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Garden  Irrigation. 


We  gave  recently  a  view  of  Mr.  Berwick's  irri- 
gated garden,  equipped  with  a  home  made  reservoir, 
which  has  done  a  score  of  years'  service  already  and 
has  a  future  before  it  besides.  A  reservoir  is  a  very 
desirable  thing  for  storage,  for  collection  of  a  small 
supply  into  a  good  volume,  and  for  other  reasons. 
There  are,  however,  many  places  in  which  a  reser- 
voir is  not  necessary,  either  because  water  is  always 
available  in  large  head,  as  is  the  case  with  good  irri- 
gation systems,  or  when  natural  stream  or  pond 
keeps  it   constantly   within   reach.     Then  other 


wide  and  4  inches  long,  so  that  the  belt  will  have  a 
flat  surface  on  one  side  and  the  other  crossed  with 
the  blocks.  When  this  is  placed  in  the  box  and  over 
the  pulleys  at  each  end  fasten  the  box  securely  in 
an  inclined  position,  with  the  lower  end  in  the  water, 
turn  the  upper  pulley  by  a  hand  crank  or  a  small 
belt  from  a  source  of  power,  and  the  blocks  will  ele- 
vate the  water  and  shoot  it  out  from  the  top  of  the 
box  in  fine  style.  For  a  short  lift  this  apparatus 
discharges  quite  a  large  volume  of  water  with  com- 
paratively little  power. 

Sometimes  the  Chinese  pump  is  worked  by  a  horse 
power  with  tumbling  rod,  as  shown  in  the  picture. 


tion  of  Farmers'  Clubs  met  at  Lansing,  Dec.  14.  The 
association  represents  100  clubs,  with  a  membership 
of  6000.  Iq  the  State  at  large  there  are  300  clubs, 
with  a  membership  of  20.000.  It  is  expected  all 
will  be  gathered  into  the  association  before  long. 


Farmers'  Institutes. 


A  meeting  which  will  probably  rank  as  the  great- 
est Farmers'  Institute  of  the  year  will  beheld  at  Los 
Angeles,  January  3,  4  and  5,  in  the  hall  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  There  will  be  three  full  days'  work 
— three  sessions  a  day — and  the  programme  brings  to 
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RAISING    WATER    FOR    IRRIGATION    PURPOSES    WITH   CHINESE   PUMP   AND   HORSE  POWER. 


arrangements  than  that  of  a  reservoir  are  called  for. 
In  his  book  on  "California  Vegetables,"  just  pub- 
lished by  the  Rural  Press,  Prof.  Wickson  discusses 
various  methods  of  taking  water  from  adjacent  per- 
manent supplies.  One  of  the  most  serviceable, 
where  the  lift  of  water  is  short,  is  the  so-called  Chi- 
nese pump,  and  the  illustration  on  this  page,  show- 
ing a  garden  in  Kern  county  irrigated  with  a 
Chinese  pump  from  an  adjacent  stream,  is  repro- 
duced from  "California  Vegetables."  The  Chinese 
pump  has  long  been  used  in  California.  It  is  a 
modified  "  Persian  wheel,"  and  is  so  simple  that  it 
can  be  home-made  with  old  threshing  machine  gear- 
ing or  other  mechanical  junk.  It  consists  of  an  end- 
less belt  working  like  the  "elevator"  or  "straw 
carrier  "  of  a  threshing  machine.  For  instance,  take 
an  old  machine  belt  8  inches  wide  and  20  feet  long, 
or  sew  together  strong  canvas  to  make  one.  Make 
a  box  or  trough  about  9  feet  long,  8  inches  wide  and 
6  inches  deep,  inside  measurement,  with  no  ends  nor 
cover.  Rig  at  each  end  of  this  box  a  wheel  or  pul- 
ley, over  which  the  endless  belt  can  run.  Fasten  to 
the  belt,  a  few  inches  apart,  blocks  scant  8  inches 


The  satisfactory  service  of  the  pump  is  shown  in  the 
garden  growths  in  the  background  on  the  left. 

Of  the  relations  between  rainfall  and  irrigation 
gardening  in  California,  Prof.  Wickson  says  in  one 
place:  "  By  due  understanding  and  employment  of 
the  characters  of  the  natural  growing  season  and  of 
the  soil  in  each  locality,  it  is  possible  to  produce  a 
great  wealth  and  variety  of  vegetables  in  most  parts 
of  the  State  without  irrigation.  In  some  parts  suc- 
cession or  rotation  can  be  carried  through  the  year 
by  the  most  intelligent  cultivation  to  prevent  evap- 
oration or  by  the  use  of  land  naturally  and  continu- 
ously moistened  by  underflow.  Still,  the  far  greater 
area  of  the  State  will  not  give  satisfactory  vegetable 
supply  without  additions  to  rainfall,  and  the  irri- 
gated garden  should  therefore  be  the  end  in  view  in 
most  of  our  farm  planning.  Fortunately,  this  is  not 
nearly  so  difficult  to  attain  as  is  commonly  thought, 
and,  if  the  farm-architect  hastjjfl  _wi|]fa)  work,  he 
will  not  long  lack  the  water  i^r^^^eotJoyfcpfeKfection 
of  his  desires  in  his  home 
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the  front  the  most  important  agricultural  questions 
in  southern  California  and  some  of  the  best  known 
speakers.  The  meeting  is  one  of  the  series  arranged 
by  the  University  of  California  in  the  promotion  of 
agricultural  interests,  and  Prof.  Hilgard,  Prof.  Cook 
and  J.  W.  Mills  will  be  present  as  University  repre- 
sentees. The  list  of  meetings  arranged  by  the  Uni- 
versity for  the  months  of  January  and  February  is  as 
follows  : 

January. — Los  Angeles,  3,  4,  5;  West  Side,  11,  12; 
Temperance  Colony,  13;  Visalia,  14,  15;  Elk  Grove, 
18,  19;  Loomis,  19,  20;  Grass  Valley,  21,  22;  Liver- 
more,  24,  25;  Woodland,  26,  27;  Oroville,  28,  29; 
lone,  31. 

February. — lone,  1;  Kingsburg,  3;  Modesto,  4,  5; 
Guinda,  7,  8;  Vacaville,  9,  10;  Martinez,  11,  12;  Por- 
terville,  15,  16;  Dinuba,  17,  18;  Sanger,  19;  Lompoc. 
23,  24;  Arroyo  Grande,  25,  26. 

The  above  list  is  as  complete  as  it  can  be  made  at 
this  date.  There  may  be  a  few  additions  announced 
within  these  two  months  if  arrangements  are  per- 
fected for  them.  The  work  will  continue  all  through 
the  spring  months  in  about  the  same  amount  as  for 
the  two  months  named. 
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The  Week. 


The  Weather. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m. 
Wednesday,  Dec.  29,  1897,  are  from  official  sources, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  : 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall 
for  the  Week. . . 

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to 

Total    Seasonal  | 
Rainfall    Last  | 
Year  to  Same  I 
Date   1 

Average  Season-  1 
al  Rainfall  to 
Date   | 

Minimum  Tem- 
perature for  the 

Maximum  Tem- 
perature for  the 
Week  

.05 

15  37 

20.54 

16.05 

36 

60 

Red  Bluff  

00 

6.06 

11.11 

10.03 

26 

64 

Sacramento*  

00 

4  38 

6.10 

7.14 

56 

28 

San  Francisco  .. 

T 

4.07 

10.25 

8.58 

39 

60 

Fresno   

ou 

1.99 

3.99 

3  67 

28 

60 

San  Luis  Obispo  

(10 

1.68 

7  60 

24 

78 

00 

2.52 

5.09 

5  92 

36 

86 

00 

1.41 

4.25 

3  09 

36 

78 

00 

0  85 

1.98 

1  66 

30 

74 

*Up  to  5  P.  M.  Dec.  28;  furnished  by  J.  A.  Barwick. 


The  Produce  Harkets. 

It  has  not  been  a  very  notable  week  in  the  home 
produce  markets.  In  wheat,  the  trading  in  options 
has  been  affected  by  the  uncertain  conditions  of  the 
Eastern  markets;  and  in  the  field  of  actual  business 
there  has  been  the  universal  dullness  which  always 
prevails  during  holiday  week.  The  average  Ameri- 
can grain  dealer  is  not  so  sentimental  as  to  care 
whether  Christmas  keeps  or  not;  but  in  England  they 
lie  off  and  make  merry  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  the  week,  and  the  American  dealers  are  left 
both  without  orders  and  without  quotations.  The 
spot  market  for  wheat  is  about  50  cents  per  ton  bet- 
ter than  a  week  ago;  but  there  is  very  little  selling. 
Buyers  are  not  anxious  because  there  is  a  scarcity 
of  ships,  and  sellers  are  not  eager  because  they  are 
hopeful  of  better  conditions  later  on.  Other  grains 
are  practically  unchanged.  Oats  are  locally  weak, 
due  to  large  receipts,  which  load  up  the  market  and 
make  sales  slow. 

There  has  been  fairly  good  business  throughout 
the  week  in  dried  fruits,  on  both  foreign  and  domes- 
tic account,  at  ruling  quotations.  It  is  evident  that 
there  will  be  an  outlet  at  present  prices  or  some- 
thing better  for  all  really  good  stock  on  hand,  both 
as  to  prunes  and  all  other  varieties  ;  but  the  market 
is  surfeited  with  inferior  stock — damaged  raisius, 
smail  prunes  and  inferior  grades  of  miscellaneous 
fruits.  How  all  the  offerings  of  this  stuff  are  to  be 
worked  off  does  not  yet  appear.  It  is  due  in  part  to 
this  large  supply  of  inferior  goods  that  the  market 
has  been  so  bad  through  these  several  weeks  past. 

Meats  are  firm  all  along  the  line,  though  the 
higher  prices  demanded  for  beef  and  mutton  have 
served  to  limit  the  sales  of  these  staples.  It  is  clear 
that  when  prises  advance  above  a  certain  point  the 
San  Francisco  consumptive  demand  drops  off,  and 
the  reason  is  that  abundant  supplies  of  poultry  at 
moderate  prices  offer  a  ready  and  acceptable  sub- 
stitute to  the  prudent  and  economical  consumer. 

The  Klondike  prospect  is  an  ever-present  influ- 
ence in  the  market,  and  is  responsible  for  a  good 
deal  of  speculative  dealing,  especially  in  one  grade 
of  beans.    All  kinds  of  opinions  prevail  as  to  the  vol- 


ume and  value  of  this  Yukon  trade  later  in  the 
marketiug  season  ;  but  nobody  is  really  wise  enough 
to  know  anything  about  it.  Whatever  the  event 
may  be,  the  California  producer  may,  to  some  ex- 
tent, thank  the  Klondike  fever  for  a  generally  better 
market  condition  than  would  otherwise  prevail. 


History  of  the  Silo. 

To  the  Editor: — I  still  think  I  am  not  wrong  in 
my  idea  of  the  Germans  being  the  first  to  discover 
the  value  of  Indian  corn  for  silage.  At  the  time  I 
thought  first  of  building  a  silo  I  went  over  the  mat- 
ter carefully  and  certainly  that  idea  was  deeply 
ground  into  me.  In  looking  at  present  authorities,  I 
find,  in  "  Woll  on  Silage,"  on  page  7  :  "In  the  sixties 
over  2000  tons  of  Indian  corn  was  thus  made  into 
silage  annually  in  a  single  small  German  province 
where  dairying  was  an  important  industry."  Goffart, 
a  French  farmer,  in  the  year  1877,  published  a  book 
on  corn  culture  and  other  green  crops  for  the  silo. 
I  have  a  revised  edition  of  his  book.  He  does  not 
claim  to  have  been  the  first — only  to  be  a  perfector 
of  the  process.  J.  B.  Brown  translated  this  book, 
and  it  is,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  the  first  publication 
on  the  subject.  M.  D.  Eshleman. 

[We  believe  now  that  Miss  Eshleman  is  right  as  to 
the  German  origination  of  the  method  with  Indian 
corn.  It  was  the  knowledge  of  priority  of  French 
publication  which  led  to  the  comment  we  recently 
made  on  the  subject. — Ed  ] 

Poland-Chinas  and  Berkshires. 

To  the  Editor: — Mr.  Gallup's  essay  before  the 
Farmers'  Institute  at  Fresno  will  not  hold  water. 
He  gives  no  facts  nor  figures  for  it.  He  says  the 
Poland-China  is  given  the  first  place  among  swine, 
and  all  the  leading  papers  recognize  it  as  king  of 
all  breeds.  Before  the  Illinois  State  Fair  in  1897  the 
Berkshire  breeders  challenged  all  breeders  of  swine 
to  show  ten  head  of  Berkshires  against  any  breed  for 
$100  (one  hundred  dollars).  The  challenge  was  not 
accepted  by  the  Poland-China  breeders,  (who  were 
out  in  great  force),  or  any  other  breeder.  At  the 
California  State  Fair  in  1897  I  won  first  prize  and 
sweepstakes  on  Berkshire  boar,  first  prize  and 
sweepstakes  on  Poland-Chinas.  I  have  sold  my 
Poland  Chinas  and  breed  Berkshires  believing  them 
to  be  the  best. 

Now  I  will  challenge  Mr.  Gallup  to  show  six  Berk- 
shires against  six  of  his  Poland-Chinas,  under  three 
months,  at  the  California  State  Fair  of  1898,  the 
State  Agricultural  Society  to  select  the  judges. 

Thos  Waite,  Breeder  of  Berkshires. 

Perkins,  Sacramento  county. 

[We  are  glad  our  swine  breeders  are  waking  up  to 
discussion  of  their  breeds.  The  swine  business  in 
California  has  been  too  quiet  for  years.  If  breeders 
wish  to  advance  their  own  interests  and  to  improve 
the  hogs  of  the  State,  they  must  do  something  to  at- 
tract popular  attention — they  must  enter  upon  dis- 
cussions, they  must  advertise;  in  short,  they  must 
act  as  though  they  had  something  good  and  wanted 
people  to  know  it.  Messrs.  Waite  and  Gallup  are 
both  prominent  breeders  and  they  both  have  good 
hogs.  They  are  well  fitted  to  introduce  more  life 
into  our  hog  interest  than  it  has  known  for  years. — 
Ed.]   

Notes  on  Resistant  Vines. 

To  the  Editor  : — As  the  time  of  setting  out  new 
vineyards  is  drawing  near,  a  few  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  resistant  vines  based  principally  on  prac 
tical  experience  may  be  interesting  to  the  readers 
of  the  Rural  Press.  Whether  resistant  stock  or 
the  non-resistant  cuttings  of  Vinifera  varieties  shall 
be  set  out  is  a  question  which,  I  think,  has  been  defi- 
nitely settled,  or  at  least  should  be,  by  this  time,  as 
the  dreaded  phylloxera  in  a  good  many  localities  is 
marching  onward  at  an  alarming  rate. 

To  sum  up  a  few  points  in  favor  of  resistant  vines 
which  I  have  deduced  from  my  own  experiments 
with  several  of  the  best  of  them  I  must  say  : 

1.  That  vines  grafted  on  resistant  stock  make  a 
healthier  stock  than  on  their  own  footing,  provided 
the  proper  stock  is  planted — that  is,  stock  adapted 
to  the  particular  soil  and  climatic  conditions. 

2.  That  most  varieties  of  grapes  will  bear  just  as 
well,  some  even  better  and  only  a  few  that  probably 
do  not  thrive  so  well,  when  grafted  on  American 
stock.  These  latter  can  easily  be  ascertained  by 
anybody  from  our  California  experimenters. 

3.  That  the  vines  will  come  into  bearing  just  as 
soon,  provided  the  setting  out  of  the  resistants  is 
properly  done  and  the  right  variety  selected. 

Soil  and  Climate. — It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind 
that  there  is  a  vastdifference  of  growth  and  require- 
ments as  to  soil  and  climate  between  the  different 
varieties  of  the  Vitis  family.  I  have  experimented 
with  some  on  a  piece  of  ground  which  has  a  shal- 
low surface  soil  of  about  one  foot  depth  and  a  close, 
compact  subsoil,  or  rather  an  underlying  soft  rock 
of  a  calcareous  and  possibly  marly  nature.  Tokay 
cuttings  planted  on  this  poor  "soil"  made  but  a 
dwarfish,  sickly  growth  of  a  few  inches  during  a 


period  of  several  years.  Californicas  made  a  per- 
fectly healthy  but  small  growth.  Munson's  Cham- 
pini  also  lacked  vigor,  while  Rupestris  St.  George 
has  made  a  better  showing ;  but  Vitis  Berlandieri 
has  proven  itself  the  best  of  any  of  them.  It  has 
made  a  healthy,  vigorous  growth,  as  good  as  could 
be  expected  of  the  best  of  Vinifera  varieties  planted 
in  much  stronger  soils. 

While  Rupestris  St.  George  will  be  the  resistant 
stock  par  excellence,  I  think,  for  our  dry,  loose  soils, 
especially  in  mountain  districts,  it  must  not  be  un- 
heeded that  there  are  a  good  many  places  where 
other  vines  will  do  batter.  Vitis  Solonis  will  be  one 
of  them  for  soils  that  are  too  wet  in  the  spring  for 
Rupestris  and  too  calcareous  or  too  dry  near  the 
surface  in  midsummer  for  Riparia,  but  have  plenty 
of  moisture  at  a  greater  depth,  as  is  the  case  at  the 
lower  part  of  hillsides  in  mountains,  for  the  roots  of 
the  first  named  bear  down  at  about  an  angle  of  45° 
similar  to  those  of  Rjpsstris.  Wnile  the  roots  of 
Alunson's  Champini  strike  dowa  into  the  subsoil 
similar  to  the  tap  root  of  a  walnut  tree  (approach- 
ing more  nearly  a  vertical  direction  than  the  roots  of 
any  other  vine  I  know  of),  I  must  say  that  as  far  as 
1  have  observed  it  lacks  vigor  even  in  good  soil. 

The  Riparia. — Although  a  deep-rosting  quality  in 
resistant  stock  must  be  considered  the  most  essen- 
tial for  our  dry  California  climate,  the  much-abused 
Riparia  should  not  be  discarded  altogether.  With 
proper  soil  preparation  before  planting  it  is  a  most 
valuable  stock,  especially  for  somewhat  level  lands. 
Any  ground  contemplated  to  be  planted  in  Riparia 
should  be  subsoiled  at  least  to  a  depth  of  about  16 
or  18  inches  ;  a  depth  of  2  feet,  as  done  with  a  good 
many  vineyards  in  Europe,  would  be  much  prefera- 
ble. Riparias  planted  in  such  a  manner,  provided 
that  other  conditions  are  favorable,  will  prove  them- 
selves superior  to  almost  any  other  resistant  vines. 

As  a  result  of  my  own  observations,  I  must  say 
that  of  resistant  grafting  stocks  which  have  a  re- 
sistance-coefficient higher  than  12  I  should  use  those 
best  adapted  to  soil  and  climate  (exposure)  ;  prefer- 
ence certainly  should  be  given  to  those  with  a 
higher  co-efficient,  if  other  things  are  equal. 

Wrights,  Cal.  H  Hoops. 

Weather  and  Crops. 

Summary  of  the  Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for 
the  Week  Ending  December  28,  1897. 


General  Summary. 

Continued  cold,  dry  weather  with  injurious  frosts  has  marked  this 
week.  The  absence  of  rain  and  protracted  cold  are  unusual  at  this 
time  of  the  year.  Owing  to  the  great  interests  connected  with  the 
citrus  fruits  at  this  ti  ne  the  usual  form  of  the  Bulletin  has  been 
changed  somewhat,  and  this  number  will  be  devoted  chiefly  to  cli- 
matic condi t 'ons  in  or  inge-growing  sections.  Tae  following  table 
shows  the  lowest  temoeratures  s >  far  as  known  at  different  points. 
An  average  secion  minimum  is  also  given,  showing  the  general 
temperatures  for  a  large  district : 

Riverside,  minimum,  18°;  average  section  minimum,  27°. 

San  Bernardino, "       21°;       "  "  "  26°. 

Redlands,  "       23°;       "  "  "  27°. 

(SimleyHeights)"  31°; 

Pomona,  ''       21°;       "  "  "  26°. 

Average  section  minimum  temperatures  for  other  districts  were: 
San  Jacinto.  2"J;  Yucaipa  Valley.  lfi°;  Porterville,  27°;  Thermalito, 
31°:  Fresno,  24°.  Sa  ita  Clara  Valley,  24°. 

Regarding  the  damage  done,  while  it  is  difncu't  to  estimate,  there 
seems  to  be  but  little  doubi  that  in  some  localities  it  has  been  only 
by  continued  and  energetic  work  with  smudges  that  the  oranges 
were  saved.  There  has  been  considerable  damage  done,  and  there  is 
a  general  concensus  of  opinion  that  smudge  fires  raised  the  temper- 
ature several  degrees  and  were  of  the  greatest  value  There  are  a 
number  of  records  where  the  temperatures  were  raised  from  25°  to  28°. 

From  a  careful  study  of  reporls.it  would  seem  that  while  the  minl- 
m  .m  temperatures  recorded  during  the  cold  period  are  not  quite  so 
low  in  most  sections  as  those  of  |H95.  yet  its  long  continuance  would 
seem  to  make  the  condition  equally  severe.  The  fact  that  the  dam- 
age is  reported  as  less  than  1895,  is  probably  due  to  the  more  exten- 
sive efforts  at  protecting. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  refer  to  some  experiments  made  by 
the  Riverside  Horticultural  Club  during  the  cold  spell.  Eight  plats 
were  laid  out.  As  a  result  of  the  work  it  is  announced  Uat  hence- 
forth there  need  be  no  serious  loss  of  fruit  under  average  conditions, 
where  there  is  organized  preparation  on  lines  now  demonstrated  to 
he  valuable.  In  brief,  the  different  types  of  frost-fighting  devices 
listed  were:  Burning  moist  straw:  steam  apparatus;  coal  burners 
and  pots  of  burning  oil.  The  best  of  these  tests  gave  a  gain  of  five 
degrees  in  temperature 

Sacramento  \  alley. 

The  dry,  cold  weather  has  been  beneficial  to  farmers  on  abobe 
land,  giving  them  ample  opportunity  to  continue  plowing  and  seed- 
ing, but  in  other  places  plowing  has  been  suspended  on  account  of 
the  ground  drying  out.  In  the  citrus  fruit  districts  little  damage 
has  resulted  from"  the  killing  frosts,  as  the  fruit  has  been  in  large 
measure  picked.  Rain  is  badly  needed  for  growing  grain.  Orchard- 
ists  pruning. 

San  Joaquin  Valley. 

Cold  and  dry,  with  heavy  frosts.  Farmers  waiting  for  rain.  Plow- 
ing has  been  suspended  in  some  places  owing  to  lack  of  rain.  In 
the  citrus  fruit  regions,  while  severe  weather  has  been  experienced, 
the  damage  has  been  slight,  owing  to  the  fact  that  much  of  the  fruit 
had  been  picked.  The  cold  will  probably  kill  parasitic  lile  and 
retard  the  blossoming  of  fruit  trees.  Heavy  frosts  make  hard 
ground  and  delay  plowing. 

Coast  ami  Bay  Sections. 

Continued  cold  weather,  with  heavy  frosts.  Ground  is  still  in  a 
condition  for  plowing,  but  a  good  rain  would  be  of  great  benefit. 
Farmers  plowing,  seeding  and  pruning.  Weather  hard  on  stock  and 
feed.    Large  acreage  of  grain 

Southern  California. 

Los  Angeles  (Bassett).— Cool  and  dry.  Some  grain  being  put  in. 
About  half  of  wheat  and  barley  seeded.  (Duarte)— No  damage  to 
oranges  or  other  citrus  fruit.  (Palmdalel— Olives  and  figs  entirely 
ruiue  1  for  uexl  year's  crop  (Pomona)— Some  damage  to  trait.  (L.'>s 
Angeles)— Some  damage  to  oranges.  Rain  needed.  Cabbage  and 
celery  doing  nicely    (Sau  Fernando)— No  damage  to  fruit  yet. 

Ventura  — No  damage  by  frost  to  oranges  and  lemons. 

San  Bernardino  —Some  damage  to  citrus  fruit.    Rain  needed. 

Orange— Heavy  frost  did  considerable  damage  to  celery.  Or- 
anges and  lemons  not  affected 

Santa  Bakhaka  i Santa  Barbarai— Continued  cold  nights,  slightly 
moderating  at  end  of  week.  (Surf)-Cold,  but  no  damage.  Some 
grass  sown     Rain  needed  soon. 

Riverside —Warm,  dry  northers.  Frost  did  slight  damage  to 
citrus  fruit  in  low  and  exposed  localities,  but  percentage  is  not 
great.   Oranges  well  colored  and  sweet. 

San  Diego  (Otay).— The  week  nas  been  cold:  temperature  as  low 
as  Sk°.  No  damage  except  in  exceptionally  cold  spots.  Nearly  half 
an  inch  of  rain  on  !8th.  (San  Diego)— Lowest  temperature  36°,  on 
Ma.  Light  frost  on  19th  and  25th.  but  no  damage  resulted.  Reports 
from  ci  trus  fruit  region  show  that  all  groves  adjacent  to  bay  and 
ocean  and  those  on  mesas  suffered  no  damage.  Where  advantage 
was  taken  of  Weather  Bureau  warnings  and  smudging  resorted  to 
the  loss  is  small. 
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CALIFORNIA. 
Butte. 

Orange  Experience  in  Oroville. —One  gentleman  who 
owns  a  lot  132  feet  square,  upon  which  are  two  or  three  build- 
ings, will  this  year  realize  $100  from  the  trees  grown  on  his 
lot.  Another  man  got  28  boxes  from  two  or  three  trees.  The 
writer,  from  a  lot  less  than  the  one  first  named  has  picked 
so  far  this  year  over  80  boxes,  and  has  20  or  more  left  on  the 
trees.  Instances  of  this  kind  might  be  multiplied  many  times 
here  in  Oroville. — Oroville  Register. 

The  Gridley  Cannery.  — Col.  H.  Bendel,  of  the  firm  o^ 
Tilman  &  Bendel,  of  San  Francisco,  was  in  Gridley  on  Tues 
day.  Mr.  Bendel,  besides  being  a  member  of  the  above-men- 
tioned firm,  is  interested  in  the  Marysville  cannery,  and  a 
heavy  stockholder  in  the  San  Jose  Fruit  Packing  Company. 
Negotiations  have  been  pending  for  some  time  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  Gridley  cannery  by  the  San  Jose  company.  A 
suit  to  quiet  title  is  now  in  process  of  settlement  in  the  Supe- 
rior Court  of  this  county.  Should  the  San  Jose  company  fail 
to  buy  the  cannery  here,  it  is  likely  that  Mr.  Bendel  will  pur- 
chase it  as  an  independent  investment.  The  matter  is  not  yet 
positively  settled,  and  nothing  definite  can  be  said  before  the 
first  of  the  year. — Gridley  Herald. 

Fresno. 

An  Agricultural  Fair.— The  pronounced  success  of  the 
poultry  show  has  awakened  new  interest  in  a  county  agricul- 
tural fair — not  a  gambling  layout  with  a  fair  attached  to 
shield  and  excuse  a  carnival  of  crime,  but  an  old-fashioned 
county  fair,  at  which  may  be  exhibited  the  best  of  all  the 
products  of  the  county.  The  producers  themselves  have  now 
become  interested  in  the  movement.  The  recent  farmers' 
institute,  with  its  basket  lunch  feature,  and  now  the  poultry 
show,  have  created  a  desire  for  a  real  Eastern  fair  of  the 
products  of  the  soil.  There  will  be  races,  of  course,  but  even 
these  ought  to  be  secondary  to  the  main  object,  and  the  whole 
affair  should  be  as  nearly  as  family-like  as  possible.  The  ex- 
hibit would,  of  course,  be  made  in  town.  The  idea  is  in  a 
formative  state,  but  it  has  taken  firm  root  and  will  undoubt- 
edly be  carried  out.  To  discuss  the  matter  and  perhaps  to 
appoint  appropriate  committees  for  the  further  consideration 
of  the  subject  a  meeting  will  be  held  at  the  City  Hall,  Fresno, 
on  Saturday,  Jan.  8th.  It  is  hoped  that  there  may  be  a  large 
attendance  of  actual  producers  at  this  meeting,  and  that  a 
full  and  fair  expression  of  opinion  may  be  had.  The  idea  of 
erecting  a  permanent  pavilion  in  the  city  will,  in  our  judg- 
ment, meet  with  general  favor  and  encouragement.  And  a 
fair  held  in  town  can  be  made  a  success,  just  as  big  a  success 
as  the  poultry  show  has  been. — Fresno  Expositor. 

Los  Angeles. 

The  Orange  Crop  Safe. — The  Pomona  Progress  gives  the 
following  as  a  result  of  its  investigations  as  to  the  effects  upon 
the  orange  crop  of  the  recent  cold  weather:  "The  Progress 
has  taken  pains  to  get  the  best  opinions  on  the  subject  obtain- 
able in  this  valley;  and  they  are  to  the  effect  that  no  damage 
worth  mentioning  has  been  done  to  the  citrus  crops  in  this 
locality,  the  general  concensus  of  opinion  being  that  the  in- 
jury, if  any,  is  limited  to  only  a  few  of  the  most  exposed 
oranges  on  trees  in  the  coldest  localities,  and  hence  is  of  little 
consequence.  Sunday  night  was  the  coldest  and  the  weather 
has  been  gradually  moderating  since.  As  from  95  to  98  per 
cent  of  the  orange  groves  lie  north  of  the  Sjuthern  Pacific 
railroad,  we  sought  information  from  that  locality.  J.  A. 
Packard  of  Lordsburg,  F.  L.  Palmer,  manager  of  the  Seth 
Richards  grove  at  North  Pomona,  George  Couch,  D.  L.  Daven- 
port and  Alexander  Moncrieff,  living  between  Pomona  and 
Claremont,  say  that  they  have  investigated  and  have  been 
unable  to  find  any  frozen  oranges  in  their  localities.  Mr. 
Couch  has  been  in  the  orange  business  in  Florida  for  twenty- 
five  years,  through  all  kinds  of  weather,  and  says  he  thinks 
he  knows  a  frozen  orange  when  he  sees  it,  and  he  is  positive 
that  no  damage  was  done  to  his  fruit.  Cyrus  Burdick,  one  of 
the  oldest  settlers  in  Pomona,  says  there  has  been  more  scare 
than  hurt  and  that  no  damage  worth  mentioning  has  been 
done.  H.  L  Armstrong,  W.  H.  Shureman,  J.  E.  Packard  and 
C.  F.  Loop  think  there  may  be  some  damage,  but  verv  little. 
J.  R.  Moles  of  the  Pomona  Fruit  Exchange,  and  G.  N.  Brink 
of  the  Claremont  Fruit  Exchange,  went  all  over  the  valley 
and  say  they  can  find  no  damage  worth  speaking  of.  All  con- 
cur that  the  Pomona  orange  crop  is  safe." 

About  Orchard  Fumigation.— The  season  for  fumigating 
orange  and  lemon  groves  for  scale  parasites  is  almost  at  a 
close.  The  scale  envelops  itself  with  a  hard,  tenacious  shell 
in  midwinter  and  spring,  and  the  gases  that  kill  the  scale  in 
the  summer  and  fall  months,  has  no  effect  when  the  scale  is 
in  this  condition.  There  has  beeu  more  general  fumigation 
in  citrus  fruit  groves  in  the  past  six  months  than  in  auy  other 
period  in  the  history  of  fruit  growing  in  southern  California. 
Dr.  J.  H.  Dunn  of  Pomona,  has  kept  several  gangs  of  workmen 
busy  every  night  with  tents  and  chemicals,  since  last  July. 
They  have  been  all  over  Los  Angeles  and  San  Bernardino 
counties.  A  great  many  people  still  have  novel  ideas  of  what 
work  and  expense  is  involved  in  gassingor  fumigating  a  grove 
of  trees.  Everyone  knows,  however,  that  the  work  must  be 
done  at  night  in  order  to  kill  the  scale,  and  at  the  same  time, 
not  to  kill  the  trees  by  burning.  It  costs  from  five  to  seventy- 
five  cents  a  tree  to  fumigate  orchards  well.  It  all  depends  on 
how  large  the  trees  are,  and  how  fast  the  work  may  be  done 
and  the  quantity  of  chemicals  used.  The  components  of  hydro- 
cyanic acid  gas  used  in  gassing  the  trees  are  sulphuric  acid 
and  cyanide  of  potassium.  The  former  costs  at  wholesale 
about  twelve  cents  a  gallon,  and  the  cyanide  of  potassium  is 
strictly  five  cents  a  pound.  A  gang  of  five  men  will  use  about 
forty  gallons  of  sulphuric  acid  and  fifty  pounds  of  cyanide  of 
potassium  in  a  single  night's  work.  This  last  season  Dr.  Dunn 
has  bought  as  much  as  #1000  worth  of  chemicals  every  week. 
There  is  also  the  constant  eating  away  of  the  canvas  of  the 
tents  over  the  trees  and,  besides,  the  wages  of  the  men.  A 
gang  of  five  gassers  will  fumigate  an  acre  of  large  trees  in  a 
night.  It  takes  forty  minutes  to  apply  the  hydrocyanic  acid 
gas  thoroughly  to  a  tree.  Care  must  be  constantly  exercised 
that  not  a  bit  or  a  whiff  of  the  deadly  gas  is  inhaled  by  the 
workmen.  Occasionally  one  does  get  a  breath  of  the  gas  and 
it  makes  a  man  sick  for  a  few  hours.  A  half  a  dozen  breaths 
of  the  poisonous  gas  will  kill  anyone  in  less  than  half  a  minute. 
Hydrocyanic  acid  gas  is  the  most  deadly  known. — Pomona 
Beacon. 

Distribution  op  the  Orange  Crop. — Probably  to  date  close 
to  1500  carloads  of  oranges  have  been  sent  East.  Although 
far  from  being  at  the  stage  of  perfection  the  fruit  is  better  in 
all  respects  than  is  usually  the  case  at  this  early  date.  It  is 
handsomely  colored,  and  a  good  deal  of  it  is  pretty  sweet. 
The  crop  will  run  away  beyond  all  former  records  in  volume, 
but  the  way  it  is  being  handled  gives  reason  to  hope  that  it 
will  all  be  successfully  marketed.  In  the  freight  offices  of  the 
railroads  the  clerks  are  often  heard  to  exclaim,  "Well,  there 
is  the  name  of  a  place  I  never  heard  of  before  !  "  and  he  goes 
to  his  maps  to  see  where  it  is.  This  means  that  shipments 
are  being  scattered  over  a  much  larger  area  than  heretofore 
has  been  the  rule.  All  the  shipments  are  not  being  made  to 
two  or  three  great  centers  to  be  reshipped  or  glut  the  market. 
This  year  shippers  are  reaching  out  for  new  territory  and  are 
shipping  directly.  That  is  the  proper  way  to  market  the  crop. 
The  population  of  the  United  States  is  close  to  75,000,000.  If 
our  crop  is  12,000  cars  of  oranges,  or  4,000.000  boxes,  it  is  only 
one  box  for  about  twenty  people.    This  country  consumes  70,- 


000,000  barrels  of  apples,  or  nearly  one  barrel  per  capita,  when 
the  fruit  sells  at  $1.50  to  $2.00  per  barrel.  This  year  the  apple 
crop  is  38,000,000  barrels,  or  more  than  nine  times  as  many 
barrels  of  that  fruit  as  we  have  boxes  of  oranges.  The  jobbing 
price  of  apples  is  $4.50  in  New  York.  Yet  all  the  crop  will 
find  ready  buyers.  The  orange  crop  can  all  be  marketed  at 
paying  prices  if  it  is  properly  distributed.— Los  Angeles 
Express. 

Monterey. 

The  Salinas  Sugar  Factory.— Claus  Spreckels'  great  sugar 
factory  and  refinery  is  rapidly  assuming  shape  and  its  hun- 
dreds of  workmen  are  busy  as  bees  pushing  the  great  work  to 
completion.  Thirty  dwellings  for  the  heads  of  departments 
are  also  under  contract  to  be  erected  near  the  factory,  besides 
a  big  hotel  of  modern  design  and  equipment.  Forty  neat  and 
comfortable  tenement  houses  with  barns  and  other  outbuild- 
ings are  to  be  erected  on  Mr.  Spreckels'  land,  one  on  each 
seventy  acres.  Those  of  the  buildings  already  completed 
present  an  attractive  and  home-like  appearance. — Salinas 
Index. 

Orange. 

Mysterious  Cattle  Disease. — No  inconsiderable  contro- 
versy exists  among  cattlemen  regarding  the  nature  of  the 
disease  that  has  caused  the  death  of  many  Orange  county 
cattle  during  the  past  year.  The  disease  resembles  murrain, 
but  microscopical  examination  of  the  blood  and  spleen  of  af- 
fected animals  has  failed  to  show  anthrax  bacilli,  which  would 
be  present  in  murrain.  Whatever  the  disease,  it  causes  death 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten.  Dr.  Vans  Agnew  of  Santa  Ana,  who 
has  treated  many  of  these  cases,  states  that  in  a  number  of 
post  mortems,  in  but  one  case  has  he  found  the  lungs  of  the 
animal  affected.  This  was  a  cow  that  died  near  Bolsa.  Dr. 
Vans  Agnew  says  that  it  was  not  anthrax,  but  tuberculosis, 
and  a  very  pronounced  case,  nearly  one- third  of  the  lungs  be- 
ing destroyed.  While  the  former  disease  has  not  assumed 
the  exten't  of  a  year  ago,  it  is  still  serious  enough  to  merit 
the  closest  observation  from  stock  owners.  One  of  the  heavi- 
est losers  by  this  disease  is  Wm.  Lamb  of  New  Hope  district, 
who  last  spring  watched  his  cattle  die  by  the  dozen  without 
being  able  to  check  the  malady.  He  lost  150  head,  and  sev- 
eral other  stockmen  in  this  neighborhood  have  experienced 
heavy  losses.  The  damp,  boggy  districts  in  the  swamp  seem 
to  be  most  favorable  to  the  propagation  of  the  disease. — Ana- 
heim Gazette. 

The  Frost  in  Orange  County. — A  report  became  current 
to-day  that  many  of  the  orange  orchards  in  Tustin  had  been 
nipped  by  the  frosts  of  the  last  two  or  three  nights  and  that 
a  large  part  of  the  crop  would  be  a  loss.  This  report  is  found 
to  be  untrue,  however,  and  the  real  condition  greatly  exag- 
gerated. There  was  a  slight  injury  to  some  of  the  less  hardy 
oranges  on  the  low  lands,  but  only  a  small  part  of  the  crop 
has  been  at  all  affected.  H  K.  Snow  this  morning  informed 
a  Blade  representative  that  the  temperature  had  not  been 
low  enough  to  work  any  serious  injury,  because  the  frost  does 
not  come  until  very  early  in  the  morning  and  so  remains  too 
short  a  time  to  freeze  the  fruit.  If  it  fell  at  night  the  chances 
are  that  many  of  the  oranges  would  ■-uffer.  As  it  is,  the  cold 
wave  coming  down  the  valley  reaches  this  section  between 
5  and  7  o'clock  in  the  morning— too  late  to  do  much  damage. 
Mr.  Snow  said  that  he  had  found  a  few  small  lemons  of  late 
growth  which  showed  signs  of  frost,  but  that  the  rest  of  the 
oranges  and  lemons  had  not  been  affected.  His  statement  of 
the  condition  of  the  oranges  here  was  given  weight  by  the 
fact  that  a  Los  Angeles  shipper  who  had  contracted  for  the 
fruit  from  a  number  of  Tustin  orchards  was  down  yesterday, 
and,  after  examining  the  fruit,  said  that  it  was  all  right  and 
had  not  been  damaged.  D.  H.  Thomas  reports  a  light  touch 
of  frost  in  his  orchard,  but  very  little  fruit  damaged.  The 
Navels  have  escaped  entirely,  but  the  Mediterranean 
Sweets,  especially  those  near  the  border,  show  signs  of  hav- 
ing been  slightly  nipped. — Santa  Ana  Blade,  Dec.  23rd. 

Riverside. 

Experiments  in  Orange  Temperatures.— Experiments  are 
being  made  at  the  experiment  station  near  Chino  to  ascertain 
how  low  a  temperature  the  orange  will  stand  without  injury. 
In  Los  Angeles  a  few  days  since  an  orange  was  subjected  to  a 
temperature  of  20°  for  six  hours.  The  orange  was  then  cut 
open  and  the  thermometer  thrust  into  the  pulp;  the  reading 
was  31°,  only  1°  below  freezing  point,  and  the  fruit  showed  no 
signs  of  injury.  A  series  of  experiments  along  this  line,  con- 
ducted in  a  scientific  manner,  would  result  in  the  accumula- 
tion of  data  of  much  interest.— Riverside  Press. 

"mi  Benito. 

Moss  Landing  to  Hollister. — The  Pajaro  Valley  railroad 
system  is  to  be  greatly  extended  during  the  coming  year. 
The  landed  possessions  of  Claus  Spreckels  have  become  so 
great  in  Monterey  county  that  the  harvest  of  beets  therefrom 
has  overtaxed  the  freight  capacity  of  the  little  road.  This 
railroad  system  should  be  extended  to  the  San  Juan  valley, 
and  on  to  Hollister.  The  normal  yield  of  beets  in  the  San 
Juan  valley  alone  is  30,000  tons,  and  in  the  years  to  come  it 
will  be  greater.  The  completion  of  this  road  to  Hollister 
would  bring  us  within  twenty-six  miles  of  a  small  seaport, 
and  would  result  in  a  vast  saving  of  freight  rates.  This  ex- 
tension can  be  secured  if  the  proper  efforts  are  made,  and  now 
is  the  time  to  move,  while  the  spirit  of  improvement  is  on  our 
people.  The  present  Board  of  Trustees  has  shown  com- 
mendable public  spirit,  and  where  they  have  led  citizens 
generally  have  been  eager  to  follow.  We  now  suggest  that 
the  Board  call  a  public  meeting  to  start  the  ball  rolling  for 
the  extension  of  the  Pajaro  Valley  road  to  Hollister. — San 
Benito  Advance. 

San  Bernardino. 

Orange  Matters.— The  Redlands  Citrus  Union  has  reduced 
the  price  of  fancy  Navels  to  $2.25  per  box,  but,  advise  growers 
to  hold  their  fruit  for  a  better  price,  which  is  expected  after 
the  holidays.  Several  cars,  Navels  and  Seedlings,  were 
shipped  last  week.  Complaints  having  been  made  that  oranges 
from  other  sections  are  being  shipped  in  boxes  marked  Red- 
lands,  the  Union  adopted  the  following  resolution:  R'solved, 
That  all  packers  and  shippers  doing  business  in  Redlands 
shall  use  a  special  brand  for  Redlands  and  Highlands,  and 
that  their  box  labels  shall  contain  in  plain  letters  the  words 
"Redlands,''  or  "  Highland."— Redlands  letter. 

Farmers'  Institutes. — The  farmers'  institutes  being  held 
from  time  to  time  throughout  California  under  the  auspices  of 
the  University  of  California  are  doing  a  good  work  for  the 
agricultural  and  horticultural  interests  of  California,  and  in  a 
way  that  nothing  else  can  do  it.  They  supplement  the  work 
of  the  college  education  in  the  University,  and  the  agricul- 
tural and  horticultural  publication  in  the  home.  It  is  a  form 
of  "  University  extension  "  work  that  is  just  now  very  popu- 
lar, and  very  rapidly  becoming  more  so.  To  one  who  has  never 
attended  a  farmers'  institute  they  may  seem  stale  and  un- 
profitable, a  place  where  men  with  theories  and  wheels  in 
their  heads  congregate  and  "spout."  But  to  one  who  has 
been  present,  and  become  so  interested  as  to  participate  in 
the  exercises,  they  are  quite  a  different  thing.  They  are  in- 
tensely practical,  and  one  with  theories  and  no  scientific  or 
practical  ground  upon  which  to  erect  them  is  soon  called  down, 
and  he  of  the  wheels  finds  no  congenial  atmosphere  in  which 
to  make  them  "go  round."  In  other  words,  the  institute  is  a 
council  of  earnest  men  and  women  assembled  to  discuss  the 
problems  of  every-day  farm  life  with  the  view  of  promoting 
agricultural  and  horticultural  interests;  of  learning  when 
labor  can  be  saved  or  applied  most  effectively  ;  the  burdens  of 
life  lightened  indoors  as  well  as  outdoors,  and  life  on  the  farm 
made  more  attractive  and  its  participants  better  citizens. 


These  things  are  accomplished  through  the  relating  of  ( 
ences  and  the  discussion  of  methods,  etc. — Riverside  Record. 
San  Joaquin. 

The  Price  of  Wheat. — The  following  remarks  by  Capt.  J. 
W.  Smith,  the  veteran  grain  dealer,  are  taken  from  an  inter- 
view in  the  Stockton  .Vail:  "You  remember  you  were  in 
here  one  day  and  I  told  you  that  the  name  of  wheat  in  Cali- 
fornia was  Dennis  this  year.  You  wrote  it  down  on  the  wall, 
with  the  date.  There  it  is  now,  just  as  you  wrote  it :  '  Dennis 
for  wheat ;  Smith ;  November  11.'  As  I  have  said  all  along, 
the  reason  for  it  is  the  immense  export  crop  in  Oregon.  It  is 
the  biggest  crop  they  ever  had  there,  and,  being  free  sellers, 
they  have  bid  high  for  ships  and  the  ships  have  gone  where 
they  could  get  the  best  freights,  naturally  enough.  They 
have  bid  as  high  as  43s  6d.  This  has  made  a  scarcity  of  ships 
in  California  harbors.  If  there  were  any  way  of  reducing 
freights  now  wheat  would  go  up.  The  demand  is  there,  and 
we  have  the  wheat.  It  has  been  said  that  the  Dingley  bill 
has  had  something  to  do  with  it;  that,  there  being  less  im- 
porting, ships  have  had  to  come  over  here  with  ballast,  and, 
there  being  nothing  to  be  made  by  ship  owners  on  ballast,  the 
ship  owners  have  raised  freights  to  pull  out  even,  and  that 
the  shipper  has  had  to  pay  a  freight  rate  which  amounts  to 
paying  freight  both  ways.  That  is  not  the  prime  cause;  that 
may  make  a  slight  difference,  but  only  slight,  for  very  few 
ships  come  in  ballast.  Those  which  have  no  merchandise  car- 
goes bring  coal,  on  which  at  least  they  lose  nothing.  How- 
ever, the  Dingley  bill  is  of  no  benefit  to  the  California  wheat 
raiser.  As  I  said,  the  prime  cause  of  the  low  price  is  the  enor- 
mous Oregon  crop.  Washington  also  has  a  large  crop  of  wheat 
i  this  year.  You  see,  in  the  early  part  of  the  season  grain  men 
up  that  way  made  heavy  purchases,  and  have  had  to  pay  high 
freight  rates  to  get  ships  to  market  their  grain.  Other  deal- 
ers claim  that  while  this  condition  is  a  fact,  that  it  cannot 
last  much  longer ;  and  that  wheat  will  surely  advance  and 
freights  decline.  They  contend  that  the  world's  shortage  of 
wheat  is  such  that  when  other  sources  of  supply  are  ex- 
hausted those  who  want  wheat  will  be  compelled  to  come  to 
California,  and  then  our  price  must  be  their  price." 

Santa  Clara. 

Market  Must  Be  Extended. — The  yield  of  California  decid- 
uous fruits  is  increasing  from  year  to  year,  and  if  prices  are 
to  be  maintained  or  bettered  the  market  must  be  correspond- 
ingly extended.  It  can  be  done,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
but  it  will  not  do  it  itself.  The  plan  to  raise  $10,000  for  the 
purpose  of  exhibiting  our  fruits  in  Germany  and  other  Euro- 
pean countries  is  so  certain  to  produce  satisfactory  results,  if 
carried  out,  that  the  lack  of  interest  in  it  displayed  by  many 
of  the  growers  is  incomprehensible. — San  Jose  Mercury. 
Santa  Cruz. 

Pajaro  Valley  Potato  Notes. — From  50  to  60  cents  per  100 
pounds  is  the  local  buying  price  for  spuds.  This  is  a  shade 
lower  than  prices  were  last  year,  and  yet  tnere  is  a  greater 
shortage  of  potatoes  this  year  all  over  the  world.  *  *  *  It 
is  estimated  that  the  potato  crop  of  this  valley  will  run  close 
up  to  70,000  bags— about  160,000  bushels,  or  4000  tons.  The 
yield  will  not  be  as  heavy  as  it  was  last  year,  but  is  turning 
out  better  than  was  estimated  earlier  in  the  season. — Paja- 
ronian. 

Pajaro  Valley  Apple  Notes. — Up  to  date  212  cars  of  apples 
have  been  shipped  Eastward.  *  *  *  Orchardists  and  pack- 
ers are  jointly  interested  in  solving  the  question  of  what  shall 
be  done  with  cull  and  waste  apples.  There  is  a  quantity  of 
small  fruit  each  year  which  might  be  put  to  some  better  use 
than  being  sent  to  market  to  compete  with  and  cut  the  price 
of  better  grade  apples.  Then  there  is  a  percentage  of  the 
apples  lost  in  each  packing  house  owing  to  rot.  With  the 
rapidly  increasing  apple  production  of  this  valley,  it  is  becom- 
ing necessary  to  find  some  method  of  utilizing  the  so-called 
"waste"  part  of  the  apple  crop.  Part  of  the  culls  can  be 
dried  or  made  into  jelly  stock,  and  other  parts  of  the 
"waste"  might  be  converted  into  vinegar  without  loss.— 
Pajaronian. 

Solano. 

Beets  Wanted  From  Solano  Farmers. — The  managers  of 
the  new  sugar  factory  at  Crockett,  Contra  Costa  county,  have 
made  an  offer  to  Solano  farmers  as  follows :  The  company  will 
furnish  seed  at  low  rates,  and  will  sell  or  rent  on  reasonable 
and  easy  terms,  drills,  cultivators  and  other  appliances  that 
may  be  needed  for  putting  in,  cultivating  and  harvesting  the 
crop.  During  the  season  of  planting,  growing  and  harvesting 
an  expert  will  visit  all  those  with  whom  the  company  has  con- 
tracts to  furnish  information  and  suggestions  which  will  aid 
the  farmer  to  realize  the  best  results  for  his  labor.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  terms  and  are  decidedly  fair  and  equitable: 
For  beets  testing  15  per  cent  of  sugar,  $4  per  ton  net;  and 
for  every  full  degree  above  15  per  cent,  25  cents  per  ton  addi- 
tional; that  is,  for — 

16  per  cent  sugar  $1.25  per  too. 

17  "         "    4  50  " 

18  "         "    4.75 

19  "         "   5.00 

And  for  every  full  degree  below  15  psr  cent,  25  cents  per 
ton  less;  that  is,  for — 

14  per  cent  sugar  $3.75  per  ton. 

13       "         "    3.50  " 

13        "         "    3.25 

Beets  testing  less  than  10  per  cent  will  not  be  received. 
These  prices  are  net  for  beets  delivered  at  the  nearest  rail- 
road station  or  boat  landing,  the  company  paying  the  freight 
to  the  factory.  Payments  will  be  made  the  15th  of  each 
month  for  all  beets  delivered  the  previous  month.  Hilborn 
Bros,  will  contract  for  quite  a  number  of  acres  on  their  lands ; 
A.  A.  Dickie  has  already  planted  beets  on  a  small  piot  of  land 
on  the  Morris  tract  west  of  Suisun. 

Sonoma. 

A  Farmer  Who  Farms. — Geo.  Engler  has  purchased  a  gaso- 
line engine  whieh  he  will  use  for  pumping  water  out  of  So- 
noma creek  for  irrigation  and  other  purposes,  says  the  Index- 
Tribune.  His  farm,  which  is  located  in  the  western  suburbs 
of  town,  is  one  of  the  best  tilled  in  this  valley,  and  by  utiliz- 
ing for  irrigation  purposes  the  water  from  Sonoma  creek, 
which  is  the  western  boundry  line  of  his  place,  he  expects  to 
bring  it  up  to  the  highest  state  of  perfection.  He  believes  in 
diversified  farming.  His  wine  cellar  contains  many  thousand 
gallons  of  Sonoma  valley's  choicest  vintages;  his  granary  is 
filled  to  overflowing  with  barley  and  corn;  he  cures  his  own 
hams  and  bacon,  makes  his  own  butter  and  cheese,  and  what 
with  his  vegetables,  chickens,  eggs,  ducks  and  geese,  he  and 
his  family  live  off  the  fat  of  the  land.  It  is  true  he  does  not 
drive  around  the  valley  holding  the  reins  on  a  pair  of  pranc- 
ing steeds,  but  for  all  that  he  has  a  bank  account,  and  no 
mortgage  on  his  farm.  He  is  a  farmer  who  farms.— Healds- 
burg  Enterprise. 

Tulare. 

Porterville  Orange  Season. — The  orange  season  is  over, 
and  it  has  been  a  very  propitious  one  for  Porterville.  With- 
out counting  individual  shippers,  28,574  boxes  of  Navel  and 
Seedling  oranges,  or  84  cars  have  left  the  Porterville  depot 
for  points  all  over  the  United  States.  Of  this  quantity, 
George  T.  Frost,  who  closed  down  his  packing  house  Tuesday, 
has  shipped  22,154  boxes,  or  65  cars,  and  the  Porterville  Fruit 
Kxchange  6420  boxes,  or  19  cars.  The  prices  averaged  by  Mr. 
Frost  for  the  fruit  up  to  December  7th,  was  $2.75  per  box  for 
Navels,  and  $1.75  for  Seedlings,  and  after  that  date  $2.15  and 
and  $1.50  respectively.  The  Porterville  Fruit  Exchange  has 
averaged  $2  per  box,  including  seedlings,  all  through.— Enter- 
prise. 
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Written  for  the  Rural  Press  by  L.  E.  Blochman. 
Storm  Areas. — In  this  article  we  shall  consider 
mainly  storm  areas,  occasionally  referred  to  in  the 
last  discussion. 

Our  whole  coast  is  bathed  in  that  temperate  Japan 
current  from  across  the  Pacific.  Iu  the  course  of 
this  Japan  current  great  storm  areas  arise  and  are 
carried  along  easterly  in  its  course,  striking  the 
land  in  summer  along  the  southern  Alaska  and  the 
British  Columbia  coasts.  As  winter  approaches,  and 
also  later  on  in  the  spring  months,  these  storm  areas 
strike  in  much  farther  south,  usually  from  Vancou- 
ver to  Oregon.  This  accounts  for  the  absence  of 
summer  rains,  even  in  Oregon,  and  accounts  for  the 
prevalence  of  winter  and  spring  rains  when  these 
storm  areas  have  centered  southward. 

Yet  how  does  the  California  coast  get  its  rain  ?  A 
few  storm  areas  strike  in  directly  along  the  north- 
ern California  coast,  occasionally  along  the  central 
California,  and  still  much  more  rarely  along  the 
southern  coast.  This  would  afford  us  but  little  rain 
here  were  it  not  that  we  received  it  by  deflection 
from  the  larger  and  more  intenser  storm  areas  that 
strike  in  north.  It  will  be  necessary  to  discuss  the 
nature  of  these  rain-bearing  storm  tracts  before  we 
can  understand  why  they  are  occasionally  deflected 
from  their  usual  eastward  trend. 

These  storm  or  cyclonic  areas  (as  they  are  more 
technically  called)  are  great  whirls  of  moist,  rarefied 
atmosphere,  varying  in  diameter  from  about  100 
miles  to  fully  1000  miles.  This  whirl  of  moist  ait- 
gyrates  around  a  storm  center,  and  the  whole  storm 
area  moves  usually  eastward,  though  subject  to  de- 
flecting conditions.  These  storm  areas  are  called 
cyclonic,  for  they  resemble  a  cyclone  on  a  large 
scale  in  a  gyrating  movement  towards  a  well-defined 
center  of  low  pressure.  However,  on  account  of  the 
far  larger  area,  the  storm  center  has  not  the  inten- 
sity and  therefore  is  without  the  danger  of  the  close 
confining  whirl  of  the  real  cyclone.  Wind  and  clouds 
flow  in  toward  the  storm  center  in  every  direction. 
If,  for  instance,  a  storm  area  is  approaching  the 
Oregon  coast,  and  the  storm's  center  is  due  west  of 
Oregon,  the  wind  and  clouds  will  come  from  the  East, 
suctioned  toward  the  area  of  lowest  pressure  ;  in 
Washington  the  winds  will  be  northeast  ;  in  Califor- 
nia, south  by  southeast ;  and  then,  as  the  storm 
passes,  the  wind  everywhere  shifts  accordingly. 

The  Trend  of  Storm  Areas. — Now,  the  direction 
that  these  storm  areas  will  take  depends  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  atmosphere  that  surrounds  them.  Their 
usual  course,  as  we  have  said,  is  eastward  ;  but  if 
too  high  a  barometer  forms  directly  eastward — that 
is  to  say,  if  a  very  dry  or  a  very  cold  atmosphere 
prevails  over  the  plateau  region — the  storm  is  re- 
sisted in  its  easterly  course  and  will  be  deflected 
southward  or  northward,  depending  on  where  the 
lower  pressure  is  (in  winter  usually  southward).  It 
will  thus  trend  down  the  coast  and  then  go  eastward 
across  northern  or  central  California,  giving  these 
upper  portions  of  California  more  or  less  rain.  If 
the  storm  is  still  obstructed,  the  rains  will  be  de- 
flected into  southern  California  and  the  storm  area 
will  find  its  way  eastward  lower  down.  Locations 
nearest  the  usual  course  of  the  storm  area  receive 
the  most  rain  ;  those  nearest  its  deflected  influence 
and  the  occasional  storm  tracks,  as  in  northern  Cali- 
fornia, still  receive  considerable  rain.  But  the  far- 
ther down  the  coast  the  less  the  rainfall.  As  the 
storm  travels  inland  it  rapidly  loses  its  moisture, 
and  therefore  eastern  Oregon  or  Washington, 
though  in  the  path  of  the  usual  storm  areas,  receive 
far  less  rain  than  in  the  latitude  of  San  Francisco, 
which  gets  most  of  its  rainfall  by  deflection.  East 
of  the  central  and  southern  Sierras  the  rainfall  be- 
comes so  light  as  to  be  almost  rainless.  Sometimes, 
but  more  particularly  so  in  wetter  seasons  of  Cali- 
fornia, some  storm  areas  become  hemmed  in  over 
the  State  and  precipitate  very  heavily. 

Differences  in  Intensities  of  Storm  Areas  and  in 
Deflecting  Tendencies. — There  is  a  great  difference  in 
the  intensity  of  the  different  storms,  and  conse- 
quently in  the  amount  of  precipitation  following  in 
their  wake.  There  seems,  also,  a  marked  difference 
in  the  trend  of  the  storms  south,  which  occasions 
such  contrasts  of  rainy  seasons  in  central  and  south- 
ern California — such  contrasts  as  are  never  known 
in  the  East  or  on  the  northern  coast.  In  the  rainy 
season  of  76-77  only  about  4  inches  of  rain  fell  in 
Santa  Barbara,  to  be  followed  in  the  following  year 
of  '77-78  by  29  inches.  Occasionally  storm  areas  are 
divided  at  sea,  or  even  after  striking  the  land.  A 
part  of  the  storm  may  pass  eastward  and  a  part  be 
reflected  back  onto  the  ocean,  and  then  strike  in 
again  at  some  point  farther  north  or  away  south, 
thus  leaving  a  gap  between  the  two  rainy  sections. 
These  are  the  rainstorms  that  seem  to  come  upon  us 
so  suddenly.  Occasionally  the  storm  area  passes  in- 
land and  a  part  of  it  is  deflected  down  the  whole 
length  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas. 

This  condition  existed  on  Saturday,  Dec.  ISth.  when  the 
cold  spell  prevailed.  It  snowed  then  very  heavily  over  the 
Sierras,  and  rained  but  lightly  elsewhere.  High  barometers 
existed  to  the  northward  and  a  relative  low  in  southern  Cal- 


ifornia. These  are  the  exact  conditions  for  our  cold  snaps, 
sometimes  rainy,  though  more  often  rainless.  The  cold  air  of 
the  British  Columbia  Rockies  sweeps  down  from  the  north 
and  chills  exposed  locations  of  southern  California  equally  if 
not  more  than  central  California.  Nevada  had  temperatures 
near  the  zero  point:  Havre,  in  Montana,  recorded  —24°.  Riv- 
erside between  +  20°  and  +25°. 

Storm  areas,  as  we  have  said,  are  of  very  different 
intensities.  This  is  told  by  the  depression  of  the 
barometer  and  also  by  its  area.  If  it  affects  a  large 
number  of  barometrical  stations  up  and  down  the 
coast  almost  simultaneously,  and  with  some  degree 
of  depression,  it  is  of  great  area,  and  will  give 
copious  rains  over  a  great  part  of  the  coast.  The 
amount  of  precipitation  depending  on  the  resistant 
atmosphere  east  and  also  the  amount  of  moisture  in 
the  atmosphere. 

The  indications  of  the  approach  of  such  a  storm  is 
shown  by  isobars*  parallel  to  the  coast,  whith  higher 
parallels  inland  and  lower  nearer  the  ocean,  towards 
the  approaching  storm  center. 

A  very  heavy  rainy  period  is  not  usually  produced  by 
one  storm  area,  but  by  a  series  of  such  storm  areas, 
following  each  other  at  intervals.  A  single  storm 
does  not  seem  to  last  more  than  a  few  hours,  a  day  at 
most. 

Every  storm  area  that  approaches  the  coast  is 
now  observed  and  tabulated  by  the  signal  service. 

Storms  north  of  Vancouver  are  only  observable 
when  they  impinge  themselves  to  the  northward  of 
Montana  or  Dakota.  Such  storms  seldom  affect  us. 
Washington  and  sometimes  Oregon  may  receive  a 
light  rain  during  its  passage;  and  this  accounts  for 
their  occasional  light  summer  rains.  [They  also 
pass  over  though  less  frequently  in  winter]. 

Of  storms  that  first  strike  our  own  coast,  those  of 
the  greatest  intensity  usually  strike  in  betweeu  the 
south  end  of  Vancouver  and  the  northwest  coast  of 
Washington. 

Storms  that  strike  in  opposite  of  Oregon  or  north- 
ern California,  even  if  of  considerable  energy,  are 
far  less  liable  to  give  rains  to  central  and  southern 
California  (by  deflection)  than  those  coming  off  Van- 
couver. It  seems,  therefore,  when  they  strike  the 
more  northern  coast  they  have  more  intensity 
and  area,  and  when  deflected  down  the  coast  they 
will  yield  the  greater  precipitation.  Such  at  least 
is  my  observation  of  them. 

When  the  isobars  are  parallel  and  declining,  rain 
is  almost  certain  for  the  greater  part  of  this  State; 
and  still  if  a  very  low  barometer  appears  off  the 
northwestern  coast  of  Washington  and  the  barome- 
ters in  Oregon  and  California  are  declining,  heavy 
rains  are  equally  certain.  The  infrequency  of  strong 
easterly  winds  before  our  storm  shows  how  seldom 
storm  areas  strike  in  opposite  the  middle  and  lower 
coasts  of  California.  A  strong  south  or  southeast 
wind  may  sometimes  not  bring  rain  to  some  locality, 
for  a  location  may  be  within  the  suctional  area  of 
the  storm  center  and  still  not  be  within  the  rain- 
bearing  area,  especially  if  the  storm  has  a  more 
rapid  easterly  movement. 

Contracted  Storm  Areas. — Sometimes  (though  not 
often)  heavy  storms  will  strike  in  south  of  the  usual 
course  which  yield  very  heavy  precipitations.  The 
storm  area  is  not  at  all  a  large  one,  nor  is  its  real 
intensity  so  great.  But  high  barometers  may  form 
on  all  sides  of  the  storm,  narrowing  it  down,  and, 
thus  contracted,  it  must  part  with  all  its  moisture 
over  a  limited  area  and  yield  an  intensive  precipita- 
tion. A  striking  illustration  of  such  a  storm  was 
afforded  us  in  this  State  in  January,  '94.  While  this 
season  was  quite  droughty  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  State,  more  or  less  heavy  local  rains  relieved 
central  California.  A  storm  center  of  limited  area 
seemed  to  strike  in  directly  off  Sonoma  county  in 
January,  '94.  It  was  not  felt  above  Eureka  nor  much 
below  San  Francisco.  This  small  storm  area,  in  a 
rain  of  three  to  four  days,  gave  to  a  narrow  strip  in 
Sonoma  and  Marin  counties  10  inches  of  rain,  caus- 
ing destructive  floods  and  a  serious  railroad  accident, 
which  may  yet  be  remembered. 

The  average  rate  of  traveling  of  the  storm  center— the  low  of 
the  storm  area— is  only  about  600  miles  in  twenty-four  hours, 
but  in  this  instance  it  might  have  been  retarded  to  less  than 
one-tenth.  Whether  also  this  was  one  storm  area  or  more 
than  one  there  is  no  recorded  data  for  this  section. 

Theories  and  Observations  Regarding  Dry\Weather. — 
Of  all  the  sciences,  climatology  (the  study  of  the 
weather)  has  received  the  least  attention;  and  our 
Pacific  coast  weather,  with  idiosyncracies  of  its  own, 
has  hardly  been  touched  upon,  excepting  in  mere 
short-range  forecasts.  To  instance  the  value  of  ob- 
servations, a  comparison  of  this  year's  November 
and  December  weather  would  have  helped  to  prog- 
nosticate the  existing  drought  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  State.  The  atmosphere  has  been  relatively 
drier  than  the  same  months  of  other  years,  a  per- 
sistent high  pressure  exists  below  San  Francisco, 
which  causes  a  prevalence  of  northerly  winds,  and 
prevents  any  storm  areas  from  moving  southward. 
Thus  left  to  itself,  the  Arizona  and  Colorado  desert 
atmosphere  has  evidently  impinged  itself  westward. 
It  did  the  same  thing  two  years  ago.  From  the  lat- 
ter part  of  November  until  the  Kith  of  January  no 
rain  fell  south,  except  very  slight  showers  from  off 
the  west — just  like  this  year- -the  tag  ends  only  of 
heavy  northern  storms  adrifting  south  of  the  main 
area.  I  only  refer  to  conditions  down  the  coast.  De- 

*Isobars  are  equal  or  parallel  lines  of  barometical  pressure,  just 
like  isotherms,  are  equal  lines  of  temperature. 


cembers  of  '82,  '86  and  '91  acted  also  similarly.  The 
same  dry  conditions  existed  in  the  atmosphere,  with 
drifting  clouds  coming  from  the  north,  or  else  a  hazy 
cloudiness  during  the  passage  of  northern  storm 
areas  occasioned  hard  freezes,  with  a  general  inertia 
of  the  atmosphere.  But  yet  withal  comes  the  ques- 
tion of  that  possible  change  of  phase  which  may  be 
looked  for  after  a  long  interval  of  drought,  which  has 
taken  place  in  every  recent  season  except  76-77. 

What  concomitant  conditions  existed  in  76-77  ? 
I  had  made  no  records  then.  Living  in  the  city,  I 
recollect  these  facts:  The  same  inertia  existed  in  at- 
mosphere, but  lasting  longer  and  being  more  per- 
sistent, then  absolutely  no  rain  from  the  latter  part 
of  October  till  about  the  middle  of  January;  every 
day,  one  like  the  other,  clear  and  cloudless;  no  storm 
areas  were  deflected  anywhere  near  the  central  part 
of  the  State,  though  heavy  rains  occurred  in  Port- 
land; however,  warmer  night  temperatures  prevailed 
than  at  present.  A  decided  cold  snap  in  January 
finally  broke  the  drought,  in  part  only;  for  after  be- 
ing followed  by  some  precipitation,  still  insufficient 
fell  for  grass  and  crops.  But  the  summer  weather: 
The  preceding  June,  July,  August  and  September 
months  differed  from  any  others  by  having  less  fogs 
than  usual  and  with  the  coast  winds  also  much 
lighter  than  normal.  This  lull  in  the  movement  of 
the  atmosphere  differentiated  the  latter  half  of  76 
from  every  other  season. 

A  long  dry  spell  does  not  at  all  imply  a  dry  year. 
It  simply  implies  that  the  storm  areas  have  not  been 
l  deflected  southward  as  early  as  usual,  on  account  of 
the  resistant  atmosphere  south.  Conditions  have  yet 
to  be  studied  to  determine  the  probability  of  their 
southward  movement  later  in  the  season,  and  until 
then  no  one  has  any  right  to  predict  a  dry  season. 
Seasons  like  these  usually  yield  less  than  an  average 
rainfall,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  rain  comes  later 
in  the  spring. 

It  is  a  question  whether  the  inertia  in  the  atmos- 
phere is  caused  by  the  dry  desert  air  impinging  it- 
self westward,  or  whether  the  intensity  of  the  Japan 
current  is  less  and  cannot  force  it  back,  and  finally 
whether  there  is  not  that  prevalence  of  summer 
highs  still  over  the  middle  Pacific,  which  may  have  a 
secondary  influence  arid  produce  those  persistent 
high  barometers  between  San  Francisco  and  Point 
Conception. 

The  data  for  all  these  investigations  is  yet  too 
meager  to  be  more  than  tentative,  and  very  few  sci- 
entists have  any  predilections  for  climatological  inves- 
tigations. 

To  accomplish  anything  in  such  a  tentative  science, 
it  requires  continuous  observations  for  a  long  series 
of  years  and  the  comparison  of  a  great  number  of 
factors  with  their  varying  conditions. 

Santa  Maria,  Santa  Barbara  Co.,  Dec.  23,  1897. 


Asparagus  Rust. 

To  the  Editor  : — At  the  close  of  the  second  sea- 
son of  the  asparagus  rust  in  New  Jersey  the  ques- 
tion of  its  range  again  arises.  In  1896  it  seemed  to 
be  limited  to  New  England,  Long  Island,  New  Jer- 
sey, Delaware  and  Maryland,  so  far  as  actual  records 
were  made.  During  1897  the  disease  has  been  worse 
than  last  year,  and  the  area  infested  has  extended 
to  include  the  large  asparagus  fields  of  South  Caro- 
lina. It  seems  important  to  get  as  full  information 
upon  this  rust  fungus  (Puccinia  Asparagi,  D.  C.)  as  is 
convenient,  and  therefore  it  is  desired  to  learn 
whether  it  has  been  noted  in  your  vicinity,  and  if  you 
had  it  in  1896,  whether  it  was  worse  this  past  year? 
Extensive  spraying  experiments  have  been  carried 
on  during  the  past  season,  with  the  result  that  the 
rustiness  of  the  treated  plants  was  reduced  about 
25  per  cent  over  those  that  were  not  sprayed.  While 
this  is  not  as  hopeful  as  one  might  wish,  it  is  a  clear 
demonstration  that  rust  fungi  are  amenable  to  treat- 
ment, even  upon  such  difficult  subjects  as  asparagus 
plants,  with  their  smooth  epidermis  and  wire-like 
"  brush."  Any  information  you  may  favor  me  with 
upon  the  asparagus  rust  will  be  gladly  and  thank- 
fully received.  Byron  D.  Halstead. 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

[We  have  informed  Prof.  Halstead  that  the  disease 
either  does  not  occur  in  this  State,  or  at  least  has 
never  become  of  any  horticultural  importance.  If 
this  is  not  true  we  should  like  to  know  of  it  at  once. 
The  disease  is  seen  after  the  plant  has  been  allowed 
to  make  top-growth,  and  appears  first  as  small  red- 
dish-yellow points  on  the  main  stem,  branches  and 
leaves — extending  into  patches  and  streaks  of  red- 
dish-orange and  finally  becomes  dark  colored.  It 
resembles  the  rust  of  the  wheat  plant.  If  California 
asparagus  growers  have  seen  it  we  shall  be  glad  to 
hear  from  them,  for  treatment  will  then  be  described 
in  the  Rural.— Ed.] 

A  House-Breaking  Bird. 

To  the  Editor  : — A  woodpecker  pecks  holes  in  my 
house.    As  it  is  hard  to  shoot  him,  is  there  any  other 
way  to  kill  him  (by  poison,  for  instance)  ? 
Toluca.  A.  Heinsins 

[Who  can  prescribe  for  this  marauder? — Ed.] 


January  1,  1898. 
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FRUIT  HARKETING. 


Foreign  flarkets  for  California  Products. 


By  J.  A.  Filcher,  Manager  of  the  State  Board  of  Trade,  at  the 
Fruit  Growers'  Convention  at  Sacramento. 

Our  efforts  thus  far  in  California  have  been  largely 
devoted  to  considering  what  to  plant,  how  to  plant, 
how  to  cultivate,  to  irrigate,  to  fumigate,  to  prune, 
to  pick,  to  cure  and  to  pack.  These  points  we  have 
mastered  fairly  well;  but  when  we  have  grown  and 
cured  and  packed  our  fruit,  we  have  not  always  been 
able  to  dispose  of  it  at  a  price  that  would  insure  a 
profit  to  the  producer.  It  is,  therefore,  important 
that  we  should  give  some  consideration  to  the  ques- 
tion of  extending  our  markets,  and,  incidentally,  in- 
creasing the  demand  for  our  products. 

Opportunity  for  Foreign  Observation. — Though  it  fell 
to  my  lot  to  spend  a  short  season  abroad  in  a  posi- 
tion that  put  me  in  contact  with  the  dealers  in  such 
products  as  we  grow  for  export,  yet  I  realize  that 
there  is  much  of  interest  bearing  on  the  subject  of 
"foreign  markets"  which  I  did  not  learn.  I  did, 
however,  glean  some  facts  bearing  on  this  important 
question  which  I  deem  of  interest  to  our  people,  and 
it  affords  me  pleasure  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
give  them  to  the  producers  of  California  for  what 
they  are  worth.  As  you  are  aware,  I  had  charge, 
for  a  time,  of  the  exhibit  which  this  State  was  pleased 
to  send  to  the  Horticultural  Exposition  at  Hamburg, 
Germany,  this  last  summer.  It  is  in  regard  to  the 
conditions  in  Germany,  and  the  facts  and  impres- 
sions gained  by  me  while  in  charge  of  the  exhibit  at 
Hamburg,  and  the  effects  which  that  exhibit  had  as 
an  agency  in  increasing  interest  abroad  in  our  State 
and  stimulating  the  demand  in  Europe  for  our  prod- 
ucts, that  I  shall  assume  to  speak. 

The  Exhibit  at  Hamburg. — We  had  a  good  ex- 
hibit in  Hamburg,  consisting  of  a  full  line  of  all 
varieties  of  dried  fruits,  canned  fruits,  conserved 
fruits,  raisins,  nuts,  wines,  oils,  honey,  cereals,  etc., 
etc.,  with  sorrre  samples  of  our  woods;  and  plenty  of 
pictures  of  California  products  and  views  of  Califor- 
nia scenery  to  embellish  the  display.  Whether  it 
was  the  superior  character  of  our  exhibit,  or  the  in- 
terest that  attached  to  it  because  it  came  from  a  dis- 
tant land,  I  will  not  pretend  to  say,  but  certain  it  is 
that  to  the  thousands  who  attended  that  Exposition 
it  was  constantly  the  center  of  attraction.  When  we 
consider,  however,  that  California  was  awarded  the 
Gold  Medal  for  the  best  industrial  exhibit,  we  may 
be  pardoned  for  believing  that  part  of  its  attraction 
was  due  to  the  intrinsic  merit  of  the  products  dis- 
played. All  admired  it,  and  all  praised  it,  and  those 
who  were  dealing  in  such  products  as  we  displayed, 
whether  from  Hamburg  or  elsewhere  in  Europe, 
would  linger  and  inspect  and  refuse  to  leave  until  the 
attendants  in  charge  could  find  time  to  answer  at 
least  some  of  the  many  questions  which  they  pro- 
pounded of  a  character  going  to  show  the  lively  in- 
terest that  the  display  had  awakened  in  them,  not 
only  in  regard  to  the  products  exhibited,  but  in  the 
State  where  they  were  grown  and  cured.  Califor- 
nia's fruit  made  an  impression  on  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  visitors  to  that  fair  which  will  not  soon 
be  effaced,  and  which  will  serve  them  as  a  subject  to 
talk  about  for  many  years  to  come. 

Interest  in  Cooked  Fruit. — In  connection  with  our 
stand  for  literature,  from  which  we  distributed 
gratuitously  the  phamphlets  we  were  able  to  print, 
and  such  as  we  were  able  to  secure,  bearing  on  Cali- 
fornia and  its  resources,  we  put  in  an  electric  stove 
and  daily  cooked  and  gave  away  liberal  quantities  of 
dried  fruit.  The  fruit  was  prepared  and  cooked  ac- 
cording to  the  most  approved  California  methods, 
and  though  the  Germans  as  a  people  are  good  cooks, 
and  especially  good  fruit  cooks,  they  in  most  cases 
frankly  admitted  the  superiority  of  the  fruit  as  we 
prepared  it,  and  accepted  with  eagerness  and  ap- 
preciation the  fruit  cooking  recipes  we  handed  them 
with  each  sample  of  the  cooked  fruit.  The  same  in- 
terest in  our  cooking-stand  and  methods  of  preparing 
dried  fruit  for  the  table  was  manifested  by  the  peo- 
ple across  the  water  that  has  been  shown  by  the 
people  of  our  own  country  wherever  we  have  put  this 
work  before  them,  and  there,  as  here,  a  sample  taste 
and  a  recipe  was  generally  followed  by  a  purchase 
and  an  experimental  effort  to  cook  the  fruit  as  the 
little  recipe  book  directed.  I  was  told  by  a  gentle- 
man who  is  in  the  California  fruit  trade  that  the  re- 
tailers, who  yet  had  some  of  our  dried  fruit  on  hand, 
raised  the  price  on  it  ten  pfennings  (2J  cents)  per 
pound  soon  after  we  started  our  cooking  booth,  by 
reason  of  the  extra  demand. 

German  Traders  Interested. — But  it  is  not  alone  be- 
cause the  visitors  to  the  Exposition  praised  and  ad- 
mired California's  exhibit,  not  because  they  liked  our 
cooked  fruits,  not  because  they  read  with  avidity  our 
literature  that  the  work  in  Hamburg  was  a  success, 
but  more  particularly  because  it  excited  the  interest 
of  the  importers  and  the  jobbers,  the  men  who  are 
concerned  commercially  in  pushing  and  extending 
the  market  for  our  products.  Hamburg  is  one  of 
the  greatest  commercial  ports  of  the  world,  the 
greatest  of  the  European  continent.  It  collects  and 
ships  products  from  all  Europe,  and  to  all  parts  of 


Europe  it  distributes  the  goods  that  find  a  landing 
there  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe.  In  1895,  the 
latest  year  for  which  we  have  the  official  returns,  its 
combined  import  and  export  trade  reached  the  enor- 
mous value  of  $1,650,951,414,  a  decided  increase  over 
the  preceding  year.  At  such  a  trade  center  there  is 
necessarily  a  great  deal  of  capital  invested  in  the 
export  and  import  business.  The  men  handling  this 
capital  are  by  no  means  novices  in  their  line.  As 
they  know  the  supplies  of  the  earth,  so  do  they  know 
the  market  of  Europe  and  its  demands.  These  men 
saw  the  California  exhibit  at  Hamburg,  and  almost 
every  one  of  them  interviewed  on  the  subject  predict 
a  great  and  growing  demand  for  California  products, 
particularly  our  dried  fruit  in  Europe.  Their  confi- 
dence in  this  regard  was  manifested  by  their  eager- 
ness to  get  into  the  trade.  It  was  no  trouble  to  find 
there  good  and  strong  and  active  firms  with  estab- 
lished connections  throughout  Europe  not  only  will- 
ing but  anxious  to  take  the  agency  for  any  good  Cali- 
fornia exporter.  Since  the  season  opened  this  spring 
several  new  agencies  for  California  have  been  estab- 
lished there,  and  still  I  have  the  names  of  at  least  a 
dozen  good  and  responsible  Hamburg  houses  who 
want  to  get  into  business  with  us;  who  want  to  rep- 
resent some  firm  or  association  in  California  who 
will  ship  on  their  order  such  products  of  this  State 
as  they  feel  confident  they  can  dispose  of.  The  de- 
mand for  California  agencies  in  Hamburg  seems  to 
be  greater  than  the  trade  can  supply. 

What  Californians  Still  Have  to  Do.—  While  in  my 
mind  there  is  no  doubt  but  the  display  made  by  Cali- 
fornia in  Hamburg  will  result  in  greatly  stimulating 
the  demand  in  Germany  for  such  of  our  products  as 
form  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the  exhibit,  which 
I  will  designate  more  particularly  further  on;  and 
while  I  believe  a  little  additional  missionary  effort 
would  spread  this  demand  throughout  northern  and 
central  Europe,  yet  I  am  convinced  from  my  ob- 
servations of  the  situation  here  and  abroad  that 
there  is  a  work  yet  to  be  done  on  the  part  of  Cali- 
fornians before  they  can  reap  the  full  benefit  of  the 
market  which  Europe  affords.    In  dealing  with  the 
Europeans  we  must-  be  honest;  we  must  so  sort, 
pack  and  brand  our  goods  that  there  can  be  no  pos- 
sible room  for  deception.     They  must    have  full 
measure,  an  honest  pack  and  goods  that  are  chem- 
ically pure  and  true  to  sample.    Any  Californian 
who  would  impose  on  the  European  market  a  single 
box  of  goods  that  does  not  fill  these  conditions  is  an 
enemy  to  his  State.    With  this  rule  of  honesty  es- 
tablished, the  growers  should  band  together  in  de- 
manding such  price  for  their  products  as  will  insure 
them  a  fair  remuneration.    A  market  is  of  no  value 
unless  it  is  a  profitable  one.    If  the  grower,  in  face 
of  the  spreading  demand  for  our  fruit  products  at 
home  and  abroad,  sells  his  prunes,  or  his  peaches,  or 
his  apricots,  or  his  plums,  or  his  pears,  or  his  raisins 
for  less  than  a  profit,  it  is  because  he  is  not  organized 
to  take  advantage  of  the  situation.    I  am  convinced 
that  Europe  at  least  will  take  practically  as  much 
of  his  goods  at  a  price  that  will  insure  him  a  profit 
as  it  will  at  a  less  figure.    Of  course,  a  very  low 
price  might  induce  extra  consumption,  as  a  very  high 
price  would  restrict  it;  but  what  I  am  aiming  to  im- 
press is  that  there  is  a  reasonable  medium  within 
the  lines  of  modest  profit  that  can  be  maintained 
without  materially  affecting  the  demand.    My  ob- 
servations in  Hamburg  impressed  me  with  this  fact. 
The  first  quotations  received  there  for  this  season's 
California  dried  fruit  were  very  low  and  the  buying, 
of  course,  was  brisk.    After  a  time  all  quotations 
from  this  State  were  recalled  and  for  a  week  or  more 
no  California  fruit  could  be  bought  there  at  any 
price.    Subsequently,  when  exporters  here  began  to 
quote  again,  their  prices  were  higher;  but  it  was 
noticeable  that  the  Hamburgers  bought  at  the  ad- 
vance figures  with  just  as  much  eagerness  as  they 
had  manifested  before  the  raise,  showing  plainly  that 
it  was  not  the  condition  of  the  market  abroad  that 
caused  the  lower  quotations  in  the  first  instance,  but 
the  lack  of  an  understanding  of  the  situation  by  our 
own  people  and  an  organization  that  would  enable 
them  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

We  Should  not  Compete  with  Each  Other  Except  in 
Quality. — As  between  California  exporters  there 
should  be  no  rivalry  as  to  price.  Let  them  contend 
as  to  who  shall  pack  the  best,  but  in  quoting  certain 
grades  the  price  demanded  by  each  should  be  the 
same.  Otherwise,  they  virtually  put  California  fruit 
in  competition  with  itself  and  the  result  is  to  con- 
fuse the  trade  and  unnecessarily  depress  the  market. 

The  American  Consul-General  at  Hamburg  says 
on  this  subject  in  a  letter,  from  which  I  shall  quote 
more  fully  further  on: 

It  is  but  natural  and  proper  that  Americans  should  engage 
in  a  healthy  and  spirited  competition  against  each  other  in 
their  own  country,  but  in  reaching  out  for  a  new  and  difficult 
foreign  field  they  should  stand  organized  and  united. 

This  sage  advice  is  the  result  of  four  years'  close 
study  of  the  situation  by  a  keeu  business  man  and  an 
experienced  and  able  diplomat;  and  bearing  as  it 
does  so  directly  on  the  situation  as  regards  the  Cali- 
fornia fruit  trade  abroad,  it  should  be  pondered  seri- 
ously by  our  people. 

It  would  undoubtedly  be  better  for  the  grower, 
the  packer  and  the  State  at  large,  if  some  arrange- 
ment could  be  entered  into  by  which  prices  that 
would  insure  a  reasonable  profit  to  the  producer 


could  be  agreed  upon  early  in  the  season.  Such  an 
arrangement,  besides  insuring  the  grower  against 
loss,  would  be  notice  to  the  canner  and  packer  as  to 
what  his  pack  would  cost,  and  he  would  be  able  then 
to  agree  with  his  neighbor  in  the  same  business  as  to 
what  they  should  quote  their  goods  for  to  the  trade. 
Of  course,  we  know  hundreds  will  rise  up  to  say  that 
the  growers  will  not  organize  and  that  the  packers 
will  not  agree  as  to  price.  This  point  we  are  not 
proposing  to  dispute  or  argue,  but  are  simply  try- 
ing to  show  the  advantages  that  might  be  theirs  if 
they  would. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  engage  in 
predictions,  but  I  hope  to  be  pardoned  for  saying 
that  I  believe  if  this  method  could  be  adopted,  and 
along  with  its  inauguration,  a  limited  amount  of 
means  be  provided  for  educating  the  people  abroad 
regarding  our  products  and  pushing  the  foreign 
market,  the  fruit  business  in  California  would  soon 
find  itself  on  a  sound  and  profitable  basis,  and  the  day 
would  be  much  nearer  when  this  State  could  dictate 
the  prices  of  canned  and  dried  fruits  to  the  world. 

Our  Dried  Fruits  Excite  Most  Interest. — Of  the  Cali- 
fornia products  exhibited  in  Germany  that  attract  the 
most  attention  and  that  are  likely  to  find  the  most 
ready  market,  the  dried  fruits  take  the  lead.  Our 
prunes  there  are  well  liked,  but  they  meet  a  severe 
competition  from  Prance,  Austro-Hungary,  Bosnia, 
Servia,  Slavonia,  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Bulgaria,  Roma- 
nia, Bessarabia,  and  other  prune  countries  of  the  old 
world.  It  might  be  of  interest,  however,  to  mention 
in  this  connection,  that  according  to  the  best  authori- 
ties, the  prune  crop  outlook  for  Europe  at  the  time 
I  left  Germany  was  estimated  to  be  considerable 
short  of  an  average.  Unfavorable  weather  was  re- 
ported in  Austro-Hungary  and  Bosnia.  The  prunes 
were  dropping  in  Bohemia,  Slavonia,  Moravia  and 
Upper  Hungary;  while  in  France,  owing  to  hail  and 
late  frosts,  the  crop  was  estimated  to  yield  but  little 
more  than  half  of  the  average.  These  reports,  I  un- 
derstand, have  been  mostly  verified  by  results,  and 
hence,  though  California  has  an  unusually  large  crop 
this  year,  the  supply  in  the  world  is,  from  the  best 
authorities  obtainable,  some  millions  of  pounds  short. 

In  Germany  the  prune  is  largely  consumed,  and  is 
well  understood.  The  imports  of  this  product  into 
Hamburg  alone  last  year  (1896)  were  2,729,700  kilos. 
(A  kilo  is  2\  English  pounds).  Bremen  the  same 
year  imported  86,700  kilos.  These  are  sea  ports  and 
it  must  be  remembered  that  only  a  portion  of  the 
prunes  which  find  their  way  into  Germany  from 
Prance  and  the  South  countries  of  Europe  are  sent 
there  by  sea. 

They  have  dried  peaches,  apricots,  pears  and 
plums  in  Germany,  but  as  compared  with  the  Cali- 
fornia product  they  are  inferior,  and  therefor  can 
hardly  be  considered  competitors.  The  peach  and 
the  pear  are  not  so  popular  with  the  Germans  as 
the  prune  and  the  apricot.  The  former,  as  I  have 
said,  is  a  staple  article  with  which  they  are  familiar, 
and  they  especially  like  the  latter  by  reason  of  its 
sub-acid  flavor.  As  they  become  better  accustomed 
to  the  methods  of  preparing  the  pear  and  peach, 
these  articles  will  grow  in  favor  and  correspondingly 
in  demand. 

Germany  consumes  a  great  many  raisins.  Last 
year  the  receipts  of  this  fruit  at  Hamburg  alone 
were  9,207,600  kilos.  More  than  two-thirds  of  these 
were  from  Asia  Minor.  Spain  supplied  559,900  kilos, 
and  the  United  States  (California)  249,400  kilos.  Of 
these  more  than  three-fourths  were  sold  through 
Eastern  houses.  They  like  the  California  raisins  but 
object  to  paying  anything  extra  for  clusters  or  fancy 
packing.  The  three  and  four-crown  loose  Muscatels 
in  fifty  pound  boxes  is  the  pack  and  brand  most  in 
favor  with  the  trade  in  Germany. 

Our  Canned  Fruits. — It  is  in  the  line  of  dried  fruits, 
as  we  have  said,  that  California  will  be  able  to  do  the 
best  business  with  Germany.  We  can  sell  some  can- 
ned fruits;  we  are  selling  some,  and  they  are  very 
much  liked;  indeed,  they  are  considered  to  be  the 
best  in  the  world,  but  owing  to  the  excessive  tariff 
of  60  marks,  equal  to  about  $15,  per  hundred  kilos, 
they  are  necessarily  a  great  luxury.  There  are, 
however,  in  Germany  a  great  many  people  who  can 
afford  luxuries,  and  it  appeared  to  be  the  general 
opinion  that  as  the  superior  excellence  of  our  canned 
fruits  became  better  known  the  demand  for  them 
would  increase,  as  that  class  who  like  good  things 
and  can  afford  good  things  would  insist  on  having 
them  whether  the  price  per  can  should  be  two  marks 
or  three  marks.  As  bearing  out  this  idea,  a  gentle- 
man who  recently  opened  a  depot  for  California  prod- 
ucts in  the  city  of  Berlin,  the  capital  of  Germany, 
and  the  center  of  German  wealth  and  German  aris- 
tocracy, reports  that  his  trade  in  canned  fruits  is 
increasing  at  a  very  gratifying  rate. 

Germany  imports  a  great  many  dried  apples  from 
America,  but  they  go  mostly  from  States  east  of 
the  Rocky  mountains. 

California  Wines. —  California  wine  has  found  a 
lodgment  in  Germany,  though  most  of  those  dealing 
in  it  thus  far,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  ob- 
tain their  supplies  through  New  York  bouses.  Our 
sweet  wines,  especially  the  better  grades,  they 
admit  compare  favorably  with  the  favorite  sweet 
wines  of  Spain  and  other  European  countries,  and  it 
is  the  general  belief  that  a  business  can  be  done  in 
that  country  in  this  line  of  goods.    Our  dry  wines 
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are  objected  to  as  being  too  heavy  to  suit  the  custom 
of  the  country.  The  German  likes  to  drink  his  wine 
as  he  does  his  beer— freely  and  generously,  without 
feeling  any  present  or  after  bad  effects.  Still,  the 
flavor  and  purity  of  our  wines  go  far  to  commend 
them,  and  as  among  so  many  people  there  are  many 
tastes,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  despair 
in  the  effort  to  constantly  enlarge  the  demand  there 
for  this  line  of  our  products. 

What  is  true  of  our  dry  wines  is  true  of  our 
brandy.  The  only  objection  urged  against  it  that  we 
heard  was  that  it  contains  too  much  alcohol. 

Other  Products.—  Germany  imports  a  great  deal  of 
fresh  salmon  from  this  coast,  mostly  from  the  Colum- 
bia river.  The  receipts  of  this  article  at  Hamburg 
last  year  aggregated  about  6,000,000  pounds.  It 
goes  through  in  cold  storage  and  is  in  great  favor 
there.  The  tariff  on  canned  salmon  is  the  same  as 
on  canned  fruit,  and  hence  the  importations  are  lim- 
ited. Some  little  finds  its  way  into  that  country, 
however,  but  mostly  by  way  of  England  and  through 
English  importers. 

In  honey  and  beeswax  we  are  doing  some  business 
with  Germany,  and  can  do  more  if  the  trade  is 
pushed  a  little.  A  Mr.  M.  Scherpel,  late  of  San 
Francisco,  opened  out  in  Hamburg  this  summer  as  a 
buyer  and  importer  of  California  products,  and  he 
informed  us  that  the  first  business  he  did  was  to  sell 
a  carload  of  California  honey. 

German  Imports. — As  showing  the  imports  into 
Germany  of  certain  staple  California  articles  for  the 
year  1896,  and  the  proportion  of  such  articles  fur- 
nished by  the  United  States,  the  following  table  com- 
piled from  figures  obtained  through  official  and 
semi-official  sources  will  be  interesting  : 
Total  Import. 

Wheat  16,527,054 

Rye  10,306,703 

Oats   4,950,541 

Buckwheat   253,872 

Beans   304,249 

Peas   823,125 

Lentils   135,908 

Barley  10,281,347 

Malt   897,210 

Clover  seed   298,706 

Fresh  fruit   1,046,041 

Oranges   313,225 

Almonds   84,331 

Honey   13,747 

Nuts   110.187 

Flour   485,351  61,688 

Note.— The  figures  stand  for  double  centals— 200  pounds. 

Of  the  10,281,347  double  centals  of  barley  im- 
ported, Russia  supplied  about  5,000,000,  Austria 
about  3,000,000  and  Roumania  about  1,000,000,  and 
the  United  States  less  than  500,000.  Denmark, 
Netherlands,  France,  Belgium,  Argentina  and  Tur- 
key supply  the  balance.  The  price  of  barley  in  Ger- 
many in  1896  ranged  from  150  marks  to  210  marks 
per  ton  of  2000  pounds,  a  mark,  be  it  remembered, 
being  equal  in  exchange  to  about  24  cents  American 
money. 

Germany  imports  largely  of  beans.  In  1896  the 
total  import  of  this  article  was  304,249  double  cen- 
tals. Of  these,  Austro-Hungary  supplied  179,257, 
Netherlands  40,955,  Russia  67,915,  and  Turkey  and  a 
few  other  countries  the  balance.  The  import  price 
of  small  white  beans  in  Germany  last  year  ranged 
from  13i  to  14  marks  per  double  cental,  and  of  large 
white  beans  from  17J  to  18  marks  per  double  cental. 

Germany  is  a  very  large  consumer  and  importer 
of  hops,  but  she  gets  very  few  from  this  country. 

Some  years  ago  considerable  borax  was  exported 
from  this  country  to  Germany,  but  this  trade  has 
been  cut  off.  We  inquired  the  reason  and  were  in- 
formed that  the  borax  business  in  Germany  is  now 
controlled  by  a  trust,  or  convention,  as  they  call  it 
there,  that  owns  large  deposits  of  the  crude  article 
in  Asia  Minor  and  manages  to  so  regulate  the  mar- 
ket as  to  keep  out  borax  from  other  countries. 

Canaigre. — California  is  beginning  to  grow  ca- 
naigre,  and  the  comments  of  the  press  of  this  State 
on  the  subject  have  led  to  the  inference  that  there  is 
a  great  demand  for  this  article  in  Germany,  where 
it  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  tan  bark,  and  that  that 
country  would  take  all  we  can  raise  at  a  price  that 
would  be  profitable  to  the  grower.  Germany  does 
import  canaigre  from  Mexico,  from  New  Mexico,  and 
it  has  received  a  little  from  California.  At  one  time 
the  price  realized  was  very  satisfactory,  but  the  com- 
petition lately  of  other  articles  that  answer  the 
same  purpose  and  contain  more  tannic  acid  renders 
the  future  outlook  for  canaigre  in  that  country  very 
dubious,  unless  we  reduce  the  article  to  an  extract, 
by  which  means  the  price  is  increased  and  the  freight 
reduced. 

German  Tariff  on  Our  Products. — The  tariff  on  the 
products  which  California  sells  in  Germany,  or  has  a 
fighting  chance  to  sell,  is  as  follows  : 

Mark*  per  100  Kilos. 

Dried  fruits   4 

Canned  fruits   60 

Canned  fish   60 

Raisins   8 

Wine  in  barrels   20 

Wine  in  bottles    48 

Fresh  fruits  Free 

Brandy,  barrels  125 

Brandy,  bottles  180 

Beans   4 

Peas   4 

Nuts   4 

Honey   38 

Beeswax   15 

Olive  oil,  bulk    3 

Olive  oil,  bottles   10 

Barley   2 

Wheat     3.50 


Rye   3.50 

Corn   1.60 

Hops   14 

Canaigre  Free 

As  pertinent  to  the  question  of  our  trade  relations 
with  Germany,  and  as  bearing  directly  and  with 
especial  force  on  some  of  the  matters  discussed  in 
this  place,  Mr.  Filcher  read  an  able  and  well  writ- 
ten letter  from  Hon.  W.  Henry  Robertson,  United 
States  Consul  at  Hamburg,  showing  that  he  is 
keenly  desirous  of  assisting  in  the  promotion  of 
American  products.    Mr.  Filcher  then  continued  : 

Other  Parts  of  Europe  Interested. — While  in  Ham- 
burg I  frequently  met  people  from  other  countries 
who  assured  me  that  a  big  business  could  be  done  in 
the  articles  we  displayed  in  their  respective  coun- 
tries if  we  would  but  take  the  exhibit  to  said  coun- 
tries and  show  the  people  what  we  have.  Repre- 
sentatives from  Denmark,  from  Norway,  from 
Sweden,  from  Russia,  from  Austria  and  from  Eng- 
land seemed  to  be  almost  universally  of  the  opinion 
that  trade  in  our  products,  particularly  cured  fruits, 
could  be  greatly  stimulated  by  presenting  to  their 
people  such  an  object  lesson  as  we  had  presented  to 
the  Germans.  Austria's  Consul-General  to  Ham- 
burg, Von  Stephani,  personally  urged  the  great  in- 
crease in  demand  for  our  products  that  would  inevita- 
bly arise  in  his  country  if  we  would  but  take  the 
exhibit  we  had  in  Hamburg  and  show  it  to  his 
people. 

These  and  similar  considerations  strongly  im- 
pressed me  with  the  importance  of  sooner  or  later 
extending  the  work  at  least  to  the  main  trade  cen- 
ters of  Europe  that  has  been  but  commenced  at 
Hamburg.  The  cry  of  California  has  been,  "We 
want  a  market  for  our  fruits."  Europe  is  that  mar- 
ket, but  it  would  be  foolish  to  think  it  can  be  cap- 
tured and  held  without  an  effort.  The  interest  in 
our  products  is  such  that  the  work  would  be  easy, 
but  there  must  be  work.  If  the  funds  were  avail- 
able, now  would  be  the  time  to  do  this  work.  With 
very  little  expense  the  exhibit  already  at  Hamburg 
could  be  freshened  and  replenished,  and  for  $10,000 
it  could  be  set  up  and  displayed  for,  say,  a  month 
and  a  half  in  each  of  six  of  the  main  trade  centers 
of  Europe.  Allowing  half  a  month  for  each  move, 
this  would  require  a  year,  and  a  year  of  such  work 
honestly  and  energetically  performed  and  intelli- 
gently directed,  accompanied  by  the  establishment 
of  agencies  for  the  sale  and  distribution  of  California 
products  in  the  different  centers  visited,  would  so 
enlarge  the  market  and  the  corresponding  demand 
for  our  fruits  that  we  would  be  pressed  to  supply  it, 
and  such  a  demand  once  started  among  so  dense  a 
population  must  inevitably  grow  equal  to,  if  not 
faster  than  the  supply.  As  we  have  said,  this  work 
may  not  be  practicable  now  for  want  of  available 
funds,  but  some  day,  and  in  the  near  future,  it  ought 
to  be  done.  Later  and  under  less  favorable  condi- 
tions it  will  cost  more,  but  it  will  never  cost  as  much 
as  it  is  worth.  Estimating  the  California  dried  fruit 
crop  annually  at  100,000,000  pounds,  and  it  is  con- 
siderably more,  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  anything 
that  will  advance  the  price  one  mill,  or  a  tenth  of  a 
cent  a  pound,  is  worth  to  California  $100,000.  Any- 
thing that  will  advance  the  average  price  half  a  cent 
a  pound  is  worth  to  the  State  half  a  million  dollars, 
and  an  advance  of  a  cent  a  pound  is  worth  a  round 
million  dollars.  Hence,  when  a  good  and  promising 
field  stands  to  be  explored,  when  a  promising  mar- 
ket stands  to  be  opened  up,  this  State  cannot  afford 
to  quibble  about  the  expenditure  of  a  few  thousand 
dollars. 

In  extending  the  markets  for  their  products, 
whether  at  home  or  abroad,  let  me  suggest  to  the 
fruit  growers  a  motto  or  a  guide  to  action.  It  may 
be  expressed  in  three  words,  "Organize  and  ad- 
vertise." 


FORESTRY. 


Forests  and  Rainfall. 


Prof.  H.  A.  Hazen  presented  a  paper  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  American  Forestry  Association — a 
paper  which  will  be  read  with  interest  by  many  Cali- 
fornians,  for  the  relations  between  forests  and  rain- 
fall have  been  a  favorite  theme  of  discussion  in  this 
State  ever  since  the  American  occupation.  Prof. 
Hazen  begins  by  asking: 

Can  it  be  possible  that  the  cutting  away  of  forests 
affects  the  amount  of  precipitation  in  any  locality  ? 
To  many  no  doubt  this  question  will  seem  easy  of 
answer,  but  we  find  the  results  of  study  by  no  means 
reassuring,  and  recent  investigations  have  led  to  al- 
most diametrically  opposite  conclusions,  depending, 
somewhat  at  least,  upon  the  feeling  of  the  writer. 
When  we  reflect  that  our  rainstorms  are  of  very  wide 
extent,  oftentimes  over  1000  miles  in  diameter,  and 
may  take  their  origin  and  bring  their  moisture  from 
distances  of  1000  miles  or  more,  the  thought  that 
man,  by  his  puny  efforts,  may  change  their  action, 
or  modify  it  in  any  manner,  seems  ridiculous  in  the 
extreme. 

It  has  been  well  established  that  forests  have  a 
most  important  bearing  upon  the  conservation  of 


rainfall;  that  the  forest  floor  permits  a  seepage  of 
water  to  the  source  of  springs  and  thus  maintains 
their  steady  flow;  that  they  hold  back  the  precipita- 
tion that  falls,  especially  in  the  form  of  snow,  thus 
preventing  or  ameliorating  the  effects  of  dangerous 
freshets.  There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  their 
great  importance  to  the  welfare  of  man,  but  all 
these  facts  do  not  affect  the  question  of  their  influ- 
ence upon  precipitation.  The  following  paper  is 
prepared  from  the  standpoint  of  a  meteorologist,  and 
is  an  attempt  to  present  facts: 

Hie  Historical  Argument. — Formerly,  the  historical 
argument  was  a  favorite  one.  I  quote  one  of  these: 
"  It  is  a  familiar  fact  that  there  are  many  regions  in 
Asia  and  southern  Europe,  once  exceedingly  fertile 
and  densely  populated,  that  are  now  utterly  sterile 
and  desolate.  The  country  bordering  on  the  Eu- 
phrates and  portions  of  Turkey,  Greece,  Egypt, 
Italy  and  Spain  are  now  incapable  of  cultivation  from 
lack  of  rain  due  to  deforestation."  The  most  fertile 
of  all  provinces  in  Bucharia  was  that  of  Sogd.  Said 
Malte  Brun  in  1826:  "  For  eight  days  we  may  travel 
and  not  be  out  of  one  delicious  garden."  In  1876 
another  writer  says  of  this  same  region:  "  Within 
thirty  years  this  was  one  of  the  most  fertile  spots  of 
central  Asia,  a  country  which,  when  well  wooded 
and  watered,  was  a  terrestrial  paradise.  But  with- 
in the  last  twenty-five  years  a  mania  of  clearing  has 
seized  upon  the  people,  and  all  the  great  forests 
have  been  cut  away  and  the  little  that  remained  was 
ravaged  by  fire  during  a  civil  war.  The  conse- 
quences followed  quickly  and  this  country  has  been 
transformed  into  a  kind  of  arid  desert.  The  water 
courses  are  dried  up  and  the  irrigating  canals  are 
empty."  It  has  also  been  said  that  in  the  older 
settled  portions  of  New  England  and  the  Middle 
States  there  are  arid  hills  and  worn-out  fields,  due 
to  the  falling  off  of  precipitation  from  the  cutting 
away  of  the  forest  growth.  Such  quotations  and 
statements  might  be  made  to  fill  a  large  volume. 
Without  more  precise  data  as  to  rainfall  it  would  be 
hazardous  to  conclude  that  we  have  here  a  case  of 
cause  and  effect.  It  is  certain  that  the  fertility  of 
these  regions  in  ancient  times  was  due  to  stupendous 
irrigating  devices  and  canals,  and  when  these  were 
neglected,  through  wars  and  other  untoward  cir- 
cumstances, the  fertility  necessarily  ceased.  It  is 
certain  that  there  are  ruins  of  enormous  irrigating 
ditches  and  canals  in  Babylonia,  where  history  in- 
dicates that  there  was  once  a  teeming  population 
and  great  fertility,  but  where  now  only  a  sandy 
desert  greets  the  eye. 

Is  the  Porest  a  Cause  or  an  Effect  ?  — Some  have  said 
that  where  our  densest  forests  are  found  there  we 
have  the  greatest  precipitation.  There  is  no  way 
whereby  we  can  see  that  such  forests  would  have 
started  unless  favored  by  rainfall,  so  that  the  pres- 
ence of  the  forest  rather  indicated  the  earlier  occur- 
rence of  practically  the  same  rainfall  as  at  present. 
Meteorologists  are  agreed  that  there  has  been  prac- 
tically no  change  in  the  climate  of  the  world  since 
the  earliest  mention  of  such  climates.  Plants  found 
in  mummy  cases  in  Egypt  that  were  plucked  thou- 
sands of  years  ago  show  the  same  size  as  those  now 
found  in  that  land.  The  ' '  early  and  the  latter  rains  " 
are  experienced  in  Palestine  to  day  just  as  they  were 
four  thousand  years  ago.  Jordan  "overflows  all  its 
banks "  to-day  in  February  precisely  as  it  did  in 
Joshua's  day.  When  we  come  down  to  recent  times, 
and  to  the  records  of  rainfall  measured  in  New 
England  for  more  than  one  hundred  years,  or,  at 
least,  before  and  since  the  forests  were  cut,  we  find 
a  constancy  in  the  rainfall  which  shows  its  entire  in- 
dependence of  man's  efforts.  Right  here  it  should 
be  noted  that  totally  barren  lands  of  any  extent,  in 
New  England  for  example,  are  to  be  found  only  in 
imagination.  Even  where  the  forest  has  been  cut 
away  mercilessly  there  springs  up  a  growth  of 
sprouts  which  covers  the  ground  and  answers  almost 
the  same  purpose  in  causing  rainfall  (if  there  is  any 
effect  of  that  kind)  as  the  forest.  Even  where  land 
is  entirely  cleared  of  a  forest  we  have  at  times  the 
green  pasture,  and  at  others  still  heavier  crops 
which  leave  the  ground  anything  but  a  sandy  waste. 

Rainfall  Measurement  in  Porest  and  Open. — But  the 
strongest  argument  adduced  in  the  past  to  show  the 
influence  of  forest  on  rainfall  has  existed  in  a  com- 
parison between  rain-gauge  measures  in  the  forest 
and  the  open  field.  Such  records  have  been  made 
for  more  than  thirty  years  in  France  and  Germany 
and  surely  we  must  have  here,  if  anywhere,  a  suffi- 
cient proof  of  a  forest's  influence. 

Admitting  that  we  have  perfect  instruments  and 
careful  observers,  there  still  remains  a  most  serious 
doubt  as  to  the  immediate  environment  of  each 
gauge  and  as  to  the  possibility  of  a  direct  compari- 
son. It  is  probable  that  no  two  gauges  2000  feet 
apart  can  be  placed  so  as  to  catch  the  same  amount 
of  rain,  though  to  all  appearances  the  exposure  is 
faultless  in  each  case.  This  is  plainly  seen  on  the 
roof  of  a  building.  For  example,  before  the  office  of 
the  Weather  Bureau  was  removed  to  its  present  lo- 
cation in  Washington,  eighteen  rain  gauges  were 
placed  on  the  roof  and  one  upon  the  sod  not  500  feet 
away.  There  was  only  one  of  the  gauges  that  gave 
the  same  rainfall  in  all  storms  as  the  one  on  the  sod. 
Some  of  the  others  gave  more  in  some  storms  and 
some  less,  but  all  of  them  in  the  total  rainfall  of 
eight  months  gave  less  than  the  one  which  compared 
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exactly  with  the  sod  gauge.  In  an  early  publication 
of  rainfall  records  in  this  country  (not  by  the  Weather 
Bureau,  however)  two  stations  are  given — Marengo 
and  Riley,  in  Illinois — not  more  than  three  miles 
apart,  but  yet  differing  by  19  inches  in  the  total  an- 
nual precipitation  for  several  years.  1  have  no 
doubt  that  in  the  latter  instance  one  or  both  gauges 
were  badly  exposed;  but  enough  has  been  said  to 
show  the  extreme  caution  needed  in  studying  such 
records  and  the  absolute  necessity  that  exists  in  ob- 
taining a  comparison  between  gauges  that  are  not 
affected  harmfully  by  their  surroundings. 

The  French  Investigation*.— One  of  the  best  of  all 
researches  in  this  line  has  been  conducted  at  Nancy, 
in  France.  Within  a  distance  of  five  or  six  miles 
there  have  been  four  stations  established^-at  Nancy 
In  the  open  and  at  Belle- Fontaine  in  the  forest  and, 
500  feet  higher  vertically,  Amance  (open)  and  Cinq- 
Tranchees  (forest).  The  latter  stations  are  in  a 
mofe  hilly  region  and  cannot  be  compared  together, 
as  can  the  former.  At  the  lower  stations  we  have 
comparative  observations  for  twenty-five  years.  I 
have  summed  these  in  three  groiips,  containing  eight, 
eight  and  nine  years  in  each  group.  First  group, 
Nancy  (open),  had  31.16  inches,  while  Belle-Fontaine 
(forest)  had  32.46  inches;  second  group,  33. 39  inches 
and  34.07  inches;  third  group,  30.05  inches  and  29.83 
inches.  We  see  that,  while  the  first  eight  years 
showed  a  very  slight  excess  in  the  forest  rainfall 
over  that  in  the  open  field  in  the  last  nine  years  (in- 
cluding 1894,  last  published),  the  open  station  showed 
a  little  more  rain  than  the  forest  station.  These  ob- 
servations were  made  with  particular  care,  for  the 
purpose  of  exactly  determining  the  influence,  and 
may  be  relied  on  If  the  environments  of  the  gauges 
were  comparable.  At  Amance  (open)  and  Cinq- 
Tranchees  (forest)  the  observations  have  not  been 
quite  so  regular,  though  we  have  twenty-five  full 
years  of  records  at  these  two  stations,  but  not  the 
same  years  as  at  the  other  stations.  Amance  shows 
28.70  inches  and  Cinq-Tranchees  (forest)  33.39  inches, 
or  an  apparent  preponderance  of  6.7  inches  a  year 
in  the  forest.  This  would  make  more  than  20  per 
cent  greater  in  the  forest  than  in  the  opefl.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  these  last 
two  stations  are  on  an  eminence,  and  are  not  strictly 
comparable,  and  this  result  cannot  vitiate  that  at 
the  two  other  stations,  which  shows  no  effect. 

Herman  Observation's. — In  Germany  we  have  a 
rather  remarkable  record  of  a  slightly  different 
character.  Lintzel  Is  a  station  on  the  Luneburg 
heath,  which  began  to  be  planted  with  trees  In  1887, 
at  the  rate  of  1000  to  1500  acres  a  year,  and  in  a  few 
years  over  8000  acres  were  covered.  In  the 
midst  of  this  forest  is  the  meteorologic  station  in  an 
open  field  of  some  seventy-five  acres.  Before  plant- 
ing the  forest  97  per  cent  of  the  surface  was  field, 
meadow,  or  heath,  and  afterward  80  per  cent  was 
fofest  and  2"0  per  cent  Was  roads,  open  field,  and 
heath.  Around  this  station,  pretty  evenly  distrib- 
uted, and  Within  fifty  miles,  there  are  thirteen  rain- 
fall stations,  which  have  been  carefully  established 
and  presumably  are  comparable  with  the  Lintzel  sta- 
tion in  the  midst  of  the  growing  forest.  There  is  no 
means  of  knowing  whether  any  of  these  stations  have 
been  changed  or  not,  but  for  our  purpose  we  may 
consider  the  material  homogenous  and  treat  it  ac- 
cordingly. Records  from  1882  to  1896  (fifteen  years) 
are  available.  Charts  were  prepared  for  each  year, 
showing  the  ratio  between  the  Lintzel  record  and 
that  at  each  station  of  the  thirteen.  There  is  no 
space  for  these  charts,  but,  in  place  of  them,  I  give 
here  the  mean  of  all  the  thirteen  station  ratios  for 
each  vear:  1882,  81;  1883,  83;  1884,  101;  1885,  103; 
1886, '82;  1887,  98;  1888,  93;  1889,  122;  1890,  97;  1891, 
100;  1892,  90;  1893,  96;  1894,  142;  1895,  128;  1896,  136. 

The  Figures  Not  Significant. — Thpse  figures  are  ex- 
tremely significant,  and  may  be  further  elucidated 
as  follows:  The  smaller  ratios  show  a  less  rainfall  at 
Lintzel  as  compared  with  surrounding  stations.  It 
is  impossible  to  determine  whether  these  trees  have 
reached  the  culmination  of  their  effect  or  not.  In 
1896  most  of  them  would  be  seventeen  years  old,  and 
the  ground  would  probably  be  fairly  covered.  It  is 
a  great  pity  that  the  environment  was  changed  or 
some  accident  happened  at  Lintzel  so  as  to  vitiate 
the  three  last  years.  (As  inquiry  was  sent  to  Ger- 
many regarding  the  error,  but  no  response  has  yet 
been  received.)  The  record  does  not  seem  to  show 
any  appreciable  effect  upon  the  precipitation;  in  1884 
the  ratio  was  101,  while  in  1893,  nine  years  later,  it 
was  96.  It  is  probable  that  no  definite  and  unassail- 
able result  can  ever  be  obtained  either  by  the  method 
adopted  in  France  or  this  later  one  in  Germany.  The 
rainfall  is  so  variable  within  a  distance  of  even  a  mile 
or  two,  and  it  is  so  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  ob- 
tain similar  environments  at  all  the  stations,  that  no 
decisive  result  can  be  obtained.  It  will  be  seen 
readily  that  the  multiplication  of  stations  will  do  no 
good,  and,  above  all,  that  the  observation  of  rainfall 
under  trees  in  a  forest  is  absolutely  useless  for  any 
such  discussion  or  study  as  this. 

It  seems  probable  that  if  two  or  three  lines  of  sta- 
tions could  be  established  a  mile  or  two  apart  on 
four  sides  of  an  enormous  forest,  each  line  to  have  a 
dozen  stations  or  so,  about  3000  feet  apart,  four  of 
the  stations  to  be  outside  of  the  forest  and  the  others 
each  in  a  large,  cleared  space  of  at  least  two  acres 


extent  in  the  forest,  something  decisive  might  be  ob- 
tained. It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  from  the 
evidence  already  accumulated  there  would  be  very 
little  to  be  gained  by  a  further  study  of  the  ques- 
tion. It  is  certain  that  the  effect,  if  there  be  one,  is 
almost  inappreciable.  The  favoring  conditions  over 
the  forest  are  balanced  by  those  not  favoring  and 
the  integrated  effect  is  practically  the  same  in  the 
two  cases. 

An  Inappreciable  Gain. — Prof.  tt.  F.  Blanford  of 
India  determined  from  a  most  careful  series  of  rec- 
ords, from  which  all  known  errors  had  been  elimi- 
nated, that  the  forest  had  a  tendency  to  give  2  per 
cent  more  rain  than  contiguous  open  fields.  That  is, 
if  an  open  place  Lad  50  inches  of  rain  in  a  year  a 
near-by  forest  would  have  only  51  inches,  which  is 
practically  inappreciable. 

It  would  be  an  interesting  study  to  select  all  those 
cases  in  experiments  in  forest  and  near-by  fields  in 
which  the  wind  was  blowing  either  from  the  forest  to 
the  field,  or  vice  versa.  It  is  evident  that  if  there  is 
any  effect  on  rainfall  by  the  forest,  it  would  be  viti- 
ated If  not  exactly  reversed  by  such  winds. 

There  is  a  class  of  visual  observations  which  seem 
to  show  an  effect  upon  rainfall  by  the  forest.  Prob- 
ably many  have  seen  heavy  clouds  passing  over  a 
plain,  but  which  only  precipitated  as  they  passed 
over  a  forest.  Also  in  a  hilly  region  it  is  a  frequent 
phenomenon  that  fog  and  low-lying  cloud  hover  near 
a  forest,  and  not  over  an  open  plain.  One  also  notes 
very  often  in  passing  into  a  forest  on  a  damp  day 
that  the  trees  drip  moisture,  possibly  condensed 
from  moisture  evaporated  from  the  damp  earth  un- 
derneath. Observations  of  this  nature,  however, 
cannot  ordinarily  be  checked  by  instrumental  means, 
but  show  in  a  general  way  that  the  forest  tends  to 
conserve  vapor  and  moisture  which  in  the  case  of  the 
open  field  would  be  diffused  into  the  atmosphere. 


-    AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEER. 

Some  Considerations  About  Roads. 


At  the  University  Farmers'  Institute  recently  held 
at  Petaluma,  a  paper  on  road  making  was  read  by 
N.  S.  Frost,  a  civil  engineer.  It  was  an  excellent 
paper  throughout  but  some  statements  and  illustra- 
tions were  especially  striking.  We  shall  reproduce 
some  of  them. 

Direction  of  Roads. — The  first  consideration  in 
road  making  is  the  direction.  The  road  should  run 
in  a  direct  line  between  the  initial  and  the  terminal 
points.  Though  this  principle  would  seem  to  be  self- 
evident  we  frequently  see  it  violated,  particularly  in 
the  Western  States,  where  the  favorite  system  is  to 
have  the  roads  run  on  the  section  lines  regardless  of 
topography,  convenience  or  anything  else.  And  yet 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  this  is  the  very  worst  system 
that  could  be  adopted.  Topography  does  not  run 
according  to  section  lines,  nor  do  railroads,  and  these 
are  the  guiding  features  in  the  location  of  towns,  and 
yet  in  laying  out  a  system  of  roads  to  connect  these 
towns,  it  is  thought  necessary  that  all  the  roads 
should  point  straight  to  the  north  pole,  as  if  every 
wagon  was  a  relief  expedition  and  loaded  with  grub 
for  the  frozen-in-whalers.  I  had  some  experience  of 
the  beauties  of  this  system  in  San  Joaquin  county. 
The  railroad,  which,  of  course,  governs  the  location 
of  the  towns,  runs  nearly  northeast,  while  the  roads 
follow  the  section  lines,  so  it  was  necessary  to  travel 
twenty  miles  south  and  west  to  reach  a  point  only 
fifteen  miles  distant. 

Circumstances,  however,  alter  cases,  and  while  in 
geometry  the  straight  line  is  the  shortest  distance 
between  two  points  the  rule  does  not  always  follow  in 
road  making.  A  straight  road  in  a  hilly  country  is 
a  bad  road,  because  either  the  grades  would  be  very 
steep,  or  it  would  cost  a  great  deal  of  money  to  re- 
duce them.  The  road  should  wind  around  the  hills 
instead  of  climbing  over  them,  but  this  simple  prin- 
ciple is  too  often  disregarded.  Roads  are  carried 
over  short  spurs  that  they  might  just  as  well  go 
around,  and  in  many  cases  the  distance  would  be  but 
little,  if  any  greater.  Suppose  the  half  of  a  water- 
melon or  pumpkin  is  lying  on  the  ground.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  a  straddle  bug  meeting  with  this  obstruc- 
tion in  his  travels,  would  have  no  farther  to  go  in 
passing  around  it,  than  if  he  climbed  over  it,  and  it 
would  be  a  good  deal  easier.  Five  hundred  feet  of 
elevation  is  equal  to  a  mile  or  more  on  a  common 
road,  and  considerably  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half 
on  a  good  macadamized  one.  And  this  brings  us  to 
the  proposition  that  the  better  the  road  the  greater 
the  evil  of  grades.  For  instance,  on  a  railroad,  where 
the  resistance  is  about  eight  pounds  to  the  ton,  or 
1-280,  a  grade  of  about  four  inches  to  the  hundred 
feet  will  double  the  resistance  and  consequently  the 
power  required,  while  on  a  common  road  where  the 
resistance  is  seldom  less  than  1-20,  it  would  require 
a  grade  of  five  feet  to  the  hundred  to  double  the 
resistance.  On  a  good  macadamized  road  two  feet 
per  hundred  would  have  the  same  effect.  This,  how- 
ever, is  no  argument  against  improving  the  surface 
of  a  mountain  road. 

Importance  of  Grades. — In  establishing  a  new  road 
there  are  always  some  points  through  which  it  must 
pass,  say  certain  low  passes  in  the  hills.  Between 


these  points  the  road  should  follow  the  grade 
tour  line  so  that  the  grade  from  one  ruling  point 
the  other  shall  be  uniform,  the  uniform  grade  bein# 
always  the  minimum.  In  a  long  ascent  it  is  allowable 
to  introduce  level  or  nearly  level  stretches,  especially 
at  the  bends,  but  there  should  be  no  descent  on  the 
downgrade,  as  that  would  necessitate  climbing  two 
or  more  hills  instead  of  one.  Two  villages  with  un- 
pronounceable Indian  names,  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  located  twenty  miles  apart,  on  an  equally  un- 
pronounceable creek,  have  a  difference  of  elevation 
between  them  of  800  feet.  The  most  level  common 
road  between  them  rose  more  than  1200  feet  in  going 
up  the  creek  and  more  than  400  feet  in  going  down. 
The  line  of  a  new  plank  road  laid  out  by  a  competent 
engineer  rises  only  the  necessary  800  feet  on  the 
ascent  and  has  no  up-grade  at  all  in  the  other  direc- 
tion, thus  saving  one-third  of  the  height  in  one 
direction  and  all  of  it  in  the  other.  Gillespie,  in  his 
work  on  road  making,  speaks  of  a  road  in  England 
where  Telford  saved  1283  feet  of  perpendicular  height 
and  more  than  two  miles  in  distance  betweeu  two* 
points  twenty-four  miles  apart. 

Drainage  of  Roads. — The  improvement  of  our  pres- 
ent roads,  however,  is  a  more  important  question  at 
present  than  the  laying  out  of  new  ones.  The  sur- 
face should  be  hard  and  smooth,  free  from  dust  in 
summer  and  mud  in  winter.  How  is  this  to  be  ac- 
complished? The  first  and  most  important  requisite 
is  thorough  drainage.  The  water  must  be  kept  off 
the  roadway,  for  while  drainage  alone  will  often  con- 
vert a  very  bad  road  into  a  passably  good  one,  no 
possible  amount  of  labor  or  expense  will  make  even 
a  tolerably  good  road  until  the  water  is  gotten  rid 
of.  The  roadbed  should  be  well  crowned,  and  pro- 
vided with  capacious  ditches  on  each  side,  and  these 
ditches  should  be  kept  clear  of  grass,  brush  and  rub- 
bish; the  water  should  have  free  acess  to  the  ditches 
from  the  road,  and  from  the  ditches  to  the  natural 
watercourse. 

Tlie  Surface. — The  surface  of  the  roads  should  be 
hard,  smooth  and  non-elastic.  A  surface  of  India 
rubber  might  be  very  pleasant  to  drive  over,  but  it 
would  be  killing  on  the  team.  As  to  the  importance 
of  smoothness,  let  us  see  what  is  the  effect  of  a  stone 
or  rut.  Suppose  a  wagon  with  its  load,  weighing  one 
ton,  meets  a  rock  four  inches  high,  what  will  be  the 
power  required  to  pull  over  it?  Let  the  radius  of  the 
wheel  be  twenty-six  inches  ;  the  load  on  it  will  be 
500  pounds.  Now,  it  is  easy  to  calculate  from  the 
leverage,  that  it  requires  a  force  of  a  little  more 
than  314  pounds  to  pull  the  wagon  over  this  obstruc- 
tion. If  the  road  is  a  tolerably  good  one  the  tractive 
power  required  to  draw  the  wagon  over  it  will  be 
about  one-twentieth  of  the  load  or,  in  the  present  case 
100  pounds.  Thus  it  appears  to  draw  one  wheel  over 
a  rock  four  inches  high  requires  more  than  three 
times  the  power  that  it  required  to  draw  the  whole 
load  over  the  rest  of  the  road,  but  of  course  no  one 
ever  saw  a  four-inch  rock  on  any  of  our  Sonoma 
county  roads.  Take  as  large  a  sledge-hammer  as 
you  can  swing  and  bring  it  down  on  the  axle  with  a 
force  of  170-foot  pounds  and  you  have  the  effect  of 
dropping  into  a  four-inch  rut.  I  have  known  a  four 
or  five-inch  chuckhole  that  could  have  been  filled  for 
10  cents  to  cost  the  owner  of  the  wagon  more  than 
$10,  and  that  not  very  long  ago  nor  very  far  from 
Petaluma.  If  the  road  is  an  earth  road  there  should 
be  no  stones  allowed  upon  it,  as  earth  and  rock  can 
not  wear  equally  and  sooner  or  later  stones  will  pro- 
ject above  the  surface,  and  about  the  worst  thing 
that  can  be  done  with  a  rut  is  to  fill  it  with  stones, 
as  that  will  soon  make  a  ridge  instead  of  a  rut,  and 
while  ruts  are  great  friends  of  the  wheelwrights, 
ridges  are  by  no  means  friendly  to  teams. 

A  great  preventive  of  ruts  is  wide  tires  and 
sprinkling.  The  sprinkling  is  being  provided  for  by 
the  Supervisors  of  this  county,  and  the  taxpayers 
will  soon  find  that  the  pumps  and  water  wagons  are 
as  good  an  investment  as  could  be  made. 

Rolling. — Whether  the  road  is  of  earth,  gravel  or 
macadam,  it  should  be  rolled  with  a  good  heavy 
roller,  a  ten-ton  steam  roller  being  far  the  best,  and 
the  rolling  continued  as  long  as  any  settlement  can 
be  observed,  filling  all  depressions  as  they  appear, 
and,  in  case  of  a  gravel  or  macadam  road,  the  roadbed 
should  be  thoroughly  rolled  before  the  gravel  or 
broken  stone  is  placed  on  it.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  object  of  macadamizing  is  to  provide 
a  hard  surface  for  the  wheels  and  to  keep  the  water 
from  the  surface  of  the  roadbed.  The  roadbed  has 
to  carry  the  weight  of  the  stone  covering  as  well  as 
that  of  the  traffic  over  it,  and  it  is  useless  to  place 
the  covering  until  the  roadbed  is  prepared  for  it. 

The  Supervisors  of  Sonoma  county  have  made  a 
good  beginning  by  providing  pumps  and  sprinkling 
wagons.  Now  let  them  go  a  little  further  and  pro- 
vide one  or  more  ten-ton  steam  rollers,  portable  rock 
breakers  and  road  graders.  Most  of  our  roads  con- 
tain enough  rocks  to  go  a  long  way  towards  macad- 
amizing a  tract  from  eight  to  sixteen  feet  wide,  and 
there  are  quarries  accessible  to  all.  Let  the  rocks 
be  removed  from  the  roads,  and  passed  through  the 
breaker.  The  steam  roller  will  furnish  power  both 
to  transport  and  operate  it,  the  roads  properly 
graded,  the  broken  rock  replaced,  and  the  whole 
thoroughly  rolled.  A  few  years  of  this,  and  Sonoma 
county  roads  will  be  a  model  for  the  State  and  will 
repay  the  cost  over  and  over  again. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


When  Mother  Looks. 


J  'member  such  a  lot  of  things 

That  happened  long  ago, 
When  me  an'  Jim  was  six  weeks  old— 

An'  now  we're  ten  or  so. 
But  those  I  remember  best— 

Tbe  ones  I  'most  can  see  - 
Are  the  things  that  used  to  happeu 

When  mother  looked  at  me. 

One  time  in  church,  when  me  an'  Jim 

Was  snickerin'  out  loud — 
The  minister  was  prayin'  an' 

The  people's  heads  was  bowed— 
We  had  the  biggest  kind  of  joke 

About  a  bumblebee. 
But  things  got  quiet  pretty  quick 

When  mother  looked  at  me. 

And  then  there's  sometimes  when  I  think 
I've  had  just  lots  of  fun 

A-goin'  in  a-swimmin'  with  the  boys 
Down  there  by  Jones'  run, 

But  just  when  I  get  back  home  again- 
Just  'bout  in  time  for  tea — 

There's  a  kind  of  differ' nt  feeling  comes 
When  mother  looks  at  me. 

That  time  when  I  was  awful  sick 

An'  the  doctor  shook  his  head, 
An'  every  time  pa  come  around 

His  eyes  was  wet  an'  red  ; 
I  'member  her  hands  on  my  face, 

How  soft  they  used  to  be- 
Somehow  the  pain  seemed  easier 

When  mother  looked  at  me. 

It's  funny  how  it  makes  you  feel— 

I  ain't  afraid  of  her. 
She's  about  the  nicest  person 

You'd  find  most  anywhere; 
But  tbe  queerest  sort  of  feeling, 

As  queer  as  queer  can  be. 
Makes  everything  seem  different 

When  mother  looks  at  me. 

— Letchwood  Smith. 


Santa  Claus  Came. 


"If  you  please,  sir — " 

"Eh?    What  now?" 

The  crusty  old  gentleman  turned 
suddenly  and  sharply,  and  glared  from 
beneath  his  shaggy  eyebrows  at  the 
little  figure  beside  him.  The  figure 
was  that  of  a  girl  eight  years  old,  per- 
haps, but  small  and  frail.  She  wore 
an  enormous  sunbonnet  that  might 
have  been  made  .for  the  wife  of  the 
giant  Blunderbore,  so  out  of  propor- 
tion was  it  to  the  diminutive  wearer, 
and  out  of  its  depths  peered  a  thin 
little  face,  with  big,  frightened  brown 
eyes,  Her  clothing  was  so  clean  and 
neat  that  one  scarcely  noticed  how 
very  poor  it  was,  and  as  she  stared  up 
into  the  terrible  face  above  her  one  of 
the  little  feet  wriggled  uneasily  in  the 
depths  of  the  costly  rug. 

"If  you  please,  sir,  mother  said  to 
tell  you  that  she  couldn't  come  up  to- 
day because  she's  sick." 

The  childish  treble  was  a  little  shaken 
this  time,  for  the  shaggy  eyebrows 
were  very  close  to  her,  and  they  gave 
the  old  gentleman  a  look  that  was 
terrible  beyond  belief. 

He  was  in  a  dreadful  temper,  this 
crusty  old  gentleman,  and  nothing  made 
him  angrier  than  for  .poor  people  to 
get  into  his  house.  He  hated  the  sight 
of  poverty,  and  all  his  servants  had 
special  orders  to  guard  the  doors  and 
the  gates  and  see  that  no  moan  of  woe 
or  want  ever  reached  his  ears.  And 
yet,  after  all,  this  little  beggar  had 
slipped  past  the  bolts  and  bars  into  his 
very  study  where  his  own  servants 
scarcely  dared  to  enter. 

I  don't  know  what  dreadful  thing 
might  have  happened  if  it  had  not  been 
for  that  one  little  word  "  mother  "  in 
the  child's  fluttering  speech.  Children 
so  seldom  speak  the  word  nowadays 
that  it  gave  a  little  shock  of  surprise. 
Instantly  he  found  himself  looking  be- 
yond the  child,  at  an  old,  long-forgotten 
scene — a  little  cabin,  with  a  white 
country  road  winding  past  it  and  an 
awkward  boy  going  down  the  road, 
stopping  at  the  last  curve  to  wave  his 
hand  to  his  mother,  who  stood  in  the 
door  watching  him  go  out  into  the 
world. 

Then  he  remembered  himself  and 
asked  sharply: 

"  And  who  is  your  mother,  pray,  and 
why  should  she  come  here  ?  " 

"Please,  sir,"  said  the  quavering 
little  voice,  "  mother's  tbedust  woman." 

"The  what?"  ejaculated  the  old 
gentleman,  with  another  dreadful 
frown. 

"  She  comes  up  once  a  week  and 
dusts  the  bric-a-bric,"  explained  the 


child.  "The  housekeeper  hired  her. 
She  says  she  doesn't  feel  equal  to  it 
herself,  and  mother  does  it  so  nicely." 

"  Aha  I  "  muttered  the  old  gentleman 
with  an  angry  gleam  in  his  eyes  under 
those  fearful  brows.  "  So  Mrs.  Murray 
brings  outsiders  into  tbe  house  when 
my  back  is  turned,  does  she  ?  They're 
all  alike,  a  pack  of  cheats  and  robbers  ! 
I'll  teach  her  to  violate  my  confidence, 
and  fill  mv  house  with  irresponsible 
people  !  You  may  wait  in  this  room 
till  Mrs.  Murray  comes.  Do  you  hear  ? 
And  then  I  shall  have  a  message  to 
send  to  your  mother." 

He  rang  the  bell  violently,  and  ordered 
that  Mrs.  Murray  be  sent  to  him  as  soon 
as  she  returned.  Having  made  this 
satisfactory  arrangement  he  took  up 
his  paper  again  and  ignored  the  little 
figure  in  the  sunbonnet. 

But  before  he  had  read  a  dozen  lines 
there  was  a  light  touch  on  his  arm,  and 
the  brown  eyes  were  looking  up  into 
his. 

"Please,  sir,  may  I  look  out  of  the 
window  while  we're  waiting?" 

He  was  so  astonished  that  he  could 
not  reply  for  a  moment,  but  he  did 
finally  give  a  scornful  grunt  of  assent. 

There  was  silence  in  the  room  for  a 
long  time.  Not  a  clock  ticked,  for  old 
Mr.  Roberts  could  not  endure  the  tick- 
ing of  clocks.  Not  a  leaf  stirred,  not  a 
cricket  chirped.  The  child  was  out  on 
the  little  balcony,  leaning  on  the  stone 
balustrade.  Her  bonnet  had  fallen  off, 
and  the  sunlight  falling  on  the  mass  of 
brown  hair,  wove  it  full  of  gleams  of 
gold. 

Another  touch  on  his  arm — there  she 
was  again.  Her  hand — such  a  little 
morsel  of  a  hand — trembled  with  some 
emotion,  and  her  eyes  shone  with  a 
strange  light. 

"  It  must  be  nice  to  live  on  a  hill  !  " 
was  what  she  said. 

The  old  gentleman  in  the  armchair 
had  never  been  more  astounded  in  his 
life.  He  stared  at  her  and  forgot  to 
say  anything. 

"  I  have  always  wanted  to  live  on  a 
hill,"  she  went  on.  "  Our  house  is  away 
down  yonder,  and  you  can't  see  any- 
thing but  the  houses  across  the  street. 
But  up  here  you  can  look  so  far,  and 
the  sky's  so  close  to  you.  Don't  you 
think  people  can  be  better  when  they 
live  on  a  hill  ?  " 

The  newspaper  fell  to  the  floor  un- 
heeded, and  the  crusty  old  gentleman 
and  the  little  girl  looked  at  one  another. 
After  awhile  the  old  gentleman  went 
to  the  balcony  and  looked  down  to  the 
roofs  of  the  crowded  houses  iu  the 
narrow  streets  below  and  then  away  to 
the  far  horizon.  This  beautiful  home  of 
his  crowned  the  summit  of  this  purple 
hill,  and  was  uplifted  so  far  above  the 
noise  and  dust  and  wretchedness  of  the 
city  that  lay  below.  Truly,  it  was 
a  pleasant  thing  to  live  on  a  hill.  He 
had  never  thought  of  it  before,  but  all 
at  once  he  fancied  himself  down  among 
those  miserable  tenements,  looking  up 
at  this  beautiful  home  and  thinking  how 
near  to  heaven  it  reached. 

There  was  a  hurried  tap  at  the  door, 
and  Mrs.  Murray  presented  herself. 
Her  comfortable  figure  was  attired  still 
in  the  neat  dress  that  she  had  worn  in 
the  street.  Her  round  face  was 
wreathed  with  smiles,  but  she  was 
obviously  fluttered  and  quaking  with 
fear. 

"  Did  you  leave  word  that  you  wanted 
to  see  me,  sir  ?  "  she  asked,  and  then 
waited  for  the  blow  to  fall. 

"Mrs.  Murray,"  said  the  old  gentle- 
man in  his  stiffest  and  most  formal 
manner,  "  am  I  to  understand  that  you 
have  employed  a  woman  to  come  here 
once  a  week  and  dust  the  bric-a-brac  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir.  Mrs.  Holmes  her  name 
is,  and  she's  very  careful,  sir.  I  couldn't 
do  better  myself." 

She  glanced  up  anxiously  at  the 
wooden  countenance  before  her.  What 
terrible  thing  was  he  going  to  say  next. 

"Mrs.  Murray,  the  woman  has  sent 
this  child  to  say  that  she  is  too  ill  to 
come.  That  will  do.  You  will  excuse 
her  until  she  recovers." 

Mrs.  Murray  went  back  to  her  own 
room  and  fell  into  a  chair.  If  it  had  been 
consistent  with  the  dignity  of  Mr. 
Robert's  housekeeper  to  stagger,  she 
certainly  would  have  staggered.  She 
kept  repeating  to  herself:  "Did  you 


ever  ?"  and  "I  can't  believe  it."  She 
said  afterward  that  you  might  have 
knocked  her  down  with  a  straw,  though 
that  was  figurative,  of  course. 

This  as  the  beginning  of  Marjorie's 
visits  to  the  great  house  on  the  hill. 
Her  mother  did  not  come  again,  but 
every  day  the  big  sunbonnet  went  toil- 
ing up,  and  then  the  glint  of  the  golden 
hair  would  be  seen  in  the  great  rooms 
where  no  child  had  ever  strayed  before. 
Not  that  she  was  boisterous,  or  laugh- 
ing, or  childlike  in  any  way.  She  would 
sit  in  Mrs.  Murray's  room  for  hours, 
with  her  hands  folded  on  her  lap, 
watching  the  lady  at  work  and  some- 
times talking  softly,  or  she  would  follow 
her  from  room  to  room,  gazing  with 
rapt  delight  at  every  beautiful  object. 

Mr.  Roberts  knew  that  she  was  in 
the  house,  but  he  said  nothing.  He 
was  conscious  sometimes  that  the  child 
stopped  near  him  and  stood  with  her 
hands  behind  her,  regarding  him  with 
grave  scrutiny,  but  he  did  not  drive 
her  away,  as  he  might  have  been  ex- 
pected to  do  a  few  weeks  before. 

He  was  in  his  study  one  morning 
when  he  heard  Mrs.  Murray  come  into 
the  adjoining  room.  The  door  was 
ajar,  and,  softly  as  she  spoke,  her 
words  came  to  him  distinctly. 

"That  was  a  present  from  my  son 
last  Christmas,"  she  said.  "  Dear  boy  ! 
He  never  fails  to  send  me  something 
every  Christmas  and  every  birthday." 

Then  came  a  small  voice,  full  of  wist- 
ful meaning. 

"Mrs.  Murray,"  it  said,  *■' do  you 
like  Christmas  ? 

"  Why,  Marjorie  !  "  was.  the  shocked 
reply.  "Why,  of  course,  I  do  !  Every- 
body likes  Christmas  ! " 

"I  don't,"  said  the  small  voice — such 
a  desolate  little  voice  it  seemed.  "I 
had  rather  leave  Christmas  out  of  the 
year." 

"Marjorie!"  No  words  could  ex- 
press the  horror  and  amazement  in 
Mrs.  Murray's  tone. 

"I  would!"  The  small  voice  had 
grown  thinner  and  higher  it  its  painful 
intensity.  "  What's  the  use  of  a  Christ- 
mas that  never  gets  to  some  people  at 
all  ?  There  was  little  lame  Peter 
Franks,  who  lived  in  the  room  opposite 
to  ours,  and,  oh,  he  wanted  a  Christmas 
so  much,  Mrs.  Murray  !  He  used  to 
hang  his  stocking  up  every  year,  every 
single  year,  and  he  always  thought 
there'd  be  something  in  it  next  morning, 
but  there  never  was  anything — not  a 
single  thing — and  now  poor  Peter's 
dead,  and  he  never  had  a  Christmas  in 
all  his  life." 

"  My  dear  !  My  dear  !  " 

The  old  gentleman  in  the  study  heard 
the  exclamation,  and  he  knew  that  the 
voice  that  uttered  it  was  full  of  tears. 
He  rose  hastily  and  slipped  out  of  the 
study,  and  then  ordered  his  carriage 
and  went  driving. 

The  day  following  was  Christmas  eve. 
Carriers  from  town  were  busy  all  day 
bringing  in  the  presents  that  be  had 
bought  for  the  servants,  and  there  was 
great  happiness  in  the  servants'  hall, 
with  much  confusion  and  many  awkward 
attempts  to  thank  the  master,  who 
waved  off  every  such  attempt  with  an 
air  of  lofty  patronage.  Outside  of  this 
family  of  servants  he  had  never  given 
any  one  a  present  in  all  his  life.  He 
had  never  contributed  to  charities, 
public  or  private.  He  had  never  helped 
the  poor — indeed,  he  had  never  listened 
to  their  appeals. 

He  had  important  business  in  an- 
other city  which  would  keep  him  away 
all  through  Christmas  week,  he  ex- 
plained to  Mrs.  Murray,  and  he  must 
leave  that  evening.  In  the  afternoon 
he  muffled  himself  in  great  coat  and 
furs  and  drove  away,  and  as  soon  as 
the  carriage  was  half  way  down  the  hill 
the  servants  relaxed  from  their  usual 
stiff  propriety,  and  began  to  enjoy 
themselves  in  their  own  way. 

A  telegram  was  handed  to  Mr. 
Roberts  at  the  station  as  he  was  about 
to  buy  his  ticket.  What  little  things 
sometimes  change  the  whole  course  of 
a  life  !  The  information  thus  received 
made  the  trip  unnecessary,  and,  after 
loitering  about  the  city  for  a  while,  he 
returned  home  on  foot  and  entered  his 
house  quietly  by  a  side  door. 

Sounds  of  boisterous  merriment  came 
from  the  servants'  quarters,  and  the 


owner  of  the  house  frowned  ominously. 
So  this  was  the  way  they  took  advan- 
tage of  his  absence  ? 

He  made  his  way  to  his  study,  unseen 
by  any  one,  and  shut  himself  in — a 
lonely,  selfish,  desolate  old  man.  Even 
the  fire,  which  still  burned  in  the  grate, 
annoyed  him,  and  he  withdrew  behind 
a  screen  and  threw  himself  into  an  easy 
chair.  He  heard  Mrs.  Murray  come 
in  after  a  while,  but  she  only  moved 
about  softly  and  decorously,  setting 
things  in  order,  and  he  did  not  speak. 
She  was  just  passing  into  the  sitting 
room  when  she  gave  a  little  cry  of 
alarm,  followed  by  the  exclamation: 

"Mercy  me,  child  !  How  you  fright- 
ened me  I " 

"  Mrs.  Murray,"  said  the  thin  little 
voice — a  voice  that  Mr.  Roberts  had 
heard  before — "I've  come  up  to  stay 
all  night  ! " 

The  listener  behind  the  screen  heard 
Mrs.  Murray  fall  into  a  chair,  and 
again  she  cried,  "  Mercy  me  !  " 

"I  just  had  to  come!"  the  eager 
voice  went  on.  "Mother's  very,  very 
sick — and  she  needs  thiDgs.  Mrs.  Mur- 
ray— and  maybe  Santa  Claus  might 
bring  'em  if  he  knew — and  how  is  he  to 
know  when  he  never  comes  there  ?  But 
I  know  if  I  went  to  some  fine  house  he'd 
come  and  find  me,  and  so  1  came." 

"Poor  child!   Poor  child  !  " 

Mrs.  Murray  had  gathered  the  little 
waif  to  her  bosom  and  was  rocking  her 
softly  to  and  fro.  The  old  gentleman 
behind  the  screen  could  see  that  by  the 
shadow  on  the  floor.  He  could  see, 
too,  that  the  housekeeper  was  furtively 
wiping  her  eyes. 

Presently  she  rallied  and  said 
cheerily:  "I'll  tell  you  whatwe'll  do, 
Marjorie.  I'll  go  right  down  and  see 
your  mother,  and  you  shall  go  with  me, 
and,  who  knows,  maybe  Santa  Claus 
will  come  there,  after  all." 

"Oh,  no,  he  won't!"  replied  the 
child  with  sorrowful  conviction.  "  You 
don't  know  that  place  !  Santa  Claus 
has  never  heard  of  it !  He  goes  to  rich 
people's  houses,  and  so  I've  come  here 
and  I  must  see  him  to-night — oh  I  must, 
Mrs.  Murray  !  I  don't  care  for  any 
other  Christmas  after  this,  but  I  must 
see  him  to  night,  on  mother's  account, 
you  know." 

There  was  a  dismayed  silence  on  Mrs. 
Murray's  part,  but  presently  she  said. 

"Well,  come  along  into  Mr.  Robert's 
study — thank  goodness  he's  away  from 
home — and  sit  there  before  the  fire  till 
I  come  back.  I'll  take  John  and  go 
down  and  see  your  mother." 

In  another  minute  the  sound  of  her 
retreating  footsteps  had  died  away, 
and  the  old  gentleman,  peeping  from 
behind  the  screen,  saw  a  little  figure 
sitting  before  the  fire  gazing  intently 
into  the  glowing  coals. 

Dusk  was  settling  down  over  the  city. 
He  had  not  been  conscious  of  it  until 
the  electric  burner  above  his  table 
flashed  into  sudden  radiance.  The  flash 
started  the  child,  and  he  heard  her 
moving  softly  about.  What  was  she 
doing  ?  Preparing  to  steal  something, 
probably.  These  children  from  the 
tenement  districts  were  all  thieves. 

But,  no  !  When  he  ventured  to  look 
again,  she  was  at  the  study  table — his 
table — writing.  She  had  his  sacred 
pen,  which  no  other  mortal  had  ever 
dared  to  touch,  and  she  was  writing 
slowly  and  laboriously.  Could  presump- 
tion go  farther  than  that  ?  What 
would  these  people  be  trying  to  do 
next  ? 

It  took  her  a  long  time  to  write  the 
letter,  but  at  last  it  was  finished,  and 
she  laid  down  the  pen  with  a  weary 
sigh.  Then  she  unrolled  a  little  bundle 
that  had  been  lying  beside  her  and 
shook  out — could  the  watcher  believe 
his  eyes  !— a  stocking — a  poor,  forlorn, 
ragged  little  stocking  !  Now  what  could 
she  want  with  that  ? 

She  stood  on  tiptoe  and  peered  around 
the  corners  of  the  mantel  for  a  place 
to  hang  it.  Finally  something  struck 
her  fancy  as  suitable,  and  she  began 
pushing  a  heavy  chair  toward  the 
mantel.  When  it  was  near  enough, 
she  climbed  upon  it  and  hung  the  stock- 
ing upon  the  "  brave  caduceus  "  of  the 
bronze  Mercury  that  he  had  bought 
last  year  in  Rome  and  for  which  he  had 
paid  such  a  price  ! 

Presently  she  had  jumped  down  and 
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was  surveying  the  stocking  with  the 
greatest  pride.  Then  the  note  was 
carefully  folded,  and  she  climbed  upon 
the  chair  again  and  pinned  the  folded 
paper  to  the  toe  so  conspicuously  that 
the  winged  Mercury  seemed  to  stand 
there  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  hold 
up  a  ragged  stocking  for  all  the  world 
to  see. 

And  then— why,  then  she  was  lying 
down  upon  the  rug  with  her  thin  cheek 
on  her  thin  little  hand,  and  the  listener 
heard  a  tired  sigh. 

After  a  long  while  the  old  gentleman 
behind  the  screen  ventured  to  move 
slightly.  After  a  little  longer  he  moved 
again,  and  so  gradually  came  out  of  his 
hiding  place. 

Was  that  old  Mr.  Roberts  tiptoeing 
across  the  room  to  keep  from  startling 
the  poor  little  waif  sleeping  on  his 
hearth  rug  ?  Was  that  the  sordid  old 
man  whom  even  his  friends  had  come 
to  call  a  mere  money  machine,  that 
man  whose  hands  trembled  as  he  un- 
pined  the  little  note  and  spread  it  out 
before  him  ? 

Dear  Santa  Clauce— When  you 
come  to-night  please  look  at  me.  I'll 
be  down  on  the  rug.  Youve  never 
seen  me  before.  You  needent  give  me 
ennything'  but  pleas  fill  the  stocking 
with  things  for  mother  shes  sick.  I 
tied  up  the  toes  so  they  wouldent  drop 
out.  The  Docter  says  wine  and  things 
and  housrent. 

Marjorie  Holmes. 

For  a  long  time  the  old  man  sat  in 
the  chair  before  the  fire.  Something 
within  him  was  breaking  the  cold  and 
selfish  crust  that  years  had  helped  to 
form.  He  sat  there  looking  from  the 
sleeping  child  to  the  forlorn  little  stock- 
ing and  from  the  stocking  to  the  child. 
It  was  the  first  time  a  stocking  had 
ever  been  hung  up  in  his  house — the 
first  time  ! 

Suddenly  the  old  gentleman  rose. 
He  lifted  the  child  gently  and  laid  her 
on  a  couch  which  had  always  been 
sacred  to  his  own  use,  and  covered  her 
with  rugs.  Then  he  went  softly  out, 
and  astonished  the  unsuspecting  ser- 
vants by  appearing  among  them  and 
ordering  the  carriage. 

Could  this  be  old  Theodore  Roberts, 
the  money  machine,  the  selfish,  brusque, 
irritable  old  man — this  man  who  went 
from  store  to  store,  ordering  and  buy- 
ing and  spending  money  as  he  had  never 
spent  it  before  ?  Could  this  be  the 
Mr.  Roberts  that  Mrs.  Murray  knew  — 
this  man  who  went  into  that  sickroom, 
followed  by  a  great  hamper  filled  with 
"wine  and  things  and  house  rent?" 
Was  this  the  man  that  all  the  chari- 
table organizations  shunned,  this  man 
who  drove  about  half  the  night,  leaving 
behind  him  a  trail  of  Christmas  rejoic- 
ing, mingled  with  such  blessings  as  he 
had  never  heard  before  '? 

And  who  was  it  that  drove  up  the  hill 
at  last  under  the  silent  stars,  with  a 
carriage  full  of  bundles  and  with  a 
strange,  soft  feeling  tugging  at  his 
heartstrings  ?  He  smiled  as  he  went, 
and  yet  he  had  to  keep  wiping  his  eyes. 
He  was  glad  it  was  dark  so  that  no  one 
could  see. 

And  what  strange  figure  was  this  in 
the  study  afterward,  this  figure  that 
moved  so  stealthily  and  that  was  so 
busy  stuffing  the  stocking  until  it  was 
ready  to  burst,  and  pinning  things  all 
over  the  outside  of  it  until  the  bronze 
Mercury  seemed  almost  to  stagger 
under  his  burden.  What  had  come 
over  the  old  gentleman  whom  so  many 
people  envied  and  whom  nobody  loved  ? 

Just  before  day,  Mrs.  Murray,  com- 
ing softly  in,  found  him  sitting  by  the 
fire,  watching  the  sleeping  child. 

"It'll  be  a  sad  time  for  her,"  she 
said.  "  Her  mother's  gone,  and  what- 
ever's  to  become  of  the  little  thing,  I 
don't  know." 

"  I  don't  see  why  the  child  shouldn't 
stay  here,  Mrs.  Murray,"  said  the  old 
gentleman,  with  his  face  turned  the 
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other  way.  "  It  would  be  some  extra 
trouble  for  you,  but  I  dare  say  you 
would  not  mind  it." 

"S — sir!"  Mrs.  Murray  managed 
to  articulate. 

Then  the  old  gentleman  turned  around 
and  she  saw  what  was  shining  on  his 
cheeks. 

"Do  you  see  that  stocking,  Mrs. 
Murray  ?  "  he  cried,  in  a  voice  that  she 
had  never  beard  before.  "That's  the 
first  stocking  that  was  ever  hung  up  in 
my  house.  It  looks  homelike,  doesn't 
it  ?  I  have  decided  that  we'll  have 
stockings  hung  up  every  year.  And 
here's  a  child  that  needs  a  home,  and, 
thank  heaven,  I've  a  home  to  give 
her." 

The  child  sighed  and  stirred  and  then 
suddenly  sat  up. 

"  Did  he  come  ?  "  she  cried  eagerly, 
with  a  dazed  look  at  the  bursting 
stocking,  and  the  old  gentleman  beside 
her  gathered  her  up  in  his  arms  and 
said: 

"  Yes,  my  little  one,  he  camel" — 
Philadelphia  Times. 


Gems  of  Thought. 

Beauty  and  ugliness  disappear 
equally  under  the  wrinkles  of  age. 
One  is  lost  in  them;  the  other  hidden. 
— J.  Petit-Senn. 

There  can  be  no  coward  or  craven 
more  abject  than  a  minister  with  any 
conscience,  who  appears  in  the  pulpit 
after  an  idle,  dishonest  week,  to  cheat 
his  congregation  with  a  diet  of  frag- 
ments, seasoned  with  counterfeit 
fervor. — James  Stalker. 

To  be  sensitive  is  to  be  lovable;  but 
to  carry  sensitiveness  into  self-con- 
sciousness is  to  be  very  unlovable. 
The  one  safeguard  against  such  a  nature 
is  to  look  out,  and  not  in.  To  think 
what  we  may  be  able  to  do  for  other 
people,  not  what  they  might  do  for  us 
— that  is  the  key-note  of  harmony. — 
Lilian  Whiting. 

So  far  as  it  is  possible,  I  should  say 
that  the  evening  should  not  only  be 
spent  at  home  by  the  various  members 
of  the  family,  but  they  should  spend  it 
together.  Simply  to  be  at  home  does 
not  answer  the  home  requirement.  To 
be  thoughtlessly  or  selfishly  absorbed 
in  one's  own  special  pursuit,  absent  or 
apart  from  the  home  circle,  is  not  dis- 
charging the  duty.  To  be  in  the  house 
is  not  to  be  in  the  home. — J.  F.  W. 
Ware. 

The  covetous  man  has  many  tools  to 
work  with.  If  deceit  suits  his  purpose, 
he  will  use  it  to  the  best  of  his  skill;  if 
cruelty  will  save  a  penny,  he  will  not 
hesitate  to  kill  a  poor  debtor  for  the 
price  of  his  skin.  No  turn,  either  in 
State  or  religion,  can  hurt  him;  he  re- 
ceives any  impression  and  runs  into 
any  mould  the  times  will  give  him.  He 
is  a  Christian  at  Rome,  a  Heathen  at 
Japan,  and  a  Turk  at  Constantinople; 
what  you  will  without  and  nothing 
within. — Ibid. 

Alas  !  what  reason  have  we  to  think 
any  other  station  in  the  universe  more 
sanctifying  than  our  own  ?  There  is 
none,  so  far  as  we  can  tell,  under  the 
more  immediate  touch  of  God,  none 
whence  sublimer  deeps  are  open  to 
adoration,  none  murmuring  with  the 
whisper  of  more  thrilling  affections,  or 
ennobled  as  the  theatre  of  more  glorious 
duties  *  *  *  *  Those  to  whom  the 
earth  is  not  consecrated  will  find  their 
heaven  profane. — James  Martineau. 


Popular  Science. 

Father  Tacchini,  director  of  the 
Royal  Observatory  at  Rome,  has  re- 
cently published  a  resume  of  his  ob- 
servations on  sun  spots  for  the  first 
half  of  the  present  year.  From  this  it 
appears  that  the  surface  of  the  sun  is 
becoming  more  and  more  quiescent  as 
the  minimum  of  the  sun-spot  period  ap- 
proaches. "  I  have  observed  no  erup- 
tions during  six  months,"  says  Father 
Tacchini ;  and  he  adds,  after  speaking 
of  other  indications  of  lack  of  activity, 
"One  might  therefore  almost  affirm 
that  the  constitution  of  sun  spots  had 
undergone  a  change  !  " 

In  his  report  on  the  reindeer  in 
Alaska  Commissioner  Harris  thus  de- 
scribes the  useful  qualities  of  the  ani- 


mal:  "Providence  seems  to  have 
adapted  the  reindeer  to  the  peculiar 
conditions  of  Arctic  life,  and  made  him 
at  once  the  best  helper  to  man  in  the 
matter  of  transportation  of  supplies, 
the  surest  source  of  animal  food,  and 
the  producer  of  the  warmest  clothing. 
His  horns  and  hoofs  furnish  the  best 
material  for  the  making  of  glue  ;  his 
hair,  on  account  of  its  extreme  light- 
ness, is  the  best  for  use  in  the  con- 
struction of  life-saving  apparatus,  and 
he  also  furnishes  the  possibilities  for 
large  and  wealth-producing  indus- 
tries." 


Fashion  Notes. 


Silver  blue  and  pale  golden  russet 
colors  are  combined  in  demi-dress  cos- 
tumes of  drap  drap  d'ete  and  repped 
silk. 

A  tailor-made  gown  recently  worn  by 
a  smartly  dressed  woman,  who  imports 
her  things  from  Paris,  was  of  shep- 
herd's plaid  in  black  and  invisible 
green.  The  skirt,  unhappy  to  relate, 
dragged  2  or  3  inches  on  the  ground. 
It  was  fitted  with  exactness  about  the 
hips,  and  the  only  fullness  at  the  belt 
was  one  plait  on  either  side  of  the  open- 
ing in  the  center  back. 

The  jacket  was  extremely  short,  and 
the  sleeves  were  without  fullness  in  the 
armhole.  Instead,  an  enlargement  was 
made  by  a  series  of  small  darts.  This 
is  an  entirely  new  idea  in  sleeves,  but 
it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  or  not  it 
will  be  universally  adopted.  It  has 
much  to  recommend  it,  for  while  it 
gives  freedom  of  movement  to  the  arm, 
it  dispenses  with  the  heavy  seams 
necessary  when  the  sleeve  is  gathered 
into  the  armhole,  as  in  the  old-time 
way. 

For  walking  dresses,  woolen  tissues 
hold  their  own,  especially  at  present, 
in  vicunas,  cheviots  and  cloths.  There 
is,  in  that  kind,  a  dress  most  simple 
and  exceedingly  well  thought  of — dark 
green  skirt  of  vicuna,  trimmed  with 
braid  of  the  same  color,  embroidered  in 
jet,  and  laid  flat  on  the  front  of  the  cor- 
sage, right  up  to  the  collar,  which  is 
very  high,  tight  fitting  and  quite  plain. 
The  waistband  is  of  green  ribbed  rib- 
bon, fastened  with  a  jeweled  buckle.  A 
second  costume  is  of  beige  cloth,  the 
skirt  being  trimmed  with  an  edging  of 
feathers  in  tone.  Fancies  in  feathers 
are  numerous  this  winter,  and  with  the 
plumage  of  the  vulgar  poultry  yard 
kind  some  ornaments  are  made  truly 
elegant,  though  simple. 

The  high,  stylish  collars  attached  to 
the  jackets  for  Russian  blouses  worn 
this  season  are  not  infrequently  made 
of  or  lined  with  ermine,  and  very  un- 
becoming it  is  to  most  faces,  with  its 
trying  blue-white  ground,  especially  on 
a  very  cold  day.  The  warm,  creamy 
white  and  the  soft  golden  brown  of  the 
grebe  is  far  more  kind  to  its  patrons, 
and  the  "fur,"  as  this  plumage  is  often 
called,  is  as  fashionable  this  year  as  it 
was  last,  if  not  more  so. 

Black  and  colored  velvet  ribbon  less 
than  2  inches  wide  forms  the  latest 
thing  in  neck  novelties  to  cover  the 
plain  collar  band.  A  yard  and  a  quar- 
ter of  the  ribbon  is  tied  plain  around 
the  neck,  with  a  bow  at  the  back,  and 
on  this,  directly  in  front,  another  small, 
flat  bow,  with  a  fancy  buckle  in  the  cen- 
ter, is  attached. 

A  half-worn  light  silk  waist  may  be 
very  satisfactorily  refurbished  by  strip- 
ing it  crosswise  with  black  velvet  rib- 
bon, putting  velvet  ribbon  around  the 
plain  collar  band  as  previously  de- 
scribed, and  adding  a  new  chemisette 
neck  of  lace  and  a  velvet  belt. 

A  jeweled  pin,  similar  to  a  safety  pin 
in  shape,  is  worn  to  fasten  up  the  curl- 
ing locks  at  the  nape  of  the  neck. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Domestic  Hints. 


Celery  Salad. — Take  half  a  head  of 
cabbage  and  three  bunches  of  celery 
chopped  fine.  Mix  well  one  cupful  of 
vinegar,  a  lump  of  butter  the  size  of  an 
egg,  the  yolks  of  three  eggs,  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  mustard,  one  of  salt,  the 
same  of  pepper  and  two  of  sugar.  Heat 
this  mixture  on  the  stove  until  it 
thickens,  stirring  constantly.  When 
cold  add  two  tablespoonfuls  of  sweet 
cream  or  olive  oil  and  pour  over  the 
celery  and  cabbage. 

Oyster  Soup. — If  a  chicken  pie  is 
made,  take  one  pint  of  the  water  in 
which  the  chickens  were  boiled,  one 
quart  of  oysters  and  their  juice,  and 
one  quart  of  milk.  Heat  up  the  oysters 
in  their  own  liquor  and  the  stock.  As 
soon  as  they  boil  add  the  milk,  which 
should  be  heated  boiling  hot,  and  thick- 
ened. To  thicken  it  use  a  tablespoon- 
ful  of  flour,  mixed  with  the  same  amount 
of  butter.  Let  a  little  of  the  milk 
simmer  with  this  thickening,  then  add 
it  to  the  remainder  heated  boiling  hot, 
and  then  add  the  whole  to  the  oysters, 
which  have  just  begun  to  boil.  Stir 
well,  and  when  the  soup  boils  again 
season  it  with  pepper  and  salt  and 
serve  it. 

Plum  Pudding. — In  the  best  plum 
pudding  beef  marrow  is  used,  not  suet. 
Remove  the  strings  from  three-quar- 
ters of  a  pound  of  the  nicest  beef's 
marrow,  and  chop  it  fine,  adding  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  salt;  add  also  a  pound  of 
Malaga  raisins,  a  pound  of  Sultanas 
and  a  pound  of  currants,  with  three- 
quarters  of  a  pound  of  fine-grated 
breadcrumbs.  Mix  together  half  a  tea- 
spoonful  each  of  allspice,  ground  cloves 
and  cinnamon,  and  half  a  grated  nut- 
meg, and  add  to  the  pudding.  Mix 
thoroughly  all  these  dry  ingredients, 
grate  in  the  yellow  peel  of  a  lemon,  and 
add  two  ounces  each  of  candied  citron, 
orange  and  lemon  peel  cut  in  thin 
slices,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
granulated  sugar.  Add,  finally,  ten 
eggs,  half  a  gill  each  of  rum  and 
brandy,  and  a  gill  of  sherry.  Mix  the 
pudding,  and  if  it  is  too  stiff  add  a 
little  hot  milk,  if  too  thin  a  few  more 
breadcrumbs.  A  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
sweet  almonds,  blanched  and  chopped 
fine,  are  sometimes  added.  When  the 
spices  are  omitted  a  teaspoonful  of  bit- 
ter almonds  is  added  for  seasoning. 

Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

The  saucer  of  preserves  left  over  from 
yesterday's  luncheon  may  be  added  to 
a  little  whipped  cream,  slightly  thick- 
ened with  gelatine,  and  used  for  to- 
day's dessert. 

Whites  of  eggs,  saved  one  or  two  at 
a  time,  kept  in  a  cool  place,  may  be 
used  for  angels'  food,  cornstarch  cake, 
white  layer  cake,  apple  snow,  or  added 
to  the  various  fruit  sponges. 

The  don'ts  for  laundering  white  silk 
handkerchiefs  are  :  Don't  iron  while 
wet,  with  a  very  hot  iron,  or  the  silk 
will  shrivel  and  spoil;  don't  fail  to  rinse 
the  soap  thoroughly  out  of  them,  or 
they  will  be  coarse  and  hard;  don't  rub 
the  soap  directly  upon  them,  or  wash 
them  in  hot  water,  or  they  will  become 
yellow  to  a  certainty. 

When  flatirons  become  rough  or 
soiled,  place  a  little  fine  salt  on  a  paper 
and  rub  them  back  and  forth  over  it. 
Put  a  little  beeswax  between  two 
pieces  of  cloth  and  keep  near  the  iron- 
ing table.  If  the  irons  get  coated  with 
scorched  starch,  rubbing  them  over 
the  cloth  will  usually  remove  it.  When 
ironing  starched  goods,  rub  the  irons 
over  a  bit  of  sandpaper  before  return- 
ing them  to  the  stove. 


|i  Gives  Perfect  Satisfaction. 

3    Granite  State  Evaporator  Co.  *  Sweetser.  Ind.,  June  14.  .8,7. 

JJbJ  Gentlemen:— The  Granite  State  Feed  Cookrr  and  Water  Heater  which  I  purchased 
"^5ri  of  you  sonic  time  ago  is  giving  perfect  satisfaction.  Vefy  little  fuel  is  required  and  1 

M  large  amount  of  heat  is  produced.     livery  stock-raiser  should  own  one.    In  my 

-^f  opinion,  it  is  the  best  made.  Yourstruly,  ROBERT  SHHRON. 

W  25  gallon,  $12 ;  50  gallon,  $17 ;  100  gallon.  $24. 

"^J   GRANITE  STATE  EVAPORATOR  CO.,  6  Temple  Court,  H.Y.City 
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On  the  Yukon  River  and  at 
Fort  Yukon. 


Accompanying  the  party  which  left 
San  Francisco  July  28th.  '97,  on  the 
Portland,  en  route  for  Dawson  City, 
N.  W.  T.,  was  Max  Newberry,  special 
artist  for  the  N.  Y.  Herald.  Herewith 
are  reproduced  two  of  bis  sketches, 


On  the  Klondike. 


Augustus  J.  Bowie  of  San  Francisco  left 
here  July  28th,  18U7,  en  route  for  the  Klon- 
dike. Mr.  Bowie  is  credited  with  being  paid 
a  fee  of  $25,000  by  James  R.  Keene  and  others 
of  New  York  City  to  expert  and  report  on 
that  region.  Mr.  Bowie  writes  from  Dawson 
Uity,  under  date  of  October  8rd,  describing 
the  raid  on  the  steamer  Bella  at  Circle  City 
on  September  25th,  when  she  was  boarded 
and  taken  possession  of  by  fifty  armed  men, 


feed  them  with.    The  police  won't  arrest 
them,   because  they  haven't  any  food  with 
which  to  feed  them.    Everything  is  frozen 
except  the  whisky,  and  there  seems  to  be  an 
I  unlimited  supply  of  that  article  at  50  cents  a 
|  drink,  or  $10  per  bottle.    Champagne  is  $36 
per  bottle,  and  I  suppose  other  beverages  are 
I  at  corresponding  figures.     Five-cent  cigars 
cost  50  cents  each,  and  flour,  outside  of  the 
company's  contracts,  $125  for  a  fifty-pound 
|  sack :  candles,  $1  apiece.  Seventy-five  dollars 
i  is  paid  for  a  five-gallon  can  of  coal  oil.  In 


MINERS   BOATING    DOWN   THE  YUKON. 


one  of  two  miners  journeying  down 
the  Yukon.  The  two  portrayed  went 
in  by  way  of  Skaguay  over  the  Chil- 
coot  pass,  thence  to  the  chain  of  lakes 
and  across  by  boat  to  the  Hootalin- 
qua,  thence  down  the  river  400  miles  to 
the  Klondike. 
The  other  picture  portrays  an  over- 


who  demanded  all  her  stores  and  supplies  for 
the  starving  people  at  Circle  City,  about  188 
miners.  There  were  thirty  passengers  on 
board,  including  Captain  Ray,  U.  S.  A.,  who 
addressed  the  men,  but  without  success. 
They  took  thirty  tons  of  provisions.  Mr. 
Bowie  says  when  the  steamer  arrived  at  Fort 
Cudahy  "  rumors  came  thick  and  fast  about 
starvation  in  Dawson  City  and  the  terrible 
condition  of  affairs  throughout  the  country. 


fact,  none  is  for  sale.  Sugar  is  30  cents  and 
tea  $1  a  pound ;  coffee,  $1  a  pound,  and  not  fit 
for  dogs.  Ordinary  dog  meat,  which  means 
dried  fish,  $1  a  pound.  No  man  works  for  less 
than  $15  for  nine  hours,  and  confers  a  very 
great  favor  upon  you  even  at  that  rate.  Cord- 
wood,  sawed  and  split,  is  $50  a  cord  in  the 
I  yard.  Can't  say  what  it  will  be  before  this 
I  winter  is  over.  Cooking  stoves  are  not  to  be 
had  for  love  or  money.    Some  sheet  iron  ones 


KLONDIKERS*  ARRIVING    AT    FORT  YUKON. 


land  scene,  a  party  of  Klondikers  ar- 
riving at  Fort  Yukon.  The  dogs  are 
preceded  by  a  man  on  snowshoes, 
who  makes  a  trail  in  which  the  animals 
walk.  Dogs  will  not  pull  a  sled  unless 
they  have  a  trail.  They  are  kept  in 
line  by  another  man  in  front  of  the 
sled,  who  steers  by  means  of  a  gee- 
stick.  This  man  also  does  a  good  part 
of  the  pulling. 


Moran  Bros,  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  have  a 
contract  from  an  Eastern  "Yukon  Co."  to 
build  ten  steamers  and  twenty-four  barges 
for  $1,000,000. 


The  ice  was  forming  rapidly  in  the  Yukon, 
and  it  looked  as  though  the  steamer  would  be 
unable  to  face  the  floating  masses  as  they 
came  down  the  stream.  September  30th,  al- 
though partially  frozen  in,  the  steamer 
.parted  for  Dawson  City,  lift}-- three  miles 
away,  where  she  arrived  at  half-past  5  o'clock 
that  evening.  A  more  God-forsaken  place  vou 
never  saw.  The  town  lies  on  a  flat  on  the 
east  side  of  the  river,  immediately  back  of 
which  are  hills  about  500  feet  high.  The  river 
is  about  three-eighths  of  a  mile  wide,  and  is, 
I  should  judge,  quite  deep.  The  elevation 
above  sea  level  is  approximately  1000  feet. 
Where  the  town  is  located  must  have  been  an 
old  rnooso  swamp.  During  the  summer  time 
it  is  undoubtedly  a  regular  quagmire.  There 
are  fully  500  loafers  in  town,  who  won't  work 
and  expect  to  be  fed,  and  there  is  no  food  to 


to  burn.  There  is  absolutely  no  place  to  go. 
There  will  be  no  more  steamers  here  until 
next  July.  The  people  are  still  coming  over 
the  trail  without  provisions.  The  police  here 
are  driving  every  one  down  the  river  as  he 
arrives,  and  the  companies  will  assist  in  push' 
ing  out  of  town  all  persons  who  are  not  sup- 
plied with  food.  To  lose  our  supplies  at  this 
stage  of  affairs  in  Dawson  would  simply  mean 
death.  Money  can't  buy  food,  and  the  actual 
staple  of  life,  flour,  is  Unobtainable.''  At  the 
date  of  writ-ng  Mr.  Bowie  contemplated  re- 
turn at  the  earliest  opportunity. 


can  be  obtained  at  a  cost  ranging  from  $75  to 
$100.  There  is  one  tinner  in  town  working 
five  men,  and  his  orders  are  thirty  days 
ahead.  Sawed  lumber  of  the  poorest  quality 
sells,  when  you  can  get  it,  for  $160  for  1000 
feet,  and  flooring  is  20  cents  a  foot.  The  res- 
taurants are  all  closed  because*  they  cannot 
buy  supplies ;  bakeries  closed  because  there  is 
no  flour  to  be  obtained.  There  is  no  hotel  and 
there  are  no  lodging  houses.  What  in  the 
■vorld  these  people  are  going  to  do  before  the 
season  is  over  I  cannot  say.  Every  building 
on  the  main  street  is  either  a  saloon  with  a 
gambling  outfit  or  a  dance  house.  There  are 
only  two  stores,  which  belong  to  the  compa- 
nies, respectively,  the  Alaska  Commercial 
Company  and  the  North  American  Transpor- 
tation and  Trading  Company.  They  close  at 
5  o'clock,  because  they  have  no  candles  or  oil 


Pacific  Reversible  Disc  Harrow. 

4-foot,  5-foot  and  6-foot  sizes  in  16  or  20-inch  discs. 

We  guarantee  that  this  Harrow  can  be  more 
quickly  reversed  than  any  machine  in  the  market. 

Our  prices  are  a  revelation. 

An  extension  can  be  furnished  admitting  of  a 
space  of  betweenl5  and  6  feet  between  gangs.  A 
center-cut  device  can  he  furnished,  If  desired. 

HOOKER  &  CO., 
16  and  18  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco. 


RUPTURE, 


Hydrocele,  Varicocele, 
Piles,  Fissure, Fistula, 
Ulceration,  etc,  cured 
without  operation  or 
detention  from  business.  «"  NO  PAY  UNTIL. 
CVRED.-Ci  Consultation  Free.  Call  or  send 
for  pamphlet. 

DRS.  MANSFIELD  &  PORTERFIELD. 

838  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
933  MARKET  STREET, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Tear.   :  A.  VAH  DER  HAILLIR,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  $28;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  $26;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.  Full  course  of 
assaying.  $60.  Established  1864  Send  for  Circular. 

Guns    and  Hunters' 
Equipments, 

Cata- 
logues 
will  tell 
you  all 
 about  it. 

Geo.W.Shreve.739  Market  St., S.F 
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DANDY  STEEL  PLOW  DOUBLETREES. 

PRICE  PER  SET,  $1. 
HOOKER    &  CO., 

it;  \M>  is  DRUMM  «t.,  san  FRANCISCO. 


Drill 
Wells 


UfCI  I  Prilling  Machines 
«  El.  I.  ,,f  an  kind*  and  sues, 
fur  drilling  wells  for  bouse, 
farm.  City  and  Village  Water 

works.  Factories,  Ice  Plants, 
Breweries.  Irrigation.  Coal  and 
Mineral  Prospecting,  Oil  un.i 
Gas.  4c.  Latest  and  Best.  30 
las  it'll  yenri  experience.  WltlTE 
Willi         Ui-  WHAT  TOD  WANT. 


Profit 


1 00MIS  &  NYWAN, 
TIM  IN,  OHIO. 


LIGHTNING  WELL  MACH'Y  f 
PUMPS,  AIR    LIFTS,  is  J 
GASOLINE    ENGINES  'ii^CJ 
THE   AMERICAN   WELL  WORKS.  !!  j.^ 

AURORA  III. -CHICAGO.-  DALLAS. TEX.'CT 


MONEY  IN  HONEY! 

Tin-  Weekly 

American  Bee  Journal 

Telia  all  about  It. 

Sample  Copy  Mailed  Free 

G.W.YORK  &  CO. 

llHJIirhiran  St.,  CMC1C0,  ILL. 


TREE  WASH,  OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    W.   JACKSON   at  CO. 
Sole  Agent*.     -      -      Mo.  826  Market  Street. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Blake,    Moff  Itt    «fc  Tova/ne. 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

512  to  516  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFF1TT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE,  McFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or. 
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The  Parlin  &  Orendorff  Company, 
Canton,  III. 


History  of  the  Business  Founded  by  Wm. 
Farlin  in  1X4';. 

In  Canton,  111.,  is  located  the  oldest  perma- 
nent steel  plow  factory  in  the  United  States, 
and  so  far  as  the  writer  knows  the  oldest  per- 
manent agricultural  implement  factory  in  the 
West.  It  was  established  in  1842  by  the  late 
Wm.  Parlin,  who  was  a  thorough  blacksmith, 
having  served  a  regular  apprenticeship  in  the 
East,  and  who  had  the  requisite  energy  and 
ability  to  rise  in  his  calling  and  become  a 
leader  in  the  West  in  the  manufacture  of  a 
general  line  of  agricultural  implements. 
*  Wm.  Parlin  came  to  Canton  in  1840  from 
Massachusetts,  after  having  worked  at  his 


sary  to  get  material  from  and  finished  goods 
to  the  Illinois  river,  ten  miles  away. 

"  Selling  goods  at  that  time  was  quite  a 
different  process  from  what  it  is  to-day,"  said 
Mr  Orendorff  a  few  years  ago  to  a  newspaper 
man  who  was  interviewing  him.  "I  used  to 
load  up  a  platform  wagon  built  for  that  pur- 
pose and  drive  out  to  the  principal  towns 
seeking  customers,  until  my  plows  were 
either  sold  or  consigned  to  country  mer- 
chants, when  I  would  return  to  Canton,  catch 
up  with  my  books  and  office  work  and  do  the 
same  thing  over  again.  As  our  facilities  were 
increased  we  had  to  go  farther  away  to  sell 
our  plows.  We  then  took  them  to  pieces  and 
loaded  them  into  wagons  and  drove  into  far- 
off  territory.  Upon  one  trip  with  three  wagon 
loads  I  remember  driving  for  some  days  with- 
out much  success.  Stopping  one  evening  at  a 
tavern,  I  noticed  a  stranger  with  his  feet 
resting  against  a  jamb  of  the  fireplace,  and 


i  tory  enlarged  until  the  company  now  employs 
|  from  600  to  800  men.    The  force,  together 
with  improved  machinery,  gives  the  Parlin  & 
Orendorff  Company  almost  unlimited  capacity 
in  this  particular  line. 

Messrs.  Hooker  &  Co.,  the  well-known  deal- 
ers in  agricultural  machinery,  Nos.  16  and  18 
Drumm  street,  San  Francisco,  are  sole  agents 
of  the  Parlin  &  Orendorff  Co.  for  the  Pacific 
coast. 

Coast  Industrial  Notes. 


— California  built  more  miles  of  railroad 
(210J  in  '97  than  any  other  State  in  the  Union. 

— The  United  States  increased  its  export 
business  to  Mexico  over  12  per  cent  during 
the  last  fiscal  year,  showing  that  American 
goods  are  satisfying  the  Mexican  trade. 
American  exporters  now  supply  over  50  per 


trade  one  year  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  arriving  at 
Canton  with  only  25  cents  working  capital 
and  his  tools,  but  with  a  determination  to 
earn  his  way  to  success.  He  had  reached 
Canton  by  way  of  the  Mississippi  and  Illinois 
rivers,  walking  ten  miles  from  the  nearest 
landing  to  the  village.  July  4  of  that  year  he 
established  a  blacksmith  shop  and  began 
doing  the  local  work  incident  to  his  trade. 
The  first  article  that  he  made  was  a  "  froe  " 
for  splitting  lath  from  oak  timber  for  building 
purposes.  Prom  this  his  patronage  grew,  and 
during  his  leisure  time  he  began  to  make 
plows.  The  first  that  he  turned  out  had 
wooden  mouldboards  with  steel  shares  cut 
from  old  saws,  but  "boiler  plate"  was  also 
used  for  the  mouldboards  of  some  of  his  plows, 
and  the  first  year,  1S42,  several  were  made 
with  steel  mouldboards  and  landslides.  These 
proved  so  welcome  to  the  farmers  that  he 


after  learning  with  what  we  were  loaded  he 
opened  up  the  conversation  by  asking  me  what 
I  was  going  to  do  with  those  plows.  Upon 
telling  him  my  purpose  he  said:  'Better 
take  them  over  to  my  place  and  I  will  sell 
them  for  you.  My  place  is  at  Knoxville,  la.' 
A  few  days  later  it  began  raining  and  the 
roads,  never  good,  were  abominable.  We 
drove  to  Knoxville,  however,  found  Mr.  Cun- 
ningham to  be  all  right,  left  three  loads  or 
nearly  100  plows  with  him  and  returned  home. 
The  next  spring  he  sold  them  all  and  paid  the 
cash. 

"  We  also  found  markets  for  our  produce  by 
shipping  them  up  and  down  the  Illinois,  Mis- 
sissippi and  Missouri  rivers  by  boat,  I  fre- 
quently going  along,  selling  or  consigning  a 
few  of  them  at  the  different  towns  as  the 
boats  discharged  or  loaded  other  freight,  until 
all  were  disposed  of.    In  the  spring  of  1855  I 


Present  Plant  of  the  Parlin  &  Orendorff  Company,  Canton,  Ohio. 


found  it  necessary  to  employ  extra  help  in 
turning  out  plows,  and  the  original  shop,  a 
small,  rude  building,  was  enlarged  again  and 
again,  until  in  1846  a  small  foundry  was 
added. 

In  the  winter  of  1847-48,  however,  his  entire 
plant  was  swept  away  by  fire  and  he  found  it 
necessary  to  begin  again  in  a  small  way.  His 
first  brick  building  was  erected  on  the  site  of 
the  present  workings  in  1849,  a  20x60  struc- 
ture, one-story  high,  and  Mr.  Parlin's  facili- 
ties for  manufacturing  were  thus  considera- 
bly increased. 

The  business  was  conducted  by  Mr.  Parlin 
alone  until  Jan.  1,  1852,  when  Wm.  J.  Oren- 
dorff joined  resources  with  him,  under  the 
firm  name  of  Wm.  Parlin  &  Co.,  and  prepara- 
tions were  made  for  still  further  enlarging 
the  business.  The  horsepower  that  had  been 
used  for  running  their  grindstones  and  other 
machinery  was  discarded  and  a  steam  power 
employed.  About  this  time  the  Clipper  style 
of  plows  was  designed  and  introduced,  bring- 
ing before  the  farmers  of  the  West  an  imple- 
ment that  still  stands  among  the  leaders 
after  a  lapse  of  over  forty  years.  But  as 
their  output  increased  the  new  firm  found  it 
uphill  work,  their  business  extending  beyond 
the  limits  they  had  hitherto  worked.  Trans- 
portation facilities  were  poor,  as  it  was  neces- 


went  with  a  cargo  down  the  Illinois  river  to 
St.  Louis,  and  up  the  Missouri  as  far  as  Kan- 
sas City,  then  little  more  than  a  landing,  and 
there  established  a  trade  in  that  country 
that  has  had  a  satisfactory  and  continuous 
growth,  extending  all  over  the  great  South- 
west and  West  to  the  Pacific  coast." 

This  energetic  work  in  the  introduction  of 
their  plows  led  to  further  enlargements  of 
the  shops,  and  they  began  the  manufacture 
of  other  agricultural  implements  than  plows, 
beginning  with  walking  cultivators  and 
shovel  plows  in  1856,  stalk  cutters  in  1857,  and 
other  implements  as  the  necessity  arose  or 
favorable  opportunities  presented  themselves. 
In  1865  their  first  riding  cultivator  was  put 
on  the  market.  The  following  year  their 
foundry  was  enlarged  and  additions  were 
made  to  other  parts  of  the  works.  The  first 
lister  ever  manufactured  for  the  trade  was 
built  by  Parlin  &  Orendorff  at  Canton.  It 
was  the  iuvention  of  a  Missouri  blacksmith, 
who  succeeded  in  interesting  this  firm  in  the 
new  method  of  planting  corn  in  the  West.  So 
great  was  its  popularity  that  during  the  first 
year  the  listers  were  sent  out  as  soon  as  fin- 
ished, some  by  express  and  before  the  paint 
had  dried. 

As  the  years  have  rolled  on  the  demand  for 
the  Canton  goods  has  increased  and  the  fac- 


cent  of  all  that  Mexico  imports,  and '98  will 
see  this  percentage  increased. 

— The  Robertson  Raft  Company  has  a  con- 
tract for  1,000,000  feet  of  piling,  to  be  made 
into  a  raft  at  Stella,  Wash.,  on  the  Columbia 
river  and  towed  to  San  Francisco. 

— Sulphur  deposits  owned  by  the  Mexican 
Sulphur  Company  on  the  Colorado  river  below 
Yuma,  Arizona,  are  to  be  developed,  and  a 
railroad  is  to  be  constructed  from  the  mines 
to  the  Colorado  river.  According  to  the  Yuma 
Sun,  as  soon  as  the  shipment  of  sulphur  in 
large  quantities  begins  the  company  will 
charter  ocean  steamers  and  ship  by  the  gulf 
route. 

— The  Mexican  government  appears  to  be 
reaching  for  the  control  of  its  Pacific  coast- 
wise traffic,  which  at  present  is  wholly  in  the 
hands  of  the  owners  of  the  several  American 
steamship  lines  that  ply  between  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Panama.  The  object  embraces  the 
construction  of  a  port  at  San  Jorge,  at  the 
head  of  the  Gulf  of  California,  and  the  build- 
ing thence  of  a  railroad  ninety-six  miles  in 
length  to  Yuma,  Arizona,  here  making  con- 
nection with  the  Southern  Pacific.  Only 
eighteen  miles  of  the  road  would  be  within 
the  United  States. 

—An  agreement  has  been  signed  by  Presi- 
dent Asana  of  the  Japanese  Steamship  Com- 
pany, Toyo  Kaisha,  and  S.  P.  Schwerin,  rep- 
resenting the  Pacific  Mail  and  the  Occidental 
and  Oriental  Companies.  An  agreement  has 
been  entered  into  by  the  steamship  lines 
named  whereby  the  steamers  of  the  Toyo 
Kisson  Kaisha  Line  will  be  put  on  between 
Yokohama  and  San  Francisco  early  in  1898. 
President  Asana  was  in  San  Francisco  not 
long  ago  in  the  interest  of  his  company.  When 
he  returned  to  Japan  there  was  considerable 
doubt  as  to  whether  he  would  have  his  steam- 
ships touch  the  port  of  San  Francisco.  This 
sets  the  matter  at  rest  and  insures  for  this 
city  a  more  frequent  service  between  San 
Francisco  and  the  Orient. 

— The  output  of  California  salmon  fisheries 
this  year  is  17,695,000  salmon.  In  the  State 
hatcheries  are  24,000,000  salmon  eggs  that 
will  be  hatched  and  liberated  in  1898.  The 
effect  of  the  salmon  laws  is  clearly  marked  by 
the  collection  of  salmon  eggs  at  the  egg  col- 
lecting stations  on  tha  headwaters  of  the  Sac- 
ramento river.  At  the  Baird  station  9,000,000 
eggs  were  collected.  At  the  Battle  Creek  sta- 
tion 48,000,000  have  been  collected.  Last  year 
the  total  collection  of  salmon  eggs  at  all  the 
stations  on  the  coast  produced  37,000,000.  Under 
wise  legislation — approved  by  fishermen  and 
canners  alike— and  propagation,  the  output  of 
salmon  taken  from  the  Sacramento  river  is 
rapidly  increasing  —  the  only  river  on  the 
coast  that  shows  an  increase  year  after  year 
for  the  past  six  years. 


WlOO  Reward,  SIOO. 


The  readers  of  this  paper  will  be  pleased  to  learn 
that  there  is  at  least  one  dreaded  disease  that 
science  has  been  able  to  cure  in  all  its  stages,  and 
that  Is  Catarrh.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  the  only 
positive  cure  known  to  tbe  medical  fraternity. 
Catarrh  being  a  constitutional  disease,  requires  a 
constitutional  treatment.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is 
taken  internally,  acting  directly  upon  the  blood 
and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  system,  thereby  de- 
stroying the  foundation  of  the  disease,  and  giving 
the  patient  strength  by  building  up  the  constitu- 
tion and  assisting  nature  in  doing  its  work.  The 
proprietors  have  so  much  faith  In  Its  curative 
powers,  that  they  offer  One  Hundred  Dollars  for 
any  case  that  it  fails  to  cure.  Send  for  list  of  tes- 
timonials. 

Address:     P.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 
Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 
Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

GOMBAULT'S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


1  Safa  Speedy  and  Positive  Curt 
The  Safe.t,  Bent  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
tbe  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horse* 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING.  Impossible  to  produce  tear  or  blemith. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1.50  per  bottle.    Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  direction! 
for  Its  use.  fc  Send  for  descriptive  circulars, 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  O. 


BUSINE 

24  Post  Street, 


COLLEGE. 

San  Francisco. 


Has  a  National  reputation  for  good  work. 

Its  Departments  of  Bookkeeping  and  Business 
Practice.  Shorthand  and  Typing.  Penmanship, 
Modern  Languages,  English  Branches.  Telegraphy, 
Civil,  Mining  and  Electrical  Engineering.  Survey- 
ing, Assaying,  Navigation,  etc.,  are  practical  In 
every  detail,  as  is  attested  by  the  16.000  graduates 
who  are  now  successfully  applying  their  knowl- 
edge. 

Students  can  enter  at  any  time.  Ladies  admitted 
to  all  Departments.  Pupils  receive  Individual  in- 
struction.  Twenty  teachers.   Moderate  charges. 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  College  Journal. 


■  shoe  : 
REPAIRING  OUTFIT  n^2 

-.  Shoe  ANoRusecftftcPA'ntNi 


PRICE,  S3. 50. 


PRICE,  SI. 50. 
HOOKER  dfc  CO., 

16  and  18  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco. 


A  $1  RAISIN  SEEDER  FOR  50  CTS. 


Post- 
paid. 

We  are  tired  of  selling 
dealers  and  waiting  90  days 
for  our  money,  so  we  will 
sell  housekeepers  at  Job- 
bers' prices. 

Send  50  cents,  and  we 
will  mail  you  postpaid  one 
of  our  best 

Bay  State  Raisin  Seeders. 

Guaranteed  to  seed  1  fb.  of 
raisins  in  5  minutes.  Simple 
to  operate  and  easy  to  clean. 


Easton  Specialty  Mfg.  Co.,  64  Federal  St.,  Boston. 
WATERPROOF 


1  HSUE 


Cold  Water  F»e*int. 

A  substitute  for  Oil  Paint  and  Whitewash.  Fire- 
proof and  Weather-proof.  A  dry  powder,  ready 
for  use  when  mixed  with  cold  water.  The  Best 
and  Cheapest  Primer  for  Oil  Paint.  Made  In 
White  and  Colors.  Costs  only  a  fraction  of  the 
price  of  Oil  Paint.  Send  for  color  card  and  price 
list.  WM.  BUKD,  Sole  Agent,  23  Davis  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

WATCH  AND  CHAIN  FOR  ONE  DAY'S  WORK. 


Boys  and  Girls  can  get  a  Niekel-Platrd  "Watch, 
also  a  Chain  and  Charm  for  selling  1 1-2  dozen 
Packages  of  Bluinc  at  )0  cents  each.  Send  your 
full  address  by  return  mail  and  we  will  forward 
the  Bluine  post-paid,  and  a  large  Premium  List. 
No  money  required. 

BLUINE  CO.,  Box  145,  Concord  Junction,  Mass. 
I/V\F*RO\/ED 

EXCELSIOR  SEED  SOWER. 

Patented  by 
Jacob  Price. 


FOR  SALE  BY 

L.  C.  MOREHOUSE, 

San  Leandro.  Cal. 

WM.  H.  GRAY,  General 
Agent. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  ARTIFICIAL  LIMB  CO., 

MENZO   SPRING,  Proprietor, 
Manufacturer  of  the  BEST 
♦  Improved  Artificial  L I m lo s ,  ♦ 

Office  and  (9  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Address,  <        (Junction  Kearny  and  Market.) 

Send  for  Measure  Blanks  for  Self-Measurements; 
free  to  any  address  on  application.  Commissioned 
by  U.  S.  to  furnish  Limbs  on  Government  Orders. 
Artificial  Limbs  Repaired  with  Skill  and  Dispatch. 
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The  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


January  1,  1898. 


NOT  TO  IMPROVE  IS  GOING  BACK  WAT' 

The  cows  are  the  best  source  of  revemo  i  n  the  fa' m. 
Don't  refine  to  learn  bow  to  do  l>etterwlth  them. 

Hoard's  Dairyman 

Is  the  unbiased  champion  of  the  dairy  cow  .  re-anlless  ol 
breed*  and  is  the  heat  adviser  forth"*.'  int.~.M«-.l  in  t  •• 
production  of  milk  and  butter.  Now  is  til"  Tone  t.,ilt-,-,.l. 
If  von  send  at  "nee  inentloninu'thisad.  you  tret  the  pa  pel 
IS  month- ford  .mi  20  paces  every  week.  Ilmi't  put  it 
..ir-wrile  t.Mlav.    Sample  Ivee.    «     h    lloiinl,  Eilitni 

Hoard's  Dairyman,  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


Six  llneB  or  less  1b  this  directory  at  60c  per  line  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


F.  H.  BURKE,  K2H  Market  St.,  9.  F.  Holstelns, 
winners  of  every  first  prize  State  Pair  this  year, 
seven  days'  butter  contest;  Jerseys  and  Durhams 
competing.  New  Catalogues.  Reglst'd  Berkshires. 


JERSEYS,  HOIiSTEINS  Ai  DURHAMS.  Best 
Butter  and  Milk  Stock.  Thoroughbred  Hogs  and 
Poultry.  WillHin  Nih  s  &  < '<>..  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  187G. 


JKKSKYS— The  best  A.  J.  C.  C.  registered  prize  herd 
Is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.   Animals  for  sale. 


BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Pine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times  either  singly  or  In  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 


FETEK  SAXK  Si  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  P.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


Poultry. 


MRS.  J.  (J.  rRHDEBXOKS,  Madison.  Cal  Fresh 
Eggs  In  small  or  large  lots  at  reasonable  prices 
from  choice  Urowu  and  Buff  Leghorns,  Black  and 
White  Mlnorcas. 

PARK  VIEW  POULTRY  YARDS.  We  have 
purchased  the  F.  P.  Lowell  Htock  of  Thoruuyhbretl 
Puuttry,  including  prter-irimting  ll'/iiie  aud  liluck 
7.<ihW«iii».  tf.  tj.  Townsi'llil  di  Co.,  lU2o  J  street. 
Sacramento,  dealers  in  Monitor  Incubators  and 
Poultry  Supplies.  Catalogue  Free. 

SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Cal.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  Black  Mlnor- 
cas, White  Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorns.  Fine 
Stock  and  Eggs  for  sale.  Send  for  circular. 

WILLI  A  M  NI  UBS  &('<).,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 

SKNl)  FOR  CATALOGUE  OF  CALIFORNIA'S 

greatest  poultry  farm.  J.  W.  Porgeus  &  Co., 
Santa  Cruz,  Cal.   Belgian  Hares. 

CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton,  Cal. 
Send  for  Illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free, 

W.  H.  YOUNG,  Stockton,  Cal.  All  varieties  of 
Fowls,  and  Belgian  Hares.  Prices  on  application. 

WELLINGTON'S    IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.   Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 

MANHATTAN  EGG  FOOD,  Red  Ball  Brand,  at 
all  grocers;  or  wholesale,  Tillman  &  Bendel,  S.  F. 


Swine. 


ELIAS  GALLUP,  Breeder  of  Poland  Chlua  Hogs, 
Hanford,  Kings  Co.,  Cal. 

8.  P.   LINDGREN  &  IONS,  Kingsburg,  Cal.. 
breeders  and  Importers  of  Poland  China  Swine. 

BERKSHIRE  AND  PG  LAND-CHIN  A  HOGS, 

Best  Stock;  Thoroughbreds.  Win.  .N lien  &  Co., 
Los  Angeles.  Cal.  Established  in  187B. 

J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co  ,  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Swine. 

CHAS.  A.  STOWE,  Breeder  Improved  Berkshire 
and  Poland-China  Hogs.   Box  283,  Stockton. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


J.  B.  BGYT,  Bird's  Landing,  Cal.  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Cross- 
bred Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.  Rams  forsale. 
Prices  to  suit  the  times.  Correspondence  solicited. 

C.  F.  BAILEY,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Pure-bred  Angora 
Goats  and  Persian  Fat  Tailed  Sheep.  Send  for 
catalogue  and  price  list. 


Dogs. 


MISS  DELLA  BEACB,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Reg'd  Thoroughbred  Scotch  Collie  Shepherd  Dogs 


Best  for  Butter.   Best  for  Beef. 


My  Durhams  won  the  seven  days'  butter  contest 
at  the  State  Fair  in  1894  and  1897,  defeating  the 
Jerseys  and  Holsteins. 

Registered  Herkshires  and  Poland  Chinas  from 
prize  winners  ready  to  ship. 

P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sacramento  Co.,  Cal. 


safe 


On  trial  $5.75  up— "Mr  lK'rrr luiA.j.h.irti.a  1M 
108  ud  M  chick.  Iron  112,  106  Mel  96  rem  rr.p-rUT.l7  " 
Mr,.  Ma  J.  Prise  11  Acr...  >w.  Bend  4c  fur  No.  M 
uulorua.      Burkrjre  Inrub.tor  to.,  Springfield,  U. 


Professor  Frank  Soule  of  the  civil  engi- 
neering department  of  the  Berkeley,  Cal., 
University  has  completed  a  series  of  tests  un- 
dertaken to  ascertain  the  strength  of  Califor- 
nia marble.  He  found  that  the  product  of 
this  State  compares  very  favorably  with  the 
best  in  the  country.  The  strongest  found  in 
California  was  from  Mount  Slover,  San  Ber- 
nardino county.  A  3  inch  cube  of  marble  sent 
by  George  A.  Moore  from  quarries  near  Col- 
ton,  San  Bernardino  county,  was  placed  be- 
tween the  steel  pistons  of  a  rock-testing 
machine  and  subjected  to  a  pressure  of  118,800 
pounds,  at  which  point  it  crumbled.  This 
shows  that  the  marble  can  resist  a  pressure 
of  13,200  pounds  to  the  square  inch.  A  second 
cube  of  Col  ton  marble  crumbled  at  9350  pounds 
pressure  to  the  square  inch.  The  most  re- 
markable marble  tested  was  a  cube  of  white 
dolomite  from  the  Inyo  quarries,  from  which 
it  is  proposed  to  build  the  San  Francisco  post- 
office.  The  rock  did  not  crumble  until  a  pres- 
sure of  30,500  pounds  to  the  square  inch  was 
exerted.  Scarcely  anywhere  else  in  the  world 
is  marble  of  such  strength  to  be  found.  Its 
great  density  makes  it  proof  against  fire,  frost 
and  water.  "  The  University  of  California  is 
anxious  to  assist  new  industries,"  said  Prof. 
Soule.  "Any  one  who  contemplates  opening 
a  new  quarry  can  have  the  rock  tested  free  of 
charge  if  he  will  send  six  dressed  cubes  of 
the  rock,  three  inches  on  the  edge,  to  my  care, 
freight  charges  prepaid.  The  university  asks 
a  fee  sufficient  to  cover  expenses  if  the  enter- 
prise is  already  commercially  established.  We 
are  now  experimenting  on  the  strength  of 
rocks,  piles,  structural  iron  and  other  build- 
ing materials." 

The  Peruvian  Government  has  decided  to 
establish  a  permanent  exposition  for  all  classes 
of  manufactured  articles  in  the  lines  of  ma- 
chinery, giving  preference  to  such  as  are 
mostly  used  in  Peru,  viz.,  agricultural  imple- 
ments, mining  machinery,  electrical  appli- 
ances of  every  description,  and  apparatus  for 
labor-saving  machinery.  This  is  done  as  a 
means  to  increase  trade  in  the  machiuery  and 
kindred  lines  with  manufacturing  countries. 
The  Peruvian  Government  has  never  before 
given  such  inducements  to  foster  trade,  and 
the  facilities  offered  to  American  manufactur- 
ers are  advantageous.  The  exposition  was 
opened  on  the  9th  inst.,  at  Lima.  All  exhibits 
are  exempt  from  custom  house  duties  as  well 
as  from  consular  fees.  Exhibitors  will  have 
the  option  to  show  their  wares  for  a  period  of 
six  months;  should  longer  time  be  required, 
arrangements  may  be  made  by  applying  to 
the  officials  in  charge.  The  Bureau  reports 
the  recent  discovery  of  gold  fields  in  the  east- 
ern part  of  Peru,  which  are  richer  than  any 
hitherto  found  in  that  country,  already  noted 
for  its  wealth  in  precious  metals.  The  De- 
partments of  Cuzco  and  Puno,  in  which  are 
located  the  fields,  are  reached  by  railroad 
from  the  Pacific  port  of  Mollendo.  A  railroad 
is  already  in  operation  from  that  point  to  the 
Department  of  Puno.  At  present  the  journey 
from  Puno  to  Cuzco  is  made  on  muleback,  but 
it  is  stated  a  projected  line  will  shortly  com- 
plete the  railroad  connection. 


A  gentleman  who  has  recently  made  some 
minute  inquiries  into  the  life  of  the  coolie 
classes  of  Japan  has  furnished  to  the  Osaka 
SfatnteM  the  results  of  his  investigations  of 
the  earnings  and  expenses  of  100  laborers  and 
their  families.  He  finds  that  the  average 
daily  expenses  per  family  amount  to  4H.8  sen 
(about  'Si  cents),  made  up  as  follows:  House 
rent,  5.5  sen;  rice,  24.5;  other  food,  5  5;  fire- 
wood and  charcoal,  2.7 ;  clothes  and  utensils, 
2.0;  bath,  2.0;  sundry  expenses,  4  0;  total 
daily  expenses,  40.8  sen.  The  average  earn- 
ings of  the  head  of  a  family  are  10.50  yen 
($5.25)  per  month,  or  35  sen  ( I  TVs  cents)  per 
day.  This  would  show  that  the  family  ex- 
penses exceed  the  earnings  of  the  man  by  11  8 
sen  per  day;  but  this  investigator  found  that 
other  members  of  the  family  earn  an  average 
of  18.8  sen  per  day,  giving  a  total  of  nearly  54 
sen  per  day.  This  leaves  a  margin  of  about  7 
sen,  or  'A1/,  cents,  per  day  to  cover  any  other 
expenses. 

There  are  at  present  in  San  Francisco 
15,000  bales  of  cotton  awaiting  shipment  to 
Japan.  During  the  season  of  1896-'97,  closing 
October  31,  1897,  the  S.  P.  Co.  brought  out 
here  and  shipped  to  the  Orient  37,000  bales  of 
cotton.  From  November  1  to  the  present  time 
they  have  brought  from  the  Southern  States, 
chiefly  from  Texas,  to  San  Francisco  30,550 
bales,  part  of  which  is  still  to  be  shipped. 
There  is  also  an  equal  increase  in  the  volume 
of  cotton  shipments  by  way  of  Portland  and 
Seattle.  At  those  places,  too,  there  are  large 
quantities  of  cotton  waiting  to  be  transported 
to  Japan. 

Last  week  there  were  shipped  from  Pleas- 
anton,  Cal.,  eighteen  carloads,  1306  bales  of 
hops,  the  last  shipment  of  this  season's  crop 
from  the  hop  yards  of  that  place.  The  total 
harvest  there  was  2400  bales,  or  475,000 
pounds,  of  cured  hops.  This  entire  crop  has 
been  sold  to  a  single  customer  in  London.  This 
crop  has  averaged  1900  pounds  to  the  acre.  It 
has  brought  within  a  fraction  of  20  cents  a 
pound.  The  gross  figure  was  $90,000.  The 
harvesting  caused  the  distribution  of  $20,000 
to  2000  pickers. 

Secy,  of  War  Alger,  has  ordered  600  rein- 
deer and  their  drivers  from  Norway,  to  take 
food  to  Dawson.  Better  use  American  and 
Canadian  horses.  The  sooner  the  better  food 
is  got  in  there,  and  now  is  no  time  to  begin 
making  fanciful  experiments  with  reindeer. 
They  will  cost  $80  each  landed  at  the  foot  of 
the  Dalton  trail. 


"Brown's  Bronchial  Troches"  are  un- 
equalled for  clearing  the  voice.  Public  speak- 
ers and  singers  the  world  over  use  them. 


Engineer  Storey  says  that  the  Valley  road 
will  reach  the  Kern  river  by  Jan.  1,  '98. 

Wire  Fencing — Adapts  Itself  to  any  ground. 
Catalogue  free.    DeKalb  Fence  Co.,  DeKalb,  111. 


N^D  IY1 1ST  A  K.E    Thousands  havc  been 


cured  promptly  of 


NEURALGIA 


BY 


Ulb 


"ALAMO"  HEREFORD  CATTLE  FARM, 

U  Miles  South  of  Reno,  Nevada. 


300    HE/\D    O  F" 

Registered  HEREF0RDS 

Bred  from  the  motit  noted  herds  In 
England  and  the  United  States. 

Awarded  at  California  State  Fair  42  individ- 
ual, special  and  sweepstaket  In  1896,  aggregat- 
ing in  cash  premiums  (lull. 60. 

At  State  Fair  held  at  Sacramento  in  18»"  re- 
ceived Qold  Medal  ;Sweepstakes  for  herdB  and 
every  premium  given  to  Hereford  cattle. 

Stock  in  all  Classes  for  Herds 
or  Individual  Cattle 
for  Sale. 

JOHN  SPARKS,  Proprietor, 

RENO,  NEVADA. 


Always  in  the  Lead! 

In  the  face  of  the  Btrongest  competition  ever  known 
at  a  California  State  Fair  our  Bwiue  herd  agalu  carried 
off  the  majority  of  the  premiums.  Why';  BecauBe  we 
have  the  beat  pigs  in  the  State.  Choice  pigs  from  prize 
winners  ready  to  ship  at  reasonable  prices.  Write  for 
Catalogue  and  Prices. 

SESSIONS   &  CO, 
Lynwood  Creamery,  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm, 
Jas.  K.  Hoal,  M'g'r.    P.  O.  Box  68fl,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


f 


Cooper's  Sheep  Dipping  Powder. 


ONE  CASE  MAKES  lOOO  OALS.  Oil'.      REDUCTION  IB  PBItB,  E14.S0  FEB  CASE.  ♦ 
Used  With  Cold  Water.   Easily  Handled.  Certain  Cure  for  Scab.  • 
Si m Bra]  Agents,  Shoobert,  Beale  &  Co.,  Wool  Commission  Merchants,  ♦ 

December  1st,  1897.  816  8ANSOME  STREET,  SAK  FRANCISCO.  T 

Mr*l 
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50  IN  A  LUMP 


That  is  just  about  the 
amount  of  money  the  1 
shrewd   horse  buyer  I 
wants  to  knock  off  the  , 
price  of  a  pood  horse 
for  one  small  lump  I 
on  the  leg.    Why  not  . 
take  off  the  lump  and 
get  the  extra  money?  I 


Improved  Pacific  Incubator. 

Absolutely  Self-Regulating, 
Hot  Water. 

Send  stamp  for  our  catalogue 
of  Incubators,  Wire  Netting, 
Blooded  FowlB  and  Poultry  Ap- 
pliances generally.  Remember 
the  Beet  ii  the  Cheapest. 

PACIFIC  INCUBATOR  CO., 
1317  Castro  St.,     Oakland.  Cal. 


QUINN  S;    THE  SUCCESSFUL  INCUBATOR 

™  ^iv        i        (■  tha  otanil  ,i        m  nchinB  f  riT  Vi  i  i  r  /*  Vi  i  n  <7  ylrnnu    licit  1  f  It  V 


♦  OINTMENT  ♦ 


Will  remove  all  lumps  and  hunches  perma- 
nently without  leaving  a  war.   Kor  Hale  at| 
all  drug  store*  at  tl.W  pkg.  Smaller  size  60c. 
W.  B.  EDDY  &  CO.,  Whitehall,  N.Y.' 


Pacific  Oil  and  Lead  Works, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

OIL  CAKE  MEAL, 


is  the  standard  machine  for  hatching  strong,  healthy 
chicks.    Self-regulating,  patent 
■  turning  trays,  drying  room  for 
I  chick*.,  non-explosive  Tami>— just  a 
I  few  of  its  good  points*  Sold  under 
[  positive  guarantee  to  work  perfect- 
ly. Beautifully  made  and  dura- 
tble.  Our  128  page  catalogue  de- 
" scribes  them  fully;  tells  many 
things  about  poultry  raising  yon 
should  know.   Mailed  for  8  cts. 
OES  MOINES  INC.  CO.  Bos  540  OES  MOINES, IA. 


(OLD  PROCESS ) 

The  Best  Food  for  Stock.   We  Also  Make 

Cocoanut  Cake, 

Recommended  Especially  for 

POULTRY  AND  HOGS, 

As  Well  as  for  Other  Kinds  of  Stock,  in  Connection 

with  Oil  Cake. 
{See  Analysis  in  Cal.  Dairy  Ass'n  Report  for  1896.) 

KITTLE  &  CO.,  Agents, 

202  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Queer  Economy  (?) 

It  is,  to  bpajed  a  whole  fence  weaving  gang  for  a 
week,  wben  the  hired  man  ami  I  Nice  agent  would 
put  up  the  same  amount  of  bcu  er  iVnce  in  a  day. 
PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


in  all  the  many  shows  in  E 
which  it  has  participated,  P 
there  most  be  something  P 
in  thesuneriuritv  claims  of  the 
~  ELIABLE  INCUBATOR 
If  regulating,  entirety  auto- 
matic, yoa  put  in  the  eggs,  the 
Reliable  does  the  rest.  Ail  about 
this  and  many  things  of  value  to 
the  ponltry  mon  in  our  u«»w  book.  Send  lOcts.  for  it. 

![\ .    . !/! .  y  IV. I  ?  ft . . . .  P.D/.R.  .c.   y  J  y.^.v.  .^Jl . 
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By  GDSTAV  EISKN. 


A  Practical  Treatise  on  Raisin  Grapes, 

Their  History,  Culture  aud  Coring. 

This  Is  the  Standard  Work  on  the  Raisin  Industry 
In  California.  It  has  been  approved  by  Prof.  Hi!- 
gard,  Prof.  Wlckson.  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Wetmore  and  a 
multitude  of  Practical  Kalsln  Growers. 

Sold  only  by  The  Dkwbv  Publishing  Co.,  or  its 
agents  at  the  uniform  price  of  »:i.00,  postage  pre- 
j  paid.  Orders  should  be  addressed: 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


DEWEY.STRONG  &  CO., 

PATENT  SOLICITORS, 

330  MARKET  ST.,  -  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  find  It  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old  experienced 
first-class  agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  associates  and  agents  in  Washington  and  the  capi- 
tal cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
brary, and  record  of  original  cases  in  our  office,  we  have  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can 
be  offered  home  inventors  by  other  agencies.  The  information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful 
practice  before  the  Office,  and  the  frequent  examination  of  patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  patentability  of  inventions  brought  before  us,  enables  us  to  give  advice  which  will 
save  inventors  the  expense  of  applying  for  patents  upon  inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  and 
advice  sent  free  on  receipt  of  postage.  Address  DEWBV,  STRONO  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents,  330  Marlce* 
St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 

Produce  Market. 

San  Francisco,  December  29,  1897. 

Chicago  Wheat  Futures. 

Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows 

for  the  week  named,  price  being  per  bushel : 

Dec.  May. 

Wednesday  $   99&@   98?,      $  9314®  92% 

Thursday   98K®   99%  93^®  93% 

Friday   99%@   98%  94%@  94'^ 

Saturday    (g»     ®   

Monday   97%®   99  93%@  94% 

Tuesday   1  00^®   97%  94%®  93% 

Liverpool  Futures. 

Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  Red  Winter  per 

cental  in  Liverpool  were  as  follows  for  the 

week  : 

Dec  May. 

Wednesday  7s5%d  7x3'ad 

Thursday  7s6   d  7s4^d 

Friday  *  

Saturday  *    

Monday  *    

Tuesday  7s6%d  7s4%d 

"Holiday. 

San  Francisco  Futures. 
The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco  Call 
Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  was 
as  follows : 

Dec.  May. 

Thursday    @   $1  39H@1  39 

Friday  $1  14&@1  45  1  89%  @1  4U 

Saturday    ®  (a-  

Monday     @   1  40)i®l  41/, 

Tuesday    I  46*C*1  46  I  42 

Wednesday.....  ....  1  46\Hw\  45%       1  417S®1  40% 

Wheat. 

Although  business  in  spot  wheat  has  been 
of  a  light  order  since  last  review,  the  market 
in  the  main  has  shown  a  healthy  tone.  There 
was  a  quotable  advance  of  fully  2%e  per  cen- 
tal on  milling  wheat,  and  about  the  same  on 
shipping  grades.  Exporters  made  very  little 
inquiry,  partly  due  to  almost  general  suspen- 
sion of  business  in  England  on  account  of 
Christmas,  the  festivities  there  extending 
over  three  or  four  days.  Call  Board  values 
here  recorded  an  improvement  of  about  3c, 
being  shared  almost  equally  by  both  Decem- 
ber and  May.  On  Wednesday,  the  date  of 
going  to  press,  Chicago  market  broke,  Decem- 
ber dropping  about  4c.  per  bushel  and  May 
about  2%c.  Liverpool  options  at  same  time 
were  about  %d  per  cental  lower.  There  was 
a  fractional  decline  in  December  wheat  and  a 
drop  of  about  2c  in  May.  Spot  values,  how- 
ever, remained  steady,  with  offerings  light. 
Five  wheat  cargoes  have  cleared  from  this 
port  since  last  review,  four  being  for  Europe 
and  one  for  South  Africa.  One  of  the  ships 
for  Europe  took  5500  tons,  the  value  being 
$170,000. 

The  local  wheat  market  continues  to  be 
heavily  handicapped  by  the  very  limited  sup- 
ply of  deep  sea  ships  suitable  for  grain  load- 
ing. There  is  a  fair-sized  fleet  now  due, 
however,  which  with  favorable  winds  is 
likely  to  sail  into  port  very  speedily.  A  bark 
arrived  this  week  which  was  nearly  eight 
months  on  the  way  to  this  port  from  London 
via  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  This  vessel  had  been 
given  up  as  lost  by  both  owners  and  con- 
signees. The  supply  of  ships  headed  this  way 
and  now  in  port  disengaged  represents  a  car- 
rying capacity  in  wheat  of  about  260,000  tons. 
A  year  ago  the  ships  here  seeking  engage- 
ment and  those  on  the  way  were  sufficient  to 
carry  a  little  over  400,000  tons  of  grain.  Ocean 
freights  to  Europe  a  year  ago  were  not  to  ex- 
ceed $5  per  ton,  as  against  about  $8  per  ton  at 
this  date.  If  wheat  was  receiving  the  ben- 
efit of  this  difference,  there  would  be  now  a 
fairly  satifactory  market  for  this  cereal.  An 
addition  of  15c  per  cental  to  the  present  price 
would  net  a  very  snug  sum  on  the  stocks  now 
remaining.  The  visible  supply  in  the  State, 
according  to  latest  returns,  is  about  400,000 
tons.  On  this  quantity  a  difference  of  $3  per 
ton  for  or  against  the  producer  means  $1,200,- 
000.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  of  course,  that 
conditions  will  remain  exactly  as  they  now 
are  until  the  close  of  the  season.  Prospects 
are  Just  as  favorable  for  the  freight  market 
ruling  easier  as  they  are  for  freights  going 
higher  or  remaining  at  current  levels.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  generally  expected  that 
wheat  values  abroad  will  decline  to  some  ex- 
tent during  the  next  five  or  six  months.  The 
weakness,  however,  may  not  develop  accord- 
ing to  expectations.  Much  will  depend  on 
the  outlook  from  time  to  time  for  the  coming 
crop.    Should  wheat  values  be  reduced  mate- 


rially abroad,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  in 
this  center  freights  rather  tnan  wheat  will 
have  to  bear  most  of  the  loss. 

California  Milling  81  42!4@1  47& 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  42V4®  — 

Oregon  Valley   1  42%@1  43% 

Walla  Walla  Blue  Stem   140  @1  47% 

Walla  Walla  Club   1  35   @1  4214 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No 
1  white  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week  were 
as  follows  for  the  options  named  : 

December,  1897,  delivery,  *1.46%@1.45%. 

May,  1898,  delivery,  «1.39@1.42. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of  Call 
Board,  December  wheat  sold  at  $1.4G!4@1.45;?4  ; 
May,  1898,  1.41%@1.40%. 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows : 

18HS-97.  78.97-98. 

Liv.  quotations            7sld(ffi7s2d  8s3d®8s4%d 

Freight  rates               17%@20s  33@35s 

Local  market  $1.47J4@1.55  $1.42/»@1.45 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of  stand- 
ard No.  1  California  in  Liverpool,  and  for  good 
to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

Flour. 

Business  in  both  the  wholesale  and  jobbing 
markets  has  been  light  since  last  review,  as 
is  customary  during  the  midwinter  holiday 
period.  Although  there  are  no  heavy  spot 
supplies,  the  market  is  easy  in  tone,  sales  at 
full  current  figures  being  confined  almost 
wholly  to  a  few  well-known  brands  in  high 
favor  with  consumers. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  83  C0(g)3  25 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   3  35,ai3  6U 

Country  grades,  extras   4  OOia.4  25 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  25(^4  50 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   4  50ig.4  65 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   3  90®4  25 

Walla  Walla,  Bakers'  extra   3  90(a>4  25 

Barley. 

Values  remain  quotably  about  as  last  noted. 
There  has  been  no  great  amount  of  activity 
in  the  market  for  this  cereal  the  past  week, 
but  fully  as  much  business  was  transacted  as 
could  be  expected,  considering  the  holiday  ob- 
servances. Choice  to  select  barley  was  not 
urged  to  sale  in  large  quantity,  either  Brew- 
ing or  Feed.  Dark,  foul  or  otherwise  seri- 
ously defective  stock  had  to  go  at  tolerably 
low  figures  to  meet  with  prompt  custom. 
Trading  in  options  was  of  a  still  slower  order 
than  business  in  the  sample  or  open  market. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   8714®  90 

Feed,  fair  to  good   85   ®  87% 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   95   ®1  0214 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   —  @  — 

Chevalier,  No.  2   —  @  — 


CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No.  1 
feed  barlej-,  per  cental,  for  the  week  ranged 
as  follows  for  the  options  named: 

December,  1897,  delivery,  — @ — c. 

May,  1898,  delivery,  83^@86c. 

Wednesday  at  regular  noon  session  of  the 
Call  Board  May,  1898,  feed  sold  at  84%c. 
Oats. 

The  market  is  liberally  stocked  with  White 
and  Surprise  oats,  both  Feed  and  Milling. 
Prices  remain  virtually  the  same  as  for  a 
fortnight  or  more  past,  with  demand  light, 
buyers  in  most  instances  operating  only  as 
their  necessities  compel  them  to,  and  then  re- 
fusing to  purchase  to  any  noteworthy  extent 
against  future  needs.  Gray  oats  are  in  lim- 
ited stock,  and  occasional  sales  are  made  at 
an  advance  on  quotable  rates.  Black  and  Red 
oats  of  select  quality  are  held  at  rather  stiff 
figures,  but  not  many  are  required  to  satisfy 
the  demand  at  the  prices  asked. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed  1  15  @1  17% 

White,  good  to  choice  1  07%@1  12% 

White,  poor  to  fair  1  00  @1  05 

Gray,  common  to  choice  1  10  @1  20 

Milling  1  07%®1  12% 

Surprise,  good  to  choice  1  15  @1  20 

Black  Russian  1  15   @1  50 

Red  1  10  @1  40 

Corn. 

Offerings  were  a  little  more  liberal,  per- 
haps, than  during  preceding  week,  but  mar- 
ket was  no  more  favorable  to  buyers  than  last 
quoted.  Large  Yellow  received  the  most  at- 
tention, as  has  been  the  case  for  some  weeks 
past.  At  the  same  time,  Small  Yellow  was  in 
moderate  favor,  mostly  on  local  account.  For 
Large  White  there  was  no  inquiry  worth 
mentioning,  but  this  variety  is  likely  to  meet 
with  considerable  shipping  demand  later  in 
the  season. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   90  @  95 

Large  Yellow   97'/,®l  02% 

Small  Yellow   97%@1  0214 

Eastern  Yellow   —  @  — 

Egyptian  White   —  @  — 

Popcorn,  shelled,  f,  tt>   —  ®  — 


COBB    <fe  HESSELMEYER, 

Mechanical  Engineers, 

421  MARKET  ST.,       -        -        -        SAN  FRANCISCO, 

Make  Plans,  Specifications  and  Estimates  for 
SUGAR  MILLS  MIND  SUGAR  MILL  MACHINERY. 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Everything  In  Connection  with  BEET  SUGAR  MANUFACTURE. 


•♦THE  ♦• 


OLIVER 
Orchard^  plows 


.  Are  the  very  best  made.  Their  construction  is  such  that  thorough 
5  cultivation  is  made  an  easy  and  comfortable  task.    The  BONANZA 

♦  JUNIOR  GANG  is  especially  designed  for  the  larger  orchards  and 

♦  vineyards.  It  is  made  with  three  or  four  8  inch  full  steel  bottoms, 
%  and  can  be  used  with  either  three  or  four  horses  The  quality  of 
'  work  done  by  these  plows  is  unexcelled,  and  by  using  one  of  them 

one  man  will  do  the  work  of  three  or  four,  thus  reducing  the  cost 
of  cultivation  to  the  minimum. 

In  hand  plows  the  Oliver  Nos.  A,  B.  K,  M,  8  and  10  Vineyard 
and  Orchard  patterns  are  so  well  and  favorably  known  that  a  de- 
tailed description  of  their  many  good  points  is  unnecessary. 

A  neatly  illustrated  catalogue  of  these  goods  will  be  mailed  to 
you  promptly  on  application.  Address 


OLIVER 
CHILLED 
PLOW 
WORKS, 


13  and  15 
Main  Street, 


-x- 


SAN  FRANCISCO, 
CALIFORNIA. 


Rye. 

There  is  no  change  for  the  better  observ- 
able, spot  supplies  continuing  more  than  ample 
for  immediate  requirements. 

Good  to  choice,  new   97tf@l  02% 

Buckwheat. 

Supplies  in  this  center  are  for  the  time  be- 
ing of  light  volume,  and  are  fairly  well  con- 
centrated. Values  are  quotably  higher  than 
last  noted,  with  market  quite  firm. 

Good  to  choice  1  40   @1  45 

Silverskin  1  45  @1  50 

Beans. 

Firmness  is  about  as  prominent  a  feature  of 
the  market  as  for  a  fortnight  or  more  past. 
The  strength  is  more  the  result  of  light  re- 
ceipts and  of  extreme  cautiousness  on  the 
part  of  most  sellers  than  of  any  extensive  de- 
mand, either  for  shipment  or  for  local  use. 
The  recent  sharp  advances,  mainly  in  prices  of 
Bayos  and  Pinks,  have  caused  holders  to  be 
timid  about  letting  go,  lest  values  might 
move  further  upward,  and  present  sellers 
would  not  receive  the  full  benefit  of  the  im- 
provement. The  appreciated  prices  for  Bayos 
and  Pinks  are  especially  the  result  of  specu- 
lative operations,  and  whether  warranted  or 
not  will  be  demonstrated  in  the  next  few 
months.  Although  values  for  most  other 
beans  have  been  hardening,  they  are  still  on 
a  comparatively  low  plane,  and  need  give 
owners  no  uneasiness  about  being  higher  than 


can  be  sustained.  Limas  have  been  ruling 
slightly  firmer  lately,  due  mainly  to  some  of 
the  heaviest  holders  advancing  asking  rates, 
deeming  the  time  auspicious  for  such  pro- 
cedure. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  H>s   1  25  @1  35 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   1  30  @1  40 

Laay  Washington   1  30   @1  40 

Butter,  small   1  25   ®1  40 

Butter,  large   1  50  @1  60 

Pinks   1  70   @1  80 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   2  90   @3  00 

Reds   1  50  @1  60 


@2  25 
@1  70 
<o  2  50 
@1  30 
@3  00 
®1  75 


Red  Kidneys   2  00 

Limas,  good  to  choice   1  60 

Black-eye  Beans   2  25 

Horse  Beans   1  20 

Garbanzos,  large   2  75 

Garbanzos.  small   1  60 

The  bean  market  on  the  Atlantic  side  is 
outlined  as  follows  by  a  New  York  contem- 
porary of  recent  date,  prices  quoted  in  the 
same  being  per  60- lb.  bushel  : 

In  white  beans  there  has  seemed  to  be  almost  a 
cessation  of  business.    Exponers  have  shown 
scarcely  any  interest,  and  the  jobbing  trade  has 
I  been  confined  to  the  few  buyers  who  were  forced 
to  replenish  stock.   These  conditions  are  quite 
'  natural  at  this  season,  however,  and  there  is  quite 
I  general  expectation  of  dullness  until  after  the  turn 
|  of  the  year.   The  accumulations  of  stock  at  the  re- 
I  ceiving  depots  have  been  added  to  this  week,  and 
I  repeated  notices  to  move  the  beans  have  forced  a 
I  little  pressure  to  sell,  and  some  concessions  in 
price  in  consequence.   Marrow  have  settled  grad- 
I  ually  to  about  $1.35,  that  figure  being  accepted  at 
!  the  close  for  some  of  the  choicest  lots.  Medium 
are  down  to  $1.20,  and  Pea  to  $1. 15  for  best  marks, 
with  the  latter  variety  showing  most  weakness. 
Nearly  all  the  receivers  were  anxious  to  sell  Red 
Kidney,  as  there  have  been  larger  supplies  coming 
forward  of  late,  and  when  it  was  ascertained  that 
the  export  orders  would  probably  be  light  there 
I  was  quite  a  sharp  cut  In  the  price;  probably  the 
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bulk  of  the  shipping  business  was  done  at  about 
»1.65,  but  less  has  been  accepted  for  some  choice 
lots  toward  the  close.  White  Kidney  declined  to 
tl.35@1.40,  with  only  the  fanciest  stock  in  shipping 
order  reaching  the  outside  figure.  An  absence  of 
export  demand  for  Turtle  Soup  has  caused  pres- 
sure to  sell  and  a  decline  of  10@15c;  would  now  be 
difficult  to  exceed  $1  50.  Yellow  Eye  neglected. 
Stronger  advices  from  the  Pacific  Coast  have  made 
a  firmer  holding  of  Lima,  and  most  of  the  recent 
sales  of  prime  new  stock  have  been  at  $1.30.  Green 
peas  very  slow. 

Dried  Peas. 

Business  is  of  small  volume,  but  where 
transfers  are  effected,  it  is  the  exception 
where  full  current  figures  are  not  realized. 
Choice  qualities  can  be  readily  placed,  but 
poor  stock  receives  little  attention,  and  if 
very  inferior,  fails  to  command  lowest  prices 
below  quoted. 

Green  Peas,  California  II  60  @1  75 

Niles  Peas   1  35  ®1  45 

Hops. 

The  recent  reduction  in  stocks  has  imparted 
a  slightly  better  tone  to  the  market.  Most 
of  the  hops  on  this  coast  have  passed  into 
second  hands,  and  this  naturally  causes 
dealers  to  be  more  exacting  in  the  matter  of 
values  than  when  supplies  were  more  widely 
scattered.  The  course  of  the  market  during 
the  next  few  months  will  depend  mucb  on 
how  the  roots  winter,  both  in  this  country 
and  in  Europe. 

Good  to  choice,  1897  crop   11  @14 

Recent  mail  advices  furnish  the  following 

New  York  review  of  the  hop  market : 

Pretty  satisfactory  trading  bas  been  in  progress 
all  the  week,  and  the  market  has  gained  in 
strength,  though  actual  selling  values  have  not 
chaDged  sufficiently  to  affect  quotations.  Brewers 
have  shown  considerably  more  interest,  and  their 
purchases  were  of  such  character  and  magnitude 
as  to  indicate  a  feeling  that  it  would  be  unwise  to 
longer  delay  securing  supplies.  Exporters  have 
made  occasional  purchases  here,  but  have  not 
found  as  good  an  assortment  of  stock  as  was  to  be 
had  in  the  interior,  and  most  of  their  orders  have 
gone  direct  to  the  country.  Between  dealers  the 
transactions  have  been  comparatively  small.  The 
present  firmness  is  not  confined  to  the  fine  ship 
ping  grades  as  was  the  case  some  time  ago,  but 
there  is  a  stronger  feeling  on  the  medium  and  low 
grades  as  well.  It  is,  perhaps,  a  little  easier  to 
reach  outside  quotations.  Considerable  activity 
has  been  reported  in  the  country  and  the  sales 
show  a  better  range  of  values— from  12c  to  17^c, 
with  a  larger  part  of  the  business  at  15®16Hc  for 
desirable  lots.  Loudon  cables  received  within  a 
day  or  two  report  much  freer  buying  and  firmer 
prices.  A  sale  of  1000  bales  Pacifies  was  recently 
made  at  a  price  equal  to  18c  f.  o.  b  here.  A  de- 
mand is  also  developing  for  yearlings.  Germany 
does  not  seem  to  have  any  hops  to  spare. 

Wool. 

The  general  tone  of  the  market  is  un- 
changed, but  values  are  wholly  nominal  at 
present,  owing  to  an  entire  absence  of  busi- 
ness. No  noteworthy  revival  of  trade  is 
looked  for  before  the  middle  or  latter  part  of 
January.  There  is  a  considerable  quantity  of 
wool  remaining,  both  in  the  scoured  slate  and 
in  the  grease.  The  belief  is  entertained  by 
many  holders  that  when  the  spring  season 
opens  there  will  be  a  lively  and  firm  market. 

SPRING. 

Oregon  Valley  17  @18 

Oregon  Eastern,  choice  13  @15 

Oregon  Eastern,  fair  to  good  10  ©12 

FALL. 

Middle  County,  free  10  @13 

Do      do     defective   9  @11 

Northern,  free  11  @I4 

Do      defective  10  ®11 

Southern  Mountain   9  ©12 

Lamb's  free  10  (o<il 

Lamb's  defective   6K®  8 

San  Joaquin  defective   7  ®  8<4 

MUlstoffa. 

Bran  was  in  increased  supply,  causing  the 
market  to  be  a  little  easier.  Middlings  were 
offered  at  old  figures.  Values  for  rolled 
barley  and  milled  corn  showed  steadiness. 

Bran,  *  ton  17  50®  18  50 

Middlings  19  00@22  00 

Barley,  Rolled  19  IW®20  00 

Cornmeal  22  00®22  50 

Cracked  Corn  23  00&23  50 

Hay  and  Straw. 

The  improved  condition  developed  in  the 
bay  market  just  prior  to  last  review  has  con- 
tinued in  force  up  to  present  writing.  As 
stocks  are  light,  both  here  and  in  the  interior, 
it  will  be  surprising  if  there  is  any  special 
weakness  experienced  during  the  balance  of 
the  season.  Straw  remains  without  quotable 
change,  offerings  proving  steadily  more  than 
ample  for  present  requirements. 

Wheat  11  00@14  50 

Wheat  and  Oat  10  00®  13  50 

Oat    10  00@12  50 

Barley   8  00@11  00 

Clover   7  50®  9  50 

Stock  Hay   6  00®  7  50 

Alfalfa   8  00®  10  (X) 

Compressed  10  00@14  00 

Straw,  $  bale   80®  40 

Seeds. 

Most  of  the  Mustard  Seed  which  has  lately 
come  forward  has  been  placed  prior  arrival. 
Values  remain  quotably  as  before,  but  are 
little  more  than  nominal,  owing  to  absence  of 
transactions.  The  market  has  a  healthy  tone. 
There  were  fair  receipts  of  Flaxseed  this 


week,  but  as  arrivals  had  been  previously 
placed,  values  were  not  disturbed.  Alfalfa 
Seed  is  in  limited  request  and  will  so  con- 
tinue until  there  are  liberal  rains. 

Per  eft. 

Mustard,  Yellow  2  75<?3  00 

Mustard,  Trieste  Seed  2  <•->(?.<  '»» 

Mustard,  Wild  Brown  2  00(82  25 

Plax   1  65®  1  90 

Per  lb. 

Canary   2M®-'?i 

Rape.   »H«g* 

Hemp  MM*** 

Alfalfa,  Utah  «*« 

Bags  and  Bagging. 

Inactivity  is  fully  as  pronounced  in  the  bag 
market  as  previously  reported,  with  poor  pros- 
pects of  there  being  any  activity  in  this  line 
for  several  weeks  to  come,  possibly  longer. 
Prices  are  without  quotable  change. 

Calcutta  Grain   bags,  buyer  July   —  @— 

Calcutta  Grain  bags,  22x36,  spot   h%(<6  $\ 

State  Prison  bags,  per  100  5  40  @ — 

Wool  sacks,  4  lb  30  (<b— 

Wool  sacks,  3*  lb  27  @— 

Gunnies  10,,®~:„ 

Bean  bags   4H@  4* 

Fruit  sacks,  cotton   5!4®  6tf 

Hides.  Pelts  and  Tallow. 

Practically  the  same  conditions  prevail  in 
this  market  as  were  experienced  the  preced- 
ing week.  Hides,  pelts  and  tallow  meet  with 
custom  at  prevailing  rates  about  as  rapidly  as 
presented  for  sale. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed,  can 
be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all 
kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side 
brands  or  murrain,  are  not  always  readily 
placed  at  the  lower  quotations. 

Sound.  Culls. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs  ...  10  @10K      9  @  9% 
Medium  Steers.  48  to  56  lbs.    —  @  9%    —  @  8*4 
Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs. . .  8(4®  9         714®  8 
Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs  —  ®  9       —  @  8 
Light  Cow  Hides, under  50  lbs  8i4@—       —  ®  8 

Wet  Salted  Kip   —  ®  9       —  @8 

Wet  Salted  Veal   —  @  9      —  @  8 

Wet  Salted  Calf  10  ®11        9  ®10 

Dry  Hides  15  @15!4     12  @12« 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs.  .— ®14       —   fa  ll 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs  — @18       —  ®12 

Horse  Hides,  large  2  00@2  SO 

Horse  Hides,  medium  1  50®2  00 

Horse  Hides,  small  25  @50 

Colts' Hides  25  ®50 

Pelts,  long  wool,  per  skin  80  ®1  OO 

Pelts,  medium,  per  skin  60  (»80 

Pelts,  short  wool,  per  skin  35  @60 

Pelts,  shearling,  per  skin   15  @25 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer  —  @25 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium  —  @20 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter  —  ®10 

Elk  Hides   8  @10 

Tallow,  good  quality   3  ®  3hi 

Tallow,  No.  2   2   @  2!4 

Goat  Skins,  perfect  20  @35 

Goat  Skins,  damaged  10  ®20 

Kid  Skins   5  @— 

Honey. 

There  are  still  fair  supplies  on  the  market, 
but  they  are  mostly  amber  and  dark  colored. 
Only  for  water  white  does  the  market  show 
any  firmness.  Light  amber  is  in  fair  request 
at  "the  rather  low  prices  named  by  buyers,  or 
figures  close  to  inside  quotations.  Dark 
honey  is  difficult  to  place,  even  at  low  prices. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   ..  4V4®  4=(£ 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   3H(«  33$ 

Dark  Tule   1*®  2H 

White  Comb,  l  ib  frames   9Vt 

Amber  Comb   4  ®6 

Beeswax. 

Offerings  of  this  commodity  disappear  about 
as  rapidly  as  presented  to  buyers.  Consid- 
erably more  than  is  arriving  could  be  con- 
veniently placed. 

Fair  to  choice,  *  lb  22  @24 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 

There  was  a  fair  demand  for  beef,  and 
values  were  steady  at  range  last  quoted. 
Some  extra  large  and  fat  beeves  commanded 
an  advance  on  quotations.  Mutton  was  in 
only  moderate  receipts,  and  sold  to  fair  ad- 
vantage. Fat  hogs  of  large  to  medium  size 
were  in  good  request  on  paeking  account. 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  ¥  lb   6  ®  6% 

Beef,  2d  quality   5!4@  6 

Beef,  3d  quality   5  ®  b% 

Mutton— ewes,  6(6  6^c;  wethers   6H®  7 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  medium   3(4®  3% 

Hogs,  small   3X®  3(4 

Hogs,  large  hard   3(4®  Mi 

Hogs,  soft  and  feeders   3  ®  3(4 

Hogs,  country  dressed   4(4®  4% 

Veal,  small,*  lb   6H®  8 

Veal,  large,  »  lb   i%®  7 

Lamb,  *  lb   7  @  8 

Poultry. 

Turkeys  were  in  more  active  request  than 
ordinarily  and  sold  at  a  tolerably  wide  range. 
Owing  to  a  shortage  in  the  supply  of  Christ- 
mas Turkeys  as  high  as  20c  per  tt>.  was  real- 
ized for  Dressed.  Sales  of  prime  Dressed  were 
made  Monday  of  this  week  at  10c,  owing  to 
very  limited  demand.  Stocks  were  extremely 
light,  otherwise  still  lower  prices  would  have 
ruled.  Market  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  (lat- 
ter being  date  of  going  to  press)  was  more 
firm  for  Turkeys  and  inclined  in  favor  of 
sellers.  Chickens,  Ducks  and  Geese  moved 
rather  slowly,  and  other  than  very  select 
young  stock  went  at  generally  low  figures. 
Fryers  and  Broilers  were  scarce  and  higher. 
Four  cars  of  Eastern  poultry  arrived  during 
the  week. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  *  lb  15  @  17 

Turkeys,  live  hens,  *  lb  13  ®  14 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers  12(4®  13 

Hens,  Cal.,  $  doz  3  50@5  00 


Roosters,  old  3  50@4  00 

Roosters,  young,  (full-grown)  4  00<a5  00 

Fryers  4  50®. 1  (10 

Broilers,  large  4  50fa4  75 

Broilers,  small  3  00@4  U) 

Ducks,  young,  *  doz  3  50®5  00 

Ducks,  old  3  50®5  00 

Geese,  *  pair  1  50(3,2  00 

Goslings,  ¥  pair  1  MK&2  00 

Pigeons,  Old,  *  doz  100®  — 

Pigeons  Young  1  25®  1  50 

Batter. 

A  stiff  and  excited  market  has  been  expe- 
rienced part  of  the  current  week.  For  select 
creamery  as  high  as  40c  per  II..  was  realized  in 
a  small  way,  and  some  very  choice  dairy  sold 
up  to  37^c'per  Bl.  Light  stocks  of  both  fresh 
and  packed,  and  an  increased  demand  on  ac- 
count of  the  holidays,  enabled  receivers  to 
sharply  advance  the  price  temporarily.  The 
market  is  now  easier,  however,  with  demand 
less  urgent  and  supplies  on  the  increase.  As 
a  result  of  the  excited  market  about  five  cars 
of  Eastern  butter  were  started  this  way, 
some  landing  here  this  week. 

Creamery  extras,  »  lb  35  @36 

Creamery  firsts   33  @34 

Creamery  seconds  32  @ — 

Dairy  select  33  @34 

Dairy  seconds  27y4'o30 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy  —  @ — 

Mixed  store  16  @20 

Creamery  in  tubs  25  ®— 

Pickled  roll  25  @— 

Dairy  in  tubs  23  @24 

Firkin,  Cal.,  choice  to  select  22  @23 

Firkin,  common  to  fair  17  (d2j 

Cheese. 

Prices  in  this  market  have  shown  little  or 
no  fluctuation  since  last  issue.  There  are 
fairly  liberal  supplies  of  held  cheese,  and 
market  for  such  slock  is  easy  in  tone.  For  a 
little  extra  fancy  new,  full  cream  and  of  mild 
flavor,  slightly  higher  figures  than  are  quot- 
able are  realized. 

California  fancy  flat,  new  11  @12 

California,  good  to  choice  10  ®11 

California,  fair  to  good   9  @10 

California  Cheddar  10V4®11V4 

California,  "Young  Americas"  11  <ail2(4 

Eggs. 

With  the  demand  on  holiday  account  nearly 
ended,  the  market  has  been  less  favorable  to 
sellers  than  last  quoted.  Receivers  were 
anxious  to  keep  stocks  cleaned  up,  and  re- 
tailers were  carryiug  as  light  supplies  as  pos- 
sible, neither  having  any  confidence  in  the 
future  of  the  market.  There  is  generally  a 
demoralized  condition  of  affairs  in  the  egg 
trade  immediately  after  New  Years,  no  matter 
how  light  the  stocks  are.  If  the  conditions 
prove  otherwise  this  season,  it  will  be  an 
agreeable  surprise. 

California,  select,  large  white  and  fresh. .31  ®— 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.. 26  @29 

California,  good  to  choice  store  24  ®26 

California,  common  to  fair  store  —  @ — 

Oregon,  prime  —  @— 

Held  Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading.  15  @21 
Local  Cold  storage  eggs  —  ®— 

Vegetables. 

The  onion  market  has  been  less  active  and 
not  quite  so  firm  as  last  quoted,  owing  to 
competition  from  the  East  in  the  evaporated 
product.  Most  other  vegetables  were  in  light 
stock  and  against  buyers.  Some  green  Lima 
beans  and  summer  squash  arrived  from  Los 
Angeles. 

Asparagus,  *  lb   — ®  — 

Beans,  Siring,  »  lb   10©  L8M 

Beans,  Lima,  <p  tt>    — ®  — 

Beans,  Refuge,  *  lb   — ®  — 

Beans,  Wax,     lb   — @  — 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  V  100   50®  — 

Cauliflower,  ft  doz   65®  75 

Corn,  Green,  f  sack   — @  — 

Corn,  Alameda,  H  crate   — @  — 

Cucumbers,  Alameda,  *  box   — ®  — 

Egg  Plant,  *  lb   15®  20 

Garlic,  1*  lb   2(4®  2« 

Mushrooms,  Buttons,  *  lb   — @  — 

Mushrooms,  Wild,  f,  lb   — @  — 

Okra.  Dried,  ¥  lb   12"4®  15 

Onions,  Yellow,  good  to  choice   2  00®  2  25 

Onions,  Yellow,  cut   1  25®  1  50 

Peas,  Sweet,  Garden,  $  lb   8®  10 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  ¥  B>   7®  8 

Rhubarb,  *  box    — @  — 

Squash,  Summer,  »  lb   10(d)  12* 

Tomatoes,  Bay,  *  box   40(8  75 

Tomatoes,  Los  Angeles,  f  crate   1  00®  1  25 


There  was  no  very  brisk  trade  in  potatoes, 
but  prices  were,  in  the  main,  well  sustained, 
especially  for  desirable  qualities  of  Burbank 
Seedlings,  this  being  the  leading  variety. 
Some  fancy  sold  above  figures  quoted.  Sweets 
were  not  in  very  heavy  stock,  but  there  were 
more  than  enough  for  the  demand. 

Early  Rose,  River,  $  cental   50®  65 

Peerless,  River   — @  — 

Reds  River   40®  55 

Garnet  Chile,  Mission   — @  — 

Burbanks,  Salinas   60® I  00 

Burbanks.  River    50®  75 

Burbanks,  Petaluma  and  Tomales   — @  — 

Burbanks,  Oregon   50®  90 

Garnei  Chile,  Oregon   — ®  — 

Sweet  River,  »  cental    40  ®  50 

Sweet  Merced   60@80 


The  Fruit  Market. 


We  are  unloading  a  car  of  Galvanized  (Hidden  Barb  Wire  at  the  following 
special  prices:  Ton  lots  and  over,  f  100  lbs.  S2.6.r>;  less  quantity  v  urn  lbs  *2.7(». 
These  prices  are  f.  o.  b.  the  cars  here  and  are  good  until  .lannarv'  I  st ,  1K!I8.' 

■llwood  Field  Fence—Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  this*  Fence.  It  Is  cheap- 
est in  price  and  InglieHi  in  quality.    Rapidly  superseding  all  mln-r  styles 

Klondike  Mippli-s    We  are  headquarters  for  Alaska  goods.    Don't  fail  to  get  our 
prices  before  ordering  your  Klondike  outfit.   We  will  probably  send  a  vessel  to  the 
Copper  river  at  an  early  date. 
Candles— 10-oz.  Electrlc'8  Stearic  Candles,  30-set  boxes,  per  box,  OOc. 
GET  OUR  LISTS.   WE  WILL  QUOTE  YOU  PRICES  ON  ANYTHING  ON  EARTH 

J.  M.  MOORE,  308  AND  310  DAVIS  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Barb 
Wire 


Fresh  Fruits. 

Seldom  has  such  a  quiet  market  been  ex- 
perienced for  fresh  fruits  at  the  Christmas 
period,  as  during  the  past  week.  Continued 
frosty  weather  most  of  the  time  had  much  to 
do  with  the  limited  demand.  Furthermore, 
the  superabundance  of  faulty  fruit  had  con- 
siderable effect  in  checking  the  inquiry  from 
consumers.  At  no  other  time  than  during  the 
holidays  are  buyers  more  exacting  about  the 
quality  of  fruit  they  use.  Choice  to  select 
apples  were  not  in  large  supply,  and  such 
stock  did  not  lack  for  custom  at  previously 
quoted  values,  occasional  sales  of  very  supe- 
rior fruit  being  made  at  slightly  higher  fig- 
ures. Virginia  Greenings,  large  and  fault- 
less, were  held  up  to  t'2.50  per  4-tier  box, 
while  common  of  the  same  variety,  showing 
some  worm  holes,  were  offered  down  to  II  per 
box.  Apples  of  more  ordinary  varieties  and  in- 
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ferior  quality  sold  as  low  as  15(<J20c.  Several 
vessels  from  southern  Oregon,  which  had 
been  bar-bound  for  about  a  fortnight,  brought 
over  4,000  boxes  of  apples,  all  in  poor  condition, 
and  some  were  so  badly  decayed  as  to  be 
practically  unsalable.  Fine  Spitzenberg  were 
quotable  up  to  f  1.25,  and  choice  Newtown  Pip- 
pins up  to  tl  per  box.  Pears  are  not  making 
much  of  a  showing,  but  values  remain  with- 
out quotable  improvement.  A  few  Winter 
Nelis,  large,  sound  and  in  every  way  desir- 
able, sell  to  fair  advantage,  being  quotable 
up  to  11.86  per  box,  but  for  all  other  varieties 
the  market  inclines  against  sellers,  with  50c 
per  box  an  extreme  as  a  quotable  rate  for  or- 
dinary varieties.  Grapes  continue  to  be  of- 
fered in  a  small  way  out  of  cold  storage,  but 
they  meet  with  very  little  attention,  the  de- 
mand being  still  more  insignificant  than  the 
supply.  At  this  time  of  year  grapes  are  used 
more  as  an  ornament  than  for  food.  Few  per- 
sons crave  them  in  mid-winter,  or  in  cold 
weather.  Japanese  persimmons  are  offering 
at  fully  as  low  if  not  lower  rates  than  at  any 
previous  date  this  season.  Stocks  are  of  fair 
proportions,  and  the  quality  of  most  of  this 
fruit  is  now  first-class  in  every  respect. 

Apples,  Spitzenberg,  4-tler,  per  box   1 

Apples,  choice  Netown  Pippin,  4  tier, 

f)  box  

Apples,  good  to  choice,  50- lb  box  

Apples,  common  to  fair.  ^  box  

Apples.  Lady,  50-tb  box  

Apples,  Bellflower,  ¥  50-lb  box  

Quinces,  $  box  

Figs.  Black,  2-layer  box  

Grapes,  V  crate  

Grapes  in  boxes  5®10c   less  than  in 

crates. 

Pears,  Common.  ^  box  

Pears,  Winter  Nelis.  $  box  

Persimmons,  small  box   

Strawberries,  large,  chest  

Drleil  Fruits.  " 

There  are  few  changes  of  moment  to  record 
in  the  market  for  cured  and  evaporated  fruits 
since  last  review.  Considering  that  it  is  holi 
day  time,  between  Christmas  and  New  Years, 
fully  as  much  or  more  business  has  been  done 
than  there  has  been  substantial  reason  to  ex- 
pect. Large  Prunes  were  in  good  request  for 
shipment  to  Europe.  An  order  for  eight  car- 
loads of  40  to  50's  and  50  to  00's  was  being 
filled  for  Germany.  Market  was  firm  for  50- 
00' s  at  3%c,  and  for  40-50' s  at  5c.  Small 
Prunes  received  no  noteworthy  attention,  and 
for  these  the  market  was  weak  at  former  low 
range  of  values.  Apples  continued  in  light 
stock  and  prices  tended  in  favor  of  sellers. 
Sliced  and  evaporated  in  boxes  were  held  up 
to  7c,  and  for  sun-dried  sliced  of  prime  quality 
holders  were  asking  4%e.  Apricots  of  good  to 
choice  quality  were  steadily  held,  with  stocks 
light  and  good  prospects  for  all  being  wanted 
during  the  next  few  months.  The  firm  tone 
previously  developed  for  Pitted  Plums  con- 
tinued to  be  maintained.  Peaches  have  been 
nearly  all  closed  out  from  first  hands,  and 
market  for  this  fruit  is  showing  a  little  better 
tone,  but  cannot  be  said  to  be  quotably  higher. 
Stocks  of  choice  fruit  of  all  varieties  are  not 
likely  to  long  cumber  the  market.  There 
may,  however,  fail  to  be  a  speedy  clean-up  of 
some  of  the  most  ordinary  qualities  of  dried 
fruits,  even  at  low  prices.  The  last  steamer 
for  British  Columbia  took  a  carload  of  assorted 
fruit. 

EVAPORATED  OK  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  in  sacks,  per  lb   5!4®  6 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy  8*®— 

Apricots.  Moorpark   7   ®  9 

Apples,  in  boxes   6'4('a/  63f 

Figs,  fancy  pressed   8  ®10 

Nectarines,  White..    414®  5 

Nectarines,  Red   4H®  5 

Peaches,  unpecled,  choice   4^@  5 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   6  ®— 

Peaches,  peeled,  In  boxes   9  ®12 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy.  7  ®8 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts   4V4®  6 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts         4   @  5 

Pears,  peeled  and  sliced   —  @— 

Plums,  pitted   3*«»  4* 

Prunes,  in  sacks,  40— 50's   45i@  5 

50— 60's   8   ®  3!4 

60— 70's   2J<®  2H 

70—80  s   2  ®— 

80— 90'8   IV®— 

90— l!»'s   \V,«n— 

Above  figures  are  on  basis  of  2c  for  4  sizes. 
Prunes  in  boxes,  >4c  higher  for  2a-K>  boxes,  Mc 
higher  for  50-tb  boxes. 

4  sizes  Santa  Claras  and  equal   2  @ — 

4  sizes  San  Joaquin  and  Northern   \%la>— 

Prunes,  Silver   5  ®  8 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apricots,  ordinary   4  @  5V4 

Apples,  sliced   8*4®  4 

Apples,  quartered   3S®  4 

Figs,  Black   2  ®  3% 

Figs,  White   3  ®  4 

Peaches,  unpeeled   3  ®4 

Plums,  unpitted   1   @  1*4 

A  New  York  authority,  under  recent  date, 
reports  the  condition  of  the  dried  fruit  mar- 
ket in  the  East  as  follows: 

Evaporated  apples  have  met  a  fairly  active  de- 
mand this  week  and  with  moderate  offerings  mar- 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

HH  General  Commission  Merchants,  + 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  S.  F. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

W Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
interest 

GOING  TO  ALASKA? 

We  Outfit  Prospectors  COMPLETELY. 
We  Do  It  BETTER  and  CHEAPER  than 
anyone  else. 

HOME  SUPPLY  CO  ,  217-219-221  Drumm  St.,  S.  F. 


January  1,  1898. 
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ket  has  been  well  sustained  at  full  late  prices,  i 
Prime  wood-dried  have   generally  been  held  at 
8Wc,  with  wire-dried  offered  at  M(ai-%c  lnwer.  Sun- 
dried  apples  have  had  a  little  more  attention  and  | 
have  been  held  with  confidence,  though  outside  i 
quotations  are  extreme.   Chops  fairly  active  and 
steady,  but  cores  and  skins  are  quiet  and  easy. 
Raspberries  and  other  small  fruits  show  no  new 
feature.   California  fruit  fairly  active. 

Apricots,  Cal.  Moorpark,  1897,  per  lb          9  @11 

Apricots,  Cal.  Royal,  1897,  per  lb   6  <g>  8^ 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1897,  peeled,  per  lb  14  @18 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1897,  unpeeled,  per  lb   5i4@10 

Pears,  Cal.,  1897,  per  lb   5  @10 

Prunes,  Cal.,  1897,  per  lb   3  @  8 

Raising. 

There  are  no  evidences  of  much  business  at 
present,  the  absence  of  high-grade  Muscatels 
in  wholesale  quantity,  either  boxed  or  loose, 
having  considerable  to  do  with  the  prevailing 
inactivity.  Low-grade  and  rain-damaged 
goods  are  still  in  heavy  supply,  both  here  and 
in  Eastern  centers,  and  there  is  nothing  to 
warrant  anticipating  any  special  improve- 
ment in  the  market  for  raisins  of  this  sort. 
Sultanas  and  Seedless  Muscatels  of  prime 
quality  are  rather  plentiful  and  are  being  of- 
fered at  comperatively  low  figures. 

F.  O.  B.   FRESNO  DELIVERY. 

Imperial  Clusters,  per  box   —  @  — 

Dehesa  Clusters,  per  box   —  @  — 

Fancy  Clusters,  per  box   —  @  — 

Boxes,  London  layers,  20-fb  box   1  00®  1  10 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 

Loose  Muscatel,  4-crown,  f»  fb  4  @  — 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown    3H(a3v, 

Loose  Muscatel,  2-crown  2  @  — 

Sultanas  3yt@4 

Seedless  Muscatel  2  QW, 

Dried  Grapes  1H@2 

Citrus  Fruits. 

Orange  market  has  ruled  quiet  most  of  the 
week,  but  demand  was  a  little  more  active  in 
the  aggregate  than  during  previous  fortnight. 
A  few  of  select  quality  brought  comparatively 
stiff  prices  and  an  advance  on  quotations,  sell- 
ing more  readily  at  extreme  rates  than  did 
some  common  at  lowest  figures  quoted.  Lemons 
were  in  good  supply,  and  for  other  than  a  few 
select,  going  to  special  custom,  market  was 
dull  and  weak.  Limes  remained  favorable  to 
buyers. 

Oranges— Navel  f)  box   1  25@  3  00 

Seedlings   75®  1  50 

Lemons— Cal.,  select,  f,  box   2  00®  2  25 

Cal.,  good  to  choice   1  00®  1  50 

Cal.,  common  to  good   50®  1  00 

Limes— Mexican,  ^  box   2  00®  3  00 

Cal.,  small  box   50(ffi  1  00 

Grape  fruit,  $  crate   2  50®  4  00 

Nats. 

There  is  scarcely  anything  doing  in  nuts,  as 
is  usual  after  the  holiday,  demand  has  been 
satisfied.  Values  for  Almonds  and  Walnuts 
are  poorly  defined.  Cutting  of  prices  to  secure 
custom  is  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception. 


California  Almonds,  paper  shell   6 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   4 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   2 

Walnuts  White,  paper  shell   6 

Walnuts  White,  soft  shell   6 

Walnuts  White,  Cal.,  standard   5 

Chestnuts.  Cal.  Italian   7 

Peanuts,  Cal.,  fair  to  prime   4M®  5 

Peanuts,  Eastern  hand-picked   5  @  6 

Pine  Nuts   7  @8 


@  6% 
@- 

@  3 

®  6*4 
(w  m 
@  6 

®  " 


Produce  Receipts. 
Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals  and 
other  California  products  for  the  past  week 
and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  compared  with 
corresponding  time  the  previous  year,  are  as 
follows : 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  M-sks   98,933 

Wheat,  ctls  179,775 

Barley,  ctls   65.715 

Oats,  ctls   16,580 

Corn,  ctls   4,951 

Rye,  ctls   420 

Beans,  sks   8,348 

Potatoes,  sks   23,797 

Onions,  sks   2,:iiK) 

Hay,  tons   2,008 

Wool,  bales   226 

Hops,  bales   15 


Since 

Same  Time 

July  1,  '97. 

Last  year. 

2,522,692 

3,351,827 

6.924,529 

8,044  283 

3,445,*93 

3,685,159 

387,954 

393,646 

166,524 

1 17,280 

22.373 

115,1121 

386,076 

406  537 

590,962 

603,897 

68,157 

80  607 

75  655 

82,603 

48,370 

36.610 

6,908 

6,710 

FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  M-sks  108,652 

Wheat,  ctls  173,933 

Barley,  ctls   11,799 

Oats,  ctls  

Corn,  ctls   2,538 

Beans,  sks   4,647 

Hay,  bales   497 

Wool,  lbs  

Hops,  fbs   11,342 

Honey,  cases   564 

Potatoes,  pkgs   2,197 


Since 

Same  Time 

July  l,  '97. 

Last  Year. 

1,624,420 

2,347,460 

6,547.869 

7,398.462 

2,523,738 

2,848,375 

9,423 

17,225 

23,104 

9.085 

236,959 

248,518 

42,023 

30,119 

12,727,776 

6,698,112 

612,584 

713,529 

6,199 

2,005 

149,094 

41,469 

Prices  quoted  in  this  review  are  intended, 
unless  otherwise  specified,  to  represent  whole- 
sale values,  obtainable  on  offerings  from  the 
producer,  and  on  round  lots  delivered  at  San 
Francisco.  The  reviews  of  the  markets  are 
for  the  week  ending  Wednesday  noon,  while 
quotations  are  based  on  values  current  on 
above  dates.  It  is  the  aim  of  The  Pacific 
Rural  Press  to  have  its  quotations  represent 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  existing  values.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  at 
times,  owing  to  the  superior  merit  of  offer- 
ings, undue  competition  between  buyers,  or 
other  reasons,  higher  figures  are  realized  than 
are  justified  as  quotations.  On  the  other 
hand,  produce  of  decidedly  inferior  quality  is 
apt  to  be  sold  at  less  than  lowest  figures. 


California   Dried    Fruit  at 
York. 


New 


New  York,  December  29.— California  dried  fruits 
quiet.  Evaporated  Apples,  common,  5@7c  per 
pound;  prime  wire  tray,  %(ft%Mc;  wood  dried, 
prime,  HU(a>8%c;  choice,  8^c;  fancy,  9@9>4c. 
Prunes,  3(i.8c  per  pound,  as  to  size  and  quality. 
Apricots,  Royal.  7Co81^c;  Moorpark,  9®llc. 
Peaches,  unpeeled,  7®  10c;  peeled,  12r«20c. 


Though  the  ramie  plant  is  susceptible 
of  cultivation  in  southern  California, 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  one  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  its  use  has  been  to  find 
some  cheap  method  of  preparing  the 
fiber  so  as  to  get  rid  of  the  gum  it  con- 
tains. It  is  reported  that  a  London 
firm  has  solved  the  problem  by  the  dis- 
covery of  an  infusion  that  extracts  all 
the  gum  from  the  fiber.  If  so,  this 
will  lead  to  the  use  of  ramie  on  a  large 
scale,  as  when  thoroughly  cleansed  it 
can  be  woven  into  fabrics  almost  equal 
to  silk. 

List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Reported   by  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.,  Pioneer 
Patent  Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  DEOEDBER  14,  1897. 
595,450.— Chair— I  B.  Archer,  No  San  Juan, Cal. 
595,517. — Luggage  Carrier— H.  J.  M.  Baker,  Port 

Townsend.  Wash. 
595,372.- Game— R.  S.  and  F.  B.  Crooks,  S.  F. 

595.672.  — Artificial  Fuel— J.  T.  Davis,  S.  F. 

595.673.  — Artificial  Fuel — J.  T.  Davis,  S.  F. 
5^5,384.— Sack  Holder— F.  H.  Gilbert,  Ridgefleld, 

Wash. 

595,567  —Saddle  Horn— J.  W.  Haggard,  Portland, 
Or. 

595,316  — Folding  Chair— I.  G  Leek,  S.  F. 
595,331— Bicycle  Alarm— S.  J.  Pachtz,  S.  F. 
595.501—  Bicycle  Gear— J.  E.  Stoops,  Day'on, 
Wash. 

595,356.—  Car  Fender— O  A.  Sutherland,  Keeler, 
Cal. 

28,033.— Design  for  Cabinet— E.  H.  Ellis,  Pasa- 
dena, Cal. 

Note.— Plain  and  Certified  Copies  of  U.  S.  and  For- 
eign patents  obtained  by  Dewey.  Strong&Co.,  by  mail 
or  telegraphic  order.  American  and  Foreign  patents 
secured,  and  general  patent  business  transacted 
with  perfect  security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  in 
thp  shortcut  poBHlble  time. 


LEE  D.  CRAIG, 
Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 
Bet.  California  and  Pine.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


The  Bean  Spray  Pump. 

OLD  RELIABLE. 

Yet  new,  as  they  are  always  up  to  date. 


Every  part  of  the  pump  (including  the  receptacle)  that  comes  in 
contact  with  the  washes  used,  is  coated  with  a  compound  that  is 
not  soluble  in  any  of  the  spray  material.  This,  with  our  non-cor- 
rosive valves,  plunger  packing  and  pumping  cylinder,  makes  a 
pump  that  will  last  as  long  as  the  man  will  who  buys  it. 

Send  for  Catalogues. 

Beein  Spray  Pump  Co., 

LOS    GAXOS,  CAL. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc.     The  successful  growers  of 

Oranges 

have  found  out  that  only  by 
the  liberal  use  of  fertilizers  con- 
taining io%  and  over  of  actual 

Potash 

can  they  raise  large  crops  of 
well  -  flavored,  richly  -  colored 
fruit. 

We  have  some  special  circulars  and  pam- 
phlets on  this  subject.  They  are  free.  Send 
for  them. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS. 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 
MEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal., 

Are  our  agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


DOLLAR      STkA  YA/  BBKR  Y. 

The  best  and  most  profitable  strawberry  ever 
grown.  Plantz  Seedling — The  most  promising 
new  Plum.  Wickson,  Red  June,  Willard,  Ori- 
ent, Normand  and  all  other  good  Plums  and 
Prunes— new  and  old.  Sneed— The  earliest  Peach. 

A  full  stock  of  finest  Fruit  Trees  and  Plants. 

Prices  on  application.  Address 
THE  LINCOLN  NURSERIES,  Newcastle,  Cal. 

BLUE  GUMS, 

MONTEREY  CYPRESS, 
FOR  SALE  in  Lots  to  Suit. 

Write  for  prices  delivered  on  wharf  in  San 
Francisco.  Address 
W.  A.  T.  STRATTON.  Nurseryman,  Petaluma,  Cal. 

SANTA  ROSA  NURSERIES. 

CLAIRAC  MAMMOTH.  IMPERIAL,  and 
GIANT  PRUNES. 

WICKSON,  RED  JUNE,  and  Other  Choice 
Japanese  PLUMS. 

«®-A  fine  lot  of  California  Soft-Shell  Walnuts  and 

other  nursery  stock. 
Address  R.  W.  BELL,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


Established  1876. 


MYROBOLAN 
NURSERY. 


NO  IRRIGATION. 

Offers  for  the  Season  of  1897-8 
a  Complete  Assortment  of 

CLEAN,  . 
HEALTHY, 
NON-IRRIGATED 

Correspondence  Solicited. 

JAS.  O'NEILL,  Haywards,  Alameda  Co.,  Cal. 


Fruit  Trees. 


For  the  Season  1897-1898. 


J.  T.  BOGUE, 

NURSERYflAN, 

MARYSVILLE,  CALIFORNIA. 


ALL  KINDS  OF 


Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees. 

PHILIPS'  CLING  PEACH  TREES. 

ASK    FOR  PRICES. 


The  best 


fcPP/lM  seeds  grown  are 

L%jnf VFerry's.  The  best 

seeds  sown  are  Ferry's. 
KA^aTIm-  best  seeds  known  are  f^Rffl 
^j^^^FBrry's.   It  pays  to  plaut  ~  "^JB 

fFERRY'S^ 

I  Famous  Seeds) 

|\   Ask  the  dealer  for  them.  Send  for  Jk 
l&jL        FERRY'S  SEED  ANNUAL^J^J 
uK^B)  aml  -'  1  a"  that's  good  and 
new— the  latesl  and 
ToiN  jm       the  best.  f 
9j£V)B  D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO.,  J 
Detroit,  Mich. 


PATENTS? 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO'S 

Patent  Agency. 


Our  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency  presents 
many  and  important  advantages  as  a  Home 
Agency  over  all  others,  by  reason  of  long  estab- 
lishment, great  experience,  thorough  system,  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  subjects  of  inventions 
in  our  own  communi  ty ,  and  our  most  extensive  law 
and  reference  library,  containing  official  American 
reports,  with  full  copies  of  U.  S.  Patents  since 
1872.  All  worthy  inventions  patented  through 
Dewey.  Strong  &  Co.'s  Patent  Agency  will  have 
the  benefit  of  a  description  in  the  Mining  and 
Scientific  Press.  We  transact  every  branch  of 
patent  business,  and  obtain  patents  in  all  coun 
tries  which  grant  protection  to  inventors.  The 
large  majority  of  U.  S.  and  foreign  patents  issued 
to  inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  have  been  ob- 
tained through  our  agency.  We  can  give  the  best 
and  most  reliable  advice  as  to  the  patentability 
of  new  inventions.  Our  prices  are  as  low  as  any 
first-class  agencies  in  the  Eastern  States,  while 
our  advantages  for  Pacific  Coast  inventors  are  far 
superior.   Advice  and  circulars  free. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 

PATENT  AGENTS, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


The  only  regular  non-irrigated  nursery 

In  Santa  Clara  County. 


C    W/I LLSON, 


Proprietor. 


A  complete  stock  of  Apricot  on  Apricot  or  Peach. 

Prunes  on  Bitter  Almond,  Myrobolan,  Apricot  or  Peach. 

PEACHES,  PLUMS,  ALHONDS,  ETC. 

I  cut  all  buds  myself  from  selected  bearing  trees  and  personally  superintend  all  work  in  nursery 
and  employ  only  intelligent,  trustworthy  help. 

Trees  strong,  thrifty  and  healthy,  and  grown  on  new-soil. 

ADDRESS    FOR    PRICES,    BOX    4,    SAN   JOSE,  CAL. 

"Artificial  .  Incubation." 

A  HANDBOOK  OF  PACIFIC  COAST  PRACTICE. 

By  C.  NISSON,  of  Petaluma,  Cal. 

A  brief  treatise  in  pamphlet  form  giving  plainly  the  whole  practice  of 
incubation  as  it  is  done  by  the  most  successful 
Petaluma  poultry  breeders. 

Price  (in  paper  covers)  25  Cents. 

Address  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  330  flARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


F.  H.  ItUKKK,  626  Market  St.,  S.  F.  Holstelns. 
winners  for  three  years  of  State  Fair  butter  con- 
tests; Jerseys  and  Durhams  competing.  New 
Catalogues.  Registered  Berkshlres. 


GRADING  SIEVES  MIND  DIF»F»IING  BASKETS. 
WIRE  IA/ORK   OE   ALL  KINDS. 

ID.  JD.  WASS,  56  FIRST  ST..  S.  IF. 
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Trees  and  Plants. 

Fruit,  Ornamental  and  Semi=Tropical. 


F»alms,  F? oses  and  Evergreens, 
Imperiale  Eplneuse  Prune. 
Japan  FMums. 

Queen  Olive  and  Resistant  Vines. 


We  offer  a  Complete  Stock  for  the  Orchard,  Vineyard  and  Garden. 
For  Complete  List,  Send  for  Our  New  Catalogue. 

California  Nursery  Co., 

JOHN  ROCK,  Manager.  NILES,  CAL. 

A  NEW  BOOK. 

THE 

CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 


iiTANKS! 

 TH 

Patent  Non=Shrinking  Water  Tank, 


When  you  buy  a  Water  Tank  get  one 
•       that  will  cot  dry  out  and  shrink. 
THE  


The  only  one  suitable  for  dry,  hot  climates.  COSTS  BO  MORE  THAN  COMMON. 
Ask  your  dealer,  or  write  to 
PACIFIC  TANK  CO.,  Sole  manufacturers, 
City  Offices:  33  ill   u  i    STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


FANCHER  CREEK 
NURSERY, 


Fresno, 
Cal. 


The  Leading  Growers  in 
the  State  of 


IN 


GARDEN  AND  FIELD. 

A   MANUAL  OF  PRACTICE    WITH   AND  WITHOUT   IRRIGATION,  FOR  SEMI-TROPICAL 

COUNTRIES. 


By  EDWARD  J.  WICKSON,  A.  M. 

Professor  of  Agricultural  Practice  in  the  University  of  California;  Author  of  "California  Fruits 
and  How  to  Grow  Them;"  President  of  the  California  State  Floral  Society; 
Horticultural  Editor  of  the  "  Pacific  Rural  Press  "  of  San  Francisco,  etc. 

LARGE  OCTAVO;  336  PAGES;  12  FULL-PAGE  PLATES. 


CONTENTS! 


Chapter.  Chap 

I.  Vegetable  Growing  in  California.  XX 

II.  Farmers'  Gardens  in  California.  XXI 

III.  California  Climate  as  Related  to  Vegetable  XXII 

Growing.  XXIII 

IV.  Vegetable  Soils  of  California.  XXIV. 
V.  Garden  Irr'gation.  XXV 

VI.  Garden  Drainage  in  California.  XXVI. 

VII.  Cultivation.  XXVII, 

VIII.  Fertilization.  XXVIII 

IX.  Garden  Location  and  Arrangement.  XXIX 

X.  The  Planting  Season.  XXX 

XL  Propagation.  XXXI 

XII.  Asparagus  XXXII 

XIII.  Artichokes.  XXXIII 

XIV.  Beans.  XXXIV. 
XV.  Beet.  XXXV 

XVI.  Cabbage  Family.  XXXVI 

XVII.  Carrot,  Parsnip,  and  Salsify.  XXXVII 

XVIII.  Celery.  XXXVIII 
XIX.  Chicory.  XXXIX 


Mr. 

Corn. 
.  Cucumber. 
Egg  Plant 
Lettuce. 
Melons. 
Onion  Family. 
Peas. 
Peppers. 
Potatoes. 
Radishes. 
Rhubarb. 
Spinach. 
Squashes. 
Tomato. 
Turnip. 

Vegetable  Sundries. 
Vegetables  for  banning  and  Drying. 
Seed  Growing  in  California. 
Garden  Protection. 
Weeds  in  California. 


Price  §>2,  Postpaid. 

Address  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers,  330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 
FRESNO.  CAL- 


FOR 

GANG 
PLOWS 


SEND  FOR 

PRICES 


YOUR  BUSINESS 

is  to  make  the  most  out  of  your  ground  with  the  least  expense.  The/ 
PLANET  JR.  Hi"  Dropping  Seeder,  Single  Wheel  Hoe,  Cnltl-7 

value,  ll»kf  a  ml  Plow  Is  as  necessary-  to  your  compu  te  success  a 
shim'  and  rain.    From  the  dropping  <,i  I  In-  seed  toll:.-  linisb- 
ig  touch  of  cultivation  this  mar  villous  implement  does  fie 
work  better,  11  nicker  and  easier  than  anv  six  men  von  ever, 
lured.  There  are  many  other  Planet  .Ir.  tool*  cov- 
ering manv  uses— there  is  an  illustrated 
book  that  tells  you  nil  about  them  in  mi  inter- 
esting way.    It  is  really  v  orth  a  price,  but 
this  year  It's  free. 

8.  L.  A  I. I.K.N  A  CO.. 
1107  Harkrt  Willi.  Philadelphia,  In. 


Deciduous  Fruit  Trees,  Olives, 
|  Citrus  and  Ornamental  Trees, 

(  A  Well  Selected  and  Complete  Assortment  of 

I  Palms,  Roses  and  Green-House  Plants.  I 


Send  for  price-list  aDd  New  Descriptive  Catalogue.    We  offer  many  new  and  valuable 

novelties. 


GEO.  C.  ROEDING,  Proprietor. 


Some  Uses  for  P  &  B  Paint: 


FOR  INSIDE  OF 

Water  Tanks 


—Roofs 


Water  Troughs    —Fence  Posts 


Barrels 


—Pipe 


WATER  PROOF— ACID  PROOF— PURE  AND  TASTELESS. 


WRITE  US  FOR  CIRCULARS. 
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Pomological  Report. 


The  friends  of  California's  fruit  interest^  have 
demonstrated  the  advantage  of  speaking  out  one's 
mind.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washing- 
ton recently  published  tables  of  the  adaptability  of 
different  fruit  varieties  to  the  several  regions  of  the 
United  States  as  prepared  by  the  committee  of  the 
American  Pomological  Society.  The  data  about 
California  was  not  as  complete  as  it  should  have 
been,  which  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  Cali- 
fornians  did  not  furnish  the  East- 
ern committee  the  requisite  infor- 
mation. That  answer  would  suf- 
ce,  perhaps,  with  reference  to  the 
private  publication  of  a  society, 
but  Californians  warrantably  urged 
that  a  publication  by  the  Govern- 
ment could  not  be  defended  on  that 
ground — the  Government  should 
have  secured  the  information. 

Urgent  representations  were 
made  to  Secretary  Wilson  by  Cal- 
ifornia representatives  that  the 
publication  did  great  injustice  to 
the  greatest  fruit-growing  State 
of  the  Union,  and  considerable  feel- 
ing was  aroused  both  in  this  State 
and  in  Washington,  if  we  can 
judge  by  the  telegrams.  Our 
people  seemed  to  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  the  report  did 
not  claim  to  be  a  discussion  of  fruit 
production,  but  simply  an  effort  to 
lay  down  a  pomological  tabulation 
of  the  success  of  varieties.  They 
were  also  somewhat  excessive  in 
their  denunciation  of  the  publica- 
tion, because,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  has  a  number  of  tables  which 
were  put  in  merely  to  show  Cali- 
fornia's adaptations,  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  olive,  the  almond  and 
others.  So  far  as  information  was 
available  to  the  Eastern  committee 
they  seem  to  have  worked  earnestly 
and  intelligently  and  a  part  of  the 
misunderstanding  of  their  work  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  California 
critics  viewed  the  document  from 
their  own  point  of  view  and  net 
that  which  guided  the  committee 
in  its  effort. 

However,  it  is  encouraging  to 
our  fruit  interest  to  see  how  vali- 
antly our  newspaper  critics  and 
represontatives  at  Washington 
take  up  their  cause  and  call  for 
fair  recognition  for  the  State.  The  fact  that  Sec- 
retary Wilson  and  Pomologist  Brackett  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  are  disposed  to  grant  to 
California  all  the  distinction  which  pertains  to  her  as 
a  fruit  region  is  seen  in  the  telegraphed  statement 
that  the  Secretary  will  appoint  Professor  Wickson 
of  the  University  of  California  special  agent  of  the 
division  of  pomology,  and  entrust  to  him  the  prepa- 
ration of  a  report  which  will  classify  California  by 
districts,  and,  with  Washington,  Oregon  and  Arizona 
included,  will  set  forth  accurately  the  capabilities  of 
the  country  for  fruit  production.  This  appointment 
will  give  to  Professor  Wickson  advantages  of  mails 
and  expenses,  "  which  will  enable  him  to  prepare  an 
exhaustive  bulletin  on  State  pomological  possibili- 
ties," as  one  of  the  Washington  correspondents 
puts  it. 


Activity  in  Orchard  Planting. 


There  is  more  activity  in  the  way  of  tree  planting 
tnis  winter  than  in  any  season  for  some  years  past, 
and  all  the  nurserymen  from  whom  we  have  reports 
speak  of  doing  an  active  business.  The  planting  is 
especially  brisk  in  Santa  Clara  county,  where  the 
orchard  areas  are  fast  becoming  extended  both  north 
and  south.  County  Horticultural  Commissioner 
Erhorn  informs  a  Mercury  writer  that  "  planting  is 
brisk  all  over  the  valley,  and  that  the  prospects  are 


Corn  in  California. 


CORN    ON    MOIST  LAND  IN 


UPPER  SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY- 
VEGETABLES." 


good  for  the  improvement  of  an  exceedingly  large 
acreage  of  virgin  soil.  Many  new  orchards  are  being 
set  out  on  the  Murphy  tract  and  in  the  region  about 
Rucker  and  Morgan  H  ill  Prunes  and  apricots  seem 
to  be  the  varieties  that  have  been  preferred.  Here- 
tofore the  Robe  de  Sargent  and  the  small  French 
prune,  Petit  d'Agen,  have  been  the  only  varieties 
that  have  been  given  extensive  planting  in  this  val- 
ley. But  the  coming  season  will  witness  a  list  of  a 
third  variety — the  Imperial — which  is  claimed  to  be 
superior  to  all  others.  It  is  sometimes  called  the 
Thorny  prune,  is  very  large  and  very  sweet.  In- 
quiries as  to  the  method  of  using  carbon  bisulphide,  i 
the  new  remedy  for  tree  pests,  are  constantly  being 
made.  In  Mr.  Erhorn's  opinion  it  is  possessed  of  all 
the  virtues  that  are  claimed  for  it,  but  great  care 
must  be  taken." 


Corn  is  not  a  great  crop  in  California,  though  great 
corn  is  constantly  produced  in  some  places  in  the 
State.  The  plant  enjoys  heat  but  not  dry  heat,  con- 
sequently we  find  the  best  corn  on  the  river  bottoms, 
or  other  moist  lands  in  the  interior,  where  rich  land 
abounds  and  the  atmosphere  gains  moisture  by  local 
evaporation.  Rich  moist  lands  near  the  coast, 
though  protected  from  too  sharp  coast  winds,  also 
yield  large  corn,  where  the  heat  is  adequate,  and 
elevated  interior  valleys  can  also 
1  show  good  corn  on  suitable  lands. 
Thus  it  appears  that  though  corn 
has  a  wide  range  in  California, 
the  regions  well  suited  to  it  are 
narrow  and  the  aggregate  crop  is 
small.  For  this  reason  there  is  a 
constant  movement  of  Western 
corn  to  California  whenever  the 
demand  for  local  use  or  for  ship- 
ment to  Mexico  and  Central  Amer- 
ica is  sharp  enough  to  offset  the 
Lfk,  \     freight  cost. 

But  though  corn  as  a  dry  grain 
is  not  largely  produced,  the  use  of 
the  Indian  corn  plant  as  a  forage 
for  dairy  stock  and  as  a  source  of 
roasting  ears  is  large.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  get  excellent  green  corn 
ears  and  forage  even  where  the 
grain  does  not  mature  well,  and 
these  uses  of  the  plant  are  increas- 
ing with  the  growing  popularity  of 
the  silo  and  the  spread  of  pro- 
gressive dairying  generally.  Our 
acreage  of  green  corn  is  con- 
stantly increasing.  If  we  take  into 
account  Egyptian  corn  and  Kaffir 
corn  and  other  sorghum  varieties 
which  thrive  in  the  dry  heat  of  the 
interior,  which  is  trying  to  Indian 
corn,  it  is  safe  to  estimate  that 
the  corn  acreage  of  the  State  has 
been  doubled  during  the  last  de- 
cade, and  the  importance  of  corn 
as  a  feeding  grain  has  risen  nearer 
to  the  exalted  position  of  barley 
than  it  ever  has  before. 

The  picture  on  this  page  shows 
how  corn  grows  in  California  when 
it  has  the  combination  of  heat  and 
moisture  which  prevails  on  the  un- 
derflowed  and  irrigated  lands  in 
the  upper  San  Joaquin  valley.  In 
similar  places  in  southern  Califor- 
nia the  same  tall  and  stalwart 
growth  is  secured.  The  engraving 
is  reproduced  from  "  California  Vegetables,"  by  Prof. 
Wickson,  just  published  by  the  Rural  Press.  Of 
course,  in  that  work,  corn  is  discussed  with  refer- 
ence to  its  table  use,  and  growing  practices  suitable 
to  the  different  parts  of  the  State  are  given. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  will 
soon  issue  as  No.  66  of  the  Farmers'  Bulletin  series 
a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Meadows  and  Pastures  ; 
Formation  and  Cultivation  in  the  Middle  Eastern 
States,"  prepared  by  Jared  G.  Smith,  Assistant 
Agrostologist. 

Major  Handy,  special  commissioner  to  the  Paris 
International  Exposition,  in  his  report  to  Congress, 
recommends  that  an  appropriation  of  $919,600  be 
granted,  so  that  a  creditable  display  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  may  be  made. 
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The  Week. 


Weather  and  Crops. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  M. 
Wednesday,  Jan.  5,  1898,  are  from  official  sources, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  for  the  Pa-cific  Rural  Press  : 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall 
for  the  Week. . . 

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to 
Date  

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  Last 
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Average  Season- 
al Rainfall  to 

Minimum  Tem- 
perature for  the 
Week  
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perature for  the 
Week  
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The  longed-for  rain  came  early  this  (Thursday) 
morning  and  as  we  go  to  press,  at  9  A.  m.,  it  is  still 
coming  down  in  goodly  quantity,  with  good  promise 
of  continuance.  At  this  writing  it  is  impossible  to 
know  how  widespread  the  precipitation  is,  but  it 
looks  like  a  " general  rain."  The  southern  portion 
of  the  State  and  the  upper  parts  of  the  coast  have 
been  generously  treated  this  year.  California,  gener- 
erally  speakiDg,  had  received  less  than  one-half  of 
her  annual  seasonal  rainfall  up  to  the  time  of  the 
present  downpour. 

The  Weather  Bureau  is  preparing  this  week  a 
general  review  of  the  climate  and  crop  conditions  of 
1897,  which  will  be  interesting  for  reference.  Con- 
cerning the  recent  low  temperatures  at  the  south, 
the  following  is  said: 

From  a  careful  study  of  reports,  it  would  seem  that  while 
the  minimum  temperatures  recorded  during  the  cold  period 
were  not  quite  so  low  in  most  sections  as  those  of  1895,  yet 
its  long  continuance  would  seem  to  make  the  condition. equally 
severe.  The  fact  that  the  damage  is  reported  as  less  than 
in  1895  is  probably  due  to  the  more  extensive  efforts  at  pro- 
tecting. 

It  is  impossible  to  tell  yet  what  amount  of  injury 
has  been  done  to  the  orange  crop  in  this  State  by 
the  low  temperature.  Los  Angeles  estimates  range 
from  ten  to  thirty  per  cent. 

According  to  telegrams,  Florida  had  a  cold  snap 
on  January  1  and  2,  which,  fortunately,  did  not 
reach  so  low  marks  as  the  "great  freeze."  Mr. 
Hammon  kindly  furnishes  us  the  following  special  in- 
formation which  he  has  received: 

Special  ltulletln  of  Florida. 

Washington,  D.  C,  Jan.  5,  1898. 
Minimum  temperatures  at  Weather  Bureau  stations  in 
Florida  in  1894  and  1895  compared  with  those  of  1898: 


rector  at  Jacksonville  reports  by  telegram  this  morning  as 

follows : 

"  Available  information  indicates  greater  portion  of  vege- 
tables north  and  south  central  portions  killed  where  not  pro- 
tected. Pineapple  damaged  to  considerable  extent.  Citrus 
trees  not  seriously  affected  through  fruit  belt,  excepting 
tender  sprouts."  Wilms  L.  Mooke, 

Chief  of  Weather  Bureau. 


The  San  Francisco  Produce  Market. 

In  San  Francisco,  as  elsewhere  in  the  commercial 
world,  January  is,  usually,  an  off  month,  devoted  to 
stock-taking  and  a  general  clean-up  of  the  preced- 
ing year's  business;  but  this  season,  it  is  gratifying 
to  report,  things  are  comparatively  active.  In  the 
wheat  market  there  is  no  appreciable  change  since 
the  last  writing.  Spot  quotations  stand  precisely 
where  they  did  one  week  ago.  Options  have  bobbed 
up  and  bobbed  down  and  to-day  (Wednesday)  are  a 
trifle  lower  than  last  week;  but  the  movement  is 
wholly  speculative  and  therefore  without  signifi- 
cance as  related  to  actual  business.  Values  on 
other  cereals  are  strong.  Barley  in  particular  is 
stronger  and  is  somewhat  affected  by  the  continued 
dry  weather.  Buckwheat  is  scarce  and  higher;  and 
there  is  a  strong  demand  for  large  yellow  corn. 

There  is  more  doing  and  distinctly  a  better  feeling 
in  respect  to  dried  fruits.  All  sorts  are  stronger, 
and  for  prunes  and  pitted  plums  the  market  is  quot- 
ably  better.  Even  the  inferior  goods  which  have  so 
many  weeks  clogged  the  market  are  moving.  For 
this  class  of  stuff  very  low  prices  prevail,  but  any- 
thing is  better  than  the  dead  stagnation  of  the  re- 
cent few  weeks.  Stocks  of  dried  fruit  are  light 
everywhere,  under  the  extreme  caution  which  has 
ruled  in  the  East,  and  the  buyers  appear  at  last  to 
be  coming  into  the  market.  Prices  are,  of  course, 
still  very  low,  and  this  fact  of  itself  will  encourage 
consumption.  It  is  the  estimate  of  local  dealers  that 
there  still  remains  in  California  about  1000  carloads 
of  raisins  and  about  half  that  quantity  of  prunes. 

Prices  for  all  kinds  of  livestock  remain  firm,  but 
there  is  no  advance.  The  local  consumptive  demand, 
it  is  now  clear,  will  not  stand  up  under  much  advance 
upon  present  rates. 

Hides  are  higher  and  are  firm  at  the  advance.  A 
notable  feature  of  the  hide  situation  is  an  advance  of 
25  cents  on  horse  hides,  which  are  now  worth — for 
large— $2. 25(«  2.75  each. 

The  Eastern  wool  market,  usually  flat  at  this  sea- 
son, is  now  fairly  active,  and  the  hope  is  expressed 
that  there  will  come  an  early  movement  in  this 
market. 

Railroad  Experiment  Project. 

A  railroad  company  with  lines  reaching  from 
Portland  into  the  Columbia  river  basin  in  Oregon 
and  Washington — the  O.  R.  &  N.  Co. — is  about  to 
attempt  an  interesting  project  in  the  way  of  de- 
veloping the  latent  resources  of  the  country.  It  has 
created  an  industrial  department  under  competent 
management,  which  will  experiment  with  various 
new  crops  with  a  view  of  finding  new  and  more 
profitable  forms  of  production  for  the  Oregon  and 
Washington  farmers.  Among  the  other  things  in 
view  is  the  introduction  of  tobacco  raising.  A  con- 
siderable colony  of  Cubans  in  Florida  are  negotiating 
to  come  out  to  the  Pacific  Northwest  to  raise  and 
manufacture  tobacco,  and  the  parts  of  Oregon  and 
Washington  lying  east  of  the  Cascade  mountains  are 
believed  to  possess  the  conditions  suited  to  the  busi- 
ness. The  destruction  of  the  trade  in  Cuba  has 
turned  the  attention  of  these  people  to  other  fields 
of  operation,  and  they  have  sent  agents  here  to  look 
the  matter  up.  Martinez,  the  great  cigar  man  of 
Key  West,  examined  the  country  east  of  the  moun- 
tains recently,  and  he  did  not  doubt  that  tobacco  of 
a  superior  quality  could  be  produced  in  the  vicinity 
of  Blalocks,  in  Gilliam  county.  The  production  of 
forage  plants  in  the  "inland  empire"  will  also  en- 
gage the  attention  of  this  move  for  industrial  devel- 
opment. Incidental  to  this  will  come  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation of  the  possibilities  of  dairying  and  raising 
live  stock  under  different  conditions  than  now  pre- 
vail— conditions  that  will  admit  of  a  further  develop- 
ment of  the  country.  A  number  of  new  trees  will 
also  be  experimented  with  to  see  if  they  will  not 
have  the  effect  of  precipitating  moisture,  so  as  to 
make  fertile  areas  now  arid. 
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Heavy  Loss  of  Grain  at  Stockton. 

Early  Monday  morning  two  large  warehouses  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Channel  at  Stockton  burned  to 
the  ground,  and  with  them  some  12,000  tons  of  grain 
worth  nearly  $350,000.  The  water  front  for  about 
two  miles  is  one  continual  line  of  warehouses,  all  of 
which  are  piled  to  the  roof  with  wheat.  The  Crown 
Mills,  a  seven-story  structure,  and  the  Union  Mills 
were  in  the  track  of  the  flames,  which  were  being 
fanned  by  a  gentle  breeze  from  the  west  with  suffi- 
cient force  to  carry  the  fire  along  the  line  of  the 
buildings. 

The  fire  started  in  some  unaccountable  manner  in 
warehouse  No.  5,  at  the  west  end  of  the  buildings, 
and  spread  at  an  alarming  rate.  Finding  that  it 
was  impossible  to  save  No.  5,  the  department  fell 
back  to  warehouse  No.  6  and  succeeded  in  checking 
the  conflagration  about  the  time  that  structure  was 
consumed.  Had  not  the  wind  abated  there  would 
not  have  been  a  warehouse  or  mill  along  the  front 


saved.  About  12,000  tons  of  grain  were  destroyed 
in  the  two  warehouses,  making  a  total  loss  of  about 
$348,000  for  the  wheat  alone  when  figured  at  the 
ruling  prices.  The  buildings  burned  will  add  about 
$100,000  to  the  loss.  Both  of  the  warehouses  were 
the  property  of  the  Farmers'  Union  of  Stockton,  and 
most  of  the  wheat  was  owned  by  farmers  who  had 
not  disposed  of  it,  but  were  waiting  for  better  prices. 
The  loss  is  well  covered  by  insurance,  which  will 
probably  amount  to  about  two-thirds  of  the  total 
amount. 


The  Soledad  Colony  Project. 

A  meeting  was  held  in  San  Francisco  on  Tuesday 
night,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Salvation  Army,  to 
formally  "christen"  the  Soledad  Colony  project, 
under  which  it  is  proposed  to  establish  the  "  unem- 
ployed "  of  hereabout  in  the  business  of  growing 
beets  for  the  Salinas  factory.  Subscriptions  aggre- 
gating about  $1000  were  received  and  will  be  added 
to  the  fund  already  in  hand  ;  and  it  is  expected  to 
begin  the  work  of  colonization  immediately.  This  is 
a  project  conceived  in  the  best  spirit,  undoubtedly, 
but  since  it  proposes  to  do  what  the  Rural  believes 
impracticable,  we  have  no  faith  in  it.  As  Mr.  Ber- 
wick of  Monterey  recently  pointed  out,  it  would  be 
unreasonable  to  expect  the  unemployed  to  succeed 
in  a  project  which  to  any  practical  farmer  would 
seem  impossible.  We  look  to  see  the  settlement  fail, 
of  course,  and  can  only  wish  that  those  who  are  put- 
ting up  the  funds  for  it  had  made  wiser  use  of  their 
money.  The  settlement  will  be  called  Fort  Romie, 
after  Mr.  C.  E.  Romie  of  Soledad,  from  whom  the 
land  was  bought. 

The  Horse  Demand  and  Supply. 

M.  W.  Dunham  of  Wayne,  111.,  formerly  well  known 
to  our  readers  as  a  breeder  and  importer  of  Perche- 
rons,  gives  the  Breeder's  Gazette  some  interesting 
comments  on  the  horse  situation  in  this  country  :  By 
my  experience  of  the  past  year  I  am  able  to  report 
indications  of  renewed  interest  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Farmers  are  beginning  to  realize  that  they 
will  be  short  of  horses  for  their  own  use  before  they 
can  grow  them  of  sufficient  age  for  service.  Breed- 
ing solely  to  supply  the  city  or  foreign  trade  is  occu- 
pying less  attention  now  than  for  many  years.  Self- 
protection  against  the  effects  of  the  past  five  years' 
suspension  of  breeding  seems  to  be  the  lever  that  is 
forcing  the  reactionary  activity.  The  mania  to  sell 
every  horse  not  actually  in  daily  use  is  passing  ;  the 
talk  so  often  heard  about  the  folly  of  breeding  when 
one  could  buy  a  horse  for  less  than  the  cost  of  a 
year's  keeping  of  a  colt  is  not  so  often  heard.  The 
wonderful  shrinkage  in  numbers  of  horses  reported 
in  every  State  and  Territory,  the  sale  of  the  best 
mares,  the  disappearance  of  a  very  large  per  cent 
of  the  good  breeding  stallions  are  facts  that  are 
being  forcibly  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  our  peo- 
ple. They  are  beginning  mentally  to  grasp  the  situ- 
ation in  all  its  detail  ;  many  are  making  logical  use 
of  facts  that  heretofore  have  but  slightly  impressed 
them. 

Sow  wheat  and  in  six  months  the  product  is  ready 
for  market;  it  is  therefore  easy  to  keep  in  touch 
with  supply  and  demand;  but  to  breed  a  horse 
ready  for  market  it  takes  five  years.  Where  the 
day  of  conception  and  marketing  are  so  far  apart 
there  is  great  danger  that  the  breeder  will  not  take 
into  full  account  the  intervening  conditions.  All  do 
not  yet  realize  that  we  are  now  using  only  horses 
that  were  grown  during  the  boom  days  or  flood-tide 
of  that  wonderful  period  of  horse-breeding  when 
every  man  bred  every  mare  possible,  and  there 
were  stallions  enough  in  every  neighborhood  to  sup- 
ply everyone.  The  horses  that  must  supply  the 
demand  for  the  next  ten  years  will  have  been  bred 
during  a  period  of  the  lowest  relative  production 
ever  reached  in  this  country.  If  prices  have  been 
low  during  the  consumption  and  marketing  of  our 
five  years  of  unprecedented  over-production,  a  most 
violent  reaction  must  occur  during  the  time  when 
our  supply  is  being  drawn  from  products  of  five 
years'  failure  of  the  colt  crop. 

If  every  man  will  take  an  account  of  stock  to 
ascertain  whether  he  has  sufficient  horses  to  last 
him  until  he  can  raise  others  old  enough  for  service, 
I  venture  the  assertion  that  there  will  be  tens  of 
thousands  who  will  find  that  they  will  have  to  buy 
horses  before  they  can  supply  themselves  by  breed- 
ing if  they  begin  in  the  spring.  It  has  been  easy  to 
buy  when  everybody  wanted  to  sell,  but  it  will  be 
expensive  to  buy  when  so  many  former  sellers  be- 
come buyers  instead. 


Foreign  Demand  for  Horses. 

Secretary  Wilson  is  zealously  conducting  his  in- 
quiry into  the  world's  market  for  horses,  and  is 
closely  studying  the  sources  of  supply  and  demand. 
He  is  now  engaged  in  ascertaining  what  we  have  in 
the  way  of  horses  in  the  different  sections  of  our 
country.  Material  collected  during  the  inquiry  will 
be  published  in  a  "Farmer's  Bulletin,"  and  thus 
placed  within  reach  of  our  breeders  and  farmers  who 
desire  to  follow  the  Secretary  in  his  investigation. 
Our  diplomatic  and  consular  officers  have  been  called 
upon  to  assist  in  collating  data. 
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CALIFORNIA. 
Alameda. 

Thb  Fikst  Real  Cattle  Shoktage.— Tom  Keagb,  a  well 
known  cattle  man,  in  a  recent  interview  spoke  as  follows  : 

"  I  have  been  in  the  cattle  business  since  1870,  and  this  is 
the  first  time  I  have  come  out  with  plenty  of  money  in  my 
pocket  and  have  been  unable  to  find  cattle  to  buy.  It  is  the 
first  real  shortage  that  has  ever  existed  in  my  experience. 
The  advance  in  the  '80s  was  not  due  to  shortage,  but  to  the 
speculative  demand  by  so  many  people  going  into  the  range 
business.  Rich  men  were  buying  herds  for  their  sons,  and 
when  they  commenced  to  sell  prices  went  down.  For  several 
years  now  cattlemen  have  been  shipping  every  thing  to  market 
that  would  bring  a  dollar.  They  spayed  their  heifers  and 
fattened  them;  they  even  fattened  the  calves  and  two-year- 
olds.  It  used  to  be  that  only  the  three  and  four  year  old 
cattle  were  fed  for  market,  and  we  used  to  see  cattle  weighing 
from  1200  to  1600  pounds.  This  year  I  am  told  that  the  falling 
off  in  the  weight  of  cattle  marketed  will  be  over  60  pounds 
on  the  average.  Next  year  the  falling  off  will  be  over  100 
pounds  on  the  average,  and  that  means  a  great  deal  of  beef. 
The  great  bulk  of  beef  cattle  in  this  country  are  now  concen- 
trated in  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Iowa  and  Missouri,  where  they 
can  get  corn.  They  will  go  to  market  next  year  and  there 
will  be  no  shortage  then,  for  the  average  farmer  thinks  as 
long  as  he  can  see  so  many  cattle  around  him  that  the  world 
must  be  full  of  them,  but  after  next  year  what?  I  do  not 
know  of  a  single  large  herd  of  cattle  that  can  be  bought.  If 
the  farmers  want  feeders  next  spring  they  will  have  to  pay 
big  prices  for  them,  and  this  may  hold  the  beef  market  steady 
but  after  they  have  cleaned  out  the  cattle  now  on  feed  they 
will  begin  to  see  what  a  shortage  really  means.  I  have  been 
expecting  it  and  have  been  buying  everything  I  could  find  for 
the  year  past." 

Butte. 

What  Ailed  the  Tree.— Yesterday  a  would-be  orange  ex- 
pert was  asked  by  a  resident  of  this  town  to  examine  one  of 
his  trees.  "There,"  said  he,  taking  him  to  the  yard,  "  is  a 
tree  without  a  single  orange  upon  it,  yet  every  other  tree  in 
my  yard,  as  you  will  witness,  is  hanging  full  of  fruit.  Now 
I  thought  you  could  tell  me  the  reason  this  one  has  no  or- 
anges." The  would-be  expert  examined  the  tree  with  care, 
he  talked  scale  for  a  few  moments,  hinted  at  some  mysterious 
disease,  but  finally  concluded  the  roots  of  the  tree  were 
badly  affected  and  advised  his  friend  to  apply  fertilizer  and 
put  a  fresh  supply  of  earth  about  the  roots.  "I  don't  think 
you  have  hit  the  real  cause,  remarked  the  other  with  a  smile. 
"  The  reason  there  are  no  oranges  on  this  tree  is  because  I 
picked  off  580  yesterday."  Now  there  is  a  Klondike  coldness 
between  the  two.— Oroville  Register. 

Rdmors  of  a  Cannery  Trust.— The  Gridley  cannery  has 
been  purchased  by  the  Bendel-Nelson  Company,  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $100,000  "*  *  *  There  is  a  rumor  to  the  effect  that 
an  effort  is  being  made  to  consolidate  all  the  canneries  from 
Biggs  down  to  San  Jose,  in  one  big  combine.  Should  this 
scheme  be  consummated  the  result  would  be  to  place  the  big 
packers  in  a  position  to  dictate  the  price  for  California  green 
fruit  and  thus  hold  the  grower  more  completely  in  their  power 
than  heretofore.  The  fact  that  a  large  part  of  the  orchards 
is  planted  to  clings  makes  it  impossible  for  the  orchardist  to 
ignore  the  combine  and  dry  his  fruit.— Gridley  Herald. 

Contra  Cogta. 

Grain  farmers  of  Contra  Costa  county,  according  to  the 
Martinez  Gazette,  are  finishing  their  seeding  earlier  than 
ever  before. 

Glenn. 

Mysterious  Mule  Disease  — A  fatal  disease  among  mules 
is  reported  to  exist  in  this  county,  to  what  extent  we  have 
not  been  able  to  learn.  On  the  Crow  place,  west  of  town, 
Amiel  Peters  last  week  lost  seventeen  head.  The  disease  is 
first  discovered  on  the  throat  of  the  animal,  where  a  lump 
forms,  which  is  followed  by  a  gradual  swelling  of  the  whole 
neck.  The  animal  is  soon  rendered  unable  to  swallow  its 
food  or  drink,  and  dies  in  a  short  time.  Several  of  the  ani- 
mals were  cut  open  and  examined,  and  the  disease  was  diag- 
nosed as  diphtheria.  The  alimentary  canal  was  found  com- 
pletely closed  and  the  throat  badly  inflamed,  just  as  in  the 
case  with  diphtheria.— Willows  Promoter. 

Humboldt. 

Horticultural  Inspection.— People  of  California  are  not  a 
unit  on  the  State  horticultural  law,  and  county  boards  of  in- 
spectors meet  with  considerable  opposition  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duties.  While  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  State 
law,  like  the  bureau  of  highways,  is  cumbersome  and  gives 
too  many  junketing  trips,  and  a  useless  expense  of  money  in 
some  cases,  we  hold  that  a  law  looking  to  the  protection  of 
fruit  trees  in  the  State  is  absolutely  necessary  in  view  of  the 
great  magnitude  of  the  fruit  industry.  *  *  *  Aid  and  en- 
couragement should  be  given  our  local  inspection  officers  by 
owners  of  orchards  and  others,  and  all  legitimate  expenses 
should  be  willingly  and  promptly  met  by  our  board  of  super- 
visors. The  argument  used  by  some,  that  taxpayers  in  gen- 
eral should  not  be  compelled  to  pay  for  protecting  the  indus- 
try of  the  orchardist,  is  a  very  narrow-gauge  objection,  and 
one  that  does  not  wash  well  with  broad-minded  legislation. 
As  well  it  might  be  said  that  a  bounty  should  not  be  paid  for 
coyote  scalps,  when  we  have  about  100  orchards  to  one  sheep 
ranch. — Areata  Union. 

Lassen. 

The  Diamond  Mountain  creamery  at  Susanville  has  proven 
a  great  success.  Its  product  is  in  demand  at  good  prices,  and 
the  farmers  are  entirely  satisfied  with  financial  results. 

Log  Angeles. 

Orange  Outlook. — If  the  orange  crop  now  on  the  trees  in 
southern  California  can  be  marketed  in  good  shape  during  the 
next  four  months,  it  means  the  bringing  of  between  $8,000,000 
and  $9,000,000  into  this  region.  The  most  conservative  esti- 
mate puts  the  orange  crop  at  12,000  carloads.  Los  Angeles 
county's  crop  is  reckoned  at  3600  carloads.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  an  average  carload  of  good  marketable  oranges  is  worth 
at  least  $500.  Then  you  must  reckon  on  the  money  spent  for 
picking,  packing  and  hauling  it,  and  a  hundred  and  one  other 
different  expenses  that  go  to  the  people  of  southern  Califor- 
nia—not to  speak  of  railroad  transportation.  *  *  .  * 
Orange  shipments  have  practically  ceased  for  a  short  time, 
now  that  the  holiday  demand  for  oranges  has  been  satisfied. 
The  shipments  of  the  fruit  always  begin  actively  about  the 
first  of  February,  and  when  the  middle  of  March  comes  there 
are  lively  scenes  in  orchard  and  packing  houses.  Unless  some 
calamity  befalls  the  crop  in  the  next  few  weeks,  we  shall  see 
the  liveliest  scenes  ever  known  in  the  orange  business  next 
March  and  April.— Pomona  Record. 

Monterey. 

Rain  Needed.— Returning  on  Monday,  3d  inst.,  from  a  trip 
to  Salinas,  Supt.  Fillmore  of  the  S.  P.  R.  R.  Co.  said  that  the 
farmers  in  that  section  were  in  a  state  of  fearful  appre- 
hension regarding  the  long-continued  drought,  which  has  al- 
ready wrought  great  damage  to  dairymen.  It  is  declared 
that  if  there  be  no  rain  within  a  few  days  much  livestock 
must  be  shipped  to  other  parts  to  save  it,  as  pasturage  is  de- 
pended upon  almost  wholly  for  the  matter  of  feed,  and  the 


grass  is  already  completely  withered.  So  far  as  concerns 
grain,  Mr.  Fillmore  says,  there  is  no  damage  to  report  thus 
far,  and  rain  within  the  next  ten  or  fifteen  days  will  make 
that  crop  safe  beyond  all  peradventure. 

Orange. 

The  Orange  County  Farmers'  Club  heartily  endorses  the 
Rural  Mail  Delivery  bill  and  will  send  a  memorial  to  that 
effect  to  Congress. 

San  Bernardino. 

Holiday  Orange  Shipments. — With  each  recurring  holiday 
season  there  comes  an  increased  demand  for  California  oranges 
in  the  Eastern  markets.  With  each  recurring  "  cold  spell" 
scare  there  comes  a  greater  effort  to  rush  the  fruit  upon  the 
market.  The  high  prices  that  usually  prevail  for  holiday 
fruits  are  also  incentives  to  shippers  to  get  off  as  large  a 
quantity  as  possible.  This  has  induced  the  forwarding  of 
many  carloads  of  oranges  totally  unfit  for  consumption  or  even 
for  show  purposes.  Heretofore  the  area  from  which  these 
show  oranges  for  the  holiday  trade  could  be  drawn  was  very 
limited  and  the  shipments  from  southern  California  were  re- 
stricted. This  year  the  oranges  have  colored  earlier  than 
usual  and  they  are  of  excellent  quality ;  the  crop  is  an  ex- 
tremely good  one,  taken  as  a  whole,  though  the  seedlings  are 
running  rather  small.  This,  together  with  the  new  orchards 
coming  into  bearing,  has  furnished  a  supply  of  colored  fruit 
far  in  excess  of  that  of  former  seasons.  The  total  shipment 
of  citrus  fruits  for  the  holidays  made  in  1896  from  southern 
California  was  about  500  cars.  This  year  upward  of  1500  cars 
were  shipped,  though  it  must  be  said  that  some  of  those  which 
went  forward  should  not  have  left  the  orchards  for  several 
weeks  thereafter.  With  such  a  large  quantity  poured  into 
the  Eastern  markets,  is  it  any  wonder  that  prices  dropped  ? 
To  be  sure  there  was  a  shortage  of  foreign  oranges;  but  they 
hardly  enter  into  direct  competition  with  the  California  pro- 
duct. The  imported  fruit  is  of  a  poorer  quality  and  is  cheaper. 
It  is  purchased  largely  by  the  poorer  classes.  The  California 
orange  is  something  of  a  luxury  and  the  wealthy  are  its  con- 
sumers. The  demand  for  this  class  of  fruit  is,  therefore, 
more  restricted  than  for  the  cheaper  fruit,  and  it  is  easy  to 
ship  a  surplus.  This  was  the  situation  during  the  holiday 
trade  of  1897.  Dumping  1500  carloads  upon  a  market  hereto- 
fore supplied  by  not  over  500  carloads  has  brought  the  decline 
in  the  market  until  prices  are  now  as  low  for  Redlands  navel 
oranges  as  they  were  at  any  time  last  season.  During  the 
height  of  the  shipping  this  fall  an  average  of  about  eighty- 
five  carloads  a  day  went  out  of  southern  California.  At  pres- 
ent the  total  shipment  will  not  exceed  twenty-two  per  diem 
for  the  same  territory.  The  present  low  prices  are  due,  there- 
fore, to  two  causes — the  overstocked  holiday  market,  which  is 
largely  for  decorative  purposes  and  restricted  chiefly  to  the 
wealthier  people,  and,  to  a  less  extent,  to  the  shipment  of 
immature  and  uncolored  fruit.  Both  these  conditions  will 
soon  have  been  passed  for  this  season,  and  we  may,  therefore, 
confidently  expect  that  prices  will  not  fall  much,  if  any,  below 
the  present  quotations. — Redlands  Record. 

Apple  Culture  in  California. — Fruit  growers  have  not 
been  slow  to  appreciate  the  possibilities  of  apple  culture  in 
this  region,  and  this  fruit  now  has  a  wider  range  of  culture 
than  any  other  fruit.  Apples  are  now  grown  in  every  county 
in  the  State,  and  in  most  they  are  grown  in  quantity  suffi- 
cient for  exportation  and  may  be  considered  quite  a  money 
crop.  Exportations  are  made  to  South  and  Central  America, 
to  Australia,  to  Japan  and  the  Pacific  islands.  These  mar- 
kets have  received  California  apples  for  some  years.  But  this 
year  a  most  interesting  condition  has  developed.  California 
apples  have  been  shipped  in  quantity  to  Eastern  markets, 
some  of  which  are  in  what  have  been  considered  the  apple 
regions  of  the  United  States.  This  is  significant  of  two  im- 
portant things.  First,  that  California  can  and  does  produce 
apples  in  quantity,  and,  second,  that  there  is  no  discounting 
their  quality.  Several  counties  have  contributed  to  these 
shipments,  but  the  coast  counties  lead.— Redlands  Record. 

But  little  damage  was  done  to  citrus  groves  in  the  Ontario 
district,  says  the  Record.  Very  wisely,  that  journal  adds  that 
not  a  single  frosted  orange  should  be  shipped.  "No  greater 
blow  can  be  dealt  the  citrus  industry  of  California  than  the 
shipment  of  fruit  damaged  by  frost.  Not  only  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  community  from  which  it  comes  is  hurt,  but  also 
the  reputation  of  California  as  a  whole.  The  Record  is  glad 
to  note  the  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  shippers  to  use 
every  precaution  to  guard  against  shipping  frozen  fruit." 

San  Mateo. 

Big  Sweet  Pea  Ranch. — The  Redwood  Times-Gazette  says 
that  M.  Lynch  of  Menlo  Park  has  leased  seventy  acres  of  the 
Sweeney  tract,  near  town,  for  the  cultivation  of  sweet  peas, 
which  he  is  now  sowing.  This  is  the  largest  acreage  of  sweet 
peas  by  one  grower  in  the  United  States.  Seedmen  claim 
that  the  seed  will  mature  better  in  the  low  lands  along  the 
marshes  than  in  any  other  place. 

Santa  Barbara. 

The  Lompoc  Record  is  extremely  earnest  in  its  champion- 
ship of  the  sugar  beet  proposition  recently  made  to  the  farm- 
ers thereabout.  "If  our  people  will  not,"  it  says,  "  embrace 
this  golden  opportunity,  but  continue  to  grope  along  in  the 
old  time-worn  ruts  their  fathers  trod,  if  poverty  overtakes 
them  and  life's  prospect  is  dark  and  gloomy,  they  have  no  one 
to  blame  but  themselves." 

Sonoma. 

At  Mark  West  Creek  last  week  a  golden  eagle  swooped 
down  on  Mr.  A.  Sharp's  piggery,  attacked  a  young  shoat  with 
beak  and  claws  and  tore  into  its  vitals.  The  bird  returned 
the  next  day  for  a  second  feast  and  was  captured  in  a  steel 
trap.    From  tip  to  tip  it  measured  seven  feet. 

Santa  Cruz. 

Pajaro  Valley  Apple  Notes. — Forty-eight  cars,  containing 
33,325  boxes  of  apples,  have  been  shipped  from  Pajaro  valley 
this  winter  to  New  York  for  reshipment  to  London.  *  *  *  * 
The  Burland  Bros,  have  closed  out  all  the  apple  trees  they 
had  in  their  nursery.  They  estimate  their  sales  at  80,000 
trees,  75  per  cent  of  which  were  sold  in  this  district.  *  *  * 
James  Waters,  of  the  Pajaro  Valley  Nursery,  reports  that  his 
apple  tree  sales  have  been  unusually  heavy,  but  that  he  has  a 
good  supply  of  Newtown  Pippin  stock  on  hand.  The  Eastern 
apple  shipments  during  the  past  week  were  four  cars — 2714 
boxes — to  London,  via  New  York.  To  date  216  carloads  of 
apples  have  been  sent  East.  Several  carloads  are  contracted 
to  go  out  within  a  few  days.  Mrs.  Geo.  D.  Rodgers  has  sold 
her  orchard  on  Lake  avenue  to  Rilovich  Bros,  for  four  years. 
She  is  to  get  $2500  per  year  for  the  apple  crop.  There  are 
about  1500  trees  in  the  orchard,  nearly  all  being  Newtown 
Pippins.  It  is  estimated  that  the  apple  acreage  of  Pajaro 
valley  will  be  doubled  within  five  years — that  there  will  be 
not  less  than  10,000  acres  in  apple  trees.  When  the  orchards 
of  that  acreage  come  into  full  bearing  Pajaro  valley  will  have 
from  4000  to  5000  carloads  of  apples  for  shipment  each  year. — 
Watsonville  Pajaronian. 

The  Watsonville  Sugar  Campaign,  1897.— The  last  beets 
of  the  campaign  were  sliced  at  9:45  p.  m.  on  Christmas  day. 
Following  are  figures  for  the  season:  Hours  run,  2483 ;  tons 
(2000  lbs.)  sugar  produced,  14,888;  acres  harvested,  10,305; 
yield  per  acre,  tons  (2000  lbs.),  10%.  Delivery  of  beets  ex- 
tended over  a  period  of  130  days,  commencing  August  18th 
and  finishing  December  25th.  The  mill's  campaign  lasted  119 
days,  from  August  29th  to  December  25th  inclusive.  The 


yield  per  acre  was  low  on  account  of  an  unfavorable  spring. — 
Pajaronian. 

Onions  Scarce. — Onions  are  very  scarce  in  this  valley  and 
are  being  imported  from  San  Francisco  for  the  Becker  dryer. 
About  50  sacks  of  this  vegetable  and  200  sacks  of  potatoes  are 
dried  daily. — Watsonville  Transcript. 

OREGON. 

Northern  Prune  Output. — The  output  of  cured  prunes 
from  the  evaporators  of  Oregon  for  the  past  season  has  been 
at  least  7,000,000  pounds.  The  output  in  Washington  has 
probably  been  close  to  4,000,000  pounds.  These  estimates  are 
largely  based  on  information  from  the  several  fruit  growing 
localities.  The  bag  manufacturers  of  Portland  have  during 
the  past  season  sold  enough  prune  bags  to  hold  about  5,000,000 
pounds  of  prunes.  The  box  factories  of  Oregon  have  sold 
prune  boxes  to  hold  about  the  same  quantity.  It  is  probable, 
also,  that  some  bags  came  into  the  State  from  San  Francisco, 
and  that  some  have  been  sold  by  Seattle  and  Tacoma  dealers 
which  were  not  made  in  Portland.  Incidentally,  we  may 
mention  that  the  publisher  of  this  paper  has  during  the  past 
three  months  sent  to  Douglas  county,  Oregon,  paper  linings 
and  wax  tops  for  over  25,000  fifty-pound  prune  boxes.— Port- 
land Agriculturist. 

Cattle  Outlook  in  Oregon. —Cattle  buyers  are  in  all  por- 
tions of  the  State,  not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  making 
immediate  purchases  as  to  take  in  the  situation  and  learn 
what  number  of  cattle  can  be  had  when  wanted  next  spring. 
Nearly  all  the  two-year-olds  in  eastern  Oregon  were  sold  last 
summer  at  good  prices.  Next  spring  and  summer  the  demand 
for  young  cattle  will  be  in  excess  of  the  supply,  and  prices  are 
considered  as  sure  to  advance  materially  over  the  quotations 
of  last  summer.  Reports  from  the  ranges  are,  thus  far,  very 
satisfactory.  No  severe  weather  has  yet  been  encountered 
in  eastern  Oregon,  and  late  rains  have  brought  out  the  new 
grass.  In  Umatilla  county  there  has  been  a  light  fall  of  snow, 
from  2  to  6  inches,  that  proves  beneficial  alike  to  the  farmers 
and  stockmen.  In  Crook  county  there  has  been  an  unusual 
amount  of  rain,  and  the  immense  ranges  are  in  excellent  con- 
dition. The  weather  there  now  is  cold,  and  snow  to  a  limited 
extent  would  be  a  good  thing.  There  is  plenty  of  hay  for  use 
in  case  of  necessity,  but  those  who  keep  an  eye  on  the  weather 
predict  an  early  spring,  without  any  intervening  cold  snap  of 
any  great  extent. — Oregonian. 


Weather  and  Crops. 


Summary  of  the  Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for 
the  Week  Ending  January  4,  1898 


General  Summary. 

No  rain  fell  in  the  State  of  California  during  the  past  week.  The 
temperature  has  been  decidedly  above  the  normal,  except  in  the 
vicinity  of  San  Francisco,  where  it  has  been  cooler  than  usual.  In 
the  southern  portion  of  the  State  the  mean  temperature  exceeded 
the  normal  about  ten  degrees.  At  Los  Angeles  the  temperature  has 
been  about  fourteen  degrees  above  the  normal.  There  is  a  general 
cry  for  rain,  and  in  some  localities  farmers  are  uneasy  because  of 
the  absence  of  rain.  Reports  are  conflicting  as  to  the  damage  done 
to  the  citrus  fruits  by  the  severe  frosts.  The  loss  has  been  variously 
estimated  at  from  10  to  20  per  cent  of  the  crop.  Grain  growers  are 
anxiously  waiting  for  rain.  In  the  south  citrus  fruit  growers  are 
irrigating.  In  some  localities  dry,  desert  winds  have  evaporated 
nearly  all  of  this  season's  rainfall. 

Shasta  — Cold,  with  heavy  frosts. 

Tehama.— No  material  injury  to  citrus  fruit.  Grain  not  looking 
well  because  of  extremely  dry,  cold  weather.  Plowing  and  seeding 
still  in  progress. 

Butte— Clouds  and  fogs  have  kept  the  temperature  above  the 
danger  point,  so  that  no  injury  lias  been  done  by  frost.  Grain  is 
looking  well.   Pruning  well  under  way. 

Colusa.— Great  need  of  rain.  Farmers  plowing  and  seeding  as 
fast  as  possible. 

Solano  —Winter  plowing  finished.  Summer  fallow  doing  well. 
Rain  greatly  needed. 

Sacramento.— Large  acreage  of  wheat  being  put  in.  Rain  is 
needed.   Now  plowing  and  seeding. 

Yuba —Frost  doing  no  damage.  Plenty  of  moisture  for  plowing 
and  seeding.  A  very  large  acreage  has  been  seeded;  the  early  sown 
looks  well. 

Yolo  — Continued  heavy  frosts.    Rain  much  needed.  Pruning. 
San  Joaquin.— Rain  needed. 

Stanislaus.— Heavy  frost;  no  damage  reported.    Plowing  de- 
layed for  want  of  rain.   Some  seeding. 
Merced.— Farmers  uneasy  because  of  lack  of  rain. 
Kern. — Feed  getting  very  scarce. 

Frksno  — Plowing  about  stopped  because  of  absence  of  rain.  If 
good  rains  come  soon  much  more  grain  will  be  sown.  Pasture  and 
wheat  suff  ;ring. 

Alameda.— Dry  weather  is  having  bad  effect  on  farmers.  Many 
have  had  to  stop  plowing. 
Tulare.— Need  rain. 
Monterey.— Cool,  with  light  frosts. 
Santa  Cruz.— Getting  too  dry  for  crops.   Rain  needed. 
San  Luis  Obispo.— Need  rain. 

Santa  Barbara  —Ground  getting  dry  and  needs  rain.  Very 
little  seeding  being  done. 

Orange  — Farmers  waiting  for  rain.   Shipping  some  celery. 

San  Bernardino.— Oranges  ripening  rapidly.  Rain  needed  very 
badly. 

Riverside.— Normal  output  of  oranges.  Back  country  badly  in 
need  of  rain. 

San  Diego.— Clear  and  dry ;  prevailing  wind  west.  Seeding  still 
in  progress,  though  retarded  by  lack  of  rain. 


Those  Bad  Birds. 


The   Mongolian  Pheasant. 

To  the  Editor: — Noticing  items  that  Asiatic 
pheasants  are  being  let  loose  in  several  California 
counties  by  the  Supervisors  and  others,  I  feel  it  my 
duty  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  these 
birds  are  likely  to  become  a  curse  to  the  country.  I 
have  lived  in  New  Zealand,  where,  in  outlying  dis- 
tricts, these  birds  used  to  make  three  plantings  of 
corn  (maize)  necessary  very  often,  even  after  such 
precaution  as  soaking  in  strong  bluestone  liquid; 
even  then  crops  were  often  only  half  a  stand,  owing 
to  their  depredations.  Potato  crops  used  to  suffer, 
as  the  birds  learned  to  scratch  out  the  just-forming 
tubers.  They  also — and  this  is  the  most  important 
in  California — attacked  fruit.  From  a  sportsman's 
standpoint  they  are  grand,  but  we  orchardists  have 
too  many  troubles  to  willfully  introduce  others. 

San  Francisco.  E.  Petrie  Hoyle. 


For   That  Woodpecker. 

To  the  Editor:— In  the  paper  of  this  week  (Jan.  1) 
A.  Hensing  wants  to  know  a  remedy  for  a  wood- 
pecker picking  holes  in  his  house.  Try  boring  a  hole 
about  the  size  of  a  large  acorn,  and  either  put  a  box 
or  hang  a  sack  to  catch  the  nuts  that  may  be  put  in 
there,  as  he  is  most  likely  trying  to  make  holes  to 
lay  in  a  supply  of  acorns  for  future  use. 

Pleasant  Grove.  Samuel  M.  Coppin. 
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Mr.  Burbank's  New  Prunes. 


By  Luther  BcrbANK  of  Santa  Rosa  at  the  Fruit  Growers"  Conven- 
tion at  Sacramento. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  to  all  growers  that  the 
common  French  prune  is  not  perfection  in  all  re- 
spects. Many  consumers  complain  that  it  is  too 
sweet  for  constant  use,  and  that  it  does  not  possess 
any  specially  agreeable  or  distinct  flavor.  It  is  not 
large.  The  tree  is  not  as  vigorous  as  could  be  de- 
sired, and  it  grows  in  such  a  way  as  to  compel  care- 
ful pruning  to  save  the  tree  and  produce  annual 
crops  of  the  best  fruit.  It  might  also  be  said  that 
earlier  ripening  of  the  crop  would  be  a  great  advan- 
tage, especially  in  the  coast  counties,  where  it  is 
most  extensively  grown. 

Realizing  all  these  facts,  the  writer  some  twelve 
years  ago  began  raising  and  testing  numberless  pure 
and  crossbred  seedlings  from  the  French  prune,  and 
the  work,  which  has  been  very  expensive,  has  been 
extensively  and  faithfully  carried  on  ever  since. 

Years  ago  I  sent  out  the  "  Giant,"  a  seedling  of 
Petite,  pollinated  by  Pond's  Seedling,  recommend- 
ing it  especially  as  a  shipper,  and  perhaps  in  warmer 
parts  of  the  State  for  drying,  though  it  must  be 
gathered  from  the  tree,  and  it  also  shrinks  more  in 
drying  than  the  Petite.  Yet  in  many  localities, 
especially  in  the  warmer  prune  growing  sections,  it 
is  winning  a  splendid  reputation  from  the  most  ex- 
tensive and  critical  growers  for  a  drying  prune. 
When  bleached  nothing  could  be  handsomer  in  the 
way  of  dried  fruit,  and  is  much  pleasanter  to  most 
tastes  than  the  dead,  flavorless  sweet  of  the  Petite. 

"Splendor,"  so  named  by  the  introducers,  is  an- 
other crossbred  seedling  of  the  same  parentage. 
This  also  sticks  to  the  tree  until  dry.  It  makes  a 
fine  dried  prune,  but,  having  been  in  some  cases 
greatly  overrated  and  overdrawn,  some  will  be  dis- 
appointed with  it. 

Lately  I  have  obtained  some  pure  seedlings  of  the 
Petite  which  embody  priceless  improvements,  the 
results  of  which  the  public  will  secure  the  benefit  in 
a  short  time.  One  of  these  ripens  a  month  before 
Petite,  is  larger  and  better  flavored,  otherwise  ex- 
actly like  it.  Another  is  fully  twice  as  large  and 
better  in  every  possible  respect,  ripening  at  the 
same  time.  These  are  the  best  among  thousands  on 
thousands  which  have  been  reared  and  fruited  on 
my  farms  in  this  vicinity.  Experts  who  have  tested 
them  have  the  highest  opinion  of  them  and  say  that 
they  must  supplant  the  other,  older  prunes. 

I  have  not  mentioned  the  Japan  plums,  the  im- 
provement of  which  during  the  past  ten  years  has 
been  simply  marvelous. 

Please  understand  that  the  best  of  my  new  varie- 
ties will  be  placed  within  the  reach  of  all  growers  at 
the  proper  time.  None  are  for  sale  at  the  present 
time.  Do  not  write,  do  not  come.  It  takes  a  world 
of  time,  labor,  care  and  a  mint  of  money  to  produce 
a  really  revolutionary  fruit. 

Should  Fruit  Tree  Planting  Be  Encouraged 
or  Discouraged  ? 

By  Fred  C.  Miles  of  Penryn  at  the  Fruit  Growers'  Convention  in 
Sacramento. 

The  question,  "Should  fruit  tree  planting  be  en- 
couraged or  discouraged  ?"  is  at  the  present  time 
proving  a  stumbling  block  to  the  planter,  but  if  he 
will  look  about  him  he  will  see  that  the  answer  to  the 
question  has  been  coming  so  plainly  before  him  that 
he  will  wonder  he  did  not  heed  it.  My  remarks  are 
intended  especially  for  the  fresh  deciduous  fruit  sec- 
tion of  Placer  county. 

Some  years  ago,  when  any  sort  of  a  peach  was 
worth  money  and  would  sell  because  there  was  a 
scarcity  of  the  article,  the  planter  was  advised  to 
put  out  any  and  all  kinds  that  he  could  get,  and  he 
did  so  plant. 

Since  that  period  nearly  all  the  localities  near 
markets  that  we  have  been  supplying  have  been  try- 
ing to  grow  fruit.  Old  orchards  have  been  vastly 
enlarged  and  new  territory  set  out  to  fruit  trees. 
The  result  has  been  that  the  plantings  in  every  sec- 
tion, from  Oregon  to  Texas  and  to  the  Atlantic,  has 
kept  pace  with  or  exceeded  our  own.  In  years  of 
plenty  at  these  fruit  districts  (and  the  years  will  be 
continuous,  for  the  sections  are  so  widely  apart  that 
it  is  or  will  be  very  seldom  that  a  general  disaster 
will  prevail,)  our  industry,  founded  on  the  money- 
making  capacity  of  fruit  in  years  past,  will  be  and 
is  reduced  to  the  very  verge  of  disaster. 

There  will  always  be  a  certain  amount  of  our  fruit 
wanted  for  all  markets,  no  matter  what  their  condi- 
tion of  congestion  from  local  supplies.  The  wiser 
growers  have  already  begun  to  put  up  specially 
guaranteed  packs,  and  these  will  no  doubt  make  a 
profit,  as  their  fruit  will  command  a  price  above  the 
ordinary.  A  general  return  of  prosperity  will  en- 
hance this  market  by  placing  surplus  money  in  the 
hands  of  the  great  working  class,  enabling  them  to 
become  purchasers. 

The  question  whether  we  shall  plant  or  not  can  be 
answered  by  the  advice  to  have  the  fruit  in  the  East- 


ern markets  when  it  will  meet  the  least  competition. 
By  doing  this  we  will  be  more  likely  to  receive  the 
highest  values  for  the  fruit. 

To  have  our  fresh  products  in  the  Eastern  markets 
at  a  time  when  there  is  a  minimum  competition  will 
necessitate  the  planter  selecting  only  the  very  earli- 
est locations  for  the  orchard,  and  then  to  put  out 
only  the  fruits  that  will  enable  him  to  have  fruit 
before  his  neighbors,  except  those  having  equally 
early  places. 

The  kinds  and  varieties  at  present  that  promise 
the  best  returns  for  intelligent  care  in  planting,  for 
the  future,  are  very  limited. 

The  varieties  planted  at  the  Aloha  orchard,  one 
of  the  earliest  locations  in  Placer  county,  are  the 
Red  June,  the  best  of  all  the  early  Japanese  plums, 
and  the  Triumph  peach.  This  peach  on  the  early 
ground  alongside  Alexander  is  ready  to  send  out 
with  the  latter.  The  Triumph  is  a  yellow  peach, 
with  very  rosy  color,  and  no  doubt  will  be  heavily 
planted.  Its  only  drawbacks  are  its  being  rather 
small  and  the  tendency  of  the  leaves  to  curl.  The 
former  is  not  very  material,  because  the  fruit  is  the 
first  yellow  peach  and  it  will  sell.  The  latter  can  be 
guarded  against  by  spras. 


Rebudding  Old  Orange  Trees. 

Working  over  seedling  or  out-of-date  orange  vari- 
eties into  T.ne  favorite  sorts  is  of  interest  in  all  the 
citrus  fruit  regions,  and  no  doubt  many  Rtjkal 
readers  can  do  something  in  this  line  to  advantage. 
At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Southern  California  Pomo- 
logical  Society  Mr.  E.  E.  St.  Clair  of  Pomona  gave 
pertinent  advice  drawn  from  his  own  experience. 

Occasion  jor  Rebudding. — When  a  man  finds  him- 
self in  possession  of  an  orange  orchard  that  does  not 
pay,  because  it  is  made  up  wholly  or  in  part  of  infe- 
rior varieties  ;  if  he  is  determined  to  raise  oranges 
and  make  them  pay,  he  must  either  dig  out  the 
inferior  trees  and  replace  them  with  young  trees,  or 
make  a  new  top  on  the  old  trees  by  rebudding.  It 
has  been  pretty  well  demonstrated  during  the  past 
two  or  three  years  that  the  latter  is  the  better  way. 
A  successfully  rebudded  tree  should  bear  a  pretty 
good  crop  of  oranges  in  two  years. 

(Jliousing  Buds. — Having  determined  to  rebud,  the 
first  thing  is  the  selection  of  buds,  and  if  the  Wash- 
ington Navel  is  trc  variety  sought  great  care  is  nec- 
essary that  the  buds  be  taken  only  from  trees 
bearing  the  choicest  fruit.  There  are  few  Navel 
orchards  in  full  bearing  in  this  valley  that  are  not 
mixed  with  Australian  Navels,  and  it  is  a  great 
temptation  to  a  careless  or  unscrupulous  person  to 
take  buds  from  the  Australian  Navels,  as  they 
always  have  an  abundance  of  fine  buds.  That,  I 
believe,  is  why  we  have  so  many  of  those  worthless 
trees.  One  can  often  get  more  fine  looking  buds 
from  one  or  two  Australian  Navels  than  from  a 
whole  orchard  of  true  Washington  Navels. 

Some  people  argue  that  Australian  Navels  are 
produced  by  using  buds  taken  from  suckers  grown 
on  Washington  Navel  trees.  Were  that  true  the 
same  suckers,  if  left  to  grow  and  come  to  bearing 
on  the  Washington  Navel  tree,  would  bear  Austra- 
lian Navel  oranges,  which  is  not  a  fact. 

Keeping  Buds. — If  the  buds  are  to  be  kept  some 
time  before  using  they  should  "be  packed  in  damp 
moss  or  sand  and  kept  in  a  cool,  damp  (not  wet) 
place.  Good,  strong  waxed  cloth  is  the  best  mate- 
rial for  wrapping. 

If  the  trees  to  be  built  over  are  very  old  and  have 
been  trimmed  high,  it  will  be  better  to  cut  off  the 
top  and  grow  new  wood  to  bud  into.  But  in  most 
cases  it  is  better  to  bud  into  the  old  wood,  as  a 
year's  time  and  a  crop  are  saved  by  this  method. 

Time  and  Manner. — The  best  time  to  bud  orchard 
trees  is  in  the  spring,  as  early  as  the  trees  come 
into  prime  condition.  Do  not  try  to  bud  before  the 
bark  slips  freely.  Put  in  three  times  as  many  buds 
as  are  necessary  to  make  a  top.  It  is  much  better 
to  have  all  the  buds  ready  to  grow  at  the  same  time, 
so  that  the  tree  may  be  all  cut  back  at  once.  The 
buds  should  be  so  distributed  as  to  make  a  well- 
balanced  top,  and  as  near  the  main  stock  of  the  tree 
as  is  practicable.  If  you  want  them  to  live  and 
grow,  insert  them  where  the  bark  is  free,  which  will 
not  usually  be  on  the  upper  side  of  the  branch. 

Wrap  the  buds  tightly  and  leave  the  cloth  on  for 
four  months,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  buds  heal  in.  Wait  a  short  time 
after  unwrapping  to  make  sure  the  buds  are  going 
to  live  ;  then,  if  all  is  well,  cut  back  everything  to 
within  a  foot,  more  or  less,  of  the  bud,  leaving  if  pos- 
sible a  little  foliage  above  the  bud  on  each  limb. 
Paint  the  larger  cuts. 

The  trunk  of  the  tree  should  be  protected  from 
the  sun,  as  it  has  been  shaded  so  long  it  is  liable  to 
be  burnt  by  the  summer  heat.  Newspapers  do  very 
well  for  wrapping. 

Treatment. — The  new  growth  must  be  mostly  kept 
off  to  force  the  sap  into  the  buds,  but  always  leave 
some  of  it  distributed  over  the  stub,  especially  above 
the  bud  and  on  the  side  most  exposed  to  the  sun. 
But  keep  it  pinched  back  to  two  or  three  leaves. 


This  is  important,  as  otherwise  the  stub  is  liable  to 
die  back,  injuring  or  destroying  the  bud. 

Watch  your  buds  and  cut  them  back  occasionally 
to  make  them  branch  and  grow  stocky.  They  will 
need  tying,  both  to  prevent  the  wind  from  blowing 
them  off  and  to  direct  their  growth  so  as  to  make  a 
symmetrical  top.  Where  there  is  no  convenient 
stub  in  the  right  place  to  tie  to,  California's  main 
reliance,  baling  wire,  may  be  used  to  advantage  to 
furnish  a  support.  The  final  cutting  back  to  the 
bud  should  not  be  done  until  the  bud  is  large  enough 
to  heal  the  wound,  and  the  cut  should  be  well  cov- 
ered with  grafting  wax. 

After  all,  skill  and  good  judgment  are  required 
from  the  selection  of  buds  to  the  last  cutting  back, 
and  there  is  a  whole  lot  that  can't  be  told  in  a  paper. 

The  greatest  mistake  a  man  can  make,  if  he  is 
inexperienced  in  this  kind  of  work,  is  to  employ  a 
skilled  hand  to  bud  his  trees  and  then  undertake  the 
rest  of  the  work  himself. 

In  the  discussion,  as  reported  by  the  Cultivator, 
Mr.  Boyd  advised  giving  trunks  of  trees  a  good  coat 
of  whitewash  to  protect  them  when  foliage  had  been 
removed.  Bud  to  the  height  the  branches  are  de- 
sired. 

Mr.  Kennard  doubted  the  wisdom  of  budding  on 
the  under  side  of  the  branch.  The  new  growth 
would  be  very  apt  to  split  down. 


Hints  on  Lemon  Handling. 

Beginners  in  lemon  handling  can  get  some  hints 
upon  practice  from  a  circular  recently  issued  by 
H.  K.  Pratt  of  Redlands.  He  aims  to  give  the  latest 
approved  methods  in  tVi<»  production  of  a  market 
lemon. 

It  is  high  time  that  picking  lemons  from  all  sizes 
and  conditions,  from  150  to  420  size,  be  relegated  to 
the  past  and  proper  periods  of  picking  and  proper 
methods  of  curing  be  inaugurated.  Never  allow  a 
lemon  to  grow  larger  than  a  300  size,  2$  inches,  or 
never  pick  them  smaller  than  a  360  size,  2J  inches, 
bearing  in  mind  that  lemons  that  are  to  be  thor- 
oughly cured  must  be  picked  one-eighth  larger  than 
the  figures  given. 

A  lemon  allowed  to  remain  on  the  tree  until  250 
or  larger  can  never  be  made  a  first-class  lemon.  It 
is  coarse,  already  colored,  lacks  life  and  does  not 
need  same  treatment  as  a  green,  proper-sized  lemon, 
which  is  full  of  life  and  good  keeping  qualities; 
hence,  when  packed  and  shipped  with  the  first-class 
stock,  condemns  the  entire  car  by  the  decay,  coarse- 
ness and  over  size,  and  as  coming  from  packers  who 
do  not  understand  their  business.  If  you  pick  at  the 
proper  time  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  have  your  sizes 
and  quality  both  right. 

Picking. — The  lemons  must  be  picked  in  padded 
baskets — never  in  sacks.  They  must  be  taken  out 
of  the  basket  by  hand,  as  you  handle  eggs,  never 
dumped  out.  Cut  your  finger  nails  ;  clip  close  to  the 
lemon  ;  never  pick  when  moist  from  fog  or  rains. 
Keep  your  boxes  in  the  shade  and  haul  to  the  pack- 
ing house  in  the  cool  of  the  day.  Lemons  must 
never  be  picked  immediately  after  irrigating.  They 
irrigate  lemons  as  little  as  possible  across  the  water. 
Do  more  cultivating  and  less  irrigating. 

A  washed  lemon  is  of  no  value  for  a  good  keeper. 
The  light  brown  roughness  you  see  on  lemons  is  said 
to  be  caused  by  the  leaf  rubbing.  Take  warning 
from  this  of  the  danger  you  can  do  by  rough 
handling. 

The  reason  why  a  packing  association  should  also 
do  its  own  picking  is  because  many  of  the  grow- 
ers, or  their  careless  help,  will  not  do  it  properly, 
and  as  hard  handling  will  not  show  at  the  time  of 
delivery  the  packers  m-,st  do  this  for  their  own  pro- 
tection. All  the  heavier  and  better  class  of  packers 
in  Sicily  pick  as  well  as  pack  their  lemons. 
•  Get  into  the  habit  of  picking  your  lemons  regu- 
larly as  they  grow  to  proper  size,  and  arrange  your 
irrigation  accordingly.  To  have  uniform  keepers 
you  must  have  uniform  picking,  and  proper  sizes  will 
naturally  follow. 

They  should  be  made  so  as  not  to  come  in  direct 
contact  with  the  sun.  A  curing  room  inside  a  room 
is  the  best.  Double  roof  and  double  walls  do  fairly 
well,  but,  above  all,  they  must  have  thorough  venti- 
lation. I  would  prefer  an  old  barn  with  good  venti- 
lation rather  than  the  most  of  the  basements  that 
are  used,  with  their  poor  ventilation. 

The  burning  of  sulphur  occasionally  will  not  hurt 
your  fruit,  and  will  kill  the  vermin  and  renovate 
your  room. 


Shipping  Vegetables  at  the  South. 

P.  E.  Piatt  of  Los  Angeles  writes  to  the  New 
York  Fruit  Trade  Journal  the  following  notes  of 
progress  with  shipping  vegetables  at  the  south,  un- 
der date  of  Dec.  15th: 

In  vegetables  the  situation  has  changed  but  little 
since  our  last  report.  There  is  a  rather  increased 
demand  for  our  Winningstadt  cabbage,  which  is  now 
in  prime  condition.  Price  to-day  f.  o.  b.,  30  to  35 
cents  per  100  pounds.    Stock  is  solid  and  averages, 
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say,  from  five  to  seven  pounds  to  the  head.  Celery 
is  moving  in  carload  lots.  We  have  a  fine  crop  this 
year,  and,  with  favorable  conditions,  we  ought  to 
move  from  300  to  500  cars  during  the  next  four 
months.  Our  White  Plume  variety  is  especially  ac- 
ceptable to  the  trade.  We  have  also  the  Golden 
Heart  and  Green  Top,  both  of  which  are  of  superior 
quality. 

The  demand  for  cauliflower  exceeds  the  supply. 
Market  remains  firm  at  from  40  to  50  cents  per 
dozen.  We  are  moving  some  very  fine  tomatoes  also, 
packing  them  in  crates  holding  about  twenty  pounds. 
They  are  quotable  to-day  at  90  cents  per  crate. 


THE  FIELD. 

What  an  English  Expert  Thinks  of  Our 
Hops  and  Theirs. 

Our  esteemed  exchange,  the  Mark  Lane  Express, 
has  issued  an  "agricultural  annual,"  which  has  many 
points  of  interest.  One  which  especially  attracts  our 
attention  is  a  review  of  the  hop  supply  of  England, 
in  which  our  own  State  is  accorded  an  honorable 
place  as  a  hop  region,  but  still  the  writer  thinks 
England  can  do  without  foreign  hops. 

Foreigners  in  the  Hop  Field. — It  can  hardly  be  said 
that  foreign  competition  in  the  English  hop  markets 
is  exactly  a  modern  innovation.  Yet  it  was  not 
further  back  than  1854  that  the  importations  began 
to  assume  anything  like  a  weighty  position.  A  com- 
paratively large  quantity  (nearly  120,000  cwts.)  was 
imported  in  that  year,  but  this  was  induced  by  the 
practical  failure  of  the  English  crop,  and  the  high 
prices  consequently  current.  The  general  average 
value  was  then  over  £17  per  cwt.  During  the  fol- 
lowing six  years  imports  of  hops  were  very  small, 
and  we  are  therefore  brought  to  the  year  1862,  when 
the  duty  was  abolished,  if  we  seek  for  the  date  of  the 
solid  establishment  of  foreign  competition  in  Eng- 
land. During  the  past  thirty-five  years  hops  grown 
in  other  countries  than  our  own  have  always  been  in 
direct  and  telling  evidence,  and  have  continually  ex- 
ercised an  influence  more  or  less  detrimental  upon 
this  branch  of  our  agriculture. 

My  present  object  is  to  demonstrate  the  actuality 
of  this  influence,  which  is  apparently  reckoned  as  of 
little  account  by  Governments  and  their  officials, 
and,  in  order  to  do  so,  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  refer 
to  the  sources  and  character  of  the  opposing  prod- 
ucts, and  to  inquire  into  the  question  of  the  necessity 
or  otherwise  of  the  free  admission  of  such  supplies, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  welfare  of  our  people 
at  large. 

The  Supply  Regions. — The  chief,  hop  growing  dis- 
tricts abroad  with  which  we  have  to  deal  are  found 
in  Germany  (including  Bavaria  and  Bohemia),  upper 
Austria,  Prussian  Poland,  France,  Belgium,  Holland, 
and  the  United  States  of  America.  The  growth  of 
hops  has  been  tried  in  Russia,  and  seems  to  be  ex- 
tending there,  and  our  own  colonies  of  Canada  and 
Australasia  have  also  produced  a  few,  some  of  which 
have  been  occasionally  sent  to  us.  It  is  not  improb- 
able that  we  may  hear  more  of  Canadian  hops  in  the 
near  future,  as  the  qualities  produced  in  British  Co- 
lumbia have  been  attractive,  and  suggest  further  ex- 
tension. In  the  meantime,  however,  I  need  only  con- 
cern myself  with  the  imports  from  the  countries 
which  have  hitherto  supplied  us. 

During  the  past  fifteen  years  (ending  1896)  we 
have  imported  from  the  sources  named  3,075,525 
cwt.,  or  an  annual  average  of  over  205,000  cwt.  Of 
these,  we  received  during  the  first  ten  years  of  tbe 
period  by  far  the  larger  proportion  from  the  Euro- 
pean districts.  From  1882  to  1886,  out  of  1,114,557 
cwt.,  Germany,  Holland,  Belgium  and  France  sent 
us  718,081  cwt.  In  the  following  five  years  we  re- 
ceived from  these  countries  577,081  cwt.  out  of  a 
total  of  933,892  cwt.,  but  during  the  years  1892  to 
1896,  when  the  total  was  973,266  cwt.,  the  European 
supply  fell  to  372,019  cwt.  These  figures  demonstrate 
the  rapidly  increasing  importance  of  the  American 
growth,  from  which  the  balance  came.  In  the  first 
period  of  five  years,  the  imports  from  America  rep- 
resented only  35J  per  cent  of  the  whole,  while  during 
the  five  years  ending  1896  they  had  risen  to  the  fig- 
ure of  601,247  cwt.,  or  no  less  than  62  per  cent  of  the 
total  quantity.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  express 
more  forcibly  the  conviction  that  I  have  so  long  en- 
deavored to  convey  to  English  planters,  that  in 
America  is  to  be  found  their  most  powerful  opponent, 
and  that,  unless  some  stringent  measures  are  taken, 
they  will  eventually  find  that  their  industry  has  been 
absorbed  and  annihilated  by  their  Pacific  coast  com- 
petitors. In  fact,  it  is  considered  by  many  thinking 
men  that  the  United  States  holds  the  key  of  the  future 
hop  world,  and  that  it  behooves  all  other  districts 
which  have  made  hop  growing  a  specialty  to  protect 
themselves  against  the  advancement  of  so  dangerous 
a  rival.  As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  contentious 
trade  with  the  States  in  hops  is  impossible.  Good 
care  is  taken  of  their  position  by  legislation  over 
there,  and  the  duty  of  12  cents  per  pound  (56s.  per 
cwt.),   now   imposed    under    the    Dingley  tariff, 


entirely  prohibits  any  action  on  our  part  in  the  di- 
rection of  competitive  business.  Our  only  safety  is 
in  self- protection;  some  day,  perhaps,  we  shall  better 
understand  the  necessity  of  such  legislation  as  is 
necessary  for  this  purpose. 

But  it  may  be  asserted  that  foreign  hops  are  es- 
sential to  the  production  of  our  national  beverage, 
and  that  if  we  keep  them  out  of  our  country  our  peo- 
ple will  suffer. 

Character  of  American  Hops. — It  is  true  that  other 
growths  than  our  own  present  certain  characteris- 
tics by  which  English  brewers  are  attracted  to  them. 
For  instance,  Bavarian  hops,  by  reason  of  the  pro- 
cess of  drying  which  is  almost  peculiar  to  that  coun- 
try, are  marked  by  an  extremely  delicate  flavor, 
which  they  impart,  when  used,  to  the  high  class  light 
beers  now  so  much  in  vogue.  Belgian  and  Dutch  hops 
are,  on  the  contrary,  coarse  and  inferior,  but  they 
are  procured  at  very  low  prices,  and  therefore  in- 
duce our  brewers  to  operate  in  them  for  use  in 
cheaper  beers,  when  English  hops  are  commanding 
fairly  good  rates.  American  hops  are  very  pro- 
nounced in  a  rank  flavor  which  is  especially  their 
own,  and,  owing  to  the  virgin  soils  of  California  and 
Oregon,  are  remarkably  rich  in  lupulin,  the  source  of 
the  oleo-resins  which  are  so  necessary  to  the  preser- 
vation of  beer.  The  objectionable  strong  flavor,  how- 
ever, tones  down  when  the  hops  have  been  kept  in 
store  for  twelve  months  or  so;  therefore,  such  sorts 
are  finding  favor  with  brewers  to  be  used  as  year- 
lings, and  from  this  point  of  view  they  may  be  looked 
upon  by  consumers  as  a  desirable  adjunct  to  English 
growths. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  advantages  claimed  by 
any  growth  of  foreign  hops  over  the  English  prod- 
uct, it  does  not  follow  that  they  are  in  any  sense  es- 
sential to  English  brewers,  except  so  far  as  their 
competitive  presence  in  our  markets  lowers  the 
standard  of  money  values,  and  enables  brewers  to 
add  to  their  already  enormous  profits.  It  has  been 
proved  by  the  highest  expert  authorities  that  Eng- 
lish hops,  carefully  grown  and  properly  cured,  can 
and  do  provide  the  brewer  with  all  that  he  requires 
for  the  perfection  of  the  finest  beers,  and  that  if  for- 
eign hops  were  altogether  absent,  the  nation  would 
be  supplied  with  its  favorite  drink  without  any  pos- 
sible deterioration.  Let  us  look  at  the  facts  which 
scientific  research  on  this  subject  has  revealed. 

A  Chemical  Aspect  of  the  Hop. — The  chemical  valu- 
ation of  hops  as  an  agent  in  the  brewery  is  based 
upon  the  percentage  of  soft  or  oleo-resins  contained 
in  them,  because  upon  these  constituents  the  pre- 
servative capacity  of  hops  mainly  depends.  Fine 
samples  of  Californians  have  been  found  to  yield  in 
analysis  nearly  16  per  cent  of  soft  resins.  Within  a 
fraction  of  this  figure  are  the  results  obtained  also 
from  fine  samples  of  air-dried  Hallertaus  (Bavarian). 
These  may  therefore  be  accepted  as  the  most  perfect 
conditions  obtainable  in  this  particular  of  preserva- 
tive power.  But  that  it  is  possible  to  grow  hops  in 
English  soil,  and  with  the  supposed  hindrances  of 
English  climate,  endowed  in  an  equal  degree  with  the 
desired  quality  referred  to,  is  proved  by  the  same 
series  of  analyses.  From  Worcester,  the  Weald  of 
Kent,  and  Farnham,  samples  have  been  tested,  and 
give  results  that  only  slightly  differ  from  the  highest 
standards  quoted,  in  the  relative  proportions  of  hard 
to  soft  resins,  a  difference  that,  it  must  be  admitted, 
is  sufficiently  noticeable,  but  not  sufficiently  im- 
portant to  affect  the  actual  utility  of  the  hops  in  the 
brewery.  It  is  considered  that  even  this  small  vari- 
ation in  the  analysis  will  disappear  with  a  little 
closer  attention  to  the  details  of  culture  and  man- 
agement, which  the  intelligence  of  English  planters 
can  easily  supply.  When,  however,  we  examine 
another  essential  element,  which  is  thus  far  not 
known  to  be  determinable  by  the  most  skillful  chem- 
ist, and  is  only  fully  discernible  by  the  olfactory 
sense  of  the  expert,  we  can  claim  for  our  best  Eng- 
lish hops  absolute  superiority  over  all  other  growths 
of  the  world.  1  refer  to  the  flavor  or  aroma,  so  deli- 
cate and  yet  so  rich,  that  the  atmosphere  surround- 
ing a  quantity  of  pockets  of  ripe,  well-cured  hops  of 
our  choice  growths  is  incomparable  and  unsur- 
passable. Without  such  hops  our  English  beer  could 
not  have  been  brought  to  its  present  perfection, 
wherein  our  palate  is  gratified  by  refreshing  purity, 
our  nostrils  inhale  the  aroma  as  of  a  newly-gathered 
bouquet  of  country  flowers,  and  our  whole  man  is 
aroused  by  just  sufficient  stimulant  to  give  us  vigor, 
without  the  slightest  risk  of  any  pernicious  result.  I 
assert,  therefore,  without  any  hesitation,  that  while 
English  hops  are  as  essential  to  English  beer  as  the 
beer  itself  is  necessary  to  the  English  people,  foreign 
hops  are  neither  essential  to  the  quality  of  the  bev- 
erage, nor  desirable  in  the  interests  of  its  consum- 
ers, the  public  at  large. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


Poultry  for  Profit. 

To  the  Editor: — As  you  did  me  the  honor  to  com- 
ment so  fully  on  my  communication  in  the  Sonoma 
County  Farmer  of  recent  date  upon  the  above  sub- 
ject, may  I  ask  the  favor  of  space  in  the  columns  of 
your  valuable  paper,  in  which  I   may  present  a 


further  explanation  of  my  plans.  It  is  conce 
that  the  present  method  of  marketing  poultry  works 
a  great  worry  on  both  the  producer  and  the  con- 
sumer, and  the  fact  that  1500  head  of  Eastern  poul- 
try are  necessary  per  week  to  meet  the  present 
requirement  of  San  Francisco  shows  that  the  local 
industry  is  far  below  its  possibilities,  and  that  there 
is  a  good  market  close  at  home  if  conditions  were 
favorable  to  the  raiser.  My  idea  was  to  form  an 
association  amongst  a  number  of  our  ranchers,  hire 
a  stall  in  the  City  Market,  put  into  it  a  No.  1  poul- 
try salesman,  and  sell  by  placing  the  best  quality  of 
poultry  on  a  parity  with  the  best  beef  and  mutton, 
and  so  on  down,  and  sell  direct  to  the  consumers, 
and  so  avoid  the  commission  merchant  and  the  re- 
tailer's profit,  which  could  be  applied  to  the  expense 
of  running  the  stall.  This,  I  believe,  would  give  our 
people  a  much  better  return  and  induce  them,  there- 
fore, to  produce  a  much  better  class  of  chickens. 
The  way  this  thing  runs  now  the  meat  side  of  the 
question  is  practically  abandoned  in  favor  of  egg 
production,  whereas  under  proper  conditions  the 
meat  ought  to  be  produced  right  here  and  the  money 
circulated  at  home. 

It  has  been  stated  that  a  stall  in  a  market  would 
be  but  a  drop  in  a  bucket  in  the  San  Francisco  poul- 
try business.  Possibly  so ;  but  from  small  begin- 
nings great  enterprises  have  sprung,  and  the  con- 
sumers of  San  Francisco  would  not  be  long  in  finding 
out  where  they  could  buy  the  best  of  chicken  meat 
for  15  cents  per  pound,  instead  of  the  unsatisfactory 
article  which  costs  from  30  to  40  cents.  A  thing 
like  that  will  soon  advertise  itself,  and  I  predict  that 
the  adjoining  stalls  would  soon  have  to  fall  into  line 
and  sell  in  competition,  and  from  this  it  would  spread 
to  the  commission  man,  and  that  is  all  that  would  be 
needed.  The  idea  is  to  run  the  stall  on  business 
principles  until  the  plan  became  of  general  adoption 
and  then  abandon  it,  as  it  would  then  be  unnecessary. 

I  made  a  statement  some  time  since  that  I  could 
raise  eggs  at  a  cost  of  less  than  6  cents  per  dozen 
the  year  round  on  the  feed  bill.  This  is  doubted, 
and  I  here  give  the  figures.  I  have  been  out  of  the 
business  for  some  time,  for  various  reasons,  to  my 
great  regret  and  loss,  but  could  not  help  it.  I  kept 
an  account  of  all  payments  and  receipts  and  my  book 
shows  that  for  a  year  the  average  per  month  runs 
thus  per  dozen  eggs  : 

Month.  Cost.  Month.  Cost. 

January  3    cents  i  July   4  cents 

February   2V4  cents  j  August   5%  cents 

March   3)4  cents  ]  September   7  cents 

April   2^4  cents  |  October  11%  cents 

May   35£  cents    November  1%  cents 

June   \\  cents  |  December   3  cents 

These  figures  speak  for  themselves,  and  are  the 
result  of  experiment  conducted  on  rather  a  small 
scale,  but  sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes.  My 
principal  grain  feed  was  wheat,  costing  about  $1.35 
per  100  pounds.  I  apprehend,  however,  that  in 
large  flocks  the  proportion  could  not  be  worked 
quite  so  close  ;  and  I  also  labored  under  certain  dis- 
advantages in  putting  it  through,  but  the  results 
more  than  satisfied  me.  I  should  be  glad  if  any  of 
your  readers  would  write  for  publication  upon  the 
subject  of  the  pro's  and  con's  of  the  market  question. 
I  feel  deeply  interested  in  it,  as  I  consider  it  a  mat- 
ter of  very  great  importance.  C.  F.  Kirby. 

Santa  Rosa. 


About  the  Breeds. 


A  San  Jose  poultry  person  writes  to  the  Poultry 
Keeper  for  a  breed  that  combines  all  good  points  in 
this  way  : 

I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  in  regard  to  raising  poultry 
for  eggs.  The  market  here  pays  a  premium  for  large  white 
eggs,  and  they  also  want  a  large  hen  for  the  table,  with  yel- 
low skin  and  legs.  I  do  not  know  of  any  breed  that  combines 
these  two  qualities.  I  have  been  thinking  that  the  desired 
result  could  be  obtained  by  crossing,  but  I  do  not  know 
what  two  breeds  would  make  the  best  cross.  Any  infor- 
mation you  can  give  me  on  the  subject  will  be  greatly  appre- 
ciated. 

The  Poultry  Keeper  in  reply  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  querist's  market  prefers  large  white 
eggs,  large  hens,  yellow  legs  and  skin,  and  he  does 
not  know  of  any  breed  combining  these  advantages. 
Just  so  ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  get  all  you  want  in 
one  breed,  as  another  point  will  be  added  by  us — 
hardiness. 

The  Houdan  lays  large  white  eggs,  and  is  a  fine 
table  fowl,  being  of  medium  size,  but — it  has  dark 
legs. 

The  Plymouth  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Brahmas  and 
Cochins  are  large  and  have  yellow  legs  and  skin, 
but — the  eggs  are  not  white. 

The  Leghorns  have  yellow  legs,  lay  white  eggs, 
but^the  birds  are  small. 

The  Black  Spanish  and  Black  Minorcas  lay  large 
white  eggs,  the  fowls  are  fairly  large,  but — they 
have  dark  legs. 

The  Indian  Game  comes  nearer  the  mark  than  any 
other,  but — they  are  not  superior  layers,  nor  are  the 
eggs  large. 

We  should  suggest  a  cross  of  Indian  Game  males 
with  Wyandotte  or  Plymouth  Rock  hens,  or  perhaps 
with  Leghorn  hens,  but  the  Indian  Games  are  not 
as  easily  raised  as  Brahmas.  Some  breeds  are  tender 
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when  young  and  hardy  when  grown.  The  eggs  would 
not  be  extra  large. 

Then,  again,  all  hens  in  a  breed  are  not  alike.  The 
Minorca,  Houdan  and  Black  Spanish  hens  lay  large 
white  eggs  as  a  rule,  but  some  of  them  lay  small 
ones.  No  two  hens  lay  eggs  exactly  alike.  There 
will  be  different  shades  of  color,  the  sizes  will  vary, 
and  also  the  shapes.  There  is  no  breed  that  lays 
eggs  of  uniform  color.  The  Brahma  hens  lay  dark- 
eggs  (as  a  rule),  but  if  one  had  a  dozen  Brahma  hens, 
all  sisters,  the  eggs  of  some  will  be  lighter  than 
those  of  others. 

It  may  be  seen,  therefore,  that  we  cannot  get 
everything  in  one  breed,  not  even  by  crossing  (for 
crossing  destroys  the  objects  sought),  as  there  will 
be  something  lost  as  well  as  gained.  The  general 
purpose  hen  has  not  materialized  yet. 

The  fact  is  that  the  majority  of  the  consumers  do 
not  know  that  the  best  table  fowls  are  the  ones 
with  dark  legs,  with  few  exceptions.  We  would  not 
give  a  Houdan  for  the  table  for  two  Plymouth  Rocks, 
yet  the  latter  has  yellow  legs,  but  the  Plymouth  Rock 
is  more  easily  raised  and  therefore  better  in  many 
ways.  An  Indian  Game  is  worth  two  Brahmas  so 
far  as  quality  of  flesh  is  concerned,  but  the  Brahmas 
are  better  layers  and  hardier.  The  Langshan,  with 
its  dark  legs,  is  a  hardy  bird,  fine  for  the  table,  the 
hens  are  excellent  layers,  and  they  are  far  ahead  of 
some  yellow-leg  birds  for  the  table.  The  Dorking 
has  no  yellow  legs  and  is  worth  three  Cochins  on  the 
table,  but  the  Cochin  is  a  bird  that  lives  where 
the  Dorking  will  not  thrive ;  hence,  as  one  live 
Cochin  is  worth  a  dozen  buried  Dorkings,  we  prefer 
the  Cochin. 

So  it  seems  we  must  educate  the  consumers.  Give 
them  quality,  and  teach  them  that  the  color  of  the 
leg  and  skin,  and  of  the  shell  of  the  egg,  is  not  an 
indicator  of  excellence. 


THE  STABLE. 


Care  and  flanagement  of  Horses  and  Treat- 
ment of  Slight  Diseases. 

By  Mk.  George  L.  Wahlow  at  the  University  Farmers' Institute 
at  Fresno. 

Before  giving  you  some  practical  suggestions  that 
I  have  gathered,  both  by  careful  observation  and  ex- 
perience in  the  care  and  management  and  treatment 
of  slight  ailments  of  horses,  I  might,  with  profit  to 
you,  add  a  few  truths  to  be  observed  in  breeding. 

Principles  of  Breeding. — If  my  hearers  have  given 
any  thought  to  the  general  subject  of  stock  breed- 
ing, they  must  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  they  cannot 
gather  grapes  from  thorns  nor  figs  from  thistles. 
The  general  principle  that  "  like  produces  like"  is 
true  throughout  all  animal  and  vegetable  life.  Every- 
thing brings  forth  after  its  kind.  We  sow  pure 
seed  and  expect  the  produce  to  be  of  the  same  kind. 
Wheat  will  not  produce  rye  nor  will  oats  produce 
barley.  The  rule  is  just  as  true  in  animal  life.  The 
great  principle  that  each  begotten  creature  is  but 
the  sum  or  essence  of  what  has  preceded  it  admits  of 
very  few  exceptions.  We  have  only  to  apply  this 
general  principle,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  special 
characteristics  of  the  various  breeds  and  families  of 
horses,  and  the  business  of  breeding  horses  of  any 
given  type  becomes  greatly  simplified.  No  one 
would  breed  to  a  Shetland  pony  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  producing  a  draft  horse,  nor  to  the  ponderous 
Shire,  Percheron  or  Clydesdale  with  the  hope  of  the 
produce  turning  out  a  winner  on  the  race  course. 
The  general  characteristics  of  the  breed  to  which  the 
parents  belong  will  be  transmitted  to  the  progeny 
and  frequently  many  of  the  habits  and  manners  of 
the  parents.  Permit  me  to  give  you  one  or  two  il- 
lustrations of  my  own  observation  as  to  the  trans- 
mission of  the  habits  of  the  parent  to  the  produce. 

Transmission  of  Traits. — I  have  a  mare  that,  when 
grain  is  poured  into  her  feed  box,  immediately  seizes 
a  large  quantity  in  her  mouth,  at  the  same  time 
pressing  her  nose  hard  against  the  bottom  of  the 
trough.  Then  she  runs  her  nose  in  a  circle  around 
the  bottom  of  the  trough  two  or  three  times  and 
then  rakes  the  side  of  her  nose  and  mouth  against 
the  side  of  the  trough,  at  the  same  time  raising  up 
her  head  and  throwing  the  feed  from  the  trough  to 
the  ground.  The  same  mare,  when  tied  in  a  stall  in 
the  barn  at  night,  after  having  satisfied  her  appetite 
on  grain  and  hay,  stands  for  hours  and  lifts  her  left 
hind  foot  (never  using  the  right  one),  and  with  a 
sharp,  short  kick  strikes  the  side  of  the  stall  a  hard 
blow,  then  rakes  her  foot  backwards  against  the  side 
of  the  stall,  very  much  marring  the  wood.  These 
blows  will  be  repeated  at  intervals  of  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  seconds,  and  may  continue  for  an  hour  or 
two  before  a  rest  is  taken.  Two  of  her  foals,  upon 
being  weaned  and  given  grain  in  a  trough,  immedi- 
ately exhibited  the  same  habit  in  relation  to  grain 
feeds,  and  a  third  one,  when  weaned  and  tied  in  a 
stall,  would  kick  the  side  of  the  stall  with  its  left 
foot  in  the  same  manner  as  its  mother,  and  I  never 
knew  it  to  use  its  right  foot  in  this  habit. 

Another  mare,  when  you  attempt  to  walk  up  to 
her  in  the  pasture,  will  turn  her  right  side  to  you 
and  only  permit  you  to  walk  up  to  her  on  that  side, 


turning  around  and  keeping  that  side  to  you,  no  dif- 
ference how  many  times  you  may  attempt  to  walk 
behind  her  and  approach  her  head  on  the  left  side. 
If  you  continue  trying  to  approach  her  on  the  left 
side  until  she  becomes  tired  turning  around,  she  will 
run  away.  Another  habit  is  turning  her  head  to  one 
side  and  with  one  eye  looking  at  the  top  of  the  wind- 
mill when  drinking  from  the  tub  at  the  base  of  the 
mill  frame.  She  turns  her  head  in  the  same  way 
when  you  ascend  the  ladder  in  the  hay  loft  if  she  is 
in  the  barn,  and  continues  thus  to  hold  her  head 
until  all  the  hay  is  thrown  down  and  you  descend 
from  the  loft.  She  has  had  two  foals,  one  of 
which  exhibits  the  first  of  these  peculiar  habits,  and 
the  other  one  the  second.  Vicious  or  good  habits 
will  be  transmitted  as  frequently  as  the  peculiarities 
I  have  mentioned.  In  proportion  as  the  breed  is 
firmly  established  and  uniform  in  its  characteristics, 
whether  of  color,  size,  conformation,  disposition, 
gait  or  speed,  so  will  the  produce  be  uniform  in  the 
same  qualities;  there  will  be  exceptions,  but  the 
rule  will  be  uniform.  What  has  been  bred  in  the 
bone  will  be  transmitted.  Hence,  in  breeding,  have 
a  purpose  as  to  types,  disposition,  size,  color,  con- 
formation, and  then  look  well  to  your  mating.  In 
this  short  paper  I  can  give  you  but  a  hint  on  this 
subject. 

Care  and  Management. — I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the 
tendency  of  animal  life  to  adapt  itself  to  its  sur- 
roundings and  conditions  ;  consequently  I  believe  in 
working  the  sires  and  dams  that  are  to  get  and  pro- 
duce work  horses,  and  in  trotting  or  running,  those 
that  are  to  produce  trotters  and  runners. 

Careful  or  judicious  work  or  driving  will  not  hurt 
the  dam  when  carrying  her  foal.  She  should  have 
good,  nutritious  food,  and  be  kept  in  good  flesh  if 
worked.  If  on  grass,  she  should  not  be  permitted 
to  become  thin  and  weak,  and  especially  should  this 
be  looked  after  as  the  time  approaches  for  foaling. 
An  insufficiently  nourished  mother  means  an  insuffi- 
ciently nourished  and  weak  foal. 

Foaling. — As  the  time  for  partuition  approaches 
the  udder  becomes  enlarged  and  bard,  wax  will  ap- 
pear upon  the  end  of  the  teats,  and  within  twenty- 
four  hours  after  the  milk  becomes  white  your  foal 
will  arrive.  You  can  make  no  mistake  if  you 
observe  this,  and  you  should  be  near  the 
mare  for  that  twenty-four  hours,  stay  up  with 
her  at  night,  if  necessary,  or,  if  you  pre- 
fer, put  the  mare  iu  a  roomy  box  stall, 
take  your  cot  and  sleep  next  to  the  stall.  You 
will  be  readily  awakened  by  the  noise  made  by  the 
dam  in  the  stall  and  can  arise  in  a  moment  and  be 
present  for  any  assistance  needed.  See  that  the 
foal's  nose  and  mouth  are  immediately  freed  from 
any  obstruction  that  would  prevent  the  air  getting 
into  the  lungs,  or  your  colt  may  smother.  Do  not 
draw  the  first  milk  from  the  mother.  Be  sure  that 
the  foal  gets  this.  Nature  has  made  wise  provisions, 
that  the  first  milk  taken  from  the  mother  contains 
that  which  immediately  stimulates  the  bowels  of  the 
foal,  acts  as  a  laxative  to  immediately  cause  evacua- 
tion of  the  bowels.  When  this  has  once  taken  place, 
your  foal,  if  able  to  stand  and  suck,  will  take  care  of 
itself. 

Breaking  and  Weaning. — If  you  use  the  dam,  handle 
the  foal  and  halter-break  it  when  a  few  weeks  old. 
If  the  mare  is  at  grass,  halter-break  the  foal  when 
you  wean  it.  In  weaning  the  foal,  separate  the  foal 
and  dam,  putting  the  foal  in  a  lot  where  it  can  see 
the  dam;  it  will  then  worry  but  little.  Let  it  take 
the  milk  from  the  mother  once  in  six  or  twelve  hours 
for  the  first  two  days,  then  cease  this.  The  milk  be- 
comes feverish  by  this  time,  and  sometimes  will  cause 
the  death  of  the  foal.  After  ceasing  to  let  the  foal 
suck,  withdraw  the  milk  from  the  udder  by  the  hand 
once  or  twice  daily,  for  a  few  days,  and  all  will  be 
well.  If  the  foal  has  not  already  been  taught  to  eat 
grain,  by  feeding  with  the  mother,  it  should  be  put 
in  a  lot  or  box  stall  with  a  colt  that  has  learned  to 
eat  grain  and  feed  given  in  a  trough,  either  oats  or 
crushed  barley  mixed  with  wheat  bran  in  equal  parts 
and  wet  before  feeding.  In  a  few  days  it  will  learn 
to  eat  and  welcome  you  when  you  go  to  give  it  its 
feed.  If  properly  fed  it  will  lose  no  flesh  by  being 
weaned.  Keep  it  on  good  grass,  if  possible,  at  all 
times;  if  not,  feed  liberally  of  grain  and  alfalfa  hay. 
Let  it  have  access  to  both  kinds  of  hay.  Under  no 
circumstances,  during  the  first  year  after  the  colt  is 
weaned,  should  you  let  it  be  starved  and  get  poor. 
This  is  the  time  to  keep  your  colt  growing  and  to 
make  a  good  horse  of  it.  Once  starved  for  a  few 
months,  when  a  colt,  and  it  is  stunted  and  will  never 
fully  recover  from  it  and  make  the  splendid  horse  it 
would  have  been  if  kept  fat  and  growing. 

Feeding. — A  man  who  never  gave  any  attention  to 
the  class  of  horses  he  raises,  who  thought  any  kind 
of  a  scrub  sire  or  dam  was  good  enough  to  raise  colts 
from,  and  who  then  always  half  fed  and  half  starved 
his  horses,  said  to  his  neighbor  one  time:  "  I  won- 
der why  it  is  I  always  have  such  poor  horses  ?  "  And 
his  neighbor,  who  was  a  practical  man  as  well  as 
somewhat  of  a  wag,  said:  "  I  can  tell  you  why;  your 
horses  are  all  sired  by  "  Cockleburr  "  and  their  dams 
were  all  out  of  "Condition."  If  you  would  have  good 
horses  give  the  young  stock  a  good  chance  and  keep 
them  in  good  condition. 

Halter-Breaking. — Horses  love  sugar,  candy,  figs, 


fruit,  or  anything  sweet,  as  well  as  children.  If 
your  colts  are  wild  and  timid  when  first  weaned, 
when  you  go  among  them  have  a  few  raisins,  dried 
figs,  or  lumps  of  sugar  in  your  pocket;  quietly  offer 
them  to  some  of  your  colts  by  holding  it  out  to  them 
in  your  hand.  They  are  as  full  of  curiosity  as  a 
child  and,  although  timid,  will  keep  approaching 
until  they  have  smelled  of  your  hand,  and  if  ever 
they  chance  to  get  a  taste  of  the  sweets  your 
hand  contains  the  job's  done  and  that  colt  is 
your  friend.  When  he  comes  to  you  again  be 
ready  to  give  him  another  taste,  and  in  a 
few  days  the  wildest  colt  will  be  following  you 
around  the  lot  and  shortly  will  permit  you  to  fondle 
it,  for  the  sake  of  being  rewarded  with  a  few  sweet- 
meats. Now  he  is  ready  to  halter;  coax  him  in  the  barn 
and  quietly  put  the  halter  on  him.  Do  not  at  first  try 
to  lead  him,  simply  take  hold  of  the  halter  in  your  left 
hand,  standing  by  his  right  side,  and  pull  his  head 
towards  you,  as  if  to  turn  the  colt  around.  If  he  fails 
to  come,  press  your  right  thumb  into  his  ribs  and 
give  a  few  gentle  pulls  on  the  halter  strap  with 
the  left  hand;  he  will  soon  turn,  as  your  thumb  hurts 
him.  Keep  him  turning  for  a  few  times,  then  release 
him,  letting  him  wear  the  head-stall  of  the  halter. 
Repeat  this  lesson  a  few  times  each  day  when  about 
the  colt,  and  then  try  him  on  the  other  side.  He  soon 
learns  to  come  when  you  pull  him  on  either  side; 
then  he  will  soon  obey  the  halter  when  pulled  in  front 
of  him,  and  your  colt  is  broken  to  lead. 

Always  talk  quietly  and  soothingly  to  your  colts 
when  they  display  any  fear;  you  thus  gain  their  con- 
fidence, and  when  confidence  is  once  gained,  if  you 
continue  to  quiet  them  by  command  whenever  fright- 
ened, they  never  forget  it;  and  when  driving  them, 
if  they  become  badly  frightened,  or  you  have  an  ac- 
cident, frequently  one  quieting,  reassuring  word 
from  you  will  still  their  fear  and  prevent  them  from 
running  away. 

Do  not  tie  your  colt  up  when  first  haltered;  he  may 
pull  back  and  injure  himself.  The  first  time  or  two 
you  tie  him,  and  he  finds  that  he  is  fast,  he  will  likely 
pull  back  with  all  his  strength.  Be  sure  you  have  the 
halter  strong  enough,  so  he  cannot  break  it.  A  foot 
of  straw  placed  under  him  in  the  stall  before  you  tie 
him  soon  breaks  him  of  pulling  back.  The  first  pull 
he  makes  the  straw  slides  his  feet  forward  and  he  sits 
down  so  quickly  he  hardly  knows  what  happened;  a 
second  attempt,  and  the  same  thing  happens  and 
your  colt  will  hardly  ever  try  it  again.  The  straw  pre- 
vents him  from  bruising  his  limbs  and  getting  other- 
wise bruised,  and  usually  cures  him  from  ever  at- 
tempting to  pull  back  again  for  fear  of  sitting  down. 

Breaking  to  Harness — Break  your  colts  to  drive  at 
one  year  old.  At  this  age  they  learn  more  readily, 
are  more  tractable,  have  but  little  disposition  for 
persistent  stubbornness.  They  have  not  attained 
sufficient  strength  but  that  you  can  manage  them, 
and  they  cannot  run  away  with  you.  If  they  throw 
themselves  down  when  hitched  their  weight  is  not 
sufficient  to  break  your  cart  shafts,  nor  are  you 
likely  to  have  your  harness  broken.  Begin  with 
them  by  putting  the  bitting  harness  upon  them  ;  or 
the  backband  and  crupper  of  a  singie  harness,  free- 
ing it  from  the  other  straps,  will  answer  the  pur- 
pose. Be  careful  to  harness  gently  and  not  frighten. 
Put  on  the  bridle  with  side  rein  or  overcheck  rein, 
loose  enough  not  to  pull  his  head  too  high.  Take  the 
colt  into  a  small  lot  or  paddock,  rein  his  head  up, 
but  putting  the  rein  or  overcheck  rein  into  the 
water  hook,  and  turn  him  loose  in  the  lot.  Side 
straps  from  the  bit  to  the  sides  of  the  backband  may 
be  also  used  if  desired,  to  prevent  the  head  from 
being  turned  around  to  the  side.  These  straps 
should  not  be  too  tight  at  first.  Give  short  lessons 
at  first,  then  increase  each  time,  permitting  the  colt 
to  wear  the  harness  for  an  hour  to  two  hours  at  a 
time.  After  a  few  lessons  the  head  may  be  raised 
higher  and  side  straps  made  shorter  —  never  too 
short,  to  draw  the  nose  too  much  toward  the  breast. 
This  gives  your  colt  carriage,  and  teaches  him  to 
carry  his  head  up  and  straight.  Da  not  punish  by 
keeping  his  head  in  the  position  too  long.  If  the  bit 
makes  the  mouth  sore,  discontinue  the  bitting  har- 
ness for  a  few  days.  After  a  few  lessons  with  the 
bittiug  harness  put  on  a  single  buggy  harness, 
consisting  of  the  backband,  crupper,  breeching  and 
the  shaft  straps  used  in  the  breeching.  Tie  the  shaft 
holders  to  the  sides  of  the  backband,  run  the  shaft 
straps  from  the  breeching  to  the  shaft  holders  and 
secure  them  there.  Now  take  your  lines  and  run 
them  through  the  shaft  holders,  along  the  sides  of 
the  colt,  and  then  back  and  through  the  triangle  on 
the  breeching;  buckle  your  lines  together,  take  your 
buggy  whip  and  get  behind  your  colt;  have  some  one 
lead  him  for  a  few  moments  and  you  walk  behind  and 
drive.  At  first  the  colt  will  be  frightened  at  your 
walking  so  closely  behind;  but  with  some  one  to  lead 
him,  this  fright  soon  passes  away,  and  in  the  meantime 
the  colt  is  getting  used  to  your  holding  and  pulling 
lightly  on  the  lines.  After  a  little  the  man  can  cease 
the  leading  by  unsnapping  the  halter  stem  and  walk- 
ing in  front  of  the  colt,  getting  farther  away,  until 
he  has  gotten  entirely  away  from  you,  and  you  are 
driving  and  controlling  the  colt.  The  lines  arranged 
as  I  have  suggested,  enables  you  to  keep  behind  the 
colt,  as  he  cannot  turn  around  suddenly  with  his  head 
to  you  and  wind  himself  up  in  the  lines,  compelling  you 
to  let  go,  and  the  colt  run  away,  becoming  fright- 
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ened  at  the  lines  dragging  after  him.  Tn  guiding  the 
colt,  when  you  desire  to  turn  him,  do  so  gradually,  go- 
ing in  a  circle,  and  if  the  colt  refuses  to  respond  to 
the  rein,  a  few  gentle  taps  with  the  whip  on  the  op- 
posite side  from  the  way  you  desire  him  to  turn,  will 
cause  him  to  respond  to  the  line. 

Begin  immediately  to  teach  him  to  stop  at  the  word 
"whoa"  when  you  pull  on  the  line;  always  pull  gently 
when  the  word  is  given — never  jerk  the  colt.  The 
lessons  should  be  short  at  first — not  long  enough  to 
get  the  colt  too  hot,  as  he  is  likely  to  be- 
come irritated  and  stubborn.  A  few  lessons 
like  this,  and  you  can  guide  him  anywhere,  and  he 
will  obey  the  word  "  whoa  ;  "  always  caress  the  colt 
with  gentle  pats  when  you  stop  him  and  he  has  been 
doing  right. 

After  a  few  lessons  run  the  lines  between  the  hind 
legs  instead  of  through  the  breeching,  and  drive  him 
this  way,  taking  care  not  to  chafe  the  legs.  This 
accustoms  him  to  things  around  the  hind  legs,  and 
many  a  time  may  prevent  him  from  kicking  and  run- 
ning away  in  cases  of  accident  when  hitched  to 
buggy  or  wagon.  After  thoroughly  broken  to  drive 
with  lines  and  obey  every  pull  of  the  lines  hitch  to  a 
cart,  put  on  a  kicking  strap,  and  with  a  little  care- 
ful handling  you  can  drive  anywhere.  After  a  little 
driving  in  a  cart  the  colt  can  be  put  to  pasture  until 
two  or  three  years  old,  and  when  taken  up  you  will 
find  the  driving  lessons  given  have  not  been  forgot- 
ten, and  a  little  handling  in  the  start  will  make  your 
horse  a  kind,  safe  and  gentle  animal,  either  in  work- 
ing or  driving. 

Shoeing. — Now,  as  the  colt  has  become  a  horse,  let 
us  look  a  little  after  the  shoeing,  if  you  want  to  make 
a  good  road  horse  of  him.  Eight-ounce  shoes  in 
front  and  six-ounce  behind  is  sufficiently  heavy  for 
the  first  shoeing,  and  until  you  can  ascertain  from 
its  gait  what  it  needs.  If  you  have  discovered  that 
he  interferes  either  in  front  or  behind,  by  striking 
the  pastern  joints  in  traveling,  have  the  smith  cor- 
rect this  at  the  first  shoeing.  If  the  interfering 
develops  after  being  shod,  have  the  shoes  taken  off 
immediately  and  the  trouble  corrected.  This  may 
be  done  by  having  the  outside  halves  of  the  shoes, 
either  in  front  or  behind,  where  the  difficulty  occurs, 
made  double  the  weight  of  the  inside  half  of  the 
shoes,  and  then  slightly  rounding  the  inside  under 
edge  of  the  shoes.  When  you  have  your  horse  shod 
so  that  interfering  is  stopped,  keep  shod  in  the  same 
manner,  and  in  ordinary  cases  in  a  short  while  you 
will  have  bis  gait  so  firmly  fixed  that  your  horse  will 
go  with  his  feet  wide  enough  apart  not  to  interfere. 
If  he  is  too  widely  gaited,  or  sprawls  or  paddles  with 
the  front  feet — that  is,  throws  the  feet  out  when  he 
picks  tbem  up  and  draws  them  in  when  putting  them 
down,  thus  describing  about  a  half  circle — reverse 
the  above  described  manner  of  shoeing  by  making 
the  inside  half  of  the  shoe  the  heavier.  This  will 
draw  the  feet  together  in  trotting  and  correct  very 
materially  his  wide,  sprawling  way  of  going,  and 
have  a  tendency  to  very  much  lessen  the  paddling, 
and  in  a  short  time  a  very  much  better  way  of  going 
will  be  established.  If  the  horse  forges — that  is, 
strikes  the  toe  of  the  hind  shoe  against  the  bottom 
of  the  toe  of  the  front  shoe  in  picking  up  the  front 
feet,  which  will  always  be  indicated  by  the  clicking 
of  the  shoes  together,  making  you  think  your  horse 
is  playing  blacksmith — correct  this  by  shortening 
the  toe  of  the  front  hoof,  shoe  in  front  as  light  as 
possible,  and  have  the  heels  of  the  hind  shoes  made 
long  and  extending  beyond  the  hoof  from  J  to  f  of  an 
inch,  with  a  blunt  calk  in  each  heel  of  the  hind  shoes. 
The  hind  shoes  should  be  made  from  two  to  four 
ounces  heavier  than  the  front  shoes. 

Speeding. — The  trotting  speed  of  any  ordinary 
horse  that  you  use  for  light  driving  may  be  in- 
creased sufficiently  to  make  him  a  good  road  horse  by 
a  little  care,  and  occasionally,  where  the  road  is 
smooth,  driving  him  for  a  short  distance  at  the  top 
of  his  trotting  gait.  Always  keep  him  going 
squarely;  when  he  begins  to  wobble  or  hitch  behind, 
as  if  to  half  lope,  slow  up  immediately,  until  he  goes 
to  a  square  trot,  and  then  urge  him  along  again. 
Never  permit  him  to  hitch  or  hop  behind,  or  you  will 
soon  spoil  all  chances  of  improving  his  speed. 
This  habit,  once  acquired,  is  hardly  ever  cor- 
rected. Listen  to  ascertain  if  every  step  is  regular 
and  as  perfect  in  time  as  the  tick  of  the  clock. 
If  his  steps  are  not  regular  and  the  hind  feet  go 
click,  click,  click,  click,  you  may  know  the  strides  of 
the  hind  feet  are  of  different  lengths.  Correct  this 
by  making  the  shoe  heavier  on  the  foot  behind  with 
which  the  longer  stride  is  made;  the  weight  will 
shorten  the  stride  of  that  foot.  A  little  attention  to 
this,  in  the  beginning  of  any  colt,  will  make  you  a 
fair  road  horse  and  frequently  keep  you  from  taking 
the  dust  from  other  vehicles. 

Feeding  and  Watering. — Give  horses  a  drink  of 
water  every  morning  before  feeding;  they  enjoy  it 
as  much  as  you  do  a  glass  of  water  before  your  morn- 
ing meal,  and,  after  a  drink,  they  relish  their  feed 
much  better.  This  will  add  greatly  in  keeping  your 
horses  in  good  flesh.  When  working  your  horses, 
water  both  before  and  after  feeding,  giving  them  a 
drink  just  before  starting  to  work — in  fact,  water  in 
hot  weather  as  frequently  as  can  conveniently  be 
done.  They  will  be  less  liable  to  indigestion,  then 
there  is  little  danger  of  them  gorging  themselves 


with  water,  as  will  be  the  case  if  they  get  extremely 
thirsty.  When  hot,  give  only  a  few  swallows  of 
water  at  first;  in  a  few  moments  you  can  let  them 
drink  all  they  want  and  their  thirst  will  be  satisfied 
with  one-fourth  of  the  water  they  would  have  taken 
in  the  first  instance,  and  there  will  be  no  danger  of 
either  founder  or  colic.  Prudent  and  frequent 
watering  saves  feed  and  your  horses  will  keep  in 
better  flesh,  with  much  less  feed  than  if  they  go  long 
hours  without  water. 

Sulphite  of  Soda. — Look  after  their  digestion,  and, 
if  wrong,  a  tablespoonful  of  sulphite  of  soda,  twice  a 
day  in  their  food,  will  soon  correct  it.  If  they  re- 
fuse to  eat  the  feed  when  this  medicine  is  put 
into  it,  open  their  mouths  and  put  the  spoonful 
well  back  on.  their  tongues.  Sulphite  of  soda 
is  a  cheap  medicine,  and  will  stop  all  fermenta- 
tion in  the  stomach  and  also  soon  purifies  the 
blood.  If  given  properly  and  regularly  it  will 
cure  any  case  of  incipient  farcy.  It  cures  what  is 
called  "alfalfa  surfeit,"  that  is,  disordered  blood 
from  excessive  feeding  on  alfalfa,  which  causes  little 
bumps  in  the  horse's  skin,  frequently  forming  sores 
and  causing  the  hair  to  come  off. 

Alfalfa  Feeding. — Feeding  constantly  either  with 
alfalfa  hay  or  alfalfa  grass  is  not  good  unless  your 
horses  have  access  to  straw  or  grain  hay.  Observe 
how  the  fences  are  eaten  up  around  many  of  the  al- 
falfa pastures.  This  would  not  occur  if  straw  was 
stacked  in  the  pasture  where  the  horses  could  have 
access  to  it  at  all  times.  Alfalfa  constantly  fed  seri- 
ously affects  the  horse's  kidneys  and  causes  disease, 
and  sometimes  causes  the  kidney  to  decay  and  result 
in  the  death  of  the  horse.  Horses  fed  constantly  on 
alfalfa  hay  frequently  have  an  impaction  of  the 
bowels  and  death  results  unless  skillful  treatment  is 
used.  Alfalfa  fed  with  grain  hay  or  straw,  or  with 
a  change  at  intervals  to  grain  hay,  is  all  right  and  is 
splendid  feed  for  horses,  but  the  constant  feeding  of 
alfalfa  without  a  change  is  injurious.  Impaction  of 
the  bowels  frequently  occurs  from  sand  being  taken 
into  the  stomach.  It  is  readily  distinguished  from  a 
case  of  colic  by  the  manner  of  the  horse.  In  impac- 
tion the  horse  will  mope  about  and,  when  he  has 
pains,  drop  down,  turn  on  his  back  and  double  up 
his  legs;  does  but  little  rolling;  when  pain  ceases  he 
lies  quietly  in  natural  position.  In  colic  he  gets  no 
relief  from  the  pains;  they  are  constant;  he  gets  up 
and  down  quickly,  rolls,  bruises  himself  and  is  rarely 
ever  still,  is  bloated  badly.  In  impaction  the  horses 
are  likely  to  be  sick  three  or  four  days,  unless  the 
inflammation  is  excessive  Every  horse  owner  should 
keep  a  syringe;  they  cost  but  little  and  save  the 
lives  of  many  valuable  animals. 

When  you  have  impaction  of  the  bowels,  drench 
with  a  pint  and  a  half  of  linseed  oil  and  in  a  few 
hours  drench  again  with  a  half  pound  of  Glauber's 
salts  dissolved  in  water.  Give  lukewarm.  Take 
your  syringe  and  use  as  an  enema  a  pint  to  a  quart 
of  glycerine  or  olive  oil,  cottonseed  oil,  or,  if  you 
have  neither  in  case  of  extreme  emergency,  use  kero- 
sene oil  diluted  one-half  to  three-quarters  in  warm 
soap  suds,  using  castile  soap  enough  to  make  a  good 
suds.  Never  use  kerosene  without  diluting  well,  as 
suggested.  It  is  liable  to  blister  and  burn  the  intes- 
tines. 

In  all  cases  of  colic,  strains,  founder,  chronic  indi- 
gestion, fever,  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  I  can  do 
no  better  for  those  who  do  not  desire  to  call  in  a  vet- 
erinary than  to  suggest  that  you  get  Dr.  Hum- 
phrey's Horse  Specifics.  They  come  in  small  bottles 
at  a  price  of  60  cents  each,  and  can  be'obtained  in 
all  cities  of  the  druggists  who  handle  these  specifics. 
There  is  a  specific  for  each  different  disease,  and 
with  every  bottle  a  pamphlet  giving  full  directions 
how  to  use  and  what  for.  They  are  not  expensive, 
as  a  dose  is  only  a  few  drops  and  they  are  very  ef- 
fective. I  have  had  ten  years'  experience  in  the  use 
of  these  medicines  and  know  their  value  and  effec- 
tiveness. I  have  never  known  a  case  of  death  by 
colic  where  the  colic  specific  was  given  in  time. 

Washing  the  root  of  the  tail  three  times  daily  in 
strong  salt  water  will  usually  cure  tail  rubbing.  If 
caused  by  worms,  or  your  horse  is  troubled  with  in- 
testinal worms,  take  a  quart  of  quassia  chips,  soak 
twelve  hours  in  two  gallons  of  warm  water  or 
twenty-four  hours  in  cold,  and  use  two  quarts  as  an 
enema  once  a  day  for  three  or  four  days  and  a  cure 
will  be  effected. 

Scours. — Never  use  the  often-suggested  old  remedy 
of  mixing  eggs  and  flour  and  giving  to  a  young  foal 
for  scours.  Plaster  Paris  dust  mixed  with  cornmeal 
is  very  effective  in  exterminating  rats,  if  they 
eat  the  mixture  and  then  take  a  drink  of  water,  but 
no  firmer  wall  will  be  cemented  in  the  intestines  of 
the  rats  than  will  usually  be  built  in  the  foal  by  giv- 
ing eggs  and  flour.  Your  remedy  is  effective  for  the 
purpose  given,  but  it  kills  the  colt.  In  scours,  re- 
move the  cause  that  irritates  the  bowels  by  doses  of 
castor  oil  suitable  to  the  age  of  the  colt;  then  give  a 
teaspoonfull  of  paragoric,  and  repeat  the  dose,  if 
necessary.  It  is  just  as  natural  for  a  colt  to  have 
distemper  or  strangles  as  it  is  for  children  to  have 
measles,  and  some  seasons  the  distemper  appears  in 
a  very  mild  form,  in  others  violent.  It  is  preceded 
by  a  period  of  incubation  manifested  by  a  staring 
coat,  loss  of  condition,  dullness,  longuor;  then  cooaes 
a  rise  of  temperature  of  the  body,  drooling  of  saliva 


from  the  mouth,  and,  as  the  fever  increases,  swelling 
appears  in  the  front  of  the  throat  and  between  the 
two  branches  of  the  jaw.  If  swelling  does  not  attack 
the  glands  and  swell  nearly  to  the  root  of  the  ear, 
but  little  alarm  need  be  felt.  As  soon  as  swelling 
feels  soft  in  any  spot  cut  with  a  knife,  giving  good 
incision,  deep  enough  to  reach  the  pus  and  low 
enough  to  give  complete  drainage.  The  colt  will  soon 
rally  when  thus  relieved.  If  glands  are  badly  swollen 
and  there  is  labored  breathing,  blister  sides  of  neck 
over  glands  lightly,  using  turpentine,  camphor  and 
sweet  niter,  mixed  in  equal  parts.  This  makes  the 
very  best  of  liniments  and  is  inexpensive.  Apply 
twice  a  day  and  rub  in  well.  Never  blister  severely; 
also  use  hot  applications  to  sides  of  neck.  Hot  bran 
put  in  nose-bag  and  hung  on  colt's  head  will  steam 
the  nostrils  and  windpipe  and  remove  the  difficulty 
in  breathing.  You  will  find  Humphrey's  Specific 
"C.  C.  "  very  beneficial  in  severe  cases  of  distemper. 

Suggestions. — In  closing  this  article  I  can  only  give 
a  few  general  suggestions  that  may  be  of  practical 
benefit  to  you.  Treat  your  horses  as  nearly  as  possible 
as  if  they  were  human  beings.  They  are  the  most 
sensible  of  all  animals.  Their  organization,  phys- 
ically, is  similar  to  the  man — a  medicine  which  cures 
any  disease  in  the  human  system  will  usually  do  the 
same  thing  for  the  horse,  if  given  when  he  is  afflicted 
with  the  same  ailment. 

When  your  horse  is  sick,  do  not  become  hopelessly 
impressed  with  the  idea  that  you  are  powerless  to 
cure  his  ailment  or  afford  him  any  relief.  Use  your 
common  sense  and  apply  such  common  remedies  as 
you  have  at  home  and  would  apply  to  one  of  the 
family,  if  sick,  until  you  could  procure  better  and 
more  effective  remedies,  but  remember  that  an  ounce 
of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure  and  the 
proper  care  and  management  as  to  feed,  water,  cor- 
recting slight  diseases,  keeping  a  good  digestion, 
blanketing  when  standing  hitched  in  cold  weather, 
closing  doors  of  barn,  preventing  draughts  of  cold 
air  on  your  horses  when  put  in  the  barn  warm.  In 
fact,  give  the  same  careful  attention  to  your  horses 
that  you  give  to  your  other  business,  and  the  same 
prosperity  will  attend  you  in  the  long,  useful, 
healthy  life  of  your  horses.  Half  of  the  causes  of 
ill-looking  horses,  half  of  the  cause  of  loss  by  their 
early  death  is  attributable  to  our  poor  management 
of  them. 

I  once  had  a  neighbor  who  lost  much  stock,  and, 
upon  the  death  of  either  horse,  cow  or  hog,  he  would 
invariably  say,  "Just  my  cussed  bad  luck,"  when, 
having  used  this  expression  one  time,  a  friend  said 
to  him:  "  May  I  tell  you  a  wholesome  truth  ?  It  is 
not  your  cussed  bad  luck  at  all  that  causes  your  loss 
of  so  much  stock;  it  is  your  cussed  bad  manage- 
ment." There  is  much  wholesome  truth  in  this  that 
we  might  remember  with  profit  in  all  our  business 
affairs. 


The  world's  production  of  gold  in  1896,  according 
to  advance  sheets  of  the  forthcoming  report  of  the 
Director  of  the  Mint,  was  9,817,991  ounces  fine,  val- 
ued at  $203,000,000,  compared  with  9,611,377  ounces 
fine,  valued  at  $199,304,000  in  1895.  This  increase 
of  the  world's  gold  output  in  1896  over  that  of  1895 
is  not  as  great  as  was  that  of  1895  over  that  of  1894, 
which  amounted  to  $18,129,000  ;  nor  is  it  as  great  as 
the  increase  of  any  recent  year  over  the  preceding 
one.  World's  output  of  silver  in  1896  was  approxi- 
mately 165,100,887  ounces  of  commercial  value  of 
$111,278,000,  and  coining  value  $213,463,700,  a  de- 
crease as  compared  with  1895  of  2,187,842  ounces, 
commercial  value  $1,474,606,  and  coining  value 
$2,828,725.  The  total  world's  production  of  gold 
from  1493  to  1871 — that  is,  from  the  discovery  of 
America  to  the  year  in  which  Germany  took  the 
first  steps  toward  the  demonetization  of  its  silver — 
was  278,360,543  ounces  fine,  of  the  value  of  $5,754,- 
223,105.   

A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  Congress  to 
appropriate  funds  for  investigations  and  tests  of 
American  timber.  The  bill  starts  out  with  the  fol- 
lowing preamble  :  "Whereas,  an  enormous  waste 
of  forest  products  and  incalculable  loss  of  life  and 
property  occurs  from  ignorance  of  the  true  value 
and  strength  of  American  timber  ;  and  whereas  a 
thorough  examination  and  elaborate  tests  of  our  tim- 
ber have  been  introduced  in  the  forestry  division  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  but  have  proceeded 
very  slowly,  and  have  now  been  entirely  discontin- 
ued on  account  of  deficient  appropriations,  therefore 
be  it  enacted,  etc.,  that  the  sum  of  $100,000  be 
hereby  appropriated "  for  the  purpose.  It  is  pro- 
vided in  the  bill  that  not  less  than  30  per  cent  of  the 
amount  appropriated  be  devoted  to  the  testing  of 
timbers  of  the  Pacific  coast. 


The  Northwestern  Stockman  says  that  never  have 
the  ranges  gone  into  the  winter  with  as  few  cattle 
as  now.  High  prices  have  caused  the  marketing 
of  everything  available.  Three-fourths  were  nothing 
but  "  feeders,"  though  they  brought  the  price  of 
beeves. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  estimates  the 
wheat  crop  of  this  country  at  530,000,000  bushels. 
In  1896  it  was  427,684,346  ;  in  '95,  467,102,947  ;  in 
'94,  460,267,416;  in  '93,  396,131,725  ;  in  '92,  515,949,- 
000  ;  in  '91,  611,780,000. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


His  Sixth  Birthday. 


He  has  given  up  his  cradle  and  his  little 

worsted  ball  j 
He  has  hidden  all  his  dolls  behind  the  door. 

He  must  have  a  rocking  horse 

And  a  hardwood  top,  of  course, 
For  he  isn't  mamma's  baby  any  more. 

He  has  cut  off  all  his  curls— they  are  only  lit 
for  girls— 

And  has  left  them  in  a  heap  upon  the  floor; 

For  he's  six  years  old  to-day, 

And  he's  glad  to  hear  them  say 
That  he  isn't  mamma's  baby  any  more. 

He  has  pockets  in  his  trousers,  like  his  older 

brother  Jim, 
Though  he  thinks  he  should  have  bad  them 
long  before ; 
Has  new  shoes  laced  to  the  top— 
'Tis  a  puzzle  where  they  stop— 
And  he  isn't  mamma's  baby  any  more. 

He  has  heard  his   parents  sigh,   and  has 

greatly  wondered  why 
They  are  sorry  when  he  has  such  bliss  in 

store; 

For  he's  now  their  darling  boy, 
And  will  be  their  pride  and  joy, 
Though  he  cannot  be  their  baby  any  more. 

— Georgina  E.  Billings. 


An  Empty  Purse. 


Little  Miss  Debby  Gaines  was  count- 
ing the  days  to  Christmas;  there  were 
only  three,  and  the  weather  was  bright 
and  warm  for  the  time  of  year. 

"I've  got  to  step  fast  to  carry  out 
all  my  plans,"  she  said  to  herself.  "It 
seems  to  me  as  if  it  were  going  to  be  a 
beautiful  Christmas;  it  won't  be  like 
any  I've  spent  lately,  either.  I  shouldn't 
wonder  if  it  turned  out  for  the  best,  my 
losing  that  money  I  always  call  my 
Christmas  money;  anyway,  I'll  do  the 
best  I  can  to  make  up  for  it." 

Miss  Debby  was  sitting  by  the  win- 
dow sewing  as  fast  as  she  could,  while 
the  light  of  the  short  winter  day  was 
going,  mending  a  warm  old  petticoat 
and  humming  a  psalm  tune.  Suddenly 
she  heard  a  knock  at  the  door;  she 
lived  in  two  up-stairs  rooms,  and  could 
not  see  the  street. 

"  Come  in  !  "  she  said  cheerfully,  and 
dropped  her  lapful  of  work. 

"  Why,  if  it  isn't  Mrs.  Rivers  !  "  she 
said,  with  much  pleasure. 

The  guest  was  a  large  woman,  fash- 
ionably dressed.  You  would  have 
thought  that  a  very  elegant  blue  jay 
had  come  to  make  a  late  afternoon  call 
upon  such  a  brown,  chippy  sparrow  as 
Miss  Debby  Gaines.  Miss  Debby  felt 
much  honored  and  brought  her  best 
rocking  chair;  and  Mrs.  Rivers  seated 
herself  and  began  to  rock.  Her  stiff 
silk  gown  creaked  as  if  she  were  a  ship 
at  sea. 

"  What  are  you  doing — something 
pretty  for  Christmas  ?  "  she  asked. 

"It  may  be  for  Christmas,  but  it 
isn't  very  pretty,"  answered  Miss 
Debby,  with  a  little  laugh  and  shake  of 
the  head.  "  Tell  you  the  truth,  I  was 
mending  up  a  nice  warm  petticoat  that 
I  don't  have  much  use  for;  I  thought 
I'd  give  it  to  old  Mrs.  Bean,  at  the 
poorhouse.  She's  a  complaining,  cold, 
old  creatur',  and  she's  got  poor  eye- 
sight an'  can't  sew,  and  I  thought  this 
would  make  her  real  comfortable.  It's 
rather  more  heavy  than  I  need  to 
wear." 

"  I've  been  down  town  all  the  after- 
noon, and  it's  so  tiresome  trying  to  get 
at  anything  in  the  stores,"  said  Mrs. 
Rivers.  "  They  push  you  right  away 
from  what  you  want  time  to  look  over. 
I  like  to  consider  what  I  buy.  It's 
a  great  burden  to  me  trying  to  get 
ready  for  Christmas,  and  I  thought  I 
shouldn't  do  anything  this  year  on  ac- 
count of  my  health.  I've  had  large  ex- 
penses this  autumn.  I  had  to  have  new 
carpets  and  a  new  outside  garment.  I 
do  like  to  see  the  pretty  things  in  the 
stores,  but  they  were  so  full  of  people 
and  so  hot  and  disagreeable  this  after- 
noon." 

Miss  Debby  had  picked  up  her  petti- 
coat and  was  holding  it  close  to  the 
window  while  she  sewed  on  the  button 
with  firm  linen  stitches. 

"  I  haven't  been  down  the  street  for 
two  or  three  days,"  she  said.  "  You'll 
excuse  me  for  goin'  on  with  my  work  ; 
it's  most  dark,  and  I'll  be  done  in  a 
moment,  and  we  can  sit  an'  talk." 

"  It  does  me  good  to  come  and  see 


you  once  in  awhile,"  said  Mrs.  Rivers, 
plaintively.  "I  thought  I'd  stop  on 
my  way  home.  Last  year  you  had  so 
many  making." 

"  There  aren't  any  at  all  this  year," 
answered  Miss  Debby,  bravely.  "It 
wasn't  convenient,  so  I  thought  I'd 
just  try  having  another  kind  of  merry 
Christmas." 

"  Sometimes  I  wish  I  had  no  more 
responsibilities  than  you  have.  My 
large  house  is  such  a  care.  Mr.  Rivers 
is  so  particular  about  everything,  and 
so  am  I."  She  gave  a  great  sigh  and 
creaked  louder  than  before,  but  Miss 
Debby  did  not  have  the  right  sort  of 
consolation  to  offer,  and  kept  silence. 
"  You  enjoy  having  your  pretty  house," 
she  ventured  to  say  after  a  few  mo- 
ments ;  "you  wouldn't  like  to  do  with 
as  little  room  as  some — "  and  Mrs. 
Rivers  shook  her  head  in  the  dusk,  and 
went  on  rocking. 

"  Presents  aren't  nothing  unless  the 
heart  goes  with  them,"  said  Miss  Debby 
boldly  at  last,  "and  I  think  we  can 
show  good  feelin'  in  other  ways  than  in 
bestowing  little  pincushions.  Anyway, 
I've  got  to  find  those  ways  this  year. 
'Tis  a  day  when  we  New  England  folks 
can  seem  to  speak  right  out  to  each 
other,  and  that  does  seem  good.  Some- 
thin'  gets  in  the  air.  I  expect  now  to 
enjoy  this  Christmas  myself,  though  I 
felt  dreadful  bad  last  week,  sayin'  to 
myself  'twas  the  first  time  I  couldn't 
make  my  presents.  I  didn't  know  how 
interested  I  was  goin'  to  get;  you  see, 
I've  made  my  little  plans." 

Then  they  talked  about  other  things, 
and  Mrs.  Rivers  grew  more  cheerful, 
and  at  last  went  away.  She  always 
found  Christmas  a  melancholy  season. 
She  did  not  like  the  trouble  of  giving 
then,  or,  in  fact,  at  any  other  time  ; 
but  she  had  her  good  points,  as  Miss 
Debby  Gaines  always  insisted. 

On  Christmas  morning  early  Miss 
Debby  waked  up  with  a  feeling  of 
happy  expectation,  and  could  hardly 
wait  to  make  her  cup  of  tea  and  eat 
her  little  breakfast  on  the  corner  of 
the  table  before  she  got  out  her  best 
bonnet  and  Sunday  cloak  to  begin  her 
Christmas  errands.  It  was  misty  and 
dark,  but  the  sunlight  came  at  last, 
pale  and  radiant,  into  the  little  brown 
room  ;  and  Miss  Debby's  face  matched 
it  with  a  quiet  smile  and  happy  look  of 
eagerness. 

"  Take  neither  purse  nor  scrip,"  she 
said  to  herself,  as  she  went  downstairs 
to  the  street.  There  was  nobody  else 
stirring  in  the  house,  but  she  knew 
that  the  poorhouse  would  be  open  and 
its  early  breakfast  past  by  the  time 
she  could  get  there.  It  was  a  mile  or 
so  out  of  town.  She  hugged  a  large 
package  under  her  shawl,  and  shivered 
a  little  at  the  beginning  of  her  walk. 
There  was  no  snow,  but  the  heavy  hoar 
frost  glistened  on  the  sidewalks  and 
the  air  was  sharp. 

Old  Mrs.  Bean  was  coming  out  of 
the  great  kitchen,  and  when  her  friend 
wished  her  a  merry  Christmas  she 
shook  her  bead. 

"There  ain't  nobody  to  make  it 
merry  for  me,"  she  said. 

"I  wish  you  a  happy  Christmas!" 
said  Miss  Debby  again.  "  I've  come  on 
purpose  to  be  your  first  caller,  an'  I  am 
goin'  to  make  you  the  only  present  I 
shall  give  this  year.  'Tis  something 
useful,  Mis'  Bean;  a  warm  petticoat 
I've  fixed  up  nice,  so  you  can  put  it 
right  on  an'  feel  the  comfort  of  it." 

The  old  woman's  face  brightened. 
"Why,  you  are  real  kind,"  she  said, 
eagerly.  "  It's  the  one  thing  I've  been 
wantin'.  Oh,  yes,  dear  sakes  !  ain't  it 
a  beautiful  warm  one  ?  one  o'  the  real, 
old-fashioned  quilted  kind.  I  always 
used  to  have  'em  when  I  was  better  off. 
Well,  that  is  a  present  !  " 

"Now  I'm  goin',  because  I  can  come 
an'  set  an'  talk  with  you  any  day,  and 
to-day  I've  got  Christmas  work,"  and 
off  Miss  Debby  went  to  the  heart  of  the 
town  again. 

Christmas  was  on  Tuesday  that  year, 
and  she  opened  the  door  of  a  little 
house  where  a  tired-looking  young 
woman  stood  by  an  ironing  table  and 
looked  at  her  with  surprise.  "  Why, 
Miss  Gaines  !  "  she  exclaimed,  "  where 
are  you  going  so  early  ?  " 

"  I  wish  you  a  happy  Christmas  !  " 
said  Miss  Debby.  "  I've  come  to  spend 


the  day  with  you.  Just  through  break- 
fast ?  No;  the  little  girls  are  eatin' 
away  yet.    Why,  you're  lfcte  !  " 

"I  didn't  mean  to  be,"  said  the 
young  mother;  "but  I  felt  so  tired  this 
morning,  and  pretty  sad,  too,  thinking 
of  last  year  an'  all.  So  I  just  let  the 
children  sleep.  Nelly's  got  cold  and 
was  coughing  most  all  night,  and  I 
couldn't  bear  to  get  up  and  begin  the 
day.  Mother  sent  for  me  to  come  over 
to  spend  Christmas,  but  I  couldn't  get 
the  courage  to  start.  She  said  she'd 
have  some  little  presents  for  the  little 
girls,  and  now  I'm  most  sorry  I  disap- 
pointed her." 

"That's  just  why  I'm  here,"  said 
Miss  Debby,  gayly,  and  with  double 
her  usual  decision.  "No,  Nelly's  not 
fit  to  go  out,  I  can  see,  but  you  leave 
her  here  with  me,  an'  you  just  get 
ready  an'  take  Susy  an'  go.  Your 
mother'll  think  everything  of  it,  and 
I'll  see  to  things  here.  Ironin'  ?  Why, 
't  will  do  me  good.  I  feel  a  little  chilly, 
and  Nelly  and  I  can  have  a  grand  time. 
Now  you  go  right  off  an'  get  ready,  an' 
catch  the  quarter-to-nine  train.  I  won't 
hear  no  words  about  it." 

So  presently  the  poor,  hard-worked 
young  mother  in  her  widow's  bonnet 
started  off  down  the  street,  leading 
bright-faced  little  Susy  by  the  hand, 
and  Miss  Debby  and  her  favorite  Nelly 
watched  them  go  from  the  window. 
The  breakfast  dishes  were  washed  and 
put  away  in  such  a  fashion  that  Nelly 
thought  it  quite  as  good  as  doll's  house- 
keeping; and  then,  while  Miss  Debby 
ironed,  she  sat  in  a  warm  corner  by  the 
stove  and  listened  to  stories  and  to 
Miss  Debby's  old-fashioned  ballads, 
which,  though  sung  in  a  slightly 
cracked  voice,  were  most  delightful  to 
childish  ears.  What  a  Christmas 
morning  it  was!  And  after  the  small 
ironing  was  done,  what  pleasant  things 
there  seemed  to  be  to  do  !  Miss  Debby 
rummaged  until  she  found  some  little 
aprons  cut  out  for  the  children,  and 
first  she  basted  one  for  Nelly  to  sew 
and  then  she  took  the  other  herself, 
and  they  sat  down  together  and  sewed 
until  dinner  time.  The  aprons  were 
pink  and  added  to  the  gaiety  of  the  oc- 
casion, and  they  were  ready  at  last  to 
surprise  Nelly's  mother  by  being  put 
back  in  their  place  in  the  same  roll  - 
all  done  even  to  buttons  and  button- 
holes- for  Miss  Debby  found  time  to 
finish  Nelly's  as  well  as  her  own.  And 
they  had  bread  and  milk  for  dinner  and 
Miss  Debby  told  stories  of  when  she 
was  a  little  girl.  Altogether,  there 
never  was  a  happier  Christmas  day, 
and  the  spirit  of  Christmas,  of  peace 
and  good  will  shone  bright  in  Miss 
Debby's  face.  Her  quick  eye  saw  many 
chances  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  the 
poor,  defenseless  household.  When 
Nelly's  mother  came  home  at  night, 
heartened  and  cheered  by  her  visit,  she 
found  the  ironing  and  mending  done, 
and  a  day  or  two  later  the  pink  aprons 
turned  up  all  ready  to  put  on.  And 


Nelly's  tiresome  cough,  which  sounded 
like  the  whooping  cough,  was  quite 
stilled  by  some  good,  old-fashioned  dose 
which  Miss  Debby  mixed  agreeably 
with  molasses  and  put  to  simmer  on 
the  stove.  There  seemed  to  be  no  end 
to  the  kind  and  thoughtful  things  Miss 
Debby  did  that  day  in  a  neighbor's 
house. 

She  had  started  for  home  at  dusk, 
just  before  it  was  time  for  young  Mrs. 
Peller  to  get  back,  and  was  walking 
along  the  street  a  little  tired,  but  very 
happy. 

"  Why,  it's  only  half  past  four 
o'clock  now  ! "  she  exclaimed,  as  she 
passed  the  watchmaker's  window.  "I 
mean  to  go  and  see  Mrs.  Wallis  a  little 
while,"  and  she  quickened  her  steps. 

Presently  Miss  Debby  Gaines  came 
to  a  fine,  large  house,  very  different 
from  the  one  she  had  just  left,  and  took 
pains  to  straighten  her  little  black 
bonnet  as  she  went  up  the  long  flight 
of  handsome  stone  steps.  An  elderly 
man  servant  opened  the  door. 

"I  wish  you  a  happy  Christmas!" 
said  Miss  Debby.  "Can  I  see  Mrs. 
Wallis,  do  you  suppose,  Mr.  Johnson  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes'm, "  said  Johnson,  with  feel- 
ing. "  I  was  wishing  somebody'd  come 
in,  Miss  Gaines,  now  it's  beginning  to 
get  dark.  The  young  ladies  was  here 
this  morning,  and  brought  their 
presents,  but  they'd  made  a  promise  to 
go  out  into  the  country  with  some 
young  friends,  so  they  aren't  coming  to 
dinner,  and  Mrs.  Wallis  has  been  alone 
all  day.  She  was  pleased  to  have  'em 
go,  though." 

By  this  time  Miss  Debby  had  crossed 
the  wide  hall  to  the  library,  where  the 
lonely  old  mistress  of  the  house  usually 
sat.  She  hesitated  a  moment  before 
she  could  speak. 

"I  wish  you  a  happy  Christmas," 
she  said.  "It's  me,  Mrs.  Wallis — 
Debby  Gaines." 

"  Why,  Miss  Debby  !  "  and  there  was 
something  in  the  tone  of  this  hostess 
which  told  at  once  that  she  was  glad  to 
see  a  friend.  "Why,  Miss  Debby! 
Come  and  sit  down  in  this  chair  by  me  ! 
I  don't  doubt  you've  been  trotting 
about  all  day,"  and  Mrs.  Wallis  held 
out  a  warm,  affectionate  hand. 

"No,  I've  been  keepin'  house  for 
Mrs.  Peller,  so  she  could  go  an'  see  her 
mother,"  explained  Miss  Debby,  quite 
simply.  "  I  had  a  nice  time  with  her 
little  girl  that's  just  getting  over  a 
cold  and  couldn't  go  with  the  others. 
I  was  just  on  my  way  home.  I  thought 
I'd  stop  and  see  if  there  was  anything 
I  could  do  for  you." 

"  Nothing,  except  to  stay  a  little 
while  and  keep  me  company,"  said  Mrs. 
Wallis.  "My  granddaughters  are  usu- 
ally here,  but  they  bad  a  very  pleasant 
plan  made  for  them,  and  I  was  very 
glad  to  have  them  go.  A  skating  party 
and  a  dinner  at  the  Ashtons'  country 
house,  and  a  dance." 

"  Young  folks  will  be  young  folks,'" 
said  Miss  Debby.    "I  should  like  to 
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For  Croup, 

.asthma,  bronchitis,  or  whooping  cough,  there  is  no  remedy 
so  sure  and  safe  as  Dr.  Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral.  From  the 
first  dose  its  healing  influence  is  manifest.  The  sufferer  who 
has  been  kept  awake  by  the  cough  falls  into  a  restful 
sleep,  and  awakes  strong  and  refreshed.  Dr.  Ayer's  Cherry 
Pectoral  is  acknowledged  to  be  a  specific  for  all  pulmonary 
complaints.    Physicians  praise  and  prescribe  it. 

It  is  now  put  up  in  half  size  bottles  at  half  price,  50c. 

"One  of  my  children  had. croup.  One  night  I  was  startled  by  the  child's 
hard  breathing,  and  on  going  to  it  found  it  strangling.  It  had  nearly 
ceased  to  breath.  Having  a  part  of  a  bottle  of  Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral  in 
the  house,  I  gave  •  the  child  three  doses  at  short  intervals,  and  anxiously 
waited  results.  From  the  moment  the  Pectoral  was  given  the  child's 
breathing  grew  easier,  and  in  a  short  time  it  was  sleeping  quietly  and 
breathing  naturally.  The  child  is  alive  and  well  to-day.  Ayer's  Cherry 
Pectoral  saved  its  life." — C.  J.  Wooldrige,  Worthen,  Texas. 

Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral. 
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hear  all  about -it  when  they  come  and 
tell.  Everybody  seemed  to  be  goin' 
somewhere  to  day;  'twas  the  nice,  clear 
weather." 

"  There  are  all  my  pretty  presents 
on  the  table,"  said  Mrs.  Wallis. 
"  Somehow  they  haven't  been  very 
good  company;  this  is  the  first  Christ- 
mas in  my  life  that  I  have  happened  to 
spend  quite  alone." 

Miss  Debby  might  not  have  done  it 
without  thinking,  by  daylight,  but  she 
drew  a  little  nearer  and  took  a  hold  of 
Mrs.  Wallis'  hand. 

"You  must  have  had  a  great  many 
lovely  things  to  remember,"  she  said 
softly.  "  But  anybody  can't  help  feel- 
ing lonesome;  I  know  how  'tis.  Every- 
body misses  somebody  the  world  over. 
There  was  all  of  us  together  once  at 
home,  and  I  am  a  kind  of  sparrow  on 
the  housetops.  But  I've  had  a  beauti- 
ful day  so  far.  I  own  I  was  afraid 
you'd  have  a  sight  of  company  an'  I 
should  have  to  miss  seeing  you." 

"  I'm  glad  somebody  wanted  to  see 
me,"  said  Mrs.  Wallis,  more  cheerfully, 
and  they  went  on  with  much  pleasant 
talk  of  both  the  old  days  and  the  pres- 
ent time,  and  Mrs.  Wallis  gave  Miss 
Debby  a  cup  of  tea,  and  they  had  a 
happy  little  feast  together  there  in  the 
library  before  the  humble,  loving- 
hearted  guest  went  away,  leaving 
peace  and  good-will  once  more  in  a 
lonely  and  troubled  heart. 

She  stopped  here  and  there  at  the 
houses  of  other  friends,  forgetting  in 
her  happiness  that  she  was  empty- 
handed  on  Christmas  Day,  and  every- 
where she  left  a  new  feeling  of  friendli- 
ness and  pleasant  kindness.  At  one 
house  she  comforted  a  crying  child  by 
mending  his  Christmas  top,  and  at 
another  she  knew  just  bow  to  help  a 
pretty  girl  to  dress  for  her  Christmas 
party,  and  sat  down  and  took  off  her 
big  woolen  gloves  to  alter  the  refract- 
ory dress,  which  it  had  seemed  impos- 
sible to  wear.  She'  was  like  a  good 
angel  as  she  sat  there,  sewing  and 
smiling  and  making  everybody's  mind 
at  ease. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  when  this 
was  done,  and  she  had  a  long  day,  but 
she  stopped,  with  great  bravery,  and 
asked  to  see  the  minister,  and  told  him 
how  thankful  she  was  for  his  sermon 
on  Sunday,  and  wished  him  a  happy 
Christmas.  The  minister  had  been  a 
little  discouraged  for  some  reasons,  as 
ministers  often  are  in  spite  of  every- 
thing, and  even  some  great  kindnesses 
in  the  shape  of  welcome  presents  from 
his  friends  did  not  cheer  him  half  so 
much  as  the  sincerity  and  affection  of 
Miss  Debby's  visit.  And  he  watched 
the  little  figure  go  down  the  street 
with  tears  in  his  eyes.  So  few  people 
could  forget  themselves  to  remember 
others  as  this  dear  parishoner  could;  it 
was  worth  living  for,  if  one  could  some- 
times help  and  refresh  those  who  are 
the  true  helpers;  and  so  he  weht  back 
to  his  work  in  his  study,  feeling  like  a 
better  and  busier  man  than  when  he 
had  left  it. 

So  Miss  Debby  came  back  to  her 
little  home  again.  The  fire  was  out  and 
it  was  all  dark,  but  she  went  straight 
to  her  small  rocking-chair  by  the  win- 
dow and  sat  down  to  rest  and  to  thank 
the  Lord  for  such  a  happy  day.  And 
though  her  purse  was  empty,  her  heart 
was  full,  and  she  had  left  a  little  pleas- 
ure behind  her  all  along  the  way. 

Presently  she  lighted  her  lamp,  and 
then  she  saw  on  the  table  a  great  pack- 
age and  a  note  beside  it,  and  the  note 
was  from  Mrs.  Rivers. 

"  Something  you  said  the  other  day," 
Miss  Debby  read,  "made  me  feel  differ- 
ently about  Christmas  from  what  I 
ever  have  before,  and  I  am  going  to 
try  to  make  as  many  people  happy  as  I 
can,  and  you  must  believe  that  my 
heart  goes  with  these  presents  that  I 
send  you.  They  are  some  of  my  own 
things  that  I  liked,  and  wanted  to 
share  with  you,  and  I  send  with  love." 

Miss  Debby's  face  shone  with  joy. 
She  had  always  liked  Mrs.  Rivers,  but 
she  had  pitied  her  a  little;  and  now  the 
note  made  her  feel  as  if  she  had  found 
a  new  friend  and  made  her  happy  with- 
out knowing  it.  And  so  Miss  Debby's 
Christmas  came  to  its  happy  end. — 
Sarah  Orne  Jewett  in  Evening  Tran- 
script. 


Gems  of  Thought. 


Fashion  Notes. 


Many,  indeed,  think  of  being  happy 
with  God  in  heaven;  but  the  being 
happy  with  God  on  earth  never  enters 
their  thoughts. — John  Wesley. 

"  Glory  be  to  God  on  high,  and  on 
earth  peace,  good  will  toward  men. 
We  praise  Thee,  we  worship  Thee,  we 
give  thanks  to  Thee,  for  Thy  great 
glory,  O  Lord  God  !  " 

It  denotes  no  great  bravery  of  mind 
to  do  that  out  of  a  desire  of  fame  which 
we  could  not  be  prompted  to  by  a 
generous  passion  for  the  glory  of  Him 
that  made  us. — Addison. 

If  you  have  been  waked  through  love 
into  life,  then  your  life's  work  is  to 
transmute  everywhere  the  transient 
into  the  permanent  and  the  eternal, 
first  in  your  own  soul  and  life,  then  by 
what  you  are,  and  through  your  love 
calling  out  the  eternal  in  all  about  you. 

We  grow  so  easily  to  forget  our 
noblest  and  most  splendid  times.  It 
seems  to  me  there  is  no  maxim  for  a 
noble  like  life  like  this:  Count  always 
your  highest  moments  your  truest 
moments.  Believe  that  in  the  time 
when  you  were  the  greatest  and  most 
spiritual  man,  then  you  were  your 
truest  self. — Phillips  Brooks. 

The  greatest  battles  of  life  are  fought 
in  the  arena  of  a  man's  own  heart.  His 
most  powerful  and  his  most  insidious 
foes  are  within  himself.  The  house- 
hold of  his  daily  thought  and  desires 
and  purposes  and  imaginings  contains 
enemies  subtle  and  strong.  In  his  own 
bosom  the  battle  must  be  joined. — 
Philip  Moxom. 

Above  the  dim  mists  of  superstition 
and  materialism  towers  this  majestic, 
colossal  figure,  mantled  in  holiness,  his 
face  all  aglow  with  conscious,  intimate 
communion  with  the  Father,  the  ideal 
sanctified  soul.  One  with  the  Father, 
because  filled  with  the  holy  spirit;ithe 
son,  because  living  in  the  spirit,  in 
harmony  with  the  divine  will — "He 
hath  left  us  an  example,  that  we  should 
follow  in  his  steps."— "  Light  on  the 
Hidden  Way." 


In  the  Nursery. 


The  three  prime  essentials  in  the 
nursery  are  fresh  air,  good  food  and 
pure  water. 

An  infant's  thirst  is  not  quenched 
by  milk.  It  needs  clean  water  to  drink 
with  regularity. 

Always  hold  a  baby  in  your  arms 
when  feeding  it  in  about  the  same  posi- 
tion as  if  nursing  it. 

Rubber  tubes,  complicated  nipples 
and  nursing  bottles  are  dangerous  and 
should  never  be  used. 

Regular  habits,  proper  food  and  long 
hours  of  sleep  are  necessary  conditions 
to  a  healthy  infant. 

Have  a  rule  for  feeding  the  baby  and 
do  not  vary  from  it.  Without  regular- 
ity the  mother  becomes  a  slave. 

Plain,  boiled  water,  given  between 
feedings,  will  often  aid  the  digestion 
and  satisfy  the  child  when  restless. 

Never  put  a  bottle  nipple  into  your 
mouth  and  then  into  the  baby's  mouth. 
This  will  often  prove  dangerous. 

More  infants'  lives  are  taken  by  over- 
feeding than  by  starvation.  Never 
liken  an  infant's  digestion  or  diet  to 
your  own. 

Do  not  feed  the  baby  because  it 
cries.  This  may  be  due  to  pain,  and  it 
is  hurtful  to  fill  an  infant's  stomach  at 
such  a  time. 

Vomiting  and  diarrhoea  are  indica- 
tions that  the  child  is  either  sick  or 
approaching  sickness,  and  probably 
needs  a  physician. 

Cholera  infantum  would  be  of  rare 
occurrence  if  proper  attention  was 
always  given  to  the  quality  and  quan- 
tity of  the  food. 

A  nursing  mother  who  worries  or 
who  is  exhausted  or  who  indulges  in 
excitement  may  become  a  source  of 
danger  to  her  infant. 

Cleanliness  as  applied  to  the  body, 
the  mouth,  the  food,  the  vessels,  the 
clothing,  the  furniture,  the  floor,  the 
carpets,  the  beds  and  the  atmosphere 
should  be  strictly  observed. — Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal. 


Some  of  the  prettiest  gowns  for 
afternoons  "at  home"  are  made  of 
crepe  de  chine  in  the  softest  shade  of 
gray  over  yellow  silk.  The  skirt  may 
be  accordion  plaited,  with  insertions  of 
lace  set  in  various  forms,  with  tiny 
puffings  of  gray  chiffon  bordering  each 
edge,  or  made  full,  with  cords  run  in 
around  the  hips  to  give  the  close  effect, 
and  double  ruffles  of  gray  chiffon  at 
the  bottom.  The  blouse  is  either 
plaited  or  shirred  around  the  neck  in 
cords  to  match  the  skirt,  and  with 
shirred  sleeves,  a  finish  of  cream  lace, 
a  yellow  velvet  belt  with  fancy  buckle, 
and  some  velvet  in  the  neck,  nothing 
could  be  more  charming. 

For  receptions  and  weddings  the 
velvet  costume  is  the  edition  de  luxe 
of  all  the  season's  fashion  in  gowns. 
Green  velvet  trimmed  with  sable,  and 
gray  velvet  with  bands  of  chinchilla 
and  a  finish  of  steel,  are  both  elegant. 
Young  women  wear  velvet  gowns  this 
season. 

White  ostrich  feathers  and  pheas- 
ants' quills  are  distinctive  features  of 
the  winter  millinery. 

Black  satin,  finely  tucked,  makes 
very  pretty  belts  to  wear  with  sepa- 
rate waists.  Fasten  them  with  a  fancy 
buckle  or  a  knot  of  satin. 

Sleeves  seem  to  have  settled  down  to 
their  limit  in  size,  for  the  season  at 
least,  and  the  comfortable  fullness  at 
the  top  still  remains;  but  the  skirt  is 
gradually  diminishing  in  width,  two  and 
a  half  yards  around  being  the  size  of 
the  latest  model. 

The  new  opera  cloaks  are  indescriba- 
ble elaborations  of  velvet,  brocaded 
silk,  lace  and  fur,  made  in  long,  vol- 
uminous coats,  short  and  medium  capes. 
One  long  garment  of  brocaded  silk, 
with  plaits  in  the  back  and  a  full  front, 
has  wide  Russian  sleeves,  plaited  in  at 
the  shoulder,  and  a  short  cape  edged, 
like  the  sleeves,  with  sable,  a  sable  col- 
lar and  a  lining  of  ermine.  The  other 
extreme  of  all  this  elegance  is  the  me- 
dium length  full  cape  of  light-colored 
cloth,  lined  with  silk  and  interlined  with 
flannel,  and  a  shoulder  cape  of  shirred 
velvet,  which  also  forms  the  high  col- 
lar. Blouse  coats  of  plain  and  shirred 
velvet,  with  fur  revers,  are  the  popu- 
lar evening  wraps  for  young  ladies. 

Tan-colored  English  walking  jackets 
with  large  revers  collars  of  mink  or 
plucked  beaver  are  very  popular,  as 
are  beige-colored  ladies'  cloth  jackets, 
with  vest,  collar  and  cuffs  trimmed 
with  straight  rows  of  brown  and  gold 
gimp.  Equally  so  are  miroir  velvet 
capes  and  capes  of  velours  Russe  lined 
with  brocade  and  decorated  with  jet 
points  and  narrow  fur  bands;  lovely 
white  cloth  double  capes  lined  with 
pink,  yellow  or  mauve  moire,  and  bor- 
dered with  ermine  2  inches  wide;  and 
peletrines,  Russian  blouses,  coats, 
capes  and  redingotes  of  elegant-looking 
silk  plush  exactly  like  sealskin. 

A  very  stylish  mourning  gown,  so 
pretty  in  design  that  it  would  be 
charming  in  any  color,  has  the  skirt 
made  in  singular  fashion.  The  sides 
are  of  crepe,  the  front  of  cloth,  the 
effect  produced  by  a  pointed  tablier, 
which  looks  like  an  overskirt.  The 
tablier  is  trimmed  with  narrow  rolls  of 
crepe  set  a  few  inches  apart,  each  one 
describing  a  downward  point  in  front. 
The  bodice  is  in  Eton  effect,  with  triple 
revers  of  crepe,  edged  with  dulled  jet. 
A  vest  of  black  crepe  de  chine  and  a 
collar  and  bow  of  white  lisse  complete 
this  sartorial  alleviator  of  woe. 

In  lighter  mourning  all  the  airy 
gauzes,  chiffons,  nets  and  muslins  are 
permissible  and  pretty.  Evening 
dresses  of  black  net  over  taffeta  silk 


are  charming.  Some  women  add 
touches  of  purple  to  these  prettj 
frocks. 

Bodices  of  black  crepe  de  chine, 
trimmed  with  frills  of  plaited  muslin  or 
gauze,  or  even  lightened  by  girdles  or 
buckles  of  jet,  are  worn,  while  hand- 
some black  passementerie  and  braiding 
are  much  used  for  lighter  frocks. 

Cravats  of  white  net,  mull  or  liberty 
silk,  trimmed  with  frills  of  lace,  chiffon 
or  net,  are  made  easily,  and  may  be  as 
simple  or  as  elegant  as  time,  skill  and 
purse  permit.  Owing  to  their  airy 
daintiness  they  seem  especially  suit- 
able for  gifts. 


Popular  Science. 


Dr.  Sabouraud,  in  the  Annales  de 
Dre  matologie,  firmly  believes  that 
baldness  is  contagious,  and  that  bar- 
bers' instruments  are  most  common 
carriers  of  the  contagion;  but  as  cus- 
tomers come  and  go  from  one  barber 
shop  to  another,  it  is  difficult  to  trace 
each  case  to  its  source. 

In  an  address  delivered  at  the  Victoria 
Institute,  London,  Lord  Kelvin  esti- 
mated the  age  of  the  earth,  since  it  was 
sufficiently  cooled  to  become  the  abode 
of  plants  and  animals,  to  be  about  20,- 
000,000  years,  within  limits  of  error 
perhaps  ranging  between  15,000,000 
30,000,000  years. 

Kites  sent  up  on  Oct.  15th,  from  the 
Bull  Hill  Observatory,  surpassed  the 
record  of  Sep.  19th  by  more  than  1500 
feet.  They  carried  the  meteorological 
instruments  to  a  height  of  10,900  feet 
above  the  hill  top,  or  11,500  feet  above 
sea  level.  The  kites  were  sent  up  at 
3:50  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  and  reached 
the  highest  point  at  6  o'clock.  At  that 
altitude  the  temperature  was  43°,  while 
it  was  73°  at  the  ground,  showing  as 
much  difference  as  one  might  expect. 

At  7:35  a.  m.  three  fine  trees  were 
standing  in  an  Austrian  forest.  In  less 
than  two  hours  a  distinguished  as- 
semblage was  reading  the  columns  of  a 
newspaper  printed  on  paper  made  from 
the  pulp  of  those  identical  trees.  The 
experiment  was  made  to  show  the  per- 
fection the  process  of  paper  making 
had  attained.  At  7:35  the  trees  fell 
to  the  ground.  The  timbers  were  at 
once  stripped  of  their  bark,  cut  into 
small  pieces,  and  converted  into  me- 
chanical pulp.  This  was  placed  in  a 
vat  and  mixed  with  the  chemicals 
necessary  to  form  paper,  and  the  first 
leaf  came  out  at  9:34  a.  m.,  in  one  min- 
ute less  than  two  hours.  Some  of  the 
sheets  were  then  taken  three  miles, 
and  the  first  of  the  printed  papers  was 
issued  at  10  o'clock,  two  hours  and 
thirty-five  minutes  from  the  tree. 

Recently  some  interesting  repeti- 
tions of  Franklin's  classic  kite  experi- 
ments have  been  made;  but  with  the 
improved  Hargrave  kite,  reaching  alti- 
tudes nearly  two  miles  high,  and  with 
this  new  force  the  phenomena  observed 
are  novel.  One  of  the  results  shown  by 
a  long  series  of  experiments  is  that  the 
electrical  condition  of  the  atmosphere 
during  a  snowstorm  is  practically  the 
same  as  during  a  thunder  shower,  the 
air  being  charged  to  an  equal  degree. 
Moreover,  at  the  higher  altitudes 
sparks  could  be  obtained  from  the  kite 
wire  even  on  cloudless  days.  That  the 
potential  of  the  atmosphere  increases 
with  the  height  also  received  verifica- 
tion. Some  of  the  experiments  were 
made  from  the  top  of  the  Washington 
monument,  and  during  severe  thunder 
storms  potentials  as  high  as  3000  or 
4000  volts  were  obtained.  Observa- 
tions, in  fact,  were  recorded  at  other 
places — at  the  top  of  the  Eiffel  Tower, 
for  instance — of  voltages  as  high  as 
10,000. 


I  Much  Pleased 


Granite  AVate  Evaporator  Co. 


Rock  Hill,  S.  C.  May  24.  1897- 


ft        Gentlemen : — I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the  Cranitc  State  Feed  Cooker  and 
Water  Heater.  Yours  very  truly.  A.  H.  WHITE 

Vice-President  American  Berkshire  Association. 
25  gallon,  $12;  50  gallon,  $17;  IOO  gallon,  $24. 
GRANITE  STATE  EVAPORATOR  CO.,  6 Temple  Court.N.Y.Cit  y 
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Coast  Industrial  Notes. 

 The  manufacture  of  liDen  is  to  be  estab- 
lished in  the  Sclatch  mill  at  Salem,  Or. 

 Portland  men  have  contracted  for  5000 

sacks  of  potatoes  at  Castle  Rock.  Wash.,  at 
35  cents  per  sack. 

—Logging  camps  along  the  lower  Columbia, 
in  Washington  and  Oregon,  show  evidences  of 
life  and  activity,  and  the  price  of  logs  shows 
an  upward  tendency. 

—Grain  elevators  are  to  be  built  at  Flavel, 
near  Astoria,  Or.  When  the  Astoria-Gobel 
road  is  finished  and  in  operation,  wheat  will 
be  shipped  by  vessel  largely  from  that  point. 

—Southern  California  will  market  12,000  cars 
of  oranges  this  winter,  about  one-half  of 
which  will  go  east  over  the  Santa  Fe  and  the 
other  half  over  the  Southern  Pacific,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  in  five  years  orange  ship- 
ments will  be  two  to  three  times  as  large. 
The  eastern  movement  of  lemons  furnishes  a 
large  traffic. 

—The  shipments  of  California  deciduous 
fruits  for  the  season  1897  from  May  1  to  Novem- 
ber 30  amounted  to 5323  carloads,  or  127,752,000 
pounds.  That  was  an  increase  of  1276  car- 
loads over  the  shipments  of  1896,  and  an  in- 
crease of  755  carloads  over  those  of  1895.  These 
shipments  do  not  include  dried  fruils,  only 
fresh  fruits. 

—Of  the  207  shingle  mills  in  the  State  of 
Washington,  185  are  shut  down,  and  will 
make  no  output  until  after  February  I.  The 
daily  product  of  the  207  mills  when  in  opera- 
tion is  12,560.000  shingles.  The  mills  now  in 
operation  have  only  an  output  of  1,650,000.  By 
a  reduction  of  the'  output  it  is  expected  to 
raise  the  price  of  shingles  from  90  cents  to 
$1.25. 

—Imports  of  merchandise  at  San  Francisco 
during  the  first  eleven  months  of  '97  were 
$37,478,300,  against  $34,073,600  for  the  same 
time  in  '96,  and  included  $8,568,000  from 
Japan,  $6,458,500  from  China,  $2,244,703  from 
Great  Britain,  $9,704,800  from  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  $2,635,500  from  Central  America, 
$1,600,800  from  British  Columbia  and  $1,687,000 
from  the  East  Indies. 

—President  McKinley  last  week  approved 
the  bill  prohibiting  the  killing  of  fur  seals  in 
the  waters  of  the  North  Pacific  ocean,  passed 
by  Congress  last  month.  The  act  prohibits 
the  killing  of  seals  by  American  citizens,  ex- 
cept as  they  may  be  taken  on  the  Pribyloff 
Islands  by  the  North  American  Commercial 
Company.  It  also  prohibits  the  importation  of 
sealskins  into  the  United  States,  raw,  dressed, 
dyed  or  manufactured.  The  penalty  for  viola- 
tion of  the  law  is  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $200 
nor  more  than  $2000,  or  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  six  months,  or  both  tine  and  im- 
prisonment, for  each  offense,  the  forfeiture 
to  the  United  States  of  the  vessel,  tackle 
and  cargo  employed  in  the  illegal  sealing 
being  also  provided  for. 

—The  S.  F.  &  S.  J.  Valley  Road  will  bore 
a  long  tunnel  near" Rodeo,  Cal.  The  contract 
will  be  let  next  month.  The  amount  of  the 
contract  will  be  about  $450,000.  This  tunnel 
is  to  be  5700  feet  in  length;  the  third  lougest 
tunnel  in  California.  The  longest  is  that  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  near  San  Fernando, 
which  is  7200  feet  long;  the  next,  that  on  the 
Southern  Pacific's  road  to  Santa  Cruz,  which 
is  about  6000  feet  long;  and  the  fourth,  that 
on  the  Southern  Pacific's  coast  extension  be- 
tween San  Margarita  and  San  Luis  Obispo,  a 
tunnel  4000  feet.  The  longest  tunnel  on  the 
coast  is  on  the  Northen  Pacific  line  in  Wash- 
ington, 10,000  feet  through  the  Cascade  moun- 
tains. One  of  13,000  feet  is  to  be  built  on  the 
Great  Northern  road  in  Washington. 

— There  has  been  a  great  deal  said  in  the 
papers  recently  about  the  ship-building  firm 
of  Cramp  &  Sons,  Philadelphia,  locating  in 
Seattle,  Wash.  These  men  do  not  contem- 
plate such  an  addition  to  their  business,  but 
are  anxious  to  dispose  of  four  vessels  that 
have  been  on  their  hands  for  nearly  twenty- 
five  years.  In  1873  the  Cramps  took  the  con- 
tract to  build  four  iron  vessels  for  a  concern 
in  South  Africa.  The  vessels  were  built  ac- 
cording to  contract  and  duly  registered  in 
Philadelphia.  They  are  of  uniform  dimensions 
and  of  practically  the  same  tonnage  capacity. 
They  are  named  the  Pennsylvania,  Illinois, 
Indiana  and  Obio.  About  the  time  the  ves- 
sels were  completed  the  steamship  company 
failed,  leaving  the  vessels  ou  Cramps'  hands, 
where  they  have  since  remained.  The  Alaska 
excitement  afforded  the  builders  an  opportu- 
nity to  use  the  vessels  and  they  were  not  long 
in  making  known  that  they  proposed  bringing 
them  to  Seattle  after  giving  them  an  over- 
hauling, and  offering  them  to  the  Alaska 
trade.  Out  of  this  grew  the  rumor  that  they 
proposed  establishing  a  branch  of  their  great 
works  there.  The  results  are  said  to  be  well- 
made  steamships  and  are  regularly  listed  in 
the  blue  book.  They  are  fitted'  out  with 
modern  equipment  and  probably  well  adapted 
to  the  Alaskan  service. 

— According  to  newspaper  accounts,  the 
Alaska  Commercial  Company  has  sold  its 
properties  to  a  London  syndicate,  the  Brit- 
ish American  Corporation,  capitalized  for 
£1,500,000.  The  assets  of  the  new  corporation 
includes  the  Le  Roi  mine,  Rossland,  B.  O, 
and  other'gold  properties.  Its  principal  assets 
will  be  the  property  and  business  of  the 
pioneer  Yukon  company,  headquarters  in  San 
Francisco,  including  wharves,  real  estate, 
warehouses,  stores  and  trading  stations  for 
thousands  of  miles,  ocean  and  river  steamers, 
sailing  vessels,  launches,  barges  and  lighters, 
and  the  whole  plant  and  stock,  including  mer- 
chandise and  supplies  in  transit  and  at  north- 
ern depots.  Among  the  properties  specified 
are  three  stores,  with  all  appurtenances,  at 
Circle  City,  Forty  Mile  Creek  and  Dawson 
City,  trading  stores,  : dwellings  and  160 
acres  of  land  at  Fort  Selkirk;  townsite  prop- 
erty at  D.iwson  City ;  one-fourth  interest  in 
eleven  claims  on  Bonanza  and  £1  Dorado 
creeks:  twenty  adjoining  claims  on  Bonanza 
creek  ;  c'aim  21  on  Bear  creek;  claim  2  on  El 


Dorado  creek,  which  is  said  to  be  paying  rich 
returns;  claim  2B  on  El  Dorado,  and  interests 
in  all  claims  which  may  be  located  by  parties 
now  prospecting  on  Stewart  and  Sweetlarutsk 
rivers.  The  English  company  will  continue 
the  mercantile  and  transportation  business  of 
the  Alaska  Commercial  Company  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  will  engage  in  banking  and  mining. 
Referring  to  the  above,  Leon  Sloss  of  the 
Alaska  Commercial  Company  said  yesterday 
that  the  British  syndidate  has  no  authority 
to  announce  that  it  had  absorbed  the  Alaska 
Commercial  Company.  "We  have  had  an 
offer  from  the  syndicate,  but  until  we  see  the 
cold  cash  there  can  be  no  sale.  We  want  no 
stock;  we  must  have  only  cash.  We  are  not 
anxious  to  sell.  We  have  just  let  a  contract 
to  the  Union  Iron  Works  for  the  rebuilding  of 
the  steamer  Portland,  and  the  St.  Paul,  the 
Dora  and  the  Bertha  will  all  be  on  the  regu- 
lar and  direct  run  to  Alaska." 


TheGesi  ine  "Brown's  Bronchial  Troches" 
are  sold  only  in  boxes.  They  are  wonderfully 
effective  for  Coughs  and  Throat  Troubles. 


Breeders'  Directory.  

Six  lines  or  less  In  this  directory  at  50c  per  lice  per 
month. 


Morses  and  Cattle. 


K.  11.  BURKE,  Kit:  Market  St.,  S.  P.  Holstelns. 
winners  for  three  years  of  State  Fair  butter  con- 
tests; Jerseys  and  Durhams  competing.  New 
Catalogues.   Registered  JJerkshlres. 


.IKKSEVS,  HOLSTK1XS  «  DI'KHAMS.  Best 
Butter  and  Milk  Stock.  Thoroughbred  Hogs  and 
Poultry.  Willam  >'iles  &  <'«.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  1876. 


J  E  K8KY8— The  best  A.  J.  C.  C.  registered  prize  herd 
Is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  P.   Animals  for  sale. 


BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Pine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville.  Cal. 

PKTEK  SAXK  tt  SON,  Lick  House,  9.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


Poultry. 


MRS.  J.  O.  FREDERICKS,  Madison.  Cal.  Fresh 
Eggs  in  small  or  large  lots  at  reasonable  prices 
from  choice  Brown  and  Burl  Leghorns,  Black  and 
White  Mlnorcas. 


l'ARK  VIEW  lMH'l.TRY  YARDS.  We  have 
purchased  the  P.  P.  Lowell  stock  of  Thoroughbred 
Puultry,  Including  prize-winning  WMte  and  Black 
Langshans.  K.  K.  Townseiul  A!  <<>.,  lUKi  J  street. 
Sacramento,  dealers  in  Monitor  Incubators  and 
Poultry  Supplies.  Catalogue  Free. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Cal.  Barred  Plymouth  Hocks  Black  Mlnor- 
cas, White  Leghorns,  Brown  LeghornB.  Fine 
Stock  and  Eggs  for  sale.  Send  for  circular. 


Wl  LLI.V  M  N I  LES  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  OK  CALIFORNIA'S 

greatest  poultry  farm.  J.  W.  Forgeus  &  Co., 
Santa  Cruz,  Cal.   Belgian  Hares. 


CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton,  Cal. 
Send  for  Illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free, 

W.  II.  YOUNG,  Stockton.  Cal.  Incubators.  Brood- 
ers, Poultry.  Pigeon  &  Dog  Supplies.  Catalog  free. 

WELLINGTON'S    IMPROVED   F.GG  FOOD 
for  poultry.   Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  it. 


MANHATTAN  EGG  FOOD,  Red  Ball  Brand,  at 
all  grocers;  or  wholesale.  Tillman  &  Bendel,  S.  F. 


Swine. 


ELI  AS  GALLUP,  Breeder  of  Poland  China  Hogs, 
Hanford.  Kings  Co.,  Cal. 


8.  P.   LINDGREN  *  SONS,  Kingsburg,  Cal.. 
breeders  and  importers  of  Poland  China  Swine. 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS, 

Best  Stock;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  Niles  m  Co., 
Los  Angeles.  Cal.   Established  In  1876. 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Swine. 


CHAS.  A.  STOWE,  Breeder  Improved  Berkshire 
and  Poland-China  Hogs.   Box  288.  Stockton. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


J.  It.  UOYT,  Bird's  Landing,  Cal.   Importer  and 

Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Cross- 
bred Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.  Kams  for  sale. 
Prices  to  suit  the  times.  Correspondence  solicited. 


C.  P.  BAILEY,  San  Jose.  Cal.  Pure-bred  Angora 
Goats  and  Persian  Fat  Tailed  Sheep.  Send  for 
catalogue  and  price  list. 


Dogs. 


MISS  DELLA  BEACH,  San  Jose.  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Reg'd  Thoroughbred  Scotch  Collie  Shepherd  Dogs. 


Best  for  Butter.   Best  for  Beef. 


My  Durhams  won  the  seven  days'  butter  contest 
at  the  State  Pair  in  1894  and  1897,  defeating  the 
Jerseys  and  Holsteins. 

Registered  Berkshires  and  Poland  Chinas  from 
prize  winners  ready  to  ship. 

P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sacramento  Co., JCal. 


THE  RECORDS  SHOW  CURES  OF 

Rheumatism 


BY  THE  USE  OF  ST.  JACOBS  OIL  OF  CHRONIC  CRIPPLES  AND  OF  BED-RIDDEN 
INFLAMMATORY  CASES.    THERE'S  NO  DENYING,  IT  CURES. 


L/\STURK/\  BROS., 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in 

HARNESS,  SADDLES,  BUGGIES,  CARTS,  WAGONS, 

AND  EVERYTHING  PERTAINING  TO  HORSE  AND  STABLE. 

37  MARKET  STREET,  near  the-  Ferry. 

Branch  Store  and  Factory:  llilfl  MARKET  STREET,  bet.  11th  and  12th,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Special  attention  given  to  country  orders.     WHILE  IN  THE  CITY  call  on  us  and  get  our  prices. 


Always  in  the  Lead! 

In  the  face  ol  the  strongest  competition  ever  known 
at  a  California  State  Fair  our  swine  herd  again  carried 
off  the  majority  of  the  premiums.  Why?  Because  we 
have  the  best  pigs  In  the  State.  Choice  pigs  from  prize 
winners  ready  to  ship  at  reasonable  prices.  Write  for 
Catalogue  and  Prices. 

SESSIONS   &   CO , 
Lynwood  Creamery,  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm, 
Jas.  R.  Hoai,,  M'g'r.    P.  O.  Box  688,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


X   General  Agen 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co., 

PATENT  SOLICITORS, 

330  MARKET  STREET,     =     SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Inventors  on  the  Pacilic  Coast  will  tlnd  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old  experienced 
first-class  agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  associates  and  agents  in  Washington  and  the  capi- 
tal cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
brary, and  record  of  original  cases  in  our  office,  we  have  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can 
be  offered  home  inventors  by  other  agencies.  The  information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful 
practice  before  the  Office,  and  the  frequent  examination  of  patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  patentability  of  inventions  brought  before  us,  enables  us  to  give  advice  which  will 
save  inventors  the  expense  of  applying  for  patents  upon  inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  and 
advice  sent  tree  on  receipt  of  postage.  Address  DEWEY,  STRONG:  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents,  330  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


RHEUMATISM 


PiTiiintii-Mtly  cured  by  lining  UK.  WHITEHALL'S  RHKUMATII'  CURE.  The  .nreat  Mid  the  bent.  Sample 
sent  free  on  mention  of  this  publication.  THE  DR.  WHITEHALL  MEGRIMINE  CO.,  Sooth  Bend  Indiana. 

"Artificial  .  Incubation." 

A  HANDBOOK  OF  PACIFIC  COAST  PRACTICE. 

By  C.  NISSON,  of  Petaluma,  Cal. 

A  brief  treatise  in  pamphlet  form  giving  plainly  the  whole  practice  of 
incubation  as  it  is  done  by  the  most  successful 
Petaluma  poultry  breeders. 

Price  (in  paper  covers)  25  Cents. 
Address  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  330  HARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Improved  Pacific  Incubator. 

Absolutely  Self- Regulating, 
Hot  Water. 

Send  stamp  for  our  catalogue 
of  Incubators.  Wire  Netting. 
Blooded  Fowls  and  Poultry  Ap- 
pliances generally.  R«m#m&/t 
the  Rest  it  the  (luapet 

PACIFIC  INCUBATOR  CO.. 
1317  Castro  St..      Oakland.  Cal. 

THE  SUCCESSFUL  INCUBATOR 

is  the  standard  machine  for  hatching  HtronR,  healthy 
chicks.  Self-regulating,  patent 
■  turning  traj'B,  drying  room  for 
I  chicks,  non-explosive  lami-— juet  a 
I  few  of  its  good  point**.  Sold  und«r 
[  positive  guarantee  to  work  perfect- 
ly. Beautifully  made  and  dura- 
kble.  Our  128  page  catalogue  de- 
"scribes  them  fully;  tells  many 
things  about  poultry  raising  you 
should  know.  Mailed  for  6  ct». 
OES  MOINES  INC.  CO.  Boa  54O0ES  MOINES, IA. 


|10<  AHll  (lUOKffRSItrt  OX  TRIAL  til.  "2  hfttcbM 

from  fl<>  nuhiue,  86  and  W  er.icka  from  ldOegga  eaob."  Mr*. 
V.  Vollr»lh,  I-ockport,  III.    S«nd  4«  for  No.  9o  oulofo* 
I'  ...  i       Rurkeye  Inruhntur  lo  ,  N  printed  eld*  0» 


SMOKE  YOUR  MEAT  WITH 

mUSERS  LIRUID  EXTRACTuTsMOKE 

Circular.  E.  HRAUSER  S  BRO.  MILTON.  PA. 


For  a  knife  that  will  cat  a  horn  without  ( 
crushing,  because   it   oats   from    four  4 
.    :  - sides  at  once  get  .  -   -  , 

THE  KEYSTONE 
— DEHORNER— ; 

1  It  Is  humane,  rapid  and  durable.  Fully  ' 
warranted.  Highest  award  at  World  b  < 
'  Faiic.  Descriptive  circulars  3P*T?.E"E.  • 
\  A.  C.  HKOSIUS.  Oochranville,  Pa,  1 


NEWTON'S 

LATEST  IMPROVED 

DEHORNERS 

Save  time  and  money  by  dehorning 

£our  cattle.  Write  us  for  special 
iioriimi ion  on  the  subject. 
H.H.BROWN  MFG.  CO. 
DECATUR.  ILL- 


LIGHTNING  WELL  MACH'Y  j 

PUMPS,  AIR    LIFTS,  is 
GASOLINE    ENGINES  'jferr«d 

THE   AMERICAN    WELL  WO R K S. Jl&aj£L 

AURORA   ILL. -CHICAGO.'  DAL  I  AS .  T  EX  .0  ~ 


LEE  D.  CRAIG, 
Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

Bet.  California  and  Pine,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


January  8,'1898. 


The  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


Water   Power  and  Momentous 
Changes. 


The  purposes  for  which  water  power 
is  being  utilized  are  greatly  varied.  It 
is  used  directly  as  electrical  energy  for 
lighting  purposes  and  for  chemical  and 
metallurgical  operations.  Transformed 
again  into  mechanical  energy  by  means 
of  the  electrical  motor,  it  is  used  for 
working  tramway  systems,  for  pro- 
ducing wood  pulp  for  paper  making, 
and  for  driving  machinery  of  all  kinds 
at  the  mines  or  in  engineering  and 
other  workshops.  The  significance  of 
this  new  step  forward  in  the  applica- 
tion of  water  power  to  industrial  pur- 
poses is  startling.  On  the  one  hand, 
it  signifies  that  man  has  at  last  learned 
how  to  effectually  master  and  utilize 
one  of  the  mightiest  natural  forces  of 
the  earth. 

Coal  is  an  exhaustible  possession, 
and  the  day  must  come  when  the  coal 
fields  of  the  earth  will  be  worked  out. 
Our  rivers  and  falls  offer,  on  the  other 
hand,  an  inexhaustible  supply  of 
energy;  for  so  long  as  the  heat  of  the 
sun  evaporates  the  water  of  the  sea, 
and  causes  it  to  fall  again  as  rain  upon 
the  hills  or  as  snow  upon  the  moun- 
tains, this  source  will  be  available  for 
the  supply  of  man's  wants,  and  the  ar- 
rival of  the  time  when  the  earth's  coal 
fields  will  be  exhausted  need  no  longer 
be  awaited  with  misgivings.  But 
there  is  another  aspect  of  this  develop- 
ment which  is  less  cheerful  for  contem- 
plation by  three  of  the  nations  of 
Europe.  The  position  which  England, 
Germany  and  Belgium  occupy  to  day 
as  the  leading  manufacturing  countries 
of  Europe  has  resulted  chiefly  from 
their  possession  of  extensive  coal 
fields  capable  of  cheap  development, 
coal  having  been  in  the  past  the  chief 
factor  in  determining  the  industrial 
progress  of  any  country.  The  progress 
of  electrical  science  has,  however,  ap- 
parently changed  the  conditions  of 
industrial  supremacy,  and  it  appears 
as  though  the  possession,  not  of  coal 
fields,  but  of  water  power,  will  be  the 
determining  factor  in  the  future. 

Whether  the  check  of  the  natural 
growth  and  expansion  of  industry  in 
the  older  manufacturing  countries  of 
Europe,  that  may  already  be  observed 
as  one  result  of  the  increased  use  of 
water  power  in  countries  hitherto  of 
little  or  no  account  in  the  industrial 
struggle,  will  be  followed  by  the  grad- 
ual migration  of  the  staple  industries 
to  the  cheaper  centers  of  power  re- 
mains for  the  future  to  disclose,  but  it 
is  a  question  of  tremendous  significance 
for  the  prosperity  of  the  countries 
concerned. 

A  Railroad  That  Lifts  Itself. 


In  Halford's  patent  railway  the  im- 
mediate motive  power  is  the  force  of 
gravity,  and  the  cars  are,  as  it  were, 
always  running  down  hill.  This  result 
is  achieved  by  making  the  permanent 
way  in  sections,  whose  length  is  to  be 
determined  by  engineering  considera- 
tions, hinged  together  and  supported 
at  each  end  on  hydraulic  rams.  As  the 
train  reaches  the  junction  of  two  sec- 
tions it  puts  the  hydraulic  machinery 
in  action,  so  that  the  ram  rises,  lifting 
the  end  of  the  section,  together  with 
the  cars  that  are  upon  it.  The  train 
thus  has  a  decline,  down  which  it  runs 
by  its  own  weight,  and  as  the  same 
process  is  repeated  with  each  section, 
it  is  practically  always  running  down  a 
falling  gradiant,  continuous  though  of 
varying  steepness.  The  necessary  hy- 
draulic power  is  conveyed  through  a 
pipe  laid  beneath  the  rails,  and  the  ad- 
mission of  water  to  the  cylinders  of 
the  rams  is  controlled  either  by  elec- 
trical means  from  the  cars,  or  by  the 
weight  of  the  train  depressing  the  sec- 
tion it  is  about  to  leave,  and  thus  actu- 
ating the  supply  valve.  In  the  model 
built  by  the  inventor  the  rails  are 
raised  on  columns  and  the  cars  sus- 
pended on  either  side  below  the  track, 
but  the  system  is  claimed  to  be  equally 
applicable  to  trains  running  above  the 
rails  in  the  ordinary  way,  though  in 
that  case  it  is  considered  that  the 
limit  of  speed  consistent  with  safety 
would  be  much  reduced.  With  a  full- 
sized  railway  the  stroke  of  the  rams 


necessary  to  produce  a  high  speed 
would,  it  is  claimed,  not  be  very  long, 
and  the  passenger  would  experience 
little,  if  any,  of  the  switchback  motion 
which  might  at  first  sight  appear  inevi- 
table. As  a  model  the  invention  works 
prettily. 

Determining  the   Points  of  the 
Compass. 


Methods  to  determine  the  cardinal 
points  while  on  the  mountains,  in  heavy 
timber  and  brush  or  upon  the  feature- 
less expanse  of  a  great  marsh,  are 
numerous  and  reliable  enough  for  all 
practical  purposes  unless  a  very  long 
journey  is  to  be  made,  which  would 
make  it  necessary  to  hold  on  a  fine 
point  while  making  so  long  a  distance. 
Notes  on  the  coniferous  trees — pines, 
firs,  spruce,  cedars,  hemlocks,  etc. — 
show  that  the  bark  of  these  is  always 
lighter  in  color,  harder  and  drier  on 
the  south  side  of  the  tree,  while  it  is  in 
color  much  darker,  is  also  damper  and 
often  covered  with  mold  and  moss  on 
the  north  side.  The  gum  that  oozes 
out  from  wounds,  knot  holes,  etc.,  is 
usually  hard  and  often  of  amber  color 
on  the  south  side,  while  on  the  north- 
ern side  it  remains  sticky  longer  and 
gets  covered  with  insects  and  dirt, 
seldom  drying  out  to  more  than  a  dirty 
gray  in  color.  On  large  trees  that 
have  rough  bark,  especially  during  the 
fall  and  winter  months,  the  nests  and 
webs  of  insects,  spiders,  etc.,  will  al- 
ways be  found  in  the  crevices  on  the 
south  side.  A  preponderance  of  the 
large  branches  will  also  be  found  on 
the  warmest  or  southern  side  of  the 
trees;  also,  the  needles  of  all  the  above- 
mentioned  trees  are  shorter,  drier  and 
of  a  yellowish-green  on  the  southern 
side,  while  they  wili  be  found  longer, 
more  slender  and  pliable,  damper  to 
the  touch  and  darker  green  in  color  on 
the  north  side.  The  cedars  and  hem- 
locks, as  if  trying  to  outdo  the  others, 
always  bend  their  slender  tops  of  new 
growth  toward  a  southern  sky.  The 
hardwood  trees  are  equally  as  commu- 
nicative, and  have  all  the  character- 
istics, so  far  as  regards  their  trunks, 
as  the  coniferous  trees,  except  the  ab- 
sence of  gums;  but  this  is  more  made 
up  by  the  fungus  growth  of  mold  and 
mosses  that  is  very  noticeable  on  the 
north  side  of  these  trees.  The  ledges 
of  rocks,  which  may  be  part  of  moun- 
tains, or  merely  an  occasional  cropping 
out  here  and  there  in  the  woods,  or, 
perhaps,  some  great  boulder  alone  by 
itself — a  silent  witness  of  the  glacial 
period — all  alike  testify  to  the  effect  of 
light  and  shade.  The  sunny  side  will 
usually  be  bare,  or  at  most  only  boast 
of  a  thin  growth  of  brush,  dry  kinds  of 
mosses  that  will  only  grow  when  hav- 
ing the  light,  while  the  northern  sides 
will  be  found  damp  and  moldy  and  often 
covered  with  soft  mosses  and  ferns. 
The  forest  floor  on  the  sunny  side  of 
hills,  ridges,  clumps  of  trees,  bushes, 
big  rocks,  etc.,  is  more  noisy  under  the 
footfall  than  on  the  northern  side  of 
such  places,  where  the  dead  leaves  and 
litter  are  soft  and  damp,  holding  more 
moisture  than  in  places  exposed  to  the 
light  of  the  sun. 

The  times  in  which  we  live  are  great 
— so  great  that  we  can  hardly  conceive 
them  great  enough,  so  great  that  we, 
old  and  young,  cannot  be  great  and 
good  and  brave  and  hard  working 
enough  ourselves,  if  we  do  not  wish  to 
appear  quite  unworthy  of  the  times  in 
which  our  iot  has  been  cast. — Max  Mul- 
ler. 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

GOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 
Balsam 

A  8af«  8pcedf  and  Positive  Care 
The  Safest,  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Boriei 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING*  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 
Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1.50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charge*  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  Its  use.  ^  Send  for  descriptive  circulars, 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  0, 


HAZARD  POWDER. 

It   is  Q>uicl<, 
Clean,  Strong 
And  Reliable. 


HLANSON  H 

421  MARKET  ST. 


PHKLl'S,  Agt. 

San  Francisco,  Cat. 


Pacific  Reversible  Disc  Harrow. 

4-foot,  5- foot  and  6-foot  sizes  in  16  or  20-inch  discs. 

We  guarantee  that  this  Harrow  can  be  more 
quickly  reversed  than  any  machine  in  the  market. 

Our  prices  are  a  revelation. 

An  extensiou  can  be  furnished  admitting  of  a 
space  of  between.5  and  6  feet  between  gangs.  A 
center-cut  device  can  be  furnished,  if  desired. 

HOOKER  &  CO., 
16  and  18  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco. 

GOING  TO  ALASKA? 

We  Outfit  Prospectors  COMPLETELY. 
We  Do  It  BETTER  and  CHEAPER  than 
anyone  else. 

HOME  SUPPLY  CO  ,  217-219-221  Drumm  St.,  S.  F. 


F 

.  The  Locomotive  Engineer 

must  have  an  eye  out  for  signals.  One  need  not 
watch  the  thermometer  on  account  of  bis  Page 
Fence.  Rain  or  shine,  fever  heat  or  zero  weather, 
"the  coil  is  in  it,"  and  keeps  it  tight. 
PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


FIELD  AND  HOG  FENCE  WIRE. 

All  horizontal  lines  are  cables,  not  affected  by  heat 
and  cold;  adjusts  Itself  to  hilly  ground  without 
buckling,  Built  for  service  and  durability  Write 
Cor  full  information. 

UNION  FENCE  CO.,  DeKalb,  III. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
933  /w arket  strket, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  AU  Year.   :  A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Chlorinatlon 
Assay,  $25;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying.  150.  Established  1864  Send  for  Circular. 


Ci  uns    and  Hunters' 
Equipments. 


Geo.W.  Shreve,739  Market  St.,S.F. 


Blake,    ffloffltt    «£:    T  o  w  n  e  , 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

512  to  516  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE,  McFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or. 


Fruit 

Trees  and  Vines  become 
hardier,  and  their  products  bet- 
ter colored  and  better  flavored 
when  liberally  treated  with 
fertilizers  containing  at  least 
io%  actual 

Potash. 

PPPP  An  illustrated  book  which  tells 
rlvCC  what  Potash  is,   and  how  it 
______  should  be  used,  is  sent  free  to 

all  applicants.    Send  your  address. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS. 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 
MEYEK,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San.  Francisco,  Cal., 

Are  our  agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Pacific  Oil  and  Lead  Works, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

OIL  CAKE  MEAL, 

(OLD  PROCESS ) 

The  Best  Food  for  Stock.   We  Also  Make 

Cocoa  nut   Co  Ice-, 

Recommended  Especially  for 

POULTRY  AND  HOGS, 

As  Well  as  for  Other  Kinds  of  Stock,  in  Connection 

with  Oil  Cake. 
(See  Analysis  in  Cat.  Dairy  Ass'n  Report  for  1896.) 

KITTLE  &  CO.,  Agents, 

202  California  St.,  San  Francisco 

IMPROVED 

EXCELSIOR  SEED  SOWER. 

Patented  by 
Jacob  Price, 


FOR  SALE  BY 

L.  C.  MOREHOUSE, 

San  Leandro.  Cal. 

WM.  H.  GRAY,  General 
Agent. 


A  $1  RAISIN  SEEDER  FOR  50  CTS. 

We  are  tired  of  selling 
dealers  and  waiting  90  days 
for  our  money,  so  we  will 
sell  housekeepers  at  Job- 
bers' prices. 

Send  50  cents,  and  we 
will  mail  you  postpaid  one 
of  our  best 

Bay  State  Raisin  Seeders. 

Guaranteed  to  seed  1  tt>.  of 
raisins  in  5  minutes.  Simple 
to  operate  and  easy  to  clean. 

Co.,  64  Federal  St.,  Boston. 


j  V 

Easton  Specialty 


TREE  WASH,  OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    W.    JrtCKSON    <fc  CO. 
Sole  Agents.     -      •      No.  226  Market  Street. 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


DANDY  STEEL  PLOW  DOUBLETREES. 

PRICE  PER  SET.  $1. 
H  O  O  KER    &  CO., 

16  AND  18  DRUMM  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


DEWEY.STRONG&CO., 

patents: 

wmmmmmstewt*mt*************w?G(.'&>J 

330  MARKET  ST.  S.F. 


JJi£  MSlfl  iPuU^JnY. 


By  GUSTAV  EISEN. 


A  Practical  Treatise  on  Raisin  Grapes, 

Their  History,  Culture  and  Curing. 

This  is  the  Standard  Work  on  the  Raisin  Industry 
in  California.  It  haB  been  approved  by  Prof.  Hll- 
gard,  Prof.  Wickson,  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Wetmore  and  a 
multitude  of  Practical  Raisin  Growers. 

Sold  only  by  The  Dewey  Publishing  Co.,  or  its 
agents  at  the  uniform  price  of  #3.00,  postage  pre- 
paid. Orders  should  be  addressed: 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Long-Distance  Telephony  and 
the  Railroads. 


It  does  not  seem  within  the  scope  of 
the  ordinary  human  understanding  that 
the  immense  passenger  traffic  of  a  rail- 
road of  the  marvelous  extent  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Company,  or  any  similar 
line,  could  be  visibly  affected  by  the 
long-distance  telephone.  Such  a  state- 
ment ordinarily  would  be  received  with 
ridicule  and  laughter  by  the  common 
railroad  officials,  and  treated  with  con- 
tempt by  the  higher  authorities.  Yet, 
no  lesser  personage  than  James  Mc- 
Crea,  the  head  of  the  Western  branches 
of  the  Pennsylvania  system,  told  Presi- 
dent M.  E.  Ingalls  of  the  Big  Four  and 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  railroads  that  the 
business  of  the  famous  limited  train  of 
their  company  had  been  practically 
ruined  by  this  instrument.  These  two 
gentlemen  met  in  consultation  in  refer- 
ence to  commercial  relations  between 
the  two  lines,  and  during  their  negotia- 
tions the  subject  of  the  falling  off  of  the 
passenger  traffic  of  the  country  was 
brought  up.  Various  reasons  were 
given,  when  Mr.  McCrea  made  his  de- 
cidedly sensational  statement.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  Pennsylvania  Lim- 
ited was  originated  and  run  in  a  meas- 
ure for  the  benefit  of  the  brokers  and 
business  men  of  Chicago  and  the  North- 
west, who  needed  quick  action  in  the 
matter  of  travel.  The  trips  to  New 
York  were  taken  upon  occasions  of  ut- 
most importance,  when  time  meant 
thousands  of  dollars.  By  means  of  the 
Limited  the  broker  or  business  man 
was  taken  to  New  York  in  the  quickest 
possible  way.  There  was  no  delay  in 
getting  there;  it  meant  rapid  business 
talk,  and  equally  as  quick  a  return  to 
Chicago.  The  business  man  was  willing 
to  pay  the  price  assessed  for  the  de- 
velopment in  rapid  transit  displayed 
by  the  Limited. 

Then  came  the  introduction  of  the 
long-distance  telephone.  People  were 
slow  in  realizing  its  benefit.  Slowly  but 
surely  they  have,  however,  acquired  its 
significance.  A  broker  in  Chicago  or  a 
grain  dealer  in  -  that  city  has  an  idea 
for  a  big  deal;  he  telegraphs  to  New 
York  asking  for  certain  information: 
"  Call  me  up  by  long-distance  telephone 
and  give  me  your  answer."  The  result 
is  that  for  $15,  perhaps  $20,  a  talk  is 
held  with  the  New  York  man.  He  has 
had  an  opportunity  to  concentrate  his 
expressions  to  the  shortest  possible 
statement;  he  has  even  jotted  it  down, 
and  at  the  proper  time  calls  up  his  man 
and  transacts  business.  So  it  is  done 
every  day.  Mr.  McCrea  gave  as  an 
evidence  that  in  the  past  he  found  it 
necessary  to  spend  twenty  days  in  the 
month  on  the  road,  leaving  but  ten 
days  of  his  time  at  home.  By  the  aid 
of  the  long-distance  telephone  now  he 
has  reversed  matters;  it  requires  but 
ten  days  of  his  time  upon  the  road,  giv- 
ing him  twenty  days  at  home.  In  Cin- 
cinnati, O.,  grain  men,  who  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  making  two  and  three 
trips  a  week  to  Chicago,  say:  "Oh, 
yes,  that  has  been  the  case  with  me;  I 
have,  for  $3  or  $4,  been  able  to  trans- 
act business  which  otherwise  meant  a 
trip  to  Chicago  or  St.  Louis."  The 
same  way  with  commission  dealers  and 
brokers.  They  indorse  the  statements 
of  the  grain  men,  and  state  that  the 
telephone  has  saved  them  numerous 
trips.  The  financial  brokers  and  bank- 
ers use  the  telephone  continually  now; 
in  fact,  it  is  quite  the  feature  of  sev- 
eral of  the  more  prominent  brokers 
since  they  have  their  long-distance 
telephones,  but  it  has  never  become  so 
prominent  a  factor  in  railway  circles  as 
has  been  stamped  by  Mr.  McCrea's 


Sioo  Reward,  sioo. 

The  readers  of  this  paper  will  be  pleased  to  learn 
that  there  is  at  least  one  dreaded  disease  that 
science  has  been  able  to  cure  in  all  its  stages,  and 
that  is  Catarrh.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  the  only 
positive  cure  known  to  the  medical  fraternity. 
Catarrh  being  a  constitutional  disease,  requires  a 
constitutional  treatment.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is 
taken  internally,  acting  directly  upon  the  blood 
and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  system,  thereby  de- 
stroying the  foundation  of  the  disease,  and  giving 
the  patient  strength  by  building  up  the  constitu- 
tion and  assisting  nature  in  doing  its  work.  The 
proprietors  have  so  much  faith  in  its  curative 
powers,  that  they  offer  One  Hundred  Dollars  for 
any  case  that  it  fails  to  cure.  Send  for  list  of  tes- 
timonials. 

Address:     P.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 
Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 
Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


utterances.  If  it  practically  interferes 
with  a  great  train  like  the  Limited,  a 
revolution  is  certainly  taking  place  in 
railroad  affairs. 


An  Arizona  Pickling,  Plant. 

The  Arizona  Timber  &  Lumber  Co., 
at  Bellmont,  is  under  contract  to  the 
Santa  Fe  Pacific  to  supply  hewn  ties 
for  six  years.  The  life  of  a  tie  is  only 
four  years.  The  Wellhouse  patent, 
which  has  run  out,  will  remedy  this, 
extending  the  life  of  a  tie  to  thirteen 
years.  In  the  main  building  are  two 
cylinders,  each  110  feet  in  length,  the 
pump  and  six  compressors.  To  the 
north  are  two  large  tanks,'  set  on  a 
score  of  pillars  of  cement.  East  are 
two  buildings  for  storage  of  chemicals 
and  general  supplies.  Adjoining  is  a 
vat  house  with  a  tank  in  which  is  made 
concentrated  zinc  chloride  solution. 
This  tank  is  lined  with  lead  three  and 
one-half  tons  weight.  The  materials 
necessary  to  the  solution  are  trans- 
ferred by  the  trolley  from  the  storage 
building.  Steam  is  used  in  the  cylin- 
ders and  for  motive  power.  On  a  plat- 
form 22  feet  wide  by  500  feet  in  length 
ride  the  cars  loaded  with  ties,  held  to 
the  iron  trucks  by  chains.  Thirteen  of 
these  cars  will  run  into  each  cylinder, 
each  cylinder  having  a  capacity  of  400 
8  foot  ties,  when  the  cylinders  are  her- 
metically sealed.  A  "nigger"  is  op- 
erated at  each  end  of  the  platform,  the 
means  of  drawing  the  thirteen  cars  or 
trucks  to  and  from  the  cylinders. 

The  treatment  begins  with  sealing 
the  ties  in  the  iron  cylinders  or  retorts. 
After  the  vacuum  in  the  cylinders  or 
retorts  is  pumped,  steam  is  turned  on 
for  five  hours.  A  vacuum  is  again 
created  and  then  the  chloride  solution 
is  forced  into  the  cylinders,  this  solu- 
tion being  the  antiseptic  that  enters 
into  the  wood  and  prevents  decay. 
This  pressure  of  100  pounds  to  the 
square  inch  is  kept  up  two  hours.  The 
entire  treatment  runs  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  hours.  The  two  tanks  outside 
of  the  pump  room  contain  95,000  gal- 
lons, one  carrying  the  zinc  chloride  so- 
lution and  the  other  the  tannin  solu- 
tion, both  necessary  to  the  complete 
execution  of  the  method  of  treatment, 
after  the  wood  has  received  a  steam 
bath.  A  tank  lined  with  five  tons  of 
lead  stands  beside  the  two  larger  ones, 
this  containing  concentrated  zinc  chlo- 
ride, which  is  fed  from  the  tank  previ- 
ously mentioned.  The  whole  process  of 
handling  ties  from  the  loading  on  the 
trucks  and  taking  a  course  of  treat- 
ment to  that  of  piling  up  again  in  the 
yard  ready  for  delivery  costs  the  rail- 
road 15  cents  per  tie. 

There  are  now  120,000  safed  ties  on 
the  grounds.  The  capacity  of  the  plant 
is  1000  ties  per  day.  Ninety  men  are 
employed. 


Compel  your  dealer  to  get 
you  Macbeth  lamp-chimneys 
—  you  can. 

Does  he  want  your  chim- 
neys to  break? 

Write  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  P« 


PRICE,  82.50. 


SHOE.  - 
nEPAIHING  OUTFIT  2 
r.  ?  OE.  AMO«u?Bt«  «  -.1 


1  KM  h.  $1.50. 


HOOK.ER  dfc  CO., 

16  and  18  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco. 


MONEY  IN  HONEY! 

The  Weekly 

American  Bee  Journal 

Tells  all  about  It. 

Sample  Oopy  Mailed  Free 

G.W.YORK &CO. 

HSMirhiiran  St.,  CHIC1«0,  ILL. 


This  trade  mark  lias  been  known  to  progressive 
horsemen  lor  many  years.    It  stands  for 

&    Turtle's  Elixir 

the  most  famous  (and  most  successful)  veterinary 
specific  of  the  age.  It  will  cure  curbs,  splints, 
colic,  lameness,  shoe  boils,  thrush,  horse  ail,  etc. 
Won't  scar  or  change  the  hair.  Locates  lameness 
by  remaining  moist  on  the  part  affected. 

Ttlttle'S  Family  Elixir  cures  Rheumatism,  Sprains, 
Piuises,  etc.  Samples  i.f  either  Klixir  free  for  three  2. cent 
stamps  for  postage.  Fifty  cents  buys  either  Ehxir  of  any  drug 
gist,  or  it  will  be  sent  direct  on  receipt  of  price.  Money  re- 
funded ii  not  satisfactory  in  every  way.  Particulars  free. 
DR.  S.  A.  TITTLE,  27  P.cverly  Street,  Boston,  .Mass. 


FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 
FRESNO. CAL- 


for 

GANG 
PLOWS 


SEND  FOR 
PRICES 


The  Lean  ALL-STEEL  Lever  Harrow, 


CI.KAKS  ITSKI.r  OF  TKANH.  Is  practically  ladMtrueUble.  No  castings  to  break;  no  wood  to 
rot.  The  teeth  of  this  Harrow  can  be  adjusted  to  any  angle  by  Ibe  simple  top  lever.  It  is  unequaled 
for  preparing  the  soli  for  all  kinus  of  crops.  Light.  Strong,  Durable,  Perfect.  All  sizes  In  stock, 
also  extra  parts.  Send  for  Circular.  W.  &  BAKU;.  Gen.  Agent,  310  Townsend  St.,  Sao  Francisco. 


WRITE 
FOR 
CATALOGUE 
NO.  15. 


Jackson's 

OAS 

 AND  

OIL 

ENGINES. 

Cross-Compound  Steam  Engines  and  "Whirlpool"  Centrifugal  Pumps 

For  Irrigation,  Drainage,  Dredging,  Mining,  Etc.     Capacities  from  50  to  50,000 
Gallons  Per  Minute. 

BYRON    JACKSON    MACHINE  1A/ORK.S, 

625  Slith  Street  San  Francisco. 


EVANS  dfe  OO. 

Machine  Works 

TO  183-185-187  FREMONT  STREET, 

Where,  with  Enlarged  and  Increased  Facilities, 
they  are  better  than  ever  prepared  to  do 

First  -  Class    machine  lA/ork 

Promptly,  and  at  Reasonable  Prices,  and  will 
continue  the  manufacture  of 

Thomson  &  Evans  Steam  Pumps, 

Deep  Well  Pumps,  Power  Pumps,  Etc., 

Also  Marine  Engines,  Ship  and  Steamboat  Work, 
Pipe  Cutting,  General  Jobbing  and  Repairing. 


Krogh  Manufacturing  Co., 

WORKS :   9  TO  \7  STEVENSON  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Irrigation  Machinery  a  Specialty. 

OENERAL   CONTRACTORS  FOR 

Hiriing,  Water  Works  &  Hydraulic 
Hachinery. 

Corliss  Steam  Engines,  Automatic  High-Speed  Engines, 
Link  Chain,  Elevators, Centrifugal  Pumps,  Windml  is, 
Horse  Powers,  Boilers,  Pipe,  Fittings,  Etr. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 


8-INCH  CKNTRIFUGAL  POIP. 


DEWEY  STRONG  &  CO.,  Patent  Solicitors,  330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Produce  Market. 


San  Francisco,  January  5,  1898. 
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July. 
7sl?8d 

7so?Ba 
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7s0  d 


Chicago  Wheat  Futures. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows 
for  the  week  named,  price  being  per  bushel : 

May.  July 

Wednesday  $  94H® 

Thursday   92i£@ 

Friday   93%® 

Saturday    ® 

Monday   92  @ 

Tuesday   90M® 

Liverpool  Futures. 

Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  Red  Winter  per 

cental  in  Liverpool  were  as  follows  for  the 

week : 

May. 

Wednesday  7s4^d 

Thursday  7s3V4d 

Friday  7s3J£d 

Saturday   

Monday  7s27jd 

Tuesday  7s2!4d 

San  Francisco  Futures. 

The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco  Call 

Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  was 

as  follows : 

May. 

Thursday  $1  39?B®1  40% 

Friday   1  39%®  \  40'4 

Saturday    ®  

Monday   1  39^®  1  38% 

Tuesday   1  38M®1  39>8 

Wednesday   1  39M@1  39°4. 

Wheal. 

The  wheat  market  in  this  center  cannot  be 
said  to  be  materially  worse  or  better  than  a 
week  ago.  Trading  has  been  mostly  in  op- 
tions, and  that  not  of  a  very  brisk  order. 
Speculative  prices  for  remote  deliveries  aver- 
aged lower  than  for  previous  week,  but  these 
values  were  based,  if  on  anything  other  than 
sheer  manipulation,  on  the  probabilities  of  the 
coming  year,  and  proved  of  little  direct  aid 
in  determining  values  of  spot  wheat.  Busi- 
ness in  actual  wheat  was  insignificant,  neither 
sellers  nor  buyers  showing  any  anxiety.  Free 
purchases  were  not  possible  at  any  lower 
figures  than  last  quoted.  In  the  meantime 
wheat  continues  to  move  outward.  One  cargo 
of  5300  tons  cleared  from  this  port  Monday, 
valued  at  $155,000.  Sueh  cargoes  are  not  now 
out  of  the  ordinary,  but  twenty  years  ago 
were  unknown  here. 

During  the  first  six  months  of  the  current 
cereal  year  120  cargoes  of  wheat  and  two  full 
cargoes  of  flour  were  shipped  from  the  port  of 
San  Francisco,  aggregating,  in  connection 
with  other  miscellaneous  and  minor  ship- 
ments, 404,103  tons  of  2000  lbs.  For  corre- 
sponding period  in  1896  the  shipments  of 
wheat  and  its  equivalent  in  flour  aggregated 
485,000  tons,  and  for  1895,  356,000  tons.  Avail- 
able stocks  of  wheat  for  export  remaining  in 
State  on  January  1st  are  estimated  at  250,000 
tons.  Receipts  from  Oregon  and  Washington 
from  July  1st  to  January  1st  were  549,547 
centals  wheat  and  156,048  barrels  flour,  repre- 
senting a  total  in  wheat  of  50,884  tons. 
Amount  reported  on  hand  July  1st,  1897,  was 
52,513  tons.  Deducting  the  old  wheat  carried 
over,  also  imports  of  the  past  six  months,  and 
allowing  350,000  tons  for  the  annual  home  con- 
sumption, with  the  remaining  surplus  as  esti- 
mated above,  the  estimate  being  based  on 
the  Produce  Exchange  statement  of  stocks, 
give  900,000  tons  as  the  California  crop  of 
1897,  which  quantity  affords  an  exportable 
surplus  of  550,000  tons.  Including  carry-over 
stocks  and  imports,  the  amount  of  wheat 
available  for  export  on  January  1st,  1898,  was, 
as  above  stated,  250,000  tons.  There  were 
ships  here  on  the  1st  inst.  sufficient  to  carry 
75,000  tons,  and  the  vessels  on  the  way  to  this 
port  represented  a  carrying  capacity  of  225,000 
tons.  This  is  about  15  ships  more  than  re- 
quired to  move  the  surplus  above  shown. 

California  Milling  81  42%@l  41% 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  42yt®  — 

Oregon  Valley   1  42%@\  43% 

Walla  Walla  Blue  Stem   1  40  @1  47  V4 

Walla  Walla  Club   1  35  @1  42'/, 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No 
1  white  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week  were 
as  follows  for  the  options  named  : 

May,  1898,  delivery,  $1.40%@1.38%. 

December,  1898,  delivery,  $  @  . 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of  Call 
Board,  May  wheat  sold  at  $1.39^@1.39% ; 
December,  1898,  ©  . 


Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows  : 

1896-97.  1897-98. 

Liv.  quotations   7s2d@7s3d  8s3d®8s4Hd 

Freight  rates   17H@20s  33@35s 

Local  market  $1.50@1.57J4  $1.41'4@1.43M 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of  stand- 
ard No.  1  California  in  Liverpool,  and  for  good 
to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

LOCAL  STOCKS  OF  GRAIN. 

Stocks  of  grain  in  Call  Board  warehouses  on 
December  1st  and  January  1st: 

Tons —  Bee.  1st.     Jan.  1st. 

Wheat   120,294  *108,695 

Barley   37,128  f35,093 

Oats   2,950  3,822 

Corn   1,330  1,079 

♦Including  53,435  tons  at  Port  Costa,  and  50,965 
tons  at  Stockton. 

tlncluding  15,201  tons  at  Port  Costa,  11,540  tons  at 
Stockton. 

Stocks  of  wheat  in  Call  Board  warehouses  on  1st 
inst.  show  a  decrease  of  11,599  tons  for  month  of 
December.  A  year  ago  there  were  85,894  tons 
wheat  in  Call  Board  warehouses. 

Flour. 

Market  has  developed  no  special  changes 
since  last  review,  values  continuing  without 
quotable  change,  although  under  decided  sell- 
ing pressure  the  acceptance  of  lower  figures 
would  have  been  necessary.  Supplies  are  not 
heavy.  There  was  a  fair  outward  movement, 
mainly  of  special  brands.  Trading  on  local 
account  was  light. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  83  00@3  25 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   3  35®3  60 

Country  grades,  extras.    4  00®4  25 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  25@4  50 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   4  50@4  65 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   3  90@4  25 

Walla  Walla,  Bakers'  extra   3  90®4  25 

Barley. 

Although  speculative  values  touched  lower 
levels  than  preceding  week,  prices  in  the  open 
market  for  desirable  qualities  of  either  Brew- 
ing or  Feed  descriptions  showed  no  quot- 
able declines.  Offerings  by  sample  were 
not  heavy.  The  demand  was  light,  however, 
and  was  almost  wholly  local,  consequently  not 
much  was  required  to  satisfy  the  inquiry. 
The  weakness  in  the  option  market  was 
mainly  due  to  weather  influences.  The  pros- 
pects for  coming  season  are  certainly  fair  at 
this  date,  but  it  is  entirely  too  early  to  make 
definite  calculations.  It  is  something  like 
counting  chickens  before  the  eggs  are  under 
the  hen.    Market  closed  firm. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   90  @  92% 

Feed,  fair  to  good   85  @  90 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   95  @1  05 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   —  @  — 

Chevalier,  No.  2   —  @  — 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No.  1 
feed  barley,  per  cental,  for  the  week  ranged 
as  follows  for  the  options  named  : 

May,  1898,  delivery,  82%@85c. 

December,  189S,  delivery,  — @— c. 

Wednesday  at  regular  noon  session  of  the 
Call  Board  for  May,  1898,  feed  85c  was  bid, 
86c  asked. 

Oats. 

This  market  is  practically  in  same  condition 
as  last  noted,  quotable  values  showing  no 
change.  There  is  a  fair  business  doing  on 
local  account,  but  a  good  many  more  buyers 
than  put  in  an  appearance  could  be  accommo- 
dated without  causing  any  special  scarcity  of 
supplies.  The  outward  movement  is  light. 
Only  476  tons  have  been  exported  in  past  six 
months,  as  against  965  tons  for  corresponding 
period  in  previous  year. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed  1  15  @1  17% 

White,  good  to  choice  1  0V/t@l  12% 

White,  poor  to  fair  1  00  @1  05 

Gray,  common  to  choice  1  10  @1  20 

Milling  1  07V4®1  \2% 

Surprise,  good  to  choice  1  15  @1  20 

Black  Russian  1  15   @1  50 

Red  1  10  @1  40 

Corn. 

Values  for  this  cereal  are  being  sustained 
at  about  same  range  as  last  quoted.  Large 
Yellow  is  most  in  favor  with  buyers  at 
present,  and  commands  the  best  figures.  For 
many  years  past  Large  White  and  Small  Yel- 
low have,  as  a  rule,  sold  for  higher  prices  than 
Large  Yellow.  The  second  on  the  list  is  now 
Small  Yellow,  while  Large  White  comes  in  as 
a  poor  third,  demand  for  the  latter  being  ex- 
ceedingly light. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   90  @  92% 

Large  Yellow   97H@1  00 

Small  Yellow  1  00  ®1  02y, 

Eastern  Yellow   —  @  — 

Egyptian  White   —  @  — 

Popcorn,  shelled,  K»  ft   —  @  — 

Kye. 

Market  is  moderately  firm,  owing  to  there 
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being  little  on  hand.    Not  much  increase  in 
offerings  would  be  necessary,  however,  to 
cause  a  depression  in  values. 
Good  to  choice,  new  1  00  @1  02!4 

Buckwheat. 

With  supplies  in  this  center  light,  and 
mostly  in  the  hands  of  one  milling  firm,  the 
market  is  naturally  against  buyers. 

Good  to  choice  1  50  @1  60 

Silverskln  1  60  @1  65 


Holders  in  most  instances  are  contending 
for  fully  as  firm  figures  as  last  quoted,  and  in 
some  cases  refuse  to  let  go  at  the  prevailing 
rates.  This  appears  to  be  justifiable  as  re- 
gards White  Beans;  prices  for  these  are  not 
high,  but  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  ad- 
visability of  holding  on  to  colored  Beans  at 
existing  comparatively  high  rates.  Especially 
does  this  apply  to  Bayos.  Prices  for  this 
variety  have  been  crowded  up  to  present 
levels  through  speculative  purchasing.  Some 
offerings  of  Bayos  have  been  recently  taken 
by  speculative  operators,  not  because  they 
were  particularly  desired,  but  to  prevent 
them  going  to  other  parties  at  lower  figures. 

Pea,  fair  to  good.  100  fts   1  25  ®1  35 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   1  35  @1  40 

Laay  Washington   1  30  ®l  40, 

Butter,  small   1  25  ®1  40 

Butter,  large   1  50  ffll  60 

Pinks   1  70  ®1  80 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   2  90  ®3  00 

Reds   1  50  ®1  60 

Red  Kidneys   2  00  ®2  25 

Limas,  good  to  choice   1  60  ®1  70 

Black-eye  Beans   2  25  ®2  50 

Horse  Beans   1  20  @1  30 

Garbanzos,  large   2  75  ®3  00 

Garbanzos,  small   1  60  ®1  75 

Late  advices  from  New  York  by  mail  fur- 
nish the  following  review  of  the  bean  market 
in  that  center,  prices  quoted  being  per  bushel 
of  60  lbs. : 

So  far  as  the  jobbing  trade  is  concerned  there 
has  been  no  improvement,  nor  is  any  looked  for 
until  after  the  turn  of  the  year.  Exporters  have 
shown  considerably  more  interest  in  Marrow  and 
about  a  thousand  barrels  have  been  taken  mostly 
at$1.32'/4  f.  o.  b.  Some  holders  are  still  asking  a 
little  more,  but  buyers  can  secure  all  the  stock 
they  want  ai  that  price.  The  feeling  on  the  whole 
is  a  little  easier  than  a  week  ago.  Small  white 
beans  have  dragged,  and  enough  receivers  have 
been  anxious  to  sell  to  give  values  a  weaker  tone. 
Toward  the  close  $I.17V4  has  become  an  outside 
figure  for  the  best  marks  of  Medium,  and  $1  12%  is 
too  seldom  exceeded  for  finest  Pea  to  warrant  a 
higher  quotation.  Very  good  quality  has  been 
shaded  2ytc  below  those  figures,  and  some  pretty 
good  Marrow  sold  at  $1.25.  For  Red  Kidney  the 
market  has  been  unsettled  and  is  still  quite  soft. 
Exporters  have  drawn  only  light  orders  and  stock 
has  been  offering  rather  urgently;  $1  55  is  named 
at  the  close  and  choice  quality  in  shipping  order, 
while  equal  quality  has  sold  to  dealers  for  less. 
Not  much  doing  in  White  Kidney  or  Yellow  Eye. 
Turtle  Soup  hiive  further  declined,  and  there  is 
still  very  limited  call  for  them.  Lima  quiet,  but 
rather  firmly  held  under  stronger  Western  advices; 
quotable  at  $1.30.  Green  peas  have  favored  the 
buyer. 

Dried  Peas. 

There  are  few  coming  forward,  and  in  a 
limited  way  are  selling  to  tolerably  good  ad- 
vantage. Some  recent  transfers  of  choice  to 
select  have  been  made  at  an  advance  on 
quotable  rates. 

Green  Peas,  California  $160  @1  75 

Niles  Peas   1  40  @1  50 

Bops. 

The  market  is  showing  more  life  than  is  or- 
dinarily experienced  at  this  time  of  year. 
The  shipping  demand  is  mainly  from  England 
to  cover  a  shortage  which  it  was  expected 
would  be  filled  from  Germany,  but  the  latter 
country  appears  to  have  no  more  hops  to  spare 
this  season.  This  rather  late  and  unexpected 
inquiry  from  abroad  is  proving  fortunate  for 
the  few  producers  in  this  country  who  are 
still  in  the  market.  Most  of  the  growers  on 
this  coast  have  closed  out  their  holdings.  It 
is  the  exception  when  firmness  and  activity 
are  experienced  in  the  market  for  this  com- 
modity during  the  latter  part  of  the  season 
or  after  the  midwinter  holidays. 
Good  to  choice,  1897  crop   11  @15 

The  hop  market  on  the  Atlantic  side  is  thus 
outlined  under  recent  date  by  a  New  York 
authority : 

Exporters  have  been  very  busy  again  this  week, 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  heavy  shipments.  A  good 
deal  of  this  stock  has  come  from  the  Pacific  Coast 
on  through  bills  of  lading,  and  several  carloads 
have  been  shipped  directly  from  the  State.  Other 
lots  were  taken  out  of  store  here,  some  of  which 
were  fresh  purchases.  The  tenor  of  European  ad- 
vices has  continued  quite  strong,  leading  to  the 
belief  that  a  demand  exists  in  England  which 
must  be  partially  met,  from  here.  It  is  quite  cer- 
tain that  Germany  did  not  grow  as  many  hops  as 
was  estimated,  and  she  will  probably  want  prac- 
tically all  of  her  crops  for  home  use.  Business 
with  brewers  on  this  market  and  to  the  out  of-town 
trade  has  been  quite  satisfactory,  and  a  number  of 
lots  have  passed  from  dealer  to  dealer.  All  this 
has  strengthened  the  position,  and  values  have 
hardened  a  little  on  nearly  all  grades.  Stocks  of 
'96  hops  are  light  and  quite  firmly  held.  In  the 
interior  of  this  State  buying  has  been  free,  with 
most  sales  in  range  of  14®l5V4c.  Choice  growths 
in  small  compass  and  would  bring  more  money. 
On  the  Pacific  Coast  the  markets  are  all  higher.  It 
is  estimated  that  about  50,000  bales  are  still 
unsold,  but  fully  50  per  cent  of  these  are  of  poor 
quality. 

Wool. 

The  local  market  is  inactive,  as  is  ordinarily 
the  case  at  this  time  of  year.    In  fact,  the 


entire  month  of  January  is  generally  a  dull 
period  in  the  wool  trade.  It  is  expected,  how 
ever,  this  season  that  buyers  will  be  in  the 
market  much  earlier  than  usual.  In  the 
Eastern  wool  centers  considerable  business 
was  transacted,  mostly  in  Territorial  wools, 
right  in  the  middle  of  the  holiday  period  just 
passed.  The  market  has  a  very  healthy  tone. 
Prospects  are  favorable  for  coming  clip  meet- 
ing with  a  prompt  market  at  profitable  figures 
for  the  grower. 

SPRING. 

Oregon  Valley  17  ®18 

Oregon  Eastern,  choice  13  ®15 

Oregon  Eastern,  fair  to  good  10  @12 

FALL. 

Middle  County,  free  10  @13 

Do      do     defective   9  ®11 

Northern,  free  11  @14 

Do      defective  10  ®11 

Southern  Mountain   9  @12 

Lamb's  free  10  @  1 1 

Lamb's  defective   6%®  8 

San  Joaquin  defective   7  @  6% 

MlllstnfTs. 

Bran  tended  in  favor  of  sellers,  but  not 
enough  to  warrant  any  marked  advance  in 
quotable  values.  Middlings  ruled  steady. 
Rolled  Barley  was  offered  at  same  range  of 
values  last  quoted.  Market  for  Milled  Corn 
did  not  incline  to  any  noteworthy  degree  in 
favor  of  buyers. 

Bran,  $  ton  18  00®I9  00 

Middlings  20  00®22  00 

Barley,  Rolled  19  50®20  00 

Cornmeal  22  00®22  50 

Cracked  Corn  23  00@23  50 

Bay  and  Straw. 

There  was  a  very  fair  demand  for  hay,  and 

sales  were  in  the  main  at  full  current  figures. 

The  cheaper  grades  were  especially  in  good 

request,  with  supplies  of  the  latter  now  down 

to  small  proportions.    Present  indications  are 

that  there  will  be  little  or  no  necessity  for 

carrying  much  hay  of  any  sort  into  the  coming 

season.    Straw  is  without  improvement. 

Wheat  ll  00@15  00 

Wheat  and  Oat  10  00@14  00 

Oat    10  00@13  00 

Barley   9  00®  12  00 

Clover   8  00@10  00 

Stock  Hay   7  50®10  00 

Alfalfa   8  00®10  00 

Compressed  10  00@14  00 

Straw,  f)  bale   30®  40 

Seeds. 

Not  much  doing  at  this  date  in  seeds  of  any 
description.  Mustard  Seed  is  virtually  out  of 
market,  and  in  consequence  any  quotations 
which  may  be  now  named  represent  little 
more  than  nominal  values.  Flaxseed  now 
coming  forward  is  the  property  of  the  oil 
mills,  having  been  held  back  to  await  the 
convenience  of  owners.  Alfalfa  Seed  is  being 
offered  at  same  figures  quoted  for  several 
weeks  past. 

Per  ell 

Mustard,  Yellow  2  75@3  00 

Mustard,  Trieste  Seed  2  75@3  00 

Mustard,  Wild  Brown  2  00®2  25 

Flax  1  65®  1  90 

Per  lb. 

Canary   2M®2% 

Rape  2yt®2% 

Hemp  2%.(m3\i 

Alfalfa,  Utah  52£®6 

Bags  and  Bagging. 

No  change  to  record  in  the  condition  of  this 
market.  There  is  practically  nothing  doing 
and  not  much  reason  to  anticipate  any  great 
amount  of  business  for  several  weeks  to  come. 
Quotable  values  remain  in  same  position  as  at 
date  of  previous  review. 

Calcutta  Grain   bags,  buyer  July   —  @— 

Calcutta  Grain  bags,  22x36,  spot   by,®  b% 

State  Prison  bags,  per  100    5  40  @ — 

Wool  sacks,  4  lb  30  ®— 

Wool  sacks,  3%  lb  27  @— 

Gunnies  10  ® — 

Bean  bags   4Y,®  4% 

Fruit  sacks,  cotton   by,®  6% 

Bides,  Pelts  and  Tallow. 

Market  for  Hides  is  showing  a  decidedly 
healthy  tone,  values  being  higher  than  last 
quoted,  with  demand  at  ruling  figures  suf- 
ficient to  absorb  all  offerings.  Pelts  do  not 
lack  for  custom,  and  are  not  likely  to  drag  for 
some  time  to  come.  Tallow  is  being  favored 
with  a  moderately  firm  market,  quotations 
continuing  as  before. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed,  can 
be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all 
kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side 
brands  or  murrain,  are  not  always  readily 
placed  at  the  lower  quotations. 

Sound.  Culls. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs  ...  10  @\0%      9  @  9% 
Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs. .  —  @  9y,     —   @  %% 
Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs...  —  ®  9        7y,®  8 
Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs  9   @  9%     —  @8 
Light  Cow  Hides, under  50  lbs  —  @  9       —  @  8 

Wet  Salted  Kip   —  @10       —  @9 

Wet  Salted  Veal   —  @10       —  @9 

Wet  Salted  Calf   —  @H        9  @10 

Dry  Hides   —  ®16       —  @13 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs.  .14@15       —  @11 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs  18@20        16  @17 

Horse  Hides,  large  2  25@2  75 

Horse  Hides,  medium  1  60@2  00 

Horse  Hides,  small  25  @50 

Colts'  Hides  25  @50 

Pelts,  long  wool,  per  skin  90  @1  30 

Pelts,  medium,  per  skin  70  @90 

Pelts,  short  wool,  per  skin  40  ®70 

Pelts,  shearling,  per  skin  15  @30 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer  25  @30 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium  —  ®20 
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Deer  Skins,  thin  winter  —  @J0 

Elk  Hides   8  @10 

Tallow,  good  quality   J  ■}» 

Tallow,  No.  2   2  @  2% 

Goat  Skins,  perfect  20  @37H 

Goat  Skins,  damaged  10  fjg 

Kid  Skins   5  ®w 

Honey. 

Former  values  remain  in  force  and  no  ma- 
terial changes  are  anticipated  in  the  near 
future.  There  are  advices  of  considerable 
Honey  still  remaining  in  the  interior.  Re- 
ceipts for  the  season  up  to  January  1st  were 
6850  cases,  as  against  3500  cases  for  the  pre- 
vious year,  and  9500  cases  two  years  ago. 
Shipments  since  July  1st  aggregate  6400 
cases,  and  in  18U6  were  2000  cases,  while  in 
1895  shipments  aggregated  7000  cases. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   4V4®  5 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   SK@  « 

Dark  Tule   l£g  gj 

White  Comb,  lib  frames   7K@  »tt 

Amber  Comb   4  @  6 

Beeswax. 

While  there  is  no  lack  of  demand,  buyers 
refuse  to  advance  bids  beyond  the  range  of 
values  current  for  some  time  past.  Purchas- 
ing is  mostly  for  export. 

Fair  to  choioe,  »  lb  22  @24 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 

Market  for  Beef  shows  no  quotable  decline, 
but  trade  has  been  light  since  the  holidays, 
and  was  not  what  could  be  termed  brisk  the 
preceeding  week.  Mutton  was  not  in  heavy 
supply,  but  no  large  quantities  were  required 
to  satisfy  the  demand  at  the  comparatively 
stiff  prices  which  have  been  lately  current. 
Hogs  which  were  desirable  for  packing,  fat 
stock  of  medium  to  large  size,  met,  as  a  rule, 
with  prompt  custom  at  full  current  values. 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  ¥  lb   6  ©  6S4 

Beef,  2d  quality   5M@  6 

Beef,  3d  quality   5  @  5H 

Mutton— ewes,  6(a6tfc;  wethers   6tf@  7 

Hogs,  bard  grain  fed,  medium   3V4®  8M 

Hogs,  small   3*@  3% 

Hogs,  large  hard   8y,@  B5i 

Hogs,  soft  and  feeders   3  @  3V< 

Hogs,  country  dressed   4tf@  4& 

Veal,  small,*  lb   6H@  8 

Veal,  large,  V  lb   6K@  7 

Lamb,  »  lb   7  @  8 

Poultry. 

One  of  the  noteworthy  features  of  the  week 
was  the  wide  range  of  prices  for  Turkeys, 
especially  on  the  day  prior  to  New  Years. 
Choice  dressed  were  in  active  request  early 
in  the  day  at  17fa!lSc  and  some  poor  stock  sold 
at  16c.  In  the  afternoon  the  market  broke 
under  free  receipts,  and  before  the  close  of 
the  day  fine  dressed  were  obtainable  at  15c, 
some  fair  going  at  12^c.  Since  then  the 
market  for  Turkeys  .has  ruled  dull,  with  a 
weak  tone.  Market  for  old  chickens  showed 
steadiness,  but  demand  most  of  the  current 
week  was  slow.  Continued  liberal  receipts  of 
Eastern  operated  against  sellers  of  home 
product  for  nearly  all  kinds  of  old  fowls. 
Choice  young  stock  was  in  light  receipt  and 
brought  very  good  prices. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  *  lb  14  @  16 

Turkeys,  live  hens,  1*  lb  12  @  12H 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers  11   ®  12 

Hens,  Cal.,  »  doz  3  50@5  00 

Roosters,  old  3  50@4  00 

Roosters,  young,  (full-grown)  4  50(tt5  50 

Fryers  5  00®5  50 

Broilers,  large  5  0O®5  50 

Broilers,  small  3  50®4  50 

Ducks,  young,  f>  doz  4  00@5  50 

Ducks,  old  4  00®5  50 

Geese,  *  pair  1  50@2  00 

Goslings,  »  pair  1  50@2  00 

Pigeons,  Old,  V  doz  1  00®  — 

Pigeons  Young  1  25®  1  50 

Batter. 

While  the  market  shows  an  easier  tone, 
there  is  no  likelihood  of  prices  dropping  to  low 
or  unprofitable  levels  for  some  time  to  come, 
at  least  not  for  the  next  sixty  or  ninety  days. 
Indications  of  liberal  rains  throughout  the 
State  at  an  early  day,  and  the  arrival  of  con- 
siderable Eastern  butter,  combined  to  depress 
values  slightly  from  the  rather  stiff  figures 
established  during  the  holiday  period.  Stocks 
are  light,  however,  and  that  there  will  be 
any  heavy  accumulations  during  the  next  two 
or  three  months  is  wholly  improbable. 

Creamery  extras,  *  lb  31  @32V4 

Creamery  firsts  28H®30 

Creamery  seconds  27  @28 

Dairy  select  27  @28 

Dairy  seconds  24  (&25 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy  —  @  

Mixed  store  14  @ie 

Creamery  In  tubs  25  @— 

Pickled  roll  25  @27K 

Dairy  in  tubs  23  @24 

Firkin,  Cal.,  choice  to  select  22  @23 

Firkin,  common  to  fair  n  @20 

Cheese. 

Market  is  quiet,  and  for  all  descriptions, 
other  than  a  little  extra  mild  and  fancy  new, 
is  favorable  to  buyers.  Supplies  of  held  cheese 
are  of  very  fair  proportions  for  this  time  of 
year,  both  domestic  and  imported  product. 

California  fancy  flat,  new  n  @12 

California,  good  to  choice  10  @ll 

California,  fair  to  good   9  <ai0 

California  Cheddar  10m&HK 

California,  "Young  Americas"  11  @12K 

Eggs- 

There  are  no  heavy  supplies  on  the  market, 
but  with  trade  slow,  and  with  both  buyers 
and  sellers  anticipating  lower  values  in  "the 
near  future,  there  was  naturally  a  lack  of 
firmness.  Arrivals  of  domestic  showed  a 
moderate  increase,  but  importations  of  East- 
ern have  ceased.  It  is  likely  eggs  will  be  for- 
warded from  this  center  to  Eastern  points 
during  the  early  spring  months. 

California,  select,  large  white  and  fresh. .29  ®3i 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.. 26  @28 
California,  good  to  choice  store  23  ®26 


California,  common  to  fair  store  —  @— 

Oregon,  prime  ■  •  y.""« 

Held  Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading.  15  ®21 

Local  Cold  storage  eggs  —  ®— 

Vegetables- 
There  were  fair  receipts  of  early  spring 
vegetables  from  the  Los  Angeles  section,  and 
prices  for  the  same  were  at  a  lower  range 
than  preceding  week,  but  there  was  room 
for  a  decline  without  bringing  values  to  un- 
profitable levels.  Onions  were  not  in  heavy 
stock  and  were  held  a  little  higher  than  last 
quoted,  with  market  especially  firm  for  thor- 
oughly sound  and  uncut. 

Asparagus,  f,  lb   12V4®  25 

Beans,  String,*  lb   6®  9 

Beans,  Lima,  *  B>   — ®  — 

Beans,  Refuge,  f,  ft   — ®  — 

Beans,  Wax,  *  ft   — ®  — 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  *  100   50®  — 

Cauliflower,  *  doz   65®  75 

Corn,  Green,  <p  sack   — ®  — 

Corn,  Alameda,  f,  crate   — ®  — 

Cucumbers,  Alameda,  *  box   — ®  — 

Egg  Plant,  *  lb   12W®  15 

Garlic,  *  ft   2K@  2& 

Mushrooms,  Buttons,  *  lb   — @  — 

Mushrooms,  Wild,  *  lb   — ®  — 

Okra.  Dried,  *  lb   12K®  15 

Onions,  Yellow,  good  to  choice   2  25®  2  50 

Onions,  Yellow,  cut   1  50®  2  00 

Peas,  Sweet,  Garden,  *  ft   3®  6 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  *  ft   8®  10 

Rhubarb,  *  box    — @  — 

Squash,  Summer,  f»  lb   6®  8 

Tomatoes,  Bay,  *  box   30®  60 

Tomatoes,  Los  Angeles,  f,  crate   60®  90 

Potatoes. 

While  no  radical  changes  in  values  were  de- 
veloped, the  tendency  was  in  favor  of  sellers. 
Spot  stocks  are  not  heavy,  neither  are  re- 
ceipts of  large  proportions.  Prospects  are 
favorable  for  the  market  ruling  tolerably  firm 
during  the  balance  of  the  season,  especially 
for  choice  to  select  qualities.  Sweets  sold  at 
about  same  range  last  quoted,  with  no  note- 
worthy scarcity  of  supplies. 

Early  Rose,  River,  *  cental   50®  65 

Peerless,  River   — @  — 

Reds  River   50®  60 

Garnet  Chile,  Mission   — ®  — 

Burbanks,  Salinas   70®  I  00 

Burbanks,  River   50®  75 

Burbanks,  Petaluma  and  Tomales   — ®  — 

Burbanks,  Oregon   60®  90 

Garnet  Chile,  Oregon   — ®  — 

Sweet  River,  »  cental   40  ®  50 

Sweet  Merced   60®  85 


The  Fruit  Market. 


Fresh  Fruits. 

The  display  of  deciduous  fresh  fruits  has 
dwindled  down  to  small  proportions.  Aside 
from  Apples,  Pears  and  Persimmons,  the 
market  is  virtually  bare.  Apples  comprise  the 
principal  stock,  the  other  two  varieties  named 
being  in  too  light  supply  to  admit  of  whole- 
sale trading.  Apple  market  has  not  shown 
much  activity  the  current  week,  partly  due 
to  the  fact  that  offerings  were  mostly  under 
choice.  Inferior  qualities  were  being  crowded 
to  sale  by  numerous  receivers,  and  met  with 
little  custom  from  other  than  street  hawkers, 
the  latter  dictating  low  figures  and  refusing 
to  operate  on  other  than  their  own  terms. 
High  grade  Apples,  choice  to  select  in  every 
respect,  met  with  fair  custom  at  tolerably 
good  figures,  especially  as  compared  with 
prices  at  which  some  of  the  seriously  faulty 
stock  sold  for.  Fancy  qualities  of  Virginia 
Greenings,  4-tiers  to  the  box,  were  quotable 
at  t2.25@2.50  per  60-lb.  box.  Select  Spitzen- 
berg  and  Newtown  Pippins,  as  well  as  other 
equally  desirable  stock,  brought  in  some  in- 
stances a  moderate  advance  on  quotable  rates. 
Pears  were  mostly  more  or  less  faulty,  and 
market  for  same  dragged  in  consequence. 
Choice  Winter  Nelis  commanded  fully  as  good 
figures  as  previously  quoted,  but  inferior 
stock  was  even  more  difficult  to  place  than 
poor  Apples.  Persimmons  moved  slowly,  with 
prices  at  a  rather  low  range,  few  consumers 
having  been  yet  cultivated  up  to  an  apprecia- 
tion of  this  fruit. 

Apples,  Spitzenberg,  4-tler,  per  box          1  00®  1  25 

Apples,  choice  Newton  Pippin,  4  tier, 

*  box   75®  1  00 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  50-ft  box   50®  1  00 

Apples,  common  to  fair.  *  box   20®  40 

Apples,  Bellflower,  *  50-lb.  box   40®  70 

Quinces,  *  box   — @  — 

Figs,  Black,  2-layer  box   — @  — 

Pears,  Common,  *  box   25®  50 

Pears,  Winter  Nelis,  *  box   5fXffi  90 

Persimmons,  small  box    25®  50 

Strawberries,  large,  chest   — @  — 

Dried  Fruits. 

Some  improvement  is  observable  in  the 
market  for  cured  and  evaporated  fruits,  more 
in  the  matter  of  tone  than  in  quotable  values, 
although  for  some  kinds  prices  are  ruling 
more  favorably  to  sellers  than  previously 
quoted,  notably  Prunes  and  Pitted  Plums. 
Stocks  of  Prunes  in  this  center  have  been 
lately  reduced  materially,  and  there  is  now 
little  attempt  made  to  furnish  the  four  sizes, 
local  stocks  not  permitting  of  so  doing  to  any 
noteworthy  degree.  There  are  probably  not 
to  exceed  500  carloads  of  Prunes  now  remain- 
ing in  the  State,  most  of  these  being  in  the 
Santa  Clara  valle3r,  and  last-named  stock  is 
steadily  held  on  the  basis  of  2%c  for  the  four 
sizes.  Odds  and  ends  remaining  in  other  por- 
tions of  the  State  are  obtainable  about  '4c 
per  pound  less.  Pitted  Plums  are  in  light 
supply  and  are  mainly  in  strong  hands.  Any 
changes  in  values  for  this  variety  in  the  near 
future  are  more  apt  to  be  to  firmer  than  easier 
figures.  Market  for  Apricots  of  choice  qual- 
ity is  against  buyers.  In  fact,  large  orders 
for  last-named  description  cannot  now  be 
filled.  Values  for  Peaches  are  being  well  sus- 
tained at  last  quoted  range,  with  supplies 
mainly  in  the  hands  of  jobbers.  Market  for 
all  other  good  to  choice  fruit  is  showing  stead- 
iness, and  if  anticipations  for  spring  trade 
are  realized,  a  pretty  thorough  clean-up  of  all 
kinds  will  then  be  experienced. 


When  you  buy  a  Water  Tank  get  one 
that  will  not  dry  out  and  shrink. 


TANKS! 

 TH 

Patent  Non=Shrinking  Water  Tank, 

The  only  one  suitable  for  dry,  hot  climates.  COSTS  HO  MORE  THAN  COMMON. 
Ask  your  dealer,  or  write  to 
PACIFIC  TANK  CO.,  Sole  manufacturers, 
City  Offices:  33  BKALK  STKKET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

CHAMPION 

Spray  and  Whitewash  Pump. 

This  cut  shows  our  new  spraying  pump,  the 
"Champion,"  and  its  adaptability  to  the  work  for 
which  it  has  been  designed.  As  will  be  seen  from 
the  illustration,  the  pump  is  complete  and  strong. 
It  is  perfectlydouble-acting  and  has  a  brass-lined 
cylinder.  The  motion  of  the  piston  is  horizontal. 
The  leverage  is  very  powerful,  and  the  movement 
easy  and  natural.  The  air  chamber  is  large,  ad- 
mitting of  the  continuous  discharge  necessary  for 
good  and  thorough  spraying. 
Send  for  special  Circular  and  Prices. 

VY/OODIN    dt  LITTLE, 

312  and  314  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


EVAPORATED  OK  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  In  sacks,  per  D>   5i4<8  6 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   6%(3.— 

Apricots.  Moorpark   7  ®  9 

Apples,  In  boxes   6V4®  6Jj 

Figs,  fancy  pressed   8  @10 

Nectarines,  White   i%@  5 

Nectarines,  Red   it®  5 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   4H@  5 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   6  im- 
peaches, peeled,  in  boxes   9  @12 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy.  7  <a  8 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts   4^@  6 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts         4  ®  5 

Pears,  peeled  and  slioed   —  @— 

Plums,  pitted   4  ®  5 

Prunes,  in  sacks,  40— 50's   *H@  5 

50— 60'8   3H®  SU 

60— 70's   3  ®  Shi 

70— 80's   2*@  23£ 

80— 90's   2   @  2% 

90— 100's   1H«I  \\ 

Above  figures  are  on  basis  of  2^c  for  4  sizes. 
Prunes  in  boxes,  He  higher  for  25-tb  boxes,  xc 
higher  for  50- lb  boxes. 

4  sizes  Santa  Claras  and  equal   2H@— 

4  sizes  San  Joaquin  and  Northern  2X®— 

Prunes,  Silver   5  ®8 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apricots,  ordinary  4   &  BK 

Apples,  sliced   3H®  4 

Apples,  quartered   34®  4 

Figs,  Black   2  ®  3tf 

Figs,  White   3  @  4 

Peaches,  unpeeled   3  ®  4 

Plums,  unpltted   1   ®  14 

The  following  review  of  the  dried  fruit  mar- 
ket in  New  York  came  by  recent  mail: 

There  has  been  little  change  in  apples  during 
the  week.  Evaporated  have  had  a  fair  inquiry 
from  both  jobbers  and  exporters,  and  desirable 
grades  have  been  held  with  confidence  at  full  late 
prices.  Sun-dried  also  in  light  supply  and  held 
steadily,  with  some  holders  asking  a  fraction  more 
than  quoted.  Chops  quiet  and  rarely  exceeding 
$3(a:3.50.  Cores  and  skins  sell  mainly  at  $2.25(n  2.50. 
Small  fruits  have  a  moderate  inquiry  at  about 
former  prices.  California  fruit  quite  Arm  under 
■  fair  demand,  though  values  show  no  material 
change. 

Apricots,  Cal.  Moorpark,  1897,  per  lb          9  @U 

Apricots,  Cal.  Royal,  1897,  per  lb   6  @  8H 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1897,  peeled,  per  lb  14  @18 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1897,  unpeeled,  per  lb   5tfffil0 

Pears,  Cal.,  1897,  per  lb   5  @10 

Prunes,  Cal.,  1897,  per  lb   3  ®  8 

Raisins. 

A  generally  better  tone  is  reported  in  the 
Raisin  market,  with  stocks  showing  steady 
reduction,  and  values  for  desirable  qualities 
inclining  against  buyers.  About  1000  car- 
loads are  now  reported  on  hand  in  the  State, 
but  it  is  doubtful  if  over  a  third  of  these  are  of 
prime  quality.  Eastern  dealers  are  carrying 
few  Raisins,  and  are  expected  to  draw  on  this 
market  tolerably  freely  during  the  next  few 
months. 

T.  O.  B.   FRESNO  DELIVERY. 

Imperial  Clusters,  per  box   —  ®  — 

Dehesa  Clusters,  per  box   —  ®  — 

Fancy  Clusters,  per  box   —  @  — 

Boxes,  London  layers,  20-Cb  box   1  00®  1  10 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 

Loose  Muscatel,  4-crown,  IP  lb  4   @  — 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown  3X@3H 

Loose  Muscatel,  2-crown  2  ®  — 

Sultanas  3H(B4 

Seedless  Muscatel  2  @2tf 

Dried  Grapes  1V4@2 

Citrus  Fruits. 

As  the  weather  has  moderated  since  last 
review,  OraDges^have  been  in  better  request, 
but  the  demand  has  not  been  sufficiently 
active  to  cause  better  prices  to  prevail.  For 
best  Navels,  however,  the  market  was  firm 
at  the  quotations.  Lemons  were  not  in  heavy 
receipt,  but  were  in  more  than  ample  supply 
for  immediate  needs.  Limes  were  less  plen- 
tiful than  when  last  quoted  and  market  was 
firmer. 

Oranges— Navel  ¥  box   1  25®  2  75 

Seedlings   75®  1  50 

Lemons— Cal.,  select,  ^  box   2  00®  2  25 

Cal.,  good  to  choice   1  00®  1  50 

Cal.,  common  to  good   50®  1  00 

Limes— Mexican,  $  box   3  00®  4  00 

Cal.,  small  box   50®  1  00 

Grape  fruit,  $  crate   2  50®  4  00 

Nuts. 

Almonds  are  said  to  be  cleaning  up  fairly 
well  the  past  week  or  two.  Present  offerings 
are  mainly  odds  and  ends.  Inquiry  is  mostly 
for  papershell.  Walnuts  are  still  in  good  sup- 
ply and  market  is  devoid  of  firmness,  although 
quotations  are  without  change. 

California  Almonds,  papershell   64®  7 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   44®  5 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   24®  34 

Walnuts  White,  paper  shell   6  @  64 

Walnuts  White,  soft  shell   6  @  64 

Walnuts  White,  Cal.,  standard   5  ®  8 

Chestnuts,  Cal.  Italian   7  ®  8 

Peanuts,  Cal.,  fair  to  prime   44®  5 


Peanuts,  Eastern  hand-picked   5  ®  6 

Pine  Nuts   7  ®  8 


Produce  Receipts. 
Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals  and 
other  California  products  for  the  past  week 
and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  compared  with 
corresponding  time  the  previous  year,  are  as 
follows : 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  H-sks   51,322 

Wheat,  ctls  241,061 

Barley,  ctls   24.855 

i  Oats,  ctls   14,124 

I  Corn,  ctls   15,825 

!  Rye,  ctls  

I  Beans,  sks   17,568 

Potatoes,  sks   15,078 

Onions,  sks   2,126 

Hay,  tons   1,383 

Wool,  bales   29 

Hops,  bales   87 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  K-sks   51,192 

Wheat,  ctls  273,491 

Barley,  ctls   8,270 

Oats,  ctls   103 

Corn,  ctls   1,887 

Beans,  sks   5,148 

Hay,  bales   4,401 

Wool,  lbs  

Hops,  tt>8   520 

Honey,  cases   169 

Potatoes,  pkgs   1.656 


Since  Same  Time 
July  1,  '97.  Last  rear. 


1,675,612 
6.H21.360 
2.S:i-J.I»iH 
9,526 
24,991 
242,107 
46,064 
12.727,776 
613,104 
6,388 
150.750 


2,560,924 
7,583,861 
2,1154,239 
17,292 
9,125 
249,325 
31,672 
6,698.112 
713,616 
2,006 
43,775 


Prices  quoted  in  this  review  are  intended, 
unless  otherwise  specified,  to  represent  whole- 
sale values,  obtainable  on  offerings  from  the 
producer,  and  on  round  lots  delivered  at  San 
Francisco.  The  reviews  of  the  markets  are 
for  the  week  ending  Wednesday  noon,  while 
quotations  are  based  on  values  current  on 
above  dates.  It  is  the  aim  of  The  Pacific 
Rural  Press  to  have  its  quotations  represent 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  existing  values.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  at 
times,  owing  to  the  superior  merit  of  offer- 
ings, undue  competition  between  buyers,  or 
other  reasons,  higher  figures  are  realized  than 
are  justified  as  quotations.  On  the  other 
hand,  produce  of  decidedly  inferior  quality  is 
apt  to  be  sold  at  less  than  lowest  figures. 


California 


Dried  Fruit 
York. 


at  New 


New  York,  January  5  — California  dried  fruits: 
Apples  tlrm;  other  fruits  quiet  and  steady.  Evap- 
orated Apples,  common,  5@7c  per  pound:  prime 
wire  tray,  8®f*<c;  wood  dried  prime,  8^®84c: 
choice,  84@8yc;  fancy.  9(S94c.  Prunes,  3fa8c 
per  pound.  Apricots,  Royal.  7@8c;  Moorpark, 
9®  11c.    Peaches,  unpeeled,  7(a.lUc;  peeled,  12  via- 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 


iff  General  Commission  Merchants,  >fr 

810  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  S.  F. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

•VPersonal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 

Interest. 

IT  CURES  DISEASE 

IT  HAS  CURED  OTHERS  AND  WILL  CURE  YOU. 

WM.  RADAM'S  MICROBE  KILLER. 

Antiseptic,  Tonic  and  lilood  Purifier. 

Write  or  call  for  pamphlet,  free:  "Disease,  the 
Cause  and  Cure." 


Sangrura  Sprudel  Salts:  Nature's  remedy  for 
constipation.   Price,  50  cents  per  bottle. 

Prof.  I.  T.   Rinehart's  Tape  Worm  Core: 

Guaranteed  to  remove  all  Tape  Worms.  Advice 
free.   Correspondence  confidential. 

Write,  wire  or  call. 

RADAM'S  MICROBE  KILLER  CO., 

1340  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

liranch:   216  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


January  8,  189S. 


The  Pacific 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


Tulare  Not  Favorable  to  Farmers' 
Clubs. 


At  the  last  meeting  of  Tulare  Grange 
the  Secretary  read  a  communication 
from  Bro.  G.  W.  Worthen,  Worthy 
Master  of  San  Jose  Grange,  in  which 
he  took  occasion  to  approve  resolu- 
tions of  Tulare  Grange  on  the  organi- 
zation of  local  farmers'  clubs,  as  dis- 
cussed at  the  State  meeting  of 
horticulturists. 

This  brought  a  further  discoursive 
consideration  of  the  subject,  which 
shows  the  general  conclusions  of  the 
members  to  be  that  there  must  be  a 
State  organization  for  effective  work  ; 
that  without  this  local  organizations 
are  futile  ;  that  the  methods  suggested 
of  farmers'  clubs  maintaining  places  of 
meeting,  open  all  the  time  for  business 
meetings  and  social  intercourse  of 
farmers'  families  while  in  town,  is,  first, 
undesirable  as  entailing  more  expense 
than  farmers  are  willing  to  assume, 
and,  second,  that  for  a  place  where 
farmers'  families  can  meet  socially  and 
have  the  benefit  of  the  papers  and 
periodicals  of  the  day  the  free  reading 
rooms  and  circulating  libraries  now 
maintained  by  nearly  every  little  town 
will  answer  a  much  better  purpose. 

That  co-operation  amongst  farmers 
in  selling  and  buying  is  one  of  the 
great  needs  of  the  day,  but  that  no 
farmers'  organization  can  better  serve 
such  a  purpose  than  the  Patrons  of 
Husbandry,  with  its  National,  State 
and  subordinate  Granges,  now  working 
faithfully  and  untiringly  in  the  farmers' 
cause,  and  that  this  organization  can 
and  will  do  more,  if  the  farmers  are 
only  true  to  themselves  and  their 
farmers'  organization;  if  they  will 
better  co-operate  with  and  support, 
from  a  sense  of  duty  and  patriotism, 
the  Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

It  is  the  rule  of  Tulare  Grange  to 
consider,  from  an  educational  and 
patriotic  standpoint,  matters  of 
public  interest,  carefully  ignoring 
such  subjects  as  are  partisan.  On  these 
lines  the  Grange  has  taken  deep  inter- 
est in  good  roads,  how  to  make  and 
how  to  keep  them,  and  on  agricultural 
education,  from  the  primary  school  to 
the  university.  Mindful  of  this  educa- 
tional feature  of  the  Grange,  the 
Worthy  Lecturer  said  in  the  near  fu- 
ture he  will  ask  the  Grange  considera- 
tion of  a  course  of  agricultural  home 
reading,  such  as  is  now  proposed  by 
the  College  of  Agriculture,  West  Vir- 
ginia; of  the  U.  S.  postal  savings  law 
now  before  Congress,  and  of  the  pri- 
mary election  law  of  California,  now 
assailed  by  political  bosses  and  hacks. 

Bro.  Shoemaker,  Worthy  Steward  of 
the  State  Grange,  said  he  had  been 
invited  to  install  the  officers  of  Stock- 
ton and  sister  Granges  at  joint  installa- 
tion and  had  accepted  the  same.  The 
Brother  was  requested  to  convey  the 
fraternal  greeting  of  Tulare  Grange 
to  the  Granges  he  will  then  meet  with, 
wishing  them  a  very  happy  New  Year 
and  each  and  every  member  health  and 
prosperity.  J.  T. 


Anniversary  Celebration  at  Sac= 
ramento. 


The  thirtieth  anniversary  of  the 
foundation  of  the  P.  of  H.  was  duly 
celebrated  last  month  by  Sacramento 
Grange  with  a  feast  of  formal  literary 
and  musical  exercises. 

W.  W.  Greer,  Master  of  the  State 
Grange,  in  his  address,  spoke  of  the 
enormous  increase  of  membership 
since,  thirty  years  ago,  seven  farmers 
met  and  organized  the  first  grange. 
Now  it  numbers  its  members  by  the 
hundreds  of  thousands,  New  York 
State  alone  having  100,000,  and 
Pennsylvania  nearly  as  many. 
He  gave  an  interesting  account 
of  the  work  done  by  the  National 
Grange  at  its  meeting  last  year,  and 
said  that  he  found  the  different  States 
were  working  along  different  lines  of 
Grange  work. 

Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  he  found, 
were  working  thoroughly  along  the 
line  of  co-operation  and  had  derived 


great  benefit  from  co-operation,  both 
in  buying  and  selling,  and  their  mem- 
bers are  well  satisfied  with  the  results 
achieved.  In  the  New  England  States, 
on  the  contrary,  the  work  is  along  the 
social  lines  of  Grange  work  and  a  reg- 
ular programme  of  education  is  being 
carried  out,  attention  being  paid 
mainly  to  literary  and  kindred  educa- 
tional matters. 

Other  States  work  along  other  lines, 
but  all  in  the  road  of  progress.  He 
found,  further,  that  the  Grange  has 
won  profound  respect  of  outsiders 
throughout  the  East  by  its  conserva- 
tive methods  and  its  sticking  to  the 
lines  on  which  it  was  projected. 

Following  there  was  an  interesting 
programme  of  songs,  recitations,  etc., 
in  which  the  ladies  of  the  Grange  were 
the  chief  actors. 


Two  Rock  on  Direct  Legislation. 


Two  Rock  Grange  (Sonoma  Co.)  has 
adopted  the  following  resolution  and 
asks  all  other  Granges  in  California  to 
give  the  subject  consideration  : 

Resolved,  That  Two  Rock  Grange  favors 
"direct  legislation;"  that  it  sees  in  it  the 
means  of  purifying  politics,  of  destroying  the 
lobby,  of  simplifying  elections,  diminishing 
partisanship,  educating  the  people  by  forcing 
them  to  think  of  public  measures,  knowing 
they  will  themselves  be  directly  responsible 
for  good  as  well  as  bad  laws,  and  last,  though 
not  least,  our  legislators  will  be  our  servants 
and  not  our  rulers;  and  be  it  also 

Resolved,  That  Two  Rock  Grange  will  not 
favor  any  candidate  for  legislative  office,  no 
matter  of  what  party,  who  will  not  pledge 
himself  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  bring  about 
"direct  legislation.''  That  it  will  use  its  in- 
fluence to  induce  its  neighbors  and  the  part 
of  the  public  it  comes  in  contact  with  to  care- 
fully study  the  advantages  or  disadvantages 
of  "direct  legislation  "  and  compare  it  to  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  present 
system  of  indirect  legislation.  And  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions  be 
made  public  in  our  local  and  Grarige  press, 
and  each  subordinate  Grange  of  the  State 
be  requested  to  co-operate  with  us  in  causing 
this  question  to  be  agitated. 


List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Reported  by  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.,  Pioneer 
Patent  Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  DECEMBER  21,  1897. 

595,845.— Carpet  Stretcher  —  Ansley  &  May, 

Davenport,  Wash. 
595,757 —Chopping  Board— J.  B.  Biles,  Elma, 

Wash. 

595,761.— Broom— H.  Brockmann,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 
595,939.— Cigar  Box— C.  A.  Coey,  Fairfield,  Wash. 
595,700. — Vehicle  Wheel— J.  T.  Davis,  S.  F. 
595,806.— Envelope; — S.  M.  Edwards,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal 

595,875.— Tent— J.  W.  Ernest,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
595,715.— Wagon— G  G.  Kaiser,  Johnson,  Wash. 
595,778.— Sprinkler— E.  A.  Knoop,  Monterey.  Cal. 
595,915.— Fuse  Cutter— E.  A.  Langford,  Washing- 
ton, Cal. 

595,886  —Stop  Cock  Lock— R.  B.  Mullen,  Tacoma, 
Wash. 

595,919.— Water  Engine— W.  R.  Phillips,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

595,788.— Benzine  Apparatus— Small  &  Stillman, 
Sacramento,  Cal. 

595,793.— Water  Purifier— H.  Stillman,  Sacra- 
mento, Cal. 

595,750.— Insect  Exterminator— C.  Zimmerman, 
Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 

Note.— Plain  and  Certified  Copies  of  O.  S.  and  For- 
eign patents  obtained  by  Dewey.  Strong&Co.,  by  mall 
or  telegraphic  order.  American  and  Foreign  patents 
secured,  and  general  patent  business  transacted 
with  perfect  security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  in 
the  shortest  possible  time. 


BLUE  GUMS, 

MONTEREY  CYPRESS, 
F*OR  SALE  in  Lots  to  Suit. 

Write  tor  prices  delivered  on  wharf  in  San 
Francisco.  Address 
W.  A.  T.  STRATTON.  Nurseryman,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


DOLLAR  STRAW/BERRY. 

The  best  and  most  profitable  strawberry  ever 
grown.  Plantz  Seedling — The  most  promising 
new  Plum.  Wickson,  Red  June,  Wlllard,  Ori- 
ent, Normand  and  all  other  good  Plums  and 
Prunes — new  and  old.  Sneed — The  earliest  Peach. 

A  full  stock  of  finest  Fruit  Trees  and  Plants. 

Prices  on  application.  Address 
THE  LINCOLN  NURSERIES,  Newcastle,  Cal. 


Orchard  Manager 

WANTED. 

A  steady  position  is  open  to  a  man  of  executive 
ability,  possessing  a  thorough  knowledge  of  fruit 
raising.  Write  stating  experience,  references  and 
salary  expected. 

Address  Box  38,  Rural  Press  Office. 


An  Elgin  watch  always  has  the  word  "Elgin  " 
on  the  works.   Elgin  National  Watch  Co.,  Elgin,  111. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc.  j  For  the  Season  1897-189 
SANTA  ROSA  NURSERIES. !     J-  T.  BOGUE, 


CLAIRAC  MAMMOTH.  IMPERIAL,  and 
GIANT  PRUNES. 

WICKSON,  RED  JUNE,  and  Other  Choice 
Japanese  PLUMS. 

«®-A  fine  lot  of  California  Soft-Shell  Walnuts  and 

other  nursery  stock. 
Address  R.  W.  BELL,  Santa;Rosa,  Cal. 


Jerrys 


grow  paying  crops  because  they're 
fresh  and  always  tlie  best.  For  j 
sale  everywhere.  Refuse  substitutes. 
Stick  to  Ferry's  Seeds  and  prosper. 
1898  Seed  Annual  free.  Write  for  it. 
D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


NURSERYHAN, 

MARYSVILLE  CALIFORNIA. 

ALL  KINDS  OF 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees. 

PHILIPS'  CLING  PEACH  TREES. 

ASK    FOR  PRICES. 
Established  1876. 

MYROBOLAN 
NURSERY. 

NO  IRRIGATION. 

Offers  for  the  Season  of  1897-8 
a  Complete  Assortment  of 


Fruit  Trees. 


CLEAN,  . 
HEALTHY, 
NON-IRRIGATED 

Correspondence  Solicited. 

JAS.  O'NEILL,  Haywards,  Alameda  Co.,  Cal. 


Trees  and  Plants. 

Fruit,  Ornamental  and  Semi=Tropical. 


Palms,  Roses  and  Evergreens. 
Imperiale  Epineuse  Pru me. 
Japan  Plums. 

uee n  Olive  and  Resistant  Vines. 


We  offer  a  Complete  Stock  for  the  Orchard,  Vineyard  and  Garden. 
For  Complete  List,  Send  for  Our  New  Catalogue. 

California  Nursery  Co., 

JOHN  ROCK,  Manager.  NILES,  CAL. 


FANCHER  CREEK 
NURSERY, 


Fresno, 
Cal. 


The  Leading  Growers  in 
the  State  of 


Deciduous  Fruit  Trees,  Olives, 
I  Citrus  and  Ornamental  Trees, 


A  Well  Selected  and  Complete  Assortment  of 

Palms,  Roses  and  Green-House  Plants. 


8 

Send  for  price-list  and  New  Descriptive  Catalogue.    We  offer  many  new  and  valuable 

Lvelties. 
GEO.  C.  ROEDINQ,  Proprietor. 


The  Morgan 
Spading  Harrow. 

ENDORSED  BY  ALL  I 

A  SUCCESS  EVERYWHERE  I 

Greatest  Pulverizer  of  the  Age. 
Something  New  and  Original. 

THEY  MAINTAIN  THE  FRONT  RANK  IN 
EVERY  CONTEST  ON  EVERY  FIELD. 

Most  Simple,  Most  Durable,  and  Most  Satisfac- 
tory Cultivator  in  Use.  Specially  Adapted 
for  the  Cultivation  of  Vineyards  and  Orchards. 

H.  C.  SHAW  PLOW  WORKS, 

Pacific  Coast  Agents,       STOCKTON,  CAL. 


WJPr  p   Prepared  Roofing. 
9  M*    0  One  ply.  Cheap.  Good  for  two  or  three  years. 

Three  ply.   A  first-class  roof. 

BUILDING  PAPERS,  TARRED  FELTS,  ROOF  PAINTS,  COAL  TAR. 
Pacific  Refining:  and  Roofing;  Co., 

Sold  by  Dealers.  113  NEW  MONTGOMERY  ST.,  S.  F.  Send  for  Samples. 
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DEERE   I7VYF>LE7VYEINT"  COMPANY, 

209=211  MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


The 
Forbes 
C  ultivator. 

COMPACT.    DURABLE.   :LIGHT  DRAFT. 


A  NEW  BOOK, 


THE 


CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 


Best  Iron  and 

Steel. 
No  woo«l«  ork 
to  weather- 
cherk  or 

■put. 

No  neck  draft. 
Teeth  and  Shovels 
will  not  clog;. 
Driver  has  his 
work  In   front  of 
him. 

Any  tooth  may  he 
used. 


Tlie  Forbes  Cultivator  Is  made  In  two  sizes,  eleven  or 
thirteen  teeth.  The  eleven-tooth  cuts  six  feet  In  width, 
or  by  removing  bolts  can  be  reduced  to  live- foot  or  even 
smaller  If  desired.  The  eleven-tooth  Is  calculated  for  a 
two-horse  machine.  The  thlrteen-tooth  for  three  or  four 
horses,  and  cuts  either  five,  six  or  elRht  feet  In  width. 
This  Implement  Is  commended  by  all  who  use  It.  For  further  particulars, 
call  on  or  address 

GEORGE    WI.  FORBES, 

Patentee  and  Manufacturer  (iuhservllle,  Santa  Clara  Co..  Cal. 


IN 


Some  Uses  for  P&B  Paint: 

FOR  INSIDE  OF 

Water  Tanks  —Roofs 
Water  Troughs   —Fence  Posts 


Barrels 


—Pipe 


WATER  PROOF— ACID  PROOF—PURE  AND  TASTELESS. 

WRITE  US  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO.,  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO.,  Patent  Solicitors,  330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


GARDEN  AND  FIELD. 

A   MANUAL  OF  PRACTICE    WITH   AND  WITHOUT  IRRIGATION,   FOR  SEMI-TROPICAL 

COUNTRIES. 


By  EDWARD  J.  WICKSON,  A.  M. 

Professor  of  Agricultural  Practice  in  the  University  of  California;  Author  of  "California  Fruits 
and  How  to  Grow  Them;"  President  of  the  California  State  Floral  Society; 
Horticultural  Editor  of  the  "Pacific  Rural  Press"  of  San  Francisco,  etc. 

LARGE  OCTAVO;  336  PAGES;  12  FULL-PAGE  PLATES. 


CONTENTS; 


Chapter. 

I.  Vegetable  Growing  in  California. 
II.  Farmers'  Gardens  in  California. 

III.  California  Climate  as  Related  to  Vegetable 

Growing. 

IV.  Vegetable  Soils  of  California. 
V.  Garden  Irrigation. 

VI.  Garden  Drainage  in  California. 
VII.  Cultivation. 
VIII.  Fertilization. 
IX.  Garden  Location  and  Arrangement. 
X.  The  Planting  Season. 
XI.  Propagation. 
XII.  Asparagus 

XIII.  Artichokes. 

XIV.  Beans. 
XV.  Beet. 

XVI.  Cabbage  Family. 

XVII.  Carrot,  Parsnip,  and  Salsify. 

XVIII.  Celery. 
XIX.  Chicory. 


Chapter. 
XX.  Corn. 
XXI.  Cucumber. 
»Egg  Plant. 
7  Lettuce. 
Melons. 
Onion  Family. 
Peas. 
Peppers. 
Potatoes. 
Radishes. 
Rhubarb. 
Spinach.^ 
Squashes. 
Tomato. 
•SMV.  Turnip. 
«  vXV.  Vegetable  Sundries, 
jn  .XVI.  Vegetables  for  Canning  and  Drying. 
^  XVII.  Seed  Growing  in  California. 
s»  XVIII.  Garden  Protection. 
O.XX1X.  Weeds  in  California. 
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m 

~  XI 

■  •"Viii. 


Price  Postpaid. 

Address  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers,  330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


FRANCIS  SMITH 

 MANUFACTURERS  OF  


& 


CO., 

"5 


FOR    TO  VAV  IN    W/ATER  WORKS. 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

130  BEAU:  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  maKlng  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  sup- 
plied for  making  Pipe.  Estimates  given  when  required.  Are  prepared  for  coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes 
with  Asphaltum. 


and  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 





Vol.  LV.    No.  3. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  JANUARY  15,  1898. 


TWENTY -EIGHTH  YEAR. 

Office.  330  Market  Street. 


In  a  Private  Garden. 


US* 


It  will  interest  many  readers  of  the  Rural  to 
have  a  glimpse  in  the  garden  of  Prof.  Emory  E. 
Smith,  of  Palo  Alto.  Prof.  Smith  is  widely  known 
as  an  ardent  lover  of  plants  and  as  a  horticulturist, 
in  esthetic  and  ornamental  lines  especially.  He  has 
resided  in  several  parts  of  California,  and  has 
labored  for  the  advance  of  California  floriculture 
through  his  long  term  as  secretary  of  the  State 
Floral  Society,  and  otherwise.  About  three  years 
ago,  Prof.  Smith  began  the  development  of  a  home 
place  at  Palo  Alto,  and  it  is  a  part  of  this  which  the 
photographer  has  caught  in  his  picture.  It  is  an 
excellent  illustration  of  two  things:  one  is  that  it 
does  not  require  a  large  place  to  produce  a  certain 
freedom  and  largeness  of  effect.  One  would  be  apt 
to  conclude  from  the  picture  that  the  grounds 
shown  must  extend  over  acres  of  space,  whereas  in 
fact  the  whole  premises  cover  only  about  half  an 
acre.  This  is  accomplished  by  the  skill  which  Prof. 
Smith  has  shown  in  his  laying  out.  He  has  myriads 
of  plants  of  all  kinds  in  his  garden.  We  doubt  if 
any  similar  area  in  the  State,  unless  it  be  %  florist's 
saleyard,  which  has  such  a  varied  collection  of 
plants  in  such  numbers,  and  yet,  instead  of  impress- 
ing the  visitor  as  a  jungle  or  a  saleyard,  it  gives 
the  impression  of  spaciousness,  as  we  have  said. 
Another  lesson  of  the  place  is  the  speed  with  which 
effects  can  be  produced  in  California.  By  the  use 
of  somewhat  mature  specimens  of  palms  and  other 
trees,  and  by  choice  of  quickly  growing  foliage 
plants,  a  few  months  will,  in  California,  produce  the 
effect  of  a  well-established  and  time-honored  gar- 
den. Of  course,  this  can  be  done  to  a  certain 
extent  in  colder  climates,  by  the  summer  planting 
out  of  winter  protected  plants;  but  in  the  best  of 
such  efforts  the  newness  and  unfitness  of  the  affair 
is  never  fully  concealed.  In  California,  transplanted 
growths  take  almost  at  once  to  their  new  situation 
and  begin  active  growth,  and  this  behavior  almost 
at  once  constitutes  them  established  plants  as  though 
to  the  manner  born. 

Prof.  Smith's  collections  of  plants  include  many 


SCENE    IN   THE   GARDEN    OF   PROF.    EMORY    E.    SMITH,    PALO  ALTO. 


rare  and  interesting  specimens,  and  his  exhibits  at 
the  meetings  of  the  State  Floral  Society  are  always 
unique  and  attractive. 


In  the  Squash"  Field. 


The  squash  is  another  of  the  great  vegetables  of 
California.  Nearly  every  member  of  the  great 
squash  family  thrives  in  California,  and  at  some  of 


VIEW    IN   A    SQUASH   FIELD   IN   ARROYO    GRANDE   VALLEY-FROM    "CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 


our  State  fairs  exhibits  have  been  made  by  squash 
fad-ists  including  at  least  a  hundred  varieties  of  all 
sizes,  forms  and  colors — from  the  tiny  gourd  to  the 
monstrous  prize  pumpkin  with  a  certified  weight  of 
above  300  pounds.  Certainly  it  is  a  great  country 
for  the  amateur  cucurbitist  to  delight  his  fancy  in 
and  it  also  affords  an  exceptional  chance  for  scien- 
tific study  of  the  squash,  for  the  long  growing  sea- 
son and  other  conditions  favoring  development  are 
here  enjoyed  to  perfection. 

The  features  of  the  squash 
proposition  which  delight  most 
people,  however,  are  the  sizes 
which  are  secured  and  the  pro- 
lificness  of  the  vines,  which  re- 
sult in  a  great  acre-yield.  The 
picture  on  this  page,  which  is 
reproduced  from  our  new  book 
on  "California  Vegetables," 
shows  a  characteristic  Califor- 
nia squash  field,  in  which  the 
fruits  lie  so  thickly  that  one 
can  in  many  cases  cross  the 
field  without  touching  the 
ground.  For  such  a  yield  as 
this  a  good,  rich  and  amply 
moist  soil  is  necessary.  The 
picture  was  taken  in  the  fa- 
mous squash  region  of  Arroyo 
Grande  valley  in  San  Luis  Obis- 
po county,  but  the  "squash 
belt "  is  a  pretty  long  and  pretty 
wide  affair  in  California.  All 
along  the  coast,  where  there 
are  deep,  rich  soils,  and  in  the 
hot  interior  valleys  as  well,  if 
there  is  moisture  enough  natu- 
rally or  by  irrigation,  the  squash 
attains  immense  size,  producing 
vast  amounts  of  stock  feed. 
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then  the  whole  subject  matter  was  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee consisting  of  Regents  Chase,  Denicke,  Marye, 
Mrs.  Hearst  and  the  President  of  the  University. 

On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  the  San  Francisco 
Farmers'  Club  met  to  consider  the  same  proposition. 
J.  B.  Burdell  and  William  H.  Roussel  read  papers 
on  the  subject,  treating  of  the  advisability  and  feasi- 
bility of  the  project,  and  pointing  out  the  benefit 
that  would  result  to  those  who  were  engaged  in 
dairy  or  farm  work.  The  subject  was  informally 
discussed  after  the  papers  had  been  read,  there  be- 
ing no  opposition  to  the  idea. 


The  Produce  Markets. 

The  San  Francisco  wheat  market  has  "  eased  off" 
a  little  as  to  prices  during  the  week,  spot  quotations 
running  less  by  25c  per  ton  than  at  our  last  writing. 
The  cause,  as  nearly  as  it  can  be  traced,  is  that 
there  is  more  offering  than  the  immediate  English 
market  will  take.  Nobody  looks  upon  the  decline  as 
significant,  and  as  usual  when  things  get  into  this 
condition  there  is  little  business  doing.  The  only 
interesting  local  fact  in  connection  with  wheat  is 
that  another  ship  is  loading  for  South  Africa.  Among 
those  best  informed  there  is  no  faith  in  this  proving 
a  permanent  market  for  California  grain.  This  sea- 
son's export  grows  out  of  the  fact  that  Australia  is 
short  and  so  calls  upon  us  to  supply  her  customers. 

The  dried  fruit  market  continues  demoralized  as 
to  prices,  though  there  is  more  and  more  inquiry 
from  Eastern  buyers.  Consigned  goods  have  been 
sold  down  at  prices  which  holders  here  are  unwilling 
to  match,  and  of  course  this  makes  a  dull  situation. 
Whether  the  condition  is  so  bad  as  to  spoil  the  whole 
season  nobody  can  tell  ;  but  there  are  some  who 
think  so.  On  the  part  even  of  strong  holders  there 
is  manifest,  as  the  season  wears  on,  an  eagerness  to 
sell,  and  this  fact  is  not  without  its  influence.  Still 
there  are  many  firm  holders  confident  of  the  future. 

In  the  general  produce  market  there  is  not  much 
change.  Dairy  products  are  cheaper,  hogs  are 
higher,  hops  are  looking  up  and  hay  is  booming.  For 
particulars  see  our  market  report. 


The  Week. 


Weather  and  Crops. 

The  great  variety  in  the  current  weather  supply 
and  the  extremes  of  temperature  realized  are  doing 
very  much  to  allay  the  anxiety  about  sufficient 
water  for  crop  purposes.  Roadside  observers  all 
agree,  so  far  as  we  have  beard,  that  the  intense  cold 
we  have  had  and  the  freedom  with  which  snow  has 
been  blown  over  the  face  of  the  State  are  not  marks 
of  a  dry  year,  and  that  a  season  which  is  capable  of 
such  pranks  will  have  no  trouble  in  nearly  drowning 
us  with  rain  as  soon  as  it  gets  ready.  The  disposi- 
tion, then,  is  to  wait  and  to  hope  for  all  that  can  be 
desired. 

The  snow  has  been  the  weather  sensation  of  the 
week  at  all  points  from  the  citrus  groves  of  south- 
ern California  northward.  In  some  places  such  an 
amount  of  snow  has  not  been  known  for  a  decade, 
and  in  some  places  quite  enough  rain  for  present  use 
has  fallen  during  the  week.  The  situation  is,  there- 
fore, more  promising  than  recently,  and  a  good  gen- 
eral downpour  of  warm  rain  would  reassure  every- 
body. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  M. 
Wednesday,  Jan.  12,  1898,  are  from  official  sources, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  : 


Raisin  Situation  at  Fresno. 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  Fresno  Expositor 
of  10th  inst.  and  represents  the  local  hopeful  view  of 
the  situation: 

During  the  past  week  or  more  there  has  been  considerable 
inquiry  for  raisins,  and  while  it  is  not  known  that  any  deliv- 
ery or  sales  have  been  made,  the  prospect  is  good  for  sales 
resulting  at  an  early  date.  The  prices  ranging  this  morning 
were  2  cents  for  2-crown,  3% <3)3%  cents  for  3-crownsand 
cents  for  4-crown  raisins. 

While  it  is  conceded  that  the  growers  have  been  holding 
back  their  produce,  the  fact  is,  notwithstanding,  that  up  to 
Jan.  1st  2600  cars  of  raisins  have  been  shipped  to  the  East 
from  Fresno,  when  at  this  time  last  year  only  2500  cars  had 
been  sent.  The  crop  proved  to  be  a  larger  one  than  estimated 
at  the  picking  season.  While  it  is  definitely  known  how  much 
of  a  stock  the  packers  have  handled  to  date,  it  is  guesswork 
how  much  has  been  held  back  by  the  raisin  growers.  The  es- 
timates are  that  they  have  from  500  to  800  carloads  awaiting 
unloading  on  the  market. 

A  remarkable  feature  in  connection  with  the  market  is  the 
one  that  there  is  practically  no  demand  for  Seedless  Sultanas 
and  Thompsons.  This  is  attributed  to  the  fact  of  the  seeded 
raisin  being  in  the  market.  At  any  rate,  this  is  the  belief  en- 
tertained from  the  conditions  of  the  market.  It  is  remem- 
bered that  when  the  seeded  raisin  was  put  on  the  market 
about  the  middle  of  last  September,  the  Seedless  dropped  in 
price  about  fifteen  days  after  from  bl/t  to  4  and  3%  cents  a 
pound,  with  few  offerings  and  little  demand,  while  the  price 
of  the  seeded  product  has  kept  up  stiffly  from  ~l/s  to  8'i  cents 
a  pound. 

The  commission  men  and  packers  declare  that  the  seedless 
raisin  has  been  practically  driven  out  of  the  market  by  the 
other  article,  and  they  comment  upon  this  as  a  remarkable 
feature,  considered  as  the  result  of  only  one  season. 


and  a  steering  wheel  approximately  in  line  with  it  at  the 
front,  so  that  the  thrashing  machine  is  carried  upon  these  two 
wheels  in  line  with  each  other.  When  it  is  properly  connected 
with  the  header  frame,  this  connection  will  prevent  it  from 
tipping  over.  The  connection  between  the  two  consists  of  a 
rack  bar  or  equivalent  bracing  arm,  one  end  of  which  is  mov- 
able, so  that  the  header  frame  inclines  upwardly  or  down- 
wardly in  passing  over  uneven  surfaces.  The  thrashing  ma- 
chine can,  by  means  of  this  connection,  always  be  maintained 
nearly  or  quite  vertical.  Various  mechanisms  may  be  em- 
ployed to  make  the  connection  between  the  two  and  to  adjust 
it  so  as  to  keep  the  threshing  machine  level. 

This  form  of  machine  was  used  with  much  success 
during  the  past  season  in  hilly  sections,  and  will  be 
iu  great  demand  during  the  coming  season  where  a 
medium  weight  machine  is  required. 

The  company  has  for  some  years  been  building  a 
larger  machine  for  the  same  purpose,  in  which  the 
threshing  machine  has  a  large  bearing  wheel  upon 
each  side.  These  wheels  are  mounted  in  vertically 
movable  frames,  and  by  means  of  a  connected  oper- 
ating mechanism  one  wheel  may  be  raised  and  the 
other  depressed,  to  keep  the  threshing  machine  level 
upon  the  steepest  hillsides  which  can  be  worked. 
Many  of  these  machines  have  been  in  successful  use 
in  Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho  and  Montana,  as  well 
as  in  California,  and  Mr.  Benjamin  Holt  has  recently 
made  a  visit  to  the  great  grain  producing  sections  of 
Russia,  with  a  view  to  introducing  the  improved 
machinery  in  that  country. 

The  Bag  Supply  at  San  Quentin. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  State  Prison  Directors 
Warden  Hale  made  a  report  upon  the  bag  supply 
and  the  amount  of  jute  on  hand  and  ordered  as 
follows  : 

Number  of  grain  bags  on  hand,  2,247,500;  number  held  for 
shipment  on  orders  from  last  year,  135,500;  number  of  bags 
available  for  sale,  2, 112,000;  raw  jute  on  hand  and  in  ware- 
house, 2180  bales,  which  will  run  the  mills  until  about  April 
10,  1898;  jute  contracted  for  to  arrive,  8000  bales  on  ship  Eccle- 
fechan,  out  from  Calcutta  seventy-one  days,  and  1000  bales  per 
December  steamer  from  Calcutta  via  Hongkong. 

Condensing  flilk  in  Orange  County. 

The  manufacture  of  condensed  milk  in  California 
has  undergone  various  vicissitudes,  but  has  pro- 
ceeded in  spite  of  competition  with  large  importa- 
tions from  the  Eastern  factories.  An  interesting 
account  of  the  operation  of  the  establishment  in 
Orange  county  is  given  by  the  Auabeim  Gazette: 

"The  Pacific  Creamery  at  Buena  Park  is  a  very 
busy  place.  A  force  of  twenty-four  employes  are 
kept  constantly  engaged  in  condensing  and  steriliz- 
ing from  7000  to  8000  pounds  of  milk  daily,  which  is 
delivered  in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning.  The 
milk  is  produced  by  some  eighty  farmers,  who  own 
choice  dairy  herds  in  the  neighborhood  of  Buena 
Park  and  Norwalk.  The  wagons  drive  up  to  the 
creamery  and  deliver  the  milk  to  the  weigher,  where 
it  is  weighed  and  tested,  the  payment  for  it  being 
made  upon  the  quantity  of  butter  fat  it  contains, 
and  22J  cents  per  hundred  being  allowed  for  the 
skimmed  milk.  The  milk  is  conducted  into  large 
copper  reservoirs,  where  it  is  heated  with  steam  to 
a  temperature  of  115°,  after  which  it  is  taken  to  the 
vacuum  pan  and  subjected  to  further  boiling.  Five 
thousand  pounds  of  milk  are  taken  into  the  vacuum 
pan  at  each  charge,  and  this  quantity  is  reduced  to 
about  1000  pounds.  The  milk  remains  in  the  vacuum 
pan  for  two  hours,  and  can  be  seen  through  the  glass 
in  a  seething,  flaky  mass,  churned  into  fury  by  the 
steam  pipes  that  coil  about  the  interior. 

"  After  being  subjected  to  the  condensing  process 
for  a  couple  of  hours  the  milk  is  conducted  by  pipes 
into  the  cooler,  where  artesian  water  playing  upon 
the  pipes  cools  the  milk  sufficiently  to  permit  of  its 
being  taken  to  the  packing  room.  Here  it  is  placed 
in  cans  by  the  aid  of  machinery,  and  the  cans  sealed 
airtight.  The  milk,  which  a  few  hours  before  was 
fresh  from  the  dairy,  now  goes  back  in  the  cans  to 
the  processing  boiler  for  the  sterilizing  process.  The 
cans  are  kept  in  the  processing  boiler,  in  constant 
motion,  the  globules  of  butter  fat  revolving  for  about 
two  hours.  The  heat  is  maintained  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  230°. 

"  Thence  it  goes  to  the  refining  rooms,  where  it 
remains  for  five  weeks  before  it  is  ready  for  the 
market.  During  this  term  of  five  weeks,  if  any 
'  bloaters,'  or  bad  cans,  are  about,  their  presence  is 
speedily  made  known,  and  they  are  withdrawn 
before  the  cans  are  sent  to  the  labeling  and  polish- 
ing room.  Here  the  cans  are  neatly  polished,  labeled 
and  boxed,  and  are  ready  for  shipment. 

"  The  creamery  imports  tinware  by  the  carload, 
and  4000  cans  are  made  daily.  The  establishment 
will  shortly  be  lighted  with  electricity,  a  contract 
for  the  installing  of  a  dynamo  having  been  let,  and  it 
is  the  purpose  to  run  the  creamery  night  and  day. 
The  creamery  is  1600  cases  behind  orders  now,  and 
each  case  contains  forty-eight  cans.  The  condensed 
milk  is  shipped  to  Australia,  the  South  Sea  Islands, 
Turkey,  Mexico,  South  America,  as  well  as  domestic 
points,  Denver,  Colo.,  being  a  heavy  consumer. 

"The  factory  is  putting  up  a  new  warehouse, 
24x60,  uses  a  carload  of  oil  every  thirty  days,  and 
has  a  pay  roll  of  $3000  per  month. 

"The  stockholders  and  officers  are:  Jonathan 
Bixby,  Long  Beach,  president;  Charles  F.  Bixby, 
Buena  Park,  vice  president ;  George  H.  Bixby, 
Long  Beach,  and  Mrs.  Rebecca  F.  Bixby,  of  Buena 
Park. 
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Another  riovement  for  a  Dairy  School. 

At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Regents  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  on  Tuesday  of  this  week, 
Regent  Denicke  moved  that  $10,000  be  appropriated 
from  the  next  budget  to  establish  and  maintain  a 
dairy  department  in  connection  with  the  College  of 
Agriculture.  He  remarked  that  the  value  of  the 
dairy  output  of  California  for  the  year  1896  was 
$13,000,000.  Figures  for  1897  were  not  available, 
but  the  regent  was  confident  that  the  value  of  the 
output  was  largely  in  excess  of  that  of  the  previous 
year. 

The  topic  was  discussed  for  some  little  time,  and 


Another  Development  of  the  Combined 
Harvester. 

The  Holt  Manufacturing  Co.  of  Stockton,  well 
known  as  among  the  largest  and  most  progressive 
makers  of  agricultural  machinery  on  this  coast,  and 
especially  in  connection  with  important  improve- 
ments in  the  combined  harvester,  have  just  received 
letters  patent  upon  what  is  called  the  "Single 
Wheel  Harvester."  This  invention  is  described  by 
Messrs.  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.,  the  patent  agents,  as 
follows: 

It  relates  to  a  novel  apparatus  for  cutting,  threshing,  sepa- 
rating and  cleaning  grain  in  a  continuous  process  by  means  of 
a  machine  which  is  adapted  to  travel  over  the  field  while  car- 
rying on  the  operation.  What  are  known  as  "  traveling  har- 
vesters "  have  usually  been  constructed  by  mounting  a 
threshing  machine  upon  four  wheels  and  hinging  to  one  side 
of  it,  a  large  triangular  horizontal  frame  having  a  recip- 
rocating cut  ter  bar  at  the  front  to  reap  the  grain,  a  horizontal 
traveliug  belt  or  draper  behind  the  cutter  upon  which  the  cut 
grain  falls,  which  draper  carries  the  grain  to  and  delivers  it 
into  the  feed  house,  from  which  it  passes  to  the  threshiug  cyl- 
inder and  thence  through  the  usual  cleaning  mechanism.  The 
difficulty  with  this  class  of  machines  lies  in  the  fact  that,  as 
the  threshing  machine  portion  is  supported  upon  four  wheels, 
it  must,  unless  some  provision  is  made  for  leveling  it,  neces- 
sarily tilt  from  side  to  side  as  the  machine  passes  over  irregu- 
lar and  uneven  ground,  and  this  throws  the  grain  to  one  side 
or  the  other  of  the  cleaning  mechanism  and  makes  the  separa- 
tion and  cleaning  very  irregular  and  imperfect.  In  this  new 
construction  the  threshing  machine  has  a  single  large  bearing 
and  driving  wheel  journaled  nearly  centrally  inside  the  frame 
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Note  and  Comment. 


Foreign  Dried  Fruit  Trade.— The  trade  in  Cali- 
fornia dried  fruits  on  foreign  account  during  this 
season  has  been  so  widely  distributed  and  the  export 
has  been  through  so  many  channels  that  nobody  has 
been  able  to  keep  accurate  reckoning  of  it.  A  spe- 
cial difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  quantities  of  goods 
bought  ostensibly  for  the  New  York  and  other  East- 
ern markets  have  been  passed  on  to  Europe — to 
what  countries  and  in  what  quantities  nobody  knows. 
But  from  such  reports  as  the  Rural  has  been  able 
to  give  from  time  to  time  during  the  course  of  the 
shipping  season,  it  is  evident  that  the  movement  has 
been  very  large.  All  the  counties  producing  prunes 
and  apricots  have  shared  in  it,  and  from  Santa 
Clara,  Sonoma,  Solano,  Sacramento  and  Fresno  the 
export  has  been  notably  an  important  feature  of  the 
season's  business.  Santa  Clara,  naturally,  has  been 
the  leading  direct  shipper  of  prunes  to  foreign  mar- 
kets, and  the  figures  from  July  1st  to  Jan.  1st,  as 
we  find  them  reported  in  the  San  Jose  Herald,  are 
as  follows  : 


Destination.  Prunes,  Llis. 

London,  Eng  2,010,160 

Liverpool,  EDg   245,975 

Hamburg,  Ger  1,508,140 

Bremen,  Ger   310,670 

Helsingfers.Ger   57,240 

Berlin,  Ger   9,200 

Antwerp,  Bel   598,760 

Paris,  France   111,830 

Havre,  France  1,007,085 

Bordeaux,  France   24,050 


Destination.  Prunes,  Lbs. 

Rotterdam,  Hoi   493,875 

Copenhagen,  Den   17,330 

Glasgow,  Scot   67,880 

Wibonr,  Fin   30,200 

Winnipeg,  Man   144,250 

Toronto,  Can   138,985 

Montreal,  P.  Q   146,370 


Total  . 


6,922,000 


These  figures  are  instructive  in  many  ways.  It 
will,  we  imagine,  surprise  many  to  learn  that  the 
chief  customer  in  Europe  for  Santa  Clara  prunes 
(and  the  proportion  may  be  assumed  to  hold  as  re- 
lated to  the  shipments  from  other  localities  in  the 
State)  is  England,  her  takings  for  the  season  aggre- 
gating 2,256,135  lbs.  Germany,  which  is  usually 
supposed  to  be  the  chief  market  in  Europe  for  Cali- 
fornia fruits,  comes  second  and  has  taken  1,885,250 
lbs.  of  Santa  Clara  prunes  since  July,  while  France 
took  1,142,965  lbs. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  we  shali  be  able, 
every  year,  to  repeat  the  success  of  1897  in  the  for- 
eign fruit  trade,  since  the  season's  demand  was  to  a 
considerable  extent  the  consequence  of  a  shortage  in 
the  European  crops.  France,  for  example,  which 
has  recently  drawn  heavily  against  the  California 
supply,  is  usually  a  large  exporter  instead  of  a 
buyer,  and  next  season  we  may  meet  her  as  a  com- 
petitor in  both  the  English  and  the  German  markets. 
But  a  great  beginning  has  been  made  ;  the  reputa- 
tion of  our  goods  has  been  established,  and  it  is  the 
opinion  of  market  experts  that  hereafter  we  shall 
find  more  or  less  sale  for  California  cured  fruits  in 
Europe.  Whether  it  shall  be  more  or  less  depends 
to  a  considerable  extent  upon  ourselves,  as  has  re- 
cently been  very  fully  explained  by  Mr.  Filcher,  late 
commissioner  for  California  to  the  Hamburg  expo- 
sition.   

Rural  Delivery  a  Failure. — In  the  forty  and 
more  rural  districts  in  the  United  States  in  which 
the  project  of  free  postal  delivery  has  been  experi- 
mentally tested,  there  is  but  one  in  which  it  has 
proven  even  approximately  satisfactory.  In  the 
district  of  which  the  town  of  Campbell  is  the  center, 
the  conditions  are  declared  by  the  Postal  Depart- 
ment to  be  "  ideal;  "  and  the  reason  is  not  far  to 
seek.  It  is  the  very  heart  of  the  Santa  Clara  prune 
belt;  the  population  is  relatively  large,  with  dwell- 
ings in  close  proximity;  the  roads  are  perfect  and  the 
members  of  the  community  are  universally  well-to- 
do  and  exceptionally  intelligent.  But  even  under 
these  conditions  rural  delivery  does  not  pay,  as  the 
postal  authorities  reckon  it.  The  test  thus  far  has 
covered  44  routes  in  29  States,  and  up  to  Dec.  1st 
$24,000  had  been  expended.  A  total  of  836,308 
pieces  of  mail  matter  have  been  collected  or  de- 
livered, at  a  cost  of  1.68  cents  each.  In  other 
words,  the  Government  simply  paid  out  more  money 
for  the  pleasure  of  performing  this  service  than  it 
received  in  postage,  and  this  without  taking  into 
consideration  the  cost  of  the  previous  handling  and 
transportation  of  this  rural  mail  matter.  In  some 
places  the  cost  to  the  Government  was  as  much  as 
4  cents  for  the  collection  or  delivery  of  a  piece  of 
matter,  whereas  the  postage  on  it  may  have  been 
only  1  cent,  or  at  the  most  but  2  cents.  The  free 
rural  delivery  in  one  district  in  Maryland,  for  ex- 
ample, cost  2.88  cents  per  piece  collected  or  deliv- 
ered, and  in  not  a  single  instance  in  any  of  the 
States  has  the  service  paid  for  itself. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  officials  of  the 
Postal  Department  think  it  inexpedient  to  further 
pursue  the  experiment,  although  there  still  remains 


in  their  hands  upwards  of  $60,000  of  the  $90,000 
originally  appropriated  by  Congress  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

In  England  the  mails  are  delivered  in  the  country 
as  well  as  in  the  cities,  but  England  has  its  30,000,- 
000  of  population  combined  within  50,000  square 
miles,  while  our  70,000,000  are  distributed  over 
2,000,000  square  miles  of  settled  country. 


Beet  Buying  Again. — With  reference  to  the  cur- 
rent discussion  as  to  method  of  buying  beets  Prof. 
Paul  Sukey  contributes  an  article  to  the  Louisiana 
Planter  recommending  a  method  (originating  in  Ger- 
many) in  which  both  sugar  and  purity  are  used  to 
determine  the  value.  The  sugar  is  multiplied  by  the 
purity,  and  a  coefficient  of  value  is  thus  established. 
This  method  of  purchasing  beets,  Prof.  Sukey  states, 
would  make  contracts  fair  and  equitable.  A  writer 
in  the  Pajaronian  thus  comments  on  Prof.  Sukey's 
proposition  :  "I  have  had  considerable  experience  in 
making  beet  contracts  during  the  past  ten  years, 
and  I  agree  with  the  learned  professor  that  the 
method  he  recommends,  if  also  based  on  a  sliding 
scale  of  sugar  values,  would  be  as  nearly  perfection 
as  we  could  arrive  at.  For  myself  I  would  like  to 
see  such  a  plan  adopted,  and  when  every  beet  farmer 
shall  be  as  highly  educated  as  Prof.  Sukey  we  shall 
buy  our  beets  that  way.  But  the  hard  knocks  of 
experience  have  taught  us  that  if  you  would  have  a 
steady  supply  of  beets,  which  is  the  first  factor  in 
the  successful  conduct  of  a  factory,  you  must  offer 
to  the  farmer  a  plain,  simple  contract,  whose  terms 
are  expressed  in  language  understandable  of  the 
common  people,  whom  it  is  said  the  Lord  must  love, 
since  he  made  so  many  of  them.  The  farmer  knows 
nothing  of  and  cares  nothing  for  such  things  as 
'  purity  and  coefficient'  ;  he  is  suspicious  of  their 
introduction  into  a  contract,  and  this  suspicion  will 
disturb  the  harmonious  feeling  that  should  be  estab 
lished  between  the  factory  and  the  producers  of  the 
raw  material.  To  get  what  it  wants  from  the  farmer 
it  must  offer  to  the  farmer  something  that  he  wants, 
and  just  now  the  farmer  wants  a  flat  price,  with  no 
percentage  of  sugar  or  coefficient  of  purity  trim- 
mings." 

Weather  and  Crops. 


Summary  of  the  Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for 
the  Week  Ending  January  11,  1898. 


General  Summary. 

The  long  delayed  rain  came  on  the  6th,  7th  and  9th.  The  amount 
of  rainfall,  however,  was  generally  below  what  might  have  been  ex- 
pected at  this  season  of  the  year,  escept  in  the  soulhern  part  of  the 
State.  In  the  northern  portion  the  rainfall  is  below  the  normal  for 
the  week  by  amounts  varying  from  0.35  to  1.40  inches  South  of  the 
Tehachapi  the  rainfall  has  exceeded  the  normal.  The  week  ends 
with  cold,  dry  weather.  The  temperature  has  been  about  normal,  or 
little  above,  except  in  the  extreme  northern  portion.  Frosts  oc- 
curred north  of  the  35th  parallel  on  the  morning  of  the  8th  and  heavy 
or  killing  frosts  on  the  9th  and  10th.  Grain  needs  rain  badly,  except 
in  the  southern  sections,  where  the  rain  has  caused  the  grain  to 
sprout  and  started  the  grass.  There  is  a  veiy  general  expression  of 
opinion  that  a  good  soaking  rain  is  much  needed.  Some  snow  has 
fallen  in  the  southern  mountains.  Oranges  are  being  picked  and 
shipped,  but  the  rainy  weather  will  retard  shipments  a  little. 

Shasta.— Weather  cold,  with  heavy  frosts. 

Glenn.— Need  rain  badly  for  growing  grain. 

Butte  —Cold  north  winds.  Olives  that  are  unpicked  show  marks 
of  frost. 

Colusa.— Grain  is  badly  in  need  of  rain 

Yolo.— Light  rains  Saturday  evening,  followed  by  heavy  north 
winds.   Ground  very  drv;  more  rain  is  needed.   Pruning  all  done. 

Solano  — Winter  plowing  finished.  Summer  fallow  doing  well. 
Saturday's  rain  very  beneficial ;  more  needed.  Heavy  frosts  night 
and  morning.   No  damage. 

El  Dorado  —No  damage  from  frost.   Clear  and  cold. 

Sacramento.- Good  rainfall  followed  by  severe  frost  and  north 
wind. 

San  Joaquin.— Two  good  rains.  Plowing  and  seeding  on  low 
lands  still  in  progress. 

Stanislaus.— Some  rain.  Farmers  resumed  plowing.  No  dam- 
age from  frost.    Summer  fallow  all  in. 

Merced.— Rain  fell  past  week  over  six-tenths  of  an  inch,  which 
will  improve  feed  for  stock    Heavy  frost. 

Kern.— Fine  soaking  rain.   Grain  coming  up  nicely. 

Fresno. — Light  showers  at  Huron.  Light  rains  at  Fresno  have 
improved  condition  of  ground  somewhat.  Cold  weather,  with  heavy 
frosts. 

Kings.— No  rain  yet  at  Armona. 

Tulare.— More  than  half  an  inch  of  rain  fell  the  past  week; 
enough  to  start  grain. 

Napa  —Farmers  still  seeding.  An  increased  acreage  of  wheat 
this  winter. 

Sonoma. — The  light  rain  of  last  week  was  of  great  benefit  to  this 
county.   Grain  all  in;  an  average  acreage. 

Alameda. — Farmers  busy  plowing.   Late  rains  beneficial. 

Santa  Clara. — Last  rain  started  plowing.   More  rain  needed. 

Santa  Cruz.— Rain  was  beneficial.   Prospects  good. 

Santa  Barbara.— Only  a  trace  of  rain  during  last  week.  Rain 
badly  needed. 

Los  Angeles.— (Bassett)— One  inch  of  rain  during  past  week. 
Ground  in  good  condition  for  seeding,  which  will  be  pushed  rapidly. 
(Duarte) — About  one  inch  of  rain  has  fallen.  Oranges  and  lemons 
doing  well.  (Palmdalel— Snowing  Saturday  and  this  morning. 
Precipitation  small  but  probably  enough  to  sprout  the  grain.  (Po- 
mona)—Raining  and  cold.  (Los  Angeles)— Sufficient  rain  has  fallen 
to  start  plowing. 

Ventura. — Cloudy,  with  snow  on  the  mountains.  Very  little  rain 
in  the  valleys.   Oranges  and  lemons  safe  to  date. 

Orange.— Splendid  rains,  with  indications  favoring  a  continu- 
ance. 

Riverside.— Rains  during  latter  part  of  week  have  been  of  great 
benefit  to  grain-growing  districts,  but  will  curtail  orange  shipmeni  s 
to  some  extent  in  the  coming  week.  Traces  of  snow  last  night.  No 
damage  to  fruit  or  trees.   Still  raining. 

San  Diego.— The  rain  did  much  good  in  sprouting  the  grain  that 
was  already  sown;  it  also  started  the  grass  and  made  irrigation 
unnecessary  for  the  davs  on  which  the  rain  fell.  Oranges  are  com- 
ing rapidly  into  market. 


The  Citrus  Fruit  Tariff.— The  Los  Angeles  World  says : 
"A  correspondent  suggests  that  theorists  may  argue  that  the 
'  cent  a  pound  '  duty  has  not  helped  us.  Well,  let  us  smile. 
The  foreign  lemons  afloat  December  18,  1S96,  were  147,350 
boxes.  The  foreign  lemons  afloat  the  same  date  this  year  are 
34,350— just  one-fifth.  Smile  again  !  The  amount  of  oranges 
afloat  December  IS,  1896,  were  99,300  boxes;  foreign  oranges 
afloat  same  date  this  year,  1800  boxes.  Smile  again  I  Market 
at  good,  high  level  range  of  prices,  too.  Smile  again!  All 
this  in  spite  of  a  great  reduction  in  steamer  freights,  which 
are  now  about  20  cents  a  box  from  Sicily.  Smile  again  ;  take 
courage  I  " 


AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 


CALIFORNIA. 
Butte. 

Looking  to  Beet  Growing.— A  Chico  letter  of  10th  says: 
"  Report  has  become  current  here,  and  it  is  from  good  author- 
ity, that  the  renters  of  the  Walsh  and  Finnell  ranches  iu 
Glenn  county  have  been  instructed  not  to  summer-fallow  any 
lands  this  coming  year.  There  were  no  explanations  given, 
but  those  who  have  kept  abreast  with  the  times  expect  great 
realizations  in  the  near  future  for  Butte,  Colusa  and  Glenn 
counties.  A  few  weeks  ago  Eastern  capitalists  secured  bonds 
on  some  of  the  best  lands  of  several  of  the  largest  ranches  in 
these  counties  and  intend  erecting  sugar  factories  this  com- 
ing season.  This  is  why  there  will  be  no  grain  raised  on 
these  particular  lands  the  coming  year,  but  instead  beets  will 
be  planted  and  cultivated." 

The  Northern  Citrus  Belt. — It  is  now  ten  years  since 
orange  planting  began  here  for  commercial  purposes.  Year 
by  year  the  number  of  trees  increased,  and  at  the  present 
time  many  are  fairly  in  bearing.  This  year  the  shipments 
from  Oroville,  Palermo  and  Thermalito  will  be  fully  125  car- 
loads. As  these  oranges  ripen  early,  we  need  fear  no  com- 
petition with  those  from  southern  California.  Even  if  those 
from  the  south  are  sent  to  the  same  market,  the  richer  color, 
the  brighter  appearance  and  the  sweeter  flavor  of  the  Butte 
county  oranges  will  always  hold  the  market.  Many  of  the 
trees  planted  within  a  few  miles  of  this  town  have  not  yet 
come  into  bearing.  As  the  seasons  go  by  from  the  increased 
acreage  and  the  added  number  of  trees  that  come  into  bear- 
ing, it  is  certain  that  the  number  of  carloads  we  produce  will 
be  increased.  By  1900  we  may  expect  at  least  500  carloads 
from  the  three  localities  named  above.  The  number  of  orange 
trees  will  steadily  increase  and  the  time  is  coming  when  the 
shipments  from  Butte  will  be  very  large.— Oroville  Register. 

Los  Angeles. 

The  Olive  Harvest.— The  picking  of  olives  has  about  been 
completed;  and  though  the  crop  was  light,  the  large  acreage 
of  young  orchards  has  given  a  greater  bulk  of  the  fruit  than 
was  ever  before  harvested.  Capt.  Thatcher,  who  has  been  in 
the  business  of  pickling  olives  for  a  number  of  years,  says  the 
quality  of  the  fruit  this  year  is  exceptionally  good,  and  that 
one  of  the  most  favorable  features  is  the  ready  market  found 
for  pickled  olives  in  the  East,  where  almost  the  total  pack  is 
being  sent.  Previous  experience  has  shown  that  every  keg 
of  olives  sent  East  brings  orders  for  a  number  more  the  next 
year,  and  it  is  believed  the  result  of  this  year's  sales  will  be 
a  heavy  demand  next  year. — Pomona  letter. 

Monterey. 

Farming  by  Syndicate.— Mr.  B.  F.  Gould  has  formed  a  syn- 
dicate to  farm  200  acres  of  land  near  Soledad.  The  tract  is 
under  irrigation,  and  will  be  planted  to  alfalfa.  The  syndi- 
cate rents  for  the  first  year,  with  the  privilege  of  purchase  at 
$100  per  acre,  the  purchase  price  being  payable  in  ten  annual 
installments.  Among  those  in  the  syndicate  are  M.  T.  Dool- 
ing,  E.  E.  Hoi  brook,  A.  M.  Hardin,  Rody  Shaw,  Thos. 
Plint,  Jr.,  and  Joseph  H.  Lynn.— Advance. 

Rain  Speculation. — Although  there  is  yet  plenty  of  time 
for  an  abundant  rainfall,  yet,  until  it  does  come,  our  people 
will  be  in  a  very  anxious  frame  of  mind.  On  our  fourth  page 
to-day  will  be  found  a  table  of  the  rainfall  at  Salinas  every 
month  during  the  past  20  years.  This  season's  rainfall  to 
date  is  3.11  inches.  Glancing  over  the  figures  in  the  table, 
we  find  that  the  season  of  1877-8,  with  a  total  of  28  83  inches, 
bad  only  3.51  inches  up  to  January  1st;  1881-2,  with  a  total  of 
12.93  inches,  had  2  27  inches  up  to  January  1st;  1883-4,  with  a 
total  of  20.25  inches,  had  2.53  inches  up  to  January  1st ;  1893-4, 
with  a  total  of  14.20  inches,  had  2.4G  inches  up  to  January  1st; 
1895-6,  with  a  total  of  12.82  inches,  had  only  2.18  inches  up  to 
January  1st.  So,  judging  from  the  past,  there  are  good 
grounds  for  believing  that  we  shall  have  plenty  of  rain  before 
the  winter  is  over.  The  table  which  we  publish  will  enable 
our  readers  to  make  comparisons  for  themselves.  A  falling 
barometer  last  night  was  a  favorable  sign. — Salinas  Index, 
Jan.  6th. 

Napa. 

Sugar  Beet  Proposition. — An  agent  has  been  in  Sonoma 
county,  to  the  west  of  us,  and  in  Solano  county,  to  the  east  of  us, 
contracting  for  sugar  beets.  He  represents  the  California  Beet 
Sugar  and  Refining  Company,  established  at  Crockett;  offers 
$4.25  to  $5  per  ton  for  beets,  price  depending  upon  percentage 
of  sugar  in  the  beets,  and  says  for  the  company  that  it  will 
furnish  seeds  at  low  rates,  and  will  sell  or  rent,  on  reason- 
able and  easy  terms,  drills,  cultivators  and  other  appliances 
that  may  be  needed  for  putting  in,  cultivating  and  harvest- 
ing the  crop.  During  the  season  of  planting,  growing  and 
harvesting,  an  expert  will  visit  all  those  with  whom  the 
company  has  contracts,  to  furnish  information  and  suggestions 
which  will  aid  the  farmer  to  realize  the  best  results  for  his 
labor.  In  this  industry  Napa  is  interested.  The  soil  of  our 
valley  has  been  tested,  and  found  adapted  to  sugar  beet 
culture. — Register. 

Mongolian  Pheasants. — The  California  Fish  and  Game 
Commissioners  have  designated  Oak  Knoll  Farm,  four  miles 
north  of  Napa,  as  one  of  the  localities  in  which  to  turn  loose 
a  number  of  Mongolian  pheasants.  The  birds,  nine  of  them, 
arrived  from  Oregon  Monday,  addressed  to  Drury  Melone, 
Oak  Knoll,  with  these  instructions  from  Deputy  Fish  Com- 
missioner David  F.  Macy:  "Let  them  out  of  the  box  as  soon 
as  possible.  In  doing  so  loosen  a  board  so  that  they  can  come 
out  of  their  accord.  Place  a  little  wheat  around  the  box. 
Sometimes  they  come  back  at  night  until  they  get  settled. 
If  you  let  them  out  all  at  once  they  will  scatter  in  every 
direction,  for  they  are  naturally  a  wild  bird.  I  think  they 
will  do  well  in  your  county,  if  they  are  protected  until  they 
get  a  start."  Mr  Melone  will  undertake  to  give  the  birds  the 
needed  start,  and  has  prohibited  shooting  on  his  large  land 
holdings.— Register. 

San  Bernardino. 

Chino  Beet  Lands.— Mr.  Hache  has  been  busy  at  Chino 
for  some  weeks  past  allotting  the  sugar  company's  land.  Only 
two-thirds  of  their  leased  land  will  be  contracted  for  beets, 
the  other  third  being  allowed  to  rest  for  a  year.  Green  fer- 
tilizer will  be  used  on  the  land  so  resting,  the  company  fur- 
nishing free  seed  to  be  used  for  this  purpose.  Mr.  Hache 
says,  according  to  the  Champion,  that  he  has  found  that 
leguminous  plants  are  not  suited  for  this  purpose  on  land  con- 
taining much  alkali,  as  the  latter  burns  the  plants  out  before 
they  make  a  growth.  He  had  tried  peas,  clover  and  lupines, 
all  of  this  class,  and  all  with  the  same  result.  A  plant  closely 
allied  to  our  wild  mustard,  he  believes,  will  give  results,  and 
will  try  it  largely  this  year.  It  is  the  company's  intention  to 
adopt  a  regular  system  of  rotation  of  the  beet  crop  with  some 
green  fertilizer  of  this  kind,  cropping  the  land  to  beets  only 
two  years  out  of  three. 

The  Redlands  Orange  Growers'  Association,  which  em- 
braces in  its  membership  many  of  the  prominent  growers  of 
Redlands  and  vicinity,  has  decided  by  unanimous  vote  to 
retain  in  the  association  the  price  of  fancy  Navels  at  $2.25 
a  box. 

Santa  Clara. 

Farmers'  Club  at  San  Jose. — One  hundred  farmers  in  this 
county  have  signed  the  roll  of  membership  of  the  Farmers' 
Club  of  Santa  Clara  Valley,  and  next  Saturday  at  a  meeting 
in  Hale's  Hall  a  constitution  and  by-laws  will  be  adopted  and 
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officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year.  *  *  *  The  specific 
objects  of  the  club  are :  First,  to  promote  the  best  interests 
of  farming  in  all  its  branches,  with  a  view  to  making  the 
same  profitable  and  to  obtain  and  diffuse  to  members  import- 
ant information  ;  second,  to  sustain  farmers'  institutes  or  the 
extension  of  University  work  to  the  farmers;  third,  to  estab- 
lish a  headquarters,  open  and  free  to  every  member  on  every 
business  day  of  the  year,  for  the  convenience  of  members ; 
fourth,  to  promote  acquaintance  and  interchange  of  ideas,  en- 
courage concert  of  action  and  inspire  mutual  confidence.— San 

Jose  Mercury.    . 

Fruit  Shipments  for  1S97.— The  shipments  from  the  banta 
Clara  valley  for  1897  break  all  records.  The  prune  yield  goes 
above  the  productions,  being  52,004.290  pounds.  The  following 
statement  shows  the  shipments  from  San  Jose  for  the  calen- 
dar year  1897  as  compared  with  those  during  1S96: 

Orerland  Shipments—  1H96.  1897. 

Canned  goods  12,364,055  15,234.760 

Green  apples   1,665,315  8.456.990 

Green  apricots   1,090 

Green  cherries   1,259,300  8,273,719 

Green  grapes   903.560  1,638.170 

Green  peaches   1,490,775  2,281,040 

Green  pears   6,485,275  3,630,950 

Green  plums   1,135,465  2,152,680 

Green  prunes   49.015  630 

Green  quinces   186,940  366.MX) 

Dried  prunes  39.142.285  52,004,290 

Dried  peaches   2  822,945  2,681.140 

Dried  apricots   1,967,890  8,205,985 

Dried  pears   25w,910  276,145 

Dried  plums   24,580  273,265 

Dried  raisins   6,740  5,150 

Other  dried  fruit   38,400  25,150 

Wine   9,024.250  11.102,475 

Garden  seed   773,320  2,062,720 

Leather   925,645  879,525 

Wool   101,430  195,150 

Beans   4,165,580  5,991,655 

Beer   312,900  890,425 

Potatoes   171,000  285,950 

Almonds   108,160  111,670 

The  increase  in  dried  prunes  for  the  past  seven  years  is 
shown  in  the  shipments;  from  1890  to  1897  inclusive,  the  ship- 
ment of  prunes  has  been  as  follows:  11,205,765,  19,212,205, 
14,464,340,  30,555,250,  17,286,380,  35,129,870,  32,535,340,  46,728,- 
830.  In  each  case  the  figures  are  from  July  1st  to  December 
31st  ocly;  the  figures  are  in  order.  The  present  season's 
shipment  of  dried  apricots  is  nearly  double  that  of  the  prunes' 
best  year,  1894,  when  about  four*  and  three-quarter  million 
pounds  were  shipped.  — San  Jose  Herald. 

Santa  Cruz. 

Santa  Cbuz  Apple  Chop. — It  is  estimated  that  not  less 
than  100  carloads  of  apples  for  the  European  market  will  be 
accredited  to  Santa  Cruz  county  this  season.  More  apples 
have  been  shipped  from  Watsonville  to  England  this  winter 
than  all  of  California  has  forwarded  to  that  country  during 
preceding  years.  The  Newtown  Pippin  from  this  county  has 
touched  the  critical  taste  of  people  in  Great  Britain  who  can 
and  will  pay  for  an  article  which  suits  them. — Pajaronian. 
Sonoma. 

Fahmeks'  Fire  Insurance  Co. — A  Santa  Hosa  letter  of 
10th  inst.  says :  "This  afternoon  the  Farmers'  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Co.  completed  its  organization  by  the  election  of 
the  following  directors :  D.  M.  Winans,  S.  T.  Coultor,  John 
Strong,  James  Moran,  G.  T.  Trowbridge,  H.  G.  Gregorv, 
W.  H.  Harris,  C.  D.  Grover,  II.  G.  Sutherland,  J.  G.  Stevens 
and  C.  F  Bruggeman.  Already  *52,000  of  the  capital  stock 
has  been  subscribed." 

Cloverdale  Citrus  Fair.—  At  Cloverdale  preparations  are 
already  under  way  for  the  forthcoming  citrus  fair.  The  crop 
is  earlier  than  usuaL,  and  the  directors  plan  holding  the  fair 
before  the  middle  of  February,  for  then  the  winter's  sun  will 
have  changed  the  starch  in  the  fruit  to  sugar  and  they  will 
be  in  their  prime.  A  Dumber  of  improvements  have  been 
made  to  the  pavilion,  including  the  building  of  a  stage  whicti 
is  so  situated  that  the  acoustics  of  the  hall  are  greatly  im- 
proved. Commenting  on  the  coming  fair  the  Santa  Rosa  Re- 
publican says:  Never  has  there  been  a  better  crop  to  the  tree 
of  oranges,  limes,  lemons  and  olives,  and  never  have  there 
been  so  many  trees  in  bearing.  The  trees  are  vigorous  and 
unharmed  by  scale. 

Tulare. 

The  San  Joaquin  Citrus  Belt. — W.  Ramsay,  orange  grower 
of  Lindsay,  in  an  interview  with  the  Fresno  Republican  last 
week,  spoke  as  follows :  "The  citrus  belt  along  the  Sierra 
Nevada  foothills  in  Fresno  and  Tulare  counties  offers  many 
advantages  to  those  who  wish  to  engage  in  orange  and  lemon 
growing.  Our  golden  fruit  is  free  from  scale  and  of  fine  qual- 
ity. The  oranges  ripen  early  in  the  season  and  we  secure  the 
top  prices  when  the  market  is  bare.  There  is  also  an  abun- 
dance of  water  for  cheap  irrigation.  The  frosts  have  not  in- 
jured the  orange  or  lemon  groves  in  the  vicinity  of  Lindsay  or 
Porterville.  The  crop  was  nearly  all  picked  and  shipped  be- 
fore the  cold  snap.  The  young  groves  seem  to  be  thrifty  and 
unaffected  by  the  cold  weather.  The  orange  groves  in  the 
vicinity  of  Lindsay  are  young,  and  this  year  we  shipped  ODly 
fourteen  carloads  of  fruit.  Next  year  we  expect  to  ship  150 
carloads  of  oranges  and  lemons.  There  are  1500  acres  in  or- 
ange trees  in  that  vicinity.  When  the  trees  come  into  full 
bearing  the  output  of  oranges  will  be  great.  Sixty-five  car- 
loads of  oranges  were  shipped  from  Porterville  trie  present 
season,  and  next  year  many  of  the  young  orchards  will  come 
into  bearing  and  the  output  will  be*  greatly  increased.  The 
orchards  in  the  vicinity  of  Lindsay  are  irrigated  with  water 
raised  by  pumping  plants.  J.  J.  Cavins  was  the  first  to  trv 
this  method  of  irrigation.  In  1892  he  quit  wheat  farming  and 
planted  100  acres  in  orange  trees.  There  were  no  irrigation 
ditches,  and  he  erected  a  large  pumping  plant  and  irrigated 
from  wells.  The  plan  was  so  successful  that  a  large  colony  of 
people  have  located  in  that  vicinity  and  followed  his  example. 
The  orchards  are  irrigated  from  three  to  five  times  every 
year,  and  the  cost  for  water  is  from  $3  to  H  an  acre.  A  12 
H.  P.  engine  will  pump  enough  water  to  irrigate  five  acres  a 
day.  The  fuel  costs  $150  and  an  engineer  is  paid  11.60  a  day." 
Yuba. 

Beets  Wanted.— The  Marysville  Appeal  reports  that  the 
California  Beet  Sugar  and  Refining  Co.  have  applied  to  the 
farmers  in  Yuba  and  Sutter  counties  to  supply  beets  for  the 
Crockett  factory.  They  agree  to  pay  for  all  beets  delivered 
at  any  railroad  station  or  boat  landing  next  nearest  the  place 
where  said  beets  are  grown  (said  place  of  delivery  to  be 
designated  by  the  party  of  the  first  part  within  thirty  days 
prior  to  time  of  harvesting  said  beets)  as  follows:  Four  dol- 
lars per  ton  for  beets  containing  15  per  cent  of  sugar  to  the 
weight  of  the  beet,  in  addition  to  which  a  premium  of  25 cents 
per  ton  will  be  paid  for  every  full  degree  of  sugar  above  15 
per  cent,  making  the  contract  price  for  beets  containing  19 
per  cent  of  sugar  15  per  ton.  A  corresponding  reduction  in 
price  will  be  made  on  all  beets  containing  less  than  15  per 
cent,  making  contract  price  for  beets  containing  but  13  per 
cent  of  sugar  13.50  per  ton.  Fractional  parts  of  a  degree  are 
not  to  be  considered  in  either  premium  paid  above  or  discount 
made  below  $4  per  ton.  Beets  containing  less  than  10  per 
cent  of  sugar  will  not  be  received.  The  party  of  the  first 
part  reserves  the  right  to  reject  very  large  beets,  or  those 
mostly  grown  above  ground,  or  diseased  beets  unfit  to  be 
manufactured  into  sugar,  or  those  beets  exposed  too  long  to 
the  sun's  rays  after  having  been  pulled  out,  or  beets  whose 
co-efficient  of  purity  shall  fall  below  80,  when  their  sugar  con- 
tents is  less  than  12  per  cent. 
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Citrus  Fruit  Culture. 

By  I.  N.  Hoag  of  Redlands  at  the  Fruit  Growers'  Convention 
in  Sacramento. 

In  this  brief  paper,  to  be  read  and  discussed  by 
experts  in  fruit  growing  and  handling,  I  shall  en- 
deavor to  bring  to  the  front  a  few  suggestions  on  the 
general  subject  of  citrus  fruit  culture  and  its  devel- 
opment as  a  commercial  industry  in  California, 
rather  than  dwell  on  technical  points  of  culture  and 
management  of  the  nursery  and  orchard  by  the  be- 
ginner. The  latter  knowledge  or  art,  though  of 
great  importance  to  individual  and  general  success, 
is  quite  simple  and  can  be  gained  more  satisfactorily 
and  thoroughly  by  careful  observation  and  by  ex- 
perience in  the  field  than  by  reading  and  discussing 
even  the  best  written  directions  on  the  subject. 

Limit  oj  the  Industry. — There  are  orange  and  lemon 
trees  growing  in  nearly  all  of  the  counties  of  the 
State  not  exclusively  in  the  mountainous  sections, 
and  many  of  these  trees  are  bearing  more  or  less 
fruit  of  very  fair  quality.  For  climatic  reasons,  how- 
ever, the  citrus  fruit  industry  is  and  must  be  confined 
to  a  belt  of  country  lying  among  the  foothills  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  mountains.  This  belt  is  called  the 
thermal  belt.  It  stretches  from  San  Diego  to  Tehama 
county,  a  distance  of  over  700  miles,  and  varies  in 
width  from  three  to  four  miles  to  twenty-five  or 
thirty.  In  this  belt  it  is  estimated  there  are  about 
1,500,000  acres  of  land  adapted  to  the  safe  cultiva- 
tion of  citrus  fruits  on  a  commercial  basis. 

The  altitude  ranges  from  300  to  1800  feet  above  sea 
level.  The  mean  summer  temperature  of  this  belt  is 
somewhat  higher  in  the  northern  portion  than  in  the 
southern,  but  the  mean  winter  temperature  is  higher 
in  the  southern  than  in  the  northern  portion.  The 
mean  temperature  for  the  year  does  not  vary  more 
than  four  degrees  throughout  the  whole  belt.  The 
warmer  temperature  in  the  northern  section  during 
the  growing  season  favors  the  earlier  ripening  of  the 
fruit,  while  the  warmer  winter  temperature  in  the 
southern  section  favors  a  safer  and  more  general  de- 
velopment of  the  industry. 

Especially  Favorable  and  Dangerous  Localities. — All 
along  this  belt  of  country  there  are  especially  pro- 
tected or  favored  localities,  and  also  localities  where 
it  would  be  unsafe  to  attempt  citrus  fruit  culture  as 
a  commercial  enterprise.  This  is  caused  by  the  local 
topography  of  the  country  and  does  not  depeud  much 
on  the  altitude.  Wherever  cold  currents  of  air  from 
high  altitudes  flow  to  the  valley  without  interrup- 
tion, it  will  not  be  safe  to  attempt  citrus  culture  at 
any  elevation  within  the  sweep  of  these  currents. 
On  the  other  hand,  wherever  these  descending  cur- 
rents are  cut  off  or  turned  aside  by  spurs  of  the 
mountains,  leaving  the  warm  atmosphere  of  the  days 
undisturbed  during  the  nights,  there  orange  and 
lemon  culture  may  be  engaged  in  without  danger 
from  frost.  In  other  words,  the  eddies  of  air  cur- 
rents must  be  selected  and  the  main  flow  of  these 
currents  must  be  avoided. 

Everyone  who  has  traveled  along  these  Sierra 
foothills  parallel  with  the  valleys,  particularly  in  the 
winter  season  and  at  night,  will  recall  his  surprise  at 
the  sudden  changes  of  the  temperature  of  the  atmos- 
phere within  short  distances.  He  may  also  remem- 
ber to  have  noticed  tender  plants  and  shrubs  seared 
and  frost-bitten,  while  just  over  a  ridge  or  cone  the 
same  plants  or  shrubs  were  in  full  leaf  and  growing 
luxuriantly.  Want  of  attention  to  these  facts  has 
caused  many  a  disastrous  failure  in  the  cultivation  of 
citrus  fruits  in  California. 

It  may  be  here  observed  that  these  peculiar  nat- 
ural phenomena  are  more  striking  and  their  lessons 
are  more  imperative  north  than  south  of  the  Tehach- 
api  pass,  for  the  reason  that  south  of  that  point  the 
coast  range  of  mountains  is  broken  up  into  frag- 
ments, and  the  tempering  influences  of  the  waters 
and  breezes  of  the  ocean  are  more  direct  and  power- 
ful than  farther  north,  where  this  range  is  practi- 
cally unbroken  and  the  citrus  belt  is  farther  inland. 
These  disadvantages  of  the  northern  section  are, 
however,  somewhat  counteracted  by  the  fact  that 
the  dryer  and  warmer  summer  atmosphere  is  a 
greater  guarantee  against  the  spread  and  damages 
of  insect  pests.  The  more  elevated  inland  localities 
in  the  south  have  this  same  advantage  over  locali- 
ties nearer  the  coast. 

History  of  the  Industry. — From  the  best  information 
obtainable,  some  oranges  were  planted  in  the  Mission 
San  Gabriel,  Los  Angeles  county,  in  the  year  1804. 
The  nucleus  of  orange  culture  in  California  was 
formed  in  this  place  and  about  the  above  date  by 
Padre,  or  Father,  Sanches. 

The  second  trees  were  planted  in  Los  Angeles  by 
Don  Louis  Vignes  in  1834.  Several  other  small 
plantings  followed  about  that  date,  but  no  orchards 
were  planted  with  a  view  to  selling  the  fruit  till  the 
coming  of  American  people  to  California. 

The  historic  orchard  of  William  Wolfskill  was  the 
first  planted  with  an  idea  of  profit,  and  he  was  the 
subject  of  ridicule  when  it  was  learned  by  his  neigh- 


bors that  he  entertained  this  idea.  When  he  died  he 
had  a  bearing  orchard  of  twenty-eight  acres,  and 
that  year  the  fruit  was  sold  on  the  trees  for  $25,000. 

A  few  trees  were  planted  at  Old  San  Bernardino 
by  L.  VanLeuven  in  1857  from  seed  grown  by  him. 
He  also  planted  the  same  year  forty  trees  obtained 
from  Los  Angeles.  About  200  were  planted  at  Craf- 
ton  by  Myron  H.  Crafts  about  1865.  The  first  seeds 
were  planted  at  Riverside  in  1870,  and  the  first  trees 
in  orchard,  grown  from  these  seeds,  'd  1872  and  1873. 
In  1869  Frank  A.  Kimball  planted  some  orange  and 
lemon  trees  at  National  City,  San  Diego  county.  At 
that  time  there  were  two  oid  orange  trees  growing 
in  El  Cajon  valley.  In  1862  H.  M.  White  planted  two 
orange  trees  in  Frazier  valley,  east  of  Porterville, 
Tulare  county.  The  first  orchard  was  planted  in 
Porterville  in  1883  by  A.  R.  Henry.  About  the  same 
date  a  small  planting  was  made  at  Centerville, 
Fresno  county.  My  recollection  is  that  some  time  in 
the  60's  the  noted  tree  at  Bidwell's  Bar,  on  the 
Feather  river,  in  Butte  county,  was  planted.  The 
seed  from  which  this  tree  was  grown  was  planted  by 
Jesse  Morrill  in  his  garden  in  Sacramento.  A  few 
trees  were  planted  in  his  garden  by  the  agent  of  the 
Marysville  &  Oroville  railroad  as  early  as  1868,  at 
Oroville,  Butte  county.  Thus  we  find  that  as  early 
as  1870  small  orange  groves  had  been  planted  all 
along  the  foothills  from  San  Diego  to  Butte  county. 
Plantings  in  many  of  the  valley  counties  had  also 
been  made  up  to  this  date,  but  these  latter  have 
served  to  prove  the  inadaptability  of  the  valleys  to 
the  growth  of  the  industry,  while  along  the  foothills 
the  small  beginnings  have  developed  into  one  of  the 
most  permanent  and  profitable  branches  of  horti- 
culture in  the  State. 

While  in  early  years  the  increase  in  planting,  ex- 
cept in  Los  Angeles  county,  was  quite  slow,  of  late 
years  it  has  been  more  rapid.  In  1881,  of  official  re- 
turns, the  whole  number  of  trees  in  the  State  was: 
Orange,  484,227;  lemon,  62,130.  Of  these  Los  An- 
geles county  had  450,125  of  orange  and  48,350  of 
lemon  trees.  By  careful  estimate  the  number  of 
orange  trees  now  in  the  State  is  about  8,000,000  and 
of  lemon  trees  1,500,000.  In  1879  Los  Angeles  county 
shipped  fifteen  cars  of  oranges  out  of  the  State.  In 
1890  there  were  shipped  from  the  State  3429  cars, 
mostly  from  three  southern  counties.  By  careful 
estimate  we  have  this  season  to  ship  12,000  cars  of 
oranges  and  1500  cars  of  lemons.  Our  receipts  for 
oranges  in  1890-'91  were  $1,796,025.  This  season,  at 
the  same  prices,  we  should  receive  for  oranges 
$6,300,000  and  for  lemons  $675,000,  a  total  of  $6,975,- 
000.  The  shipments  this  season  will  go  from  thirteen 
counties — San  Diego,  Riverside,  San  Bernardino, 
Santa  Barbara,  Ventura,  Orange,  Los  Angeles, 
Tulare,  Fresno,  Sacramento,  Placer,  Butte  and 
Tehama. 

Under  Difficulties  and  Doubts. — This  wonderful  de- 
velopment has  been  made  under  very  discouraging 
circumstances.  In  the  first  place,  many  of  our  own 
people,  and  especially  old  settlers,  were  very  skepti- 
cal as  to  the  possible  success  of  the  industry,  and 
would  not  invest  a  dollar  in  it.  In  1886,  having  pre- 
viously satisfied  myself  that  there  was  a  large  sec- 
tion of  country  in  Tulare  county  especially  adapted 
to  the  culture  of  orange  and  lemon  trees,  and  prices 
of  land  being  low  and  water  abundant,  I  made  an  ef- 
fort to  call  public  attention  to  that  section  and  to 
settle  some  land  with  a  colony.  I  found  local  opinion 
so  strong  against  the  feasibility  of  the  project  that  I 
abandoned  the  effort  and  located  at  Redlands.  Al- 
though orchards  were  prospering  and  shipping  ex- 
cellent fruit  from  Crafton,  three  miles  east  of  Red- 
lands,  and  from  Old  San  Bernardino,  three  miles 
west,  and  Riverside,  sixteen  miles  down  the  valley, 
was  recognized  as  the  home  of  the  orange,  yet  I 
found  a  prevailing  sentiment  of  doubt  as  to  the  adapt- 
ability of  the  northern  slopes  and  the  red  soil  of  this 
locality  to  the  culture  of  citrus  fruits. 

To-day  Redlands  is  the  peer  of  any  locality  in  the 
world  in  this  industry,  and  Porterville,  Linsey,  Exe- 
ter, Lemon  Cove  and  Orosi  are  rapidly  bringing 
Tulare  county  to  the  front,  to  occupy  at  least  the 
second  place,  if  not  the  first,  among  the  citrus-grow- 
ing counties  of  the  State. 

The  citrus  fair  held  at  Sacramento  in  1886  opened 
the  eyes  of  the  people  of  the  northern  portion  of  the 
State  to  the  possibilities  of  this  industry  in  the  north- 
ern foothill  counties  and  paved  the  way  for  its  devel- 
opment in  the  foothills  of  Sacramento,  Placer,  Butte 
and  Tehama  counties.  The  first  difficulty,  or  obsta- 
cle, of  the  doubt  and  doubters,  has  thus  by  the  logic  of 
success  been  removed. 

Foreign  Competition. — The  second  difficulty,  or  dis- 
couraging circumstance,  has  been  foreign  competi- 
tion. The  area  of  country  in  the  United  States 
adapted  to  this  industry  is  so  small,  compared  to  the 
area  of  the  whole  country  engaged  in  other  agri- 
cultural and  horticultural  industries,  that  we  have 
never,  until  the  extra  session  of  Congress,  lately  ad- 
journed, been  able  to  attract  the  attention  of  mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  the  inequality  and  injustice  of 
the  tariff  on  citrus  fruits,  as  compared  with  the  duty 
on  other  agricultural  and  horticultural  products. 

This  difficulty  having  been  partially  removed  by  the 
levying  of  one  cent  a  pound  on  all  imported  citrus 
fruits,  we  began  to  feel  that  a  great  obstacle  had 
been  overcome.  The  sounds  of  rejoicing,  however, 
have  hardly  died  away  when  we  learn  that  the 
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steamship  companies  have  largely  neutralized  our 
anticipated  benefits  by  a  reduction  on  freights  from 
Mediterranean  points,  from  30  to  10  cents  a  box. 
Thus  transportation  companies  reduce  their  rates  to 
encourage  and  maintain  foreign  production. 

Our  overland  railroads  sustain  the  same  relation 
to  the  California  citrus  industries  that  the  steamship 
companies  do  to  those  industries  in  the  south  of 
Europe.  Will  they  see  it  in  this  light  and  reduce 
freights  proportionately,  and  thus  encourage  the  in- 
dustry in  California  and  consequently  increase  their 
East-bound  business?  In  this  connection  let  it  be 
stated  that  orange  and  lemon  orchards  furnish  the 
roads  more  freight  and  for  longer  distances  than  any 
other  agricultural  or  horticultural  product  from  an 
equal  area  of  soil.  The  fruit  is  all  shipped  in  the 
green  state,  while  the  bulk  and  weight  of  the  larger 
portion  of  all  other  fruits  are  greatly  reduced  before 
shipping. 

Freights  to  Market. — I  have  to  some  extent  antici- 
pated the  third  difficulty,  or  obstacle,  the  citrus  fruit 
industry  of  California  has  to  overcome  to  enable  it  to 
secure  the  greatest  measure  of  success.  We  have 
hitherto  been  paying  90  cents  a  box  freight  from  our 
orchards  to  Eastern  markets,  while  our  greatest 
competitors  have  paid  but  30  cents  to  the  same  mar- 
kets, and,  as  above  stated,  are  paying  now  but  10 
cents.  How  shall  this  third  obstacle  be  removed,  for 
removed  it  must  be  ?  The  only  answer  is:  By  the 
building  of  the  Nicaragua  canal.  This  canal  will  give 
us  water  communication  and  water  freight  rates  to 
the  best  markets  of  the  world.  Our  California  Navel 
orange  is  the  peer  of  all  other  oranges.  It  has  no 
competitor  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  Give  us  this 
canal  and  we  will  occupy,  not  only  the  markets  of 
our  own  country  against  all  competitors,  but  we  will 
take  possession  of  the  markets  of  Europe  for  the  sale 
of  this  matchless  fruit,  and,  to  a  large  extent,  for 
our  citrus  and  deciduous  fruits  generally. 

With  these  possibilities  and,  may  I  not  say,  pros- 
pects, ahead  of  them,  let  the  fruit  growers  of  Cali- 
fornia take  courage;  let  them  take  no  faltering  or 
backward  step.  Let  them,  occupying  the  best  fruit 
country  in  the  world,  push  forward  to  secure  the 
cheapest  and  best  methods  of  transportation  to  all 
the  great  centers  of  consumption  for  their  unequalled 
products. 

Does  the  Winesap  Resist  the  Moth  ? 


THE  FIELD. 


Alfalfa  Growing  and  Hay  Making.* 


At  about  the  time  apples  were  gathered,  Hon.  E. 
L.  Smith,  president  of  the  Oregon  State  Horticul- 
tural Society,  wrote  an  article  to  bis  local  paper  at 
Hood  River,  in  which  he  threw  out  the  hint  that 
there  might  be  some  resistance  in  the  Winesap  apple 
against  the  codlin  moth.  What  is  the  experience  of 
California  growers  in  this  respect?    He  says: 

"  The  codlin  moth,  as  you  are  well  aware,  has  done 
us  serious  damage  this  season  and  threatens  to  de- 
stroy, to  a  great  extent,  the  value  of  the  orchards  in 
the  future,  unless  efficient  means  are  taken  to  check 
its  ravages.  Systematic  and  timely  spraying,  so 
far,  has  not  been  practical  in  the  valley  to  my  knowl- 
edge. Evidence,  however,  is  not  wanting  that  paris 
green,  properly  applied  and  at  the  right  time,  will 
insure  a  large  percentage  of  merchantable  apples. 
There  is,  however,  difficulty  in  procuring  arsenical 
preparations  of  sufficient  strength  and  purity,  and 
some  uncertainty  as  to  the  proper  times  to  apply 
them.  If,  therefore,  we  can  find  a  variety  that  pos- 
sesses, to  a  great  degree,  immunity  from  codlin 
moth,  it  is  certainly  a  matter  of  great  importance 
to  us. 

"  On  my  Beulah  Land  place  is  a  small  group  of  old 
apple  trees  that  have  never  been  sprayed  and  have 
received  but  little  cultivation.  I  gathered  the  win- 
ter apples  from  these  trees  a  few  days  ago  and  found 
a  large  percentage  of  wormy  fruit— Missouri  Pip- 
pins, Greenings,  etc.  Four  Winesap  trees,  stand- 
ing in  the  center  of  the  group,  were  singularly  free 
from  the  work  of  the  codlin  moth.  In  other  words, 
I  have  over  85  per  cent  of  sound  Winesaps,  against 
40  per  cent  of  sound  fruit  of  other  varieties.  These 
facts  attracted  my  attention,  and  I  hastened  to 
make  inquiries  of  other  growers  —  Slingerland, 
Kepke,  Locke,  and  several  others — and  everywhere 
I  find  that  this  variety  is  a  resistant  variety,  to  a 
greater  extent  than  any  other  grown  in  our  orchards, 
to  the  attacks  of  this  pest.  I  believe  that  the  fruit 
is  so  very  hard  that  the  larva  of  the  codlin  moth 
finds  great  difficulty  in  effecting  an  entrance.  This 
apple  is  of  medium  size,  an  early  and  productive 
bearer,  of  inviting  color,  good  quality,  and  an  excel- 
lent keeper.  It  also  adheres  more  tenaciously  to  the 
tree  than  any  other  variety  I  am  acquainted  with — 
a  most  valuable  quality  for  this  locality." 


According  to  a  Washington  dispatch, the  Director 
of  the  Mint  has  substantial  evidence  that  the  world's 
product  of  gold  for  the  calendar  year  of  1897  will 
approximate,  if  not  exceed,  $240,000,000,  an  in- 
crease of  nearly  20  per  cent  over  1896.  The  gold 
product  of  the  United  States  for  1896  was  $53,100,- 
000;  for  1897  it  will  approximate  $61,500,000.  The 
product  of  Africa  for  1896  was  $44,400,000;  returns 
received  up  to  December  1,  1897,  indicate  that  the 
gold  product  of  that  country  for  the  year  will  be 
$58,000,000.    Australia,  for  1896,  $45,200,000;  for 


By  W.  H.  Shafer  at  the  University  Farmers'  Institute  at  Selma. 

The  word  alfalfa  is  of  Arabic  origin,  and  was  in 
use  in  Spain  when  the  plant  was  introduced  into 
Mexico  after  the  Spanish  conquest,  and  this  name 
went  with  it.  The  name  lucern,  by  which  the  plant 
is  known  in  the  Eastern  States,  comes  from  an  old 
Italian  word,  and  not  from  Lucerne,  one  of  the  Swiss 
Cantons. 

History. — Alfalfa  has  been  cultivated  as  a  forage 
plant  for  more  than  twenty  centuries.  It  is  a  native 
of  the  central  portion  of  western  Asia,  being  found 
in  a  wild  state  there  yet.  It  was  introduced  into 
Greece  at  the  time  of  the  Persian  war  470  B.  C.  It 
was  cultivated  by  the  Romans  as  a  forage  crop  for 
the  horses  of  their  armies,  and  its  growth  in  Italy 
has  been  continued  down  to  the  present  time.  It 
was  probably  introduced  into  Spain  during  the 
Moorish  control  and  was  carried  from  there  to  Mex- 
ico and  the  west  coast  of  South  America.  From 
Chile  it  was  brought  to  California  in  the  early  history 
of  the  State,  and  has  spread  over  the  regions  be- 
tween the  Pacific  ocean  and  the  Rocky  mountains 
and  is  now  cultivated  therein  almost  to  the  exclusion 
of  other  forage  plants. 

In  the  San  Joaguin. — Attempts  to  obtain  a  better 
forage  plant  than  alfalfa  have  ended  in  failure,  or 
worse  than  failure,  as  witness  Johnson  grass,  which 
was  introduced  as  a  substitute  for  alfalfa  in  this  part 
of  the  State.  The  consequences  of  this  attempt  are 
familiar  to  all  and  need  no  comment.  The  length  of 
time  that  the  peoples  of  climates  and  soils  similar  to 
the  San  Joaquin  valley  have  cultivated  this  plant 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  no  better  can  be  found 
for  forage  production;  but  if  improvement  is  needed, 
it  should  be  looked  for  not  in  plants  of  other  species, 
but  in  the  selection  of  seed  to  reach  the  end  desired — 
either  hardiness  or  greater  productiveness.  Every 
observing  farmer  has  noted  the  differences  of  in- 
dividual plants  in  the  same  field,  and  growing  side 
by  side.  It  is  just  as  true  of  alfalfa  as  of  any  other 
plant,  tree  or  grain  that  advantage  could  be  taken 
of  this  to  improve  the  stock  by  careful  selection.  In 
the  writer's  opinion  it  is  as  near  perfect  a  forage 
plant  as  it  is  possible  to  obtain  for  this  valley. 

Growth. — Alfalfa  is  a  deep  feeder  and  sends  its 
roots  to  a  depth  of  ten  or  twelve  feet  if  moisture  is 
not  sooner  reached,  provided  the  subsoil  is  perme- 
able. It  will  grow  in  any  favorable  soil  from  sea 
level  to  7000  feet  elevation.  It  grows  best  in  sandy 
loams,  such  as  comprise  the  bulk  of  the  soils  of  this 
valley.  It  will  not  thrive  on  soils  which  contain  an 
excess  of  iron.  It  feeds  most  heavily  on  lime,  pot- 
ash, magnesium  and  phosphoric  acid.  Of  these  ele- 
ments, lime  is  the  most  essential,  and  when  it  be- 
comes exhausted  in  the  soil  the  fact  is  shown  in  the 
decreased  yield  of  alfalfa.  Where  surface  irrigation 
is  practiced,  this  condition  is  often  reached  by  the 
lime  being  leached  out  by  the  abundance  of  irrigation 
water  used,  rather  than  by  the  plant  taking  it  from 
the  soil.  As  soon  as  the  field  shows  the  lack  of  lime 
by  decreased  yield,  the  remedy  is  gypsum,  which  is 
sulphate  of  lime,  and  is  in  the  market  at  a  reason- 
able price,  being  mined  and  brought  from  the  moun- 
tain range  bounding  the  valley  on  the  west,  where 
large  quantities  are  known  to  exist. 

Gypsum  should  be  sown  over  the  field  during  the 
winter  so  that  the  rains  may  dissolve  and  wash  it 
into  the  soil.  Do  not  use  stable  manure  for  alfalfa. 
It  will  stimulate  the  growth,  but  is  worth  too  much 
for  the  peach  orchard  to  waste  in  this  way.  Gyp- 
sum is  better,  and  a  person  never  having  used  it 
will  be  surprised  at  the  results  of  the  first  applica- 
tion. [There  was  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  value  of  gypsum  disclosed  in  the  discussions  at 
Selma.— Ed.] 

A  Manure  Plant. — From  the  preceding  remarks  it 
must  not  be  understood  that  alfalfa  is  a  crop  that  is 
exhausting  to  the  soil.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  soil 
renovator  or  soil  builder.  It  belongs  to  that  class  of 
plants  known  as  nitrogen  gatherers,  as  the  follow- 
ing extracts  show: 

The  legumes,  to  which  family  alfalfa  and  all  the  clovers  be- 
long, are  able  to  draw  nitrogen  directly  from  the  atmosphere. 
Other  families  of  plants,  for  instance  the  true  grasses,  are 
unable  to  take  up  any  nitrogen,  except  such  as  may  be  in 
soluble  form  in  the  soil.  Hence  alfalfa  and  its  relatives  are 
the  best  plants  that  can  be  grown  by  the  farmer,  for  they 
manufacture  large  quantities  of  this  most  valuable  and  ex- 
pensive fertilizing  element. 

By  raising  alfalfa  the  farmer  not  only  provides  an  excellent 
quality,  as  well  as  a  large  quantity  of  forage  for  his  domestic 
animals,  but  he  is  at  the  same  time  enriching  his  fields,  and 
doing  it  with  a  fertilizer,  which,  if  purchased  in  the  market, 
would  cost  a  great  deal  of  money.  When  this  crop  is  plowed 
under,  or  is  fed  to  stock,  and  the  manure  returned  to  the 
land,  it  supplies  a  large  quantity  of  nitrogen  which  is  espe- 
cially valuable  for  small  grains,  grasses  and  root  crops,  and 
which  the  latter  are  unable  to  obtain  for  themselves. 

Fruit  After  Alfalfa. — No  better  preparation  for  an 
orchard  or  vineyard  can  be  made  than  to  sow  the 

♦The  writer  wishes  to  acknowledge  indebtedness  to  the  Bulletin 
on  alfalfa  issued  by  the  Agricultural  Department,  Washington, 
D.  C,  for  historical  data  and  that  portion  of  this  paper  in  smaller 
type. 


land  for  a  year  or  two  in  alfalfa.  In  addition  to  th l 
nitrogen  which  is  added  to  the  soil,  the  roots  open 
deep  holes  or  channels  from  the  surface  to  moist  ure, 
which  the  tree  or  vine  roots  at  once  follow  down, 
which  gives  a  deep  root  system  not  so  well  attained 
in  any  other  way.  The  percentage  of  nitrogen  in 
the  alfalfa  plant  varies  considerably,  being  highest 
in  the  early  stages  of  growth  and  least  about  the 
time  seed  commences  to  ripen.  This  indicates  that 
hay  should  be  cut  not  later  than  when  the  plant 
commences  to  bloom. 

Irrigation. — Two  methods  of  growing  alfalfa  are 
practiced.  The  general  custom  is  to  grade  and 
check  the  land  into  squares  previous  to  planting  and 
grow  the  crop  by  irrigation  by  flooding.  This  is  the 
only  method  practicable  on  most  farms;  and  wher- 
ever the  subterranean  water  is  not  near  enough  the 
surface  to  keep  the  soil  above  it  moist  to  the  sur- 
face. By  this  method  alfalfa  can  be  grown  any- 
where, and  all  waste  corners  and  vacant  pieces  of 
land  can  be  utilized  as  forage  producers  by  the  or- 
chardist  or  vineyardist,  it  being  by  far  the  most 
valuable  plant  known  for  this  purpose.  It  can  be 
thus  grown  anywhere  where  land  is  farmed  in  Fresno 
county,  except  in  a  few  locations  near  the  Sierra 
foothills  where  the  soils  are  strongly  impregnated 
with  iron. 

Underflow. — By  the  other  method  land  is  selected 
for  an  alfalfa  field  so  located  that  the  subterranean 
moisture  reaches  the  surface  or  near  thereto,  and 
the  seed  is  sown  without  any  preparation  of  the  sur- 
face other  than  plowing  and  harrowing.  When  a 
stand,  as  it  is  called,  is  obtained  on  land  of  this 
character,  the  resulting  meadow  is  probably  more 
productive  than  where  surface  flooding  is  resorted  to 
in  irrigating.  Water  is  applied  by  percolation,  be- 
ing run  in  wide,  shallow  ditches  through  the  field 
upon  the  high  ridges  or  parts.  From  these  ditches 
it  seeps  or  percolates  through  the  soil  and  reaches 
all  parts  of  the  field. 

A  person  purchasing  land  for  the  production  of  al- 
falfa alone  should  select  this  character  of  soil,  where 
irrigation  by  percolation  may  be  employed,  as  the 
first  cost  of  preparing  the  land  is  less,  the  crop  pro- 
duced is  larger  and  of  better  quality,  and  the  field  is 
longer  lived  than  where  surface  flooding  is  neces- 
sary, especially  if  the  flooded  land  is  sandy  and 
porous,  as  successive  floodings  gradually  leach  the 
lime,  potash,  etc.,  out  of  the  soil.  A  moderate 
amount  of  alkali  is  no  detriment. 

Sowing  Alfalfa. — Having  made  selection  of  the 
land  and  leveled  and  checked  it  (if  it  is  to  be  flooded 
in  irrigating),  it  should  be  plowed  and  thoroughly 
pulverized.  The  best  condition  of  soil  is  obtained  by 
growing  an  irrigated  crop,  the  season  preceding  the 
planting  to  alfalfa,  such  as  Egyptian  corn  or  pump- 
kins, and  planting  to  alfalfa  the  following  spring. 
If  sown  broadcast,  twenty  to  twenty-five  pounds  of 
seed  should  be  used  per  acre;  if  drilled,  fifteen  or 
twenty  pounds  will  do.  If  seed  production  only  is 
aimed  at,  much  less  will  do — in  fact,  is  best — as  the 
most  seed  is  produced  where  the  plants  are  thinly 
scattered  over  the  ground. 

For  hay  production  a  thick  stand  should  be  aimed 
at,  as  the  hay  will  be  finer,  less  woody  and  more  nu- 
tritious than  when  the  stand  is  thin.  The  time  of 
seeding  varies  with  the  locality,  the  season  being 
October  or  November  for  fall  sowing  and  February 
to  April  for  spring  sowing.  The  object  is  to  sow 
when  there  is  sufficient  moisture  to  sprout  the  seed 
and  bring  the  young  plant  to  the  third  or  fourth  leaf 
before  killing  frosts  occur.  By  far  the  greater 
amount  of  planting  is  done  in  the  spring,  and  the 
writer  favors  February  as  the  time  in  which  to 
plant.  This  will  give  the  young  plant  a  good  start 
in  growth  before  the  spring  moisture  is  dried  out  of 
the  ground,  and  usually  escapes  being  killed  by 
frosts.  Do  not  plant  a  nurse  crop  unless  the  land  is 
prepared  for  flooding,  and  even  then  the  utility  of  a 
nurse  crop  is  very  doubtful. 

The  writer  has  had  best  success  in  planting  by 
sowing  the  seed  upon  the  evenly  plowed  field  without 
harrowing  and  then  covering  the  seed  with  a  brush 
drag.  Delay  irrigation  until  the  young  growth 
shades  the  ground,  if  possible,  as  the  water  packs 
the  land  and  causes  it  to  bake;  and,  when  com- 
menced, must  be  continually  repeated  throughout 
the  entire  season. 

Alfalfa  Hay. — The  making  of  hay  requires  con- 
siderable skill  to  produce  a  first-class  article  on  ac- 
count of  the  nature  of  the  plant.  If  the  hay  is 
stacked  or  put  in  barn  before  the  stems  are  cured,  it 
is  liable  to  heat  and  mould;  and,  if  allowed  to  get  too 
dry,  the  leaves  will  all  drop  off  and  a  large  share  of 
the  best  part  of  the  forage  will  be  lost.  Cut  when 
the  field  commences  to  bloom.  If  allowed  to  stand 
until  in  full  bloom  or  after,  the  stems  become  stiff 
and  woody  and  are  not  so  fit  for  stock  to  eat.  Cut 
in  the  forenoon  and  rake  in  the  afternoon  and  do 
most  of  the  curing  in  the  windrow  and  shock. 
Handle  as  much  as  possible  in  the  morning  when  the 
hay  is  damp  from  the  night  air.  It  is  best  to  stack 
in  field  rather  than  to  put  at  once  in  barn,  as  the 
hay  can  be  put  up  greener  without  danger  of  heat- 
ing. The  art  of  making  good  hay  is  to  be  acquired 
by  practice  and  observation  rather  than  by  follow- 
ing directions.  The  result  to  be  aimed  at  is  to  stack 
when  it  is  just  sufficiently  cured  to  keep  without 
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heating  and  yet  green  enough  for  the  leaves  not  to 
drop  off. 

Crop. — The  number  of  cuttings  in  this  county  are 
from  four  to  six  per  season.  During  the  heated  sea- 
son with  plenty  of  moisture  a  crop  will  be  ready  to 
cut  every  four  or  five  weeks.  When  grown  for  seed, 
the  second  crop  is  the  one  usually  saved  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  first  crop  does  not  set  seed  so  well.  The 
yield  is  variable  from  year  to  year.  Probably  300 
to  600  pounds  to  the  acre  is  the  average.  The  seed 
weighs  sixty  pounds  to  the  bushel. 

Pure  Seed. — In  buying  seed,  look  out  for  weed  seed, 
especially  Johnson  grass.  This  seed  is  easily  seen, 
as  it  is  very  much  larger  than  alfalfa  and  of  a  shin- 
ing black  color,  long  in  shape,  while  alfalfa  is  yellow. 
Seed  often  contains  a  small,  round  shining  black 
seed  which  is  smaller  than  alfalfa.  This  is  a  celosia 
or  tumble-weed  seed  and  is  harmless,  except  as  its 
weight  adds  to  the  cost  of  the  seed.  The  continuous 
mowing  of  alfalfa  kills  out  this  and  all  annual  weeds 
and  most  perennials — indeed,  Johnson  grass  is  the 
worst  thing  to  be  feared.  Pastures  should  be 
mowed  at  least  twice  a  year  to  kill  out  weeds  left  by 
stock. 

Value  of  Alfalfa  Hay. — Alfalfa  hay  is  worth  as 
much,  weight  for  weight,  as  any  other  hay  and  is 
eaten  by  all  farm  stock.  Horses  when  first  given 
this  hay  may  take  some  little  time  to  acquire  a  taste 
for  it,  but  will  not  refuse  it  long.  It  is  not  in  itself 
a  complete  ration,  however.  It  is  rich  in  protein — 
that  is,  in  the  albuminoids  which,  when  fed  to  stock, 
produce  blood,  muscle,  tendon  and  bone.  It  is  poor 
in  fat,  sugar,  starch,  etc.,  or,  technically,  carbo- 
hydrates. To  complete  the  ration  when  alfalfa  is 
fed,  something  must  be  fed  that  contains  large 
amounts  of  the  latter  substances  to  balance  the 
protein  of  the  alfalfa  or  the  excess  of  the  latter  will 
not  be  digested.  Such  feeds  as  wheat  hay  or  straw, 
sorghum,  cornstalks  and  root  crops  are  all  rich  in 
carbohydrates  and  poor  in  protein,  and  together 
with  alfalfa  in  right  proportion  make  a  perfect  ra- 
tion. Alfalfa  hay  is  especially  valuable  to  young  and 
growing  horses,  cattle  and  sheep,  as  they  require  a 
food  furnishing  large  quantities  of  flesh-forming  ma- 
terial. For  work  horses  feed  a  small  grain  ration — 
barley  or,  better,  Egyptian  corn. 

Bloating. — Where  cattle  or  sheep  are  pastured  on 
growing  aifalfa,  care  is  necessary  to  prevent  hoven 
or  bloat  during  coid,  rainy  days  of  spring  and  fall. 
The  chance  of  loss  from  this  cause  is  much  lessened 
if  a  stack  of  straw  or  cornstalks  is  kept  where  the 
stock  have  access  to  it,  also  salt  where  it  can  always 
be  reached  by  the  stock  is  beneficial.  Horses  and 
hogs  are  not  affected  by  bloat,  but  horses  will  thrive 
much  better  on  the  pasture  with  straw  than  without 
on  much  better  pasture.  Soiling-  that  is,  cutting 
and  feeding  the  cut  alfalfa  green — is  practiced  in 
older  countries,  but  has  not  been  practiced  here  to 
any  extent. 

For  Hogs. — Alfalfa  is  the  principal  summer  forage 
for  hogs,  which  are  extensively  grown  to  utilize  the 
waste  on  the  raisin  vineyards  in  the  fall  after  the 
raisins  are  harvested.  To  get  best  results,  the  field 
should  be  divided  into  lots  of  such  size  that  the  band 
of  hogs  kept  will  eat  off  a  lot  in  a  week's  time  or 
less,  when  another  lot  is  thrown  open  to  them  and 
the  first  lot  closed  and  allowed  to  grow  again.  It 
should  be  fed  off  before  it  commences  to  bloom,  as  it 
then  contains  the  most  succulent  food.  This  method 
gives  each  lot  in  turn  a  rest  and  a  chance  to  grow 
again  and  will  provide  more  forage  of  a  better  qual- 
ity than  where  a  field  is  continuously  pastured  during 
the  summer. 

When  to  Irrigate. — Where  alfalfa  is  irrigated  by 
flooding,  one  crop  a  year  can  be  gained  by  flooding 
just  before  hay  is  cut  rather  than  by  waiting  until 
hay  is  taken  from  the  field;  also  there  is  less  danger 
in  scalding  when  field  is  shaded  by  the  standing  crop. 
Do  not  let  the  water  stand  on  it  over  twenty-four 
hours.  Arrange  irrigation  so  you  can  shut  water 
off  in  the  evening  rather  than  in  the  morning,  so  that 
it  can  soak  away  during  the  cool  night  and  not  get 
so  warm  as  it  will  if  left  to  soak  away  in  sunlight. 
While  fresh  water  is  running  from  the  ditch,  it  keeps 
the  plat  cool.  It  is  when  shut  off  that  scalding  is 
most  likely  to  occur. 

Enemies. — The  principal  enemies  of  alfalfa  are  fox- 
tail grass,  dodder  and  gophers  and  squirrels.  Fox- 
tail is  not  such  an  unmitigated  nuisance  if  mowed 
early,  as  it  makes  a  good  hay  for  loose  stock.  Where 
the  ground  is  moist  enough  to  cause  the  grass  to 
grow  after  the  first  cutting,  the  only  remedy  is  to 
mow  early  and  burn  the  crop  without  raking,  which 
kills  the  grass  without  seemingly  injuring  the  alfalfa. 
Dodder  is  not  troublesome  in  this  vicinity.  Where 
patches  occur  in  fields,  it  can  be  killed  by  scattering 
a  layer  of  straw  over  and  burning.  Where  dodder 
is  a  serious  pest,  it  is  best  to  screen  all  seed  sown, 
as  dodder  seed  is  smaller  than  alfalfa  and  can  be  re- 
moved by  a  screen  that  will  let  it  pass  through  and 
retain  the  alfalfa  seed.  Gophers  and  squirrels  are 
the  worst  pests  the  Fresno  farmer  has  to  deal  with. 
Poison  or  drowning  by  flooding  are  the  only  reme- 
dies. Smothering  with  bisulphide  of  carbon  is  very 
successful  when  the  ground  is  wet. 

Conclusion. — In  conclusion:  Do  not  sow  alfalfa  in 
your  orchard;  it  will  kill  or  render  it  worthless.  Do 


not  plant  every  new  perennial  you  see  advertised  in 
hope  of  getting  something  better  than  alfalfa. 
Twenty  centuries'  experience  says  it  cannot  be  done. 
Remember  the  Johnson  grass  experience  ! 

Put  one  of  the  several  good  horse  carrier  forks  in 
your  barn  and  another  in  your  field  on  a  stacking 
frame  to  save  time  and  labor  in  handling  the  large 
amount  of  forage  you  raise. 


THE  SWINE  YARD. 


Home  Grown  Pork  in  Oregon. 


In  some  respects  the  pork  situation  in  Oregon  is 
similar  to  that  in  California.  Both  States  are 
largely  using  Mississippi  valley  pork  products,  which 
is  altogether  unwise  and  unnecessary.  Discussion 
of  the  home  grown  product  as  given  by  F.  E.  Com- 
mons at  a  farmers'  institute  at  Howell,  Oregon,  will 
be  found  interesting. 

The  Projwsition. — Can  we  make  the  Oregon  pig  as 
profitable  as  his  Eastern  cousin  ?  No  doubt  you  are 
ready  to  answer  with  one  voice,  no.  But  on  consid- 
eration of  cholera  that  pervades  the  great  corn  belt 
and  kills  annually  at  least  one-half  of  all  their  hogs, 
and  from  the  fact  that  we  have  but  little,  if  any, 
cholera  here,  and  by  judicious  breeding  and  manage- 
ment in  his  feed  and  needs,  which  I  will  endeavor  to 
show  up  farther  on,  I  am  almost  ready  to  answer  in 
the  affirmative.  A  thing  that  is  worth  doing  at  all  is 
worth  doing  well.  But  the  Oregonians  have  come 
very  near  not  doing  it  at  all  for  the  pig,  but  let  him 
do  himself.  Root,  hog,  or  die.  So  he  is  called  the 
fern  rooter.  I  will  say  but  little  about  the  fern 
rooter  ;  I  would  rather  talk  on  the  bright  side  of  the 
subject. 

It  should  be  a  thing  of  the  past,  that  in  order  to 
tell  when  this  fern  rooter  is  fat  enough  to  butcher 
they  would  take  him  by  the  ears  and  lift  him  off  the 
ground.  If  he  balanced  backward  he  was  fat  enough, 
but  if  forward  he  was  let  go.  He  may  make  a  good 
bacon  hog,  but  a  very  dear  one  for  the  farmer.  They 
are  let  run  and  inbreed  at  will,  and  that  at  an  imma- 
ture age,  which  will  soon  make  scrubs  of  the  best 
breeds.  Start  right  with  pure-bred  stock,  and  they 
should  be  culled.  The  best  are  none  too  good.  If 
they  do  cost  a  little  more  money,  it  will  pay  in  the 
long  run. 

The  Better  Way.—  What  is  the  best  ?  The  pig  that 
takes  on  fat  easiest  and  grows  fastest.  They  are 
always  broad  in  the  head  and  back,  legs  short  and 
wide  apart,  a  deep,  mellow  body,  with  a  strong, 
flinty  bone.  Don't  crossbreed  nor  inbreed,  but  keep 
in  line  with  your  favorite  breed. 

Oregon  is  well  adapted  to  grow  the  feed  to  keep 
him  healthy  and  grow  him  fast.  First  and  best  of 
all  is  clover.  It  will  make  the  pig  grow  fast  and 
your  land  grow  rich.  Still,  it  seems  to  be  very  little 
appreciated  in  Oregon  ;  but  it  will  find  favor  just  as 
fast  as  farmers  learn  its  value.  I  don't  think  any 
man  can  give  an  intelligent  answer  why  he  summer 
fallows  when  clover  grows  so  well  here.  When  it 
begins  to  head  cut  turn  the  pigs  on  it,  and  all  the 
better  if  they  have  a  lot  of  it  to  be  turned  under  in 
the  fall  for  a  wheat  crop.  And  you  may  expect  a 
good  one  and  your  land  made  richer  instead  of 
poorer.  I  wonder  if  farmers  think  they  can  keep 
taking  off  and  never  putting  on,  and  burn  their 
straw  in  the  bargain,  and  keep  up  the  land.  A  seed 
crop  of  clover  may  be  plowed  under,  and  when  it  is 
plowed  up  to  the  surface  will  grow,  even  if  it  has 
laid  there  for  years. 

Pork  Feeding. — In  this  way  you  can  enrich  your 
land.  Raise  more  wheat  and  pigs  and  leave  summer 
fallow  in  the  shade.  I  would  rather  raise  corn  or 
potatoes  than  plow  the  ground  all  summer  and  leave 
it  exposed  to  the  hot  sun.  1  believe  corn  can  be 
made  a  paying  crop  here  by  enriching  the  land  with 
clover.  Potatoes  are  often  too  cheap  to  haul  off, 
and  with  a  furnace  built  on  the  ground,  a  cheap 
boiler  filled  with  potatoes,  a  little  water  and  salt  to 
season,  build  a  fire  and  cover  the  potatoes  tight  so 
that  they  will  cook  with  steam,  and  pay  no  more 
attention  to  them  until  you  are  ready  to  feed,  mash 
them  up,  with  a  little  bran  and  middlings  added,  and 
the  pigs  will  go  for  it  without  much  coaxing.  Alfalfa, 
I  am  told,  will  fatten  hogs  best  of  all  grasses,  and 
will  do  well  in  many  localities  in  Oregon.  It  or 
clover,  cut  green  and  properly  cured,  is  as  valuable 
for  hogs  as  for  cows,  and  run  through  a  cutter  box, 
mixed  with  boiling  water  and  shorts,  will  fatten 
almost  equal  to  corn. 

Vetches,  rape,  rye,  wheat  and  oats  all  make  good 
pasture  for  hogs.  A  patch  of  turnips  is  also  good 
to  turn  in  on  in  the  fall.  Artichokes,  I  am  told,  do 
well  here  and  are  fine  for  hogs.  Pumpkins  and 
squashes  are  extra  feed  for  hogs  and  grow  fine.  We 
used  to  think  in  Iowa  there  wasn't  much  danger  of 
cholera  while  we  fed  pumpkins.  Rutabagas,  carrots, 
and  all  root  crops  are  good  hog  feed  ;  and  especially 
are  sugar  beets.  They  will  fatten  pigs  fast.  I  have 
known  breeders  in  the  East  when  fitting  pigs  for  the 
show  ring  to  feed  sugar.  It  will  make  a  double  curl 
to  a  pig's  tail  as  quick  as  anything.  A  short  time 
ago  I  took  up  forty  head  of  shoats  from  the  oak 
I  grubs.    I  had  them  on  the  acorns  eight  weeks  and 


they  did  fine.  It  is  a  settled  fact  with  all  the  fancy 
swine  breeders  that  corn  is  not  fit  to  grow  pigs  on 
and  should  be  used  very  sparingly  until  they  are 
ready  to  fatten.  Corn  makes  more  grease  than 
meat,  and  is  very  heating  and  breeds  disease. 

Healthy  Food  and  Healthy  Hogs. — They  advocate 
wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  peas,  bran  and  middlings, 
oatmeal,  pastures — just  such  feeds  as  I  have  been 
mentioning — all  of  which  we  can  grow  as  well  as 
they.  Sweet  prunes,  pears  and  sweet  apples  are  as 
valuable  for  hog  food  as  they  are  dried  at  4  cents 
per  pound,  especially  sweet  prunes,  which  will  fat- 
ten hogs  very  fast.  It  takes  a  great  deal  more  feed 
in  a  cold  climate  to  keep  up  animal  heat  than  it  does 
here.  There  hogs  can't  get  a  smell  of  grass,  but  in 
its  stead  a  glare  of  ice  and  snow  most  of  a  zero  win- 
ter. Our  market  is  the  stickler  with  me.  Often 
our  pork  doesn't  command  as  good  a  price  as  it  does 
in  Chicago.  At  the  same  time  they  are  continually 
shipping  cured  meats  to  our  markets.  What  is  the 
remedy?  I  will  offer  one.  Produce  a  good  article 
by  growing  them  fast  so  the  meat  will  be  tender. 
They  should  dress  at  eight  to  ten  months  old  from 
200  to  250  pounds.  Corn,  wheat  or  pea  meal  is  the 
best  to  finish  them  up  with  at  the  last.  Then,  if  the 
market  doesn't  suit,  dress  and  cure  them  according 
to  the  very  best  methods,  and  it  will  always  sell  at  a 
paying  price. 

If  all  our  people  knew  as  much  about  cholera  in 
the  East  as  I  do  they  would  pay  a  premium  on  our 
own  pork  production.  I  see  no  reason  why  Oregon 
should  not  grow  her  own  meat  at  a  profit.  We 
shouldn't  get  overstocked,  but  every  farmer  should 
raise  a  few  of  the  best,  and  they  will  pick  up  a  great 
deal  of  their  living  that  would  otherwise  go  to  waste. 
It  costs  but  little  to  fence  and  shed  for  hogs  com- 
pared with  a  prairie  country.  There  could  be  a 
great  deal  more  said  in  favor  of  Oregon  as  a  pork 
producing  country. 


SHEEP  AND  WOOL. 


An  Oregon  View  of  Mutton  Sheep. 

What  can  be  done  with  mutton  sheep  on  a  Merino 
foundation  is  interesting  everywhere  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  An  Oregon  grower  gives  the  Wool  Record  his 
views  and  claims  that  though  many  articles  have 
been  written  about  mutton  sheep,  about  the  mutton 
itself  not  much  has  been  said,  and  as  the  mutton  is, 
after  all,  the  end  aud  aim  of  the  mutton  sheep,  it 
might  be  well  for  breeders  to  look  more  closely  into 
what  constitutes  good  mutton. 

The  Various  Breeds. — Climatic  conditions  and  the 
ingenuity  of  man  have  given  us  many  breeds  of  sheep, 
the  quality  of  whose  mutton  varies  no  less  than  the 
quality  of  their  wool.  There  are  the  lordly  Lincolns, 
Leicesters  and  Cotswolds  that  will  dress  over  100 
pounds  and  yield  fleeces  of  twelve  or  more  pounds. 
(A  Lincoln  wether  killed  in  1827  is  said  to  have 
weighed  96]  pounds  per  quarter,  or  386  pounds 
dressed.)  Yet  the  mutton  of  these  fine  sheep  is  so 
coarse  and  flabby  with  so  much  tallowy  fat  in  pro- 
portion to  lean  meat  that  no  connoisseur  of  good 
mutton,  or  even  economical  housewife,  will  care  to 
purchase  it.  Then,  as  the  other  extreme,  are  the 
scrubby-looking  little  mountain  sheep  of  Wales  and 
Kerry  that  will  weigh  but  from  eight  to  ten  pounds 
per  quarter  and  shear  only  four  or  five  pounds  of 
wool,  but  whose  mutton  is  so  delicious  that  epicures 
pay  as  much  as  a  guinea  or  $5  a  quarter  for  it  in  the 
London  markets.  There  are  the  curious  fat-tailed 
sheep  of  South  Africa,  whose  tail,  as  large  as  an  or- 
dinary leg  of  mutton,  will  weigh  ten  or  more  pounds. 
There  are  things  they  call  sheep  in  India  and  Egypt, 
whose  only  title  to  the  name  is  that  they  say  "  baa." 
There  is  the  big-horned  sheep  of  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains and  his  cousin  the  Ovis  Ammon  of  the  Hima- 
layas, and  many  others.  Passing  these  over  we 
come  to  the  true  mutton  sheep,  the  noble  family  of 
Downs  —  Southdowns,  Shropshiredowns,  Oxford- 
downs,  Hampshiredowns,  and  others — and  lastly  to 
the  great  Merino  family — French,  Spaniard  and 
American. 

The  Mutton  Breeds. — All  these  are  mutton  of  many 
different  kinds  and  it  behooves  us  as  farmers  and 
sheepmen  to  study  how  we  can  most  economically 
put  the  best  and  most  palatable  mutton  on  the  mar- 
kets. The  Cotswolds,  Lincolns  and  Leicesters  are 
magnificent  sheep  to  look  at  and  their  splendid 
fleeces  are  of  great  value.  They  may  be  seen  in 
great  perfection  in  the  rich  valleys  of  the  Shannon 
and  Suir  in  Ireland.  On  these  fine  pastures  the 
sheep  are  always  in  splendid  condition  and  are  a  fine 
sight  to  a  farmer's  eye,  but  the  mutton  is  of  the 
very  poorest  quality,  being  soft  and  flabby  and  en- 
cased in  thick,  tallowy  fat.  Our  Merino  sheep  here, 
on  the  contrary,  yield  fine-grained  and  juicy  mutton, 
and,  as  lambs  and  young  sheep,  are  good;  but  the 
older  sheep,  when  it  should  be  at  its  prime,  has  too 
pronounced  a  mutton  flavor — in  fact,  too  much  mut- 
ton to  the  square  inch  to  be  palatable  to  most  people. 

The  Southdown. — At  the  head  of  all  mutton  sheep 
for  quality  of  mutton  stands  the  Southdown  and 
closely  approaching  him  in  quality  and  exceeding 
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him  greatly  in  economic  production  of  fine  mutton 
and  wool  come  the  Shropshire  and  Oxforddowns.  In 
England  the  value  of  Down  mutton  is  well  under- 
stood. It  is  a  common  sight  to  see  in  the  large  Lon- 
don butcher  shops  long  lines  of  dressed  mutton  with 
their  black  faces  and  legs  left  on  to  show  they  are 
really  Down  sheep.  The  clever  chef  of  the  swell 
West  End  Club  knows  his  patrons  will  appreciate  a 
juicy  saddle  of  Southdown;  he  also  knows  that  he  can 
make  a  greater  and  better  variety  of  toothsome  en- 
trees out  of  good  Down  mutton  than  any  other  meat; 
the  careful  and  economical  housewife  knows  she  can 
make  a  good  leg  of  Down  mutton  go  further  with  her 
family  than  perhaps  any  other  kind  of  meat.  Ameri- 
can people  are  quick  to  find  out  a  good  thing,  and 
for  the  right  sort  of  mutton  or  anything  else  of  the 
best  the  demand  will  always  exceed  the  supply. 

Shropshires  and  Oxfords. — An  excellent,  in  fact  I 
may  say  an  ideal,  mutton  sheep  that  can  be  easily 
and  cheaply  produced  by  the  American  farmers 
would  be  the  product  of  three  or  four  crosses  of  full- 
blooded  Shropshire  or  Oxford  rams  on  Merino  ewes. 
This  would  in  time  produce  a  sheep  with  a  brown  or 
gray  face  and  legs  and  with  a  good,  level  carcass  of 
prime,  juicy  mutton  without  too  much  fat.  They 
would  be  good  mothers  of  early  lambs  and  yield  a 
fine  fleece  of  middle-grade  wool.  In  fact,  the  cross 
of  Down  blood  will  improve  the  quality  of  the  mutton 
on  any  breed  of  sheep,  the  Southdowns  probably  be- 
ing the  best  for  the  long  wools  and  the  Shropshire  or 
Oxford  the  best  for  the  Merinos. 

FRUIT  PRESERVATION. 


Prunes  and  Prune  Drying  in  Oregon. 


Mr.  R.  D.  Allen  of  Silverton  writes  for  the  Port- 
land Farmer  a  conservative  view  of  the  prune  situa- 
tion in  Oregon  which  will  interest  California  pro- 
ducers: 

The  Excitement  Past. — A  great  deal  has  been  writ- 
ten and  said  in  the  past  few  years  pertaining  to 
prune  growing  in  Oregon,  and  many  of  us  have  had  a 
veritable  prune  fever.  Our  glowing  accounts  of  the 
vast  wealth  hidden  in  the  prune,  only  awaiting  a  few 
years  for  the  development  of  the  tree,  have  induced 
many  of  our  Eastern  neighbors  to  come  here  and 
stake  out  a  prune  lot,  and  the  man  who  could  not 
see  a  fortune  in  prunes  was  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of 
pessimist.  In  short,  the  prune  excitement  was 
something  akin  to  the  present  Klondike  gold  excite- 
ment. But  the  prune  craze  has  had  its  day.  We 
do  not  now  see  people  tumbling  over  each  other  to 
get  hold  of  a  desirable  prune  tract.  We  have  found 
out,  now  that  our  trees  are  in  bearing,  that  the 
kernel  in  the  pit  is  not  pure  gold,  neither  is  the  flesh 
free  silver.  We  have  found  out,  now  that  we  have 
struck  bedrock  where  the  pay  dirt  is  supposed  to  be, 
that  we  find  only  colors  where  we  expected  to  pick 
up  nuggets.  We  have  found  out  that  it  takes  about 
seven  years  from  planting  to  get  a  fair  crop;  that  a 
great  many  of  the  trees  die  before  reaching  this  age; 
that  it  costs  a  great  deal  of  money  to  prepare  for 
drying  or  evaporating  the  fruit;  that  we  are  apt  to 
encounter  bad,  rainy  weather  during  the  drying  sea- 
son, when  a  large  per  cent  of  the  fruit  will  be  de- 
stroyed in  spite  of  anything  that  can  be  done,  as  in 
1893  when  a  large  per  cent  of  the  prunes  were  ruined 
by  being  cracked  open,  and  the  past  season,  when 
the  excessive  warm  rains  caused  the  fruit  to  mould 
and  rot  on  the  trees  before  it  could  be  got  into  the 
drier.  Then  there  are  the  off  years  when  the  Italian 
prune — the  prune  chiefly  grown  in  Oregon — bears 
but  sparingly  or  perhaps  fails  enuirely,  as  in  the 
year  1896. 

Fresh  Shipment  Not  Promising. — As  for  finding  a 
market  for  prunes  in  the  green  state,  experience 
the  past  season  has  demonstrated  beyond  doubt 
that  it  is  altogther  too  risky  and  unprofitable.  Many 
shipments  were  made  the  past  season  and  the  grow- 
ers invariably  were  left  in  the  hole.  While  the  green 
fruit  business  may  be  a  "  puddin '  "  for  the  railroads 
and  the  commission  men,  the  growers  do  not  seem 
to  fatten  on  the  said  "puddin'."  In  short,  the 
adage,  "all  is  not  gold  that  glitters,  you  know,"  is 
fully  exemplified  in  the  prune  business. 

The  Dried  Product  Permanent. — I  do  not  by  these 
remarks  wish  to  be  understood  as  pronouncing  the 
prune  industry  in  Oregon  a  failure.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  now  an  important  industry  and  destined 
to  be  a  permanent  one.  It  is  yet  in  its  infancy;  yet, 
with  all  the  unfavorable  conditions  before  us  the  past 
season,  the  dried  prune  crop  has  brought  thousands 
of  dollars  into  the  State.  True,  many  of  us  have 
made  serious  mistakes  and  may  fail  to  realize  our 
cherished  anticipations,  but  out  of  these  mistakes 
others  will  profit,  and  the  requirements  for  the  suc- 
cessful growing  of  prunes  will  adjust  themselves  to 
existing  conditions.  We  have  learned  that  in  order  to 
compete  with  California  we  have  got  to  grow  a  finer 
and  larger  prune  than  she  grows.  This  we  can  do 
in  the  Italian  prune,  but  the  question  of  weather  in 
the  drying  season  is  to  be  considered,  and  we  have 
yet  to  learn  whether  we  cannot  supplant  the  Italian 


with  some  better  variety,  or,  rather,  with  some  kind 
that  is  a  more  regular  bearer  and  one  that  will 
ripen  earlier.  It  is  urged  by  some  that  the  Petite 
is  more  profitable  for  us  to  grow,  as  it  bears  a  crop 
every  year,  and  that  it  is  a  hardier  tree  than  the 
Italian.  My  observation  is  that  it  is  not  a  hardier 
tree,  and  the  average  smallness  of  the  fruit  as  grown 
here  puts  it  in  direct  competition  with  the  cheap 
sun-dried  product  of  California  ;  but  the  tendency  of 
the  tree  is  to  overbear,  and  unless  we  resort  to  hand 
thinning  we  can  scarcely  expect  to  produce  a  very 
large  per  cent  of  larger  than  50  60  size. 

The  past  season  the  Petite  bore  shyly  in  many 
places  and  the  fruit  was,  therefore,  large  and  fine, 
many  running  40-50s,  for  which  the  price  was  about 
4c  net. 

But  with  a  heavy  crop  of  this  variety  we  can  ex- 
pect but  a  small  per  cent  to  run  to  this  size.  The 
average  will  come  under  what  is  known  in  California 
as  the  four  sizes,  or  prunes  running  from  60  to  100 
to  the  pound.  With  40  50s  at  4c  this  means  about 
2c  per  pound  for  the  four  sizes,  and  we  simply  can't 
grow  them  at  that  figure  at  any  profit ;  besides,  we 
have  already  reached  the  overproduction  mark  of 
this  class  of  prunes. 

Must  Have  Large  Prunes. — It  is  evident  that  we 
must  grow  a  larger  prune  than  the  Petite  and  one 
that  will  take  with  the  consumer,  and  if  we  can  find 
a  better  prune  than  the  Italian  well  and  good,  but  it 
is  beyond  doubt  better  for  us  than  the  Petite,  and  if 
we  can't  grow  it  successfully  in  the  future,  or  a  va- 
riety that  is  even  better,  we  will  simply  have  to  re- 
tire from  the  race  and  give  California  the  palm,  for 
we  simply  can't  grow  2  cent  prunes  where  we  have 
to  dry  by  artificial  heat  generated  in  costly  evap- 
oration. 

To  keep  in  the  swim,  therefore,  we  have  got  to 
grow  strictly  first  class  40-50s  or  even  larger  prunes. 
This  can  only  be  done  by  the  most  careful  and  pains- 
taking work  on  the  part  of  the  grower.  We  cannot 
expect  these  sizes  in  the  Italian  even  without  much 
work.  The  trees  must  not  be  allowed  to  overbear 
and  the  land  must  be  of  the  very  best  to  attain  this. 
The  average  Italian  the  past  season  was  smaller 
than  50-60  size,  and  the  average  price  did  not  exceed 
3Jc:  While  the  main  cause  of  this  light  weight  can 
be  attributed  to  the  wet  weather  prevailing  at  the 
time  of  ripening,  much  is  due  to  overbearing.  This 
latter  can  only  be  overcome  by  systematic  pruning 
and  by  hand  thinning.  We  can  not  be  satisfied  with 
30  per  cent  or  even  50  per  cent  40-50s  ;  we  must 
have  our  entire  crop  of  that  size. 

Profits. — Now  I  am  asked,  is  there  any  money  at 
all  in  prune  growing  at  the  prices  we  had  to  take 
the  past  season  ?  And  we  can  scarcely  hope  that 
they  will  go  above  these  figures  in  the  future. 

I  will  answer  that  if  we  take  into  consideration 
the  cost  of  planting  and  properly  caring  for  an 
orchard  until  it  reaches  the  bearing  age,  say  seven 
years,  and  the  risks  attending  the  harvesting  of  the 
crop,  it  hardly  pays,  as  many  of  us  who  have  paid 
dearly  for  our  orchards  can  attest.  But  now  that 
the  orchards  have  been  planted  and  many  of  them 
are  in  full  bearing,  it  will  pay  to  keep  them  up  to  the 
best  possible  state  of  productiveness,  but  I  believe 
that  there  are  now  enough  prune  trees  in  bearing, 
or  to  be  in  bearing  in  the  next  two  or  three  years,  to 
supply  the  market  at  anything  like  reasonable  prices 
for  years  to  come. 

California  Dried  Fruits  in  France. 


There  seems  to  exist  in  the  consular  district  of 
Roubaix,  and  in  northern  France  generally,  a  mar- 
ket for  California  dried  fruits,  which  W.  P.  Atwell, 
United  States  commercial  agent,  thinks,  with  but 
little  effort,  could  be  made  profitable.  He  refers  to 
dried  apricots,  dried  peaches,  prunes,  raisins,  and 
candied  fruits,  and  says  : 

A  few  small  consignments  of  California  prunes 
have  been  received  in  this  consular  district,  and  I 
am  informed  that  the  result  obtained  from  their  sale 
has  been  satisfactory.  The  price  paid  here  for  a 
good  quality  of  prune,  which,  however,  is  generally 
admitted  to  be  inferior  to  the  California  prune,  is 
from  17  to  18  cents  per  pound.  The  through  rates 
from  San  Jose  to  Havre  are  :  Boxes,  barrels  or 
kegs,  carload  lots,  $1  25  per  100  pounds  ;  packed  in 
sacks,  $1.45  per  100  pounds.  The  duty  on  prunes 
imported  direct  from  the  United  States  is  10  francs 
per  100  kilograms  ($1.93  per  220.46  pounds).  The 
carriage  from  Havre  to  Lille,  Roubaix,  Tourcoing, 
etc.,  is  not  quite  1  cent  per  pound. 

The  total  quantity  of  prunes  imported  into  France 
from  the  United  States  in  1896  was  147  tons,  and 
this  quantity  would  have  been  more  than  doubled  if 
sufficient  attention  had  been  paid  to  the  require- 
ments. I  have  been  informed  by  a  large  wholesale 
grocer  that  the  city  of  Lille  alone  consumes  from 
fifty  to  sixty  tons  of  prunes  per  year. 

Mr.  Atwell  suggests  that  exporters  interested 
should  send  a  suitable  man  to  visit  the  dealers  in  the 
northern  part  of  France,  believing  that  such  action 
would  lead  to  a  large  increase  in  our  export  business 
in  dried  fruit.  The  idea  of  shipping  California  prunes 
to  France  is  rather  startling,  but  it  seems  likely  to 
be  realized  largely. 


Applications  for  Patents. 

Some  recent  amendments  of  the  United  States  pat- 
ent laws  which  went  into  effect  recently  attract 
attention.  Hitherto  there  has  been  but  one  barrier 
to  the  issue  of  a  patent  by  our  Government  to  a  man 
who  had  proved  that  he  was  the  original  inventor. 
If  the  article  in  question  had  been  in  public  use,  or 
on  sale  for  two  years  or  more  before  the  man  sent 
his  application  to  the  Patent  Office,  he  could  not  re- 
ceive a  patent.  The  public  use  and  sale  would 
naturally  be  considered  as  evidence  of  his  having 
abandoned  all  claim  to  exclusive  rights.  The 
natural  interpretation  of  the  facts  would  be  that  the 
man  did  not  consider  himself  the  rightful  owner,  or 
else  was  willing  to  give  the  public  the  benefit  of  his 
ideas  without  charge. 

The  new  law  provides  that  if  a  notice  of  an  inven- 
tion appears  in  print,  and  specifies  who  is  the  author 
of  it,  the  application  for  a  patent  must  be  made  in- 
side of  two  years;  otherwise  it  is  assumed  that  he 
abandons  all  claims.  This  appears  just.  It  some- 
times happens  that  several  simultaneously  invent 
the  same  thing.  If  the  first  man  who  thinks  of  it 
does  not  push  the  matter,  either  for  lack  of  money 
or  because  he  lacks  the  necessary  spirit  of  enter- 
prise, some  of  the  other  men  should  have  a  chance 
to  go  aheadand  take  out  a  patent.  The  wording  of 
the  revised  statute  is  as  follows: 

"  Any  person  who  has  invented  or  discovered  any 
new  and  useful  article,  machine,  manufacture,  or 
composition  of  matter,  or  new  and  useful  improve- 
ment thereof,  not  known  or  used  by  others  in  this 
country  before  his  invention  or  discovery  thereof, 
and  not  patented  or  described  in  any  printed  publi- 
cation in  this  or  any  foreign  country  for  more  than 
two  years  prior  to  his  application,  and  not  in  public 
use  or  on  sale  in  this  country  for  more  than  two  years 
prior  to  his  application,  may,  upon  the  payment  of 
the  fees  required  by  law,  and  other  due  proceeding 
had,  obtain  a  patent  therefor." 

The  sale  of  the  steamers  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  In- 
diana, Illinois  and  Conemaugh  by  the  International 
Navigation  Company  to  the  States  Steamship  Com- 
pany for  the  Pacific  trade  leaves  five  steamships  fly- 
ing the  American  flag  crossing  the  Atlantic  ocean. 
They  are  the  St.  Paul,  gross  tons,  11,629.21;  St. 
Louis,  gross  tons,  11,629.21;  New  York,  gross  tons, 
10,802.61;  Paris,  gross  tons,  10,794.86;  Evelyn,  gross 
tons,  1963.44.  The  latter  three  were  built  in  English 
shipyards  and  denationalized.  The  last  annual  report 
of  Commissioner  of  Navigation.  Chamberlain  states 
that  6599  steam  vessels,  of  2,358,577.59  tons  gross 
register,  were  afloat  flying  the  American  flag,  and 
that  3776  of  them,  with  a  gross  registered  tonnage 
of  1,206,247.41  were  owned  on  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  coasts,  the  balance  being  owned  on  the  North- 
ern lakes  and  Western  rivers.  Such  figures  are  mis- 
leading. As  a  matter  of  fact  there  are  only  186  sea- 
going steamships,  over  1000  tons  gross  register, 
amounting  to  478,300.38  tons,  flying  the  American 
flag.  The  Hamburg- American  line  and  North  Ger- 
man Lloyds  of  Germany  alone  own  552,558.00  gross 
tons,  or  74,258.00  tons  more  than  all  American  com- 
panies put  together.  Following  is  a  summary  of 
the  class  of  vessels  mentioned  flying  the  American 
flag: 

Jfo.      ufogs  tons. 

Steamers  from  Atlantic  ports  to  foreign  ports. .  38  124,878  31 
Steamers  from  Pacific  ports  to  foreign  ports.  . .  22  59,708.81 

Steamers  from  Atlantic  ports  coastwise   98  235,239.42 

Steamers  from  Pacific  ports  coastwise   28  58,475.84 


Grand  total. 


478,300.38 


J.  B.  Reinstein,  J.  H.  Budd  and  W.  C.  Jones,  the 
trustees  appointed  by  Mrs.  Phoebe  Hearst  for  the 
obtainment  of  an  architectural  plan  of  the  buildings 
and  grounds  for  the  University  of  California,  have 
completed  their  programme  for  an  intei  national 
competition,  open  to  the  architects  of  the  world,  a 
copy  of  which  has  been  received.  Copies  of  the  pro- 
gramme for  distribution  will  be  forwarded  to  the 
capitals  of  all  foreign  countries  and  to  the  principal 
cities  of  the  United  States.  The  competition  will 
close  on  July  1,  '98,  when  all  plans  must  be  deposited 
with  the  United  States  Consul  at  Antwerp,  Belgium. 
A  total  sum  of  at  least  $20,000  will  be  devoted  to 
premiums  for  the  best  plans.  The  sum  of  $50,000 
has  been  deposited  in  a  San  Francisco  bank  as  a 
guarantee  that  the  trustees  will  keep  all  their  prom- 
ised agreements.  The  programme  gives  full  details 
of  the  competition,  with  rules,  places  of  deposit,  of 
plans,  etc.  The  competition  is  open  to  the  world 
and  closes  July  1st,  '98.  As  heretofore  noted  at 
length,  the  regents  have  been  enabled  through  the 
munificence  of  recent  gifts  to  enter  upon  the  work 
of  erecting  several  groups  of  buildings  that  in  con- 
struction, extent  and  appearance  shall  be  commen- 
surate with  the  fine  site  of  the  University. 

A  convention  of  Southern  cotton  growers  was 
held  at  Atlanta,  Ga. ,  Dec.  14,  nearly  300  delegates 
being  present.  Among  subjects  discussed  were  re- 
peal of  present  mortgage,  lien  and  other  laws  tend- 
ing to  reduce  Southern  farmers  to  poverty,  restric- 
tion of  speculation  in  cotton,  reduction  of  cotton 
acreage,  the  planting  of  more  food  crops,  com- 
plete organization  in  every  Southern  State  and 
county,  self-sustaining  farms  and  information  bu- 
reaus. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


The  Baby. 


Grasping  at  sunbeams  and  shadows, 

Hands  outstretched  for  the  moon; 
Heeding  not  the  snows  of  December, 

Heeding  not  the  roses  of  June. 
Clutching  all  things  elusive, 

Sobbing  when  shadows  they  prove ; 
Hushed  in  the  arms  of  its  mother, 

Soothed  by  caresses  of  love. 

Laughing  and  cooing  and  crying, 

Sweet  as  the  heart  of  a  rose ; 
Trembling  all  over  with  mischief, 

From  its  head  to  its  chubby  wee  toes ; 
Filling  our  hearts  with  new  sunshine, 

Cheering  our  wearisome  way; 
Teaching  us  that  the  dark  shadows, 

Conceal  the  sun's  beautiful  ray. 

Blessing  of  heaven,  the  dearest, 

Our  hearts  by  thy  smile  made  glad  ; 
The  tone  of  thy  soft,  dimpled  fingers 

Has  made  us  forget  to  be  sad. 
In  thy  smile  we  are  basking  in  sunshine, 

Thy  prattle  all  gloom  has  beguiled; 
There's  nothing  that's  nearer  to  heaven 

Than  the  innocent  heart  of  a  child. 

—Mrs.  A.  H.  Jarvis. 


A  Little  Girl's  Letter. 


Dear  grandma,  I  will  try  to  write 

A  very  little  letter. 
If  I  do  not  spell  the  words  all  right, 

Why,  next  time  I'll  do  better. 

My  little  rabbit  is  alive 
And  likes  his  milk  and  clover. 

He  likes  to  see  me  very  much, 
Eut  is  afraid  of  Rover. 

I've  got  a  dove  as  white  as  snow, 

I  call  her  Polly  Feather. 
She  flies  and  hops  about  the  yard 

In  every  kind  of  weather. 

I  think  she  likes  to  see  it  rain, 
For  then  she  smooths  her  jacket 

And  seems  to  be  so  proud  and  vain 
The  turkeys  make  a  racket. 

The  hens  are  picking  off  the  grass 

And  singing  very  loudly. 
While  our  old  peacock  struts  about 

And  shows  his  colors  proudly. 

I  think  I'll  close  my  letter  now, 

I've  nothing  more  to  tell. 
Please  answer  soon  and  come  to  see 

Your  lov  ing  little  Nell. 

—  New  Orleans  Picayune. 


Brockway's  Hulk. 

It  lies  in  the  marsh  at  the  foot  of 
that  high  ridge  overlooking  the  broad 
Hudson  with  the  rough  edges  of  the 
Palisades  cut  against  the  sky.  Below 
winds  the  busy  Harlem,  crowded  with 
boats,  bound  with  bridges  and  spanned 
by  the  great  aqueduct  stepping  across 
on  its  sturdy  legs.  A  rough  path  leads 
from  the  ridge  to  the  river  and  to  a 
secluded  cove  circling  out  to  a  low  jut- 
ting point  edged  with  white  sand  and 
yellow  marsh  grass.  Here,  high  up  in 
the  mud,  rests  Brockway's  Hulk. 

Approached  from  the  cove,  it  seemed 
only  an  abandoned  barge  or  wharf 
boat,  the  relic  and  record  of  some  by- 
gone tide  of  phenomenal  height.  Nearer 
by  it  proved  to  be  an  old-fashioned 
canal  boat  sunk  to  the  water  line  in  the 
tall  grass,  its  deck  covered  by  a  low 
hipped  roof.  Midway  its  length  was 
cut  a  door  opening  out  upon  a  short 
staging  or  portico  supporting  one  end 
of  a  narrow,  rambling  bridge  leading 
to  the  shore;  this  was  built  of  drift- 
wood propped  up  on  shad  poles.  Over 
the  door  itself  flapped  a  rag  of  an  awn- 
ing made  from  the  end  of  a  tattered 
sail.  Some  pots  of  belated  flowers 
bloomed  on  the  sills  of  the  ill-shaped 
windows,  and  a  wind-beaten  vine 
crowded  into  the  door,  as  if  to  escape 
the  coming  winter.  Nothing  could  be 
more  dilapidated  or  more  picturesque  ! 

I  crossed  the  beach  strewn  with  oys- 
ter shells,  ascended  the  bridge  and 
knocked.  I  had  been  tramping  all  day, 
sketching  between  the  showers,  and 
was  tired  out  and  wet. 

The  door  was  opened  by  a  gray- 
bearded  man  in  a  rough  jacket. 

"  Can  you  help  me  across  the  river  ?  " 

"  Yes.    Come  into  the  hulk." 

I  entered  a  small,  low-ceiled  room 
with  doors  opening  out  into  two  others. 

"  You  are  wet,"  said  the  old  man. 
"Come  near  the  stove."  Then  fixing 
his  eyes  upon  me  he  asked  abruptly: 
"  What  are  you  ?    A  peddler  ?  " 

"  No,  a  painter." 

He  mused  a  little,  rubbing  his  beard 
with   his   thumb   and   forefinger  and 


making  a  mental  inventory  of  my  ex- 
terior, from  slouch  hat  to  tramping 
shoes.    "  And  poor  ?  " 

"Very.    We  all  are." 

"What  are  you  ?  "  I  asked,  smiling. 

"Me!  nothing,"  he  replied  curtly, 
taking  down  an  oil-skin  hat  from  a  peg 
and  shutting  the  door  behind  him.  In 
a  few  minutes  he  returned,  shaking  the 
we*,  from  bis  sou'wester. 

"  You  must  wait.  Dan,  the  brake- 
man,  has  taken  the  boat  over  by  the 
railroad.  He  will  return  in  an  hour. 
If  you  are  hungry  you  can  sup  with  us. 
Emily,  set  a  plate  for  the  painter." 

I  turned  and  saw  a  child  about  fifteen 
years  old,  with  dark  eyes  and  brown 
hair,  which  held  a  tinge  of  gold  in  the 
lamplight. 

Despite  the  evident  poverty  there 
was  a  certain  air  of  refinement  about 
the  interior  and  its  inmates,  apparent 
not  only  in  the  few  remaining  relics  of 
what  seemed  to  denote  better  days,  but 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  furniture, 
the  setting  of  the  table  and  appoint- 
ments of  the  tea  tray.  Their  voices, 
too,  were  sweet  and  low,  characteristic 
of  people  who  live  alone  and  in  peace. 

Brockway  resumed  his  seat  and  con- 
tinued talking,  asking  about  the  city 
as  if  it  were  a  thousand  miles  away,  in- 
stead of  being  almost  at  his  doop;  of 
the  artists,  their  mode  of  life,  their 
successes,  etc.  As  he  talked,  his  eye 
brightened  and  his  manner  became 
more  gentle.  He  seemed  no  longer  the 
old  boatman.  I  began  to  notice  his 
straight  nose,  finely  chiselled  features 
and  perfect  teeth,  so  unusual  in  an  old 
man,  and  was  struck  by  the  *vay  his 
hair  grew  down  on  his  temples — soft 
and  silky — a  sure  sign  of  geutle  blood. 
His  hands,  too,  were  well  shapped,  with 
tapering  fingers,  one  of  which  bore,  a 
gold  ring  curiously  wrought  and  worn 
to  a  thread. 

The  talk  drifted  into  fishing;  the 
scarcity  of  bass  and  oysters  now  that 
the  steamboats  and  factories  fouled 
the  river;  and  the  encroachment  of  the 
real  estate  pirate  staking  out  lots  be- 
hind the  hulk  and  destroying  his 
privacy. 

"  Do  you  own  the  marsh  ?  "  I  ven- 
tured to  ask. 

He  started  as  if  stung,  looked  at  me 
searchingly,  almost  fiercely,  and  said, 
weighing  each  word: 

"  Not  one  foot  of  it,  young  man.  Own 
nothing  but  what  you  see;  but  this  is 
mine — do  you  hear  me — mine  from  the 
mud  below  to  the  ridge-pole  over  your 
head,  with  every  rotten  timber  in  it." 

The  child,  who  had  been  listening 
anxiously,  rose  quickly  from  her  seat, 
laid  her  hand  on  her  grandfather's 
shoulder,  and,  saying  that  tea  was 
ready,  gently  led  the  way  to  the  table. 

Brockway  arose  courteously,  as  if 
her  touch  had  softened  him,  took  her 
arm,  seated  her  and  then  me,  and  in  a 
moment  more  had  regained  his  gentle 
manner. 

The  meal  finished,  the  old  man  lighted 
his  pipe  and  seated  himself  in  a  large 
chair.  I  opened  my  portfolio  and  be- 
gan retouching  the  sketches  of  the 
morning.  The  weather  grew  more 
boisterous,  the  wind  howling  and  the 
rain  beating  against  the  small  windows, 
and  dropping,  like  the  slow  ticking  of 
a  clock,  upon  the  floor.  As  the  even- 
ing wore  on,  I  began  to  speculate  as  to 
my  future,  so  dependent  on  the  return 
of  the  boat.  The  old  man  also  grew 
uneasy,  and  peered  through  the  win- 
dow; listening.  Finally  he  laid  down 
his  pipe,  and  said: 

"  The  boat  cannot  get  back  to-night. 
You  seem  to  be  a  decent  man.  I  knew 
some  of  your  kind  once— and  I  liked 
them;  for  you  artists  get  closer  to  the 
heart  of  things  than  most  men.  You 
can  stay  here  and  have  Emily's  room." 

The  child's  room  was  once  the  old 
cabin  of  the  canal  boat.  The  little 
windows  were  still  there,  and  the  three 
steps  leading  down  from  the  deck;  so 
were  the  bunks,  or  rather  the  lower 
one;  the  upper  one  had  been  altered  in- 
to a  sort  of  closet.  On  one  side  was  a 
row  of  shelves  serving  as  a  bureau,  on 
which  were  such  small  knick-knacks  as 
a  child  always  loves — a  Christmas  card 
or  two,  some  books,  a  pincushion  backed 
with  shells,  a  doll's  bonnet,  beside 
some  trinkets  and_  strings  of  beads. 
Next  to  this  ran  a  row  of  hooks  covered 


by  a  curtain  of  cheap  calico,  half  con- 
cealing her  few  simple  dresses,  with 
the  muddy  little  shoes  and  her  frayed 
straw  hat  in  the  farthest  corner. 
Above  the  headboard  of  her  bunk  hung 
the  likeness  of  a  woman  with  large  eyes, 
her  hair  pushed  back  from  a  wide,  high 
forehead. 

Everything  about  the  simple  room 
was  as  clean  and  fresh  as  care  could 
make  it,  and  I  dropped  to  sleep  with 
the  tide  swashing  against  the  floor  be- 
neath. 

As  the  autumn  lost  itself  in  the  win- 
ter, I  made  weekly  excursions  to  the 
hulk,  sketching  in  the  neighborhood, 
gathering  nuts  with  little  Emily  for 
resting  spells,  or  helping  the  old  man 
with  nets.  On  one  of  these  days  a 
woman  plainly  but  neatly  dressed  met 
me  at  the  edge  of  woods,  inquired 
if  I  had  seen  a  child  pass  my  way, 
and  disappeared  in  the  bushes.  I 
noticed  her  eager  face  and  the  look 
in  her  eyes  when  I  answered  and  then 
the  incident  passed  out  of  my  mind. 
A  few  days  later  I  saw  her  again, 
sitting  on  a  pile  of  stones.  Little 
Emily  had  seen  her  too,  and  stopped  to 
talk  to  her.  I  could  follow  their  move- 
ments over  my  easel,  Emily  holding 
her  hand.  When  the  child  caught  my 
eye,  she  started  up  and  ran  toward  the 
hulk,  the  woman  darting  into  the 
bushes.  When  I  questioned  her  about 
it,  she  hesitated  aud  said:  "  It  was  a 
poor  woman  who  had  lost  her  little 
girl  and  was  very  sad." 

Brockway  himself  became  more  and 
more  a  mystery.  I  sought  every  op- 
portunity to  coax  from  him  something 
of  his  early  life,  but  he  never  referred 
to  it  but  once,  and  then  in  a  way  that 
left  it  more  impenetrable  than  ever.  I 
was  speaking  of  a  recent  trip  abroad 
when  he  turned  abruptly  and  said:  "  Is 
the  Milo  still  by  herself  in  that  little 
room  in  the  Louvre  ?  " 

"Yes  "  I  answered,  surprised.  "  Why 
do  you  ask  ?  " 

"Because,  against  that  red  curtain 
she  is  the  most  beautiful  thing  I  know." 

"When  did  you  see  the  Venus  ?"  I 
asked,  quietly  as  my  astonishment 
would  allow. 

"  Oh,  some  years  ago  when  I  was  in 
Paris." 

I  asked  him,  carelessly  what  year 
that  was,  and  what  he  was  doing  in 
Paris;  but  he  affected  not  to  bear  me, 
and  went  on  with  his  hammering,  re- 
marking that  the  oysters  were  running 
so  small  that  some  slipped  through  his 
tongs,  and  he  was  getting  too  old  to 
rake  for  them  twice. 

December  of  that  year  was  unusually 
severe.  The  snow  flew  early,  and  the 
river  was  closed  before  Christmas.  This 
shut  off  all  communication  with  the 
Brock  ways  except  by  the  roundabout 
way  over  the  hills  from  the  West. 
Late  in  the  following  February  I  heard, 
through  Dan,  that  the  old  man  was 
greately  broken,  and  had  not  been  out 
of  the  hulk  for  weeks.  I  started  the 
same  afternoon. 

The  ice  was  adrift  and  running  with 
the  tide,  and  the  passage  made  doubly 
difficult  by  the  floating  cakes  shelved 
one  on  the  other.  When  I  reached  the 
hulk  the  only  sign  of  life  was  the  thin 
curl  of  blue  smoke  from  the  rusty  pipe. 
Even  the  snow  of  the  night  before  lay 
unbroken  on  the  bridge.  I  knocked, 
and  Emily  opened  the  door. 

"Oh,  it  is  the  painter,  Grandpa! 
We  thought  it  might  be  the  doctor." 

He  was  sittiDg  in  the  armchair  by 
the  fire,  wrapped  in  a  blanket. 

Holding  out  his  hand,  he  motioned 
me  to  a  chair,  and  said,  feebly:  "  How 
did  you  hear  ?" 

"  Dan,  the  brakeman,  told  me." 

"  Yes,  he  knows.  He  comes  over 
Sundays." 

He  was  greatly  changed,  hollow-eyed 
and  white,  his  grizzled  beard,  once  so 
great  a  contrast  to  his  ruddy  skin,  add- 
ing to  the  pallor  of  his  face. 

I  sat  down  and  told  him  of  the  river 
outside  and  the  shelving  ice,  of  my  life 
in  the  city,  the  current  gossip  of  the 
studios,  and  whatever  I  thought  would 
interest  him.  He  made  no  reply,  but 
sat  with  bis  head  buried  in  his  bands. 
Soon  the  afternoon  light  faded,  and  I 
rose  to  go.  Then  he  roused  himself, 
threw  the  blanket  from  his  shoulders 
and  said,  in  something  of  his  old  voice: 


"Don't  leave  me.  I  sheltered  you 
once  here  in  a  storm,  help  me  through 
this." 

Later  when  the  night  closed  in,  he 
called  Emily,  kissed  her  forehead,  and 
said:  "Now  go  to  bed  Frowsy  head. 
The  painter  will  stay  with  me." 

I  filled  his  pipe,  piled  some  driftwood 
on  the  fire  and  drew  my  chair  near  his. 
For  some  moments  he  kept  his  eyes  on 
the  crackling  wood,  then  reaching  his 
hand  out  he  laid  it  on  my  arm  and  said, 
slowly: 

"  If  it  was  not  for  the  child,  I  would 
be  glad  that  the  end  was  near." 

Has  she  no  one  to  care  for  her  ?  "  I 
asked. 

"  Only  her  mother.  When  I  am  gone 
she  will  come." 

"Her  mother?  Why  not  send  for 
her  now?"  I  said,  looking  into  his 
shrunken  face.  "  You  need  a  woman's 
care  at  once."  His  grasp  tightened  on 
my  arm  as  he  half  rose  from  the  chair, 
his  eyes  blazing  as  I  had  seen  them  that 
morning  when  he  had  cursed  the  boat's 
crew. 

"  But  not  hers — not  hers  !  never 
while  I  live,"  and  fell  back  in  his  chair 
exhausted. 

In  a  few  moments  he  continued,  his 
voice  still  quivering. 

"  Men  can  sometimes  cut  you  to  the 
quick  and  a  woman  can  leave  a  scar 
that  never  heals;  but  your  child — the 
one  you  laid  store  by  and  loved  and 
dreamed  dreams  of — she  can  tear  your 
heart  out.  That's  what  Emily's  mother 
did  for  me." 

"  And  what  became  of  her  ?  "  I  said. 

"  She  nursed  him  until  he  died— curse 
him-- until  be  died — do  you  hear  ?  " 

"  Where  is  she  now  ?  " 

"  Somewhere  in  the  city.  She  comes 
oere  every  now  and  then.  Emily  meets 
her  and  they  go  off  together,  and  when 
I  have  been  out  raking  my  beds  she  has 
been  in  here  with  the  child.  Not  long 
ago  I  met  her  outside  on  the  footbridge. 
— she  did  not  look  up — her  hair  is  gray 
now  and  her  face  is  thin  and  old — and 
so  sad — not  as  it  once  was.  God  for- 
give me  !  not  as  it  once  was  !  " 

He  struggled  to  his  feet,  his  eyes  full 
of  tears,  took  the  lamp  and  brought 
me  the  picture  I  had  seen  in  Emily's 
room  the  night  of  the  storm. 

"You  can  see  what  she  looked  like. 
It  was  taken  a  year  before  his  death 
and  came  with  Emily's  clothes.  I  found 
it  in  the  child's  box." 

I  held  it  to  the  light.  The  large  eyes 
looked  at  me  even  more  pleadingly,  and 
the  smooth  hair  pushed  back  from  the 
high  forehead  marked  all  the  more 
clearly  the  lines  of  anxious  care  which 
were  creeping  over  the  young  face.  It 
seemed  to  speak  to  me  in  an  earnest, 
pleading  way  as  if  for  help. 

After  a  while  he  raised  his  head, 
picked  up  the  portrait  from  the  table 
and  looked  at  it  long  and  earnestly, 
holding  it  in  both  hands  muttering  to 
himself.  Then  he  crossed  the  room  and 
threw  himself  on  his  bed.  I  stirred  the 
lire,  wrapped  my  coat  about  me  and 
fell  asleep  on  the  lounge.  Later  I 
awoke  and  crept  into  his  room.  He  was 
asleep,  lying  on  his  back,  the  picture 
still  in  his  hands. 

The  following  week  I  again  visited 
the  hulk  with  some  delicacies  for  the 
old  man.  At  the  station  I  met  Dan. 
He  had  on  his  black  clothes.  Brock- 
way had  died  two  days  before  and  was 
to  be  buried  that  afternoon.  Dan  was 
going  to  the  funeral. — F.  Hopkinson 
Smith.   

All  the  land  above  sea  level  would 
not  fill  up  more  than  one-third  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean. 


HAIR  RENEWER 


Gives  new  life  and 
vigor  to  the  roots  of  the 
hair.  It's  like  water  to 
a  drooping  plant. 
No  gray  hair. 
No  baldness. 
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Gems  of  Thought. 


Choose  such  pleasures  as  recreate 
much  and  cost  little. — Fuller. 

Good  will,  like  a  good  name,  is  got 
by  many  actions,  and  lost  by  one. — 
Jeffrey. 

Gratitude  is  a  fruit  of  great  cultiva- 
tion; you  do  not  find  it  among  gross 
people. — Samuel  Johnson. 

It  is  of  eloquence  as  of  a  flame;  it  re- 
quires matter  to  feed  it,  motion  to  ex- 
cite it,  and  brightens  as  it  burns. — 
Tacitus. 

Good  qualities  are  the  substantial 
riches  of  the  mind;  but  it  is  good  breed- 
ing that  sets  them  off  to  advantage. — 
Locke. 

Let  yourselves  never  think  that  you 
grew  liberal  in  faith  by  believing  less; 
always  be  sure  that  the  true  liberality 
of  faith  can  only  come  by  believing 
more. — Phillips  Brooks. 

How  near  must  a  person  live  to  me 
to  be  my  neighbor  ?  Every  person  is 
near  to  you  whom  you  can  bless.  He 
is  nearest  whom  you  can  bless  most. — 
William  Ellery  Channing. 

We  do  not  reject  money  because  a 
few  counterfeits  are  in  circulation. 
Why  should  any  one  reject  salvation 
because  there  are  a  few  false-hearted 
professors  in  the  church  ? 

Choice  and  service— these  were  de- 
manded of  the  Israelites,  these  are 
demanded  of  you,  these  only.  Choice 
and  service — in  these  are  the  whole 
life. '-Mark  Hopkins,  D.  D. 

All  the  possible  charities  of  life  ought 
to  be  cultivated,  and  when  we  can 
neither  be  brethren  nor  friends  let  us 
be  kind  neighbors  and  pleasant  ac- 
quaintances.— Edmund  Burke. 

"  Love  never  dieth."  We  learn  this 
as  a  promise.  We  get,  after  such  suf- 
fering as  involves  as  it  were  a  new 
birth  and  other  faculties,  to  know  it  as 
experience.— George  S.  Merriam. 

Where  God  becomes  a  donor,  man 
becomes  a  debtor.  The  debt  of  sin  is 
mercifully  discharged  for  him,  that  the 
debt  of  service  might  be  willingly  dis- 
charged by  him.— Thomas  Seeker. 

Gratitude  consists  adequately  in 
these  two  things:  First,  that  it  is  a 
debt;  and,  second,  that  it  is  such  a 
debt  as  is  left  to  every  man's  ingenuity, 
whether  he  will  pay  or  no. — South. 

Not  to  know  what  happened  before 
we  were  born  is  always  to  remain  a 
child;  to  know,  and  blindly  to  adopt 
that  knowledge  as  an  implicit  rule  of 
life,  is  never  to  be  a  man. — Chatfield. 

It  is  always  safe  to  take  it  for 
granted  that,  as  yourself,  so  others  are 
trying  to  do  their  best.  Shortcoming 
is  no  sign  of  shortwilling.  Sweetness 
is  never  whipped  in. — J.  F.  W.  Ware. 

Men  who  look  on  nature  and  their 
fellow  men,  and  cry  that  all  is  dark  and 
gloomy,  are  in  the  right;  but  the  som- 
bre colors  are  reflections  from  their 
own  jaundiced  eyes  and  hearts.  The 
real  hues  are  delicate  and  need  a 
clearer  vision. — Charles  Dickens. 


Popular  Science. 


A  Parisian  opthalmologist  says  that 
the  incandescent  electric  light  is  the 
least  harmful  to  the  eyes  of  all  artificial 
light.  Next  comes  the  light  of  a  good 
kerosene  lamp,  after  that  candles,  and 
the  worst  of  all  is  ordinary  gas  light. 

The  oil  glands  of  the  skin  are  most 
numerous  in  the  race  living  under  the 
tropics,  because  the  oil  is  nature's  pro- 
tection against  the  heat  of  the  sun.  In 
hot  countries  its  action  is  often  assisted 
by  the  application  of  vegetables  or 
animal  oils. 

To  the  average  eye  not  more  than  5000 
stars  are  visible;  some  persons  having 
extraordinary  strong  eyes  can  see  about 
8000  stars;  through  the  Lick  telescore 
and  other  powerful  instruments  about 
50,000,000  stars  are  visible. 

A  curious  illustration  of  the  power 
of  light  matter  to  perforate  more  sub- 
stantial substances,  when  driven  at  a 
high  velocity,  occurred  in  the  Royal 
Arsenal,  England.  A  cast  iron  target 
plate,  one  inch  thick,  was  placed  25  feet 
in  front,  at  an  angle  of  45°,  in  order  to 
break  up  everything  into  dust  and 


throw  it  upwards.  A  clay  plug,  weigh- 
ing seven  and  one-half  ounces,  perfor- 
ated an  inch  iron  plate. 

That  birds  build  their  nests  by  imita- 
tion has  been  called  in  question  by  Mr. 
A.  G.  Butler  of  London,  who  says  that 
the  reason  why  many  of  them  at  the 
beginning  of  the  season  trifle  with 
building  material  for  some  time  before 
they  produce  a  satisfactory  result  is 
that  they  are  unable  at  once  exactly  to 
remember  what  the  character  of  the 
nest  was  in  which  they  first  saw  the 
light  of  day. 

Fashion  Notes. 


All  kinds  of  airy  gauzes,  nets  and 
mulls  are  worn,  but  this  does  not  in- 
clude lace,  which  is  tabooed.  Satin  is 
not  good  form  for  correct  mourning  cos- 
tumes. 

Collars  with  stole  ends  are  worn  by 
the  woman  who  loves  frills.  They  can 
be  fashioned  by  any  deft  fingers 
directed  by  taste. 

An  especially  pretty  affair  of  this 
description  is  of  purple  satin  ribbon  5 
inches  wide.  The  collar  is  made  like 
the  ordinary  stock,  to  twist  around 
the  throat  twice.  It  has  a  little  fan  of 
plaited  black  lace  at  each  side.  The 
stole  ends  come  from  under  the  lower 
edge  of  the  collar,  and  fall  to  the  waist 
or  below.  The  ribbon  is  trimmed  by 
2-inch  frills  of  black  lace,  set  apart 
their  own  width.  The  ends  are  finished 
with  deeper  frills.  Another  version  of 
these  tours-de-cou  has  the  usual  folded 
stock,  but  instead  of  a  stole  a  shallow 
yoke  and  epaulet,  formed  of  points  of 
the  silk. 

One  of  the  ornamental  whims  of  soft 
plaid  surah  in  tints  of  blue,  green  and 
gold  had  each  point  finished  with  a 
dangling  ornament  of  cut  jet.  In  com- 
binations of  colors  the  collaretts  are 
effective,  and,  when  made  artistically, 
wonderfully  becoming.  One  showing 
three  shades  of  violet  and  another  of 
green  ribbon,  frilled  with  white  chif- 
fon, edged  with  black  lace,  are  ex- 
tremely dainty. 

Butterfly  collars  are  another  airy 
and  frivolous  fancy  which  appeals  irre- 
sistibly to  the  befrilled  maiden.  The 
collars  are  second  cousins  of  the  muslin 
cravat,  but  are  prettier  than  those 
quaint  and  charming  dress  accessories. 
They  are  made  of  ribbon  or  muslin, 
with  a  big  chiffon  butterfly  in  front 
and  frills  of  chiffon  at  each  side. 

One  of  the  prevailing  fashions  in  full 
dress  is  the  wearing  of  exceedingly 
long,  wrinkled  sleeves,  with  low-cut  or 
half-low  bodices. 

Tiny  rings  and  bracelets  and  strings 
of  gold  beads  are  worn  by  many  babies, 
and  rings  of  polished  silver  are  what 
the  modern  baby  cuts  her  pearly  teeth 
upon.  Silver  rattles  are  of  all  shapes 
and  sizes.  Some  are  like  miniature 
tambourines,  with  many  jingling  bells; 
others  have  dolls'  heads  on  top  of  an 
ivory  stick,  and  others  have  grotesque 
faces  or  heads  of  dogs  or  cats  wearing 
collars  of  bells. 

Primrose  and  pale  cameo  pink  crepe 
de  chine  is  much  used  by  high-class 
modistes  in  making  dancing,  debu- 
tantes' and  bridemaids'  toilettes.  This 
lovely  fabric  is  trimmed  with  pearl  and 
opal-beaded  passementeries  and  beau- 
tiful laces  in  various  fashionable  designs. 
It  is  also  made  up  with  delicate  con- 
trasting fabrics  in  satin  brocade,  corded 
silk,  plain  satin  or  moire.  Its  most 
charming  effect  is,  however,  when  com- 
bined with  lustrous  peau  de  soie,  with 
draperies  of  silk  net  of  the  same  tint, 
and  bodice  garnitures  of  sprays  of  roses 
I  and  cascades  of  Venetian  lace. 

A  sash  of  plaid  ribbon,  in  which  red 
I  and  white  predominate,  is  edged  with  a 
zig-zag  insertion  of  black  lace  and  ruf- 
fled with  black  chiffon. 

Some  of  the  new  hyacinth,  iris, 
sapphire,  lobelia  and  similar  new  tints 
are  quite  as  trying  as  violet  and  helio- 
trope, but  when  a  becoming  shade  is 
once  found,  there  are  few  colors  that 
are  more  becoming  to  the  wearer,  or 
that  can  easily  be  made  so  by  the  in- 
troduction of  a  little  cream  color,  a 
mixture  of  white  or  blue,  or  a  touch  of 
soft  pink  or  ruby  red  near  the  face. 
This  red  must  be  no  half-measure,  but 


brilliant,  with  not  a  trace  of  dull  garnet 
in  it. 

Another,  made  of  satin-striped  moire 
ribbon,  has  a  girdle  of  crushed  ribbon 
caught  in  at  the  front  by  a  hoop  of  cut 
steel.  The  ends  of  the  sash  are  joined 
together  by  a  strip  of  black  insertion 
about  one  inch  and  a  half  wide.  A 
ruffle  of  black  chiffon  about  three  inches 
deep  forms  a  bias  finish  to  the  end  of 
the  sash  and  is  duplicated  midway  be- 
tween the  waist  and  the  end. 

Huguenot  caps  are  added  to  the  top 
of  many  of  the  short,  full,  puffed  sleeves 
of  evening  bodices. 

Among  the  handsome  fabrics  that 
will  be  highly  favored  for  tailor-made 
costumes  next  season  are  fancy  Oxford 
suitings  in  tri  color  melanges,  boucle 
effects  in  French  camel's  hair,  light  as 
India  cashmere  and  soft  as  down,  num- 
bers of  very  stylish  novelty  goods, 
genuine  Scotch  cheviots,  English  serge 
and  diagonals,  and  creped  cloth  in 
colors  medium  and  dark,  and  in  light 
spring  qualities. 

Gray  and  green  and  black  have  been 
highly  favored  colors  for  seasons  past, 
and  now  blue  is  making  a  bid  for 
marked  favor  next  season. 

Blue  in  many  tones  and  semi-tones 
will  appear  among  every  style  of  plain 
or  fancy  dress  goods  and  jacketings. 
It  is  a  beautiful  dye  in  many  of  its 
deeper  shades,  but  no  color  needs  more 
careful  selection. 

The  latest  design  for  a  finish  to  the 
waist  of  a  gown  is  the  closely  folded 
velvet  girdle  that  has  a  great  corsage 
bow  on  the  left  side,  drawn  through  a 
jewelled  buckle.  It  rivals  the  jewelled 
belt  and  the  sash  in  favor. 

For  wear  at  small  social  functions 
and  for  the  theaters  cloth  gowns  are 
in  order,  not,  of  course,  in  dark  shades, 
but  in  some  pale  blue,  gray  or  mastic 
cloth.  The  fancy  is  to  make  the  bodice 
quite  dressy  with  a  guimpe  and  some 
sort  of  a  bolero,  trimmed  with  rows  of 
velvet  ribbon.  Most  dressy  frocks  are 
now  made  so  that  they  can  be  worn 
with  or  without  a  guimpe,  thus  answer- 
ing for  both  day  and  evening  wear. 


Curious  Facts. 


Twelve  million  silk  hats  are  made 
annually  in  the  United  Kingdom,  worth 
£5,000,000 

Russia  possesses  at  least  one  luxury, 
in  a  breed  of  dogs  which  are  said  to  be 
naturally  quiet  unable  to  bark. 

Liszt's  great  skill  with  the  piano  was 
in  part  due  to  his  immense  industry. 
For  years  he  practised  ten  hours  a  day. 

The  highest  masts  of  sailing  vessels 
are  from  160  to  180  feet  high,  and 
spread  from  60,000  to  100,000  square 
feet  of  canvas. 

DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

Domestic  Hints. 


have  been  beaten  together,  then  th 
butter.  Bake  for  fifteen  minutes. 
When  cold  beat  the  whites  of  the  three 
eggs  with  three  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar, 
for  the  meringue,  spread  on  top  of  the 
pudding  and  bake  a  light  brown.  Fla- 
vor both  meringue  and  pudding  with 
vanilla. 

Date  Gems. — Seperate  two  eggs, 
beat  the  yolks  and  add  half  a  pint  of 
milk,  half  a  cup  of  finely  chopped  dates, 
a  cup  and  a  half  of  whole  wheat  flour,  a 
tablespoonful  of  melted  butter  and  beat 
thoroughly;  add  one  teaspoonful  of 
baking  powder  and  then  stir  in  the 
well- beaten  whites  of  the  eggs.  Bake 
in  hot,  greased  gem  pans  in  a  quick 
oven  for  twenty  minutes. 

Vanilla  Sauce. — Beat  one  egg  with- 
out separating  until  very  light.  Put 
one  cupful  of  water  and  one-half  of  a 
cupful  of  sugar  over  the  fire  and  bring 
slowly  to  a  boil.  When  the  sugar  is 
completely  dissolved  turn  in  quickly 
one  tablespoonful  of  cornstarch  dis- 
solved in  a  little  cold  water,  and  stir 
until  thick  and  clear.  Simmer  for  five 
minutes,  pour  it  slowly  into  the  beaten 
egg,  stirring  all  the  time.  Add  two 
teaspoonfuls  of  vanilla  and  send  at 
once  to  the  table. 

Lobster  Loaf. — Remove  the  meat 
from  two  good-sized  boiled  lobsters; 
chop  rather  fine  with  a  silver  knife;  add 
while  chopping  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
almonds  cut  into  slices,  a  teaspoonful 
of  onion  juice,  a  clove  of  garlic,  tea- 
spoonful of  chopped  parsly,  a  table- 
spoonful of  salt,  and  a  dash  of  pepper 
and  the  whites  of  two  eggs.  Mix  thor- 
oughly and  pack  into  small  moulds. 
Stand  in  a  baking  pan  of  water, 
put  them  in  the  oven  for  twenty  min- 
utes, and  serve  cold  on  lettuce  leaves, 
with  mayonnaise  dressing, 


Welsh  Rarebit. — Put  in  a  saucepan 
a  tablespoonful  of  tomato  ketchup,  a 
tablespoonful  of  Worcestershire  sauce, 
and  one  pound  of  soft  chopped  American 
cheese;  and  half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt, 
a  dash  of  red  pepper  and  a  gill  of  water. 
Stand  this  over  the  fire,  stir  and  beat 
rapidly  until  smooth.  Pour  at  once 
over  toasted  bread  and  serve. 

Chocolate  Pudding. — One  heaping 
teaspoonful  of  butter,  one  pint  of  milk, 
one  pint  of  bread  crumbs,  five  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  grated  chocolate  or  cocoa, 
yolks  of  three  eggs,  one  cupful  of  sugar. 
Scald  or  boil  the  milk,  add  the  bread 
crumbs  and  chocolate.  Take  from  the 
fire  and  add  the  sugar  and  eggs  which 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

Salt  thrown  on  coals  when  broiling 
steak  will  prevent  blazing  from  the 
dripping  fat.  When  contents  of  pot  or 
pan  boil  over,  or  are  spilled,  throw  on 
salt  at  once.  It  will  prevent  a  dis- 
agreeable odor,  and  the  stove  or  range 
may  be  more  readily  cleaned. 

Do  not  fail  to  oil  the  wringer  every 
time  you  wash.  If  oiled  often  there  is 
less  wear  on  the  machinery,  and  less 
strength  is  expended  by  the  operator. 
To  clean  the  rollers,  rub  them  first 
with  a  cloth  saturated  with  kerosene 
oil,  and  follow  with  soap  and  water. 
Always  loosen  the  rollers  before  put- 
ting the  wringer  away. 

A  dainty  sandwich  for  supper  is  made 
by  chopping  finely  a  pint  of  raw  oys- 
ters, season  to  taste  with  salt,  white 
pepper  and  cayenne  pepper,  and  put 
into  a  saucepan  with  two  teaspoonfuls 
of  butter  and  three  tablespoonfuls  of 
any  dry  biscuit  crumbs.  Heat  until 
steaming,  add  a  cupful  of  thick  cream 
in  which  has  been  beaten  the  yolks  of 
two  raw  eggs,  and  stir  until  the  mix- 
ture thickens.  Remove  from  the  fire, 
add  ten  drops  of  lemon  juice  and  more 
seasoning  if  liked.  When  cold  spread 
between  thin  pieces  of  buttered  bread. 

Wash  colored  muslins  in  soapsuds. 
If  black,  add  a  little  salt;  if  pink  or 
green,  add  vinegar;  for  lilac,  a  few 
drops  of  ammonia,  and  saltpetre  for 
blue.  Rinse  in  cold  water,  and  do  not 
use  the  starch  when  it  is  in  the  least 
warm.  Fine  muslins  are  best  ironed 
twice,  in  opposite  directions;  laces  and 
embroideries  by  the  the  thread  of 
the  material.  Hamburg  edging  looks 
nicer  if  ironed  over  flannel.  Remove 
the  irons  from  the  stove  as  soon  as  the 
ironing  is  done;  rub  them  well  with  a 
soft  cloth,  and  keep  them  as  dry  as 
possible.  To  leave  sadirons  upon  the 
stove  affects  them  unfavorably. 


%  More  Than  He  Expected. 

-^5  Gramte  State  Evaporator  Co.  AIda*  Neb-  June  x*  l897- 

Gentlemen  :— ]  am  well  pleased  with  the  Cooker  I  purchased  of  you  last  fall,  and 
■^•V  find  it  to  be  more  than  I  expected  for  the  money.    It  takes  less  fuel  than  any  other  1 
^3  *iave  cvcr  secn-    I  think  if  more  farmers  in  this  part  of  the  country  cooked  their  hog 
feed*  we  would  have  less  of  what  is  called  Hog  Cholera  when  we  commence  to  feed 
^Sft  green  corn  in  the  Fall.  Yours  truly,  S.W.SPENCER. 

25  gallon,  $12;  50  gallon,  $17;  IOO  gallon,  $24. 
GRANITE  STATE  EVAPORATOR  CO.,  *  Temple  Court,  H.Y.City. 
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The  Sun's  Convulsions. 


Cambridge  professors  ridicule  the 
theory  that  a  new  world  is  being 
thrown  off  from  the  sun  owing  to  the 
activity  of  sun  spots.  Prof.  E.  C.  Pick- 
ering, director  of  the  Harvard  Observa- 
tory, says:  "Such  incredible  reports 
discredit  astronomy.  The  only  things 
to  be  seen  on  the  sun,  to  my  knowledge, 
are  sun  spots.  These  do  not  produce 
any  unusual  excitement.  Sun  spots  are 
not  uncommon.  This  one  is  simply  re- 
ported to  be  unusually  large." 

Prof.  Young  of  Princeton  University 
says  of  the  theory  that  a  new  world  is 
about  to  break  away  from  the  sun: 
"It's  all  bosh.  The  thing  that  has 
caused  all  this  stir  is  the  discovery  of 
a  new  sun  spot,  which  has  suddenly 
burst  into  prominence.  People  can 
rest  assured  that  a  planet  has  not 
broken  off  from  the  sun  and  that  there 
is  no  truth  in  the  statement  that  it  is 
traveling  away  from  the  sun  and  threat- 
ens to  destroy  the  earth."  The  junior 
class,  under  the  direction  of  Prof. 
Young,  were  interested  observers  of 
the  new  sun  spot. 

Prof.  William  R.  Brooks  of  Smith 
Observatory,  New  York,  reports  the 
discovery  of  two  groups  of  spots  on  the 
sun  approaching  the  center  of  the  disk. 
The  publication  of  the  statement  has 
caused  some  sensational  papers  to 
characterize  these  spots  as  immense 
earth  destroyers  and  are  dancing  in 
space  with  no  known  objective  point, 
and  one  of  them  quoted  from  Revela- 
tions vii  to  sustain  the  fearful  predic- 
tions it  made. 

"That  is  all  nonsense,"  says  Prof. 
John  K.  Ross  of  Columbia  University. 
"  Special  students  of  the  sun  have  long 
studied  what  are  the  effects  of  sun 
spots  on  the  earth.  No  idea  has  yet 
been  reached  of  what  the  proper  effect 
is.  These  studies  of  the  sun  are  shown 
by  well  authenticated  records  to  have 
begun  as  early  as  1610,  while  in  China 
the  records  go  back  many,  many  years 
before  that  time.  To-day  all  the  lead- 
ing observatories  daily  take  photo- 
graphs of  the  sun  and  keep  an  accurate 
record. 

Creation  of  Fandy.  —  "The  idea  that 
sun  spots  break  away  from  the  sun's 
surface  and  are  launched  into  space  is 
simply  a  creation  of  the  brain  of  the 
writer.  The  spots  are  believed  by  most 
astronomers  to  be  cavities  or  depres- 
sions in  the  photosphere  filled  with 
gases  and  vapors  which  are  cooler  than 
the  surrounding  portions  and  therefore 
absorb  a  considerable  portion  of  light. 
The  fact  that  they  are  cavities  is  shown 
by  the  change  in  the  appearance  of 
a  spot  as  it  approaches  the  edge  of  tie 
center  of  the  disk  the  nucleus  is  nearly 
central.  As  it  approaches  the  edge  the 
penumbra  becomes  wider  on  the  outer 
edge  and  narrower  on  the  inner,  and 
just  before  the  spot  disappears  around 
the  limb  of  the  sun  the  penumbra  on 
the  inner  edge  disappears,  the  appear- 
ance being  precisely  such  as  would  be 
shown  by  a  saucer-shaped  cavity  in  the 
surface  of  a  globe. 

"  The  diameter  of  the  umbra  of  a  sun 
spot  ranges  all  the  way  from  500  to 
1000  miles  for  a  very  small  one  to  50,- 
000  or  60,000  miles  in  the  case  of  large 
ones.  The  penumbra  surrounding  a 
group  of  spots  is  sometimes  150  miles 
across,  though  that  would  be  rather  an 
exceptional  size.  The  present  one  is 
estimated  at  about  100,000.  Not  infre- 
quently sun  spots  are  large  enough  to 
be  seen  by  the  naked  eye,  and  they 
have  been  often  so  seen  at  sunset  or 
through  fog. 

"  The  depth  by  which  the  umbra  is 
depressed  below  the  general  surface  of 


the  photosphere  is  very  difficult  to  de- 
termine, but  it  seldom  exceeds  2500 
miles,  and  is  oftener  between  500  and 
1500  miles.  The  duration  of  a  spot 
varies;  sometimes  it  lasts  a  few  days 
and  sometimes  a  month  or  two.  The 
spots  never  show  themselves  near  the 
poles  of  the  sun,  but  find  their  great- 
est development  about  10°  north  or 
south  of  the  sun's  equator." 


A  Land  Without  Life. 


The  west  coast  of  South  America 
from  north  of  Callao,  Peru,  to  the  port 
of  Coquimbo,  Chile,  is  a  rainless  region. 
From  the  Andes  to  the  Pacific  no  rain 
falls,  and  no  vegetation  or  animal  life 
exists  beyond  what  man  brings  there. 
It  is  a  dead  world.  The  last  rain  which 
fell  in  Antofogasta,  Chile,  was  the  first 
that  had  fallen  in  sixteen  years,  and 
the  last  shower  in  Iquique,  Chili,  was 
the  first  rain  which  had  fallen  in 
twenty-four  years.  The  hills  or  moun- 
tains back  of  both  these  cities  are  bare 
rock  and  sand  and  red  loose  clay,  yet 
the  day  after  the  rain  a  greenish  tinge 
began  to  show  itself  and  by  the  second 
day  these  bare  and  inhospitable  hills 
were  dressed  in  a  green  coat  from  top 
to  bottom.  As  no  more  rain  fell,  this 
verdure  quickly  dried  up  and  died. 
The  query  rises  naturally,  whence  did 
this  vegetation  come  ?  If  from  seeds 
lying  dormant  in  the  soil,  then  once 
sprouting  would  finish  this  source,  and 
the  short  life  of  this  plant  gives  no  op- 
portunity for  the  development  of  seed. 

Every  succeeding  time  when  rain 
falls  in  these  regions  in  periods  of  from 
fifteen  to  forty  years  the  same  phe- 
nomena occur.  The  growth  evidently 
springs  from  some  root  which  lies  dor- 
mant in  the  soil,  and  is  rather  remark- 
able proof  of  the  powers  of  nature  to 
adapt  life  to  hard  conditions,  as  there 
is  no  evidence  that  for  several  million 
years  past  there  have  been  any  more 
favorable  conditions  for  life  on  this 
coast  than  exist  now.  No  evidence  ex- 
ists that  at  any  time  vegetable  life  has 
existed  in  all  this  region,  and  until  the 
course  of  the  winds  changes  all  this 
region  is  destined  to  remain,  as  it  is 
to-day,  a  barren  desert. 


List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


SlOO  Reward,  *10o. 

The  readers  of  this  paper  will  bo  pleased  to  learn 
that  there  is  at  least  one  dreaded  disease  that 
science  has  been  able  to  cure  in  all  its  stages,  and 
that  is  Catarrh.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  the  only 
positive  cure  known  to  the  medical  fraternity. 
Catarrh  being  a  constitutional  disease,  requires  a 
constitutional  treatment.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is 
taken  internally,  acting  directly  upon  the  blood 
and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  system,  thereby  de- 
stroying the  foundation  of  the  disease,  and  giving 
the  patient  strength  bv  building  up  the  constitu- 
tion and  assisting  nature  in  duing  its  work.  The 
proprietors  have  so  much  faith  in  its  curative 
powers,  that  they  offer  One  Hundred  Dollars  for 
any  case  that  it  fails  to  cure.  Send  for  list  of  tes- 
timonials. 

Address:     F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 
Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 
Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


There  is  but  one  good 
make  of  lamp-chimneys  — 
Macbeth  —  and  your  dealer 
knows  it. 

You  want  the  Index. 

Write  Macbeih  Pittsburgh  Pa 


IT  CURES  DISEASE. 

IT  HAS  CURED  OTHERS  AND  WILL  CURE  YOU. 

WM.  RADAM  S  MICROBE  KILLER. 

Antiseptic,  Tonic  and  Blood  Purifier. 

Write  or  call  for  pamphlet,  free:  "Disease,  the 
Cause  and  Cure." 


Kangrura  Sprudel  Salts:  Nature's  remedy  for 
constipation.   Price,  50  cents  per  bottle. 

Prof.  I.  T.   Klnehart'8  Tape  Worm  Cure: 

Guaranteed  to  remove  all  Tape  Worms.  Advice 
free.   Correspondence  confidential. 


Write,  wire  or  call. 

RADAM  S  MICROBE  KILLER  CO., 

1340  MARKET  ST.,  SAlf  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

Branch:  216  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  Cal 


RUPTURE, 


Hydrocele,  Varicocele, 
Piles,  Fissure, Fistula, 
Ulceration,  etc.,  cured 
without  operation  or 
detention  from  business.  «"  NO  PAY  UNTIL 
CUKKD.-fc*  Consultation  Free.  Call  or  send 
for  pamphlet. 

DRS.  MANSFIELD  &  PORTERFIELD, 

838  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


"^Drills 

And  make  no  failures.  Posi- 
tively the  LATEST  wad  BEST. 
Many  kinds  and  sizes.  WRITE 
US  WHAT  YOU  REQUIRE. 

LOOMIS  &  NYMAN,  TO* 


LIGHTNING  WELL  M ACH'Y  ; 

PUMPS,  AIR  LIFTS,  is  J 
GASOLINE.    ENGINES  'ifew 


AURORA   ILL. -C  HIC  AGO  •-  DALLAS.TEX. 


Reported  by  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.,  Pioneer 
Patent  Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  DEC.  28,  1897. 

596.419  — Insulating  Material—  Borrowe  &  Lum- 

ley,  S.  F. 

596,862  — Raisin  Seeder— C.  S.  Cox,  Fresno,  Cal. 
596  146— Alarm  Clock—  W.  Dupen,  Whatcom, 
Wash. 

596.105. — Rail  Joint — F.  Erdmann,  S.  F. 
596, 149.— Rock  Drill — J.  K.  Firth.  S.  F. 
596,401. — Overhead  Switch— D.  Gaul, Los  Angeles, 

Cal. 

596.324.— Smokeless  Powder— F.  A.  Halsey,  San 
Rafael,  Cal. 

596.156.— Badge,  etc.— J.  Hansen,  Everett,  Wash. 

596,065.— Ejector  for  Ashes—  F.  H  Heath,  Ta- 
coma,  Wash. 

596.327.— Folding  Gate— Henning  &  Schmid,  S.  F. 

596,446.— Combined  Harvester—  B.  Holt,  Stock- 
ton, Cal. 

596.210  —Bicycle  Support— F.  Johnson,  S.  F. 
596.329.— Street  Sweeper— T.  R.  Jones,  Sacra- 
mento, Cal. 

596,413  —  Bevel  Gage— L.  Manning,  Clarksville, 
Cal. 

596,414.— Wheel  Runner— J.  McNaughton,  Ruby 
Hill.  Nev. 

596,415  —  Amalgamator— W.  Notley,  Los  Angeles, 

Cal. 

596. 178—  Propeller  Mechanism— E.  E.  Onlevey, 
Sacramento.  Cal. 

596.179—  Steering  Apparatus  — E.  E.  Onlevey, 
Sacramento,  Cal. 

596,124.— Wave  Motor— Pyle  &  McDonald.  Simi, 
Cal. 

.W.2 18  —  Freight  Vessel— C.  Salmo"d.  S.  F. 
596,219.— Stamp  Wallet— A.  Schneider,  San  Diego, 
Cal. 

596.221.— Flower  Holder— Jennie  L.  Sturtevant. 
Gilroy,  Cal. 

596.343.— Fruit  Fitter,  etc.— T.  M.  Topp,  Sacra- 
mento, Cal. 
596,191.— Regulator— H.  H.  Tracy,  S  F. 

Note.— Plain  and  Certified  Copies  of  U.S. and  For- 
eign patents  obtained  by  Dewey.  Strong&Co.,  by  mall 
or  telegraphic  order.  American  and  Foreign  patents 
secured,  and  general  patent  business  transacted 
with  perfect  security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  in 
the  shortest  possible  time. 


Notices  of  Recent  Patents. 


Among  the  patents  recently  obtained  through 
Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific  Pres9  U.  S. 
and  Foreign  Patent  Agency,  the  following  are 
worthy  of  special  mention: 

Folding  Gate.— James  H.  Henning  and  John 
E.  Schmid,  San  Francisco,  Cal  No.  596,327.  Dated 
Dec.  28,  1897.  This  invention  relates  to  an  im- 
provement in  gates  of  that  class  which  are  com- 
posed of  essentially  vertical  bars  or  members  and 
which  are  designed  to  open  and  close  horizon- 
tally. The  object  of  the  invention  is  to  so  con- 
struct the  gate  as  to  make  the  openings  when  it  is 
extended  as  small  as  possible,  and  to  provide  for 
a  great  rigidity  to  resist  torsional  strain.  It  con- 
sists of  vertical  bars  made  T-shaped  in  trans- 
verse section,  having  slots  made  through  the 
central  leg,  diagonally  disposed  bars  crossing 
each  other  and  pivoted  in  the  slots,  said  bars 
having  a  reverse  curve  made  upon  each  side  of 
the  pivot  point,  so  that  the  upper  and  lower  por- 
tions are  thrown  out  of  line  with  each  other  to 
fold  against  the  opposite  sides  of  the  central  leg 
of  the  main  bars,  and  thus  allow  the  whole 
gate  to  be  closed  up  into  very  small  compass. 
Between  the  main  burs  are  intermediate  ones 
with  which  the  upper  end  of  two  of  the  adjacent 
diagonal  bars  are  pivoted.  Slides  are  fitted  to 
clasp  these  bars,  and  with  these  slides  the  down- 
wardly extending  arms  of  the  correspondingly  ad- 
jacent pairs  of  diagonal  bars  are  pivoted  so  that 
the  upward  movement  of  the  bars  and  the  down- 
ward movements  of  the  slides  allow  the  parts  to 
be  closed  together,  latches  project  from  the  cen- 
tral vertical  bars  and  brace  bars  are  so  hinged  as 
to  press  against  opposite  sides  of  the  vertical 
bars  and  engage  with  the  latches.  The  bottom 
lower  endsof  the  gate  sections  are  provided  with 
rollers,  and  these  travel  in  a  channel  Iron  guide 
which  lies  upon  the  floor  for  the  purpose  and  may 
be  folded  up  against  the  edge  of  the  gate  and 
locked  thereto  when  the  gate  is  folded. 

Fruit  Cutting  and  Pitting  Machine.—  Thos. 
M.  Topp,  Sacramento,  Cal.  No.  596.313.  Dated 
Dec.  28,  1897.  This  invention  relates  to  a  device 
which  Is  especially  designed  for  removing  pits 
from  fruits,  such  as  apricots  and  peaches.  It  con- 
sists essentially  of  a  pair  of  circular  disks, 
mounted  to  rotate  with  their  peripheral  edges 
meeting  in  a  single  plane,  concavities  or  depres- 
sions formed  in  each  of  the  cutters  having  holding 
points  within  the  depressions  and  registering  so 
as  to  seize  and  hold  the  fruit  pit  when  the  cut 
takes  place.  Hinged  arms  have  cups  mounted  at 
the  outer  end  adapted  to  grasp  the  fruit  and  hold 
It  In  line  with  the  edges  of  the  cutter,  and  shafts 
or  pins  carrying  the  cups  are  mounted  upon  arms, 
while  the  machine  has  fixed  lugs  upon  it  with 
which  these  arms  contact,  so  that  the  cups  are 
turned  on  their  axes  and  the  twisting  movement 
given  to  the  fruit  after  it  has  been  cut,  which  acts 
to  release  it  from  the  pit. 

Smokeless  Powder.— Francis  A  Halsey,  San 
Rafael,  Cal.  No.  596,324.  Dated  Dec.  28,  1897.  This 
invention  relates  to  improvements  In  the  manu- 
facture of  explosive  compounds,  and  especially  of 
that  class  known  as  smokeless  gunpowder  It 
consists  essentially  in  the  combination  of  alkaline 
meial  and  earth  metal  salts  and  ammonium 
picrate  in  such  a  manner  and  such  proportions  as 
to  produce  the  desired  results. 
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Vegetables 

can  be  raised  at  a  profit,  and 
the  yield  enlarged,  if  properly 
fertilized.  Most  fertilizers  do 
do  not  contain  enough 

Potash. 

Vegetables  need  plenty  of  pot- 
ash—  at  least  \o%  —  besides 
the  phosphoric  acid  and  nitro- 
gen. 

Write  for  our  books  which  tell  all  about 
fertilizers.    They  are  free. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

MEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal., 

Are  our  agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


HEALDS 


BUSINESS 

24  Post  Street, 


COLLEGE. 

San  Francisco. 


Has  a  National  reputation  for  good  work. 

Its  Departments  of  Bookkeeping  and  Business 
Practice.  Shorthand  and  Typing.  Penmanship. 
Modern  Languages.  English  Branches.  Telegraphy, 
Civil.  Mining  and  Electrical  Engineering.  Survey- 
ing. Assaying,  etc.,  are  practical  In  every  detail,  as 
is  attested  by  the  1*1.000  graduates  who  are  now 
successfully  applying  their  knowledge. 

Students  can  enter  at  any  time.  Ladles  admitted 
to  all  Departments.  Pupils  receive  Individual  In- 
struction.  Twenty  teachers.   Moderate  charges. 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  College  Journal. 


IA/ATERPROOF 


PRICE,  S3.no.  FK1CK,  91.50. 

HOOKER  «fc  CO., 

16  and  18  Drumm.St  San  Francisco. 


Cold  Water  Paint. 

A  substitute  for  Oil  Paint  and  Whitewash.  Fire- 
proof and  Weathrr-prnof.-  A  dry  powder,  ready 
for  use  when  mixed  with  cold  water.  The  Best 
and  Cheapest  Primer  for  Oil  Paint  Made  In 
White  and  Colors.  Costs  only  a  Traction  of  the 
price  of  Oil  Paint.  Send  for  color  card  and  price 
list.  WM.  BlIKI),  Sole  Agent,  23  Davis  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


IMPROVED 

EXCELSIOR  SEED  SOWER 

Patented  by 
Jacob  Price 


FOR  SALE  BY 

L.  C.  MOREHOUSE, 

San  Leandro.  Cal. 

WM.  H.  GRAY,  General 
Agent. 


A  $1  RAISIN  SEEDER  FOR  50  CTS. 


Post- 
paid. 

We  are  tired  of  selling 
dealers  and  waiting  90 days 
for  our  money,  so  we  will 
sell  housekeepers  at  Job- 
bers' prices. 

Send  50  cents,  and  we 
will  mail  you  postpaid  one 
of  our  best 

Bay  State  Raisin  Seeders. 

Guaranteed  to  seed  1  tt>.  of 
raisins  In  5  minutes.  Simple 
to  operate  and  easy  to  clean. 


Easton  Specialty  Mfg.  Co.,  64  Federal  St.,  Boston. 


jut  ipbuSTbY. 


By  GDSTAV  EISEN. 


A  Practical  Treatise  on  Raisin  Grapes, 

Their  History,  Culture  and  Curing. 

This  Is  the  Standard  Work  on  the  Raisin  Industry 
in  California.  It  has  been  approved  by  Prof.  Hll- 
gard.  Prof.  Wlckson.  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Wetmore  and  a 
multitude  of  Practical  Raisin  Growers. 

Sold  only  by  The  Dewbv  Publishing  Co.,  or  Its 
agents  at  the  uniform  price  of  93.00,  postage  pre- 
paid. Orders  should  be  addressed : 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

830  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


witii 
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The  Pacific  Rural  Press. 
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Distinction  Between  Energy  and 
Power. 


A  trolley  wire  conveys  energy,  not 
power,  from  the  power  house  to  the 
motor  of  an  electric  car.  The  energy 
thus  conveyed  performs  no  work  ex- 
cept in  overcoming  the  resistance  of 
the  wire,  till  it  reaches  the  motor, 
wherein  it  is  converted  into  power, 
which  is  expended  in  the  performance 
of  work.  The  boiler  of  a  locomotive 
does  not  transmit  power  from  the  fur- 
nace to  the  water  in  the  boiler;  it 
transmits  that  form  of  energy  known 
as  heat.  Strictly  speaking,  the  boiler 
does  no  work.  By  a  figure  of  speech 
we  say  a  boiler  "  works  well  or  ill,"  as 
the  case  may  be;  but  when  we  consult 
our  mechanical  and  thermo-dynamical 
definitions,  we  find  no  warrant  for 
saying  that  a  boiler  works  or  that  it 
transmits  power.  What  it  transmits 
is  energy — a  very  different  thing  from 
either  power  or  work.  The  steam  pipe 
leading  to  the  steam  chest  of  an  engine 
cylinder  does  not  transmit  power;  it 
simply  transmits  the  energy  generated 
in  the  boiler.  Only  when  the  steam 
reaches  the  cylinder  and  the  piston 
moves,  energy  is  converted  into  work, 
which,  when  quantitatively  expressed 
in  units  of  work  performed  in  a  speci- 
fied time,  is  power.  On  the  other 
hand,  rope,  belt  and  shaft  transmission, 
etc.,  are  each  examples  of  power  trans- 
mission.— Engineer. 


Steam  Engineer  John  Dunn  has  a 
pretty  piece  of  mechanism  in  the  shape 
of  a  new  and  simple  steering  gear. 
The  invention  is  extremely  simple  and 
is  said  to  possess  many  advantages 
over  other  steam  steering  gears,  for 
the  reason  that  it  is  operated  by  a 
single  rod,  which  is  either  advanced  or 
drawn  out,  according  to  the  wishes  of 
the  operator.  The  combination  works 
similarly  to  the  device  in  a  pair  of 
opera  glasses  that  enables  one  to  ob- 
tain a  focus  of  the  lenses.  Regarding 
his  connection  with  the  filibuster 
steamer  Three  Friends,  he  humorously 
recites  that  it  was  in  the  hour  of  peril 
that  the  idea  that  has  resulted  in  the 
completion  of  an  almost  perfect  steam 
steering  gear  was  conceived.  "One 
day  while  out  on  a  filibustering  voyage 
to  the  island  of  Cuba  a  report  arose  on 
shipboard  that  a  Spanish  man-of-war 
lay  to  the  eastward  of  our  position  and 
that  her  funnels  had  just  begun  to  show 
signs  of  increasing  steam.  She  headed 
for  us.  I  stepped  outside  the  engine- 
room  to  take  a  peep  at  her  with  my 
glasses,"  he  says,  "  but  I  did  not  have 
the  proper  focus  and  began  to  turn  the 
thumb  screw  affixed  to  the  center  bar 
of  the  glasses,  when  the  idea  struck  me 
that,  if  the  movement  were  reversed, 
with  sufficient  power  back  of  it,  the 
center  piece  could  be  made  to  revolve 
safely  and  very  accurately.  I  investi- 
gated the  matter  and  found  that  I  was 
right." 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

GOMBAULTS 

Caustic 
Balsam 

'  1  Safe  Spr edy  and  Positive  Core 
The  Safest,  Beat  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
tbe  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horm 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING*  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 
Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  pi ve  satisfaction 
Price  (1.50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  Its  use. ^  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THB  LAWRENCH.-wrLI.IAM3  CO.,  Cleveland  O. 


Christmas!  New  Year! 

'  Done  irone.'  The  next,  thing  to  think  about  is 
fencing  Our  new  catalogues  are  ready,  calendars 
are  ready,  every  thing  is  ready  here.  Are  you? 
Ask  anything  you  want  to  know.  See  "ad"  in  next 
Issue. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 

Wire  Fencing.— Adapts  itself  to  any  ground. 
Catalogue  free.    DeKalb  Fence  Co.,  DeKalb,  111. 


Coast  Industrial  Notes. 


—Beef  cattle  in  Reno,  Nev.,  sell  for  $6.30 
net  per  hundred  lbs.  on  the  cars. 

— Cigars  are  now  being  made  in  southern 
California  from  home  grown  tobacco. 

—Output  of  beet  sugar  from  southern  Cal> 
fornia  factories  in  1897  amounted  to  17,000  tons. 

— Work  has  shut  down  on  the  construction 
of  the  Mexican  Southeastern  railway  pending 
reorganization. 

—Asphalt  shipped  from  Santa  Barbara 
county,  Cal.,  in  1S97  amounted  to  583  cars, 
valued  at  $150,000. 

—There  are  37,000  acres  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia set  out  to  oranges  and  12,000  to  lemons, 
the  latter  being  mostly  young  groves. 

—In  '97  the  orange  and  lemon  crops  netted 
Riverside  county  $1,250,000.  The  southern 
California  orange  crop  of  1897-98  is  estimated 
at  12,000  carloads,  or  4,032,000  boxes. 

—The  earnings  of  the  Mexican  National 
railroad  for  the  second  week  of  December 
were  $117,581.30  as  against  $93,553.82  for  the 
same  week  last  year,  an  increase  of  $24,027.48. 

—A  party  of  fourteen  prospecting  engineers 
representing  capitalists  interested  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  are  en  route 
to  Nicaragua,  where  they  will  investigate  as 
to  the  feasibility  of  undertaking  the  comple- 
tion of  tbe  canal  and  submit  a  report. 

— The  Stockton  and  Tuolumne  Couuty  Rail- 
road Co.  organized  in  San  Francisco  last  week 
to  build  and  operate  a  railroad  from  Stockton 
through  San  Joaquin,  Stanislaus,  Calaveras 
and  Tuolumne  counties,  to  Summerville,  Cal. ; 
capital  stock,  $1,000,000;  subscribed,  $00,000. 

— It  is  announced  on  presumably  good  au- 
thority that  Symon  &  Camacho  sold  their  rail- 
way, from  Altata  to  Culiacan,  State  of  Sinalos, 
Mexico,  and  that  the  purchaser  is  C.  P. 
Huntington.  It  is  also  stated  that  Mr.  Hunt- 
ington will  at  once  extend  the  International 
from  Durango  to  Culiacan. 

—California's '97  fruit  and  vegetable  pack 
was  2,426,000  cases,  worth  about  $5,000,000,  as 
follows:  Tin,  58,224,000  cans,  $1,145,000;  Sugar, 
700,000  pounds,  $357,000;  Fruit,  86,000,000 
pounds,  $2,087,000;  Asparagus,  4,900,000 
pounds,  $100,000;  Peas,  2,100,000  pounds.  $24,- 
000;  Tomatoes,  21,600,000  pounds,  $100,000; 
Boxes  and  labels,  $291,000;  Labor,  $727,000; 
Fuel,  etc  ,  $160,000. 

— The  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land 
Office  commissioned  United  States  Forestry 
Agent  Allen  to  examine  the  country  in  the 
vicinity  of  Lake  Tahoe  with  a  view  to  setting 
it  aside  as  a  forestry  reserve.  Agent  Allen 
handled  his  report  at  Washington  and  recom- 
mends that  a  reservation  be  set  apart  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  lake.  He  thinks  the  reserva- 
tion should  include  lands  on  the  upper  Truckee 
river  and  the  head  waters  of  the  Cosumnes 
and  American  rivers.  If  this  recommendation 
is  carried  into  effect  it  will  probably  inter- 
fere with  the  lumbering  operations  now  being 
carried  on  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Tahoe.  The 
lake  is  the  largest  body  of  water  high  up  in 
the  Sierra  Nevada  and  the  scenery  in  the 
vicinity  the  grandest.  It  is  the  source  of  the 
Truckee  river,  which  has  the  distinction  of 
rising  in  a  lake  which  has  no  other  outlet,  and 
sinking  in  Pyramid  lake,  which  has  no  outlet 
whatever,  the  immense  volume  of  water 
which  empties  into  it  in  the  spring  and  early 
summer  evaporating  early  in  the  season. 

— In  1895  what  is  known  as  the  Lyons  Com- 
mission went  to  China  for  the  purpose  of 
remaining  there  two  years  to  study  the  com- 
mercial and  industrial  condition  of  that  coun- 
try, with  a  view  to  increasing  the  business 
between  China  and  France.  The  commission 
consisted  of  thirteen  members,  each  repre- 
senting a  prominent  French  chamber  of  com- 
merce. It  is  known  as  the  Lyons  Commission 
because  it  originated  in  Lyons,  France.  It 
remained  in  China  two  years,  the  last  mem- 
ber returning  from  there  last  October.  Tire 
commission  has  not  yet  made  known  the  full 
results  of  its  investigations,  and  probably 
does  not  intend  to  do  so.  It  saysr  the  people 
are  adroit,  industrious  and  love  money,  but 
do  not  know  how  to  make  it.  The  mandarins, 
the  lettered  classes  generally,  are,  above  all 
others,  discontented,  and  are  openly  or  sul- 
lenly hostile.  They  are  the  principal  benfi- 
ciaries  of  the  present  regime.  France  counts 
largely  upon  her  Indo-Chinese  empire  as  a 
nucleus  around  which  to  build  up  her  trade  in 
China,  and  calculates  to  receive  the  co-opera- 
tion of  Russia  in  many  ways.  It  is  contem- 
plated to  open  the  way  for  a  more  extended 
commerce  by  beginning  with  bazaars,  to  be 
conducted  by  Frenchmen  with  Chinese  in 
subordinate  positions  wherever  it  will  be 
found  possible  to  employ  them.  It  is  an- 
nounced that  Franco-Russian  bazaars  will  be 
opened  in  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow  during 
the  coming  winter.  China,  says  one  of  the 
commissioners,  is  rich,  but  the  people  are 
lacking  in  economic  machinery  in  keeping 
with  that  of  wealth.  The  absence  of  trans- 
portation is  the  great  obstacle  to  business; 
but  even  a  greater  hindrance  is  the  lack  of 
credit.  Everything  in  the  nature  of  rapid 
circulation  and  business  confidence  must  be 
created.  Population  and  production  are  only 
developed  on  the  surface.  The  higher  ability 
to  produce  and  the  greater  capacity  to  enjoy 
and  consume  are  dormant.  The  reforms  con- 
templated will  increase  tenfold  the  produc- 
tive capacity,  with  a  consequent  increase  of 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  enormous  popula- 
tion. Evidences  of  a  disposition  to  adopt  mod- 
ern methods  are  now  conspicuous  in  the 
building  of  railroads  and  the  introduction  of 
machinery.  The  constantly  growing  foreign 
debt  will  soon  force  China  to  reform  its  finan- 
cial policy,  which  can  only  be  done  by  outside 
help.  The  nation  that  establishes  trade 
throughout  China,  builds  railroads,  and  intro- 
duces improved  methods  of  water  transporta- 
tion will  probably  reform  the  finances  and 
monopolize  much  of  the  trade. 

An  Elgin  watch  always  has  the  word  "Elgin" 
on  the  works.   Elgin  National  Watch  Co.,  Elgin,  111. 


Nervous  Break  Down. 


IT  COMES  TO  THE  PREACHER  FROM 
OVER  STUDY  AND  BRAIN  TIRE. 

It  Comes  to  Any  Person,  Too,  Who  Worries 
and  Fretg. 

From  the  Huron  Tribune,  Bad  Axe,  Mich. 

A  "breaking  down  of  the  nervous  system" 
is  a  modern  expression,— a  modern  complaint. 
It  is  induced  by  prolonged  strain  and  the 
overtaxing  of  the  nervous  system,  and  is  a 
product  of  over  hurry  and  hustle.  It  affects 
the  preacher  and  the  lawyer — the  direct  re- 
sults of  brain  tire.  It  affects  people  in  any 
walk  of  life,  too,  who  worry  and  fret.  It 
means  a  depleting  of  the  nerve  forces. 

It  is  curable  by  complete  rest  and  change  of 
scene,  also  by  the  use  of  nerve  restoratives 
and  nerve  foods.  As  the  first  method  is  not 
within  the  reach  of  all,  the  latter  offers  the 
most  universal  and  practical  method  of  treat- 
ing the  complaint.  When  it  is  determined 
that  medicine  is  to  be  used,  select  that  one 
which  contains  the  most  nerve-nourishing 
properties.  Do  not  take  nerve  tonics.  They 
only  stimulate,  and  the  reaction  leaves  you 
worse  than  you  were  before.  Select  the 
medicine  that  is  to  the  nerves  what  meat  is 
to  the  body— one  that  as  it  builds  up  the 
nerves,  also  increases  your  weight.  The  best 
thing  for  the  purpose  is  Dr.  Williams'  Pink 
Pills  for  Pale  People,  the  reputation  of  which 
is  built  up  by  solid  and  indisputable  proof, 
and  which  is  known  in  every  hamlet  in  the 
country. 

As  a  proof  of  its  merits  in  such  cases,  read 
the  following  letter  of  a  clergyman: 
Dr.  Williams'  Med.  Co., 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sirs:— In  April,  1896,  1  was  a  hopeless 
case,  owing  to  a  complete  breaking  down  of 
my  nervous  system  and  to  a  persistent 
stomach  trouble.  I  had  been  treated  by  a 
great  many  physicians  but  received  no  per- 
manent benefit.  I  had  been  down  four  times 
with  nervous  prostration  and  twice  with 
gastritis.  These  attacks  would  come  with 
such  violence  as  to  throw  me  into  spasms. 
The  time  came  when  physicians  said  I  must 
stop  preaching  or  die.  I  would  be  so  ex- 
hausted after  the  last  service  on  Sunday  that 
I  could  scarcely  get  from  the  pulpit.  Many  a 
time  I  have  had  to  sit  down  and  rest  before  I 
could  leave  the  church  in  order  to  gain  a  lit- 
tle strength.  I  could  eat  neither  meat  nor 
vegetables.  1  dared  not  allow  my  bare  feet 
to  as  much  as  touch  the  cold  carpet  or  floor,  to 
say  nothing  of  taking  a  cold  foot  bath.  If  I 
did  I  was  immediately  seized  with  cramps. 
In  this  condition  I  commenced  to  take  Dr. 
Williams'  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People.  I  took 
one  box  and  felt  no  better— in  fact  worse.  I 
said  I  would  take  no  more,  but  my  wife  urged 
the  matter,  feeling  my  life  depended  upon 
the  result,  as  every  thing  else  had  failed,  and 
I  was  "  used  up."  I  therefore  continued  to 
take  them.  Since  then,  and  it  has  been  sev- 
eral months,  I  have  had  but  one  slight  attack 
and  have  enjoyed  life.  Have  preached  all 
summer  and  held  revival  meetings  for  fifteen 
weeks.  During  that  time  my  wife  was  sick 
seven  weeks,  so  that  my  rest  was  much 
broken.  Some  nights  I  did  not  sleep  at  all. 
I  have  had  no  muscular  exercise  for  years  un- 
til recently,  when  I  have  done  some  work  in 
my  garden,  and  my  muscles  stand  the  test 
remarkably  well.  I  can  eat  any  thing  I  de- 
sire, and  can  now  enjoy  a  cold  bath  daily. 
Every  Sabbath  I  preach  three  times,  and  now 
think  I  am  good  for  another  twenty  years  if 
the  Lord  wills.  I  am  surprised  at  myself  and 
sometimes  think  it  cannot  be  possible  that  I 
have  accomplished  what  I  have 

(Signed)     "Rev.  J.  N.  McCreadt, 

Elkton,  Mich." 

Find  attached,    the  affidavit  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Cready,  made  before  a  notary  public. 
State  of  Michigan,  I 
County  op  Tuscola.  J 

J.  N.  McCready,  being  duly  sworn,  says 
that  the  above  and  foregoing  statements 
made  by  him  are  true.  Subscribed  and  sworn 
to  before  me  this  23rd  day  of  July,  1897. 

J.  D.  Brookes,  Notary  Public. 

All  the  elements  necessary  to  give  ne"w  life 
and  richness  to  the  blood  and  restore  shat- 
tered nerves  are  contained,  in  a  condensed 
form,  in  Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  for  Pale 
People.  They  are  also  a  specific  for  troubles 
peculiar  to  females,  such  as  suppressions  and 
all  forms  of  weakness.  In  men  they  effect  a 
radical  cure  in  all  cases  arising  from  mental 
worry,  overwork  or  excesses  of  whatever 
nature.  Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  are  sold  in 
boxes  (never  in  loose  bulk)  at  50  cents  a  box 
or  six  boxes  for  $2.50,  and  may  be  bad  of  all 
druggists,  or  direct  by  mail  from  Dr.  Williams' 
Medicine  Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


A  gliding  boat  is  a  mechanical  nov- 
elty which  has  lately  been  tried  in 
England  with  success.  Two  parallel 
hulls  are  connected  by  cross  beams, 
forming  a  platform  on  which  are  placed 
the  engine  and  boiler.  The  propeller 
shaft  runs  down  obliquely  into  the 
water.  Beneath  the  hulls  are  secured 
flat  blades,  extending  from  one  keel  to 
the  other,  and  projecting  some  dis- 
tance on  each  side.  The  flat  surfaces 
of  the  blades  incline  slightly  upward  in 
front.  When  the  engine  is  started,  the 
boat  gradually  rises  to  the  surface; 
and  when  a  speed  of  twenty  miles  an 
hour  is  reached,  as  was  realized,  only 
the  back  part  of  the  blades  touches  the 
water. 


HAZARD  POWDER. 

It  is  Quick, 
Clean,  Strong 
And  Reliable. 


ALflNSOIN    H .    F»HELF»S,  flgt., 

421  MARKET  ST.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


[PATENTS: 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO'S 

Patent  Agency. 


Our  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency  presents 
many  and  important  advantages  as  a  Home 
Agency  over  all  others,  by  reason  of  long  estab- 
lishment, great  experience,  thorough  system,  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  subjects  of  inventions 
in  our  own  communi  ty ,  and  our  most  extensive  law 
and  reference  library,  containing  official  American 
reports,  with  full  copies  of  U.  S.  Patents  since 
1872.  All  worthy  inventions  patented  through 
Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Patent  Agency  will  have 
the  benefit  of  a  description  in  the  Mining  and 
Scientific  Press.  We  transact  every  branch  of 
patent  business,  and  obtain  patents  in  all  coun 
tries  which  grant  protection  to  inventors.  The 
large  majority  of  U.  S.  and  foreign  patents  issued 
to  inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  have  been  ob- 
tained through  our  agency.  We  can  give  the  best 
and  7)iost  reliable  advice  as  to  the  patentability 
of  new  inventions.  Our  prices  are  as  low  as  any 
'first-class  agencies  in  the  Eastern  States,  while 
our  advantages  for  Pacitlc  Coast  inventors  are  far 
superior.   Advice  and  circulars  free. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 

PATENT  AGENTS, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


DANDY  STEEL  PLOW  DOUBLETREES. 

PRICE  PER  SET,  $1. 

HOOKER    &  CO., 

16  AND  18  DRIIMM  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


MONEY  IN  HONEY! 

The  Weekly 

American  Bee  Journal 

Tells  all  about  It. 

Sample  Copy  Mailed  Free 

G.W.YORK  &  CO. 

118  Michigan  St.,  CBICAS0,  ILL. 
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The  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


January  15,  1898. 


NOT  TO  IMPROVE  IS  GOING  BACKWARD 

The  cows  are  the  best  source  of  reverfre  on  the  farm. 
Don't  refuse  to  learn  bow  to  do  better  with  them. 

Hoard's  Dairyman 

is  the  unbiased  champion  of  the  dairy  cow  (regardless  of 
breed  i  and  Is  tin?  best  a<lvl>er  for  those  Interested  In  the 

f reduction  of  milk  and  butter.  Now  is  the  time  to  decide, 
f  vou  send  at  once  mentioning  thl* ad.  you  tret  the  paper 
15  months  for  II .00—20  pages  every  week.  Don't  put  It 
off— write  to-day.  Sample  free.  W.  D.  Hoard,  Editor. 
Hoard's  Dairyman,  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis. 


Breeders'  Directory.  

Six  lines  or  less  In  this  directory  at  50c  per  line  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


F.  H.  lil'KKK,  CM  Market  St.,  S.  F.  Holstelns. 
winners  for  three  years  of  State  Pair  butter  con- 
tests: Jerseys  and  Durhams  competing.  New 
Catalogues.  Kegistered  Uerkshlree. 


JKKSKVS,  HOI.>TKIN!S  &  DIKHAMS.  Best 
Butter  and  Milk  Stock.  Thoroughbred  Hogs  and 
Poultry.  \\  ill. mi  BTllea  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  1876. 


JKIWKVS  -The best  A.  J.  C.  C.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.   Animals  for  sale. 


BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  Individuals.  At  prlceB  to 
suit  the  times  either  singly  or  In  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Dauvllle.  Cal. 


FETKK  SAXK  &  HON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


Poultry. 


M  US.  .1.  (1.  KKKDKKltKS,  Madison.  Cal  Fresh 
Eggs  In  small  or  large  lots  at  reasonable  prices 
from  choice  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns,  Black  and 
While  Mlnorcas. 


l'AKK  VIKW  I'Oll.TKY  YAUDS.-We  have 
purchased  the  F.  P.  Lowell  stock  of  Thnniuyhhred 
I'nultru,  including  lu-izf-wiunina  White  aud  Black 
Liimjshan*.  F.  F.  Townseml  &  Co.,  lU2o  J  street, 
Sacramento,  dealers  in  Monitor  Incubators  and 
Poultry  Supplies.  Catalogue  Free. 

SANTA  TKUKSA  l'OULTKY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Cal.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  Black  Mlnor- 
cas, White  LeghoruB,  Brown  Leghorns.  Fine 
Stock  and  Eggs  for  sale.  Send  for  circular. 

WILLIAM  NI  LF.S  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles, Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 


SENO  FOU  CATALOGUE  OF  CALIFORNIA'S 

greatest  poultry  farm.  J.  W.  Forgeus  &  Co., 
Santa  Cruz,  Cal.   Belgian  Hares. 


CALIFORNIA  I'OULTRY  FARM,  Stockton,  Cal. 

Send  for  Illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free, 

EXCELSIOR  I'll!  I.TKV  l'AKD,  Kingsburg.Cal. 
Seud  for  circulars  di  scribing  stock. 


W.  II.  YOUNG,  Stockton,  Cal.  All  varieties  of 
Fowls,  aud  Belgian  Hares.  Prices  on  application. 


WELLINGTON'S    IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.  Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  it. 


MANHATTAN  EGG  FOOD,  Bed  Ball  Brand,  at 
all  grocers;  or  wholesale.  Tillman  k  Bendel,  S.  F. 


Swine. 


ELI  AS  GALLUP,  Breeder  of  Poland  China  Hogs, 
Hanford,  Kings  Co.,  Cal. 

BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-  CHINA  BOGS, 
Best  Stock;  Thoroughbreds.  Win.  Nile*  &  Co., 
Los  Angeles.  Cal.   Established  in  1876. 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co ,  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Swine. 


CHAS.  A.  STOWK,  Breeder  Improved  Berkshire 
and  Poland-China  Hogs.   Box  2S3,  Stockton. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


J.  B.  HOYT,  Bird's  Landing,  Cal.  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Cross- 
bred Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.  Ranis  for  sale. 
Prices  to  suit  the  times.  Correspondence  solicited. 


Dogs. 


MISS  UELLA  BEACH,  San  JOBe,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Reg'd  Thoroughbred  Scotch  Collie  Shepherd  Dogs. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
©33  iHARKET  STREET, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Tear.   :  A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  125;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  ot 
assaying,  150.  Established  1864  Send  for  Circular. 

Blake,    moffltt    <fc    To  w  n  e  , 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

512  to  516  5acramento  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE,  McKALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or. 


Spokane  and  Tacoma,  Wash.,  Port- 
land, Or.,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 
and  San  Diego,  Cal.,  are  to  be  connected 
by  the  longest  telephone  system  in  the 
world.  The  circuit  will  be  1800  miles 
in  length  between  Spokane  and  the 
Mexican  boundary.  The  Sunset  Tele- 
phone Company's  northwest  division  is 
preparing  to  build  across  the  Cascade 
mountains  in  '98,  connecting  by  a  direct 
line  Tacoma  and  Spokane,  which  now 
talk  to  each  other  via  Portland  and 
The  Dalles.  At  present  the  Sunset 
telephone  line  runs  southward  to  Eu- 
gene, Or.,  then  to  Redding,  Cal.,  adis- 
tance  of  300  miles,  through  the  Siski- 
you mountains.  This  gap  is  to  be 
closed  next  year.  A  series  of  circuits 
which  can  be  connected  in  a  continuous 
line  is  now  in  operation  between  Bos- 
ton and  Omaha.  This  line  is  about  1700 
miles  long,  129  miles  shorter  than  the 
Spokane-San  Diego  line.  An  extension 
to  Helena,  Mont.,  is  not  improbable 
from  Spokane.  This  would  make  the 
line  2211  miles  in  length,  and  make  a 
long-distance  record  not  likely  to  be 
equaled  until  the  company  gets  its  pro- 
posed line  to  the  Klondike  in  opera- 
tion. 

A  newer  process  is  liquid  brazing. 
Several  years  ago  it  was  demonstrated 
by  a  company  formed  for  that  purpose 
that  a  specially  treated  joint,  plunged 
into  molten  spelter,  would  not  only 
braze  in  a  very  few  seconds,  but  would 
come  out  almost  entirely  free  from 
scale,  a  brisk  cleaning  by  a  metal  brush 
being  about  all  the  after  treatment  re- 
quired. The  process  was  a  secret  one; 
the  most  important  point  being  the 
anti-flux,  which  was  a  preparation 
painted  over  the  parts  to  which  it  was 
desired  the  spelter  should  not  adhere. 
Briefly,  liquid  brazing  consists  in  re- 
ducing the  spelter  to  a  molten  form  in 
a  suitably  shaped  crucible  at  a  high 
temperature  and  then  immersing  the 
joint  to  be  brazed  in  the  liquid  mass. 
The  surfaces  to  be  brazed  are  painted 
with  a  flux  and  the  adjacent  parts  with 
an  anti-flux. 

Winans'  cigar  steamers,  famous  a 
generation  ago,  which  have  lain  idle  in 
Southampton  water  for  the  last  twenty- 
five  years,  are  now  to  be  broken  up  and 
sold  for  old  iron.  They  represent  quite 
a  large  and  entirely  inert  investment, 
and  no  further  experiments  in  marine 
construction  on  the  principles  which 
they  embody  is  to  be  looked  for.  They 
will  always  rank  among  the  curiosities 
of  shipbuilding,  and  stand  as  a  sign 
that  the  experimental  millionaire  and 
his  money  are  sometimes  speedily 
parted;  but  they  possessed  no  fitness 
for  the  function  designed,  and  had  not 
enough  "  go  "  in  them  even  to  find  their 
way  to  Davy  Jones'  locker,  so  they  will 
go  to  the  scrap  heap  instead. 

The  value  of  the  exports  of  electri- 
cal apparatus  from  this  country  has 
amounted  in  a  little  more  than  half  a 
year  to  over  $2,000,000,  which  repre- 
sents a  gain  of  about  $500,000  over  the 
corresponding  period  last  year.  Note- 
worthy as  this  improvement  has  been, 
it  is  fikely  to  be  small  in  comparison 
with  the  increase  which  will  be  seen 
before  another  year  has  elapsed,  as  the 
demand  for  American  electrical  sup- 
plies is  apparently  growing  stronger 
than  ever.  And  since  most  of  the  ex- 
ports are  patented  articles,  it  is  fairly 
sure  that  the  business,  whatever  meas- 
ure of  growth  it  may  attain,  will  be  a 
permanent  one. 

Glycerine  is  a  good  thing  for  tem- 
pering steel.  The  glycerine  must  have 
a  density  of  from  1.08  to  1.26  at  150° 
C,  and  its  weight  should  be  about  six 
times  as  great  as  that  of  the  steel  to  be 
tempered.  For  hard  tempering,  add 
to  the  glycerine  from  one-fourth  to  four 
per  cent  of  sulphate  of  potash  or  of 
manganese;  and  for  mild  tempering, 
add  one  to  ten  per  cent  of  chloride  of 
manganese  or  one  to  four  per  cent  of 
chloride  of  potassium. 

By  a  simple  rule  the  length  of  the 
day  and  night,  any  time  of  the  year, 
may  be  ascertained  by  simply  doubling 
the  time  of  the  sun's  rising,  which  will 
give  the  length  of  the  night,  and 
double  the  time  of  the  setting  will  give 
the  length  of  the  day. 


THE  CHEAT  REMEDY 

FOR  PAIN 

CURES  PROMPTLY. 


"ALAMO"  HEREFORD  CATTLE  FARM, 

V2  Miles  South  of  Reno,  Nevada. 


300    HE/\D  OF" 

Registered  HEREFORDS 

Kred  from  the  clout  noted  herda  in 
England  and  the  I'nlted  State*. 

Awarded  at  California  State  Fair  42  Individ- 
ual,special  and  sweepstakes  In  189B,  aggregat- 
ing In  cash  premiums  fKUl.60. 

At  State  Fair  held  at  Sacramento  in  18'J7  re- 
ceived Gold  Medal  ;Sweepstakes  for  herds  and 
every  premium  given  to  Hereford  cattic. 

Stock  in  all  Classes  for  Herds 
or  Individual  Cattle 
for  Sale. 

JOHN  SPARKS,  Proprietor, 

RENO,  NEVADA. 


Always  in  the  Lead! 

In  the  face  of  the  strongest  competition  ever  known 
at  a  California  State  Fair  our  swine  herd  again  carried 
off  the  majority  of  the  premiums.  Why'.'  Because  we 
have  the  hest  pigs  in  the  Slate.  Choice  pigs  from  prize 
winners  ready  to  ship  at  reasonable  prices.  Write  for 
Catalogue  and  Prices. 

si  s*IONK   &  CO, 
Lynwood  Creamery,  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm, 
Jas.  R.  Hoal,  M'g'r.    P.  O.  Box  686,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


r 


Cooper's  Sheep  Dipping  Powder. 


Used  With  Cold  Water.   Easily  Handled.  Certain  Cure  for  Scab. 

ai  Agents,  Shoobert,  Beale  &  Co.,  Wool  Commission  Merchants, 

X      December  1st,  1897.  21«  sansome  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Improved  Pacific  Incubator. 


Absolutely  Self-Reenlatine, 
Hot  Water. 

Send  stamp  for  our  catalogue 
of  Incubators,  Wire  Netting, 
Blooded  Fowls  and  Poultry  Ap- 
pliances generally.  Remember 
the  But  U  the  Cheapett. 

PACIFIC  INCUBATOR  CO., 
1317  Castro  St.,     Oakland.  Cal. 


THE  SUCCESSFUL  INCUBATOR 

Is  the  standard  machine  for  hatching  strong,  healthy 
chicks.  Belf-resnlating;  patent 
turning  trays,  drying  room  for 
chicks,  non-explosive  lami»— just  a 
few  of  its  good  points*  Sold  under 
positive  guarantee  to  work  perfect- 
ly. Beautifully  made  and  dura- 
ble.  Our  128  page  catalogue  de- 
ttcribes  them  fully;  tells  many 
things  about  poultry  raising  you 
should  know.  Mailed  for  6  cts. 
DES  MOINES  INC.  CO.  Box  540  OES  MOINES, IA. 


NEVER  BISiVTKTV 

all  the  many  shown  in  f 
iich  it  has  participated,  I 
there  must  be  something  I 
in  the  superiority  claims  of  the  * 
RELIABLE  INCUBATOR 
joelf  regulating,  entirely  auto- I 
J  matic.  you  put  in  the  eggs,  the  I 
Relinbledoee  the  rest.  All  about  1 
this  and  many  things  of  value  to  i 
\  poultry  man  in  our  new  book.  Bend  1"» cts.  forlt.  I 

r  e  l  i  a  b  ^  e  '  w  c  *  ypy  J*  ?  pp.p.g^,'  ?  -  _  y  y  j  y,0/.'.  L1.^ , 

TREE  WASH,  OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    WJ.    JACKSON    A  CO. 
Sole  Agents.     -      -      No.  836  Market  Street. 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


<a*h  (&Otff(ralM)  On  Trial  $5.76  -Shaichw 

»ilh  iUnum,  and  48  chick*  from  Jacob 

Whippert.Ooll.O.  Urgeilucheap-  Send  4c  for  No.  00 
catalog.  Buckeye  Incubator  l  o.,  Springfield,  U. 


Pacific  Reversible  Disc  Harrow. 

4-foot,  5-foot  and  6-foot  sizes  in  16  or  20-inch  discs. 

We  guarantee  that  this  Harrow  can  be  more 
quickly  reversed  than  any  machine  in  the  market. 

Our  prices  are  a  revelation. 

An  extension  can  be  furnished  admitting  of  a 
space  of  between  5  and  6  feet  between  gangs.  A 
center-cut  device  can  be  furnished,  if  desired. 

HOOKER  &  CO., 

16  and  18  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Pacific  Oil  and  Lead  Works, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

OIL  CAKE  MEAL, 

(OLD  PROCESS ) 

The  Best  Food  for  Stock.   We  Also  Make 

Cocoanut  Cake, 

Recommended  Especially  for 

POULTRY  AND  HOGS, 

As  Well  as  for  Other  Kinds  of  Stock,  in  Connection 

with  Oil  Cake. 
(See  Analysis  in  Cat.  Dairy  Ass'n  Report  for  1896.) 

KITTLE  &  CO.,  Agents, 

202  California  St.,  San  Francisco 

GOING  TO  ALASKA? 

We  Outfit  Prospectors  COMPLETELY. 
We  Do  It  BETTER  and  CHEAPER  than 
anyone  else. 

HOME  SUPPLY  CO  ,  217-219-221  Drumm  St.,  S.  F. 

LEE  D.  CRAIG, 
Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

Bet.  California  and  r*ine,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


January  15,  1898. 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 


Produce  Market. 


San  Francisco,  January  12,  1898. 


em 

81  % 
815s 


Chicago  Wheat  Futures. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows 
for  the  week  named,  price  being  per  bushel : 

May.  July. 

Wednesday  $   91M®   90!/,      $  827£@ 

Thursday   89%<3  90% 

Friday   90(4®   91%  81«ffl 

Saturday   91%@   91 H  8-J  Va 

Monday   91H(a)   90%  8158f» 

Tuesday   90  @   91  81  @ 

Liverpool  Futures. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  Red  Winter  per 
cental  in  Liverpool  were  as  follows  for  the 
week : 

May.  July. 

Wednesday  7s2V6d  6sll^d 

Thursday  7s0%d       6s  9%d 

Friday  7s  1   d  6slOKd 

Saturday  7sls£d  6sl0'ad 

Monday  7sOJ£d       6sl0  d 

Tuesday  7sOHd       6s  9?£d 


Shu  Francisco  Futures. 
The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco  Call 
Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  was 
as  follows : 

May. 

Thursday  $1  37%<3>1  36% 

Friday    1  3«%<81  40 

Saturday   1  "X&%(ai\  3851 

Monday   1  39M®  1  371,, 

Tuesday   1  37v,Co)l  35 7., 

Wednesday   1  36%@1  36'  i 


Dec. 
-@- 
_(ffi— 


 (a  - 

$1  26  @- 


Wheat. 


The  wheat  market  in  this  center  is  nomi- 
nally about  25c  per  ton  lower  at  time  of  going 
to  press  (Wednesday)  than  at  close  of  previ- 
ous review.  There  is  so  little  doing  that 
prices  are  not  well  defined.  Values  in  all 
leading  wheat  centers  have  been  on  the  de- 
cline most  of  the  week.  The  depression  has 
been  most  marked  in  Liverpool  futures,  these 
dropping  2^@2%d  on  May  and  July,  the 
equivalent  of  about  4%c  per  cental.  In  Chi- 
cago the  decline  was  only  about  lc  per  bushel 
for  May  and  V/>c  per  bushel  for  July.  May 
wheat  on  the  San  Francisco  Board  declined 
during  the  week  3%c  per  cental.  The  Liver- 
pool weakness  was  attributed  to  increased 
offerings  and  more  indifference  on  the  part  of 
buyers.  Here  a  rather  firm  freight  market 
and  some  rainy  weather  aided  in  the  depres- 
sion of  values.  Shippers  were  uot  eager  buy- 
ers. Market  at  close,  however,  was  not  quite 
so  weak  as  on  day  preceding. 

A  noteworthy  feature  of  the  export  move- 
ment from  this  port  is  the  continued  demand 
for  wheat  for  South  Africa.  At  this  writing 
there  are  four  ships  under  charter  for  above 
destination,  one  of  the  vessels  having  been 
added  to  the  engaged  list  the  current  week. 
The  movement  in  question  is  still  more  re- 
markable when  it  is  considered  that  the  ton- 
nage now  engaged  to  carry  wheat  to  Africa 
represents  nearly  one- fifth  of  the  entire  fleet 
of  chartered  wheat  ships  at  present  in  port. 
This  is  extraordinary,  and  prior  to  the  past 
two  seasons  has  been  without  anything  ap- 
proaching a  parallel  in  the  history  of  the 
wheat  trade  of  this  center.  Another  feature 
worthy  of  mention  is  the  fact  that  the  value 
of  the  wheat  exports  for  the  season  to  date, 
nearly  $11,000,000,  is  in  excess  of  that  for  cor- 
responding time  of  any  previous  season  for 
the  past  six  years.  With  the  single  excep- 
tion of  last  year,  the  quantity  of  wheat 
shipped  out  is  also  larger  than  for  correspond- 
ing time  of  any  previous  season  since  1891-'92. 
About  7,100,000  centals  of  wheat,  exclusive  of 
flour,  have  been  forwarded  so  far  this  season. 
A  year  ago  the  shipments  aggregated  about 
8,000,000  centals,  but  for  the  previous  four 
years  at  no  time  in  the  middle  of  January  did 
the  wheat  exports  for  the  season  foot  up  a 
total  of  6,500,000  centals.  In  one  season, 
1894-'95,  the  exports  for  the  period  named  fell 
under  the  5,000,000  cental  mark.  The  export 
trade  may  not  make  as  good  a  showing  during 
the  next  four  or  five  months  as  during  the  j 
latter  half  of  1897,  but  prospects  are  that  the 
season  as  a  whole  will  present  a  very  fair  rec- 
ord so  far  as  the  outward  movement  of  wheat 
is  concerned. 

California  Milling  $1  42*4@1  47* 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  40  @1  4214 

Oregon  Valley   1  40  @1  42'/, 

Walla  Walla  Blue  Stem   140  @1  47V4 

Walla  Walla  Club   1  35  @1  4214 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No 
1  white  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week  were 
as  follows  for  the  options  named  : 

May,  1898,  delivery,  $1.40@1.35%. 


December,  1898,  delivery,  $1.26®  . 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of  Call 
Board,  May  wheat  sold  at  $1.36%@1.36% ; 
December,  1898,  $1.26®. 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1896-97.  1897-98. 

Liv.  quotations  7s214d@7s314d  8sld®8slHd 

Freight  rates   17V5@19s  31M@32Hs 

Local  market  $1.52y,@1.60  $1.40@1.4214 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of  stand- 
ard No.  1  California  in  Liverpool,  and  for  good 
to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

Flour. 

Moderate  quantities  have  gone  abroad  the 
past  week  by  steamer  and  sailing  vessel, 
principally  to  China  and  Central  America,  but 
there  has  been  no  extensive  trading  on  local 
account.  The  market  has  shown  a  fairly 
steady  tone,  values  not  having  been  suffi- 
ciently disturbed  to  warrant  any  alterations 
in  quotations. 

Superflne,  lower  grades  83  00@3  2b 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   3  35@3  60 

Country  grades,  extras   4  00@4  25 

i  Choice  and  extra  choice   4  25@,4  50 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   4  50@4  65 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   3  90@4  25 

Walla  Walla,  Bakers'  extra   3  90@4  25 

Barley. 

In  the  open  market  the  values  for  this 
cereal  the  current  week  have  shown  no  rad- 
ical changes,  either  for  Brewing  or  Feed  de- 
scriptions. The  tone  or  general  feeling  wav- 
ered from  strong  to  weak  as  the  prospects 
were  for  either  dry  or  wet  weather.  Values 
for  spot  Barley  were  most  of  the  time,  how- 
ever, on  a  dry  weather  basis.  The  rainfall  to 
date  is  less  than  half  the  quantity  it  aggre- 
gated at  corresponding  date  in  1896-97,  but 
there  have  been  other  seasons  very  similar  to 
this  one,  as  regards  dryness,  prior  to  January, 
in  which  plenty  of  rain  was  realized  later  on 
and  good  crops  were  realized.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  have  been  some  very  wet  winters 
followed  by  comparatively  poor  harvests. 
Call  Board  prices  fluctuated  considerably,  be- 
ing especially  sensitive  to  weather  influences. 
May  feed  advanced  nearly  5c  on  Friday  of 
last  week,  receded  about  4c  on  Saturday,  and 
then  recovered  2%c  on  Monday.  There  was  a 
decline  Tuesday  of  fully  2%c  in  May  feed  and 
a  recovery  Wednesday  of  about  lc.  Spot  mar- 
ket closed  strong,  and  was  quotably  higher 
than  a  week  ago. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   9214®  95 

Feed,  fair  to  good   8714®  90 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice  1  U0   @1  10 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   —  @  — 

Chevalier,  No.  2   —  @ 

''M  l.  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No.  1 
feed  barley,  per  cental,  for  the  week  ranged 
as  follows  for  the  options  named  : 

May,  1898,  delivery,  87%@82%c. 

December,  1898,  delivery,  — @— c. 

Wednesday  at  regular  noon  session  of  the 
Call  Board  May,  1898,  feed  sold  at  83%... 
Oats. 

Market  is  showing  more  firmness,  the  im- 
provement being  mainly  in  tone  rather  than 
in  quotable  values.  Most  holders  are,  how- 
ever, asking  an  advance  on  prices  lately  cur- 
rent. There  are  not  many  oats  arriving  from 
any  quarter,  but  supplies  in  warehouses  are 
of  fairly  liberal  proportions  and  are  larger 
than  a  month  ago.  While  there  is  consider- 
able inquiry,  buyers  refuse  to  take  hold  freely 
at  any  very  marked  advance. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed  1  17H@1  20 

White,  good  to  choice  1  10  @1  15 

White,  poor  to  fair  1  0214@1  0714 

Gray,  common  to  choice  1  1214@1  20 

Milling  1  10   ®1  15 

Surprise,  good  to  choice  1  15  @1  2214 

Black  Russian   9714@1  40 

Red  1  0214@1  30 

Corn. 

No  radical  changes  have  been  experienced 
in  the  market  for  this  cereal  since  last  re- 
view. Demand  is  not  very  extensive,  either 
for  export  or  on  local  account,  but  supplies  are 
in  comparatively  few  hands  and  it  is  excep- 
tional where  pronounced  selling  pressure  is 
being  exerted.  Yellow  Corn  continued  to 
command  better  prices  than  White. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   9214®  95 

Large  Yellow   9714@1  00 

Small  Yellow  1  00   ®1  0214 

Eastern  Yellow   —   @  — 

Egyptian  White   —  @  — 

Popcorn,  shelled,  ^  lb   —  @  — 

Rye. 

Market  is  fully  as  firm  as  previously  quoted. 
There  is  not  much  arriving,  and  there  are  no 
evidences  of  any  large  quantities  remaining 
in  the  interior. 

Good  to  choice,  new  1  00  @1  0214 


COBB    <fe  HESSEL/VIEYER, 

Mechanical  Engineers, 

421  MARKET  ST.,       -        -        -        SAN  FRANCISCO, 

Make  Plans,  Specifications  and  Estimates  for 
SUGAR  /WILLS  AND  SUGAR  MILL  /WACHINERY. 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Everything  in  Connection  with  BEET  SUGAR  MANUFACTURE. 
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Plow 


msmm  OLIVER  CHILLED  FLOWS 


MADE  ONLY  BY  THE 


Oliver  Chilled  Plow  Works, 

South  Bend,  Indiana, 
ARE  THE  BEST  GENERAL  PURPOSE  PLOWS  IN  THE  WORLD. 

A  strong  statement  but  a  true  one,  for  these  plows  are  better 
known,  have  reached  a  larger  sale,  have  had  a  longer  run,  have  proved 
more  popular  and  given  better  satisfaction  than  any  other  plows  on 
the  face  of  the  globe. 

We  mean  the  GENUINE  OLIVER,  and  not  the  imitations  claim- 
ing to  be  the  Oliver,  or  equally  as  good.  Such  imitations  are  on  the 
market,  placed  there  by  unscrupulous  manufacturers  who  seek  to  trade 
on  the  good  name  of  the  Oliver. 

Look  out  for  imitations,  buy  only  the  genuine  Oliver  plows  and 
repairs,  and  be  sure  you  are  right  before  you  take  the  plow  home. 

BST'Once  more — Beware  of  "bogus"  Oliver  plows  and  repairs,  and 
take  none  but  the  genuine,  made  by  the  Oliver  Chilled  Plow  Works, 
South  Bend,  Indiana. 

Our  Chilled  and  Steel  Walking  and  Riding 
Plows,  Big  and  Little,  for  all  kinds  of 
work,  are  Standard  and  Reliable. 


-SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE.- 


|  OLIVER  CHILLED  PLOW  WORKS,  f 

•  13  and  15  /Wain  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  • 


Buckwheat. 

There  is  so  little  arriving  that  there  is  vir- 
tually no  opportunity  for  wholesale  transac- 
tions. Market  is  in  favor  of  sellers.  In  a 
small  way  higher  figures  than  are  quoted  are 
realized. 

Good  to  choice  150  @160 

Silverskin  1  60  @1  65 

Beans. 

Asking  rates  for  Pinks  and  Reds  have  been 
advanced,  but  Bayos  are  not  quotably  higher 
than  for  several  weeks  past.  Values  for  the 
latter  variety  are  already  tolerably  well  ele- 
vated and  are  still  considerably  above  those 
of  any  other  bean  on  the  list.  Bayos  are  ex- 
pected to  be  in  big  request  shortly  on  Klon- 
dike account.  If  holders  are  compelled  to 
look  elsewhere  for  a  market  they  are  not 
likely  to  realize  a  profit  on  the  supplies  they 
now  control.  Most  of  the  recent  purchases  by 
speculators  have  been  within  range  of  $2.90® 
3.00.  Values  for  Limas  and  nearly  all  de- 
scriptions of  White  beans  are  being  well  sus- 
tained at  the  rates  prevailing.  According  to 
the  views  of  conservative  observers,  White 
beans  are  to-day  a  better  speculative  pur- 
chase at  the  going  rates  than  are  either  Bayos 
or  Pinks.  There  is  more  room  for  prices 
of  White  beans  to  advance  before  they  get  to 
levels  likely  to  be  regarded  as  too  high  when 
an  active  demand  sets  in. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs   1  25  @1  35 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   1  35  @1  40 

Laay  Washington   130  @1  40 

Butter,  small   1  25  @1  40 

Butter,  large   1  50  @1  60 

Pinks   1  70  @1  80 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   2  90  @3  00 

Reds   1  50  @1  60 

Red  Kidneys   2  00  @2  25 

Llmas,  good  to  choice   1  60  @1  70 

Black-eye  Beans   2  25  @2  50 

Horse  Beans   1  20  @1  30 

Garbanzos,  large   2  75  @3  00 

Garbanzos.  small   1  60  ®1  75 

The  bean  market  in  the  East  is  reported  as 
follows  by  recent  advices  coming  through  by 
mail  from  New  York,  prices  quoted  being  per 
60-lb.  bushel : 

Much  of  the  usual  holiday  quietness  has  pre- 
vailed this  week,  but  fresh  receipts  have  Been  on 
a  reduced  scale,  and  the  absence  of  any  decided 
pressure  to  sell  has  tended  to  keep  a  fairly  steady 
feeling  on  most  varieties.  Marrow  have  had  much 
less  call  for  export,  but  the  influence  of  the  free 
movement  last  week  has  been  shown  in  slightly 
increased  firmness  on  really  choice  quality ;  hence 
while  some  business  has  been  done  at  $1.3214,  the 
more  general  asking  rate  has  been  11.85,  with 
sufficient  sales  to  establish  the  quotation.  Somt 
lots  have  been  withdrawn  from  the  market  under 
instructions  from  interior  shippers.  Medium 
have  bad  jobbing  sales  during  the  week  at  $1.15, 
81.17V4    and  $1.20,    but  only   very   fancy,  well 


screened  lots  have  reached  the  latter  figure;  the 
feeling  has  seemed  to  be  a  little  better  toward  the 
close  Pea  still  moving  rather  slowly,  and  buyers 
have  had  no  difficulty  in  supplying  their  wants  at 
$1.1214.  It  has  been  an  irregular  and  unsettled 
market  for  Red  Kidney.  The  early  export  orders 
were  light,  and  some  receivers  sold  at  $1.55  f.  o.  b. ; 
later  more  goods  were  wanted,  and  with  ihe  avail- 
able supply  only  moderate,  business  was  dnne  at 
$1.57H(ni$1.60,  the  outside  price  being  quite  ex- 
treme, however.  In  the  meantime  there  was  stock 
of  equal  quality  selling  to  dealers  at$1.45®150, 
and  fair  lots  in  second  hand  packages  for  less.  A 
little  more  confidence  is  felt  at  the  close,  and  yet 
business  is  likely  to  be  quiet  next  week.  Only  a 
few  White  Kidney  here,  and  this  enabled  sellers 
to  get  a  little  more  monev  from  exporters.  Turtle 
Soup  have  further  declined  under  strong  pressure 
to  sell;  one  or  two  good  s  ze  lots  of  bags  were 
closed  out  at  $1.31,  but  there  are  no  more  offering 
at  the  price,  and  for  prime  quality  in  bbls.  it  would 
be  difficult  to  shade  $1.40.  Yellow  Eye  practically 
at  a  standstill.  Lima  firm  but  quiet  at  $1.30.  A 
very  light  movement  in  green  peas. 

Dried  Peas. 

Desirable  qualities  of  either  the  Green  or 
Niles  varieties  are  salable  to  as  good  advan- 
tage as  previously  quoted  and  are  being 
offered  very  sparingly. 

Green  Peas,  California  $1  60  @1  75 

Niles  Peas   1  40  @1  50 

Hops. 

The  market  continues  to  present  a  toler- 
ably firm  tone,  with  no  large  quantities  now 
offering  from  first  hands.  Exports  from  this 
State  by  sea  and  rail  during  the  past  four 
months,  or  since  the  beginning  of  the  current 
hop  season,  aggregate  about  25,000  bales.  The 
last  steamer  for  Australia  took.  100,000  lbs., 
being  fully  500  bales. 

Good  to  choice,  1897  crop   12  @16 

Advices  by  mail  of  late  date  from  New 
York  give  the  following  concerning  the  hop 
market  in  leading  centers  : 

Advices  from  the  interior  of  this  State  indicate 
less  business,  but  this  apparently  results  from  the 
fact  that  growers  are  holding  for  an  advance  0  Br 
late  prices  Sales  reported  were  in  range  of  12® 
16c.  generally,  one  or  two  large  lots  of  choice 
reaching  1714c.  For  '96  hops  there  seems  to  be  a 
good  demand,  and  stocks  have  been  considerably 
reduced.  On  the  Pacific  coast  the  markets  are 
very  firm.  Last  week's  estimate  of  the  stocks 
still  unsold  prove  to  be  too  high;  there  are  prob- 
ably not  over  35,000  to  45.000  bales  left,  and  of  these 
at  least  50  per  cent  are  of  very  inferior  quality. 
Regarding  the  local  market  there  is  no  change  of 
importance.  Brokers  have  been  selling  a  fair 
quantity  of  stock,  dealers  booked  some  new  orders 
from  brewers,  and  exporters  have  been  looking 
for  desirable  lots  of  both '97  and '96  growths.  A 
majority  of  the  samples  from  all  sections  are  not 
attractive,  and  thai  has  interfered  a  good  deal 
with  business.  A  very  confident  holding  is  noted, 
and  while  values  are  not  quotably  higher,  it  is  be- 
coming more  difficult  to  secure  hops  at  the  rates 
recently  current.  Both  mail  and  cable  advices 
from  London  report  a  very  satisfactory  movement 
at  better  prices,  and  the  latest  cables  from  Ger- 
many are  very  strong. 

Wool. 

The  local  mardet  remains  quiet,  but  that  it 
will  long  continue  so  is  not  probable.  There 
is  a  healthy  tone,  with  prospects  of  a  pretty 
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thorough  clean-up  at  about  current  rates  be- 
fore the  season  closes.  A  prominent  local 
house,  in  an  annual  review,  says : 

Reviewing  the  conditions  of  the  Wool  and 
Sheep  interests  of  the  Pacific  coast  for  the 
year  1897  is  a  labor  of  love  to  us  this  year. 
The  preceding  four  years  will  long  be  remem- 
bered by  our  wool  clients  as  years  of  extreme 
hardship  in  this  line  of  business.  Ever  since 
the  election  of  McKinley  was  confirmed  the 
prospects  of  Wool  and  Sheep  have  grown 
brighter  and  brighter  until  to-day,  when 
prices  are  once  more  up  to  the  standard  of 
1S90  to  1892,  and  therefore  on  a  profitable 
basis  for  the  producer. 

The  statistics  for  the  year  are  given  as  fol- 
lows :  „  . 

Pound!'. 

California  clip.     —   ^SKm 

From  Oregon  and  Washington   SwStEE 

From  Nevada  and  Territories   2.oi«>,u<ju 

Total  domestic  "S'tw'SK 

Foreign  in  transit   x,7m,vm 

Handled  here  41,195,470 

The  estimated  stock  at  San  Francisco  and 
in  the  interior  of  the  State  at  the  close  of  the 
year  was  about  S,000,u00  pounds  grease  and 
scoured.  After  noting  the  shortage  of  the 
wool  clip  of  Australia  and  the  large  decrease 
in  American  flocks,  the  circular  concludes: 
"  We  see  nothing  but  prosperity  ahead,  not 
only  for  1898,  but  for  several  seasons  there- 
after." 

SPUING. 

Oregon  Valley  «  f}% 

Oregon  Eastern,  choice  13  @J* 

Oregon  Eastern,  fair  to  good  10  @12 

PALL. 

Middle  County,  free  10  @)3 

Do       do      defective   9  ®J1 

Northern,  free  }•  @Jf 

Do      defective  10  @|i 

Southern  Mountain   9   ®  I, 

San  Joaquin  defective   7  @  84 

HUlstnfTg, 

The  general  tendency  of  the  Bran  market 
was  to  more  firmness,  but  quotable  rates  were 
not  matarially  advanced.  Any  appreciable  in- 
crease in  supplies  would  cause  easier  prices  to 
prevail.  Middlings  sold  at  about  same  figures 
last  quoted.  Market  for  Rolled  Barley  and 
Milled  Corn  could  not  be  said  to  incline  in 
favor  of  buyers. 

Bran,  »  ton  -18  00®  19  50 

Middlings  20  00(8123  00 

Barley,  Rolled  20  00®  20  50 

Cornmeal  21  50®  22  00 

Cracked  Corn  22  00(822  50 

Hay  and  Straw. 
Additional  firmness  has  been  developed  in 
the  market  for  hay  since  last  review,  with 
sales  at  advanced  figures,  particularly  of 
choice  Wheat.  The  strength  imparted  to  the 
market  is  attributable  to  light  stocks  and  to 
dry  weather  in  most  of  the  hay  producing  sec- 
tions tributary  to  this  center.  There  is  not 
likely  to  be  much  hay  carried  over  into  the 
coming  season,  although  prices  may  not  keep 
up  to  present  levels.  Straw  is  in  fair  supply 
and  is  not  materially  higher. 

Wheat  12  00@16  00 

Wheat  and  Oat  11  00@15  00 

Oat  11  00@14  00 

Barley  10  00@13  00 

Clover  10  00®  12  00 

Stock  Hay   9  00@10  00 

Alfalfa  10  00®  11  50 

Compressed  11  00®16  00 

Straw,  (I  bale   30®  45 

Seeds. 

The  same  inactivity  previously  noted  is 
still  prevailing.  Values  remain  nominally  in 
same  position  as  a  week  ago,  quotations  being 
based  on  latest  reported  transactions.  Mus- 
tard Seed  is  in  very  scanty  stock,  both  here 
and  in  the  interior.  Alfalfa  Seed  is  still 
dragging,  and  will  likely  so  continue  until 
the  State  is  favored  with  a  heavy  rain. 

Per  etf. 

Mustard,  Yellow  2  75@3  00 

Mustard,  Trieste  Seed  2  75®3  00 

Mustard,  Wild  Brown  2  00<a2  25 

Flax  1  65®1  90 

Per  lb. 

Canary  '£H«&H. 

Rape  HHmSH 

Hemp  2fc(a,3i* 

Alfalfa,  Utah  •.  b\(<r.6 

Kags  and  Bagging. 

Asking  rates  for  Bags  and  Bagging  of  all 
descriptions  are  practically  unchanged,  with 
trade  in  this  line  of  a  very  slow  order  at  pres- 
ent. The  coming  season's  fleet  of  ships  to 
carry  Grain  Bags  and  Jute  from  India  to  this 
port  consists,  so  far  as  reported,  of  four  ships, 
three  of  them  being  now  on  the  way  here 
and  the  fourth  one  is  loading  at  Calcutta. 

Calcutta  Grain  bags,  buyer  July   —  ®— 

Calcutta  Grain  bags,  22x36,  spot   54®  h\ 

State  Prison  bags,  per  100  5  40  @— 

Wool  sacks,  4  lb  30  ®— 

Wool  sacks,  34  lb  27  @— 

Gunnies  10  ® — 

Bean  bagsT   44®  i\ 

Fruit  sacks,  cotton   54®  64 

Hides,  Pelts  and  Tallow. 

The  advanced  figures  established  the  pre- 
vious week  for  Hides  and  Pelts  continue  in 
force,  with  market  firm  at  the  quotations  and 
no  lack  of  demand.  Tallow  market  is  showing 
steadiness,  good  qualities  meeting  with  cus- 
tom about  as  rapidly  as  presented  for  sale. 
Honey. 

There  is  a  fair  inquiry  for  all  grades  of  Ex- 
tracted and  for  best  qualities  of  Comb,  but 
more  particularly  for  water  white  and  light 
amber  Extracted.  Market  is  fairly  firm  at 
the  rates  prevailing.  Small  sales  are  being 
made  at  an  advance  on  quotations,  especially 
of  choice  to  fancy  honey. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   44®  5 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   34®  4 

Dark  Tule   IX®  2M 

White  Comb,  l  ib  frames   74®  94 

Amber  Comb   4  ®  6 

Beeswax. 

Market  is  very  lightly  stocked  and  is  as 
firm  as  at  any  previous  date  this  season. 
Small  orders  cannot  be  filled  at  figures 
quoted. 

Fair  to  choloe,  $1  lb  22  @24 


Live  Stock  and  Meats. 

Beef  is  not  in  large  supply,  but  there  is 
enough  to  supply  the  demand,  which  is  not 
very  brisk  at  current  rates.  Mutton  has  been 
ruling  steady,  with  no  glut  of  offerings  and 
none  anticipated  for  some  time  to  come.  Hogs 
have  been  selling  to  fair  advantage,  especially 
those  desirable  for  packing,  quotations  for 
latter  being  %c  higher. 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  *  lb   6  @  64 

Beef,  2d  quality   54®  6 

Beef,  3d  quality   5  @  54 

Mutton— ewes,  6®64c;  wethers   64®  7 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  medium   3%®  378 

Hogs,  small   3&@  3^ 

Hogs,  large  hard   34®  3^ 

Hogs,  soft  and  feeders   3  ®  3H 

Hogs,  country  dressed   4-K®  5 

Veal,  small,*  lb   6*®  74 

Veal,  large,  *  lb   6W@  7 

Lamb,  1*  lb   64®  7 

Poultry. 

About  the  only  kinds  for  which  the  market 
could  be  said  to  favor  sellers  were  choice  Fry- 
ers and  Broilers.  Even  these  did  not  sell  to 
quite  as  good  advantage  as  during  preceding 
week.  Local  receipts  of  other  poultry  were 
not  heavy,  but  market  was  handicapped  with 
Eastern  'stock,  three  to  four  carloads  arriving 
per  week  and  selling  at  tolerably  low  rates. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  *  lb  12!*®  14 

Turkeys,  live  hens,  *  lb  11  @  12 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers  11  ®  12 

Hens,  Cal.,  V  doz  3  50® 4  50 

Roosters,  old  3  50@4  00 

Roosters,  young,  (full-grown)  4  50® 5  00 

Fryers....  ....   *  50®5  00 

Broilers,  large  4  50®5  00 

Broilers,  small  3  00@4  00 

Ducks,  young,  Tgt  doz  4  50@5  50 

Ducks,  old  4  50(&5  50 

Geese,  <p  pair  1  50®  1  75 

Goslings,  *  pair  1  50@1  75 

Pigeons,  Old,  f  doz  1  00®  — 

Pigeons  Young  I  25®  1  50 

Bntter. 

Values  for  fresh  butter  are  on  a  lower  plane 
than  last  week,  not  the  result  of  heavy  sup- 
plies but  mainly  due  to  timidness  of  buyers. 
Stocks  of  fresh  product  are  of  very  moderate 
proportions,  but  the  market  is  still  suffering 
from  the  effects  of  the  abnormally  high  val- 
ues established  at  Christmas  time.  Many 
consumers  were  then  driven  off  butter  alto- 
gether, while  others  did  not  use  half  the 
quantity  they  ordinarily  do.  As  a  result  re- 
tailers lost  considerable  money  on  high-priced 
butter  and  are  now  buying  very  sparingly, 
but  at  the  same  time  there  is  more  changing 
hands  than  a  week  ago.  Values  bid  fair  to 
very  soon  get  down  to  a  steady  basis.  Packed 
butter  is  hardly  quotable,  owing  to  very  light 
supplies. 

Creamery  extras,  *  lb  27  @— 

Creamery  firsts  25  ®26 

Creamery  seconds  23  @24 

Dairy  select....  24  @25 

Dairy  seconds  22  ®23 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy  —  @ — 

Mixed  store  -  14  @16 

Creamery  In  tubs  24  @25 

Pickled  roll  —  @— 

Dairy  in  tubs  23  @24 

Firkin,  Cal.,  choice  to  select  22  @23 

Firkin,  common  to  fair  17  @2Q 

Cheese. 

The  market  for  the  ordinary  run  of  offerings 
is  devoid  of  strength,  the  shelves  of  most  of 
the  wholesale  depots  being  well  filled  with 
held  cheese.  The  demand  is  light,  either  for 
shipment  or  local  use.  Fancy  mild  flavored 
new  sells  to  special  custom  in  a  small  way  to 
fair  advantage. 

California  fancy  flat,  new  104@114 

California,  good  to  choice   94®104 

California,  fair  to  good   84®  94 

California  Cheddar  10  @11 

California,  "Young  Americas"  10  @12 

Eggs. 

Values  were  not  so  unsettled  as  for  pre- 
ceding week,  but  at  same  time  the  market 
lacked  firmness.  Buyers  operated  slowly,  as 
is  invariably  the  case  on  a  declining  market, 
when  there  is  no  evidence  of  prices  having 
touched  bedrock.  Were  anything  like  an  ac- 
tive demand  to  set  in,  stocks  would  speedily 
clean  up,  as  supplies  are  by  no  means  heavy, 
not  being  as  large  as  they  ordinarily  are  at 
this  time  of  year. 

California,  select,  large  white  and  fresh. .27  @— 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.  .24  @26 

California,  good  to  choice  store  224@24 

California,  common  to  fair  store  —  ® — 

Oregon,  prime  —  @ — 

Held  Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading.  17  @20 
Local  Cold  storage  eggs  —  @— 

Vegetables. 

A  prominent  feature  of  the  week  for  this 
market  was  the  comparatively  large  receipts 
of  Onions  from  Oregon,  causing  an  easier  tone 
to  prevail  than  for  a  week  or  two  preceding. 
Most  of  the  Onions  were  purchased  in  Oregon 
at  rather  stiff  figures,  and  holders  objected  to 
making  any  radical  reductions  in  prices. 
Early  spring  vegetables  were  in  light  receipt, 
but  most  of  the  Peas  and  Beans  showed  evi- 
dences of  frost,  injuring  them  more  or  less 
and  causing  them  to  sell  slowly. 

Asparagus,  f,  lb   124®  20 

Beans,  String,  fib   6®  10 

Beans,  Lima,  $  fb   — @  — 

Beans,  Refuge,  1*  fb   — @  — 

Beans,  Wax,     fb   — @  — 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  $  100    50®  — 

Cauliflower,  $  doz   65®  75 

Corn,  Green,  $  sack   — @  — 

Corn,  Alameda,     ccate   — ®  — 

Cucumbers,  Alameda,  V  box   — ®  — 

Egg  Plant,  *  lb   — @  — 

Garlic,  *B>   24®  2% 

Mushrooms,  Buttons,  <$>  lb   — @  — 

Mushrooms,  Wild,  *  lb   — @  — 

Okra,  Dried,  *  lb   12*®  15 

Onions,  Yellow,  good  to  choice   2  25®  2  50 

Onions,  Yellow,  cut   1  50®  2  00 

Peas,  Sweet,  Garden,  *  lb   3®  6 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  f>  fb   — @  — 

Rhubarb,  f>  box    — @  — 

Squash,  Summer,  $  lb   — @  — 

Tomatoes,  Bay,  *  box   40®  65 

Tomatoes,  Los  Angeles,  ft  crate   70®  90 

Potatoes. 

A  steady  market  has  been  experienced  for 
Potatoes,  with  a  fair  demand  for  shipment  as 
well  as  for  local  use.  Arrivals  from  Oregon 
show  some  increase,  but  this  is  more  than  off- 


set by  the  reduction  in  receipts  from  Califor- 
nia points.  Sweets  were  not  in  heavy  supply, 
but  offerings  were  ahead  of  requirements. 

Early  Rose,  River,  $  cental   50®  65 

Peerless,  River   — @  — 

Reds  River   50®  60 

Garnet  Chile,  Mission   — @  — 

Burbanks,  Salinas   70®  1  00 

Burbanks,  River    50®  75 

Burbanks,  Petaluma  and  Tomales   — @  — 

Burbanks,  Oregon   60®  90 

Garnet  Chile,  Oregon   — ®  — 

Sweet  River,  »  cental   40  @  50 

Sweet  Merced   60®  85 


The  Fruit  Market. 


Fresh  Fruits. 

The  market  for  deciduous  fruits  hos  been 
very  quiet  for  the  week  under  review.  The 
weather  operated  seriously  against  business 
in  this  line,  being  either  cold  or  rainy  most 
of  the  time.  Stocks  are  now  principally  Ap- 
ples, and  offerings  of  the  same  include 
few  which  can  be  termed  choice  to  se- 
lect. Common  qualities  are  in  toler- 
ably heavy  supply  and  are  meeting  with 
very  poor  demand.  This  is  mainh'  due 
to  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  fruit. 
Some  apples  have  been  lately  landed  here  in 
such  bad  order  as  to  be  virtually  unsalable. 
Sound  and  well-packed  apples  of  favorite  va- 
rieties are  selling  to  fair  advantage,  with 
stocks  of  this  description  light  and  no  likeli- 
hood of  the  market  being  burdened  with  offer- 
ings of  this  sort  during  the  balance  of  the 
season.  High  grade  Virginia  Greenings  re- 
main scarce  and  against  buyers,  with  sales 
of  select  possible  in  a  small  way  up  to  $2.50 
per  box.  Apples  of  the  same  variety,  small 
but  in  fair  condition,  are  offering  down  to  II 
per  box.  Spitzenberg  are  not  quotable  over 
$1.25  per  box,  and  the  quality  has  to  be  de- 
cidedly fine  to  command  this  figure.  Bell- 
flowers  have  about  seen  their  day  for  the 
current  season,  being  now  in  scanty  supply 
and  showing  more  or  less  decay.  Pears  are 
no  longer  quotable  in  a  regular  way.  Winter 
Nelis  of  large  size  and  in  every  respect  de- 
sirable could  be  placed  to  fair  advantage,  say 
II. 00(8)1.25  per  box.  Small  and  defective  are 
hard  to  dispose  of  and  are  salable  only  at  low 
prices. 

Apples,  Spitzenberg,  4-tler,  per  box         1  00®  1  25 

Apples,  choice  Newton  Pippin,  4  tier, 

9  box   75®  1  00 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  50-lb  box   40®  1  00 

Apples,  common  to  fair,  ¥  box   15®  35 

Quinces,  ¥  box   — @  — 

Figs,  Black,  2-layer  box   — @  — 

Pears,  Common,  f)  box   — ®  — 

Pears,  Winter  Nelis.     box   50®  1  25 

Persimmons,  small  box    25®  50 

Strawberries,  large,  chest   — ®  — 

Dried  Fruits. 

The  local  market  for  cured  and  evaporated 
fruits  is  showing  steadiness,  with  supplies  in 
the  hands  of  dealers  not  very  large,  especially 
of  descriptions  other  than  Prunes  and  Rais- 
ins. Offerings  from  first  hands  are  showing 
some  increase  as  compared  with  several  weeks 
preceding.  Producers  who  had  concluded  to 
wait  until  after  the  new  year  set  in  before 
marketing  are  now  beginning  to  come  for- 
ward, but  they  are  asking  as  a  rule  an  ad- 
vance on  quotations  and  higher  prices  than 
are  obtainable  at  this  date.  Apples  in  boxes 
are  in  light  stock  and  are  quotable  at  an  ad- 
vance of  /i@%c.  There  is  considerable  in- 
quiry on  Eastern  account  for  Prunes,  Peaches 
and  Apricots,  but  business  is  prevented  by 
relatively  lower  rates  being  current  East 
than  in  this  State,  owing  to  goods  having 
been  consigned  East  and  slaughtered  there 
in  the  interest  of  buyers.  Producers  have 
had  some  unprofitable  and  unpleasant  experi- 
ences in  the  past  in  the  way  of  consigning 
dried  fruits  to  Eastern  markets,  but  it  is  sur- 
prising that  they  still  continue  the  prac- 
tice. Choice  Peaches  have  been  lately  sold 
at  Missouri  river  points  at  the  equivalent  of 
$4.80  per  cental  here,  while  carload  lots  could 
not  be  furnished  from  any  California  point  to- 
day for  less  than  tic.  This  illustrates  how  the 
consigning  of  dried  fruits  to  the  East  spoils 
the  market  for  the  producer  and  depresses 
values  both  here  and  there.  Demand  for 
Prunes  is  now  running  mainly  on  the  small 
and  large  sizes,  there  being  little  inquiry  for 
50-60' s  and  70-80' s.  For  choice  Prunes  of  the 
four  sizes  2%@8c  is  asked,  but  extreme  views 
of  buyers  are  limited  to  2%(3)2%c.  The  last 
Australian  steamer  took  about  55,000  pounds 
assorted  fruit. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  in  sacks,  per  !b   54®  6 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   6y4*a — 

Apricots.  Moorpark   7  @9 

Apples,  in  boxes   65lf®  7 

Figs,  fancy  pressed   8  @10 

Nectarines,  White   44®  5 

Nectarines,  Red   44®  5 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   44®  5 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   6  @ — 

Peaches,  peeled,  In  boxes   9  ®12 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy.  7  ®8 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts   44®  6 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts         4  @5 

Pears,  peeled  and  sliced   —  @ — 

Plums,  pitted   44®  54 

Prunes,  in  sacks,  40— 50's   5  @  5}< 

50— 60's   3%®  3% 

60— 70's   3   ®  3* 

70— 80's   24®  23£ 

80— 90'S   2   @  2X 

90— 100's   14®  lfc 

Above  figures  are  on  basis  of  24(S2»$c  for  4 
sizes.  Prunes  in  boxes,  He  higher  for  25-tb  boxes, 
^c  higher  for  50-tb  boxes. 

4  sizes  Santa  Claras  and  equal   2%® — 

4  sizes  San  Joaquin  and  Northern        2?g®  24 

Prunes,  Silver   5  @  8 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apricots,  ordinary   4   ®  54 

Apples,  sliced   34®  4 

Apples,  quartered   34®  4 

Figs,  Black   2   ®  34 

Figs,  White   3  ®  4 

Peaches,  unpeeled   3  ®  4 

Plums,  unpitted   1   @  14 

A  New  York  authority,  under  recent  date, 
reports  as  follows  concerning  the  dried  fruit 
market  in  the  East: 

The  week  between  Christmas  and  New  Years 
is  usually  a  very  quiet  one  for  dried  fruits,  and 


this  week  has  been  no  exception.  The  supply  of 
evaporated  apples  continues  moderate  and  with 
both  jobbers  and  exporters  showing  little  interest, 
tone  is  rather  easy,  though  holders  ask  full  late 
prices.  Sun-dried  also  held  with  some  confidence 
at  late  figures,  but  actual  movement  light.  Chops 
scarce  and  firm  with  some  stock  held  up  to  33£c, 
though  it  is  somewhat  extreme.  Waste  easy,  and 
24c.  rarely  exceeded.  Small  fruits  are  in  moder- 
ate supply  and  held  steady,  but  movement  light. 
California  fruit  arriving  treely,  and  most  kinds 
meet  a  good  jobbing  demand  in  range  of  prices 
quoted. 

Apricots,  Cal.  Moorpark.  1897,  per  lb          9  @11 

Apricots,  Cal.  Royal,  1897,  per  lb   6  @  84 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1897,  peeled,  per  lb  14  @18 

Peaches,  Cal..  1897,  unpeeled,  per  lb   54®10 

Pears.  Cal.,  1897,  per  lb   5  ®1U 

Prunes,  Cal.,  1897,  per  lb   3  @  8 

Raising. 

There  is  no  business  to  record.  Some  in- 
quiry from  the  East  is  reported,  but  buyers 
and  sellers  are  too  far  apart  in  their  ideas  of 
values  to  admit  of  noteworthy  transfers  be- 
ing effected.  Bids  have  been  made  of  33^c  for 
3-crown,  3c  for  3-crown,  and  l^4c  for  2-crown, 
but  holders  are  asking  '4@%c  more.  Boxed 
and  layer  Raisins  are  virtually  out  of  stock. 

F.  O.  B.   FRESNO  DELIVERY. 

Imperial  Clusters,  per  box   —  ®  — 

Dehesa  Clusters,  per  box     —  @  — 

Fancy  Clusters,  per  box   —  @  _ 

Boxes,  London  layers,  20-B)  box   1  00®  1  10 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 

Loose  Muscatel,  4-crown,  fi  lb  4  @  — 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown  3J4®34 

Loose  Muscatel,  2-crown  2  ®  — 

Sultanas  34@4 

Seedless  Muscatel  2  @24 

Dried  Grapes  14@2 

Citrus  Fruits. 

Orange  market  has  dragged  and  has  been 
weak,  owing  to  weather  being  unfavorable 
and  either  cold  or  wet  most  of  the  time. 
Choice  Oranges  were  not  plentiful,  and  when 
buyers  were  in  quest  of  such  stock  they  had 
to  pay  full  current  figures.  Lemon  market 
was  steady  at  quotations  for  choice  to  select, 
but  common  qualities  dragged  and  were  sala- 
ble only  at  low  prices. 

Oranges— Navel  T«  box   1  25®  2  50 

Seedlings   75®  1  25 

Lemons— Cal.,  select,  $  box   2  00®  2  25 

Cal.,  good  to  choice   1  00®  1  50 

Cal.,  common  to  good   50®  1  00 

Limes— Mexican,  %  box   4  00®  5  00 

Cal.,  small  box   50®  1  00 

Grapefruit,  derate    @   

Nats. 

While  business  is  not  brisk,  there  is  as 
much  doing  as  could  be  ordinarily  expected  at 
this  time  of  year.  Almonds  now  remaining 
are  mostly  small  lots,  odds  and  ends,  and 
values  show  steadiness.  Walnuts  are  still 
obtainable  in  carload  lots.  Quotations  are 
unchanged.  There  is  some  speculative  de- 
mand, but  only  at  a  low  raDge  of  values. 

California  Almonds,  papershell   64®  7 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   44®  5 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   24®  34 

Walnuts  White,  paper  shell   6  @  64 

Walnuts  White,  soft  shell   6  @  64 

Walnuts  White,  Cal.,  standard   5  @  6 

Chestnuts,  Cal.  Italian   7  @8 

Peanuts,  Cal.,  fair  to  prime   4  ®  44 

Peanuts,  Eastern  hand-picked   5  ®6 

Pine  Nuts   7  ®8 


Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals  and 
other  California  products  for  the  past  week 
and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  compared  with 
corresponding  time  the  previous  year,  are  as 
follows : 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  M-sks  105.944 

Wheat,  ctls  171,953 

Barley,  ctls   14.870 

Oats,  ctls   2,700 

Corn,  ctls   11,160 

Rye,  ctls   490 

Beans,  sks   7,960 

Potatoes,  sks   25,929 

Onions,  sks   1,853 

Hay,  tons   1,880 

Wool,  bales   33 

Hops,  bales   110 


Since  Same  Time 
July  1,   97.  Last  year. 


2,682,958 
7,310,543 
3,485,418 
404,776 
193.509 
22,863 
411,604 
631,969 
72,132 
78,918 
48,432 
7.114 


3,573.044 
8,553  975 
3,896,754 
413,978 
132.197 
1 16,227 
411  933 
638,333 
84,855 
85,950 
36,989 
6,838 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  X-sks   48,468 

Wheat,  ctls  200,765 

Barley,  ctls   3,740 

Oats,  ctls  

Corn,  ctls   24 

Beans,  sks   1,189 

Hay,  bales   586 

Wool,  lbs  

Hops,  lbs   475 

Honey,  cases   5 

Potatoes,  pkgs   1.105 


1,724,180 
7,022.157 
2,535,748 
9,526 
25,015 
243.296 
46,652 
12,727,776 
613,579 
6,373 
151.855 


2,722,164 
7,855,163 
3,078,151 
18,119 
9.688 
251,907 
34,297 
6,698.112 
713,896 
2,006 
43,875 


California   Dried    Fruit  at 
York. 


New 


New  York,  January  12.— California  dried  fruits: 
Apples  firm;  other  fruits  quiet.  Evaporated 
Apples,  common,  5®7c  per  pound;  prime  wire 
tray,  8'8(a8!ic;  wood  dried  prime,  8><®84c; 
choice,  8%c:  fancy.  9® 94c.  Prunes,  3®8o  per 
pound.  Apricots,  Royal,  7(«8Xc;  Moorpark, 9@llc. 
Peaches,  unpeeled,  7ijil0c;  peeled,  12®20c. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 


■fi  General  Commission  Merchants,  4» 

810  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  8.  F. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produoe  Exchange. 

4V Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
Interest. 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

New  Year's  Celebration  by  Stock 
ton  Grange. 


of 


New  Year's  Day  was  celebrated  by 
Stockton  Grange  with  an  all-day  ses 
sion  and  a  very  large  attendance 
members.    Lodi,  Woodbridge  and  In 
dependent  Granges  were  well  repre 
sented.    At  noon  a  recess  was  taken 
and  the  members  and  invited  guests 
marched  to  the  banquet  hall  and  gath 
ered  around  the  tables,  which  were 
abundantly  filled  with  all  that  was 
necessary  to  make  a  genuine  harves 
feast.    When  that  duty  was  performed 
Grange  re-convened  in  the  Assembly 
Hall  in  open  session.    The  W.  M.  in 
troduced  Bro.   E.  C.   Shoemaker  of 
Tulare  Grange,  Steward  Cal.  State 
Grange,  as  the  installing  officer,  who 
in  his  remarks  stated    that  Tulare 
Grange,  upon  being  informed  that  he 
had  been  invited  by  Stockton  Grange 
to  act  in  that  capacity,  appointed  Bros 
Shoemaker  and  Tuohy  a  committee  to 
draw  up  the  following  address  of  greet- 
ing : 

Worthy  Master,  Brothers  and  Sisters  of 
Stockton,    Woodbridge,  Lodi  and  Inde 
pendent  Granges  :  I  bring  you  fraternal 
greeting  from  Tulare  Grange. 

Worthy  Brothers  and  Sisters,  we 
congratulate  you  on  your  fealty  to  our 
Order.  Organized  as  it  is  for  the  bet- 
terment of  all  engaged  in  the  calling  of 
agriculture,  surely  it  is  a  worthy  and 
laudable  purpose.  Stockton  Grange  is 
to  be  congratulated  on  its  long  and 
faithful  service  in  the  cause.  Here  let 
me  say  you  know  how  well  you  have 
done,  how  well  you  are  now  doing  ;  the 
eyes  of  the  fraternity  are  upon  you 
your  example  is  an  incentive  to  good 
and  faithful  work  in  sister  subordinate 
Granges.  Tulare  Grange  avails  itself 
of  this  opportunity  of  congratulating 
you,  of  saying  to' you,  we  are  with  you 
in  all  your  laudable  efforts  as  Patrons 
of  Husbandry  ;  of  saying  to  you,  be  not 
weary  of  well  doing  ;  of  bidding  you 
good  speed  in  the  noble  cause  for  which 
we  are  all  working. 

On  referring  to  the  records  of  the 
Order  of  Patrons  of  Husbandry  of  Cali- 
fornia I  find  Stockton  Grange  No.  70, 
P.  of  H,  Cal.,  was  organized  on  the 
12th  of  August,  1873  ;  J.  W.  A. 
Wright  Deputy,  Andrew  Wolf  first 
Master.  Amongst  the  long  list  of 
charter  members  I  find  the  names  of 
our  very  worthy  Brother  and  Sister 
W.  L.  Overhiser.  After  a  lapse  of 
more  than  twenty-four  years  it  is  more 
than  pleasant  to  find  them  still  zealous 
members  of  Stockton  Grange,  still  de- 
voting their  best  thoughts  and  efforts 
to  the  cause  they  love  and  we  all  love 
so  well.  May  their  days  of  usefulness 
be  long  in  the  land. 

Amongst  the  names  of  other  charter 
members  of  Stockton  Grange  I  find  the 
name  of  our  lamented  Brother  Andrew 
Showers.  Bro.  Showers  at  the  time  of 
his  death  was  an  active  and  zealous 
member  of  Tulare  Grange,  just  as  ac- 
tive and  just  as  zealous  as  he  was  in 
Stockton  Grange.  He  was  an  upright 
and  good  man  and  Patron.  Tulare 
Grange  will  miss  his  wise  counsel,  his 
good  advice,  his  prudent  business 
methods.  We  mourn  his  loss  ;  we  cher- 
ish his  memory. 

Tulare  Grange,  by  a  careful,  prudent, 
conservative  course  of  work,  is  using 
its  best  efforts,  through  the  Order  of 
Patrons  of  Husbandry,  to  promote  the 
good  of  the  farming  community.  She 
earnestly  desires  the  co-operation  of 
all  sister  subordinate  Granges.  With 
this  object  in  view  Tulare  Grange  has 
made  special  efforts  on  particular  lines. 
On  these  lines  may  be  mentioned  better 
roads  to  and  from  our  farms,  without 
additional  taxation,  and,  as  one  of  the 
best  means  towards  good  roads,  wider 
tires  on  all  our  vehicles. 

She  is  a  consistent  and  zealous  advo- 
cate of  better  literary,  technical  and 
industrial  education  in  our  public  insti- 
tutions of  learning  in  the  science  of 
agriculture.  She  believes  the  object 
of  education  is  the  preparation  of  youth 
for  the  duties  of  life  ;  that  education 
should  qualify  our  youth  to  fulfill  and 
perform  such  duty,  in  whatever  line  it 
may  be  ;  that  technical  and  industrial 


education  is  essential  to  this  ;  that  this 
industrial  education  will  best  fit  the 
student  for  the  duty  of  life,  will  pro- 
mote his  happiness  and  prosperity,  will 
aid  morality,  will  make  good  citizens. 
The  fierce  competition  in  agriculture 
in  the  United  States  which  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  now  has  to  contend  with 
can  only  be  met  by  more  scientific 
methods  and  intensive  farming.  To 
this  end  better  education  in  the  science 
of  farming  in  our  public  institutions 
of  learning  is  essential. 

Sisters  and  brothers,  each  and  every 
one  of  you,  we  sincerely  wish  you  a 
very  happy,  prosperous  New  Year  and 
a  long  life  of  usefulness  and  health. 
Fraternally,  Tulare  Grange. 

Instrumental  music  by  Sis.  Delia 
Kerrick  was  followed  by  the  installa- 
tion of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year 
Sis.  Lou  Overhiser  assisting  :  Master 
N.  H.  Root ;  Overseer,  J.  B.  Harel 
son  ;  Lecturer,  Sis.  I.  E.  Leadbetter 
Steward,  Wm.  H.  Overhiser  ;  Assist 
ant  Steward,  John  L.  Beecher,  Jr. 
Chaplain,  Sis.  A.  Ashley;  Treasurer 
Joseph  Adams  ;  Secretary,  U.  T.  Root 
Gate  Keeper,  Sis.  Eva  Sturcke  ;  Ceres 
Sis.  Mary  H.  Root ;  Pomona,  Sis.  Cor; 
Beecher ;  Flora,  Sis.  Burgie  Harel 
son  ;  Lady  Assistant  Steward,  Sis 
Lizzie  S.  Root. 

Address,  Bro.   E.   C.  Shoemaker 
recitation,  Sis.  Jefferson  ;  responses  by 
Sis.  A.  Ashley  and  Bro.  J.  L.  Beecher 
instrumental  music,  Sis.  Anita  Lead 
better  ;  remarks,  Sis.  W.  L.  Overhiser 
song,  Miss  Laura  Root  ;  remarks,  Br  o 
Shattuck  ;   instrumental   music,  Bro 
Wm.   H.   Overhiser ;   remarks,  Bro 
Kerrick  ;  recitation,  Miss  Amy  Hickox 
remarks,    Sis.    Lou    Overhiser,  Sis. 
Sabin,  Bro.  W.  L.  Overhiser.    A  gen- 
eral talk  followed  and  it  was  voted 
that     Stockton    Grange    visit  Lodi 
Grange  in  a  body  on  the  5th  inst. ;  also 
a  rising  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered 
Bro.  Shoemaker  for  the  efficient  man- 
ner in  which  he  conducted  the  installa- 
tion  ceremony,    and    that  Stockton 
Grange  greatly  appreciates  the  kind 
thoughts  and  well  wishes  extended  in 
the  New  Year  Greeting  by  the  mem- 
bers of  Tulare  Grange. 

As  darkness  was  near  at  hand  the 
Grange  closed,  with  the  hope  that  the 
first  meeting  of  the  year  would  prove 
to  be  the  continuance  of  the  prosperity 
of  Stockton  Grange  and  the  dawn  of  a 
new  era  in  the  Order  of  Patrons  of 
Husbandry.  Fraternally,  in  Faith, 
Hope,  Charitv  and  Fraternity, 

N.  H.  Root. 


Installation,   Initiation  and  Har- 
vest Feast  at  Two  Rock. 


Thursday  morning,  January  5th,  a 
class  of  fifteen  were  initiated  in  third 
and  fourth  degrees  at  Two  Rock 
Grange.  On  account  of  the  rain  there 
were  no  visitors  from  our  sister 
Granges  of  the  county,  except  District 
Lecturer  Winans,  who  faced  rain  and 
threatening  clouds  in  order  to  be  with 
us.  The  hall  was  quite  comfortably 
filled,  however,  and  the  initiation  cere- 
monies smoothly  and  beautifully  per- 
formed. On  invitation  of  our  W.  M., 
Andrews,  District  Lecturer  Winans  in- 
structed the  class  in  fourth  degree, 
after  which  all  partook  of  the  bountiful 
and  substantial  dinner. 

In  the  afternoon  Bro.  J.  C.  Purvine 
installed  the  officers  in  a  beautiful  man- 
er,  using  neither  ritual  nor  notes. 
It  was  announced  by  the  lecturer 
that  Poultry   would   be  discussed  at 
ur  next  meeting,  and  the  succeeding 
ones  if  the  interest  demanded  it.  Dur- 
ng  the  meetings  in  March  the  Silo 
will  be  discussed,  and  the  discussion 
will  be  conducted  by  the  pioneer  user 
of  ensilage  in  Sonoma  and  Marin  coun- 
ties, Bro.  A.  P.  Martin.    All  the  mem- 


TANKS! 


When  you  buy  a  Water  Tank  get 
that  will  not  dry  out  and  shrinl 


 THE- 

Patent  Non=Shrinking  Water  Tank, 

The  only  one  suitable  for  dry,  hot  climates.  COSTS  HO  MORE  THAN  COMMON. 
Ask  your  dealer,  or  write  to 
PACIFIC  TAINK  CO.,  Sole  Manufacturers, 
City  Offices:  33  BEALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


A  Ten  Acre  Lot 

'  Is  a  beautiful  plot  after  being  worked  with  a  "Planet  Jr.'> 
Vi  tooth  Harrow.    It  will  cultivate  it  better 
than  any  other  implement  under  the  sun, 
and  in  half  the  time.   It  cultivates  deep  or  shal- 
low, wide  or  narrow;  prepares  the  ground  for  seed, 
drilling  and  plant  setting  ;  has  an  attachment  for 
f„C™In!;  sJ*?wberry  runners  and  a  dozen  distinctive  features  indispensable'to" the" 
farmer  and  the  berry  grower.  The  "  Planet  Jr."  Book  for  1899  describes  a  score  of  / 
tools  belonging  to  the  "  Planet  Jr."  Family.    It's  a  veritable  revelation  m labor  A°"  « 
^  "l*^06?/""1  8hould  be  read  °y  every  man  who  plants  for  profit  or  foV  ■ 
pleasure.   Sent  free  to  anyone  anywhere.   Will  you  have  it?  S^i-  ' 

S.  L.  ALLEN  «fc  CO.,  1107  Market  St.,  / 


.,  Philadelphia. 


STANDARD  SPRAY  PUMP 

Is  constructed  especially  for  the  purpose  intended. 
Has  great  strength,  is  simple  in  construction.  Noth- 
ing to  get  out  of  order.  Is  arranged  to  be  set  on  the 
top  of  an  ordinary  barrel.  With  the  large  air  chamber 
you  throw  a  very  tine  and  regular  spray.  It  is  oper- 
ated very  easily  and  is  not  laborious  to  the  party 
pumping.  The  valves  are  very  accessible.  In  fact, 
there  is  no  cheaper  or  better  pump.  Send  for  special 
Catalogue  and  Prices,  Mailed  Free.  We  carry  a  full 
line  of  all  kinds  of  SPRAY  NOZZLES,  HOSE,  ETC. 

XA/OODIIN    dfc  LITTLE, 

312  and  314  Market  Street,  -  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


A  [NEW  BOOK. 

THE 

CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 


IN 


GARDEN  AND  FIELD. 


A   MANUAL   OF  PRACTICE  WITH 


AND  WITHOUT 
COUNTRIES. 


IRRIGATION,   FOR  SEMI-TROPICAL 


By  EDWARD  J.  WICKSON,  A.  M. 


Professor  of  Agricultural  Practice  in  the  University  of  California;  Author  of  "California  Fruits 
and  How  to  Grow  Them;"  President  of  the  California  State  Floral  Society; 
Horticultural  Editor  of  the  "  Pacific  Rural  Press"  of  San  Francisco,  etc. 

LARGE  OCTAVO;  336  PAGES;  12  FULL-PAGE  PLATES. 


Chapter. 

I.  Vegetable  Growing  in  California. 
II.  Farmers'  Gardens  in  California. 

III.  California  Climate  as  Related  to  Vegetable 
Growing. 

IV.  Vegetable  Soils  of  California. 
V.  Garden  Irrigation. 

VI.  Garden  Drainage  in  California. 
VII.  Cultivation. 
I     VIII.  Fertilization. 

IX.  Garden  Location  and  Arrangement. 
X.  The  Planting  Season. 
XI.  Propagation. 
XII.  Asparagus 
XIII.  Artichokes. 
.  XIV.  Beans. 
XV.  Beet. 
XVI.  Cabbage  Family. 
XVII.  Carrot,  Parsnip,  and  Salsify. 
XVIII.  Celery. 
XIX.  Chicory. 


CONTENTS: 

Chapter. 


XX.  Corn. 
XXI.  Cucumber. 
XXII.  Egg  Plant. 

XXIII.  Lettuce. 

XXIV.  Melons. 
XXV.  Onion  Family. 

XXVI.  Peas. 
XXVII.  Peppers. 
XXVIII.  Potatoes. 
XXIX.  Radishes. 
XXX.  Rhubarb. 
XXXI.  Spinach. 
XXXII.  Squashes. 

XXXIII.  Tomato. 

XXXIV.  Turnip. 

XXXV.  Vegetable  Sundries. 
XXXVI.  Vegetables  for  Canning  and  Drying. 
XXXVII.  Seed  Growing  in  California. 
XXXVIII.  Garden  Protection. 
XXXIX.  Weeds  in  California. 


Price  3:2,  Postpaid. 

Address  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers,  330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


bers  who  are  now  using  silos  are  ex- 
pected to  contribute  to  the  discussion, 
which  will  undoubtedly  be  a  profitable 
one  to  all. 

The  rain  we  had  during  the  night 
between  the  4th  and  5th,  and  during 
the  larger  part  of  Jan.  5th,  did  much 
good  to  pastures  here.  Crops  are 
looking  fine,  and  all  are  ahead  of  their 
work,  to  be  which  is  a  blessed  feeling. 

C.  Nisson. 


Bronchitis.  Sudden  changes  of  the  weather 
cause  Bronchial  Troubles.  "Brown's  Bronchial 
Troches"  will  give  effective  relief. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  ARTIFICIAL  LIMB  CO, 

MENZO   SPRING,  Proprietor, 
Manufacturer  of  the  BEST 
♦  I m prow e ct  Artificial  Limbs,  ♦ 

Office  and  /  9  Geary  Street.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Address,  (        (Junction  Kearny  and  Market.) 

Send  for  Measure  Blanks  for  Self-Measurements; 
free  to  any  address  on  application.  Commissioned 
by  U.  S.  to  furnish  Limbs  on  Government  Orders. 
Artificial  Limbs  Repaired  with  Skill  and  Dispatch. 

SOLD  ONLY  DIRECT  TO  THE  FARMER 


Mwap»U 

AS  GOOD  AS  THE  BEST  WOVEN  WIRE 

friice  made,     l'ri.es  way  clown.  Better 
writ.'  at  or,™  for  IVe  circulars  ar.it  extra  medal  discount. 

ADVANCE  FENCE  CO.  51  Old  St.  Peoria.  Ill 


ACENTS  WANTED 


For  all  soils,  all  work. 
Crushes,  cuts,  lifts,  pulverizes,  turns,  levels 
the  soil  in  one  operation. 
Cast  steel  and  wrought  iron— practically  indestructible. 
Cheapest  riding  harrow  on  earth.    $8.00  and  up. 

I  litis.  jB£g*  If  the  agent  in  your  section  has  not  called  on  you,  or  if  there  is  no  agent  t/iere,  communicate 
pamphlet        direct  with  me.  Note  that  I  deliver  on  cars  in  san  1'itANt  i  sco  ond  CHICAGO. 

MenTonUUrpaper.         DUANE  H.  NASH,  Sole  M'f 'r.f  KSflSj  CarTa-X^'nica.,,. 
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Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 

For  the  Season  1897-1898. 
J.  T.  BOGUE, 

NURSERYHAN, 

MARYSVILLE  CALIFORNIA. 

ALL  KINDS  OF 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees. 

PHILIPS'  CLING  PEACH  TREES. 

ASK   FOB  PRICES. 
Established  1876. 

MYROBOLAN 
NURSERY. 

ISO  IRRIGATION. 

Offers  for  the  Season  of  1897-8 
a  Complete  Assortment  of 

Fruit  Trees. 

ondence  Solicited. 

JAS.  O'NEILL,  Haywards,  Alameda  Co.,  Cal. 


CLEAN,  .  .  . 
HEALTHY,  .  . 
NON-IRRIGATED 

Correspondence  Solicited. 


SANTA  ROSA  NURSERIES. 

CLAIR  AC   MAMMOTH.  IMPERIAL,  and 
01  ANT  PRUNES. 

WICKSON,  RED  JUNE,  and  Other  Choice 
Japanese  PLUMS. 

US' A  fine  lot  of  California  Soft-Shell  Walnuts  and 

other  nursery  stock. 
Address  R.  W.  KKLL,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


ED  RAIS 

by  myself  from  carefully  selected 
OAbbages,  onions,  fur-rut*,  beets,  etc., 
(on  tin-  principle-  that  like  beget, 
like)  yet  sold  as  cheap  as  seed  raised 
from  trash.   As  the  original  intro- 

■  I  r  nf  <Wy  and  Larky  Corn,  Deep 

Head  and  All-Season's  Cabbnee", 
Hubbard  and  Warren  Squash,  Mil- 
I.t'i  Melon,  Burliank  Potato,  the 
Surprise  Pea,  and  scores  of  the  best 
vegetables  now  crown  everywhere, 
brother  farmer,  I  invite  »  share  of 
your  patronage.    I  want  yon  to  plant 

GREGORY'S 

SEEDS 

As  promising  novelties  I  catalogue 
for  the  Enormous  Potato,  (604 
btiehelH  measured  acre),  new  cab- 
bages, cucumber,  beet,  etc.  The  fluw- 
pr  seetl  il  apartment  of  my  <  nln- 
loffue  will  interest  wife  and  daugh- 
ter? Established  43  years. 
jAUtSj.  II.  GRKGOKY  A-  SON, 
Marblcht-ud,  Muss. 


In  buying  seeds  "pponomy  is 
'  extravagance,"  because  the  cost 
of  cultivation  wasted  or  Inferiorseeds 
always  largely  exceeds  the  original 
cost  of  the  best  and  dearest  seeds  to 
be  had.  The  best  U  nlwayn  tin 
cheapest.    Pay  a  trifle  more  for 

FERRY'S 


and  always  get  your  money's  worth. 
Five  cents  per  paper  everywhere. 
Always  the  best.  SJeed  Annual  fr**e. 
D.M.FERRY  &  CO. .  Detroit,  Mich. 


Bean  Spray  Pump. 

OLD  RELIABLE. 


YET    rN  E  \AI, 

As  They  are  ALWAYS  UP  TO  DATE. 

Every  pait  of  the  pump  (including  the  recep- 
tacle) that  conies  in  contact  with  the  washes 
used,  is  coated  with  a  compound  that  is  not  sol- 
uble in  any  of  the  spray  material.  This,  with 
our  non-corrosive  valves,  plunger  packing  and 
pumping  cylinder,  makes  a  pump  that  will  last 
as  long  as  the  man  will  who  buys  it. 

8ENI>    FOR    CATALOGI  I  v 

Bean  Spray  Pump  Co., 

LOS    GATOS,    Cfl  1_. 


OEWEY,STRONG&C0 

patents: 

330  MARKET  ST.  S.F. 


^Fancher  Creek  Nursery,^ 

FRESNO,  C/\L. 


THE  LEADING  GROWERS  IN  THE  STATE  OF 


Deciduous  Fruit,  Olives, 
Citrus,  Ornamental  Trees 


Grape  Vines. 


NEW  FRUITS:  Imperial  and  Giant  Prune,  Wickson  Plum, 
Triumph  Peach,  Winter  Bartlett  Pear.  A  well  selected 
and  complete  assortment  of  Palms,  Roses  and  Green- 
house Plants. 

SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST  AND  NEW  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE. 
WE  OFFejR  MANY  NEW  AND  VALUABLE  NOVELTIES. 

Special    Quotations    on    Carload  Lots. 


GEO.  C.  ROEDING,  Proprietor,  j 


Trees  and  Plants. 

Fruit,  Ornamental  and  Semi-Tropical. 


F»alms,  Roses  and  E vergreens. 
Imperiale  Eplneuse  F»rune. 
Japan  Plums 

Queen  Olive  and  Resistant  Vines. 


We  offer  a  Complete  Stock  for  the  Orchard,  Vineyard  and  Oarden. 
For  Complete  List,  Send  for  Our  New  Catalogue. 

California  Nursery  Co., 

JOHN  ROCK,  Manager.  NILES,  CAL. 


Golden  Gate  Gas  Engine. 

CAPACITY  FROM  4  TO  50  H.  P. 

The  GOLDEN  GATE  uses  Gas  or  Gasoline:  it  is  the  simplest  and  most  reli- 
able engine  built.  It  furnishes  power  wherever  required  at  the  loweBt  cost. 
Send  for  Circulars  with  full  particulars. 
WITH  TINE  HOIST  CONNECTED. 

These  HOIST*  are  now  in  use  on  several  mines  an<1  they  have  proved 
practl'vtl,  safe  and  economical.  Starts  and  stops  with  ease.  Speed  under 
perfect  control. 

The  entire  plant,  engine  and  hoist,  is  light  and  compact.   Can  readily  be 
placed  In  any  position,  on  the  surface  or  underground. 

ADAM  SCHILLING  &  SONS,  Manufacturers,  211-213  foam  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Some  Uses  for  P&B  Paint: 

FOR  INSIDE  OF 

Water  Tanks 
Water  Troughs 
Barrels 


—Roofs 
—Fence  Posts 
—Pipe 


WATER  PROOF— ACID  PROOF—PURE  AND  TASTELESS. 


WRITE  US  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO.,  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


The  Morgan 
Spading  Harrow. 

ENDORSED  BY  ALL  I 

A  SUCCESS  EVERYWHERE  I 

Greatest  Pulverizer  of  the  Age. 
Something  New  and  Original. 

THEY  MAINTAIN  THE  FRONT  RANK  IN 
EVERY  CONTEST  ON  EVERY  FIELD. 

Most  Simple,  Most  Durable,  and  Most  Satisfac- 
tory Cultivator  in  Use.  Specially  Adapted 
for  the  Cultivation  of  Vineyards  and  Orchards. 

H.  C.  SHAW  PLOW  WORKS, 

Pacific  Coast  Agents,       STOCKTON,  CAL. 


FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 
FRESNO.  CALT 


"Artificial  .  Incubation." 

A  HANDBOOK  OF  PACIFIC  COAST  PRACTICE. 

By  C.  NISSON,  of  Petaluma,  Cal. 

A  brief  treatise  in  pamphlet  form  giving  plainly  the  whole  practice  of 
incubation  as  it  is  done  by  the  most  successful 
Petaluma  poultry  breeders. 

Price  (in  paper  covers)  ^25  Cents. 
Address  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  330  HARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


and  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  LV.    No.  4. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  JANUARY  22,  1898. 


TWENTY  -  EIGHTH  YEAR. 

Office.  330  Market  Street. 


California  Seed  Growing. 


A  very  important  branch  of  California  horticul- 
ture which  is  too  little  known,  even  to  our  own 
people,  is  the  production  of  garden  seeds  on  a  com- 
mercial scale.  It  is  really  a  very  important  line  of 
effort  involving  the  use  of  much  very  fine  land,  con- 
siderable capital  and  the  highest  kind  of  horticul- 
tural skill.  As  the  product  is  mainly  seed  of  escu- 
lent plants,  it  is  closely  related  to  California's  vege- 
table industry  and  is  for  that  reason  included  in 
Prof.  Wickson's  work  on  "California  Vegetables," 
as  published  by  the  Rural  Press.  A  carefully 
written  chapter  is  given  to  this  subject,  and  one  of 
the  engravings — a  strikingly  handsome  view  of  a 


such  quantities  that  they  hold  a  commanding  posi- 
tion in  the  American  seed  trade.  Aside  from  this 
large  firm,  there  are  other  producers  who  have 
achieved  most  creditable  results  in  the  development 
of  specialties  which  have  given  them  wide  reputa- 
tions and  contributed  to  the  fame  of  the  State  in 
advanced  horticulture.  It  is  estimated  that  not  less 
than  2500  acres  of  land  are  now  employed  in  garden 
seed  production  in  Calfornia. 

In  his  book  Prof.  Wickson  goes  with  some  detail 
into  the  kinds  of  seed  found  most  profitable  and  some 
methods  employed  in  their  production  which  it  is 
not  possible  to  reproduce  at  length,  though  they  are 
very  interesting.  Pertinent  to  the  engraving  on  this 
page  it  may  be  said  that  onion  seed  has  held  the 


for  certainly  none  others  should  be  permitted  to  re- 
produce their  kind.  It  is  possible,  also,  that  pro- 
duction may  be  curtailed  this  year  and  values  pro- 
portionately advance,  because  of  the  high  prices  for 
onions  caused  by  the  short  crop  and  the  shipments 
to  Australia  and  the  Klondike.  Seed  growers  who 
did  not  contract  their  bulbs  before  the  advance  are 
likely  to  be  discouraged  from  the  investment  re- 
quired for  raw  material. 

Undoubtedly  the  future  of  the  California  garden 
seed  product  will  depend  upon  how  great  effort  the 
growers  put  forth  for  the  improvement  of  the  varie- 
ties they  grow.  Unless  such  effort  is  made  there 
will  be  deterioration,  most  assuredly.  There  are 
great  local  advantages  in  both  the  growing  and 


YELLOW    DENVERS   ONION    SEED    FIELD   OF   C.   C.    MORSE   &   CO,    SANTA   CLARA -FROM    ".CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES. 


California  onion-seed  field — is  reproduced  here- 
with. 

The  writer  shows  that  the  seed-growing  enter- 
prise began  at  the  very  beginning  of  horticultural 
things  by  Americans,  that  as  early  as  1851  John  M. 
Horner  grew  a  crop  of  1100  lbs.  of  garden  seeds  in 
southern  Alameda  county,  and  that  in  1857  A.  F. 
Smith  had,  at  Sacramento,  twenty  acres  devoted  to 
seed  growing,  and  secured  a  yield  of  three  or  four 
tons,  which  he  sold  for  an  average  of  $3  per  pound. 
Those  were  times  when  horticultural  products  were 
worth  something.  About  the  same  time,  D.  L. 
Perkins  had  an  important  seed  enterprise  at  Ala- 
meda. About  1875,  seed  growing  began  around 
Santa  Clara,  and  has  been  profitably  followed  by 
many — the  largest  growers  being  C.  C.  Morse  A 
Co.,  who  now  have  two  large  farms  with  full  outfits 
of  buildings  and  equipment  for  seed  growing  and 
seed  cleaning  aud  a  large  brick  warehouse  and  busi- 
ness offices  in  Santa  Clara.  They  handle  an  im- 
mense product  almost  entirely  for  distant  shipment, 
not  only  of  vegetable  seeds,  but  of  flower  seeds,  in 
both  branches  originating  new  strains  and  holding 
old  ones  to  the  highest  type  of  excellence,  until  their 
reputation  is  world-wide,  and  they  are  producing  in 


leading  place  among  California  grown  seeds  from 
the  beginning.  It  was  difficult  at  first  to  convince 
Eastern  planters  of  its  quality.  It  is  said  that  when 
Mr.  Wilson  in  1875  offered  his  first  crop  of  onion 
seed  in  the  East,  scarcely  any  one  would  touch  it, 
and  some  who  did  claimed  afterwards  that  the  bulbs 
grown  from  it  were  soft,  would  not  keep  and  were 
inferior.  The  next  year  Mr.  Wilson  sent  quite  a 
quantity  of  the  seed  to  a  dozen  or  more  of  the  lead- 
ing dealers,  who  planted  it  beside  Eastern  seed.  In 
the  fall  Mr.  Wilson  went  E  ast  and  personally  in- 
spected the  crops,  compared  the  bulbs  and  was  able 
to  show  that  in  every  instance  California  seed  pro- 
duced as  good  onions  as  that  they  had  been  using  be- 
fore. From  that  time  on  California  onion  seed  has 
constantly  grown  in  favor  and  great  profits  have 
been  secured  from  its  growth.  There  has,  however, 
been  recently  rather  an  excessive  production  and 
prices  have  been  low. 

There  has  also  been  complaint  of  quality  because 
growers  have  not  properly  selected  mother-bulbs, 
but  have  taken  seed  from  thick-necks  and  every 
other  bad  form.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  low  prices 
have  discouraged  careless  growers,  and  that  the 
future  product  will  be  from  properly  selected  bulbs, 


handling  of  the  seed  crop.  The  long,  dry  summers 
afford  a  fine  opportunity  to  thoroughly  dry  the  seed 
and  permit  a  large  part  of  the  harvest  work  to  be 
done  in  the  field.  It  is  not  necessary  to  build  great 
barns  and  drying  sheds  as  they  do  in  the  East,  al- 
though the  large  California  growers  provide  them- 
selves with  large  cleaning  houses  and  storage  ware- 
houses, into  which  to  take  the  seed  as  soon  as  it  is 
sacked  and  ready  for  shipment. 

It  has  taken  all  these  years  to  learn  how  to  grow 
seeds  and  to  have  trained  a  number  of  men  who  also 
know  how  and  what  to  do,  so  that  in  the  future  even 
greater  and  more  interesting  developments  may  be 
expected  in  all  branches  of  seed  growing.  One 
hardly  knows  what  the  possibilities  are,  but  the  past 
has  clearly  shown  that  our  soil  and  climate  will  be 
great  aids  to  future  accomplishment,  and  in  our  wide 
range  of  natural  conditions  it  is  reasonable  to  expect 
that  many  things  not  now  undertaken  may  find  a 
favorable  environment,  and  reward  the  intelligent 
and  painstaking  grower. 


The  fifth  annual  conference  of  the  Northwestern 
Fruit  Growers'  Association  was  held  in  Portland, 
Or.,  Jan.  8. 
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The  Week. 


Weather  and  Crops. 

The  weather  seems  to  be  making  desperate  efforts 
to  do  something  in  the  right  line,  but  cannot  be  cred- 
ited with  much  more  than  good  intentions  so  far. 
The  light  showers  are  doing  finely  for  some  parts  of 
the  State,  and  the  low  land  outlook  is  splendid  ;  but 
the  interior  plains  and  some  of  the  higher  coast  val- 
leys are  still  in  great  need  of  a  thorough  soaking. 
It  looks  continually  as  though  a  little  stronger  pres- 
sure on  the  weather  button  would  do  it,  and  that  is 
what  people  are  patiently  looking  for. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m. 
Wednesday,  Jan.  19,  1898,  are  from  official  sources, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  : 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall 
for  the  Week. . . 

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to 

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  Last 
Year  to  Same 
Date  

Average  Season- 
al Rainfall  to 
Date  

Minimum  Tem- 
perature for  the 

Maximum  Tem- 
perature for  the 

1.14 

17.74 

23  04 

21.49 

36 

54 

Red  Bluff  

.34 

6.60 

12  09 

13.26 

32 

54 

.21  • 

5.28 

7.19 

9.84 

30 
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San  Francisco... 

.87 

5.12 

11.14 

11.81 

38 

52 

.07 

2.28 

4.90 

4  92 

26 

51 

San  Luis  Obispo  

.12 

2.5J 

9.75 

28 

62 

Los  Angeles  

.04 

3.75 

8.44 

S\i6 

36 

66 

.39 

3  14 

6.99 

4  46 

38 

62 

T 

1  06 

4.76 

2.01 

28 

64 

For  Legal  Raisin  Grading. 

The  Fresno  Farmers'  Club  has  revived  an  old  agi- 
tation looking  to  a  uniform  grading  of  raisins  under 
State  authority.  The  next  Legislature  will  be  asked 
to  enact  a  law  providing  for  box  inspectors,  whose 
duty  it  will  be  to  see  that  the  public  shall  not  be 
imposed  upon  by  an  inferior  quality  of  raisins  labeled 
as  a  better  class.  It  is  argued  in  support  of  this 
proposition  that  the  projected  system  will  benefit 
both  growers  and  buyers,  because  low-grade  raisins 
are  habitually  sold  in  the  Eastern  market  under 
false  names.  A  bill  having  a  similar  object  was 
passed  by  both  houses  of  the  Legislature  during 
Gov.  Markham's  administration,  but  the  proposed 
law  was  killed  by  the  chief  executive's  veto. 

A  Great  Beet  Scheme. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  sugar-beet  talk  in  the  air 
with  reference  to  the  northern  district  of  the  Sacra- 
mento valley.  Contracts,  it  is  said  on  apparently 
good  authority,  have  been  signed  by  which  150,000 
acres  of  land  near  Chico,  Marysville  and  Red  Bluff 
have  been  secured,  and  the  work  of  erecting  three 
immense  sugar  factories  will  be  started  at  once.  The 
syndicate  has  a  capital  of  $15,000,000,  and  intends 
making  the  venture  a  success,  if  money  and  experi- 
ence can  do  it.  The  land  secured,  it  is  alleged,  in- 
cludes tracts  from  the  Glenn  ranch,  the  Bid  well 
ranch,  the  Phelan  estate  and  the  Stanford  estate, 
with  other  tracts  in  smaller  quantities.    It  is  a  fea- 


ture of  the  project  to  colonize  these  lands  in  part 
with  beet  growers  from  abroad.  These  reports  are 
as  yet  too  impersonal  to  be  wholly  satisfactory,  but 
there  is  unquestionably  something  more  in  it  than 
talk. 

The  Local  Produce  Markets. 

The  local  wheat  market  has  been  in  a  deep  valley 
ever  since  our  last  report  and  values  are  a  little  less 
than  last  week,  although  there  is  now  a  better  tone 
than  for  several  days  back  and  the  situation  seems 
to  be  a  shade  more  promising.  Local  buyers  have 
alleged  the  scarcity  of  ships  and  a  weak  market 
abroad  as  reasons  for  their  indisposition  to  invest. 
England  is  about  the  only  foreign  country  which  is 
now  taking  wheat.  The  speculative  market  is  a  lit- 
tle firmer  on  the  ground  of  the  present  drouthy  out- 
look in  the  wheat  counties.  This  possibility  of  lack 
of  rain  also  effects  other  cereals.  Barley  is  firm  at 
higher  values;  oats,  corn  and  rye  are  holding  their 
own  well. 

There  is  no  change  in  dried  fruits.  Prunes  and 
raisins  are  asked  for,  but  bids  are  at  too  low  a  figure. 
Choice  fresh  apples  are  scarce,  but  values  are  held 
back  by  abundance  of  medium  and  low  grades  which 
are  being  pushed  by  retailers  wherever  possible,  as 
they  can  be  bought  very  low. 

Beef  is  quiet  and  steady.  Hogs  are  higher  and 
likely  to  hold  values  until  the  run  of  dairy  hogs  sets 
in  a  few  weeks  later.  Butter  is  going  down  a  little, 
although  dairy  butter  is  selling  higher  than  a  year 
ago  because  there  is  very  little  in  storage.  Eggs 
are  dropping  naturally  as  the  local  product  increases. 
There  is,  however,  no  large  supply  in  store  and  no 
Eastern  eggs  in  now. 

Wool  is  strong,  though  not  particularly  changed. 
The  outlook  for  the  coming  clip  is  good  through  ad- 
vancing Eastern  and  European  markets.  Hops  are 
firm  and  unchanged.  There  is  some  foreign  demand, 
but  no  buying  here  except  to  fill  orders. 


Fruit  Growers'  Conventions  in  the  South. 

A  letter  has  been  received  by  the  Redlands  Hor- 
ticultural Society  from  Secretary  Lelong,  of  the 
State  Board,  saying  that  a  series  of  State  Fruit 
Growers'  Conventions  would  be  held  in  southern  Cal- 
ifornia during  the  spring  months.  He  suggested 
that  a  session  of  two  days  be  held  in  Los  Angeles, 
one  of  one  day  each  in  San  Diego,  Riverside  and 
Redlands,  the  local  horticultural  organizations  to 
co  operate  with  the  State  Board. 


Farmers'  Club  Organized  at  San  Jose. 

On  Saturday  last  a  Farmers'  Club  was  organized 
at  San  Jose  with  a  charter  membership  of  100.  Offi- 
cers for  the  ensuing  year  were  chosen  as  follows  : 
President,  W.  B.  Craigan ;  vice-president,  Judge 
J.  R.  Lewis  ;  treasurer,  Rush  McComas  ;  secretary 
pro  tem.,  E.  M.  Ebrhorn. 

The  executive  work  of  the  Club  will  rest  with  a 
committee  of  thirty  members,  subdivided  into  com- 
mittees of  five,  each  to  take  up  some  special  depart- 
ment of  farmers'  work. 

Free  Government  Seed  Distribution  as  Usual. 

At  Washington,  on  the  13th,  there  was  the  usual 
effort  to  defeat  the  clause  in  the  agricultural  bill 
providing  for  free  seed  distribution,  but,  as  usual,  it 
failed,  the  majority  against  it  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives being  136.  The  appropriation  is  $130,- 
000,  and  distribution  will  be  made  by  the  Agricul- 
cultural  Department,  as  usual.  Anybody  wanting  a 
share  in  the  "  divy  "  should  address  the  Representa- 
tive of  his  Congressional  district  at  Washington. 


Model  Highway  Project. 

San  Mateo  county  will  shortly  vote  on  a  model 
highway  project  similar  to  that  recently  approved 
by  the  voters  of  Sacramento  county.  The  proposi- 
tion is  to  make  a  perfect  road — with  winter,  sum- 
mer and  bicycle  tracks — from  the  northern  to  the 
southern  line  of  the  county,  the  project  being  part 
of  the  Boulevard  scheme  to  connect  San  Francisco 
and  San  Jose.  The  sum  required  is  $310,000,  for 
which  it  is  proposed  to  issue  bonds. 


Answers  to  Rural  Readers. 


Treatment  for  Cowpox. 

To  the  Editor: — The  virulent  cowpox  has  affected 
some  of  my  cows  very  seriously,  causing  the  udder 
to  swell  and  to  give  clotty  milk  for  a  month,  and 
now  and  then  to  dry  up  altogether.  The  best  milker 
in  the  herd  has  been  sick  about  six  weeks,  the  udder 
being  still  swelled  (not  cracked)  and  one  teat  dis- 
charges only  pus  and  foul  water,  while  she  is  in  poor 
flesh  and  low  spirits.  One  cow  regained  her  milk  in 
one-half  the  udder  but  dried  up  altogether  in  the 
other  half,  and  after  continuing  in  this  condition 
two  or  three  weeks,  has  now  almost  quit  giving  any 
milk  at  all.  Uoard'x  Dairyman  defines  the  symptoms 
as  those  of  virulent  cowpox,  and  prescribes  a  physic 
of  salts  and  ginger,  which  was  given  to  those 
affected  the  worst,  but  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  what 
further  to  do.  No  other  herd  in  the  vicinity  has 
been  so  severely  affected  as  mine,  though  in  a 
milder  form  the  disease  is  well  known  here.  Will 


Dr.  Creely  tell  what  to  do,  and  will  the  cows  ever 
return  to  their  milk-giving.  P.  P.  Martin. 

Compton,  Los  Angeles  Co. 

Inject  two  times  daily  into  the  affected  teats  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  Marchand's  peroxide  of  hydrogen. 
Over  the  swollen  or  sore  surface  apply  tincture  of 
iodine  once  daily  until  a  scruff  appears,  then  cease 
the  iodine  and  apply  zinc  ointment.  Spent  hops  or 
flaxseed  poultices  are  also  beneficial.  When  the  hy- 
drogen is  injected  hold  the  teat  for  three  minutes  so 
the  hydrogen  can't  escape.  Give  internally  once 
daily  one  ounce  of  Fowler's  solution  of  arsenic.  Feed 
mashes,  grass,  etc.,  but  no  dry  feed.  Separate  the 
affected  cows  from  the  healthy  ones.  They  will  re- 
cover their  milk  again,  but  some  don't  recover  until 
they  calve  again.  E.  J.  Creely. 

a  Debilitated  Horse, 

To  the  Editor: — Dr.  Creely  will  greatly  oblige  me 
by  advising  treatment  for  my  horse.  The  subject  is 
a  gelding  ten  years  old,  weight  about  1100  pounds 
and  of  good  breeding.  About  five  months  ago  he 
was  overheated  or  perhaps  watered  in  a  careless 
way  by  the  party  then  owuing  him,  and  ever  since 
he  is  panting  after  even  a  short  drive  and  will  look 
quite  exhausted.  The  horse  is  in  a  rather  good  con- 
dition, eats  hearty  of  hay,  bran  and  grass,  and  has 
no  cough  or  heaves.  Some  people  tell  me  that  a 
horse  like  this  is  worthless,  while  others  claim  that 
he  will  come  over  it.  A.  M. 

San  Jose. 

This  is  an  organic  disease  and  the  best  treatment 
would  be  complete  rest  and  one  quart  of  thick  flax- 
seed tea  once  daily  in  a  bran  mash.  It  would  be  ad- 
visable to  have  some  local  qualified  veterinarian 
make  a  physical  examination  and  advise  treatment. 

E.  J.  Creely. 

l>og  With  Skin  Disease. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  a  very  fine  fox  terrier 
about  one  year  old  that  is  troubled  with  a  skin  dis- 
ease which  breaks  out  in  dry  scabs.  They  first  ap- 
peared on  nose,  top  of  head  and  tips  of  ears,  but  in 
the  last  month  several  have  come  out  on  body.  Her 
skin  is  never  clean  but  always  seems  to  be  covered 
with  dandruff.  I  do  not  bathe  her  often,  as  I  am 
afraid  the  disease  might  be  contagious.  She  is  a 
bright,  active  dog  and  gets  lots  of  exercise  and 
plenty  of  nourishing  food.  I  feed  her  rice,  oatmeal 
and  cracked  wheat,  cooked  with  meat,  and  some- 
times a  very  little  raw  meat.  What  is  the  disease, 
and  what  the  remedy  ?  "  Subscriber." 

Wash  her  two  or  three  times  weekly  in  one  bucket 
warm  water,  three  tablespoonfuls  creolin;  make  a 
mixture  of  whale  or  olive  oil,  three  parts;  creolin, 
one  part,  and  rub  into  affected  parts  after  washing. 
A  complete  cure  will  be  made.  Five  drops  Fowler's 
sol.  arsenic  will  assist  a  cure.  Dr.  Creely. 


Weather  and  Crops. 


Summary  ok  the  Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for 
the  Week  Ending  January  18,  1898. 


General  Summary. 

The  rainfall  for  the  past  week  has  been  generally  below  the  nor- 
mal. In  the  northern  portion  of  the  State,  naturally,  the  dedclency 
is  most  marked.  The  rains  of  the  12th  and  13th  were  wide  spread, 
and,  while  moderate  in  amount,  were|very  benetk-ial  ;and  served  to 
allay  somewhat  the  anxiety  of  farmers.  A  good  soaking  rain  is, 
however,  much  needed  The  rain  of  the  week  permitted  the  resump- 
tion of  p  owing  and  secdinif,  which  in  many  localities  bad  been 
stopped.  The  temperature  was  below  the  average,  and  in  many 
sections  as  much  as  live  degrees  colder.  Frost  was  frequent,  but 
the  damage  appears  to  be  slight.  The  cold  weather  has  also  re- 
tarded the  growth  of  feed,  and  In  some  localities  the  outlook  for 
feed  and  hav  is  discouraging.  The  cold  weather  will  prevent  pre- 
mature budding  of  fruit  trees.  Orchardists  and  vineyardists  are 
pruning.  A  little  grain  has  been  rotted  in  the  ground,  but  on  the 
whole  it  is  doing  fairly  well.  Orange  growers  are  busy  picking  fruit 
and  shipments  will  be  large. 

Shasta.— Cloudy,  with  occasional  light  rains.  Warmer. 

Butte.— All  crops  doing  well. 

Gi.enn  —Few  light  showers,  not  enough  to  do  much  good.  Farmers 
anxious  for  rain. 
El  Dorado  — No  damage  from  frost. 

Solano.— Orchardists  making  preparations  to  spray  trees.  Pres- 
ent weather  very  good  for  keeping  buds  back.  Growing  grain  re- 
tarded by  frosts. 

Sacramento.- Cold  and  frosty.  All  grain  has  been  put  in  and  is 
doing  well. 

Yolo.— Five  inches  of  snow  fell  Thursday.  Rain  at  end  of  week 
very  beneficial. 

San  Joaouin.— Prospects  good  for  large  crop.  Heavy  frosts  have 
done  Utile  damage  to  wheat  by  rotting  it  in  the  ground. 

Merced.— Heavy  frosts;  little  rain.  No  damage  except  retarding 
growing  feed. 

Kern.— Rain,  snow  and  frost.   Grain  and  feed  coming  up  nicely. 

Kings.— Still  very  dry.  Light  showers  Sunday.  Need  rain  badly ; 
farmiDg  at  a  standstill.  Pruniog. 

Fresno.— Cold,  with  severe  frosts  Rain  on  9th  and  I2lh  beneficial 
to  wheat  and  barley.  Grain  in  the  ground  in  good  condition,  but  at 
a  standstill. 

Sonoma.— Several  good  showers.   Grain  and  feed  doing  well. 
Alameda.— Farmers  busy  plowing  and  seeding. 
Napa —Cold   and   frosty,  with  light   rain.    Farmers  seeding: 
orchardists  pruning.    Increased  acreage  of  wheat. 
San  Mateo.— Crop  prospects  good. 

Santa  Clara.— Condition  of  crops  very  promising.  Rain  very 
beneficial  but  more  needed.    Barley  all  seeded. 

Santa  Cruz.— Rain  did  much  good.   Prospects  of  good  crops. 

Monterey —Light  rain  did  no  good  to  crops  or  grass.  Farmers 
getting  discouraged. 

San  Luis  Ouispo.— Cool,  with  light  rains.  Farmers  commencing 
work  slowly.   More  rain  needed. 

Santa  Baruara  — Three-fourths  of  an  inch  of  rain.  Cold.  Unless 
good  rain  soon  hay  crop  will  suffer.  Grass  and  seeded  grain  need 
warmer  weather. 

LOB  Angeles  —(Los  Angeles)— Sufficient  rain  fell  during  past 
week  to  start  plowing,  and  was  of  great  benetlt  to  grain  already 
started.  Cloudy,  cold  and  frosty,  not  severe  enough  to  damage 
citrus  or  other  crops.  (Pomona)— Cold  nights,  with  heavy  frosts. 
Very  little  damage  to  fruit.  (Duarte)— Frost  on  three  nights,  but 
no  damage  to  oranges.  Growers  busy  picking  oranges.  (Bassett)— 
Seeding  proceeding  rapidly  after  the  rain.    Grass  coming  up. 

Riverside.— No  damage  to  citrus  crops  by  show  and  rain.  Rains 
have  done  much  good  in  back  country.  Plowing  has  commenced  in 
all  sections.  Shipping  oranges  freely.  Recent  rain  has  started 
some  barley. 

San  Diego— (San  Diego)— Light  frosts  on  13th  and  14th.  Rain 
has  done  much  good  to  seed  already  sown  and  put  unseeded  land  in 
excellent  condition  for  plowing.  Acreage  of  grain  is  double  any 
previous  one  in  the  county.  (Otay)— An  io  and  a  half  of  rain.  Plow- 
ing and  seeding  again  in  full  blast. 
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CALIFORNIA. 
Alameda. 

Pleasanton  is  agitating  the  sugar-factory  question.  A 
considerable  part  of  the  beet  supply  of  the  Alvarado  factory 
comes  from  the  Pleasanton  district  and  the  people  see  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  have  a  factory  of  their  own. 

Alameda  Orange  Groves. — A  gentleman  from  an  Eastern 
State  desfred  some  orange  blossoms  for  a  certain  event  a  few 
days  ago.  He  called  upon  a  San  Francisco  florist  for  them, 
but  none  were  to  be  had  in  the  city.  Los  Angeles  was  tele- 
graphed to,  but  word  came  back  that  the  recent  frosts  had  so 
badly  damaged  them  that  none  were  to  be  obtained  in  that 
part  of  the  State.  As  a  last  resort  the  florist  sent  to  Mr.  H. 
A.  Mayhew  at  Niles.  That  gentleman  took  his  basket  and 
went  into  his  orchard  and  picked  the  necessary  blossoms.— 
Irvington  Press. 

Contra  Costa. 

It  is  understood  at  Port  Costa  that  McNear  is  to  build  a 
mammoth  flouring  mill  at  that  place. 

Fresno. 

Livestock  Matters  — Dr.  J.  Graham,  Fresno  county  veter- 
inarian, has  just  made  an  official  report,  from  which  we  take 
the  following :  "  During  the  last  six  months  over  10,000  sheep, 
hogs  and  cattle  have  been  slaughtered  in  Fresno  county  for 
home  consumption.  The  following  is  an  exact  list:  Sheep, 
3816;  hogs,  3509;  cattle,  2518;  veal,  625.  Besides  using  this 
great  quantity  of  meat,  about  three  beeves  a  week  have  been 
shipped  in  from  San  Francisco.  *  *  *  Miller  &  Lux  should 
be  prevented  from  driving  through  the  county  their  cattle 
infected  with  splenic  or  Texas  fever.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  of  infectious  diseases  with  which  cattle  may  be 
afflicted.  The  disease  is  spread  by  affected  cattle  being 
allowed  to  pass  over  the  range,  and  a  trail  of  disease  is  left 
behind  to  infect  the  next  herd  that  may  be  pastured  thereon. 
*  *  *  I  think  more  attention  should  be  given  to  seeing  that 
animals  have  sufficient  water.  I  have  made  several  observa- 
tions in  regard  to  the  effect  of  lack  of  water.  A  bull  weigh- 
ing 1200  pounds  was  allowed  to  go  six  hours  without  water  on 
a  warm  day  and  lost  100  pounds.  Twenty-five  cattle  driven 
forty  miles  lost  1750  pounds.  Any  cow  left  without  water  for 
twelve  hours  will  lose  100  pounds,  and  sheep  will  lose  more  in 
proportion." 

Los  Angeles. 

An  Object  Lesson.— An  object  lesson  in  fumigating  for 
orange  scale  and  other  fruit  pests  was  shown  recently  at  On- 
tario. The  orchard  of  Col.  J.  T.  Paul  was  very  badly  infested 
with  the  scale,  and  when  the  Horticultural  Commission  be- 
gan its  season's  work  this  was  one  of  the  first  attended  to. 
After  several  weeks  to  give  animal  life  a  chance  to  show  it- 
self, if  there  was  any  left  under  the  tent  at  the  end  of  the 
fumigating  process,  Col.  Paul  collected  samples  of  orange 
leaves  from  all  over  the  orchard,  from  the  tops,  middle  and 
bottom  of  the  foliage,  seeking  those  also  from  the  most  pro- 
tected nooks  and  crannies,  and  had  them  examined  under  the 
strongest  compound  microscopes  in  use  in  the  Claremont  col- 
lege. The  strictest  examination  failed  to  find  a  solitary 
trace  of  animal  life  in  any  form  on  the  samples.  The  gas  not 
only  kills  every  form  of  insect  life,  from  scales  to  bugs  and 
beetles,  but  birds  caught  under  a  tent  when  it  is  thrown  over 
a  tree  have  been  killed  instantly. — Los  Angeles  Herald. 

Monterey. 

Some  Big  Sugar  Factory  Figures.— The  magnitude  of 
Claus  Spreckels'  sugar  factory  at  the  county  seat  may  be  re- 
alized when  it  is  understood  that  when  completed  it  will  be 
five  stories  high,  582  feet  long  and  102  feet  wide.  It  will  con- 
tain 3500  tons  of  steel,  4,000,000  bricks  and  800  squares  of 
slate.  The  boiler  house  will  be  559  feet  long,  68  feet  wide 
and  22  feet  in  height.  It  will  contain  nearly  1,000,000  bricks, 
twelve  boilers,  four  economizers,  two  steel  smokestacks  216 
feet  high  and  13  feet  in  diameter.  Each  stack  weighs  1000 
tons.  The  machine  shops  will  be  559  feet  long,  40  feet  wide 
and  22  feet  high,  and  will  contain  60,000  bricks.  The  dimen- 
sions of  the  oil  house  will  be  20x32  feet,  the  warehouse  800x 
200,  and  the  scale  house  20x52  feet.  The  main  office,  the  di- 
mensions of  which  are  not  yet  known,  will  be  a  large  struc- 
ture. The  factory  will  crush  3000  tons  of  beets  every  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  consume  1200  barrels  of  oil.  The  output  of 
sugar  for  the  same  length  of  time  will  be  450  tons.— Gonzales 
Tribune. 

Orange. 

Winter  Irrigation.  —  Not  a  year  passes  with  Orange 
county  fruit  growers  that  they  do  not  adopt  and  advance  new 
ideas  in  regard  to  fruit  growing.  The  latest  is  winter  irriga- 
tion. More  of  it  has  been  done  during  the  past  five  weeks 
than  was  ever  known  before  ;  and  careful  growers  have  taken 
advantage  of  every  head  of  irrigating  water  possible.  They 
claim  that  by  thoroughly  soaking  their  orchards  at  this  time, 
the  most  natural  season  of  the  year  for  them  to  be  watered, 
not  only  produces  better  results  than  later  irrigation,  and  is 
much  cheaper,  but  in  case  of  a  dry  season  and  a  scarcity  of 
water  during  the  summer  months,  the  trees  are  in  a  condi- 
tion to  stand  it.  The  water  companies  report  higher  Decem- 
ber receipts  than  ever  before. — Santa  Ana  letter. 

Horse  Demand  and  Supply. — Does  it  ever  occur  to  the 
farmers  of  Orange  county  that  they  are  fast  losing  their  old- 
time  prestige  as  being  the  breeders  of  the  finest  and  best 
horses  in  southern  California?  It  is  but  a  few  years  since 
this  was  a  generally  acknowledged  fact,  and,  when  a  man 
living  anywhere  within  100  miles  of  Orange  county  wanted  to 
buy  a  good  horse,  he  came  to  Orange  county  for  it.  Of  late 
years  this  is  not  the  case.  The  depressed  condition  of  the 
horse  market  during  the  past  half  dozen  years  is,  no  doubt, 
largely  responsible  for  our  Orange  county  people  losing  to  a 
considerable  extent  their  interest  in  this  industry,  but  the 
outlook  has  improved  so-  much  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in 
resuming  the  breeding  and  rearing  of  fine  horses. — Santa  Ana 
Blade. 

An  experimental  planting  of  twenty  acres  of  tobacco  will 
be  made  near  Anaheim  this  coming  season. 

Sacramento. 

Florin  Fruit  Growers'  Association.— The  Florin  Fruit 
Growers'  Association  has  elected  directors  for  the  coming 
year  as  follows :  W.H.Robinson,  W.  O.  Davies,  D.Reese, 
C.  L.  Buell  and  J.  M.  Davies.  The  officers  of  the  board  are: 
President,  W.  H.  Robinson;  Secretary,  D.  Reese;  Treasurer, 
W.  O.  Davies.  Florin  has  become  a  fruit-shipping  point  of 
some  distinction,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  following  resume  of 
its  business  in  this  line  from  July  1st  to  October  18th,  1897: 
Ninety-seven  cars  of  fruit  were  sent  East  from  here,  through 
the  Association,  85  per  cent  of  which  were  grapes.  The  points 
of  shipment  and  number  of  cars  were  :  Chicago,  5  cars ;  Kan- 
sas City,  4;  Minneapolis,  3;  New  York,  43;  Boston,  24;  Phila- 
delphia, 9;  Pittsburg,  2;  Baltimore,  3;  Salt  Lake,  3;  Denver, 
1 — a  total  of  90,477  packages.  The  gross  sales  amounted  to 
$91,280;  the  transportation  charges  (freight  and  refrigeration) 
to  $48,200.  The  paid  commissions  amounted  to  $6389.60.  The 
lowest  price  received  for  any  one  car  was  $743,  the  highest 
price  $1481.  This  car  was  sold  in  Boston  on  October  30th.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  the  prices  received  are  much  lower  than 
in  former  years.  Two  reasons  are  given  for  this  lamentable 
fact  by  the  officers  of  the  Association.  First,  the  grapes  were 
not  of  so  good  a  quality,  all  of  them  being  more  or  less  injured 


by  sunburn  and  beetles.  Second,  hard  times  and  scarcity  of 
money  in  the  East.— Florin  letter. 

San  Joaquin. 

Good  Season  for  Grain. — The  Stockton  Mail  declares  that 
the  next  grain  crop  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley  promises  to  be 
the  heaviest  for  years.  J.  L.  Beecher,  a  well-known  farmer, 
is  quoted  as  saying:  "The  prospects  for  a  big  grain  crop  were 
never  better  than  they  are  at  the  present  time.  We  need 
more  rain,  though,  but  there  is  little  or  no  doubt  that  we  will 
get  more.  The  heavy  frosts  of  the  past  week  or  more  have 
done  a  little  damage  to  wheat  by  rotting  it  in  the  ground, 
but  not  near  as  much  as  people  seem  to  think  here  in  town. 
After  wheat  has  once  sent  up  a  sprout  it  will  stand  a  good 
deal  of  freezing.  My  place  is  on  the  black  lands  the  other 
side  of  Mormon  slough,  and  I  look  for  a  splendid  crop  of  grain ; 
that  is  about  all  I  raise,  though  1  have  a  small  orchard  for  my 
own  use.  That  looks  well.  I  was  up  to  Click's  place  and  also 
Anderson's  the  other  day.  Pruning  is  in  progress  there,  and 
the  prospect  for  a  big  fruit  crop  is  excellent.  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  it  will  be  the  best  year  we  have  had  since  '91." 
G.  R.  Byas  is  quoted  as  follows :  "  I  am  out  back  and  forth  a 
good  deal,  and  I  find  that  the  prospects  all  over  the  county 
between  here  and  the  other  side  of  Farmington  are  first- 
class;  never  better,  in  fact.  For  seeding  and  p'owing  things 
have  never  been  in  better  shape,  but  everywhere  they  say 
that  there  should  be  a  little  more  rain.  Nobody  seems  to  be 
alarmed  on  that  score,  however.  To  my  notion,  things  never 
looked  better."  Another  well-known  farmer,  J.  W.  Grave,  is 
thus  quoted  :  "  My  stand  of  700  acres  of  grain  is  the  best  I 
ever  had.  In  my  opinion,  San  Joaquin  county  will  have  the 
biggest  grain  crop  in  years  next  harvest.  Everybody  is 
looking  for  a  splendid  season.  I  hear  that  some  people  are 
complaining  that  the  frost  has  rotted  a  little  of  their  wheat 
by  freezing  it  in  the  ground.  There  is  no  sign  of  rot  in  my 
wheat.  I  attribute  this  to  the  fact  it  was  all  put  in  with 
drills,  and  none  of  it  is  plowed  under.  In  this  way  the  wheat 
germinates  rapidly  and  gets  out  of  ground,  which  prevents 
the  frost  from  doing  any  damage.  I  have  put  in  my  wheat 
that  way  for  several  years,  and  1  think  that's  the  only  way 
to  do  it.  Of  course,  we  need  a  little  more  rain,  but  up  to  the 
present  time  we  have  never  had  the  soil  in  better  condition 
for  seeding  and  plowing.  As  to  fruit,  it  is  too  early  to  tell 
much  about  that  yet,  but  beyond  doubt  the  severe  frosts 
have  been  a  benefit,  in  that  they  have  held  the  fruit  back, 
thus  preventing  it  having  gone  so  far  as  to  be  injured  by  late 
frosts  in  the  spring.  The  frost  has  also  had  the  effect  of  kill- 
ing off  fruit  pests  in  a  large  measure." 

Beet  Culture  Urged. — The  men  representing  the  sugar 
companies  understand  their  business,  and  if  they  were  not 
confident  that  the  venture  would  pay  they  would  not  waste 
time  and  money  in  attempting  to  induce  the  farmers  to  take 
hold  of  it.  Wheat  raising  is  a  good  business,  but  when  prices 
are  down  or  crop  prospects  poor,  it  is  advisable  to  have  some- 
thing else  to  turn  to  without  having  to  waste  time  in  experi- 
menting. Let  as  many  farmers  as  possible  devote  a  few 
acres  to  beets.  They  will  make  some  money  and  aid  in  estab- 
lishing a  business  which  in  turn  will  aid  them  in  making 
money  in  the  seasons  to  come,  or  in  selling  their  lands  for  a 
good  price  when  they  make  up  their  minds  to  retire  from 
farming. — Lodi  Sentinel. 

Santa  Barbara. 

Big  Wheat  Acreage. — In  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  has 
been  almost  no  rain,  the  acreage  planted  to  cereals  is  in  ex- 
cess of  last  year.  Stock  has  not  suffered  materially,  last 
year's  range  feed  not  having  been  destroyed  by  rains.  The 
limit  has  about  been  reached,  however.  Citrus  fruits  es- 
caped damage  by  frost. — Santa  Barbara  letter. 

Beans  Down. — Beans  are  away  down  and  lots  of  them  yet 
on  hand  and  no  shipments  being  made  worth  mentioning,  and, 
to  cap  the  climax,  transportation  rates  went  upon  Monday  to 
all  points  east  of  Chicago.  For  some  time  past  the  rate  to 
Chicago  has  been  75  cents  per  100  and  50  cents  to  New  York. 
Shippers  had  been  in  the  habit  of  rating  to  New  York  and 
then  back  inland  as  far  as  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  points  and 
still  coming  under  the  Chicago  rate. — Santa  Maria  Times. 

Outlook  for  Celery  Culture. — Mr.  C.  A.  Ross,  formerly  of 
Santa  Rita,  now  of  Bolsa,  Orange  county,  in  a  private  corre- 
spondence, says  he  is  employed  in  the  celery  fields  at  that 
point,  where  it  is  grown  for  the  Eastern  market  and  sent  for- 
ward by  the  carload  ;  that  it  is  worth  $300  per  carload,  f.  o.  b.  ; 
that  one  of  the  largest  celery  growers  from  that  place  has 
leased  500  acres  for  growing  celery  in  Arroyo  Grande  valley. 
Mr.  Ross  says  that  there  are  thousands  of  acres  of  the 
choicest  celery  lands  in  the  Lompoc  valley  if  water  could  be 
gotten  to  the  land.  He  also  says  that  a  low  temperature  like 
ours  is  conducive  to  a  better  quality  of  the  plant  than  is  se- 
cured in  the  warm  regions  of  the  southern  counties.  When 
the  proposed  irrigation  project,  now  incubating,  is  consum- 
mated, this  may  become  a  most  desirable  point  for  the  pro- 
duction of  all  kinds  of  vegetables  in  demand  in  the  East  that 
cannot  be  gotten  ready  for  market  there  until  the  summer 
months.— Lompoc  Record. 

Santa  Clara. 

About  Holding  Fruit. — The  Santa  Clara  county  Real  Es- 
tate fleuiew  has  this  to  say  about  the  policy  of  holding  fruit: 
"  Our  observation  is  that  it  is  best  to  sell  dried  fruit  as  soon 
as  it  is  ready  for  the  market.  Those  who  hold  for  advance  in 
price  seldom  gain.  When  the  harvest  is  progressing  the  large 
dealers  send  representatives  here  commissioned  to  buy  as 
many  tons  as  may  be  calculated  to  meet  the  demands  of  each 
dealer.  As  a  result,  there  are  a  dozen  or  more  buyers  in  the 
field,  each  aiming  to  secure  his  requisite  quantity  as  soon  as 
possible.  This  makes  a  good  competitive  market  while  it 
lasts,  and,  to  some  extent,  stimulates  the  price.  As  soon, 
however,  as  the  various  buyers  have  completed  the  purchase 
of  their  respective  quantities  they  depart,  and,  consequently, 
the  apparent  immediate  demand  falls  off.  Santa  Clara  county 
fruit,  by  reason  of  its  superiority,  is  preferred  by  the  great 
fruit  dealers  of  the  country;  but  often  it  occurs  that  these 
buyers  are  forced  to  go  to  other  counties,  owing  to  the  dispo- 
sition on  the  part  of  many  of  our  producers  to  hold  on  specula- 
tion. Those  who  sold  at  the  proper  time  this  year  realized 
about  $30  per  green  ton.  Those  who  have  held  their  fruit  per- 
haps cannot  realize  quite  so  good  results  now,  although  it  is 
true  they  may  do  better  as  the  season  advances.  However, 
the  cost  of  holding  runs  against  this  probability,  and,  taking 
all  things  in  consideration,  it  is  safer  to  sell  when  the  buyers 
are  here,  ready  and  prepared  to  buy." 

San  Jose,  Jan.  14. — George  Y.  Bollinger  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  Agricultural  Society. 
P.  P.  Austin  and  William  Boots  have  been  chosen  directors. 
Reports  showed  the  society  to  be  in  debt  $13,000.  A  plan  of 
reorganization  is  now  being  considered,  by  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  bring  the  society  out  all  right. 

Santa  Cruz. 

Pajaro  Valley  Fruit  Notes.— The  Newtown  Pippin  is  the 
big  seller  for  plantings  of  new  orchards.  *  *  *  Overland 
apple  shipments  to  date  this  season  are  228  carloads.  *  *  * 
James  Waters  has  had  most  gratifying  results  with  the  Bis- 
marck, an  Australian  apple.  Trees  have  borne  fruit  the  first 
year  out,  and  are  heavy  with  fruit  spurs.  It  is  a  large  apple 
and  a  good  keeper.  *  *  *  Complaint  is  make  by  Eastern 
retailers  relative  to  fraudulent  packing  of  apples  in  barrels. 
First  quality  stock  will  be  on  the  top  and  bottom,  with  culls 
between.  This  is  not  a  new  complaint  about  barrel-ppcked 
apples    If  the  California  method  of  box  packing  was  gener- 


ally adopted  buyers  would  be  able  to  carefully  inspect  all 
stock  bought.  With  a  box  the  tops  or  sides  can  be  taken  off 
and  the  quality  of  the  pack  is  quickly  revealed.  This  is 
almost  impossible  with  barrel  stock.  The  box  is  a  convenient, 
light  package,  and  from  the  way  it  has  been  received  in  Eng- 
land has  come  to  stay.  Fruit  should  be  packed  for  market  so 
as  to  permit  the  most  thorough  inspection.  *  *  *  Soil  and 
climate  have  such  effects  on  some  varieties  of  apples  as  to 
almost  remove  usual  points  of  marked  resemblance.  The 
Bellefleurs  from  Gonzales,  thirty-six  miles  south  of  this  city, 
while  colored  like  the  Pajaro  valley  Bellefleurs,  are  not  alto- 
gether like  them  in  shape.  The  Gonzales  Bellefleur  is  not  so 
long,  is  thicker,  and  does  not  run  to  the  sharp  point  which  is 
such  a  marked  feature  of  Pajaro  Bellefleurs.  Points  of  differ- 
ence also  appear  in  the  Newtown  Pippin  from  these  two  dis- 
tricts. The  Pajaro  valley  Newtown  colors  later,  is  not  so 
long  is  of  greater  thickness.  The  Gonzales  Newtown  is  more 
of  the  shape  of  the  Fall  Pippin  and  has  a  yellow  color  early  in 
the  season.  Though  there  are  marked  points  of  difference  in 
these  apples,  we  are  informed  that  the  nursery  stock  from 
which  both  Pajaro  valley  and  Gonzales  orchards  were  planted 
came  from  this  valley.  The  trees  are  from  the  same  stock, 
but  the  soil  and  climate  have  marked  the  difference  in  the 
fruit. — Pajaronian. 

Solano. 

Price  of  Sugar  Beets. — Those  contemplating  planting 
beets  next  spring  will  be  interested  in  knowing  that  the 
Crockett  Beet  Sugar  Company  is  entering  into  an  agreement 
with  farmers  in  Colusa  county  by  which  it  takes  the  beets 
grown  on  from  2000  to  2500  acres  of  land  and  pays  therefor  $4 
per  ton  at  the  landing  nearest  the  land  on  which  the  beets 
are  grown.  The  beet  that  has  15  per  cent  of  sugar  is  to  be 
the  standard,  and  every  full  per  cent  over  that  is  to  bring  25 
cents  a  ton  more,  so  that  a  19  per  cent  beet  will  bring  $5  per 
ton,  and  every  full  percent  less  than  15  will  reduce  the  price 
25  cents,  so  that  the  price  of  a  12  per  cent  beet  will  be  $3.25 
per  ton. — Benicia  New  Era. 

Sonoma. 

Wine  Talk. — A.  Lachman  of  Lachman  &  Jacobi,  the  largest 
firm  in  the  California  Wine  Association,  and  E.  H.  Lancel,  a 
prominent  wine  broker,  were  in  town  Tuesday.  In  an  inter- 
view with  them  nothing  could  be  learned  regarding  the 
method  the  Association  will  pursue  in  common  with  the  Cor- 
poration in  establishing  the  price  of  wine,  in  fact  Mr.  Lach- 
man denied  that  there  had  been  or  is  promised  to  be  any  co- 
operation between  the  two  syndicates.  Mr.  Lancel  prophe- 
sied a  still  lower  rate  for  wine  but  affirmed  the  interviewer's 
remark  that  the  market  for  California's  product  was  broaden- 
ing. He  said  that  a  German  buyer  had  purchased  200,000  gal- 
lons of  heavy  dry  wines  in  Sonoma  and  Napa  counties  for  ex- 
port. The  Rhine  vintage  having  proven  nearly  a  complete 
failure  the  past  year,  there  was  excellent  prospect  for  supply- 
ing the  bulk  of  the  demand  with  our  wines.  Japan  is  also 
proving  somewhat  of  an  outlet  for  our  surplus  stock.  These 
two  dealers  are  here  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  Sonoma 
county  wines.  Among  the  purchases  made  was  the  Van  Kep- 
pel  stock. — Santa  Rosa  Republican. 

Stanislaus. 

Proposed  Creamery. — Last  week  a  meeting  of  citizens  was 
held  at  Wilmans  Bros.'  Woodside  farm  to  consider  the  project 
of  establishing  a  creamery  there  or  putting  in  a  skimming 
station  to  work  in  conjunction  with  the  New  Era  creamery, 
and  the  subject  was  discussed  in  its  various  lights.  The 
skimming  station  idea  did  not  meet  with  favor,  so  the  plan  of 
establishing  a  complete  and  up-to-date  creamery  plant  was 
settled  upon.  L.  Sweitzer  and  E.  W.  Heston  were  appointed 
a  committee  on  subscriptions  and  in  a  short  time  had  over 
$60ii0  promised.  It  is  proposed  to  make  it  a  joint  stock  con- 
cern and  build  it  without  the  aid  of  creamery  promoters.  But 
before  going  ahead  with  the  work  the  leading  creamery 
plants  of  the  State  will  be  investigated,  their  good  points 
adopted  and  their  mistakes  omitted.  This  creamery  will  be 
located  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  finest  alfalfa  districts  in 
the  State. — West  Side  Index. 


THE  SWINE  YARD. 


Mr.  Gallup  Replies  to  Mr.  Waite. 


To  the  Editor: — In  January  1st  issue  of  Rural 
Press  Mr.  Waite,  the  Berkshire  breeder,  takes  ex- 
ception to  what  I  said  in  my  essay  at  the  University 
Farmers'  Institute  at  Fresno.  He  says  I  give  no 
facts  nor  figures  to  prove  that  the  Poland-China  is 
given  first  place  among  swine.  The  assertion  was 
made  from  a  commercial  standpoint.  There  are 
more  Poland-Chinas  raised  and  sold  in  the  great 
corn  belt  than  all  other  breeds  combined.  The  State 
of  Iowa  raises  more  Poland-Chinas  than  Berkshires 
— those  farmers  do  not  raise  hogs  for  fun,  but  for 
money,  and  they  are  men  of  brains  and  undoubtedly 
know  what  they  are  doing.  Mr.  Waite  further 
states  that  the  Berkshire  breeders  challenged  the 
Poland-China  breeders  to  show  at  the  Illinois  State 
Fair  ten  head,  and  the  challenge  was  not  accepted. 
The  Poland-China  breeders  compete  against  each 
other  and  not  against  other  breeds.  They  would 
not  have  accepted  the  challenge  if  it  bad  been  made 
by  the  Chester  White  breeders. 

I  can  remember  when  the  Poland-China  breeders 
were  accused  of  trying  to  steal  the  color  of  the 
Berkshire,  that  is  the  six  white  poipt.s;  things  are 
changed  somewhat  now.  If  I  remember  rightly,  one 
of  our  California  Berkshire  breeders  showed  some 
Berkshire  pigs  at  our  State  Fair,  with  white  spots 
on  their  bodies,  and  the  drop  ear,  trying  to  steal 
our  color  and  style  of  ear. 

I  breed  Poland  Chinas  because  I  can  sell  them. 
Mr.  Waite  undoubtedly  remembers  one  day  at  the 
last  State  Fair  when  we  were  looking  at  the  Poland- 
China  boar  "Gallup's  Model,"  owned  by  Mr.  Waite, 
which  had  been  awarded  first  in  class  and  sweep- 
stakes. Mr.  Waite  remarked,  "Did  you  ever  see 
such  a'back  and  such  hams  on  any  hog  in  your  life.  I 
did  not  make  any  reply  because  I  had  bred  and  sold 
"Gallup's  Model  "  myself  to  Mr.  Waite,  and  I  had 
also  bred  and  sold  "Money  Order,"  half  brother  to 
"Gallup's  Model,"  to  Mr.  C.  H.  Sessions.  "Money 
Order  "  was  competing  and  making  a  loud  call  for 
sweepstakes.  I  did  not  like  to  praise  stock  of  my 
own  breeding,  but  I  thought  just  as  Mr.  Waite  did, 
that  I  never  saw  two  better  hammed  hogs  in  my  life. 

The  Poland-Chinas  have  better  hams,  and  as  they 
are  bred  now  have  just  as  good  backs.    The  old  style 
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of  swaybacks  are  a  thing  of  the  past  ;  still,  a  great 
many  people  are  apt  to  remember  and  even  class 
them  now  as  a  rough,  ill-shaped  hog. 

The  Berkshire  was  formerly  inclined  to  go  wild 
when  turned  out  to  rustle  for  himself,  and  a  great 
many  men  say  they  cannot  raise  them  on  that  ac- 
count ;  they  remember  them  as  they  were  years  ago, 
and  not  as  they  are  now.  I  admire  the  Berkshire, 
his  beautiful  form,  fine  style  and  good  feeding  quali- 
ties ;  and  for  his  being  wild  and  unmanageable,  that 
is  a  great  mistake  ;  be  is  a  high-tempered  animal 
and  requires  kind  treatment.  Our  Poland-Chinas 
are  high-tempered,  and  I  would  not  breed  them  if 
thev  were  not.  A  lazy  animal  is  apt  to  be  a  poor 
feeder  and  the  mothers  inclined  to  overlay  their 
young. 

The  Berkshire,  as  bred  by  the  American  breeders, 
are  good  sucklers  and  most  excellent  mothers,  and 
in  the  hands  of  our  American  breeders  to-day  are 
much  better  than  they  were  twenty  years  ago,  and, 
further,  the  American  Berkshire  breeders  do  not 
have  to  go  to  England  to  get  good  individuals  to  im- 
prove their  herds  ;  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  if  our 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  take  off  his  glasses 
he  would  see  that  the  Berkshire  possessed  sufficient 
supply  of  lean  meat  to  satisfy  the  appetite  of  any  one 
that  loves  good  pork,  and  he  would  further  under- 
stand that  every  ship  that  sails  the  seas  carries 
quantities  of  heavy  fat  pork  for  the  sailors  to  eat. 
California  is  the  natural  home  for  the  Poland-China 
hog,  and  his  thick,  fat  sides  are  just  what  the 
Alaska  gold  miners  will  have  to  have,  and  there  will 
be  a  market  for  one  million  heavy,  fat  hogs  the  com- 
ing year,  and  our  Poland-China  friend  will  fill  the 
bill. 

I  still  think  that  the  Poland-China  is  king  of  all 
breeds.  I  will  borrow  a  few  lines  from  a  paper  read 
by  D.  Gibson  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
P.  C.  R.  Co.  in  1895,  hoping  that  Mr.  Waite  will 
read  them,  and  feel  more  friendly  towards  my  friend, 
the  Poland-China.    I  will  ask  him  to 

Bestow  on  them  his  tender  care 

And  give  them  beds  of  straw  ; 
They'll  pay  him  back,  with  interest,  too, 

For  that  is  nature's  law. 

Their  backs  are  broad,  their  legs  are  short, 

Their  heads  are  beauties,  too; 
The  hams  are  deep,  their  flesh  is  sweet, 

Their  tails  are  curly-cue. 

So  sweet,  and  with  lovely  ways, 

They  are  pictures  of  content. 
They  pay  the  mortgage  off  the  farm, 

And  always  make  the  rent. 

These  models  of  the  modern  swine 

And  beauties  of  creation 
Are  carried  in  the  palace  car 

And  cross  to  other  nations. 

The  lords  of  all  the  kingdoms  there 

Admire  this  noble  breed. 
They  grow  so  large  ,  with  finish,  too. 

And  take  so  little  feed. 

The  Poland-Chinas  are  our  friends 

Through  adverses  thick  and  thin. 
We  will  breed  the  best,  and  take  no  risk. 

They  are  nlways  in  the  ring. 

The  race  was  won,  not  by  the  hare, 

That  boasted  of  his  speed, 
The  Poland-China  wins  at  last 

Over  every  other  breed. 

Elias  Gallup, 
Breeder  of  Poland-China  Swine. 

Hanford,  Cal. 


THE  DAIRY. 


Ways  of  Milking. 


It  goes  by  general  consent  that  everyone  knows 
how  to  milk,  and  not  enough  attention  is  given  to 
determining  whether  everyone  milks  in  the  best 
way.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  British  Dairy  As- 
sociation, Mr.  Primrose  McConnell  gave  his  views  on 
milking,  which  it  will  be  interesting  to  look  over 
while  the  cows  are  coming  up  the  lane.  We  have 
learned  from  sad  experience  that  the  yield  of  milk 
from  a  cow,  and  even  to  a  large  extent,  the  quality 
of  the  same,  depends  very  much  on  the  manner  in 
which  she  is  milked.  Confining  our  attention  at  this 
point  to  the  actual  handling  of  the  teats  for  the  forc- 
ing out  of  the  milk,  there  are  four  ways  that  may  be 
adopted,  though  two  of  them  may  be  combined  at 
the  one  operation.  These  four  are:  (1)  Stripping, 
(2)  squeezing,  (3)  wet  method,  (4)  dry  method. 

The  Stripping  Method. — In  the  stripping  method 
the  fingers  and  thumb  are  forcibly  drawn  down  the 
teat  and  the  milk  squirted  out;  but  the  operator  re- 
sembles a  man  at  the  pump,  from  the  way  in  which 
his  arms,  elbows  and  shoulders  are  moving,  and  he 
sometimes  gives  one  the  idea  that  he  is  drawing  the 
milk  down  from  the  very  horns  of  the  cow.  The 
teats,  to  stand  this  sort  of  work  continually,  would 
require  to  be  made  of  india  rubber,  and  not  living 
tissue,  and  there  is  no  wonder  that  where  there  is  a 
scratch  or  a  chap,  or  any  slight  soreness  on  them, 
it  is  torn  open  every  time  of  milking,  and  the  animal 
goes  down  in  yield,  and  has  to  have  the  hind  legs 
strapped  together  to  prevent  kicking — for  some  men, 


following  this  style  of  milking,  would  make  the  cele- 
brated bulls  of  Bashan  themselves  kick. 

The  Squeezing  Method. — The  squeezing  method  (or 
"  nievling, "  as  it  is  called  in  Scotland),  is  infinitely 
superior.  In  it  the  operator  grasps  the  teat  and 
squeezes  it  only,  without  any  pulling — the  arms  and 
elbows  never  moving.  There  is  no  jerking  and  no 
cessation  of  the  sound,  for  the  stream  is  started  from 
the  one  teat  before  it  is  stopped  to  take  a  new  hold 
at  the  other.  The  principal  superiority  of  this 
method  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  deals  gently  with  the 
teat,  so  that  where  there  is  a  tendency  to  soreness, 
the  sores  are  not  continually  being  reopened,  and 
thus  the  animal  stands  more  quietly  during  the  oper- 
ation. Sores  heal  up  more  quickly,  new  ones  are 
not  formed,  and,  consequently,  the  animal  will  be  a 
better  milker.  I  have  seen  a  cow  stand  quite  quietly 
to  a  "nievling"  milker,  when  she  would  get  wild 
with  one  employing  the  stripping  method. 

Wet  and  Dry  Methods. — The  wet  or  the  dry  method 
may  either  of  them  be  employed,  combined  with 
either  of  the  two  others  above  mentioned.  As 
no  one  ever  thinks  of  taking  a  bucket  of  water  into 
the  byre  for  the  purpose  of  wetting  the  hands,  it 
follows  that  in  practice  the  wetting  is  done  by  squirt- 
ing some  milk  on  them,  and  this  is  usually  described 
as  a  nasty  and  injurious  habit.  In  this  question  of 
wet  vs.  dry  milking,  however,  there  is  likely  to  be  a 
considerable  difference  of  opinion.  If  a  person  milks 
on  the  tugging  or  stripping  system,  I  should  not 
care  to  have  him  also  adopting  the  dry  method,  for 
the  reason  that  a  lubricant  is  required  to  lessen  the 
friction  on  the  teat,  and  the  milk  is  the  easiest  of 
application  for  this  purpose.  Even  in  the  squeezing 
system  there  is  some  friction  which  would  be  lessened 
by  moisture.  The  objection  to  wetting  the  hands  is 
that  it  tends  to  taint  the  milk,  and,  as  it  leaves  the 
teats  wet,  they  are  apt  to  get  chapped  or  otherwise 
injured.  Regarding  the  first  objection,  I  personally 
believe  that  the  drawback  is  exaggerated,  for  the 
milk  is  not  coming  into  contact  with  the  hands  as  it 
issues  from  the  orifice  in  the  teat,  and  there  is  likely 
to  be  as  much  taint  communicated  to  the  milk  in  the 
pail  from  dry  scales  and  dirt  dropping  from  the 
hands  in  the  dry  method,  as  there  is  from  drops  of 
milk  falling  from  the  hands  in  the  wet  method.  As 
to  the  evils  which  follow  from  leaving  the  teats  wet, 
I  have  not,  in  my  own  experience,  known  of  any; 
the  teats  and  udders  are  more  likely  to  contract 
chills  and  other  disorders  from  wet  weather  and  lying 
on  damp  ground  than  from  being  wet  in  the  act  of 
milking  indoors.  An  argument  which  is  conclusive 
to  my  mind  is  the  fact  that  cows  are  wet  milked  in  a 
state  of  nature;  they  are  wet  nurses  to  their  own 
calves,  which,  in  the  act  of  sucking,  wet  the  teats, 
and  a  great  many  more  times  daily  than  in  the  case 
of  hand-milking.  In  practice,  again,  even  if  dry 
milking  were  desirable,  it  is  impossible  to  obtain 
milkers  who  can  use  this  method,  and  we  have  to  put 
up  with  such  as  we  can  obtain. 

Cleanliness. — Cleanliness  of  the  milk  is  a  great  de- 
sideratum to  be  aimed  at,  and  for  this  end  some  rec- 
ommend that  the  udders  be  wiped  or  brushed  before 
milking  begins,  so  that  any  adhering  straw  or  dirt 
may  be  removed.  I  should  begin  a  little  further  back 
than  this,  and  have  the  stalls  so  constructed  that 
the  animals  should  stand  and  lie  in  a  cleanly  fashion; 
and  this  is  quite  possible  of  attainment  with  nine- 
teen out  of  every  twenty  cows.  It  would  be  out  of 
place  in  this  paper  to  digress  on  the  proper  con- 
struction of  a  cow  stall,  but  I  have  taken  particular 
notice  of  this  matter  in  the  many  farms  we  have  vis- 
ited in  the  yearly  excursions  of  our  Association,  and 
I  unhesitatingly  affirm  that  in  more  than  one  half  of 
the  byres  we  have  seen  the  animals  have  no  chance 
of  keeping  themselves  clean,  whereas  if  this  were 
properly  attended  to  all  the  fuss  about  cleaning  the 
udders  would  be  unnecessary. 

Gentle  Treatment. — I  may  now  take  up  shortly  the 
general  treatment  of  the  cow  in  connection  with  the 
operation  of  milking.  The  two  main  points  to  be 
attended  to  are  gentleness  and  quickness;  indeed,  of 
the  two  quickness  is  the  chief,  for  a  quick  milker  can 
seldom  be  a  bad  one.  Where  milking  is  done  by  piece- 
work, and  the  tough  cows  are  eliminated,  it  is  cus- 
tomary for  one  person  to  do  ten  in  an  hour;  a  little 
longer  time  being  required  when  all  come  together 
in  full  yield  in  the  beginning  of  summer.  Where  it  is 
not  done  by  piecework,  and  the  cows  are  of  all  sorts, 
it  may  take  half  an  hour  longer;  but  the  more  quickly 
it  is  done,  the  more  will  the  milk-yielding  power  of 
the  animals  be  stimulated.  If  the  milk  is  frothed  in 
the  pail,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  speed 
is  all  right;  but,  if  it  is  not  frothed,  then  the  milker 
is  doing  an  injury  to  the  cows,  and,  if  kept  to 
the  one  lot,  he  would  put  them  prematurely  dry. 
But  the  quality  of  the  milk,  as  well  as  the  quantity, 
is  influenced  by  the  milking  of  the  cows  and  the  man- 
ner thereof.  Dr.  Babcock  found,  in  some  experi- 
ments he  tried  regarding  this  matter,  that  slow  milk- 
ing had  a  very  decided  effect  in  reducing  the  butter 
fat  in  the  milk,  there  being  an  average  decline  of 
over  11  per  cent  in  his  trials  as  a  result  of  slow  milk- 
ing, while  there  was  also  a  decided  diminution  in  the 
quantity;  though  a  prolonged  trial  with  cows  natu- 
rally goiDg  dry,  the  differences  tended  to  disappear. 
The  total  result  over  a  season,  however,  is  beneficial 
to  the  milk  yield  in  the  case  of  quick  milking,  not  to 
speak  of  the  saving  of  time. 


HOR  flCULTURE. 


Other   Problems  of   Oregon  Prune  Growers. 

We  gave  in  last  week's  Rural  some  lessons  which 
Mr.  R.  D.  Allen  of  Silverton,  Oregon,  has  drawn 
from  his  recent  experience  and  observation.  There 
are  a  few  more  considerations  sketched  by  Mr.  Allen 
for  the  Portland  Farmer  which  will  enable  California 
producers  to  understand  more  clearly  the  Oregon 
situation. 

Influence  of  Topography  in  Oregon. — We  have  learned 
by  experience  that  prune  trees  will  not  thrive  on 
low,  swaggy  ground.  No  orchard  will  ever  amount 
to  anything  in  such  places.  All  trees  on  high,  rolling 
ground  are  doing  well,  especially  if  it  has  a  northerly 
exposure.    This  is  by  far  the  best. 

Location  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  ripening 
of  fruit.  It  might  be  inferred  and  is  by  many  sup- 
posed that  fruit  on  a  southern  slope  will  ripen  earlier 
than  that  on  a  northern  slope,  but  this,  I  think,  is 
erroneous.  It  will  as  often  be  seen  that  the  differ- 
ence is  the  other  way,  if  not  invariably  so.  I  will  re- 
late my  own  observations  on  this  point.  In  my  neigh- 
borhood is  a  prune  orchard  on  a  southern  slope  with 
a  fall  of  about  (5  feet  to  the  100.  About  one  mile  north 
of  this  orchard  is  another  prune  orchard  of  the  same 
variety,  on  a  north  slope  facing  the  valley  north  and 
west  of  the  town  of  Silverton,  the  fruit  of  which  in- 
variably ripens  from  eight  to  ten  days  earlier  than 
in  the  first  orchard. 

The  same  difference  is  observed  in  the  ripening  of 
grapes  in  the  respective  localities.  I  account  for 
this  phenomenon  in  this  way:  The  prevailing  winds 
in  this  locality  during  the  summer  months  are  from 
the  north. 

The  highest  ridges  in  the  night  time  are  always 
warmer  than  the  lower.  In  the  valley  north  and  west 
of  Silverton  there  is  a  vast  body  of  warm  air,  which, 
being  heated  during  the  day,  seeks  a  higher  altitude 
and  is  carried  by  the  north  winds  southward,  passing 
near  the  surface  on  the  north  slope  near  the  summit 
of  the  first  ridge  it  comes  in  contact  with,  it  strikes 
the  trees  of  the  latter  orchard,  and,  keeping  onward 
in  its  course,  passes  high  above  the  orchard  on  the 
south  slope,  which  secures  no  warmth  from  this 
source,  but  maintains  its  normal  coolness  incident  to 
the  regular  night  atmosphere. 

Cost  of  Machine  Drying  of  Prunes. — I  have  often 
been  asked  what  it  costs  to  dry  prunes.  In  answer 
to  this  I  will  say  that  much  depends  on  the  season. 
The  past  season  the  cost  of  drving  was  nearly  double 
that  for  the  season  of  1895.  The  past  season,  owing 
to  the  severe  rains,  the  fruit  in  a  great  many  or- 
chards required  a  great  deal  of  sorting,  necessitating 
frequent  handling,  all  of  which  adds  cost.  In  my  own 
orchard  about  half  the  fruit  molded  on  the  trees,  and 
we  found  it  would  not  do  to  mix  the  moldy  prunes 
with  the  good,  so  hand-sorting  was  necessary.  A 
plant  for  properly  handling  a  prune  crop  costs  money. 
There  are  necessary,  not  alone  a  good  evaporator, 
but  there  must  be  an  abundance  of  shedding  in  which 
to  work,  a  system  of  water  works,  and  a  suitable 
storehouse  in  which  to  put  the  dried  fruit,  graders, 
dipping  vats,  hot  water  furnace,  boxes,  etc.  A  plant 
to  turn  out  1500  pounds  of  dried  prunes  per  day  will 
cost  not  less  than  $1000.  With  such  a  plant  you 
should  ordinarily  be  able  to  dry  35,000  or  40,000 
pounds  in  a  season;  however,  the  past  season  was 
made  short  by  the  bad  weather  and  the  capacity  of 
our  dryers  was  cut  down  about  half.  In  the  harvest- 
ing of  my  own  crop  of  19,000  pounds  I  paid  out  for 
hired  help  $113;  add  to  this  fifteen  cords  of  wood  at 
$2;  board  of  hands,  $30,  and  interest  on  $1000  at  10 
per  cent,  $100,  we  have  a  total  of  $273,  or  about  11* 
cents  per  pound.  Average  price  received  for  the 
prunes,  $3.70  per  cwt. ;  less  $1.53  per  cwt.,  leaving  a 
net  of  $2  21  per  cwt.  In  an  ordinary  season  the 
cost  of  drying  would  have  been  much  less. 

Satisfactory  Drier  Not  Yet  Secured. — While  in  the 
past  season  much  has  been  learned  about  driers  and 
drying,  the  problem  of  the  best  method  of  evapora- 
tion is  not  yet  solved.  We  may  yet  devise  a  plan  by 
which  the  cost  of  evaporation  may  be  materially  re- 
duced. 

Very  few  evaporators  the  past  season  were  capa- 
ble of  doing  the  work  that  was  expected  of  them.  A 
drier  with  the  supposed  capacity  of  3000  pounds  per 
day  would  not  turn  out  more  than  1500  pounds, 
though  crowded  to  its  utmost. 

Very  few  could  turn  out  the  fruit  inside  of  forty- 
eight  hours,  when  it  was  expected  they  could  do  it 
in  twenty-four  hours.  Lack  of  heating  capacity  was 
the  trouble  in  a  great  many  instances;  yet,  with  that 
fully  provided  for,  the  prunes,  as  a  rule,  dried 
slowly. 

Of  our  past  in  this  connection,  based  on  my  own 
experience  the  past  season,  I  am  fully  confident  and 
that  is  this:  That  the  system  heretofore  advocated 
by  many  of  us,  to-wit:  that  the  trays  should  be  so 
arranged  as  to  compel  the  air  to  pass  in  between 
them,  and  not  to  allow  it  to  pass  up  through  the 
fruit,  is  erroneous.  I  had  most  of  my  trays  so  ar- 
ranged the  past  season,  and  while  I  kept  up  a  strong 
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draft  between  these  trays  by  means  of  a  most  excel- 
lent system  of  ventilation,  maintaining  a  temperature 
of  170°  to  180°  in  the  draft,  or  150°  to  160°  on  the 
fruit,  I  found  it  utterly  impossible  to  turn  out  the 
fruit  inside  of  forty-eight  hours.  I  had  a  few  trays 
in  one  part  of  my  drier  arranged  in  the  stack  system 
— the  plan  adopted  in  what  is  known  as  the  Flecken- 
stein  drier,  with,  however,  no  appliance  for  operat- 
ing the  stack  so  as  to  get  out  the  bottom  tray,  ex- 
cept by  running  them  in  on  slides,  which  necessi- 
tated frequent  shifting  and  handling  of  the  trays, 
and  I  was  able  to  cure  prunes  in  fine  shape  in 
twenty-four  hours,  or  even  less,  and  the  prunes  were 
even  better  than  those  requiring  forty-eight  hours. 

Vertical  Air  Currents  Preferable. — My  explanation 
of  this  is  that  by  the  former  method  the  dry  air  pass- 
ing so  rapidly  over  the  fruit  causes  rapid  evapora- 
tion of  the  outer  surface  of  the  fruit,  thus  closing  up 
the  pores,  preventing  rapid  evaporation  of  the  inner 
fruit;  whereas  by  the  latter  method  the  air  passing 
up  through  the  upper  trays  has  taken  up  moisture 
from  below,  which  renders  the  evaporation  of  the 
outer  surface  less  rapid,  yet  heaping  up  and  expell- 
ing the  moisture  from  within,  and  as  the  trays  near- 
est the  heat  dry  first  by  removing  them  and  placing 
the  next  tray  near  this  heat,  the  moisture  of  whose 
fruit  has  been  forced  to  the  surface  by  the  heat  to 
which  it  has  been  subjected.  This  tray  is  soon  dried 
sufficiently,  and  is  removed  and  made  ready  for  the 
next  tray,  etc.  Of  course,  without  some  process  by 
which  this  lower  tray  can  be  removed  and  the  next 
tray  brought  down  in  its  place,  automatically,  the 
system  would  involve  too  much  labor,  and  nothing 
would  be  gained.  A  Mr.  Cunningham,  in  the  hills  a 
few  miles  south  of  Salem,  has  a  drier  operated  on 
this  plan  which,  he  tells  me,  is  a  complete  success.  I 
saw  his  product  in  the  Fruit  and  Produce  Co.'s 
warehouse  at  Salem  the  past  season,  and  it  was  to 
my  mind  the  finest  product  I  have  seen  this  year. 

I  understand  that  the  Fleckenstein  drier,  which 
works  on  this  plan,  has  not  given  good  satisfaction 
the  past  season,  but  I  think  the  fault  is  in  lack  of 
proper  heating  capacity  and  that  those  using  them 
have  endeavored  to  run  them  with  too  many  trays  on 
a  stack.  They  are  built  with  trays  3  inches  deep 
and  stacked  up  one  on  top  of  another,  twenty  or 
twenty-four  in  a  section.  I  think  about  ten  or 
twelve  on  top  of  each  other  is  all  that  should  be  used 
in  a  single  section,  and  that  with  proper  heating  ap- 
paratus it  would  be  a  success. 

There  are  many  devices  by  which  the  trays  may  be 
effectually  and  easily  operated,  and  perhaps  Mr. 
Cunningham's,  which  is  not  patented,  is  as  good  as 
any.  The  main  thing  is  a  strong  circulation  of  air. 
Mr.  Cunningham  secures  this  by  an  inflow  of  about 
10  square  inches  for  each  bushel  of  fruit,  and  a  tall 
ventilating  shaft  into  which  a  shaft  from  each  sec- 
tion or  stack  of  trays  are  discharged. 


The  Robe  de  Sergeant. 


To  the  Editor: — All  fruit  growers  in  California 
are  trying  to  raise  larger  fruit,  because  the  market 
requires  it;  and  this  is  especially  true  of  prunes. 
Six  years  ago  I  planted  my  twenty-acre  orchard, 
and  hearing  a  great  deal  about  Robe  de  Sergeants, 
I  gathered  all  the  information  I  could  get,  and  set 
out  about  400  of  this  variety  in  a  block  by  them- 
selves. My  experience  with  them  is  as  follows: 
For  the  first  three  years  they  grow  vigorously  to 
wood,  with  a  great  tendency  to  lean  over  from  the 
wind.  The  wood  is  very  soft,  and  the  tree  should 
be  trimmed  back,  leaving  more  of  the  main  wood  to 
start  with  than  with  French  prunes,  because  the 
limbs  do  not  branch  out  much. 

They  seem  to  have  a  great  many  enemies.  About 
one  tree  out  of  every  five  is  sickly  and  stunted, 
covered  with  a  small  scale,  and  the  bark  looking 
black  and  smutty.  Borers  get  in  very  easily  and 
work  deep  into  the  wood;  the  limbs  break  off  easily 
at  the  crotches.  Whatever  happens  to  the  tree,  it 
keeps  alive,  but  don't  grow  after  once  being  stunted. 

The  Robe  de  Sergeant  with  me  is  rather  a  shy 
bearer;  but  the  fruit  is  big,  round  and  very  darkv 
drys  quite  sweet  when  left  on  the  tree  till  fuliy  ripe. 
It  has  to  be  partly  hand  picked,  which  is  a  great 
drawback  ;  the  fruit  does  not  come  off  the  tree 
readily  by  shaking,  and  gets  bruised  by  falling  on 
the  ground.  Chickens  are  very  fond  of  the  prunes, 
and  get  away  with  them  or  spoil  them  by  per- 
forating them. 

In  curing  Robe  de  Sergeants,  they  should  be 
treated  like  French  prunes,  but  dipped  a  little 
shorter  time,  because  the  skin  is  very  tender. 

For  jelly  making  they  have  no  equal. 

The  above  observations  are  on  trees  on  the  Myro- 
bolan  root,  on  a  rich  and  medium  rich  soil,  under- 
laid by  a  rather  stiff  grayish  and  yellowish  clay. 
I  hope  other  growers  will  give  their  observations. 
I  would  not  recommend  the  Robe  de  Sergeant  as  a 
very  profitable  orchard  tree.  A.  M. 

San  Jose,  Jan.  8th. 

[This  record  of  observation  is  very  interesting. 
Evidently,  in  some  respects,  the  trees  have  had  a 
hard  time.    If  protected  from  scale  and  borers,  they 


would  have  done  somewhat  better.  Who  will  give 
further  accounts  of  experience?  How  do  the  trees 
do  on  other  roots  and  in  soil  suited  to  other  roots? 
No  doubt  many  have  interesting  facts  in  this  line. — 
Ed  ] 


The  Importing  Trade  of  1897. 


The  green  fruit  season  of  1897,  says  the  N.  Y. 
Fruitman  and  Guide,  will  never  be  forgotten.  Such 
a  disastrous  season  as  the  one  just  closed  has  never 
been  known  in  the  history  of  the  Italian  fruit  im- 
porting business  in  America. 

There  have  been  innumerable  causes  attributed 
for  the  apparent  chronic  state  of  affairs,  but  the 
principal  ones  and  those  most  easily  found  are  the 
following: 

The  large  importation. 

The  financial  situation  in  the  United  States. 

The  enormous  production  of  domestic  green  fruits. 

These  causes  and  effects  found  and  experimented 
upon  during  the  season  just  ended,  are  such  that 
much  material  for  argument  is  offered  for  investiga- 
tion and  study.  Iuuthe  interest  of  this  industry,  and 
for  the  general  welfare  of  speculators  doing  business 
in  this  line  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  that  heavenly 
paradise,  California.  This  prodigious  State  is  now 
recognized  as  the  fruit  center  from  which  carload 
after  carload  is  dispatched  throughout  the  United 
States. 

THE  VINEYARD. 


Vine  Pruning. 


NUMBER  I. 


localities  where  the  vine  is  reduced  to  a  mere  stump; 
barely  rising  above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  These 
various  systems  will  not  be  discussed  here,  but  only 
those  which  experience  has  shown  to  be  most 
adapted  to  California  conditions. 

No  account,  however  detailed,  of  any  system  can 
replace  the  intelligence  of  the  cultivator.  For  this 
reason  the  general  principles  of  plant  physiology 
which  underlie  all  proper  pruning  and  training  are 
discussed  in  connection  with  the  several  systems 


By  P.  T.  Bioletti,  in  Bulletin  119  of  the  Experiment  Station  of  the 
University  of  California. 

The  literature  relating  to  the  pruning  and  train- 
ing of  the  vine  is  already  very  voluminous,  but  there 
seems  to  be  no  work  which  treats  the  subject  in  a 
thorough  and  convenient  way  for  California  vine 
growers.  Publications  in  English  refer  generally  to 
methods  suited  to  the  Eastern  States  or  to  hot 
house  cultivation,  while  foreign  publications,  besides 
being  more  or  less  inaccessible,  treat  the  subject  so 
widely  that  the  grower  is  at  a  loss  what  to  choose 
from  such  a  mass  of  material.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
this  Bulletin,  therefore,  to  present  a  brief  summary 
of  what  in  foreign  methods  seems  useful  and  appli- 


TYPICAL  VINE 


SHOWING   PRINCIPAL  PARTS 


cable  to  California  conditions,  together  with  the 
results  of  experiments  on  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia vine  plots,  and  of  observations  made  in  numerous 
vineyards  in  various  regions  of  the  State. 
Almost  every  vine  growing  district  has  its  pecu- 


ARM   OF   VINE   SHOWING    DIFFERENT  GROWTHS 


liar  systems  of  training,  ranging  from  the  non- 
]  training  usual  in  parts  of  Italy,  where  the  vine 
;  spreads  almost  at  will  over  trees  planted  for  the 

purpose,  to  the  acme  of  mutilation  practiced  in  rr.u,ny 


RIGHT   AND    WRONG   CUTS   IN  PRUNING. 

described.  This  should  aid  the  grower  in  choosing 
that  system  most  suited  to  the  conditions  of  his  vine- 
yard, and  to  modify  it  to  suit  special  conditions  and 
seasons.  All  the  operations  of  pruning,  tying,  stak- 
ing, etc.,  to  which  a  cultivated  vine  owes  its  form, 
are  conveniently  considered  together. 

No  cultivated  plant  is  susceptible  of  such  a  variety 
of  modes  of  training  as  the  vine,  and  none  can  with- 
stand such  an  amount  of  abuse  in  this  matter  and 
radical  interference  with  its  natural  mode  of  growth. 
On  the  other  hand,  no  plant,  perhaps,  is  so  sensitive 
to  proper  treatment,  or  responds  so  readily  to  a 
rational  mode  of  pruning  and  training. 

Objects  of  Pruning. — The  objects  of  pruning  are  (a) 
to  facilitate  cultivation  and  gathering,  (b)  to  increase 
the  average  yield,  and  (c)  to  improve  the  quality  of 
fruit.  The  vine  must  not  be  trained  so  high  that 
the  grapes  are  difficult  to  gather,  nor 
allowed  to  spread  its  arms  so  wide 
that  the  cultivation  of  the  ground  is 
unduly  interfered  with.  Vines  un- 
touched by  the  pruner's  knife  bear 
irregularly,  a  year  of  over-bearing 
being  followed  by  several  of  under- 
bearing  as  a  consequence  of  exhaustion 
caused  by  a  too  severe  drain  on  the  re- 
serve forces  of  the  plant.  The  grapes 
on  untrained  or  improperly  trained 
vines  are  exposed  to  different  condi- 
tions of  heat  and  light,  and  conse- 
quently develop  and  ripen  unevenly. 

Physiological  Principles. — The  main 
facts  regarding  the  physiology  of  the 
vine  to  be  kept  in  mind  in  this  con- 
nection are  : 

1.  The  vine  feeds  by  means  of  the 
green  coloring  matter  (chlorophyll)  of  its  leaves. 
It  obtains  the  sugar,  starch,  etc.,  which  it  needs 
from  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air,  which  is  con- 
verted into  these  substances  by  the  chlorophyll 
under  the  influence  of  light.    A  certain  amount  of 

green  leaf  surface  functioning  for  a 
certain  time  is  necessary  to  produce 
sufficient  nourishment  for  the  vital 
needs  of  the  vine  and  for  the  produc- 
tion of  a  crop.  Those  leaves  most 
exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun 
are  most  active  in  absorbing  food. 
The  youngest  leaves  take  all  their 
nourishment  from  the  older  parts  of 
the  plant  ;  somewhat  older  leaves  use 
up  more  nutrient  material  in  growing 
than  they  absorb  from  the  air.  A 
young  shoot  may  thus  be  looked  upon 
as,  in  a  sense,  parasitic  upon  the 
rest  of  the  vine.  The  true  feeders  of 
the  vine  and  of  its  crop  are  the 
mature,  dark-green  leaves. 

2.  Within  certain  limits  the  fruit- 
fulness  of  a  vine  or  of  a  part  of  a  vine 
is  inversely  proportional  to  its  vegeta- 
tive vigor.  Methods  which  tend  to 
increase  the  vegetative  vigor  of  a  vine 
or  of  a  part  of  a  vine  tend  to  diminish 
its  bearing  qualities,  while,  on  the 
contrary,  anything    which  diminishes 

vegetative  vigor  tends  to  increase  fruitfulness. 
Failure  to  reckon  with  this  fact  and  to  maintain  a 
proper  mean  between  the  two  extremes  leads,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  comparative  sterility,  and,  on  the 
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Now,  if  the  cane  be  cut  off  at  CI,  in  the  middle  of  an 
internode,  the  pith  will  shrink  away  and  leave  a 
little  hollow  in  which  the  rain  collects.  This  is  an 
excellent  breeding  place  for  fungi  and  bacteria, 
which  cause  rotting  of  the  pith  and  frequently  kill 
the  bud.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  cane  be  cut  at 
C2,  through  a  node,  a  protecting  cover  of  hard  wood 
is  left,  which  is  an  effectual  barrier  against  decay 
organisms.  If  a  spur  projects  too  far  from  the  vine 
and  it  is  desirable  to  make  it  as  short  as  possible  in 
order  not  to  interfere  with  cultivation,  it  should  be 
cut  at  C  and  the  cut  made  as  nearly  vertical  as  pos- 
sible. This  allows  the  water  to  run  off,  and  leaves 
less  pith  to  foster  the  growth  of  the  fungi. 

At  the  base  of  the  cane  there  is  a  slight  enlarge- 
ment (E).  In  removing  a  cane  completely  the  cut 
should  be  made  just  above  this  enlargement.  This 
is  the  most  favorable  place  for  healing,  as  it  makes 
the  smallest  possible  wound  and  does  not  leave  a 
projecting  stump  of  dead  wood  to  prevent  the  heal- 
ing tissues  from  closing  over  the  wound.  In  remov- 
ing a  piece  of  older  wood,  as  at  K°  and  Tl,  Fig.  2,  it 
is  advisable  not  to  cut  too  close  for  fear  of  injuring 
the  spur  by  the  drying  out  of  the  wood.  The  pro- 
jecting pieces  of  dead  wood  left  in  this  way  should 
be  carefully  removed  the  next  year  in  order  to  allow 
the  wound  to  heal  over.  The  large  cuts  which  are 
thus  occasionally  necessary  are  most  easily  per- 
formed by  means  of  a  well-made  and  well-sharpened 
pair  of  two-hand  pruning  shears.  These  shears  are 
often  to  be  preferred  to  the  ordinary  one-hand 
shears  because  they  render  the  cutting  through  the 
noiles  easier  and  do  away  almost  entirely  with  the 
necessity  of  a  saw.  Of  course,  a  careless  workman 
may  split  and  injure  vines  seriously  by  using  long- 
handled  shears  clumsily,  but  the  bending  of  arms  to 
facilitate  cutting  with  the  one-hand  shears  often  re- 
sults in  the  same  evil.  The  one-hand  shears,  how- 
ever, are  more  convenient  when  many  long  fruiting 
canes  are  left,  as  the  necessary  trimming  off  of 
tendrils  and  laterals  is  more  easily  performed  with 
them. 

THE  IRRIGATOR. 

Irrigation  in  Southern  California. 


Last  year  was  a  notable  one  in  the  development 
of  water  iu  the  extreme  southern  part  of  the  State. 
During  '97  the  great  water  system  of  the  Southern 
California  Mountain  Water  Co.  was  greatly  devel- 


land  orange  grower,  has  not  made  an  original  dis- 
covery, but  has  simply  resurrected  a  pre-historic 
practice.  So  far  as  Mr.  Yarnell  is  concerned,  how- 
ever, it  is  original,  and  as  in  use  elsewhere  it  is  a 
dual  discovery. 

The  principal  supply  of  irrigating  water  in  High- 
land is  delivered  on  the  15-day  plan,  each  irrigator's 
run  repeating  itself  at  regular  intervals  throughout 
the  season.  Formerly  fifteen  days  was  thought  to 
be  a  long  time  between  drinks  for  an  orchard  ;  but 
ideas  change,  and  it  is  now  commonly  believed  that 
a  thorough  irrigation  once  a  month  is  not  only  better 
for  the  trees,  but  entails  less  labor  upon  theorchard- 
ist.  Consequently  the  practice  of  watering  one-half 
of  the  orchard  with  each  alternate  15-day  run  has 
become  quite  general. 

It  was  this  method  that  led  to  Mr.  Yarnell's  dis- 
covery. His  orchard  contained  an  odd  number  of 
rows,  the  central  row  being  analogous,  as  it  were,  to 
Mason  and  Dixon's  line.  When  the  north  half  of  the 
orchard  drank  it  was  Yank,  and  when  the  south  took 
water  it  was  Reb.  Mr.  Yarnell  frankly  admits  that 
a  whole  year  passed  before  he  was  able  to  say 
whether  it  was  irrigated  once  in  fifteen  days  or  once 
in  thirty  days,  for  it  was  watered  on  alternate  sides 
on  every  15-day  run.  While  meditating  upon  this 
perplexing  problem  he  noticed  that  that  particular 
row  looked  remarkably  well — that  it  had  outgrown 
the  others  and  did  not  show  signs  of  thirst  during 
the  last  days  of  waiting,  as  did  those  receiving  water 
on  both  sides  once  in  thirty  days.  Being  a  man  who 
does  his  own  thinking,  he  began  analyzing  the  water, 
and  his  conclusions  ran  somewhat  as  follows: 
"  Where  all  the  soil  tributary  to  a  tree  is  saturated 
with  moisture  all  the  plant  food  therein  contained  is 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  tree,  and  the  tree,  sup- 
posing that  the  feast  will  be  continuous,  falls  to  like 
a  lad  at  a  picnic.  A  vigorous  growth  begins,  and 
the  consequent  draft  on  the  soil  moisture  forces  the 
tree  to  suspend  and  perhaps  to  display  the  distress 
signal  before  the  next  irrigation.  It  follows,  there- 
fore, that  this  row,  having  had  its  rations  more  ra- 
tionally supplied,  has  experienced  no  famine  and  has 
plodded  along  like  the  tortoise,  to  the  first  place  in 
the  race." 

Acting  upon  this  philosophy  Mr.  Yarnell  is  this 
year  irrigating  alternate  spaces  (not  alternate  rows) 
in  his  orchard  every  fifteen  days,  thus  giving  water 
to  alternate  sides  of  each  row  on  each  run,  the  ap- 
plication being  made,  of  course,  by  the  furrow  sys- 
tem. There  may,  perhaps,  be  some  minor  objections 
to  this  innovation,  such  as  the  necessity  in  cross  cul- 
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other,  to  overbearing  and  premature  exhaustion. 

3.  The  vine  tends  to  force  out  terminal  buds  and 
to  expend  most  of  its  energy  on  the  shoots  farthest 
from  the  trunk.  To  keep  the  vine  within  practical 
limits,  this  tendency  must  be  controlled  by  the  re- 
moval of  the  terminal  buds,  or  by  measures  which 
check  the  flow  of  sap  and  force  the  growth  of  buds 
nearer  the  stock. 

4.  The  nearer  a  shoot  approaches  the  vertical  the 
more  vigorous  it  will  be. 

5.  The  size  of  shoots  and  of  fruit  is,  within  certain 
limits,  inversely  as  their  amount.  That  is,  with  a 
given  vine,  or  arm  of  a  vine,  the  fewer  shoots  al- 
lowed to  grow  the  larger  each  will  be,  and  the  same 
is  true  of  bunches  of  fruit. 

6.  Other  conditions  being  equal,  an  excess  of 
foliage  is  accompanied  by  a  small  amount  of  fruit ; 
an  excess  of  fruit  by  diminished  foliage. 

7.  Shoots  coming  from  one-year-old  wood  growing 
out  of  two-year-old  wood  are  alone  to  be  depended 
on  for  fruit"    Other  shoots  are  usually  sterile. 

8.  Bending,  twisting  or  otherwise  injuring  the 
tissues  of  the  vine  or  its  branches  tends  to  diminish 
its  vegetative  vigor,  and  therefore,  unless  excessive, 
to  increase  its  fertility. 

A  description  of  a  typical  vine,  giving  the  names 
of  the  principal  parts,  will  make  clear  the  accounts 
of  methods  to  be  given  later.  Fig.  1  represents  a 
vine  of  no  particular  order  of  pruning,  showing  the 
various  parts.  The  main  body  of  the  vine  (T)  is 
called  the  trunk  or  stem  ;  the  principal  divisions  (B) 
branches  ;  the  smaller  divisions  (A)  arms,  and  the 
ultimate  ramifications  (C)  shoots  when  green,  and 
canes  when  mature.  A  shoot  growing  out  of  the 
vine  above  ground  on  any  part  older  than  one  year 
(WS)  is  called  a  water  sprout.  Shoots  coming  from 
any  part  of  the  vine  below  ground  (S)  are  called 
suckers.  When  a  cane  is  cut  back  to  1,  2,  3  or  4 
eyes  it  is  called  a  spur  (R). 

When  a  shoot  or  cane  of  one  season  sends  out  a 
secondary  shoot  of  the  same  season,  the  latter  (L)  is 
called  a  lateral. 

Fig.  2  represents  an  arm  of  a  vine  as  it  appears  in 
winter  after  the  leaves  have  fallen.  The  canes  (Wl) 
are  the  matured  shoots  of  the  previous  spring. 
W2,  W3,  W4  represent  2,  3,  and  4-year  old  wood, 
respectively.  Near  the  base  of  each  cane  is  a  basal 
bud  or  eye  (B°).  In  counting  the  number  of  eyes  on 
a  spur  the  basal  eye  is  not  included.  A  cane  cut  at 
Kl,  for  instance,  leaves  a  spur  of  one  eye,  at  K2  a 
spur  of  two  eyes,  and  so  on.  When  more  than  four 
eyes  are  left  the  piece  is  generally  called  a  fruiting 
cane  (Fig.  1,  F),  The  canes  (C,  CI)  coming  from 
two-year-old  wood  (W2)  possess  fruit  buds  ;  that  is, 
they  are  capable  of  producing  fruit-bearing  shoots. 
Water  sprouts  (WS)  and"  suckers  (S)  do  not  ordina- 
rily produce  fruit-bearing  shoots.  Below  the  basal 
bud  each  cane  has  one  or  more  dormant  buds  (b 
Fig.  3)  which  do  not  grow  unless  the  number  of  eyes 
left  by  pruning  or  frost  is  insufficient  to  relieve  the 
excess  of  sap  pressure.  These  buds  produce  sterile 
shoots.  Each  eye  on  a  cane  has,  at  its  base,  two 
dormant  buds.  One  of  these  sometimes  giows  out 
the  year  it  is  formed,  making  a  lateral  (L,  Figs.  1, 
2).  These  laterals  may  send  out  secondary  laterals 
(SL,  Fig.  1).  It  is  on  the  laterals  and  secondary 
laterals  that  the  so-called  second  and  third  crops 
are  borne. 

Pruning  for  Wood  and  for  Fruit. — One  of  the  chief 
aims  of  pruning  is  to  maintain  a  just  equilibrium 
between  vegetative  vigor  and  fertility.  We  must, 
then,  prune  for  both  wood  and  fruit.  A  vine  which 
has  become  enfeebled  by  over-bearing  should  be 
pruned  for  wood.  By  this  is  meant  that  only  a  small 
number  of  buds  should  be  left.  As  all  the  energies 
of  the  vine  have  to  be  expended  on  a  small  number 
of  shoots,  these  shoots  grow  with  more  than  ordi- 
nary vigor.  Under  these  conditions  the  vine  bears 
little  ;  first,  because  the  eyes  near  the  bases  of  the 
canes,  which  are  the  only  ones  left  in  very  short 
pruning,  are  naturally  less  fruitful  than  those  far- 
ther removed  from  the  main  body  of  the  vine  ;  and, 
second,  because  an  exceptionally  vigorous  shoot  is 
generally  sterile.  The  vine  is  thus  strengthened, 
and,  as  the  stores  of  nutriment  provided  by  a  vigor- 
ous vegetation  are  not  drawn  upon  by  a  heavy  crop, 
the  increased  vigor  of  the  vine  is  more  marked  the 
second  year.  The  second  year,  therefore,  more  wood 
may  be  left  and  the  crop  increased  without  detri- 
ment to  the  vine. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  vine  which  "goes  to  wood  " 
must  be  pruned  for  fruit.  For  this  purpose  we  in- 
crease the  number  of  buds  left  and  choose  the  most 
fruitful  wood.  The  largest  canes  are  the  least  fruit- 
ful, while  the  smallest  have  not  the  necessary  vigor 
to  support  a  large  crop.  The  best  cane  to  leave  for 
fruit,  then,  is  one  of  medium  size,  with  well-formed 
eyes. 

Proper  Method  of  Making  Cuts. — It  is  by  no  means 
a  matter  of  indifference  just  where  the  cut  is  made 
in  removing  a  cane  or  arm.  This  will  be  made 
clearer  by  referring  to  Fig.  3.  The  upper  part  of 
the  spur  is  represented  as  split  in  two  longitudinally 
in  order  to  show  the  internal  structure  of  the  cane. 
It  will  be  noted  that  at  each  bud  there  is  a  slight 
swelling  of  the  cane.  This  is  called  a  node,  and  the 
space  between  an  internode.  The  internodes  are 
filled  with  soft  pith,  but  at  each  node  there  is  a 
growth  of  hard  wood  extending  through  the  cane. 


oped.  The  system  comprises  four  immense  reserv- 
oirs, known  as  the  Morena,  Upper  and  Lower  Otay 
and  Barrett's.  During  the  year  the  Lower  Otay 
reservoir  was  completed.  The  reservoir  dam  is  130 
feet  high  and  will  impound  42,000  acre-feet  of  water. 
The  Upper  Otay  is  a  storage,  and  not  a  catchment, 
reservoir,  and  at  120-foot  contour  will  impound  1059 
inches.  So  far,  only  the  foundation  of  this  structure 
has  been  laid.  The  Morena  dam,  of  which  an  en- 
graving is  here  given,  has  been  constructed  to  a 
height  of  almost  100  feet,  but  another  50  feet  must 
be  added  before  the  structure  is  complete.  At  150 
feet  this  reservoir  will  impound  3219  inches  of  water. 
These  works,  when  completed,  will  represent  an  in- 
vestment of  at  least  $3,000,000,  and  will  command 
thousands  of  acres  of  productive  land  iu  southern 
California. 


A  New  Scheme  in  Irrigating. 


It  may  be  true  that  there  is  nothing  new  under 
the  sun.  If  it  is,  then,  according  to  W.  M.  Bristol 
in  the  Los  Angeles  Cultivator,  John  Yarnell,  a  High- 


I  tivation,  of  going  over  the  entire  tract  each  time. 
There  is  little  danger,  however,  of  over-tillage,  and 
the  arguments  in  its  favor  should  at  least  entitle  it 
to  a  seasor.  's  trial. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


Tapeworms  and  Turkeys. 


Tapeworms,  as  well  as  the  infectious  liver  disease 
termed  blackhead,  kill  many  young  turkeys  at  the 
East,  according  to  Samuel  Cushman.  When  dissect- 
ing turkeys  (sick  ones  selected  from  many  different 
flocks)  with  Dr.  Smith,  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry, for  evidences  of  blackhead  disease,  they 
were  very  particular  to  examine  the  intestines  of 
each  for  tapeworms,  and  found  more  were  infested 
than  we  had  even  suspected.  Of  the  sixty-five  sick 
turkeys  showing  no  traces  of  the  liver  disease,  forty 
had  tapeworms  in  their  intestines.  These  worms 
were  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  several  inches  in 
length.    Occasionally  those  a  foot  or  more  long  were 
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found.  In  some  specimens  great  numbers  of  very 
minute  worms  lined  the  upper  intestine;  others  con- 
tained only  large,  fully  developed  worms  in  the  lower 
intestine.  One  bird  from  a  flock,  the  turkeys  of 
which  had  been  dying  for  over  a  month  and  from 
which  thirty  had  been  lost  within  a  week,  was 
badly  infested,  and  no  other  cause  for  sickness  could 
be  discovered.  One  little  turkey  three  or  four  weeks 
old  from  another  flock  had  many  small  worms  in  the 
duodenum,  while  the  lower  intestine  was  almost 
completely  filled  with  a  tangled  bunch  of  worms, 
about  fifty  in  number,  several  inches  in  length. 

This  trouble  is  very  prevalent  in  some  flocks  dur- 
ing the  spring  and  summer  at  the  East,  and  especi- 
ally in  July  and  August  among  turkeys  on  land  which 
has  been  overstocked  with  them  for  several  years. 
Evidently  the  younger  the  turkeys  receive  the  para- 
sites the  more  they  suffer.  The  worms  probably 
irritate  the  bowels,  cause  digestive  derangement, 
diarrhea,  weaknes  and  death.  A  few  worms  may  do 
a  little  harm,  while  a  great  number  may  be  fatal. 
Doubtless  if  they  survive  until  the  embryos  have 
developed  and  have  mostly  passed,  they  may 
recover.  At  certain  seasons  segments  of  these 
worms  may  be  found  early  in  the  morning  under  the 
roosts  among  the  droppings  of  the  infested  turkeys. 

Tapeworms  cause  more  loss  among  Western 
sheep,  it  is  said,  than  any  other  disease.  As  their 
name  implies,  they  are  flat  worms.  They  have  a 
head  and  many  joints,  or  segments.  They  have  no 
mouth,  their  nourishment — the  digested  contents  of 
the  intestines  of  their  host — being  received  by  ab- 
sorption. The  head  attaches  itself  to  the  lining  of 
the  intestines  by  its  suckers,  or  by  curved,  claw-like 
hooks.  The  segments  are  gradually  formed  next  to 
the  head  and  are  pushed  back  by  the  formation  of 
new  ones,  and  finally  reach  a  position  at  the  opposite 
extremity,  or  tail,  when  they  mature,  separate  and 
pass  away.  When  mature  each  segment  is  full  of 
embryo  tapeworms.  These  embryos,  those  of  most 
species,  are  taken  up  by  some  animal,  within  which 
they  pass  the  intermediate  stage  of  development  and 
then  pass  to  their  final  host.    Dr.  Salmon  thinks  it 


will  be  found  that  earthworms,  insects  or  snails  are 
the  intermediate  host  of  these  tapeworm  embryos; 
that  they  probably  are  not  able  to  develop  without 
an  intermediate  host. 

The  longer  tapeworm-infected  turkeys  have  been 
kept  on  a  place  and  the  greater  the  number  annually 
grown  the  more  thoroughly  will  tapeworm  eggs  be 
sown  upon  the  land.    If  you  can  keep  the  breeding 
turkeys  free  from  the  worms  you  may  prevent  them 
from  sowing  the  seeds  of  the  tapeworm  crop.  Dosing 
them  in  winter  and  spring  to  free  then  would  be  an 
important  preventive  measure.     They  should  be 
confined  to  an  inclosure  while  being  treated  and  the 
ground  and  their  droppings  frequently  disinfected 
to  destroy  the  eggs  that  pass  off.   The  little  turkeys 
should  be  raised  on  land  that  turkeys  or  chickens 
have  not  run  on  for  years,  as  well  as  given  an  occa- 
sional dose  that  will  kill  worms.    Possibly  wild  birds 
i  and  animals  may  infest  such  ground  with  the  same 
|  embryos.  Freshly  powdered  kousso  is  recommended 
j  as  one  of  the  best  worm  medicines  for  human  beings. 
The  dose  for  a  child  of  six  years  is  one-fourth  ounce, 
given  in  the  morning  on  an  empty   stomach.  A 
previous  evacuation  of  the  bowels  is  recommended, 
as  well  as  a  brisk  cathartic,  should  the  medicine  not 
act  on  the  bowels  within  three  or  four  hours.  One 
[  dose  is   usually  sufficient  to  destroy  the  worms,  i 
I  Kousso  poisons  the  worms  but  not  the  patient.  Male 
]  fern  is  also  efficient  but  an  overdose  poisons  the 
i  patient.    Tansy,  powdered  areca  nut  and  ground 
I  pumpkin  seed  are  also  used  as  remedies.  Asafoetida 
j  and  turpentine  are  recommended.    Turkey  growers 
j  should  cautiously  test  the  remedy  to  learn  the  proper 
;  dose  for  little  turkeys.    We  have  not  done  that. 


Chickens  on  a  Mixed  Farm. 


That  there  are  localities  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
poultry  business  cannot  be  questioned,  and  Kings 
county,  says  the  Hanford  Journal,  is  one  of  these 
localities.  The  amount  of  eggs  and  poultry  shipped 
out  of  Kings  county  annually  is  surprising,  and  this 


output  is  increasing  yearly,  as  our  farmers  are  real- 
izing the  steady  and  reliable  income  from  poultry 
raising,  and  are  improving  the  breed  of  their  fowls, 
and  taking  more  care  of  the  birds  that  really  lay 
them  golden  eggs,  as  did  the  fabled  bird  of  old. 

From  C.  F.  Fuller,  whose  farm  is  near  Cross 
creek,  five  and  one-half  miles  east  and  a  little  south 
of  Hanford,  we  have  obtained  a  statement  of  the 
profits  he  realized  last  year  from  175  hens,  from  Jan. 
1,  1897,  to  Jan.  1,  1898.  He  kept  a  daily  record  of 
the  eggs  gathered  and  the  money  received  for  the 
same,  and  the  result  is  as  follows: 


1697H  dozen  eggs,  net  returns  $235  8254 

Express  charges  on  above  to  San  Francisco          39  55 

Commission   14  00 

Gross  sum  realized  from  eggs  $289  37V4 

Chickens  sold,  net  $113  39 

Eggs  sold,  net    235  82V4 


Total  returns,  net  $349  21VJ 

Total  amount  realized  per  hen,  net    2  00 


The  above  is  the  financial  result  of  the  eggs  sold. 
All  the  eggs  needed  for  the  family  larder  were  used 
and  no  account  kept  of  them. 

Mr.  Fuller  began  on  Jan.  1,  1897.  with  175  good 
hens.  On  Jan.  1,  1898,  he  began,  with  175  of  the 
best  selected  hens  from  his  band,  another  year  of 
profitable  poultry  raising. 

His  poultry  are  half  and  quarter  breed  Leg- 
horns. He  attributes  his  success  in  securing  such 
good  financial  results,  not  only  to  excellent  climatic 
conditions,  but  to  good  care.  Only  part  of  his  time, 
however,  is  devoted  to  poultry  raising,  as  he  has  a 
forty-acre  farm  on  which  he  raises  pigs  for  market, 
his  own  garden  truck,  also  hay,  etc.,  which  affords 
him  quite  an  income  aside  from  his  poultry.  But  he 
finds  plenty  of  time  from  his  other  farm  work  to  give 
his  poultry  good  care.  They  are  kept  constantly 
supplied  with  pure,  fresh  water  and  gravel.  He 
feeds  plenty  of  Egyptain  corn,  in  the  head,  raising 
the  corn  on  his  own  place.  Feeding  corn  in  the  head 
makes  the  chickens  "  scratch  for  a  living,"  and  thus 
earn  their  daily  bread  in  another  way  than  "laying 
for  it." 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


A  Little  Boy's  Lament. 


I'm  going  back  down  to  grandpa's, 

I  won't  come  back  no  more 
To  hear  the  remarks  about  my  feet 

A-muddyin'  up  the  floor. 
They's  too  much  said  about  my  clothes, 

The  scoldin's  never  done; 
I'm  goin'  back  down  to  grandpa's, 

Where  a  boy  kin  hev  some  fun. 

I  dug  up  half  his  garden 

A-gittin'  worms  for  bait; 
He  said  he  used  to  like  it 

When  I  laid  abed  so  late ; 
He  said  that  pie  was  good  fer  boys, 

And  candy  made  'em  grow ; 
Ef  I  can't  go  to  grandpa's, 

I'll  turn  pirate  first,  you  know. 

He  let  me  take  his  shotgun, 

An'  loaded  it  for  me; 
The  cats  they  hid  out  in  the  barn, 

The  hens  flew  up  a  tree. 
I  had  a  circus  in  the  yard 

With  twenty  other  boys— 
I'm  going  back  to  grandpa's. 

Where  they  ain't  afraid  of  noise. 

He  didn't  make  me  comb  my  hair 

But  once  or  twice  a  week ; 
He  wasn't  watchin'  out  fer  words 

I  didn't  orter  speak. 
He  told  me  stories  'bout  the  war 

And  Injuns  shot  out  West; 
Oh,  I'm  goin'  down  to  grandpa's, 

Fer  he  knows  wot  boys  like  best. 

He  even  run  a  race  with  me, 

But  had  to  stop  an'  cough; 
He  rode  my  bicycle  and  laughed 

Bec'us  he  tumbled  off. 
He  knew  the  early  apple  trees 

Around  within  a  mile; 
Oh,  grandpa  was  a  dandy, 

An'  was  "  in  it  "  all  the  while. 

I  bet  you  grandpa's  lonesome, 

I  don't  care  what  you  say ; 
I  seen  him  kinder  cryin' 

When  you  took  me  away. 
When  you  talk  to  me  of  heaven, 

Where  all  the  good  folks  go, 
I  guess  I'll  go  to  grandpa's 

An'  we'll  have  good  times,  I  know. 

—A.  T.  Worden. 


The  Rose  of  Cuba. 


A  thick  fog  isolated  all  beneath  its 
folds.  From  the  shore  Meg  could  not 
even  discern  the  lighthouse  fifty  yards 
behind  her.  The  peculiar  carrying 
properties  of  a  fog  brought  to  her  ear 
sounds  from  the  mainland,  and  the  bell 
buoy  on  the  far-off  Graves  seemed  ring- 
ing at  her  side.  The  tolling  of  bells  on 
vessels  at  anchor  in  the  Roads  and 
whistles  from  cautiously  moving  steam- 
ers created  an  almost  ghostly  sense  of 
companionship.  The  fog  siren  at  the 
light  was  sending  forth  regularly  its 
ponderous,  vibrating  shaft  of  sound 
which  the  fog  mocked — beating  it  back 
and  bringing  it  to  the  ears  of  those  on 
shipboard  from  an  entirely  different 
quarter.  Meg  found  exhilaration  in  the 
fog.  The  wet  air  brought  a  rich  color 
to  her  cheeks  and  coaxed  out  little 
curling  locks  of  hair. 

Suddenly  their  glided  out  from  the 
fog  a  row-boat  rigged  to  carry  a  small 
spirit-sail,  which  now  hung  empty  of 
wind  while  the  boat  went  forward  under 
short,  quick  oar  strokes.  Meg  shouted 
and  the  rower  turned  his  head: — 

"  Hello,  Meg  !  I  was  goin'  on  to  the 
boat-house,  but  I'll  come  ashore  here." 

He  brought  the  boat's  bow  round 
and  ran  her  up  on  the  pebbly  beach. 

"  I've  got  the 'Rose  of  Cuba'  lyin' 
out  there  in  the  Roads,  waiting  for  the 
fog  to  lift  and  go  up  to  the  city.  We 
could  have  gone  up  last  night,  but  the 
wind  flatted  out  at  sunset  an'  along 
towards  mornin'  this  fog  come  up." 

"  Don't  you  pull,  Meg;  she's  too 
heavy  for  you  to  handle." 

He  took  a  roll  of  old  sail  from  the 
stern  and  led  the  way  toward  the  boat- 
house. 

"  I  come  ashore  to  leave  this,  an'  to 
see  if  you  or  your  father  wanted  any- 
thing up  in  town." 

At  the  land  end  of  the  wharf — a  stone 
one  built  by  government  in  connec- 
tion with  the  lighthouse — was  the  boat- 
house.  Here  Meg  followed  him  and 
sat  watching  while  from  under  a  pile 
of  rope  in  one  corner  he  drew  a  sea 
chest,  unlocked  it  and  put  in  his 
boundle. 

"  Why,  Nick,  I  never  knew  you  had 
that  chest  here." 

"  It's  your  father's;  he  said  I  might 
use  it." 

"Well,  but  why  do  you  keep  it 
locked  ?—  what's  in  it  ?     What's  the 


good  of  that  old  sail  cloth  you've  just 
put  in  ? " 

"  What'll  you  give  to  know?"  he 
said  teasingly,  locking  the  chest  and 
coming  to  stand  before  her. 

Yet  Meg  was  surprised  to  see  that 
despite  his  laugh  and  bantering  air,  his 
face  grew  sober.  A  sudden  fear  had 
crossed  his  mind. 

"Meg!"  he  put  his  hands  on  her 
shoulder  and  looked  intently  down  into 
her  face. 

"  Meg,  do  you  love  me  ?  " 

"  You  know  that  I  do,"  she  answered 
simply. 

"Yes,  I  do— but  will  you  always  love 
me — will  nothin'  ever  make  you  turn 
against  me  ?  " 

"  Why  don't  you  ask  if  I'll  always  go 
on  breathin',  Nick  ?  Breathin'  an' 
lovin'  will  go  away  together — no,  lovin' 
won't  go  even  then,  please  God." 

Her  earnestness  satisfied  him.  Sit- 
ting down  beside  her  he  folded  his  arms 
around  her  and  laid  his  face  against  her 
shoulder. 

"  I  was  wantin' .to  hear  you  say  so, 
Meg.    That  was  all." 

Had  Meg  been  of  a  questioning  tem- 
perament she  would  have  puzzled  over 
this  mood  of  Nick's,  for  the  thousand 
sweet  torments  that  commonly  beset 
lovers  had  never  assailed  these  two  who 
had  grown  up  from  childhood  to  love 
and  trust  one  another.  But  it  was  not 
her  nature  to  look  for  trouble,  it  was 
enough  for  her  that  Nick  seemed  in 
need  of  a  little  loving  soothing  which 
she  well  knew  how  to  give. 

"  The  pennies  are  pilin'  up,  Meg,"  he 
said  a  little  later,  "and  the  cottage 
over  on  the  Point  begins  to  look  like 
home  to  me  already." 

Meg  nestled  her  hand  in  his  for 
answer,  and  looked  up  at  him  with  the 
lovelight  shining  deep  in  her  eyes.  At 
that  moment  her  father  passing  the 
head  of  the  wharf  and  catching  the 
sight  of  Nick,  came  down  to  them.  His 
beard  was  glistening  with  the  wet,  and 
his  rubber  boots  clumped  heavily  on  the 
planks. 

"  WTell,  lad  !  so  you've  got  the  '  Rose 
of  Cuba  '  again.  You've  piloted  her  a 
good  deal  lately,  Nick." 

"  Yes,  I  guess  I  have,  cap'ain.  Is 
the  fog  lif tin'  any  ?  " 

Gleams  of  pale  sunlight  were  begin- 
ning to  struggle  through  the  fog,  and 
fell  fainting  across  the  island.  The 
three  strolled  along  the  shore  to  Nick's 
boat,  watching  as  they  went  the  battle 
between  sun  and  fog. 

Over  in  the  west  appeared  patches  of 
blue  which  spread  gradually  over  the 
entire  sky,  and  pressed  the  fog  lower 
and  lower  on  the  sea  till  swirling  in 
disordered  shreds,  it  at  last  owned  it- 
self conquered  and  vanished  gracefully 
into  the  ranks  of  the  enemy.  The  sea 
lay  disclosed,  smiling  its  gentle  blue 
eye,  and  over  in  the  Roads  swung  half  a 
dozen  schooners  and  a  brig  at  anchor, 
their  sails  shaken  out  to  dry. 

"Well,  Cap'ain.  I'll  do  your  errands, 
and  if  the  wind  holds  I'll  be  down  again 
by  night." 

He  kissed  Meg,  set  his  small  sail, 
and  as  the  freshening  wind  blew  him 
lightly  away  from  the  shore,  turned 
and  waved  his  cap  to  them." 

"  He's  a  right  sort  of  lad,"  her 
father  said,  watching  him.  "Sound 
and  clean  to  the  quick." 

Meg  thrilled  at  the  words.  They 
were  true  in  the  main,  though  there 
was  more  than  a  dash  of  lawlessness  in 
Nick  which  the  good  captain  did  not 
reckon.  His  daughter,  with  the  sym- 
pathetic understanding  of  youth,  was 
nearer  to  guessing  it.  Over  on  the 
mainland,  where  he  belonged,  people 
told  tales  of  a  piratical  ancestor  who, 
two  or  three  generations  ago,  used  to 
set  false  lights  on  the  outer  islands  to 
lure  vessels  to  destruction.  It  was  a 
drop  of  this  wild  blood  which  set  ablaze 
in  Nick's  black  eyes  the  fire  that  she 
had  more  than  once  seen  there. 

Two  days  after  this  the  captain  and 
Meg  went  over  to  the  village  on  the 
mainland.  It  was  a  glorious  morning, 
the  day  had  dawned  clear  after  a 
night's  rain,  and  the  wind  was  blowing 
strong  from  the  northwest.  Sky  and 
sea  had  a  clean,  wind-swept  look. 

They  had  made  an  early  start  and  at 
a  little  after  10  o'clock  worked  out 
through  the  narrows  on   the  return 


trip.  The  Margaret  started  with  a  will 
on  a  long  windward  reach,  every  now 
and  then  putting  her  nose  through  the 
top  of  a  wave  and  sending  the  spray 
over  into  the  standing  room. 

"  Here,  Meg,  steer  awhile,  an'  let 
your  old  father  lie  back  an'  watch  you 
holdin'  her  up  to  the  wind." 

He  braced  himself  in  the  companion 
way  and  let  his  eyes  rest  on  her  with  a 
look  of  fond  pride.  He  loved  to  see 
the  picture  his  girl  made,  swaying 
with  each  dip  of  the  boat.  And  how 
Meg  loved  the  pull  of  the  tiller  in  her 
hand  !  It  made  her  feel  that  it  was  a 
living  creature  bounding  beneath  her. 

"  Meg,  look  an'  see  if  that's  the  rev- 
enue cutter  comin'  down  through  the 
upper  narrows.  I  wonder  what  she's 
after.  She'll  get  a  good  tossin'-up  if 
she  comes  down  outside  the  light,  for 
there's  a  heavy  sea  running."  Last 
night's  storm  was  sending  in  a  long 
swell  from  outside,  and  where  wind 
and  tide  met  there  were  whitecaps. 
The  white  tower  of  the  light  and  the 
white  house  nestling  at  its  base  stood 
out  brightly  against  the  surrounding 
blue.  Meg  brought  the  sloop  round  on 
the  home  reach  and  steered  for  the 
island. 

"See  the  gulls  following  us,  father. 
One  for  anger,  two  for  mirth,  three  for 
a  weddin'  and  four  for  trouble.  Oh,  no, 
1  won't  believe  that.  Besides,  that's 
only  what  we  say  for  crows,  not  for 
gulls — my  beautiful  sea  gull." 

Despite  herself  the  bad  omen  sent  a 
shiver  through  her.  It  is  always  when 
we  are  most  happy  that  we  fear 
trouble  most. 

They  rounded  up  at  the  moorings, 
left  everything  snug  on  board  and  went 
ashore  in  the  dory.  The  warm,  bright 
kitchen  seemed  a  very  comfortable 
place  after  the  long  sail  in  the  face  of 
the  wind,  and  the  captain  mixed  a  nip 
of  toddy  "  to  prevent  a  chill,  Meg." 

"But  I'm  not  cold,  father— you'll 
have  to  drink  it  all  yourself,  you  dear 
old  toper.  And  now  I'm  goin'  to  find 
Nick;  he's  somewhere  round  the  island, 
an'  I  want  to  tell  him  somethin'." 

Ah,  wasn't  it  good  to  be  alive  on  such 
a  day  as  this  !  She  reveled  in  the  cold 
rush  of  the  wind  against  her  face,  and 
for  very  lightness  of  heart  bounded  as 
she  ran.  The  west  side  of  the  island 
was  rockbound,  but  at  one  place  its 
line  was  broken  by  a  pointed  inlet,  as  if 
some  kindly  Titan  with  mighty  hammer 
had  broken  apart  the  rocks  to  make  an 
entrance  for  little  man  and  bis  boats. 
It  was  on  this  small  bit  of  beach,  up 
where  the  gully  penetrated  for  some 
distance  into  the  cliff,  that  Nick  kept 
a  few  lobster-pots  which  he  set  and 
hauled  at  odd  moments.  And  it  was 
here,  overhauling  his  lines  and  buoys, 
that  she  found  him. 

Lobstering  is  a  hard  life  for  those 
who  live  by  it.  It  means  going  out  in 
all  kinds  of  weather  to  haul  the  pots, 
and  hauling  is  wet  work.  It  means 
scanty  catches  of  late  years;  since  so 


many  have  been  taken  out  of  the  waters 
it  means  solid  work  a  good  part  of  the 
winter  mending  cars  and  gearing. 
Worst  of  all,  it  means  many  a  father 
of  a  family  gone  overboard,  his  dory 
drifting  ashore  empty  the  next  tide. 
It  was  something  of  this  that  was  pass- 
ing through  Meg's  mind  and  made  her 
say: 

"It's  bad  enough  to  have  you  off 
pilotin',  Nick,  but  I'd  rather  you'd  do 
that  than  go  lobsterin'  for  a  livin'." 

"  Are  you  goin' to  worry  about  me, 
Meg  dariin',  like  mother  did  for  father? 
I'd  rather  quit  the  sea  for  good  an'  all 
than  see  your  sweet  eyes  grow  small 
with  strainin'  through  a  spyglass  after 
my  sail  comin'  in." 

She  laid  her  cheek,  freshly  cold  with 
the  wind,  against  his,  to  make  up  by 
caress  the  tenderness  she  did  not  put 
in  words. 

"My  eyes  can  stand  it  if  the  spy- 
glass can." 

"  That  was  always  your  way,  Meg — 
a  grand  good  way,  too — a  laugh  for 
the  hard  things  an'  let  the  pleasant 
things  bring  the  laugh  themselves  !  " 

"  Why,  Nick  !"  she  exclaimed,  sud- 
denly, having  stepped  to  a  point  where 
she  could  see  over  the  sides  of  the 
gully.  "There's  the  revenue  cutter 
makin'  in  for  the  island  ! " 

Nick  sprang  to  his  feet  with  a  sud- 
denness that  crashed  in  the  lobster  pot 
on  which  he  had  been  working. 

"What's  the  matter,  Nick?  She 
don't  need  a  pilot.  What's  the  mat- 
ter ?  "  for  his  face  was  white  to  the 
lips  and  the  expression  of  the  eyes  so 
changed  that  she  was  frightened. 

"The  cutter,"  he  said,  as  if  to  him- 
self, "the  revenue  cutter — and  they'll 
search — "  He  started  as  if  to  climb 
the  cliff,  but  drew  back.  "  It's  no  use 
— they'd  see  me." 

Meg  caught  hold  of  his  arm  in 
amazed  distress. 

"  Nick,  for  pity's  sake,  tell  me  what 
you  mean  !  What's  wrong  with  you  ?  " 

He  tried  to  answer,  but  broke  down 
miserably,  and  turned  his  eyes  away 
from  her  troubled  gaze. 

"  I  can't  tell  you,  Meg;  I  can't  get 
the  words  out." 

In  a  flash  she  understood,  and  with 
the  understanding  came  the  rapid  in- 
stinct to  know  what  she  must  do.  A 
stern  and  determined  look  transform- 
ing her  face,  she  held  out  her  hand. 

"  Give  me  the  key  of  the  chest.  An' 
you  stay  here — if  they  see  you  they'll 
ask  you  questions — an'  you  can't  tell 
a  lie." 

The  only  reproach  she  ever  gave  him 
was  that  her  last  words  implied.  As 
he  drew  out  the  key  she  broke  it  from 
the  string  by  which  it  hung  around  his 
neck,  and  fled  up  the  side  of  the  gully, 
a  nervous  strength  lifting  and  guiding 
her  over  the  rocks  at  a  pace  she  could 
never  have  accomplished  at  another 
time.    As  she  gained  the  slope  of  the 


A  FRIEND'S  ADVICE. 


And  what  it  led  to. 


.  It  is  not  a  common  occurence  that  a 
friendly  word  should  be  the  means  of  giv- 
ing nearly  lorty  years  of  happiness  and 
health  to  the  person  heeding  the  advice  it 
carried.  This  was  the  case  with  Mary 
Lingard.  At  twenty-five  she  was  dragging 
out  her  days  in  misery.  At  sixty-one  she 
finds  herself  so  active  and  strong  she  can 
do  work  that  would  shame  many  a  younger 
woman,  and  looks  back  on  thirty-six 
happy,  healthful  years  of  industry.  But 
let  her  tell  her  story : 

"Thirty-six  years  ago  I  had  great  trouble 
with  my  liver.  The  doctors  allowed  that 
there  were  tumors  growing  on  it.  and  they 
blistered  my  side  in  an  effort  to  give  me 
relief.  I  was  at  that  time  earning  my 
living  as  a  tailoress,  but  for  five  years, 
between  the  pain  in  my  side  and  the 
blisters  I  was  in  constant  misery,  and 
work  was  a  drag  to  ine,  with  no  prospect 
of  relief;  fortunately  for  me,  however,  n 
friend  advised  me  to  take  Dr.  Ayer's  Sar- 
saparilla,  and  finally  persuaded  me  totake 
a  regular  course  of  it.  When  I  first  com- 
menced taking  the  Sarsaparilla  ray  side 
was  so  painful  that  I  could  not  fasten  my 
dress,  and  for  a  time  I  did  not  get  any 
relief,  but  my  friend  advised  me  to  per- 
severe and  relief  was  sure  to, come,  and 
come  it  did.  This  happened  i»a  I  say, 
thirtv-six  years  ago.  My  liver  Aas  never 
troubled  me  since,  and  during  these  years 
I  have  passed  through  the  most  critical 
period  of  a  woman's  life  without  any  par 
ticular  trouble,  and  to-day,  at  sixty-one 
years  of  age,  I  am  active  and  strong,  and 
able  to  do  a  day's  -work  that  would  upset 


many  a  younger  woman.  Brer  since  my 
recovery  I  have  taken  a  couple  of  bottles 
of  Dr.  Ayer's  Sarsapai  ilia  each  spring,  and 
am  quite  satisfied  that  I  owe  my  good 
health  to  this  treatment.  1  give  this  testi- 
monial purely  in  the  hope  that  it  may 
meet  the  eye  of  some  poor  sufferer."— 
Mary  Lingard,  Woodstock,  Ont. 

Dr.  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla  has  won  its  way 
to  every  corner  of  the  world  by  the  praise 
of  its  friends  ;  those  who  have  tried  it  and 
who  know  they  were  cured  by  the  use  of 
the  remedy.  There  is  nothing  so  strong 
as  this  personal  testimony.  It  throws  all 
theories  and  fancies  to  the  winds  and 
stands  solidly  upon  the  rock  of  experi- 
ence challenging  every  skeptic  with  a 
positive  "1  know."  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla 
with  its  purifying  and  vitalizing  action  on 
the  blood  is  a  radical  remedy  for  every 
form  of  disease  that  begins  in  tainted  or 
impure  blood.  Hence  tumors,  sores, 
ulcers,  boils,  eruptions  and  similar  dis- 
eases yield  promptly  to  this  medicine. 
Some  cases  are  more  stubborn  than  others, 
but  persistence  with  Dr.  Ayer's  Sarsapa- 
rilla usually  results  in  a  complete  cure. 
Mary  Lingard  began  with  a  bottle,  and 
went  on  to  a  course  of  Dr.  Ayer's  Sarsapa- 
rilla. When  she  was  curea  she  realized 
that  a  medicine  that  could  cure  disease 
could  also  prevent  it.  So  she  took  a  couple 
of  bottles  each  spring  and  kept  in  perfect 
health.  There  arc  thousands  of  similar 
cases   on    record.     Some  of    these  are 

fathered  into  Dr.  Ayer's  Curebook.a  little 
ook  of  ioo  pages  which  is  sent  free  by  the 
J.  C  Aver  Co.,  Lowell.  Mass.  Write  for  it. 
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Fashion  Notes. 


White  suede  cloth  is  worn  for  dressy 
gowns,  and  is  trimmed  elaborately  with 
white  braid  and  gold  buckles,  besides 
having  a  vest,  revers  or  yoke  collar  of 
white  satin  covered  with  cream  lace. 

One  of  the  prettiest  gowns  of  the 
castor  shade  for  the  street  has  at  the 
opening  of  the  Russian  blouse  in  the 
front  a  narrow  line  of  burnt  orange 
velvet,  upon  which  is  a  single  narrow 
strip  of  sable  fur,  while  another  edges 
the  plain  standing  collar  of  the  gown 
material. 

Cloth  and  corded  silk  and  drap  d'ete, 
or  double-faced  cashmere  with  moire, 
will  be  very  fashionably  combined  next 
season. 

The  small  pad  bustle  is  now  worn 
with  the  latest  day  costumes  and  even- 
ing toilettes;  and  those  of  larger  pro- 
portions are  announced. 

The  costumes  and  toilettes  made  for 
theatre  and  visiting  wear  are  exceed- 
ingly smart  and  rich,  although  not 
always  elaborate  in  make.  Russian 
velours  costume  cloth,  repped  silks  or 
wools,  drap  d'ete,  and  beautiful  silk  and 
wool  mixtures  are  the  favored  mate- 
rials, and  heavy  guipure  laces,  forming 
picturesque  quimpes,  yokes  and  blouse 
fronts  also.  Pur,  silk  appliques  and 
braiding  are  the  chosen  garniture  for 
these  gowns. 

Bandana  stocks  are  attractive  if  they 
worn  by  the  proper  persons.  The 
peculiar  orange-red  shade  or  red  and 
orange  cannot  be  worn  next  the  face  by 
every  one. 

Odd  waists  of  silk  to  wear  with  the 
cloth  or  satin  skirt  are  quite  as  much 
the  fashion  as  ever.  With  women  of 
moderate  means  these  take  the  place  of 
a  dinner  or  an  evening  gown.  Given 
one  smartly  cut  skirt  and  two  or  three 
dainty  bodices  and  an  effect  of  as  many 
different  costumes  is  secured  at  com- 
paratively little  outlay. 

Cloth  costumes  are  more  and  more  to 
the  fore  as  the  season  advances.  Col- 
ors and  styles  are  artistic,  rich  and 
effective.  Soft  fabrics,  delicate  tints 
and  an  absence  of  stiffness  are  notice- 
able in  the  latets  designs. 

Some  of  the  winter  shades  ia  violet, 
heliotrope  and  purple  are  so  lovely  and 
tempting  that  very  many  women  have 
chosen  them,  both  in  cloth  and  silk,  for 
sake  of  their  attractive  beauty  alone, 
allowing  their  admiration  to  get  the 
better  of  their  taste.  They  must  know 
full  well  that  these  colors  are  often 
about  the  worst  and  most  trying  they 
could  select  in  point  of  suitability. 

A  recent  wedding  was  responsible  for 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  day  toi- 
lettes that  this  season  has  seen,  and 
this  included  a  novel  use  of  chenille 
trimming.  Velvet  was  the  material 
of  the  gown,  in  that  new  shade  of  purple 
known  as  Ophelia,  and  a  slightly  darker 
shade  was  used  in  the  trimming.  In 
this  case  the  chenille  was  woven  into  a 
net  and  edged  with  chenille  fringe. 
This  was  arranged  as  a  shawl  drapery 
on  one  side  of  the  bodice  and  on  the 
skirt  to  form  a  yoke  that  hung  down 
the  front  in  a  pointed  apron  to  the  hem. 
The  skirt  had  a  slight  train,  of  course, 
arranged  in  a  fan  of  plaits,  but  no 
other  trimming.  On  the  side  of  the 
bodice  that  the  chenille  did  not  cover 
was  arranged  a  fall  of  yellow  lace.  The 
bonnet  was  a  net  of  purple  chenille, 
over  a  gold  crown,  and  was  worn  with 
narrow  velvet  strings. 

Historical. 


The  earliest  collection  of  Christmas 
carols  was  published  in  1521.  Many 
are  little  more  than  drinking  songs 
used  at  social  or  religious  festivities,  of 
which  singing  and  dancing  then  formed 
a  prominent  feature. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  there 
were  at  Bristol,  England,  three  broth- 
ers who  were  eminent  clothiers  and 
woolen  weavers,  and  whose  family 
name  was  Blanket.  They  were  the 
first  persons  who  manufactured  that 
comfortable  material  which  has  ever 
since  been  called  by  their  name,  and 
which  was  then  used  for  peasants' 
clothing. 

In  olden  times  the  plum  porridge 


was  partaken  of  at  the  beginning  of 
the  dinner,  occupying  the  soup  course; 
and  the  mince,  or  shred,  pies  were 
very  popular.  In  shape  they  are  often 
slightly  oval,  as  well  as  round;  and 
our  grandmothers  tell  us  this  oval 
shape  was  to  resemble  and  remind  us 
of  Christ's  cradle.  In  England  it  is 
still  a  very  popular  and  enjoyable  cus- 
tom to  offer  a  mince  pie  to  every  caller. 

Gems  of  Thought. 


The  noblest  motive  is  the  public 
good. — Virgil. 

He  hath  riches  sufficient  who  hath 
enough  to  be  charitable. — Sir  Thomas 
Browne. 

Beautiful  is  young  enthusiasm  ;  keep 
it  to  the  end,  and  be  more  and  more 
correct  in  fixing  on  the  object  of  it. — 
Thomas  Carlyle. 

Despair  is  the  thought  of  the  unat- 
tainableness  of  any  good.  It  works 
differently  in  men's  minds,  sometimes 
producing  uneasiness  or  pain,  some- 
times rest  and  indolency. — Locke. 

You  must  try  to  be  good  and  amiable 
to  everybody,  and  do  not  think  that 
Christianity  consists  in  a  melancholy 
and  morose  life. — Jean  Baptiste  Henri 
Lacordaire. 

The  loftiest  souls  are  those  who  are 
conscious  of  the  universal  symphony, 
and  who  give  their  full  and  willing  col- 
laboration to  this  vast  and  complicated 
concert  which  we  call  civilization. — 
Amiel's  Journal. 

Education  and  instruction  are  the 
means,  the  one  by  use,  the  other  by 
precept,  to  make  our  natural  faculties 
of  reason  both  the  better  and  the 
sooner  to  judge  rightly  between  truth 
and  error,  good  and  evil. — Dr.  Hooker. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

Domestic  Hints. 


Pumpkin  Pudding. — Prepare  some 
pumpkin  for  pies  and  rub  through  a 
colander;  to  one  pint  add  an  equal 
quantity  of  thick,  tart  apple  sauce.  To 
this  add  one  pint  of  rolled  crackers  or 
fine  stale  bread  crumbs,  one  pint  of 
sweet  milk,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  flour, 
one  teaspoouful  of  salt  and  sufficient 
sugar  to  sweeten.  Pour  into  a  buttered 
baking  dish,  grate  a  little  nutmeg  over 
the  top  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven 
for  one  hour. 

English  Plum  Pudding. — For  Eng- 
lish plum  pudding  clean,  wash  and  dry 
one  pound  of  currants,  stone  one  pound 
of  raisins.  Mix  the  currants,  raisins, 
one  pound  of  suet  chopped  fine,  three- 
quarters  of  a  pound  of  stale  bread 
crumbs,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  brown 
sugar,  the  grated  rind  of  one  lemon, 
half  a  pound  of  minced  candied  orange 
peel,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  flour,  half 


of  a  grated  nutmeg.  Beat  five  eggs; 
add  to  them  half  a  pint  of  orange  juice, 
then  pour  over  the  dry  ingredients  and 
mix  thoroughly.  Pack  into  greased 
small  kettles  or  molds.  This  will  make 
about  six  pounds.  Boil  for  ten  hours. 
Serve  with  hard  sauce. 

Steamed  Indian  Pudding.  —  One 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  beef  suet,  one 
pint  of  milk,  half  a  cupful  of  molasses, 
one  pint  of  Indian  meal,  one  piece  of 
stick  cinnamon,  one-third  of  a  cupful  of 
currants,  three  eggs.  Part  of  the 
work  of  making  this  pudding  is  done 
before  the  day  it  is  used.  Chop  the 
suet  fine  and  mix  with  it  the  cornmeal; 
place  the  milk  with  the  stick  of  cinna- 
mon on  the  fire  in  a  double  boiler,  and 
when  hot  stir  in  the  suet  and  meal; 
when  smooth,  take  from  the  pan,  re- 
move the  spice  and  the  molasses  and 
currants;  beat  well  and  stand  over 
night.  In  the  morning  add  the  eggs, 
well  beaten;  turn  the  whole  into  a  well- 
greased  tin  basin,  set  in  a  steamer, 
covering  the  latter  lightly,  and  steam 
four  hours  over  boiling  water;  serve 
hot  with  this  sauce. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


Old  stains  should  be  first  soaked  in 
cold  water,  then  use  boiling. 

Cold  boiled  potatoes  may  be  made 
into  potatoes  au  Gratin  or  creamed 
potatoes. 

A  tablespoonful  of  stewed  tomatoes 
left  from  dinner  may  be  saved  and 
added  to  the  roasted  beef  gravy  of 
to-morrow. 

The  water  in  which  vegetables  have 
been  boiled,  with  the  exception  of 
potatoes,  is  too  valuable  to  be  wasted. 
Save  it  as  a  basis  for  the  vegetable 
soups. 

Mud  stains  can  easily  be  removed 
from  silk  by  rubbing  with  a  piece  of 
flannel.  If  the  stain  proves  obdurate 
rub  with  a  piece  of  linen  saturated  with 
alcohol. 

Fresh  stains  can  usually  be  removed 
from  linen  by  boiling  water.  Place 
the  stain  over  a  large  bowl,  and  pour 
through  it  boiling  water  from  the  tea- 
kettle, held  at  a  height  to  insure  force. 

One  of  the  most  convenient  things  for 
washing  the  inside  of  lamp  chimneys  is 
a  piece  of  sheepskin  with  the  wool  on, 
tacked  around  the  end  of  a  stick  of  con- 
venient length.  This  is  easy  to  keep 
clean,  and  will  dry  quickly. 

A  little  whiting  dissolved  in  the 
boiling  water  in  which  the  silver  is 
cleaned  daily  will  remove  all  grease 
and  dullness,  and  make  the  weekly 
polishing  almost  unnecssary.  They 
should  be  well  dried  and  rubbed  after- 
wards. 

When  rank  vegetables,  cabbage, 
onions,  etc.,  or  fish,  have  been  cooked, 
to  prevent  odors  from  clinging  to  pot  or 


THE  GRANITE  STATE 

saCooKcr 

and . . . 

w^r  neater 

The  lightest,  most  convenient 
and  most 

Economical  Farm  Boiler 

For  Poaltrymen, 
Stock  Kaisers  and  Dairymen. 

The  Boiler  is  made  of  galvanized  steel.  The 
Furnace  Bides  and  Linings  are  of  sheet  steel 
plates.  Front,  door  and  hearth  of  east  iron. 
There  is  no  reason  why  this  cooker  should  not 
last  a  lifetime.  The  boiler  can  be  used  for  heat- 
ing water  and  cooking  all  kinds  of  food  for  hogs, 
cattle,  dogs  and  poultry;  and  with  an  extra 
boiler,  for  preserving  fruits,  vegetables,  trailing 
cider,  making  apple  jell,  and  many  other  pur- 
poses for  which  a  large  cooking  utensil  is  desired. 
Made  in  7  sizes:  '£•>  gallon,  $12  ;  50  gallon,  $17; 
100  gallon,  $24.  Send  for  circulars  containing 
full  description  and  testimonials. 

Sold  on  installments  if  desired. 
Wepublish  a  book," Cooking  Food/or  Stock," 
which  wc  will  send  free  if  you  mention  this 
publication  when  you  write. 

GRANITE  STATE  EVAPORATOR  CO. 
6  Temple  Court,  New  York 


60  gal.  size,  36  inches  high,  weighs  100  lbs. 

Guaranteed  just  as  represented  in  the 
illustration  or  money  will  be  refunded. 
Hundreds  sold.    No  complaints. 

GENTLEMEN  :— I  have  used  the  Granite  State  Feed 
Cooker  every  day  since  I  received  it,  cooking  food  lor 
from  three  to  four  hundred  fowls,  and  it  lias  always 
worked  perfectly,  the  crate  and  ash-pit  giving  it  a  per- 
fct  t  draft.  The  whole  thing  shows  goodjudgmcnt  and 
mechanical  skill  in  plan  and  manufacture. 

Yours  truly.  Wst.  E.  CoGGESH ALL. 
Newport  P.  O.,  R.  I.,  June  i8th,  1897. 


pan,  put  a  little  salt  on  a  hot  stove  and 
invert  the  vessel  over  it  a  few  minutes. 
Stains  on  table  ware  and  tea  discolora- 
tions  are  removed  with  damp  salt. 

A  dull  or  smouldering  fire  may  be 
cleared  for  broiling  by  throwing  over 
it  a  handful  of  salt.  If  salt  is  thrown 
on  any  burning  substance  it  checks  the 
blaze,  but  if  sprinkled  over  coal  makes 
it  burn  brighter,  last  longer,  and  there 
are  fewer  clinkers. 

Add  salt  to  the  water  in  which  black 
cotton  goods  are  washed  to  prevent 
fading  and  turning  brown.  Rub  rough 
flatirons  over  paper  sprinkled  thickly 
with  salt.  Lemon  juice  and  salt  will 
remove  stains  from  the  hands.  Do  not 
use  soap  immediately  thereafter. 

It  is  the  suggestion  of  an  experienced 
housekeeper  that  a  piece  of  old  kid 
makes  the  best  and  strongest  loop  to 
sew  on  winter  coats  and  wraps  to  hang 
them  up  by.  Use  an  old  kid  glove, 
cutting  a  narrow  strip  in  the  best  part 
of  the  leather,  roll  into  this  a  piece  of 
coarse  string,  sew  together  neatly, 
and  attach  it  to  the  garment  with 
strong  thread. 

Moisten  the  buttonholes  of  starched 
collars,  wristbands  or  cuffs  a  little  (on 
the  wrong  side)  before  attempting  to 
button  them  or  to  insert  cuff  buttons; 
they  will  more  easily  button,  and  the 
buttonholes  will  keep  longer  intact. 
Soiled  places  on  bed  or  pillow  ticks  are 
greaty  improved  if  covered  thickly 
with  moistened  starch  and  placed  in 
the  hot  sunshine.  When  the  starch 
has  dried,  rub  the  spots  which  it  has 
covered  vigorously  with  the  dry  starch. 


Macbeth' s  is  the  only  lamp 
chimney  advertised. 

What  of  that  ? 

It's  the  only  make  worth 
advertising. 

Write  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  Pa 


iPATENTSl 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO'S 

Patent  Agency. 


Our  U.S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency  presents 
many  and  important  advantages  as  a  Home 
Agency  over  all  others,  by  reason  of  long  estab- 
lishment, great  experience,  thorough  system,  Inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  subjects  of  inventions 
in  our  own  community,  and  our  most  extensive  law 
and  reference  library,  containing  official  American 
reports,  with  full  copies  of  U.  S.  Patents  since 
1872.  All  worthy  inventions  patented  through 
Dbwky,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Patent  Agency  will  have 
the  benefit  of  a  description  in  the  Alining  and 
Scientific  Press.  We  transact  every  branch  of 
patent  business,  and  obtain  patents  in  all  coun 
tries  which  grant  protection  to  inventors.  The 
large  majority  of  U.  S.  and  foreign  patents  issued 
to  Inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  have  been  ob- 
tained through  our  agency.  We  can  give  the  best 
and  most,  reliable  advice  as  to  the  patentability 
of  new  inventions.  Our  prices  are  as  low  as  any 
first-class  agencies  in  the  Eastern  States,  while 
our  advantages  for  Pacific  Coast  inventors  are  far 
superior.   Advice  and  circulars  free. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 

PATENT  AGENTS, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Coast  Industrial  Notes. 

—Over  100,000  tons  of  ice  will  be  stored  at 
Truckee  this  winter.  In  some  eases  it  is  put 
up  at  a  cost  of  5  cents  per  ton. 

— Capt.  D.  L.  Brainard  has  awarded  to  C. 
H  Frye  of  Seattle  the  contract  for  furnishing 
75,000  pounds  of  bacon  at  $7.95  per  100  pounds 
for  the  Yukon  relief  expedition. 

—The  cruiser  Chitose,  built  by  the  Union 
Iron  Works  of  San  Francisco  for  the  Japanese 
navy,  will  be  launched  next  Saturday.  This 
will  be  a  notable  event,  as  it  is  the  first  large 
modern  war  vessel  built  in  the  United  States 
for  a  foreign  government. 

—The  Southern  Pacific  and  O.  R.  &  Nav. 
Cos.  have  advanced  passenger  rates  by  rail 
and  water  between  San  Francisco  and  Port- 
land. For  a  year  the  Southern  Pacific  Co.'s 
first-class  rate  between  San  Francisco  and 
Portland  was  110.  The  new  rate  is  *17.  The 
O.  R.  &  Nav.  Co.'s  present  first-class  rate  by 
steamer  is  to.    This  is  increased  to  112. 

—"The  story  is  a  pure  fake,"  was  what 
Charles  H.  Cramp  said  when  shown  a  dis- 
patch from  New  York  stating  that  his  com- 
pany contemplated  putting  $10,000,000  into  a 
ship-building  plant  at  Seattle  to  undertake 
the  building  of  war  vessels  for  the  Pacific. 
He  added  that  the  Cramp  Company  has  no  in- 
tention whatever  of  engaging  in  the  ship- 
building industry  at  any  place  other  than 
Philadelphia. 

—Senator  Lodge  has  introduced  a  bill  to 
provide  for  the  construction  of  a  telegraphic 
cable  from  this  country  to  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  and  Japan,  China  and  Australia.  The 
bill  grants  a  subsidy  of  $125,000  a  year  for 
twenty  years  on  the  service  to  Hawaii  and  an 
additional  $75,000  a  year  for  the  same  length 
of  time  for  the  extension  of  the  line  to  Japan 
or  Australia.  A  survey  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  to  ascertain  the  most  feasible  route 
is  authorized. 

^-The  steamship  Alameda  from  Australia 
this  week  brought  nearly  200,000  golden  sov- 
ereigns, equal  to  $1,000,000,  consigned  to  the 
Anglo-Californian  Bank  of  this  city.  This 
makes  the  total  gold  received  during  the 
present  season  from  the  same  source  $12,- 
500,000— a  much  larger  amount  than  has  ever 
come  from  Australia  as  balance  of  trade  in 
California's  favor  during  the  same  period  of 
time.  Shippers  of  grain,  lumber  and  canned 
goods  predict  a  still  larger  business  with 
Australia  for  '98. 

—The  Supreme  Court  of  California  has 
rendered  a  decision  in  which  it  emphasizes 
the  principle  of  California  law  that  no  county, 
city,  town,  etc.,  shall  incur  indebtedness  ex- 
ceeding in  any  year  the  income  and  revenue 
provided  for  that  year,  and  that  indebtedness 
incurred  contrary  to  this  provision  shall  be 
void.  The  city  of  Vallejo  made  a  contract 
with  a  San  Francises  manufacturer  for  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  water  pipe,  which  was  de- 
livered and  paid  for  with  the  exception  of 
$90.85,  the  special  fund  for  that  purpose  and 
for  the  year  being  exhausted.  The  firm  sued 
the  treasurer,  who  demurred  on  the  ground 
mentioned,  which  was  sustained.  The  San 
Francisco  man  appealed,  but  the  Supreme 
Court  affirmed  the  judgment  of  the  lower 
court. 

—It  is  alleged  that  the  builders  of  the  rail- 
way from  Kramer  to  Johannesburg,  Cal.,  in- 
tend to  build  to  the  borax  mines,  sixty  miles 
distant,  and  thence  fifty  miles  farther  to 
make  a  connection  with  the  Carson  &  Colo- 
rado Railway  at  Keeler.  In  this  regard  it.  is 
noted  that  the  owners  of  the  Johannesburg 
road  are  intimate  in  the  interests  of  the  Van- 
derbilt  lines,  which  now  include  the  Union 
Pacific  and  may  purchase  the  Central  Pacific 
when  it  comes  to  be  sold  under  foreclosure. 
If  this  be  done,  it  would  give  the  new  owners 
a  direct  line  via  Reno,  Nev.,  to  southern  Cali- 
fornia and  Los  Angeles,  independent  of  the 
Southern  Pacific.  The  contract  for  the  110 
miles  of  extension  has  been  virtually  let  to 
Ramish  &  Marsh,  the  contractors  who  built 
the  present  line  from  Kramer. 

— The  relations  of  the  great  powers  are 
changing,  and  the  Pacific  is  becoming  the 
center  of  their  striving.  The  powers  that  ad- 
join this  ocean  are  destined  to  be  the  actors 
in  the  next  drama  of  the  world  and  the  Pa- 
cific the  stage  thereof.  England  is  the 
greatest  of  these  powers.  This  she  owes  to 
Canada  and  to  her  possessions  in  the  Fast. 
Russia  is  destined  to  a  future  greater  than 
England's  present.  France  is  making  desper- 
ate efforts  to  build  up  for  herself  an  Asiatic 
foothold  in  this  company.  China's  vast  popu- 
lation and  wide  territory  make  her  another 
factor  in  the  problem.  She  may  be  conquered 
and  enslaved  for  years,  but  the  great  vitality, 
the  great  individuality,  the  exclusive  cohe- 
siveness  of  her  people,  seem  to  destine  her  to 
an  ultimately  independent  national  existence. 
She  must  eventually  emerge  from  her  posi- 
tion of  subjection  and  inferiority  and  become 
one  of  the  great  nations  of  the  earth.  Japan's 
role  will  be  a  smaller  one,  but  the  inherent 
identity  of  her  interests  with  China's  must 
make  them  allies  against  Europe  in  working 
out  their  common  destiny.  In  the  bands  of 
these  powers  lies  the  future  of  the  Pacific, 
and  the  future  of  the  Pacific  is  the  future  of 
the  world.  Our  country  cannot  shut  its  eyes 
to  this  condition.  The  people  of  America, 
with  a  rapidly  increasing  population  produc- 
ing more  than  they  can  consume,  with  an 
aggressive  character  which  brooks  no  opposi- 
tion, with  a  coast  line  greater  than  that  of 
any  power  of  Europe,  dotted  with  flourishing 
cities,  constitute  a  factor  in  the  future  of  the 
Orient  that  no  apathy,  no  neglect,  can  belit- 
tle. Whatever  policy  we  may  have  inherited 
as  to  entanglements"  with  European  powers 
must  be  discarded  here.  The  people  of  the 
United  States  must  not  be  content  to  see 
their  neighbors  to  the  west,  with  their 
boundless  potentialities  of  trade,  handed 
over,  an  uncontested  prize,  to  the  ambitions 
of  Europe.  America  may  attempt  to  evade 
the  responsibility  thrust  upon  her.    She  may, 


with  shortsighted  resolution,  turn  her  face 
away  from  her  great  future,  but  she  will  not 
succeed.  The  markets  of  the  Orient  are  the 
heritage  of  her  merchants,  and  the  time  will 
inevitably  come  when  the  voice  of  the  Repub- 
lic will  be  heard  in  Oriental  courts  with  the 
same  accent  of  authority  as  in  the  common- 
wealths of  South  America.  It  will  be  well  if 
the  certainty  of  this  destiny  could  be  recog- 
nized before  European  statesmanship  has 
barred  the  way  with  "  vested  interests." 


Slept  Like  a  Child. 

GAINED  TWENTY-SEVEN  POUNDS  IN 
FOUR  WEEKS. 


THE  STORY  OF  A  SOLDIER, 


From  the  Transcript,  Peoria,  III. 

No  man  is  better  known  and  liked  in  that 
rich  tier  of  Illinois  counties,  of  which  Peoria 
is  the  center,  than  genial  Chester  S.  Harring- 
ton of  Princeville,  111.  For  many  years  Mr. 
Harrington  has  traveled  through  the  country 
on  profitable  journeys  as  an  itinerant  mer- 
chant, and  everywhere  he  goes  he  is  given  a 
hearty  welcome  by '  the  people  who  depend 
upon  his  regular  visits  for  the  purchase  of  the 
necessaries,  and  some  of  the  luxuries,  of  life. 

Mr.  Harrington  is  a  veteran  of  the  war,  and 
out  of  this  circumstance  grew  the  train  of 
facts  that  make  up  the  remarkable  experi- 
ence which  he  related  upon  the  occasion  of  a 
visit  to  the  Transcript  office  recently.  His 
story,  telling  of  the  evils  of  which  the  Civil 
War  was  but  the  beginning  in  his  own,  and  in 
thousands  of  other  cases,  was  as  follows: 

"  I  served  three  years  in  the  124th  Illinois, 
enlisting  at  Kewanee,  111.  I  was  in  Libby 
Prison,  and  of  course  I  suffered,  like  many  an- 
other Northern  soldier.  Until  recently  I  was 
a  member  of  the  Princeville  Post  of  the 
G.  A.  R. 

"The  strain  of  army  life  did  its  work  in 
undermining  my  health,  although  the  collapse 
did  not  come  for  years.  For  some  time  I  suf- 
fered from  general  debility  and  nervousness, 
so  badly  that  I  could  not  sleep.  I  would  sit 
up  night  after  night  reading,  because  I  could 
not  get  to  sleep.  For  fifteen  years  my  sleep 
was  completely  broken  up.  Indigestion,  of 
course,  resulted,  and  my  misery  increased 
until  it  seemed  I  had  nothing  to  live  for.  My 
eyes  began  to  fail,  and  as  my  body  lost  vital- 
ity my  mind  seemed  to  give  way  also.  I  could 
scarcely  remember  events  that  happened  but 
a  few  weeks  before. 

"I  was  unfitted  for  business,  and  had  to 
abandon  the  road  for  two  years.  I  was  just 
able  to  creep  around  during  the  greater  part 
of  this  time,  and  there  were  times  when  I 
could  not  get  up  at  all.  My  brother  is  a  doc- 
tor, but  all  his  efforts  to  help  me  failed  to 
give  me  any  relief. 

"  My  friends  suggested  a  great  many  things 
they  thought  would  help  me,  and  I  tried  a 
lot  of  remedies,  without  avail.  Finally,  hav- 
ing read  a  great  many  articles  regarding 
cures  that  had  been  effected  by  Dr.  Williams' 
Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People,  I  decided  to  try 
them.  That  was  in  189ti.  I  bought  a  box  and 
took  the  pills  according  to  instructions.  Just 
four  days  later  I  had  the  happiest  hours  I  had 
known  for  years.  That  night  I  went  to  sleep 
easily  and  slept  soundly  as  a  child,  and  awoke 
refreshed.  Since  then  1  have  clung  tight  to 
Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills,  and  I  have  slept 
soundly  and  gained  health  ever  since  Three 
or  four  weeks  after  beginning  the  treatment, 
when  I  had  taken  four  boxes  of  the  pills,  I 
found  I  had  increased  in  weight,  from  119 
pounds  to  146  pounds.  This  greatly  surprised 
my  friends,  who  thought  my  case  was  a  hope- 
less one.  I  began  my  work  on  the  road  again, 
and  have  continued  it  right  along  ever  since 
in  excellent  health. 

"Let  me  tell  you  a  remarkable  thing  that 
was  a  side  issue,  but  a  valuable  gain  to  me. 
I  found  that  while  I  was  taking  Dr.  Williams' 
Pink  Pills,  I  had  been  cured  of  the  smoking 
habit,  which  had  been  formed  when  1  was  a 
boy,  six  years  old,  and  which  had  clung  to  me 
all  these  years.  The  craving  for  tobacco  left 
me,  and  I  have  never  experienced  it  since.  I 
have  recommended  the  pills  to  more  than  150 
people  and  1  hope,  if  my  experience  is  made 
public,  it  will  be  of  benefit  to  some  sufferer." 

(Signed)  Chester  S.  Harrington. 

State  of  Illinois^ 
County  of  Peokia,  f 

Chester  S.  Harrington,  being  duly  sworn, 
deposes  and  says,  that  the  matters  contained 
in  the  above  statement  by  him  signed  are 
true.  Ciiester  S.  Harrington. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  a  notary 
public,  this  15th  day  of  July,  1897. 

Lincoln  M.  Coy. 

(seal)  Notary  Public. 

All  the  elements  necessary  to  give  new  life 
and  richness  to  the  blood  and  restore  shat- 
tered nerves  are  contained,  in  a  condensed 
form,  in  Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  for  Pale 
People.  They  are  also  a  specific  for  troubles 
peculiar  to  females,  such  as  suppressions  and 
all  forms  of  weakness.  In  men  they  effect  a 
radical  cure  in  all  cases  arising  from  mental 
worry,  overwork  or  excesses  of  whatever 
nature.  Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  are  sold  in 
boxes  (never  in  loose  bulk)  at  50  cents  a  box 
or  six  boxes  for  $2.50,  and  may  be  bad  of  all 
druggists,  or  direct  by  mail  from  Dr.  Williams' 
Medicine  Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


mm* 

SMOKE  YOUR  MEAT  WITH  - 

lMsJ!*s  LIQUID  EXTRACTofSMOKE 

Circular.  E.  HRAUSER  &  BRO.  MILTON.  PA. 


Potash 


gen.  Too 
failure. 


is  one  of  the  three  im- 
portant ingredients  of 
complete  fertilizer  ; 
the  others  are  phos- 
phoric acid  and  nitro- 
little  Potash  is  sure  to  result  in  a  partial  crop 


Free 


An  illustrated  book  which  tells  what  Potash  is,  how  it 
should  be  used,  and  how  much  Potash  a  well-balanced 
fertilizer  should  contain,  is  sent  free  to  all  applicants. 
Send  your  address. 

QERflAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


MEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco.  Cal.,  are  our  agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


WRITE 
FOR 
CATALOGUE 
NO.  15. 


Jackson's 

GAS 

 AND  

OIL 
ENGINES. 

Cross-Compound  Steam  Engines  and  "Whirlpool'' Centrifugal  Pumps 

For  Irrigation,  Drainage,  Dredging,  Mining.  Etc.     Capacities  from  50  to  50,000 
Gallons  Per  Minute. 

BYRON    JACKSON    MACHINE  WORKS, 

625  Sl«th  Street    s.„  pr.ncl«co. 


Machine  VA/orlcs 

TO  183-185-18r  FREMONT  STREET, 

Where,  with  Enlarged  and  Increased  Facilities, 
they  are  better  than  ever  prepared  to  do 

First  -  Class    machine  Work 

Promptly,  and  at  Reasonable  Prices,  and  will 
continue  the  manufacture  of 

Thomson  &  Evans  Steam  Pumps, 

Deep  Well  Pomps,  Power  Pomps,  Etc., 
Also  Marine  Engines,  Ship  and  Steamboat  Work, 
Pipe  Cutting,  General  Jobbing  and  Repairing. 


Krogh  Manufacturing  Co., 

WORKS :   9  TO  17  STEVENSON  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Irrigation  Machinery  a  Specialty. 

GENERAL   CONTRACTORS  FOR 

/lining,  Water  Works  &  Hydraulic 
Hachinery. 

CorllHS  Steam  Engines,  Automatic  High-Speed  Engines, 
Link  Chain,  Elevators, Centrifugal  Pumps,  Wlndiul  Is, 
Horse  Powers,  Boilers,  Pipe,  Fittings,  Etc. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 


R-TNCII  CKNTRIFUGAL  PUMP. 


CHAMPION 

Spray  and  Whitewash  Pump. 

This  cut  shows  our  new  spraying  pump,  the 
"Champion,"  and  its  adaptability  to  the  work  for 
which  it  has  been  desigaed.  As  will  be  seen  from 
the  illustration,  the  pump  is  complete  and  strong. 
It  is  perfcctlydouble-acting  aDd  has  a  brass-lined 
cylinder.  The  motion  of  the  piston  is  horizontal. 
The  leverage  is  very  powerful,  and  the  movement 
easy  and  natural.  The  air  chamber  is  large,  ad- 
mitting of  the  continuous  discharge  necessary  for 
good  and  thorough  spraying. 

Send  for  special  Circular  and  Prices. 

VV/OODIN    <&  LITTLE, 

312  and  314  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


TANKS! 


When  you  buy  a  Water  Tank  get  one 
that  will  not  dry  out  and  shrink. 


•  THE  - 


Patent  Non-Shrinking  Water  Tank, 

The  only  one  suitable  for  dry,  hot  climates.  COSTS  HO  MORE  THAN  COMMON. 
Ask  your  dealer,  or  write  to 
PACIFIC  TANK  CO.,  Sole  manufacturers, 
City  Offices:  33  BEALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


L/\SXURK/\  BROS., 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in 

HARNESS,  SADDLES,  BUGGIES,  CARTS,  WAGONS, 

AND  EVERYTHING  PERTAINING  TO  HORSE  AND  STABLE. 

37  MARKET  STREET,  near  the-  Ferry. 

Branch  Store  and  Factory:  1ST".  MARKET  STREET,  bet.  11th  and  IStb,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Special  atteutlon  given  to  country  orders.      WHILE  IN  THE  CITY  call  on  us  and  get  our  prices. 


PLANTING  PAYS 

The  better  you  do  It.  the  better  It  pays.    The  Garden 
"  Planet  Jr.''  No.  !i  Hill  Dropping  Seeder  ■■  I 

jse  he  can  do  the  most  work  with  the  least  labor, 
ed  - 1  nlN  the  work  of  two  days  is  accomplished  in 
planted  better,  grows  better,  produces  most. 
Loinatically,  dropping  the  seed  continuoi 
.covering,  rolling  down  and  marking 

All  you  have  to  do  in  to  (tuide 
tod  a  hoy  can  do  that.  There  are 
"Planet  Jr."  Machines  for  many  ot 
*  If  voa  would  know  all  about 
■end  for  Che  "Planet  Jr."  Rook  for  1 
». I-*-'. t,  *  Co.  1 107  larkrt  St.  I'M  la 
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Breeders'  Directory. 

Six  lines  or  less  In  this  directory  at  60c  per  line  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 

F.  II.  BURKE,  826  Market  St.,  S.  F.  Holsteins, 
winners  for  three  years  of  State  Fair  butter  con- 
tests; Jerseys  and  Durhams  competing.  New 
Catalogues.   Registered  Berkshires. 

JERSEYS,  HOLSTEINS  &  DURHAMS.  Best 
Butter  and  Milk  Stock.  Thoroughbred  Hogs  and 
Poultry,  Willam  Niles  *  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  1876. 

JERSEYS— The  best  A.  J.  C.  C.  registered  prize  herd 
Is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.   Animals  for  sale. 

BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  In  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

PETER  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  31  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


Poultry. 


MRS.  J.  G.  FREDERICKS,  Madison,  Cal.  Fresh 
Eggs  in  small  or  large  lots  at  reasonable  prices 
from  choice  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns,  Black  and 
White  Minorcas. 

PARK  VIEW  POULTRY  YARDS — We  have 
purchased  the  F.  P.  Lowell  stock  of  Tlioroutjhljml 
Poultry,  including  prize-winning  White  and  Black 
Langslmns.  E.  E.  Townsend  Si  Co.,  1025  J  street, 
Sacramento,  dealers  in  Monitor  Incubators  and 
Poultry  Supplies.  Catalogue  Free. 

W.  H.  YOUNG,  Stockton,  Cal.  Incubators,  Brood- 
ers, Poultry,  Pigeon  &  Dog  Supplies.  Catalog  free. 

SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Cal.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Black  Minor- 
cas, White  Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorns.  Fine 
Stock  and  Eggs  for  sale.   Send  for  circular. 

WILLIAM  NILES  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  OF  CALIFORNIA'S 

greatest  poultry  farm.  J.  W.  Forgeus  &  Co., 
Santa  Cruz,  Cal.   Belgian  Hares. 

CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton,  Cal. 
Send  for  Illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 

EXCELSIOR  POULTRY  YARD,  Kingsburg.Cal. 
Seud  for  circulars  describing  stock. 

WELLINGTON'S    IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.  Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 

MANHATTAN  EGG  FOOD,  Red  Ball  Brand,  at 
all  grocers;  or  wholesale,  Tillman  &  Bendel,  S.  F. 


Swine. 


ELIAS  GALLUP,  Breeder  of  Poland  China  Hogs, 
Hanford,  Kings  Co.,  Cal. 

BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS, 

Best  Stock;  Thoroughbreds.  Win.  Niles  &  Co., 
Los  Angeles.  Cal.   Established  in  1876. 

J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co  ,  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Swine. 

CHAS.  A.  STOWE,  Breeder  Improved  Berkshire 
and  Poland-China  Hogs.   Box  283,  Stockton. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


J.  B.  HOYT,  Bird's  Landing,  Cal.  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Cross- 
bred Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.  Rams  for  sale. 
Prices  to  suit  the  times.  Correspondence  solicited. 


Dogs. 


MISS  DELLA  BEACH,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Reg'd  Thoroughbred  Scotch  Collie  Shepherd  Dogs 


o/  STRONGER  and  cost  no  more 
O  than  the  old  style. 


50 

Stanley's  Corrugated 

Steel  Hinges. 

They  do  not  break,  as  they  cannot  bind  on  the  pin. 
Good   looking  too.    Ask  for  them  at  your  dealer's. 
Send  for  descriptive  booklet  to 
THE  STANLEY  WORKS,  New  Britain  Conn. 


DANDY  STEEL  PLOW  DOUBLETREES. 

PRICE  PER  SET,  $1. 

HOOKER    &  CO., 

16  AND  18  DRUMM  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


MONEY  IN  HONEY! 

The  Weekly 

American  Bee  Journal 

Tells  all  about  It. 

Sample  Copy  Mailed  Free 
G.W.YORK  &  CO. 

118  Jlirhiean  St..  CHICAGO.  IIX. 


Pseudo-Science. 


Blake,    Moffltt   &.  Town©, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

512  to  516  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE,  McFALL  &  CO...   Portland,  Or. 


To  what  extent  are  men  of  science 
responsible  for  the  credulity  which 
everywhere  prevails  in  reference  to  all 
matters  relating  to  scientific  discovery 
or  accomplishment  ?  This  question, 
says  Science,  is  not  to  be  lightly  set 
aside,  for  the  existing  condition  may 
well  create  alarm  among  all  who 
seriously  consider  the  welfare  of  sci- 
ence, of  scientific  men  and  of  the  people 
generally.  Several  causes  have  con- 
spired to  bring  about  this  condition, 
two  or  three  of  which  may  be  men- 
tioned. To  begin  with,  during  the 
century  which  is  now  approaching  its 
end  scientific  discoveries  and  their 
applications  have  been  so  numerous 
a,nd  so  far  reaching  as  to  practically 
revolutionize  conditions  of  material  ex- 
istence, and  they  have  often  been  so 
wonderful  in  character  that  it  ought 
not  to  excite  surprise  to  find  intelli- 
gent people  ready  to  accept  without 
question  announcements  of  inventions 
and  discoveries  of  the  most  improbable 
and  absurd  character.  Along  this  line 
the  evil  influence  of  a  sensational  press 
is  enormous.  It  was  bad  enough  ten 
years  ago,  but  it  has  been  greatly 
magnified  by  the  recent  and,  on  the 
whole,  unfortunate  cheapening  of  pro- 
cesses of  illustration  to  the  seductions 
of  which  nearly  every  newspaper  in  the 
land  has  yielded.  To  this  has  been 
added  the  newspaper  "syndicate,"  by 
which  men  who  know  really  nothing  of 
science  are  employed  to  furnish  sensa- 
tional articles  on  scientific  discovery, 
illustrated  by  sensational  pictures,  all 
of  which  is  the  more  injurious  because 
often  founded  upon  a  slender,  micro- 
scopic tissue  of  fact.  Unfortunately, 
some  men  who  may  be  said  to  inhabit 
the  fringe  of  genuine  scientific  activity 
lend  themselves  to  this  sort  of  thing 
and  are  made  much  of  accordingly. 
Whole  pages  of  this  modern  journalism 
are  filled  with  accounts  of  discoveries 
that  are  going  to  be  made,  for  writers 
of  this  class  are  shrewd  in  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  fact  that  human  inter- 
est and  human  memory  are  now  prac- 
tically restricted  to  about  twenty-four 
hours  in  time.  The  publication  of  a 
broadside  describing  an  alleged  im- 
provement of  the  telescope  or  micro- 
scope, in  which  there  is  absolutely 
nothing  new  that  is  true  or  true  that 
is  new,  adorned  with  a  series  of  cuts 
largely  imaginary  and  many  of  which 
have  no  relation  to  the  subject  matter, 
has  served  the  purpose  intended  when 
its  author  has  received  his  pay  from 
the  "syndicate,"  and  when  the  syndi- 
cate has  scored  a  triumph  in  what  in 
these  days  is  called  "enterprise." 
Even  the  most  conservative  among 
men  of  science  are  made  to  appear  as 
willing  purveyors  of  sensationalism  by 
what  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  an 
unwarranted  and  illegitimate  use  of 
the  results  of  carefully  conducted  in- 
vestigations, often  before  such  results 
have  received  final  consideration  and 
approval  at  their  own  hands. 

If  all  impressions  made  by  this  false 
popularization  of  science  were  to  dis- 
appear in  twenty-four  hours  the  evil 
would  be  greatly  lessened,  but  unfortu- 
nately there  are  many  very  intelligent 
and  thoughtful  people,  who  ought  to 
constitute  the  best  support  of  scientific 
work,  upon  whom  they  are  more  last- 
ing. To  such  the  line  separating  the 
genuine  accomplishments  of  honest 
scholarship  from  the  output  of  sensa- 
tionalism, which  ought  to  be  clear  and 
sharp,  is  becoming  very  nebulous,  and 
there  is  imminent  danger  of  a  revolt 
against  the  whole  thing.  The  extent 
to  which  credulity  has  been  carried 
was  beautifully  illustrated  not  long  ago 


SlOO  Reward,  SBIOO. 

The  readers  of  this  paper  will  be  pleased  to  learn 
that  there  is  at  least  one  dreaded  disease  that 
science  has  been  able  to  cure  in  all  its  stages,  and 
that  is  Catarrh.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  the  only 
positive  cure  known  to  tbe  medical  fraternity. 
Catarrh  being  a  constitutional  disease,  requires  a 
constitutional  treatment.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is 
taken  internally,  acting  directly  upon  the  blood 
and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  system,  thereby  de- 
stroying the  foundation  of  the  disease,  and  giving 
the  patient  strength  by  building  up  the  constitu- 
tion and  assisting  nature  in  doing  its  work.  The 
proprietors  have  so  much  faith  in  its  curative 
powers,  that  they  offer  One  Hundred  Dollars  for 
any  case  that  it  fails  to  cure.  Send  for  list  of  tes- 
timonials. 

Address:     P.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 
Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 
Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


Remember  this 
sign 
whereby  it 
Conquers  Pain. 


^  St.  Jacobs  Oil 


Cures  Rheumatism.  Neuralgia, 

Sciatica,  Lumbago,  Sprains, 
Bruises,  Soreness,  Stiffness, 
and  Burns. 


Always  in  the  Lead! 

In  the  face  of  the  strongest  competition  ever  known 
at  a  California  State  Fair  our  swine  herd  again  carried 
off  the  majority  of  the  premiums.  Why?  Because  we 
have  the  best  pigs  in  the  State.  Choice  pigs  from  prize 
winners  ready  to  ship  at  reasonable  prices.  Write  for 
Catalogue  and  Prices. 

SESSIONS    &    CO  , 
Lynwood  Creamery,  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm, 
Jas.  R.  Boal,  M'g'r.    P.  O.  Box  686,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


I    Cooper's  Sheep  Dipping  Powder.  *1 

*    ONE  CASE  MAKES  1000  GALS.  DIP.      REDUCTION  IN  PRICE,  $14.50  PER  CASE. 

Used  With  Cold  Water.   Easily  Handled.   Certain  Cure  for  Scab. 

J  General  Agents,  Shoohert,  Beale  &  Co.,  Wool  Commission  Merchants, 

5      December  1st,  1897.  216  SANSOJV1E  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  J 


when  a  widely  known  scientific  man 
amused  himself  and  many  friends  by 
caricaturing,  in  the  columns  of  one  of 
our  standard  scientific  journals,  some 
of  the  phases  of  modern  psycho-physics. 
So  perfectly  did  the  burlesque  reflect 
the  form  and  substance  of  some  recent 
contributions  to  that  science  that  it 
was  immediately  accepted  as  serious 
by  the.  large  majority  of  readers. 


Insomnia  Cured! 

Wakefulness  on  account  of  poor  party  (or  line) 
fences,  or  crops  insecure  from  stock  has  been  cured 
in  hundreds  of  cases  by  tbe  use  of  our  "self- regula- 
tor." Thoroughly  proof  against  changes  of  climate, 
PAGE  FENCE  never  needs  "watchers."  See  *'ad 
in  next  issue. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich, 


5,teebel  PICKET  LAWN  FENCE. 

FOR  LAWNS  AND  CEMETERIES  ALSO. 

Steel  Posts,  Steel  Rails  and  Steel  Gates :  Steel  Tree, 
Flower  and  Tomato  Guards;  Cabled  Field  and  Hog 
Fence,  24  to  58  in.  high;  Poultry,  Garden  and  Kabl.it 
Fence;  Steel  Wire  Fence  Board,  etc.   Catalogue  free. 
OeKALB  FENCE  CO.,        33  High  St..  DeKalb  III 


For  a  knife  that  will  cut  a  horn  without  C 
crushing,   because    it    cuts    from    four  < 
Bifida  at  once  get  .~ 

THE  KEYSTONE 
— DEHORNER— < 

It  is  humane,  rapid  and  durable.    Folly  ' 
warranted.  Highest  award  at  World's  • 
Fair.   Descriptive  circulars  FREE.  + 
A.  C.  BROSIUS,  Cochran  ville,  Pa.  % 


NEWTON'S 

LATEST  IMPROVED 

DEHORNERS 

Save  time  and  money  by  dehorning 
your  cattle.  Write  us  for  special 
Information  on  the  subject. 
H.H.BROWN  MFG.  CO. 
DECATUR, 


rr</"5  fcuaraut.ee  pro- 

r^>y       teeting  you— not  me.  rf/ 
X      Wood  and  steel  or  all  steel.  ' 

SPENCER'S 

!B0X&  PERPETUAL) 

HAY  PRESSES 

have  large  feed  holes;  large  wheels; 

Automatic  Door  to  remove 
overlap:  two  feeds  to  the  circle.  Less 
than  9-in.  where  the  team  crosses. 

J.  A.  SPENCER, 

Box  25  D WIGHT, 
ILL. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
933  market  street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Year.   :  A.  VAH  DER  HAILLEH,  Fres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Chlorination 
Assay,  »25:  Blowpipe  Assay,  110  Full  course  ol 
assaying,  150.  Established  IMi  Send  lor  Circular. 


Improved  Pacific  Incubator. 

Absolutely  Self-Regulating, 
Hot  Water. 

Send  stamp  for  our  catalogue 
of  Incubators,  Wire  Netting, 
Blooded  Fowls  and  Poultry  Ap- 
pliances generally.  Remember 
the  Beat  i»  the  Cheapest. 

PACIFIC  INCUBATOR  CO., 
1317  Castro  St.,      Oakland.  Cal. 


THE  SUCCESSFUL  INCUBATOR 

is  the  standard  machine  for  hatching  strong,  healthy 

—  a      chicks.     Self-regulating,  patent 

illllturning  trays,  drying   room  for 
I  ^Qichicks,  non-explosive  lamp— just  a 
g       lew  of  its  good  points.  Sold  under 
\  T  |f  positive  guarantee  to  work  perfect- 
ed |    ly.   Beautifully  made  and  dura- 
I    I  ~)  ble.   Our  128  page  catalogue  de- 
™^  scribes  them  fully;  tells  many 
things  about  poultry  raising  you 
should  know.   Mailed  for  6  cts. 
OES  MOINES  INC.  CO.  Box  540  DES  MOINES, IA. 


Pacific  Oil  and  Lead  Works, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

OIL  CAKE  MEAL, 

(OLD  PROCESS) 

The  Best  Food  for  Stock.  We  Also  Make 

Cocoa  nut  Cake, 

Recommended  Especially  for 

POULTRY  AND  HOGS, 

As  Well  as  for  Other  Kinds  of  Stock,  in  Connection 

with  Oil  Cake. 
(See  Analysis  in  Cal.  Dairy  Ass'n  Report  for  1896.) 

KITTLE  &  CO.,  Agents, 

202  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


PRICE,  S3. 50.  PRICE,  S1.50. 

HOOK.ER  &  CO., 

16  and  18  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco. 


IMPROVED 

EXCELSIOR  SEED  SOWER, 

Patented  by 
Jacob  Price. 


FOR  SALE  BY 

L.  C.  MOREHOUSE, 

San  Leand.ro.  Cal. 

WM-.  H.  GRAY,  General 
Agent. 


A  $1  RAISIN  SEEDER  FOR  50  CTS.  £f£ 

We  are  tired  of  selling 
dealers  and  waiting  90  days 
for  our  money,  so  we  will 
sell  housekeepers  at  Job- 
bers' prices. 

Send  SO  cents,  and  we 
will  mail  you  postpaid  one 
of  our  best 

Bay  State  Raisin  Seeders. 

Guaranteed  to  seed  1  fb.  of 
raisins  in  5  minutes.  Simple 
to  operate  and  easy  to  clean. 


Easton  Specialty 


Co.,  64  Federal  St.,  Boston. 


An  Elgin  watch  always  has  the  word  "Elgin" 
on  the  works.   Elgin  National  Watch  Co.,  Elgin,  111. 
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List  of  U.  5.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Reported  by  Dewey,  Strong  A  Co.,  Ploueer 
Patent  Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  JANUARY  4,  1897. 
696,468  — BlTCMEN  CONVEYOR— A.  F.  L.  Bell,  Car- 

piDterla,  Cal. 
590.648.— Friction  Clctcb— G.  S.  Binckley,  S.  F. 
596,801.— Stream  Motor— J.  T.  Breneman,  Walnut 

Creek,  Cal. 

596  g04  —  Feed  Trough— J.  G.  Busch,  Potter  Val- 
ley, Cal.  .   „  ,, 

566,805.  —Window  Fly  Escape  —  A.  J.  Collar, 
Yreka,  Cal. 

596  490.— Coupling— T.  C.  Edwards,  Salmas,  Cal. 
596,746.— Bottle— W.  H.  Fulcher,  Stockton,  Cal. 
596.935.— Peach  Pitteh— G  E.  Grler,  Pomona, Cal. 
586.678.— Ball  Bearing— F.  H.  Heath,  Pomona, 
Cal. 

596,968.— Amalgamator— J.  A.  Hedge,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

596,812.— Electric  Conduit— W.  D.  M.  Howard. 

Redwood  City,  Cal. 
596,779.— Step  Ladder— T.  M.  Jones,  Portland,  Or. 
586,890.— Pruning  Tool— G.  L.  Sage,  Los  Angeles, 

Cal 

596.606. — Funnel — E.  D.  Middlekauf,  S.  F. 

596.714.  — Paper  Toothpicks—  M.  Purdin.  Medford. 
Or. 

596.715.  — Brush  Machine— W.  C.  Read,  Oakland, 

Cal. 

598.716.  — Brush  Machine— W.  C.  Read,  Oakland, 
Cal. 

596,618.— Chain  Tightener— F.  A.  Redmon,  S.  F. 
596.832.— Pipe fohSmoking—B.  F.  Smith.  Represa, 
Cal 

596,615.— Wood-Bending  Machine— Woodward  & 
Brett,  National  City,  Cal. 

Not*.— Plain  and  Certified  Copies  of  U.  S.  and  For- 
eign patents  obtained  by  Dewey.  Strong&Co..  by  mall 
or  telegraphic  order.  American  and  Foreign  patents 
Becured.  and  general  patent  business  transacted 
with  perfect  security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  in 
the  shortest  possible  time. 


Notices  of  Recent  Patents. 


AmoDg  the  patents  recently  obtained 
thiough  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific- 
Press  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency,  the 
following  are  worthy  of  special  mention: 

Wave  and  Stream  Motor. — Joseph  T. 
Breneman,  M.  D.,  Walnut  Creek,  Cal.  No. 
596,801.  Dated  Jan.  4,  1S9S.  This  invention 
relates  to  a  device  for  producing  power  from 
the  movement  of  the  waves  or  a  stream.  It 
consists  essentially  of  swinging  suspended 
gates,  the  lower  ends  of  which  dip  beneath 
the  surface  of  a  flowing  current,  a  connection 
extending  from  one  gate  to  the  other  whereby 
they  are  so  connected  in  pairs  that  they  will 
oscillate  to  and  irom  each  other,  the  floats 
being  journaled  vertically  so  that  they  may 
turn  to  alternately  present  their  flat  surfaces 
to  one  of  the  pair  of  shafts  and  the  edges  of 
the  other.  This  allows  the  floats  which  pre- 
sent the  flat  surface  to  move  in  the  one  direc- 
tion while  the  others  move  free.y  edgewise 
of  the  stream  in  the  other  direction.  An 
intermediate  mechanism  is  so  arranged  as  to 
reverse  the  position  of  the  floats  when  they 
have  reached  the  end  of  the  swing  in  one 
direction,  and  the  steam  acts  to  move  the 
other  set  and  return  both  pairs  to  the  their 
original  position.  This  oscillation  continues 
and  power  may  be  transmitted  from  the  floats 
to  any  pulleys  or  other  machanism  through 
which  it  may  be  employed. 

Combined  Harvester. — Benj.  Holt,  Stock- 
ton. No.  5116,446.  Dated  Dec.  28, 1897.  It  relates 
to  a  novel  apparatus  for  cutting,  threshing,  sep- 
arating and  cleaning  grain  in  a  continuous 
process  by  means  of  a  machine  which  is 
adapted  to  travel  over  the  field  while  carry- 
ing on  the  operation.  What  are  known  as 
"traveling  harvesters"  have  usually  Deen 
constructed  by  mounting  a  threshing  machine 
upon  four  wheels  and  hinging  to  one  side  of  it 
a  large  triangular  horizontal  frame  having  a 
reciprocating  cutter  bar  at  the  front  to  reap 
the  grain,  a  horizontal  traveling  belt  or  draper 
behind  the  cutter  upon  which  the  cut  grain 
falls,  which  draper  carries  the  grain  to  and 
delivers  it  into  the  feed  house,  from  which  it 
passes  to  the  threshing  cylinder  and  thence 
through  the  usual  cleaning  mechanism.  The 
difficulty  with  this  class  of  machines  lies  in 
the  fact  that,  as  the  threshing  machine  por- 
tion is  supported  upon  four  wheels,  it  must, 
unless  some  provision  is  made  for  leveling  it, 
necessarily  tilt  from  side  to  side  as  the  ma- 
chine passes  over  irregular  and  uneven 
ground,  and  this  throws  the  grain  to  one  side 
or  the  other  of  the  cleaning  mechanism  and 
makes  the  separation  and  cleaning  very  irreg- 
ular and  imperfect.  In  this  new  construction 
the  threshing  machine  has  a  single  large  bear- 
ing and  driving  wheel  journaled  nearly  cen- 
trally inside  the  frame  and  a  steering  wheel 
approximately  in  line  with  it  at  the  front,  so 
that  the  threshing  machine  is  carried  upon 
these  two  wheels  in  line  with  each  other. 
When  it  is  properly  connected  with  the  header 
frame,  this  connection  will  prevent  it  from 
tipping  over.  The  connection  between  the 
two  consists  of  a  rack  bar  or  equivalent  brac- 
ing arm,  one  end  of  which  is  movable,  so  that 
the  header  frame  inclines  upwardly  or  down- 
wardly in  passing  over  uneven  surfaces.  The 
threshing  machine  can,  by  means  of  this  con- 
nection, always  be  maintained  nearly  or  quite 
vertical.  Various  mechanisms  may  be  em- 
ployed to  make  the  connection  between  the 
two  and  to  adjust  it  so  as  to  keep  the  thresh- 
ing machine  level. 

Pires  for  Smoking.— B.  E.  Smith,  Represa, 
Cal.  No.  596,832.  Dated  Jan.  4,  1898.  This 
invention  relates  to  improvements  in  smokers' 
pipes.  It  consists  essentially  in  the  combina- 
tion with  the  bowl  and  the  stem  of  a  drip  cup 
adjacant  to  the  bowl  into  which  liquid  may  be 
deposited,  a  chamber  beyond  the  drip  cup 
having  a  reduced  neck  and  a  larger  neck  at 
the  opposite  end  to  connect  with  the  pipe 
stem.  An  absorbent  material  is  placed  within 
the  chamber  between  the  reduced  neck  and 
the  inner  end  of  the  pipe  stem  and  saturated 
with  a  vegetable  oil  which  serves  to  connect. 


the  nicotine  and  disagreeable  vapors  which 
remain  essentially  substantially  on  the  ex- 
terior of  the  absorbent  material  and  will 
eventually  pass  back  into  the  drip  cup. 

Protecting  Barn  and  Feed  House.— John 
G.  Busch,  Potter  Valley,  Cal.  No.  596,804. 
Dated  Jan.  4,  1898.  This  invention  relates  to 
a  barn  or  structure  which  is  especially  de- 
signed for  the  economical  feeding  of  stock, 
and  the  protection  particularly  of  young  lambs, 
kids  and  other  tender  animal's,  ft  consists  of 
a  structure  having  closed  roof  and  sides,  a 
floor  elevated  above  the  surface  of  the  ground 
to  provide  a  space  beneath  into  which  the 
animals  may  be  collected,  while  the  space 
above  serves  to  contain  hay  and  other  feed. 
Along  the  sides  of  the  lower  part  are  racks 
and  troughs  arranged  to  suit  the  class  of 
animals  which  are  to  be  fed,  and  means  for 
depositing  the  feed  therein  either  from  the 
barn  above  or  from  the  outside.  Exterior  to 
these  feeding  troughs  and  racks  are  hinged 
doors  which  in  stormy  weather  may  be 
closed  entirely,  but  under  certain  condi- 
tions can  be  raised  up  so  as  to  allow  access  to 
the  feed  devices  from  the  outside  as  well  as 
the  inside,  while  the  doors  thus  raised  prac- 
tically form  shed  roofs  to  protect  the  animals 
which  are  under  them.  The  ends  of  the  barn 
are  also  provided  with  hinged  doors  and 
mechanism  by  which  they  can  be  easily  raised 
or  allowed  to  close  so  as  to  keep  out  "the  cold 
at  night  or  in  very  inclement  weather. 

Window  Flt  Escape.— Dr.  A.  J.  Collar, 
Yreka,  Cal.  No.  596,805.  Dated  Jan.  4,  1898. 
This  invention  relates  to  an  insect  guard  or 
means  for  reducing  the  number  of  house  flies 
and  other  similar  insects  which  congregate  in 
the  rooms.  It  consists  essentially  in  the  com- 
bination with  the  window  sash  of  a  means  by 
which  an  aperture  is  created  between  the 
bottom  bar  of  the  sash  and  the  window  pane, 
forming  a  channel  beneath  the  edge  of  the 
bar,  and  a  curved  plate  coinciding  with  the 
channel,  with  intermediate  means  forsupport- 
ing  the  edge  of  the  glass.  This  construction 
is  such  that  the  flies  following  their  usual 
habits  will  when  they  reach  the  lower  edge 
of  the  glass  pass  out  and  un  the  curvature 
and  thus  outside  of  the  glass.  The  tendency 
of  the  Hies  is  to  move  upward  rather  than 
downward,  consequently,  when  they  have 
reached  this  aperture  from  the  inside  thev 
may  follow  it  but,  but  when  they  reach  It 
from  the  outside,  the  tendency  will  be  to  pass 
on  to  the  glass  and  up  the  outside  of  the  glass 
rather  than  to  go  down  beneath  its  edge. 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

GOMBAULT'S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


1  Sift  Spttdy  and  Posltln  Core 
The  Safe.t,  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
:he  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Kemoves  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Bonn 
nnd  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING-   ImpotaibU  to  produce  tear  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1.50  per  bottle.    Sold  by  druggists,  or 
Bent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use. ,  Bend  for  descriptive  circulars. 
TUB  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  a 


HAZARD  POWDER. 

It  is  Quick, 
Clean,  Strong 
And  Reliable. 


ALANSON    H.    F»HELF»S,  Plgt., 

421  MARKET  ST. ,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


GOING  TO  ALASKA? 

I  We  Outfit  Prospectors  COMPLETELY. 
We  Do  It  BETTER  and  CHEAPER  than 

anyone  else. 

HOME  SUPPLY  CO  ,  217-219-221  Drumm  St.,  S.  F. 

TREE  WASH,  OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T .    W.    JACKSON    db  CO. 
Sale  Agent*.     -      -      No.  988  Market  Street. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 

For  the  Season  189M898. 


J.  T.  BOGUE, 

NURSERYHAN, 

MARYSVILLE.   CALIFORNIA. 


ALL  KINDS  OF 


.  _  .  _       The  best 

seeds  grow  n  are 
-V*y  V>     1  "3      The  best 
^sw^  seeds  sown  are  Ferry's. 
HB^s&The  best  seeds  known  are  flfc^fl 
■^^^^r'errv's.    It  pavs  to  plant^^^JB 

/FERRY'S^ 

I  Famous  Seeds  J 

j\  Ask  the  dealer  for  them.  Send  for  Jk 
_  FERRY'S  SEED  ANNUAL^^5J 
B^bA  and  get  all  that's  good  andM^fl 

*^ —         new— the  latest  and  — 
I       the  best 
[D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO., 
Detroit,  Mich. 


Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees. 

PHILIPS'  CLING  PEACH  TREES. 


ASK    JFOK  PRICES. 


Established  1876, 

MYROBOLAN 
NURSERY. 

NO  IRRIGATION. 

Offers  for  the  Season  of  1897-8 
a  Complete  Assortment  of 


IBLUE  GUMS, 

MONTEREY  CYPRESS, 
F"OR  SALE  in  Lots  to  Suit. 

Write  for  prices  delivered  on  wharf  in  San 
Francisco.  Address 
W.  A.  T.  STRATTON,  Nurseryman,  Petalnma,  Cal. 


CLEAN,  .  .  . 
HEALTHY,  .  . 
NON-IRRIGATED 


Fruit  Trees. 


Correspondence  Solicited. 

JAS,  O'NEILL,  Haywards,  Alameda  Co.,  Cal. 


SANTA  ROSA  NURSERIES. 

CLAIRAC  MAMMOTH.  IMPERIAL,  and 
GIANT  PRUNES. 

WICK50N.  RED  JUNE,  and  Other  Choice 
Japanese  PLUMS. 
*»-A  fine  lot  of  California  Soft-Shell  Walnuts  and 

other  nursery  stock. 
Address  K.  W.  BELL  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


Cstalor 
atone,  be. 
No..  27 


iFFancher  Creek  Nursery,  ~^ 

FRESNO,  GAL. 

THE  LEADING  GROWERS  IN  THE  STATE  OF 

Deciduous  Fruit,  Olives, 
Citrus,  Ornamental  Trees 


Grape  Vines. 


NEW  FRUITS:  Imperial  and  Giant  Prune,  Wickson  Plum, 
Triumph  Peach,  Winter  Bartlett  Pear.  A  well  selected 
and  complete  assortment  of  Palms,  Roses  and  Green- 
house Plants. 

SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST  AND  NEW  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE. 
WE  OFFtR  MANY  NEW  AND  VALUABLE  NOVELTIES. 

ipeclal    Quotations    on    Carload  Lots. 

GEO.  C 


ROEDING,  Proprietor.  > 


Trees  and  Plants. 

Fruit,  Ornamental  and  Semi-Tropical. 


Palms,  Roses  and  Evergreens. 
I m periale  Eplnense  F»r-une. 
Japan  Plums 

lj e- e- n  Olive  and  Resistant  Vines. 


We  offer  a  Complete  Stock  for  the  Orchard,  Vineyard  and  Garden. 
For  Complete  List,  Send  for  Our  New  Catalogue. 

California  Nursery  Co., 

JOHN  ROCK,  Manager.  NILES,  CAL. 


FRANCIS    SMITH    &  CO., 

 MANUFACTD RKR8  OF  


FOR    TOWN    Vl/rtTER  WORKS, 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

130  BE  ALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  lor  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  klnus  of  Tools  sup- 
plied for  making  Pipe.  Estimates  given  when  required.  Are  prepared  for  coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes 
with  Asphaltum. 


January  22,  1898. 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 

Produce  Market. 

San  Francisco,  January  19,  1898. 

Chicago  Wheat  Futures. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows 
for  the  week  named,  price  being  per  bushel : 

May.  J  uly. 

Wednesday  $  9l%(&  90%      $  8!M®  81M 

Thursday   *»'«<&•    UU»i  *<>V"  HI 

Friday   80S®  90«  81H®  80% 

Saturday   90%®   90%  80%®  8044 

Monday   90%®   91%  80%@  80% 

Tuesday   91%®  91M  81  @  824< 

Liverpool  Futures. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  Red  Winter  per 
cental  in  Liverpool  were  as  follows  for  the 
week : 

May.  July. 

Wednesday  7s  0%d       6s  9i/sd 

Thursday.'.  6sll%d       6s  844d 

Friday  6sll%d       6s  9Ved 

Saturday  7s  0  d       6s  944d 

Monday  7s  044d       6s  944d 

Tuesday  7s  14sd  6sl04ad 

San  Francisco  Futures. 
The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco  Call 
Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  was 
as  follows : 

May.  Dec. 

Thursday  $1  34?|@1  3544      $1  25H@1  ®>% 

Friday   1  36   @1  3i%       1  25U@l  25% 

Saturday   1  3bU@l  37  @  

Monday   1  36\«- 1  37'*   ft"  

Tuesday   1  38&ftrl  37%       1  2744@1  27% 

Wednesday   1  38%@1  38%        1  27%@  

Wheat. 

The  local  wheat  market,  other  than  specu- 
lative, has  been  quiet  since  last  review. 
Quotable  values  declined  25@50c  per  ton  the 
day  following  our  going  to  press,  and  the 
market  most  of  the  week  has  remained  in 
virtually  the  same  position,  although  at  the 
close  (Wednesday)  a  little  better  tone  was 
manifested.  Trading  in  actual  wheat  was 
exceedingly  light  the  entire  week.  There  is 
not  much  wheat  being  urged  to  sale.  There 
are  few  ships  here  for  loading,  and  foreign 
demand  for  cargoes  has  been  slow,  with  bids 
lower  than  figures  lately  current.  There 
was  some  semblance  of  strength  to  the  specu- 
lative markets  in  Europe  and  in  the  East  as 
well  as  here.  Exactly  what  it  was  based  on 
was  not  clear.  Whatever  the  cause  or  causes, 
they  were  not  sufficiently  potent  to  mate- 
rially affect  values  for  actual  wheat.  Here 
prices  in  the  option  market  were  influenced 
more  or  less,  from  day  to  day,  by  weather 
conditions.  While  May  wheat  was  moder- 
ately firm  most  of  the  time  since  last  issue, 
it  averaged  lower  than  preceding  week. 

The  spot  supply  of  disengaged  tonnage  suit- 
able for  wheat  loading  still  continues  light, 
but  it  is  not  any  lighter  than  the  demand, 
exporters  showing  no  disposition  to  charter 
at  the  freight  rates  lately  prevailing.  Even 
at  moderate  concessions,  it  is  extremely 
doubtful  if  shippers  could  be  induced  to  take 
hold  of  vessels  very  freely,  for  they  are 
unable  to  buy  wheat  in  noteworthy  quantity, 
except  at  figures  considerably  above  the 
parity  of  values  now  current  in  Europe,  cal- 
culating on  only  reasonable  freight  rates, 
materially  lower  than  have  been  lately  cur- 
rent. The  European  market  for  wheat  car- 
goes has  been  recently  declining,  with  no 
corresponding  reduction  in  asking  figures 
for  wheat  in  exporting  countries.  Most  of 
the  European  buying  is  now  on  English  ac- 
count, the  continent  seemingly  having  no 
immediate  need  for  much  outside  wheat. 
With  Great  Britain  the  only  prominent  for- 
eign buyer,  the  market  is  not  apt  to  develop 
very  much  strength.  Of  course,  this  condition 
of  affairs  may  speedily  change  for  the  better. 
As  to  the  coming  harvest  in  Europe,  nothing 
very  definite  can  be  known  at  this  time. 
Unfavorable  weather  as  far  ahead  as  six 
months  from  present  date  might  prove  decid- 
edly disastrous  to  this  year's  crop  in  Europe, 
as  well  as  elsewhere  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, and  cause  values  to  move  appreciably 
upward.  South  Africa  is  still  drawing  wheat 
from  this  center,  but  this  cannot  be  counted 
on  as  permanent  or  as  lasting  long.  Recent 
advices  from  Australia  are  to  the  effect  that 
the  country  in  question  will  probably  not  re- 
quire any  wheat  from  outside  sources  this 
year.  The  Argentine  section  is  now  selling 
tolerably  freely,  bnt  it  is  not  probable  that 
the  surplus  there  will  prove  more  than  a 
moderate  average.  In  the  meantime,  the 
Joseph  Leiter  interest,  manipulating  the  re- 
cent corner  in  Chicago,  is  reported  to  be 
carrying,  in  expectancy  of  a  better  market, 


about  9,000,000  bushels  of  wheat,  being  270,000 
tons,  or  more  by  about  twenty  ship  loads 
than  all  the  wheat  now  remaining  in  this 
State.  While  the  speculative  markets  were 
rather  firm  most  of  the  week,  the  actual 
wheat  was  not  salable  at  correspondingly 
good  figures. 

California  Milling  $1  4244@1  45 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  40  ®  

Oregon  Valley   1  3744®  1  40 

Walla  Walla  Blue  Stem   1  4244@1  45 

Walla  Walla  Club   1  3244@1  40 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No 
1  white  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week  were 
as  follows  for  the  options  named : 

May,  1898,  delivery,  $1.34%@1.38%. 

December,  1898,  delivery,  $1.25%@1.27%. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of  Call 
Board,  May  wheat  sold  at  $1.38%@1.38% ; 
December,  1898,  $1.27%. 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1896-97.  1897-98. 

Liv.  quotations   7s2d@7s3d  7slld®7sll44d 

Freight  rates   15@1744s  30@32%s 

Local  market  J1.5244@1.60  $1.40@1.4244 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of  stand- 
ard No.  1  California  in  Liverpool,  and  for  good 
to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

Flour. 

The  export  trade  is  of  very  fair  proportions, 
but  the  business  on  local  account  is  not  very 
brisk.  The  market  lacks  firmness,  note- 
worthy transfers  not  being  possible  except  at 
concessions  from  full  current  rates.  The  last 
China  steamer  took  over  15,000  barrels,  but 
most  of  this  flour  represented  deliveries  on 
contracts.  Quotations  remain  unchanged,  al~ 
though  sales  at  extreme  figures  are  only 
made  in  a  small  way  and  of  most  favorite 
brands. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  $3  00@3  2b 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   3  35(o>3  60 

Country  grades,  extras   4  00fti4  25 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  25@4  50 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   4  50@4  65 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   3  90@4  25 

Walla  Walla,  Bakers'  extra   3  90@4  25 

Barley. 

A  firm  market  has  been  experienced  for  this 
cereal  most  of  the  time  since  last  review, 
holders  in  most  instances  refusing  to  accept 
the  full  current  rates  of  previous  week.  Sup- 
plies of  desirable  qualities  of  Brewing  and 
Feed  Barley  both  here  and  in  the  interior 
have  been  reduced  to  tolerably  small  propor- 
tions, and  with  no  positive  assurance  of  a  big 
crop  the  coming  harvest,  holders  see  no  rea- 
son for  being  in  a  hurry  about  closing  out  re- 
maining stocks,  especially  as  values  are  still 
on  a  comparatively  low  plane.  Prices  in  the 
speculative  market  averaged  higher  than 
previous  week,  and  trading  on  Call  Board 
showed  a  little  more  activity  than  had  been 
lately  experienced.  At  the  close  the  market 
was  strong,  with  prices  at  highest  point  cur- 
rent since  last  review. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   95  @  9744 

Feed,  fair  to  good   9244®  95 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice  1  ><244@1  1244 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   —  @  — 

Chevalier,  No.  2   —  @ 

(ALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No.  1 
feed  barley,  per  cental,  for  the  week  ranged 
as  follows  for  the  options  named : 

May,  1898,  delivery,  83%@90%e. 

December,  1898,  delivery,  — @— c. 

Wednesday  at  regular  noon  session  of  the 
Call  Board  May,  1898,  feed  sold  at  88%@90%c. 
Oats. 

Values  for  nearly  all  varieties  and  grades 
of  oats  are  quotably  about  the  same  as 
reported  a  week  ago.  There  has  been  a  mod- 
erate increase  in  offerings  of  white  oats, 
mainly  from  Washington,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  general  tone  of  the  market  was 
hardly  so  stiff  as  at  date  of  last  report.  It  is 
not  considered  probable,  however,  that  buyers 
will  succeed  in  reducing  prices  materially. 
Business  is  mostly  in  white  descriptions. 
Colored  oats  are  offered  sparingly,  with  in- 
quiry for  them  not  very  extensive  and  con- 
fined principally  to  select  qualities  for  seed- 
ing. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed  1  20®  1  2244 

White,  good  to  choice  1  1244@1  1744 

White,  poor  to  fair  105  @1  10 

Gray,  common  to  choice  1  1244@1  20 

Milling  1  15   (S>1  1744 

Surprise,  good  to  choice  I  15   @1  2744 

Black  Russian  1  20    @1  60 

Red  1  10   ®l  45 

Corn. 

Market  is  not  quite  so  favorable  to  the  sell- 
ing interest  as  it  was  a  week  ago,  offerings 
proving  a  little  larger  than  earlier  in  the 
month,  with  no  corresponding  increase  in  the 
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demand.  Although  white  corn  continues  lower 
than  yellow,  there  has  been  some  improve- 
ment in  the  inquiry  for  white,  and  values  for 
the  latter  have  been,  as  compared  with  some 
time  past,  better  sustained  than  for  yellow. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   95  @  9744 

Large  Yellow   9744@1  00 

Small  Yellow  1  00   ®1  0244 

Eastern  Yellow   —  (&  — 

Egyptian  White   —  @  — 

Popcorn,  shelled,  f>  lb   —  @  — 

Rye. 

A  firm  market  is  noted  at  the  prices  ruling. 
There  are  no  large  stocks  here,  and  no  evi- 
dence of  heavy  supplies  in  the  interior  to 
draw  from. 

Good  to  choice,  new  1  05  @1  0744 

Buckwheat. 
Market  is  as  strong  as  last  quoted,  and  no 
probability  of  values  receding  materially  very 
soon.  Supplies  have  seldom  been  as  light  as 
they  are  at  present,  especially  at  correspond- 
ing date. 

Good  to  choice  1  60  @1  70 

Silverskin  1  70   ®1  75 

Beans. 

No  changes  of  consequence  have  been  devel- 
oped the  current  week  in  quotable  values  for 
beans  of  any  description.  Contrary  to  expecta- 
tions of  some  dealers  who  stocked  up  rather 
heavily  for  Klondike  business,  orders  are  now 
being  filled  for  the  Klondike  section  which 
are  running  heavily  on  white  varieties,  prin- 
cipally small  White  and  Lady  Washington. 
If  this  is  indicative  of  the  character  of  the 
business  in  beans  later  on  with  the  new  gold 
regions  of  the  north,  and  many  so  regard  it, 
speculative  holders  of  high-priced  colored 
beans  may  find  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  unload  their  stock  profitably.  Aside  from 
the  filling  of  these  northern  orders  there  is 
very  little  doing.  No  large  quantities  of 
beans  are  now  going  Eastward,  and  trade  on 
local  account  is  light. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  fbs   1  25   @1  35 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   1  35  @1  45 

Laay  Washington   130   ftsi  40 

Butter,  small   1  25   @1  40 

Butter,  large   1  50   @1  60 

Pinks   1  75   @1  90 

Bayos.good  to  choice   2  90   @3  00 

Reds   1  50   @1  60 

Red  Kidneys   2  00  @2  25 

Limas,  good  to  choice   1  60   @1  70 

Black-eye  Beans   2  25  @2  50 

Horse  Beans   1  20   @1  30 

Garbanzos,  large   2  75   @3  00 

Garbanzos.  small   1  60   @1  75 

Late  mail  advices  from  New  York  furnish 
the  following  concerning  the  bean  market  in 
that  center,  prices  quoted  therein  being  per 
bushel  of  60  pounds: 

A  fair  quantity  of  stock  has  come  forward  this 
week,  but  the  tenor  of  interior  advices  has  been 
quite  strong,  shippers  reporting  an  unwillingness 
to  market  their  beans  at  all  freely.  Then  the 
trade  here  has  been  somewhat  better.  The  amount 
taken  for  export  was  not  large,  but  the  call  from 
home  jobbers  has  shown  improvement,  the  slight 
upward  turn  to  values  evidently  stimulating  the 
demand  Marrow  opened  at  $1.35,  and  soon  ad- 
vanced to  $1.3714.  at  which  several  hundred  bbls. 
went  to  West  Indian  exporters.  Since  then  a  few 
very  choice  lots  have  jo'bed  out  at  $1.40,  and  while 
it  is  still  an  extreme  tradiDg  basis,  it  would  be 
exceedingly  difficult  to  buy  in  a  regular  way  for 
less.  Fancy  Medium  are  relatively  scarce  and 
bring  $1.20,  though  the  demand  is  light  at  the 
price.  Much  of  the  State  stock  branded  as  Medium 
is  either  more  or  less  mixed  with  Pea  or  the 
screenings  from  Marrow.  Such  is  of  slow  sale  and 
will  not  bring  top  price.  Pea  have  stiffened  a 
little,  recent  sales  of  finest  quality  being  more 
generally  at  81.15.  Holders  of  Red  Kidney  have 
asked  more  money  and  made  some  sales  at  the 
advance.  The  bulk  of  the  business  up  to  Thurs- 
day was  at  $1.60  for  stock  in  shipping  order,  but  a 
few  lots  have  since  sold  higher.  There  is  a  firm 
holding  at  the  close.  White  Kidney  quiet,  but  in 
light  supply  and  steady.  Turtle  Soup  have 
cleaned  up  better  and  there  is  more  confident  hold- 
ing. Scarcely  any  call  for  Yellow  Eye.  California 
Lima  steady  but  not  much  stock  moving;  quoted 
at  $1.30.  Green  peas  in  only  moderate  demand  and 
the  feeling  is  a  little  unsettled. 

Dried  Peas. 

Market  is  fully  as  favorable  to  sellers  as 
last  quoted.  There  are  few  choice  to  select 
offering,  either  out  of  spot  stocks  or  to  arrive. 

Green  Peas,  California  81  70  @1  80 

Niles  Peas   1  40  @1  50 

Hops. 

Firmness  is  as  fully  pronounced  in  this  mar- 
ket as  at  date  of  former  review.  Hops  on  this 
coast,  and  especially  in  this  State,  are  now 
mainly  in  second  hands.  This  fact  has  doubt- 
less considerable  to  do  with  the  firm  tone 
lately  established.  Even  with  existing  for- 
eign demand,  if  supplies  were  scattered  more 
and  were  largely  in  the  hands  of  growers,  it 
is  doubtful  if  values  at  present  quoted  could 
be  realized. 

Good  to  choice,  1897  crop   12  <a>16 

A  New  York  authority  in  a  recent  review 
outlines  the  hop  market  as  follows  : 

Of  the  arrivals  this  week  nearly  6400  bales  were 
in  transit  for  export,  about  five-sixths  of  which 
were  from  the  Pacific  coast  Much  of  this  export 
business  was  done  from  here,  but  the  hops  go  for- 
ward on  through  bills  of  lading.  Not  all  will  be 
shipped  tbis  week.  Cable  advices  from  England 
have  continued  very  strong,  with  a  further  ad- 
vance established,  especially  on  medium  grades. 
Most  of  the  English  hops  have  passed  into  the 
hands  of  brewers,  and  buyers  are  turning  their 
attention  to  other  countries  for  further  supplies. 
Inquiries  have  come  this  way  more  freely  and 
good  business  has  resulted.  From  Gemany  the 
reports  are  unusually  strong,  and  the  light  home 
make  has  compelled  the  German  buyers  to  goto 
Russia  for  considerable  lots.  The  situation  in  the 
interior  of  this  State  is  practically  unchanged. 
Bad  roads,  coupled  with  the  firm  attitude  of  grow- 
ers, have  caused  a  quiet  trade,  but  such  sales  as 
are  made  are  at  better  prices,  quality  considered. 
Quite  a  good  deal  of  business  is  reported  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  Our  local  market  maintains  a  firm, 
healthy  position,  and  while  the  range  of  values 
cannot  be  changed  materially,  most  grades  bring 
a  little  more  money  than  horetofore.  Only  a  few 
really  choice  shipping  hops  are  left  and  these  can- 
not be  bought  below  l*c;  fair  to  prime  grades 
range  from  15@17c.  No  State  stock  goes  below  12c 
and  not  much  of  that,  but  some  dark,  mouldy  Ore- 
gons  sold  at  11c. 

Wool. 

Affairs  in  the  local  market  appear  to  be 
steadily  shaping  themselves  for  more  business 


at  an  early  day.  There  is  no  lack  of  inquiry 
from  manufacturers  and  dealers,  but  buyers 
are  slow  to  see  their  way  to  pay  the  prices  de- 
manded for  desirable  qualities.  It  is  confi- 
dently expected  that  buyers  will  soon  be 
operating  and  that  there  will  be  a  fairly  thor- 
ough clean-up  of  all  good  to  choice  wools,  at 
the  rates  now  quoted,  before  the  opening  of 
the  spring  season.  Some  recent  sales  have 
been  reported  at  Eastern  centers  at  rela- 
tively better  values  than  have  been  obtain- 
able here.  The  firmness  existing  in  Eastern 
and  foreign  markets  is  made  the  basis  of  the 
hopeful  view  of  the  situation  taken  here. 

SPRING. 

Oregon  Valley  17  @18 

Oregon  Eastern,  choice  13  ®15 

Oregon  Eastern,  fair  to  good  10  @12 

FALL. 

Middle  County,  free  10  @13 

Do       do      defective   9  @11 

Northern,  free  11  @14 

Do      defective  10  @11 

Southern  Mountain   9  @12 

San  Joaquin  defective   7  @  844 

MillstufTs. 

Values  for  bran  and  middlings  were  sus- 
tained at  a  little  higher  range  than  last 
quoted.  Rolled  barley  was  higher.  Market 
for  milled  corn  was  without  important  change. 

Bran,      ton  19  00@19  50 

Middlings  21  00@23  00 

Barley,  Rolled  21  00@21  50 

Cornrueal  22  59(§i23  00 

Cracked  Corn  23  00@23  50 

Hay  and  Straw. 

The  strong  market  experienced  for  hay  the 
preceding  week  has  given  way  to  an  easier 
feeling,  partly  attributable  to  some  rainy 
weather  in  the  meantime,  giving  improved 
prospects  for  an  abundance  of  green  feed  at 
an  early  date.  In  addition,  the  high  prices 
established  caused  dealers  and  consumers  to 
economize  in  various  ways  and  make  for  the 
time  being  just  as  light  purchases  as  possible. 
There  are  not  many  changes  to  record  in 
quotations,  but  such  as  are  made  are  to  easier 
figures.  Straw  ruled  quiet  at  former  range 
of  values. 

Wheat  12  00@16  00 

Wheat  and  Oat  II  00@15  00 

Oat  11  00@14  00 

Barley  10  00@13  00 

Clover    10  00®  12  00 

Stock  Hay   9  00@10  00 

Alfalfa  10  00@11  50 

Compressed  11  00@16  00 

Straw,  $  bale   30®  45 

Seeds. 

Flaxseed  is  higher,  and  very  little  offering 
from  first  hands.  There  have  been  no  other 
noteworthy  developments  since  last  report  in 
the  market  for  the  different  kinds  of  seeds 
quoted  herewith.  Most  sorts  are  arriving  so 
sparingly,  and  are  offering  in  such  light  quan- 
tity, that  only  nominal  quotations  can  be 
given.  Alfalfa  is  obtainable  at  tolerably  low 
rates,  but  is  not  meeting  with  any  special 
inquiry. 

Pev  ctl. 

Mustard,  Yellow  2  75@3  00 

Mustard,  Trieste  Seed  2  75®3  00 

Mustard,  Wild  Brown  2  00(82  25 

Flax  1  90O2  00 

Per  lb. 

Canary   2y®2% 

Rape  W,<®2% 

Hemp  V>Mai&\i 

Alfalfa,  Utah  53£@644 

Bags  and  Bagging. 

The  market  for  grain  bags  is  showing  the 
same  inactivity  as  previously  reported,  with 
no  changes  to  note  in  quotable  values.  In 
other  bags  and  bagging  there  is  virtually 
nothing  doing  and  not  a  new  feature  to 
mention. 

Calcutta  Grain   bags,  buyer  July   —  @ — 

Calcutta  Grain  bags,  22x36,  spot   544®  53i 

State  Prison  bags,  per  100    5  40  ®— 

Wool  sacks,  4  lb  30  fa- 
Wool  sacks,  344  lb  27  @— 

Gunnies  10  ® — 

Bean  bags   444®  4% 

Fruit  sacks,  cotton   544<®  644 

Hides,  Pelts  and  Tallow. 

Values  are  ruling  steady  for  all  Hides  and 
Pelts  in  prime  to  choice  condition.  Tallow  of 
desirable  grades  is  meeting  with  ready  cus- 
tom at  prevailing  rates. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed,  can 
be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all 
kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts;  hair  slips,  side 
brands  or  murrain,  are  not  always  readily 
placed  at  the  lower  quotations. 

Sound.  Vulle. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs ... .  —  ©1044     —  @  944 
Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs. .  —  @  944     —   ®  844 
Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs. . .  —  @  9       —  @  8 
Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs   9  @  944      8  @  844 
Light  Cow  Hides, under  50  lbs  —  @  9       —  ®  8 

Wet  Salted  Kip   —  @10       —  @9 

Wet  Salted  Veal   —  @10      —  @9 

Wet  Salted  Calf   —  @11        9  <aiO 

Dry  Hides   —  @16       -  @13 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs.  14®15       —  @11 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs  18@20       16  @17 

Horse  Hides,  large  2  25@2  75 

Horse  Hides,  medium  1  50@2  00 

Horse  Hides,  small  25  @50 

Colts'  Hides  25  ftj>50 

Pelts,  long  wool,  per  skin  90  @1  30 

Pelts,  medium,  per  skin  70  @90 

Pelts,  short  wool,  per  skin  40  <ai70 

Pelts,  shearling,  per  skin   15  @30 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer  25  @30 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium  —  @20 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter  —  @10 

Elk  Hides   8  ®10 

Tallow,  good  quality   3   @  344 

Tallow,  No.  2   2   ®  244 

Goat  Skins,  perfect  20  @3744 

Goat  Skins,  damaged  10  @20 

Kid  Skins   5  @10 

Honey. 

Market  is  without  noteworthy  or  quotable 
change.  There  is  a  fair  demand  for  best  qual- 
ities of  both  Comb  and  Extracted  at  the  fig- 
ures which  have  been  current  for  some  weeks 
past.  Dark  honey  meets  with  little  attention, 
especially  Dark  Comb.  There  is  some  sale  for 
Dark  Extracted  at  very  low  prices. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   444  ®  5 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   344®  4 

Dark  Tule   13£@  2« 

White  Comb,  1-H>  frames   744®  944 

Amber  Comb   4   @  « 
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Beeswax. 

Offerings  are  quite  light  and  bid  fair  to  con- 
tinue so  throughout  the  balance  of  the  season. 
Market  is  firm. 

Fair  to  choice,  *  lb  22  @34 

Live  Stork  and  Meats. 
Market  for  Beef  is  barely  steady,  present 
offerings,  although  not  of  large  proportions, 
being  ample  for  the  existing  limited  require- 
ments at  current  values,  which  most  consum- 
ers regard  as  too  high.  Mutton  is  not  in 
heavy  stock,  and  prime  to  choice  sells  to  fair 
advantage.  Hog  market  is  firm  at  a  further 
advance,  with  a  good  demand  on  packing  ac- 
count. 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  ?  lb   6  ■  6H 

Beef,  2d  quality   5K@  « 

Beef,  3d  quality   5  <a  5* 

Mutton— ewes,  5Vi@6c ;  wethers   6  @  6% 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  medium   3%@  4 

Hogs,  small   3%®  J 

Hogs,  large  hard   3%<s>  3\ 

Hogs,  soft  and  feeders   3K@  3% 

Hogs,  country  dressed   5  ®  f>H 

Veal,  small,*  lb   7* 

Veal,  large,  »  lb   6H@  7 

Lamb,  »  lb   6K@  7 

Poultry. 

There  was  a  firm  market  for  Ducks,  choice 
young  Chickens  and  fat  Hens,  which  were  in 
request  on  account  of  Chinese  New  Year. 
For  other  descriptions  of  poultry  the  market 
in  the  main  was  more  favorable  to  buyers 
than  to  sellers.  Especially  did  Turkeys  and 
old  Chickens  of  ordinary  quality  meet  with  a 
poor  market.  Four  cars  of  Eastern  arrived, 
in  addition  to  fair  receipts  of  domestic  poul- 
try. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  ?  lb  11   @  13 

Turkeys,  live  hens,  f  lb  10  @  11 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers   9  <d>  10 

Hens,  Cal.,  V  doz  3  50(84  50 

Roosters,  old  3  S0@4  00 

Roosters,  young,  (full-grown)  4  50<o5  00 

Fryers  4  25(34  50 

Broilers,  large  4  00®4  50 

Broilers,  small  3  00(6  4  00 

Ducks,  young,  *  doz  4  olKaS  00 

Ducks,  old  4  50&6  00 

Geese,  *  pair  1  25<al  75 

Goslings,  *  pair  1  25@1  75 

Pigeons,  Old,  V  doz  1  00®  — 

Pigeons  Young  1  25®  1  50 

Butter. 

While  declines  in  prices  for  butter  have 
been  less  marked  than  during  the  fortnight 
preceding,  the  general  tendency  of  values  has 
been  to  lower  levels,  especially  on  the  product 
of  dairies  in  the  Marin  and  Sonoma  county 
section  and  on  the  lower  coast.  In  the  dis- 
tricts above  named  many  cows  have  been  re- 
cently coming  in  fresh,  and  naturally  there  is 
a  decided  increase  in  the  output  of  butter. 
Although  market  is  weak,  prices  are  averag- 
ing considerably  higher  than  a  yearago,  when 
packed  butter  was  in  liberal  supply.  Now 
the  market  is  practically  bare  of  packed. 

Creamery  extras,  V  lb  26  ® — 

Creamery  firsts   21  (a  25 

Creamery  seconds  22M@23 

Dairy  select  22K<a23 

Dairy  seconds  20  (&21 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy  —  @ — 

Mixed  store  14  @I6 

Creamery  In  tubs  22  @23 

Pickled  roll  —  @— 

Dairy  in  tubs  —  @— 

Firkin,  Cal.,  choice  to  select  22  @23 

Firkin,  common  to  fair  17  (520 

Cheese. 

Market  is  showing  a  little  more  activity, 
but  there  is  no  improvement  in  prices.  Stocks 
of  held  cheese  continue  far  in  excess  of  imme- 
diate needs.  Supplies  of  mild  new  of  high 
grade  are  not  heavy,  but  this  description  is 
offering  at  lower  rates  than  lately  current, 
dealers  being  anxious  to  prevent  accumula- 
tions. 

California  fancy  flat,  new  10V4@11 

California,  good  to  choice   9  @10 

California,  fair  to  good   8  @  9 

California  Cheddar  10  @11 

California,  "Young  Americas"  10  @12 

Eggs. 

Further  declines  have  been  experienced, 
with  the  market  especially  weak  for  high- 
priced  stock,  or  eggs  direct  from  hennery  and 
ranch,  which  ordinarily  command  a  decided 
advance  over  store-gathered  supplies.  It  is 
the  exception  to  find  poor  eggs  in  any  con- 
signment at  this  time  of  year,  so  values  are 
naturally  at  a  narrow  range.  Many  re- 
tailers were  seeking  store- gathered  eggs  and 
giving  them  the  preference,  owing  to  their 
being  cheaper  than  offerings  d'rect  from  pro- 
ducers. 

California,  select,  large  white  and  fresh.. 24  ® — 
California,  select,  Irregular  color  &  size.  .22  ®23 

California,  good  to  choice  store  20  ®21 

California,  common  to  fair  store  —  ®— 

Oregon,  prime  —  ®— 

Held  Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading.—  @ — 

Local  Cold  storage  eggs  —  @— 

Vegetables. 
Onions  are  in  fairly  liberal  receipt  from 
Oregon,  but  there  are  few  coming  forward  at 
present  from  any  other  quarter.  Most  of  the 
Oregon  stock  comes  to  jobbers  and  represents 
purchases  at  primary  points,  the  cost  laid 
down  here  being  in  some  instances  in  excess 
of  the  figures  realized  in  this  center.  Early 
spring  vegetables  were  in  slim  receipt,  and  it 
was  the  exception  where  the  quality  could  be 
termed  choice,  most  consignments  showing 
more  or  less  injury  from  frost.  Cabbage  and 
Cauliflower  are  higher. 

Asparagus,  ¥  ">   12*4®  20 

Beans,  String,  *  ft   15®  20 

Beans,  Lima,  <p  ft   — ®  — 

Beans,  Refuge,  *  ft   — @  — 

Beans,  Wax,  $  ft   — @  — 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  f  100   70®  80 

Cauliflower,  ft  doz   50®  70 

Corn,  Green,  *  sack   — @  — 

Corn,  Alameda,  fi  crate   — @  — 

Cucumbers,  Alameda,  *  box   — @  — 

Egg  Plant,  *  lb   15®  20 

Garlic,  *  ft   2W@  29£ 

Mushrooms,  Buttons,  T»  lb   25®  — 

Mushrooms,  Wild,  *  lb   20®  — 

Okra,  Dried.  *  lb   12*@  15 

Onions,  Yellow,  good  to  choice   2  40®  2  65 

Onions,  Yellow,  cut   1  75®  2  25 

Peas,  Sweet,  Garden,  ¥  ft   *®  6 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  *  ft   15®  20 


Rhubarb,  $  box    — ®  — 

Squash,  Summer,  »  lb   10®  12* 

Tomatoes,  ¥  box  or  crate   50®    1  00 

Potatoes. 

Market  for  Potatoes  was  not  appreciably 
lower,  especially  for  desirable  qualities,  but 
there  was  an  easier  tone,  owing  to  increased 
receipts  from  Oregon  and  points  in  this  State, 
but  mainly  from  Oregon.  While  the  market 
most  of  the  week  inclined  in  favor  of  buyers, 
there  are  no  fears  of  this  condition  loug  con- 
tinuing or  of  any  pronounced  weakness  being 
developed.  Sweets  were  in  reduced  stock, 
and  tendency  of  prices  was  to  higher  levels. 

Early  Rose,  River,  ¥  cental   60®  70 

Peerless,  River   — ®  — 

Reds   River  37K@  50 

Garnet  Chile,  Mission   — @  — 

Burbanks,  Salinas   70®  1  00 

Burbanks,  River.  *  sack   50®  75 

Burbanks,  Petaluma  and  Tomales,  *  ctl   50®  65 

Burbanks,  Oregon.  *  cental   50®  85 

Garnet  Chile,  Oregon   — ®  — 

Sweet  River,  »  cental   50  SO  65 

Sweet  Merced   75  @  90 


The  Fruit  Market. 


Fresh  Fruits. 

The  only  deciduous  fruit  now  on  the  market 
which  is  worthy  of  comment  or  quotation  is 
the  apple.  There  is  no  scarcity  of  this  fruit, 
but  when  it  comes  to  quality,  the  offerings  are 
limited  which  are  up  to  a  sufficiently  high 
standard  to  justly  come  under  the  classifica- 
tion of  choice  to  select.  The  market  for  the 
latter  sort  was  firm,  and  the  tendency  of 
values  would  have  been  still  more  in  favor  of 
sellers  had  it  not  been  for  the  excessive 
stocks  of  fair  to  medium  qualities,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  heavy  quantities  of  inferior 
fruit  which  could  not  be  relied  on  in  some  in- 
stances to  bring  freight  charges,  and  would 
have  served  a  better  purpose  if  fed  to  pigs  or 
dumped  on  the  farm.  Trashy  fruit  brings 
little  else  but  trouble  to  the  shipper  and 
handler,  and  tends  to  injure  the  sale  of  better 
qualities.  When  it  comes  to  fair  and  medium 
grades,  moderate  quantities  can  be  advan- 
tageously disposed  of,  but  if  supplies  are 
heavy  they  are  crowded  to  sale,  enabling 
street  hawkers  to  take  advantage  of  the  situ- 
ation. After  securing  them  at  about  their 
own  figures,  they  unload  them  at  fruit  stands, 
to  hotels  and  families,  thus  crowding  them  on 
to  many  buyers  who  would  come  into  the 
market  for  better  fruit  if  left  alone.  For  all 
grades  of  apples  other  than  choice  to  select 
the  market  lacked  firmness. 

Apples,  fancy,  4-tier,  *  box   1  25®  1  35 

Apples,  choice.  4-tier,  1?  box   76®  90 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  50-ft  box   40®  1  00 

Apples,  common  to  fair,  f<  box   20®  35 

Quinces,  f.  box   — @  — 

Figs,  Black,  2-layer  box   — @  — 

Pears,  Common,  $  box   — @  — 

Pears,  Winter  Nelis.  f,  box   — ®  — 

Persimmons,  small  box    — @  — 

Strawberries,  large,  chest   — ®  — 

Dried  Fruits. 
The  main  feature  of  the  market  for  cured 
and  evaporated  fruits  is  the  active  inquiry  for 
Prunes,  but  buyers  refuse  to  operate  at  other 
than  a  low  range  of  values.  Most  bids  are  on 
the  basis  of  2^c  for  the  usual  assortment  of 
00's  to  100's,  while  2%c  for  the  four  sizes  may 
be  regarded  as  the  extreme  view  of  buyers. 
Slightly  better  figures  are  obtainable  rela- 
tively for  the  small  and  large  Prunes  than 
for  the  middle  sizes,  the  latter  being  in 
larger  supply  than  the  first  named.  Prunes 
are  wanted  mainly  for  shipment  East.  Apples 
are  scarce,  both  evaporated  and  sliced  in 
boxes,  and  market  is  firm,  some  minor  trans- 
fers having  been  recently  effected  above  quo- 
tations. Market  for  most  other  kinds  of  fruit 
is  ruling  steady,  with  no  undue  pressure  to 
realize  observable,  either  on  offerings  from 
first  hands  or  from  jobbers.  A  few  orders  are 
reported  being  filled  for  shipment  to  the 
Alaska  district,  embracing  assortments  of 
nearly  all  kinds  obtainable  except  Prunes  and 
Raisins. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  In  sacks,  per  ft   5H@  6 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   6*®— 

Apricots.  Moorpark   7  ®9 

Apples,  In  boxes   7  ®  7H 

Figs,  fancy  pressed  <   8  @10 

Nectarines,  White   4H@  5 

Nectarines,  Red   4V4®  5 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   4*®  5 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   6  @— 

Peaches,  peeled,  In  boxes   9  @12 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletls,  halved,  fancy.  7  ®8 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts   4H®  6 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts   4  ®5 

Pears,  peeled  and  sliced   —  @— 

Plums,  pitted   4K®  5% 

Prunes,  in  sacks,  40— 50's   5  @  fjj 

50— 60'8   3K®  3* 

60— 70's   23C®  3 

70— 80  s   254®  2* 

80— 90'S   2   ®  2}< 

90— 100's   t«®—  . 

Above  figures  are  on  basis  of  J5<@2«c  for  4 
sizes.  Prunes  In  boxes,  He  higher  for  25-tB  boxes, 
He  higher  for  50-ft  boxes. 

4  sizes  Santa  Claras  and  equal   2H® — 

4  sizes  San  Joaquin  and  Northern   2H6"  296 

Prunes,  Silver   5  ®8 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apricots,  ordinary   4   ®  b% 

Apples,  sliced   3(4®  4 

Apples,  quartered   3K®  4 

Figs,  Black   2  @  3% 

Figs,  White   3  @  4 

Peaches,  unpeeled   3  ®4 

Plums,  unpltted   1   ®  i% 

The  following  review  of  the  dried  fruit 
market  in  the  East  comes  through  under  a 
late  date  by  mail  from  New  York: 

Evaporated  apples  have  continued  in  Hunt  sup- 
ply, and  while  trade  has  been  rather  quiet,  at- 
ractive  fruit  has  been  held  with  confidence  at 
full  late  prices.  Sun-dried  apples  are  also  in  mod- 
erate supply,  but  dull,  and  prices  rather  favor  the 
buyer.  Chops  tirm  and  higher;  best  stock  gener- 
ally held  at  4c,  though  no  important  business 
above  39i@8'"»c.  Cores  and  skins  have  advanced 
slightly  with  some  stock  held  at  2Xc.  Small 
fruits  continue  quiet  and  unchanged:  supply  and 
demand  both  light.  California  apricots  are  firm, 
especially  the  cheap  grades,  which  have  an  active 
demand.  California  peaches  rather  slow,  particu- 
larly the  finest  fruit.   Very  little  doing  in  Califor- 


nia pears.  California  prunes  more  active,  though 
prices  show  no  material  change. 

Apricots,  Cal.  Moorpark,  1897,  per  lb          7  @11 

Apricots,  Cal.  Royal,  1KM7,  per  lb   5H®  8% 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1897,  peeled,  per  lb  10  ®18 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1897,  unpeeled,  per  lb   5(4®10 

Pears.  Cal.,  1897,  per  lb   6  @10 

Prunes,  Cal.,  1897,  per  lb   3  ®  8 

Raisins. 

In  the  matter  of  quotations  there  are  no 
changes  to  record,  aDd  in  the  absence  of  note- 
worthy transactions,  quotable  values  at  pres- 
ent represent  little  else  than  the  views  of 
holders.  There  is  considerable  inquiry  from 
the  East,  but  at  less  than  quotations,  holders 
regarding  many  of  the  bids  too  ridiculously 
low  to  be  worthy  or  serious  consideration. 
Loose  Muscatel  and  Seedless  Raisins  are  still 
in  fairly  liberal  supply. 

T.  O.  B.   FRESNO  DELIVERY. 

Imperial  Clusters,  per  box   —  @  — 

Dehesa  Clusters,  per  box   —  @  — 

Fancy  Clusters,  per  box   —  @  — 

Boxes,  London  layers,  20-ft  box   1  00®  1  10 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 

Loose  Muscatel,  4-crown,  *  ft  4   @  — 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown    3^(0.34 

Loose  Muscatel,  2-crown  2  ®  — 

Sultanas  3tf®4 

Seedless  Muscatel  2  <S2K 

Dried  Grapes  1H@2 

Citrus  Fruits. 

The  market  for  Oranges  has  ruled,  so  far 
as  prices  are  concerned,  about  the  same  as 
preceding  week.  A  little  more  business  was 
observable,  but  supplies  kept  ahead  of  re- 
quirements. Cold  weather  aud  a  good  many 
frosted  oranges  combined  to  check  the  de- 
mand. There  was  some  choice  fruit  on  the 
market,  however,  and  such  was  in  very  fair 
request.  Lemons  continued  quiet,  with  prices 
the  same  as  previously  quoted,  but  market 
was  devoid  of  strength,  the  cool  weather  op- 
erating against  the  sale  of  both  Lemons  and 
Limes.    Latter  were  in  light  supply. 

Oranges— Navel  f.  box   1  25®  2  50 

Seedlings   75®  I  25 

Lemons— Cal.,  select,  *  box   2  00®  2  25 

Cal.,  good  to  choice   1  00®  1  50 

Cal.,  common  to  good   50®  1  00 

Limes— Mexican,  *  box   4  00®  5  00 

Cal.,  small  box   75®  1  00 

Grape  fruit,  f.  crate    @   

Nuts. 

There  is  an  exceedingly  quiet  market  in 
nuts  of  all  descriptions,  and  values  remain  at 
as  low  range  as  previously  recorded.  Almonds 
are  fairly  well  cleaned  up,  carload  lots  not 
being  now  obtainable.  Walnuts  are  still  in 
toierably  liberal  supply,  but  stocks  in  the  in- 
terior are  being  reduced  by  consignments 
being  made  outward. 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell   6K®  7 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   i-t«  5 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   2V4® 

Walnuts  White,  paper  shell   6   «r  <•>«, 

Walnuts  White,  soft  shell   6  ®  6H 

Walnuts  White,  Cal.,  standard   5  @  6 

Chestnuts,  Cal.  Italian   7  @  8 

Peanuts,  Cal.,  fair  to  prime   4  @  4K 

Peanuts,  Eastern  hand-picked   5  ®6 

Pine  Nuts   7  ®  8 


/"loved  to  New  Quarters. 


Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals  and 
other  California  products  for  the  past  week 
and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  compared  with 
corresponding  lime  the  previous  year,  are  as 
follows : 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  K-sks  100.954 

Wheat,  ctls  172,435 

Barley,  ctls   96.4*5 

Oats,  ctls   6,720 

Corn,  ctls    6,520 

Rye,  ctls   60ti 

Beans,  sks   3,743 

Potatoes,  sks   22,701 

Onions,  sks   2,708 

Hay,  tons   2,264 

Wool,  bales   Ill 

Hops,  bales   154 


Since 

Sam*  Time 

July  1,  '97. 

Last  1'ear 

2,783,912 

3,693,694 

7,512,978 

8,874  564 

3.581,903 

3,943,539 

411,496 

20U,029 

138.537 

23,523 

116.227 

415,347 

414  681 

654,670 

666,11110 

74,840 

88,196 

81,182 

88,64 1 

48,543 

37,307 

7,268 

6,864 

FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  V<-sks   20,804 

Wheat,  ctls  218,153 

Barley,  ctls   60,764 

Oats,  ctls   1,566 

Corn,  ctls   1,083 

Beans,  sks   514 

Hay,  bales   2,924 

Wool,  fcs  

Hops,  lbs  100,922 

Honey,  cases   6 

Potatoes,  pkgs   520 


Since 
July  l,  '97. 


1,744,984 
7,240.297 
2,596,512 
11,092 
26,088 
243.810 
49,576 
12,740,776 
714,501 
6,379 
152.375 


Same  Time 
Lout  }'ear. 


2,739.240 
8.33J.993 
8,096,487 
18,518 
10,:«9 
253,183 
.'15,107 
6,698. 1 12 
763.853 
2,016 
44,110 


Prices  quoted  in  this  review  are  Intended, 
unless  otherwise  specified,  to  represent  whole- 
sale values,  obtainable  on  offerings  from  the 
producer,  and  on  round  lots  delivered  at  San 
Francisco.  The  reviews  of  the  markets  are 
for  the  week  ending  Wednesday  noon,  while 
quotations  are  based  on  values  current  on 
above  dates.  It  is  the  aim  of  The  Pacific 
Ri'Ral  Press  to  have  its  quotations  represent 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  existing  values.  It 
should  "be  remembered,  however,  that  at 
times,  owing  to  the  superior  merit  of  offer- 
ings, undue  competition  between  buyers,  or 
other  reasons,  higher  figures  are  realized  than 
are  justified  as  quotations.  On  the  other 
hand,  produce  of  decidedly  inferior  quality  is 
apt  to  be  sold  at  less  than  lowest  figures. 


California   Dried    Fruit  at 
York. 


New 


New  York,  January  19.— California  dried  fruits, 
steady.  Evaporated  Apples,  common,  5®7!^c  per 
pound;  prime  wire  tray,  8v<®8V4c;  wood  dried 
prime,  8®8sc:  choice,  85£c;  fancy,  9(tf9Hc. 
Prunes,  3ia8c  per  pound.  Apricots,  Royal,  7®8^c; 
Moorpark,  9®  11c.  Peaches,  unpeeled,  7®  10c; 
peeled,  I2®20c. 


W.  C.  Rarig,  manufacturers'  agent,  has 
moved  his  office  and  stock  to  the  Arizona 
Warehouse,  No.  232  King  street.  The  special- 
ties of  this  house  are  the  "  Lean  All-Steel " 
harrows,  the  "  New  York  Champion "  rakes 
and  the  "Boss"  washing  machine.  These  are 
all  standard  goods,  tried  and  tested,  and  are 
alike  of  particular  interest  to  the  farmer  and 
the  farmer's  wife.  Illustrated  and  descriptive 
circulars  will  be  sent  upon  application. 


Economy  in  Buying  Seeds. 

Economy  is  not  paying  less  money  for  a  thing 
than  you  expected  to  pay.  True  economy  is  good 
management,  and  about  the  worst  management  a 
farmer  can  be  guilty  of  is  to  buy  cheap  seeds  and 
thus  cut  the  value  of  his  crops  in  half— or  worse. 
A  stream  cannot  How  higher  than  its  source,  and  a 
crop  cannot  be  any  better  than  its  seed.  Real  seed 
economy  is  buying  seeds  that  bear  the  stamp  of 
a  house  that  is  known  to  be  reliable:  then  the 
planter  is  absolutely  sure  that  he  gets  what  he 
wants  aud  what  he  pays  for.  In  every  part  of  the 
country  dealers  sell  the  absolutely  reliable  seeds 
of  D.  M.  Ferry  &  <"o..  of  Detroit.  Mich  ,  which  have 
given  uniform  good  results  for  the  last  42  years. 
Ferry's  Illustrated  Seed  Annual  for  1898.  contain- 
ing information  that  no  farmer  or  gardener  can 
afford  lo  be  without,  will  be  sent  free  to  any  one 
making  application  to  the  Arm. 


•'  Biography  of  a  Yankee  Hinge." 

The  hinge  is  the  most  important  part  of  a  barn 
door.  No  matter  how  good  the  door,  let  the  hinge 
be  weak  and  the  door  will  sag.  Then  it  binds  on 
the  sill  and  casings.  The  strain  wrenches  the 
weakened  hinge  from  its  fastenings  and  the  door 
is  shattered  by  the  wind — the  weak  hinge  is  the 
destruction  of  the  door.  The  Stanley  Corrugated 
Steel  Hinge  combines  the  greatest  strength  with 
less  bulk  than  any  other  form.  They  are  50  per 
cent  stronger,  handsomer,  and  cost  no  more  than 
the  old  style:  cannot  rust.  A  cheap  door  with 
this  hinge  Is  better  and  lasts  longer  than  the  best 
door  with  the  ordinary  old  style  hinge.  Send  to 
the  Stanley  Hinge  Works.  New  Britain,  Conn.,  for 
a  copy  of  their  "  Biography  of  a  Yankee  Hinge." 
A  postal  card  will  bring  it. 


The  surface  of  the  sea  is  estimated  at 
150,000,000  square  miles,  taking  the 
whole  surface  of  the  globe  at  197,000,- 
000,  and  its  greatest  depth  supposedly 
equals  the  height  of  the  highest  moun- 
tain, or  four  milf>s.  The  Pacific  Ocean 
covers  78.000  000  square  miles,  the 
Atlantic  25,000,000,  the  Mediterranean 
1 , 000, 000 .  

A  Cot'OH  Snoi'LD  Not  Be  Neglected. 
"Brovm't  Bronchial  Troches M  are  a  simple 
remedy  and  give  immediate  relief.  Avoid 
imitations. 

A  new  discovered  spot  on  the  sun, 
which  is  visible  just  now,  is  said  to  be 
30,000  miles  in  diameter. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

+  General  Commission  Merchants,  + 

810  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  8.  F. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

49" Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
interest 


"BOSS  WASHER." 

GREATEST  SAVER  OF 
HOUSEHOLD  LABOR 
EYER  INVENTED. 

With  Points  of  Excel- 
lence found  in  no  other 
Washing  Machine 
on  the  market. 

Free  from  Every  Objection. 
Guaranteed  Satisfactory. 

W.  C.  RARIG,  Agfent, 

■82  Klug  St.,  San  Francisco.  Send  for  Circular. 


ch  DEWEY.  STRONG  &  CO.  *s- 
330  MARKET  ST.  S.  F". 


jut  hniSi|i  ipbiwhY. 


Br  GUSTAV  EISEN 


A  Practical  Treatise  on  Raisin  Grapes, 

Their  Hlntory,  Culture  and  Curing. 

This  Ib  the  Standard  Work  on  the  RalBln  Industry 
in  California.  It  has  been  approved  by  Prof.  Hll- 
gard,  Prof.  Wlckson,  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Wetmore  and  a 
multitude  of  Practical  Raisin  Growers. 

Sold  ouly  by  The  Dkwby  Pi-bushing  Co.,  or  its 
aeentBatthe  uniform  price  of  •3.00,  postage  pre- 
paid. Orders  should  be  addressed: 
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The  Rose  of  Cuba. 


{Continued  from  page  56.) 


hill  and  came  in  sight  of  the  dwarf  she 
checked  her  pace  and  went  down  the 
plank  walk  endeavoring  to  appear  as 
if  bent  on  any  ordinary  errand.  In  an- 
other moment  the  cutter  came  in  sight, 
rounding  in  at  the  wharf.  Her  father 
had  evidently  seen  its  approach,  for 
he  was  down  at  the  landing. 

"Too  late— too  late!"  she  cried 
within  herself,  a  sob  catching  her  pant- 
ing breath. 

Still  she  kept  on,  and  once  inside  the 
boat-house  made  a  light,  quick  passage 
to  the  corner  where  the  chest  lay  be- 
hind the  piles  of  ropes.  Even  as  she 
knelt  to  put  the  key  in  the  lock  she 
heard  steps  on  the  flight  of  stone  land- 
ing stairs.  Thrusting  the  heap  of 
cordage  back  against  the  chest,  she 
hurried  to  that  door  of  the  boat-house 
which  opened  on  the  sea  end  of  the 
wharf.  Two  officers  had  landed  from 
the  cutter  and  were  addressing  her 
father. 

"It's  not  a  pleasant  business  we've 
come  for,  captain,  but  we've  small  do- 
tion  that  it  will  amount  to  anything. 
There  has  been  a  suspicion  in  the  de- 
partment lately  that  there  was  consid- 
erable smuggling  of  cigars  going  on — 
on  a  small  scale — and  certain  informa- 
tion has  led  to  an  order  for  us  to  search 
the  quarters  of  the  coast  pilots." 

Above  the  crisp  dash  and  tumble  of 
waves  against  the  wharf  each  word 
was  carried  clear  on  the  wind  to  the 
girl's  painfully  listening  ears,  and  oh! 
what  a  cold  fear  they  sent  to  her  heart. 

"  You  occasionally  lodge  a  young 
pilot,  Nick  Sunderland,  and  we  shall 
have  to  ask  you  to  let  us  overhaul  his 
room  in  your  house." 

She  had  need  of  all  her  self-command 
at  that  moment,  .Led  by  the  captain 
the  officers  started  up  the  wharf,  to 
traverse  which  they  must  pass  through 
the  boat-house.  Her  face  must  tell  no 
tales  ;  yet  as  they  approached  she  was 
sick  with  dread  lest  her  father  should 
remember  the  sea-chest.  That  it  was 
locked  would  prove  no  bar  to  their  ex- 
amination, but  on  the  contrary  an  in- 
centive. 

As  they  passed  her  the  two  officers 
raised  their  caps.  Meg  clenched  her 
hands  around  the  oars  against  which 
she  leaned  and  followed  their  figures 
through  the  house  with  burning  eyes. 
The  instant  the  door  blew  to  behind 
them  she  was  again  at  the  chest. 

With  the  renewed  chance  of  eluding 
danger  there  came  to  her  a  certain 
calmness.  She  worked  rapidly  and 
under  excitement,  and  not  nervously, 
nor  did  her  wits  desert  her.  On  rais- 
ing the  lid  she  saw  to  her  relief  that 
the  contents  were  within  her  power  to 
manage.  The  fear  had  crossed  her 
mind  that  there  might  be  more  bulk 
than  she  could  successfully  hide.  But 
the  roll  of  sail,  which  Ned  had  in  her 


Veterinary  Column. 

J.F.U.,  Cambridge,  Mass. —  A  sprain  such  as  you 

describe  is  not  incurable.    Use  'Juttie's  Elixir. 
Horseman,  Elgin f  III, —  There  is  only  one  sure  way 
to  locate   a   lameness.      Apply    Tuttle's  Elixir t 
and  it  will  remain  moist  on  the  part  affected. 
Mrs.  F.S.  T.t  Richmond,  I  a. —  If  you  find  a  case  of 
colic  that  Tuttle's  Elixir  will  not  cure,  it  will  en- 
title you  to  the  $ioo  reward  offered  by  Dr.  Tuttle. 
WilbutS.  Davis,  M.D.,  Alton,  N.  H.,  writes: 

"  To  ivkom  it  may  concern; — This  certifies  that 
my  horse,  on  the  twentieth  day  cf  January,  1892,  ran 
away  with  a  hitching  post  and  injured  her  knees  so 
badly  that  she  was  pronounced  worthless  by  several 
horse  doctors.  I  tried  various  remedies  for  six  weeks 
and  she  grew  worse.  I  at  length  used  Tuttle's  Elixir, 
and  in  three  weeks  from  the  time  I  commenced  to  use 
it  I  had  her  on  the  road  ready  for  work.  The  knees 
healed  so  nicely  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  the  scars." 


Tuttle's 
Elixir 


will  do  all  that  we  claim  forit, 
or  we  will  refund  your 
money.  It  will  cure  all 
forms  of  lameness,  colic,  sprains.,  cockle  joints,  etc. 
Send  to  u»  lur  full  particulars,  mailed  FitFR. 
Tuttle's  Family  Elixir  cures  Rh  Lima 
tism,  Snrains.  Bruises.  Pains,  etc.  Samples  of 
either  EUxir  free  for  three  2-cent  stamps  for  post- 
age. Fifty  cents  buys  either  Elixir  of  any  drug- 
gist, or  it  will  he  sent  direct  on  receipt  of  i  rice,  if 
DR.  S.  A.  TTJTTL3,  27  Beverly  Street,  Boston,  Man. 


presence  put  there  only  two  days  be- 
fore, was  all  that  lay  on  top  of  the  few 
scattered  rowlocks  and  fishlines.  She 
dragged  it  out  and,  hastily  filling  the 
chest  with  whatever  lay  within  her 
reach,  she  shut 'the  lid,  leaving  the  key 
in  the  lock. 

"They  shan't  find  anythin'  to  hinder 
their  lookin'  in  it  this  time — if  father 
should  think  of  it  as  they  come  back." 

She  unrolled  from  the  sailcloth  a 
dozen  or  more  boxes  of  Havanas,  tied 
together — a  small  matter  for  which  to 
disturb  one's  conscience,  yet  quite 
enough  to  furnish  condemnatory  evi- 
dence. Whatever  was  to  be  done  with 
them  must  be  done  instantly,  for  the 
searching  of  the  bare  little  room  up  at 
the  house  would  take  short  time. 

If  she  had  thought  of  it,  stowage  be- 
hind any  of  the  numerous  belongings  of 
the  boathouse  would  have  offered  ample 
safety.  But  in  her  extremity  the  only 
idea  that  occurred  to  her  was  to  sink 
the  hateful  things  out  of  sight  forever 
in  the  sea. 

There  lay  near  the  door  a  large  stone 
that  had  sometimes  been  used  as  a 
killick,  and  still  had  the  rope  attached. 
To  this  she  made  fast  the  boxes  and 
then  took  a  look  outside.  No  one  was 
visible  at  the  house,  and  the  cutter,  to 
avoid  pounding  her  bunters  against 
the  stonework  of  the  wharf,  had  backed 
out  beyond  it.  Lifting  stone  and  boxes 
under  her  arm,  and  carrying  a  pair  of 
oars  in  such  a  way  as  to  guard  against 
display  of  the  boxes  she  came  out  of 
the  boathouse  and  down  to  the  beach 
alongside  the  wharf.  Here  she  stowed 
her  burden  under  the  bowthwart  of 
her  own  rowboat  and,  running  the 
boat  into  the  water,  pushed  off. 

Any  girl  except  one  bred  to  the  use 
of  boats  would  have  made  heavy  work 
of  rowing  in  such  a  sea,  but  to  Meg  it 
was  nothing  unusual.  The  men  on  the 
cutter  watched  admiringly  as  the  clean, 
strong  strokes  carried  her  round  the 
point  of  rocks  and  out  of  their  sight 
behind  it.  Here,  taking  another  turn 
of  the  rope  around  them  to  make  sure 
that  they  were  securely  bound  to- 
gether, she  dropped  killick  and  boxes 
overboard. 

With  the  closing  of  the  water  over 
them,  the  tension  of  the  last  half  hour 
upon  her  nerves  relaxed.  The  tempta- 
tion to  drop  her  head  in  her  hands  and 
cry  away  her  excitement  was  great, 
and  it  was  well  for  her  that  the  need  of 
keeping  the  boat  bow  on  the  waves 
demanded  exertion.  But  all  the  pain 
and  shame  which  at  the  first  revela- 
tion of  Nick's  secret  bad  been  smoth- 
ered by  the  instant  necessity  for  ac- 
tion, now  came  over  her.  Meg  had  her 
bad  quarter  of  an  hour  as  she  pulled 
fiercely  at  the  oars,  heedless  of  what 
direction  she  was  taking. 

After  a  little  it  came  to  her,  where 
was  she  going  ? — to  Nick,  of  course. 
Not  for  a  moment  did  she  question 
that.  Nick  had  been  smuggling,  but 
for  all  that  he  was  her  Nick.  More- 
over, he,  too,  must  be  having  his  bad 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  now,  if  ever, 
he  needed  her.  She  turned  to  see  where 
she  was  heading,  and  found  herself 
near  the  rocky  entrance  to  the  gully 
beach.  Turning  in  and  pulling  hard  as 
she  neared  the  shore,  the  boat  was 
swept  on  the  break  of  a  heavy  wave 
well  up  onto  the  beach. 

Nick  was  at  her  side  as  the  keel 
grated  on  the  gravel  and  silently  held 
out  his  arms  to  lift  her  from  the  boat. 
One  look  at  his  face  was  enough  for 
Meg.  She  gave  herself  into  his  arms, 
and,  as  he  set  her  down  on  the  beach, 
put  her  own  around  his  neck. 

"It's  all  right,  Nick!"  she  whis- 
pered, her  lips  trembling,  but  her  eyes 
smiling  through  their  tears.  "  No  one 
will  ever  smoke  'em, — unless  the  fishes 
do." 

A  deep  breath  of  relief  escaped  him. 

"It  wouid've  been  worse  if  they'd 
taken  me.  But  I  feel  as  bad  to  have 
you  know  it,  Meg,  as  if  everybody 
knew  it." 

The  red  flush  of  shame, — that  is  an 
awful  thing  for  any  woman  to  see  on 
the  face  of  the  man  she  loves.  The 
blood  that  mounted  to  Nick's  brow 
meant  as  much  pain  to  Meg  as  to  him. 

"  Before  heaven,  I  never  knew  bow 
bad  a  thing  it  was  till  I  tried  to  tell 
you.    It  was  risky  an'  I  liked  the  fun — 


but  I  never  saw  the  meanness  of  it  till 
it  kep'  me  skulkin'  here  in  the  gully 
like  a  thief  while  you  went  to  do 
what — " 

She  checked  him.  "  It  was  wrong — 
yes,  we  both  know  it.  An'  we'll  never 
put  a  penny  of  the  money  that  came 
that  way  toward  our  little  home,  will 
we,  Nick  ?  An'  we  don't  need  to  say 
nothin'  more  about  it,  now  or  ever, — do 
we,  Nick  ?  " 

"  Bless  you  for  a  true  woman,  Meg. 
I'll  never  pilot  the  Rose  of  Cuba  again, 
nor  no  other  ship  that  floats,  for  more 
than  I'd  rightly  ought  to  have." 

"  Look,  Nick  !  the  gulls,  but  only 
three  this  time.  'One  for  anger,  two 
for  mirth,  an'  three — for  a  weddiu'  ! '  " 


The  Logan  Berry. 

Don't  fail  to  plant  a  few  of  them  this  spring. 
The  best  and  most  profitable  of  all  berries. 

I  offer  i  ice  plants  at  K)  cents  each,  postpaid; 
S8.00  per  loo,  you  pay  freight  or  express. 

Address  R .  FK  .  mOORE, 
Box  (252  Bakersfield  Kern  Co.,  Cal. 


IT  CURES  DISEASE. 

IT  HAS  CURED  OTHERS  AND  WILL  CURE  YOU. 

WM.  RADAM'S  MICROBE  KILLER. 

Antiseptic,  Tonic  and  Blood  Purifier. 

Write  or  call  for  pamphlet,  free:  "Disease,  the 
Cause  and  Cure." 


Sangcura  Sprudel  Salts:  Nature's  remedy  for 
constipation.   Price,  50  cents  per  bottle. 


Prof.  I.  T.  Kinehart's  Tape  Worm  Cure: 

Guaranteed  to  remove  all  Tape  Worms.  Advice 
free.   Correspondence  confidential. 


Write,  wire  or  call. 

RADAM'S  MICROBE  KILLER  CO., 

1340  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Branch:  216  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

RED  JUNE  F»LUMS 

ON  MARIANA  ROOT. 

Red  June,  Wickson  ana  Burbank  Plums 

ON  PEACH  ROOT. 

DOLLAR  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS, 

SACKED,  S2.00  PER  1000. 
A.  LAW,  Loomis,  Placer  Co.,  Cal. 


This  is  a  Pump  for  small  orchards,  at 
a  price  low  enough  for  any  one  who 
wants  an 

In  Every  Way  Good  Pump. 

They  are  made  in  two  sizes,  for  one  or 
two  sprays. 

The  Bean  Spray  Hose  is  chemically 
prepared  and  will  withstand  corrosive 
washes. 

The  Bean  make  of  Nozzles,  four  dif- 
feient  kinds,  are  well  known. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 

BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO., 

LOS  QATOS,  CAL. 


Some  Uses  for  P&B  Paint: 

FOR  INSIDE  OF 

Water  Tanks  —Roofs 
Water  Troughs   —Fence  Posts 
Barrels  —Pipe 


WATER  PROOF—ACID  PROOF===PURE  AND  TASTELESS. 

WRITE  US  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO.,  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 
FRESNO. CAL- 


DRILL 

GANG 
PLOWS 

G 


FOR 

PRICES 


RHEUMATISM 


Permanently  cured  by  using  DR  WHITEHALL'S  RHEUMATIC  CURE.  The  surest  and  the  best.  Snmnle 
sent  .'ree  on  mention  of  this  publication.   THE  DR.  WHITEHAXL  MEGR1MINE  CO.,  South  Bend  Indians. 
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STEEL   AM)    CHILL,  ED    II  AND 
PLOWS. 


A    COMPLETE    LIME    OF  VEHICLES. 


DEERE   IMPLEMENT  COMPANY, 

209=211  MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


THE- 


Only  Lever  Peg-Tooth  Harrow 
Fit  To  Hitch  To 


—  IS  THE 


OSBORNE  COLUMBIA. 


The 
Forbes 
Cultivator, 


♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


LIGHT  DRAFT. 


Best  Iron  and 

Steel. 
No  woodivork 
to  weather- 
check  or 
split. 
No  neck  draft. 
Teeth  and  bhovela 
will  not  clog. 
Driver  haa  hla 
work   In   front  of 
him. 

Any  tooth  may  be 
uaed. 


The  Forbes  Cultivator  is  made  in  two  sizes,  eleven  or 
thirteen  teeth.  The  eleven-tooth  cuts  six  feet  in  width, 
or  by  removing  bolts  can  be  reduced  to  five-foot  or  even 
smaller  if  desired.  The  eleveii-toolh  Is  calculated  for  a 
two-horse  machine.  The  thirteen- tooth  for  three  or  four 
horses,  and  cuts  either  five,  six  or  eight  feet  in  width. 
This  Implement  Is  commended  by  all  who  use  It.  For  further  particulars, 
call  on  or  address 


GEORGE 


Patentee  hihI  .Ma  mi  IV 


EOF?  BES. 


tiiibservill* 


MADE  WITH  30  OR  35  TEETH  IN  EACH  SECTION. 

The  Frame  Bars,  both  Beams  and  Teeth  are  made  of  highly  carbonized 
steel,  insuring  its  great  strength  and  wearing  qualities. 

The  Levers  on  Rear  Beams,  within  easy  reach  of  the  driver,  regulate 
the  set  of  Teeth  to  any  angle  desired.  Easy  to  clean  trash  from  Teeth. 
Tooth  Bars  are  V  shape. 

Teeth  diamond-shaped  and  reversible,  secured  to  Bars  by  Drop  Forged 
Clips  held  by  Two  ftuts.  Teeth  can  be  adjusted  as  they  wear,  giving  long 
life  to  them. 

 SEND    FOR    CIRCIL4K    AND    PRICES  TO- — 

D.  M.  OSBORNE  &  CO., 

13  AND  15  MAIN  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

FACTORY:    AUBURN,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


The  Morgan 
Spadin^  Harrow. 

ENDORSF  J3?     ALL  ! 

A  SUCCF    <»   VERYWHERE  I 

Greatest  P  ^  erizer  of  the  Age. 
Somethiri'  £  w  and  Original. 

THEY  M  ••Se&IN  THE  FRONT  RANK  IN 
EVERY     **^EST  ON  EVERY  FIELD. 

Most  Simr  t  Durable,  and  Most  Satisfac- 

tory Cu  or  in  Use.  Specially  Adapted 
for  the    ^*  /ation  of  Vineyards  and  Orchards. 

H.  C.?flAW  PLOW  WORKS, 

Pacific  Coast  Agents,      STOCKTON,  CAL. 


W&  p  ROOF  PAINTS 
•  1.      •  w.    &    P.    PLASTIC  SLATE. 


An  unequalled  Roof  Coating. 


W.    &    P.    PLASTIC  SLATE. 

Fire  proof.   Hardens  like  slate. 

Also  Shingle  Stains,  and  Creosote  Roof  Paints  in  colors. 


Pacific  Refining  and  Roofing  Co., 

Sold  by  Dealers.  113  NEW  MONTGOMERY  ST.,  8.  F.  Send  for  Samples. 


and  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  JANUARY  29,  1898. 


TWENTY -EIGHTH  YEAR. 

Office.  330  Market  Street. 


A  Bunch  of  Disc  Harrows  in  San  Diego 
County. 


The  extent  to  which  disc  harrows  are  being  used 
is  shown  by  tne  illustration  on  this  page,  where  six 
eight-foot  Osborne  disc  harrows  are  at  work  on  the 
ranch  of  J.  Gruendike,  near  La  Costa,  San  Diego 
county,  Cal.  Mr.  Gruendike  is  president  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  San  Diego  and  a  practical  farmer 
as  well,  owning  many  thousand  acres  of  land  in  San 
Diego  county,  which  he  farms  extensively.  This 
year  he  put  in  several  hundred  acres  of  grain  with 
the  Osborne  disc  harrows,  and  for  economical  work 
and  saving  of  time  he  finds  they  are  unequaled. 

One  advantage  for  using  the  disc  harrow  to  put  in 
grain  is  the  fact  that  the  work  can  be  done  before 
the  rain  comes,  when  it  is  so  dry  that  the  use  of  a 
plow  is  out  of  the  question.  This  means  of  putting 
in  grain  is  rapidly  growing  in  favor,  and  it  is  now  an 
established  fact  that  the  disc  harrow  is  one  of  the 
most  economical  implements  a  farmer  can  own,  and 
it  is  as  important  to  his  farming  operation  as  is  the 
plow.  These  implements  pulverize  the  soil  thor- 
oughly and  can  be  worked  on  any  hillside  where  a 
team  can  be  driven.  On  stubble  ground  they  will  cut 
as  deep  as  a  plow,  and,  being  much  wider,  will  do 
more  work. 

For  orchard  and  vineyard  work  the  disc  harrow  is 
more  generally  used ;  and  as  the  Osborne  harrow  is 
made  with  reversible  gangs,  which  are  also  flexible, 
the  soil  can  be  thrown  either  way  by  the  adjustment 
of  the  gangs,  which  for  orchard  work  is  an  especia' 
advantage.  Then  the  harrows  have  two  levers,  en- 
abling the  operator  to  bevel  the  gangs  independent 
of  each  other.  The  necessity  for  rapid  and  econom- 
ical work  has  influenced  the  manufacturers  of  disc 
harrows  to  concentrate  their  efforts  to  bringing  out  I 
a  harrow  that  contains  all  of  the  features  that  would  j 
be  an  advantage  to  an  implement  of  this  kind. 


jam 


SIX    OSBORNE    COLUMBIA    DISC    HARROWS   ON    THE   RANCH   OF   J.    GRUENDIKE,     SAN    DIEGO  CO. 


Realization. 


How  many  housewives'  dreams  are  realized  in  the 
culinary  creation  portrayed  in  the  engraving  on  this 
page !  How  many  times  the  weary  home  angels 
have  admired  the  application  of  the  subtle  current 
to  every  manner  of  use,  and  have  returned  to  the 
kitchen  with  the  prayer  that  the  wizard  would  trans- 
form its  slavery  into  pleasant  service  !  And  now 
behold  the  realization.  The  clumsy,  smutty  and 
smoky  old  range  is  exchanged  for  a  polished  marble 


A    MODERN    ELECTRIC  KITCHEN. 


slab,  with  elegant  attachments  of  glittering  china 
and  polished  metals,  and  the  kitchen  cooker  becomes 
as  lovely  an  ornament  as  is  the  parlor  cabinet.  But 
this  is  only  the  beginning  and  most  obvious  of  the 
contrasts  between  the  old  and  the  new,  which  the 
engraving  suggests.  The  Rural  reader  will  note 
almost  countless  advantages  in  the  new  method  ;  nor 
will  she  object  if  the  elegance  of  the  apparatus 
should  make  it  necessary  for  her  husband  to  provide 
also  the  colored  gentleman  to  operate  it  for  her. 
But  the  engraving  is  not  a  fancy  sketch.  It  rep- 
resents an  electric  kitchen  operated  by 
the  Edison  Company  of  New  York,  not 
only  with  a  view  of  illustrating  the  sys- 
tem, but  to  provide  food  for  their  own 
operatives.  We  are  assured  that  the 
electric  ovens  are  brought  to  the  desired 
heat  in  a  very  short  time,  and  a  uniform 
degree  of  temperature  is  easily  main- 
tained, so  that  the  cooking  process  re- 
quires less  time  than  by  the  ordinary 
heat  direct  from  coal.  For  boiling  sauces, 
vegetables,  etc.,  special  stew  pans  and 
pots  are  utilized,  which  are  attached  by 
means  of  a  plug  to  the  circuits  and  are 
operated  independently,  so  that  as  varied 
a  menu  as  may  be  desired  can  be  prepared 
by  merely  attaching  broilers  and  kettles 
to  the  service  circuits.  The  kitchen  is 
fitted  with  stone  slabs  for  the  cook's  work, 
a  white-tiled  sink  with  hot  and  cold 
water,  and  in  the  corner  standing  close 
against  the  largest  piece  of  cooking  ap- 
paratus, the  electric  ovens,  is  the  refrig- 
erator, the  radiation  of  heat  being  so 
slight  as  not  to  affect  the  ice  in  close  prox- 
imity. 

"This  beats  my  old  coal  kitchen,  for 
I  have  no  ashes  nor  dirt,  and  when  the 
heat  is  wanted  it  is  there.  It  cooks  in 
two-thirds  the  time  that  would  be  needed 
in  an  ordinary  stove,"  said  the  chef.  "  I 
can  bake  a  loaf  of  bread  in  sixteen  min- 
utes, a  pie  in  cine  minutes  and  biscuits  in 
four  minutes  ;  and,"  he  added,  "your  fire 
won't  die  down  so  that  you  must  put  fresh 
coal  on,  which  deadens  it  for  a  spell  and 
then  gives  too  much  heat." 
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The  Week. 


Weather  and  Crops. 

There  has  been  much  bluster  of  the  elements  dur- 
ing the  week  but  very  small  contributions  to  the 
rainfall.  A  third  of  an  inch  drifted  in  upon  San 
Luis  Obispo  which  was  certainly  well  placed,  for 
that  county  is  farthest  of  all  from  its  normal  rain- 
fall, as  the  table  below  strikingly  shows.  People 
are  still  enduring  drouth  with  great  complacency 
and  expectancy.  The  exceptionally  low  tempera- 
tures, the  frequent  snow  flurries  around  the  hill- 
tops and  the  volumes  of  Klondike  zephyrs  which  are 
going  southward  are  all  taken  as  harbingers  of 
abundant  rains  to  come.  And  so  the  people  watch 
and  wait  and  do  not  propose  to  give  up  the  game 
until  it  is  played  out. 

Severe  frosts  have  occurred  here  and  there  in  the 
citrus  regions  but  up  to  Tuesday  of  this  week  only 
local  and  limited  injury  had  been  reported.  It  is 
now  getting  so  late  in  the  season  that  the  fruit  will 
soon  be  out  of  the  woods. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  M. 
Wednesday,  Jan.  26,  1898,  are  from  official  sources, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  for  the  Pacific  Rueal  Press  : 
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Dairy  Inspection  at  San  Francisco. 

The  San  Francisco  Biard  of  Health  has  arranged 
for  resumption  of  dairy  inspection,  some  time  back 
discontinued  for  lack  of  funds.  A  corps  of  nine  in- 
spectors has  been  named  and  all  cows  which  show 
traces  of  tuberculosis  will  be  destroyed. 


Call  for  a  Producers'  Convention. 

The  following  call  for  a  convention  of  producers  in 
the  interest  of  a  free  public  market  at  San  Fran- 
cisco has  been  issued  by  the  San  Francisco  Farm- 
ers' Club: 

The  Board  of  State  Harbor  Commissioners  having  by  formal 
resolution  invited  the  producers  of  perishable  products  to  ap- 
point a  permanent  committee  to  represent  the  interests  of 
such  producers  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  free  public  mar- 
ket required  by  law  to  be  established  on  State  property  on 
the  water  front  of  San  Francisco,  the  San  Francisco  Farmers' 
Club,  at  the  request  of  several  organizations  of  producers, 
issues  this  call  for  a  mass  and  delegate  convention  of  produc-  I 


ers,  and  the  representatives  of  producers'  organizations,  to 
meet  in  San  Fiancisco,  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Mer- 
chants' Exchange  building,  California  St.,  between  Mont- 
gomery and  Sansome  Sts.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  on  Wednes- 
day, Feb.  23,  1S98,  at  10  o'clock  a  m.,  for  the  purpose  of  elect- 
ing and  instructing  such  committee,  and  for  such  other  busi- 
ness as  may  come  before  the  meeting. 

The  Harbor  Commission  has  declared  that  such  committee, 
when  appointed,  will  be  recognized  by  the  Commission  as  the 
representative  of  the  Interests  appointing  it. 

In  the  establishment  of  the  market  it  is  believed  that  many 
important  and  difficult  questions  will  arise,  as  to  which  it  will 
be  desirable  that  the  producing  interests  should  be  repre- 
sented before  the  Commission  in  some  authoritative  way.  and 
it  is  therefore  requested  that  all  Granges,  Farmers'  Clubs, 
alliances,  fruit  exchanges,  poultry  associations,  creameries, 
and  all  other  organizations  of  producers  shall  be  represented 
by  delegates  in  order  that  all  interested  may  have  a  voice  in 
selecting  the  committee  and  framing  its  instructions.  All 
newspapers  in  the  Slate  are  requested  to  copy  this  notice, 
and  all  producers  who  see  it  are  requested  to  attend  in  per- 
son or  by  representative.  Organizations  sending  delegates 
are  rt  quested  to  notify  the  secretary  of  this  club  of  all  names 
of  delegates,  that  the  roll,  as  far  as  possible,  may  be  made  up 
in  advance.  By  order  of  the  Club. 

Cbakles  E.  Post,  President. 

Victor  L.  O'Brien,  Secretary. 

137  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Jan.  22,  1898. 


The  Local  Produce  Markets. 

Since  our  last  writing  there  has  been  a  marked 
movement  for  the  better  in  the  wheat  market,  and 
current  prices,  both  for  spot  and  speculative,  are 
considerably  advanced  as  compared  with  the  figures 
of  last  week.  Shipping  grades  are  50  cents  per  ton 
better,  and  firm  at  this  advance  ;  and  for  milling 
grades  the  conditions  are  better  still.  Choice  mill- 
ing wheat  is  very  firm  and  options  are  again  soar- 
ing, in  sympathy  with  the  situation  at  Chicago.  To 
some  extent  the  improvement  in  tone  is  a  reflection 
of  the  great  speculative  deal  at  Chicago  ;  but  it  has 
a  solid  basis  in  the  fact  that  stocks  are  lighter  in 
Europe.  Trading  is  rather  more  active  in  the  San 
Francisco  market,  but  holders  show  no  disposition 
to  all  let  go  at  once,  as  it  frequently  happens  at  this 
time  of  year.  We  have  sought  without  success  to 
come  at  some  approximation  of  the  amount  of  wheat 
of  last  crop  still  in  the  hands  of  producers.  It  is, 
however,  the  universal  opinion  of  dealers  that  the 
amount  of  such  holdings  is  unusually  heavy  for  this 
season. 

In  the  dried  fruit  market  we  have  to  report  a  firm 
situation,  though  the  range  of  prices  remains  low. 
For  prunes  there  is  an  active  demand,  but  at  prices 
below  the  ideas  of  holders,  many  of  whom  continue 
firm  in  the  faith  of  better  prices  before  the  end  of 
the  season. 

The  Yukon  demand  is  now  a  considerable  factor  in 
the  general  produce  market,  and  particularly  affects 
the  prices  of  vegetables  in  dried  form.  Onions  are 
particularly  in  demand  and  we  hear  of  orders  for  the 
Yukon  being  placed  in  Germany. 

Live-stock  is  firm  at  last  quotations,  with  a  little 
advance  on  hogs.  Hay  has  jumped  $1  per  ton.  and 
all  kinds  of  mill  feed  are  very  strong,  due  to  the  con- 
tinued dry  weather,  which  prevents  the  normal  de- 
velopment of  pesturage. 


State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  will  meet  at  Sac- 
ramento next  Tuesday  to  elect  officers  for  the  en- 
suing year.  It  is  the  opinion  of  those  best  informed 
that  A.  B.  Spreckels  will  be  chotsen  president  of  the 
Board,  and  that  he  will  be  elected  unanimously. 
The  election  of  Mr.  Spreckels  to  the  presidency  of 
the  Agricultural  B^ard  will  also  make  him  a  mpmber 
of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  State  University. 
The  vacancy  in  the  B  >ard  of  Agriculture  caused  by 
the  election  of  William  Land  as  Mayor  of  Sacra- 
mento will  be  filled  by  the  appointment  of  F.  D. 
Cobb,  of  Stockton. 


A  Peculiar  and  Serious  Freeze  in  Florida. 


The  Florida  Agriculturist  of  Jan.  12  gives  particu- 
lars about  the  serious  visitation  which  that  State  re- 
ceived on  Jan.  2,  as  follows:  "For  some  unknown 
cause  the  weather  clerk  seems  to  have  a  spite  at  us 
and  sends  down  his  chilling  blast  just  at  a  time  when 
the  people  of  Florida  begin  to  feel  that  they  are  in  a 
fair  way  to  abundant  success.  Through  the  whole 
State  confidence  was  about  fully  restored  from  the 
tnrrible  set  back  of  the  two  freezes  of  December, 
1894,  and  February,  1895,  when,  on  the  2nd,  we  were 
visited  again  with  one  of  the  most  peculiar  and  far- 
reaching  freezes,  and  one  which  moved  the  mythical 
frost  line  close  to  the  equator.  One  of  the  peculiar 
things  regarding  this  last  freeze  was  the  fact  that 
the  middle  and  southern  part  of  the  State  seemed  to 
suffer  much  more  than  the  northern  part.  At  Jack- 
sonville there  are  orange  trees  with  leaves  as  green 
and  fresh  as  though  there  had  never  been  a  cold, 
while  at  DeLand  the  trees  will  lose  their  leaves  and 
the  young  tender  bud-wood  will  be  cut  back.  Further 
south  we  hear  that  some  trees  split  open  the  next 
day  after  the  cold  and  that  a  large  percentage  of  the 
young  buds  would  be  killed  to  the  '  bank,'  and  that 
the  vegetables  were  killed  at  Sanibal  island. 

"It  is  our  candid  opinion,  however,  that  the  most 
damage  is  not  so  much  in  the  loss  of  the  orange  trees 
and  vegetables  as  in  the  loss  of  confidence. 

"It  will  be  from  thirty  to  sixty  days  before  the 
extent  of  damage  can  be  told,  as  there  is  no  way  of 


telling  how  much  the  orange  tree  is  hurt  till  it  com- 
mences to  grow,  and  sometimes  the  full  extent  is  not 
known  till  midsummer.  If  there  is  anything  fortu- 
nate about  the  freeze  it  is  the  fact  that  the  low  tem- 
perature did  not  remain  but  a  short  time,  thus 
greatly  lessening  the  amount  of  damage. 

Further  Particulars. — Mr.  Richard  Klemm  of  Winter 
Haven,  Fla.,  in  a  letter  to  the  Sugar  Planteri' 
Journal,  under  date  of  Jan.  5,  1898,  says: 

"Things  have  changed  of  late.  The  latest  cold 
wave,  Jan.  3rd,  visiting  our  State  has  undoubtedly 
done  great  damage.  How  much  it  is  too  early  to 
state,  but  it  appears  that  the  southern  part  of  the 
State,  which  escaped  three  years  ago  with  little 
damage,  has  suffered  more  this  time  than  the  north- 
ern part,  which  was  nearly  destroyed  three  years 
ago.  For  instance.  Jacksonville  reports  24°;  Barton 
(Polk  county),  18°  and  Ft.  Meade,  twelve  miles 
farther  south,  15°.  This  section  (Barton,  Ft.  Meade 
and  Punta  Gorda),  which  has  just  shipped  their  fine 
crop  of  oranges,  is,  I  am  afraid,  ruined,  as  trees 
everywhere  are  cracked  wide  open.  Orlando's  big 
pineapple  plantations  are  frozen  out.  I  had  on  my 
place  here  30°  in  the  morning  of  Jan.  3rd,  but  I  kept 
up  plenty  of  big  fires,  which  saved  every  one  of  my 
trees,  so  that  they  will  hardly  shed  a  leaf.  I  hardly 
think  that  other  nurserymen  have  been  as  for- 
tunate." 


Preparing  Candied  Citron. 


To  the  Editor: — Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  give  a 
recipe  lor  making  the  candied  peel  of  the  citron  of 
commerce  ?  Thomas  Stone. 

Pasadena. 

There  is  very  little  literature  on  this  subject,  but 
perhaps  when  our  correspondent  reads  the  follow- 
ing outline  of  the  method  it  will  give  him  a  sugges- 
tion to  work  by,  and  he  can  make  experiments  of  his 
own.  We  quote  from  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Citrus 
Culture  in  California,  '  by  B.  M.  Lelong,  Secretary 
of  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture.  The  pamphlet 
is  now  out  of  print  and  copies  cannot  be  had  : 

The  fruit,  when  bright  yellow,  is  picked  and  placed 
in  barrels  filled  with  brine,  and  left  for  at  least  a 
month.  The  brine  is  renewed  several  times,  and  the 
fruit  allowed  to  remain  in  it  until  required  for  use, 
often  for  a  period  of  four  or  five  months.  When  the 
citrons  are  to  be  candied  they  are  taken  from  the 
barrels  and  boiled  in  fresh  water  to  soften  them. 
They  are  then  cut  into  pieces,  the  seed  is  removed, 
and  the  fruit  is  again  immersed  in  cold  water,  soon 
becoming  of  a  greenish  color.  After  this  it  is  placed 
in  large  earthen  jars,  covered  with  hot  syrup  and 
allowed  to  stand  about  three  weeks.  During  this 
time  the  strength  of  the  syrup  is  gradually  in- 
creased. The  fruit  is  then  put  into  boilers  with 
crystallized  sugar  dissolved  in  a  little  water  and 
cooked  ;  then  allowed  to  cool,  and  boiled  again  until 
it  will  take  up  no  more  sugar.  It  is  then  dried  and 
packed  in  wooden  boxes. 


Weather  and  Crops. 


Summary  of  the  Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for 
the  Week  Ending  January  25,  1898. 


General  Summary. 

As  in  the  preceding  report  the  rainfall  Is  again  much  below  the 
normal  for  this  time  of  year  throughout  the  whole  State.  In  the 
central,  northern  aod  coast  distric  s  the  d-flciency  Is  from  three- 
quarters  to  an  inch,  and  south,  of  the  Tehachapi  half  an  Inch  In 
the  extrem  ly  northwestern  portion  rain  fe  1  eveiy  day,  but  the 
total  amount  was  much  below  the  t.ormal.  The  we«k  was  also 
marked  by  continued  cold  weather.  The  mean  temperature  for  the 
week  has  been  from  2°  to  6°  below  the  normal  throughout  the  en- 
tire State.  A  heavy  norther  prevai  ed  in  the  Sat-ram-nto  and  S  in 
Jonquin  valleys  on  the  23d  Fro-ts  were  frequent  during  the  week 
and  In  several  localities  some  damnge  to  citrus  fruit  Is  reported. 
The  cold  weather  has  benefited  fruit  trees  by  prevent  ng  premature 
budding.  In  some  of  toe  northern  truit  valleys,  it  is  reported  that 
almond  buds  were  about  to  come  out.  The  cold  and  dry  weather 
has  been  hard  on  feed  and  stock.  Rain  is  much  needed  for  growing 
grain. 

Shasta.— Rain  needed.   Seeding  well  advanced. 

Butte.— No  injury  yet  to  fruit  trees  by  frost.  At  Oroville,  clear 
and  frosty  during  the  week.  Citrus  fruits  have  been  slightly  dam- 
aged by  frost    urain  doing  well. 

Glenn  —Cold  nnd  d  y.   Farmers  are  uneasy. 

El  Dorado.— Heavy  frost,  but  no  damage.   Farmers  need  ra'n. 

Solano.— Clear  and  cold.  Grain  retarded  by  frost.  Rain  greatly 
needed.  Cold  weather  excellent  for  keeping  buds  back.  In  some 
spots  almond  buds  about  to  come  out. 

Sacramento  —Clear  and  cold.  North  winds  prevailed.  Rain 
needed  badlv 

Colusa— Dry  and  cold  with  severe  frost.  Crops  are  dam  tired. 
San  Joaquin  —Cold,  dry  north  winds  have  taken  moisture  out  of 

the  soil. 

Merced.—  Light  rain.  Heavy  frost:  no  damage  reported.  Farm- 
ers plowing.   Need  rain  for  growing  grain. 

Stanislaus.— Plowing  still  delayed  for  rain.  Pruning  vineyards. 
Cold  and  dry. 

Kern. — Good,  slow  growing  weather  Land  in  flne  condition  for 
late  plowing.  Showers  in  the  valley ;  snow  in  the  foothills.  Suffi- 
eient  moisture  for  a  month. 

Kings— Cold  and  dry  with  north  winds.  Farmers  awaiting 
anxiously  for  rain 

Fresno.— Light  rains  and  fogs  beneficial  to  cereals  at  Fresno.  At 
Firebaugh  severe  frosts  checked  growth  of  grain.  Rain  much 
needed. 

Sonoma.— Extremely  cold  weather  with  north  winds  very  htrd  on 
feed  and  slock.   Grain  growing  slowly. 
Napa  —Frost  has  done  little  if  anv  damage. 

I.o-  Angeles  —  (Basaett)-Three-fourihs  of  grain  crop  seeded  and 
look  ng  we  1.  (I)uarte)—  eather  favorable  for  oranges  and  other 
citrus  fruits  (Los  Angeles)— Rain  needed  although  crops  are  not 
suffering.  Frosts,  but  no  damage  to  crops.  (Pomona)— Continued 
cold  weather:  slight  damage  to  oranges  and  lemons.  (San  Fer- 
nando)—Heavy  frosts  but  no  damage.   Rain  needed 

Ventura  —Rain  needed.   ■  o  d  with  dry  east  winds. 

San  Bernardino.— Cold  weather  coloring  the  oranges  finely. 
Heavy  winds  culled  the  fruit  somewhat. 

Riverside.— Cold  with  considerable  wind.  Oranges  in  good  con- 
dition; large  acreage  of  grain  in  the  back  country;  week  favorable 
for  seeding. 

San  Diego.— Days  of  sunshine,  clear  frosty  nights:  seeding  pro- 
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greasing  rapidly.  Pasturage  scant  od  account  of  the  light  rainfall 
and  cold  weather.  A  larger  acreaue  than  ever  before  will  be  put  in 
grain:  early  sown  grain  growing  well. 

Eureka  Summary. — Low  temperature  has  retarded  growth  of 
grass,  but  has  been  beneficial  to  fruit,  preventing  prtmature  bud- 
ding. Grass  is  still  good. 
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CALIFORNIA. 
Alameda. 

After  Many  Days.— H.  F.  Whitman,  of  Alameda,  secretary 
of  the  California  Pigeon  and  Homing  Society,  reports  the 
return  of  a  homing  pigeon  that  has  been  lost  or  detained  for 
one  year.  It  was  a  red  checkered  cock,  number  116,  and  was 
entered  in  the  race  for  the  Mechanics'  Institute  cup  from 
Gilroy,  September  22,  1896,  coming  within  forty-five  seconds 
of  winning  third  prize,  forty  birds  competing.  It  disappeared 
while  being  trained  for  the  Croley  cup  race  from  San  Jose,  on 
January  30,  1897,  and,  as  it  had  flown  over  the  route  several 
times,  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  it  had  fallen  a  prey  to 
gunners  or  hawks.  The  party  who  held  the  bird  for  a  year, 
hoping  to  make  it  forget  its  old  associations,  will  probably  be 
surprised  to  know  tnat  it  has  returned  to  its  loft  in  that  city 
in  good  condition.— Oakland  Enquirer. 

Fresno. 

Sub-irrigation  and  the  Muscat  Vineyards. — At  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Farmers'  Club  yesterday  afternoon  the  question  of 
deep  drainage  canals  through  the  county  was  discussed.  It 
is  the  opinion  of  the  club  that  sub-irrigaiion,  where  it  comes 
so  near  the  surface  of  the  ground  during  the  months  of  April, 
May,  June  and  July,  is  working  serious  injury  to  the  Muscat 
vineyards,  and  unless  some  change  of  the  water  level  at  the 
above  seasons  is  effected,  certain  ruin  to  many  of  the  vine- 
yards and  orchards  will  be  the  result  in  the  near  future. — 
Fresno  Republican. 

Chaddock  on  Raisins. — E.  G.  Chaddock,  who  has  been 
making  au  extended  business  trip  through  the  Eastern  and 
Middle  States,  has  returned  to  Fresno.  During  his  absence, 
Mr.  Chaddock  visited  Washington,  Philadelphia,  New  York, 
Baltimore,  Boston,  Buffalo,  Detroit,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  St. 
Paul,  Kansas  City,  and  other  important  business  centers. 
He  did  not  find  any  large  supply  of  raisins,  but  owing  to  the 
lack  of  any  established  grade,  the  absence  of  concerted  action 
on  the  part  of  growers  and  sellers  at  this  end  of  the  line,  and 
the  fact  that  some  raisins  have  been  slightly  damaged  by 
rain,  the  Eastern  buyers  have  been  able  to  keep  the  price  of 
raisins  down.  To  a  representative  of  this  paper,  Mr.  Chad- 
dock  said  this  forenoon  :  "  I  did  not  find  any  large  supply  of 
raisins  in  any  of  the  cities  that  I  visited,  but  the  trade  is 
indisposed  to  buy  except  for  immediate  consumption.  There 
is  also  a  disposition  shown  to  regard  all  raisins,  or  nearly  all, 
as  having  been  damaged  by  rain.  Buyers  are  disposed  to 
to  make  reductions  on  all  f.  o.  b  sales,  to  bring  them  down 
to  the  level  of  prevailing  prices  at  the  time  of  arrival.  In 
this  way  the  price  has  been  continually  hammered  down,  and 
the  consumption  has  not  been  sufficiently  active  to  counteract 
this  tendency.  There  is,  however,  a  prevalent  impression 
that  a  more  active  demand  is  likely  to  spring  up  This  is  due 
to  the  present  light  holdings  and  reasonable  firmness  at  the 
western  end  of  the  line.  It  is  thought  that  a  further  decline 
will  be  prevented,  •  and  that  prices  may  possibly  improve, 
especially  in  two  and  three  crown  raisins.  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  all  the  raisins  on  hand  will  be  wanted  before  the  next 
crop,  but  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  advance  prices  very  much 
unless  there  can  be  some  concerted  action  on  the  part  of  the 
holders  to  bring  it  about.  The  chief  weakness  is  the  want  of 
any  mutual  understanding,  or  effort  to  work  together.  The 
Irishman's  pig  in  a  drove  by  itself  represents  the  situation 
of  each  seller  of  raisins.  The  lack  of  any  authorized  standard 
of  grades  puts  all  producers  at  the  mercy  of  the  Eastern 
buyer." — Fresno  Expositor. 

Humboldt. 

Fruit  Pest.— The  matter  of  guarding  fruit  trees  against 
pests  should  appeal  to  the  selfish  instincts  as  well  as  to  the 
public  spirit  of  every  fruit  grower.  Each  neglect  on  his  part 
enhances  his  chances  of  loss.  We  noted  the  fact  a  few  days 
ago  that  several  carloads  of  fruit  had  been  condemned  at 
Oakland,  and  the  whole  returned  to  the  producer.  Not  only 
was  there  the  loss  of  a  large  amount  of  fruit,  but  a  heavy 
freight  bill  to  pay,  because  pest-infected  fruit  had  been  for- 
warded from  somebody's  orchard.  Such  loss  is  the  most 
aggravating  kind  of  loss.  It  means  not  only  to  see  one's  crop 
destroyed  after  it  is  gathered,  but  it  means  putting  your 
hand  in  your  pocket  to  pay  out  hard-earned  money  to  pay  for 
moving  the  unmarketable  stuff  that  has  been  condemned. 
The  Horticultural  Commission  should  be  aided  in  every  pos- 
sible way  in  keeping  down  the  fruit  pests.— Eureka  Watch- 
man. 

Kings. 

A  drove  of  eighty-six  horses  belonging  to  Ed  Erlanger,  of 
Lemoore,  and  sold  at  Parkfield  on  execution  Saturday, 
brought  $300,  or  not  quite  $4  a  head.  One  animal  was  a  mare, 
the  mother  of  Noggins,  wiih  a  record  of  2:  12.  The  mare  cost 
$1500  a  few  years  ago.— Salinas  Index. 

I  ake. 

A  Neighborhood  Bounty  Scheme. — As  the  sheep  men  of 
Upper  Lake  and  vicinity  have  lately  been  g>-3atly  troubled  by 
the  killing  of  sheep  by  coyotes,  they  have  found  it  necessary 
to  do  something  for  their  protection.  With  this  object  in 
view  they  have  banded  together  and  each  sheep  owner 
agrees  to  pay  for  each  coyote  scalp  the  sum  of  10  cents  for 
each  100  sheep  owned  by  him,  and  as  there  are  quite  a  num- 
ber of  sheep  in  that  vicinity,  this  bounty  is  quite  a  tempting 
one.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the  sum  paid  by  the  sheep 
owners  is  in  addition  to  the  reward  paid  by  the  county,  it 
would  seem  that  it  would  be  a  paying  business  to  hunt  coy- 
otes in  that  vicinity. — Clear  Lake  Press. 

Lob  Angeles. 

Eastern  Forest  Trees.  — Superintent  Mills  of  the  Experi- 
ment Station  has  received  about  10,000  Eastern  forest  trees, 
which  are  to  be  distributed  at  the  various  railroad  stations 
from  Yuma  to  San  Francisco.  The  consignment  consists  of 
elms,  sycamores  and  other  trees,  which  will  be  given  a  trial 
in  the  various  kinds  of  climate  of  the  State.  It  is  the  work  of 
the  State  University. — Pomona  Times. 

Sugar  Factory  Enlarged  —Mr.  J.  Ross  Clark  of  the  Ala- 
mitos  Sugar  Company  says  that  the  company  is  now  placing 
its  new  machinery,  which  will  enable  it  to  double  its  former 
output  during  the  coming  campaign.  Fifty  men  are  at  work 
now  and  by  the  first  of  next  month  there  will  be  100.  It  is 
planned  to  have  the  machinery  all  in  place  by  June  1,  a 
month  ahead  of  the  opening  of  the  campaign  on  July  1.  The 
acreage  planted  about  the  factory  has  been  increased  to  7000 
acres,  or  double  last  year's  planting.  This  will  make  a  yield 
of  about  80,000  tons  of  beets  to  be  turned  into  sugar  this  year. 
—Los  Angeles  Express. 

Olive  Matters  — The  olive  factory  of  C  P.  Grogan  &  Co., 
near  the  Main  street  bridge  in  East  Los  Angeles,  has  fin- 
ished its  season's  work.  About  400  barrels  of  pickled  olives 
were  put  up,  or  about  20,000  gallons.  Of  these  some  fifty  bar- 
rels are  slit  olives.  The  average  value  is  about  $25  a  barrel, 
representing  the  sum  of  $10,000.  Interest  in  the  olive  indus- 
try of  this  section  continues  to  increase.  Dealers  report  a 
constantly  increasing  demand  for  olive  trees,  and  the  supply 
appears  to  be  almost  exhausted.    *   *   *   According  to  the 


Winchester  Record,  J.  A.  Brown  has  begun  shipping  pickled 
olives  from  his  Big  Springs  ranch,  south  of  Hemet,  and  esti- 
mates that  he  will  have  1000  gallons  to  dispose  of,  besides 
some  oil.  He  is  making  an  especial  effort  to  develop  a  demand 
for  ripe  pickled  olives  in  the  East,  and  to  build  up  a  trade  in 
shipping  the  olives  in  ten-gallon  kegs  to  retail  grocers  under 
a  liberal  guarantee.  The  olives  are  sold  at  70  cents  a  gallon 
f.  o.  b.  Hemet.  He  reports  that  he  has  received  numerous 
small  orders,  and  is  satisfied  with  the  results  of  his  work. — 
Los  Angeles  Times. 

Orange. 

The  Oldest  California  Colony.— Anaheim  is  the  oldest 
colony  in  the  State.  The  first  vines  were  planted  on  the  site 
of  the  colony  in  1858— forty  years  ago.  The  early  history  is 
one  fraught  with  interest,  because,  as  may  well  be  imagined, 
there  were  obstacles  to  contend  with  and  overcome  which  re- 
quired the  exercise  of  patience  as  well  as  of  forethought  and 
ingenuity.  The  progress  of  the  colony  was  successful,  and 
the  pioneers  have  lived  to  see  the  county,  wh'ch  was  a  vast 
cattle  range  when  they  first  beheld  it,  transformed  into  the 
richest,  most  fertile  and  most  desirable  county  in  California. 
The  Anaheim  pioneers  feel  a  pride  in  this,  for  it  was  they 
who  first  rescued  from  the  browsing  herd  the  soil  which  pro- 
duces fruits  and  wines  and  food  for  millions  of  people.  It  was 
i hey  who  first  demonstrated  the  possibilities  of  land  which, 
in  those  early  days  and  for  years  thereafter,  was  considered 
unfit  for  the  growth  of  anything  but  the  natural  grasses. 
They  plantpd  the  vine,  and  it  grew  so  luxuriantly  that  they 
were  satisfied,  and  did  not  seek  to  experiment  further.  But 
as  time  progressed  there  came  new  people  with  new  ideas, 
and  the  colonists  were  in  their  turn  surprised  at  the  wonder- 
ful diversity  of  products  whicn  the  land  about  them  was  made 
to  produce.  The  domain  of  the  cattle  king  was  restricted 
more  and  more  every  year,  and  the  land  wrested  from  him 
was  planted  with  the  orange,  the  lemon  and  lime,  the  apple, 
the  peach  and  the  pear.  Anaheim  was  for  so  long  an  isolated 
section  of  the  sparsely  settled  county  that  it  may  be  said  to 
have  been  an  empire  in  itself.  The  people  made  their  own 
laws  and  enforced  them;  they  dealt  with  affrays  as  they 
sprang  up  with  no  other  restraint  upon  their  actions  than 
that  of  a  sense  of  stern  justice  and  a  desire  to  do  what  was 
right.  The  town  has  grown  into  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
communities  in  the  State,  and  on  the  next  Fourth  of  July  it 
will  celebrate  the  fortieth  anniversary  of  its  founding  in  a 
manner  befitting  the  occasion.— Gazette. 

Riverside. 

The  Dairy  Stock  Ordinances —The  dairymen  are  coming 
to  feel  that  life  is  being  made  a  burden  to  them  by  the  host  of 
ordinances  that  are  being  made  regarding  their  business. 
Doctors  and  local  health  officials  want  no  milk  sold  except 
from  tested  cows  kept  in  stables  approved  by  the  health  offi- 
cials, and  the  milk  must  be  tested  by  a  chemist  and  bacte- 
riologist in  some  localities.  Doctors,  veterinarians,  local  and 
State  cattle  commissioners,  etc  ,  must  inspect  the  dairy  be- 
fore a  permit  is  issued  licensing  the  farmer  to  market  his 
milk.  If  this  sort  of  thing  is  carried  to  its  logical  conclusion, 
we  shall  not  dare  to  drink  anything  but  chalk  and  water,  nor 
eat  anything  for  butter  except  oleomargarine.  Proper  regu- 
lations are  all  right,  but  there  is  danger  of  creating  a  regular 
hierarchy  of  such  officials  to  fatten  off  the  milk  industry,  and 
make  all  sorts  of  bacteriological  experiments  of  no  practical 
value  at  public  expense.— Riverside  Press. 

The  Orange  Market  —There  is  very  little  change  in  the 
Eastern  markets.  This  is  not  so  much  due  to  the  frosted 
fruit  which  has  been  dumped  on  the  markets  as  t he  large 
shipments  of  green  fruit  earlier  in  the  season.  This  had  the 
usual  result  of  creating  the  impression  that  we  had  no  thor- 
oughly ripe  fruit.  Both  the  trade  and  the  consumers  are  now 
suspicious  of  California  oranges,  and  confidence  will  not  be 
restored  until  a  sufficient  quantity  of  thoroughly  ripe  fruit 
has  been  distributed.  Various  estimates  have  been  made  of 
the  total  output  of  oranges  from  southern  California  this  sea- 
son. The  P ress  has  obtained  estimates  of  the  crop  from  the 
railroads  and  a  number  of  the  largest  shippers,  as  well  as 
some  of  the  leading  newspapers.  The  consensus  of  opinion 
would  make  an  average  of  10,000  carloads,  or  3,360,000  boxes. — 
Riverside  Press. 

San  Bernardino. 

Chino's  Growth. — F've  years  ago  there  was  only  a  small 
store  and  a  printing  office  on  the  Chino  ranch,  the  establish- 
ments drawing  their  support  from  the  farmers  in  the  vicinity. 
To-day  the  town  of  Chino  claims  over  1000  people,  which  popu- 
lation is  almost  doubled  during  the  beet-sugar  campaign. 
The  erection  of  a  $27,000  High  School  during  l  he  past  year  is 
evidence  that  the  people  of  Chino  think  of  something  besides 
material  affairs. 

San  Olego. 

Another  Citric  Acid  Plant.— The  San  Diego  Land  and 
Town  Compiny  has  begun  operations  on  the  building  of  a 
citric  acid  factory  in  this  city,  to  be-completed  by  March  1st. 
The  plant  will  be  able  to  work  up  ten  tons  of  lemon  culls 
daily.  This  establishment,  says  the  National  City  Record, 
will  solve  a  problem  that  has  vexed  the  citrus  fruit  growers 
of  this  county,  and  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  them,  as  it  will 
permit  them  to  dispose  of  large  quantities  of  fruit  which  have 
heretofore  gone  to  waste.  Beside  handling  all  its  own  cull 
lemons  and  other  culls  from  National  City,  Chula  Vista  and 
Sweetwater  growers,  the  company  will  be  able  to  successfully 
handle  the  La  Mesa,  Lemon  Grove  and  El  Cajon  products,  and 
being  connected  by  rail  with  every  section  of  the  county, 
shipments  of  fruit  that  would  otherwise  go  to  waste  can  be 
promptly  effected,  and  a  new  source  of  income  spring  out  of 
what  has  been  practically  a  total  loss  to  the  great  majority 
of,  if  not  all,  growers.  Later  on  cull  oranges  may  also  receive 
some  attention. 

San  Joaquin. 

Stockton,  Jan.  20.— Mrs.  L.  C.  Pope  began  suit  this  after- 
noon against  the  Farmers1  Union  -and  Milling  Ca  for  $5600, 
which  she  alleges  is  the  value  of  2776  sacks  of  wheat  she  had 
stored  in  the  warehouses  of  the  company,  which  were  reeently 
destroyed  by  fire.  Even  if  Mrs.  Pope  wins  th.e.suit,  it  is  not 
likely  that  many  more,  if  any,  will /follow,  as  most  of  the  "de- 
positors have  already  been  paid.  Yesterday  the  plaintiff  de- 
manded the  wheat  of  the  company,  offering  to  pay  the  storage 
charges— 75  cents  per  ton.  The  defendant  refused  to  deliver 
the  wheat,  hence  the  suit.  She  also  demands  interest  at  7 
per  cent,  with  costs  of  suit. 

San  I. nix  Obispo. 

The  Union  Sugar  Co.  has  decided  to  bu;ld  at  once  a  sugar 
factory  at  some  point  on  the  P.  C.  Railway  and  is  asking  for 
bids  for  its  construction  under  bonds  to  have  it  ready  for 
grinding  beets  by  the  1st  of  September.  189S.  Four  carloads 
of  beet  seed  have  already  reached  San  Francisco  for  the  com- 
pany, and  the  beet  seeders  have  been  contracted  for.  In  con- 
versation with  Mr.  Burr  last  evening,  we  learn  that  active 
building  operations  will  commence  early  next  month.  He 
said  that  he  built  the  Alvarado  factory  in  four  months,  and 
that,  if  it  was  necessary,  he  could  do  as  well  again. — Arroyo 
Grande  Herald. 

San  Mateo. 

The  Bay  Boulevard. — If  San  Mateo  county  begins  the  con- 
struction of  a  boulevard  from  the  Santa  Clara  line  to  the  San 
Francisco  line,  the  latter  counties  will  have  to  follow  suit. 
San  Francisco  will  have  only  a  few  miles  to  build,  and  this 
county  can  continue  the  road  around  the  bay  to  the  Alameda 
line  at  a  very  little  expense.  Alameda  county  will  then  com- 
plete the  circuit  by  continuing  the  road  to  Oakland,  and  this 


section  of  the  State  will  possess  the  grandest  and  most  pic 
turesque  boulevard  in  the  United  States.— Mercury. 

Santa  Barbara. 
Apple  Production. — Commissioner  Dorris  reports  that  be- 
tween 21,000  and  22,000  boxes  of  apples  have  been  shipped, 
and  that  about  2000  boxes  are  remaining  on  hand  for  ship- 
ment; that  about  two  and  one-half  carloads  of  dried  fruit  have 
gone  forward,  with  considerable  on  hand  yet  to  ship.  The 
coming  year  will  give,  if  we  have  ample  rain,  a  great  increase 
over  these  figures.— Lompoc  Record. 

Santa  Clara. 

Spreckels-Miller  Land  Deal. — The  publication  of  the  ne- 
gotiations of  Claus  Spreckels  for  the  purchase  of  the  Soap 
Lake  tract  of  land  has  afforded  a  subject  for  general  discus- 
sion during  the  past  week.  The  Soap  Lake  tract  belongs  to 
the  Lux  heirs,  but  is  held  under  a  lease  by  the  Miller  &  Lux 
corporation.  It  has  been  known  for  some  time  that  the  Lux 
heirs  were  anxious  to  dispose  of  some  of  their  real  estate,  and 
that  may  make  the  deal  more  easy  for  Mr.  Spreckels.  As  it 
would  add  to  the  vatue  of  Henry  Miller's  property  in  this  lo- 
cality to  have  Spreckels  improve  the  tract  in  question,  and 
perhaps  locate  a  sugar  factory  here,  it  is  easy  to  believe  that 
he  would  encourage  the  sale  of  the  land.— Gilroy  Gazette. 

Credit  Claimed.— The  shipments  of  dried  fruit  from  this 
country  to  Europe  during  the  last  six  months  are  a  tribute  to 
the  energy  and  the  enterprise  of  the  Santa  Clara  County 
Board  of  Trade,  and  they  indicate  what  can  be  accomplished 
in  the  European  field  by  the  fruit  growers,  if  they  work  to- 
gether for  a  furthar  extension  of  that  market. — San  Jose 
Mercury. 

In  the  Santa  Clara  Orchards. — The  brown  scale,  according 
to  investigations  made  by  Commissioner  Ehrhorn,  is  about 
eradicated  in  this  valley.  It  crops  up  once  in  a  while,  but  the 
treatment  is  so  well  understood,  and  it  has  so  many  enemies 
that  little  danger  from  it  may  be  feared.  The  worst  of  the 
scale  family  is  the  black  fellow.  It  is  tougher  than  the  brown 
scale  and  harder  to  exterminate.  The  introduction  of  large 
colonies  of  the  Australian  ladybird  will  rid  the  orchards  of  it 
in  time.  A  pest  which  is  doing  great  damage  to  the  young 
peach  trees  at  the  present  time  is  the  peach  moth.  The  best 
remedy  for  the  peach  moth  is  kerosene  emulsion.  When  used 
in  winter  it  is  prepared  ofter  the  following  formula:  Coal  oil 
(1500  test) ;  four  gallons ;  washing  soap,  one  pound  ;  water,  two 
gallons.  Dissolve  in  water  by  boiling  and  add  this  boiling  hot 
to  the  kerosene.  Churn  violently  for  five  minutes  by  pump- 
ing the  liquid  back  upon  itself.  The  liquid  should  have  the 
consistency  of  cream.  Use  one  part  emulsion  to  ten  parts 
water.  The  best  results  are  secured  by  applications.  Owing 
to  the  wet  condition  of  the  soil  the  orchardists  in  this  valley 
have  discontinued  the  use  of  the  carbon  bisulphide  as  a 
remedy  for  the  pecah  borer.  A  difference  of  opinion  as  to  its 
effect  upon  the  trees  still  exists,  and  no  definite  conclusion 
can  be  arrived  at  until  next  fall,  when  the  trees  which  have 
received  the  treatment  will  show  whether  they  have  been 
injured  or  not.  Horticultural  Commissioner  Ehrhorn  is  of  the 
opinion  that  it  is  a  safe  agent,  but  in  order  to  prevent  injury 
to  the  trees  it  must  be  used  according  to  certain  directions. 
At  present  great  interest  in  fertilizing  is  being  taken  by  the 
orchardists  of  the  valley.  An  experiment  made  by  Commis- 
sioner Ehrhorn  with  muriate  of  potash  has  just  received 
complete  verification  by  experiments  on  the  same  line  made 
in  Oregon.  It  was  observed  in  some  of  the  large  orchards  of 
that  State  that  the  fruit,  particularly  prunes,  had  decreased 
in  size  and  deteriorated  in  flavor.  The  owners  began  to  apply 
ordinary  commercial  fertilizers  to  the  soil.  Some  benefit 
resulted,  but  not  enough  to  be  satisfactory.  In  1896  muriate 
of  potash  was  applied  to  the  land  about  a  number  of  French 
and  Italian  prune  trees.  The  effect  was  remarkable.  The 
prunes  on  the  treated  trees  were  very  much  larger  in  size 
than  those  on  the  trees  not  treated  with  potash.  On  one 
variety  they  were  almost  doubled  in  size.  The  fruit  was  also 
much  sweeter  on  the  trees  which  had  received  the  benefit  of 
the  potash. — San  Jose  Herald. 

Santa  Cruz. 

Watsonville  Sugar  Factory.— The  beet  factory  and  the 
growing  of  the  sugar  beets  have  been  most  effective  agents 
in  bringing  prosperity  to  this  city  and  valley.  Wi'hout  this 
industry  this  community  would  not  have  escaped  a  visitation 
of  the  stringent  "hard  times"  which  other  sections  of  the 
country  have  experienced.  Now  that  the  only  point  of  differ- 
ence in  the  1898  contract  has  been  removed,  the  sugar  beet 
industry  should  show  strongly  to  the  front  in  Pajaro  valley 
this  year.  — Pajaronian. 

Santa  Cruz  papers  report  the  burning  of  N.  Boscovich's 
packing  house  at  Soquel  last  week.    Loss  $3000. 

The  planting  of  an  apple  tree  does  not  open  the  gateway  to 
sure  and  permanent  financial  returns.  The  man  who  cares 
for  h  s  trees  and  keeps  down  the  pests  is  the  party  who  is 
going  to  prosper  from  orchard  ownership.  There  is*  a  good 
market  for  first  quality  apples  each  year,  but  there  is  no 
profit  in  culls  and  wormy  fruit  at  any  time.  Careful  handling 
of  orchards,  and  successful  pest  fighting,  will  ensure  good 
profits  in  this,  California's  best  and  surest  apple  district.— 
Pajaronian. 

1  he  onion  crop  is  going  to  receive  the  attention  of  many 
farmers  this  year.  Onions  have  been  a  good  price  this  year, 
and  it  is  expected  that  good  values  will  continue  owing  to 
the  heavy  demand  there  is  bound  to  be  for  this  vegetable  for 
drying  purposes.— Pajaronian. 

Solano. 

Bluestoning  Wheat.  — A  Tremont  correspondent  of  the 
Dixon  Tfibune  calls  on  the  University  professors  at  Berkeley 
to  "  make  some  practical  experiments  in  the  way  of  demon- 
strating whether  or  not  the  practice  of  bluestoning  wheat  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  rust  is  a  success.  Farmers  will  not 
be  satisfied  with  one  trial,  but  demand  a  series  of  expert 
ments  lasting  through  four  or  five  years.  Before  now.  some 
of  our  farmers  have  ventured  far  in  this  direction  ana  have 
been  quite  successful  tn  producing  successive  crops  without 
bluestoning,  but  there  would  come.a  year  when  their  grain 
"would  be  nearly  half  srtut,  blasting  their  hopes  and  shatter-' 
ing  their  faitti  in  general.  Something  more  than  a  scientific 
treatise  must  be  produced  to  satisfy  farmers." 

Yuba. 

Good  Crops  Expected.— General  Minis  says  he  has  never 
known  it  to  fail  that  whenever  snow  falls  in  the  Sacramento 
valley  the  farmers  harvest  good  crops  that  season.  In  this 
opinion  he  is  confirmed  by  many  other  old  settlers  whose  ex- 
perience and  observation  entitle  their  opinions  to  great 
weight.  The  General  considers  it  a  foregone  conclusion  that 
Yolo  county— indeed,  the  whole  Sacramento  valley — will  have 
abundant  crops  this  season.  — Woodland  Democrat. 

OREGON. 

Oregon  Fruit  Situation. — It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
success  that  has  attended  the  production  of  fruit  unsurpassed 
in  quality  and  in  vast  quantities  in  the  Northwestern  section 
has  not  as  yet  extended  to  the  commercial  feature  of  the  in- 
dustry. In  other  words  that  fruit  growers  at  large  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  realize  such  returns  from  their  labor  and 
painstaking  as  the  effort  deserves.  A  variety  of  causes  have 
conduced  'o  this  result,  chief  of  which  is  the  distance  from 
the  world's  markets  and  the  perishable  nature  of  the  product. 
There  are  other  reasons,  of  course.  Careless  handling  in 
picking  and  inexperience  in  packing  have  brought  much  pains- 
taking endeavor  that  preceded  them  to  naught,  but  there  is 
evidence  on  every  hand  of  an  earnest  desire  to  correct  all 
mistakes  of  this  character. — Oregonian. 
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The  Situation  in  Lemons. 


By  N.  W.  Blanchabd  at  tbe  University  Farmers'  Institute  in 
Los  Angeles. 

An  Inquiry. — Any  facts  bearing  on  the  culture  and 
marketing  of  lemons  are  of  great  interest  at  the 
present  time  to  those  engaged  in  the  lemon  business, 
and  I  greatly  regret  that  I  could  not  have  made  a 
thorough  canvas  in  person  of  the  different  localities 
growing  lemons  in  southern  California,  and  therefore 
written  with  more  knowledge,  before  attempting 
this  paper.  All  that  I  may  say  is  only  a  little  light 
on  some  of  the  perplexing  questions  of  the  profit- 
ableness of  lemon  culture.  I  endeavored  to  get  some 
information  by  sending  out  letters  and  asking  par- 
ticularly for  the  monthly  yield  through  the  year  and 
the  variety  of  lemon  preferred,  also  the  months  giv- 
ing best  and  poorest  lemons,  etc.  So  far  as  the  in- 
formation could  be  given  me,  I  was  very  kindly  an- 
swered, and  got  some  interesting  data. 

The  Time  of  Ripening. — It  is  pretty  well  known 
that  in  the  interior,  or  where  the  climate  is  very 
warm,  the  yield  of  lemons  is  largely  in  the  early 
winter  months.  This  has  been  verified  by  the  statis- 
tics sent  me.  From  November  to  April,  inclusive, 
one  grower  reports  that  90  per  cent  of  his  crop  is 
gathered;  another  that  88  per  cent  is  gathered;  an- 
other that  85  per  cent  is  gathered  in  November,  De- 
cember and  January.  These  are  in  the  hot  valleys. 
Then  in  the  less  warm  sections  I  have  seven  reports, 
showing  the  yield  to  be  in  the  months  named  from 
57  to  68  per  cent.  In  the  cooler  sections  near  the 
ocean  I  have  a  number  of  reports  showing  not  over 
one-half  of  the  lemons  picked  in  the  above  months, 
viz.,  November  to  April.  But  in  this  respect  Cali- 
fornia, as  a  whole,  is  even  better  off  than  Palermo, 
Italy.  The  British  Consul,  Dupuis,  at  that  place,  re- 
ports the  average  harvest  there  to  be:  In  October, 
14  per  cent;  November,  27;  December,  23;  January, 
18;  February,  9;  total,  91  per  cent  in  the  five  cold- 
est months  of  the  year. 

It  is  not  always  the  distance  from  the  coast  that 
determines  the  heat  of  the  locality.  The  place  may 
be  near  the  coast  and  yet  so  hemmed  in  and  pro- 
tected from  the  ocean  wind  that  the  climate  is  very 
warm.  The  experience  of  most  every  one  may  have 
proved  this.  Go  into  a  field  where  the  corn  stands 
from  six  to  ten  feet  high  and  the  heat  will  be  tropical 
when  the  climate  is  delightful  in  the  open. 

The  Best  Sizes. — The  reports  upon  the  months  giv- 
ing the  best  sizes  of  lemons,  which  will  include  the 
best  lemons  I  think,  are  of  interest.  All  the  reports 
outside  of  San  Diego  county,  save  one,  agree  that 
the  best  sizes  are  picked  in  November,  December 
and  January,  and  most  of  the  reports  include  Febru- 
ary, March  and  April  also;  but  from  this  time  most 
of  the  accounts  agree  in  saying  that  many  of  the 
lemons  color  up  too  quicklv,  are  undersized,  espe- 
cially so  in  the  months  of  July,  August,  September 
and  October.  San  Diego's  account  is  somewhat 
different.  One  report  names  March  as  the  best 
month  and  May  for  the  poorest  month  for  sizes  of 
lemons.  Another  report  savs:  "  Sizes  of  lemons  do 
not  vary  the  year  round.  Except  in  exposed  places 
after  a  cold  'snap.'  for  a  few  months,  lemons  will 
ripen  smaller."  The  inference  would  be  that  the 
more  equable  and  cool  the  climate  the  more  summer 
lemons  produced. 

Winter  Shipments  Unprofitable. — The  experience  of 
last  year  shows  that  there  was  no  profit  in  lemons 
sent  East  in  the  winter  and  early  spring  months — 
even  if  there  is  in  the  summer  months.  One  problem 
to  be  solved,  if  it  can  be,  is  to  successfully  keep  the 
autumn  and  winter  picked  lemons  until  the  following 
summer,  when  there  is  a  profitable  market.  Under 
favorable  conditions,  and  with  the  best  grade  of  fruit, 
I  think  this  may  be  profitably  done.  I  sent  a  car  of 
fine  lemons  last  winter  to  Chicago,  with  the  request 
that  they  should  be  put  in  store  for  better  prices 
than  ruled  at  the  time  of  shipment.  After  a  few 
months  the  consignee  advised  selling  because  they 
were  not  keeping  well.  The  result  proved  that  I  had 
better  thrown  them  away  before  incurring  any  ex- 
pense at  all  with  them.  I  cannot  think  they  had  the 
right  kind  of  storage.  I  occasionally  set  aside  at 
random  a  box  to  test  the  keeping  qualities.  A  box 
of  300's  of  mv  packing  of  Dec.  11,  1896,  I  kept  until 
March  16,  1897,  and  then  examined  it,  with  the  re- 
sult of  finding  only  one  lemon  rotten  and  all  the  rest 
in  excellent  condition.  I  think  they  would  have  kept 
well  another  three  months.  Last  Sept.  10th  I  kept 
half  a  box  of  360's  of  second  grade  and  lost  in  three 
months,  up  to  the  21st  of  December,  6  per  cent. 
Probably  a  greater  loss  would  have  taken  place  in 
either  case  if  these  had  been  shipped  away.  If  it  is 
not  feasible  to  keep  winter-picked  lemons  until  the 
following  hot  months  of  summer,  then  the  cool  sec- 
tions that  can  gather  half  their  lemons  in  the  months 
of  the  best  market  would  appear  to  have  the  ad- 
vantage. 

Soils  for  the  L<-mon. — Are  all  soils  suitable  for 
lemon  culture  ?  One  lemon  grower,  who  I  thought 
had  a  model  lemon  orchard— trees  large,  pruned 


well,  bearing  well,  soil  rich  and  well  cultivated — 
wrote  me  that  his  lemons  never  paid  him;  that  his 
lemons  would  not  keep  and  that  he  did  not  believe  a 
sandy  soil  suitable.  He  had  been  digging  up  his 
trees.  This  belief  of  the  writer  harmonizes  to  some 
extent  with  the  reports  of  our  Consuls  at  the  differ- 
ent lemon  ports  of  Sicily.  Consul  Jones  at  M°ssina, 
in  his  report  on  citrus  fruits,  says:  "  The  soil  has  a 
great  influence  upon  the  maturing  and  keeping  of 
the  fruit.  Fruit  grown  on  a  clay  soil  brings  30  per 
cent  more  than  fruit  grown  on  a  sandy  soil,"  etc. 
Notwithstanding  this,  I  have  had  fine  keeping  lemons 
grown  on  sandy  soil  in  Ventura  county. 

Classification  of  Lemons. — The  Italians  make  a 
classification  not  known  here,  and  I  will  quote  further 
from  Consul  Jones,  as  follows:  "  Lemons  are  divided 
into  two  classes — the  true  lemon  and  the  bastard 
lemon.  The  true  lemon  is  produced  by  tbe  April 
and  May  blooms;  the  bastard  by  the  irregular  bloom 
of  February,  March  and  June  and  July,  which  de- 
pends upon  the  rainfall  or  regular  irrigation  and  the 
intensity  of  the  heat  during  the  summer  and  winter 
seasons.  Tbe  true  lemon  requires  nine  months  to 
reach  maturity — from  the  bloom  in  May  to  the  ma- 
ture fruit  in  January.  There  are  but  three  harvests 
of  the  true  lemon.  The  first  is  the  November  cut, 
when  the  lemon  is  green  in  appearance  and  not  fully 
ripe.  Lemons  of  this  cut  are  most  highly  prized. 
They  possess  remarkable  keeping  qualities,  and  are 
admirably  preserved  in  boxes  in  warehouses  from 
November  until  March,  and  sometimes  as  late  as 
May,  and  then  shipped.  The  second  cut  occurs  in 
December  and  January.  Lemons  of  the  January  cut 
must  be  shipped  three  weeks  after  gathering.  At 
this  date  the  lemon  has  acquired  a  yellowish  appear- 
ance. The  third  cut  occurs  in  March  and  April. 
The  fruit  is  shipped  as  soon  as  gathered,  spring 
prices  being  always  high.  This  has  not  been  the  ca=e 
in  this  country  of  late  years.  The  uniformity  in  size 
of  lemons,  as  we  meet  them  in  the  trade,  is  due  to 
the  monthly  harvesting  from  October  to  March.  No 
sizer  is  used  or  even  known  here. 

''  Bastard  lemons  present  well  characterized  pe- 
culiarities in  shape  and  appearance.  Their  inner 
skin  is  fine  and  adheres  tenaciously  to  the  meat; 
they  are  hard,  rich  in  acid  and  seedless.  The  bas- 
tard lemon  produced  from  the  bloom  of  June  1st  is 
still  green  the  following  April  and  ripens  only  to- 
ward the  end  of  July.  The  true  lemon  can  be  left  on 
the  tree  until  the  end  of  May  or  the  first  week  in 
June,  but  it  interferes  with  the  new  crop,  drops  off 
from  overmaturity,  and  is  liable  to  be  attacked  by 
insects.  The  bastard  lemons,  on  the  contrary,  with- 
stand bad  weather  and  parasite,  and  they  mature 
from  June  to  October. 

"  Have  we  lemons  corresponding  to  the  true  and 
bastard  lemons  ?  Does  any  one  know  the  time  from 
blossom  to  mature  fruit  at  different  seasons  of  the 
year  ?  I  frankly  confess  ignorance  on  these  points. 
The  Italians  have  had  much  longer  experience  in 
growing  lemons  than  lemon  growers  of  California, 
and  evidently  have  given  closer  study  to  lemon 
culture." 

Best  Variety  of  Lemons. — My  personal  knowledge  is 
confined  to  the  Eureka,  Lisbon  and  Genoa.  Near 
the  coast  I  think  there  is  very  little  choice  between 
Eureka  and  Lisbon;  but  I  gather  from  my  corre- 
spondence that  the  best  strain  of  the  Villa  Franca  is 
preferred  by  some,  who  claim  that  it  is  nearly  seed- 
less and  stands  frost  the  best.  This  information  is  a 
surprise  to  me,  for  the  specimens  that  I  used  to  see 
exhibited  a  few  years  ago  were  not  symmetrical  and 
were  full  of  seed,  with  a  marked  difference  in  the 
color  of  the  two  sides.  Has  the  age  of  the  trees  ob- 
literated these  objectionable  features  ?  If  not,  there 
would  seem  to  be  two  kinds  of  Villa  Franca. 

Can  We  Compete  with  the  Italians? — Can  we  com- 
pete with  the  Italian  growers  in  supplying  the  East 
with  lemons?  The  "Fruit  Trade  Journal,  Dairy 
and  Produce  Report"  of  Dec.  18th  last,  speaking  of 
lemons,  says:  "We  understand  that  the  steamer 
freights  from  Sicily  have  been  put  down  to  the 
modest  figure  of  20  cents  per  box.  At  this  rate  of 
freight,  and  what  is  now  paid  to  Uncle  Sam,  we  are 
back  to  the  figures  of  1881  and  1882  for  freights  and 
duty,  when  California,  by  the  way,  did  not  interfere. 
This  is  very  probable,  for  the  steamship  companies 
engaged  in  carrying  lemons  are  interested  in  hold- 
ing the  markets  of  this  country  for  the  Italians;  20 
cents  freight  plus  80  cents  tariff  are  $1.  Our 
lemons,  in  standard  boxes,  are  scheduled  by  the  rail- 
roads at  eighty-four  pounds;  freight  is  $1.25  per 
cwt.,  making  the  freight  per  box  $1.05.  Our  labor 
is  five  times  as  much  as  the  same  class  of  labor  in 
Sicily.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  labor,  in 
preparing  a  box  of  lemons  for  shipment,  is  twice  as 
much  as  the  labor  in  preparing  a  box  of  oranges  for 
shipment.  Sicily  is  the  great  source  of  supply  for 
lemons  for  the  European  and  American  markets. 
Consul  Seymour  at  Palermo  reports  that  for  the 
year  1896  over  half,  or  52  per  cent  of  the  export  of 
lemons  from  Sicily  were  to  this  country.  Now, 
where  outside  of  this  country,  are  the  Sicilians  going 
to  find  a  market  for  the  half  of  their  export  that  we 
have  been  taking?  Even  with  the  present  tariff, 
they  have  a  decided  advantage  in  supplying  the  pop- 
ulous East  with  lemons.  With  these  conditions  to 
contend  with,  it  is  preposterous  to  think  that  we 


are  going  to  drive  out  of  the  Eastern  markets  the 
foreign  lemons  with  the  California  product." 

The  Acreage  in  California. — On  January  of  last  year, 
as  gathered  from  the  Vennrts  of  the  county  assessors 
and  other  sources.  231  515  lemon  trees  over  four 
years  old  and  865.398  lemon  trees  in  orchard  form 
under  four  years  old  were  planted — a  total  of 
1,197,093  trees — nearly  enough  trees  wisely  planted 
and  cared  for  to  go  far  toward  supplying  the  present 
market  of  the  world  with  lemons.  This  remark  may 
seem  extravagant,  but  the  facts  justify  the  state- 
ment. This  country  consumes  about  3,000,000  boxes 
of  lemons.  A  small  average  of  2*  boxes  per  tree 
gives  2,992.745  boxes  lemons — enough  to  supply  this 
country — 1.196.096  trpps— and  at  five  boxes  per  tree 
would  produce  5  995  490  boxes — practically  double 
the  amount  consumpd  in  this  country,  and  equal  the 
entire  export  of  Sicily  for  the  year  1896  My  old 
lemon  trees  have  been  giving  me  as  much  as  five 
boxes  per  tree.  I  prophesy,  however,  that  there 
will  not  be  any  increase  of  acreage  of  lemon  orchards. 
Already  many  have  commenced  to  bud  their  lemon 
trees  into  oranges,  and  others  will  do  so  or  abandon 
the  lemon  culture. 

Have  Lemons  Paid? — I  question  if  a  single  shipper 
of  lemons  to  the  Eistern  markets  the  past  year  has 
made  a  cent.  I  do  not  expect  to  see  again  thp  day 
when  I  can  sell  lemons  in  the  orange  box  from  $4  to 
$6  and  $7  per  box  in  the  markets  of  this  coast.  This 
I  used  to  do.  and  the  prices  that  lemons  brought 
when  the  demand  was  beyond  the  supply  created  a 
lemon-planting  boom.  It  is  the  old  question  of  sup- 
ply and  demand,  and  the  supply  now  is,  and  promises 
to  be,  more  and  more  ahead  of  the  demand  at  a  price 
that  will  justify  growing  lemons  at  the  prpsent  cost. 
A  few  lpmon  growers  who  had  established  a  reputa- 
tion and  a  market  for  their  product  on  this  coast 
have  had,  of  course,  an  advantage  in  selling  their 
product,  but  this  advantage  is  each  year  being  made 
less  valuable  by  the  flooding  of  the  markets  with 
scores  of  brands  of  all  sorts  of  lemons.  A  lemon 
grower  at  Duarte  writes  that  he  became  discouraged 
several  years  ago  with  a  crop  requiring  so  much  care 
and  labor;  that  he  netted  .33  of  one  per  cpnt,  per 
pound  for  his  crop  of  lemons  from  Nov.  1,  1896,  to 
Nov.  1,  1897,  which  scarcely  covered  cost  of  picking, 
brushing,  etc.  If  the  railroads  could  carry  our 
lemons  Bast  at  half  the  present  rate — say  for  50 
cents  a  box — then  I  think  there  would  be  a  purpose 
to  hold  on  on  the  part  of  many  lemon  growers  who 
otherwise  will  be  planning  to  get  out  of  the  lemon 
business.  Unless  relief  from  some  source  is  afforded 
the  lemon  growers  to  enable  them  to  put  into  the 
populous  East  the  product  of  their  orchards,  there 
will  be  a  great  turning  away  from  lemon  culture. 

A  Lemon  Institute  Suggested. — I  would  be  glad  to 
unite  with  the  lemon  growers  in  calling  an  institute 
of  all  the  lemon  growers  in  the  State  to  be  held  in 
Los  Angeles,  when  we  could  take  up  all  matters  per- 
taining to  the  lemon  industry. 


The  Orange  Industry. 


Extract  from  an  Essay  by  E.  W    Holmes  of  Riverside  at  the 
University  Farmers'  Institute  at  Los  Angeles. 

What  the  Orange  Costs. — Intelligent  orchardists 
often  admit  that  orange  growing  could  be  made  to 
pay  if  one  could  be  sure  of  an  average  price  of  50 
cents  a  box.  I  mistrust  that  such  have  never  care- 
fully figured  out  what  it  has  actually  cost  them  to 
produce  the  orange.  One  grower,  and  one  that  has 
made  it  pay  in  the  past,  admitted  that  if  he  added 
in  interest  at  6  per  cent  on  his  investment,  his  crop 
cost  him  nearly  70  cents  per  box.  It  is  true  that  the 
year  from  which  he  took  his  figures  was  one  in  which 
he  spent  much  in  fumigation  of  his  orchard,  and  also 
gave  his  place  an  extremely  heavy  fertilizing.  But 
these  are  expenses  that  are  inevitab'e. 

I  have  taken  pains  to  inquire  the  cost  of  running 
several  fairly  good  orchards,  and  I  find  that,  taking 
the  average  of  several  years'  yield,  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction has  come  much  nearer  the  sum  received  than 
the  owners,  without  investigation  of  their  books, 
would  be  ready  to  concede.  The  owner  of  a  big  or- 
chard occasionally  receives  for  his  crop  a  sum  that 
seems  fabulous  to  the  tenderfoot.  But  if  the  latter 
could  know  the  cost  of  the  investment  before  net 
dividends  were  forthcoming,  and  that  before  the  in- 
terest on  this  is  provided  there  are  items  of  generous 
expenditure  to  be  annually  made  which  aggregate  a 
total  inconceivably  larger  than  the  inexperienced 
would  imagine  possible,  he  would  conclude  that  or- 
ange growing  is  not  quite  so  easy  a  way  of  making  a 
fortune  as  he  had  imagined. 

An  Instance  Cited. — Take  a  Navel  orchard,  as  an 
illustration.  It  has  borne  many  good  crops,  and  has 
reached  a  condition  when  it  must  have  heavy  and 
regular  fertilizing  to  maintain  its  productiveness. 
Tbe  average  yield  of  Navel  orchards  is  not  over  two 
and  one-half  boxes  to  the  tree,  which,  netting  in 
thes<»  good  years  $1  50  per  box,  gives  a  gross  income 
of  $375.  That  is,  indeed,  a  handsome  sum  to  obtain 
for  an  acre's  crop.  But  let  us  inquire  about  what  it 
has  probably  cost  to  produce  it.    Old  orchards  are 
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now  requiring  $50  an  acre  annually  for  fertilizers  to 
maintain  them  in  high  productive  condition.  Then 
there  is  the  plowing  and  cultivating,  the  irrigating 
and  pruning,  the  taxes  and  water  rates,  the  picking 
and  hauling  of  the  fruit  and  other  incidentals,  not  to 
mention  the  sometimes  heavy  expense  of  fumigating 
against  insect  enemies.  These  expenses  often  carry 
the  cost  to  $150  an  acre.  Now  add  $60  as  interest 
on  capital  invested — a  low  estimate — and  your  crop 
has  cost  you  $210.  This  leaves,  indeed,  a  handsome 
margin  to  pay  for  care  and  superintendence  if  neither 
frost  nor  wind  storm  shall  cut  down  the  crop.  But 
consider  how  small  it  will  be  when  over-production 
shall  make  it  impossible  to  obtain  over  75  cents  a  box 
for  the  finest  grades  of  the  handsomest  fruit  in  the 
world  ! 

Is  if  Wine  to  Plant  Mori'  ! — Our  present  profits  will 
inevitably  tempt  to  future  planting;  but  it  is  hoped 
that  the  day  may  be  long  deferred  when  my  fears 
shall  be  realized  as  to  excessive  production.  That 
such  additional  acreage  as  may  be  put  in  orchard 
shall  be  in  the  hands  of  those  who  come  to  make 
homes  for  themselves,  rather  than  in  those  of  the 
speculator,  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped.  It  is  our  duty, 
however,  to  frankly  give  the  dark  side  of  the  case, 
that  those  who  engage  in  orange  growing  hereafter 
shall  not  be  in  ignorance  of  the  truth. 

At  present  the  business  is  paying  handsome  divi- 
dends. But  we  shall  be  short-sighted,  indeed,  if  we 
do  not  see  what  the  future  so  clearly  promises. 
Even  with  the  mixed  methods  of  marketing  now  en- 
dangering our  profits,  there  need  hardly  be  loss,  so 
long  as  we  have  practically  the  whole  American 
market  to  supply.  But  this  it  is  idle  to  expect. 
Florida  will  be  no  insignificant  factor  within  two  or 
three  years,  and  shipments  of  Mexican  and  Jamaica 
fruit  increase  yearly.  But,  if  there  is  anything  sure, 
it  is  that  our  rapidly  maturing  orchards  will  before 
ten  years  have  passed  alone  furnish  more  citrus  fruit 
than  the  country  can  consume,  and  this  even  though 
not  another  tree  shall  go  into  orchard  in  California. 
I  do  not  make  this  assertion  carelessly.  You  can 
study  this  problem  for  yourselves.  Take  the  assess- 
or's figures,  and  taking  as  a  basis  the  average  yield 
per  tree  of  the  past  year,  when  the  crop  was  below 
the  normal,  you  will  be  forced  to  accept  my  conclu- 
sions that  our  present  average  will  within  the  time 
named  furnish  for  annual  shipment  12,000,000  boxes, 
or  35,000  carloads  of  citrus  fruits.  Such  a  quantity 
of  fruit  could  never  be  profitably  marketed.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  familiar  experience  of  the  raisin  grower 
would  be  repeated  on  a  larger  scale  in  another  de- 
partment of  horticulture.  To  lessen  the  danger  which 
threatens  the  industry  is  not  to  ignore  or  conceal  it. 

How  to  Make  the  Business  Solid. — We  may  not  deny 
the  present  profitableness  of  orange  and  lemon  grow- 
ing. But  we  must  realize  that  the  present  conditions 
are  temporary,  and  by  giving  publicity  to  the  facts 
of  the  possibilities  of  our  present  orchard  area,  stop 
the  speculative  tendency  which  may  bring  ruin  to 
the  majority  of  those  engaged  in  orange  growing. 
By  a  conservative  policy  alone  can  we  hope  to  pre- 
serve the  industry  on  a  permanent  paying  basis. 

If  those  who  elect  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  orange 
growers  could  occupy  the  vacant  orchards  of  non- 
residents, and  give  to  such  property  the  close,  care- 
ful attention  success  demands,  the  area  of  orchard 
would  not  be  increased  and  the  State  benefited. 
There  is  room  for  thousands  in  this  direction,  and 
they  can  purchase  such  property  to  day  for  a  less 
sum  than  is  required  to  create  new  orchards,  and 
also  gain  in  valuable  time  by  so  doing.  The  encour- 
agement of  this  plan  would  interfere  with  the  ex- 
ploiting of  new  land  speculations,  but  it  would  much 
better  serve  the  good  of  this  section  and  of  the  State. 
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NUMBER  II. 


By  F.  T.  Bioletti,  in  Bulletin  119  of  the  Experiment  Station  of  the 
University  of  California. 

Short  and  Long  Pining. — The  winter  pruning  of 
the  yine  consists  in  cutting  off  a  certain  amount  of 
mature  wood  of  the  immediately  preceding  season's 
growth  (canes),  and  occasionally  of  the  older  wood. 
The  main  problem  of  winter  pruning,  then,  resolves 
itself  into  determining  what  and  how  much  wood 
shall  be  left.  In  all  kinds  of  pruning  most  of  the 
canes  are  removed  entirely.  In  short  pruning  the 
remainder  are  cut  back  to  spurs  of  one,  two  and 
three  eyes.  The  number  of  spurs  is  regulated  by 
the  vigor  and  age  of  the  vine.  This  mode  of  pruning 
can  be  used  only  for  varieties  in  which  the  eyes  near 
the  base  of  the  cane  are  fruitful.  For  all  other  vari- 
eties long  or  half-long  pruning  is  necessary. 

In  half-long  pruning  certain  canes  are  left  with 
from  four  to  six  eyes,  according  to  the  length  of  the 
internodes.  These  canes  or  fruit  spurs  will  bear 
more  fruit  than  short  spurs,  for  three  reasons  : 
First,  because  there  will  be  more  fruit-bearing 
shoots ;  second,  because  the  upper  eyes  are  more 
fruitful  than  the  lower  ;  and,  third,  because  a  larger 
number  of  eyes  being  supplied  with  sap  from  the 
same  arm,  each  shoot  will  be  less  vigorous  and  there- 


fore more  fruitful.  Owing,  however,  to  the  tend- 
ency of  the  vine  to  expend  the  principal  part  of  its 
vigor  on  the  shoots  farthest  removed  from  the  base 
of  the  canes,  the  lower  eyes  on  the  spurs  will  gener- 
ally produce  very  feeble  shoots.  In  order,  then,  to 
obtain  spurs  of  sufficient  vigor  for  the  next  year's 
crop  it  would  be  necessary  to  choose  them  near  the 
ends  of  the  long  spurs  of  the  previous  year,  if  no 
others  were  left.  This  would  result  in  a  rapid  and 
inconvenient  elongation  of  the  arms.  In  order  to 
avoid  this  it  is  necessary  to  leave  a  spur  of  one  or 
two  eyes  below  each  long  fruiting  spur — that  is  to 
say,  nearer  the  trunk.  These  short  wood  spurs, 
having  only  one  or  two  eyes,  will  produce  vigorous 
canes  for  the  following  year,  and  the  spurs  which 
have  borne  fruit  may  be  removed  altogether,  thus 
preventing  an  undue  elongation  of  the  arms.  In 
half-pruning,  however,  it  is  very  hard  to  retain  the 
proper  equilibrium  between  vigor  and  fruitfulness. 
If  a  little  too  much  wood  is  left  the  shoots  from  the 
wood  spurs  will  not  develop  sufficiently,  and  the 
next  year  we  have  to  choose  between  small,  under- 
sized spurs  near  the  trunk  and  spurs  of  proper  size 
too  far  removed  from  the  trunk.  In  long  pruning 
this  difficulty,  as  will  be  seen,  is  to  a  great  extent 
avoided. 

In  long  pruning  the  fruit  spurs  of  half-long  prun- 
ing are  replaced  by  long  fruit  canes.  These  are  left 
2  or  3  feet  long,  or  longer.  The  danger  here  that 
the  vine  will  expend  all  its  energies  on  the  terminal 
buds  of  these  long  canes,  and  leave  the  eyes  of  the 
wood  spurs  undeveloped,  is  still  greater  than  in  half- 
long  pruning.  This  difficulty  is  overcome  by  bend- 
ing or  twisting  the  fruit  canes  in  some  manner. 
This  bending  causes  a  certain  amount  of  injury  to 
the  tissues  of  the  canes,  which  tends  to  check  the 
flow  of  sap  towards  their  ends.  The  sap  pressure 
thus  increases  in  the  lower  buds  and  forces  them  out 
into  strong  shoots  to  be  used  for  spurs  for  the  next 
pruning.  The  bending  has  the  further  effect  of 
diminishing  the  vigor  of  the  shoots  on  the  fruit  canes 
and  thus  increasing  their  fruitfulness. 

This  principle  of  increase  of  fruitfulness  by  mechan- 
ical injury  is  very  useful  if  properly  understood  and 
applied.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  vines  attacked 
by  phylloxera  or  root  rot  will  for  one  year  bear  an 
exceptionally  large  crop  On  account  of  the  diminu- 
tion of  vigor  caused  by  the  injury  to  their  roots.  A 
vine  also  which  has  been  mutilated  by  the  removal 
of  several  large  arms  will  often  produce  heavily  the 
following  year.  In  all  these  cases,  however,  the 
transient  gain  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
permanent  injury  and  loss.  The  proper  application 
of  the  principle  is  to  injure  tissues  only  of  those 
parts  of  the  plant  which  it  is  intended  to  remove  the 
next  year  (fruit  canes),  and  thus  increase  fruitful- 
ness without  doing  any  permanent  injury  to  the 
plant. 

Pruning  of  Young  Vines. — When  a  rooted  vine  is 
first  planted  it  should  be  cut  back  to  two  eyes.  If 
the  growth  is  not  very  good  the  first  season,  all  the 
canes  but  one  should  be  removed  at  the  first  prun- 
ing, and  that  one  left  with  two  or  three  eyes,  accord- 
ing to  its  strength.  The  next  year,  or  the  same 
year  in  the  case  of  strong-growing  vines  in  rich  soil, 
the  strongest  cane  should  be  left  about  12  inches 
long  and  tied  up  to  the  stake.  The  next  year  two 
spurs  may  be  left,  of  two  or  three  eyes  each.  These 
spurs  will  determine  the  position  of  the  head  or 
place  from  which  the  arms  of  the  vine  spring.  It  is 
important,  therefore,  that  they  should  be  chosen  at 
the  right  height  from  the  ground.  From  10  to  20 
inches  is  about  the  right  height — the  lowest  for  dry 
hillsides  where  there  is  no  danger  of  frost,  the  high- 
est for  rich  bottom  lands  where  the  vine  will  natu- 
rally grow  large.  Vines  grown  without  stakes  will 
have  to  be  headed  lower  than  this  in  order  to  make 
them  support  themselves.  In  the  following  few 
years  the  number  of  spurs  should  be  increased  grad- 
ually, care  being  taken  to  shape  the  vine  properly 
and  to  maintain  an  equal  balance  of  the  arms. 

In  general,  young  vines  are  more  vigorous  than 
old,  and  tend  more  to  send  out  shoots  from  basal  and 
dormant  buds.  They  should,  therefore,  be  given 
more  and  longer  spurs  in  proportion  than  older 
vines.  They  also  tend  to  bud  out  very  early  in  the 
spring,  and  are  thus  liable  to  be  frost  bitten.  For 
this  reason  they  are  generally  pruned  late  (March) 
in  frosty  locations.  This  protects  them  in  two  ways. 
In  the  first  place,  in  unpruned  vines  the  buds  near 
the  ends  of  the  canes  start  first  and  relieve  the  sap 
pressure,  and  though  these  are  caught  by  the  frost 
the  buds  near  the  base,  not  having  started,  are 
saved.  In  the  second  place,  the  pruning  being  done 
when  the  sap  is  flowing  there  is  a  loss  of  sap  from 
the  cut  ends  of  the  spurs,  which  further  relieves  the 
sap  pressure  and  retards  the  starting  of  the  lower 
eyes.  This  method  of  preventing  the  injury  of  spring 
frosts  by  very  late  pruning  has  been  tried  with 
bearing  vines,  but  is  very  injurious.  Older  vines, 
being  less  vigorous,  are  unable  to  withstand  the 
heavy  drain  caused  by  the  profuse  beeding  which 
ensues  ;  and  though  no  apparent  damage  may  be 
done  the  first  year,  if  the  treatment  is  continued 
they  may  be  completely  ruined  in  three  or  four 
years. 

Systems  of  Pruning. —  The  systems  of  pruning 
adapted  to  vineyards  in  California  may  be  divided 
into  six  types,  according  to  the  form  given  to  the 


main  body  of  the  vine  and  the  length  of  the  spurs 
and  fruiting  canes. 

A.  Vine  pruned  to  a  head,  with  short  stems.  (1) 
With  spurs  of  two  or  three  eyes  only  (short  prun- 
ing) ;  (2)  with  spurs  of  one  or  two  eyes  and  long  fruit 
spurs  of  four  to  six  eyes  (half-long  pruning) ;  (3) 
with  wood  spurs  of  one  or  two  eyes  and  long  fruit 
canes  (long  pruning). 

B.  Vine  with  a  long  horizontal  branch  or  continu- 
ation of  the  trunk.  (4)  With  spurs  of  two  or  three 
eyes  only  (short  pruning)  ;  (5)  with  wood  spurs  of 
one  or  two  eyes  and  fruit  spurs  of  four  to  six  eyes 
(half-long  pruning) ;  (6)  with  wood  spurs  of  one  or 
two  eyes  and  long  fruit  canes  (long  pruning). 

These  types  are  applicable  to  dfferent  varieties 
of  vines,  according  :  First — To  the  natural  stature  of 
the  vine — that  is  to  say,  whether  it  is  a  large  or 
small  grower  and  tends  to  make  a  large,  extended 
trunk  or  a  limited  one.  Second — To  the  position  of 
the  fruit  buds.  In  some  varieties  all  the  buds  of  the 
canes  are  capable  of  producing  fruitful  shoots,  while 
in  others  the  one,  two  or  three  buds  nearest  the 
base  produce  only  sterile  shoots.  Third — To  the 
size  of  the  individual  bunches.  It  is  necessary  in 
order  to  obtain  a  full  crop  from  a  variety  with  small 
bunches  to  leave  a  larger  number  of  eyes  than  is 
necessary  in  the  case  of  varieties  with  large  bunches. 

What  type  or  modification  of  a  type  shall  be 
adopted  in  a  particular  instance  depends  both  on 
the  variety  of  vine  and  on  the  nature  of  the  vine- 
yard. A  vine  growing  on  a  dry  hillside  must  not  be 
pruned  the  same  as  another  vine  of  the  same  variety 
growing  on  rich  bottom  land.  In  general,  vines  on 
rich  soil,  where  they  tend  to  grow  large  and  develop 
abundant  vegetation,  should  be  given  plenty  of  room 
and  allowed  to  spread  themselves,  and  should  be 
given  plenty  of  fruiting  buds  in  order  to  control 
their  too  strong  inclination  to  "go  to  wood."  Vines 
on  poor  soil,  on  the  contrary,  should  be  planted 
closer  together  and  pruned  shorter,  or  with  fewer 
fruiting  buds,  in  order  to  maintain  their  vigor. 

Type  I. — This  is  the  ordinary  short  pruning  prac- 
ticed in  !>0  per  cent  of  the  vineyards  of  California, 
and  is  the  simplest  and  least  expensive  manner  of 
pruning  the  vine.  It  is,  however,  suited  only  to 
vines  of  small  growth,  which  produce  fruitful  shoots 
from  the  lowest  buds,  and  of  which  the  bunches  are 
large  enough  to  admit  of  a  full  crop  from  the  small 
number  of  buds  which  are  left  by  this  method.  The 
chief  objection  to  this  method  for  heavily  bearing 
vines  is  that  the  bunches  are  massed  together  in  a 
way  that  favors  rotting  of  the  grapes  and  exposes 
the  different  bunches  unequally  to  light  and  heat. 

Fig.  4  represents  the  simplest  form  of  this  style 
of  "pruning.  The  vine  should  be  given,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  the  form  of  a  goblet,  slightly  flattened  in 
the  direction  of  the  rows.  It  is  important  that  the 
vine  be  kept  regular  and  with  equally  balanced  arms. 
This  is  the  chief  difficulty  of  the  method  and  calls 
for  the  exercise  of  some  judgment.  From  the  first 
the  required  form  of  the  vine  should  be  kept  in  view. 
On  varieties  with  a  trailing  habit  of  growth  vertical 
spurs  must  be  chosen,  and  with  some  upright  grow- 
ers it  will  be  found  necessary  to  choose  spurs  nearer 
the  horizontal. 

The  arms 
must  be 
kept  short 
for  conven- 
ience of  cul- 
tivation and 
to  give  them 
the  requisite 
strength  to 
s  u  pport 
their  crop 
without 
bending  o  r 

breaking.  For  this  reason  the  lowest  of  the  two  or 
three  canes  coming  from  last  year's  spur  should 
be  left. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  equilibrium  of  the  arms  it 
is  often  necessary  to  prune  back  the  more  vigorous 
arms  severely  in  order  to  throw  the  strength  of  the 
vine  into  the  weaker  arms.  If  the  vine  appears  too 
vigorous— that  is,  if  it  appears  to  be  "going  to 
wood  "  at  the  expense  of  the  crop— two  spurs  may 
be  left  on  some  or  all  of  the  arms.  This  will  cause 
the  bulk  of  the  fruit  to  be  borne  on  the  upper  spur, 
and  the  most  vigorous  shoots  to  be  developed  on  the 
lower,  which  provides  the  wood  for  the  following 
year.  This  is  an  approach  to  the  next  (half-long) 
method  of  pruning. 

Type  II. — Vines  which  require 
more  wood  than  can  well  be 
given  by  ordinary  short  pruning, 
or  of  which  the  lower  eyes  are 
not  sufficiently  productive,  may 
in  some  cases  be  pruned  in  the 
manner  illustrated  in  Fig.  5.  For 
some  varieties  it  is  necessary  to 
leave  spurs  of  only  three  eyes, 
as  at  S  ;  for  others,  short  canes 
F,,2  of  four  or  five  eyes  must  be  left, 
as  at  CC.     These  shorter  spurs 

"pruning  U     can  be  left  witnout  support,  but 
the  longer  ones  require  some  ar- 
rangement to  prevent  their  bending  over  with  the 
weight  of  fruit  and  destroying  the  shape  of  the  vine. 


VINE  PRUNED  TO  A  HEAD  WITH 
SHORT  ARMS. 
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In  some  cases  simply  tying  the  ends  of  the  canes 
together  will  support  them  fairly  well,  but  it  is  bet- 
ter to  attach  them  to  a  stake  and  bend  them  at  the 
base  a  little  when  possible  in  order  to  retard  the 
flow  of  sap  to  the  ends.  It  is  very  necessary  to  leave 
strong  spurs  of  one  eye  (not  counting  the  basal  eye) 
in  order  to  provide  wood  for  the  following  year.  At 
the  pruning  following  the  one  represented  in  the  cut 
the  fruiting' part  of  the  arms  will  be  removed  at  KK 
and  a  new  fruiting  spur  or  cane  made  of 
the  cane  which  comes  from  the  eye  on  the 
wood  spurs  W.  The  basal  bud  on  W  will  in  all  prob- 
ability have  produced  a  cane  which  can  be  cut  back- 
to  one  eye  to  furnish  a  new  wood  spur.  If  this  is 
not  the  case  it  shows  that  too  much  wood  was  left 
on  the  lirst  year,  and,  therefore,  no  fruit  cane 
should  be  left  on  this  arm,  but  only  a  single  spur  of 
two  or  three  eyes.  This  will  be  a  return  to  short 
pruning,  and  must  be  resorted  to  whenever  the 
small  size  of  the  canes  or  the  failure  to  produce  re- 
placing wood  near  the  head  of  the  vine  shows  that 
the  vigor  is  diminishing.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the 
arm  shows  an  abundance  of  vigorous  canes,  proving 
that  the  vine  has  not  overborne,  a  fruit  cane  may  be 
left  from  one  of  the  shoots  coming  from  the  lower 
buds  of  the  fruit  cane  C,  and  a  new  wood  spur  of 
two  eyes  left  on  the  shoot  coming  from  the  wood 
spur  of  the  previous  year  (W).  In  this  case  the  re- 
moval of  the  arm  at  K  is  deferred  one  year,  and  the 
extra  vigor  of  the  vine  is  made  use  of  to  produce  an 
extra  crop. 

(To  l>i  Continued.) 


The  Raisin  Business. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  San  Diego  Horticultural 
Society  the  "  Raisin  Industry  "  was  treated  by  R.  C. 
Allen  of  Sweetwater.    He  showed,  according  to  a 
report  in  the  Union,  that  during  ten  years  the  out- 
put of  this  State  has  largely  increased,  while  the  ' 
acreage  of  southern  California  has  materially  de-  I 
creased,  owing  to  the  ravages  of  the  mysterious  vine  I 
disease.    This  county  has  held  its  own.    The  output  I 
for  the  year  for  the  State  is  about  70,000,000  pounds.  I 
By  means  of  machinery  some  10,000,000  pounds  were  i 
seeded.    He  described  the  process  of  taking  out  the 
seed,  which  has  now  become  quite  an  industry,  and  a 
growing  one,  as  seeded  raisins  have  the  call  on  the 
markets.    Speaking  of  cultivation,  Mr.  Allen  recom- 
mended the  muscat  variety,  a  rich,  deep  soil  in  a 
location  where  the  grapes  would  ripen  early,  summer 
pruning  and  irrigation  early  in  the  season.    He  said 
that  California  now  had  the  markets  of  this  country 
and  the  industry  was  a  permanent  one.    A  vineyard 
that  will  produce  a  ton  of  large,  early  raisins, *M  r. 
Allen  claimed,  was  a  good  piece  of  property. 


THE  DAIRY. 

Value  and  Uses  of  Re=Acting  Cows. 


More  moderate  and  conservative  views  concerning 
procedure  to  follow  re  action  by  the  tuberculin  test 
are  certainly  gaining  ground.  It  is  becoming  more 
and  more  clearly  recognized  that  condemned  cows 
have  dairy  value  and  uses,  and  however  these  facts 
may  be  related  to  the  questions  involved  in  city  milk 
supply,  there  can  be  no  question  that  in  all  lines  of 
rural  dairying  they  are  significant  and  encouraging 
to  all  who  have  held  that  there  is  some  rational 
method  of  proceeding  without  destroying  hard- 
earned  and  intrinsically  valuable  property.  This 
fact  has  been  constantly  iusisted  upon  by  dairymen 
and  the  best  dairy  experts,  and  we  are  pleased  to 
bring  encouragement  and  comfort  to  readers  of  the 
Rural  Press  who  have  maintained  this  view. 

Experiments  in  Wisconsin. — There  have  been  re- 
cently concluded  some  experiments  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station  which 
have  yielded  very  important  results.  An  outline  is 
given  in  the  last  issue  of  Hoard's  Dairyman,  intro- 
duced by  the  following  comments  :  "  We  are  very 
glad  to  note  that  the  scientists  are  calling  a  halt  on 
the  wild  and  reckless  manner  in  which  the  tubercu- 
losis question  has  been  handled.  It  never  seemed  to 
us  necessary  or  proper  to  condemn  to  death  animals 
in  apparently  good  condition,  simply  because  they 
responded  to  the  tuberculin  test,  thus  indicating 
that  somewhere — perhaps  in  no  vital  part — a  few 
microscopical  tubercles  could  be  found.  It  is  now 
demonstrated  beyond  a  peradventure  that  sound  off- 
spring can  be  raised  from  tuberculous  parents,  and 
that  tuberculous  animals  can  be  inexpensively  kept 
apart  and  thus  effectively  prevent  the  further  spread 
of  the  disease,  even  if  it  can  not  be  cured.''  The  ex- 
periments alluded  to  are  reported  by  Rrof.  Russell 
of  the  Wisconsin  University,  and  the  details  are  very 
interesting. 

The  Trial  Herd. — Two  years  ago  a  fine  herd  of 
Guernsey  cattle  came  under  our  notice  on  account  of 
the  presence  of  tuberculosis  in  the  same.  Several 
animals  had  died  from  the  disease,  and  when  the 


tuberculin  test  was  applied  sixteen  out  of  twenty- 
three  of  the  mature  animals  responded  to  the  test, 
while  the  young  stock,  which  had  been  kept  sepa- 
rately, were  all  healthy. 

Inasmuch  as  no  physical  symptoms  of  the  disease 
could  be  detected  in  some  of  the  animals  it  was  de- 
cided not  to  slaughter  all  those  that  re-acted,  but  to 
isolate  the  atlccted  from  the  healthy  part  of  the  herd 
I  and  by  good  hygienic  measures  see  if  the  progress  of 
|  the  disease  could  not  be  arrested.    Moreover,  the  in- 
I  cipiently  diseased  stock  was  to  be  used  with  care  for 
i  breeding  purposes,  the  progeny  being  separated 
from  their  mothers  at  birth  and  fed  on  boiled  or 
pasteurized  milk.    In  this  way  it  was  hoped  that  the 
|  herd  might  be  gradually  built  up  again  on  a  per- 
I  fectly  healthy  basis  without  losing  the  valuable  qual- 
|  ities  of  some  of  the  pure-bred  stock. 

/sola/in;/  ilo  Hi- Actors. — After  the  herd  was  tested 
j  with  the  above  results  it  was  divided  on  the  basis  of 
the  re-action  to  the  test.    The  barn,  which  was  a 
I  basement  structure,  was  thoroughly  disinfected  and 
I  a  board  partition  thrown  across  the  stable  to  sepa- 
rate the  two  sections.    The  respective  sections  were 
pastured  in  separate  paddocks,  watered  in  separate 
<  receptacles,  and  kept  entirely  apart  as  two  distinct 
'  herds.    During  the  winter  the  animals  were  given 
daily  exercise  in  the  yard  except  in  the  worst  of 
weather. 

Twice  a  year  the  herd  has  been  subjected  to  the 
tuberculin  test  and  at  more  frequent  intervals  in- 
spected physically  to  determine  the  progress  of  the 
disease.  None  of  the  animals  showed  any  discovera- 
ble udder  lesions  at  the  time  the  herd  came  under  our 
notice.  In  order  to  remove  from  the  affected  section 
the  possibility  of  continuous  infection  from  those 
animals  having  the  disease  in  an  advanced  form,  all 
of  those  that  showed  pronounced  physical  symptoms 
were  killed. 

Results.  -  Briefly  summarized  the  results  of  this 
work  for  the  past  two  years  that  has  been  carried 
out  on  the  farm  of  the  owner  under  ordinary  condi- 
tions are  as  follows  : 
Condition  of  original  herd  January  1,  1896  : 
Of  twenty-three  adult  animals  sixteen  re-acted. 
Of  ten  youn«  stock  none  re-acted. 
Calves  dropped  in  1896  from  affected  herd,  four- 
teen. 

None  re  acted  to  test. 

Calves  dropped  in  1897  from  affected  herd,  ten. 
None  re  acted  to  test. 

All  calves  from  healthy  herd  gave  no  re-action  to 
test. 

Of  originally  affected  animals,  all  now  alive  (ten) 
still  re-act. 

Of  originally  healthy  animals  none  now  re-act, 
showing  that  spread  of  disease  was  checked. 

Occlusions. — From  the  above 
dent: 

1.  That  it  is  possible  to  raise  a  healthy  calf  from  a 
tuberculous  parent,  and  thus  preserve  in  the  prog- 
eny the  valuable  qualities  of  any  animal. 

2.  It  is  possible  to  check  the  further  spread  of  the 
disease  by  separating  the  reacting  from  the  non- 
reactirg  animals. 

3.  Moreover,  the  affected  herd  shows,  on  the 
whole,  considerable  physical  improvement,  although 
all  of  the  originally  affected  animals  still  react  to 
the  test.  Six  of  the  sixteen  have  been  killed  for  ex- 
perimental purposes — four  of  these  removed  on  ac- 
count of  the  advanced  condition  of  the  disease — but 
of  the  remaining  twelve  only  two  have  become  worse 
during  the  past  year.  This  signifies  that  frequently 
the  disease  will  remain  apparently  latent  for  a  con- 
siderable period,  if  the  animal  is  not  continuously 
subjected  to  reinfection  by  beiug  kept  iu  quarters 
with  badly  diseased  animals,  that  undoubtedly  serve 
as  centers  for  the  distribution  of  the  disease. 

4.  No  apparent  bad  effect  has  been  produced  in 
any  of  the  animals  by  the  semi-annual  introduction 
of  tuberculin  into  their  systems.  On  the  whole,  the 
reaction  fevers  are  somewhat  lower  than  they  were 
originally,  but  they  are  in  all  cases  still  marked. 

(jintin  nation  of  E.rpt  rimi  uts  by  the  Experiment  Sta- 
tion.— The  herd  has  now  reached  such  proportions 
that  the  owner  is  forced,  for  lack  of  room,  to  dispose 
of  some  of  his  stock.  Undoubtedly,  the  animals 
could  be  used  for  meat,  if  the  disease,  upon  post- 
mortem examination,  was  found  to  be  confined  en- 
tirely to  the  internal  organs,  and  the  lesions  were 
not  severe  in  character,  but  the  Wisconsin  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station,  realizing  the  import- 
ance of  continuing  these  studies  on  a  tuberculous 
herd,  especially  since  the  same  herd  has  been  under 
our  supervision  for  the  past  two  years,  has  secured 
the  affected  herd  and  will  continue  the  work  already 
inaugurated. 

These  animals  will  be  removed  to  a  farm  in  the 
county  owned  by  the  station,  and  there  kept  isolated 
from  all  other  animals.  Breeding  experiments  will 
be  continued  as  before,  but  the  main  purpose  is  to 
determine  if  the  disease  can  be  held  in  check,  and.  if 
so,  for  how  long.  Study  will  also  be  made  of  the 
milk  of  such  animals  to  determine  if  it  is  infectious. 
The  milk  supply  derived  from  the  herd  will  not  be 
used  in  the  ordinary  manner,  but  will  be  utilized  for 
purely  experimental  work. 

We  believe  that  the  information  gained  in  this 
work  will  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  dairy  inter- 


summary  it  is  evi 


ests  of  the  State.  Much  opposition  has  been  devel- 
oped to  the  use  of  the  tuberculin  test,  because  it  has 
been  customary  to  destroy  all  re-acting  animals, 
whatever  their  condition.  Such  a  procedure  often 
works  a  hardship,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that 
breeders  who  have  been  at  great  pains  and  expense 
to  build  up  a  fine  herd,  antagonize  the  use  of  the 
j  test.  The  present  method  of  treatment  of  re-acting 
animals,  however,  does  away  with  the  only  reason- 
able objection  that  has  ever  been  urged  against  the 
test. 

This  Lim  a)  Procedure  Approved  in  Europe. — This 
same  method  has  been  tried  in  other  sections,  uota- 
,  bly  in  Denmark,  where   Prof.  Bang  has  experi- 
mented, with  equally  favorable  results,  i>n  a  number 

of  herds. 

Bovine  tuberculosis,  where  it  is  not  subjected  to 
coutrol,  is  gradually  on  the  increase.  This  cannot 
well  be  helped,  when  we  consider  how  often  the  dis- 
ease is  introduced  into  new  herds  by  the  purchase 
of  an  auimal  that  is  tuberculous,  but  which  at  time 
of  purchase  may  show  no  visible  symptoms  of  the 
disease.  The  report  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture, 
concerning  statistics  compiled  from  the  records  of 
the  Government  abattoirs  in  Prussia  for  the  year 
1895,  show  the  following  interesting  data: 

Cattle  slaughtered  in  lmia  nag  144 

No.  tuberculous  in  1HB5  84,-MS,  or       per  cent 

No.  tuberculous  in  I  MM  10.09  per  cent 

No.  tuberculous  in  1803  s.Si  per  cent 

No.  tuberculous  in  1802    8  6  per  cent 

Moreover,  this  report  also  shows  that  the  distase 
is  spreading  relatively  faster  in  .those  sections  where 
it  had  already  obtained  a  firm  foothold.  Collected, 
as  these  statistics  are,  for  Government  purposes, 
and  not  to  bolster  up  some  preconceived  notion,  it 
does  seem  as  if  they  were  entitled  to  more  than 
passing  consideration. 

Popular  Feeling. — The  past  four  or  five  years  has 
witnessed  a  great  awakening  in  regard  to  this 
matter,  in  all  of  its  relations.  Many  exaggerated 
and  unwarranted  statements  have  been  made,  par- 
ticularly with  reference  to  the  actual  danger  that 
exists  in  relation  to  the  infectiousness  of  milk  under 
normal  commercial  conditions,  but  there  is  no  gain- 
saying the  fact  that  the  question  of  bovine  tubercu- 
losis, as  it  is  presented  to  the  breeder  and  the 
dairyman,  independent  of  its  sanitary  aspect,  is  one 
of  supreme  importance.  If  the  hygienic  phase  of 
the  question  has  been  over  estimated  and  exag- 
gerated, the  economic  point  of  view  is  blindly  ig- 
nored by  many. 

Experiments  in  New  Jersey. — John  Gould,  the  well 
known  Ohio  dairy  expert,  gives  HoanVs  Dairyman  a 
sketch  of  the  work  in  New  Jersey:  One  thing  at  the 
New  Jersey  Station  interested  me  greatly,  aud  that 
was  Prof.  Yorhees'  sanitarium  for  tuberculous  cows, 
where  experiments  are  being  conducted  with  some — 
now — eight  cows,  to  see  what  facts  can  be  found  out 
respecting  the  disease  by  close  attention  and  tests. 
The  experiment  has  gone  on  two  years,  and  some 
points  have  been  ascertained.  The  stable  is  an  iso- 
lated one,  and  the  experiment  commenced  with 
about  eleven  cows,  all  "  suspects  "  but  one,  and  she 
a  healthy  one,  the  aim  being  to  see  if  she  would  con- 
tract the  disease  by  contact.  She  eats  out  of  the 
same  mangers  with  the  others,  drinks  out  of  the 
same  basins,  and  is  shifted  about  so  that  she  is 
"roomed"  between  different  cows.  The  result  is 
that  after  two  years,  she  is  as  healthy  as  ever,  and 
milks  right  up  to  the  notch  all  the  time.  The  cows 
are  injected  with  tuberculin  now  and  then,  and  its 
effects  watched.  The  well  cow  has  been  injected 
fifteen  times,  and  has  never  shown  by  sign  or  symp- 
tom that  she  is  effected  one  way  or  the  other.  One 
cow,  with  a  cough  and  symptoms  of  "something," 
fails  to  respond  to  the  tests,  but  another  cow  that 
was  "  bad  "  by  all  tests  was  killed,  and  not  a  sign  of 
tuberculosis  was  found,  and  another  only  had  a  few 
incysted  "lumps"  not  larger  than  pin  heads,  and 
these  in  the  liver. 

Whether  the  tuberculin  effected  a  cure  is  a  mat- 
ter of  conjecture.  Another  cow  killed  "on  trial" 
was  found  to  have  a  sound  liver  and  lungs,  but  the 
heart  was  being  absorbed  by  some  action,  and  was 
of  very  small  size.  The  balance  left — all  llolsteins — 
are  being  fed  aud  cared  for  the  same  as  the  other 
herd,  the  same  food,  and  the  milk  is  pasteurized  and 
sold.  With  one  exception  the  tuberculin  now  fails 
to  cause  a  rise  in  temperature,  and  the  herd  may  be 
said  to  now  be  "  immune."  They  are  now  to  have  a 
five  mouths  rest,  and  then  they  will  again  be  tested. 
Just  now  it  looks  as  if  the  tests  had  not  proven  all 
that  could  be  desired,  as  an  agent  in  detect- 
ing the  disease,  though  in  the  herd  slaughtered 
some  two  years  since  the  tubeiculin  test  was  won- 
derfully accurate  in  detecting  the  disease.  This 
herd  seems  to  be  in  excellent  health,  save  one  cow 
that  has  somewhat  of  a  cough,  and  she — beyond 
looking  a  little  thin — has  no  looks  which  would  indi- 
cate that  she  was  trembling  on  the  ragged  edge  of 
science.  Of  course,  the  only  way  now  seems  to  be 
to  kill  these  cows,  one  by  one,  to  ascertain  whether 
or  not  tuberculin  has  curative  effects,  or  whether 
repeated  trials  produce  a  condition  of  the  cow  which 
causes  non  response,  even  if  tubercles  are  present. 
The  whole  experiment  is  full  of  interest  and  is  in  tbe 
end  to  be  a  wonderful  help  to  one  side  or  the  other 
in  this  pro  and  con  of  the  tuberculosis  question. 
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Mr.  Blochman  Answers  Questions. 

To  the  Kditor  : — Could  you  get  Mr.  Blochman,  in 
his  interesting  and  timely  weather  discussions,  to 
explain  why  it  is  that  this  year  (contrary  to  all 
precedent)  the  rainfall  in  the  south  has  increased 
toward  the  south.  While  1  have  no  tables  at  hand,  I 
think  so  far  the  rain  has  in  each  case  since  Septem- 
ber, T»7,  been  equal  or  greater  south  of  Los  Angeles 
than  in  this  city,  and  in  several  cases  this  excess  has 
been  noticeable.  In  an  October  rain,  for  example,  I 
found  a  fall  of  lj  inches  at  a  point  thirty  miles  south 
of  Ensenada,  L.  C,  which  decreased  to  half  an  inch 
fifteen  miles  south  of  Ensenada  and  to  little  more 
than  a  trace  at  Los  Angeles.  The  usual  difference 
has  not  been  so  much,  but  still  would  be  a  third  more 
in  each  storm,  for  a  southing  of  200  miles.  Of  course 
the  usual  rainfall  would  be  just  the  reverse,  being  for 
Los  Angeles  considerably  greater  than  for  San  Diego 
or  Ensenada,  L.  C.  Hacienda. 

Los  Angeles. 

To  the  Editor  : — The  question  of  "  Hacienda  "  is  a 
very  good  one,  and  substantiates  certain  observa- 
tions of  the  southing  tendencies  of  storm  areas  in 
recent  years.  In  the  '60's  and  70's  no  such  tenden- 
cies occurred.  In  the  last  two  decades  they  have 
increased,  and  with  it  the  whole  rainfall  of  southern 
California  has  decidedly  increased.  And  this  fact 
alone  is  one  reason  that  actual  dry  seasons  are  be- 
coming more  and  more  improbable.  Even  the  sum- 
mer weather  has  materially  changed  for  southern 
California.  In  the  geography  I  studied  in  1870  it 
said  that  "  summer  fogs  below  Point  Conception  were 
rare  ;"  old  Los  Angeles  settlers  also  remark  the 
same  thing.  But  of  recent  years  the  fogs  and  damp 
coast  winds  have  steadily  increased  southward,  and 
with  it  has  come  an  increased  average  rainfall.  The 
dry  year  of  '76-'77  was  preceded  by  a  summer  of  the 
least  amount  of  fog  and  coast  breezes  of  any  year 
since  ;  this  season  has  had  its  normal  amount  of  the 
ocean's  summer  movement,  so  its  winter  precipita- 
tion should  follow  not  much  below  normal,  even  if  it 
comes  somewhat  belated.  This  year's  December 
acted  very  much  like  that  of  two  years  before,  both 
as  regards  rainfall,  winds,  currents  and  clouds.  In 
January  it  began  to  differ.  The  first  storm  entered 
at  San  Diego  and  southward,  the  storm  area  either 
southing  way  out  on  the  ocean,  or  else,  as  might  be 
probable,  the  storms  that  strike  in  on  the  Mexican 
coast  (at  the  Gulf  of  California)  took  an  unusual 
northerly  trend.  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer,  as  I 
have  no  exact  dates  to  compare  and  see  whether  any 
storms  entered  on  the  northern  coast  at  the  same 
time.  But  at  a  point  in  Lower  California,  as  far 
south  as  Ensenada  during  the  month  of  October,  the 
gulf  storms  prevail  and  could,  under  a  low  pressure 
at  Ensenada,  be  deflected  northward,  with  decreas- 
ing rains  at  San  Diego,  and  still  less  at  Los  Angeles. 
These  are  not  the  usual  conditions;  most  of  our  rains 
on  the  coast  come  by  deflection  from  northern 
storms.  Occasionally  the  storm  areas  break  at  sea 
and  a  portion  strikes  in  direct  off  our  coast,  and  is 
the  rarer  occasion  of  our  having  heavier  rains  than 
up  north,  near  the  usual  track  of  the  storm. 

The  Season's  Probabilities. — In  my  close  observa- 
tions of  numerous  seasons  I  have  frequently  been 
asked  for  an  opinion  of  this  season.  1  have  typified 
it  as  one  of  belated  rains  and  not  as  a  dry  season. 
Present  indications  do  not  show  any  very  immediate 
change  from  the  set  dry  and  cold  conditions  ;  both 
barometer  and  clouds  point  the  wrong  way  for  rain  ; 
that  high  and  dry  air  of  Nevada  and  Utah  has  not 
bulged  much.  But  eventually,  when  a  storm  area  of 
great  intensity  strikes  in  along  the  northern  coast,  it 
will  move  this  dry  belt,  and  as  the  atmosphere  is  now 
growing  damp  and  the  cold  is  making  conditions  for 
precipitation  more  favorable  I  anticipate  very  heavy 
rains  early  in  February.  These  are  the  sum  of  prob- 
abilities adduced  from  similar  conditions  in  other 
years.  If  the  weather  keeps  up  its  latent  humidity, 
as  this  one  is  doing,  after  the  lapse  of  long  dry  spells 
rains  come  with  increased  intensity. 

L.  E.  Blochman. 

Santa  Maria,  Cal.,  Jan.  19,  '97. 


Confessions  of  a  Weather  Prophet. 

Much  comfort  may  be  gained  from  the  statement 
made  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Maslin  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  State  Board  of  Trade.  Not  only  are  good  chances 
shown  for  this  year,  but  the  danger  of  specific 
prophecy  is  displayed  in  the  humble  confession  which 
Mr.  Maslin  makes  of  his  own  sins  in  the  line  of 
weather  prophecy: 

In  forty-eigbt  seasons  there  have  fallen  960.81 
inches  of  rain,  an  average  for  each  season  of  20.01 
inches.  The  total  precipitation  before  Jan.  1  of  the 
seasons  was  480.15  inches,  an  average  of  7.82  inches. 
This  season's  fall  before  Jan.  1st  was  below  the  aver- 
age, being  only  4.07  inches.  This  is  no  cause  for 
alarm.  A  glance  at  the  table  shows  that  there  have 
been  thirteen  seasons  in  which  sufficient  rain  fell  to 


mature  crops,  but  in  which  less  than  4.10  inches  of 
rain  fell  before  Jan.  1st  of  the  season. 

I  once  thought  that  I  had  discovered  the  law  of 
storms  in  the  State.  In  1880  I  began  to  pay  atten- 
tion to  meteorology,  as  I  was  about  to  engage  in 
horticulture.  In  1850-'51  the  season's  rainfall  was 
4  71.  Counting  therefrom,  the  sixth  season — 1856-'57 
— brought  10.56  inches.  The  seventh  season  there- 
after— 1863-'64— brought  7  87  inches.  The  next  sev- 
enth season — 1870-71 — brought  8  47  inches.  The 
next  sixth  season — 1876-77 — brought  8  96  inches. 
In  the  seventh  season  thereafter — 1883-84 — before 
Jan.  1,  1884,  there  only  fell  2.92  inches.  About  this 
time  I  received  some  data  from  General  Bidwell 
which  showed  that  the  season  of  1843'44  was  an  ex- 
tremely dry  season.  Counting  from  that  period, 
there  were  seven  seasons  to  the  next  dry  season — 
1850-'51.  I  concluded  that  every  sixth  or  seventh 
season  there  would  be  a  drought.  I  prophesied.  1 
wrote  for  the  Placer  papers,  and  warned  my  fellow 
fruit  growers  not  to  put  out  any  trees  and  vines. 

Alas  for  my  reputation  !  There  fell  that  season 
24.78  inches  of  rain,  distributed  as  follows:  Before 
January  1,  1883,  2  92  inches;  January,  3.43  inches; 
February,  4.46;  March,  8.14;  April,  4.32;  May,  0.6; 
June,  1.45  inches.  Still  I  was  not  willing  to  sur- 
render. I  conceived  that  the  law  might  be  a  dry 
spell  every  thirteen  years  or  thereabout.  Accord- 
ingly, when  before  January,  1888,  which  was  of  the 
eleventh  season  after  1876  77,  there  fell  only  2.04 
inches  of  rain  I  felt  sure  of  my  law.  It  is  true  that 
only  11  56  inches  fell,  but  the  precipitation  was  at- 
tributed thus;  March,  3.04;  April,  0.10;  May,  0.06; 
June,  0  8.  Notwithstanding  the  small  amount  of 
rain,  the  fruit  crop  of  1888  was  a  vsery  fair  one. 

The  point  that  I  desire  to  make  is  that  we  have 
have  not  discovered  the  law  of  deficiency,  and  that 
because  only  4.07  inches  of  rain  have  fallen  before 
Jan.  1  of  this  season,  there  is  necessarily  no  cause 
for  alarm,  seeing  we  have  had  thirteen  seasons  be- 
fore in  which  less  rain  fell  before  Jan.  1,  and  in  each 
of  these  seasons  there  were  good  crops.  In  fact,  we 
had  only  four  bad  seasons— 1850-'51,  1863-  64,  1870- 
71,  1876-77 — in  forty-eight  years,  and,  except  1850- 
'51,  something  was  raised  in  each  season. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


The  Limber-Neck  Disease. 

This  is  a  peculiar  disease  with  a  striking  name  and 
region.  We  have  never  seen  it,  and,  according  to 
the  Poultry  Keeper,  nearly  all  complaints  come  from 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  The  question  is:  What  is 
it  and  the  cause  ?  Nearly  all  who  have  expressed  an 
opinion  admitted  one  point,  which  was  that  the  fowls 
had  eaten  maggots  from  carcasses  of  animals. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Porter,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  writes  in  re- 
gard to  the  matter  as  follows:  "I  have  an  abso- 
lutely sure  cure  for  limber-neck,  which  is  caused  by 
the  fowls  eating  maggots.  Give  a  teaspoonful  of 
sugar,  dissolved  in  a  wineglass  of  water,  to  three  or 
four  fowls,  using  a  medicine  dropper." 

In  the  above  Mr.  Porter  attributes  the  difficulty 
to  eating  maggots,  and  finds  sugar  a  remedy.  Mrs. 
R.  H.  Bell,  a  breeder  of  pure-bred  fowls,  Knoxville, 
TenD.,  gives  her  views  as  follows:  "  It  is  termed 
'  limber-neck  '  here,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  really  a 
disease,  as  it  is  not  contagious,  though  it  kills  all 
ages,  and  of  both  sexes.  I  have  known  hens  to  lay 
an  egg  or  two  after  becoming  sick.  Some  live  three 
or  four  days,  some  have  no  use  of  their  legs,  and  be- 
come blind  or  helpless,  the  neck  being  stretched  out 
as  limber  as  a  dishrag.  I  have  been  raising  pure 
breeds  for  six  years,  and  have  had  experience  with 
the  difficulty  for  several  seasons.  It  is  the  same  ill- 
ness that  is  known  as  '  crop- worms,'  caused  by  eat- 
ing maggots  or  worms  from  dead  chickens  or  other 
sources.  I  have  opened  fowls  after  death  and  found 
the  crops  full  of  maggots.  The  maggots  are  alive, 
but,  if  taken  in  time,  before  the  maggots  have  eaten 
through  the  crop  lining,  the  birds  may  be  saved,  my 
remedy  being  half  a  teaspoonful  of  kerosene  and  six 
drops  of  turpentine,  though  clear  lard  will  do  as 
well.  Ou  the  first  signs  of  the  trouble  shut  up  all 
the  fowls  and  search  for  the  dead  animal  or  other 
source  of  maggots." 

Still  another  witness  may  be  cited,  it  being  Mr. 
H.  B.  Greer,  Nashville,  in  The  Epitome,  who  confirms 
the  above,  as  follows:  "There  is  a  disease  that 
comes  in  the  autumn  that  carries  off  the  chickens, 
young  and  old,  and  will  keep  it  up  sometimes  until 
all  are  gone.  It  is  what  we  call  limber-neck  in  the 
South,  and  we  suspect  very  strongly  that  it  was  the 
cholera  of  the  olden  times.  It  is  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  the  natural  result  of  carelessness  and  im- 
purity combined.  It  comes  of  the  chickens  eating 
the  maggots  contained  in  dead  animal  matter  lying 
about  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  in  somg  fence  cor- 
ner or  other  out-of-the-way  place,  and  it  will  kill 
the  chickens  just  as  long  as  a  new  one  comes  along 
and  is  contaminated  by  it.  Why  chickens  should 
peck,  scratch  about  and  eat  the  maggots  in  such 
stuff  we  do  not  know;  but  we  do  know  that  they  will 
do  it,  and  that  it  will  kill  them,  too.  So  if  disease 
comes  along  now,  and  the  chickens  begin  to  die  sud- 


denly and  mysteriously,  go  and  make  a  search  fo 
the  cause  of  the  disease  and  bury  it.    Bury  all  the 
chickens  that  die,  too.    Suffer  nothing  dead  to  lie 
unburied  on  the  premises."    The  other  fowls,  ducks, 
turkeys,  etc.,  are  not  exempt. 


Glorifying  the  Hen. 


Galen  Wilson,  in  Farm  and  Fireside,  requested  an 
old  crippled  soldier  engaged  in  poultry  raising  to 
give  his  views,  and  received  the  following:  "Eggs 
are  always  cash.  They  are  ready  for  market  the 
minute  laid,  and  the  sooner  they  are  got  to  market 
the  better.  They  require  no  cultivation,  pruning  or 
harvesting,  but  are  at  once  in  salable  condition. 
With  plenty  of  eggs  on  the  farm  there  are  a  host  of 
good  thingrs  in  the  kitchen  and  money  in  the  family 
purse.  Gathering  up  eggs  is  like  picking  up  dimes 
and  dollars.  Great  is  the  hen  that  produces  them. 
When  everything  is  dull  in  winter,  the  egg  basket 
has  wonderfully  helped  out  many  a  poor  farmer.  The 
crops  may  be  poor,  the  provisions  low,  the  family 
cow  dry,  with  a  long  wait  for  the  next  growing  sea- 
son, but  the  hen  comes  up  smiling,  and  is  ready  to 
get  a  pound  of  tea  or  a  sack  of  flour.  If  treated 
well,  she  will  respond  as  readily  when  the  snow  is  on 
the  ground  as  when  the  fields  are  green.  She  is  a 
friend  to  the  rich  and  poor  alike." 


FRUIT  HARKETING. 

California  Prunes  in  Germany. 

To  the  Editor: — The  production  of  fruit  is  becom- 
ing so  large  in  this  Suate  that  any  new  markets  are 
worthy  of  the  greatest  attention.  Germany  has 
consumed  in  the  last  year  or  so  an  appreciable 
quantity  of  our  dried  fruits,  and  in  so  far  has  un- 
doubtedly helped  the  situation,  such  as  it  is.  Ger- 
many is  one  of  the  easiest  markets  in  which  our 
fruits  may  obtain  a  firm  footing.  The  duty  is  incon- 
siderable and  the  freight  not  prohibitive,  while 
much  of  north  Germany  is  bare  of  fruit  within  the 
means  of  the  poorer  classes.  Our  prunes  are  pre- 
ferred to  the  French,  and  command  higher  prices 
than  the  Dalmatian,  etc. 

However,  this  market  is  threatened.  The  Ger- 
man horticulturist,  alarmed  at  the  rapid  spread  of 
our  fruit,  is  agitating  against  it.  At  present,  the 
agriculturist  in  Germany  is  quite  an  important 
political  factor.  Where  against  the  American  hog 
he  used  the  war  cry  of  "  trichina;,"  he  is  now  using 
against  our  fruit  that  of  "  San  Jose  scale." 

We,  of  course,  know  that  the  argument  is  foolish: 
but  unless  the  matter  is  brought  strongly  before  the 
proper  authorities  in  Germany,  there  seems  little 
doubt  that  our  fruit  will,  even  if  it  be  not  prohibited, 
have  a  high  duty  placed  on  it,  and  its  market  among 
the  poorer  classes  closed. 

Governments,  of  course,  are  peculiar  things,  and 
may  be  pleased  to  believe  that  the  San  Jose  scale, 
if  even  on  the  fruit,  is,  after  being  dipped  in  boiling 
water  and  lye,  as  cheerful  as  a  cricket;  but  the 
effort  to  convince  them  to  the  contrary  is  worth 
trying.  Could  not  our  Horticultural  Commissioners 
make  an  attempt  in  this  direction?  J.  K. 

San  Jose. 

[We  should  say  so,  by  all  means.  It  could  be  very 
effectively  done  through  Secretary  Wilson,  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
entomologists  of  the  Department  know  all  about  the 
San  Jose  scale;  they  know  that  it  is  disappearing 
from  California  orchards,  and  that  even  where  it 
exists  still  on  the  tree,  neither  the  scale  nor  its 
vestiges  can  remain  upon  properly  processed  prunes. 
Probably  Secretary  Wilson  could  give  assurance  on 
this  point  which  would  satisfy  the  German  Govern- 
ment.— Ed.] 


Information  Wanted. 


To  the  Editor: — At  the  request  of  the  Fruit 
Growers'  Convention,  held  at  Sacramento  last  No- 
vember, T  undertook  to  write  some  account  of  the 
present  aspect  of  horticulture  in  California,  more 
especially  with  reference  to  its  commercial  side. 
The  intention  was  to  collate  facts  as  to  any  hard- 
ships and  grievances  relating  to  the  transportation, 
refrigeration  and  marketing  of  California  products, 
and  to  suggest  remedies.  I  requested  those  who 
had  suffered  such  hardships  and  endured  such  griev- 
ances to  send  me  written  statements  giving  me  all 
definite  information,  so  that  I  might  have  a  verifi- 
able basis  for  any  assertions  I  might  formulate  as  to 
present  troubles.  Thus  far  no  one  has  furnished  me 
the  needed  material,  so  that  I  have  nothing  to  work 
upon,  save  my  own  experience  and  those  published 
during  the  convention. 

To  the  end  that  I  may  fulfill  my  promise,  I  ask  all 
fruit  growers  interested  to  send  me  data  to  work 
upon.  EDW.  Berwick. 

Pacific  Grove,  Cal. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


Some  Day. 


l,ast  night,  my  darling,  as  you  slept, 

I  thought  I  heard  you  sigh, 
And  to  your  little  crib  I  crept 

And  watched  a  space  thereby  : 
And  then  I  stooped  and  kissed  your  brow, 

For,  oh !  I  love  you  so ! 
Vou  are  too  young  to  know  it  now, 

Hut  some  time  you  shall  know. 

Some  time,  when  in  a  darken'd  place, 

Where  others  come  to  weep, 
Your  eyes  shall  look  upon  a  face 

Calm* in  eternal  sleep; 
The  voiceless  lips,  the  wrinkled  brow, 

The  patient  smile  shall  show— 
You  are  too  young  to  know  it  now, 

But  some  time  you  shall  know. 

Look  backward,  then,  into  the  years 

And  see  me  here  to-night- 
See,  oh,  my  darling,  how  my  tears 

Are  falling  as  I  write— 
And  feel  once  more  upon  your  brow 

The  kiss  of  long  ago— 
You  are  too  young  to  know  it  now, 

But  some  time  you  shall  know. 

—  Eugene  Field. 


Ned  Moxon's  Grievances 


IIY  KKIIEtX'A  HARDING  DAVIS. 

Alice  Weedon,  after  a  short  visit  to 
Plympton,  became  engaged  to  Kdward 
Moxon,  of  that  place,  and  a  few  months 
later  married  him.  All  of  her  friends 
rejoiced  in  her  good  fortune.  Mr. 
Moxon  was  one  of  the  most  influential 
men  in  Plympton.  He  was  a  man  of 
high  integrity  and  scholarly  tastes:  he 
was  young,  singularly  handsome,  gen- 
tle and  honorable;  iu  a  word,  a  Chris- 
tian gentleman.  He  had  inherited  the 
family  homestead,  a  large  mansion  in 
the  midst  of  the  great  estate,  and  he 
spared  no  pains  nor  cost  now  in  fitting 
and  decorating  it,  being  resolved  that 
everything  in  her  new  home  should  tell 
his  wife  of  his  love  and  care. 

People  in  Plympton  said  to  each 
other,  significantly:  "  Now,  surely 
Ned  Moxon  will  at  least  be  a  happy 
man  !  " 

But  on  the  morning  of  the  wedding 
day,  while  the  sun  was  shining,  and 
Alice  in  her  white  robes,  her  blue  eyes 
beaming  with  love,  came  to  meet  him, 
his  brow  suddenly  grew  black.  He 
pointed  to  the  wedding  presents. 

"The  Scotts  in  Plympton,  I  see,  have 
sent  you  a  miserable  pair  of  sugar 
tongs.  Now,  what  can  that  mean  ? 
The  Scotts  are  among  the  nearest 
friends;  they  know  how  much  I  have 
done  to  serve  them.  Did  you  observe 
these  sugar  tongs,  Alice  ?  Cheap  and 
light  weight !  Picked  up  at  some 
auction,  no  doubt  ! " 

"  Dear  Ed  ward,  what  does  it  matter  ? 
What  do  we  care  for  sugar  tongs  to- 
day ?  " 

"I  hope,  Alice,''  he  said,  gravely, 
that  you  do  not  suppose  I  care  for  the 
sugar  tongs  ?  It  is  the  affection  which 
they  represent,  or  rather,  do  not  rep- 
resent.- The  Scotts  have  been  very 
dear  to  me.  There  is  something  under- 
neath this  which  I  do  not  understand.'' 
"  Do  not  let  us  think  of  it  now,''  said 
Alice. 

The  guests  were  gathering  in  the 
parlor  below;  the  minister  had  come. 
She  trembled  and  grew  pale,  while  her 
sisters,  sobbing  and  laughing,  arranged 
her  veil,  Kdward  soothed  her  tenderly. 
He  was  quite  alive  to  the  imminence  of 
the  moment.  Hut  just  before  they  went 
down  he  drew  her  aside  and  said: 
"  You  wronged  me,  Alice,  in  supposing 
that  I  cared  for  the  sugar  tongs  as 
sugar  tougs.  They  express  to  me  a  lack 
of  friendship  where  I  have  a  right  to 
expect  it.  And  your  mistake  shows  a 
lack  of  confidence  in  me  which — " 

"Oh,  Edward,  you  are  not  angry 
with  me  now  ?  "  she  cried. 

"Not  angry,"  he  said,  in  a  tone  of 
patient  suffering,  "  but  hurt.  Come, 
dear,  they  are  waiting.'' 

Alice  remembered  with  shame  ever 
afterward  that  the  words  of  the  holy 
rite  were  mingled  in  her  mind  with  the 
Scotts  and  sugar  tongs. 

Oq  their  wedding  journey  they  vis- 
ited New  York  and  Boston,  where  they 
were  welcomed  by  hosts  of  friends,  who 
told  each  other  that  Ned's  cup  of  hap- 
piness was  full.  He,  himself,  was  sure 
of  it.    Alice  grew  more  lovely  and  near 


to  his  soul  each  day.  But  the  affair  of 
the  sugar  tongs  rankled  in  his  mind. 

"You  wronged  me,  Alice,"  he  told 
her.  "How  could  you  suppose  that 
I  cared  for  the  money  value  of  the 
wretched  things  ?  " 

"I  never  did,  Edward!"  she  pro- 
tested, with  tears    "  Never  !  " 

"Weli,  well,  let  us  dismiss  the  sub- 
ject. Why  do  you  cry?  It  is  not  you 
who  have  suffered  injustice." 

"  How  can  you  be  angry  at  such  a 
paltry  thing  ?  "  she  exclaimed,  indig- 
nantly. 

"Angry?  You  wrong  me  again.  I 
am  only  hurt.  You  do  not  apparently 
understand  my  character  at  all,  Alice, 
dear.    We  will  speak  no  more  of  it." 

Hut  the  next  day  and  the  next  the 
Scott  sugar  tongs  were  brought  up 
afresh,  and  the  same  weary  round  was 
traveled  over  again. 

There  were  other  grievances.  In 
Boston  the  Purdys  did  not  call  upon 
Alice  for  two  days.  They,  too,  were 
his  dear  friends,  and  the  neglect 
"showed  a  lack  of  affection  at  which 
he  was  not  angry,  but  hurt."  At 
Niagara  an  overcharge  in  the  hotel 
bill  made  him  blind  to  the  grandeur  of 
the  falls,  the  tawdry  colored  lights  and 
the  oddities  of  the  little  town,  all  of 
which  gave  Alice  such  keen  enjoyment. 

"Don't  think  of  it,  Edward,"  she 
said.  "  It  was  only  50  cents,  after 
all." 

"Is  it  possible,  Alice,  that  you  think 
I  care  for  the  money?  It  is  the  fact 
that  I  have  been  overreached  which 
annoys  me." 

"  I  know.    But — " 

"No,  you  do  not  know,"  he  said, 
with  an  air  of  stern  endurance.  "  You 
think  me  mercenary.  I  am  sorry.  Let 
us  talk  no  more  of  it." 

Alice,  at  first,  tried  to  laugh  away 
these  grim  and  ugly  suspicions  in  her 
husband's  brain  ;  but  that  only  made 
their  growth  more  rank.  "  I  am  not  a 
sensitive  man,''  be  would  say.  "I  am 
not  apt  to  imagine  slights.  But  when 
I  am  wounded  to  the  quick  by  your  in- 
justice, your  misconception  of  me,  it  is 
hard  to  hear  you  turn  me  into  ridi- 
cule." 

She  tried  then  to  argue  him  out  of 
his  morbid  fancies,  but  this  was  impos- 
sible. Concerning  the  tariff,  or  the 
last  discovery  in  science,  or  a  new 
book,  nobody  could  be  more  rational 
than  Ned  Moxon  ;  but  no  reason,  no 
argument  could  touch  his  grievances. 

It  seemed  to  her  that  he  gloated  over 
them.  He  woke  her  in  the  night  to 
tell  her  of  his  deep  affection  for  her  or 
his  friends  and  of  the  ingratitude  with 
which  he  was  repaid.  Kvery  careless 
word  or  trifling  neglect  was  a  black 
proof  of  that  iugratitude. 

Going  up  the  Saguenay,  Alice  met  on 
the  boat  her  old  friend,  Praulein  B., 
and  the  two  girls  chattered  together 
for  an  hour  on  deck,  while  Moxon,  with 
a  heavy  brow,  paced  up  and  down. 

"You  know,"  he  said  afterward, 
"that  1  do  not  speak  German.  It  is 
the  lack  of  consideration  of  me  that 
hurts  me." 

"But  she  cannot  speak  English, 
and —  " 

"Pray  do  not  explain.  It  is  a  trifle. 
These  things  sting,  however.  We  will 
talk  no  more  about  it." 

For  two  days  of  their  homeward 
journey  he  held  her  aloof  with  the  most 
chilly  courtesy,  sitting  silent  by  her 
side,  staring  out  of  the  car  window 
with  the  face  of  a  martyr.  She  found 
out  at  last  that  a  button  was  wanting 
on  his  glove. 

"No,  I  did  not  tell  you,"  he  said, 
with  a  patient,  injured  smile.  "  Love 
has  keen  eyes  for  these  little  services. 
Ah,  I  wonder  sometimes  if  you  ever 
loved  me,  dear — if  it  was  not  respect — 
esteem    you  gave  me." 

"  And  all  this,"  thought  the  tortured 
Alice,  "  to  grow  out  of  a  button  !  " 

But  she  now  neither  joked  nor  argued 
with  him. 

All  Plympton,  when  they  arrived, 
watched  them  curiously.  They  knew 
Ned  and  his  grievances.  "She  has 
sound  sense  and  fine  tact,  and  she  loves 
him  dearly,"  the  older  women  said. 
"  She  will  cure  him,  if  anybody." 

Her  first  effort  at  cure  was  to  make 
their  home  bright  and  cheerful,  in  hopes 
that  the  innocent  gaiety  might  drive 


away  his  moody  suspicions.  But  he 
became  more  melancholy  each  day,  tell- 
ing her  at  last  with  a  sad  patience: 

"I  do  not  like  company.  I  had 
thought  our  life  would  be  a  long,  happy 
tete-a-tete  in  our  home." 

"I  am  so  sorry,  Edward,"  she  cried. 
"  I  only  brought  these  people  here  to 
amuse  you." 

When  the  house  was  empty  she  bade 
no  more  guests.  Then  Edward  grew 
more  wretched  than  before. 

"This  is  unkind  of  you,  Alice.  You 
condemn  yourself  to  solitude  to  please 
me  as  if  I  were  a  tyrant  and  an  ogre. 
I  exact  no  such  a  sacrifice.  You  are 
placing  me  in  a  false  position." 

If  Mr.  Moxon  had  been  a  wicked  or 
malignant  man  his  wife  would  probably 
not  have  found  this  trait  so  difficult  to 
deal  with.  It  would  have  been  in 
harmony  with  his  whole  character. 
But  he  was  an  affectionate,  generous 
fellow,  showering  kindnesses  upon  his 
family,  his  friends  and  the  poor.  He 
was  a  liberal,  public-spirited  citizen;  he 
took  the  delight  of  a  boy  in  picnics,  fish- 
ing parties  or  any  other  gaiety  among 
the  young  people.  It  is  true  that  at 
each  one  some  sting  was  given  to  what 
he  called  his  affections,  but  what  really 
was  his  self-love,  and  these  stings 
festered  in  his  mind  for  years. 

"Ned,"  one  of  his  cousins  said  to 
Alice,  "is  the  most  lovable  fellow  in 
the  world;  yet  he  has  a  grudge  against 
every  family  in  Plympton." 

As  the  time  passed  and  children  be- 
gan to  grow  up  around  them,  the  strain 
upon  their  mother  became  almost  in- 
tolerable. Edward  loved  his  children 
passionately;  he  heaped  luxuries  upon 
them:  secretly  he  believed  them  su- 
perior to  all  other  human  beings;  but 
he  nagged  them  incessantly,  and  each 
of  their  petty  faults  he  received  as  a 
personal  insult  and  injury  to  himself. 

"Tom,"  he  would  exclaim,  with  a 
face  of  despair,  "  is  biting  his  nails 
again  !  I  have  spoken  to  him  about  it  a 
thousand  times.  It  is  open  defiance  ! 
That  boy  despises  me,  and  he  shows 
it!"  Or,  "Rosa  writes  a  wretched 
hand.  She  knows  how  ambitions  I  am 
that  she  should  excel  in  penmanship. 
She  has  no  affection  for  me,  Alice,  none 
whatever ! " 

It  was  in  vain  that  his  wife  repre- 
sented that  all  children  were  fallible,  or 
begged  him  to  let  time  and  patience  do 
their  work. 

"No;  I  make  every  sacrifice  for 
them.  If  they  loved  me,  they  would  not 
pain  me  in  this  way,"  he  would  reply, 
with  real  agony  of  soul,  when  Rosa 
failed  in  her  geography,  or  Bob  came 
home  bedaubed  with  mud. 

Alice,  beyond  other  women,  possessed 
sound  sense  and  a  sweet,  joyous  tem- 
per; but,  as  she  neared  middle  age,  her 
friends  wondered  why,  blessed  as  she 
was  with  wealth,  good,  loving  children, 
and  a  husband  whom  his  church  party 
and  State  honored,  she  would  have  the 
jaded,  watchful  face  of  one  who  has  had 
a  long  struggle  with  disease  or  dis- 
grace. 

Bob,  who  was  a  fiery,  excitable  lad, 
understood  the  meaning  of  her  look. 

"  Poor  mother  !  "  he  said,  one  day 
after  he  came  home  from  college,  tak- 
ing her  head  into  his  arms.  "  It  would 
be  easier  to  fight  with  wild  beasts  at 
Ephesus  than  to  keep  guard  over  my 
father's  temper  and  mine.  But  1  will 
make  an  end  of  it,  soon." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Robert  ?  " 

"Tom  and  1  are  going  away,  mother." 

"Your  father  means  you  to  study  law 
and  medicine  at  home,"  she  gasped. 

"1  know;  but,  mother,  if  we  stay 
there  wiil  be  an  open  rupture.  Father 
takes  every  difference  of  character  or 
opinion  as  a  personal  insult.  We  are 
not  as  patient  as  you.  Let  us  go  to 
California  and  shift  for  ourselves.  We 
are  no  longer  children,  we  are  men." 

"It  will  be  better  in  the  end,"  pleaded 
Tom.  "  He  will  love  us  better  out  of 
sight." 

"  How  will  you  break  it  to  him?" 
sobbed  Alice.  "  It  will  kill  him  to 
think  that  his  temper  has  driven  you 
from  him." 

"  He  need  never  know  it,'  said  Bob. 
"  I  will  only  show  him  the  business  side 
of  the  matter."  He  went  out  to  find 
his  father. 

But  Edward  guessed  the  truth.  An 


hour  later  his  wife  found  him  sitting 
alone.  His  features  were  drawn  and 
sharpened  with  sudden  age. 

"Alice,"  he  said,  "  the  boys  want  to 
leave  us.  I  feel  that  they  are  alien- 
ated from — me.  I  fear  I  have  been 
too  stern  with  them."  She  did  not 
answer. 

"You  think  I  have  been  too  stern?  " 

"No,  Edward."  Alice  could  hold 
her  peace  for  a  lifetime  ;  but  if  forced 
to  speak  she  would  not  bridge  the  gulf 
with  little  lies.  "  You  have  not  been 
stern,  but  exacting  and  fretful." 

He  was  silent,  never  having  received 
such  a  blow.  "To  you  ?  "  he  said,  in  a 
low  voice.  "  You  have  found  it  hard 
to  bear  ?  " 

"Sometimes,  my  husband."  She 
went  up  to  him  and  put  her  arms 
about  him,  but  he  gently  pushed  her 
aside. 

"I  would  rather  be  alone.  I  exact- 
ing and  fretful ! " 

He  had  always  felt  that  he  was  deal- 
ing love  as  largesse  about  him,  receiv- 
ing poor  return  ;  and  he  had  been  the 
suspicious,  unreasonable  tyrant,  mak- 
ing home  intolerable  !  He  had  never 
seen  this  face  in  the  mirror  before,  but 
he  knew  it  was  his  own. 

"Ask  the  boys  to  defer  their  prepa- 
rations," he  said  to  his  wife.  "  I  will 
talk  it  over  with  them  when  I  can 
think  clearly." 

But  they  never  talked  it  over. 

Mr.  Moxon  had  been  tempted  to  in- 
vest heavily  in  a  mining  speculation. 
The  news  of  its  failure  came  to  him 
that  day.  He  read  the  telegram  aloud 
and  laid  it  down. 

"  Are  you  deeeply  involved  in  it, 
Edward  ?  "  his  wife  asked. 

"Yes.  If  this  be  true  we  shall  lose 
everything — stocks,  land  and  house. 
I  am  an  old  man  to  begin  the  world 
again." 

"Why,  father!"  Bob  sprang  from 
his  chair  and  ran  to  him.  "We'll  begin 
it  together — you  and  Tom  and  I.  Three 
boys  !  We'll  go  to  California  and  start 
afresh." 

Tom  had  his  arm  about  the  other 
shoulder.  Edward  looked  up  at  them 
and  at  his  wife  who  was  kneeling  at 
his  feet.  He  laughed,  but  the  tears 
came. 

"  Please  God,  it  may  not  be  as  bad  as 
we  think;  but  if  it  is,  boys,  I'm  ready." 

It  was  even  worse  than  they  thought. 
When  business  was  settled  there  was  a 
bare  pittance  left,  hardly  enough  to 
take  the  family  to  California. 

But  through  these  dreary  days  it  was 
noticeable  that  not  a  word  of  complaint 
came  from  Ned  Moxon's  lips.  The  mani 
in  him  rose  to  face  this  real  disaster; 
He  was  hearty,  cheerful,  courageous. 
Every  day  he  came  to  Alice  to  tell  her 
of  some  new  proof  of  kindness  from  his 
friends,  who  crowded  about  him  in  this 
dark  hour. 

"  But  it  is  the  boys  who  will  carry  us 
through ! "  he  said  with  triumph. 
"They  stand  by  me  shoulder  to 
shoulder.  They  have  heads  for  business 
such  as  I  never  had,  Alice." 

The  Moxons,  father  and  sons,  have 
had  a  hard  fight  for  success  in  Cali- 
fornia. For  years  they  marched  to- 
gether over  a  bare  space  in  life,  facing 
poverty  and  even  want.  Edward 
Moxon  knew  that  it  was  his  own  folly 
which  had  brought  his  wife  and  children 
into  these  straits,  and  he  worked  with 
desperate  energy  to  protect  them  from 
hardships.  All  the  strength  and 
tenderness  of  his  character  came  out; 
the  aggrieved  whine  never  was  now 
heard  in  his  voice. 

"  I  wonder,"  said  Rob  one  day  to  his 
mother,  "how  I  ever  could  have 
thought  father  ill-tempered.  He  bears 
the  worst  troubles  with  such  large, 
calm  good  humor." 

That  evening  Rosa,  putting  her  sugar 
in  her  tea,  balanced  the  tongs  on  her 
fingers.  "Light  weight,  mamma! 
Where  did  they  come  from  ?  " 

Her  father  frowned.  "  They  came 
from  a  man,"  he  said,  "  who  in  the 
time  of  my  trouble  offered  to  back  me 
with  money  to  any  amount.  If  you 
notice  every  disagreeable  trifle,  Rosa, 
you  will  make  life  a  burden." 

Then  Alice  felt  that  her  husband's 
cure  was  complete. 

But  there  are  so  many  Ned  Moxons 
in   the  world !    So  many  wives  and 
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children  are  crushed  under  their  many 
virtues  and  their  single  fault  ! 

is  there  no  cure  for  them  but  bank- 
ruptcy or  death  ? 

Curious  Facts. 


It  is  said  that  some  of  the  Venetians 
-those  who  have  never  been  to  the 
mainland — have  never  seen  a  horse  in 
all  their  lives.  A  showman  once 
brought  one  to  a  fair  and  called  it  a 
monster,  and  the  factory  hands  paid  a 
shilling  each  to  see  the  marvel. 

The  Dutch  are  the  largest  consumers 
of  tobacco.  In  1883  the  consumption  in 
Holland  and  Belgium  was  eighty-four 
ounces  to  each  inhabitant.  Next  comes 
Switzerland  with  eighty-two.  Brazil 
and  Turkey  follow  with  seventy  ounces 
each  per  Brazilian  and  per  Turk. 

The  crown  of  England  is  kept  in  the 
Tower  of  London,  and  not  in  the 
'Queen's  dressing  room.  It  is  never 
brought  out  excepting  on  grand  state 
occasions,  but  whenever  a  ceremony 
such  as  a  drawing  room  or  levee  takes 
place  the  Queen  wears  a  circlet  of  dia- 
monds in  the  from  of  a  crown  on  her 
head. 

"  Pig  iron  "  is  a  mere  play  upon  the 
word  "sow."  When  iron  is  melted  it 
runs  off  into  a  channel  called  a  sow,  the 
lateral  branches  of  which  are  called  the 
pigs.  Here  the  iron  cools,  and  is 
called  pig  iron.  Sow  has  nothing  to  do 
with  swine,  but  is  from  the  Saxon 
"  sawan  "—to  scatter. 

Flour  compressed  into  bricks  by  hy- 
draulic pressure,  the  material  occupy- 
ing only  a  third  as  much  space  as  the 
loose  flour,  is  being  tested  for  army 
and  navy  use.  Results  thus  far  ap- 
pear to  show  that  the  treated  flour  is 
quite  unaffected  by  dampness  and  is 
free  from  mould  and  safe  from  the  at- 
tacks of  insects.  Unlike  loose  flour,  it 
may  be  safely  stored  for  a  long  time. 

The  smallest  inhabited  island  in  the 
world  is  that  on  which  the  Fddystone 
Lighthouse  stands.  At. low  water  it  is 
thirty  feet  in  diameter  at  high  water 
the  lighthouse,  whose  diameter  at  the 
base  is  twenty-eight  and  three-quar- 
ter feet,  completely  covers  it.  It  is 
inhabited  by  three|  persons.  It  lies 
nine  miles  off  the  Cornish  coast,  and 
fourteen  miles  southwest  of  Plymouth 
Breakwater. 


Popular  Science. 

A  full-grown  man  exhales  17  ounces 
of  carbonic  acid  gas  every  twenty-four 
hours. 

The  difference  between  the  tallest  and 
shortest  races  in  the  world  is  1  foot 
4A  inches  and  the  average  height  is  5 
feet  5'  inches. 

Singers,  actors  and  public  speakers, 
since  the  introduction  of  the  electric 
light,  have  less  trouble  with  their  voices, 
and  are  less  likely  to  catch  cold,  their 
throats  are  not  so  parched,  and  they  feel 
better.  This  is  due  to  the  air  not  being 
vitiated  and  the  temperature  more 
even. 

To  the  average  eye  not  more  than 
five  thousand  stars  are  visible.  Some 
persons  having  extraordinary  strong 
eyes  can  see  about  eight  thousand  stars. 
Through  the  Lick  telescope  and  other 
powerful  instruments  about  fifty  million 
stars  are  visible.  There  are  believed  to 
be  stars  in  existence  beyond  the  reach 
of  any  telescope  yet  constructed. 

The  old  proverbial  purity  of  snow 
has  been  taken  to  task  by  a  chemist. 
The  clean  snow  on  melting  was  fairly 
bright.  It  gave  on  analysis  :  Total 
solids,  24  grains  per  gallon ;  chlorine, 
trace ;  free  ammonia,  .016  part  per 
million  ;  albuminoid  ammonia,  .054  part 
per  million.  Iron  also  was  present, 
giving  a  black  color  with  ammonium 
sulphide.  This  water  would  be  totally 
unfit  to  drink. 

Thos.  A.  Edison  Jr.  is<-credited  with 
announcing  that  he  can  photograph 
thought.  Nicola  Tesla  tells  a  New 
York  paper  that  he  has  "harnessed 
the  rays  of  the  sun"  and  will  compel 
them  to  operate  machinery  and  give 
light  and  heat.  This  invention  is  still 
in  the  experimental  stage,  but  he  de- 
clares that  there  is  not  a  possibility  of 
its  failure.  He  has  discovered  a  method 


of  producing  steam  from  the  rays  of 
the  sun.  The  steam  runs  a  steam  en- 
gine which  generates  electricity.  It  is 
probable  the  dailies  have  distorted  the 
utterances  of  these  electricians,  who 
usually  let  results  attest  the  worth  of 
their  efforts. 


Pleasantries. 


"How  is  your  wife  getting  on?" 
"  She's  improving  slowly.  She  is  not 
well  enough  to  attend  to  her  household 
duties  yet,  but  yesterday  she  was  out 
shopping." 

Needs  Watching:  "Plympton  says 
be  is  very  jealous  of  his  reputation." 
"Well,  he  has  reason  to  be.  I  wouldn't 
trust  it  for  a  moment  if  I  had  it." 

"How  should  a  man  treat  his  in- 
feriors ?  "  asks  an  exchange.  Well,  if 
you  have  any  inferiors,  and  are  com- 
pelled to  treat  them,  beer  ought  to  be 
good  enough. 

Hobson — Some  people  make  me  tired ; 
they  never  accept  anything  as  a  fact 
without  wanting  to  know  the  why  and 
wherefore  of  it.  Saphead — Yes;  I  won- 
der why  it  is  ? 

"Hullo,  Browne!  I  thought  you 
were  going  to  the  Klondike  ?"  "Didn't 
have  to.  I  went  into  a  Klondike  devel- 
opment company  and  got  frozen  out 
right  here  at  home." 

A  story  at  hand,  describing  a  love 
scene  between  the  hero  and  heroine, 
says:  "He  wooed  her  with  a  will." 
That's  a  good  way,  especially  if  the 
wooer  is  old,  and  the  will  is  in  her 
favor. 

"It  is  sad,"  murmured  the  Musing 
Tbeorizer,  "  to  think  that  every  man 
has  his  price."  "  Yes,"  admitted  the 
Intensely  Practical  Worker,  "and  it  is 
a  sad  fact  that  half  the  time  he  can't 
get  it." 

In  sweeping  a  sickroom  great  care 
should  be  taken  to  avoid  dust.  Damp 
coffee  grounds  may  be  scattered  over 
the  floor  to  prevent  dust,  while  a  damp 
cloth  should  be  used  for  dusting  the 
furniture,  which  latter  should  not  be 
overabundant  in  the  sickroom.  All 
articles  used  in  the  sickroom  should  be 
kept  scrupulously  clean.  Water  for 
the  patients  to  drink  should  not  stand 
long  in  the  room,  and  be  as  fresh  as 
possible.  Very  weak  patients  should 
uot  be  under  the  necessity  of  rising 
in  bed  to  drink,  but  should  receive  it 
through  a  bent  tube  or  cup  with  a 
spout.   

To  clean  black  and  burnt  spiders  or 
kettles,  boil  in  them  a  little  salt  and 
vinegar,  then  scour  vigorously  with  an 
iron  dishcloth.  Copper  and  brass  may 
be  brightened  by  a  vigorous  rubbing 
with  a  slice  of  lemon  dipped  in  salt. 
Frozen  vegetables  are  less  impaired  if 
placed  at  once  in  a  cold  salt-water  bath 
and  left  in  a  warm  place  to  thaw.  If  a 
teaspoon ful  of  salt  is  added  to  a  quart 
of  milk  it  will  keep  sweet  and  pure  a 
much  longer  time.  If  the  cook  at  any 
time  gets  a  dish  too  sweet  to  suit  the 
taste  a  pinch  of  salt  is  a  corrective, 
and  vice  versa. 


Feathers  and  plumes  straightened 
by  damp  weather  or  exposure  to  rain 
may  be  rejuvenated  by  shaking  them 
over  a  shovel  of  hot  coals  sprinkled  with 
salt.  Fire  is  soon  extinguished  if 
sprayed  or  splashed  with  the  following 
solution:  Ten  pounds  of  salt,  five 
pounds  of  ammonia  and  three  and  a 
half  or  four  gallons  of  water.  This 
should  be  tightly  corked  and  kept  in 
store  where  there  is  special  danger  from 
fire. 

An  odd  glove  that  is  to  be  introduced 
for  evening  wear  is  of  suede  to  the 
wrist.  From  the  wrist  to  above  the 
eldow  it  is  of  lace,  run  through  with  nar- 
row ribbon;  in  some  cases  these  ribbons 
are  spangled  with  sequins.  The  glove 
is  secured  at  the  top  by  ribbons  run 
through  a  beading  of  embroidery,  and 
tied  in  a  bow. 


An  inventor  is  endeavoring  to  per- 
fect a  phonographic  watch.  If  he  is 
successful  the  world  will  soon  see  a 
watch  which,  by  touching  a  spring,  will 
whisper  the  time  in  one's  ear. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

Good  carpets  should  be  brushed  daily 
with  an  ordinary  sweeper,  and  once  a 
week  with  a  common  broom. 

A  stale  loaf  may  be  freshened  by 
dipping  it  is  scalding  water  for  an 
instant,  and  then  placing  it  in  the  oven 
until  dry. 

In  case  of  fire  quickly  close  all  doors 
and  windows  to  check  the  draught,  as 
this  may  enable  you  to  confine  the  fire 
to  a  single  room. 

A  cup  of  cold-boiled  rice  may  be 
added  to  your  breakfast  muffins  or 
waffles,  making  them  lighter,  more 
easily  digested  and  more  palatable. 

All  cold  mashed  potatoes  should  be 
saved  for  croquettes  or  potato  puff. 
The  latter  is  an  admirable  dish  for 
luncheon.  One  cupful  of  mashed  pota- 
toes will  make  six  croquettes  or  a  good- 
sized  puff. 

Chicken  and  other  small  pieces  of 
meat  should  either  be  thoroughly  rolled 
in  flour  or  dipped  in  beaten  egg  and 
rolled  in  dry  crumbs.  Southern  cooks, 
who  are  renowned  for  their  fried  chick- 
en always  use  lard  for  frying,  cooking 
them  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Cut  glass,  bound  with  sterling  silver 
is  a  popular  combination  now  for  a  table 
service,  and  is  recommended  for  bowls 
and  platters  in  which  silver  forks  or 
spoons  must  be  placed,  for  the  contact 
of  the  metal  with  the  cut  edges  fre- 
quently results  in  chips  or  cracks. 

Never  allow  your  frying  material  to 
run  short.  The  cook  is  apt  to  go  to 
the  nearest  corner  and  purchase  a 
pound  of  lard.  It  will  cost  more  than 
if  you  bought  it  in  a  quantity  or  used 
suet,  and  while  it  may  be  better  for  the 
corner  store,  it  certainly  is  more  ex- 
pensive to  the  household. 

Milk  is  an  excellent  substitute  for 
soap  in  washing  dishes.  It  not  only 
softens  the  hardest  water  and  gives 
dishes  a  clear,  polished  look,  but  it 
preserves  the  hands  from  chapping. 
It  also  prevents  a  greasy  scum  from 
appearing  on  the  top  of  the  water. 
The  quantity  of  milk  to  use  is  half  a  cup- 
full  to  a  dishpan  half  full  of  very  hot 
water. 

When  stovepipe  cleaning  is  in  -pro- 
gress, be  as  careful  as  one  will,  and 
there  is  pretty  sure  to  be  more  or  less 
soot  dropped  upon  the  carpet.  There 
is  never  any  need  of  being  very  much 
alarmed  over  this,  however,  for  if  an 
equal  quantity  of  salt  be  added  to  the 
soot  and  the  whole  swept  up  together, 
there  will  scarcely  be  a  trace  of  the 
latter  left. 

The  broken  pieces  and  crusts  of  bread 
not  fit  for  toast  may  be  put  into  a  pan 
and  dried,  not  browned,  in  a  cool  oven. 
Better  leave  the  door  open  or  you 
may  forget  them.  When  thoroughly  dry 
roll  them  on  an  old  bread  board;  sift 
through  a  coarse  sieve;  put  them  into  a 
glass  jar  or  tin  box,  stand  them  aside  for 
breading  croquettes,  cutlets  or  oys- 
ters. This  will  save  the  purchase  of 
cracker  crumbs. 

Flannels  must  be  washed  in  water  of 
uniform  temperature.  Whether  it  be 
hot,  lukewarm  or  cold  does  not  so  much 
matter,  but  for  the  best  results  the 
water  must  be  of  like  temperature  for 
the  several  processes,  all  of  which,  in- 
cluding drying,  should  be  conducted 
with  despatch.  Wash  quickly,  rinse 
quickly,  dry  quickly,  is  the  injunction 
for  washing  flannels. 

An  excellent  perfume  for  perfuming 
clothes  that  are  packed  away,  and  which 
will  retain  its  properties  for  a  long 
time,  can  be  made  in  the  following  way: 
Pound  to  a  powder  one  ounce  each 


of  cloves,  caraway  seed,  nutmeg,'mace, 
cinnamon  and  Tonquin  beans;  also,  as 
much  orris  root  as  will  equal  the  weight 
of  all  the  foregoing  ingredients,  >.  t  All 
that  is  needed  is  to  fill  little  bags  of 
muslin  with  this  mixture  and  lay  them 
among  the  garments. 

If  sheets  and  tablecloth  are  so  folded 
that  the  selvage  edges  will  pass  through 
the  wringer  first,  they  will  be  less  likely 
to  curl  and  will  be  smoother.  Never 
hang  articles  singly  on  a  windy  day;  if 
doubled  or  quadrupled  even,  they  will 
dry,  and  frayed  and  otherwise  dilapi- 
dated corners  will  be  less  frequent. 
Use  a  small  whisk  broom  to  dampen 
clothes  preparatory  to  ironing.  Fold 
napkins  and  handkerchiefs  once,  place 
one  upon  another  and  roll.  To  prevent 
the  fringe  of  towels  from  breaking  and 
wearing  off,  snap  the  towels  when  the 
fringe  is  damp. 


Domestic  Hints. 


Queen  Drops. — Cream  one  pound  of 
washed  butter  and  fine  granulated 
sugar;  add  the  yolks  of  eight  eggs 
well  beaten,  one-quarter  of  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  salt,  one  pound  of  cleaned  cur- 
rants, then,  alternately,  the  stiffly 
beaten  whites  and  one  pound  of  sifted 
pastry  flour.  Beat  steadily  for  an 
hour,  then  bake  as  above,  dusting  the 
top  of  each  cake  before  baking  with  a 
little  powdered  sugar. 

Salt  Fisit  Omelet.  —  One  quart 
sweet  milk,  two  tablespoons  butter. 
Put  into  kettle,  and  when  hot  thicken 
with  flour  ;  should  be  quite  thick.  Add 
a  box  of  shredded  codfish.  Remove 
and  let  become  perfectly  cold  ;  then 
pour  into  a  baking  dish  and  add  five 
well-beaten  eggs.  Stir  thoroughly  and 
bake  forty  minutes  in  good  oven. 
Serve  for  breakfast"  with  baked  pota- 
toes.   Enough  for  eight  persons. 

Butter  Scotch. — Place  in  a  granite 
or  porcelain  lined  kettle  two  cups  of 
good  molasses,  one  cup  of  sugar  (either 
brown  or  white)  and  three-fourths  of  a 
cup  of  butter.  Boil  rapidly,  stirring 
constantly,  for  about  fifteen  minutes, 
or  until  it  snaps  in  ice  water.  Pour 
into  square,  buttered  tins,  allow  to 
cool,  then  turn  carefully  out  on  a  board 
and  mark  the  desired  sizes  (about  1] 
by  2  inches),  then  cut  through  and 
wrap  each  piece  in  waxed  paper. 

Creamy  Rice  Pudding.  —  Take  a 
quarter  of  a  teacup  of  rice  and  soak 
over  night.  In  the  morning  pour  off 
the  water  and  put  in  a  dish  with  one 
quart  and  one-half  pint  of  milk,  three- 
fourths  of  a  cup  of  sugar  and  a  nutmeg 
grated  over  the  top.  Put  in  a  moder- 
ately hot  oven  and  stir  very  often.  Even 
after  it  is  brown,  keep  stirring  in  the 
brown  crust  until  the  rice  is  done ; 
after  that,  let  it  brown  up  nicely  on 
top  and  then  take  it  from  the  oven.  If 
you  wish  to  have  a  good  creamy  rice 
pudding  never  boil  the  rice  before  put- 
ting it  in  the  milk  ;  it  is  the  rice  cook- 
ing with  the  milk  that  makes  it  rich. 

Washington  Cake. — Cream  one-half 
pound  of  butter,  add  one  pound  of 
sugar  and  cream  again.  When  light 
and  smooth  add  the  yolks  of  five  well- 
beaten  eggs,  one  cupful  of  flour  and 
the  grated  rind  of  two  lemons.  Stir 
in  one-half  of  a  cupful  of  sour  cream 
to  which  has  been  added  one-half  of  a 
teaspoonful  of  soda  dissolved  in  one 
teaspoouful  of  boiling  water,  one-half 
of  a  pound  of  seeded  and  halved  raisins 
well  floured,  one-quarter  of  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  salt  and  two  and  a  half 
cupfuls  more  of  flour.  Beat  well  for 
several  minutes,  stir  in  lightly  the 
whites  of  the  eggs  whipped  to  a  stiff 
froth,  turn  into  a  greased  pan  and 
bake  in  a  moderate  oven.  If  about 
three  inches  thick  it  will  require  forty- 
five  minutes  to  bake. 


I  Gives  Perfect  Satisfaction. 

■41  ,,       .    t„  ,    ,.  ,     /.„  Sweetser,  Iml.,  lime  14. 1897- 

Granite  State  Evaporator  Co.  ,,.       '        ,.,  .  , 

i  *ntlemen :— The  Granite  State  Feed  Cooker  and  Water  Heater  which  1  puri  hased 
-^Bi  ofyou  some  time  ago  is  giving  perfect  satisfaction.  Very  little  fuel  Is  required  and  a 
>J»  large  amount  of  Peal  is  produced.  Every  stosk-raiser  should  own  one.  In  my 
23f.  opinion,  it  is'the  best  made.  Yours  truly, ,         ROBERT  SHERON. 

25  gallon,  $12 ;  50  gallon,  $17 ;  100  gallon.  $24. 
^Sl   GRANITE  STATE  EVAPORATOR  CO.,  6  Temple  Court,  H.Y.City 
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Nicola  Tesla's  New  Engine. 


Tesla  says  that  coal  will  not  play  so 
important  a  part  in  producing  the 
power  of  the  earth  as  wood  does  now, 
and  shows  an  invention  of  his  in  the 
experimental  stage,  about  which  he 
declares  that  there  is  no  possibility  of 
its  failure.  He  declares  that  the  ap- 
paratus is  so  simple  that  the  least 
learned  in  mechanics  can  comprehend 
it,  and  if  it  were  fully  described  others 
might  seize  his  idea,  patent  it,  and  con- 
trol a  blessing  which  he  intends  shall 
be  a  free  gift  to  the  world.  This  is  so 
extraordinary,  so  totally  at  variance 
with  established  customs,  that  it  is  al- 
most as  unbelievable  as  the  discovery 
itself. 

In  the  center  of  a  large  room  with  a 
glass  roof  Tesla  will  place  a  huge  cyl- 
inder of  thick  glass  on  a  bed  of  as- 
bestos, supported  by  a  firm  stone  ped- 
estal placed  in  the  center  of  the  room. 
The  circle  will  be  laid  lengthwise,  and 
will  be  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  mirrors 
covered  with  asbestos  coats  to  refract 
the  rays  of  the  sun  into  the  glass  cyl- 
inder. The  cylinder  will  always  be 
kept  full  of  water,  which  will  have  been 
treated  by  a  secret  chemical  process, 
which  Tesla  claims  to  have  devised,  and 
which,  he  says,  is  the  only  complicated 
part  of  the  discovery.  All  day  long, 
while  the  sun  shines,  its  rays  will  be 
refracted  into  the  glass  cylinder.  The 
chemical  treatment  makes  the  water 
easily  susceptible  to  heat,  and  in  a 
little  while  the  vaporizing  begins.  The 
steam  thus  in  the  cylinder  is  carried  to 
a  steam  engine  of  the  ordinary  descrip- 
tion. The  engine  in  turn  will  generate 
electricity,  which  will  be  stored  and 
transmitted  by  cables  to  the  factory 
and  the  home.  The  power  house  will 
store  sufficient  electricity  to  meet  all 
demands  during  the  time  that  the  sun 
does  shine,  although  it  may  be  clouded 
over  for  weeks  at  a  time.  "  Most 
people  will  contend  that  the  plan  to 
harness  the  rays  of  the  sun  and  make 
them  operate  the  machinery  of  man, 
and  to  yive  light  and  heat,  is  the  idle 
fancy  of  a  dreamer,"  said  Tesla.  "I 
would  indeed  be  surprised  if  they  were 
to  c  intend  otherwise.  There  has  never 
yet  been  proposed  a  single  great  scien- 
tific enterprise  that  has  not  at  first 
been  met  with  ridicule  and  laughed  at 
as  something  beyond  the  bounds  of 
possibility.  Kvery  one  will  remember 
the  days  of  horse  cars,  when  electric 
street  railways  were  first  talked  about 
as  possibilities.  The  suggestions  of 
cars  running  along  the  streets  without 
horses  in  front  of  them  was  laughed  at. 
But  now  people  have  trolley  cars  run- 
ning in  villages  where,  a  few  years  ago, 
horse  cars  were  considered  too  expen- 
sive, and  they  pay  no  more  attention 
to  the  marvel  they  witness  every  dav 
than  they  do  to  an  express  wagon 
rumbling  along  the  same  street.  It 
will  be  the  same  with. the  motive  power 
geuerated  by  harnessing  the  rays  of 
the  sun.  The  first  two  months  that  the 
generating  stations  are  in  operation 
they  will  be  places  of  intense  interest, 
but  after  that  people  will  think  no  more 
about  them,  except  as  places  of  busi- 
ness. They  will  regard  them  as  little 
as  they  do  gas  tanks,  electric  light 
plants  or  water  reservoirs.  They  will 
simply  suggest  monthly  or  quarterly 
bills,  such  as  they  now  pay  for  water 
or  gas,  except  that  the  bills  will  be 
much  smaller.  I  do  not  care  at  this 
time  to  go  into  details.  I  have  not  yet 
begun  the  practical  part  of  the  work. 
I  wish  to  have  the  experimental  part 
so  completed  that  no  one  can  stick  a 
pin  into  it.  But  I  will  say  that  there- 
suits  so  far  achieved  are  all  that  I  could 
desire,  and  they  place  all  possibility 
of  a  failure  beyond  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt.  I  am  certain  that  the  new  ap- 
paratus will  come  into  speedy  and  gen- 
eral use.  Its  cost  is  so  insignificant 
that  it  cannot  be  ignored.  After  the 
apparatus  has  been  placed  in  any 
station  there  is  absolutely  no  expense 
in  running  it  for  years,  except  the  sal- 
aries of  engineers  and  the  small  cost  of 
the  wear  and  tear  of  the  apparatus, 
which  will  be  eventually  anything  but 
expensive.  The  whole  business  will  be 
so  simply  arranged  that  there  will  be 
no  probability  of  its  breaking  down; 
but  even  if  it  should  happen  that  one 


station  would  be  useless  for  a  short 
time,  the  immense  amount  of  electricity 
always  at  hand — for  it  will  cost  prac- 
tically no  more  to  generate  5000  volts 
than  to  generate  so  many  million 
volts — will  bridge  over  the  difficulty. 
There  would  be  nothing  to  prevent  the 
generation  of  a  whole  year's  supply  in 
case  of  an  accident  in  the  generating 
machinery.  There  is  nothing  unnatural 
in  the  proposition  to  have  the  sun  drive 
the  machinery  of  the  earth  and,  indi- 
rectly, to  heat  and  light  the  planet  at 
night  as  well  as  by  day.  It  is  a  great 
deal  less  artificial  than  for  men  to  delve 
down  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth  at  so 
much  trouble  and  loss  of  life  in  order  to 
get  a  few  handfuls  of  coal  to  run  an  en- 
gine a  short  time  and  then  to  make 
spasmodic  return  trips  for  more.  As 
to  the  proposition  to  have  each  city 
look  after  the  heating  and  lighting  of 
the  homes  of  its  inhabitants,  there  is 
nothing  more  extraordinary  about  it 
than  the  present  system  of  cities  sup- 
plying water  pipes  and  sewers  and 
private  companies  supplying  steam 
heat,  gas  light,  electric  light  and  mo- 
tive power." 


HOW   h   may  be  Overcome   in  any 
Climate. 

Prom  the  Chiefluin,  PutttO,  Col. 

While  the  Uoeky  Mountain  region  is  justly 
famed  for  its  salubrious  climate,  and  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  the  mecca  toward  which 
|  pilgrims  are  traveling  from  all  parts  of  the 
|  world  that  they  may  fill  their  weakened 
lungs  with  life-giving  air,  yet  there  are  ail- 
ments in  that  climate  as  in  any  other,  one  of 
the  chief  of  which  is  sleeplessness.  This  is 
due  to  the  rarity  of  the  air,  which  on  some 
constitutions  is  too  stimulating  to  the  nerves. 
In  some  cases  patients  are  compelled  to  re- 
move for  a  time  to  the  sea  level  to  escape  the 
high  nervous  strain.  As  sleeplessness  is  not 
an  uncommon  accompaniament  to  certain  ner- 
vous conditions  (in  any  climate)  we  propose  to 
vepeat  a  little  story  of  a  woman  of  Pueblo. 
Col.,  which  may  point  a  moral  to  others,  who 
have  had  a  similar  affliction. 

The  woman  came  to  Pueblo  thirty  years  ago, 
when  the  town  was  a  frontier  settlement,  and 
Indians  were  by  no  means  unusual  visitors, 
bands  of  (Jtes  often  passing  through  on  their 
way  from  the  mountains  down  to  the  plains  to 
hunt  buffaloes. 

She  had  been  in  good  health,  until  a  few 
years  ago  when  at  each  recurring  spring-tim  i 
she  became  debilitated,  weak  and  languid. 
Her  strength  left  her,  she  was  listless  and 
lifeless,  and  was  obliged  to  whip  herself  to 
every  task.  This,  too,  in  spite  of  the  stimu- 
lating effects  of  the  high  altitude.  The  per- 
haps most  serious  difficulty,  however,  was 
sleeplessness,  which  she  could  not  cure.  The 
long  weary  watches  of  the  night  told  on  her 
health  and  she  dreaded  the  approach  of  night. 
This  lack  of  sleep  weakened  her  strength  and 
brought  on  extreme  nervousness,  until  she 
was  a  physical  wreck. 

As  she  could  not  well  take  the  long  journey 
necessary  to  a  change  of  climate,  she  sought 
for  some  restorative,  that  would  build  up  the 
nervous  system,  and  thus  enable  her  to  get 
that  sleep  and  rest  without  which  she  could 
not  long  endure  the  strain.  She  at  length 
found  thisin  Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  for  Pale 
People.  She  said  to  the  reporter:  By  the 
time  I  had  taken  one  box  of  these  pills,  I  not 
only  felt  stronger  but,  to  my  surprise,  found 
that  I  could  sleep. 

"  1  have  taken  four  boxes  now  and  can  take 
a  long  hap  during  the  day  and  sleep  soundly 
all  night. 

"The  medicine  not  only  takes  away  that 
weary  depressed  feeling  but  creates  a  buoy- 
ancy and  exhilaration  that  does  not  pass  away 
when  one  stops  taking  the  pills. 

"I  am  forty-nine  years  old  and  about  thirty 
years  ago  I  began  to  be  troubled  with  gather- 
ings in  my  head.  The  trouble  continued  until 
I  was  unable  to  hear  a  sound  through  my  right 
ear  and  my  left  ear  was  badly  affected.  I  had 
no  idea  that  the  pills  would  benefit  my  ears, 
but  they  evidently  did,  as  my  hearing  is  very 
much  improved. 

"I  consider  Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  for 
Pale  People  a  wonderful  medicine."    The  ad- 
dress of  the  woman  is:    Mrs.  H.  L.  Graham, 
214  E.  4th  St.,  Pueblo,  Col. 
Statu  of  Colohado,  I 
County  of  Pieblo,  f 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this 
Oth  day  of  July,  1897. 

George  W.  Gill, 
(seal)  Notary  I'uhHr. 

Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People 
contain  in  a  condensed  form  all  the  elements 
necessary  to  give  new  life  and  richness  to  the 
blood  and  restore  shattered  nerves.  They 
are  an  unfailing  specific  for  such  diseases  as 
locomotor  ataxia,  partial  paralysis,  St.  Vitus' 
dance,  sciatica,  neuralgia,  rheumatism,  ner- 
vous headache,  the  after  effect  of  la  grippe, 
palpitation  of  the  heart,  pale  and  sallow  com- 
plexions, all  forms  of  weakness  either  in  male 
or  female.  Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  are  sold 
by  all  dealers,  or  will  be  sent  post  paid  on  re- 
ceipt of  price,  50  cents  a  box,  or  six  boxes  for 
$2. SO  (they  are  never  sold  in  bulk  or  by  the 
1001,  by  addressing  Dr.  Williams'  Medicine 
Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  V. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 

For  the  Season  189M898. 


SLEEPLESSNESS 

ESPECIALLY    FREQUENT   IN  HIGH 
ALTITUDES. 


J.  T.  BOGUE, 

NURSERYMAN, 

MARYSVILLE,  CALIFORNIA. 

ALL  KINDS  OK 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees. 

PHILIPS'  CLING  PEACH  TREES. 

ASK    FOK  PRICES. 
Established  I87G. 

MYROBOLAN 
NURSERY. 

NO  IRRIGATION. 

Offers  for  the  Season  of  1897-8 
a  Complete  Assortment  of 

Fruit  Trees. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 

JAS.  O'NEILL,  Haywards,  Alameda  Co.,  Cal. 

SANTA  ROSA  NURSERIES. 

CLAIRAC  MAMMOTH    IMPERIAL,  and 

GIANT  PRUNES. 

WICK50N,  RED  JUNE,  and  Other  Choice 
Japanese  PLUMS. 

*i'A  line  lot  of  California  Soft-Shell  Walnuts  and 

other  nursery  stock. 
AddreM  K.  W.  BBIil,   *anta  Kosa,  Cal. 


ESTABLISHED  IN  IMfix. 

Pajaro  Valley 
Nursery,  .... 

WAT50N  VILLE.  CALIFORNIA. 

30  YEARS  UHDER  THE  SAME  MANAGEMENT. 


CLEAN,  .  .  . 
HEALTHY,  .  . 
NON-IRRIGATED 


f8  when-  you  can  get  all  kinds  of 
NON-IRRIGATED 
FRUIT    TREE  S, 
Soft-Shell  Walnut  Trees,        Small  Fruits,  Etc. 

AT  THE  VERY  LOWEST  PRICES. 
Introducer  of  the  Luihd  Kerry.    The  genuine 
plants  ran  lie  dad  by  the  100  or  I0OH 
.JAMES  WATERS,  Proprietor,  taut/tar  PfUe*. 

RED  JUNE  F»I_U/V\S 

ON  MARIANA  ROOT. 

Red  June,  Wickson  ana  Burbank  Plums 

<)N  PBACJH  ROOT. 

DOLLAR  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

BACKED,  k-:.oi>  PEB  i  ooo. 
A.  LAW,  Loomii,  Placer  <",,  ,vai 


Jerrys 


grow  paying  crops  because  they're 
fresh  and  always  the  beat.  For  | 
sale  everywhere.  Refuse  substitutes. 
Stick  to  Ferry's  Seeds  and  prosper. 
1*98  Seed  Annual  free.  Write  for  It. 
D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO..  Detroit,  Mich. 


Fancher  Creek  Nursery,  j 


FRESNO,  C/\L. 


THE  LEADING  GROWERS  IN  THE  STATE  OF 


Deciduous  Fruit,  Olives, 
Citrus,  Ornamental  Trees 


and  Grape  Vines. 


NEW  FRUITS:  Imperial  and  Giant  Prune,  Wickson  Plum, 
Triumph  Peach,  Winter  Bartlett  Pear.  A  well  selected 
and  complete  assortment  of  Palms,  Roses  and  Green- 
house Plants. 

SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST  AND  NEW  DESCRIPTIVB  CATALOGUE. 
WE  OFFJ-.R  MANY  NEW  AND  VALUABLE  NOVELTIES. 

Special    Quolatlons    on    Carload  Lots. 

GEO.  C.  ROEDING,  Proprietor 


Trees  and  Plants. 

Fruit,  Ornamental  and  Semi=Tropical. 


Palms,  Roses  es nd  Evergreens, 
Imperiale  Eplneuse  Prune. 
Japan  Plums 

Queen  OH\/e  and  Resistant  Vines. 


We  offer  a  Complete  5tock  lor  the  Orchard,  Vineyard  and  Garden. 
For  Complete  List,  Send  for  Our  New  Catalogue. 

California  Nursery  Co., 

JOHN  ROCK,  Manager.  NILES,  CAL. 


The  only  regular  non-irrigated  nursery 

In  Santa  Clara  County. 


F.    C  VUILLSON, 


Proprietor. 


A  complete  stock  of  Apricot  on  Apricot  or  Peach. 

Prunes  on  Bitter  Almond,  Myrobolan,  Apricot  or  Peach. 

PEACHES.  PLUMS.  ALHONDS,  ETC. 

I  cut  all  buds  myself  from  selected  bearing  trees  and  personally  superintend  all  work  in  nursery 
and  employ  only  Intelligent,  trustworthy  help. 

Trees  strong,  thrifty  and  healthy,  aud  grown  on  new  soil. 

ADDRESS    FOK    FKICKS,    ItOX    4.    SAN   .FOSE.  CAL. 


Rural  Press 


List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Reported  by  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.,  Pioneer 
Patent  Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  JAN.  11,  1897. 

597,252.— Thrasher  Feeder  —  F.  H.  Ackerman, 
Shedds,  Or. 

597,257.— Fruit  Drier— A.  H.  Blackburn,  Peta- 
luma,  Cal. 

597,101.— Wrench— F.  O.  Collins,  Vancouver,  Wash. 
597,175.— Anti-Friction  Bearing— J.  R.  Coryelle, 
S.  F. 

597,316.-  Well  Borer— G.  W.  Durbrow,  Salton, 
Cal. 

597,273.— Apparatus  for  Raising  Liquids  —  R. 

W.  Elliott,  Brentwood,  Cal. 
597,237  — Gate— L.  M.  Hawes,  Sacramento,  Cal. 
596^)98.— Bicycle  Canteen— Hawkins  &  Gardner, 

597.166.  — Compass— Heinrich  &  Wood,  S.  F. 
597,287.— Bicycle  attachment—  F.  P.  Hurst,  Au- 
rora, Or. 

597.167.  — Vehicle  Jack— J.  F.  Killian,  Stockton, 
Cal 

597,116.— Tank— A.  W.  Krause,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 
597,241.— Screen  for  Ditches—  N.  Lamb,  Yreka, 
Cal. 

597,295.— Pencil  Holder— O.  R.  Pihl,  Portland,  Or. 
597,301.— Change  Making  Device — A.  A.  Smith, 

Aberdeen,  Wash. 
597,336.— Head  Rest— Nellie  R.  Stone,  Bryanmawr, 

Cal 

597,210.— Peanut  Heater  —  T.  M.  Walker,  Port- 
land, Or. 

28.159.  — Design  Bearing  Bracket— R.  H.  Postle- 
thwaite,  S.  F. 

28.160.  — Design  Bearing  Bracket— R.  H.  Pustle- 
ihwaite,  S.  F. 

28,ifil.— Design  Bearing  Bracket— R.  H.  Postle- 
thwaito,  S.  F. 

28,153 —Bicycle  Carrier— R.  U  Woodward,  Ala- 
meda, Cal. 

Note.— Plain  and  Certified  Copies  of  U.  9.  and  For- 
eign patents  obtained  by  Dewey.  Strongr&Co.,  by  mat1 
or  telegraphic  order.  American  and  Korelgu  patent* 
secured,  and  general  patent  business  transnftec" 
with  perfect  security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  In 
the  shortest  possible  time. 


Notices  of  Recent  Patents. 


Among  the  patents  recently  obtained 
through  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific 
Press  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency,  the 
following  are  worthy  of  special  mention  : 

Chloridizing  Silver  Ores. — Ernst  Heili- 
gendorfer,  Canelas,  Estado  de  Durango,  Mex- 
ico. No.  597,238.  Dated  Jan.  11,  1808.  This 
invention  relates  to  a  process  for  chloridizing 
silver  ores  so  that  a  much  larger  quantity 
of  the  precious  metals  can  be  saved,  and  the 
objections  to  a  combination  of  chlorination 
and  amalgamation  and  those  attendant  upon 
what  is  known  as  a  chloridizing  roasting  pro- 
cess are  overcome.  It  consists  essentially  in 
subjecting  the  ore,  either  raw  or  oxidized,  to 
the  action  of  copper  chloride  in  conjunction 
with  chloride  of  sodium  under  certain  condi- 
tions which  will  produce  the  reactions  with 
the  ores  treated,  which  is  especially  advan- 
tageous with  rebellious  ores. 

Self-cleaning  Screen  for  Ditches. — N. 
Lamb,  Yreka,  Cal.  No.  597,241.  Dated  Jan. 
11,  1898.  The  object  of  this  invention  is  to 
provide  an  automatically  operating  device  by 
which  ditches  may  be  cleared  of  chips  and 
other  refuse  which  float  in  the  ditches,  aDd 
also  to  prevent  fish  from  entering  the  ditches 
where  the  same  water  is  employed  in  pisci- 
culture. This  invention  consists  essentially 
of  a  series  of  vertical  bars  or  teeth  fixed  at 
the  lower  ends  to  a  horizontal  rod  and  a 
series  of  ^curved  teeth  fixed  spirally  upon  a 
revolving  shaft,  so  that  these  teeth  will  pass 
between  the  vertical  bars  and  lift  up  any 
material  which  may  be  flowing  through  the 
ditch  and  arrive  at  these  bars.  The  material 
is  thrown  out  at  one  side  through  an  em- 
brasure, where  it  falls  upon  the  ground  or 
into  a  suitable  receptacle.  The  revolving 
shaft  carrying  spirally  arranged  teeth  is  ro- 
tated by  means  of  a  water-wheel,  journaled 
a  little  distance  therefrom,  so  that  the  cur- 
rent of  water  in  the  ditch  will  turn  this 
wheel.  A  belt  or  band  from  the  water-wheel 
shaft  to  the  shaft  of  the  spiral  arms  will  turn 
the  latter.  The  vertical  bars  are  sufficiently 
near  together  to  prevent  the  refuse  passing 
between,  and  will  also  prevent  young  fish 
which  may  have  escaped  from  their  nurseries 
from  passing,  and  the  revolving  arms  passing 
between  these  vertical  bars  will  lift  any- 
thing which  arrives,  and,  by  reason  of  their 
spiral  arrangement,  discharge  it  to  one  side. 
In  the  case  of  fish,  they  may  be  delivered  into 
a  receiver  containing  water,  so  that  they  can 
be  preserved  alive. 

Subterranean  Electric  Conduit.— Wm. 
p.  M.  Howard,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  No. 
596,812.  Dated  January  4,  1898.  This  inven- 
tion relates  to  a  means  for  transmitting  and 
supplying  an  electric  current  to  movable 
objects,  and  is  more  especially  designed  to 
provide  a  subterranean  electric  conduit  within 
which  the  trolley  wires,  rods  or  tracks  are 
suspended,  insulated,  and  protected  from  the 
action  of  moisture,  the  tendency  to  leakage, 
and  induced  currects.  The  object  of  this  in- 
vention is  to  transmit  underground  electric 
currents  from  conducting  or  trolley  wires  to 
a  moving  object  with  safety,  economy  and 
durability,  both  mechanically  and  electrically, 
thus  conveying  a  current  of  high  electrical 
efficiency  at  a  small  cost  of  maintenance,  and 
avoiding  the  use  of  the  unsightly  poles  and 
naked  wires  employed  in  ordinary  trolley  sys- 
tems, together  with  the  danger  arising  from 
su.cn  wires  on  account  of  the  necessary  high 
voltage  of  the  current  carried  by  them.  The 
invention  is  especially  adaptable  to  the  trans- 
mission of  an  electric  current  to  street  cars 
for  the  purpose  of  propelling  them.  The  con- 
duit consists  of  two  concentric  tubes  made  of 
iron  or  other  suitable  material,  the  outer 
tube  enclosing  the  inner  one,  which  is  held  in 
position  by  iron  columns  or  standards  cen- 
trally fixed  in  the  bottom  of  the  outer  tube  1 


and  having  the  inner  tube  bolted  or  other- 
wise secured  upon  the  inner  ends  of  the 
standards.  The  outer  tube  has  a  longitudinal 
slot  made  in  the  upper  part  of  its  periphery, 
forming  a  continuous  channel  through  which 
connection  is  made  from  the  car  to  the  inte- 
rior of  the  tube.  The  interior  tube  is  left 
open  at  the  bottom  for  about  one-fourth  the 
circumference  and  the  edges  are  turned  in- 
wardly to  form  guide  rails  for  a  plow  or  car- 
rier which  is  adapted  to  travel  thereon.  The 
electric  current  is  transferred  from  the  trol- 
ley wires,  which  are  contained  in  the  inner 
tube,  to  the  moving  object,  or  the  circuit  is 
completed  by  means  of  the  traveling  plow  or 
carrier,  the  plates  forming  this  carrier  pro- 
jecting downwardly  through  the  opening  in 
the  bottom  of  the  inner  tube,  thence  curving 
around  so  as  to  encircle  this  tube  out  of  con- 
tact with  it  and  the  outer  tube.  These  plates 
unite  in  a  shank  which  passes  up  through  the 
slot  in  the  outer  tube  and  makes  connection 
with  the  car.  A  peculiarly  arranged  truss 
frame  supports  the  shank  and  the  connected 
plows,  springs  being  so  arranged  that  a  free- 
dom of  movement  is  allowed  when  the  car 
passes  curves,  and  the  plow  is  allowed  to  ad- 
just itself  to  the  curvature  of  the  slot. 

Automatic  Gate. — Levi  M.  Hawes,  Sacra- 
mento, Cal.  No.  597,237.  Dated  Jan.  11,  1898. 
This  invention  relates  to  improvements  in 
gates  of  that  class  which  are  adapted  to  be 
opened  and  closed  by  the  approaching  and  re- 
ceding vehicle.  It  consists  essentially  of  a 
fixed  post  to  which  the  gate  is  hinged,  upper 
hmge  pins  bent  diagonally  having  supporting 
bracket  braces,  corresponding  eyes  let  into 
ar.d  fixed  to  the  top  of  the  inner  ends  of  the 
gate,  concaved  segments  fixed  to  the  lower 
ends  of  the  inner  gate  stiles  and  correspond- 
ing segments  pivoted  to  the  bottom  of  the 
fixed  post  having  sockets  upon  each  side  of 
their  pivot  points  adapted  to  engage  the  ends 
of  the  gate  stile  segments,  so  that  the  gate 
is  retained  in  a  closed  position  when  the 
t urnable  segments  are  in  their  normal  posi- 
tion, and  is  tilted  so  as  to  swing  when  the 
the  segments  are  turned  to  an  angle. 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

GOMBAULT'S 

'Caustic 
Balsam 

k  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Care 
The  Safest,  Beat  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horteo 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING-   Impossible  to  produce  srar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Prico  8 1 .50  per  bottle.    Sold  by  drugglBts,  or 
sent  by  express,  charge*  patd,  with  full  directions 
for  Its  use.  .  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THB  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  O. 


16  to  I. 


PAGK  FKNTK  has  Hi  cross-ties  to  1  ro<1.  Wire 
fences  with  cross  ba rs  I  hree.  four  or  five  feet  apart 
will  not  hold  hoys,  sheep  or  even  cattle  for  a  great 
while.  M  to  1  is  about  the  proper  distance.  See 
"ad"  in  next  issue. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  PENCE  CO..  Adrian.  Mich. 


YOU  GET  THE  DIFFERENCE 

between  the  wholesale  price  anil  the 
retail  iiriee  when       buy  woven  wire 
fenee  from  ua. 

SggjWE  SELL  ONLY  DIRECT  TO  THE 
FARMER  AT  WHOLESALE  PRICE 
AND  WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT. 

s  j.iotlt.    The  fence  is  as  good  u  the 
iili|{  that  anv  other  fenre  will  turn 
i"l  slip.    1'rieeswav  .town.  Write 
ll  discount. 

51  Old  St.  Petiria.  ill. 


MAN'S  « 
BEST 
FRIEND 

often  suffers  unneces- 
sarily for  lack  of  a 
proper  remedy  for  his  , 
ailments.  Kelieve  his 
suffering  and  make  him  Bound  by  using  ( 

•QUINN'S  ointment: 

*  fit  cures  curbs,  splints,  spavins,  »  tad  puffs  and  i 
I  lium  lies—  mn kt  s  c  lean, sound  leers.  Price »1.60, 
nailer  size  50e,  ntall  druggists  or  w  rite  us  direct. 

t  W.  B.  EDDY  &  CO. Whitehall,  N.V. 


DRILLING  MACHINES  of 

all  kinds  and  sizes  for 
drilling  vvoIIk  (or  house, 
farm,  City  and  Village 
Water  Works,  Facto- 
ries, Ice  Plants,  Brew- 
eries,  Irrigation,    Coal  and 
Mineral  Prospecting,  Oil  and 
Gas,  etc.    Latest  and  Best.  30 
years  experience.  WRITE  US 
WHAT  YOU  WANT. 

LOOMIS  &  NYMAN,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 


LIGHTNING  WELL  MACH'Y" 
PUMPS,  AIR    LIFTS,  .ri  1 
GASOLINE    ENGINES  Wjm 

THE   AMERICAN    WELL  WORKS.JS^aS? 

AURORA  ILL. -CHICAGO  .-  OA  L  L  AS  ,  TEX  .  6y  ■ 


The  Best  Offering  of  Registered  Here- 
ford Cattle  Ever  Made  in  America. 

SUNNY  SLOPE,  EMPORIA,  LYONS  CO  ,  KANSAS, 

 WILL  ON  

March  2  eirid  3,  1898, 

OFFER  AT  PUHLIC  AUCTION  ON  THE  HOME  FARM 

156  Head  of  Registered  Hereford  rattle  of  the  Highest  Quality  and  Most  Fashionable  Breeding.  4<t 
Head  of  These  are  Our  Recent  Importation  of  the  Best  Animals  from  the  Best  Herds  in  Eugland 
Auctioneers:   Col.  J.  W.  Judy,  Col.  F.  M.  Woods,  Col.  S.  A.  Sawyer,  Col.  F  M  Sparks 
ADDRESS  l-OR  CATALOGUES  SUNNY  SLOPE,  EMPORIA,  LYONS  CO.,  KANSAS. 


Always  in  the  Lead! 

In  the  face  of  the  strongest  competition  ever  known 
at  a  California  State  Fair  our  swine  herd  ajraln  carried 
off  the  majority  of  the  premiums.  Why?  Because  we 
have  the  best  pips  in  the  Slate.  Choice  pigs  from  prize 
winners  ready  to  ship  at  reasonable  prices.  Write  for 
Catalogue  and  Prices. 

SESSIONS    &  CO, 
Lynwood  Creamery,  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm, 
JAS.  R.  Boal,  M'g'r.    P.  O.  Box  686,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Breeders'  Directory. 

Improved  Pacific  Incubator. 

Six  lines  or  less  in  this  directory  at  50c  per  line  per 
month. 

Absolutely  Self -Regulating, 

^rffl^TMffil          Send  stamp  for  our  catalogue 
flKi^KLJ          of  Incubators,    Wire  Netting, 
^HpMp0ir^.       Blooded  Fowls  and  Poultrv  Ap- 
Pllances  generally.  Rememhni 

;*5Sfi5fe^^[     PACIFIC  INCUBATOR  CO., 
-afe*r>'^^^^'  1317  Castro  St.,      Oakland,  Ca 

Horses  and  Cattle. 

V.  H.  HI'RKE,  626  Market  St.,  S.  F.  Holsteins. 
winners  for  three  years  of  State  Fair  butter  eon- 
tests;  Jerseys  and  Durhams  competing.  New 

JERSEYS,  IKII.STKINS  &  DURHAMS.  Best 
Butter  and  Milk  Slock.  Thoroughbred  Hogs  and 
Poultry,  Willnin  Miles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  1876. 


JERSEYS— The  best  A.  J.  C.  C.  registered  prize  herd 
Is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.   Animals  for  sale. 


BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danrllie.  Cal. 


PETER  BAXJE  «  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses.  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


Poultry. 


M  RS.  J.  <}.  FREDERICKS,  Mad  son.  Cal  Fresh 
Eggs  In  small  or  large  lots  at  reasonable  prices 
from  choice  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns.  Black  and 
White  Minorcas. 


PARK  VIEW  I'OI  LTRY  YARDS.  We  have 
purchased  IheF.  P.  Lowell  stock  of  Tliorooijlibrril 
Poultry,  including  prize-icinninn  W'hitr  and  Jtlack 
Langslums.  F.  K.  Tow  asend  <v  Co.,  lO'.'fi  J  street. 
Sacramento,  dealers  in  Monitor  Incubators  and 
Poultry  Supplies.   Catalogue  Free. 


W.  H.  YOUNG,  Stockton.  Cal.  Incubators.-Brocd- 
ers.  Poultry.  Pigeon  &  Dog  Supplies.  Catalog  free. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Cal.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  Black  Minor- 
cas. White  Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorns.  Fine 
Stock  and  Eggs  for  sale.   Send  for  circular. 

WILLIAM  NILES  JH  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 


SEND  FDR  CATALOGUE  OF  CALIFORNIA'S 

greatest  poultry  farm.  J.  W.  Forgeus  &  Co., 
Santa  Cruz,  Cal.   Belgian  Hares. 


CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton,  Cal. 
Send  for  illustrated  and  descriptivecatalogue.  free, 


EXCELSIOR  POULTRY  YARD,  Kingsburg.Cal. 
Seud  for  circulars  describing  stock. 


WELLINGTON'S    IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.  Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 


MANHATTAN  EGG  FOOD,  Red  Ball  Brand,  at 
all  grocers;  or  wholesale,  Tillman  &  Bendel,  S.  F. 


Swine 


ELIAS  GALLUP,  Breeder  of  Poland  China  Hogs, 
Hanford,  Kings  Co.,  Cal. 

BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS, 

Best  Stock;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  Miles  &  Co., 
Los  Angeles.  Cal.    Established  In  1876. 

J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  9an  Joaquin  Co ,  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire.  Poland-China  and  Essex  Swine, 


CHAS.  A.  STOYVK,  Breeder  Improved  Berkshire 
and  Poland-China  Hogs.   Box  283,  Stockton. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


J.  B.  HOYT,  Bird's  Landing,  Cal.  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Cross- 
bred Merino  and  Shropshire  sheep.  Rams  for  sale. 
Prices  to  suit  the  times.  Correspondence  solicited. 


Dogs. 


MISS  DELLA  BEACH,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Reg'd  Thoroughbred  Scotch  Collie  Shepherd  Dogs. 


Blake,    Moffltt    <fc    T  o  u;  n  e  , 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

512  to  516  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFF1TT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE,  McFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or. 


THE  WHOLE  STORY 
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RELIABLE  INCUBATOR  &  BROODER  CO.,  Quincy.  111. 


THE  SUCCESSFUL  INCUBATOR 

machine  for  hatching  strong,  healthy 
chicks.     Self-regulating,  patent 
turning  trays,  drying   room  for 
j§|  chicks,  non-explosive  lamp— just  a 
few  of  its  good  points.  Sold  under 
positive  guarantee  to  work  perfect- 
ly.  Beautifully  made  and  dura- 
ble. Our  128  page  catalogue  de- 
scribes them  fully;  tells  many 
things  about  poultry  raising  you 
should  know.   Mailed  for  6  cts. 
DES  MOINES  INC.  CO.  Box  540  DES  MOINES, IA. 

Pacific  Oil  and  Lead  Works, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

OIL  CAKE  MEAL, 

•  "  ■  " " — — — — — — — r, 

(OLD  PROCESS ) 

The  Best  Food  for  Stock.   We  Also  Make 

Cocoa  nut  Cake, 

Recommended  Especially  for 

POULTRY  AND  HOGS, 

As  Well  as  for  Other  Kinds  of  Stock,  in  Connection 

with  Oil  Cake. 
(See  Analysis  in  Cal.  Dairy  Ass'n  Report  for  1896.) 

KITTLE  &  CO.,  Agents, 

202  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


-HOME 
f.  REPAIRING  OUTFIT  US  1 


PRICE,  S2.50. 


PRICE,  »1.50. 


HOOKEK  dfc  CO., 

16  and  18  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco. 


IMPROVED 

EXCELSIOR  SEED  SOWER, 

Patented  by 
Jacob  Price. 


FOR  SALE  BY 

L.  C.  MOREHOUSE, 

San  Leandro.  Cal. 

Win,  H.  URAY,  General 
Agent. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
933  MARKET  STREET, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Tear.  :  A.  VAlf  DER  NAILLEN,  Prea't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  $25;  Bullion  and  Chlorination 
Assay,  125;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  150.  Established  1864  Send  for  Circular. 
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Liquid  Air  Intensely  Cold. 

It  is  thought  that  the  question  of 
Future  economy  in  motive  power  may 
be  intimately  associated  with  the  im- 
portant discovery  of  liquefied  air.  There 
are  so  many  uses  to  which  it  can  be  put 
that  scientists  hardly  know  where  its 
usefulness  will  end  if  it  can  be  produced 
at  a  low  rate  of  cost  in  commercial 
quantities.  Among  other  advantages, 
it  is  claimed  that  it  can  be  used  for  il- 
luminating purposes  by  mixing  its  es- 
caping gases  with  atmospheric  air  in 
certain  definite  proportions.  Its  use  in 
physical  experiments  has  been  a  most 
important  one  in  developing  the  action 
of  intense  cold.  A  most  curious  phe- 
nomenon is  shown  in  the  condition  of 
meats  at  the  extremely  low  tempera- 
ture derived  from  the  evaporation  of 
liquid  air.  Mutton  becomes  so  ex- 
tremely hard  that  it  rings  like  a  piece 
of  porcelain  when  struck  with  an  iron 
rod,  and  can  be  crushed  into  a  fine  dry 
powder  with  a  hammer,  muscle,  fat  and 
bone  being  all  mingled  together,  and  as 
dry  as  sand. 

If  a  test  tube  1*  inches  in  diameter, 
having  a  couple  of  pounds  of  mercury 
in  the  bottom,  is  immersed  in  liquid  air, 
the  mercury  will  be  frozen  solid  in  a 
few  seconds,  and  may  be  hammered  out 
and  manipulated  like  lead.  An  alcohol 
thermometer  of  large  size  will  be  frozen 
instantly  upon  being  immersed  in  it, 
and  a  tablespoonful  poured  on  about  a 
liquid  our.ee  of  whiskey  will  freeze  it  at 
once  in  fiat  scales,  giving  the  whole  the 
appearance  of  cyanide  of  potassium.  It 
may  be  emptied  out  on  a  table,  and  will 
remain  frozen  in  that  condition  for 
fully  five  minutes.  A  teacupful  of  liquid 
air  poured  on  top  of  a  tank  of  cold 
water  goes  into  a  spheroidal  state  in- 
stantly, in  globules  of  about  half  the 
size  of  ordinary  marbles,  which  fly 
around  on  the  surface,  leaving  a  trail 
i  f  while  vapor  behind  them.  Tf  any  of 
the  liquid  be  poured  on  silk,  linen  or  cot- 
ton, it  will  be  charred  and  destroyed 
just  as  if  it  had  been  put  in  an  oven  and 
browned,  thcugh  it  will  make  no  change 
in  the  color. 

Professor  Linde  of  Munich  has  dis- 
covered a  method  of  liquifying  air 
which  is  considered  one  of  the  most  in- 
genious methods  recently  known.  It 
is  to  be  sold  by  the  quart  in  iron  bot- 
tles. A  quart  bottle  will  do  the  work 
of  a  ten-pound  piece  of  ice.  A  consid- 
erable reduction  in  cost  will  be  neces- 
sary, however,  before  this  commodity 
will  take  the  place  of  ice  in  our 
refrigerators,  and  even  if  it  were 
cheaper  there  seems  to  be  no  way  of 
moderating  the  cold. 

Instead  of  chilling  the  air  moder- 
ately in  an  ice  box,  it  freezes  every- 
thing solid  ;  but  this  will  doubtless  be 
overcome  in  time.  In  handling  the 
bottles  the  fingers  will  be  instantly 
frozen  if  they  are  not  covered  with 
insulating  gloves  of  rubber.  In  a  few 
years,  it  is  claimed,  the  methods  may 
be  so  perfected  that  liquid  air  will  be 
used  entirely  for  refrigeration  instead 
of  ice. 


A  plan  for  constructing  an  under- 
ground pipe,  that  is  not  to  be  subjected 
to  a  great  pressure,  has  been  employed 
in  France  with  satisfactory  results.  A 
trench  is  dug  and  the  bottom  levelled 
with  cement  mortar;  an  inflated  rub- 
ber tube  covered  with  canvas  is  then 
laid  in  and  cement  is  poured  around 
and  over  it.  The  trench  is  then  filled 
in  and  the  tube  deflated  and  with- 
drawn. It  is  said  that  ti-inch  pipes 
have  been  made  of  hydraulic  lime  and 
sand  at  a  cost  of  22  cents  per  yard. 


State  of  Ohio,  City  ok  Toledo,  1 

Lucas  County,  /  " 

Fhank  J.  Cheyney  makes  oath  that  he  is  the 
senior  partner  of  the  rirm  of  K.  J.  Cheyney  &  Co., 
doing  business  in  the  City  of  Toledo.  County  ami 
Siaie  aforesaid,  and  that  said  tirm  will  pay  t  ho 
sum  of  ONE  HUNDRED  DOLLAKS  for  each  a  nd 
every  case  of  Catakkh  that  cannot  be  cured  by 
the  use  of  Hall's  catakkh  Cuke. 

Sworn  to   before  me  and   subscribed    in  my 
presence,  this  «th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  188(5. 
(— f — 'i  A.  W.  CiLEASON, 

\         I  Notary  Public. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally,  and 
acts  directly  on  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of 
the  system.   Send  for  testimonials,  free. 

F.  J.  CHEYNEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  liv  Druggists,  75c. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


The  following  process,  invented  by 
Mr.  Rubbineck,  for  metallizing  wood, 
is  thus  described  by  Les  Months:  "The 
wood  is  first  immersed  for  three  or 
four  days,  according  to  its  permea- 
bility, in  a  caustic  alkaline  lye  (.calcare- 
ous soda)  at  a  temperature  from  75  de- 
grees to  !»0  degrees.  From  thence  it 
passes  immediately  into  a  bath  of  hy- 
posulphite of  calcium,  to  which  is 
ade'ed,  after  24  or  36  hours,  a  concen- 
trated solution  of  sulphur  in  caustic 
potash.  The  duration  of  the  bath  is 
about  48  hours,  and  its  temperature  is 
from  35  to  50  degrees.  Finally  the 
wood  is  immersed  for  30  or  50  hours  in 
a  hot  solution  (35  degrees  to  50  de- 
grees) of  acetate  of  lead.  The  process, 
as  may  be  seen,  is  a  long  one,  but  the 
results  are  surprising.  The  wood  thus 
prepared,  after  having  undergone  a 
proper  drying  at  a  moderate  tempera- 
ture, acquires  under  a  burnisher  of 
bard  wood  a  polished  surface,  and  as- 
sumes a  very  brilliant  metallic  lustre. 
The  lustre  is  still  further  increased  if 
the  surface  of  the  wood  be  first  rubbed 
with  a  piece  of  lead,  tin,  or  zinc,  and 
be  afterwards  polished  with  a  glass  or 
porcelain  burnisher.  The  wood  thus 
assumes  the  appearance  of  a  true 
metallic  mirror,  and  is  very  solid  and 
resistant." 


Lord  Kelvin  showed  in  a  recent  ad- 
dress that  all  the  oxygen  in  the  atmos- 
phere probably  came  from  the  action 
of  sunlight  on  plants.  When  the  earth 
was  a  globe  of  hot  liquid  it  contained  no 
vegetable  fuel,  and  probably  no  free 
oxygen.  But  as  it  cooled  off  plants 
appeared  on  its  surface,  and  these  be- 
gan to  evolve  oxygen  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  sunbeams.  Upon  the 
oxygen  thus  derived  we  depend  upon 
the  maintenance  of  life  by  breathing. 
When  we  burn  coal,  or  other  vegetable 
fuel,  we  use  up  oxygen,  and  it  is  to 
plants  again  that  we  owe  the  restora- 
tion of  the  oxygen  thus  lost  to  the  air. 
If  they  failed  to  keep  up  a  sufficient 
supply,  the  atmosphere  would  gradu- 
ally part  with  its  oxygen,  and  the  in- 
habitants of  the  earth  would  gradually 
disappear  in  consequence  of  asphyxia- 
tion. 

The  lamp-chimney  Index 
is  worth  some  dollars  a  year 
to  you  —  free. 

Write  Marheth  Pittsburgh  Pa 


Pacific  Reversible  Disc  Harrow, 

4-foot,  5-foot  and  6-foot  sizes  in  16  or  30-inch  discs. 

We  guarantee  that  this  Harrow  can  be  more 
quickly  reversed  than  any  machine  in  the  market. 

Our  prices  are  a  revelation. 

An  extension  can  be  furnished  admitting  of  a 
space  of  between  5  and  6  feet  between  gangs.  A 
center  cut  device  can  be  furnished,  If  desired 

HOOKER  &  CO., 
16  and  18  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco, 

RAISIN  SEEDER  FOR  50  CTS.  £ft 

We  are  tired  of  selling 
dealers  and  waiting  flu  days 
for  our  money,  so  we  will 
sell  housekeepers  at  Job- 
bers' prices. 

Send  SO  cents,  and  we 
will  mail  you  postpaid  one 
of  our  best 

Bay  State  Raisin  Seeders. 

Guaranteed  to  seed  1  fi>.  of 
raisins  In  5  minutes.  Simple 
to  operate  and  easy  to  clean. 

Easton  Specially  Mfg.  Co.,  64  Federal  St,,  Boston. 

An  Klein  watch  alw  ays  has  the  word  "  Klgln  " 
on  the  w  orks.   Elg-iii  National  Watch  Co..  Elgin,  111. 


Knockoe«dtby  Lumbago? 

It's  because  you  don't  cure  it  with  ST.  JACOBS  OIL,  which  pen- 
etrates to  the  seat  of  the  pain  and  subdues,  soothes,  cures. 


HAZARD  POWDER. 

It  is  Quick, 
Clean,  Strong 
And  Reliable. 


ftLrtfMSOIN    I  ■ .    I'MELPS,  Agt. 

421  MARKET  ST.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


HEALDS 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE. 
•-J4  Tout  Street.      ...      San  Francisco. 

Has  h  National  reputation  for  irood  work. 

Its  Departments  of  Bookkeeping  and  Business 
Practice.  Shorthand  and  Typing.  Penmanship. 
Modern  Languages,  English  Branches.  Telegraphy. 
Civil.  Mining  and  Electrical  Engineering.  Survey- 
ing, Assaying,  etc.,  are  practical  in  every  detail,  as 
is  attested  by  the  1i;.IH1U  graduates  who  are  now 
successfully  applying  their  knowledge. 

Students  can  enter  at  any  lime.  Ladles  admitted 
to  all  Departments.  Pupils  receive  individual  In- 
struction. Twenty  teachers.   Moderate  charges. 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  College  Journal. 


IT  CURES  DISEASE. 

IT  HAS  CURED  OTHERS  AND  WILL  CURE  YOU. 

WM,  RADAM'S  MICROBE  KILLER. 

Antiseptic.  Tonic  and   Itlnnd  Purifier. 

Write  or  call  for  pamphlet,  free:  "Disease,  the 
Cause  and  Cure." 


Kangcura  Sprudcl  Salts:  Nature's  remedy  for 
constipation.   Price,  50  cents  per  bottle. 

Prof.   L   T.    Kliielmrt's   Tape  Worm  Cure: 

Guaranteed  to  remov.-  all  Tape  Worms.  Advice 
free.   Correspondence  confidential. 


Write,  wire  or  call. 

RADAM'S  MICROBE  KILLER  CO  . 

1340  MARKET  ST.,  SAH  FRAHC1SC0,  CAL. 

Branch:   '.'16  S.  Uroadway,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


o/  STRONGER  and  cost  no  more 
°  tlinn  the  "ltl  style. 


50 

Stanley's  Corrugated 

Steel  Hinges. 

They  do  not  break,  a»  they  ismiMH  hind  mi  the  pin 
'  £j»od  looking  loo.    Ask  for  ihcm  ai  your  dealer's. 
S»-tid  for  descriptive  booklet  to 

Trir  STANLEY  WORKS,  New  Britain  Conn. 


MONEY  IN  HONEY! 

l  ite  Weekly 

American  Bee  Journal 

Tel N  all  about  ft. 

Sample  Copy  Mailed  Free 

G.W.YORK  &  CO. 
I|K  vi..'  •.  St..  CIIC1M,  ILL. 


DANDY  STEEL  PLOW  DOUBLETREES 

PRICE  PER  SET.  *l. 
H  O  O  KER    &  CO., 

I(»  AMI  18  URL' MM  ST.,  SAX  FRANCISCO. 

TREE  WASH,  OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    W.   JACKSON   dfc  CO. 
Sole  Agent*.     -      -      No.  226  Market  Street. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


"BOSS  WASHER." 

GREATEST  SAYER  OF 
HOUSEHOLD  LABOR 
EYER  INVENTED. 

With  Points  of  I 
lenee  found  in  no  other 
Washing  Machine 
on  the  market. 

Free  from  Every  Objection. 
Guaranteed  Satisfactory. 

W.  C.  RARIG,  Agent, 

l.'.'l  Klug  St.,  San  Francisco.  He  nil  for  Circular. 


fPATENTS 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO'S 

Patent  Agency. 


Our  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency  presents 
many  and  Important  advantages  as  a  Home 
Agency  over  all  others,  by  reason  of  long  estab 
Ushment,  great  experience,  thorough  system,  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  subjects  of  inventions 
In  our  own  community,  and  our  most  extensive  law 
and  reference  library,  containing  official  American 
reports,  with  full  copies  of  U.  S.  Patents  since 
1872.  All  worthy  Inventions  patented  through 
Dewey.  Stkom;  &  Co.'s  Patent  Agency  will  have 
the  benefit  of  a  description  In  the  Mining  ami 
Scientific  Pr«$t.  We  transact  every  branch  of 
patent  business,  and  obtain  patents  in  all  coun 
tries  which  grant  protection  to  inventors.  The 
large  majority  of  U.  S.  and  foreign  patents  issued 
to  inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  have  been  ob- 
tained through  our  agency.  We  can  give  the  best 
and  mutt  reliable  advice  as  to  the  patentability 
of  new  inventions.  Our  prices  are  as  low  as  any 
tlrst-class  agencies  in  the  Eastern  States,  while 
our  advantages  for  Pacilic  Coast  inventors  are  far 
superior.   Advice  and  circulars  free. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 

PATENT  AGENTS, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


GOING  TO  ALASKA? 

We  Outfit  Prospectors  COMPLETELY. 
We  Do  It  BETTER  and  CHEAPER  than 
anyone  else. 

HOME  SUPPLY  CO  ,  217-219-221  Drumm  St.,  S.  F. 


jut  ipbusyhY. 


By  GUSTAV  KI9KN. 


A  Practical  Treatise  on  Raisin  Grapes, 

Their  History,  Culture  and  Caring. 

This  Is  the  Standard  Work  on  the  Raisin  Industry 
In  California.  I:  has  been  approved  by  Prof.  Hil- 
gard,  Prof.  Wlckson,'  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Wetmore  and  a 
multitude  of  Practical  Balsln  Growers. 

Sold  only  by  Thk  Dkwxy  Publishing  Co.,  or  lis 
agents  at  the  uniform  price  of  93.00,  postage  pre- 
paid. Orders  should  be  addressed: 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

330  Market  Street,  Han  Fran  risen,  Cal. 


January  29,  1898. 


The  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 


Produce  Market. 


San  Francisco,  January  26,  1898. 


9\% 
91% 
9\% 
91% 
93*4 
93% 


81  ?i® 
84%® 

— @ 


X27„ 

83 '4 
84Ve 
84 
84  \ 
8474 


July. 
6s  10  d 
6sl0^d 
7s  0  d 
7s  OMd 
7s  Ijfcd 
7s  l%d 


Dec. 

$1  28l/,S  

1  30^01  31% 
1  33   (|1  33* 


Chicago  Wheat  Futures. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows 
for  the  week  named,  price  being  per  bushel : 

July, 

Wednesday  $  91*®~ 

Thursday   92*® 

Friday   92%  @ 

Saturday   92y® 

Monday    ® 

Tuesday   93'4@ 

Liverpool  Futures. 

Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  Red  Winter  per 

cental  in  Liverpool  were  as  follows  for  the 

week : 

May. 

Wednesday  7s  O'sd 

Thursday  7s  \%d 

Friday  7s  2?gd 

Saturday  7s  2%d 

Monday  7s  4  d 

Tuesday  7s  4*d 

San  Francisco  Futures. 

The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco  Call 

Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  was 

as  follows : 

May. 

Thursday  $1  39   @i  38% 

Friday    1  39*<31  39 

Saturday   1  39*@1  3SH 

Monday    (31  

Tuesday   1  407a(S\  40* 

Wednesday   1  40Vf®l  41% 

Wheat. 

The  wheat  market  has  been  against  buyers 
the  current  week,  and  is  decidedly  firmer 
than  at  date  of  last  report.  In  milling  grades 
there  has  been  a  quotable  improvement  of 
fully  50c  per  ton,  and  buyers  have  found  it 
difficult  to  secure  desirable  qualities  at  the  |' 
advance.  Values  for  shipping  wheat  were  not 
well  defined,  owing  to  inactivity  in  the  same, 
but  exporters  could  not  have  purchased  freely 
without  paying  an  advance  of  50c  to  $1  per  ton 
over  figures  lately  bid.  The  improvement  was 
due  to  stiffer  markets  East  and  in  Europe, 
and  also  to  unfavorable  crop  weather  in  this 
State.  A  decrease  of  730,000  bushels  was  re- 
ported this  week  in  the  visible  supply  on  the 
Atlantic  side.  Much  of  the  wheat  in  the  East 
is  under  strong  control  and  is  being  held  for 
higher  figures.  There  has  been  a  decided  fall- 
ing off  in  the  deliveries  of  imported  wheat  in 
Great  Britain,  leaving  the  quantity  now  ar- 
riving less  than  estimated  current  require- 
ments. Thus  all  conditions  for  the  time  being 
tend  to  give  a  strong  tone  to  the  market. 

Ship  owners,  or  more  correctly  speaking, 
their  representatives  and  agents,  are  making 
strenuous  efforts  to  show  that  stiffer  and 
higher  rates  for  ocean  freights  will  prevail 
the  coming  season  than  have  been  current  the 
present  season  up  to  date.  Any  upward  move- 
ment in  freights  must,  of  course,  be  accom- 
panied by  a  corresponding  depression  in  wheat 
values,  all  other  conditions  hingeing  on  the 
situation  being  equal.  The  argument  is  ad- 
vanced that  ships  which  were  chartered  to 
arrive  during  the  current  harvest  year  had  to 
accept  lower  rates  than  if  they  had  waited 
for  spot  engagement.  Having  had  this  experi- 
ence, it  is  assumed  they  will  not  repeat  the 
experiment  the  coming  season.  A  further  ar- 
gument used  in  favor  of  stiffer  freight  rates 
the  coming  summer  is  that  much  tonnage  will 
be  diverted  to  coast  business,  on  account  of 
the  rush  to  the  new  mining  regions  of  the 
North.  The  reason  set  forth  in  the  interest 
of  ship  owners,  that  higher  freight  rates  will 
have  to  be  paid  in  1898  than  were  current  in 
1897  for  deep-sea  ships  in  the  grain  carrying 
trade,  are  not  wholly  without  merit.  It  does 
not  follow  by  any  means,  however,  that  the 
forecast  in  favor  of  ships  and  naturally  against 
wheat  will  develop  as  predicted.  That  the 
Klondike  excitement  will  draw  off  sufficient 
tonnage  to  materially  affect  deep-sea  freights 
is  extremely  doubtful.  It  is  now  known  that 
steam  vessels  suitable  for  the  Alaskan  trade 
are  being  diverted  here  from  other  portions  of 
the  world,  and  this  extra  amount  may  prove 
more  than  sufficient  for  the  increased  require- 
ments. Furthermore,  the  prospects  of  im- 
proved ocean  freights  will  tend  to  attract  dis- 
engaged vessels  this  way.  While  deep-sea 
freights  for  grain  may  be  tolerably  firm  early 
in  the  season,  the  chances  are  favorable  for 
their  ruling  lower  later  in  the  year,  to  the 
decided  benefit  of  wheat. 

California  Milling  «1  42*@1  47* 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  40  @1  42* 


Oregon  Valley   1  37*@1  42V, 

Walla  Walla  Blue  Stem   1  42*@1  47* 

Walla  Walla  Club   1  32*@1  42* 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No 
1  white  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week  were 
as  follows  for  the  options  named  : 

May,  1898,  delivery,  $1.38^@1.41%. 

December,  1898,  delivery,  $1.28%@1  33%. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of  Call 
Board,  May  wheat  sold  at  $1.40^@1.4l% ; 
December,  1898,  $1.3201.33%. 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows  : 

1896-97.  1897-98. 

Liv.  quotations   7sld@7s2d  7s1ld?i7sll*d 

Freight  rates   15(ai7*s  30@32*s 

Local  market  $1.52*@1  60     $1.41  !4®1.43% 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of  stand- 
ard No.  1  California  in  Liverpool,  and  for  good 
to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

Flour. 

Values  for  this  commodity  show  no  quotable 
improvement,  although  to  be  in  keeping  with 
recent  rates  for  desirable  qualities  of  milling 
wheat,  prices  for  flour  should  show  more  firm- 
ness than  has  lately  been  experienced.  There 
are  no  heavy  spot  supplies,  but  at  the  same 
time  enough  to  accommodate  the  immediate 
demand. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  83  r>0@3  2b 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   3  35fa)3  60 

Country  grades,  extras   4  00<a4  25 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  25@4  50 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   4  50ia)4  65 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   3  90@4  25 

Walla  Walla,  Bakers'  extra   3  90@4  25 

Barley. 

Higher  values  were  established  for  this 
cereal  immediately  following  last  review,  the 
improvement  being  based  on  weather  condi- 
tions. As  a  large  proportion  of  the  barley 
crop  is  grown  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
State,  the  market  for  barley  is  more  sensi- 
tive to  weather  influences  than  is  the  market 
for  wheat.  For  the  next  sixty  or  ninety  days 
there  will  be  little  else  than  a  weather  mar- 
ket for  barley,  as  the  general  tone  and  prices 
will  be  almost  certain  to  bob  up  and  down, 
barometer  like,  with  the  favorable  and  unfa- 
vorable changes  in  the  weather,  as  affecting 
prospects  for  coming  season.  Stocks  now  re- 
maining in  wholesale  hands  are  of  only  mod- 
erate volume.  Trading  in  options  on  Call 
Board  was  not  heavy,  but  the  general  tend- 
ency of  values  was  in  favor  of  sellers.  The 
market  closed  strong. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   97*@1  00 

Feed,  fair  to  good   95   @  97* 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice  1  15  @1  12* 

Chevalier,  No.  I  to  choice   —  @  — 

Chevalier,  No.  2   —  @  — 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No.  1 
feed  barley,  per  cental,  for  the  week  ranged 
as  follows  for  the  options  named : 

May,  1898,  delivery,  89^'§)94%o. 

December,  1898,  delivery,  — @— c. 

Wednesday  at  regular  noon  session  of  the 
Call  Board  May,  1898,  feed  sold  at  93%@94%c. 
Oats. 

Market  for  this  cereal  has  been  moderately 
firm  the  current  week,  with  no  particularly 
heavy  offerings  of  any  description.  Inquiry 
was  mainly  for  cheapest  sorts  and  for  the 
most  select  qualities,  these  selling  more 
promptly  at  full  current  rates  than  did  the 
medium  grades.  The  rather  firm  figures  cur- 
rent on  barley  turned  considerable  attention 
to  low-priced  oats. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed  120  ©125 

White,  good  to  choice  1  15  @1  20 

White,  poor  to  fair  1  10  @1  12* 

Gray,  common  to  choice  1  15   @1  20 

Milling  1  17*®1  20 

Surprise,  good  to  choice    1  20  <ai  27* 

Black  Russian  1  20   ®'  50 

Red  1  10   @1  40 

Corn. 

While  there  was  no  pronounced  change  in 
quotable  values  or  general  tone,  the  tendency 
of  the  market  was  more  favorable  to  the  sell- 
ing interest  than  immediately  prior  to  last 
issue.  The  developed  improvement  was  partly 
due  to  limited  receipts  and  offerings,  but  was 
fully  as  much  or  more  on  account  of  the  rather 
strong  feeling  which  has  been  lately  prevail- 
ing in  the  markets  for  other  feed  cereals. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   97*@1  00 

Large  Yellow  1  02*<&  1  05 

Small  Yellow  1  00   @1  02* 

Eastern  Yellow   —  @  — 

Egyptian  White   —  @  — 

Popcorn,  shelled,  f,  B>   —  @  — 

Rye. 

Market  is  without  any  especially  new  or 
noteworthy  feature.    Values  are   being  as 
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well  sustained  as  during  preceding  week. 
There  is  not  much  arriving  from  any  quarter. 

Good  to  choice,  new  1  05  @1  07* 

Buckwheat. 
Sellers  are  few  and  they  have  very  much 
their  own  way  as  to  prices,   provided,  of 
course,  that  asking  figures  are  kept  within 
reasonable  bounds. 

Good  to  choice  l  60  @1  70 

Silverskin  1  70   @1  80 

Beans- 
There  is  a  moderate  amount  of  business  do- 
ing, but  it  continues,  as  for  some  time  pre- 
vious, to  be  mainly  in  the  filling  of  northern 
coast  orders  and  on  local  account.  Pinks  and 
Small  Whites  received,  perhaps,  more  atten- 
tion than  any  other  two  varieties,  and  also 
led  in  the  matter  of  firmness.  The  market 
for  nearly  all  kinds,  however,  inclined  against 
the  buying  interest.  For  some  descriptions 
an  advance  on  quotations  was  asked,  but 
higher  figures  than  below  noted  were  obtain- 
able only  in  a  small  way.  Limas  proved  an 
exception  to  the  general  course  of  the  market, 
this  variety  ruling  very  quiet  at  present,  be- 
ing dependent  almost  wholly  on  the  East  for 
an  outlet.  Eastern  dealers  appear  to  be 
amply  stocked  for  the  time  being.  The  dry 
weather,  however,  is  causing  holders  of  Limas 
to  be  firmer  in  their  views. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  IDs   1  25  ®1  50 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   1  35  @i  45 

Laay  Washington   1  3U  (all  40 

Butter,  small   1  35  ®1  50 

Butter,  large   1  60  @1  75 

Pinks   2  no  0  2  (n 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   2  90  (S3  00 

Reds   1  60  ®1  75 

Red  Kidneys   2  00  (2  2  25 

Limas,  good  to  choice    1  65  @1  75 

Black-eye  Beans   2  25  @2  50 

Horse  Beans   1  20  ®1  30 

Garbanzos,  large   2  75  @3  00 

Garbanzos.  small   1  60  ®1  75 

The  bean  market  on  the  Atlantic  side  is 
thus  outlined  by  a  New  York  authority,  ac- 
cording to  recent  advices  coming  through  by 
mail,  prices  quoted  being  per  (i0- pound  bushel : 

Receivers  have  been  somewhat  disappointed 
with  the  course  of  trade  this  week.  Demand  fro  n 
some  jobbers  has  shown  no  fore",  and  export 
orders  have  come  to  hand  ratter  slowly.  Offer- 
ings of  Marrow  have  been  fairly  liberal,  partly 
fresh  arrivals,  iind  partly  the  accumulations  of  last 
month,  and  with  only  a  moderate  trade  prices 
have  not  been  more  than  steady :  sales  of  choice 
quality  in  a  jobbing  way  have  been  mainly  at 
$1.4'i,  but  shippers  have  filled  their  orders  at 
$l.37*@1.40,  several  lots  going  at  the  inside 
rate.  No  class  of  trade  has  shown  any  interest  in 
Medium,  and  the  c  ntiuued  dullness  has  weak- 
ened some  holders'  views;  average  choice  lots  can 
be  bought  at  $1.17*.  but  fancy  genuine  Medium 
are  held  at  $1.20,  and  have  reached  that  p-ice  in 
exceptional  instances.  Pea  have  sold  better  than 
Medium,  but  the  effort  to  get  more  than  $1.15  has 
failed.  The  advance  in  Red  Kidney  was  estab- 
lished more  on  account,  of  light  supp'ies,  than  from 
important  export  orders:  shippers  have  purchased 
a  few  hundred  barrels  during  the  week  mainly  at 
$1.70  r.  o  h  .  and  they  can  Still  buy  at  that.  So 
few  While  Kidney  wan  e1  that  prices  have  not 
changed  much.  Turtle  Soup  in  light  receip't  and 
steady,  I'Ut  scarcely  any  ca  1  at  present  L  ma 
very  dull  at  $1.3  I.  Advancing  prices  have  brought 
out  rather  more  trade  for  green  peas,  and  the 
market  closes  firm;  jobbing  sales  of  bags,  both 
green  and  Scotch,  are  mainly  at  outside  quota- 
tions. 

Dried  Peas. 
There  are  few  of  any  sort  arriving,  and 
market  remains  firm  at  last  quoted  advance. 
Select  qualities  are  especially  salable  to  ad- 
vantage. 

Green  Peas,  California  II  75  @1  85 

Niles  Peas   1  40  @1  50 

Hops. 

The  leading  features  of  the  market  in  this 
center  remain  virtually  the  same  as  previ- 
ously noted.  Stocks  are  principally  in  second 
hands  and  are  being  very  steadily  held. 
Dealers  are  not  eager  to  purchase,  however, 
at  figures  correspondingly  as  stiff  as  the 
prices  they  are  contending  for.  Recent  pur- 
chases from  growers  at  full  figures  or  near 
thereto  have  been  of  hops  needed  for  the  fill- 
ing of  immediate  shipping  orders. 
Good  to  choice,  1897  crop   12  @16 

Advices  of  late  date  coming  from  New  York 
by  mail  furnished  the  following  regarding  the 
hop  market : 

The  condit  on  of  the  local  market  has  continued 
quite  favorable  to  the  selling  interest.  A  good 
deal  of  stock  has  come  forward  again  this  week 
but  more  than  4i00  bales  were  in  transit  for  ex- 
port and  the  supply  for  sale  has  been  handled  very 
comfortablv.  Brewers  have  maintained  good  in- 
terest, and  have  bei-n  steady  buyers,  while  ex- 
porters have  been  on  hand  constantly,  though 
their  purchases  have  been  restricted  by  the  in- 
ability to  get  the  class  of  hops  desired  A  very 
firm  feeling  has  prevailed  throughout  and  values 
have  stiffened  a  little;  quotations  cannot  be 
charged  materially  but  nearly  all  grades  are 
moving  up  into  the  next  higher  class.  Really 
choice  State  hops  are  nearly  gone;  the  few  lots 
that  remain  in  first  hands  are  held  for  special 
trade  and  could  not  be  bought  at  the  rates  recently 
current.  For  what  are  now  classed  as  prime  18c 
is  quite  generally  asked,  while  other  qualities 
range  from  I2®17c  forcommon  to  very  eood.  Choice 
P  iciflcs  are  firm  at  19c,  and  olher  grades  sell  from 
18c  down  to  1  'c  for  odd  lots  of  poor  Oregons.  Busi- 
ness in  this  State  has  been  quiet  during  the  week, 
but  for  the  light  ho'dings  growers  ask  more  money. 
The  bulk  of  the  Pacific  coast  hops  has  been  se-'t 
forward.  Moth  mail  and  cable  a  J  vices  from  London 
indicate  stronger  markets  for  ail  grades. 

Wool. 

The  local  market  remains  quiet,  but  pre- 
sents a  healthy  tone.    There  is  considerable 


Wool  still  in  warehouse  here  for  this  late 
date,  probably  8,000,000  pounds,  including 
scoured  stock,  but  it  is  held  with  confidence, 
owners  being  reasonably  certain  that  most,  if 
not  all,  of  it  will  be  required  before  the  cora- 
iDg  clip  becomes  available  for  manufacturers. 
Current  quotations  are  expected  to  be  real- 
ized on  the  Wools  now  stored  in  this  center, 
and  the  expectations  are  certainly  warranted 
when  the  values  prevailing  in  the  East  and 
Europe  are  taken  into  consideration. 

SPRING. 

Oregon  Valley  17  (ai8 

Oregon  Eastern,  choice  13  @I5 

Oregon  Eastern,  fair  to  good  10  ©12 

FALL. 

Middle  County,  free   10  @13 

Do       do      defective   9  ®li 

Northern,  free  11  @I4 

Do      defective  10  ®11 

Southern  Mountain    9  @12 

San  Joaquin  defective    7  @  8* 

Hay  and  Straw. 

Firmness  has  been  the  prominent  feature  of 
the  Hay  market  most  of  the  time  since  last 
review.  Quotations  were  again  marked 
upward,  and  in  some  instances  select 
qualities  commanded  a  slight  advance  on 
quotable  rates.  Values  may  show  no  further 
improvement,  as  they  are  now  on  a  tolerably 
high  plane,  but  no  fears  are  entertained  that 
there  will  be  any  special  accumulations  of 
Hay  in  the  wholesale  center  during  the  bal- 
ance of  the  season.  Straw  is  in  ample  supply 
for  current  requirements,  and  is  offering  at 
former  figures. 

Wheat  13  00@17  00 

Wheat  and  Oat  12  00@16  00 

Oat   12  00®  14  50 

Barley   n  00(o>l)  00 

Clover   11  00®  13  00 

Stock  Hay    10  00@11  00 

Alfalfa  10  00@1!  50 

Compressed  12  00®  17  00 

Straw,  ^  bale   30®  45 

Mlllstufrs. 

A  firm  market  is  being  experienced  for  most 
kinds  of  mill  feed,  the  tendency  being  more 
especially  pronounced  against  buyers  of  Bran 
and  Rolled  Barley,  the  latter  sorts  being  in 
more  active  request  than  Middlings  or  Milled 
Corn. 

Bran.  $  ton   20  50(222  00 

Middlings   22  00@24  00 

Barley,  Rolled  22  00@22  50 

Cornmeal  23  00®23  50 

Cracked  Corn  23  50@24  00 

Seeds. 

Market  is  in  the  main  very  quiet,  and  there 
are  no  changes  of  consequence  to  record  in 
quotable  values.  Mustard  Seed  is  in  such 
light  stock  that  only  nominal  quotations  for 
the  same  can  be  given  at  this  date.  Ad- 
vanced prices  last  quoted  for  Flaxseed  are 
being  well  maintained.  Alfalfa  Seed  is  offer- 
ing freely,  with  market  as  favorable  to  buy- 
ers as  for  some  time  past. 

Per  ctl. 

Mustard,  Yellow  2  75fi3  00 

Mustard,  Trieste  Seed  2  75@3  00 

Mustard,  Wild  Brown  2  00(32  25 

Flax  1  90(32  00 

Per  lb. 

Canary   2M<%2% 

Rape  2*®2% 

Hemp  2%(a3j^ 

Alfalfa,  Utah  5%@6 

Bags  and  Bagging. 

There  are  no  evidences  of  any  trading  of 
consequence  being  done  at  present  in  Bags  or 
Bagging  of  any  description.  Dealers  are 
keeping  very  quiet  and  consumers  are  content 
to  wait,  feeling  confident  that  they  will  not 
lose  anything  by  so  doing.  Grain  Bags  and 
Wool  Sacks  are  expected  to  be  in  quite  lib- 
eral supply  before  they  will  be  needed  for  the 
coming  season. 

Calcutta  Grain   bags,  buyer  July   —  ®— 

Calcutta  Grain  bags,  22x36,  spot   5*®  5% 

State  Prison  bags,  per  100    5  40  @ — 

Wool  sacks,  4  lb  30  ® — 

Wool  sacks,  3*  lb  87  ®— 

Gunnies  10  ® — 

Bean  bags   4*@  4\ 

Fruit  sacks,  cotton   5*ffl  6* 

Hides,  Pelts  and  Tallow. 

Hides  and  Pelts  are  in  good  request  at  full 
current  rates,  the  market  presenting  a 
healthy  tone.  Tallow  of  desirable  quality  is 
meeting  with  prompt  custom  at  the  prevailing 
figures. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed,  can 
be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all 
kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side 
brands  or  murrain,  are  Dot  always  readily 
placed  at  the  lower  quotations. 

Sound. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  58  lbs —  —  @10* 
Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs. .  —  @  9* 
Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs...  —  @  9 
Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs   9  @  9* 
Light  Cow  Hides, under  50  lbs  —  @  9 

Wet  Salted  Kip  —  @10 

Wet  Salted  Veal   —  @10 

Wet  Salted  Calf   —  @11 

Dry  Hides   —  ®16 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs.  .14@15 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs  18@20 

Horse  Hides,  large  2  25@2  75 

Horse  Hides,  medium  1  50(8  2  00 

Horse  Hides,  small  25  @50 

Colts'  Hides  25  @50 

Pelts,  long  wool,  per  skin  90  @1  30 

Pelts,  medium,  per  skin   .  .70 

Pelts,  short  wool,  per  skin  40 

Pelts,  shearling,  per  skin   15  @30 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer  25  <&3(> 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium  —  @20 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter  —  @10 


Culls. 

-  ®  9* 

-  @  8* 

-  @  8 

8   ®  8* 


@  9 
@10 
@13 
@11 
16  @17 


@70 
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Elk  Hides   J  gig 

Tallow,  good  quality   3  @  3V4 

Tallow,  No.  2   2  @  2* 

Goat  Skins,  perfect  20  @37* 

Goat  Skins,  damaged  10  @20 

Kid  Skins   5  @'0 


Honey. 

grades  of  both  Comb  and 


Ex- 


The  best 

tracted  are  in  moderate  demand  and  com 
mand  top  figures  more  readily  than  do  dark 
and  inferior  qualities  the  decidedly  low  prices 
current  on  the  latter.  Receipts  have  been 
lately  of  a  light  order,  and  indications  are 
that  there  is  not  much  Honey  now  remaining 
in  the  interior.  Supplies  in  this  center  are 
not  large. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   4V4@  5 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   3V4@  4 

Dark  Tule   Hi®  fH 

White  Comb,  l-fb  frames   »H 

Amber  Comb   4  @  8 

Beeswax. 

Market  is  firm  at  former  range  of  values, 
the  demand  being  sufficient  to  absorb  offer- 
ings at  current  rates  as  fast  as  presented  for 
sale. 

Fair  to  choice.  »  lb  22  @24 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 

Beef  market  is  without  quotable  change, 
and  it  is  now  thought  wholly  improbable  that 
higher  prices  will  prevail  this  season.  Mut- 
ton is  bringing  fully  as  good  figures  as  were 
current  the  preceding  week.  Hog  market  is 
firm,  especially  for  stock  desirable  for  pack- 
ing, and  is  likely  to  remain  so  lor  a  month  or 
more  to  come. 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  f,  lb   6  @  6* 

Beef,  2d  quality   5K®  6 

Beef,  3d  quality   §  ® 

Mutton— ewes,  6S6!*c ;  wethers   6V4®  7 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  medium   3'8@  4 

Hogs,  small   3^@  4 

Hogs,  large  hard   3%@  S3i 

Hogs,  soft  and  feeders   3*(g<  3y, 

Hogs,  country  dressed   5  @  »H 

Veal,  small,*  lb   6  «■  1* 

Veal,  large,  »  lb   6*@  7 

Lamb,  »  lb   7   @  8 

Poultry. 

Immediately  following  our  last  review  the 
market  for  nearly  all  kinds  of  poultry  was 
demoralized,  there  being  a  glut  of  offerings, 
brought  about  through  anticipating  a  very 
active  demand  on  account  of  the  Golden  Jubi 
lee.  But  the  demand  did  not  come  up  to  ex- 
pectations. In  connection  with  toleraby 
heavy  arrivals  of  State  and  Oregon  poultry, 
five  carloads  of  Eastern  were  received  inside 
of  six  days.  It  would  have  been  phenomenal 
if  the  market  under  such  extraordinarily 
heavy  receipts  would  have  been  otherwise 
than  sloppy.  At  the  close  the  market  was 
beginning  to  show  signs  of  recovery,  but  was 
still  far  from  being  in  a  generally  satisfactory 
condition. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  *  lb  11   @  13 

Turkeys,  live  hens,  *  lb  10  <g»  11 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers   9   ffl  10 

Hens,  Cal.,  *  doz  3  00(64  00 

Roosters,  old  3  50.O.4  00 

Roosters,  young,  (full-grown)  4  50(a5  (0 

Fryers  4  25io  4  GO 

Broilers,  large  4  JHM  M 

Broilers,  small  3  00(53  50 

Ducks,  young,  H  doz  4  0U(g.5  00 

Ducks,  old   4  00(a5i0 

Geese,  *  pair  1  25<a  1  50 

Goslings,  ft  pair  1  2i®l  50 

Pigeons,  Old,  f»  doz  100(g)  — 

Pigeons  Young  1  25®  1  50 

Butter. 

This  market  has  been  quite  steady,  both  in 
prices  and  general  tone,  since  our  last  report. 
In  fact,  there  was  a  tendency  to  firmness.  At 
almost  any  other  time  of  year  but  the  pres- 
ent, firmer  prices  would  have  been  realized 
under  existing  conditions.  With  the  new 
season  just  opening,  however,  it  would  be 
almost  impossible  to  advance  values  mate- 
rially,  unless  for  a  very  brief  period.  It  is 
not  "likely  that  present  prices  can  long  be 
sustained.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  generally 
accepted  as  a  fact  by  the  best  posted  ones 
in  the  trade  that  prices  the  coming  spring 
and  summer  will  not  touch  as  low  levels  as  a 
year  ago. 

Creamery  extras,  V  lb   28  @ — 

Creamery  firsts   25  @— 

Creamery  seconds  24  @  — 

Dairy  select   22K(g23 

Dairy  seconds  21  {a-Ziy, 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy  —  @ — 

Mixed  store  15  @I7 

Creamery  in  tubs  22  ®24 

Pickled  roll  —  @— 

Dairy  in  tube  —  fa- 
Firkin,  Cal.,  choice  to  select  22  @23 

Firkin,  common  to  fair  17  <o2J 

Cheese. 

This  market,  is  showing  much  the  same  con 
dittbn  as  at  date  of  previous  issue.  There  is 
a  fair  movement,  but  considerably  more  de 
mand  than  exists  could  be  accommodated 
While  there  is  no  evidence  of  firmness,  values 
are  not  likely  for  some  weeks  to  decline  ma 
terially  from  present  levels,  as  retailers  and 
consumers  cannot  reasonably  find  fault  with 
current  prices. 

California  fancy  flat,  new  10H@U 


60®  70 


California,  good  to  choice  store  18  @19 

California  common  to  fair  store  —  ® — 

Oregon,  prime  —  @— 

Held  Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading  —  @— 

Local  Cold  storage  eggs  —  @— 

Vegetables. 

The  display  of  vegetables  was  quite  limited, 
both  as  to  quantity  and  variety,  and  is  likely 
to  so  continue  for  a  few  weeks  to  come.  For 
all  offerings  of  good  to  choice  quality  the  mar- 
ket is  decidedly  firm.  Quotations  remain 
about  as  last  stated,  but  in  some  instances 
higher  prices  than  below  quoted  are  realized. 
There  is  considerable  shipping  demand  for 
Cabbage  and  Cauliflower  at  the  advanced 
figures  ruling. 

Asparagus,  Tf,  ft   15®  30 

beans,  Siring,  *  lb   —  (&  — 

Beans,  Lima,  *  lb    — ®  — 

Beans,  Refuge,  f  ft   — @  — 

Beans,  Wax,  *  lb   — ®  — 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  H  100    70® 

Cauliflower,  doz   

Corn,  Green,  *  sack   — ® 

Corn,  Alameda,  V  crate   — ®  — 

Cucumbers.  Alameda,     box.   — ®  — 

Egg  Plant,  *  lb   — @  — 

Garlic,  *  ft   2*@  2% 

Mushrooms,  Buttons,     lb   30®  36 

Mushrooms,  Wild,  $  lb   15®  20 

Okra.  Dried.  ¥  lb...    12S®  15 

Onions.  Yellow,  good  to  choice   2  60®  2  75 

Onions,  Yellow,  cut   1  75®  2  25 

Peas,  Sweet,  Garden,  H  lb    6®  8 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  $  ft   15®  25 

Rhubarb,  f  box    — @  — 

Squash,  Summer,  fl  lb   10  a  12* 

Tomatoes,  ¥  box  or  crate    75®  1  50 

Potatoes. 

A  tolerably  firm  market  was  experienced 
for  choice  to  select  qualities  of  potatoes  for 
both  table  and  seed.  The  present  demand  is 
mainly  for  Burbatik  Seedlings  for  cooking, 
although  there  is  some  inquiry  for  Early  Rose 
and  one  or  two  other  early  varieties  for  seed- 
ing, and  inquiries  for  seed  purposes  will  be 
more  active  in  the  near  future.  Inferior 
potatoes  are  meeting  with  slow  sale  at  rather 
low  prices.  Sweet  Potates  were  in  slight 
receipt,  but  supplies  were  about  sufficient  for 
the  demand. 

Early  Rose,  River,  $  cental   60®  70 

Peerless,  River   — @  — 

Reds  River  37*®  50 

Garnet  Chile,  Mission   — ®  — 

Burbanks,  Salinas   70®  I  00 

Burbanks.  River  *  sack   50®  75 

Burhunks  Petaluma  ami  Tnmales,  f  ctl   hOa  65 

Burbanks.  Oregon,     cental   5w@  90 

Garuet  Chile,  Oregon    — (a  — 

Sweet  River,  »  cental    50  (S>  65 

Sweet  Merced   75  ®  9i> 


California,  good  to  choice. 

California,  fair  to  good  

California  Cheddar  

California,  "Young  Americas". 


g  io 

<S>  9 
®U 
®I2 


Eggs. 

The  general  tendency  of  this  market  has 
been  against  the  selling  interest  most  of  the 
current  week.  Quotable  values  declined  l(ft;2c 
per  doz.  from  the  figures  given  in  last  Rukai 
and  at  the  lower  rates  prevailing  the  market 
did  not  give  evidence  of  any  strength,  al- 
though buyers  took  hold  a  little  more  freely 
than  at  any  previous  date  since  the  down- 
ward movement  in  values  began.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  prices  are  now  near  the  point 
where  stability  will  be  at  least  for  a  little 
while  established. 

California,  select,  large  white  and  fresh.  22  ffl— 
California,  select,  Irregular  color  &  size..  19  @21 


The  Fruit  Market. 

Fresh  Fruits. 

Tha  Apple  market  is  more  lightly  stocked 
than  at  any  previous  date  since  the  current 
season  fairly  opened.  Choice  to  select  are 
especially  in  light  supply  and  market  for 
such  stock  is  decidedly  firm,  with  sales  of 
very  fancy  qualities  at  an  advance  on  top 
quotation,  but  transfers  of  this  description 
are  mostly  in  a  small  way.  Fair  to  good 
apples,  or  medium  grades,  can  hardly  be  said 
to  be  quotably  higher  than  at  date  of  last 
review,  but  they  are  meeting  with  a  little 
more  attention  than  for  some  lime  previously, 
and  sales  at  full  current  rates  are  becoming 
more  frequent.  Common  and  inferior  apples 
have  been  pretty  well  cleaned  out  lately,  re- 
gardless of  prices  obtainable.  While  the 
market  is  not  at  present  very  heavily  bur- 
dened with  offerings  of  last-named  kinds, 
they  are  not  salable  to  much  if  any  belter 
advantage  than  previously  quoted.  Most 
buyers,  and  especially  of  the  best  class  of 
custom,  will  not  take  inferior  fruit  at  any 
figure,  no  matter  how  scarce  or  high  the 
better  grades  may  be.  If  it  comes  to  a  ques- 
tion of  inferior  fruit  or  none,  theypreterto 
go  without.  In  the  line  of  deciduous  fruits 
there  is  nothing  else  offering,  unless  it  be  in 
a  very  small  way,  and  which  does  not  admit 
of  giving  quotations.  The  fact  that  outside 
of  citrus  fruit,  apples  stand  alone  in  the 
present  market,  operates  in  favor  of  all  de- 
sirable qualities  meeting  with  fairly  satis- 
factory custom. 

Apples,  fancy,  4-tier.  *  box   1  2i@  1  40 

Apples  choice.  4-tier,  ¥  box   7.:@  1  00 

Apples,  fair  io  good,  5u-tt>  oox   40ioi  75 

Apples,  common  to  fair,  fl  box   20®  40 

Quinces,  1*  box   — @  — 

F'gs,  Black.  2-layer  box  r   — ®  — 

Pears,  Common,  ft  box    — @  — 

Pears,  Winter  Nelis.  Tf  box   — @  — 

Persimmons,  small  box    — @  — 

Strawberries,  large,  chest   — ®  — 

Dried  Fruits. 

There  have  been  no  startling  developments 
since  last  issue  in  the  market  for  cured  and 
evaporated  fruits.  Dealers  report  very  little 
trade,  in  fact,  nothing  worthy  of  detailed 
mention.  There  continues  to  be  active  in- 
quiry for  Prunes,  but  it  is  the  exception 
where  buyers  and  sellers  are  able  to  agree  on 
terms.  Wholesale  transfers  at  an  advance  on 
figures  below  quoted  are  out  of  the  question, 
and  some  buyers  deem  this  range  ot  values 
too  high,  being  willing  to  operate  only  at 
lower  figures.  On  the  other  hand,  some  pack- 
ers and  growers  are  holding  out  for  an  ad- 
vance on  quotations,  having  hopes  that  the 
Kloudike  trade  will  relieve  the  market. 
Dried  fruit  orders  for  the  Klondike  region 
have  not  so  far,  however,  included  Prunes, 
and  it  is  considered  extremely  doubtful  about 
this  fruit  being  taken  later  on  for  the  ex- 
treme north.  As  bulk  and  weight  have  to  be 
restricted  as  much  as  possible  in  shipments  to 
the  Klondike,  on  account  of  high  freights  and 
difficulties  of  transportation,  the  pits  of  the 
Prunes  would  prove  a  serious  objection,  even 
if  this  particular  fruit  was  sought  after  on 
other  grounds  for  shipment  to  the  frozen  re- 
gions of  Alaska.  There  are  no  heavy  supplies 
of  other  lines  of  fruit,  and  a  generally  hopeful 
view  is  entertained  about  the  prospects  for  a 
clean-up  in  the  spring  months. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  In  sacks,  per  ft   ;  6 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   6*@— 


Apricots,  Moorpark   7  ®9 

Apples,  In  boxes   7  ®  7H 

Figs,  fancy  pressed   8  @10 

Nectarines,  White  4H®  5 

Nectarines.  Red    4V4®  5 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   4H@  5 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   6  @— 

Peaches,  peeled,  In  boxes   9  @12 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts.  halved,  fancy .  7   ffl  8 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts   4*@  6 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts         4   @  5 

Pears,  peeled  and  sliced   —  @— 

Plums,  pitted   4*®  5* 

Prunes,  in  sacks,  40— 50's   5  @  5}< 

50— 60's   3«ffl  3* 

60— 70' s   MK8  3 

70—80  s   254®  2* 

80— 90's   2   @  2« 

90— llO's   IK®— 

Above  figures  are  on  basis  of  JV(@2*c  for  4 
sizes.  Prunes  in  boxes,  He  higher  for  25-to  boxes, 
Mc  higher  for  50-tb  boxes. 

4  sizes  Santa  Claras  and  equal   2*@— 

4  sizes  San  Joaquin  and  Northern —  2ii(a  2% 

Prunes,  Silver    5  @8 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apricots,  ordinary  4   @  5* 

Apples,  sliced   3*®  4 

Apples,  quartered   3*@  4 

Figs,  Black   2  ffl  3* 

Figs,  White   3  @  4 

Peaches,  unpeeled   3  @  4, 

Plums,  unpitted   1   ®  1V4 

The  condition  of  the  dried  fruit  market  on 
the  Atlantic  side  is  thus  outlined  by  a  New 
York  authority  under  recent  date: 

The  market  has  shown  no  material  change  this 
week.  Evaporated  apples  are  in  light  supply  and 
held  rather  firmly  though  trade  quiet.  Some  ex- 
tra fancy  have  jobbed  out  at  a  premium  over  ti>p 
quotation,  but  8*ifri9c  generally  full  for  choice  to 
faiicy  aDd  8sc  contin'  es  the  current  rate  for 
prime  wood  dried,  with  prime  wire-dried  8c, 
rarely  8^c:  lower  grade*  have  little  attention. 
Sun-dried  apples  are  in  moderate  supply  and  held 
steadily,  but  there  is  little  demand.  Chops 
occasionally  held  at  4c,  though  no  important  busi- 
ness above  3^  c.  Waste  has  had  more  atten'<on 
and  is  higher;  some  busine-s  above  top  quotation. 
CheTi  s  are  firm  bui  other  sin. ill  fruits  dull, 
though  offerings  light  an  i  stock  held  steadily. 
California  apricots  and  peaches  firm,  particularly 
the  low  grade  fruit.  California  prunes  also  quite 
active  and  firm. 

Apricots,  Cal.  Moorpark,  1897,  per  lb          7  @U 

Apricots,  Cal.  Royal,  I8«7,  per  lb   5V4ffl  8* 

P»  aches,  Cal.,  1897.  peeled,  per  lb   10  ®18 

Peaches,  Cal..  1897,  unpeeled,  per  lb          bW  10 

Pears,  Cal  ,  1897.  per  lb    «  @10 

Prunes,  Cal.,  18»7,  per  lb   3  (a  8 

Raisins. 

There  is  no  wholesale  trade  observable,  and 
no  change  to  record  in  quotable  rates.  East- 
ern buyers  are  making  considerable  inquiry, 
as  for  a  fortnight  or  more  preceding,  but  the 
basis  of  values  on  which  they  wish  to  operate 
is  too  low  to  admit  of  trading.  Many  of  these 
Eastern  handlers  are  looking  more  to  price 
than  to  quality,  but  even  admitting  their 
willingness  to  accept  off  qualities,  they  are 
unable  to  secure  the  goods  at  their  price.  Cur 
rent  quotations  are  based  maiuly  on  holders' 
views. 

T.  O.  B.    FRESNO  DELIVERY. 

Imperial  Clusters,  per  box   —  @  — 

Dehesa  Clusters,  per  box  —  ®  — 

Fancy  Clusters,  per  box   —  ®  — 

Boxes,  London  layers,  20-th  box   1  00®  1  10 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 

Loose  Muscatel,  4-crown,  ¥  ft  4   ffl  — 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown  3K^3H 

Loose  Muscatel,  2-crown  2   (d>  — 

Sultanas  3*(»4 

Seedless  Muscatel  2  (o2V4 

Dried  Grapes  1H&2 


Produce  Receipts. 
Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals  and 
other  California  products  for  the  past  week 
and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  compared  with 
corresponding  lime  the  previbus  year,  are  as 
follows : 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  K-sks   66.9 '5 

Wheat,  ctls  123,665 

Barley,  ctls   4  .685 

Oats,  ctls   6,845 

Corn,  ctls    2,375 

Rye,  ctls   950 

Beans,  sks   ln,668 

Potatoes,  sks   30.-36 

Onions,  sks   2,228 

Hay,  tons   2,132 

Wool,  bales   299 

Hops,  bales   24 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Since 
July  I,  '97. 


Flour,  K-sks   79.324 

Wheat,  ctls  150.442 

Barley,  ctls   5,756 

Oats,  ctls   51 

Corn,  ctls   1,089 

Beans,  sks   991 

Hay,  bales   3,223 

Wool,  lbs  

Hops,  lbs  

Honey,  cases   3 

Potatoes,  pkgs   477 


Same  Time 
Laet  year. 


1,824.308 
7,:«0.739 
2,602,268 
11,143 
27.177 
241,801 
52.799 
12,740,776 
714,501 
6.3*2 
152.852 


California 


Dried  Fruit 
York. 


2,802,(44 
8,584.763 
3,151,126 
18,518 
10.S59 
256.113 
35.119 
6,-44.249 
763.953 
2.016 
45,390 

at  New 


New  York.  January  26  — California  dried  fruits, 
steady.  Evaporated  Apples,  common.  5ffl74<c  per 
pound;  prime  wire  tray.  8'4c;  wood  dried  prime, 
8-»c;  choice.  8&c;  fancy,  9fa9%c.  Prunes, 
3fa8cper  pound.  Aprtco  s.  Royal.  7(n8Hc;  Moor- 
park. 9@llc.  Peaches,  unpeeled,  7®10c;  peeled, 
12®  20c. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

if  General  Commission  Merchants,  + 

SIO  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  S.  F. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

*W Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 

( ntpr«t 


FARMERS  "  KIT  OF  TOOLS. 


Citrus  Fruits. 

Oranges  were  not  in  heavy  receipt,  but 
there  were  more  than  enough  to  accommodate 
the  existing  inquiry.  Continued  cold  weather 
rendered  it  impossible  to  place  large  quanti- 
ties of  citrus  fruit  to  consumers  Demand 
which  exis'ed  for  oranges  was  mainly  for 
choice  ripe  stock,  market  for  other  kinds  lack- 
ing firmness.  Quotable  values  remained  un- 
changed Lemon  market  was  quiet  and  easy, 
sales  at  top  figures  being  confined  mainly  to 
the  filling  of  small  orders  of  the  very  best 
lemons  obtainable. 

Or  inpes— Navel  ¥  box   1  25®  2  50 

Seedlings   75ffl  I  25 

Lemons— Cal..  select,  *  box   2  OOffl  2  25 

Cal  ,  good  to  choice   1  00®  I  50 

Cal.,  common  to  good   50ffl  1  00 

Limes— Mexican,  1  box   4  00®  5  00 

rial.,  small  box    75ffl  1  00 

Grape  fruit,  #  crate    ®   

Nuts. 

Market  presents  a  fairly  steady  tone,  but 
is  exceedingly  quiet.  Almonds  are  in  light 
stock,  and  in  a  jobbing  way  are  commanding 
above  quotations.  Some  speculative  inquiry 
has  been  lately  reported  in  Walnuts,  but  only 
at  desirably  low  figures.  Quotations  remain 
unaltered. 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell   7  ®  7V4 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   5  ffl  S 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   3  @  3^ 

Walnuts  White,  paper  shell   6  @  6* 

Walnuts  White,  soft  shell    6  @  6* 

Walnuts  White,  Cal.,  standard   5  ffl  6  . 

Chestnuts,  Cal.  Italian    7  ffl  8 

Peanuts,  Cal.,  fair  to  prime   4  @  4* 

Peanuts,  Eastern  hand-picked   5  @6 

Pine  Nuts   7  @  8 


PKIt'K  III  «  OMPLKTE.  Strictly  Net  Caeh. 
The  Most  Complete  Kit  Ever  Offered  at  the  Price. 

HOOKKR    <*r  CO.. 
16-1S  Drumm  Mtr**t,        "        Pan  Francisco. 

j\  M  EP'c^^ RE \UM 


STENTS 


c  DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO.  ns- 
330  MARKET  ST.  S.F". 


The  Morgan 
Spading  Harrow. 

ENDORSED  BY  ALL  I 

A  SUCCESS  EVERYWHERE  I 

Greatest  Pulverizer  of  the  Age. 
Something  New  and  Original. 

THEY  MAINTAIN  THE  FRONT  RANK  IN 
EVERY  CONTEST  ON  EVERY  FIELD. 

Most  Simple,  Most  Durable.  »nd  Most  Satisfac- 
tory Cultivator  In  Us».  Specially  Adapted 
for  the  Cultivation  of  Vineyards  and  orchards. 

H.  C.  SHAW  PLOW  WORKS, 

Pacific  Coast  Agents,      STOCKTON,  CAL. 


January  29,  1898. 


The  Pacific  Rural  Press. 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


Tulare  Grange. 


At  the  last  meeting  of  Tulare 
GraDge,  Mr.  C.  J.  Berry  read  a  well- 
written  paper,  "  Some  Facts  for  Boys 
and  Girls  to  Know." 

It  was  an  interesting  account  of  a 
visit  to  the  Lick  School  of  Mechanical 
Arts,  in  San  Francisco.  Principal, 
George  A.  Merrill.  From  Brother 
Berry's  description  of  the  school,  the 
industrial  education  is  the  object  of 
the  school,  the  literary  education  is 
the  incident.  The  school  seems  to  be 
fully  preparing  boys  and  girls  for  their 
work  of  life.  It  gives  a  four  years' 
course.  During  the  first  two  years, 
boys  and  fjirls  are  not  taught  a  special 
course,  but  their  work  is  judged,  and 
for  the  second  two  years  a  special 
course  is  allowed  in  that  course  of  in- 
dustrial calling  for  which  the  student 
has  shown  taste,  skill  and  fitness. 
Bro.  Berry  recommends  parents  who 
have  boys  and  girls  for  whom  they 
desire  a  practical,  industrial  educa- 
tion, to  write  to  Mr.  George  A.  Mer- 
rill, principal  of  the  school,  for  circu- 
lar, and  to  visit  the  school  and  see  its 
practical  workings. 

A  very  enjoyable  lunch  was  then 
had.  After  lunch,  Prof.  Fowler,  Or- 
ganizer of  Farmers'  Institutes,  visited 
the  Grange,  and  was  formally  intro- 
duced. Prof.  Fowler  spoke  at  length 
on  the  work  of  the  Grange  and  of  the 
scope  of  its  work,  also  of  the  Farmers' 
Institutes  held  this  season,  and  of  the 
interest  taken  in  their  proceedings  by 
the  farmers.  Of  the  desire  the  Re- 
gents of  the  U.  C.  have  to  promote 
agricultural  education  and  the  inter- 
ests of  agriculture  in  California,  until 
it  comes  to  be,  as  it  is  capable  of 
being,  and  as  it  should  of  right  be, 
the  best  educated  and  greatest  agri- 
cultural State  in  the  Union.  A  dis- 
coursive  consideration  of  these  subjects 
was  entered  into  between  Bro.  Fowler, 
the  Worthy  Master  and  members  of 
the  Grange,  so  interesting  that  the 
usual  hour  of  adjournment  passed  long 
before  the  Grange  did  adjourn.  The 
Grange  enjoyed  Bro.  Fowler's  visit, 
learned  something  of  the  intentions  of 
the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  U.  C,  and 
tried  to  convey  to  Bro.  Fowler  some 
idea  of  its  own  earnest  desire  to  aid  in 
promoting  a  better  agricultural  educa- 
tion in  California. 

The  following  officers  were  installed 
for  the  ensuing  year:  Bro.  Thos.  Jacob, 
Worthy  Master;  Bro.  Mull,  Overseer; 
Bro.  tuoby,  Lecturer;  Bro.  E.  C. 
Shoemaker,  Steward  ;  Bro.  Frank 
Styles,  Asst.  Steward;  Sister  Styles, 
Chaplain;  Bro.  Julius  Forrer,  Treas- 
urer; B'O.  C.  J  Berrv,  Secretary; 
Bro.  A  J.  Woods,  Gate  Keeper;  Sister 
Kate  Mull,  Pomona;  Sister  Sara  Gill, 
Flora ;  Sister  C.  J.  Berry,  L  A. 
Steward;  Bro.  P.  P.  Styles,  Trustee. 
Sister  Emma  F.  Zumwalt  had  been 
elected  Ceres,  but  the  sickness  of  her 
husband  prevented  her  attendance. 

The  Worthy  Lecturer  announced 
he  had  received  the  National  Grange 
Quarterly  Bulletin  for  the  present 
quarter  and  read  the  special  subjects 
suggested  for  subordinate  Grange  con- 
sideration, the  subjects  being:  For 
January — "Postal  Savings  Banks," 
"Co-operation."  "Free  Delivery  of 
Mail  in  Rural  Districts."  For  Febru- 
ary— "Transportation,"  "Powers  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission," 
"  Adulteration  of  Drug  and  Food  Prod- 
ucts." For  March  —  "Arbitration," 
"  Election  of  U.  S.  Senators  by  a  Di- 
rect Vote  of  the  People,  "Fraternity." 
The  Bulletin  gives,  also,  many  supple- 
mentary subjects,  amongst  them:  "To 
What  Extent  are  Farmers  Led  by  Pro- 
fessional Politicians  ?"  "  Would  'Boss- 
ism'  in  Politics  be  Eliminated  by  Woman 
Suffrage?"  "  Which  Affords  Greater 
Happiness  in  Farmers'  Families — Lux- 
uries in  Dress  or  in  Fond  ?  "  "Is  the 
Agricultural  College  Education  More 
Needed  by  the  Farmer's  Boy  Than 
his  Girl,  and  Why  ?"  "How  Can  Roads 
in  this  Section  be  Improved  Without 
greatly  Increasing  the  Rate  of  Tax- 


ation ?  "  "What  Can  the  Grange  do 
to  Eacourage  Nature  Studies  in  Our 
Common  Schools  ?"  "Is  Money  Loan- 
ed at  Less  Than  4  Pnr  Cent  Interest 
'  Cheap  '  or  '  Dear  '  Money  ?  " 

The  National  Lecturer  having  asked 
for  a  description  of  a  "  model  GraDge," 
not  later  than  the  1st  of  March,  the 
Lecturer  announced  that  at  the  next 
meeting  of  Tulare  Grange  he  will  ask 
every  member  for  his  views  of  what 
constitutes  a  "model  Grange." 

J.  T. 


A  Great  Reclamation  Plant. 


The  cut  herewith  represents  three 
large  centrifugal  pumps,  two  of  which 
belong  to  a  pumping  plant  furnished 
by  the  Krogh  Manufacturing  Co.,  this 
city,  to  the  Old  R  ver  Land  and  Recla- 
mation Co.  of  Stockton,  and  at  present 
in  course  of  erection  on  Union  island, 


in  case  of  accident  to  either  engine,  is 
that  either  one  or  both  pumps  can  be 
operated  independently  by  either  or 
both  engines.    And  a  still  more  un- 
usual and  very  important  cbaracter- 
|  istic  of  this  plant  is  that  although  pri- 
I  marily  designed  for   the   purpose  of 
J  pumping  the  water  off  the  land,  it  is  so 
ingeniously   arranged   that   the  very 
same  land  during  the  dry  season  may 
be  successfully  irrigated  by  means  of 
the  pipes   only,    without   having  re- 
course to  steam  power. 

The  motive  power  consists  of  two 
large  steam  boilers,  a  pair  of  cross- 
compound  engines,  together  with  con- 
denser and  all  other  accessories  re- 
quired for  an  efficient  and  economical 
pumping  plant. 

To  conduct  the  large  volume  of  water 
which  this  plant  is  capable  of  handling 
would  require,  with  a  velocity  of  about 
20  feet  per  minute,  a  canal  70  feet 


The  successful   rrowers  of 


CENTRIFUGAL    PUMPS    BUILT    BY    KROGH    M'F'G  CO. 


San  Joaquin  county.  The  tract  upon 
which  this  plant  is  now  located  em- 
braces nearly  17,000  acres  of  the  rich- 
est land  in  the  State,  and  is  situated 
near  Bethany.  As  that  portion  of  this 
extensive  area  during  the  rainy  season 
was  inundated  in  places,  it  is  readily 
understood  that  to  raise  levees  and 
drain  such  land  is  no  easy,  everyday 
undertaking,  and  hence  required  con- 
siderable engineering  skill,  besides 
large  capital,  to  overcome  the  many 
and  apparently  insurmountable  obsta- 
cles. But  Mr.  J.  W.  Ferris,  consulting 
engineer,  was  equal  to  the  task. 

The  Krogh  Manufacturing  Co.  has 
designed  and  built  this  pumping  plant 
according  to  the  suggestions  advanced 
by  the  engineer  named,  and  the  found- 
ation of  all  the  machinery  pertaining 
to  the  plant  is  embodied  in  a  floating 
barge  60  feet  long,  40  feet  wide  and  5 
feet  deep.  The  twin  pumps  seen  in  the 
engraving  are  bolted  to  a  series  of 
iron  beams  projecting  about  12  feet 
beyond  one  end  of  the  barge,  and  from 
the  pumps  four  big  suction  pipes  lead 
into  the  water.  The  combined  capac- 
ity of  the  pumps  is  about  4,000,000  gal- 
lons per  hour,  and  this  immense  volume 
of  water  is  discharged  into  the  river 
through  about  100  feet  of  50-inch  diam- 
eter iron  pipe,  extending  through  the 
top  of  the  levee.  The  outlets  of  the 
pumps  are  connected  to  this  huge  pipe 
by  two  smaller  pipes,  which  have  four 
ball  and  socket  joints  and  two  slip 
j  lints,  so  arranged  that  the  barge,  en- 
cumbered by  its  mighty  motive  power, 
can  rise  and  fall  according  to  the 
changing  water  levels  within  a  verti- 
cal range  of  13  feet,  without  the  least 
strain  or  injury  to  any  of  the  pipes. 

Another  novel  feature  of  this  plant, 


wide  at  the  top,  40  feet  wide  at  bot- 
tom, and  8  feet  deep. 

Being  securely  stationed  on  a  large 
and  strong  barge,  no  accident  from 
fl  iods  or  break«  in  levees  can  happen 
to  this  plant.  Mend  the  break  and  set 
the  pumps  agoing  and  the  land  will  be 
fit  for  the  plowman  on  short  notice. 

Levees  and  pumping  machinery  mean 
much  toil  and  a  liberal  expenditure  of 
capital;  but  let  us  view  the  grand  re- 
sult— the  princely  domain — as  its  final 
outcome.  For  verily  17,000  acres  of 
virgin  soil,  easily  cultivated  and  very 
productive,  is  worth  reclaiming.  Even 
at  a  low  estimate,  such  a  tract  ought 
to  support  liberally  500  f-amilies. 

And  all  this  land  has  up  to  the  pres- 
ent been  worthless  as  it  lay  buried  be- 
neath the  water.  Honor  and  pros- 
perity to  its  enterprising  promoters, 
for  such  men  are  truly  a  boon  to  the 
S'atp  of  California. 


V)  < 


.DEWEY.STRONG&CO.^ 


J PATE NTS f 


330  MARKET  ST.  S.F. 


Ora 


have  found  out  that  only  1  v 
the  liberal  use  of  fertilizer.',  con- 
taining io%  and  over  of  actual 

Potash 

can  they  raise  lar-c  crops  of 
well  -  flavored,  richly  -  colored 
fruit. 

We  have  some  special  circulars  and  pam 
phlets  on  this  subject.  They  are  free.  Send 
for  them. 

GERMAN  KALI  \\  OkKS 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 
MEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal„ 

are  our  agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


—On  the  San   Francisco  &  San  Joaquin 
j  Valley  road  the  work  of  laying  track  between 
Hanford  and   Bakersfield*  progresses.  The 
road   will    be   completed   into  Bakersfield 
March  15th. 


Irritation  of  the  Throat  and  Hoarseness 
are  immediately  relieved  by  "Brown's  Bran- 
chial Troches."    Have  them  always  ready. 


—Asphalt  shipped  from  Santa  Barbara  Co., 
Cat,  in  1897  amounted  to  583  cars,  valued  at 

$150,000. 

—The  ranches  and  live  stock  of  the  Detroit 
Land  and  Cattle  Co.  in  New  Mexico  have 
been  sold  to  Levy  Baldwin  of  Socorro  Co.,  N. 
M.,  for  $500, 000. 


The  Logan  Berry. 

Don't  fail  to  plant  a  few  of  them  this  spring. 
The  hest  and  most  profitable  of  all  berries. 

I  offT  i  i<-e  plants  at  lO  ceutH  eauh,  postpaid; 
$8.0(>  per  lOO,  you  pay  freight  or  exurrss. 

Address  R.  f\.  MOORE, 
Box  1252   Bakersfield  Kern  Co.,  Cal. 

PRUNE  SCIONS. 

Clairac  riammoth,  De  Ente, 

Imperiale  Epmeuse,  Splendor. 

THE  BEST  PRUNKS  T'»  GROW. 
mi  35  I'EK  HUNDRED. 
WM.  HUNTER   NAPA.,  CAL. 


WANTED. 

THE  MAN  A  GEM  PINT  OF  LARGE  ORCHARD 
by  man  with  twenty-three  years'  practical  experi- 
ence as  manager  Thorousnly  competent.  Appre: 
ciates  the  necessity  of  the  strictest  economy  In 
administration  of  orchard  wo>-k.  Refers  to  the 
best  known  orchardists  in  the  State.  Anv  person 
or  syndicate  needing  the  services  of  a  live,  ener- 
getic man.  address  MANAGER,  Box  G,  Rural 
Press  ufnVe,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

LEE  D.  CRAIG, 

Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

B>t.  California  and  Pine.  SAN  FRANCISCO  CAf  , 


Wire  Fencing:.— Adapts  Itself  to  any  ground. 
Catalogue  free.    DeKalb  Fence  Co.,  DeKalb.  111. 


"Artificial  .  Incubation." 

A  HANDBOOK  OF  PACIFIC  COAST  PRACTICE. 

By  C.  NISSON,  of  Petaluma,  Cal. 

A  brief  treatise  in  pamphlet  form  givinjj  plainly  the  whole  practice  of 
incubation  as  it  is  done  by  the  most  successful 
Petaluma  poultry  breeders. 

Price  (in  paper  covers)  25  Cents. 

Address  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  330  HARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


IJ  I, 


ACENTS  WANTED 


For  all  soils,  all  work. 
Crushes,  cuts,  lifts,  pulverizes,  turns,  levels 
the  soil  in  one  operation. 
Cast  steel  and  wrought  iron— practically  indestructible. 
Cheapest  riding  harrow  on  earth.    $8.00  and  up. 

Urns,  jig-  If  the  uirent  in  your  section  has  not  called  on  you,  or  if  there  is  no  agent  Uere.  communicate, 
pamphlet        direct  with  me.  Noto  that  I  deliver  on  cars  In  SAN  FRANCISCO  and  CU1CASO. 

mailed  Iree.   -, 

M.»«o»  mi.  paper.        DU  ANE  H.  NASH,  Sole  M'f 'r.,  KSfSS.'  ^S^'h  ■«*««,. 
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A  NEW  BOOK. 


THE 


CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 


IN 


GARDEN  AND  FIELD. 

A  MANUAL  OF  PRACTICE    WITH  AND  WITHOUT  IRRIGATION,  FOR  SEMI-TROPICAL 

COUNTRIES. 


By  EDWARD  J.  WICKSON,  A.  M. 

Professor  of  Agricultural  Practice  in  the  University  of  California;  Author  of  "California  Fruits 
and  How  to  Grow  Them;"  President  of  the  California  State  Floral  Society; 
Horticultural  Editor  of  the  " Pacific  Rural  Press"  of  San  Francisco,  etc. 

LARGE  OCTAVO;  336  PAGES;  12  FULL-PAGE  PLATES. 


CONTENTS! 


Chapter. 

Chapter. 

L  Vegetable  Growing  in  California. 
II.  Faruers'  Gardens  iD  '"aliforoia. 

XX  Corn. 

XXI  Cucumber. 

III.  California  Climate  as  Related  to  Vegetable 

XXII   Egg  .  lant. 

Growing. 

XXIII.  Lettuce. 

IV.  Vegetable  Soils  of  California. 

XXIV.  Melons. 

V.  Garden  Irr  gation. 

XXV'  Onion  Family. 

VI.  Garden  Drainage  in  California. 

XXVI.  Peas. 

VII.  Cultivation. 

XXVII.  Peppers. 

VIII.  Fertilization. 

XXVIII.  Potatoes. 

IX.  Garden  Location  and  Arrangement. 

XXIX  Radishes. 

X.  The  Planting  Season. 

XXX.  Rhubarb. 

XT.  Propagation. 

XXXI.  Spinach. 

XII.  Asparagus 

XXXII  Squashes. 

XIII.  Artichokes. 

XXXIII.  Tomato. 

XIV.  Beans. 

XXXIV.  Turnip. 

XV  Beet 

XXXV.  Vegetable  Sundries. 

XVI.  Cabbage  Family. 

XXXVI  Vegetables  for  •  'anning  and  Drying. 

XVII.  Carrot,  Parsnip,  and  Salsify. 

XXXVII.  Seed  Growing  in  California. 

XViII.  Celery. 

XXXVIII  Garden  Prot.  ction. 

XIX.  Chicory. 

XXXIX.  Weeds  in  California. 

A  Successful  Disc  Harrow. 

AN  IMPLEMENT  EVERY  FARMER  SHOULD  POSSESS. 


COMMENDATIONS  BY  THE  PRESS 

The  work  will  be  of  inestimable  assistance  to  those  who  are  interested  in  vegetable  growing  in 
California,  n  >t  only  on  a  large  scale,  but  to  the  large  number  who  cultivate  these  products  for  their 
own  consumption. — San  Francisco  Cull. 

We  take  no  risk  in  advising  every  Californian  who  has  a  garden  spot  to  procure  a  copy. — Han 
Francisco  Chronicle. 

Not  only  interesting  but  valuable  to  every  one  in  this  State  who  cultivates  ever  so  small  a  lot 
of  ground.  The  author  is  eminently  qualitied  for  the  work  which  he  has  just  completed  —  San  Francisco 
Bulletin. 

For  many  years  there  has  been  an  inquiry  for  a  work  on  vegetable  growing  in  California,  and  in 

this  book  the  demand  has  been  adequately  met.— California  Fruit  (xroner. 

It  is  certain  to  be  of  valuab.e  a-slstunce  to  the  practical  farmer.— Oakland  Enquirer 

It  is  really  almost  invaluable,  we  should  judge,  to  those  who  desire  to  be  informed  upon  every 

essential  point  connected  with  vegetable  growing  in  the  various  soils  and  climates  of  this  State.— 

Sacramento  Bee. 

It  is  an  exhaustive  exposition  of  the  cultivation  of  vegetables  in  this  State.  There  is  a  fund  of 
information  in  it  which  is  invaluable  and  indispensable  for  the  man  who  would  make  a  success  of 
vegetable  growing  —  Alameda  Encinal. 

This  treatise  will  be  conceded  to  be  an  authority  upon  the  subject  of  California  vegetables.  It 
ought  to  have  a  very  wide  circulation.—  Woodiand  Democrat. 


Price  $2,  Postpaid. 

Address  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers,  330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Some  Uses  for  P  &  B  Paint: 

FOR  INSIDE  OF 

Water  Tanks  —Roofs 
Water  Troughs 
Barrels 


THE  OSBORNE  COLUMBIA 

Flexible  and  Reversible  Disc  Harrow. 

It  will  adapt  itself  to  any  condition  of  the  ground,  whether  smooth  or 
irregular,  and  cut  to  an  even  depth  with  all  the  discs  at  all  times. 

A  separate  lever  for  each  gang  enables  the  operator  to  run  one  gang 
straight  and  turn  the  dirt  one  way  only  by  bevtling  the  other  gang.  Posi- 
tively the  most  simple  harrow  to  reverse. 

Hundreds  of  these  harrows  were  sold  in  California  this  past  year,  and 
we  would  be  pleased  to  furnish  you  with  ample  testimonials  as  to  their 
worth  if  you  will  write  for  catalogue  and  information. 

Sizes  4  to  8-foot,  16  or  20-inch  discs;  cutaway  or  solid  discs.  Address 

D.  M.  OSBORNE  &  CO., 

13  AND  15  MAIN  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


—Fence  Posts 
—Pipe 


WATER  PROOF— ACID  PROOF— PURE  AND  TASTELESS. 

WRITE  US  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO.,  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 
FRESNO. CAL" 


Bean  Spray  Pump. 

OLD  RELIABLE. 


YET  INEW, 

As  They  are  ALWAYS  UP  TO  DATE. 

Every  pait  of  the  pump  (including  the  recep- 
tacle) that  comes  in  contact  with  the  washes 
used,  is  coated  with  a  compound  that  is  not  sol- 
uble in  any  of  the  spray  material.  This,  with 
our  non-corrosive  valves,  plunger  packing  and 
pumping  cylinder,  makes  a  pump  that  will  last 
as  long  as  the  man  will  who  buys  it.  x 


SENI)    FOR    CATALOG!  KH. 


Bean  Spray  Pump  £0., 


LOS    GATOS,  CflL. 


DRILLS 

tor  "r 

GANG 
PLOWS 

G 


SEND  FOR 
PRICES 


STANDARD  SPRAY  I  IMP 

aj 

Is  constructed  especially  for  the  purpc  ©mended. 
Has  great  strength,  is  simple  in  consti uov.vrO.  Noib< 
ing  to  get  out  of  order.  Is  arranged  10  be  set  on  the 
top  of  an  ordinary  barrel.  With  ibe  large  air  chamber 
you  throw  a  very  tine  and  regular  spray.  It  is  oper- 
ated very  easily  and  is  not  laborious  to  the  party 
pumping.  The  valves  are  very  accessible.  In  fact, 
there  is  no  cheaper  or  better  pump.  Send  for  special 
Catalogue  and  Prices.  Mailed  Kree.  Wecairy  a  full 
line  of  all  kinds  of  SPRAY  NOZZLES,  HOSE,  ETC. 

WJ  OODIN    eft  LITTLE, 

312  and  314  Market  Street,  -  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


TJ\               \^     (2   ?    Wnf,n  y°u  buy  a  Water  Tank  get  one 
£    m.   1  ^1                    *   •       that  will  not  dry  out  and  shrink. 
 THE  

Patent  Non-Shrinking  Water  Tank, 

The  only  one  suitable  for  dry,  hot  climates.  CO  5TS  BO  MORE  THAN  COMMON. 
Ask  your  dealer,  or  write  to 
PACIFIC  TANK  CO  ,  Sole  manufacturers, 
City    -    33  r  I  \  I  K  STREET  HAN  EKANlIsCO. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO.,  Patent  Solicitors,  330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  CaL 
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The  Herefords. 


The  achievements  of  the  Herefords  in  winning  such 
wide  popularity  as  they  now  enjoy  in  the  compara- 
tively short  period,  since  their  qualities  were  first 
adequately  made  known  to  American  stockmen,  are 
indisputable  evidence  that  they  are  as  a  breed  well 
adapted  to  both  our  range  and  feed-lot  conditions. 
It  is  hardly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  if  we  remember 
correctly,  since  T.  L.  Miller  of  Illinois  undertook  to 
demonstrate  Hereford  value  in  this  country,  where 
for  half  a  century  Shorthorns  had  stood  as  ideals  of 
perfection  and  the  prominence  of  the  "  Whitefaces  " 
everywhere  to-day  betokens  a  quick  recognition  of 
which  even  the  most  enthusiastic  friends  of  the  breed 
could  hardly  have  cherished  a  dream.  We  count  this 
popularity  a  clear  evidence  of  the  gemral  growth  of 
the  country  in  appreciation  of  fine  stock,  for  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  dissemination  of  Herefords  has 
been  accomplished  by  the  displacement  of  Short- 
horns. It  simply  has  acted  as  a  spur  and  stimulus 
to  effort  against  the  scrub,  and  Shorthorns  and 
Herefords  have  advanced  in  popularity  on  this  issue. 

The  Hereford  as  a  beef  animal  has  demonstrated 
marked  adaptations  to  American  range  conditions, 
and  has  perhaps  won  notable  victories  in  these  direc- 
tions. Mr.  A.  H.  Sanders  of  the  Breeders'  Gazette 
holds  that  the  success  of  the  Herefords  was  due  to 
their  more  recent  coming  from  the  land  of  their 
origin. 

We  are  not  ready  to  admit  that  America  must 
trust  to  the  British  breeders  to  maintain  the  stand- 
ard of  excellence  even  in  the  breeds  which  originated 
on  English  soil.  In  fact,  we  believe  that  it  would 
not  be  hard  to  prove  that  Americans  have  added  to 
the  desirable  characters  which  the  English  breeders 
made  dominant  by  their  long  and  faithful  work. 
Still,  there  may  be  reasons  for  still  introducing  home- 
bred specimens,  and  for  that  reason  enterprising  and 
honest  importers  are  worthy  of  credit  and  attention. 
Of  such  character,  we  believe,  is  the  offering  of  re- 
cently imported  Herefords  on  March  2nd  and  3rd  by 
C.  S.  Cross  of  Sunny  Slope,  Emporia,  Kansas,  and 


the  portrait  on  this  page  shows  an  animal  from  his 
herd.  She  is  certainly  a  fine  Hereford  and  a  weighty 
argument. 


Mr.  Burbank's 


Walnuts. 


Our  distinguished  originator  of  horticultural  novel- 
ties, Mr.  Luther  Burbank  of  Santa  Rosa,  has  just 
issued  the  1898  supplement  to  his  "  New  Creations 
in  Fruits  and  Flow- 
ers," which  has 
world-wide  reputa- 
tion as  the  birth 
register  of  some  of 
the  finest  varieties 
now  known  to  hort- 
iculture. The  sup- 
plement contains  a 
number  of  new 
things  which  Mr. 
Burbank  will  offer 
in  such  a  way  that 
they  become  avail- 
able for  trial  by 
all.  The  list  in- 
cludes three  new 
plums  of  which  we 
expect  to  speak  at 
another  time. 
There  are  also  two 
new  hybrid  walnuts 
which  are  so  strik- 
ing in  their  char- 
acters that  we 
present  views  of 

"  Paradox  "  is  a  cross  between  the  English  walnut 
and  the  California  Black  walnut.  Mr.  Burbank  pro- 
duced this  cross  as  early  as  1888.  We  have  seen  the 
trees  on  his  grounds  and  quite  sympathize  with  his 
description  of  the  tree  as  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing and  valuable  hydrids  produced  among  walnuts, 
surpassing  all  others  in  rapidity  of  growth,  size  of 
foliage  and  beauty  of  form.   The  hybrid  grows  twice 


JrjGLANS  CALIFORNICA. 

Staminate  Parent. 


Juglans  Nigra. 
Pistillate  Parent. 


Hybrid  Walnut  — "  Royal.' 
All  Life  Size. 


THE    HYBRID    WALNUT  — "  ROYAL.' 


A    HEREFORD   OP   THE    SUNNY   SLOPE    HERD   OF   C.    S.    CROSS,    EMPORIA,  KANSAS. 


them   on   this   page.    The  nut  j  as  fast  as  the  combined  growth  of  both  its  parents. 

The  leaves,  which  are  often  from  two  feet  to  a  full 
yard  in  length,  are  clean  cut,  glossy,  bright  gi-een 
and  have  a  surpassing  sweet  odor.   The  bark  is  thin, 
smooth,  light  gray,  with  marblings  of  white;  the 
wood  is  very  compact,  with  lustrous  silky  grain, 
taking  a  beautiful  polish.    Like  many  true  hybrids, 
though  blossoming  freely  every  season,  it  bears  but 
a  few  nuts,  but  is  easily  budded  or  grafted  on  thrifty 
young  Black  walnuts.  As  an 
ornamental  and  timber  tree 
it  is  peerless. 

The  other  walnut  is  named 
the  "Royal."  It  is  a  cross 
of  the  Eastern  and  California 
black  walnuts.  It  produces 
nuts  in  abundance  and  of  the 
largest  size,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  life-size  photo-en- 
gravings. The  quality,  also, 
is  very  much  superior  to  that 
of  either  parent. 

The  meat,  which  is  very 
large  and  parts  more  readily 
from  the  shell,  has  none  of 
the  disagreeable  strong  taste 
of  the  common  American 
black  walnut,  and  much  more 
sweetness  and  character 
than  the  California  black 
walnut. 

In  foliage,  growth  and 
general  appearance  the 
characteristics  of  both  pa- 
rents are  about  equally  com- 
bined in  the  hybrid.  Bear- 
ing nuts  when  young,  and 
abundantly  as  it  does,  a 
promising  new  field  is 
opened  for  producing  still 
other  variations. 
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The  Week. 


Weather  and  Crops. 

As  a  rule  things  are  going  along  bravely,  consid- 
ering the  tryiDg  weather  conditions  of  the  year  up 
to  this  time.  There  are  localities  where  the  drouth- 
effects  are  well  nigh  as  bad  as  they  can  be,  but  there 
are  much  greater  areas  where  crops  are  holding  on 
well  and  will  be  brought  through  in  good  shape  if 
moisture  comes  soon,  as  indications  are  continually 
promising.  There  are  considerable  areas  where 
growth  is  progressing  finely  and  the  fullest  outcome 
is  expected.  California  has  such  diversity  of  local 
conditions  that  such  difference  in  present  crop  out- 
looks is  to  be  expected.  There  have  been  showers 
here  and  there  during  the  week,  too  light  as  a  rule 
to  be  satisfactory,  but  still  great  helps  to  patient 
waiting  both  in  plants  and  men.  There  is  still  time 
to  make  the  year  one  of  great  productiveness,  and 
the  comfort  is  that  there  have  been  years  in  which 
just  this  has  occurred. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m. 
Wednesday,  Feb.  2,  1898,  are  from  official  sources, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  : 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall 
for  the  Week. . . 

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to 
Date  

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  Last 
Year  to  Same 

Average  Season- 
al Rainfall  to 
Date  

Minimum  Tem- 
perature for  the 

Maximum  Tem- 
perature for  the 

.18 

18.86 

26  24 

25.07 

34 

64 

Red  Bluff  

.62 

7  22 

15  94 

15.35 

30 

60 

Sacramento  

.26 

5.62 

11.55 

11.68 

30 

58 

San  Francisco... 

.20 

5.39 

14.64 

13.95 

37 

57 

Fresno   

.01 

2.30 

7.18 

5.71 

28 

70 

San  Luis  Obispo  

.10 

2.96 

14  64 

34 

74 

Los  Angeles  

.02 

3.77 

11.00 

9.35 

32 

70 

.12 

3  32 

7.79 

5.40 

36 

64 

.16 

1  26 

4.81 

2  22 

36 

68 

Cattle  from  Mexico. 

A  Washington  dispatch  of  Jan.  29th  says  that  the 
remarkable  growth  of  exports  of  Mexican  cattle  to 
the  United  States  forms  the  subject  of  a  report  to 
the  State  Department  from  United  States  Consul 
Kindrick  at  Ciudad  Juarez.  He  says  that  while  it 
was  supposed  the  large  exports  were  attributable  to 
a  desire  to  forestall  the  increased  duties  carried  by 
the  Dingley  act,  yet  this  has  proved  to  be  erroneous, 
for  the  trade  goes  on  increasing  steadily,  while 
many  cattlemen  have  exhausted  their  herds  and  all 
have  realized  handsomely. 


Oregon  Growers  Will  Resist. 

Fruit  men  of  Benton  county,  Oregon,  have  deter- 
mined to  test  the  rule  which  requires  shippers  to 
make  up  the  deficit  when  sales  in  the  East  do  not 
bring  enough  to  pay  charges  of  shipment,  commis- 


sions, etc.  To  that  end  they  have  declined  to  pay 
such  back  charges  on  this  past  season's  shipments 
and  will  contest  the  matter  in  the  courts  with  the 
Earl  Fruit  Co.  It  is  a  hard  fact,  but  it  is  probably 
one  which  the  Oregonians  will  have  to  accept,  that 
the  grower  must  either  accept  all  the  responsibili- 
ties or  stay  out  of  the  Eastern  market.  California 
growers  have  had  their  experience  in  the  matter 
and,  distasteful  as  it  is,  they  accept  their  "  red  ink  " 
statements  as  a  matter  of  course.  Last  season's 
shipping  business  was  particularly  disastrous  to 
Oregon  fruit  men,  those  who  got  any  return  for 
their  fruit  being  comparatively  few.  The  feeling  is 
universal  that  Oregon's  only  hope  for  profit  lies  in 
canning  or  drying  its  product. 

The  Local  Produce  Markets. 

The  San  Francisco  produce  market  presents  no 
new  or  striking  features  as  compared  with  one  week 
ago.  Wheat  is  a  trifle  higher.  Barley  is  stiff.  Oats 
are  firm.  Hay  and  all  kinds  of  feed  are  strong  and 
higher.  No  change  in  beef.  Mutton  is  higher.  Hogs 
hold  their  own  in  spite  of  heavy  arrivals.  Dry  hides 
are  higher. 

In  dried  fruits  there  is  rather  more  doing,  but 
prices  practically  are  unchanged. 
For  particulars  see  our  market  report. 

Proposed  National  Anti-Pest  Law. 


which  have  not  been  examined  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
vision of  section  three  of  this  Act,  or  which  on  said  examina- 
tion have  been  declared  by  the  inspector  to  be  dangerously 
infested  with  injurious  insects  or  diseases.  Any  persoD,  per- 
sons, firm  or  corporation  who  shall  forge,  counterfeit  or  know- 
ingly al'er,  deface  or  destroy  anv  certificate  or  copy  thereof 
as  provided  for  in  thii  Act  and  in  the  regulations  of  the  Sec- 
retary nf  Agriculture,  or  shall  in  any  way  violate  the  provis- 
ions of  this  Ac",  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and 
on  a  conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  to  ex- 
ceed five  hundred  dollars  nor  less  than  two  hundred  dollars, 
or  by  imprisonment  not  to  exceed  one  year,  or  both,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  5.  That  the  rules  and  regulations  herein  provided  for 
shall  be  promulgated  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  July  of  each 
year. 

Sec.  0.  That  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  or 
so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  is  hereby  appropriated, 
out  of  any  moneys  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

Sec.  7.  That  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  and  after  the 
thirtieth  day  of  June,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-eight. 

Some  of  the  endorsers  of  the  above  measure  are: 
C.  H.  Watrous,  President  of  the  American  Pomo- 
logical  Society;  F.  M.  Webster,  Ohio  State  Entomo- 
logist; M.  Rouse,  President  American  Association  of 
Nurserymen;  Wm.  B.  Alwood,  Chairman  Executive 
Committee  National  Fruit  Growers'  Convention; 
W.  G.  Johnson,  Maryland  State  Eatomologist;  E.  M. 
Wardali,  Representative  California  Horticultural 
Society;  Silas  Wilson,  ex  President  American  Asso- 
ciation Nurserymen;  James  Wilson,  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  (one  of  its  strongest  supporters). 


Note  and  Comment. 


Congressman   Barlow   Submits  It  for  the  Consideration  of 
Rural  Readers. 

To  the  Editor: — I  enclose  you  a  copy  of  a  bill  that 
I  have  introduced  in  the  interests  of  the  great  fruit 
interests  of  the  State,  and  I  would  like  to  have  the 
readers  of  the  Press  get  the  full  text  of  the  meas- 
ure through  its  columns.  I  have  secured  favorable 
reports  from  both  the  House  and  Senate  committees 
and  feel  sure  that  we  will  pass  the  same,  that  is,  al- 
most sure.  I  send  you  a  list  of  some  of  the  promi- 
nent men  who  have  endorsed  the  bill.  Trusting  that 
you  will  give  this  matter  the  attention  that  its  im- 
portance entitles  it  to,  I  have  the  honor  to  remain, 

C.  A.  Barlow. 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C, 
Jan.  26. 

THE  PROPOSED  LAW. 
A  bill  to  provide  rules  and  regulations  governing  the  importa- 
tion of  trees,  plants,  shrubs,  vines,  grafts,  cuttings,  and 
buds,  commonly  known  as  nursery  stock,  and  fruits  into 
the  United  States,  and  rules  and  regulations  for  the  in- 
spection of  trees,  plants,  shrubs,  vines,  grafts,  cuttings, 
and  buds,  commonly  known  as  nursery  stock,  grown  with- 
in the  United  States,  which  become  subjects  of  interstate 
commerce  or  exportation. 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  Amei  lea  in  Congress  assembled.   That  it  shall 
be  unlawful  for  any  transportation  company,  after  October 
first,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-eight,  to  offer  for  entry  at 
any  port  in  the  United  States  any  trees,  plants,  shrubs, 
vines,  grafts,  cuttings,  and  buds,  commonly  known  as  nur- 
sery stock,  unless  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  inspection 
by  a  government  official  of  the  government  from  which  the 
exportation  was  made,  which  certificate  shall  be  made  in  the 
manner  and  form  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
certifying  that  the  contents  have  been  examined  and  found 
apparently  free  from  all  insect  and  fungous  diseases  danger- 
ously injurious  to  nursery  stock.    In  case  any  nursery  goods 
are  offered  for  entry  without  said  certificate,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  collector  to  refuse  to  accept  them  for  entry,  and 
shall  not  allow  them  to  pass  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States.    And  after  the  aforesaid  date,  October  first, 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-eight,  all  nursery  stock  im- 
ported in  accordance  with  the  aforesaid  regulations  shall  be 
free  from  all  inspection,  quarantine,  or  restrictions  in  inter- 
state commerce. 

Sec  2.  That  whenever  it  shall  appear  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  that  any  variety  of  fruit,  grown  outside  of  the 
United  States  or  District  of  Columbia,  is  being,  or  is  about  to 
be,  imported  into  the  United  States  or  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  such  variety  of  fruit  is  infested  by  any  seriously  in- 
jurious insect  or  disease,  and  which  insect  or  disease  is  liable 
to  become  established  in  the  United  States  and  seriously 
affect  any  variety  of  fruit  grown  therein,  he  shall  have 
authority  to  quarantine  against  any  such  variety  of  fruit  and 
prevent  the  importation  of  the  same  until  such  time  as  it  may 
appear  to  him  that  any  such  insect  or  disease  has  become  ex- 
terminated in  the  country  whence  such  fruit  is  being,  or 
about  to  be,  imported,  when  he  may  withdraw  the  quaran- 
tine: and  this  shall  operate  to  relieve  all  such  fruit  from 
further  quarantine  or  restrictions,  so  long  as  the  conditions  of 
freedom  from  seriously  injurious  insect  or  disease  shall  con- 
tinue. 

Sec.  8,  That  all  trees,  plants,  shrubs,  vines  and  buds,  com- 
monly known  as  nursery  stock,  grown  within  the  United 
States,  may  become  subjects  of  interstate  commerce  under 
the  rules  and  regulations  as  hereinafter  provided.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  shall  cause  to  be  inspected  by  a  quali- 
fied entomologist  all  trees,  plants,  shrubs,  vines  and  buds, 
known  as  nursery  stock,  which  are  subjects  of  interstate  com- 
merce, and  which  are  about  to  be  transported  from  one  State 
or  Territory  or  the  District  of  Columbia  into  mother  State  or 
Territory  or  the  District  of  Columbia.  This  examination  shall 
be  made  prior  to  September  first  of  each  year,  in  the  manner 
provided  for  and  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture; 
and  if  such  nursery  stock  is  found  to  be  apparently  free  from 
dangerously  injurious  insects  or  diseases,  the  certificate  of 
the  officer  making  such  examination  and  finding  shall  be  is- 
sued to  the  owner  or  owners  of  such  nursery  stock,  a  copy  of 
which  certificate  shall  be  attached  to  and  accompany  each 
carload,  box,  bale  or  package,  and  when  so  attached  and  ac- 
companying shall  operate  to  release  all  such  nursery  stock 
from  further  inspection,  quarantine,  or  restriction  in  inter- 
state commerce. 

Sec.  4.  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  persons  or 
corporation  to  deliver  to  any  other  person,  persons  or  corpora- 
tion, or  to  the  postal  service  of  the  United  States  (except  for 
scientific  purposes  or  by  permission  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture), for  transportation  from  one  State  or  Territory  or  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  any  other  State  or  Territory  or  the 
District  of  Columbia,  or  for  exportation  to  any  foreign  coun- 
try, any  trees,  plants,  shrubs,  vines,  or  other  nursery  stock 


Glucosed  Honey. — A  former  Redlands  man,  now 
living  in  the  East,  writes  back  that  so-called  Califor- 
nia honey  sold  in  the  Eastern  market  is  so  adulter- 
ated with  glucose  as  to  damage  the  reputation  of 
the  State.  In  printing  this  complaint  the  Redlands 
Citrograph  says  :  "We  can  assure  the  writer  that 
the  honey  he  purchased,  and  which  showed  glucose 
upon  analysis,  that  the  glucose  was  put  in  it  after  it 
had  arrived  in  the  East.  California  apiarists  and 
dealers  do  not  use  glucose.  We  are  not  claiming 
that  Californians  are  so  much  more  honest  than 
their  trade  brethren  elsewhere,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  there  is  no  glucose  made  on  this  coast,  and  that 
the  Eastern  cost,  with  the  transcontinental  freight 
added,  together  with  the  cost  of  packages,  renders 
its  use  in  adulterating  honey  impracticable. 

"We  have  thought  for  years  that  there  could  be  a 
big  business  built  up  in  the  East  by  some  one  who 
would  buy  California  products  in  carload  lots,  pack 
attractively  and  honestly,  put  the  California  pure 
food  law — in  substance — on  the  labels  or  wrappers, 
and  then  sell  under  an  absolute  guarantee,  catering 
mostly  for  the  best  class  of  trade  onlj'.  Of  course, 
straight,  pure  goods  would  cost  more  than  trash, 
but  there  is  a  large  class  in  the  East  who  are  willing 
to  pay  for  pure  goods.  As  to  California  wine,  the 
same  remarks  apply  to  that  as  to  honey.  Pure 
grape  juice  in  California  is  cheaper  than  any  im- 
ported adulterant  can  possibly  be.  All  adulterated 
wine  is  doctored  in  the  East — not  here.  All  one  has 
to  do  is  to  buy  in  California,  of  reputable  California 
dealers,  and  one  is  perfectly  safe." 


American  Horse  Industry. — It  is  universally  be- 
lieved by  men  engaged  in  the  horse  trade  that  this 
country  will  soon  experience  a  horse  famine.  Mr. 
Berry,  the  leading  horse  dealer  of  Chicago,  in  a 
public  address,  declared  recently  that  in  the  dis- 
tricts once  famous  for  fine  horses,  the  number  of 
young  animals  is  not  one-tenth  of  what  it  was.  In 
the  Middle  West  it  is  now  the  hardest  kind  of  work 
to  pick  up  really  first-class  horses.  All  the  markets 
are  crowded  with  foreign  buyers  looking  for  good 
stock  These  statements  are  fully  borne  out  by  the 
official  publications  of  the  Agricultural  Department 
at  Washington.  This  country  in  1897  exported 
39,532  horses  and  7473  mules,  the  total  value  of  which 
was  $5,314,000,  making  a  rather  important  item  of 
foreign  tradp.  The  exports  of  horses  have  increased 
over  fivefold  since  1893.  There  were  never  so  many 
as  5000  sent  abroad  prior  to  that  year.  There  were 
14,364,000  horses  and  2,215,000  mules  in  the  United 
States  on  January  1,  1897 — a  decrease  of  nearly 
2,000,000  horses  and  100,000  mules  as  compared  with 
the  number  in  1893— but  an  increase  of  4,000,000 
horses  and  400,000  mules  since  fifteen  years  ago. 


Impracticable  Benevolence. — The  plan  of  set- 
tling unemployed  city  families  in  the  country,  re- 
cently set  on  foot  in  this  State  by  the  Salvation 
Army,  is  to  be  tried  on  a  much  larger  scale  in  con- 
nection with  the  so-called  "abandoned"  lands  of 
New  England.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are 
1,200,000  acres  of  unused  farming  lands  in  Massa- 
chusetts, New  Hampshire,  Vermont  and  Connecticut, 
and  a  company  has  been  formed  to  buy  them  up  and 
resell  them  on  such  terms  as  will  attract  the  sur- 
plus population  of  large  cities.  The  project  is  pri- 
marily a  benevolent  one,  but  it  is  proposed  to  make 
it  commercially  profitable  in  the  long  run.  An  im- 
posing list  of  approvers  and  contributors  to  the 
scheme  is  published,  including  the  names  of  John 
Wannamaker,  Ballington  Booth,  Nathaniel  Roseman 
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and  others,  but  we  fail  to  note  any  name  connected 
with  practical  agriculture.  And  there  is  good  rea- 
son for  it,  because  practical  men  know  that  it  is  idle 
to  expect  the  unemployed  of  the  cities  to  succeed 
where  skilled  Yankee  farmers  have  failed.  The  so- 
called  abandonment  of  New  England  farms  is  due  to 
the  pressure  of  products  from  more  fertile  and  more 
easily  worked  lands  in  the  West  under  modern  sys- 
tems of  speedy  and  cheap  transportation.  The  New 
England  farmers  have  been  unable  to  meet  the  West- 
ern competition,  and  it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect 
that  a  new  set  of  farmers,  recruited  from  the  city 
slums,  will  be  able  to  do  better.  The  project,  like 
that  of  the  Salvation  Army  in  California,  is  based 
upon  the  absurd  notion  that  any  sort  of  a  man  is 
good  enough  for  a  farmer. 


California  Farmers  are  Ahead. — It  ought  to 
interest  those  who  are  forever  grumbling  about  the 
California  farmers  as  "slow,"  that  in  the  opinion  of 
men  really  competent  to  judge,  our  farmers  are 
more  progressive  than  those  of  any  other  State  or 
country  and  that  they  are  notably  ready  to  learn 
and  apply  scientific  principles  and  methods.  Any- 
body who  has  observed  the  evolution  of  fruit  grow- 
ing, raisin  making,  wine  making,  the  changed 
methods  of  vegetable  growing  and  the  recent  substi- 
tution of  the  creamery  for  the  old-style  dairy,  ought 
to  know  this  without  special  reminder;  and  it  would 
seem  hardly  necessary  to  prove  by  high  authority 
what  is  so  commonly  manifest.  Speaking  on  this 
subject,  and  with  special  reference  to  artificial  fer- 
tilization, Prof.  Hilgard  recently  said:  "In  the 
Middle  West  it  has  taken  forty  or  fifty  years  to  con- 
vince the  farming  population  that  if  productive  agri- 
culture is  to  continue,  returns  to  the  soil  in  the 
shape  of  fertilizers  must  be  made,  while  in  California 
the  farmers  have  taken  hold  of  fertilizing.  They 
have  been,  and  now  are,  fertilizing  lands  freshly 
taken  into  cultivation,  and  of  enormous  native  fer- 
tility, because  at  times  these  lands  would  not  pro- 
duce the  wisbed-for  crop.  In  California  crop  short- 
age is,  in  a  great  number  of  cases,  and  also  invari- 
ably in  new  lands,  simply  a  sign  that  some  physical 
disability,  usually  in  the  substrata,  prevents  the 
utilization  of  the  soil's  richness,  so  that  to  add  more 
is  wholly  ineffective.  This  '  fertilizing  mania  '  causes 
the  useless  expenditure  of  a  great  deal  of  money  but 
it  is  greatly  preferable  to  the  '  skinning  of  the  land  ' 
that  has  actually  devastated  some  of  the  finest  agri- 
cultural regions,  notably  of  the  cotton  States.  The 
most  thorough  misapplication  of  fertilization,  in  the 
ordinary  sense,  occurs  in  the  case  of  alkali  lands, 
which  suffer  from  excess  rather  than  from  lack  of 
plant  food,  and  require  a  wholly  different  mode  of 
treatment,  which  has  been  carefully  developed  by 
the  California  Experiment  Station. 

"In  the  repression  of  insect  pests  California  fruit 
growers  have  been  most  energetic,  as  their  exposure 
to  the  direct  importation  of  all  the  world's  pests  re- 
quired. The  spray  pump  is  nowhere,  probably,  in 
such  universal  use.  Where  sprays  failed,  fumigation 
in  the  gas  tent  has  become  au  accepted  fact,  and  the 
demand  for  colonies  of  insect-destroying  beetles  and 
parasites,  both  animal  and  vegetable,  is  a  steady 
one;  as  indeed  is  that  for  improved  processes  of  all 
kinds." 
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CALIFORNIA. 
Contra  Costa. 

Bad  Weather  fob  Stock.— Stock  is  suffering  to  a  very 
large  extent,  and,  should  there  be  no  abatement,  the  price  of 
beef,  butter,  etc.,  will  reach  a  very  high  figure.  Owing  to 
the  scarcity  of  feed  in  the  hills,  stockmen  are  now  driving 
their  cattle  down  into  the  valleys  and  lowlands  in  the  hope 
that  some  little  feed  can  be  picked  up  to  tide  them  over  until 
the  rain  begins  to  fall  in  abundance.  With  hay  selling  at  $20 
a  ton,  and  scarce  at  that,  it  is  hard  to  forecast  what  is  going 
to  become  of  the  stock.  Noakes  &  Hough,  our  local  butchers, 
are  sufferers  by  the  continued  cold  snap,  and  are  driving  their 
cattle  into  the  valley  for  shelter,  for,  as  they  say,  to  leave 
them  in  the  hills  much  longer  would  be  a  great  loss.  The 
weather  California  has  experienced  this  season  surpasses  the 
memory  of  man,  and  it  is  the  earnest  prayer  of  all  that  rain 
is  not  far  distant.— Antioch  Ledger. 

Fresno. 

The  Orange  Industry.— The  culture  of  the  orange  in  this 
portion  of  Fresno  county  has  progressed  until  it  is  no  longer 
an  experimental  question.  As  an  evidence  of  what  can  be 
accomplished  in  this  industry  at  this  plaee,  we  need  only 
mention  the  success  of  the  Mount  Campbell  orchard,  north  of 
Reedley.  The  grove  covers  nine  acres,  and,  although  the 
trees  are  young,  the  oranges  therefrom  brought  $828,  or  $92 
per  acre  this  year.  The  oranges  were  of  the  best.  They 
were  ripe  long  before  the  frosts  came— in  fact,  they  were 
marketed  and  probably  consumed  before  then.— Reedley  Ex- 
ponent. 

Large  Irrigation  Enterprise. — The  Enterprise  Land  and 
Canal  Company  is  pushing  the  construction  of  a  canal  from  the 
San  Joaquin  river  at  Sycamore  point  to  a  point  near  Jamison, 
a  few  miles  west  of  Mendota,  in  this  county.  The  canal, 
which  will  be  about  thirty-five  miles  long,  will  run  fifteen 
miles  south  from  Sycamore  point,  then  west  five  miles,  then 
north  to  the  fertile  land  around  Jamison,  where  an  immense 
acreage  will  be  planted  in  wheat.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
acreage  to  be  sown  in  wheat  on  the  James  property  alone  will 
exceed  12,000  acres;  and  as  part  of  this  acreage  is  already 
well  irrigated  from  the  Kings  river  by  the  way  of  Fish  slough 
and  Fresno  slough,  the  outlook- is  for  a  very  heavy  output  of 
wheat  on  the  west  side  this  year.  The  soil  is  quite  soft,  and 
the  construction  of  the  canal  is  proceeding  with  great  rapid  - 
ity.— Fresno  letter. 

Kings. 

Cannery  Proposition.— J.  Fontana,  the  well  known  fruit 
packer,  is  dealing  with  the  Hanford  people,  looking  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  cannery.    He  wants  a  site  200x000  feet,  and 


a  guarantee  of  1000  tons  of  fruit  for  the  first  year,  made  up  of 
71)0  tons  of  yellow  cling  peaches,  100  tons  of  white  clings,  and 
say  200  or  300  tons  of  pears.  If  this  guaranty  in  made  a  $25,000 
plant  will  be  in  time  for  the  coming  season.  "The  capacity 
of  this  plant,''  says  the  Hanford  Sentinel,  "will  be  such  as  will 
conveniently  handle  all  the  fruit  of  various  kinds  raised  here 
that  is  fit  for  canning.  The  most  available  canning  products 
here  are  peaches,  pears,  apricots,  and  perhaps  blackberries. 
This  locality  excels  in  peaches  and  pears.  Such  a  plant  as  the 
company  would  erect  here  would  probably  put  up  75,000  cases 
canned  fruit  the  first  season.  That  would  employ  obout  550 
hands  for  a  period  from  when  apricots  begin  to  be  fit  for  can- 
ning to  along  in  September.'' 

L,os  Angeles. 

Mysterious  Stock  Disease. — A  strange  disease  has  ap- 
peared among  cattle  and  stock  in  the  regions  of  Glendale, 
Verdugo  canyon  and  Monte  Vista,  having  all  the  symptoms  of 
hydrophobia.  The  cattle  are  killed  as  soon  as  the  disease  is 
apparent.  This  state  of  affairs  has  now  been  going  on  for  a 
couple  of  weeks  and  already  five  milch  cows,  a  horse,  a  goat 
and  several  dogs  have  been  killed.  At  Glendale  and  Verduga 
canyon  a  similar  state  of  affairs  exists  and  the  trouble  appears 
to  be  spreading,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  to  stamp  it  out. 
From  the  developments  it  is  thought  that  a  Los  Angeles  dog 
of  fox  terrier  breed  went  to  Monte  Vista  by  way  of  Glendale 
and  Verdugo  canyon.  This  week  after  the  cattle  had  been 
going  mad  for  some  days,  John  Kirkman,  a  Monte  Vista 
farmer  on  going  to  his  barn,  saw  the  dog  snapping  at  a  cow 
and  killed  it.  People  think  the  cause  is  now  removed.  There 
is  considerable  excitement  however,  because  of  the  fact  that 
milk  from  the  diseased  cows  has  been  in  daily  use.  For  the 
past  couple  of  weeks  the  killing  of  cows  has  been  a  matter  of 
every  few  days.  A  heretofore  gentle  bovine  would  run  amuck 
and  a  posse  armed  with  rifles  would  follow  and  kill  her.  It 
has  been  a  popular  fallacy  in  California  that  no  hydrophobia 
exists  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  there  is  talk  of  ask- 
ing the  State  health  authorities  to  make  an  official  examina- 
tion.— Redlands  Record. 

Napa. 

Good  Roads  in  Napa  County.— The  Santa  Rosa  Democrat 
thus  remarks  upon  the  Napa  county  road  system:  "Napa 
county  has  the  boss  roads.  After  passing  over  the  dividing 
line  between  Sonoma  and  Napa  counties,  on  the  Napa  side 
the  roads  commence  to  improve.  From  Calistoga  to  St.  Hel- 
ena, a  distance  of  nine  miles,  the  road  is  as  smooth  as  a  bitu- 
minous pavement.  A  buggy  with  ordinary  tires  runs  along  as 
smoothly  as  if  it  had  cushion  tires.  Every  mile  or  so  there  is 
a  water  tank  by  the  side  of  the  road  for  road-sprinkling  pur- 
poses. Each  mile  of  the  way  is  marked  by  a  neatly  painted 
milestone,  and  every  cross  road  has  its  neat  fingerpost  indi- 
cating the  direction  to  be  traveled.  This  system  of  milestones 
and  fingerposts  is  general  in  Napa  county  and  are  a  great  con- 
venience to  the  traveling  public.  Of  course,  it  is  said  that 
Napa  county  has  been  longer  in  the  business  of  road  building, 
but  at  first  start  the  county  saw  the  advantage  of  providing 
permanent  roads  and  permanent  stone  bridges." 

Orange. 

The  Great  San  Joaquin  Grain  Ranch.— While  the  barlev 
crop  on  the  great  San  Joaquin  ranch  was  not  so  large  in  1897 
by  75,000  sacks  as  in  a  former  year  (that  of  1894),  yet  it  ex- 
ceeded the  crop  of  1896  by  fully  100,000  sacks,  and  in  a  financial 
way  is  the  greatest  success  ever  scored  by  the  grain  raisers 
of  Orange  county.  A  correspondent  of  the  Santa  Ana  Blade 
says:  "There  was  in  all  about  (in  round  numbers)  450,000 
sacks  of  grain  raised,  and  of  this  amount  60,000  was  wheat  of 
No.  1  quality.  This  was  the  first  wheat  raised  in  large 
amounts,  and  the  yield,  quality  and  price  being  good,  the  re- 
sults were  most  satisfactory.  There  was  also  a  large  amount 
of  beans  raised,  the  exact  or  approximate  amount  not  being  at 
hand.  This  crop,  like  the  popcorn,  peanuts_and  beets,  was  in 
the  line  of  an  experimental  crop.  James  Irvine,  the  proprietor 
of  the  ranch,  is  very  desirious  of  having  a  diversity  of  crops 
raised,  but  the  old  grain  raisers  do  not  take  very  kindly  to  the 
picking  of  peanuts  and  puliing  of  beans,  and  would  gladly 
leave  these  small  crops  to  small  farmers.  A  number  of  the  old 
ranchers  have  dropped  out  after  a  successful  year,  and  their 
places  have  been  filled  vith  new  men  or  their  holdings  appor- 
tioned among  others  of  the  tenants.  It  is  intimated  that  some 
of  the  proprietors'  methods  as  to  the  diversity  of  farming  and 
other  matters  are  not  altogether  satisfactory  to  tenants,  and 
that  is  the  cause  of  some  going  out  of  the  business." 

Sacramento. 

It  is  reported  in  the  Sacramento  papers  that  E.  K.  Alsip, 
the  real  estate  dealer  who  recently  disappeared  mysteriously, 
is  a  defaulter  in  a  large  sum — in  the  neighborhood  of  $25,000— 
to  the  Fair  Oaks  Colony  Co.  The  loss,  we  understand,  will 
fall  on  the  Eastern  stockholders  and  will  not  affect  the  Fair 
Oaks  colonists. 

San  Joaquin. 

Farmers  are  Hopeful. — While  very  general  anxiety  is  felt 
at  Stockton  and  elsewhere  over  the  backwardness  of  the  sea- 
son in  the  matter  of  rainfall,  it  is  the  universal  opinion  among 
practical  men  that  there  is  still  time  if  seasonal  rains  come 
from  this  time  on.  On  Saturday,  29th  inst.,  the  Stockton 
Mail  interviewed  a  number  of  local  farmers,  with  the  follow- 
ing result:  William  B.  Webster  of  French  Camp  was  of  the 
opinion  that  light  rains  throughout  March  with  heavy  rains 
in  April  would  make  splendid  crops.  In  the  heavy  lands  there 
was  not  so  much  hurry  and  no  cause  for  grave  alarm,  but  in 
the  West  Side  country  and  Tulare  county  there  must  be  rains 
immediately  or  the  crops  could  hardly  be  saved.  J.  C.  Brown 
of  Roberts  Island,  who  has  a  small  tract  on  the  upper  division, 
says  that  the  ground  is  so  dry  that  dust  flies  behind  the 
plows.  The  soil  for  six  or  seven  inches  deep  can  be  powdered 
when  turned  up.  Plows  are  still  running,  but  nearly  all  the 
land  has  been  sown.  B.  F.  Rollerson,  who  is  also  farming  on 
the  upper  division  of  Roberts  Island,  has  been  waiting  for  the 
rain  to  come,  and  his  seed  grain  is  still  in  the  granary.  He 
plowed  his  land  some  time  ago,  but  the  weather  has  been  so 
unfavorable  for  crops  that  he  has  not  proceeded  any  further. 
Mr.  Rollerson  has  about  made  up  his  mind  now,  though,  to 
sow  anyway,  trusting  to  luck  and  the  Weather  Clerk.  The 
Woods  Brothers,  who  have  7500  acres  of  land  sown  to  grain  on 
the  middle  division  of  Roberts  Island,  were  asked  by  the  re- 
porter what  the  outlook  of  the  crop  was.  Their  reply  was, 
" It  isn't  looking  out  at  all.''  Every  renter  farming  their 
lands  has  been  interviewed  by  them,  and  the  unvarying  re- 
ply has  been  that  though  the  grain  is  only  just  peeping  above 
the  ground,  it  is  still  in  good  condition.  The  roots  are 
healthy,  some  of  them  being  three  inches  long,  but  the  cold 
weather  has  retarded  the  growth  above  ground.  None  of  the 
seed  has  rotted.  S.  B.  Smith,  who  has  160  acres  sown  to 
wheat  about  seven  miles  out  on  the  Linden  road,  said  :  "  My 
grain  has  not  grown  any  yet,  but  the  roots  are  exceedingly 
strong.  The  soil  has  moisture  enough  to  last  for  a  while  if 
we  do  not  have  too  much  wind.  W.  H.  Treadway,  who  has  a 
ranch  on  the  Lower  Sacramento  road,  spoke  very  encourag- 
ingly of  the  present  condition  of  the  crops.  "  We  need  more 
rain,"  he  said,  "and  warmer  weather.  There  is  nothing  rot- 
ting and  nothing  is  suffering  for  lack  of  rain.  The  grain 
which  is  up  is  doing  well,  but  that  which  was  sown  four 
weeks  ago  does  show  the  need  of  more  moisture.  J.  E.  Curry, 
who  is  located  near  Lodi,  said  :  "  I  have  about  450  acres  sown 
to  wheat,  which  is  doing  fairly  well.  There  is  no  sign  of  tv>e 
lack  of  moisture.  We  need  warmer  weather  more  than  we 
do  rain.    We  can  get  along  some  time  yet  with  what  rain  we 


have  had."  J.  W.  Thompson,  who  has  240  acres  sown  to 
wheat,  barley  and  rye  five  miles  south  of  Lathrop,  was  very 
hopeful  for  the  crops  of  1898.  "Everything  looks  all  right,  so 
far,"  he  replied,  in  answer  to  the  Mail  man's  questions  as  to 
the  outlook  for  grain  the  coming  year.  "  The  soil  is  wet  down 
about  14  inches,  but  we  need  a  little  more  rain  to  take  the 
frost  out  of  the  ground.  However,  we  need  warm  weather 
far  more  than  we  do  rain.  The  weather  is  so  cold  now  nothing 
can  grow.''  F.  B.  Moore,  who  lives  about  eight  miles  east  of 
town  on  the  Sonora  road,  thought  the  prospects  very  encour- 
aging. "Everything  looks  good,"  he  said,  "and  we  have  had 
enough  rain  to  last  a  month  or  so  yet.  Nothing  has  shown  up 
up  yet,  because  of  the  cold  weather,  but  things  would  be  just 
as  bad  if  we  had  too  much  water.  I  think  we  will  produce  a 
better  crop  than  last  year."  J.  W.  Campbell,  a  Linden 
farmer,  thought  the  prospect  favorable  for  a  fruitful  yield. 
"  We  have  a  great  deal  of  moisture  in  the  ground  yet,"  he 
said,  "  but  we  need  warm  weather.  The  grain  is  coming  up 
slowly,  but  none  of  the  seed  has  rotted,  which  is  a  good  sign." 

Export  of  Prunes. — It  is  only  a  few  years  since  all  the 
prunes  in  the  United  States  were  imported  from  Europe. 
The  greater  part  of  the  fruit  was  so  inferior  and  so  badly 
cured  that  they  were  a  standing  jest  against  the  boarding 
houses  where  they  were  served.  They  were  thin,  smoky  and 
tough,  and  "  stewed  prunes "  was  a  phrase  of  reproach  for 
contempt.  Now  California  is  exporting  prunes  by  the  hun- 
dred tons  to  Germany,  where  they  must  be  regarded  as  lux- 
uries if  the  Germans  have  not  made  great  progress  in  the 
arts  of  cultivating  and  curing  that  kind  of  fruit.  The  lus- 
cious and  meaty  California  prunes  are  almost  a  luxury  at 
home.  Now  that  they  are  being  exported  in  large  quantities 
the  demand  for  them  in  the  Eastern  States  is  likely  to  be  in- 
creased, as  Eastern  people  always  better  appreciate  American 
products  after  they  are  approved  abroad.— Stockton  Inde- 
pendent. 

Santa  Barbara. 

The  Beet  Sugar  Factory. — There  is  activity  in  the  beet 
sugar  camp.  The  site  on  the  Laguna  has  been  personally  se- 
lected by  Mr.  Burr.  The  surveyors  are  at  work  surveying 
the  narrow-gauge  spur  which  leaves  the  main  track  at  a  point 
two  and  one-half  miles  south  of  town.  The  road  will  be 
pushed  to  completion,  so  that  probably  in  three  weeks  hence 
trains  will  run  from  here  to  the  factory  direct.  Then  a  track 
will  be  laid  from  the  factory  to  the  Southern  Pacific,  connect- 
ing the  broad  gauge  also  with  the  factory. — Santa  Maria 
Times. 

Santa  Clara. 

Conditions  in  Santa  Clara. — From  all  reports  the  Santa 
Clara  valley  is  in  good  trim  so  far  for  the  coming  crop  season. 
The  orchard ists  have  had  as  much  rain  as  was  absolutely 
necessary,  and  the  cold  weather  has  held  back  the  fruit  so 
that  there  will  be  less  danger  from  later  frosts.  With  good 
rains  in  February  and  March,  for  which  the  outlook  is  now  fa- 
vorable, there  will  be  an  excellent  crop,  and  stocks  on  hand 
are  so  light  that  there  is  a  corsesponding  prospect  of  good 
prices.— San  Jose  Herald. 

San  Jose  Grange  has  under  discussion  a  plan  to  distribute 
sample  packages  of  California  dried  fruits  throughout  the  local 
Grange  organizations  in  the  Eastern  States  by  way  of  ad- 
vertisement. 

Santa  Cruz. 

Pajaro  Valley  Fruit  Notes.— California  nurseries  are 
cleaned  out  of  Bellefleur  and  Newtown  Pippin  stock.  They 
have  no  more  for  sale  this  season.  *  *  *  Overland  apple 
shipments  to  date  are  243  carloads.  *  *  *  To  date  seventy- 
one  carloads  of  apples  have  been  shipped  to  London.  *  *  * 
We  expect  to  see  the  San  Francisco  markets  closed  next  fall 
to  wormy  and  diseased  fruit.  A  strong  movement  is  setting 
that  way.  It  would  be  a  profitable  departure  for  the  fruit 
business  of  this  State,  and  would  go  far  to  impress  upon  or- 
chardists  the  necessity  of  producing  only  a  first-class  mer- 
chantable article.— Pajaronian. 

Solano. 

A  Pest  of  Wild  Ducks. — Farmers  along  Putah  canal  com- 
plain of  the  ravages  of  wild  ducks  in  their  grain.  The  birds 
come  in  countless  hordes  in  the  early  evening  and  gorge 
themselves  until  dawn,  when  they  again  wing  their  flight  to 
the  river  tules.  A  number  of  farmers  have  informed  us  that 
their  grain  has  been  eaten  to  the  level  of  the  ground  by  the 
ducks,  but  they  believe  that  very  little  damage  has  been 
done,  as  the  grain  will  grow  again. — Dixon  Tribune. 

Will  Plant  Beets. — The  Suisun  Republican  reports  that 
there  will  be  a  considerable  planting  of  beets  thereabout  this 
season  under  contract  with  the  Crockett  factory.  Mr.  Raaf 
(one  of  the  Crockett  Co.)  has  rented  200  acres  on  the  Tomasini 
place,  which  he  will  plant  in  beets  on  his  own  account.  John 
Lowe  of  Fairfield  and  Mr.  Chapman,  who  recently  arrived 
here  from  Oregon,  will  each  devote  50  acres.  W.  &  L.  Pierce 
will  plant  100  acres  on  the  Edwards  place,  A.  A.  Dickie  10 
acres  on  the  Morris  ranch,  Fred  Lambrecht  20  acres  east  of 
Suisun,  and  E.  L.  Stewart  20  acres  near  Denverton.  Several 
others  have  signified  their  intention  of  planting  beets.  Mr. 
Raaf  will  bring  in  a  force  of  laborers  who  will  go  from  one 
ranch  to  another  during  the  thinning  time  and  the  harvest 
season,  and  has  also  volunteered  to  render  all  the  assistance 
he  can  in  promoting  the  enterprise. 

Sonoma. 

Fine  Farm  Sold. — L.  C.  Hobart  of  Virginia  City,  Nevada, 
has  bought  the  Otis  Allen  ranch,  north  of  Sebastobol.  Price 
not  reported. 

Sutter. 

Big  Coyote  Chase.— F.  Rinehart,  the  owner  of  a  large 
band  of  sheep  which  he  has  pastured  at  the  Butte  mountains, 
came  up  from  Gridley  yesterday,  and  will  to-day  go  into  the 
hills  to  get  two  fox  hounds  which  have  been  promised  to  him. 
"The  coyotes  and  foxes  have  become  so  numerous  at  the 
Buttes  that  we  must  do  something  to  exterminate  them,  or 
our  sheep  will  all  be  killed.  I  am  now  on  my  way  back  to  get 
two  fox  hounds,  and  when  I  get  back  will  go  over  the  trails 
with  them.  When  they  get  to  know  the  country  fairly  well, 
several  of  my  friends  in  Butte,  Sutter  and  Yuba  counties  who 
have  fox  hounds  are  going  to  make  me  a  visit  at  the  sheep 
camp  and  we  will  have  a  rousing  chase.  I  think  we  have  be- 
tween twenty  and  thirty  hounds  in  the  pack.  We  will  follow 
on  horses  and  expect  to  have  a  fine  time."— Chico  Record. 

The  coyotes  are  causing  considerable  loss  to  the  sheep  men 
who  have  ranges  in  the  Buttes,  and  many  flocks  have  to  be 
herded  at  night  to  prevent  the  coyotes  from  attacking  them. 
Herders  hang  out  lanterns  and  beat  on  tin  cans  to  scare  the 
coyotes  away,  but  even  then  the  sheep  are  sometimes  killed. 
Yuba  City  Farmer. 

Tulare. 

Hay  for  San  Francisco.— Hay  is  being  gathered  up  here 
for  shipment  to  San  Francisco.  Two  cars  of  alfalfa  were 
loaded  to  go  out  to-day,  $6.50  a  ton  being  paid  for  baled  alfalfa 
on  board  the  cars.  We  are  reasonably  sure  of  a  hay  crop 
whatever  fortune  may  betide  other  products,  as  it  generally 
expands  as  the  grain  product  grows  short.  More  than  the 
usual  quantity  has  been  fed  this  winter,  yet  there  is  a  sur- 
plus in  the  county. 

The  Outlook.—  "  What  if  we  do  have  a  dry  year?"  re- 
marks the  Tulare  Register.  "We  knew  before  we  came  to 
this  country  that  it  was  a  dry  country  and  that  dry  farming 
would  assuredly  yield  as  many  failures  as  successes.  We 
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knew  that  irrigation  was  the  only  sure  dependence  against 
crop  failures  and  that  without  irrigation  we  could  not  hope 
for  good  things  to  come.  As  it  was  in  1896,  so  it  may  be  in 
189S,  that  all  which  is  produced  will  be  produced  by  virtue  of 
irrigation.  We  got  through  that  year  pretty  well,  did  we 
not— that  is,  those  who  had  facilities  for  irrigation  and  used 
them  !  What  better  times  than  these  dry,  cool  days  for  put- 
ting irrigation  caDals  into  proper  shape  for  the  summer's  run 
of  water  '.  The  man  who  is  all  ready  for  water  will  be  apt  to 
get  it  in  preference  to  the  one  who  is  not  ready ;  and,  besides, 
when  canals  and  ditches  are  nice  and  clean,  they  will  carry 
twice  the  volume  of  water  that  they  will  when  choked  with 
weeds  and  full  of  rough  places.  Every  protruding  hummock 
of  earth,  every  snag  and  every  clump  of  bushes  retards  the 
flow  and  diminishes  the  quantity  of  water  that  reaches  the 
land.  If  the  year  is  dry,  hay  will  bring  a  good  price,  good 
beef  will  be  in  demand,  the  little  there  is  grown  of  wheat  and 
barley  will  bring  better  prices,  the  cost  of  harvesting  will  be 
less  and  the  people  will  get  on  somehow.  They  always  have 
so  far,  and  Tulare  county  has  had  many  dry  years.  Of  course, 
a  dry  year  is  not  and  cannot  be  as  prosperous  as  a  wet  one, 
but  a  dry  one  does  not  wholly  justify  one's  under  lip  hanging 
down  so  low  that  it  is  in  danger  of  being  stepped  on.'' 

ARIZONA. 

The  Boom  in  Sheei\—  The  sheep  industry  has  recently  ex- 
perienced a  most  remarkable  revival.  From  a  condition  of 
extreme  depression  which  brought  hundreds  of  its  patrons  to 
bankruptcy,  it  has  suddenly  leaped  to  the  front  rank  of  pros- 
perous industries.  The  comparatively  new  enterprise  of 
feeding  lambs  on  a  large  scale  in  Colorado  and  other  States 
has  also  contributed  to  the  boom  in  sheep  growing.  Cattle 
breeding  having  also  received  a  strong  impetus,  the  old 
hostility  between  sheepmen  and  cattlemen  may  presently  be 
revived".  Sheep  have  already  occupied  the  range  vacated  by 
cattle  as  a  result  of  the  recent  years  of  drought.  In  Wyoming 
and  New  Mexico  large  areas  which  formerly  supported  herds 
of  cattle,  are  now  given  up  to  sheep.  In  northern  Arizona  a 
similar  transition  is  in  progress,  and  it  is  predicted  that  in  a 
short  time  the  cattle  industry  will  be  practically  superseded 
in  that  section  by  sheep  growing.  It  is  characteristic  of  the 
agricultural  class  to  fly  from  one  extreme  to  the  opposite. 
When  there  is  a  shortage  of  potatoes,  the  price  rules  high, 
every  farmer  plants  potatoes,  the  market  is  overstocked,  the 
price  falls  to  almost  nothing,  and  thousands  of  bushels  of  the 
tubers  rot  in  cellars  or  are  fed  to  the  stock.  Something  simi- 
lar is  now  happening  throughout  the  North  and  East  in  regard 
to  sheep.  Sheep  owners  have  been  receiving  highly  satis- 
factory prices  for  their  feeders  and  wool,  but  sheep  increase 
so  rapidly  that  in  a  few  years  the  country  will  be  again  over- 
stocked. A  possible  surplus  of  cattle  is  much  more  remote: 
There  is  no  new  range  to  be  opened  up.  The  consumption  of 
beef  is  steadily  increasing,  while  the  free-range  area  is  be- 
coming yearly  more  and  more  circumscribed.  Our  advice  to 
Arizona  stockmen  is,  stick  to  cattle. — Arizona  Ranch  News. 

OREGON. 

Stock  buyers  have  become  quite  numerous  in  Benton 
county.  It  seems  that  cattle  buyers  are  offering  very  good 
prices,  but  for  the  most  part  they  wish  to  advance  part  uf  the 
purchase  price  and  stipulate  that  the  farmers  hold  the  stock 
for  them  until  June.  It  is  but  rarely  that  a  bargain  can  be 
made  on  this  basis.  With  sheep  it  is  different.  Three  dol- 
lars and  a  half  can  be  obtained  for  fairly  good  sheep,  and  the 
purchaser  will  receive  them  at  once. — Oregon  letter. 

Some  three  tons  of-  Oregon  flat  is  to  be  shipped  to  Glasgow 
for  a  practical  factory  test. 

Cattle  buyers  scoured  the  Siuslaw  last  fall  and  drove  away 
calves  and  yearlings  until  it  seemed  as  if  there  could  be 
hardly  any  left,  but  recently  a  cattleman  contracted  for  a 
large  number  of-calves  at  110  per  head,  to  bedelivered  in  the 
spring.  Counting  the  cost  of  keeping  them,  this  is  a  couple  of 
dollars  less  than  a  good  many  were  sold  for  in  the  fall.— Ore- 
gon letter. 

Cattle  buyers  are  still  scouring  the  Willamette  valley  and 
good  prices  are  being  offered  for  stock.  The  danger  of  selling 
out  too  closely  under  the  stimulus  of  the  brisk  demand  still 
menaces  small  stock  raisers  of  the  State.  A  little  foresight  in 
this  direction  will  prove  profitable  to  the  farmer  two  years 
hence.  The  temptation  to  realize  on  produce  of  the  farm  and 
range,  after  the  moneyless  experience  of  the  past  few  years, 
is  a  strong  one,  but  it  should  be  restrained  by  prudence  in 
this  case.  -Portland  Oregonian. 

WASHINGTON. 

Livestock  for  Klondike.— Hon.  H.  J.  Sniveley,  of  Yakima 
county,  member  of  the  State  board  of  audit  and  control,  spent 
a  few  hours  in  Tacoma  Sunday,  and  had  much  to  say  of  the 
Alaska  mining  movement  from  his  county  and  the  beneficial 
effect  of  it  thus  far.  He  said  that  up  to  the  present  between 
thirty-five  and  forty  well-known  residents  of  Yakima  county 
have  gone  to  the  northern  gold  fields,  and  that  no  less  than 
100  more  will  leave  before  March  1st.  "  We  feel  the  effect  of 
the  Alaska  business  in  many  ways  over  in  our  district,"  said 
Mr.  Sniveley.  "Our  sheep,  our  cattle,  our  hay  and  our  pota- 
toes are  bringing  good  prices,  and  are  in  steady  demand. 

"Not  long  ago  1000  goats  were  brought  to  a  ranch  in  our 
county  to  be  fed  until  early  spring.  They  were  purchased  in 
Idaho,  and  are  intended  for  the  interior  of  Alaska.  It  has 
been  demonstrated  that  these  little  animals  are  superior  in 
every  way  to  sheep,  and  the  lot  I  speak  of  will  soon  be  started 
northward.  They  can  make  the  trip  much  easier  than  sheep, 
their  meat  is  better,  their  pelts  also  are  superior  to  those  of 
sheep  for  clothing  in  the  frozen  north,  and,  lastly,  the  goats 
can  each  earry  a  pack  of  limited  weight.  It  is  the  first  herd 
that  has  been  brought  to  the  State,  and  should  it  prove  as 
profitable  as  Is  expected,  more  will  be  brought  up  and  taken 
north.  I  understand  the  whole  herd  was  purchased  for  $2.65 
a  head ;  so  you  can  understand  the  profit  which  will  result  in 
event  of  their  safe  delivery  in  the  mining  district.  "Then 
there  has  been  a  syndicate  formed  which  has  purchased  300 
head  of  cattle.  The  company  has  put  up  lls.ooo,  and  early 
in  April  will  start  to  drive  the  herd  into  the  Yukon  country. 
The  cattle  have  already  been  bought  and  are  now  being  fed 
and  put  in  condition  for  the  long  drive."— Seattle  Times. 


"Gardening  in  California." 


This  is  the  title  of  a  very  interesting  brochure  on 
ornamental  horticulture  by  W.  S.  Lyon  of  Los  An- 
geles, who  has  given  many  years  to  the  study  and 
practice  of  growing  trees,  shrubs  and  flowering 
plants  in  California,  and  has  a  sincere  love  for  such 
work.  Mr.  Lyon  was  for  several  years  State  For- 
ester, which  gave  him  exceptional  opportunity  to 
become  acquainted  with  our  trees  and  plants.  His 
book  contains  directions  and  suggestions  which  will 
be  very  helpful  to  those  who  desire  to  have  their 
home  grounds  tastefully  planted  and  satisfactorily 
cared  for,  and  it  will  be  of  constant  value  to  amateurs 
who  desire  to  know  how  to  proceed  in  this  climate. 
The  book  is  published  by  George  Rice  &  Sons  of 
Los  Angeles. 


HOR  flCULTURE. 


Desirable   Varieties  of   Fruit   for  Southern 
California. 


J.  W.  Mills,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Pomona,  at  the 
University  Farmers'  Institute  at  Los  Angeles. 

It  is  hard  to  name  a  list  of  fruits  that  can  be  rec- 
ommended as  the  best  when  new  and  better  varieties 
are  liable  to  be  introduced.  The  following  varieties 
are  named  in  their  order  of  ripening,  and  are  the 
best  that  we  know  of  at  this  time: 

Home  Peaches. — These  are  named  irrespective 
of  appearance  as  a  commercial  fruit,  but  are  selected 
for  time  of  ripening  and  for  quality  as  a  peach  that 
we  like  to  eat.  Amsden's  June,  of  the  Red  May  type, 
ripens  about  the  last  of  June,  is  a  regular  bearer  and 
of  good  flavor.  Waterloo,  of  the  same  class,  is  a  few 
days  later  and  lasts  till  Yellow  St.  John  and  large 
Early  York  come  in.  The  later  is  the  best  flavored 
peach  up  to  its  time.  Yellow  St.  John  is  a  fine  look- 
ing peach,  but  will  not  stand  handling.  It  was  raised 
without  irrigation.  Cooledge's  Favorite  comes  next 
and  is  very  prolific.  This  peach  has  white  flesh,  pale 
blush,  is  juicy  and  a  general  favorite.  Ford's  Im- 
proved has  streaks  of  red  all  through  the  flesh,  is 
always  of  fine  flavor,  and  fills  up  the  gap  between 
Cooledge's  Favorite  and  Oldmixon  Free,  to  which  it 
is  similar.  Susquehanna  following,  is  a  standard 
variety,  a  yellow  freestone  of  fine  flavor,  but  is  not 
very  prolific  at  the  Station.  Late  Crawford  is  the 
best  yellow  freestone  at  its  season,  and  follows  Sus- 
quehanna. Stump  the  World,  a  white  peach,  is  a  few 
days  later,  and  always  ranked  first  with  us  till  this 
season,  when  it  had  a  white,  mealy  growth  next  to 
the  pit  that  gave  the  fruit  a  pungent  taste.  Smock's 
Late  Free  comes  in  between  Stump  and  Lovell,  but 
the  season  of  the  two  latter  lap  and  they  are  both 
better  than  Smock's  Free.  Comet  is  the  best  late 
yellow  freestone  that  we  have,  and  is  similar  to 
Sal  way,  which  is  a  few  days  earlier. 

Canning  Peaches. — Yellow  Tuscany  is  the  best 
yellow  canning  cling  for  this  section  that  has  been 
tried  so  far.  The  trees  grow  vigorously,  is  produc- 
tive and  free  from  curl  leaf.  Sellers  is  a  good  canner, 
of  the  same  type,  but  is  not  so  productive.  Mc- 
Kevitt's  Cling  is  an  excellent  white  canning  peach 
without  a  trace  of  red  at  the  pit,  and  stands  next  to 
Yellow  Tuscany.  It  ripens  two  weeks  earlier  than 
Heath's  Cling.  Lovell  is  the  best  canning  freestone 
known,  at  least  so  says  the  Pomona  cannery. 

Nectarines. — Lord  Napier  is  the  best  flavored  of 
nine  varities  grown  at  the  Station.  It  is  a  dull  red 
color.  Downtown  and  Stan  wick  are  a  brilliant  red, 
and  ripen  with  it,  flavor  fair.  Victoria,  a  large 
white  variety,  ripens  a  month  latter,  and  stands 
next  to  Lord  Napier  in  flavor. 

Apricots. — Newcastle  Early  is  a  splendid  apricot 
that  ripens  a  month  earlier  than  Blenheim.  It  is  as 
good  as  Royal  in  flavor  and  is  almost  as  large.  Royal 
and  Blenheim  are  the  two  best  commercial  apricots 
that  we  have. 

I'liims.—  There  is  no  tree  among  the  plums  that  is 
so  ornamental  and  useful  as  Primus  Putardi.  It 
blooms  in  the  early  spring  with  the  Japanese  plum, 
and  the  innumerable  clusters  of  snow-white  flowers, 
set  in  the  blood-red  calyxes  and  stems,  and  the  dark 
red  fruit  and  foliage  make  it  extremely  ornamental 
throughout  the  growing  season.  The  fruit  is  similar 
to  the  Cherry  plum,  but  the  first  ripens  two  weeks 
before  the  first  Cherry  plums  are  edible.  Precoce 
de  Bergthold  is  a  veritable  sugar-plum.  It  is  yellow, 
and  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
Ripe  about  the  later  part  of  June.  River's  Early 
Prolific  ripens  about  the  middle  of  July,  is  purple  and 
an  excellent  eating  plum.  Royal  Hative  is  one  of  the 
best  preserving  plums,  and  is  one  of  the  standard 
early  shipping  plums  of  the  north.  It  is  a  shy  bearer. 
Following  this  come  the  Japanese  plums,  Satsuma, 
Normand's  Yellow,  Burbank,  Wickson  and  Kelsey, 
ripening  in  the  order  named.  Perdrigon  Blanc 
ripens  about  the  middle  of  August,  but  is  not  fit  to 
eat  till  it  has  lain  for  a  couple  of  weeks,  when  it  is 
very  fine.  Golden  Beauty  follows  it  about  a  month 
later,  and  must  be  allowed  to  lay  some  time  before  it 
has  its  best  flavor. 

Pears. — Henry  IV,  an  early  and  prolific  bearer, 
comes  in  in  the  latter  part  of  August,  and  takes  the 
place  of  Summer  Seckel,  which  does  poorly  at  the 
Station.  Bartlett  is  a  good  all  around  pear,  and  is 
the  best  commercial  pear  grown  so  far  in  this  State, 
though  Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  which  comes  a  month 
later,  is  a  better  pear  for  eating  and  just  as  good  to 
can.  It  is  a  good  keeper.  Epine  Dumas  follows,  and 
is  the  best  flavored  pear  on  the  place.  It  is  small, 
not  exceeding  three  inches  in  length.  Duchesse  de 
Mouchy  is  the  most  prolific  of  all  pears,  and  is  ex- 
ceedingly crisp  and  juicy,  with  no  decided  flavor. 
Its  only  redeeming  feature  is  its  lateness.  If  picked 
in  October  and  stored  in  sweat  boxes  in  the  cellar, 
they  will  keep  in  good  condition  till  spring. 

Apples. — Early  Ripe  is  ripe  June  25th,  and  is  a 
good  cooking  apple.  It  was  subject  to  severe  blight 
during  the  last  season.    Alexander  and  Keswick 


Codliu  come  in  about  the  first  of  August,  and  are 
good  cooking  apples,  especially  the  latter.  Stump 
is  our  best  summer  apple.  The  tree  is  an  upright 
grower,  fruit  elongated,  with  a  pale  clear  blush  and 
snow  white  flesh.  It  grows  in  clusters  on  the  main 
limbs  and  on  the  inside  of  the  tree.  Skinner's  Seed- 
ling is  a  good  cooking  summer  apple,  but  not  par- 
ticularly good  to  eat  out  of  band.  Missouri  Pippin 
colors  up  in  September.  This  season  the  tree 
blighted  slightly  and  lost  its  first  crop,  but  set  a 
second  crop,  which  ripened  a  month  later.  They  are 
now  in  the  cellar  and  in  good  condition  in  spite  of  the 
dry  fall  and  winter. 

Lady  is  a  small  yellow  flat  apple  that  ripens  about 
the  middle  of  September,  and  is  now  firm  and  crisp. 
Lawver  ripens  a  month  later,  and  is  still  hard  and 
sound.  The  tree  did  not  suffer  from  the  blight  this 
year,  but  dropped  most  of  its  fruit.  Arobskoe  bid 
fair  to  be  a  valuable  apple,  but  the  tree  is  very  sub- 
ject to  blight  and  is  not  a  very  rapid  grower. 

Crab  Apples.—  Trancendent,  a  clear,  yellowish, 
pink  crab  of  large  size,  ripens  in  July.  Hyslop  ripens 
about  two  weeks  later,  and  is  a  brilliant  red,  large 
size,  tree  a  prolific  bearer. 

Figs. — Out  of  fifty  varieties  of  figs  at  the  Station, 
only  five  have  proven  to  be  free  from  souring.  An- 
gelique  is  a  light  amber  colored  fig.  The  flavor  is 
mild,  skin  smooth,  making  it  agreeable  to  eat  out  of 
hand.  We  have  a  white  fig  that  was  sent  out  from 
Washington  under  four  different  names  that  we  call 
White  Adriatic.  It  has  a  rich  flavor  and  has  never 
soured  with  us.  Negro  Larga  is  an  excellent  black 
fig.  Bourjassotte  Gris  and  Gros  Gris  Shiver  are 
small  gray  figs  that  dry  on  the  tree  in  our  moist 
climate  and  are  the  sweetest  figs  we  have. 

Grajws. — We  have  a  large  number  of  new  and 
Eastern  varieties  that  are  not  yet  in  bearing.  Our 
earliest  grape  is  Blue  Portuguese,  and  ripens  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  July.  Chasselas  Rose  ripens 
a  little  latter.  Pedro  Jiminese  is  a  good  grape,  with 
large  bunches  and  medium  sized  berries.  Verdal  is 
a  large,  tender  white  grape  of  fine  flavor  and  sells 
well  on  the  market.  Gros  Colman  is  very  large,  with 
handsome  bunches.  The  flavor  is  not  as  good  as 
some  other  varieties,  but  its  looks  will  sell  it.  Flam- 
ing Tokay  colors  up  well  and  makes  large  bunches. 
Olivette  de  Candanat,  a  large  white  variety,  ripens 
early,  at  which  time  the  flavor  is  poor,  but  if  allowed 
to  hang  on  the  vine  till  late  in  November,  the  flavor 
becomes  excellent.  Black  vines  commence  to  bear 
young.  Napoleon  is  a  large  white  grape,  with  fine 
handsome  bunches.  It  ripens  about  the  middle  of 
November,  and  is  the  best  flavored  grape  at  that 
season.  Cipro  Nero  and  Trivota  are  purple  grapes 
that  will  ripen  up  to  New  Year's  if  planted  in  a 
frostless  district.  Cipro  Nero  is  the  best  flavored  of 
the  latest  grapes. 

Growing  the  Cuthbert  Raspberry  in  Sacra- 
mento County. 

By  Paul  Le  Boyd,  at  University  Farmers'  Institute  at  Elk  Grove. 

Select  a  piece  of  well-drained  land,  without  peren- 
nial weeds,  level  to  a  slight  slope,  cultivate  deeply, 
smooth  the  surface  and  plant  by  wire  in  north  and 
south  rows  about  five  feet  apart,  putting  the  plants 
about  eighteen  inches  apart  in  the  rows.  This  may 
be  done  any  time  from  January  to  April,  taking  a 
time  when  the  soil  is  in  good  condition  to  work. 

The  Plants. — The  canes  should  be  gathered  from 
the  old  patch  during  wet  weather,  by  pulling  them 
up.  This  method  gets  the  new  roots  which  belong 
to  this  cane,  and  does  not  disturb  the  old  roots  as  a 
shovel  would.  It  is  also  much  quicker  than  digging. 
Cut  the  canes  short  or  they  will  lie  flat  when  the 
first  soaking  storm  comes. 

Cultivation — Late  in  the  spring  plow  shallow, 
turning  the  furrows  toward  the  vines.  Fill  the  dead 
furrows  with  straw,  and  use  them  for  irrigating 
ditches.  Keep  these  ditches  moist  all  summer  and 
fall.  A  light  coat  of  stable  manure  along  the  rows 
is  good,  unless  the  land  is  too  rich. 

When  the  new  plants  are  about  eighteen  inches 
high  they  should  have  the  ends  pinched  to  make 
them  branch.  This  is  not  necessary  after  the  first 
year,  as  there  will  be  plenty  of  canes. 

The  rows  should  be  kept  down  to  about  a  foot 
wide,  leaving  all  strong  canes  within  these  limits. 
Prune  as  high  as  they  will  safely  stand,  usually  three 
or  four  feet  if  no  wires  are  used. 

The  original  canes  having  borne  a  small  crop  will 
have  died  and  must  be  cut  out.  The  cultivation 
should  be  shallow  and  only  enough  to  keep  the  weeds 
down. 

If  possible,  there  should  be  a  windbreak  west  of 
the  patch.    Corn  may  be  planted  for  this  purpose. 

The  new  growth  should  be  kept  mowed  off  a  little 
higher  than  the  bearing  canes  until  the  crop  is 
picked.  The  picking  season  lasts  through  the  month 
of  June,  and  the  patch  must  be  picked  over  every 
second  or  third  day,  according  to  the  weather. 

Yield. — An  acre  in  full  bearing  should  produce 
about  500  crates  and  the  price  in  Sacramento  is  usu- 
ally 65  cents  per  crate  of  sixteen  half-pound  baskets. 
The  crates  are  usually  returned.  The  baskets  cost 
$3.50  per  M.,  and  picking  about  one-third  of  the 
gross  sales. 
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THE  VINEYARD. 


Vine  Pruning. 


NUMBER  III. 


By  F.  T.  Bioletti,  in  Bulletin  119  of  the  Experiment  Station  of  the 
University  of  California. 

Type  III. — This  style  is  an  extension  of  the  prin- 
ciple used  in  Type  II,  as  will  be  understood  by 
referring  to  Fig.  6.  The  fruiting  canes  are  left  still 
longer,  and  in  some  cases  almost  the  full  length  of 
the  cane.  As  each  cane  will  thus  produce  a  large 
amount  of  fruit,  fewer  arms  are  necessary  than  in 
the  preceding  method.  It  is  especially  necessary  to 
leave  good,  strong  spurs  of  one  or  two  eyes  to  pro- 
duce wood  for  the  following  year.  There  are  various 
methods  of  disposing  of  the  long  fruiting  canes,  the 
worst  of  which  is  to  tie  them  straight  up  to  the 
stake,  as  was  recommended  for  the  half-long  canes. 
In  the  latter  case,  owing  to  their  shortness,  a  certain 
amount  of  bending  of  the  canes  is  possible  with  this 
method  of  tying.  With  long  canes,  on  the  contrary, 
it  usually  allows  of  no  bending,  and  as  a  result  there 
ensues  a  vigorous  growth  of  shoots  at  the  ends  of 


LONG  PRUNING. 

the  fruiting  canes,  and  little  or  no  growth  in  the 
parts  where  it  is  necessary  to  look  for  wood  for  the 
the  following  year.  Often,  indeed,  each  long  cane 
will  produce  only  three  short  shoots,  and  these  from 
the  three  terminal  eyes,  all  the  other  eyes  of  the 
cane  remaining  dormant.  The  object  of  long  prun- 
ing is  thus  doubly  defeated,  first,  because  no  more 
shoots  are  produced  than  by  short  pruning,  and,  sec- 
ond, because  the  shoots  which  should  produce  fruit 
are  rendered  especially  vigorous  by  their  terminal 
and  vertical  position,  and  therefore  less  fruitful. 
Each  year  all  this  vigorous  growth  of  wood  at  the 
ends  of  the  canes  must  be  cut  away  in  order  to  keep 
the  vine  within  practical  bounds,  and  the  fruit  canes 
renewed  from  the  less  vigorous  cane  below.  These 
canes  are  less  vigorous  because  the  main  strength  of 
the  vine  has  been  expended  on  the  upper  canes, 
which  are  most  favorably  placed  for  vegetative 
vigor.  Vines  treated  in  this  way  may  be  gradually 
exhausted,  though  producing  only  a  moderate  or 
small  crop  of  fruit,  by  being  forced  to  produce  an 
abundant  crop  of  wood. 

One  of  the  simplest  ways  of  tying 
the  fruiting  canes  is  illustrated  by 
Fig.  7.  The  canes  are  bent  into  a 
circle,  the  ends  tied  to  the  stake 
near  the  head  of  the  vine,  and  the 
middle  of  the  circle  attached  higher 
up.  The  tying  should  be  done  so 
that  the  cane  receives  a  severe  bend 
near  the  base — that  is,  about  the 
region  of  the  second  and  third  eyes. 
This  can  usually  be  accomplished  by 
tying  the  end  of  the  cane  first,  and 
then  pressing  down  on  the  middle  of 
the  bow  until  the  desired  bend  is 
attained.  If  two  fruiting  canes  are 
left,  they  should  be  made  to  cross 
each  other  at  right  angles  in  order 
to  distribute  the  fruit  as  equally  as 
possible.  As  a  rule,  more  than  two 
canes  should  not  be  tied  up  in  this  way,  as  it  makes 
too  dense  a  shade  and  masses  the  fruit  too  much. 


about  15  to  20  inches  above  the  ground.  To  this  the 
fruiting  canes  should  be  attached,  using  the  same 
precaution  of  bending  the  canes  near  the  bases.  The 
upper  part  of  the  canes  is  not  bent  in  this  case  as  in 
the  last,  but  the  necessary  diminution  of  vigor  and 
increase  of  fruitfulness  is  brought  about  by  the  hori- 
zontal position.  Two  canes  may  be  attached  to  the 
wire  on  each  side.  The  stake  is  best  used  to  sup- 
port the  shoots  destined  for  the  wood  for  the  follow- 
ing year.  This  makes  it  possible,  where  topping  is 
practiced,  to  cut  off  the  ends  of  the  shoots  from  the 
fruiting  canes  and  to  leave  the  rest  their  full  length. 
Another  or  even  two  other  wires  may  be  used  above 
the  first  for  more  canes,  but  this  is  seldom  profit- 
able, and  considerably  increases  the  cost  both  of 
installation  and  of  pruning. 

This  style  of  pruning  is  especially  favorable  to 
varieties  of  small  growth  which  bear  small  bunches 
and  principally  on  the  upper  eyes,  and  to  varieties 
of  larger  growth  in  hilly  or  poor  soils.  One  of  its 
main  objections  is  that  it  renders  some  varieties 
more  liable  to  sunburn. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  long-pruned  vines  are 
represented  in  the  figure  as  having  much  fewer  arms 
than  the  short-pruned.  This  is  necessary  and  im- 
portant. In  order  to  maintain  a  well-balanced  vine 
and  keep  it  under  control,  there  should  only  be  about 
as  many  arms  as  long  canes,  or  at  most  one  or  two 
more. 

Types  IV,  V  and  VI. — The  three  styles  of  pruning 
so  far  described  have  been  fairly  thoroughly  tested 
in  California,  and  each  has  been  found  applicable  to 
certain  varieties  and  conditions.  There  are  some 
varieties,  however,  which  do  not  give  good  results 
with  any  of  these  systems.  This  is  the  case  with 
many  valuable  table  grapes,  especially  when  grown 
in  rich  valley  soil,  where  they  should  do  best.  For 
these  cases  some  modification  of  the  French  cordon 
system  is  to  be  recommended.  Little  trial  of  this 
method  has  been  made  as  yet,  but  what  has  been 
done  is  very  promising.  The  tendency  of  many 
grapes  to  coulure  is  overcome,  and  rich  soils  are 
made  to  produce  crops  in  proportion  to  their  rich- 
ness. The  method  consists  essentially  in  allowing 
the  vine  to  grow  in  a  more  or  less  horizontal  direc- 
tion for  several  feet,  thus  giving  a  larger  body  and 
fruiting  surface. 

The  treatment  of  the  young  vines  the  first  year  is 
the  same  as  for  head  pruning,  as  already  described. 
As  soon  as  the  young  vines  produces  a  good,  strong 
shoot  it  is  tied  up  to  the  wire  and  to  the  stake, which 
is  placed  between  the  vines  in  the  rows.  Each  vine 
should  finally  reach  its  neighbor,  but  it  requires  two 
or  three  years  for  this  if  the  vines  are  6  or  7  feet 
apart  in  the  rows.    It  is  possible  by  cutting  the  vina 


essary  to  preserve  the  balance  and  symmetry  of  the 
vine  and  to  maintain  it  at  the  highest  degree  of 
fruitfulness  without  unduly  exhausting  it. 

Figs.  9  and  10  will  sufficiently  illustrate  the  way 
of  shaping  and  tying  short  and  long-pruned  vines. 
For  table  grapes,  extension  of  the  method  shown  in 


FRENCH  METHOD  OP  LONG  PRUNING 
WITHOUT  SPURS. 

Fig.  9  in  the  direction  of  half-long  pruning  is  useful. 
On  a  heavy  soil  the  spurs  do  not  provide  sufficient 
outlet  for  the  vigor  of  the  vine,  while  long  pruning 
would  unduly  increase  the  number  of  bunches  on  a 
single  cane,  and  so  reduce  their  size,  which  would 
deteriorate  from  their  value  as  table  grapes. 

Fig.  11  represents  a  style  of  pruning  used  with 
success  in  some  of  the  richest  low-lying  soils  of 
France.  The  body  of  the  vine  is  raised  up  to  a 
height  of  2h  or  3  feet  above  the  soil,  a  useful  means 
of  lessening  the  danger  from  spring  frosts.  The 
fruit  canes  are  bent  vertically  downward,  thus  re- 
stricting the  flow  of  sap  sufficiently  to  force  out  the 
lower  buds  of  the  fruit  canes  into  strong  shoots, 
which  can  be  used  for  fruit  canes  of  the  following 
year.  This  does  away,  to  some  extent,  with  the 
necessity  of  leaving  wood  spurs,  and  much  simplifies 
the  pruning.  Arms,  of  course,  are  formed  in  time, 
and  very  gradually  elongate,  so  that  it  is  necessary 
to  remove  one  occasionally  and  replace  it  by  a  water 
sprout,  as  already  explained  under  short  pruning. 
{To  be  Continued.) 

THE  STABLE. 


Horse  Breeding  on  the  Ranges. 


VINES;.TRAINED  TO  GIVE    LONG   FRUITING  SURFACE. 


Some  weeks  ago  we  gave  in  the  Rural  some  inter- 
esting comments  by  Secretary  Wilson  on  the  kind  of 
horse  it  will  be  profitable  to  grow  in  the  near  future; 

A  correspondent  of  the  Breeders'  Ga- 
zette comments  upon  the  Secretary's 
views,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  range 
work  with  horses,  in  a  way  which  in- 
terest our  coast  breeders. 

Why  Range  Horses  are  Light. — We  are 
aware  that  the  700  to  1000-pound  horse, 
l^^^^-^L-  such  as  the  Secretary  describes,  is 
what  is  generally  found  on  the  Western 
ranges,  but  we  are  not  willing  to  ad- 
mit that  it  is  wholly  on  account  of 
want  of  winter  feed  and  water  that 
these  horses  do  not  grow  to  a  greater 
size.    As  you  are  aware,  the  writer 


TYING  FRUIT- 
ING CANES  TO 
STAKE. 


METHOD 


TYING  LONG-PRUNED  VINES. 


LONG    CANES   SUPPORTED   BY  WIRE. 

Fig.  8  shows  another  method  of  tying  the  long 
canes.   A  horizontal  wire  is  stretched  along  the  row 


back  nearly  to  the  ground  for  the  first  year  or  two 
to  obtain  a  cane  which  will  stretch  the  whole  distance 
between  the  vines  at  the  first  tying  up  ;  but  this  is 
not  necessary  nor  advisable.    Neither  is  it  advisable 
to  make  any  sharp  angle  (almost  at 
right  angle),  as  is  usually  done  in  regu- 
lar cordon  pruning,  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  of  preventing  the  vine  from 
sending  out  an  inconvenient  number  of 
shoots  at  the  bend.    The  vine  might  be 
grown  with  two  branches,  one  stretch- 
ing in  either  direction,  but  this  has 
been  found  inconvenient  on  account  of 
the  difficulty  of  preserving  an  equal 
balance  of  the  branches.  The  direction 
in  which  the  vine  is  trained  should  be 
that  of  the  prevailing  winds,  as  this 
will  minimize  the  chances  of  shoots 
being  blown  off.    When  the  cordon  or 
body  of  the  vine  is  well  formed,  it  may 
be  pruned  with  all  the  modifications  of 
short,  half-long  and  long  pruning  already  described 
in  head  pruning,  and  the  same  precautions  are  nec- 


made  an  effort  a  few  months  since,  when  he  learned 
that  Secretary  Wilson  was  to  make  such  a  tour,  to 
meet  him  and  discuss  this  subject  with  him  in  per- 
son, and,  if  possible,  show  him  by  ocular  demonstra- 
tion that  just  as  good  and  indeed  better  types  of 
1200-pound  horses  can  be  and  are  being  grown  on  the 
range  than  it  is  possible  to  produce  in  the  corn- 
growing  States. 

We  do  not  claim  that  the  same  breeding  will  pro- 
duce as  large  horses  on  the  range  as  where  they  are 
wintered  at  the  corncrib,  but  we  do  assert  and  are 
prepared  to  prove  that  as  fine  1200  to  1300-pound  or 
even  1400-pound  horses  can  be  and  are  grown  on  the 
range  as  can  be  found  in  any  farmyard  in  the  United 
States.  They  are  even  better,  from  the  fact  that 
they  have  never  been  confined  to  the  limits  of  a  small 
pasture  in  summer  and  to  the  farmyard  in  winter, 
where  they  are  compelled  to  stand  in  filthy  yards 
and  heating  manure  several  months  in  succession, 
and  where  they  have  no  opportunity  to  develop 
either  muscle  or  lung  power  and  where  the  feet  are 
grown  tender  and  more  or  less  contracted.  The  high 
altitude  of  the  mountains  is  equally  as  well  calculated 
to  develop  lung  power  in  the  horse  as  is  the  unlim- 
ited range  to  develop  both  muscle  and  hoof  such  as 
never  can  be  produced  on  the  farm.  To  produce  the 
1200  to  1400-pound  horse  on  the  range  requires  the 
original  investment  in  the  best  breeding  stock  from 
the  start,  and  the  constant  infusion  of  new  and  fresh 
blood  the  same  as  on  the  farm.  This  is  not  ordinarily 
done  on  the  range,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  done  if  the  range  horseman  expects  to 
produce  such  stock  as  will  command  a  market. 

Range  Horses  Superior. — On  this  point  a  little  of 
our  own  experience  may  not  be  out  of  place.  As 
early  as  1885  we  commenced  breeding  the  best 
selected  range  mares  we  could  find,  weighing  from 
1000  pounds  up  (a  class  of  mares  which  averaged  far 
better  than  the  class  of  mares  to  be  found  at  that 
time  on  the  farms  in  the  Mississippi  valley)  to  the 
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best  imported  and  pure-bred  draft  and  coach 
stallions  that  money  would  purchase,  and  from  that 
time  down  to  the  present  we  have  continued  to  breed 
along  these  lines  until  at  present  time  we  are  pre- 
pared to  show  range  stock  by  the  thousands  that 
will  run  from  1100  to  1400  pounds  in  weight  and  which 
will  show  better  action,  better  bone,  muscle,  and 
hoof  than  can  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  United 
States  in  like  numbers.  These  horses  when  put  in 
the  stable  and  on  grain  feed  will  continue  to  grow  in 
size  for  two  years  and  will  in  that  time  add  fron  150 
to  200  pounds  in  weight.  They  have  not  been  pampered 
and  crowded  with  grain  when  young,  and  hence  take 
on  flesh  and  grow  in  size  more  readily  when  once 
accustomed  to  grain  feed  and  will  show  greater 
powers  of  endurance  and  much  less  liability  to  disease 
than  the  farm-raised  horses,  which  from  the  very 
nature  of  their  early  feed  and  care  are  made  more 
delicate  and  subject  to  disease  and  compel  the 
necessity  of  going  through  an  acclimating  process 
and  a  few  weeks  or  months  of  sickness  before  they 
are  in  condition  for  service. 

We  have  not  found  it  practical  to  rise  the  1800-pound 
draft  horse  on  the  range  even  when  bred  from  stal- 
lions of  that  size,  but  we  can  produce  and  are  pro- 
ducing 1200  to  1400-pound  horses  from  such  breeding, 
and  horses  which  with  two  years  of  service  in  harness 
(such  as  the  farm-raised  horse  is  subjected  to)  will 
increase  in  size  by  an  average  of  200  pounds  per 
horse. 

The  Sires  Used. — We  commenced  breeding  in  1885 
to  pure-bred  stallions  and  we  were  told  when  we 
selected  the  best  and  highest-priced  stallions  that 
we  could  not  afford  to  pay  for  such  horses  to  turn 
loose  on  the  range,  and  inferior  horses  were  re- 
peatedly shown  us  at  lower  prices  which  were  said 
to  be  good  enough  for  the  purpose.  To  this  we 
always  answered  that  the  best  were  none  too  good 
for  us  and  never  allowed  such  arguments  or  inferior 
stock  to  engage  our  attention.  The  first  imported 
stallions  taken  to  our  range  were  bought  of  George 
E.  Brown  &  Co.,  among  which  were  the  imported 
Shire  stallions  Cu-ur  de  Leon  3556,  Ironsides  3756, 
and  Sir  James  4041,  which  were  followed  in  later 
years  by  such  horses  as  Enterprise  723,  Grey  Cabus 
722,  Champion  8489,  Lowell  7637,  and  of  Cleveland 
Bays  such  as  Royalty  128  (which  horse  was  then  and 
is  yet,  as  far  as  we  know,  the  best  Cleveland  Bay 
horse  that  ever  crossed  the  ocean),  Grand  Inquisitor 
125,  Storm  Signal  228,  Reuben  751,  Roy  750. 

The  End  in  View. — We  fully  endorse  the  remark  of 
Secretary  Wilson  that  horses  of  the  same  class  can 
be  produced  cheaper  in  the  United  States  than  any- 
where else,  but  we  go  a  step  further  and  assert  that 
the  same  quality  of  horse  can  be  produced  cheaper 
on  the  range  under  proper  conditions  than  anywhere 
else  in  the  United  States,  and  this  very  fact  has 
enabled  us  to  go  on  producing  this  class  of  stock  on 
the  range  during  the  past  few  years  of  depression 
while  the  farmer  has  been  forced  out  of  the  business 
from  the  fact  that  he  could  not  produce  a  horse  for 
anything  like  the  price  any  market  would  pay. 
We  therefore  still  assert  and  are  prepared  to  prove 
that  the  best  1100  to  1400- pound  horse  that  can  be 
grown  in  any  country  can  be  and  has  been  produced 
during  the  past  four  years  by  us  on  our  range  in 
Custer  Co.,  Mont.,  and  we  expect  to  show  to  the 
horsemen  of  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries 
during  the  coming  three  or  four  years  a  class  of 
horses  on  which  our  brand  will  be  as  valuable  a  trade 
mark,  relatively,  as  the  brand  of  "  Piilsbury's  Best  " 
is  on  the  far-famed  Minnesota  flour. 

[This  is  a  businesslike  purpose  and  should  be  con- 
vincing that  the  ranges  of  the  far  West  have  a  dis- 
tinct function  to  discharge  in  the  coming  horse  sup- 
ply, and  California  can  learn  lessons  from  the  inten- 
tions of  the  interior  range  breeders. — Ed  ] 


THE  DAIRY. 


More  of  the  Rational   View  of  Tuberculosis. 

We  gave  in  last  week's  Rural  very  significant 
points  upon  bovine  tuberculosis,  showing  that  more 
rational  views  are  gaining  ground  and  that  more  con- 
servative treatment  of  re-acting  animals  is  winning 
support  on  the  basis  of  further  research  and  experi- 
mentation. We  deem  it  important  that  all  of  our 
dairy  readers  may  be  informed  of  these  facts,  that 
they  may  be  fore-warned  and  fore-armed  against 
issues  which  are  too  zealously  pressed  by  municipal 
health  authorities. 

A  Well- Considered  View  of  the  Disease. — J.  H.  Mon- 
rad,  a  dairy  expert  of  high  rank,  who  is  or  has  been 
attached  to  the  Dairy  Division  of  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  gives  the  Country  Gentleman  a 
condensed  translation  of  a  report  in  Ugeskrift  for 
Landmand  of  an  address  delivered  by  Prof.  B.  Bang, 
the  Danish  authority,  who  has  studied  so  closely  into 
the  nature  and  transmission  of  tuberculosis. 

Tuberculosis  does  not  come  from  debility  or  cold 
or  what  not,  which  used  to  be  considered  its  cause; 
it  comes  from  the  little  plant  which  we  call  the  tuber- 
cle bacillus.  Cold,  debility,  etc.,  may  promote  the  re- 
ception of  this  germ  and  favor  its  further  develop- 


ment, but  it  is  just  as  impossible  to  get  tuberculosis  | 
without  absorbing  its  bacillus  as  to  harvest  wheat 
where  none  is  sown. 

Next  we  must  remember  that  the  contagion — the 
tubercle  bacilli — are  not  found  everywhere;  they  are 
only  found  where  tuberculosis  people  or  animals  have 
been,  as  in  their  bodies  only  can  they  develop  and  in- 
crease. The  only  exception  to  this  is  in  laboratories 
under  special  conditions.  It  is  true  these  bacilli  may 
live  a  certain  time  outside,  and  lie  in  wait  for  some 
new  body  to  act  as  host  for  them,  but  it  is  chiefly  in 
closed,  dark  places — stables  or  rooms — where  they 
may  live  for  a  long  time;  in  the  free  air,  especially  in 
sunlight,  they  soon  perish.  This  fact  should  always 
be  kept  in  mind.  It  is  living  in  stables  with  tuber- 
culous animals,  or  where  they  have  lately  been,  that 
makes  the  danger  of  contagion  great;  and  the  darker, 
dirtier  and  more  poorly  ventilated  the  stable  is,  the 
greater  the  danger. 

That  it  really  is  a  fact  that  the  tubercle  bacilli  are 
not  everywhere — as  some  people  think — is  clearly 
demonstrated  by  the  tuberculin  tests.  These  have 
shown  that  in  Denmark  22  per  cent  of  the  herds 
tested  (1274)  were  perfectly  free  from  tuberculosis. 
I  have  also  proved  that  such  freedom  may  be  found 
in  herds  of  very  heavy  milkers.  But  this  has  nearly 
always  been  in  herds  which  were  kept  clean,  and 
were  maintained  by  their  own  increase — not  by 
bought  cows. 

How  to  Prevent  the  Disease. — Tuberculosis  is  not  a 
necessary  evil;  it  may  be  prevented,  and,  if  intro- 
duced, it  may  be  eradicated.  Prevention  should  be 
considered  first  of  all;  the  old  adage,  "  Prevention  is 
better  than  cure,''  is  true  here.  As  regards  human 
beings,  it  is  of  course  equally  important  to  consider 
the  question  of  curing  the  individual  cases,  but  as 
regards  animals  this  must  be  a  secondary  question. 
Hence  we  must  prevent  the  animal  from  becoming 
infected.  How  are  the  tubercle  bacilli  absorbed  ? 
There  are,  of  course,  several  ways  in  which  this  hap- 
pens, but  the  two  most  common  are  through  inhala- 
tion and  the  alimentary  canal.  It  is  useless  to  dis- 
cuss which  of  these  is  the  most  common.  If  the  ani- 
mal is  infected  by  living  in  a  stable  with  tuberculous 
animals,  it  is  not  important  whether  the  infection  is 
made  by  inhaling  the  bacilli-laden  dust  or  by  swallow- 
ing them  with  the  feed  or  water. 

Contagion  From  Milk. — On  the  other  hand,  we  must 
remember  that  infection  may  be  made  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  bacilli  through  feeding  infected  animal 
products  such  as  milk.  In  these  days  of  co-operative 
dairying  this  mode  of  infection  has  assumed  a  threat- 
ening proportion,  and  patrons  having  healthy  cows 
run  the  risk  of  feeding  their  calves  with  tuberculous 
milk.  This  has  been  proved  in  many  cases  where  the 
tuberculin  test  has  shown  all  the  grown-up  animals 
healthy,  while  the  calves  would  re-act,  and  where  it 
was  also  proved  that  the  skim  milk,  for  a  time,  bad 
not  been  heated  sufficiently  at  the  creamery.  All 
danger  is  eliminated  by  heating  the  skim  milk  to  85° 
C.  or  185°  F. 

But  the  Udder  Must  be  Affected.  — It  must  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  the  danger  of  contagion  from 
milk  is  very  great  when  the  udder  is  tuberculous, 
whereas  it  is  very  small  as  long  as  the  tubercles  are 
confined  to  other  parts  of  the  body.  Yet  milk  from 
a  cow  with  far  advanced  tuberculosis  must  be  con- 
sidered suspicious,  even  if  the  udder  is  apparently 
healthy. 

A  third  manner  of  infection  must  be  considered, 
namely,  that  through  the  foetus.  While  of  old  tuber- 
culosis was  considered  easily  inherited,  we  now  know 
that  in  reality  it  but  seldom  happens.  Most  of  the 
calves  are  born  healthy,  even  if  their  mothers  or 
fathers  or  both  are  tuberculous.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  wrong  to  assert  that  heredity  plays  no  role  in 
spreading  the  disease.  The  fact  is  that  it  may  be 
transmitted  from  the  womb  to  the  foetus,  but  only 
when  the  womb  is  badly  tuberculous,  or  when  the 
tubercle  bacilli  circulate  in  the  blood,  which  we  know 
only  happens  in  animals  with  a  far  advanced  general 
tuberculosis.  As  long  as  the  disease  is  local,  there 
is  no  danger  of  infection. 

Re-action  not  Surety  oj  Transmission. — The  largest 
number  of  cows  which  re-act  to  the  tuberculin  test 
have  just  such  local  tuberculosis,  and  hence  there  is 
no  reason  to  fear  that  a  cow,  which  is  apparently 
well  but  has  re-acted  to  the  test,  should  produce  a 
tuberculous  calf.  Even  so  as  to  the  bull;  as  long  as 
his  disease  is  local  (the  generative  organs  excepted) 
there  is  no  danger,  and  in  all  cases  it  is  less  than 
with  the  cow.  That  this  is  true  is  shown  by  the  rela- 
tively rare  re-action  in  calves  and  the  increased  cases 
with  the  age.  As  40  per  cent  of  the  cows  re  act, 
40  per  cent  of  the  calves  are  born  by  tuberculous 
mothers.  It  is  thus  a  proved  fact  that  tuberculosis 
is  chiefly  an  acquired,  not  an  inherited  disease.  Yet 
it  is  not  so  very  unusual  to  find  a  calf  born  with 
tuberculosis  when  its  mother  has  it  in  an  advanced 
stage;  but  it  is,  as  a  rule,  latent  and  may  take  years 
to  develop.  While  statistics  from  the  large  slaugh- 
tering houses  show  only  few  tuberculous  young  calves, 
the  smaller  houses  show  a  larger  number,  as  in  Kiel 
and  in  Aarhuu,  where  about  0.3  to  0.4  per  cent  of  the 
young  calves  had  tuberculosis. 

Re-acting  Cows  May  Be  Safe  Breeders. — While  thus 
inherited  tuberculosis  must  not  be  overlooked,  and 
there  is  something  in  the  old  fixed  rule,  "Not  to  raise 


the  calves  from  tuberculous  cows,"  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  at  that  time  a  "  tuberculous  cow  " 
meant  one  in  a  far  advancd  stage  of  the  disease,  as 
we  were  then  not  able  to  discover  it  at  an  early 
stage.  It  is  overlooked  that  the  tuberculin  test  will 
show  the  disease  in  animals  which  the  butcher  would 
declare  perfectly  healthy.  Before  the  use  of  the 
tuberculin  test,  if  the  question  was  asked:  How  many 
tuberculous  cows  there  were  in  a  large  (estate)  herd  ? 
the  reply  would  be  about  5  per  cent,  and  yet  the  test 
will  indicate  about  80  per  cent.  This  high  percentage 
caused  a  great  scare  and  made  the  owners  despair. 
But  there  is  no  cause  for  it  at  all.  Many — aye,  most 
of  the  apparently  healthy  cows  on  whom  the  test 
alone  indicates  the  disease,  may  live  for  years  and 
give  healthy  milk  and  produce  healthy  calves.  In 
many  of  them  the  disease  may  not  develop  further  at 
all,  and  in  some  cases  may  even  be  reduced  so  that 
we  may  speak  about  a  cure.  In  some  cases  it  will 
develop,  and  in  a  few,  perhaps  5  per  cent,  do  so 
very  fast.  These  facts  must  be  remembered;  we 
must  neither  overestimate  nor  underestimate  our 
enemy.  I  estimate  that  0.5  per  cent — at  most — are 
infected  before  birth,  about  12  per  cent  through 
milk  and  28  by  contagion  in  stables. 

Treatment  Advised. — The  professer  next  discusses 
the  question  of  the  greater  receptiveness  which  is 
said  to  be  inherited  and  which  is  virtually  as  danger- 
ous as  if  the  disease  were  inherited.  While  he  ac- 
knowledges the  possibility  of  this,  he  claims  far  more 
difference  in  the  receptiveness  from  temporary  causes 
(colds,  debility,  etc.),  and  from  individual  indisposi- 
tion. He  asserts  it  to  be  a  great  mistake  to  believe 
in  this  inherited  receptiveness  because  the  mother 
re-acts  to  the  test.  As  before  shown,  most  of  them 
have  the  disease  only  in  a  slight  degree,  and  they 
may  have  got  it  by  exposure  to  infection,  while  in 
reality  they  have  a  great  power  of  resistance.  The 
fact  of  a  cow  not  re-acting  is  not  proof  of  this  power 
of  resistance  any  more  than  the  fact  of  a  field,  not 
sown  with  wheat,  not  producing  any,  is  proof  that 
the  field  is  incapable  of  producing  wheat.  As  long 
as  we  do  not  raise  the  calves  from  pronounced  tuber- 
culous cows  the  professor  seems  to  think  the  chances 
about  even,  whether  we  raise  them  from  those  that 
re-act  slightly  or  those  that  do  not  re-act  at  all. 

To  Get  Rid  of  Tuberculosis. — He  closes  with  the  fol- 
lowing common  sense  rules  for  a  farmer  who  desires 
to  get  rid  of  tuberculosis: 

1.  Ascertain  the  exact  condition  of  your  herd 
(tuberculin  test). 

2.  Isolate  those  re-acting  from  the  healthy  ones  as 
well  as  possible,  and  thoroughly  disinfect  the  stable 
of  the  latter. 

3.  See  to  it  that  healthy  cows  are  not  infected  by 
the  milk. 

4.  Kill  immediately  all  the  evidently  tuberculous 
animals  (noticeable  without  the  test). 

5.  If  the  animals  re-acting  to  the  test  are  few,  it 
may  be  more  advisable  to  get  rid  of  them  also.  If 
not,  keep  them  well  isolated,  and  as  long  as  they  do 
not  show  any  clinical  signs  of  the  disease,  use  the 
milk  as  usual.  Care  must  only  be  taken  in  watching 
for  tuberculosis  in  the  udder  or  advanced  tuberculo- 
sis. 

6.  Raise  the  calves  also  from  the  re-acting  cows  as 
long  as  they  do  not  show  advanced  tuberculosis,  but 
the  calves  must  be  removed  at  once  from  the  infected 
stable,  and  be  given  the  mother's  milk  only  the  first 
day,  and  after  that  milk  from  the  healthy  .cows,  or 
milk  that  has  been  heated  to  185°  F. 

The  Tuberculin  Test. — The  professor  acknowledges 
that  the  tuberculin  test  fails,  or  is  not  perfectly  cor- 
rect, in  about  10  cases  out  of  100.  The  mistakes  are 
chiefly  that  animals  not  re-acting  are  tuberculous 
after  all;  but  in  most  of  these  cases  the  disease  is  so 
slight  and  old,  with  evidence  of  a  perfect  standstill 
in  its  development,  that  the  danger  from  contagion 
from  them  is,  if  not  nil,  very  slight  indeed.  Only  in 
very  few  cases  will  the  test  fail  on  animals  with  the 
disease  far  advanced,  but  as  it  does  happen,  we  must 
also  resort  to  a  clinical  examination,  and,  if  at  all 
suspicious,  rule  them  out. 

Another  dangerous  defect  in  the  test  is  the  fact 
that  repeated  injections  sometimes  produce  a  lack  of 
responsiveness  to  the  test — they  fail  to  re-act. 
While  this  may  assist  fraud,  it  is  not  constant,  and 
the  fraud  will  not  always  succeed;  yet  the  man  who 
labors  to  free  his  herd  must  only  buy  cows  from  re- 
liable, honest  men,  never  at  fairs  or  from  unknown 
people.  Since  1893  there  have  been  tested  in  Den- 
mark 5733  herds,  aggregating  158,991  animals,  or 
about  10  per  cent  of  all  the  animals— 1,700,000.  Of 
all  the  tested  animals,  69  per  cent  were  healthy  and 
31  per  cent  re-acted.  Of  animals  under  six  months 
11.9  per  cent  re-acted,  under  one  year  22.8  percent, 
under  two  years  33  per  cent,  and  of  full-grown  40  per 
cent. 

The  success  in  diminishing  the  disease  depends  on 
the  thoroughness  of  the  isolation,  which  is  best  done 
by  having  two  farms,  next  best  by  having  two  sepa- 
rate buildings,  and,  next,  division  of  stable  with  a 
close  partition,  and,  poorest  of  all,  a  partition  with 
door. 

Condemnation  to  Death  Too  Radical. — It  seems  to 
the  lay  mind  of  the  translator  that  the  above  bears 
the  impress  of  honest,  earnest  practical  work,  and 
that  it  might  be  well  for  our  State  authorities  rather 
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to  follow  the  lines  here  indicated  than  to  condemn  all 
animals  re-acting — a  system  not  only  extravagantly 
expensive  to  the  State  and  liable  to  abuse,  but  ter- 
ribly wrong  from  an  economic  standpoint.  We  have 
but  too  few  really  profitable  cows,  and  if  there  is 
the  least  chance  of  raising  a  healthy  calf  from  a  re- 
acting cow  giving  300  pounds  of  butter  or  more,  it 
seems  to  me  an  outrage  to  condemn  it  to  death. 

Far  better — so  it  seems — would  it  be  to  condemn 
to  death,  without  payment,  all  animals  showing  visi- 
ble signs  of  tuberculosis,  and  spend  the  money,  now 
wasted  in  paying  for  valuable  animals  that  ought  to 
live  and  propagate,  on  a  system  of  free  tuberculin 
test  and  possibly  on  premiums  for  those  farmers  wha 
managed  the  isolation  in  the  best  manner.  Added  to 
this  should  be  the  compulsory  heating  to  185°  F.  of 
all  skim  milk  and  whey  returned  to  the  farms. 

As  to  the  city  milk  supply  it  may  not  be  a  Utopian 
plan  to  establish  municipal  pasteurizing  plants  for 
the  compulsory  pasteurization  of  all  milk  from  farms 
not  having  a  clean  bill  of  health.  Yet  the  danger 
seems  comparatively  small,  and  in  many  cities  the 
progressive  milkmen  have  voluntarily  submitted 
their  cows  to  the  test. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

A  Plea  for  Thoroughbred  Poultry. 

By  V.  Tresslar,  Riverside,  at  University  Farmers'  Club  Institute, 
Los  Angeles. 

Thoroughbred  poultry  is  on  a  par  with  other 
thoroughbred  stock. 

Thoroughbred  horses  have  long  been  recognized  as 
being  surperior  to  common  stock;  the  same  may  be 
said  of  cows.  In  fact  anything  other  than  well-bred 
horses  and  cattle  can  not  be  found  on  the  well-kept 
ranch  to-day,  but  the  same  can  not  be  said  in  regard 
to  the  class  of  poultry. 

A  man  may  have  the  best  of  horses  or  cattle,  both 
of  which  are  well  housed  and  fed,  but  his  poultry  are 
the  worst  of  mongrels — poor  under-sized,  ill-shaped 
and  all  colors.  Certainly  they  are  not  very  attract- 
ive to  the  eye. 

Thoroughbred  poultry  has  never  received  so  much 
attention  as  is  now  being  given  to  it.  A  short  while 
ago  the  man  who  gave  much  attention  to  his  poultry 
was  supposed  to  be  wasting  time,  doing  work  that 
should  only  be  done  by  the  women.  These  men  were 
wiser  than  their  generation  and  the  poultry  industry 
owes  them  much. 

Not  Necessary  to  be  a  Fancier. — It  is  not  necessary 
for  the  rancher  to  start  out  as  a  fancier  in  order  to 
make  a  success  of  his  poultry,  but  the  one  who  begins 
by  giving  his  poultry  good  treatment,  such  as  proper 
housing,  good  sound  food  and  cleanliness,  will,  before 
long,  be  looking  for  pure-bred  stock,  because  he  will 
want  to  obtain  the  greatest  possible  profit  and  will 


become  convinced  that  thoroughbred  stock  is  su- 
perior to  any  mongrel  stock  in  poultry  as  well  as 
others. 

Mongrel  stock  is  the  result  of  accident,  yet  even 
the  mongrels  yield  some  profit.  Thoroughbreds  are 
the  stock  which  is  the  result  of  years  of  careful  selec- 
tion of  the  best  for  the  purpose  desired.  How  much 
greater  the  profit,  is  only  realized  by  those  who  are 
the  possessors  of  thoroughbreds. 

The  claim  that  thoroughbreds  are  delicate  and 
hard  to  raise  is  pure  nonsense.  Those  who  make 
such  assertions  are  charging  against  the  thorough- 
breds all  kinds  of  mismanagement — poor  housing, 
poor  food,  filth,  in  fact,  all  kind  of  ignorant  or  wilful 
neglect.  Given  the  proper  care,  the  thoroughbred 
will  prove  to  be  not  only  more  pleasure  than  the 
under-sized,  unsightly  and  less  productive  mongrel, 
but  also  more  profitable. 

Statistical. — Very  few  realize  the  enormous  magni- 
tude of  the  poultry  business  in  America.  Mr.  H.  W. 
Collingwood,  of  the  Rural  New  Yorker,  says  in  an 
article  written  for  the  World:  "  In  1890  there  were 
in  this  country  258,871,125  chickens,  and  26,738,315 
other  fowls.  In  that  year  the  American  hen  laid 
9,836,674,922  eggs.  There  are  now  350,000,000  hens 
which  will  lay  this  year  13,750,000,000  eggs.  These 
eggs  are  worth  $165,000,000,  and  the  poultry  meat 
sold  during  the  year  will  bring  $225,000,000,  which 
gives  $290,000,000  as  a  very  low  estimate  of  the 
earnings  of  the  American  hen." 

The  value  of  all  the  gold  produced  in  the  American 
mines  in  1895  was  $46,610,000,  and  all  the  silver  $72-, 
051,000;  the  value  of  all  minerals  including  iron,  gold 
and  silver  taken  out  of  American  mines  in  1894  was 
$208,168,768.  Americans  are  given  to  bragging 
about  our  immense  mineral  resources,  and  yet  you 
will  notice  that  the  hens  paid  for  it  all  in  one  year, 
and  had  enough  left  to  just  about  pay  the  interest  on 
all  mortgages.  This  and  much  more  might  be  said 
of  the  financial  value  of  American  poultry. 

The  Kansas  State  Board  of  Agriculture  has  issued 
a  report  showing  the  value  of  the  hen  as  a  factor  in 
that  State's  husbandry:  "For  the  year  ending 
March  1,  1896,  the  value  of  the  poultry  and  eggs  sold 
was  $3,708,815,  or  19  per  cent  more  than  the  entire 
value  of  the  rye,  barley,  buckweat,  castor  beans, 
cotton,  hemp,  tobacco,  garden  and  horticultural 
products,  wine,  honey,  sheep  and  wool  of  the  same 
year." 

The  report  pays  the  following  merited  tribute  to 
the  ever  helpful  hen:  "  While  everything  else  was 
going  to  rack  and  ruin,  she  increased  and  multiplied; 
she  supported  herself  and  family.  The  very  insects 
which  would  have  dispoiled  the  farm  she  fattened 
upon;  laying  her  daily  egg,  which  took  the  place  of 
beef  and  milk,  mutton  and  pork,  and  in  good  time, 
after  all  these  services,  surrendered  her  toothsome 
body  to  the  cause  of  humanity." 

The  above  are  all  facts  and  worth  knowing;  but  to 
get  closer  home.  California  imports  every  year  car- 
load after  carload  of  eggs  and  poultry  for  the  mar- 
ket. In  one  year  $3,000,000  was  spent  oustide  of  the 
State  for  poultry  and  eggs.  Why  is  this  ?  Have 
we  not  the  business  foresight  to  keep  a  great  portion 


of  this  at  home  where  it  will  be  spent  and  respent  ? 
We  certainly  have  the  room,  and  nowhere  can  there 
be  found  the  climatic  conditions  so  favorable. 

Essentials  to  Success. — To  enter  the  poultry  business 
here,  good  housing  is  just  as  essential  as  in  the 
North  and  East;  one  of  the  greatest  mistakes  made 
in  southern  California  is  with  extremely  poor  facili- 
ties for  housing  and  caring  for  the  poultry. 

The  general  impression  seems  to  be  that  all  that  is 
necessary  is  a  lath  house  with  a  roof,  with  a  few 
sticks  for  them  to  roost  upon.  They  might  just  as 
well  be  in  trees,  and  in  some  cases  would  be  better 
if  they  were,  for  some  build  houses  of  boards  and 
leave  just  enough  cracks  for  a  first-class  draft,  which 
will  invariably  cause  roup  and  various  other  ailments 
commonly  called  "  bad  luck." 

A  house  for  southern  California  should  be  tight  on 
three  sides,  with  a  good  roof,  and  should  front  to  the 
south  with  the  roosts  all  on  a  level  to  avoid  crowding. 

Cleanliness  is  the  first  essential  in  keeping  poultry 
for  profit;  cleanliness  in  all  things  means  healthy  and 
profitable  stock.  Convenience  is  a  great  aid  to  cleanli- 
ness. The  food  should  be  of  the  very  best  quality 
obtainable.  Good  sound  grain  and  green  alfalfa  will 
raise  90  per  cent  of  stock  hatched  from  stock  raised 
on  it  and  kept  in  a  good  clean  house;  poor  grain  is 
better  for  fertilizer  than  for  poultry  food. 

A  good  method  of  feeding,  much  used  in  southern 
California,  is  to  soak  rolled  barley  over  night  and 
mix  in  bran  and  middlings  for  a  morning  feed;  whole 
wheat  or  a  small  amount  of  Egyptian  corn  thrown 
in  straw  for  an  afternoon  or  night  feed,  thus  making 
them  work  for  every  grain,  for  in  that  way  the 
necessary  exercise  is  obtained.  If  the  fowls  are 
penned  up,  they  should  be  given  a  liberal  supply  of 
green  food,  like  alfalfa. 

Varieties. — The  varieties  best  suited  for  southern 
California,  are  the  American  and  Mediterranean 
classes — the  Plymouth  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Leg- 
horns and  Minorcas.  It  is  commonly  supposed  that 
the  Asiatic  classes  are  too  heavily  feathered  for  our 
mild  climate.  In  the  poultry  business  one  must 
select  the  variety  for  the  purpose.  Some  are  bred 
for  meat,  some  exclusively  for  eggs  and  others  for  a 
combination  of  both.  The  American  class  being  bred 
for  the  latter  is  about  the  most  popular  fowl  in  all 
sections  of  the  country. 

All  breeders  of  thoroughbred  poultry  should  be  ex- 
hibitors at  the  poultry  shows  and  fairs,  for  such 
exhibitions  are  the  schools  from  which  we  expect  and 
do  learn  of  our  mistakes  in  mating  and  breeding; 
where  we  learn  to  profit  by  our  mistakes,  and  where 
we  can  see  our  birds  and  our  neighbors'  judged  by 
the  American  standard  of  perfection,  and  where  we 
see  utility  and  beauty  combined  to  give  to  the  fancier 
both  pleasure  and  profit.  It  is  not  only  a  pleasure, 
but  a  duty  which  we  owe  to  ourselves  and  the  future 
of  thoroughbred  poultry  to  exhibit  stock  at  the  shows, 
for  to  the  poultry  shows  we  owe  our  present  high 
standard  of  excellence,  and  to  them  must  look  for 
further  advancement  of  thoroughbred  poultry.  To 
them  we  owe  much  of  the  rapid  advancement  in 
southern  California  of  the  interest  taken  in  better 
poultry  and  more  of  it. 


Some  Uses  for  P  &  B  Paint : 

FOR  INSIDE  OF 

Water  Tanks 
Water  Troughs 
Barrels 


—Roofs 
—Fence  Posts 
—Pipe 


WATER  PROOF — ACID  PROOF~=PURE  AND  TASTELESS. 

WRITE  US  FOR  CIRCULARS.. 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO.,  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


The  Morgan 
Spading  Harrow. 

ENDORSED  BY  ALL  I 

A  SUCCESS  EVERYWHERE.! 

Greatest  Pulverizer  of  the  Age. 
Something  New  and  Original. 

THEY  MAINTAIN  THE  FRONT  RANK  IN 
EVERY  CONTEST  ON  EVERY  FIELD. 

Most  Simple,  Most  Durable,  and  Most  Satisfac- 
tory Cultivator  in  Use.  Specially  Adapted 
for  the  Cultivation  of  Vineyards  and  Orchards. 

H.  C.  SHAW  PLOW  WORKS, 

Pacific  Coast  Agents,      STOCKTON,  CAL. 


The 
Forbes 

Cultivator. 

♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

DURABLE.    LIGHT  DRAFT. 

Best  Iron  and 

Steel. 
No  woodwork 
to  weather- 
check  or 
split. 
No  neck  draft. 
Teeth  and  Shovels 
will  not  clog. 
Driver  has  his 
work  In  front  of 
him. 

Any  tooth  may  be 
used. 

The  Forbes  Cultivator  is  made  in  two  sizes,  eleven  or 
thirteen  teeth.  The  eleven-tooth  eutB  Blx  feet  In  width, 
or  by  removing  bolts  can  be  reduced  to  five- foot  or  even 
smaller  If  deBired.  The  eleven-tooth  is  calculated  for  a 
two-horse  machine.  The  thlrteen-tooth  for  three  or  four 
horses,  and  cuts  either  five,  six  or  eight  feet  In  width. 
This  implement  is  commended  by  all  who  use  it.  For  further  particulars, 
call  on  or  address 

GEORGE    WI.  FORBES, 

Patentee  and  Manufacturer  Gubserville,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal. 

LASTUFKA  BROS., 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Manufacturers  and  Dealers  In 

HARNESS,  SADDLES,  BUGGIES,  CARTS,  WAGONS, 

AND  EVERYTHING  PERTAINING  TO  HORSE  AND  STABLE. 
37  !W ARKET  STREET,  near  the  Ferry. 

Branch  Store  and  Factory:  1J>75  MARKKT  STREET,  bet.  11th  and  13th,  SAN  FKANCISCO. 

Special  attention  given  to  country  orders.      WHILE  IN  THE  CITY  call  on  us  and  get  our  prices. 


RHEUMATISM 


Permanently  cured  by  ubiuk  DR.  WHTTEH  ALL'S  RHEUMATIC  CURE.  The  surest  and  the  best.  Sample 
sent  free  on  mention  of  this  publication.  THE  DR.  WHITEHALL  MEGRIMINE  CO.,  Sooth  Bend  Indiana 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


When  Father  Carves  a  Duck. 


We  all  look  on  with  anxious  eyes 
When  father  carves  the  duck, 
And  mother  almost  always  sighs 
When  father  carves  the  duck. 
Then  all  of  us  prepare  to  rise 
And  hold  our  bibs  before  our  eyes, 
And  be  prepared  for  some  surprise 
When  father  carves  a  duck. 

He  braces  up  and  grabs  a  fork 

Whene'er  he  carves  a  duck. 
And  won't  allow  a  soul  to  talk 

Until  he's  carved  the  duck. 
The  fork  is  jabbed  into  the  sides, 
Across  the  breast  the  knife  he  slides, 
And  everv  careful  person  hides 

From  flying  chips  of  duck. 

The  platter  always  seems  to  slip 

When  father  carves  a  duck, 
And  how  it  makes  the  dishes  skip, 

Potatoes  fly  amuck— 
The  squash  and  cabbage  leap  in  space, 
We  get  some  gravy  on  our  face, 
And  father  utters  Hindu  grace 

Whene'er  he  carves  a  duck. 

We  thus  have  learned  to  walk  around 

The  dining  room  and  pluck 
From  off  the  window  sills  and  walls 

Our  share  of  father's  duck, 
While  father  growls  and  blows  and  jaws, 
And  swears  the  knife  was  full  of  flaws, 
And  mother  jaws  at  him  because 

He  couldn't  carve  a  duck. 

—Ernest  Vincent  Wright. 


Abner's  Wife. 


"  Well,"  said  Abner  Mullins,  survey- 
ing the  interior  of  the  kitchen  with  evi- 
dent disfavor,  "  a  wife  would  come  in 
kind  o'  convenient  just  now  !  " 

It  did  look  as  if  a  woman's  hand  was 
needed  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos. 
Boots,  clothing,  dishes  and  fishing 
tackle  littered  the  floor.  A  basket  of 
cleaned  fish  occupied  the  only  chair, 
while  the  table  and  sink  were  piled 
with  an  accumulation  of  articles  too 
varied  for  description.  As  for  dirt — 
dirt  was  everywhere  ! 

"Folks  say  I'm  untidy,"  continued 
Abner,  as  he  eyed  the  disorder.  "  But 
I  ain't.  It  ain't  that  I  like  dirt;  it's 
that  I  don't  like  cleaning  up.  I  love  to 
see  things  kept  nice  as  well  as  anybody. 
I  hate  dirt  worse  than  poison,  but  I 
hate  getting  rid  of  it  a  heap  sight 
more,"  and  he  drew  a  long  sigh  as  he 
set  about  his  uncongenial  task. 

"There  ain't  a  doubt  about  it,"  he 
went  on  aloud,  a  habit  which  his  soli- 
tary life  had  developed.  "It  takes 
more'n  one  to  run  a  schooner,  land  or 
sea.  It's  been  growing  on  me  ever 
since  I  was  hauled  up  in  dry  dock  with 
rheumatics  that  I'd  have  to  get  a  mate. 
She  can  boss  the  galley  and  I'll  man 
the  ropes.  If  there's  foul  weather,  I 
can  take  to  the  dory  till  the  storm's 
blowed  out."  Here  Abner  attacked  his 
breakfast  dishes,  a  task  he  particularly 
detested. 

"There  will  be  a  lot  of  things  that 
ain't  pleasant  about  it,"  he  said,  as  he 
thought  of  his  lost  freedom.  "  But  I'll 
take  care  what  kind  of  one  I  get.  I 
don't  want  a  master  hand  at  anything 
but  cooking  and  scrubbing  decks.  I'm 
captain,  and  I  won't  step  down  in  ranks 
for  anybody. 

The  notion  of  getting  married  had 
been  presenting  its  self  to  Abner  for 
some  time. 

Not  that  he  was  lonely;  he  felt  no 
need  of  a  companion.  His  idea  of  a 
wife  was  one  to  keep  his  bouse  clean, 
mend  his  clothes  and  cook  his  meals. 
No  more  tender  emotion  stirred  is  his 
breast. 

He  was  getting  along  in  years,  and 
his  rheumatism  was  increasing  upon 
him.  One  of  these  days  he  would  need 
some  one  to  take  care  of  him.  His  wife 
must  be  young,  strong,  capable  and 
amenable;  that  was  all  he  asked. 

Abner  Mullins  had  lived  alone  for 
many  years.  The  Hermit  of  Beachville 
he  was  called  by  the  young  people, 
who  regarded  him  with  awe  and  sus- 
picion. To  their  minds  a  mystery  hung 
over  his  rude  dwelling.  Did  they  not 
hear  Abner  talking  busily  to  some  un- 
seen listener  ? 

The  truth  was,  Abner,  taciturn  to 
all  fellow-beings,  was  fairly  garrulous 
with  himself,  and  his  conversations 
were  prolonged  and  emphatic. 

His  little  unpainted,  shingled  cabin 
stood  on  the  rocks  which  rose  high 
above  the  beach,  and  from  the  stone 
which  served  him  as  a  step  he  had  the 


range  of  the  broad  bay  and  of  the  open 
sea  beyond.  It  was  a  fair  view,  but 
Abner's  eyes  scanned  the  blue  water 
more  often  to  discover  signs  of  schools 
of  fish  than  in  the  enjoyment  or  appre- 
ciation of  its  beauties;  and  the  varying 
moods  of  the  sky  meant  to  him  only 
phases  of  the  weather. 

Abner  had  not  proceeded  far  in  his 
domestic  occupation  when  the  cheap 
little  clock  on  the  shelf  struck  ten. 
He  dropped  the  dishcloth  with  evident 
relief. 

"  Mess  or  no  mess,  those  fish  have 
got  to  be  carried  to  the  boat,"  he  said. 

He  took  his  basket  on  his  arm,  and 
went  down  the  rocky  lane  to  the  vil- 
lage and  through  the  one  straggling 
street  bordered  by  houses,  white 
painted,  but  with  green  blinds  and  gay 
little  door  yards  bright  with  flowers. 

The  street  led  to  the  wharf,  admired 
by  artists  and  by  tourists  with  cam- 
eras, but  which  was  regarded  by  the 
natives  from  a  purely  utilitarian  stand- 
point. 

An  old  schooner  had  been  firmly 
grounded,  propped  by  stout  piles,  its 
cabin  converted  into  a  wharf-house, 
and  a  flight  of  steps  cut  into  its  side 
for  the  landing  of  passengers. 

The  Mary  Dillon  had  made  many  a 
hard  voyage,  but  now  she  lay  at  rest. 

Leisurely  feet  trod  her  planks,  and 
the  little  waves  plashed  gently  against 
her  weather-beaten  sides — a  peaceful 
ending  of  a  sea-tossed  existence. 

As  Abner  sauntered  along  the  shaky 
structure  which  bridged  the  space  be- 
tween the  schooner  and  dry  land,  the 
little  steamer  slowed  up  to  make  its 
daily  landing,  and  a  bevy  of  village 
girls  flocked  to  the  wharf  to  see  the 
boat  come  in,  the  chief  excitement  of 
of  the  day. 

The  young  women  were  in  high 
spirits,  laughing,  shrieking  and  chew- 
ing gum  vigorously.  Abner's  gaze  was 
critical. 

"None  of  them  for  me!"  he  re- 
marked to  himself.  "Gadding  down 
here  at  this  hour  in  the  morning,  when 
they  ought  to  be  doing  up  their  work  ! 
A  parcel  of  giggling  females  !  " 

The  gum  also  met  with  his  disap- 
proval. 

"  Waste  of  strength,  besides  being  a 
dreadful  expense  !  The  girl  with  the 
light  hair  is  kind  o'  good  looking,  but 
where'd  my  breakfast  be  while  she  was 
cleaning  up  ?  No,  none  of  them  for 
me ! " 

It  never  occurred  to  Abner  that  any 
offer  he  made  might  possibly  be  re- 
jected. 

"I'll  have  to  look  further'n  Beach- 
ville," he  thought,  as  he  climbed  back 
to  his  cabin.  If  I've  got  to  get  mar- 
ried, I'm  bound  to  get  a  wife  to  suit." 

As  the  days  went  by,  Abner's  desire 
for  a  helpmeet  increased,  for  the  fishing 
was  unusually  good  and  kept  him  busy 
on  the  bay,  so  that  his  household  af- 
fairs went  even  more  sadly  awry.  It 
was  clear  that  he  must  get  somebody 
to  do  his  housekeeping. 

About  two  weeks  after  his  condemna- 
tion of  the  Beachville  maidens  the  her- 
mit rowed  around  the  Point  to  the 
sleepy  old  town  of  Bayport  with  a  load 
of  clams  and  lobsters.  Bayport  was  a 
bustling  metropolis  to  Abner,  and  he 
felt  on  his  guard  when  he  ventured 
there,  for  he  had  a  vague  notion  that 
his  path  would  be  beset  with  sharpers. 
But  nobody  tried  to  take  advantage  of 
his  innocence,  and  it  was  not  very  long 
before  he  was  returning  to  his  boat 
with  his  empty  baskets. 

On  his  journey  back  he  stopped  at  an 
humble  little  house  near  the  wharf  to 
ask  for  a  drink,  and  a  young  woman  of 
perhaps  twenty  years  answered  bis 
knock.  She  willingly  brought  to  him 
a  dipper  of  clear,  cool  water.  The 
dipper  was  of  tin,  but  it  was  as  clean 
and  shining  as  silver. 

Over  its  rim  Abner  eyed  the  giver 
with  interest.  She  was  little,  plump 
and  dimpled,  with  a  trimness  about  her 
which  especially  pleased  Abner.  He 
thanked  her  civilly. 

"May  I  ask  your  name  ?  "  he  ven- 
tured, wiping  his  mouth  on  his  shirt 
sleeves. 

"Susie  Brown,"  answered  the  little 
girl,  a  pretty  pink  coming  to  her 
cheeks. 

"Mine's  Abner  Mullins,   and  I'm 


much  obliged  to  you,"  responded  Abner, 
with  unwonted  gallantry.  Then  he 
turned  and  went  on  his  way. 

"Trim  little  sloop,"  he  said  to  him- 
self; "kitchen  looked  ship-shape,  too. 
I  don't  object  to  good  looks  if  there's 
something  to  ballast  them,"  and  Abner 
cast  off  his  painter  and  pulled  for  home 
with  long,  steady  strokes  which  carried 
him  swiftly  through  the  dancing,  spark- 
ling waves. 

Somehow  Abner's  little  house  seemed 
actually  alone  to  him  that  night,  and 
the  next  day  the  same  feeling  possessed 
him.    He  could  not  quite  understand  it. 

He  did  not  think  so  much  of  getting 
rid  of  the  work  as  usual.  The  vision 
of  a  neat  little  figure  flitting  here  and 
there  and  of  a  bright  smile  welcoming 
him  on  his  return  from  fishing  haunted 
him. 

On  the  day  following  Abner  per- 
suaded himself  that  it  was  necessary  to 
take  a  load  of  fish  to  Bayport,  and  he 
expended  unaccustomed  care  on  bis 
toilet  before  he  started.  Usually  he 
went  from  his  fish-cleaning  or  from 
clam-digging  without  a  thought  of  his 
appearance,  but  now  he  put  on  a  clean 
flannel  shirt  and  even  trimmed  his 
beard.  After  his  cargo  was  disposed  of 
he  again  rapped  at  the  little  door. 
Susie  opened  to  him  and  quickly  brought 
him  his  drink,  with  a  smile  of  recogni- 
tion. This  was  all,  yet  somehow  Abner 
felt  that  his  acquain tance  had  advanced 
a  step. 

After  this  it  became  an  accustomed 
thing  for  Abner  to  go  to  Bayport  to  do 
his  trading,  and  he  never  failed  to  stop 
at  the  house  by  the  wharf  to  quench  his 
thirst. 

Susie  was  always  busy  about  the 
kitchen,  quick  and  deft,  with  a  cheery 
welcome.  Once  she  was  frying  dough- 
nuts and  she  gave  him  one — a  delicious 
circle  of  crispness,  which  he  ate  appre- 
ciatively and  with  pleased  anticipation 
of  the  future. 

He  never  crossed  the  threshold,  but 
sometimes  he  leaned  against  the  door- 
frame, watching  the  swift  movements 
of  Susie  and  indulging  in  a  little  la- 
bored conversation;  or  he  would  linger 
as  if  about  to  say  something,  then  sud- 
denly turn  and  hurry  down  the  street, 
as  if  in  great  haste. 

"He  must  be  a  steady  man,"  said 
Susie  to  herself  one  day,  as  she  watched 
his  retreating  figure,  "or  it  would  not 
be  water  he'd  want  so  much  of.  But 
he  does  look  like  a  wild  man  with  all 
that  beard,  and  he  ain't  got  much  use 
of  his  tongue." 

At  last  came  a  morning  when  Abner 
spoke.  Susie  was  unusually  bewitching 
that  day,  in  a  fresh  print  gown  and  a 
distracting  little  sweeping  cap. 

"  Susie,"  he  said,  swallowing  hard  in 
his  effort  to  speak  naturally.  "Susie, 
I  want  you  to  marry  me  ! " 

Susie  dropped  her  broom  and  stared. 

"  Don't  say  a  word  !  "  said  Abner,  in 
great  haste.  "  I've  got  a  thousand  dol- 
lars laid  up,  and  I  will  be  a  good  hus- 
band to  you.  You  won't  find  the  work 
hard  and  I'll  fit  you  out  well.  Think  it 
over  and  I'll  be  round  day  after  to- 
morrow." Abner  was  off  before  Susie, 
confused  and  blushing,  could  utter  a 
word. 

That  evening  Abner  sat  on  his  door- 
step and  looked  out  over  the  bay. 

I  expect  I'll  miss  being  alone,"  he 
said.  "  But  I  reckon  it'll  be  smooth 
sailing.    I'll  keep  the  tiller." 

The  next  day  he  began  to  clean 
house.  "  It's  only  fair  to  give  her  a 
clean  start,''  he  said,  as  he  scrubbed 
vigorously. 

He  was  down  on  his  hands  and  knees 
mopping  up  the  floor  when  a  shadow 
fell  before  him.  He  looked  up.  His 
doorway  was  filled  up  by  the  figure  of 
a  middle-aged  woman,  very  stout,  and 
very  much  out  of  breath. 

"  Well  !  "  she  panted.  "  It's  a  pull 
up  this  hill  of  yours,  but  it's  a  sightly 
place  when  once  you  get  here.  You 
Abner  Mullins  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  stammered  Abner,  too  much 
astonished  by  the  invasion  to  get  up 
from  the  floor. 

"I've  come  over  from  Bayport  on 
purpose  to  see  you,"  continued  the  vis- 
itor. "  I'm  Mrs.  Brown.  You've  been 
courtin'  my  Susie  ?  " 

There  was  a  note  of  interrogation  in 
the  last  sentence  which  seemed  to  de- 


mand of  Abner  some  response.  He 
slowly  gathered  himself  up,  and  once 
on  his  feet  ventured  to  look  at  Mrs. 
Brown.  She  was  a  comely,  wholesome 
woman,  with  bright  black  eyes,  before 
which  Abner's  wavered  and  fell. 

"I — I  asked  her  to  marry  me,"  he 
managed  to  utter. 

"Well,  now,  that's  all  nonsense!" 
continued  Mrs.  Brown,  stepping  in 
and  looking  about.  "Mercy  sakes  ! 
What  a  hole  1  You  see,  Susie  is  only 
nineteen  and  you  must  be  full  onto 
forty-five.  Besides,  she  is  going  back 
to  Lewiston  to  work  in  a  factory — 
she  s  only  been  home  while  I  was  visit- 
ing my  sister — and  there  is  a  young 
fellow  there  who  is  paying  her  atten- 
tion. I  don't  wonder  you  want  to  get 
married,  though;  livin'  in  this  mess  I" 

Mrs.  Brown  picked  up  a  rag  from  the 
floor,  wiped  a  chair  off,  and  sat  down. 
Abner  stood  awkwardly  before  her, 
conscious  only  of  a  desire  for  her 
departure. 

"Now  look  here,  Abner  Mullins!" 
went  on  Mrs.  Brown.  "I've  heard  a 
good  deal  about  you,  and  I  know  you're 
an  honest  man  and  no  drinker — except 
from  Susie's  dipper,"  she  added  with  a 
chuckle.  "I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do. 
I'll  marry  you  myself !  " 

The  floor-cloth  dropped  from  Abner's 
hand. 

"  Yes,"  continued  Mrs.  Brown,  "  I've 
been  a  widow  for  fifteen  years,  and  I 
begin  to  feel  I'd  like  to  have  somebody 
to  fend  for  me.  I'll  keep  you  tidy  as 
wax — you  need  it  bad  enough,  goodness 
knows — and  I'm  a  master  cook.  I've 
got  five  hundred  dollars  in  the  bank. 
Susie's  got  her  Pa's  money  and  ain't 
dependent  on  me.  My  rent's  up  next 
week,  so  we  might  as  well  get  married 
then.  There  ain't  anything  for  us  to 
wait  for.  We're  old  enough  to  know 
our  own  minds." 

But  Abner,  standing  helpless  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor,  felt  that  he  should 
never  know  his  again  ! 

About  six  weeks  later  Abner  was 
coming  up  from  his  dory  with  a  basket 
of  fish,  when  a  Beachville  acquaintance 
accosted  him. 

"Hello,  Abner!  How  do  you  like 
being  married  ?  " 

"  It  might  be  worse,"  said  Abner, 
slowly,  as  he  climbed  the  lane.  "  Yes," 
he  continued  to  himself,  as  he  looked 
into  his  neat  kitchen  and  saw  the  fig- 
ure of  his  wife  stepping  briskly  about, 
preparing  a  savory  supper  and  sing- 
ing cheerily  as  she  worked.  "  Yes,  it 
might  be  a  deal  sight  worse." 


Gems  of  Thought. 


I  work  with  patience,  which  is  almost 
power. — Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning. 

Christ  Jesus  presents  thee  with  thy 
crosses,  and  they  are  no  mean  gifts. — 
C.  H.  Spurgeon. 

Service  to  our  fellow  man  should  be 
made,  not  a  substitute  for  piety,  but 
an  expression  of  it. — Josiah  Strong. 

You  can  help  your  fellow  men.  You 
must  help  your  fellow  men.  But  the 
only  way  you  can  help  them  is  by  being 
the  noblest  and  the  best  man  that  it 
is  possible  for  you  to  be. — Phillips 
Brooks. 

It  may  indeed  be  more  blessed  to  give 
than  to  receive;  but,  when  the  former 
luxury  is  not  within  one's  honest  reach, 
it  is  blessed,  too,  to  receive  from  those 
one  thoroughly  loves. — George  S.  Mer- 
riam. 

Religion  is  not  a  method:  it  is  a  life, 
a  higher  and  supernatural  life,  mystical 
in  its  root  and  practical  in  its  fruits,  a 
communion  with  God,  a  calm  and  deep 
enthusiasm,  a  love  which  radiates,  a 
force  which  acts,  a  happiness  which 
overflows. — Amiel's  Journal. 

Tis  an  absolute  and,  as  it  were,  a  di- 
vine perfection  for  a  man  to  know  how 
loyally  to  enjoy  his  being.  We  seek 
other  conditions,  by  reason  we  do  not 
understand  the  use  of  our  own;  and  go 
out  of  ourselves,  because  we  know  not 
how  there  to  reside. — Montaigne. 

"Doubt  of  any  sort  cannot  be  re- 
moved except  by  action."  On  which 
ground,  too,  let  him  who  gropes  pain- 
fully in  darkness  or  uncertain  light, 
and  prays  vehemently  that  the  dawn 
may  ripen  into  day,  lay  this  other  pre- 
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cept  well  to  heart,  which  was  to  me  of 
invaluable  service:  "  Do  the  duty  which 
lies  nearest  thee,  which  thou  knowest 
to  be  a  duty  !  "  Thy  second  duty  will 
already  have  become  clearer. — Thomas 
Carlyle.   __ 

Fashion  Notes. 


Large  lace  ties  are  in  vogue,  both  on 
day  and  evening  toilettes,  and  these 
are  extremely  becoming  to  women  of 
every  age  and  type. 

The  newest  frocks  show  that  one 
feature  very  plainly.  Even  the  or- 
namentation of  the  cuffs  has  departed. 
The  very  modish  thing  is  to  have  only 
a  silk  cable  cord  about  the  wrist,  end- 
ing probably  in  a  little  scroll  at  the 
side.  The  severest  walking  sleeves 
are  made  very  far  over  the  hand,  and 
all  sleeves  are  small.  It  is  quite  the 
mode  to  have  tLe  sleeve  of  the  hand- 
somest grown  entirely  plain  from 
shoulder  to  wrist. 

One  of  the  latest  models  in  silk  petti- 
coats is  made  with  a  graduated  flounce 
much  wider  at  the  back  than  in  front, 
and  fitted  on  a  yoke  just  over  the  hips. 
But  the  real  novelty  is  is  the  bustle, 
made  by  gathering  the  top  of  the  back 
breadth  into  a  sort  of  pouch  lined  with 
hair-cloth.  This  little  affair  is  innocent 
enough  in  appearance  now,  but  it  has 
a  significance  as  a  forerunner  which 
conjures  up  all  sorts  of  visions  of  a  very 
assertive  counterpart  that  may  come 
later. 

Rose-colored  silk  or  satin  waists  are 
very  fashionably  worn  this  winter  with 
skirts  of  black  velvet,  brocade  or  satin, 
and  occasionally  they  are  seen  with 
skirts  of  dark  green  corded  silk.  These 
waists  are,  as  a  rule,  very  much  trim- 
med with  handsome  lace,  but  the  garni- 
ture is  often  of  velvet  matching  the 
skirt,  with  the  rich  addition  of  fur 
bands  and  beaded  passementerie. 

Yokes  and  guimpes  of  every  shape, 
color  and  fabric  are  in  fashion.  Besides 
being  a  very  dressy  addition  to  the 
toilette,  they  are  most  useful  in  trans- 
forming a  half-low,  rounding  or  Pom- 
padour bodice  into  one  appropriate  for 
any  daytime  dress  occasion. 

Many  of  the  silk  petticoats  this  sea- 
son are  lined  with  a  fine,  thin  quality  of 
outing  cloth  or  albatross,  to  make  them 
comfortable  for  cold  weather  wear. 

Hussar  style  of  jackets  are  noted  in 
the  newest  of  the  cloth  gowns.  Short 
basques  are  also  noted,  and  by  some 
these  are  supposed  to  presage  the 
downfall  of  the  blouse.  A  style  only 
recently  put  one  side  is  said  to  be  com- 
ing back — the  round  waist  with  a 
blouse  front.  Fitted  waists  for  street 
suits  are  prophesied  by  an  authority. 

The  newest  models  of  capes  and 
cloaks  seen  in  Paris  have  the  fronts 
curving  from  the  throat  to  the  back, 
instead  of  falling  straight,  and  making 
a  right  angle  with  the  lower  edge. 
The  curve  is  not  accentuated  to  the 
degree  where  the  back  would  be  much 
longer  than  the  sides.  The  style  is 
pretty,  and  will  be  much  in  evidence 
for  early  spring. 

Straps  of  braid  terminate  on  many 
costumes  with  the  addition  of  tiny 
buckles  or  fancy  buttons,  and  tailor 
vests  fasten  with  the  latter  trimming. 
The  necessary  button  is  small,  but  the 
one  for  ornament  only  is  rather  large. 
In  these,  as  in  gimps  and  buckles,  cut 
steel,  jet  and  jewelled  designs  out- 
number all  others. 

Light,  tissue  materials  in  medium 
qualities  will  be  in  demand  another  sea- 
son. Chiffons,  gauzes,  nets,  Liberty 
silk  and  mousselines  in  endless  variety 
of  coloring  will  soon  be  seen  in  the 
stores,  and  for  evening  wear  will  prove 
both  satisfactory  and  styiish. 

Velour  gros  grain  is  a  new  silk  highly 
recommended  for  skirts.  It  is  very 
rich  and  soft,  with  a  finish  like  velvet. 

Various  features  of  fancy  dress  are 
being  introduced  into  bridemaids' 
costumes  in  England,  and  the  polichi- 
nelle  headgear  is  said  to  be  very 
effective.  Small  parasols  of  flowers, 
floral  muffs,  or  a  shoe  filled  with  blos- 
soms are  carried  in  place  of  the  con- 
ventional bouquet. 

Black  net,  the  simpler  laces  and  all 


the  black  gauzes  and  tulles  are  worn 
by  debutantes,  but  sequins  or  frills  of 
plaited  mousseline  are  considered  in 
better  taste  for  trimming  than  the  jet 
and  the  steel  embroidery  employed  in 
the  trimming  of  these  gowns  for  older 
persons. 

Another  debutante's  creation  was  a 
beautiful  gown  of  soft  black  net  made 
over  black  taffeta,  has  three  frills  of 
plaited  mousseline  headed  with  a  line 
of  sparkling  black  sequins  on  the  skirt. 
The  ponched  bodice  has  sequins  on  the 
back  and  sides,  but  none  directly  in 
front.  The  decolletage  is  bordered 
with  soft,  loose-petaled  pink  roses. 
The  long  sleeves  are  ruched,  the  inner 
seam  defined  by  a  line  of  sequins.  A 
sash  of  net,  spangled  with  sequins, 
ties  on  one  side,  the  ends  falling  to  the 
bottom  of  the  skirt. 

Still  another  was  an  extremely 
pretty  frock  of  embroidered  white  tulle, 
made  over  white  silk,  the  skirt  finished 
by  a  deep  ruffle  of  the  same  material. 
The  bodice  is  drawn  surplice  fashion, 
in  soft  folds,  to  the  left  side,  where  it 
is  fastened  by  a  jewelled  buckle.  A 
soft  ceinture  of  almond  green  velvet 
encircles  the  waist,  and  at  the  left  side, 
where  the  surplice  bodice  closes,  is 
placed  a  spray  of  small  green  leaves, 
which  spreads  out  as  it  ascends, 
blossoming  into  soft  yellow  and  white 
flowers,  which  border  the  decolletage. 
The  sleeves  are  merely  triple  frills  of 
the  fancy  tulle. 


Earth's  Heroes. 


Our  great  men  die,  and  old  men,  sadly 
sighing, 

Shake  their  grey  heads,  and  with  stern 
faces  say : 

There  are  few  left;  the  race  of  men  is 
dying; 

From  every  land  our  heroes  pass  away. 
We  soon  must  follow ;  earth  is  growing  weary, 
This  little  world  has  had  its  little  day." 

Go  to,  ye  prophets  false !    Our  men  of  glory 
Wore  swaddling  clothes  when  other  men 

were  great. 
Their  sires,  perchance,  sighed  forth  the  same 

old  story, 

That  earth  had  fallen  from  its  high  estate; 
The  race  was  dwindling  and  no  future  ages 
Would  furnish  sons  to  rise  and  conquer  fate. 

Out  on  such  prating !  Cease  your  idle  sorrow, 
Your  pessimistic  utterances  of  doom; 

One  dies  to-day,  another's  born  to-morrow, 
And  he  who  dies,  still  speaking  from  the 
tomb, 

Guides  the  new-born  one  on  to  future  glory 
And  bids  his  heart  stand  fast  through  doubt 
and  gloom. 

Earth  is  still  blest  with  heroes.  Every  nation 
Has  its  great  host,  though  hushed  in  wait- 
ing some ; 

Yet  when  the  times  are  ripe  and  the  great 
consummation 
Of  all  things  needful  to  their  rise  shall 
come, 

They  will  stand  forth  and  bear  the  brunt  of 
battle 

Till  life  shall  end  and  hearts  in  death  be 
dumb. 

And  more  will  come — each  age  will  have  its 
glories ; 

Babes  in  their  mother's  arms,  and  little 
ones  at  play, 
The  heritage  of  the  great  centuries'  stories 
Shall  make  them  wise  unto  the  coming  day 
And  midst  the  throes  of  mighty  nations' 
peril 

Their  sons  shall  rise  to  guard  the  truth 
alway. 

—Elizabeth  H.  Francis  in  Stockton  Mail. 


Popular  Science. 


At  sea  level  an  object  one  hundred 
feet  high  is  visible  a  little  over  thir- 
teen miles.  If  five  hundred  feet  high 
it  is  visible  nearly  thirty  miles. 

It  rains  on  an  average  of  208  days  in 
the  year  in  Ireland,  about  150  in  Eng- 
land, at  Kezan  about  ninety  days,  and 
in  Siberia  only  sixty  days. 

According  to  Nilsson,  the  zoologist, 
the  weight  of  the  Greenland  whale  is 
one  hundred  tons,  or  224,000  pounds, 
or  equal  to  that  of  88  elephants  or  440 
bears. 

So  rapid  has  been  the  change  in  the 
English  language  that  the  English  of 
today  bears  no  more  resemblance  to 
the  Englsih  of  a  thousand  years  ago 
than  it  does  to  German. 

London  fog  absorbs  11.1  per  cent  of 
the  luminous  rays  from  an  ordinary  gas 
flame,  while  20.8  per  cent  of  the  light 
from  an  incandescent  mantle  is  lost  in 
it.  This  is,  of  course,  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  first  mentioned  light  contains 


far  more  red  rays  than  the  other,  and 
that  fog  permits  the  passage  of  red 
rays  to  the  exclusion  of  the  blue  evi- 
dent from  the  deep  red  color  which 
the  sun  assumes  when  seen  through 
mist. 

The  most  wonderful  astronomical 
photograph  in  the  world  is  that  which 
has  recently  been  prepared  by  London, 
Berlin  and  Parisian  astronomers.  It 
shows  at  least  68,000,000  stars. 

Near  Boise  City,  Idaho,  four  hundred 
feet  below  the  earth's  surface,  there  is 
a  subterranean  lake  of  hot  water  170° 
temperature.  It  has  pressure  enough 
to  ascend  to  the  top  floor  of  most  of  the 
houses,  and  will  be  piped  to  them  for 
heating  purposes. 

The  longest  fence  in  the  world  is 
probably  that  which  has  just  been  fin- 
ished by  the  Erie  Cattle  Company  along 
the  Mexican  border.  It  is  seventy-five 
miles  in  length,  and  separates  exactly 
for  its  entire  distance  the  two  republics 
of  North  America.  The  fence  was  built 
to  keep  the  cattle  from  running  across 
the  border,  and  falling  easy  prey  to 
the  Mexican  cow  punchers.  Although 
it  cost  a  great  deal  of  money  it  is  esti- 
mated that  cattle  enough  will  be  saved 
in  one  year  to  more  than  pay  for  it.  It 
is  a  barbed-wire  fence,  with  mesquite 
and  cottonwood  poles,  and  for  the  entire 
length  of  it  runs  as  straight  as  the  crow 
flies. 

"Speaking  of  the  great  wall  of 
China,"  began  Squildig.  "  Well !  "  re- 
plied McSwilligen,  encouragingly, 
"  China  is  being  pushed  to  it." 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Domestic  Hints. 


Nuns'  Beads. — Grate  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  Cheshire  cheese  and  stir  it 
into  the  beaten  yolks  of  three  eggs; 
add  enough  bread  crumbs  to  make  the 
mixture  a  stiff  paste,  add  a  little  salt  i 
and  red  pepper.  Make  the  paste  into 
small  balls,  cover  each  with  a  thin 
wrapper  of  puff  paste,  and  fry  in  boil- 
ing fat  to  a  light  brown. 

Peanut  Molasses  Candy. — Place  in 
a  good-sized  kettle  one  quart  of  good 
molasses,  one  cup  of  sugar  and  one- 
fourth  cup  of  butter,  according  to  a 
writer  in  "  What  to  Eat."  Boil  rap- 
idly, stirring  constantly,  until  it  will 
snap  sharply  in  ice  water,  then  add  a 
level  teaspoonful  of  baking  soda,  and 
stir  a  moment.  Have  ready  one  quart 
of  shelled  peanuts,  i.  e. ,  have  them 
shelled,  skinned  and  broken  apart  into 
halves.  Add  them  to  the  candy,  and 
stir  rapidly  and  just  enough  to  mix 
well,  and  pour  at  once  into  flat, 
square,  greased  pans.  When  partly 
cold,  mark  into  blocks  and  cut  through. 
If  wrapped  neatly  in  waxed  paper  and 
kept  in  a  dry  place,  this  will  keep 
nicely  for  weeks. 

Pluji  Cake.  —  Take  one  pound  of 
light  bread  dough  and  add  to  it  half  a 
pound  of  molasses,  half  a  pound  of  but- 
ter, three  eggs,  six  ounces  of  sifted 
flour,  half  an  ounce  of  mixed  ground 
spices  and  a  little  extract  of  lemon. 
Mix  thoroughly  until  it  is  the  consist- 
ency of  butter,  beat  it  well  and  set  in  a 
moderately  warm  place  to  rise.  In 
about  three  hours  beat  again,  and  add 
three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  seedless 
raisins,  half  a  pound  of  currants  and  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  chopped-up  cit- 
ron peel.  The  fruit  should  be  previ- 
ously floured.  Line  two  pans  or  molds 
with  buttered  paper,  half  fill  them 
with  the  mixture  and  set  to  rise  again 
for  about  two  hours.  Bake  in  a  rather 
slack  oven  for  from  one  to  two  hours, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  cakes,  j 


When  baked,  leave  the  cakes  in  the 
pans  until  the  next  day. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

For  chocolate  stains,  use  cold  water 
first,  then  boiling  water  from  the  tea- 
kettle. 

Put  a  little  salt  in  water  if  you  wish 
to  prevent  black  calicoes  from  fading 
when  they  are  washed. 

A  mixture  of  vinegar  and  rock  salt  is 
useful  to  clean  the  inside  of  decanters. 
Dissolve  a  handful  of  salt  in  about  a  gill 
of  vinegar;  pour  into  the  decanter  and 
shake  thoroughly  until  the  stains  have 
disappeared;  then  rinse  well  in  clear 
water. 

One  of  the  best  cosmetics  for  bicycle 
riders  or  persons  upon  the  water  is 
fresh  cucumber  juice.  To  extract  the 
juice  first  peel  the  cucumber,  then  cut 
it  into  thick  slices  and  press  the  juice 
out  with  a  lemon  squeezer.  A  simple 
and  harmless  remedy  for  sunburn  is  to 
bathe  the  face  in  buttermilk. 

In  making  bags  or  cases  for  silver- 
ware, an  unbleached  material  should 
be  employed.  Sulphur  is  generally 
used  in  the  bleaching  processes,  and 
it  tends  to  blacken  and  tarnish  silver. 
Rubber  in  any  form  is  another  thing 
that  should  never  be  kept  near  silver- 
ware. Silver  is  best  wrapped  in  blue, 
white  or  pink  soft  tissue  paper  and 
unbleached  cotton-flannel  bags. 

It  is  said  that  when  linens  are  badly 
scorched  the  spot  can  be  removed  if 
treated  in  the  following  manner:  Ex- 
tract the  juice  from  two  peeled  onions 
and  put  it  into  an  agate  or  granite 
vessel.  Add  to  it  half  an  ounce  of 
white  castile  soap  cut  into  small  pieces, 
aud  two  ounce  of  fuller's  earth.  Mix 
them  together,  and  then  stir  in  one 
cup  of  vinegar.  Stand  the  vessel  over 
fire,  and  let  its  contents  thoroughly 
boil.  When  the  mixture  has  become 
cool  spread  it  over  the  scorched  linen 
i  and  let  it  dry  upon  the  cloth.  When 
well  dried  wash  out  the  linen. 

Remember  that  borax  is  almost  as 
indispensable  an  article  to  have  in  the 
house  as  salt  and  pepper.  Nothing 
softens  water  so  well  as  borax.  Used 
in  the  porportion  of  a  large  handful  to 
ten  gallons  of  water  and  the  texture 
of  the  finest  linen  and  cotton  is  not  in- 
jured by  it.  The  stains  upon  table- 
cloth and  mapkins  may  be  readily 
washed  out  by  having  a  little  bcrax 
put  in  the  water.  Indeed,  a  little 
borax  water  boiled  in  the  coffee-pot 
twice  a  week  sweetens  and  purifies  it. 
Furthermore,  it  is  most  excellent  to 
cleanse  window  glass,  nothing  but 
warm  water  being  required  with  it. 
Wipe  dry  and  polish  with  crumpled 
newspapers,  and  the  glass  will  look  as 
clear  as  crystal. 

Fruit  stains  will  usually  yield  to  boil- 
ing water,  but  if  not,  oxalic  acid  may 
be  used,  allowing  three  ounces  of  the 
crystal  to  one  pint  of  water.  Wet  the 
stain  with  the  solution,  place  over  a 
kettle  of  hot  water  in  the  steam  or  in 
the  sunshine.  The  instant  the  stain 
disappears,  rinse  well;  wet  the  stain 
with  ammonia  to  counteract  the  acid 
remaining.  Then  rinse  thoroughly 
again.  This  will  many  times  save  the 
linen,  which  is  apt  to  be  injured  by  the 
oxalic  acid.  Javelle  water  is  excellent 
for  almost  any  white  goods.  It  can  be 
made  at  home  or  bought  at  any  drug- 
gists. For  fresh  tea  and  coffee  stains 
use  boiling  water.  Place  the  linen 
stained  over  a  large  bowl  and  pour 
through  it  boiling  water  from  the  tea- 
kettle, held  at  a  height  to  insure  force. 
Old  tea  and  coffee  stains  which  have 
become  "set"  should  be  soaked  in  cold 
|  water  first,  then  boiling. 


IMuch  Pleased 

.Jjfei  Granite  State  Kvaporator  Co.  Rock  Hill.  S.  C,  May  w,  1897- 

Gentlemen:—!  am  very  much  pleased  with  the  Granite  State  Feed  Cooker  and 
Water  Heater.  Yours  very  truly.         'A.  H.  WHITE. 

Vice-President  American  Berkshire  Association. 
25  gallon,  $12;  50  gallon,  $17;  IOO  gallon,  $24. 
2   GRANITE  STATE  EVAPORATOR  CO.,  6  Temple  Court.H.Y.City  . 
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Total  Eclipse  of  the  Sun. 


A  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  is  a 
great  spectacle.  As  the  dark  shadow 
of  the  moon  steals  over  the  face 
of  the  sun  the  landscape  grows 
dimmer  on  the  horizon  with  an  ashy 
paleness.  The  moon  sweeps  over  the 
entire  sun  and  enshrouds  the  earth  in 
a  pall  of  darkness.  Some  of  us  have, 
perhaps,  stood  on  a  lofty  hill  and  seen 
far  away  the  green  fields  stretching 
beneath  us  in  a  wide  expanse,  and  some 
great  river  winding  its  way  over  the 
fields  like  a  silver  streak  ;  then  sud- 
denly a  dark  cloud  swept  past  the 
sun,  and  the  coming  shadow  cast  on 
the  ground  rushed  on  over  field  and 
river  and  mountain.  So  it  is  with  a 
total  eclipse ;  but  the  shadow  of  the 
moon  travels  over  the  earth  with  a  far 
more  impressive  velocity,  and  the  en- 
suing darkness  is  far  more  intense. 
JustTbefore  the  moment  of  totality  sud- 
denly round  the  moon,  shooting  out 
into  the  surrounding  darkness,  appear 
tongues  of  fire,  often  100,000  miles  in 
length.  Their  appearance  varies  in 
color  at  different  eclipses— sometimes 
blood  red,  sometimes  rosy  pink,  and 
sometimes  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow. 
Then  comes  the  corona.  Bright  ethe- 
real waves  of  white  surround  the  sun 
just  outside  the  lurid  red,  and  stretch 
into  the  sky  a  million  miles.  Around 
the  outer  corona  sometimes  appear 
white  streamers  of  light,  radiating 
from  different  parts  of  the  corona  and 
reaching  far  into  space.  At  the  mo- 
ment of  totality  the  sky  is  lit  up  by 
stars.  When  the  few  moments  of  total- 
ity are  over  the  sun  appears,  the 
corona  vanishes  and  the  red  flames  of 
the  sun  shrink  into  the  disc  of  the 
fiery  orb.  

Deflection  of  the  Magnetic 
Needle. 


Experiments  that  have  been  made 
by  Russian  and  French  savants  in  con- 
nection with  the  remarkable  deflection 
of  the  magnetic  needle  over  an  immense 
area  in  central  Russia  have  given  curi- 
ous results. 

The  observations  were  confined  to 
the  strip  of  country  between  Moscow 
and  Kharkov,  a  distance  of  about  850 
miles.  The  needle  showed  the  greatest 
aberrations  in  the  province  of  Kursk, 
where  in  the  north  it  was  deflected  20°. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  miles  southeast- 
ward the  deflection  exceeded  96°,  the 
needle  pointing  east  and  west  instead 
of  north  and  south. 

Engineers  who  are  engaged  building 
railroads  in  that  part  of  the  country 
are  much  interested  in  the  experiments. 
They  speculate  as  to  how  the  magnet- 
ization will  affect  the  durability  of  the 
rails. 

It  is  known  that  rails  are  usually 
more  durable  when  laid  north  and  south 
than  in  other  directions,  the  greatest 
wear  from  magnetism  being  when  they 
are  laid  due  east  and  west. 


A  French  inventor  uses  a  rubber 
tube  as  a  core  on  which  to  mold  pipes 
of  cement  and  sand.  To  make  a  con- 
tinuous conduit  in  the  ground  a  trench 
is  dug,  and  at  the  bottom  of  this  a  layer 
of  cement  mortar  is  placed.  On  this 
rests  the  rubber  tube,  which  is  sur- 
rounded by  canvas  and  inflated.  The 
remainder  of  the  trench  is  then  filled 
with  cement  mortar,  and  as  soon  as 
this  is  set  the  rubber  core  can  be  de- 
flated and  removed  for  use  elsewhere. 
It  is  stated  that  six-inch  pipes  have 
been  made  on  this  plan  out  of  hydraulic 
lime  and  sand  at  a  cost  of  about  22 
cents  per  yard. 


BLUE  GUMS, 

MONTEREY  CYPRESS, 
FOR  SALE  in  Lots  to  Suit. 

Write  for  prices  delivered  on  wharf  in  San 
Francisco.  Address 
W.  A.T.STRATTON.  Nurseryman,  Petaluma,  Cal 


SMOKE  YOUR  MEAT  WITH 

IKRAUSERS  LIQUID  EXTRACT^fSMOKE 

Circular.  E.  KRAUSER  «  BRO.  MILTON.  PA. 


Saved  From  Death. 

LIFE  WAS  EBBING  AWAY  WHILE  IN 
THE  MOUNTAINS. 


A  Woman  was  Rescued  when  In  a  Perilous 
Plight— The  Novel  Method  Deed 
to  Save  Her. 

From  the  Press,  Uttumica,  Iowa. 

Miss  Lola  Noble,  of  416  East  Main  Street, 
Ottumwa,  Iowa,  daughter  of  Mr.  E.  M.  Noble, 
the  shirt  manufacturer,  has  accomplished  a 
work  which  will  not  only  benefit  her,  but  un- 
doubtedly be  of  service  to  many  others.  It 
was  a  praiseworthy  undertaking ;  one  which 
she  may  feel  proud  of  and  amply  repaid  for 
her  indefatigable  efforts. 

A  reporter  of  the  Press,  hearing  of  her  suc- 
cessful achievement,  sought  an  interview 
with  her. 

Miss  Noble  seemed  cheerful,  hopeful  and  in 
the  best  of  health.  Apparently  she  had  not 
suffered  any  ill  effects  from  her  efforts  which 
were  reported  to  have  done  much  good. 

About  two  years  ago  she  accompanied  her 
parents  to  the  West,  and  resided  among  the 
mountains  for  several  months.  This  was  done 
in  the  hopes  that  her  health  might  be  im- 
proved, as  she  was  suffering  from  anaemia. 
Instead  of  the  change  of  climate  benefiting 
her,  she  rapidly  became  worse  and  her  parents 
hastily  returned  East  with  her. 

Reputable  physicians  were  summoned  and 
exercised  their  skill,  but  it  was  of  no  avail. 
Her  condition  became  worse  and  her  face  as- 
sumed a  ghost-like  appearance.  She  was 
wasting  away  for  want  of  blood,  and  what  lit- 
tle she  did  have  was  watery  and  in  a  depraved 
state.  Any  slight  exertion  caused  excessive 
fatigue  and  palpitation  of  the  heart.  She  had 
no  appetite  and  the  daintiest  viands  did  not 
tempt  her.  Her  condition  was  deplorable  and 
death  seemed  nigh.  Many  of  her  friends 
thought  she  was  going  into  consumption. 

Finally  some  friends  advised  her  to  try  Dr. 
Williams'  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People,  pre- 
pared by  the  Dr.  Williams'  Medicine  Com- 
pany, Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  as  they  contain  in 
a  condensed  form  all  the  elements  necessary 
to  give  new  life  and  richness  to  the  blood  and 
restore  shattered  nerves. 

They  had  learned  of  cases  similar  to  hers 
which  had  been  cured.  The  pills,  they  said, 
were  inexpensive,  only  costing  50  cents  a  box 
or  six  boxes  for  (2.50,  and  could  be  had  at  any 
druggist's. 

Miss  Noble  was  reluctant  to  try  them,  for 
it  seemed  as  if  all  possible  remedies  had  been 
tried  and  the  expense  had  been  considerable, 
without  being  benefited.  Her  friends  were 
so  enthusiastic  regarding  the  good  qualities 
of  the  pills,  that  she  finally  decided  to  try  a 
box,  and  purchased  one  from  E.  M.  B.  Scott's 
drug  store. 

A  decided  improvement  was  noticeable  after 
the  pills  had  been  taken,  and  she  purchased 
some  more.  The  change  in  her  condition  was 
so  great  that,  after  taking  four  boxes  of  the 
remedy,  she  considered  herself  well,  and 
stopped  taking  the  medicine.  But  her  severe 
sickness  could  not  be  cured  so  soon  and  she 
was  obliged  to  commence  taking  the  pills 
again.  After  using  a  few  more  boxes,  all 
traces  of  her  fearful  disease  had  disappeared. 
To-day,  she  is  the  picture  of  health,  her  com- 
plexion being  that  of  an  ideally  healthy  young 
lady,  and  she  is  as  active  as  in  hsr  younger 
days. 

Her  father  was  so  much  impressed  with  the 
marvelous  improvement  wrought  in  the  health 
of  his  daughter  through  the  merits  of  Dr. 
Williams'  Pink  Pills,  that  he,  too,  is  using 
them  and  is  rapidly  regaining  his  failing 
health. 

Several  have  heard  of  Miss  Noble's  case 
and  experience  with  these  wonderful  pills  and 
are  using  them  with  satisfactory  results. 

Mr.  E.  M.  B.  Scott,  who  is  one  of  Ottum- 
wa's  prominent  druggists,  can  testify  to  the 
wonderful  improvement  in  the  health  of  Miss 
Noble.  He  is  having  a  large  sale  of  these 
health  restorers. 


FOR  14  CENTS! 

WewishtocainlijO.OOOnewcus-  Z 
temanh  uo  bfnee  offer  *m 
1  Pkg.  13  Da;  Radish,  10?  ^ 
p]<K-  Knrly  Sprint?  Turnip, 
'*     Knriieat  K-  d  Beet, 


in 
10c 

Bismarck  Cucumber,  10c 
Otieen  Victnria  Lettuce,  15c 
klinulyko  Melon,  15c 
.luinbu  Giant  Onion,  I", 
Brilliant  Flower  Seeds,  lcc 
Worth  -  1  .no.  for  14  cent*. 
Above  10  pkps.  worth  $1.00,  we  will 
mail  you  free,  together  with  our 
great  Plant  and  Seed  Catalogue 
upon  receipt  of  this  notice  and  14c. 
postage.   We  invite  your  trade  and 
i  you  once  try  Salter's 
seeds  yon  will  never  get  along  with- 
out them.    PtttMMIt  1*1.50 
a  Bill .  Catalog  alone  5c.  No.  37 
JOHN   A.   SALZF.R    SEED   CO.,    LA    CROSSE,  Wh 


For  the  Season  189M898. 


J.  T.  BOGUE, 

NURSERYMAN, 

MARYSVILLE  CALIFORNIA. 

ALL  KINDS  OF 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees. 

PHILIPS'  CLING  PEACH  TREES. 

ASK    FOR  PRICES. 
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LOVELY  TEA  ROSES 

THE  CIANT  ROSE  COLLECTION. 


The  Koscs  wo  mmd  arc  on  their  own  roots,  and  will  bloom  frwly  this  Summer,  either  in  note  or  planted 
In  yard.   They  are  hardy  ever-Moomers.   We  guarantee  them  to  reach  you  in  eood  condition. 
Summer  <lueeii.  deep  Hi.  Ii  I'luk.  j  <  nth.  Hrrnirt.  I  -  Favorite. 

The  <tueen.  pun'  Snow  \V  lute.  Meteor,  rich  Velvety  I  rimson, 

I»e»rl  «f  the  Uirdrno.  deep  Oniden  Yellow.         Hamuli  4'oehel.  Ball  ami  KleBti  in  C|uMern 

Chriotine  <le  Noue.  llriL'ht  Scarlet.  While  ■•earl        the  Uartleno.  Waxj    U  kite 

Kub.T  Uold.  BhadoN  of  Red  and  Fawn.  I  Valle  de  4'haniounlx,  Tawny  Shades  if  Gold! 

"W  laat  you  Can  Buy  for  23  Cents. 

12  I.nrce  Flowered  Pansy  Plants  25c. 

H  CpleBS,  will  make  a  orient  bed  ....  25c. 
8  Double  and  Single  Fnehslas,  all  colors  25e. 

H  Basket  ami  Vase  Plants  25c. 

5  Hardy  Plants  for  Cemetery  25c. 

H  I'ljiuis.  assorted,  for  house  or  vard  .  .  .  25c. 
10  PkU.  elegant  Sweet  Peas,  all  different  .  25c. 
y  '  sets,  M  'i"  How  to  (.row  Mower*,  a  great 
Get  your  neighbor  to  club  with  you.  Our  Catalogue 

,  BOX  13,    SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


8  Roses,  all  sorts,  Hardv.  Tea.  Climbers,  etc.  25c. 
8  Fragrant  Carnation  Pinks,  8  kinds  .  .  .  25c.  , 
8  (ieraninms,  nil  I'olors  and  kinds  .  .  .  .25c. 

8  Choice  Prize  Chrysanthemums  25c. 

1  Palm  and  3  Heliotropes  25c. 

10  Choicest  Gladiolus  25c. 

6  Sweet  Scented  Doable  Tube  Roses  .  .  .  25c. 

Special  Oirer.    Any  .'.  sets  for  »1.0»;  half  of  an 
floral  Magazine,  three  months  free  with  every  order, 
fjrac    okiikk  TO-DAY.  Address, 
THE  CREAT  WESTERN  PLANT  CO 


Fancher  Creek  Nursery,  ~1 


FRESNO,  C/\L. 


THE  LEADING  GROWERS  IN  THE  STATE  OF 


Deciduous  Fruit,  Olives, 
Citrus,  Ornamental  Trees 


and  Grape  Vines. 


NEW  FRUITS:  Imperial  and  Giant  Prune,  Wickson  Plum, 
Triumph  Peach,  Winter  Bartlett  Pear.  A  well  selected 
and  complete  assortment  of  Palms,  Roses  and  Green- 
house Plants. 

SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST  AND  NEW  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE. 
WE  OFFH.R  MANY  NEW  AND  VALUABLE  NOVELTIES. 

Special   Quotations   on    Carload    Lots . 

GEO.  C.  ROEDING,  Proprietor. 


Trees  and  Plants 

Fruit,  Ornamental  and  Semi-Tropical. 


Palms,  Roses  and  Evergreens. 
Imperlale  Eplneuse  Prune. 
Japan  Plums, 

Queen  Olive  and  Resistant  Vines. 


We  offer  a  Complete  Stock  for  the  Orchard,  Vineyard  and  Garden, 
l  or  Complete  List,  Send  for  Our  New  Catalogue. 

California  Nursery  Co., 

JOHN  ROCK,  Manager.  NILES,  CAL. 


Established  1876, 

MYROBOLAN 
NURSERY. 

NO  IRRIGATION. 

Offers  for  the  Season  of  1897-8 
a  Complete  Assortment  of 

£aalxhY;  :  Fruit  Trees 

NON-IRRIGATED   1  1  Ull    1  1  \s\s<J» 

Correspondence  Solicited. 

JAS.  O'NEILL,  Hay  wards,  Alameda  Co.,  Cal. 

The  Logan  Berry. 

Don't  fall  to  plant  a  few  of  them  this  spring. 
The  best  and  most  profitable  of  all  berries. 

I  offer  nice  plants  at  10  cents  each,  postpaid; 
Stt.OO  per  10O,  you  pay  freight  or  express. 

Address  Ft.  F\.  /VIOORE, 
Box  1252  Bakersfield,  Kern  Co.,  Cal. 

PRUNE  SCIONS. 

Clairac  riammoth,  De  Ente, 

Imperiale  Epineuse,  Splendor. 

THE  BEST  PRUNES  TO  GROW. 
•  1.2S  PER  H  INDUED. 
WM.  HUNTER.   NAPA,  CAL. 

SANTA  ROSA  NURSERIES. 

CLAIRAC  MAMMOTH.  IMPERIAL,  and 
Ol ANT  PRUNES. 

WICKSON,  RED  JUNE,  and  Other  Choice 
Japanese  PLUMS. 
**-A  fine  lot  of  California  Soft-Shell  Walnuts  and 

other  nursery  stock. 
Address  R.  W.  BELL,  Santa  Ross,  Cal. 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1868. 

Pajaro  Valley 
Nursery,  .... 

WATSONVILLE,  CALIFORNIA. 

30  TEARS  UNPER  THE  SAME  MANAGEMENT. 


Is  where  you  can  get  all  kinds  of 
NON-IRRIGATED 

FRUIT  TREES, 

Soft-Shell  Walnnt  Trees,        Small  Fruits,  Etc. 

AT  THE  VERY  LOWEST  PRICES. 
Introducer  of  the  Logan  Berry.  The  genuine 
plants  can  be  had  by  the  100  or  1000. 
JAMES  WATERS,  Proprietor.  Send  for  PHctt. 


In  buying  seeds  "economy  la 
'  extravagance,"  because  the  cost 
of  cultivation  wasted  or  inferloraeeda 
always  largely  exceeds  the  original 
cost  of  the  best  and  dearest  seeds  to 
be  had.  The  best  is  always  the 
cheapest.    Pay  a  trifle  more  for 

FERRY'S 
SEEDS 

and  al mays  get  your  money's  worth. 
Five  cents  per  paper  everywhere. 
Always  the  best.  Seed  Annual  free. 
D.M.FERRY  &  CO. ,  Detroit,  Mich. 


RED  JUNE  PLUMS 

ON  MARIANA  ROOT. 

Red  June,  Wickson  and  Burbank  Plums 

ON  PEACH  ROOT. 

DOLLAR  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS, 

SACKED,  S2.00  PER  1O0O. 
A.  LAW,  Loomis,  Placer  Co.,  Cal. 
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List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Reported  by  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.,  Pioneer 
Patent  Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  JANUARY  18,  1898. 
597,456.— BICYCLE  BRAKE— L.  Bowles,  S.  F. 
597,632.— Propeller— A.  H.  Carpenter,  Stockton, 
Cal. 

597,633  — Prune  Dipper— F.  C.  Chapman,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

597.552.  — Wave  Power— J.  M.  Dyer,  S.  F. 

597.553.  — Wave  Power— J.  M.  Dyer,  S.  F. 
597,466.— Air  Motor— Hansard  &  Hiatt,  Lebanon, 

Or. 

597,611.— Wrench— Haye  &  Humphrey,  Pendleton, 
Or. 

497,648.— Hose  Nozzle— E.  D.  Kellerman,  Monte- 
sano,  Wash. 

597,617.— Concentrator  — C.  J.  Paine,  National 
Military  Home,  Cal. 

597,565.— Guncotton—C.  Quinan,  Pinole,  Cal. 

597,591.— Bedstead  and  Mantel— L.  W.  Rhoads, 
San  Jose,  Cal. 

597,482 —Sink  Strainer— A.  A.  Kussell,  Grass 
Valley,  Cal.  . 

597,473.— Accouchement  Chair  — Sarah  Swain, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

597,630.—  Thresher— W.  T.  Wilkins,  Grimes  Land- 
ing, Cal. 

597.450.  — Gold  Separator— J.  M.  Wishart,  Oak- 
land, Cal. 

597.451.  — Tool  Handle— H.  A.  Zeckendorf,  Tuc- 
son, A.  T. 

Note.— Plain  and  Certified  Copies  of  U.  9.  and  For- 
eign patents  obtained  by  Dewey.  Strong&Co.,  by  mall 
or  telegraphic  order.  American  and  Foreign  patents 
secured,  and  general  patent  business  transacted 
with  perfect  security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  In 
the  shortest  possible  time. 


Notices  of  Recent  Patents. 


Among  the  patents  recently  obtained 
through  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific 
Press  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency,  the 
following  are  worthy  of  special  mention  : 

Wave  Power.  —James  M.  Dyer,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.  No.  597,553.  Dated  Jan.  18,  1898. 
This  invention  relates  to  a  means  for  apply- 
ing the  motion  and  power  of  the  waves  and 
transmitting  it  into  a  continuous  rotary  mo- 
tion. In  the  present  apparatus  a  float  is  made 
adapted  to  rise  and  fall  with  the  movement 
of  the  waves,  and  this  float  is  secured  by  a 
single  anchor  extending  outwardly  from  the 
shore.  A  single  rope  extends  from  the  float 
diagonally  to  a  stationary  mechanism  on  the 
shore  so  that  the  forward  and  backward  and 
also  the  rising  and  falling  movement  of  the 
float  are  conjointly  utilized  for  the  transmis- 
sion of  the  power  to  the  rotary  apparatus. 

Process  of  Making  Gun  Cotton.— Clarence 
Quinan,  Pinole,  Cal.  No.  597,565.  Dated 
Jan.  18,  1898.  This  invention  relates  to  im- 
provements in  the  manufacture  of  gun  cotton 
from  hydro-cellulose.  The  object  of  the  in- 
vention is  the  preparation  of  an  improved  and 
purified  hydro-cellulose  with  a  view  to  a  cor- 
responding improvement  in  the  quality  of  the 
resulting  gun  cotton.  The  process  serves  to 
remove  the  mineral  matter,  which  amounts  to 
from  1  to  2  per  cent  in  the  ordinary  cellulose 
fiber,  which  is  available  for  the  manufacture 
of  gun  cotton  and  to  nitrate  all  of  the  cellu- 
lose, where  in  other  processes  from  1  to  5  per 
cent  remains  unnitrated.  In  this  process  the 
mineral  matter  is  removed  so  that  the  hydro- 
cellulose  is  nearly  or  quite  free  of  ash  and  the 
waste  product  of  factories  where  the  high  ex- 
plosives is  utilized  in  the  process,  which 
greatly  cheapens  it. 

Wave  Power.— James  M.  Dyer,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.  No.  597,552.  Dated  Jan.  18,  1898. 
This  invention  relates  to  a  mechanism  for 
utilizing  the  power  produced  by  the  rising 
and  falling  of  a  vessel  or  float  upon  the  waves. 
It  consists  essentially  of  a  vessel  or  float  hav- 
ing a  suitable  mechanism  mounted  upon  it, 
means  for  anchoring  the  vessel  or  float  to  a 
fixed  point  which  serves  as  a  fulcrum  about 
which  it  rises  and  falls,  a  second  rope  or  cable 
so  connected  with  the  anchoring  cable  or  fixed 
point  that  the  alternate  slacking  and  exten- 
sion of  the  anchoring  cable  will  transmit  mo- 
tion through  said  rope  to  mechanism  mounted 
upon  the  vessel  through  which  the  alternate 
reciprocating  movements  are  transformed  into 
a  continuous  rotary  movement. 

Pacific  Oil  and  Lead  Works, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

OIL  CAKE  MEAL, 

(OLD  PROCESS ) 

The  Best  Food  for  Stock.  We  Also  Make 

Cocoanut  Cake, 

Recommended  Especially  for 

POULTRY  AND  HOGS, 

As  Well  as  for  Other  Kinds  of  Stock,  In  Connection 

with  OH  Cake. 
{See  Analysis  in  Cal.  Dairy  Ass'n  Report  for  1896.) 

KITTLE  &  CO.,  Agents, 

202  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


imPROVED 


EXCELSIOR  SEED  SOWER, 


Patented  by 
Jacob  Price. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

L.  C.  MOREHOUSE, 

San  Leandro.  Cal. 

WM.  B.  GRAY,  General 
Agent. 


Breeders'  Directory. 

Six  lines  or  less  In  this  directory  at  60c  per  line  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


F.  H.  BURKE,  626  Market  St.,  S.  F.  Holstelns, 
winners  for  three  years  of  State  Fair  butter  con- 
tests; Jerseys  and  Durhama  competing'.  New 
Catalogues.   Registered  Berkshlres. 

JERSEYS,  HOLSTEINS  &  DfJKHAMS.  Best 
Butter  and  Milk  Stock.  Thoroughbred  Hogs  and 
Poultry,  Willam  Nlles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  187B. 

JERSEYS— The  best  A.  J.  C.  C.  registered  prize  herd 
Is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.   Animals  (or  sale. 

BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

PETER  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


Poultry. 


MRS.  J.  G.  FREDERICKS,  Madison,  Cal.  Fresh 
Eggs  in  small  or  large  lots  at  reasonable  prices 
from  choice  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns,  Black  and 
White  Minorcas. 

PARK  VIEW  POULTRY  YARDS — We  have 
purchased  the  F.  P.  Lowell  stock  of  Thoroughbred 
Poultry,  including  prize-ivinning  White  and  Black 
Langshana.  F.  E.  Townsend  &  Co.,  1025  J  street, 
Sacramento,  dealers  in  Monitor  Incubators  aud 
Poultry  Supplies.   Catalogue  Free. 

W.  B.  YOUNG,  Stockton,  Cal.  Incubators,  Brood- 
ers, Poultry,  Pigeon  &  Dog  Supplies.  Catalog  free. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Cal.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Black  Minor- 
cas, White  LeghornB,  Brown  Leghorns.  Fine 
Stock  and  Eggs  for  sale.  Send  for  circular. 

WILLIAM  NILES  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  OF  CALIFORNIA'S 

greatest  poultry  farm.  J.  W.  Forgeus  &  Co., 
Santa  Cruz,  Cal.   Belgian  Hares. 


CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton,  Oal. 
Send  for  Illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 


EXCELSIOR  POULTRY  YARD,  Kingsburg.Cal. 
Send  for  circulars  describing  stock. 


WELLINGTON'S    IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.   Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 


MANBATTAN  EGG  FOOD,  Red  Ball  Brand,  at 
all  grocers;  or  wholesale,  Tillman  &  Bendel,  S.  F. 


Swine. 


ELIAS  GALLUP,  Breeder  of  Poland  China  Hogs, 
Hanford,  Kings  Co.,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CBINA  BOGS, 

Best  Stock;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  Niles  &  Co., 
Los  Angeles.  Cal.   Established  in  1876. 


J.  P.  ASBLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co  ,  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Swine. 


CBAS.  A.  STOWE,  Breeder  Improved  Berkshire 
and  Poland-China  Hogs.  Box  283,  Stockton. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


J.  B.  BOYT,  Bird's  Landing,  Cal.  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Cross- 
bred Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.  Rams  for  sale. 
Prices  to  suit  the  times.  Correspondence  solicited. 


Dogs. 


MISS  DELLA  BEACB,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Reg'd  Thoroughbred  Scotch  Collie  Shepherd  Dogs. 


RANCBO  BENITO  KENNELS.  Thor'b'd  Scotch 
Collies.  Pups  for  sale.  At  stud.  Imp.  Ormskirk 
Blucher;  fee  $35.    Stewart  &  Son,  Aromas,  Cal. 


Improved  Pacific  Incubator. 

Absolutely  Self-Regnlatlug, 
Bot  Water. 

Send  stamp  for  our  catalogue 
of  Incubators,  Wire  Netting:, 
Blooded  Fowls  and  Poultry  Ap- 
pliances generally.  Rvmtmbm 
the  Best  it  the  Cheapest. 

PACIFIC  INCUBATOR  CO.. 
1317  Castro  St.,     Oakland,  Ca1. 

THE  SUCCESSFUL  INCUBATOR 

is  the  standard  machine  for  hatching  strong,  healthy 
chicks.    Self-regulating,  patent 
turning  trays,  drying   room  for 
J  chicks,  non-explosive  lamp— just  a 
I  few  of  its  good  points*  Sold  under 
|  positive  guarantee  to  work  perfect- 
1    ly.   Beautifully  made  and  dura- 
\b\e.  Our  128  page  catalogue  de- 
"  scribes  them  fully;  tells  many 
things  about  poultry  raising  you 

—  should  know.   Mailed  for  6  cte. 

DES  MOINES  INC.  CO.  Box  640  DCS  MOINES,  IA. 


For  a  knife  that  will  cut  a  horn  without  t 
crushing,  because  it  outs  from  four 
  -  ■  — aidwH  at  once  gat-      .        ~  i 

THE  KEYSTONE 
— DEHORNER— 

It  is  humane,  rapid  and  durable.  Fully 
warranted.  Highest  award  at  Wobld'b 
Faib.  Descriptive  olrculars  WRSilB. 
A.  C.  BROSIUS,  Coehranvllle,  Pa, 


The  Best  Offering  of  Registered  Here- 
ford Cattle  Ever  Made  in  America. 

SUNNY  SLOPE,  EMPORIA,  LYONS  CO.,  KANSAS, 

 WILL  ON  

March  2  eind  3,  1898, 

OFFER  AT  PUBLIC  AUCTION  ON  THE  HOME  FARM 

150  Head  of  Registered  Hereford  Tattle  of  the  Highest  Quality  and  Most  Fashionable  Breeding.  40 
Head  of  These  are  Our  Recent  Importation  of  the  Best  Animals  from  the  Best  Herds  in  England. 
Auctioneers:   Col.  J.  W.  Judy,  Col.  F.  M.  Woods,  Col.  S.  A.  Sawyer,  Col.  F.  M.  Sparks. 
ADDRESS  FOR  CATALOGUES   SUNNY  SLOPE,  EMPORIA,  LYONS  CO.,  KANSAS. 


"ALAMO"  HEREFORD  CATTLE  FARM, 

1!  Miles  South  of  Reno,  Nevada. 

300    HEAD  OF~ 

Registered  HEREF0RDS 

Bred  from  the  most  noted  herds  in 
England  and  the  United  States. 

Awarded  at  California  State  Fair  42  individ- 
ual, Bpecial  and  sweep9takcfe  in  1896,  aggregat- 
ing in  cash  premiums  f6ul.50. 

At  State  Fair  held  at  Sacramento  in  189"  re- 
ceived Gold  Medal  ;Sweepstakes  for  herds  and 
every  premium  given  to  Hereford  cattle. 

Stock  in  all  Classes  for  Herds 
or  Individual  Cattle 
for  Sale. 

JOHN  SPARKS,  Proprietor, 

RENO,  NEVADA. 


Always  in  the  Lead! 

In  the  face  of  the  strongest  competition  ever  known 
at  a  California  State  Fair  our  swine  herd  again  carried 
off  the  majority  of  the  premiums.  Why?  Because  we 
have  the  best  pigs  in  the  State.  Choice  pigs  from  prize 
winners  ready  to  ship  at  reasonable  prices.  Write  for 
Catalogue  and  Prices. 

SESSIONS    &  CO., 
Lynwood  Creamery,  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm, 
Jas.  R.  Boal,  M'g'r.   P.  O.  Box  686,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co., 

PATENT  SOLICITORS, 

330  MARKET  STREET,     -     SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old  experienced 
first-class  agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  associates  and  agents  in  Washington  and  the  capi- 
tal cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
brary, and  record  of  original  cases  in  our  office,  we  have  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can 
be  offered  home  inventors  by  other  agencies.  The  information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful 
practice  before  the  Office,  and  the  frequent  examination  of  patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  patentability  of  inventions  brought  before  us,  enables  us  to  give  advice  which  will 
save  inventors  the  expense  of  applying  for  patents  upon  inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  and 
advice.sent  free  on  receipt  of  postage.  Address  DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents,  330  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


"Artificial .  Incubation." 

A  HANDBOOK  OF  PACIFIC  COAST  PRACTICE. 

By  C.  NISSON,  of  Petaluma,  Cal. 

A  brief  treatise  in  pamphlet  form  giving  plainly  the  whole  practice  of 
incubation  as  it  is  done  by  the  most  successful 
Petaluma  poultry  breeders. 

Price  (in  paper  covers)  .25  Cents. 

Address  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  330  HARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


NEWTON'S 

LATEST  IMPROVED 

DEHORNERS 

Saye  time  and  money  by  dehorning 

Eour  cattle.  Write  us  for  special 
■formation  on  the  subject. 
H.H.BROWN  MFG.  CO. 

DECATUR,  ILL. 


MONEY  IN  HONEY! 

The  Weekly 

American  Bee  Journal 

Tells  all  abont  It. 

Sample  Copy  Mailed  Free 

G.W.YORK  &  CO. 

118  Jlirhiean  St.,  CF1ICAG0,  ILL. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
933  jviarket  street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Tear.  :  A.  VAN  DES  WAILLER,  Pres't. 

Assaying  ol  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  125;  Blowpipe  Assay,  S10.  Full  course  ol 
assaying,  150.  Established  1864  Send  tor  Circular. 


Pacific  Reversible  Disc  Harrow. 

4-foot,  5-foot  and  6-foot  sizes  in  16  or  20-inch  discs. 

We  guarantee  that  this  Harrow  can  be  more 
quickly  reversed  than  any  machine  in  the  market. 

Our  prices  are  a  revelation. 

An  extension  can  be  furnished  admitting  of  a 
space  of  between  5  and  6  feet  between  gangs.  A 
center-cut  device  can  be  furnished,  if  desired. 

HOOKER  &  CO., 
16  and  18  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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Coast  Industrial  Notes. 


—The  Ctaino,  Cal.,  Beet  Sugar  Refining  Co. 
has  bought  H.  T.  Oxnards  interest  in  the 
beet  sugar  factory  at  Hueneme,  including  the 
rights  of  way,  sites,  plans,  machinery  or- 
dered, etc.  Mr.  Oxnard  takes  in  exchange 
from  the  company  a  $750,000  mortgage  on  the 
property,  payable  next  July. 

—Work  upon  the  San  Joaquin,  Cal.,  Electric 
Co.'s  power-transmission  line  between  Fresno 
and  Hanford,  viaFowlerand  Selma,  began  this 
week.  Over  100  miles  of  wire  will  be  used 
in  the  line,  as  three  strands  will  be  required 
to  make  the  circuit.  The  Construction  and 
Finance  Co.  of  San  Francisco  have  the  contract 
to  build  the  line.  Electric  power  will  be  sent 
direct  from  the  power  house  thirty-five  miles 
east  of  Fresno,  to  Hanford,  thirty-three  miles 
south  of  Fresno.  The  power  will  be  sent  over 
the  transmission  line  at  a  pressure  of  19,(500 
volts,  the  electricity  will  not  be  utilized  at 
such  high  voltage,  but  on  its  coming  into  the 
sub-stations  at  Hanford  and  Selma  will  pass 
through  a  step-down  transformer. 

—Pres.  Robinson  of  the  Mexican  Central 
R.  R.  says:  "Mexico  is  now  prosperous  to 
an  unprecedented  degree ;  in  fact,  the  country 
could  not  well  stand  greater  prosperity.  The 
Mexican  Central  R.  R.  naturally  shares  in 
this  prosperity.  The  gross  earnings  for  the 
year  ending  Dec.  31st  will  show  a  large  in- 
crease over  the  preceding  year;  the  deficit 
after  charges  will  be  slightly  reduced  from 
our  previous  estimate  of  $700,000.  During  the 
past  year  $1,500,000  has  been  expended,  prin- 
cipally for  additional  rolling  stock,  to  lake 
care  of  the  great  volume  of  traffic  offering  the 
road.  Forty-six  locomotives  have  been  pur- 
chased and  are  now  on  the  ground.  The  com- 
pany is  now  receiving  about  46  cents  for  its 
silver  dollars.  We  never  speculate  in  them,  as 
they  are  sold  as  soon  as  we  receive  them.  The 
prospects  for  189S  are  very  good ;  they  are  even 
better  than  were  the  indications  a  year  ago 
for  1897.  We  have  not  jet  heard  from  the 
Mexican  Government  relative  to  a  reclassifica- 
tion of  tariffs,  but  we  expect  to  hear  from 
them  very  soon.  Their  favorable  action, 
which  is  expected,  will  be  of  material  benefit 
to  Mexican  railroads." 

—Commercial  missions  must  bring  large 
results  to  nations  who  take  intelligent  methods 
to  ascertain  the  needs  of  the  world's  markets 
and  adjust  their  manufactures  to  the  demands 
of  distant  peoples.  The  associated  chambers 
of  commerce  of  England  sent  out  an  expedi- 
tion which  submitted  to  its  promoters  matters 
of  interest  which  may  prove  to  be  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  English  trade.  In 
order  that  the  United  States  may  enlarge  for- 
eign trade,  it  is  of  the  first  importance  that 
our  manufacturers  should  know  not  only  what 
suits  American  tastes  and  prejudices,  but  what 
other  people  like  and  will  have,  and  how  to 
prepare  and  deliver  such  goods.  The  estab- 
lishment of  a  commercial  museum  in  Philadel- 
phia and  the  projecting  of  another  in  San 
Francisco  is  the  first  organized  effort  of  the 
United  States  business  men  to  supply  needful 
information  and  illustration  of  the  world's 
products  and  demands.  One  of  the  most 
valuable  uses  of  such  museums  is  the  exhibi- 
tion of  samples  of  the  kinds  of  goods  used  in 
foreign  lands  and  illustrations  of  the  methods 
of  preparing  and  putting  up  such  goods  as 
command  the  favor  of  the  purchasers. 
This  is  particularly  true  in  China.  It  has 
not  unfrequently  occurred  that  the  sale  of 
foreign  goods  has  been  greatly  crippled  by 
having  some  label  placed  upon  it  that  was 
offensive  to  the  Chinese  superstition  or  tastes. 
Many  colors  have  peculiar  recognition  by 
the  people ;  some  offend  their  tastes  and  others 
their  superstitions.  Some  are  all  right  on 
some  kinds  of  goods  and  all  wrong  on  others. 
Simply  naming  these  things  will  not  supply 
sufficient  data  from  which  to  prepare  them. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  Chinese  art  is 
very  peculiar,  and  a  tiger,  as  ordinarily  rep- 
resented by  foreign  artists,  would  not  meet 
with  favor  with  these  people.  It  must  be  a 
tiger  according  to  Chinese  imagination  and 
art,  of  unreasonable  length  of  body  or  bigness 
of  head  or  curve  of  tail,  and  impossible  atti 
tudes.  On  a  popular  Japanese  match  box  is 
displayed  a  monkey  standing  on  its  front  feet, 
head  nearly  touching  the  ground,  with  hind 
feet  up  in  the  air,  and  tail  whipping  the  skies. 
The  grotesque  and  even  hideous,  to  the 
American  mind,  tickles  the  fancy  of  the 
dwellers  in  Far  Cathay.  No  description  can 
supply  adequate  information  to  an  engraver 
or  colorer  by  which  he  could  produce  the  real 
thing,  and  any  departure  from  tne  Chinese 
fancy  in  such  "things  would  brand  the  goods  at 
once  as  the  product  of  a  "  foreign  devil  "  and 
doom  it  to  defeat. 

—The  Japanese  cruiser,  Chitose,  was 
launched  from  the  San  Francisco  works  of  the 
Union  Iron  Works  recently.  The  Union 
Iron  Works  received  information  in  the  spring 
of  1895  that  the  Japanese  government  was  in- 
clined to  place  an  order  with  the  United 
States  for  some  ships  to  increase  her  navy. 
On  August  13,  1895,  Mr.  Irving  M.  Scott  sailed 
for  Japan  to  present  the  claims  of  San  Fran- 
cisco as  a  shipbuilding  point,  and  there  met 
Count     Ito,     Prime    Minister    of  Japan, 


State  op  Ohio,  City  of  Toledo,  )  „ 
Lucas  County,  J  1 

Frank  J.  Cbeyney  makes  oath  that  he  is  the 
senior  partner  of  the  firm  of  F.  J.  Cheynby  &  Co., 
doing  business  in  the  City  of  Toledo,  County  and 
Stale  aforesaid,  and  that  said  firm  will  pay  t  he 
sum  of  ONE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS  for  each  a  nd 
every  case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by 
the  use  of  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure. 

Sworn  to  before  me  and  subscribed  in  my 
presence,  this  6th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1886. 

A.  W.  GLEASON, 
1 J  Notary  Public. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally,  and 
acts  directly  on  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of 
the  system.  Send  for  testimonials,  free. 

F.  J.  CHEYNEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 


and  Count  Saigo,  Minister  of  Marine 
of  the  imperial  Japanese  government,  and 
presented  the  facts  regarding  the  facilities, 
etc.,  existing  in  San  Francisco.  February  28, 
1896,  Mr.  George  W.  Dickie  sailed  for  Japan, 
as  the  technical  expert  of  the  Union  Iron 
Works,  to  present  to  Captain  Sassoo,  Chief  of 
the  Naval  Constructors,  proof  of  our  ability  to 
design  and  complete  any  ship  the  Japanese 
wanted.  June  25,  1896,  Commander  N.  Miy- 
aoko,  Lieutenant  S.  Takakura  and  Captain  S. 
Sakurai  were  appointed  a  Commission  by  the 
imperial  Japanese  government  to  examine  and 
report  upon  the  facilities  and  capacity  of  the 
Union  Iron  Works  with  regard  to  its  ability 
to  build  the  battleship.  Mr.  H.  T.  Scott  com- 
pleted negotiations  and  signed  the  contract 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  on  December  31,  1896, 
Minister  Toru  Hoshi  signing  for  the  imperial 
Japanese  government.  Captain  S.  Sakurai 
was  appointed  by  the  imperial  Japanese  gov- 
ernment as  inspector  of  hulls  and  Y.  Wadaza- 
kai  as  inspector  of  machinery.  The  first  piece 
of  keel  was  laid  on  May  3,  1897.  The  first 
rivet  was  driven  on  June  26,  1897,  in  the 
presence  of  the  various  Consuls  residing  in 
San  Francisco,  and  other  distinguished  guests. 
The  Chitose  is  a  second-class  unarmored  pro- 
tected cruiser  to  be  a  part  of  the  imperial  Jap- 
anese navy.  Her  dimensions  are:  Length 
over  all,  405  feet  2  inches ;  length,  load  water 
line,  396  feet;  length  between  perpendiculars, 
376  feet  5  inches;  breadth,  moulded,  49  feet; 
draught,  normal,  17  feet  ~Yt  inches;  displace- 
ment, 4760  tons;  speed,  22} £  knots;  I.  H.  P., 
15,500;  engines,  two  set,  40—60—66  -66—36; 
revolutions,  150;  No.  of  main  boilers,  12. 
Armament:  Two  8-inch  quick-firing  guns; 
ten  4.7-inch  quick-firing  guns;  twelve  12- 
pounder  quick-firing  guns;  six  2%-pounder 
quick-firing  guns ;  five  14-inch  torpedo  tubes. 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

GOMBAULT'S 


Caustic 
Balsam 

A  Safa  Speedy  and  Poaltlf  a  Cor* 


The  Safest,  Beat  BLISTER  overused.  Takes 
the  nlace  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRI  NC-   Impos$\bU  to  produce  icar  or  Dlemulu 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  aatlafactlon 
Price  SI. SO  per  bottle.    Bold  by  drugirists,  or 
Bent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  lta  nse.^  Bend  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO..  Cleveland  O. 


A  Spring:  at  Each  End 

of  a  wire  mattress  won't  do.  It  must  'Vive" 
wherever  one  chances  to  touch  It.  So  In  wire  fence, 
the  sprint:  Is  needed  wherever  the  ahock  may  come. 
The  conttnuoua  coll  principal  is  the  omv  solu- 
tion, and  It  belongs  to  us  only.  Bee  "ad"  in  next 
Issue. 

PAGE  WOVEN-  WIBE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


The  Middle  Man's  Money 

 b  joum  when  you  buy  from  us. 

We  sell  only" direct  to  the 
farmer  and  paythe  Freight. 

That  saves  you  nil  the  middle  man's 

KtafcuS'  Advance  Fence 

CHEAPER  THAN  ANY  HAND  MADE  FENCE  IN  EXISTENCE. 

BeatMthe  hand  machine  CO  death.   Then  itsa  hundred 
tlmesttbetterfence.  I'rices  way  down.   Any  height  you 
wantuptof,7  inches.    Nothing skimped— evervthlntfthe 
best.   Write  for  circulars  and  extra  special  discount. 
ADVANCE  KK.XC'E  CO..  61  Old  St..  Peoria.  111. 


ALL  THE  LAWS 


I  ho  Land  will  not  , 

ce  in  a  neighborhood  If  th( 
are  had.  The  remedy  I  liuvBndbuild  I 
CYCLONE  FENCE 

ndbe  peaceable,  happv and  content.  1 

TURNS  EVERYTHING. 


CYCLONE  FENCE  CO.  HOLLY,  MICH 


o  /  STRONGER  and  cost  no  more 
/o  than  the  old  style. 


50 

Stanley's  Corrugated 

Steel  Hinges. 

They  do  not  break,  as  they  cannot  bind  on  the  pin. 
Good  looking  too.    Ask  for  them  at  your  dealer's. 
Send  for  descriptive  booklet  to 
THE  STANLEY  WORKS,  New  Britain  Conn. 


LIGHT 

PUMI 
G  A  S  O 

THE  A  ME 
AURORA  ILL 


ooooooooooooooooooooooooc  oooc  < 

They  stop  work,  cost  money,  give  pain. 


Sprains  and  Bruises 

Lit  costs  little  to  cure  Q+     I  ^\\\    It  saves  time, 

them  right  away  with  vis  JdOOUS  Vs^lla  money,  misery 
oooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooc 


TANKS 


When  you  buy  a  Water  Tank  get  one 
that  will  not  dry  out  and  shrink. 
 THE  

Patent  Non=Shrinking  Water  Tank, 

The  only  one  suitable  for  dry,  hot  climates.  COSTS  IfO  MORE  THAN  COMMON. 
Ask  your  dealer,  or  write  to 
PACIFIC  TANK  CO.,  Sole  manufacturers, 
City  Offices:  33  BEALK  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


HAZARD  POWDER. 


It  is  Quick, 
Clean,  Strong 
/And  Reliable. 


ALANSON    H.   F*H  E I—  F*S,  Agt. 

421  MARKET  ST.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


IT  CURES  DISEASE. 

IT  HAS  CURED  OTHERS  AND  WILL  CURE  YOU. 

WM.  RADAM'S  MICROBE  KILLER, 

Antiseptic,  Tonic  and  Blood  I'arlfler. 

Write  or  call  for  pamphlet,  free:  "Disease,  the 
Cause  and  Cure." 


Sanjrcura  sprudel  Salts:  Nature's  remedy  for 
constipation.   Price,  50  cents  per  bottle. 


Prof.  I.  T.  Klnehart's  Tape  Worm  Care: 

Guaranteed  to  remove  all  Tape  Worms.  Advice 
free.   Correspondence  confidential. 

Write,  wire  or  call. 

RADAM'S  MICROBE  KILLER  CO  , 

1340  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

Branch:   216  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


"BOSS  WASHER." 

GREATEST  SAYER  OF 
HOUSEHOLD  LABOR 
EYER  INVENTED. 

With  Points  of  Excel- 
lence found  in  no  other 
Washing  Machine 
on  the  market. 

Free  from  Every  Objection. 
Guaranteed  Satisfactory. 

W.  C.  RARIG,  Agent, 

J33  King  St.,  San  Francisco.  Send  for  Circular. 


GOING  TO  ALASKA? 

We  Outfit  Prospectors  COMPLETELY. 
We  Do  It  BETTER  and  CHEAPER  than 
anyone  else. 

HOME  SUPPLY  CO.,  217-219-221  Drumm  St.,  S.  F. 


FARMERS  "  KIT  OF  TOOLS. 


PRICE  S25  COMPLETE.  Strictly  AX  C'a*h. 
The  Most  Complete  Kit  Ever  Offered  at  the  Price. 

HOOKER    <fc  CO., 
ir.-is  Hi  in        Street,       -       San  Francisco. 


A  $1  RAISIN  SEEDER  FOR  50  CTS. 


Post- 
paid. 

We  are  tired  of  selling 
dealers  and  waiting  90  days 
for  our  money,  so  we  will 
sell  housekeepers  at  Job- 
bers' prices. 

Send  50  cents,  and  we 
will  mail  you  postpaid  one 
of  our  best 

Bay  State  Raisin  Seeders. 

Guaranteed  to  seed  1  lb.  of 
raisins  in  5  minutes.  Simple 
to  operate  and  easy  to  clean. 

Easton  Specialty  Mfg.  Co.,  64  Federal  St.,  Boston. 

IF  YOU  COULD 

buvawapouthat  had  everlastlnjr wheels 
WOULD  YOU  DO  IT?  Wouldn't  It 

be  econooiy  to  do  sol    Well  here's  how 

STo?  Electric  Steel  Wheels 

'/ They  can't  dry  out  and  «et  ioo*e.  they 
CAN  T  ROT  OR  BREAK  DOWN  l>on  tmalce 
any  difference  what  wagon  you  have  we 
can  lit  It.  Wheels  of  any  height  and  any 
width  of  tire.  May  be  the  wheels  on 
your  wap^n  are  (food.  If  they  are  huy 
A  SET  OF  THESE  and  have  two  wagons  a  l  w 
one  and  a  high  one.    Send  for.  catalogue.  It  (■  free. 

Electric  Wheel  Co.,  Box  10,  Quincy,  Ills. 


RUPTURE, 


Hydrocele,  Varicocele, 
PI  le8,  Fissure, Fistula, 
Ulceration,  etc.,  oared 
without  operation  or 
detention  from  business.  »-NO  PAY  UNTIL 
CURED. -St  Consultation  Free.  Call  or  send 
for  pamphlet. 

DRS.  MANSFIELD  &  PORTERFIELD, 

838  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


f\  M^^p^y?  R| E I  E|S| 


c*  DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO.  s- 
330  MARKET  ST.  S.  F~. 


AQENTS  WANTED 


Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


For  all  soils,  all  work. 
Crushes,  cuts,  lifts,  pulverizes,  turns,  levels 
the  soil  in  one  operation. 
Cast  steel  and  wrought  iron— practically  indestructible. 
Cheapest  riding  harrow  on  earth.    $8.00  and  up. 

Illus.  jay  If  the  agent  in  your  section  has  not  called  on  you.  or  if  there  is  no  agent  Inert,  communicate 
pamphlet        direct  with  me.  Note  that  I  deliver  on  cars  In  BAN  FKANCIBOO  u<  CHICAttO. 
mailed  free.  _...„_,.  macu  co„  mm't'.    ("Ulllngton,  New  Jersey, 

Mention  this  paper.  DUANE  H.  NASH,  Sole  M  T  Tm,  J  and  30  So.  Canal  St.,  Chicago. 


February  5,  1898. 
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Produce  Market. 


San  Francisco,  February  2,  1898. 


Chicago  Wheat  Futures. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows 
for  the  week  named,  price  being  per  bushel : 

May.  July. 

Wednesday  $  93=8®   94J£      t  84J4®  85% 

Thursday   95   tgt   97H  85>*<a>  8?>s 

Friday   96H@   i)8?8  86H@  88 

Saturday   98   @   96V,  86^@  86% 

Monday   96H&  855s@  85 

Tuesday   95K@  96%         85^®  86 

Liverpool  Futures. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  Red  Winter  per 
cental  in  Liverpool  were  as  follows  for  the 
week:  ,  , 

May.  July. 

Wednesday  7s  4Hd       7s  l%d 

Thursday  7s  5   d       7s  -?ed 

Friday   7s  5%d       7s  2%d 

Saturday  ■  •  ■  "s  **<L 

Monday  7s  4'/8d       7s  0%d 

Tuesday  7s  4^d       7s  l*d 

San  Francisco  Futures. 
The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco  Call 
Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  was 
as  follows : 

May.  Dec. 

Thursday  $1  «%      $1  33V,(n  1  35 

Friday    142   @1  41%        1  3aV4@l  3i% 

Saturday   1  42   @1  42M       1  35i4(ffll  35'/8 

Monday    1  40M@1  39%       1  32HCM  3\H 

Tuesday    1  40%C*1  39«       1  32%@1  32* 

Wednesday   1  38%@1  39y,       1  32%@1  32>4 

Wheat. 

There  has  been  an  unsettled  feeling  in  the 
wheat  market  much  of  the  time  since  last 
review,  but  values  for  actual  wheat  are  vir- 
tually in  the  same  position  at  the  close  as 
they  were  a  week  ago,  perhaps  a  little  higher, 
with  the  general  tone  at  this  writing  slightly 
firmer  than  at  date  of  last  review.  There 
was  a  weak  feeling  a  few  days  ago,  mostly 
attributable  to  a  slump  in  Chicago,  where 
manipulators  saw  fit  to  crowd  prices  down. 
But  Chicago  speedily  recovered,  and  subse- 
quently showed  more  firmness  than  either 
the  foreign  or  our  local  market.  Deliveries 
in  Europe  continue  light,  being  below  the 
normal,  and  rainy  weather  in  Argentina  is 
interfering  with  harvesting  in  that  country. 
In  this  State  rain  is  badly  needed.  If  the 
weather  condition  in  California  and  Argen- 
tina could  be  exchanged  temporarily,  all  con- 
cerned would  be  better  suited.  While  stocks 
of  wheat  on  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  United 
States  have  been  reduced  materially  for  the 
week  by  shipments,  the  world's  visible  sup- 
ply is  reported  at  a  slight  increase,  the  exact 
figures  of  the  increase  for  the  week  being 
given  at  56,000  bushels. 

The  export  movement  of  wheat  from  this  port 
in  January  was  not  heavy,  aggregating  only 
fifteen  cargoes,  still  it  was  slightly  in  excess 
of  preceding  month,  and  decidedly  ahead  of 
July  and  August,  the  first  two  months  of  the 
season.  In  July  eight  wheat  cargoes  cleared, 
and  in  August  twelve,  making  an  average  of 
only  ten  per  month  for  the  first  sixty  days  of 
the  season.  Shipments  outward  last  month 
in  wheat  and  flour,  reducing  the  latter  to  the 
equivalent  of  wheat,  aggregated  50,000  tons. 
Total  stocks  in  the  State  on  January  1st  were 
estimated  at  not  to  exceed  425,000  tons.  Mak- 
ing a  conservative  allowance  for  home  con- 
sumption, the  available  surplus  at  this  date 
is  not  over  200,000  tons.  In  this  statement  no 
calculation  is  made  of  the  wheat  and  flour  to 
arrive  from  Oregon  and  Washington  during 
the  next  five  months.  But  this  is  not  likely 
to  alter  the  actual  conditions  materially.  In 
January  less  than  7000  tons  in  wheat  and 
flour  arrived  from  outside  points.  Making 
the  same  allowance  for  imports  during  the 
next  five  months— and  it  is  likely  to  be  less 
rather  than  more — there  would  be  only  35,000 
tons  additional.  To  absorb  the  entire  surplus 
may  be  stated  as  about  impossible,  and  if  it 
is  worked  down  to  within  35,000  tons  of  zero 
point,  or  nothing,  all  and  more  than  can  be 
reasonably  expected  will  have  been  accom- 
plished. So  the  surplus  as  stated  above  may 
be  considered  as  holding  good  for  all  practical 
purposes,  providing  the  wheat  remaining  is 
virtually  all  in  sight,  and  it  certainly  should 
be  at  this  time  of  year.  As  to  farmers'  hold- 
ings, while  there  is  no  exact  data  obtainable, 
they  are  estimated  at  about  50  per  cent  of  the 
entire  stocks  by  parties  as  competent  as  can 
be  found  to  form  a  definite  idea  of  the  same. 


California  Milling  »1  43M@1  48?^ 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  41J£@1  43J£ 

Oregon  Valley   1  40  @1  43J£ 

Walla  Walla  Blue  Stem   1  42H@1  47/i 

Walla  Walla  Club   1  32ya®l  42y, 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No 
1  white  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week  were 
as  follows  for  the  options  named : 

May,  1898,  delivery,  i|1.42%@1.38%. 

December,  1898,  delivery,  $1.35%@1.31^. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of  Call 
Board,  May  wheat  sold  at  $1.33%@1.39% ; 
December,  1898,  $1.32%@1.32%. 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows  : 

1896-97.  1897-98. 

Liv.  quotations          6slld@7s0d  7s10S4d<@7slld 

Freight  rates   15@17^s  30@31Ks 

Local  market  $1.45@1.52i4  $1.42H@l-45 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of  stand- 
ard No.  1  California  in  Liverpool,  and  for  good 
to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

LOCAL  STOCKS  OF  GRAIN. 

Stocks  of  grain  in  Call  Board  warehouses  on 
February  1st  and  January  1st: 


Tons— 


Feb.  Int.     Jan.  1st. 


Wheat   *82,674  108,695 

Barley   129,657  35,093 

Oats   2,435  3,822 

Corn   662  1,079 

*  Including  40,201  tons  at  Port  Costa,  and  38,998 
tons  at  Stockton. 

tincluding  16,799  tons  at  Port  Costa,  6774  tons  at 
Stockton. 

Stocks  of  wheat  in  Call  Board  warehouses  on  1st 
inst.  show  a  decrease  of  26,021  tons  for  month  of 
January.  A  year  ago  there  were  58,132  tons 
wheat  in  Call  Board  warehouses. 

Flour. 

Business  in  this  commodity  has  been  lately 
at  figures  under  the  cost  of  production.  The 
profits  on  bran  and  middlings  have  in  some 
instances,  however,  more  than  compensated 
for  the  loss  on  the  flour.  Many  mills  have 
been  running  lately  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  the  benefit  of  the  high  prices  on  the 
offal. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  83  00@3  2b 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   3  35(oi3  60 

Country  grades,  extras   4  00(84  25 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  25@,4  50 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   4  50@4  65 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   3  90@4  25 

Walla  Walla,  Bakers'  extra   3  90@4  25 

Barley. 

Market  was  quite  strong  for  several  days 
following  last  review,  owing  to  continued  dry 
weather,  but  with  prospects  favorable  Mon- 
day for  a  liberal  rainfall,  the  market  speedily 
developed  an  easier  tone.  In  the  sample  or 
spot  market  there  were  no  radical  declines  in 
asking  rates,  but  decided  concessions  to 
buyers  would  have  been  necessary  to  have 
effected  free  sales.  Values  on  Call  Board  for 
May  feed  dropped  2%@3c  Monday,  owing  to 
weather  influences.  Tuesday  there  was  a 
partial  recovery,  while  Wednesday,  at  time 
of  going  to  press,  there  was  no  radical  change, 
but  speculative  market  was  slightly  easier. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   97^01  02V4 

Feed,  fair  to  good   95   @  97V4 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice  1  05   @1  15 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   —  ®  — 

Chevalier,  No.  2   —  @  — 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No.  1 
feed  barley,  per  cental,  for  the  week  ranged 
as  follows  for  the  options  named : 

May,  1898,  delivery,  9334@91o. 

December,  1898,  delivery,  — @— c. 

Wednesday  at  regular  noon  session  of  the 
Call  Board  May,  1898,  feed  sold  at  91%@92%c. 

Oats. 

While  there  are  no  changes  to  record  in 
quotable  values,  the  market  is  much  better 
supplied  with  this  cereal  than  it  had  been  for 
some  time  previous  to  the  current  week. 
Over  25,000  sacks  have  come  forward  from 
Oregon  and  Washington  since  date  of  last 
report.  Most  of  these  oats  were  purchased 
prior  arrival,  otherwise  the  market  would 
show  less  steadiness. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed  120  @1  25 

White,  good  to  choice  1  15  @1  20 

White,  poor  to  fair  1  10  @1  12(4 

Gray,  common  to  choice  1  15  @1  20 

Milling  1  17W<a>l  20 

Surprise,  good  to  choice  1  20  @1  27y, 

Black  Russian  1  20    @1  50 

Red  1  10   @1  40 

Corn. 

Values  are  at  a  higher  range  than  last 
quoted,  and  the  market  is  much  firmer 
than  a  week  ago.  Large  White  and  Small 
Yellow  are  in  fairly  liberal  supply,  some  of 
the  heaviest  handlers  having  enough  to  last 
them  for  a  month  or  more  to  come.  Large 
Yellow  is  in  very  light  stock,  but  this  va- 
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riety  can  be  laid  down  from  the  East  at  fig- 
ures close  to  those  now  prevailing  for  the 
home  article. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   1  05  @1  07(4 

Large  Yellow  1  05   @1  10 

Small  Yellow  105   @1  10 

Eastern  Yellow   —  @  — 

Egyptian  White   —  @  — 

Popcorn,  shelled,  $  fi>   —  @  — 

Rye. 

Prices  show  no  quotable  decline.  There  are 
no  heavy  quantities  offering,  and  not  likely  to 
be  during  the  balance  of  the  season. 

Good  to  choice,  new  1  05  @1  07tf 

Buckwheat. 

Market  continues  against  buyers.  There  is 
so  little  offering,  however,  either  out  of  spot 
stocks  or  to  arrive,  that  values  are  at  present 
very  poorly  defined.  Sales  could  just  now  be 
made  to  very  good  advantage. 

Good  to  choice  175   @1  85 

Silverskin   —  @  — 

Beans. 

Prices  for  some  kinds  have  been  again  soar- 
ing skyward  the  past  week,  notably  for 
Pinks.  Asking  figures  for  this  variety  have 
been  advanced  nearly  $1  per  cental  since  last 
review.  It  is  not  very  long  since  Pinks 
would  not  command  $1  per  cental,  while  now 
they  are  close  to  the  $3  mark.  Much  of  this 
advance  is  owing  to  the  same  course  of  action 
which  sent  values  for  Bayos  up  to  $3.  Specu- 
lators are  endeavoring  to  corner  Colored 
Beans,  believing  that  they  will  be  required 
for  Alaska.  Pinks  have  been  taken  lately  on 
shipping  orders  instead  of  Bayos,  owing  to 
the  higher  price  of  the  latter.  Both  are  now 
at  about  the  same  level.  Whether  this  will 
result  in  Bayos  meeting  with  custom  at  a 
further  advance  remains  to  be  tested.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  in  this  scramble  of  specula- 
tors for  wealth  the  producing  class  will  re- 
ceive some  benefit.  White  Beans  of  nearly 
all  kinds  are  being  a  little  more  firmly  held, 
owing  to  the  high  figures  prevailing  for  Col- 
ored. Holders  of  Limas  are  less  inclined  to 
press  sales  than  they  were  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Pea,  fair  to  good.  100  fos   1  25   @1  50 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   l  35  @1  45 

Laay  Washington   1  30   @I  40 

Butter,  small   1  35   @1  50 

Butter,  large   1  60  @1  75 

Pinks   2  50   @2  60 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   2  90   @3  00 

Reds   1  60  @1  75 

Red  Kidneys   2  00   @2  25 

Limas,  good  to  choice   1  65   @1  75 

Black-eye  Beans   2  25  @2  50 

Horse  Beans   1  20   @,1  30 

Garbanzos,  large   2  75  @3  00 

Garbanzos.  small   1  60  @1  75 

Late  advices  by  mail  from  New  York  report 
the  condition  of  the  bean  market  in  that  cen- 
ter as  follows,  prices  quoted  being  per  bushel 
of  60  lbs: 

There  has  been  a  sluggishness  to  trade  again 
this  week  that  is  quite  unusual  at  this  season  of 
year.  Exporters  have  drawn  very  few  orders  from 
any  quarter,  aDd  the  light,  indifferent  buying  by 
home  jobbers  has  made  the  business  so  dull  that 
sellers  have  been  forced  to  yield  a  little  in  price, 
notwithstanding  the  very  moderate  receipt!-. 
Early  in  the  week  there  was  some  effort  to  hold 
the  fanciest  Marrow  up  to  $1.40,  but  gradually  the 
market  broke  away  from  that  figure  and  finally 
settled  to  $1.35,  at  which  it  is  now  easy  to  buy.  It 
is  possible  that  carload  lots  could  be  secured  a 
little  lower.  Medium  and  Pea  have  come  closer 
together  in  price,  best  marks  of  the  former  offering 
toward  the  close  at  $1.15.  An  occasional  lot  of 
Pea  is  still  held  at  that  figure,  but  there  have 
been  sales  of  choice  at  $1.12H,  and  nothing  higher 
is  now  quotable.  Red  Ridney  have  been  held 
steady,  but  without  business  of  any  magnitude. 
Support  has  come  from  the  firmness  in  the  interior 
and  light  supplies  here.  White  Kidney  fairly  sus- 
tained but  quiet.  Only  a  few  Turtle  Soup  here 
and  the  feeling  has  been  rather  firm  in  conse- 
quence. Yellow  Eye  also  in  small  supply  and 
steady.  Demand  for  Lima  is  unimportant,  and 
while  jobbing  sales  are  generally  at  $1.30,  some 
round  lots  have  been  offered  for  less.  Firmer  ad- 
vices from  the  West  have  strengthened  the  hold- 
ing of  green  peas ;  buyers  have  shown  fair  interest. 
Dried  Peas. 
Market  is  quite  lightly  stocked  and  is  fully 
as  favorable  to  sellers  as  last  quoted. 

Green  Peas,  California  «1  90  @2  00 

Niles  Peas   1  40  @1  50 

Hops. 

Jobbers  are  contending  for  as  firm  prices  as 
last  quoted,  but  do  not  show  much  eagerness 
to  take  hold  at  correspondingly  good  figures. 
There  is  considerable  boom  talk  about  the 
Hop  market,  but  that  it  will  develop  into  a 
reality  is  very  doubtful.  Substitutes  are  too 
plentiful  and  cheap  for  Hops  to  reach  very 
high  prices.  During  the  past  few  years,  with 
Hops  quite  reasonable,  some  brewers  have 
continued  to  use  substitutes  which  they 
adopted  when  hops  were  crowded  to  $1  per 
pound  in  the  early  '80's. 

Good  to  choice,  1897  crop   12  @16 

The  following  statistical  and  other  matter 
concerning  hops  comes  from  New  York  by 
recent  mail : 

Referring  to  the  stock  of  hops  remaining  in 
growers'  hands  at  the  present  time  the  New  York 
llalletin  says  that  in  New  York  State,  it  is  esti- 
mated, the  holdings  do  "  not  exceed  15,000  bales. 
Otsego  county  is  credited  with  8600  bales,  includ- 
ing James  F.  Clark's  crop  of  1000  bales,  2500  bales 
in  Schoharie  county,  2000  bales  in  Oneida  county, 
2000  bales  in  Maaison  county,  700  bales  in  Frank- 
lin county,  and  the  balance  at  miner  points.  The 
growers'  holdings  on  the  Pacific  coast  are  placed 
at  18,000  bales  in  Oregon  4000  bales  in  Washington 
and  3000  bales  in  California."  These  figures  are 
accepted  by  the  trade  as  reasonably  correct  Just 
how  luuch  stock  remains  in  dealers'  hands  is  diffi- 
cult to  ascertain,  but,  taking  the  country  over,  it 
is  believed  to  be  unusually  light.  Of  the  18,000 
bales  reported  in  Oregon  some  4000  to  5000  bales 
are  of  fairly  useful  hops,  but  the  balance  are  dis- 
eased, late  picked  and  such  as  would  commonly 
be  classed  as  trash.  What  the  needs  of  the  trade 
will  be  caonot,  of  course,  be  definitely  known,  but 
there  is  certain  reliable  data  upon  which  some 
calculation  can  be  made.  The  average  consump- 
tion of  hops  in  America  is  about  17.000  bales  :i 
month,  and  there  are  seven  months  before  another 
crop  will  be  harvested.  If  stocks  in  brewers' 
hands  are  not  too  large  it  would  look  as  if  th".re 
may  be  some  hustling  for  goods  before  the  close  of 
this  season  There  is  always  the  possibility  of  a 
curtailment  of  consumption,  but  the  present  sta- 
tistical position  is  very  strong.  Business  has  con- 
tinued of  a  most  satisfactory  character,  particu- 


larly in  desirable  grades.  Exporters  have  made 
fresh  purchases,  but  have  devoted  most  attention 
to  forwarding  stock  that  was  bought  last  month 
and  which  has  been  arriving  freely.  Brewers  have 
maintained  fairly  good  interest,  and  larger  sales 
would  have  been  effected  bad  it  not  been  for  the 
reserved  offerings.  Prices  seem  to  be  gradually 
hardening,  except  possibly  for  the  poor,  mouldy 
Oregons,  which  are  sharing  least  in  the  demand. 
Buyers  have  taken  hold  of  '96s  pretty  well,  and 
stocks  of  such  are  now  in  small  compass. 

Wool. 

There  is  no  special  movement  to  note  in 
Wools  in  this  center,  but  there  is  consider- 
able doing  in  the  East  and  in  Europe,  and  at 
generally  stiff  figures,  values  abroad  being  at 
relatively  higher  levels  than  those  nominally 
current  here.  Operators  in  this  center  are, 
however,  doing  considerable  looking  around, 
and  indications  are  that  they  are  likely  to  be- 
gin purchasing  in  wholesale  fashion  at  an 
early  day. 

SPRING. 

Oregon  Valley  17  @18 

Oregon  Eastern,  choice  13  @15 

Oregon  Eastern,  fair  to  good  10  @12 

FALL. 

Middle  County,  free  10  @13 

Do       do      defective   9  @11 

Northern,  free  11  @14 

Do      defective  10  @11 

Southern  Mountain   9  @12 

San  Joaquin  defective   7  @  SVt 

Hay  and  Straw. 
Further  advances  were  effected  in  values 
for  Hay  immediately  following  the  last  re- 
view in  these  columns.  The  additional 
strength  was  more  particularly  confined  to 
the  better  grades  of  Wheat  Hay  and  mixed 
Wheat  and  Oat.  Market  was  decidedly  firm, 
however,  for  all  descriptions.  Stocks  are 
light,  both  here  and  in  the  interior.  Straw 
sold  at  a  slight  advance  on  rates  ruling  for 
some  time  past. 

Wheat  14  00@18  50 

Wheat  and  Oat  13  00@17  50 

Oat   13  00@17  00 

Barley  12  00@15  00 

Clover  11  00@13  00 

Stock  Hay  10  00@1I  50 

Alfalfa  10  00®  11  50 

Compressed  14  00@18  50 

Straw,     bale   40®  50 

MUlstuffs. 

Market  for  Bran  and  Middlings  continued 
fully  as  unfavorable  for  the  buying  interest 
as  during  previous  week,  with  no  large  sup- 
plies. Rolled  Barley  and  Milled  Corn  tended 
a  little  more  in  favor  of  sellers  than  last 
quoted. 

Bran,  f,  ton  21  00(822  50 

Middlings  22  00@24  00 

Barley,  Rolled  22  00@23  00 

Cornmeal  23  00®23  50 

Cracked  Corn  23  50@24  00 

Seeds. 

Nothing  of  consequence  doing  at  present  in 
Seeds  of  any  description.  Mustard  Seed  is 
practically  out  of  market.  Firmer  values  on 
Flax  Seed  are  current.  Alfalfa  Seed  is  held 
with  a  little  more  confidence  than  lately, 
but  cannot  be  sain  to  be  quotably  higher. 

Per  ctl. 

Mustard,  Yellow  2  75@3  00 

Mustard,  Trieste  Seed  2  75®3  00 

Mustard,  Wild  Brown  2  00®2  25 

Flax  2  10O2  20 

Per  lb. 

Canary   2*©23£ 

Rape  2V4@2% 

Hemp  2fc«i3* 

Alfalfa,  Utah  53i@6 

Bags  and  Bagging. 

Much  the  same  inactive  condition  is  pre- 
vailing in  this  market  as  for  several  months 
past.  Prospects  now  are  that  there  will  not 
be  much  contracting  for  forward  deliveries  of 
bags  the  coming  spring  and  summer.  There 
is  every  indication  at  this  date  that  the  sup- 
ply will  prove  ample  for  all  requirements. 

Calcutta  Grain   bags,  buyer  July   —  @— 

Calcutta  Grain  bags,  22x36,  spot   b</,(<&  bii 

State  Prison  bags,  per  100    5  40  @ — 

Wool  sacks,  4  lb  30  ®— 

Wool  sacks,  3y,  lb  27  @— 

Gunnies  10  ® — 

Bean  bags   4tf@  i% 

Fruit  sacks,  cotton   5V4® 

Hides,  Pelts  and  Tallow. 

Market  is  presenting  a  generally  firm  tone 
for  hides.  Dry  hides  are  higher,  in  sympathy 
with  market  East.  Pelts  have  been  in  quite 
good  request  lately,  especially  the  cheaper 
ones,  which  are  being  utilized  in  the  manu- 
facture of  clothing  for  Klondike  prospectors. 
Tallow  of  desirable  quality  sells  at  current 
rates  about  as  fast  as  received. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed,  can 
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be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures.    Culls  of  all 
kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side 
brands  or  murrain,  are  not  always  readily 
placed  at  the  lower  quotations. 
y  Sound.  Culls. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs. . . .  -  @10*    —  @  9* 
Medium  Steers,  48  to .56  lbs. .  -  ®  »W     -   @  «K 
T  iirht  Steers  under  48  lbs...  —  @  9       —  @  8 
Heavy  OwS Hides,  over  50  lbs   9  @  9*      8  @  8* 
Light  Cow  Hides.under  50  lbs  -  ®  9       -  @  8 

wit  Salted  Kip   -  ®}0        -  f  » 

Wet  Salted  Veal   -  @J0  -@° 

Wet  Salted  Calf   -  J",     ,S  f  ? 

Drv  Hides    •"•«»»     lrf  ®14 

Drv  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs.  .l4@15       -  @11 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs  18®S0        6  ®  17 

Horse  Hides,  large  2  *«S  ™ 

Horse  Hides,  medium  «Sn 

Horse  Hides,  small  « 

Colts*  Hides.....  2p  @50 

Pelts,  long  wool,  per  skin  90  @130 

Pelts,  medium,  per  skin. .  -  ™ 

Pelts,  short  wool,  per  skin  40  @70 

Pelts,  shearling,  per  skin   »  @30 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer  25  @30 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium  —  @2U 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter  —  @}0 

Elk  Hides   8 

Tallow,  good  quality   8  @ 

Tallow,  No.  2   *  @ 

Goat  Skins,  perfect  20  @37K 

Goat  Skins,  damaged  10  @20 

Kid  Skins   5  @10 

Honey. 

Arrivals  are  light  and  there  are  no  heavy 
supplies  in  this  center.  The  inquiry  is  not 
very  brisk,  however,  and  is  confined  almost 
wholly  to  best  qualities.  Values  are  without 
quotable  change,  but  for  common  and  dark 
grades  there  is  a  lack  of  firmness. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   JV4@  5 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   3H®  « 

Dark  Tule   \%9  £M 

White  Comb,  l-tt>  frames   ?V4®  9H 

Amber  Comb   4  •  6 

Beeswax. 

The  same  firm  tone  as  previously  noted  con- 
tinues to  be  experienced.  There  is  little  ar- 
riving, and  there  is  no  accumulation  of  stocks 
from  previous  receipts. 

Fair  to  choice,  f.  lb  22  @24 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 

Market  for  beef  is  ruling  quiet,  with  values 
at  same  range  as  last  quoted.  There  are  no 
heavy  quantities  coming  forward,  but  enough 
to  sa'tisfv  the  existing  inquiry.  Mutton  is 
commanding  higher  rates,  with  tendency  to 
more  firmness  on  fat  sheep.  Yearling  lambs 
in  prime  condition  are  in  light  supply.  Hogs 
continued  in  very  fair  demand  and  brought 
about  as  good  prices  as  last  quoted,  packers 
giving  the  preference  to  large,  hard  and  fat 
porkers. 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  $  lb   6  @  6* 

Beef,  2d  quality   •"'V4@  6 

Beef,  3d  quality....   *  ®  ° 

Mutton— ewes,  Si^STc;  wethers..   7   @  7% 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  medium   3%®  4 

Hogs,  small   8?»®  3^ 

Hogs,  large  hard   3%@  4 

Hogs,  soft  and  feeders   3*®  34 

Hogs,  country  dressed   *Yt®  \\ 

Veal,  small,*  lb   6  ®  7Vi 

Veal,  large,  »  lb   *K@  7 

Lamb,  ?  lb   7  @  8 

Poultry. 

Fryers  and  medium  to  large  broilers  in 
prime  condition  brought  tolerably  good  prices, 
but  beyond  this  the  market  was  devoid  of 
noteworthy  firmness.  Arrivals  of  California 
poultry  were  no!  especially  heavy,  but  East- 
ern continued  to  come  forward  in  liberal 
fashion  and  interfered  seriously  with  the  sale 
of  the  home  product.  Small  and  poor  poultry 
was  difficult  to  place,  even  at  low  prices. 
Some  extra  large  and  fat  chickens,  as  is  in- 
variably the  case,  brought  higher  figures  than 
were  warranted  as  quotations. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  *  lb  11   @  13 

Turkeys,  live  hens,  *  lb  10  @  11 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers  10  ®  11 

Hens,  Cal.,  *  doz  3  00@4  00 

Roosters,  old  3  25@3  50 

Roosters,  young,  (full-grown)  4  00(S5  00 

Fryers  4  50®  5  00 

Broilers,  large  4  50<a5  00 

Broilers,  small  3  00®4  00 

Ducks,  young,  f,  doz  4  00®5  00 

Ducks,  old  4  00(<i5  00 

Geese,  *  pair  1  25®  l  50 

Goslings,  *  pair  1  25@1  50 

Pigeons,  Old,  *  doz   85®  1  CO 

Pigeons  Young  1  25®1  75 

Batter. 

Market  has  been  firmer  for  all  grades  of 
fresh  butter,  with  prices  l@2c  per  pound 
higher  than  prevailed  the  previous  week. 
Owing  to  packed  butter  being  out  of  stock, 
more  fresh  product  is  required  than  is  ordi- 
narily consumed  at  this  time  of  year.  The 
recent  cold  and  dry  weather  operated  against 
the  production.  Between  the  decreased  out- 
put and  the  increased  requirements,  values 
are  bound  to  incline  in  favor  of  the  producer. 

Creamery  extras,  ¥  lb  27  ®— 

Creamery  firsts   26  @— 

Creamery  seconds  25  @— 

Dairy  select  23!*@25 

Dairy  seconds  22ft@23 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy  —  @ — 

Mixed  store  15  @I8 

Creamery  In  tubs  23  @25 

Pickled  roll  —  @— 

Dairy  In  tubs  —  @— 

Firkin,  Cal.,  choice  to  select  22  @24 

Firkin,  common  to  fair  18  (521 

Cheese. 

While  the  market  for  cheese  shows  a  more 
settled  condition  than  for  some  weeks  preced- 
ing, valuesare  withoutquotable  improvement. 
Stocks  are  not  quite  so  heavy  as  they  have 
been  lately,  but  are  still  ampie  for  current 
needs.  There  is  a  fair  demand  at  the  prevail- 
ing rates. 

California  fancy  flat,  new  10V4@11 

California,  good  to  choice   9  @10 

California,  fair  to  good   8  @  9 

California  Cheddar  10  @lltf 

California,  "Young  Americas"  10  @12 

Eggs- 

Contrary  to  general  expectations,  the  egg 
market  the  past  week  recovered  considerably 


from  its  recently  depressed  condition.  Two 
causes  combined  to  bring  about  this  result. 
Sharp  competition  among  retailers  cut  down 
prices  to  consumers  to  such  abnormally  low 
figures  that  a  very  heavy  demand  set  in.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  weather  was  unfavorable 
for  hens  laying  freely.  As  a  consequence,  the 
call  for  eggs  at  the  low  figures  established 
was  greater  than  the  supply  could  accommo- 
date. That  the  market  will  long  remain  firm 
is  not  probable. 

California,  select,  large  white  and  fresh.  .25  @— 
California,  select,  irreg  ular  color  &  size. 23  @24 

California,  good  to  choice  store  22  ®23 

California,  common  to  fair  store  —  @ — 

Oregon,  prime  —  @— 

Held  Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading  —  ®— 
Local  Cold  storage  eggs  —  @ — 

Vegetables. 

Onion  market  has  been  tending  against 
buyers,  with  present  offerings  mostly  Oregon 
product  and  these  mainly  in  few  and  strong 
hands.  Other  Vegetables,  either  winter  or 
early  spring,  made  a  poor  showing,  not  only 
as  regards  quantity  and  quality,  but  also  as 
to  variety.  Where  offerings  were  of  desira- 
ble quality  it  was  the  exception  if  they  did 
not  meet  with  prompt  custom  at  good  prices. 

Asparagus,  "f,  tt>   15®  30 

Beans,  String,  *  lb   — ®  — 

Beans,  Lima,  $  ft>   — @  — 

Beans,  Refuge,  f,  tt>   — ®  — 

Beans,  Wax,  ~$  B>   — ®  — 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  $  100    70®  80 

Cauliflower,  *  doz   60®  70 

Corn,  Green,  ¥  sack   — @  — 

Corn,  Alameda,  ¥  crate   — ®  — 

Cucumbers,  Alameda,  Tf»  box   — ®  — 

Egg  Plant,  ^  lb   20®  — 

Garlic,  V  ft   34®  4 

Mushrooms,  Buttons,  ^  lb   — @  — 

Mushrooms,  Wild,  ^  lb   — ®  — 

Okra.  Dried,  »  lb   124®  15 

Onions,  Yellow,  good  to  choice   2  60®  2  75 

Onions,  Yellow,  cut   1  75®  2  25 

Peas,  Sweet,  Garden,  $  tb   6®  8 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  V  fb   20®  25 

Rhubarb,  $  box    — @  — 

Squash,  Summer,  V  lb   — ®  — 

Tomatoes,  ¥  box  or  crate    75®  1  50 

Potatoes. 

Market  for  potatoes  showed  healthy  condi- 
tion, with  no  excessive  supplies,  especially  of 
desirable  grades.  Receipts  from  Oregon  are 
showing  increase,  but  arrivals  from  all  other 
quarters  are  light.  Quotations  are  without 
radical  change,  but  sales  at  full  current  fig- 
ures were  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception, 
and  in  some  instances  an  advance  on  quotable 
rates  was  realized.  Sweets  were  not  plenti- 
ful, but  inquiry  for  them  was  quite  limited. 

Early  Rose,  River,  *  cental   60®  75 

Peerless,  River   — ®  — 

Reds  River   40®  55 

Garnet  Chile,  Mission   — ®  — 

Burbanks,  Salinas   70@1  10 

Burbanks,  River,  V  sack   50®  75 

Burbanks,  Petaluma  and  Tomales,  ¥  ctl   50®  70 

Burbanks,  Oregon.  V  cental   50®  90 

Garnet  Chile,  Oregon   — ®  — 

Sweet  River,  »  cental   — ®  — 

Sweet  Merced   75®  90 


DISSTON'S 


The  Fruit  Market. 

Fresh  Fruits. 

Apples  are  in  fair  supply  for  this  season  of 
the  year,  but  only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
offerings  can  be  termed  desirable  in  quality. 
Many  of  the  Apples  now  on  the  market  are 
fromOregon.  Some  arriving  this  week  from 
the  Yaquina  Bay  and  Coos  Bay  sections  were 
too  ripe  and  too  small  to  be  sought  after  by 
the  most  particular  trade.  They  were  packed 
in  50-lb.  boxes  and  ran  five  tiers  to  the  box. 
Such  stock  naturally  does  not  draw  forth 
much  competition  frbm  buyers,  and  75c  per 
box  for  the  same  is  an  extreme  wholesale 
figure,  not  as  readily  realized  as  $1.50  per  tiO- 
lb.  box,  running  four  tiers  and  composed  of 
large  apples,  bright,  sound  and  in  every  way 
desirable.  Only  choice  to  select  can  be 
placed  to  advantage,  no  matter  how  light  the 
stock  of  fruit.  There  were  some  ordinary 
Apples  on  the  market  for  which  wholesale 
custom  was  lacking  at  80c  per  box.  In  the  de- 
ciduous line  there  is  no  other  fruit  now  being 
presented  for  sale.  Berries  are  wholly  with- 
out representation  at  this  date,  although  in 
former  years  it  was  not  uncommon  to  have 
Strawberries  offering  in  limited  quantities 
during  the  winter  months.  With  a  few 
weeks  of  warm  and  sunny  weather,  early 
berries  may  put  in  an  appearance. 

Apples,  fancy,  4-tier.  *  box   1  25®  1  50 

Apples,  choice,  4-tier,  ^  box   7a®  1  00 

Apples,  fair  to  good,  50-B)  box   50®  75 

Apples,  common  to  fair,     box   25®  50 

Quinces,  H  box   — @  — 

Figs,  Black,  2-layer  box   — @  — 

Pears,  Common,  $  box   — ®  — 

Pears,  Winter  Nelis,  <p  box   — ®  — 

Persimmons,  small  box    — ®  — 

Strawberries,  large,  chest   — ®  — 

Dried  Fruits. 

The  conditions  of  the  market  for  cured  and 
evaporated  fruits  have  developed  no  radical 
changes  since  last  issue.  Prices  throughout 
remain  in  same  position  as  quoted  a  week 
ago.  Some  jobbers  report  trade  dull,  and 
others  claim  it  is  fair.  There  is,  no  doubt,  a 
little  more  business  doing  than  was  the  case 
during  the  greater  part  of  January.  The  in- 
quiry has  been  largely  for  prunes,  stocks  of 
which  have  lately  shown  considerable  reduc- 
tion. Large  prunes— that  is,  40-50s— are  now 
so  scarce  as  to  be  hardly  quotable  in  a  regular 
way.  The  supply  of  90-100s  is  becoming  very 
light,  and  the  latter  are  now  commanding 
relatively  better  prices  than  the  medium 
sizes,  as  they  are  selling  on  a  3c  basis  for  the 
four  grades,  while  ti0-70s,  70-80s  and  S0-90s, 
from  San  Joaquin,  Sonoma  and  all  points  out- 
side of  the  Santa  Clara  valley,  are  going  at 
2%c.  Most  of  the  Santa  Claras  are  being  held 
on  a  He  basis.  While  outward  movement  is 
principally  of  prunes,  assorted  cars  are  being 
made  up  for  Eastern  points,  the  assortments 
including  more  or  less  fruit  of  the  different 
kinds  now  in  stock.  Supplies  are  not  large  of 
any  description  other  than  prunes  and  raisins. 
Apples  remain  scarce  and  against  buyers.  ' 


Send  for  Pamphlet,  "The  Saw,  How  to  Choose  It,  and  How 
to  Keep  It  in  Order,"  Mailed  Free. 


IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  to  buy  a  saw 
1    with  DidHtoo's  name  on  it.  It 

will  hold  the  set  longer  and  do  more 
work  without  tiling  tbaD  other  saws, 
thereby  saving  in  labor  and  cost  of 
Hies.  They  are  made  of  the  best  cru- 
cible cast  steel  and  fully  irurranted. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 

HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  Inc. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Improved  Fresno  Scraper. 

8  Foot,       Weight,  JOOlbs.  $20.00. 

HOOKFR  Sc  CO     i<>-18  iiKt  M  m  st., 
1 1  Kl  \J  IS.  I;  K  «  tU  ,        sa  N'  FRANCISCO. 


Values  for  prime  to  choice  apricots,  peaches, 
nectarines,  pears  and  pitted  plums  are  being 
well  sustained  at  the  prevailing  range. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  In  sacks,  per  B>   h%(3>  6 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   6H®— 

Apricots,  Moorpark   7  @9 

Apples,  in  boxes   7  ®  7*< 

Figs,  fancy  pressed   8  @10 

Nectarines,  White   i%@  5 

Nectarines,  Red   4H®  5 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   4V4@  5 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   6  @ — 

Peaches,  peeled,  In  boxes   9  ®12 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy.  7  ®8 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts   4^4®  6 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts         4  @  5 

Pears,  peeled  and  sliced   —  @— 

Plums,  pitted   4K®  5H 

Prunes,  in  sacks,  40— 50's   5  @  bH 

50— 60-s   3H@  3* 

60— 70's   2fc<ffi  3 

70— 80  s   2<4@  2* 

80— 90-s   2   @  2H 

90— 100's   2   ®  2H 

Above  figures  are  on  basis  of  23£(W3c  for  1 
sizes.  Prunes  In  boxes,  He  higher  for  25-tb  boxes, 
5<c  higher  for  50-fb  boxes. 

4  sizes  Santa  Claras  and  equal   2\@  3 

4  sizes  San  Joaquin  and  Northern  2\<fi>— 

Prunes,  Silver   5  @  8 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apricots,  ordinary  4  @  5K 

Apples,  sliced   3H®  4 

Apples,  quartered   3H®  4 

Figs,  Black   2  ®  3% 

Figs,  White   3  @  4 

Peaches,  unpeeled   3  ®  4 

Plums,  unpitted   1  ®  \% 

Eastern  advices  by  mail  furnish  the  follow- 
ing under  recent  date  as  to  the  condition  of 
the  dried  fruit  market  in  New  York: 

Evaporated  apples  have  had  a  fair  jobbing  de- 
mand this  week  and  with  light  offerings  stock  has 
been  held  Hrmly  at  full  late  prices.  Some  extra 
fancy  fruit  has  reached  9^fe)9Hc  >n  a  small  way, 
but  9c  Is  generally  top  for  average  fancy,  with 
choice  about  8J£c  and  prime  8(o.8'/4c,  latter  for 
wood-dried,  wire-dried  seldom  exceeding  8(S  8^c ; 
poorer  grades  receive  little  attention.  Sun  dried 
apples  are  dull,  but  held  steady  in  price;  offerings 
light.  Chops  have  had  less  attention,  and  outside 
quotation  is  extreme  at  the  close.  Waste  also 
more  quiet  and  2*ic  difficult  to  exceed.  Small 
fruits  are  not  very  plentiful  and  held  steadily 
though  demand  moderate.  California  fruit  quite 
plentiful  and  meeting  a  very  good  outlet,  espe- 
cially the  cheaper  grades  of  peaches  and  apricots. 
Prunes  firmer. 

Apricots,  Cal.  Moorpark,  1897,  per  lb          7  @11 

Apricots,  Cal.  Royal,  1897,  per  lb   5£®  8(4 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1897,  peeled,  per  lb  10  @18 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1897,  unpeeled,  per  lb   5V4®10 

Pears,  Cal.,  1897,  per  lb   0  @10 

Prunes,  Cal.,  1897,  per  lb   3   ®  8 

Raising. 

There  is  not  much  business  doing  in  this 
fruit.  Inquiry  which  exists  is  mainly  from 
Eastern  points  at  lower  figures  than  holders 
care  to  accept.  In  the  line  of  quotations  there 
is  nothing  to  warrant  making  any  changes. 
Confidence  .is  still  expressed  by  some  in  the 
trade  that  there  will  be  considerable  demand 
for  raisins  in  the  near  future.  Eastern  ad- 
vices report  an  active  inquiry  for  seedless, 
owing  to  scarcity  and  dearness  of  foreign 
currants. 

T.  O.  B.   FRESNO  DELIVERY. 

Imperial  Clusters,  per  box   —  ®  — 

Dehesa  Clusters,  per  box  —  ®  — 

Fancy  Clusters,  per  box   —  @  — 

Boxes,  London  layers,  20-tt>  box   1  00®  1  10 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 

Loose  Muscatel,  4-crown,  fi  lb  4  @  — 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown  3\4(a3^ 

Loose  Muscatel,  2-crown  2  @  — 

Sultanas  3H@4 

Seedless  Muscatel  2  ®2tf 

Dried  Grapes  1V4@2 

Citrus  Fruits. 
There  are  fair  supplies  of  oranges,  which 
are  offering  at  unchanged  rates,  with  market 
easy  in  tone.  Now  that  the  weather  is  be- 
coming warmer,  a  better  demand  for  oranges 
may  be  experienced.  Tri-weekly  auction 
sales  are  being  held,  most  of  the  fruit  offered 
thereat  being  frosted  and  selling  so  low  that, 
in  some  instances,  the  prices  realized  hardly 
cover  transportation  charges  and  other  inci- 
dental expenses.  Lemons  are  in  ample  stock 
for  the  current  light  demand,  and  values  are 
barely  steady.  Limes  are  scarce  and  market 
is  against  buyers. 

Oranges— Navel  ¥  box   1  25®  2  50 

Seedlings   75®  1  25 


Lemons— Cal.,  select,  V  box   2  00®  2  25 

Cat,  good  to  choice  .'   1  00®  1  50 

Cal.,  common  to  good   50®  1  00 

]  Limes— Mexican,  $  box   6  00®  7  00 

Cal.,  small  box   l  oo@  1  25 

Grape  fruit,  Tfi  crate    ®   

Nuts. 

Aimonds  are  practically  out  of  the  wholesale 
market  and  values  are  now  nominal.  Wal- 
I  nuts  are  mostly  out  of  first  hands,  but  jobbers 
are  offering  them  at  unchanged  figures.  Pea- 
nut market  is  quiet  and  stead}*, 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell   7  ®  7% 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   5  @  3 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   3  @  3% 

I  Walnuts  White,  paper  shell   6K0  7 

'  Walnuts  White,  soft  shell   6>4®  7 

Walnuts  White,  Cal.,  standard   5  ®  6Si 

Chestnuts,  Cal.  Italian   8  @  9 

Peanuts,  Cal.,  fair  to  prime   4   @  414 

Peanuts,  Eastern  hand-picked  5  @6 

Pine  Nuts   7  @8 

Produce  Receipts. 
Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals  and 
other  California  products  for  the  past  week 
and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  compared  with 
corresponding  lime  the  previous  year,  are  as 
follows : 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  X-sks   82 

Wheat,  ctls  108 

Barley,  ctls   51 

Oats,  ctls   7 

Corn,  otls   6 

Rye,  ctls   1 

Beans,  sks   IS 

Potatoes,  sks   16 

Onions,  sks   1 

Hay,  tons   2 

Wool,  bales  

Hops,  bales  


,134 
,(108 
285 
271) 

.025 
,120- 
,025 
518 
:«» 
205 
90 
171 


Since 

Same  Time 

July  1,  '97. 

Last  year. 

2,932.94)8 
7.804.649 

3,928,627 

9,328  821 

3.674,873 

4,044,063 

425.611 

436,318 

208.427 

153,522 

25,593 

117,017 

438,040 

432,362 

701,724 

718.390 

78.4a3 

93,664 

85,519 

93.2U8 

48,862 

37,644 

7.563 

6,864 

FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Since 
July  1,  '97. 


Flour,  X-sks   65,910 

I  Wheat,  ctls  166,729 

[  Barley,  ctls   1,447 

;  Oats,  ctls   23 

I  Corn,  ctls   812 

1  Beans,  sks   405 

I  Hay,  bales   1,025 

Wool,  fbs  

Hops,  lbs   170 

Honey,  cases   13 

Potatoes,  pkgs   1,746 


1,890,218 
7,557,468 
2,603,715 
11,166 
27,989 
251,806 
53,824 
13,139,776 
838.671 
6,435 
163.898 


Same  Time 
Last  Year. 


2,857,208 
8,820,535 
3,172,773 
23,187 
10,605 
269,639 
37,778 
9,100,249 
861,084 
2,037 
53,642 


Prices  quoted  in  this  review  are  intended, 
unless  otherwise  specified,  to  represent  whole- 
sale values,  obtainable  on  offerings  from  the 
producer,  and  on  round  lots  delivered  at  San 
Francisco.  The  reviews  of  the  markets  are 
for  the  week  ending  Wednesday  nooD,  while 
quotations  are  based  on  values  current  on 
above  dates.  It  is  the  aim  of  The  Pacific 
Rural  Press  to  have  its  quotations  represent 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  existing  values.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  at 
times,  owing  to  the  superior  merit  of  offer- 
ings, undue  competition  between  buyers,  or 
other  reasons,  higher  figures  are  realized  than 
are  justified  as  quotations.  On  the  other 
hand,  produce  of  decidedly  inferior  quality  Is 
apt  to  be  sold  at  less  than  lowest  figures. 


California   Dried   Fruit   at  New 
York. 


New  York,  February  2.— California  dried  fruits, 
steady.  Evaporated  Apples,  common,  5®7£c  per 
pound;  prime  wire  tray,  8Hc;  wood  dried  prime, 
8*c;  choice,  8&c;  fancy,  9@9*4c.  PruDes, 
3® 8c  per  pound.  Apricots,  Royal,  6H(a8c;  Moor- 
park. 8@llc.  Peaches,  unpeeled,  7@10c;  peeled, 
12®20c. 


DANDY  STEEL  PLOW  DOUBLETREES 

PRICE  PER  SET,  $1. 

HOOKER    &  CO., 

16  AND  IH  DB1  M  M  si'.,  s.l  N    I  K  V\<  |>(  o. 


An  Elgin  watch  always  has  the  word  "  Elgin  " 
on  the  works.   Elgin  National  Watch  Co.,  EUjlu,  111. 


February  5,  1898. 


The  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


The  Durability  of  Farm  Implements. 

It  is  a  common  reproach  against  farmers 
that  they  are  careless  in  regard  to  the  use  of 
their  farm  implements.  Something  may  be 
said  in  extenuation  of  this  fault.  The  farmer 
is  always  pushed  by  his  work,  for  it  must  al- 
ways be  ahead  of  the  purpose  of  it.  No  other 
man  is  obliged  to  look  ahead  in  this  respect  as 
the  farmer  is.  In  the  busy  season  there  is 
scarcely  time  to  do  the  most  indispensable 
work,  and  necessity  may  be  the  excuse  for  a 
seeming  neglect  to  bring  in  his  implements 
and  get  them  under  cover.  Now  it  should  be 
the  aim  of  every  implement  maker  to  provide 
as  much  as  possible  for  the  convenience  of  the 
farmer,  and  make  everything  of  imperishable 
materials.  One  prominent  example  of  this  is 
afforded  by  the  makers  of  the  "  Acme ''  Pul- 
verizing Harrow,  Clod  Crusher  and 
Leveler,  which  not  only  for  the  work 
it  does,  but  for  its  solidity  and  durability, 
takes  the  first  place  among  farm  ma- 
chines. It  is  wholly  of  steel,  and  is  thus  im- 
perishable under  constant  exposure  to  the 
weather.  A  coat  of  red  iron  paint  at  the  end 
of  the  season  makes  it  new  again.  Its  dura- 
bility is  shown  by  the  fact  that  during  sev- 
eral years  of  hard  work  in  rough  stony  soil, 
the  original  set  of  steel  coulters  are  still  as 
good  as  when  new.  This  implement  is  a 
bright  example  of  excellence  in  every  way, 
not  only  in  material  and  design,  but  for  the 
very  best  work  in  the  field.— Henry  Stewart 


— The  Mexican  Government  has  contracted 
with  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.  the 
following  rates  of  charges  between  the  two 
countries:  From  any  point  in  the  Mexican 
Republic  outside  of  the  free  zone  to  any 
point  in  the  United  States,  Canada  or  British 
Columbia,  $1.75,  gold,  per  message  of  ten 
textual  words,  ana  12  cents,  gold,  for  each  ad- 
ditional word.  Prom  any  point  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  Canada  or  British  Colum- 
bia to  any  point  in  Mexico  where  the  Mexican 
Telegraph  Co.  have  an  office  established,  $1.85, 
gold,  per  message  of  ten  textual  words,  and  16 
cents,  gold,  per  word  for  each  additional  word. 
To  any  point  in  the  Republic  where  said  com- 
pany has  no  office,  $2  15,  gold,  per  message  of 
ten  textual  words,  and  19  cents,  gold,  for  each 
additional  word. 


Fairview  Stock  Farm. 

D  C.  Palmeter,  Chicago,  owner  above  farm, 
Wilber,  Neb.,  writes  :  "  I  have  given  Quinn's 
Ointment  a  thorough  trial,  has  proven  great 
success,  does  more  than  is  claimed."  For 
Curbs,  Splints,  Spavins,  Windpuffs,  Bunches, 
has  no  equal.  Trial  box  50  cents,  silver  or 
stamps.  Regular  size  $1.50,  delivered.  Ad- 
dress W.  B.  Eddy  &  Co.,  Whitehall,  N.  Y. 


The  Successful  Iniubator 

We  have  before  us  the  new  catalogue  of  the 
Successful  Incubator,  manufactured  by  the 
Des  Moines  Incubator  Co.  of  Des  Moines, 
Iowa.  So  far  as  we  are  able  to  ascertain  the 
results  of  this  machine  in  actual  operation  are 
such  as  to  give  a  hearty  endorsement  to  the  | 
name.  We  see  by  reference  to  the  annual 
catalogue  that  the  manufacturers'  guarantee 
is  such  as  to  leave  very  little  to  be  desired. 
By  the  way,  the  130- page  catalogue  is  crowded 
with  good  things  that  ought  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  man  or  woman  who  is  inter- 
ested in  poultry  in  any  way.  It  is  a  handsome 
and  valuable  book  and  worth  many  times 
more  than  they  ask  for  it.  Send  along  6  cents 
in  postage  stamps  and  secure  it  before  an- 
other day  passes.  It  will  repay  you  hand- 
somely. 

The  Cyclone  Fence. 

The  cyclone  fence  which  is  advertised  in 
another  column  differs  from  most  others,  from 
the  fact  that  all  the  long  horizontal  strands 
are  composed  of  cables  of  two  large  wires  se- 
curely twisted  together,  instead  of  a  single 
wire  or  cable  made  of  small  wire.  The  ad- 
vantages of  this  plan  are  that  it  is  much 
stronger,  and  that  the  twisting  of  the  wires 
together  enables  them  to  contract  and  expand 
at  will,  always  resuming  their  former  condi- 
tion.   Write  for  circular,  prices,  etc. 


Dehorning. 

It  is  remarkable  how  the  removal  of  its 
horns  changes  the  nature  of  an  animal,  mak- 
ing the  sullen  and  vicious,  tender  and  tractile 
in  disposition.  It  makes  animals  contented, 
and  only  quiet  and  contented  animals 
can  lay  on  flesh  or  produce  milk  and  but- 
ter. There  are  several  ways  of  removing 
horns.  There  is  probably  no  better  way  than 
to  cut  them  off  with  the  Keystone  Dehorning 
Clipper  made  by  A.  C.  Brosius,  Cochranville, 
Penna.    Write  for  circulars,  prices,  etc. 


The  Advance  Fence. 


The  attention  of  our  readers  is  called  to  the 
advertisement  of  the  Advance  Fence  Com- 
pany of  Peoria,  111.,  which  appears  iu  another 
column  of  this  issue.  These  people  are  manu- 
facturing a  very  desirable,  smooth,  inter- 
woven wire  fence.  If  you  are  needing  any 
wire  fencing  this  spring  you  may  find  it  to 
your  interest  to  write  them  for  circulars  and 
prices.  They  sell  only  direct  to  the  farmer 
and  pay  the  freight,  which  offers  many  ad- 
vantages. 

"Brown's  Bkonch i al  Troches"  are  a  simple 
yet  most  effectual  remedy  for  Coughs,  Hoarse- 
ness and  Bronchial  Troubles.  Avoid  imitations. 


Liquid  Smoke  for  Meats. 

Smoking  meats  without  fire  has  proved 
such  a  decided  success  that  even  those  who 
were  disposed  a  few  years  ago  to  make  light 
of  the  idea  are  now  using  Krauser's  Liquid 
Extract  of  Smoke.  The  makers,  E.  Krauser 
&  Bro.,  of  Milton,  Pa.,  will  send  free  to  any- 
one interested  printed  matter  about  methods 
of  curing  and  smoking  all  kinds  of  meats. 


How  to  Hit  the  Bull's  Eye. 

Nelson  J.  Tuttle,  who  conducts  large  livery 
stables,  Hartford,  Conn.,  remarks:  "  For  the 
last  25  years  I  have  used  Quinn's  Ointment 
and  found  it  a  wonderful  remedy  for  remov- 
ing Curbs,  Splints,  Spavins,  Windpuffs, 
Bunches."  Trial  box  50  cents,  silver  or 
stamps.  Regular  size  $1.50,  delivered.  Ad- 
dress W.  B.  Eddy  &  Co.,  Whitehall,  N.  Y. 


Wire  Fencing.— Adapts  Itself  to  any  ground. 
Catalogue  free.    DeKalb  Pence  Co.,  DeKalb.  ID. 


F»EX/\LUm/\ 

INCUBATORS 

id  up— Best  Incuba- 
made.   More  prac- 
tical progressive  feat- 
ures than  any  other. 
„  Indisputable  evidence  that  our 
system  is  the  correct  one.  Cata- 
logue free.   We  Pay  Freight. 
PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO., 
Fetaiuma,  Cal. 


$10  tica 


POTATOES  fet?! 

T.orecst  Seed  POTATO  growers  In  America.  . 
The  "Kural  New-Yorker"  elves  Salzer's  Early 
Wisconsin  a  yield  of  736  bushels  per  acre.' 
Prices  dirt  cheap.  Our  creat  Seed  Book,  111 
Farm  Seed  Samples,  worth  #1  0  to  pet  astart,for  i 
I  Or. post us<'.  JOHN  A.SAI.7.EK  SEED  (0.,LaCro88e,Wls.  ] 
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LEE  D.  CRAIG, 
Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

Bet.  California  and  Pine.  SAN  FRANCISCO  CA t  , 


FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 
FRESN  O.CALT 


/  DRILLS 

FOR  n  1 

GANG 
\  PLOWS 


SEND  FOR 
PRICES 


Macbeth  lamp-chimneys  — 
more  li;^rht  and  don't  break. 

Can't  you  get  'em  ? 

What's  your  dealer  say 
about  'em  ? 

Write  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  Pa 

SAN  FRANCISCO  ARTIFICIAL  LIMB  CO, 

MENZO    SPRING,  Proprietor, 

Manufacturer  of  the  BEST 

♦  Improve ci  Artificial  Limbs,  ♦ 

Office  and  19  Geary  Street.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Address,  (        (Junction  Kearny  and  Market.) 

send  for  Measure  Blanks  for  Self-Measurements; 
free  to  any  address  on  application.  Commissioned 
by  U.  S.  to  furnish  Limbs  on  Government  Orders. 
Artificial  Limbs  Repaired  with  Skill  and  Dispatch. 


CHAMPION 

Spray  and  Whitewash  Pump. 

This  cut  shows  our  new  spraying  pump,  the 
"Champion,"  and  its  adaptability  to  the  work  for 
which  it  has  been  designed  As  will  be  seen  from 
the  illustration,  the  pump  is  complete  and  strong. 
It  is  perfectly  double-acting  and  has  a  brass-lined 
cylinder.  The  mo  ion  of  the  piston  is  horizontal. 
The  leverage  is  very  powerful,  and  the  movement 
easy  and  natural.  The  air  chamber  is  large,  ad- 
mitting of  the  continuous  discharge  necessary  for 
good  and  thorough  spraying. 

Send  for  special  Circular  and  Prices. 

WOODIN    <&  LITTLE, 

312  and  314  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Thse2?oT4et  SPRAYERS 

Double-Artlnc  ■  ■  »■  W 

are  the  best.  Sprays  from  bucket  or  barrel  50 
feet.  New  scientific  and  mechanical  principle. 
My  free  catalogue  will  make  plain  1o  you  that 
I  have  the  sprayer  you  want.     Write  to-day. 


H.  B.  RUSLER 


Johnstown,  Ohio. 


Blake,    IY\  o  f  f  1  t  t    &    T  o  wi  n  e  , 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

512  to  516  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFF1TT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE,  McFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or. 


Fruit. 

Trees  and  Vines  become 
hardier,  and  their  products  bet- 
ter colored  and  better  flavored 
when  liberally  treated  with 
fertilizers  containing  at  least 
io%  actual 

Potash. 


FREE 


An  illustrated  book  which  tells 
what  Potash   is,   and   bow  it 
should  be  used,  is  sent  free  to 
all  applicants.    Send  your  address. 

GERMAN'  K  WORK1? 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  Vorlc. 
MEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal., 

are  our  agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


THE 


CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 

IN 

GARDEN  AND  FIELD. 


A   MANUAL  OF  PRACTICE 


WITH  AND  WITHOUT  IRRIGATION, 
COUNTRIES. 


FOR  SEMI-TROPICAL 


By  EDWARD  J.  WICKSON,  A.  M. 

Professor  of  Agricultural  Practice  in  the  University  of  California;  Author  of  "California  Fruits 
and  How  to  Grow  Them;"  President  of  the  California  State  Floral  Society; 
Horticultural  Editor  of  the  "Pacific  Rural  Press "  of  San  Francisco,  etc. 
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COMMENDATIONS  BY  THE  PRESS. 


The  work  will  be  of  inestimable  assistance  to  those  who  are  interested  in  vegetable  growing  in 
California,  not  only  on  a  large  scale,  but  to  the  large  number  who  cultivate  these  products  for  their 
own  consumption.— iSo«.  Francisco  Cull. 

We  take  no  risk  in  advising  every  Californian  who  has  a  garden  spot  to  procure  a  copy. — San 

Francisco  Chronicle. 

Not  only  interesting  but  valuable  to  every  one  in  this  State  who  cultivates  ever  so  small  a  lot 
of  ground.  The  author  is  eminently  qualified  for  the  work  which  he  has  just  completed.— <S'aft  Francisco 
Bulletin. 

For  many  years  there  has  been  an  inquiry  for  a  work  on  vegetable  growing  in  California,  andtin 

this  book  the  demand  has  been  adequately  met.— California  Fruit  Grower, 

It  is  certain  to  be  of  valuable  assistance  to  the  practical  farmer. — Oakland  Eni/uircr 

It  is  really  almost  invaluable,  we  should  judge,  to  those  who  desire  to  be  informed  upon  every 

essential  point  connected  with  vegetable  growing  in  the  various  soils  and  climates  of  this  State.— 

Sacramento  Bee. 

It  is  an  exhaustive  exposition  of  the  cultivation  of  vegetables  in  this  State.  There  is  a  fund  of 
information  in  it  which  is  invaluable  and  indispensable  for  the  man  who  would  make  a  success  of 
vegetable  growing. — Alameda  Encinal. 

This  treatise  will  be  conceded  to  be  an  authority  upon  the  subject  of  California  vegetables.  It 
ought  to  have  a  very  wide  circulation.—  Woodland  Democrat. 

Price  §>2,  Postpaid. 

Address  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers,  330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

-  EVANS  dfc  CO- 

Machine  VA/orlcs 

TO  183-185-18T  FREMONT  STREET, 

Where,  with  Enlarged  and  Increased  Facilities, 
they  are  better  than  ever  prepared  to  do 

First  -  Class    JW ochine  U/ork 

Promptly,  and  at  Reasonable  Prices,  and  will 
continue  the  manufacture  of 

Thomson  &  Evans  Steam  Pumps, 

Deep  Well  Pumps,  Power  Pumps,  Etc., 

Also  Marine  Engines,  Ship  and  Steamboat  Work, 
Pipe  Cutting,  General  Jobbing  and  Repairing. 

FRANCIS    SMITH    8c  CO., 

 MANUFACTURERS  OF  


FOR    TO  WIN    WATER  WORKS. 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

130  BBALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  sup- 
plieu  for  making  Pipe.  Estimates  given  when  required.  Are  prepared  for  coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes 
with  Asphal turn. 
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Deere  Goods  Are  All  Right! 


GILPIN  BULKY. 


two-gan<;   new  DEAX. 

10,  12,  14  In.  Bottoms. 


THE  top-notch  cultivator  —  For  Orchard  wad  Vineyard. 

We  carry  a  large  Hue  of  Orchard  and  Vineyard  Tools  of  all  kinds. 


SINGLE    NEW  UKAl, 


STEEL   AND    CHILLED  HANI) 
PLOWS, 


ZIG-ZAG   LEVER  HARROW. 

Prom  50  to  120  Teeth. 


A   COMPLETE    LINE    OF  VEHICLES 


DEERE   IMPLEMENT  COMPANY, 

209=211  MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Bean  Spray  P 


THE 


"  I  Only  Lever  Peg-Tooth  Harrow 


This  is  a  Pump  for  small  orchards,  at 
a  price  low  enough  for  any  one  who 
wants  an 

In  Every  Way  Good  Pump. 

They  are  made  in  two  sizes,  for  one  or 
two  sprays. 

The  Bean  Spray  Hos<2  is  chemically 
prepared  and  will  withstand  corrosive 
washes. 

The  Bean  make  of  Nozzles,  four  dif- 
feient  kinds,  are  well  known. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 

BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO., 

LOS  QATOS,  CAL. 


Fit  To  Hitch  To 


—  IS  THE 


OSBORNE  COLUMBIA. 


Krogh  Manufacturing  Co., 

WORKS :    9  TO  17  STEVENSON  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Irrigation  Machinery  a  Specialty. 


B-TNCII  CENTRIFUGAL  PlTMP. 


OENERAL    CONTRACTORS  FOR 

Hiriing,  Water  Works  &  Hydraulic 
flachinery. 

Corliss  Ste»ui  Engines,  Automatic  High-Speed  Engines. 
Link  Chain,  Elevators.  Centrifugal  Pumps,  Wlndmi  Ig, 
Horse  Powers,  Boilers,  Pipe,  Fittings,  Etc. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 


Wfc  p    Prepared  Roofing. 
^       XJL'       JL    •  ODe  ply.  Cheap.   Good  for  two  or  three  years 

Three  ply.    A  Hrst-class  roof. 

BUILDING  PAPERS,  TARRED  FELTS,  ROOF  PAINTS,  COAL  TAR. 
Racific  Refining  and  Roofing  Co., 

Sold  by  Dealers.  113  NEW  MONTGOMERY  ST.,  S.  F.  Send  for  Samples. 


MADE  WITH  30  OR  35  TEETH  IN  EACH  SECTION. 

The  Frame  Bars,  both  Beams  and  Teeth  are  made  of  highly  carbonized 
j  steel,  insuring  its  great  strength  and  wearing  qualities. 

The  Levers  on  Rear  Beams,  within  easy  reach  of  the  driver,  regulate 
j  the  set  of  Teeth  to  any  angle  desired.  Easy  to  clean  trash  from  Teeth, 
j  Tooth  Bars  are  V  shape. 

Teeth  diamond-shaped  and  reversible,  secured  to  Bars  by  Drop  Forged 
\  Clips  held  by  Two  JSuts.  Teeth  can  be  adjusted  as  they  wear,  giving  long 
]  life  to  thein. 

 SEND    FOR    CIRCULAR    AND    PRICES  TO  

I     D.  M.  OSBORNE  &  CO., 


13  AND  15  MAIN  STREET, 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


and  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  LV.    No.  7. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  12,  1898. 


TWENTY -EIGHTH  YEAR. 

Office.  330  Market  Street. 


Cabbage  Culture. 


The  engraving  on  this  page  shows  well  what  a 
California  cabbage  patch  looks  like  when  the  grower 
does  his  part  well.  The  cabbage  enjoys  the  Califor- 
nia soil  and  climate  quite  as  keenly  as  do  the  less 
lowly  vegetables,  and  responds  to  culture  with  im- 
mense weights  of  succulent  foliage  blanched  and 
compressed  until  the  cabbage-head  becomes  as  heavy 
and  as  hard  as  a  rock.  The  size,  too,  is  something 
notable.  In  Wickson's  "  California  Vegetables,"  from 


portunity  in  the  farther  East.  In  the  great  central 
region  of  the  country,  however,  California  vegetable 
shippers  find  a  large  market,  and  growing  is  done 
on  a  considerable  scale,  but  the  aggregate  is  only  a 
small  fraction  of  what  the  State  could  easily  pro- 
duce. 

San  Jose  Disclaims  the   "San  Jose  Scale." 


Undoubtedly  San  Jose  has  suffered  materially  from 
the  wide  ill-fame  of  the  so-called  and  miscalled  "San 
Jose  scale,"  which  within  the  week  has  been  the  sub- 


22nd.  Larger  and  better  exhibits  than  ever  before 
are  promised,  and  the  outlook  is  for  a  fair  better, 
even  than  those  that  have  gone  before. 


A  Possible  Great  Discovery. 


California  vine  growers  are  naturally  interested 
in  a  report  which  declares  that  M.  de  Dubois,  a 
French  scientist,  has  discovered  a  deadly  foe  to  the 
deadly  phylloxera.  This  foe  is  said  to  be  a  kind  of 
vegetable  bacteria  that  has  its  origin  in  a  fertilizer. 


AN    IRRIGATED   CABBAGE   FIELD   IN    SANTA    CLARA   VALLEY  —  FROM    "CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES.' 


which  the  engraving  is  taken,  weights  are  given  of 
prize  cabbages  grown  at  Arroyo  Grande,  which 
reached  seventy-seven  pounds  in  one  case  and 
eighty-one  pounds  in  another.  Such  weights  are  not 
common,  of  course,  but  California  cabbages  are 
often  too  large  for  the  retail  trade  and  just  right  for 
the  sauerkraut  maker,  for  only  a  few  are  needed  to  fill 
a  barrel. 

California  has  vast  capacity  as  a  supply  region  for 
esculents  of  the  cabbage  family.  The  climate  favors 
production  and  shipment  at  a  time  when  the  Eastern 
markets  have  only  stored  cabbage,  and  California 
cauliflower  is  harvested  in  splendid  size  and  quality 
all  through  the  winter  months,  so  that  the  crop  is 
disposed  of  before  the  Eastern  grower  can  trust  his 
small  plants  to  the  open  air.  Some  years  when  there 
have  been  low  freight  rates,  or  a  partial  failure  in 
Eastern  production,  there  have  been  very  large  ship- 
ments in  competition  with  the  Eastern-grown  cab- 
bage in  the  early  autumn,  and  money  has  been  made 
in  selling  California  cabbage,  not  as  an  early  vege- 
table, but  at  prices  which  sauerkraut  factories  were 
willing  to  pay.  The  Eastern  production  has,  how- 
ever, been  more  intelligently  carried  on  during  re- 
cent years,  and  California  producers  have  less  op- 


j  ject  of  international  correspondence  between  the 
governments  of  Washington  and  Berlin.  "  It  has,'' 
says  a  San  Jose  letter,  "  been  inferred  that  San  Jose 
was  the  birthplace  of  the  dreaded  scale,  and  that 
fruit  trees  generally  in  this  section  have  been  af- 
fected by  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  scale  in  this 
county  has  been  practically  stamped  out  of  exist- 
ence ;  and  in  regard  to  the  name,  it  was  foisted  upon 
San  Jose  because  the  first  efforts  to  eradicate  it 
were  made  here.  The  scale,  or  shield  louse,  was 
imported  to  this  State  from  Tasmania  over  twenty 
years  ago,  and  originally  came  from  Europe.  It  had 
a  healthy  existence  in  the  world  long  before  there 
were  any  fruit  trees  in  this  county.  Long  before 
the  name  '  San  Jose '  was  attached  to  it  it  was 
known  among  entomologists  as  Aspidiotus  pcrni- 
ciosus,  and  may  be  found  in  the  works  of  Canstock. 
A  treatise  on  the  scale,  giving  its  history,  etc.,  was 
published  in  1881  by  D.  C.  Vestal  and  Dr.  S.  F. 
Chapin,  two  well-known  orchardists  of  this  city, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Horticultural  Com- 
mission."   

The  Cloverdale  Citrus  Fair,  now  one  of  the  annual 
interests  of  California,  will  open  its  doors  on  the  17th 
inst. — Thursday  of  next  week — and  hold  until  the 


Its  method  of  destroying  the  phylloxera  is  similar  to 
the  work  of  the  Australian  ladybug  that  was  im- 
ported into  the  State  a  few  years  ago  and  saved  our 
orchards  from  the  so-called  San  Jose  scale.  The 
whole  thing  may,  as  Prof.  Hayne  of  Berkeley  truly 
says,  turn  out  to  be  valueless,  but  we  can  hardly 
afford  to  ignore  a  means  which  holds  out  a  hope  of 
relief.  The  damage  being  done  to  grape  vines 
throughout  the  world  by  phylloxera  can  hardly  be 
estimated.  In  fact,  it  threatened  to  wipe  the  vine- 
yards off  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  French  Govern- 
ment has  long  had  a  standing  offer  of  $300,000  for  a 
preventive  of  the  deadly  scourge. 


Finalities  have  been  reached  in  the  matter  of  the 
Guadafoupe  sugar  factory.  A  contract  signed  on 
Tuesday  of  this  week  provides  for  the  construction 
of  a  factory  to  cost  $484,760,  and  that  work  shall 
begin  at  once  and  be  completed  by  September  3. 
For  each  day  after  that  date  the  contractor  is  to 
forfeit  $750.  The  factory  must  have,  when  com- 
pleted, according  to  the  terms  of  contract,  a  capac- 
ity equal  to  the  handling  of  500  tons  of  beets  each 
twenty-four  hours,  and  must  be  so  constructed  that 
the  capacity  can  be  raised  to  1000  tons  if  so  desired. 
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The  Week. 


Weather  and  Crops. 

The  table  beiow  summarizes  in  graphic  form  the 
reports,  which  are  presented  somewhat  in  detail  in 
another  column,  concerning  the  rainfall  of  Sunday 
and  Monday  of  this  week.  The  storm  was  a  thor- 
oughly good  one,  and  in  the  upper  half  of  the  State 
dispensed  the  water  at  points  of  greatest  need. 
Southern  California  has  also  been  refreshed,  but  less 
generously.  There  is  still  need  for  abundant  water 
almost  everywhere,  but  the  recent  downpour  gives 
much  stronger  expectation  of  receiving  it.  Much 
better  feeling  prevails  among  all  classes  of  pro- 
ducers. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  M. 
Wednesday,  Feb.  9,  1898,  are  from  official  sources, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  : 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall 
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Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to 
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The  Produce  Market. 

The  rains  have  had  the  effect  of  cheering  up  pretty 
much  everybody,  including  the  dealers  as  well  as 
producers,  but  they  have  made  little  or  no  change  in 
prices.  Hay,  the  feed  cereals  and  millstuffs,  which 
might  have  been  expected  to  decline,  have  held  their 
own  at  recent  advances,  and  the  inference  is  that  the 
trade  does  not  deem  all  danger  of  a  dry  season  as 
past. 

Wheat  is  locally  rather  stronger  than  last  week  in 
spite  of  efforts  to  depress  it  with  reports  of  heavy 
crop  prospects  in  other  grain. 

Dried  fruits  are  just  about  the  same  as  last  week. 
Prunes  of  the  better  size  are  going  out  steadily,  but 
in  other  lines  there  is  not  much  activity.  Peaches 
appear  to  be  in  larger  supply  than  was  supposed 
earlier  in  the  season,  and  it  is  undeniable  that  hold- 
ers are  growing  anxious. 

In  meats  and  other  lines  of  produce  there  is 
nothing  worth  special  mention.  For  full  detailed 
report  see  our  market  pages. 


American  Fruits  and  the  German  Market. 

On  Thursday  of  last  week  cable  dispatches  from 
Europe  brought  the  surprising  and  very  serious 
news  that  the  German  Minister  of  Finance  had  is- 
sued a  decree  prohibiting  the  importation  of  Ameri- 
can fruit;  and  that  the  decree  should  go  into  imme- 
diate effect.  The  nominal  motive  of  this  order  is 
protection  against  American  fruit  pests,  particu- 
larly the  so-called  San  Jose  scale,  but  this  is  be- 
lieved to  be  only  a  shield  for  the  true  reason,  which 
is  based  chiefly  upon  motives  of  political  expediency 
as  related  to  German  internal  affairs,  and  to  some 
extent  in  the  spirit  of  retaliation  against  our  tariff 
policy. 

Very  naturally,  the  news  created  a  sensation  in 
all  fruit  centers,  east  and  west,  and  especially  in 
California,  and  it  was  not  ten  hours  after  the  first 
dispatch  was  received  until  the  government  at 
Washington  was  moving  actively  in  the  matter 
through  our  Embassador  at  Berlin.  As  the  result 
of  a  good  deal  of  negotiation,  Embassador  White 
was  able  to  announce  on  Saturday  that  he  had  se- 
cured a  modification  of  the  decree,  exempting  dried 
fruit  altogether  and  permitting  the  entry  of  fresh 
fruit  if,  upon  examination,  its  condition  is  found 
satisfactory.  This  action  practically  nullifies  the 
whole  matter,  leaving  things  practically  where  they 
stood  these  several  years  past. 

In  California  the  scare  in  the  closing  days  of  last 
week  was  considerable.  As  everybody  knows,  we 
had  just  succeeded  in  getting  a  foothold  in  the  Ger- 
man trade  for  our  dried  fruits,  notably  for  our 
prunes,  and  the  loss  of  this  advantage  would  have 
been  a  very  considerable  one.  As  matters  now  stand 
we  have  not  been  hurt,  but  we  have  an  intimation  of 
the  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  German  authorities 
which  it  may  be  profitable  to  bear  in  mind. 

That  there  is  serious  fear  in  Germany  of  the  intro- 
duction of  American  fruit  pests  is  not  for  one  moment 
to  be  believed.  A  critical  political  issue  between  the 
military  and  agrarian  interests  called  for  some  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  favorable  to  the  lat- 
ter ;  and  the  American  fruit  trade  afforded  a  handy 
subject.  It  was  a  small  case  of  "  playing  to  the  gal- 
lery," just  as  we  sometimes  see  done  in  our  own 
country.  Again,  it  served  the  purpose  of  the  Gov- 
ernment very  well  as  a  piece  of  retaliation  against 
the  United  States  because  of  our  differential  tariff  on 
sugar  from  bounty-paying  countries,  which  operates 
to  shut  German  sugar  out  of  the  American  market. 
This  effort  at  tariff  retaliation  in  no  sense  discredits 
the  German  Government.  It  is  precisely  in  line 
with  our  own  tariff  policy  ;  and  in  the  same  spirit 
we  shall  be  justified  in  meeting  any  future  effort  to 
keep  out  our  fruit.  The  strength  of  the  contest,  if 
it  comes  to  a  contest,  is  in  our  own  hands.  America 
is  a  large  buyer  of  German  goods,  and  especially  of 
woolens  and  cutlery  ;  and  if  there  shall  come  any 
stubborn  action  on  fruits,  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  make 
such  regulations  as  will  shut  out  these  classes  of 
manufactures  from  our  own  market.  While  the  real 
animus  of  the  German  Government  toward  the  fruit 
trade  has  been  disclosed  by  the  incident  of  last  week, 
there  seems  on  the  whole  small  reason  for  alarm  on 
the  part  of  American  fruit  growers.  The  Govern- 
ment has  shown  that  it  can  act  promptly,  and  that 
it  understands  the  importance  of  the  interests  in- 
volved. 

Messrs.  Chas.  A.  Wet.more  of  Stockton  and  J.  F. 
Miller  of  Sonoma,  acting  as  a  committee  for  the 
Winemakers'  Association,  are  now  in  upper  Napa 
county  seeking  to  enlist  the  vine  growers  in  sup- 
port of  the  Association.  A  public  meeting  is  to  be 
held  at  St.  Helena  on  the  12th  and  promises  to  be 
largely  attended.  The  Corporation,  Wetmore  says, 
is  active  in  its  determination  to  stop  further 
slaughter  of  prices  and  the  threatened  ruin  of  the 
industry,  and  a  strong  effort  is  being  made  to  gain 
control  of  80  per  cent  of  the  wine  now  out  of  the 
hands  of  either  the  Corporation  or  Association. 
When  this  shall  be  accomplished,  he  says,  the  pro- 
ducers will  have  command  of  the  situation  and  prices 
will  be  restored  to  their  former  standard. 


The  State  Agricultural  Society  has  brought  suit 
against  a  large  number  of  persons,  through  Devlin  & 
Devlin,  its  attorneys,  to  quiet  title  to  Agricultural 
Park,  and  asks  that  a  commissioner  be  appointed  by 
the  court  to  sell  the  property  and  deposit  in  the 
State  Treasury  the  surplus  after  paying  all  indebted- 
ness, for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  other  property 
more  suitable  for  its  needs. 


Weather  and  Crops. 


The  long  dry  season  has  been  broken  this  past 
week  by  rains  moderate  in  amount,  but  general  in 
character.  Saturday  night,  Sunday  and  Monday 
morning  rain  fell  generally  in  the  State;  and  except 
in  the  extreme  southern  portion,  the  rainfall  was 
heavy.  For  the  week  the  rainfall  exceeds  the  nor- 
mal by  more  than  one  inch  in  the  upper  portion  of 
the  Sacramento  valley,  decreasing  southward.  In 
the  San  Joaquin  valley  the  rainfall  is  also  above  the 
normal.  Along  the  central  coast  and  south  of  the 
Tehachapi  the  rainfall  is  much  below  the  normal. 
The  temperature  has  been  generally  above  the 
normal,  and  with  the  rain  should  make  excellent 
growing  weather.  In  the  Sacramento  and  San 
Joaquin  valleys  the  weather  has  been  5°  to  7°  warmer 
than  the  average  for  this  time  of  the  year.  Hay 
and  tjrain  will  be  greatly  helped  by  the  rain.  Stock 
has  suffered,  however,  and  many  young  lambs  have 
died.  Fruit  buds  have  been  held  back,  but  have  not 
suffered,  being  benefited  rather  than  otherwise. 
The  report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  is  as  follows: 

Tehama.— Over  an  inch  of  rain.  Warmer  and  favorable  for 
growing  crops. 

Butte.  -Indications  of  heavy  bloom  on  fruit  trees. 

Glenn. — More  than  one  inch  of  rain,  with  prospects  for 
more.  Farmers  think  that  with  the  usual  spring  rains  there 
will  be  good  crops. 

Colusa. — Rain  has  helped  crops.  Outlook  previous  to  rain 
unfavorable. 

El  Dorado.— Warm  and  plenty  of  rain  for  farmers  at 

present. 

Solano. — Kain  has  greatly  improved  the  crop  prospect. 
More  rain  Deeded. 

Sacramento.  — Warmer.  Fine  rains  doing  great  good  to 
growing  grain.  No  further  apprehension  as  to  good  crops  of 
grain. 

Yolo.  — Heavy  rains,  which  were  greatly  needed.  Fruit 
buds  held  back  by  cold  weather. 

San  Joaquin.— Good  rains  have  done  great  good. 

Merced.  — More  than  one-quarter  of  an  inch  of  rain  Satur- 
day, and  now  (Monday)  raining.  Prospects  very  encouraging. 

Stanislaus.— Early  part  of  week  dry,  with  north  winds. 
Nearly  all  of  the  summer  fallow  is  sown.  Not  much  has  been 
found  rotted  thus  far.  Farmers  resumed  work  owing  to  rain 
and  are  cheerful  over  prospect  of  fair  crop. 

Kern. — Warmer  and  favorable  weather,  with  rain. 

Fresno. — Warm  weather,  followed  by  generous  rains,  will 
benefit  growing  crops.  The  dry  weather  was  hard  on  cattle 
and  sheep;  young  lambs  suffered.  Farmers  irrigating.  Prun- 
ing.   Seasonable  rains  will  yet  produce  good  grain  crops. 

Tulare. — Warm,  with  heavy  rain  Saturday  night  and  Sun- 
day.   Stock  growers  and  farmers  encouraged. 

Sonoma. — Over  two  inches  of  rain.  Heavy  crops  of  hay  and 
grain  assured. 

Napa. — Heavy  rain  Saturday  and  Sunday  beneficial  to 
crops,  particularly  to  hay  and  "grain.  Increased  acreage  of 
wheat. 

Monterey.— Rains  have  brightened  prospects.  All  crops  in 
and  ground  in  good  condition  for  growth. 

San  Luis  Obispo. — Warm  with  more  than  half  an  inch  of 
rain,  making  the  outlook  for  grass  and  grain  better. 

Los  Angeles— (Duarte). — Warm  and  dry  :  orange  crop  look- 
ing well— free  from  frost.  (Los  Angeles)— Light  rains  Satur- 
day night:  raining  Monday;  crops  looking  well. 

Riverside. — Warmer  with  winds.  Movement  of  oranges 
still  heavy.    Back  country  badly  in  need  of  rain. 

San  Dieoo. — Warmer  but  no  rain  yet.  Grain  growing 
finely.  Australian  saucer  peach  trees  blooming;  lemons  color- 
ing on  trees;  pastures  improving;  seeding  nearly  finished; 
pruning  well  under  way. 

General    Weather  News. 

Letters  and  telegrams  from  various  sections  of  the  State 
since  the  rain  areas  follows: 

From  Sacramento : — The  rain  was  the  heaviest  of  the  season  . 
Its  good  effects  will  be  felt  throughout  the  valley,  which  has 
been  much  in  need  of  moisture  this  winter.  It  will  start  grass 
growing,  and  therefore  be  a  great  boon  to  cattlemen  and 
dairymen,  who,  of  late,  have  been  somewhat  alarmed  over 
the  continued  drought.  In  many  sections  there  has  been  al- 
most no  feed  at  all  for  cattle,  and  in  most  sections  dairymen 
have  been  compelled  to  supplement  what  little  pasturage  they 
had  with  dry  feed.  Wheat  and  grain  have  been  retarded  more 
by  the  cold  than  by  the  lack  of  moisture,  and  as  the  weather 
has  become  considerably  warmer  during  the  past  few  days, 
and  the  temperature  has  not  fallen,  there  will  unquestionably 
be  a  vigorous  growth  in  the  grain  fields.  Young  buds  and 
shoots  on  fruit  trees,  which  have  been  held  back  by  the  cold 
and  drought,  begin  to  show  the  effects  of  the  change  in  the 
weather,  and  on  every  side  are  heard  predictions  that  this 
will  prove  a  banner  year  for  fruit  men.  unless  something  now 
unforeseen  occurs.  The  facts  are  that  the  Sacramento  valley, 
owing  to  a  prevalence  of  fogs  this  winter,  has  not  suffered  as 
much  from  lack  of  moisture  as  have  other  sections  of  the 
State,  but,  at  the  same  time,  all  kinds  of  crops  were  begin- 
ning to  feel  the  effects  of  continued  lack  of  rain. 

FVorn  Son  Jets,  SOl  in*t.  I — While  the  rainfall  in  the  valley 
for  the  last  forty-eight  hours  has  been  light,  the  fall  in  the 
mountains  and  foothill  lands  has  been  comparatively  heavy, 
as  much  as  two  inches  falling  in  some  sections.  The  early 
grain  will  come  out  all  right  if  rain  comes  within  a  fortnight 
and  there  are  no  excessively  hot  days.  Thus  far  there  has 
been  sufficient  ground  moisture  for  seed  germination.  The 
fruit  trees  are  looking  well  and  no  failure  of  crop  is  antici- 
pated if  the  spring  rains  are  up  to  the  average.  In  a  word, 
both  grain  and  fruit  crops  will  not  fail,  though  the  latter  may 
not  go  quite  up  to  the  average,  if  the  rains  that  are  now 
promised  come  speedily  and  in  sufficient  volume.  7th  : — It  be- 
gan to  rain  here  early  this  morning,  and  for  several  hours 
rained  heavily.  The  rain  comes  just  in  time  to  please  ranch- 
ers. The  fall  up  to  8  o'clock  amounted  to  0.52  of  an  inch,  a  to- 
tal for  the  season  of  4.94. 

From  Xapa : — The  present  season  thus  far  has  been  exceed- 
ingly cold  and  dry,  being  very  favorable  to  the  fruit  growers, 
but  not  beneficial  to  grain  growers,  who  have  an  unusually 
large  amount  of  grain  sown.  The  present  rain  has  been  of  in- 
calculable benefit  to  the  general  farming  community. 

From  Stockton,  7th  inst. :— The  rainfall  here  for  the  storm  up 
to  this  evening  measured  .78  of  an  inch  and  for  the  month  .8»>. 
This  makes  for  the  season  4.4H  inches,  against  9.17  for  the 
same  time  last  year.  The  rain  has  done  great  good  in  this 
section  and  everybody  is  happy  over  the  outlook.  The  indica- 
tions are  for  more  rain. 

From  Merced:— A  heavy  rainfall  visited  this  section  on  Sat- 
urday evening,  making  glad  the  hearts  of  the  farmers  and 
dispelling  all  doubts  of  a  failure  of  crops.  On  Saturday  the 
rainfall  amounted  to  .27  of  an  inch  and  on  Monday  to  .49  of  an 
inch. 

From  Fresno,  7th :— The  farmers  in  this  portion  of  the  San 
Joaquin  valley  are  now  feeling  hopeful,  the  opinion  being 
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general  that  the  long  drought  is  at  an  end  and  that  fair  grain 
crops  may  yet  be  realized.  The  rainfall  to-day  was  .42  of  an 
inch,  making  .91  for  the  storm  and  3.21  for  the  season. 

Fiom  Monterey,  7  th: — A  drenching  rain  fell  here  between 
midnight  last  night  and  noon  to-day.  The  precipitation  was 
.72  of  an  inch.  The  farmers  of  this  section  consider  this  rain 
the  salvation  of  this  year's  crops. 

From  Riverside,  7th  :—  Rain  has  been  falling  here  all  day,  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  having  fallen.  The  indications  are  good  for 
a  continuance  of  the  storm.  The  rain  was  welcomed  by  the 
farmers,  whose  crops  were  very  much  in  need  of  moisture. 
Reports  from  the  grain-growing  sections  at  Perris  and  San 
Jacinto  valleys  are  to  the  effect  that  the  storm  was  heavy 
there  to-day. 

Prom  Ventura,  7th:— A  quarter  of  an  inch  of  rain  was  re- 
ported for  last  night.  A  slight  spatter  prevailed  up  to  noon  ; 
an  easy  downpour  commenced  at  12 :  30  o-clock  and  continued 
most  of  the  afternoon. 

From  San  Diego,  7th: — The  sky  has  been  clouded  all  day  and 
this  evening,  and  there  have  been  occasional  sprinkles.  The 
precipitation  in  this  city  up  to  10  o'clock  to-night  is  insignifi- 
cant. 

Hall  Storm  in  Tehama. 

Red  Bluff,  February  7.— A  hailstorm  occurred  here  at  4 
o'clock  to-day,  the  like  of  which  was  never  seen  before.  It 
lasted  but  fifteen  minutes,  but  in  that  short  time  it  did  much 
damage.  It  came  from  the  north  after  a  fierce  south  wind, 
which  had  prevailed  during  the  forenoon.  The  hailstones 
were  as  large  as  hens'  eggs,  and  they  fell  with  a  rapidity  and 
force  that  has  never  been  equaled. 

The  greatest  damage  was  done  by  the  breaking  of  window 
glass.  There  was  not  a  skylight  left  in  town,  and  nearly  all 
the  windows  on  the  north  sides  of  buildings  were  destroyed. 
The  leaves  were  stripped  from  the  trees  and  probably  some 
damage  was  done  to  the  buds  of  fruit  trees.  Shingles  were 
torn  from  roofs  in  some  places. 

The  ground  was  covered  with  hailstones  measuring  from  1 
to  1%  inches  in  diameter,  making  a  solid  layer  of  more  than  2 
inches  in  thickness  throughout  the  town.  The  ditches  and 
crevices  were  literally  filled. 

From  Quarantine  Officer  Craw. 

To  the  Editor: — In  your  issue  of  to-day  appears 
a  copy  of  a  bill  upon  national  horticultural  quaran- 
tine introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
the  Hon.  C.  A.  Barlow.  With  your  permission  I 
would  like  to  call  attention  to  several  serious  defects 
in  the  bill. 

Section  1  makes  it  "unlawful  for  any  transporta- 
tion company,  after  October  1,  1898,  to  offer  for  en- 
try at  any  port  in  the  United  States  any  trees, 
plants,  *  *  *  unless  accompanied  by  a  certificate 
of  inspection  by  a  government  official  of  the  govern- 
ment from  which  the  importation  was  made,  *  *  * 
and  after  the  aforesaid  date,  October  1,  1898,  all 
nursery  stock  imported  in  accordance  with  the 
aforesaid  regulations  shall  be  free  from  all  inspection, 
quarantine,  or  restrictions  in  interstate  commerce.^ 

It  would  be  safer  for  our  government  to  entrust 
the  enforcement  of  our  immigration  laws  to  the 
officials  of  other  countries  than  that  we  should  ac- 
cept the  certificate  of  a  foreigner  that  the  imported 
nursery  stock  had  "been  examined  and  found  ap- 
parently free  from  all  insects  and  fungus  diseases 
dangerously  injurious  to  nursery  stock." 

California  was  the  first  to  see  the  importance  and 
necessity  of  inspection,  as  nearly  all  our  serious 
pests  are  introduced  species.  I  have  for  years  ad- 
vocated that  this  work  should  be  national,  for  the 
work  done  by  California  has  benefited  other  sections 
of  the  Union,  and  we  cannot  be  fully  protected  with 
the  doors  open  on  the  north,  east  and  south. 

But  the  passage  of  Mr.  Barlow's  bill  would  defeat 
the  very  object  which  the  author  intends.  Califor- 
nia, with  her  vast  horticultural  interests,  would  be 
powerless  to  protect  herself,  for  nursery  stock  could 
not  be  inspected  upon  arrival  within  our  borders  if 
the  national  law  had  been  complied  with. 

We  cannot  expect  that  inspection  will  be  as  con- 
scientiously performed  by  people  who  have  no  in- 
terest in  our  welfare  as  it  would  if  done  by  our  own 
people. 

With  a  law  requiring  inspection  upon  arrival  they 
will  be  more  careful  as  to  the  condition  of  the  stock 
they  send  us.  If  they  object  to  inspection  or  fumi- 
gation at  this  end,  they  have  a  perfect  right  to  keep 
their  nursery  stock  at  home.  In  most  cases  the 
United  States  would  be  better  off  without  it. 

Section  3  will  hardly  meet  with  the  approval  of 
California  fruit  growers.  Under  it  we  have  no  right 
to  examine  or  exclude  trees  from  districts  that  we 
know  have  insects  and  tree  diseases  that  as  yet  do 
not  exist  with  us,  and  simply  because  the  trees  are 
accompanied  with  a  blanket  certificate — furnished  to 
the  shipper  in  bulk,  or  book  form — stating  that  the 
stock  is  apparently  free  from  insects  or  disease. 

The  distribution  of  an  insect  or  disease  in  a  State 
or  district  already  infested  with  the  same  kind  of 
insects  or  disease  will  not  work  so  serious  injury  to 
the  orchardists  of  that  section  as  the  importation  of 
new  pests  would.  So,  in  my  opinion,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  would  accomplish  better  results  by 
changing  the  proposed  method  of  inspection  to  cover 
arrivals  instead  of  outgoing  stock. 

California's  system  was  fully  investigated  by  C.  A. 
Marlatt,  an  agent  of  the  entomological  division  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  his  obser- 
vations were  published  in  the  department's  "Year 
Book  for  1896."  He  concludes  as  follows  :  "Such 
orchard  inspection,  with  supervision  of  treatment  in 
connection  with  a  system  of  quarantine,  will  do  much 
for  Eastern  fruit  growers.  *  *  *  The  present  sys- 
tem in  California  is  not  a  theoretical  or  experimental 
one,  but  the  outgrowth  of  the  practical  experience 


of  years,  and  it  is  within  the  power  of  Eastern  grow- 
ers, by  adopting  California  methods  so  far  as  they 
can  be  made  to  apply,  to  save  years  of  experimenta- 
tion, which  in  the  end  would  probably  bring  about 
a  similar  system,  but  only  after  immense  loss  to  the 
fruit  interests  had  been  insured." 

That  the  California  fruit  growers  are  favorable  to 
the  passage  of  a  national  horticultural  law  was  shown 
by  their  action  at  the  last  State  fruit-growers'  con- 
vention, held  in  Sacramento,  where  a  resolution  to 
that  effect  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Alexander  Craw, 

Quarantine  Officer  State  Board  of  Horticulture. 
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CALIFORNIA. 
Amailor. 

Farmers  in  the  neighborhood  of  lone  are  agitating  a  Farm- 
ers' Club  project. 

Butte. 

Smudges.— -A.  D.  Cutts,  of  the  Riviera  orchard,  informs  us, 
says  the  Gridley  Herald,  that  the  almond  buds  are  commenc- 
ing to  swell.  Mr.  Cutts  don't  have  much  faith  in  the  smudg- 
ing methods,  except  early  in  the  morning  after  a  freezing 
cold  night,  holding  that  when  the  thermometer  gets  down  as 
low  as  28°  the  orchardist  might  as  well  go  to  bed.  He  thinks, 
however,  that  after  a  hard  freeze,  a  big  smudge  which  will 
throw  a  cloud  of  smoke  as  a  sort  of  screen  between  the  sun 
and  the  trees  would  be  of  value.  It  prevents  the  quick  thaw- 
ing of  the  frozen  buds  and  shoots,  acting  upon  much  the  same 
principle  as  that  seen  when  a  man  holds  up  a  snowball  to  his 
ear  when  it  is  frozen.  Mr.  Cutts  says  that  the  cold  weather 
has  been  of  great  benefit  to  growing  wheat.  The  slight 
heaving  mellows  and  enlivens  the  soil,  while  the  wheat 
plants  stool  out  and  spread  over  the  ground.— Gridley  Herald. 

A  Farmer's  Complaint. — Farmers  on  the  adobe  lands  in 
Butte  county  are  cursing  the  ducks  and  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors. Complaints  are  coming  in  every  day  that  the  web- 
footed  pests  are  moving  up  the  canal  about  a  mile  every 
night,  as  the  food  is  exhausted  toward  the  tules.  A  promi- 
nent farmer  expressed  his  sentiments  as  follows  :  "  For  years 
we  have  hung  out  lanterns,  built  fires  and  adopted  every  de- 
vice we  could  think  of  to  keep  the  ducks  from  eating  up  our 
crops.  Geese  we  can  manage  with  guns,  but  ducks  are  much 
worse.  Heretofore  the  market  hunters  have  aided  us  ma- 
terially in  keeping  down  the  numbers  of  ducks,  but  as  the  in- 
telligent Board  has  seen  fit  to  play  into  the  hands  of  the 
sportsmen  of  San  Francisco  and  elsewhere  instead  of  protect- 
ing the  crop  of  the  farmer  resident  of  his  own  district,  we  are 
likely  to  be  quacked  out  of  a  crop  by  the  ducks  and  their  very 
humane  protectors."— Gridley  Herald. 

Figs  for  Profit.— In  conversation  yesterday  with  a  lead" 
ing  fig  grower,  he  said  he  was  confident  from  his  experience 
that  figs  are  the  most  profitable  crop  a  man  can  grow  in  the 
line  of  fruit.  He  can  sell  his  fruit  dried  for  3  cents  a  pound, 
and  as  there  is  so  little  labor  and  so  little  loss,  this  will  pay 
better  than  7  cents  a  pound  for  dried  peaches.  The  fig  must 
not  be  irrigated.  The  trees  must  have  time  to  grow  and  ma- 
ture, even  if  it  takes  many  years  without  being  irrigated. 
The  roots  are  then  sent  down  deep  and  the  trees  will  resist 
drouth.  The  figs  will  be  sweet  and  when  dry  will  remain  in 
that  condition.  The  fig  is  a  heavy  bearer  and  produces  regu- 
lar crops.— Oroville  Register. 

Contra  Costa. 

The  Crockett  Factory. — The  sugar  refinery  is  pushing 
forward  its  work  just  as  fast  as  circumstances  will  permit, 
and  ere  long  Contra  Costa  county  will  have  one  of  the  best 
equipped  sugar  refineries  in  the  State.  The  building  is  massive, 
the  machinery  is  the  latest  and  best  improved  in  the  market 
and  is  being  put  in  to  refine  both  cane  and  beet  sugar.— County 
Paper. 

Fresno. 

To  Study  Thrips.—  The  Fresno  Expositor  has  information 
that  Prof.  Woodworth  of  Berkeley  will  visit  Fresno  in  April 
to  study  the  thrips.  "He  was  here,"  says  the  Expositor, 
for  a  day  or  two  one  year  ago,  when  the  hopper  was  in  its 
height,  but  he  came  too  late  and  the  damage  had  already 
been  done.  The  coming  investigation  will  be  a  minute  one, 
and  his  aim  will  be  to  make  a  study  of  the  life  history  of  the 
hopper,  how  and  when  it  attacks  the  vine,  and  the  character 
of  the  broods.  There  is  evidence  that  there  are  seven  known 
broods,  and  the  study  will  be  to  learn  the  conditions  under 
which  they  thrive  and  propagate.  The  remedies  will  be 
suggested  by  experiments  dependent  on  different  conditions 
as  found  in  vineyards  and  the  care  and  skill  with  which  the 
remedies  are  applied. 

The  vineyardists  of  Fresno  county  thought  the  hard  frosts 
of  the  first  of  this  week  had  killed  the  thrip,  or  vinehoppers, 
that  so  badly  ravaged  the  vines  last  summer.  But  it  has 
turned  out  that  the  insects  are  still  alive,  and  the  warm 
afternoon  sun  revives  them. — Times. 

Humboldt. 

Creamery  Burned. — The  creamery  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river  from  Blue  Lake,  known  as  the  West  End  Creamery, 
was  totally  destroyed  by  fire  on  Friday  evening  of  last  week. 
The  plant  was  new,  in  fact  had  never  run,  but  was  about 
ready  to  start  up.  It  was  insured  for  $1000.  The  loss  will  be 
severely  felt  by  farmers  living  in  that  section,  as  milk  cannot 
be  carried  across  the  river  in  the  winter  to  the  Blue  Lake 
Creamery.  Samuel  Peterson  was  the  owner  of  the  plant. — 
Areata  Union. 

Kings. 

Grain  Growing  Well.  — E.  Jacobs,  who  has  several  thousand 
acres  of  lake  lands  seeded  to  grain,  says  the  seed  is  not  rot- 
ting in  the  ground,  but  is  in  good  condition  for  growing  on  the 
approach  of  warm  weather  and  the  fall  of  rain.  Several  hun- 
dred acres  of  grain  on  shale  land  is  up  and  doing  well.  Mr. 
Jacobs  says  he  would  still  have  his  teams  plowing  had  he  any 
uncultivated  land.  He  has  faith  in  enough  rain  falling  to  in- 
sure good  crops.— Han  ford  Democrat. 

Cannery  Project  at  Hanford. — There  was  a  meeting  of 
farmers  held  in  Hanford  on  Thursday  to  consider  the  cannery 
proposition.  It  was  found  that  a  little  less  than  400  tons  of 
yellow  cling  peaches  had  been  pledged  at  $10  per  ton,  the  de- 
mand of  Fontana  &  Co.  being  for  700  tons  to  guarantee  the 
opening  of  a  cannery.  The  company,  however,  reduced  the 
number  of  tons  required  to  500,  and  the  committee  are  again 
at  work  with  renewed  vigor  and  with  a  good  promise  of  suc- 
cess.— Lemoore  Leader. 

Monterey. 

The  Soledad  Settlement.— According  to  the  agreement 
signed  by  the  colonists  at  Soledad  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Salvation  Army,  the  colonists  will  be  really  in  a  state  of 
practical  serfdom.  No  doubt  the  intentions  embodied  in  the 
conditions  of  agreement  are  good,  for  the  Salvation  Army  has 
always  proved  its  faith  by  its  work.  But  it  is  much  to  be 
feared  that  a  colony  formed  under  such  conditions  wili  not 
fulfill  the  expectations  of  its  founders.    In  the  United  States 


the  law  of  the  land  affecting  the  relations  between  man  and 
man  in  matter  of  business,  and  governing  the  general  conduct 
and  obedience  of  members  of  society,  is  assumed  to  be  ade- 
quate for  its  purpose  and  not  to  be  superseded  by  any  private 
agreements.  Yet  by  the  terms  of  the  agreement  signed  by 
the  Soledad  colonists,  they  virtually  abdicate  not  only  their 
legal  rights  but  their  manhood  to  a  considerable  extent.— San 
Jose  Herald. 

Bare  Pastures.— Cattle  are  dying  in  large  numbers  in  the 
southern  end  of  Monterey  county.  From  Kings  City  up  this 
way  the  stock  are  not  suffering  yet,  but  south  of  that  place 
and  down  into  San  Luis  Obispo  county  the  devastation  is 
something  fearful.  There  is  practically  nothing  for  the  ani- 
mals to  eat  in  that  locality  and  all  of  the  stock  raisers  who 
have  any  pasturage  elsewhere  are  endeavoring  to  move  their 
live  stock  before  they  all  perish. — Salinas  Democrat. 

Orange. 

Creamery  Experience  in  Orange.— Few  Orange  county  in- 
dustries have  made  advances  during  the  past  two  years  that 
the  creameries  have,  especially  in  the  lowlands  in  the  near 
vicinity  of  Santa  Ana,  where  the  industry  has  been  most 
notable,  and  still  is  in  its  infancy.  Westminster  has  three 
large  creameries  in  operation,  and  they  distribute  thousands 
of  dollars  with  the  dairymen  of  that  section  every  month. 
Los  Bolsas,  Fairview  and  Tustin  each  have  one,  of  which  the 
same  can  be  said. — Santa  Ana  letter. 

The  Chino  company  will  contract  for  4000  acres  in  Orange 
county,  to  be  planted  to  beets. 

Placer. 

A  farmers'  club  has  just  been  organized  at  Loomis. 
Riverside. 

Green  Oranges.— By  way  of  demonstrating  the  bad  policy 
of  shipping  green  oranges  to  market,  the  Riverside  Press 
prints  the  following  letter  written  by  an  Indiana  woman  to  a 
friend  at  Riverside:  "  What  is  the  matter  with  the  market 
for  California  oranges  ?  Everybody  here  buys  Florida  oranges 
in  place  of  California  fruit,  and  I  don't  blame  them,  for  the 
California  oranges  are  not  fit  to  eat.  I  think  the  California 
people  make  a  great  mistake  by  shipping  oranges  so  early, 
when  they  are  green  and  sour.  The  people  here  in  the  East 
buy  them  once  or  twice  and  then  remark  that  they  don't 
want  any  more  California  oranges,  and  most  of  the  time 
Florida  oranges  sell  for  10  or  15  cents  more  a  dozen.  I  have 
not  bought  many  this  year,  for  I  do  not  care  enough  for  them ; 
but,  of  course,  what  fruit  I  have  bought  has  been  from  Cali- 
fornia, for  I  could  not  go  back  on  my  own  product.  I  told  Lora 
to  tell  you  to  send  me  a  couple  boxes  of  oranges  as  soon  as  you 
had  a  chance.  I  want  to  show  some  of  them  what  good  Cali- 
fornia oranges  are." 

County  Rabbit  Bounty. — The  new  rabbit  bounty  ordinance 
goes  into  effect  next  Tuesday,  and  the  Winchester  Recorder 
remarks  that,  although  the  bounty  is  lower  than  the  one  in 
force  three  years  ago,  good  marksmen  can  make  money  shoot- 
ing rabbits  even  at  five  cents  a  scalp,  and  will  not  let  the  op- 
portunity slip  to  indulge  in  some  good  sport,  make  enough 
money  to  pay  them  for  their  time  and  win  the  gratitude  of 
the  farmers  at  the  same  time.  In  the  foothills  north,  south, 
east  and  west  of  town,  hunters  will  find  no  scarcity  of  rabbits. 
A.  Domenigoni  is  one  of  the  many  farmers  who  will  undoubt- 
edly be  glad  to  welcome  hunters  at  any  time.  Fully  ten 
acres  of  his  grain  this  year  were  destroyed  by  rabbits,  and 
revenge  is  sweet.  Wm.  Newport,  in  the  Menifee  valley,  also 
has  a  real  grievance  against  the  rabbit  and  his  kind,  as  he 
estimates  his  loss  from  that  source  at  $1000  this  season. — 
Riverside  Press. 

S;m  Benito. 

Sugar  Beet  Industry.— The  sugar  factories  at  Salinas  and 
Watsonville  will  need  all  the  beets  that  will  be  produced  this 
year  near  Gilroy  and  in  the  San  Juan  and  Hollister  valleys. 
Contracts  have  been  made  with  owners  and  lessees  of  exten- 
sive tracts  of  land  south  of  us,  and  a  large  acreage  has  been 
prepared  for  seeding  in  the  spring.  Gilroy  begins  by  appro- 
priating 2500  acres  for  the  season's  crop.— Gilroy  Advocate. 

Santa  Barbara. 
"All  Plowed  Up.'' — All  of  Santa  Maria  is  plowed  up  and 
planted,   and  now  some  of  our  industrious  ranchers  are 
spreading  out  with  their  labors  into  other  parts. — Ramon 
Sentinel. 

Santa  Cruz. 

Pa.iaro  Valley  Fruit  Notes. — Eastern  apple  shipments  to 
date  are  245  carloads.  *  *  *  London  apple  shipments  to 
date,  73  carloads.  *  *  *  San  Francisco  has  been  this 
year  a  dumping  ground  of  apple  trash,  but  she  is  not  going  to 
be  so  any  more.  The  heavy  stock  of  trash  has  cut  the  price  of 
good  stock  all  through  the  season.  If  poor  stock  had  been  de- 
stroyed at  home  and  only  good  apples  sent  to  market  we  be- 
lieve the  packers  would  have  cleared  more  money.  The  mar- 
keting of  trash  is  generally  a  loss  of  the  investment  in  boxes 
and  labor. — Pajaronian. 

Solano. 

Right  here  in  California  where  fruit  is  raised  in  abundance 
our  people  do  not  use  it  as  much  in  proportion  as  do  people  of 
other  counties.  This  is  a  mistake.  Where  dried  fruit  is 
cheap  and  plentiful  it  ought  to  be  used  largely  and  especially 
at  this  time  of  the  year,  when  fresh  vegetables  are  scarce  anil 
salty  meats  and  bulky  foods  make  up  the  principal  articles  of 
diet.  Dried  fruits  of  all  kinds  contain  acid  properties  which 
are  highly  conducive  to  good  healih.— Dixon  Tribune. 

Sonoma. 

Porter  Ashe  and  others  have  leased  the  Bell  ranch  near 
Sonoma,  and  will  use  it  as  a  horse-breeding  farm. 

Tehama. 

Plain  figures  show  the  weight  of  turkeys  shipped  from 
Corning  this  season  to  be  eighty  tons,  at  a  worth  of  $300  per 
ton  or  a  total  money  value  of  $24,000  for  the  eighty  tons.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  wheat  grown  last  season  round  here  is 
set  at  160,000  sacks,  at  a  value  of  $1.75  per  sack,  making  a  to- 
tal of  $280,000  for  wheat.  — Corning  Observer. 

Tulare. 

Citrus  Orchards  All  Right.— Notwithstanding  the  long 
spell  of  cold  weather  we  have  had  in  this  county,  the  trees  in 
the  orange  and  lemon  orchards  have  not  suffered.  Some  ten- 
der shoots  have  been  nipped,  some  limbs  in  the  nurseries  have 
lost  a  part  of  their  leaves,  but  no  serious  injury  has  been  re- 
ported from  any  part  of  the  county. — Visalia  Delta. 

Yolo. 

A  Pest  of  Wild  Ducks.  — Herb  Coil  was  greatly  surprised 
Wednesday  morning  when  in  driving  over  his  lower  ranch  he 
found  a  baid  spot  of  nearly  forty  acres.  When  he  last  saw  it 
the  evening  before  there  was  a  beautiful  stand  of  grain,  be- 
tween three  and  six  inches  high.  During  the  night  wild 
ducks  ate  it  off  nearly  as  close  to  the  ground  as  a  band  of 
sheep  would.  Wednesday  night  he  detailed  three  men  with 
shotguns  and  lanterns  to  patrol  the  fields  and  then  came  to 
Woodland  and  extended  a  general  invitation  to  all  the  hun- 
ters in  town  to  go  down  and  assist  in  the  roundup.  Several 
accepted  the  invitation  and  there  was  quite  a  slaughter.  The 
complaint  is  general  in  this  respect,  quite  a  large  number  of 
farmers  having  suffered  from  the  devastation  caused  by  the 
feathered  tribe.  — Woodland  Mail. 

The  railroad  company  is  about  to  erect  a  pumping  plant  in 
Capay  valley,  capable  of  irrigating  all  the  lands  recently 
planted  there. 
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Synopsis  of  the  Report  of  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture. 


The  annual  report  of  President  Chase  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  which  has  just  been  given  to 
the  public,  is  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  agricul- 
tural industry  of  California  during  1897. 

Wheat  and  Barley. — Mr.  Chase's  estimate  of  the 
wheat  crop  is  31,449,381  bushels,  as  against  29,655,- 
174  bushels  for  1896.  I  find,  he  says,  the  total  ex- 
ports of  wheat  for  the  year  to  be  9,508,000  centals, 
or  about  16,000,000  bushels,  as  against  about  12,000,- 
000  centals  in  1896.  Exports  of  flour  for  the  year 
amounted  to  870,000  barrels,  as  against  1,170,000  in 
1896,  the  decrease  having  been  about  200,000  barrels 
to  Australia  and  100,000  to  China. 

There  is  not  much  difference  in  the  yield  of  barley 
as  compared  with  that  of  1896,  and  the  exports  for 
the  year  amounted  to  3,405,000  centals,  or  almost 
450,000  less  than  in  1896.  The  European  demand  for 
our  best  barley  still  continues,  and  prices  ranged 
from  90  cents  for  feed  to  $1.15  per  cental  for  export. 

While  it  is  quite  early  to  get  the  exact  acreage  for 
1898,  we  are  safe  in  saying  that  there  is  a  very 
marked  increase  in  wheat  acreage  for  the  coming 
season.  With  a  normal  rainfall  from  this  time  on  we 
should  have  the  largest  crop  since  1889,  when  the 
yield  for  California  was  40,000,000  bushels,  as  all 
available  land  in  the  wheat-growing  counties  of  the 
State  had  been  seeded. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Board  the  conditions  of  trade 
look  most  favorable  to  the  wheat-growing  industry 
in  this  country.  *  *  *  In  our  opinion,  says  the 
report,  it  will  require  at  least  two  good  crops  the 
world  over  to  accumulate  a  surplus  that  would  re- 
duce prices  as  low  as  they  were  in  1895.  From 
present  indications  America  will  have  150,000,000 
bushels  of  wheat  for  export  at  exceedingly  good 
prices,  and  as  the  producer  will,  as  he  did  in  1897, 
get  the  benefit,  we  hope  for  a  prosperous  year,  as  a 
stiff  demand  for  staples  insures  extension  in  all  lines 
of  trade. 

From  reports  thus  far  received  from  other  large 
wheat-producing  countries,  we  note  a  very  percep- 
tible falling  off  in  yield.  Australia's  crop  is  esti- 
mated at  only  about  9,500,000  bushels,  as  against  a 
normal  yield  of  about  25,000,000  bushels.  A  large 
part  of  this  deficit  will  be  supplied  by  California. 
Telegraphic  advices  show  that  the  shortage  of  har- 
vest in  Austria-Hungary  is  much  greater  than  was 
anticipated,  and  that  the  imports  for  food  products 
alone  will  be  $100,000,000  in  value. 

When  it  is  realized  that  the  wheat  yield  of  these 
countries  for  the  past  five  years  has  averaged  197,- 
605,811  bushels  annually,  from  which  has  been 
exported  45,000,000  bushels,  it  will  be  readily  seen 
that  they  are  important  factors  in  the  world's  grain 
trade.  A  shortage  of  this  magnitude  is  quite  signifi- 
cant, and  would  indicate  that  America  and  India  will 
again  be  called  upon  to  make  good  the  European 
deficit. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  outlook  for  wheat- 
growing  in  California  is  healthy  and  promises  profit- 
able returns  to  the  grower. 

Dairying. — California's  export  trade  by  sea  is  on 
the  increase,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  table  : 

DOMESTIC    EXPORTS    (BUTTER    AND   CHEESE)    BY  SEA. 


'-  1897. 

18 

)6. 

Dentinal  ion. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

British  Columbia  

86,758 

$14,846 

65,011 

*  10,341 

5,410 

1,037 

1,520 

241 

19,180 

3,518 

16,170 

2,990 

32,151 

6,067 

20,995 

3,987 

China  

35,010 

6,116 

17,849 

3,310 

5,830 

1,136 

2,540 

516 

103,9*9 

19,964 

76,816 

13,821 

16,257 

3,086 

15,506 

3,034 

Hawaiian  Islands  ,  

153.375 

30,256 

103,979 

19,597 

Other  countries  

17,160 

2,777 

10,440 

1,904 

475,120 

$88,203 

330,826 

$59,741 

Destination. 


British  Columbia 

Costa  Rica  

Guatemala  

Mexico  

China  

Hongkong  

Japan   

French  Oceanica. . . 
Hawaiian  Islands. 
Other  countries  . . . 


Totals   360,109  $39,452 


1897. 


Pounds. 


14,100 
4.870 
15,290 
29.460 
46.500 
90.665 
29.950 
4,975 
116,405 
8,254 


Value. 


$  1,532 
517 
1,792 
3,222 
5,094 
9,980 
3.205 
560 
12,626 
924 


18 

)6. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

8,753 

4,1505 
17,340 
26,680 
34,095 
53,427 
43,495 

5,013 
103,780 

7,153 

$  1,095 
504 
2,154 
3,085 
3,822 
6.140 
4,953 
626 
12,031 
860 

304,041 

$35,270 

From  the  reports  of  the  dairy  bureau  it  will  be 
found  that  our  }  ield  of  butter  this  year  was  25,248,- 
352  pounds,  as  against  31,605,440  pounds  in  1896  ; 
that  679,000  pounds  of  butter  came  into  this  State 
by  rail,  and  that  receipts  of  cheese  from  coast 
States  increased  over  half  a  million,  with  Eastern 
importations  aggregating  646,720  pounds.  *  *  * 
There  are  now  over  200  creameries  in  the  State,  and 
room  for  200  more.  *  *  *  The  highest  scores 
made  at  the  State  Fair  dairy  exhibit  for  1897  were 


98  34  for  butter  and  99.50  for  cheese,  showing  a 
degree  of  purity  equal  to  any. 

Cattle  and  Sheep. — We  have  in  this  State  onlv 
about  3,000,000  sheep.  The  wool  product  for  1897 
amounted  to  32,500,000  pounds,  at  an  average  price 
of  12  cents,  equaling  nearly  $4,000,000  for  this  out- 
put. *  *  *  The  outlook  for  sheep  raising  is  good, 
and  there  is  an  opening  for  investment  of  capital  in 
this  industry  in  California.  The  publicity  given  this 
and  kindred  subjects  by  the  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture from  time  to  time  has,  in  more  than  one  in- 
stance, caused  extension  in  profitable  agricultural 
pursuits,  and  we  will  continue  along  the  same  lines 
until  California  produces  not  only  a  sufficiency  for 
home  consumption,  but  also  of  many  products  a  sur- 
plus for  export. 

Tlie  Horse  Industry. — After  a  review  of  the  recent 
history  of  this  industry  the  report  says:  We  must 
begin  anew,  and  produce  a  variety  of  breeds  for 
which  there  is  and  always  will  be  a  steady  demand. 
*  *  *  We  can  raise  horses  as  cheap  as  cattle,  and 
the  latter  are  being  exported  in  great  numbers. 
Now,  then,  if  we  but  know  the  requirements  of  pur- 
chasers abroad  and  cater  thereto,  we  will  create  a 
new  demand  for  this  valuable  animal,  and  infuse  new 
life  into  the  industry.  *  *  *  We,  of  California, 
have  an  excellent  foundation  in  our  matrons  to  cross 
upon  other  breeds,  giving  them  that  style  and  uni- 
formity of  make-up  which  have  characterized  the 
trotter;  hence  we  hope  to  see  breeding  of  horses 
take  in  this  State  a  new  start,  based  upon  the  re- 
quirements of  the  markets,  to  the  end  that  the 
American  horse  will  have  a  foothold  in  the  markets 
of  the  world. 

Sugar  Beets. — The  board  is  of  the  opinion  that 
there  is  coming  in  California  a  great  development  of 
the  beet-sugar  industry.  Four  beet-sugar  factories 
are  now  operating  in  this  State,  and  the  output  for 
the  year  1897  was  78,000,000  pounds  of  sugar,  as 
against  65,000,000  pounds  in  1896  (with  one  small 
factory  in  addition),  showing  a  20  per  cent  increase. 
California's  sugar  output  is  1.7  per  cent  of  all  kinds 
of  sugar  consumed  in  the  United  States  ;  we  have 
facilities  for  extension  sufficient  to  supply  at  least 
50  per  cent  of  the  amount  used  by  the  people  of  this 
nation  without  encroachment  on  any  of  our  staple 
products.  Being  one  of  the  firm  staples,  it  will  al- 
ways bring  a  reasonable  price.  Returns  are  so 
quick  from  time  of  planting  that  not  half  the  year  is 
gone  when  land  is  cleaned  of  the  crop  and  money  re- 
turned therefor.  The  sugar  product,  having  the 
advantage  of  a  protected  market,  leaves  little 
chance  for  loss,  hence  capital  is  bound  to  seek  in- 
vestment therein. 

Fresh  Fruit  Matters.  — The  total  number  of  cars 
shipped  in  1897  was  5323,  being  an  increase  of  31j 
per  cent  over  1896.  The  destination  and  number  of 
cars  to  each  place,  as  compared  with  1895  and  1896, 
were: 

Chicago   1,473 

New  York  

Boston  

Philadelphia  

Minneapolis  

Baltimore  

Cincinnati  

Kansas  City  

Montreal  

New  Orleans  

Denver  

St.  Louis   

St.  Paul  

Omaha  

Cleveland  

Pittsburg  

Buffalo  

Milwaukee  

Minor  points  

Totals   1.56s 

Varieties  and  number  of  cars: 


Pears  

Peaches  

Grapes  

Plums  

Apricots  

Cherries  

Apples  

Quinces  

Figs  

Nectarines  . . 
Persimmons. 
Mixed  


18nr>. 

1H96. 

1897. 

1,473 

1,007 

1,482 

862 

1,055 

1,216 

279 

471 

595 

82 

90 

211 

124 

147 

180 

37 

5 

16 

15 

2 

20 

91 

81 

84 

44 

81 

98 

75 

85 

81 

148 

136 

98 

78 

68 

60 

109 

91 

120 

176 

85 

166 

29 

10 

37 

26 

25 

40 

15 

7 

15 

42 

32 

52 

863 

569 

719 

4,568 

4,017 

5,323 

1895, 

;>». 

.  1897. 

1,187 

1,624 

1,640 

1,289 

976 

1,316 

1,010 

712 

1,100 

465 

407 

742 

162 

172 

177 

180 

88 

239 

105 

53 

71 

13 

8 

24 

0 

3 

5 

10 

0 

0 

152 

9 

9 

prices 

of 

1897, 

From  estimates  based  upon  prices  of  18y7,  we 
place  the  aggregate  value  of  the  orchard  output  of 
California  at  $21,289,545,  computed  as  follows: 

Citrus  fruits   $3,850,000 

Prunes   2,900,000 

Dried  fruit  other  than  prunes   2,600,000 

Raisins   2,275,000 

Deciduous  fruits   2,000.000 

Nuts   600,000 

Canned  fruits   7,054,545 

Total    $21,289,545 

Comparing  the  values  of  California's  productions 
for  the  past  season,  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
orchard  products  of  this  State  are  second  only  to 
wheat.    *   *  * 


At  present  prices  for  cured  fruits  the  amount  re- 
turned from  sales  thereof  pays  but  little  over  cost  of 
picking  and  packing,  leaving  no  returns  for  invest- 
ment and  time  of  grower.  The  exception  is  made  in 
citrus  fruits  by  reason  of  the  growers  of  this  pro- 
duct having  organized  and  perfected  a  system  that 
controls  to  a  great  extent  the  sale  of  their  crop,  and 
then  the  failures  of  the  Florida  crop  have  enabled 


them  to  establish  themselves  on  a  better  footing,  and 
we  now  have  what  promises  to  be  a  permanent  mar- 
ket, as  the  importations  of  the  foreign  product  is 
becoming  less  each  year. 

By  references  made  hereto  we  do  not  intend  to 
convey  the  idea  that  our  fruit  industry  is  a  failure, 
but  only  is  so  far  as  our  marketing  methods  are  con- 
cerned. If  the  grower  delegates  all  his  work  and 
financial  business  to  agents,  permitting  extraordi- 
nary charges  and  non-remunerative  sales,  he  is  sim- 
ply not  capable,  in  a  business  sense,  to  conduct  his 
affairs,  and  the  sooner  he  finds  it  out  the  better  it 
will  be  for  him. 

It  is  possible  that  the  two  great  reasons  why  the 
grower  received  better  returns  this  season  than  in 
former  years  were,  first,  the  agitation  that  existed 
throughout  the  season  against  consignments,  thereby 
causing  a  falling  off  in  shipments  ;  and,  second,  the 
f.  o.  b.  purchases  made  by  shippers  to  supply  de- 
mands of  regular  customers  and  to  keep  prices  up 
to  encourage  consignments ;  which  shows  conclu- 
sively to  our  mind  what  we  have  always  maintained, 
that  if  the  growers  would  combine  sufficient  to  re- 
duce consignments  very  materially  purchases  would 
be  made  f.  o.  b.  There  is  too  much  money  invested 
in  business  plants,  and  too  large  a  trade  established 
throughout  the  East,  to  have  it  otherwise,  and  it 
rests  wholly  with  the  growers  to  make  their  interest 
one  of  the  first  in  this  great  State.  There  are  strong 
fortifications  to  overcome,  but  by  organization  and 
concentration  of  power  the  enemy  can  be  routed. 
Until  something  of  this  kind  is  done  we  would  not 
advise  further  extension  of  tree  planting  in  this 
State. 

Cured  Fruits. — It  is  estimated  that  the  total  pack 
of  fruit  and  vegetables  for  the  season  of  1897  was 
2,351,515  cases,  containing  twenty-four  cans  to  the 
case,  or  a  total  of  56,436,360  cans.  In  estimating  the 
cash  value  of  this  output,  we  have  taken  an  average 
of  $3  per  case — based  upon  the  following  figures, 
which  show  the  trade  prices  that  ruled:  Extras  sold 
at  $4.25,  extra  standards  at  $3  and  standards  at 
$2.50  per  case — would  give  us  $7,054,545  from  this 
agricultural  adjunct  of  trade  for  the  season  of  1897. 

This  industry,  not  unlike  other  lines  of  trade,  has 
keenly  felt  the  stringency  of  the  times  that  com- 
menced with  the  year  1893,  and  its  progress  for  that 
reason  has  not  been  what  it  should.  It  was  not  until 
the  year  1896  that  any  improvement  was  shown;  the 
year  1897  shows  quite  a  good-sized  pack  with  a  low 
margin  of  profit  to  the  packer;  but  as  the  market 
continues  firm  and  stocks  are  about  all  out  of  the 
canners'  hands,  the  prospects  seem  bright  for  a  pros- 
perous season  for  the  year  1898.  The  following  table 
shows  the  pack  by  counties: 

CALIFORNIA   CANNED   FRUIT    AND    VEGETABLE  PACK 
(ESTIMATED)  FOR  1897. 

Counties.  Cases. 

Alameda  380.000 

Butte   35,000 

Fresno   30,000 

Los  Angeles  197,000 

Marin   15,000 

Napa   25,000 

Placer   8,000 

San  Francisco  950,515 

Counties.  Value. 

Santa  Clara   361,000 

Sacramento   140,000 

Sonoma   50,000 

Solano   35,000 

Shasta   10,000 

Tulare   40,000 

Yuba   95,000 

Total  $2,351,515 

Viticulture. — Under  this  head  the  Board  supports 
heartily  the  system  of  marketing  inaugurated  by 
the  California  Winemakers'  Association.  The  esti- 
mated vintage  of  dry  wines  for  1897  is  25,750,000 
gallons,  of  which  nearly  two-thirds  is  controlled  by 
the  Corporation,  besides  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  1896  vintage. 

Hop  Culture. — The  crop  of  California  for  1897  was 
about  45,000  bales,  as  against  35,347  bales  in  1896, 
and  with  prices  doubled  gave  the  growers  a  very 
considerable  increase  in  return.  This  industry  looks 
healthy,  as  out  of  the  entire  80,000  bales  for  the  two 
years,  less  than  2000  remain  in  the  growers'  hands. 

Miscellaneous. — Under  the  head  of  general  subjects 
of  agricultural  interest  the  report  discusses  briefly 
the  hemp  industry,  for  which  it  believes  California  to 
be  peculiarly  adapted.  Practical  tests,  says  the 
report,  have  shown  that  on  our  rich  bottom  lands  it 
is  a  very  successful  crop  ;  the  plant  grows  vigor- 
ously and  attained  a  height  of  22  feet,  and  measur- 
ing at  the  base  of  the  plant,  12  inches  in  circumfer- 
ence. This  immense  growth  was  made  in  Butte 
county,  where  the  hemp  was  planted  thinly  for  seed; 
but  where  sown  thicker  for  fiber  it  averaged  16  feet 
in  height  and  1$  inches  in  circumference.  This  crop 
was  grown  without  rain  or  irrigation,  and  produced 
about  H  tons  to  the  acre.  The  test  was  made  on  a 
tract  of  200  acres,  and  the  yield  was  about  300  tons. 
We  received  samples  of  this  fiber,  and  it  was  pro- 
nounced by  experts  to  be  superior  to  any  grown  in 
the  world. 

Good  Roads. — We  notice  with  commendation  the 
action  taken  in  Sacramento  county  by  the  issuance 
of  $75,000  in  bonds  for  road  improvement.  The  bond 
plan  was  first  suggested,  we  believe,  by  this  Board, 
when  we  advised  in  one  of  our  reports  the  formation 
of  road  districts,  to  raise  funds  for  the  building  of 
permanent  roadways.  We  predict  that  every  county 
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in  the  State  will  follow  the  example  set  by  Sacra- 
mento when  the  road  is  completed,  thereby  showing 
the  farming  community  what  a  permanent  roadway 
means  to  the  prosperity  of  those  living  adjacent 
thereto. 

An  object  lesson  is  the  most  forcible  argument 
that  can  be  used.  Money  thus  expended,  even  if  a 
debt  is  loaded  on  us,  will  improve  the  facilities  of  a 
section  thus  favored  to  an  extent  that  cannot  be 
readily  estimated.  We  hope  for  more  bond  issues 
for  road  building. 


THE  VINEYARD. 


Vine  Pruning. 


NUMBER  IV. — CONCLUDED. 


By  F.  T.  Bioletti,  in  Bulletin  119  of  the  Experiment  Station  of  the 
University  of  California. 

Summer  Pruning. — Some  form  of  summer  or  green 
pruning  is  practiced  in  most  California  vineyards,  if 
in  the  term  we  include  all  the  operations  to  which 
the  green  shoots  are  subjected.  There  seems,  how- 
ever, to  be  little  system  used,  and  very  little  under- 
standing of  its  true  nature  and  object.  In  general, 
it  may  be  said  that  green  pruning  of  the  vine  is  least 
needed  and  often  harmful  in  warm,  dry  locations  and 
seasons  and  of  most  use  under  cool  and  damp  condi- 
tions. The  principal  kinds  of  green  pruning  are: 
1.  Pinching.  2.  Suckering  and  sprouting.  3.  Top- 
ping.   4.  Removal  of  leaves. 

Pinching  consists  in  removing  the  extreme  grow- 
ing tip  of  a  young  shoot.  It  is  necessary  to  remove 
only  about  half  an  inch  to  accomplish  the  purpose  of 
preventing  further  elongation  of  the  shoot,  as  all 
growth  in  length  takes  place  at  the  extreme  tip. 
The  immediate  result  of  pinching  is  to  concentrate 
the  sap  in  the  leaves  and  blossoms  of  the  shoot,  and 
finally  to  force  out  the  dormant  buds  in  the  axils  of 
the  leaves.  It  has  been  found  useful  in  some  cases 
to  combat  coulure  or  dropping  with  heavy-growing 
varieties,  such  as  the  Clairette  Blanche.  It  is  also 
of  use  in  preventing  unsupported  shoots  from  becom- 
ing too  long  while  still  tender  and  from  being  broken 
off  by  the  wind.  It  can,  of  course,  be  used  only  on 
fruiting  shoots,  and  not  on  shoots  intended  for  wood 
for  the  following  year. 

Suckering  is  the  removal  of  shoots  that  have  their 
origin  below  or  near  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The 
shoots  should  be  removed  as  thoroughly  as  possible, 
the  enlargement  at  the  base  being  cut  off  in  order  to 
destroy  the  dormant  basal  buds.  An  abundant 
growth  of  suckers  indicates  either  careless  sucker- 
ing of  former  years,  which  has  allowed  a  mass  of 
buds  below  the  ground — a  kind  of  subterranean 
arm — to  develop,  or  too  limited  an  outlet  for  the  sap. 
The  latter  may  be  due  to  frost  or  other  injuries  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  vine,  but  is  commonly  caused 
by  too  close  pruning. 

Sprouting  is  the  removal  of  sterile  shoots  or 
"  water  sprouts  "  from  the  upper  part  of  the  vine. 
Under  nearly  all  circumstances  this  is  an  unneces- 
sary and  often  a  harmful  operation,  especially  in 
warm,  dry  locations.  An  exception  may,  perhaps, 
be  made  under  some  conditions  of  varieties  like  the 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  which  has  a  strong  tendency 
to  produce  "  water  sprouts,"  and,  growing  through 
the  bunches,  injure  them  for  table  and  drying  pur- 
poses. 

Water  sprouts  are  produced  from  dormant  buds 
in  the  old  wood;  and  as  these  buds  require  a  higher 
sap  pressure  to  cause  them  to  start  than  do  the 
fruitful  buds,  the  occurrence  of  many  water  sprouts 
indicates  that  too  limited  a  number  of  fruitful  buds 
has  been  left  upon  the  vine  to  utilize  all  the  sap 
pumped  up  by  the  roots.  To  remove  these  water 
sprouts,  therefore,  while  they  are  young  is  simply  to 
shut  off  an  outlet  for  the  superabundant«ap  and  thus 
to  injure  the  vine  by  interfering  with  the  water 
equilibrium,  or  to  cause  it  to  force  out  new  water 
sprouts  in  other  places.  Any  vigorous  vine  will  pro- 
duce a  certain  number  of  water  sprouts,  but  they 
should  not  be  looked  upon  as  utterly  useless  and 
harmful  because  they  produce  no  grapes.  On  the 
contrary,  if  not  too  numerous,  they  are  of  positive 
advantage  to  the  vine,  being  so  much  increase  to  the 
feeding  surface  of  green  leaves.  Water  sprouts 
should  be  removed  completely  during  the  winter 
pruning,  and  the  production  of  too  many  the  next 
year  prevented  by  a  more  liberal  allowance  of  bear- 
ing wood. 

Topping,  or  cutting  off  the  ends  of  shoots,  is  done 
by  means  of  a  sickle  or  long  knife.  At  least  two  or 
three  leaves  should  be  left  beyond  the  last  bunch  of 
grapes.  The  time  at  which  the  topping  is  done  is 
very  important.  When  the  object  is  simply  to  pre- 
vent the  breaking  of  the  heavy,  succulent  canes  of 
some  varieties  by  the  wind,  or  to  facilitate  cultiva- 
tion, it  must,  of  course,  be  done  early,  and  is  well 
replaced  by  early  pinching.  These  objects  are,  how- 
ever, better  attained  by  appropriate  methods  of 
planting  and  training.  Early  topping  is  inadvisable 
because  it  induces  a  vigorous  growth  of  laterals 
which  make  too  dense  a  shade,  and  it  may  even 
force  the  main  eyes  to  sprout  and  thus  injure  the 
wood  for  the  next  year.  The  legitimate  function  of 
topping  is  to  direct  the  flow  of  food  material  in  the 


vine  first  into  the  fruit  and  second  into  the  buds  for 
the  growth  of  the  following  year.  If  the  topping  is 
done  while  the  vine  is  in  active  growth,  this  object  is 
not  attained;  one  growing  tip  is  simply  replaced  by 
several.  In  this  way,  in  rich,  moist  soils,  vines  are 
often,  by  repeated  toppings,  kept  in  a  continual 
state  of  production  of  new  shoots;  and  as  these  new 
shoots  consume  more  food  than  they  produce,  the 
crop  suffers.  Not  only  does  the  crop  of  the  current 
year  suffer,  but  still  more  the  crop  of  the  following 
year,  for  the  vine  devotes  its  energy  to  producing 
new  shoots  in  the  autumn  instead  of  storing  up  re- 
serve food  material  for  the  next  spring  growth.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  topping  is  done  after  all  leaf 
growth  is  over  for  the  season,  the  only  effect  is  to 
deprive  the  vine  of  so  much  food- absorbing  surface. 

The  topping,  then,  should  be  so  timed  that,  while 
a  further  lengthening  of  the  main  shoot  is  prevented, 
no  excessive  sprouting  of  new  laterals  is  produced. 
The  exact  time  differs  for  locality,  season  and  va- 
riety, and  must  be  left  to  the  experience  and  judg- 
ment of  the  individual  grower. 

Removal  of  Leaves. — In  order  to  allow  the  sun  to 
penetrate  to  and  aid  the  ripening  of  late  grapes,  it 
is  often  advisable  late  in  the  season  to  lessen  the 
leafy  shade  of  the  vine.  This  should  be  done  by  re- 
moving the  leaves  from  the  center  of  the  vines,  and 
not  by  cutting  away  the  canes.  In  this  way  only 
those  leaves  are  removed  which  are  injurious,  and  as 
much  leaf  surface  as  possible  is  left  to  perform  the 
autumn  duty  of  laying  up  food  material  for  the 
spring.  The  removal  of  leaves  should  not  be  exces- 
sive; and,  if  considerable,  should  be  gradual,  other- 
wise there  is  danger  of  sunburn.  It  is  best,  first,  to 
remove  the  leaves  from  below  the  fruit.  This  allows 
free  circulation  of  the  air  and  penetration  of  the 
sun's  rays  which  warm  the  soil  and  are  reflected 
upon  the  fruit.  This  is  generally  sufficient,  and  in 
any  case  only  the  leaves  in  the  center  of  the  vine — 
and  especially  those  which  are  beginning  to  turn 
yellow — shouid  be  removed. 

Treatment  of  Varieties. — In  the  list  of  varieties 
which  follows,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  indicate 
the  mode  of  pruning  which  is  likely,  in  the  light  of 
our  present  knowledge,  to  give  the  best  results  for 
each  variety.  It  should  be  understood,  however, 
that  it  is  to  some  extent  tentative  and  provisional. 
Many  of  the  varieties  have  proved  successful  in  cer- 
tain soils  and  locations  when  pruned  in  the  way  in- 
dicated, but  others  have  never,  so  far  as  we  know, 
been  tested  in  the  way  proposed.  As  these  latter, 
however,  have  proved  more  or  less  unsuccessful 
under  the  common  methods  of  treatment,  the  method 
proposed  is  the  one  which  seems  most  suitable  to 
their  habit  and  general  characters.  It  seems  prob- 
able that  the  tendency  to  coulure  of  some  varieties, 
such  as  the  Muscat,  Malbeck,  Merlot,  Clairette,  etc., 
can  be  combatted  to  a  great  extent  by  appropriate 
methods  of  pruning  and  training.  Unevenness  of 
ripening  and  liability  to  sunburn  of  Tokay,  Zin- 
fandel,  etc.,  can  doubtless  be  controlled  by  the  same 
means. 

Very  few  varieties  succeed  under  strictly  short 
pruning — that  is,  cutting  back  to  one  and  two  eyes — 
so  that  for  most  of  the  varieties  in  the  first  category 
the  modification  of  short  pruning,  which  gives  fruit 
spurs  of  three  or  four  eyes  and  wood  spurs  of  one 
eye,  is  recommended. 

Type  1.  Charbono,  Cinsaut,  Mataro,  Carignane, 
Grenache,  Petit  and  Alicante  Bouschet,  Aramon, 
Mourastel,  Verdal,  Ugni  Blanc,  Folle  Blanche, 
Burger,  Zinfandel,  Gruner  Velteliner,  Peverella, 
Zierfahndler  (?),  Rother  Steinschiller  (on  poor  soils), 
Slankamenka,  Green  Hungarian  (on  poor  soils),  Blue 
Portuguese  (on  poor  soils),  Tinta  Amarella,  Mosca- 
tello  Fino,  Pedro  Ximenes,  Palomino,  Beba  (?),  Pe- 
runo,  Mantuo,  Mourisco  Branco,  Malmsey,  Mourisco 
Preto,  Feher  Szagos,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Bar- 
barossa. 

Type  2.  St.  Macaire,  Beclan  (longer  or  shorter, 
according  to  richness  of  soil),  Teinturier  male,  Mon- 
deuse,  Marsanne,  Chasselas,  Muscatel,  Grosse  Blaue, 
Sauvignon  Blanc,  Sauvignon  Vert,  Nebbiolo,  Fresa, 
Aleatico. 

Type  3.  Cabernet  Sauvignon  and  Cabernet  Franc 
(on  poor  soils  and  hillsides),  Verdot,  Tannat,  Gamai 
Teinturier,  Gros  Mansenc,  Pinots,  Meunier,  Gamais, 
Pinot  Blanc,  Pinot  Chardonay,  Rulander,  Affen- 
thaler,  Johannisberger,  Franken  Riesling  (on  hill- 
sides), Kleinberger,  Traminer,  Walschriesling,  Roth- 
gipfler,  Lagrain  (?),  perhaps  short,  Marzemino,  Blue 
Portuguese  (on  rich  soils),  Barbera,  Moretto,  Re- 
fosco,  Tinta  de  Madeira,  Tinta  Cao,  Verdelho,  Boal. 

Type  4.  Green  Hungarian,  Rother  Steinschiller 
(on  rich  soils),  Neiretta,  Mission,  West's  Prolific, 
Robin  Noir. 

Type  5.  St.  Macaire  and  Mondeuse  (ou  rich  bot- 
tom soils),  Tinta  Valdepenas,  Marsanne,  Clairette 
Blanche,  Semillon,  Sauvignon  Blanc  (on  rich  soils), 
Muscadelle  du  Bordelais,  Vernaccia  Blanca,  Furmint 
Bakator,  Tadone,  Gros  Colman,  Black  Morocco  (?), 
Cornichon  (?),  Emperor,  Tokay  (?),  Almeria,  Pizzu- 
tello,  California  Black  Malvoisie. 

Type  6.  Malbec,  Petite  Sirah  and  Serine,  Caber- 
net Sauvignon  and  Cabernet  Franc  (on  rich  bottom 
soils),  Merlot,  Gros  Mansenc  (?),  on  rich  bottom  soils, 
Chauche  Noir,  Bastardo,  Trousseau,  Plous^ard, 
Etraie  de  l'Adhui,  Chauche  Gris,  Franken  Riesling 
(on  rich  soils). 


FRUIT  PRESERVATION. 


Evaporated  Potatoes. 


J.  D.  Elmendorf  of  Spokane,  Wash.,  says  the  Re- 
view, has  recently  been  conducting  a  series  of  experi- 
ments in  evaporating  potatoes  with  a  view  of  en- 
gaging in  the  business  should  the  demand  for  the 
product  justify.  He  has  been  able  to  secure  an  ex- 
cellent quality  of  evaporated  potatoes,  which,  when 
cooked,  taste  like  and  have  all  the  chemical  ele- 
ments of  the  evaporated  vegetable. 

The  experiments  were  conducted  at  Waverly,  in 
the  Palouse  country.  A  steam  evaporator  that  was 
put  in  some  time  ago  to  dry  prunes  was  used  in  the 
experiments.  The  potatoes  were  first  peeled  and 
sliced,  then  dipped  at  once  into  salt  water.  This  was 
to  prevent  oxidization.  Then  the  slices  were  spread 
on  trays  and  dipped  into  boiling  water. 

They  were  left  there  about  ten  minutes  to  partially 
cook  and  then  removed  and  placed  in  an  evaporator. 
After  remaining  in  the  drier  about  eight  hours,  the 
potatoes  are  ready  for  the  market.  It  takes  about 
100  pounds  of  potatoes  to  make  seventeen  pounds  of 
dried  product.  Mr.  Elmendorf  said:  "  After  we  had 
some  of  the  potatoes  tasted,  to  see  if  they  retained 
their  flavor,  etc.,  we  took  a  teacupful  of  the  dried 
slices  and  boiled  them  in  the  ordinary  manner.  When 
they  had  cooked,  they  could  be  readily  mashed,  and 
could  not  be  distinguished  from  the  ordinary  mashed 
tubers.  This  will  be  probably  the  only  way 
prospectors  will  wish  to  cook  the  vegetable.  We 
learned  that  the  sliced  potatoes  are  better  than  the 
granulated  evaporated  potatoes  in  cooking,  for 
while  the  former  may  be  boiled  and  mashed  into  a 
cohesive  shape,  the  latter  when  boiled  form  a  sort  of 
potato  soup.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  boil  the 
moisture  away  without  burning  the  vegetable.  In 
the  early  spring,  possibly  in  February,  we  may  go 
into  the  business  on  a  small  scale  and  dry  a  few  car- 
loads, if  the  demand  will  warrant  us  in  doing  so.  The 
evaporated  potatoes  now  sell  for  12  cents  a  pound, 
which  does  not  leave  a  large  margin  of  profit.  One 
reason  why  the  cost  of  evaporating  potatoes  is  high 
is  that  the  industry  is  a  comparatively  new  one  and 
the  appliances  are  extremely  crude.  Much  of  the 
work  must  be  done  by  hand  instead  of  by  machin- 
ery. 

If  the  Spokane  route  to  the  Klonkike  prove  popu- 
lar, and  there  is  a  demand  for  the  product,  Mr.  El- 
mendorf will  go  ahead  and  evaporate  any  quantity. 
There  is  an  evaporator  at  Colfax.  The  operator  said 
that  if  the  demand  was  large  enough  he  would  join 
in  the  business.  He  has  experimented  with  drying 
other  vegetables  with  good  success.  String  beans 
dry  well.  Squash  has  been  dried  successfully  and 
makes  a  delicious  product. 

An  Oregon  Evaporator. — Mr.  Adam  Fleckenstein  of 
Woodlawn,  Oregon,  is  following  a  system  which  ap- 
pears to  the  Oregon  Agriculturist  to  have  some  ad- 
vantages over  any  other  that  it  has  knowledge  of. 
For  washing  the  potatoes  he  has  a  large  open  cylin- 
der revolving  in  a  tank  of  water.  The  cylinder  will 
take  a  sack  of  potatoes  at  a  time,  and  it  is  rotated 
by  a  crank.  The  potatoes  are  in  this  way  washed 
very  quickly.  He  then  places  the  potatoes  on  trays 
and  puts  them  in  a  steam  box  and  steams  until  thor- 
oughly done.  They  are  then  allowed  to  cool.  When 
cold,  they  are  peeled  and  dumped  on  a  tray  made 
with  quarter-inch  mesh  wire.  This  tray  is  placed 
over  a  regular  evaporator  tray  on  which  cheese  cloth 
is  spread.  A  piece  of  board  about  3  inches  wide  and 
8  inches  long,  fitted  with  a  handle  that  can  be 
gripped  with  both  hands,  is  used  to  force  the  pota- 
toes through  the  upper  tray  onto  the  lower  one.  It 
is  then  very  little  work  to  spread  the  potato  uni- 
formly on  the  lower  tray,  and  it  is  ready  for  the 
evaporator.  There  is  a  great  deal  less  waste  in  this 
way  than  when  the  potatoes  are  peeled  raw.  The 
character  of  the  dried  product  is  also  believed  to  be 
superior  in  quality.  Both  Mr.  Fleckenstein  and  one 
of  his  neighbors  who  has  adopted  the  system  secure 
about  twenty-three  pounds  of  dried  potato  to  the 
sack. 

Dried  California  Prunes. 


The  dried  plum  and  prune  trade  is  rapidly  taking 
up  a  leading  position,  and  bids  fair  to  prove  a  gigan- 
tic feature  of  the  fruit  trade  of  the  future.  As  is 
getting  more  generally  known,  the  Californian  fruit 
growers  have  made  a  bold  bid  for  the  major  portion 
of  the  trade,  and  will  undoubtedly  have  what  they 
seek.  The  French  prune  shippers  have  felt  alarmed 
at  the  headway  the  Californian  prune  growers  have 
made.  They  now  send  their  supplies  into  France 
freely,  and  the  fruits  meet  a  ready  sale  and  good  re- 
ception on  account  of  their  quality  alone.  So  suc- 
cessful have  the  shippers  been  during  the  past  year 
that  they  have  decided  to  deal  with  the  business  on 
a  more  extensive  scale,  so  that  next  year  important 
developments  may  be  expected.  The  dried  plum  and 
prune  business  is  an  important  one.  We  should  like 
to  see  it  developed  as  much  as  possible.  The  fruit 
thus  preserved  is  wholesome,  nutritious  and  of  great 
dietetic  value.  At  present  we  have  supplies  on  the 
English  markets  from  France,  California  and  Bosnia. 
For  years  the  choice  bottled  "Imperials"  brand  have 
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had  the  run  of  the  trade,  and  it  will  be  astonishing 
to  find  the  California  prune  senders  eclipsing  this 
well  known  brand.  It  is  clear  to  our  mind  that,  so 
far  as  one  or  two  different  sorts  of  fruits  are  con- 
cerned, both  French  and  dried,  that  the  French 
producers  will  have  to  stand  against  the  finest  sup- 
plies of  fruit  which  the  skill  of  the  California  fruit 
grower  can  raise  and  preserve.  Whether  they  can 
hold  their  own,  only  the  future  can  show.— London 
Fruit  Grower. 


THE  SWINE  YARD. 


The   Government   Proclaims  a  Cure  for 
Hog  Cholera. 

One  of  the  most  important  announcements  ever 
made  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  con- 
veys the  welcome  information  that  hog  cholera  and 
swine  plague,  two  diseases  which  have  baffled  treat- 
ment and  occasioned  losses  amounting  to  many  mil- 
lions, are  demonstrated  to  be  amenable  to  an  anti- 
toxin virus  which  is  both  preventive  and  curative  in 
its  effects.  California  has  been  lightly  injured  by 
these  diseases  because  of  the  superior  sanitary  con- 
ditions under  which  our  hogs  are  grown  in  their 
open-air  life;  but  still  California  has  lost  enough  to 
make  our  swine  growers  keenly  alive  to  the  import 
of  the  announcement. 

Confidence  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.—  J ames 
Wilson,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  is  credited  with 
speaking  on  Jan.  15  as  follows:  "The  Department 
of  Agriculture  is  satisfied  that  the  beginning  of  the 
end  of  hog  cholera  has  been  reached.  Experimenta- 
tions with  inoculation  have  been  carried  on  throughout 
the  summer  in  Page  county,  la.,  and  in  other  places, 
but  those  in  the  locality  named  give  great  promise. 
The  department  first  received  a  report  from  the  sci- 
entists at  work  there  that  65  per  cent  of  the  herds 
were  being  saved,  then  that  75  per  cent  were  being 
saved,  and  the  latest  reports  just  to  hand  show  that 
82  per  cent  were  saved,  while  85  per  cent  of  the 
herds  died  where  the  new  remedy  was  not  used.  Sci- 
entists in  the  department  are  satisfied  that  this  per- 
centage can  be  increased  to  90  very  easily." 

The  Government  Should  Furnish  the  Serum. — Secre- 
tary Wilson  continues:  "  It  will  be  necessary  to 
build  sheds  at  once  and  tie  up  the  animals  used  in 
preparing  serum.  Dr.  Salmon,  chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry,  estimates  that  it  will  cost  about 
10  cents  to  prepare  a  dose  of  serum  under  the  pres- 
ent arrangements — that  is,  enough  for  the  inocula- 
tion of  one  hog.  The  Government,  in  my  opinion, 
should  bear  the  expense  until  the  people  are  well 
satisfied  that  the  remedy  is  efficacious  and  is  a  sure 
cure  for  cholera.  After  the  merits  of  the  serum  have 
been  established,  it  will  be  proper  to  permit  com- 
merce to  take  it  up  and  supply  the  market.  The 
danger  of  allowing  private  enterprise  to  take  up  its 
manufacture  at  present  is  apparent.  Some  unscru- 
pulous dealers  might  prepare  an  inferior  article, 
which  would  not  only  entail  heavy  loss  upon  the 
farmers  who  used  it,  but  would  turn  them  against 
the  genuine  serum,  which  seems  to  be  an  exception- 
ally meritorious  article.  The  department  considers 
hog  cholera  relief  by  inoculation  as  beyond  the  ex- 
perimental period,  but  it  will  be  necessary  for  the 
department  to  continue  experiments  for  some  time, 
until  the  people  become  assured  of  the  efficacy  of  the 
new  remedy  and  understand  the  proper  method  of 
its  application." 

Dr.  Salmons  Statement. — The  following  letter,  de- 
scribing the  Page  county  experiments,  have  been 
sent  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  by  Dr.  Salmon, 
chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry:  I  have  the 
honor  to  state  concerning  the  experiments  made  dur- 
ing the  past  summer  for  the  control  of  the  hog  chol- 
era that  the  treatment  with  anti-toxin  serum  gave 
even  better  results  than  were  expected  from  it,  and 
that  this  method  constitutes  a  satisfactory  plan  for 
treating  the  disease  and  preventing  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  loss.  This  method  is  the  out- 
growth of  experiments  that  have  extended  over  the 
past  twelve  years.  Every  point  in  the  process  is 
based  upon  careful  and  extended  scientific  experi- 
ments, and  there  can  consequently  be  no  doubt  of  the 
efficacy  of  the  treatment,  although  many  details  in 
the  preparation  of  the  serum  will  no  doubt  be  modi- 
fied. 

The  Serum. — This  serum  is  made  upon  the  same 
principle  as  the  anti-toxin  of  diphtheria,  which  has 
given  such  extraordinary  results  in  the  treatment  of 
that  disease.  We  have  used  both  horses  and  cattle 
and  have  obtained  good  results  from  both  species  of 
animals.  In  order  to  obtain  the  serum  a  horse  or 
cow  is  inoculated  with  the  hog  cholera  virus,  begin- 
ning with  small  quantities  and  repeating  the  inocu- 
lation with  larger  doses  after  suitable  intervals  of 
time,  until  the  resistance  of  the  animal  is  raised  to 
the  highest  practicable  point.  The  blood  of  such  an 
animal  when  injected  under  the  skin  of  swine  has 
both  a  preventive  and  curative  action. 

Two  Diseases  Met  by  One  Treatment. — As  there  are 
two  diseases  of  swine— hog  cholera  and  swine  plague 


— to  be  combated,  we  have  prepared  a  compound 
serum  which  acts  as  a  preventive  and  cure  for  both 
diseases.  This  serum  was  first  tested  on  small  ani- 
mals in  the  laboratory  and  found  to  prevent  the  dis- 
ease in  them,  and  last  fall  it  was  tested  in  Page 
county,  la.,  upon  eight  herds  of  swine  containing  278 
animals.  The  owner  of  one  of  these  herds,  containing 
thirty-four  animals,  did  not  carry  out  the  directions 
for  the  care  of  his  animals  and  began  treating  them 
with  some  proprietary  medicine.  He  also  is  said  to 
have  killed  some  for  examination,  so  that  with  this 
one  herd  it  is  difficult  to  learn  the  exact  effect  of  the 
remedy.  However,  including  this  herd,  there  were 
but  fifty-nine  animals  lost  out  of  278,  or  21.3  per 
cent,  while  in  untreated  herds  which  were  kept  un- 
der observation  about  85  per  cent  of  the  animals 
died.  Leaving  this  one  herd,  from  which  definite  re- 
turns as  to  cause  of  death  could  not  be  obtained,  out 
of  the  calculation,  there  were  214  animals  treated, 
of  which  eighty-six  were  sick  and  only  thirty-nine 
died.  Consequently,  82.8  per  cent  of  the  animals  in 
these  herds  were  saved.  As  a  better  quality  of 
serum  can  undoubtedly  be  prepared  with  more  ex- 
perience, it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  this  per- 
centage can  be  maintained  hereafter.  The  cost  of 
this  serum  is  about  10  cents  per  head  of  animals 
treated,  one  dose  being  sufficient. 

Government  Distribution. — I  would  recommend  that 
the  serum,  at  least  for  the  next  year,  be  made  by 
the  bureau  and  distributed  in  large  quantities,  in  or- 
der to  demonstrate  its  efficacy  upon  a  more  extended 
scale.  If  this  is  not  done,  its  manufacture  will  be  un- 
dertaken by  numerous  private  concerns,  which  will 
charge  exhorbitant  rates  and  which  will  be  tempted 
to  supply  an  inferior  product.  As  the  farmers  will 
have  no  way  of  determining  the  quality  of  this  before 
purchase  they  will  be  greatly  imposed  upon  and  may 
lose  faith  in  the  remedy  before  they  have  properly 
tested  it.  The  losses  from  cholera  have  been  enor- 
mous during  the  past  few  years,  reaching,  according 
to  some  estimates,  $100,000,000  a  year.  Congress 
has  appropriated  an  abundance  of  money  for  the  in- 
vestigations, and  now  that  a  remedy  has  been  dis- 
covered, it  will  be  of  even  more  benefit  to  the  stock 
raisers  of  the  country  to  put  that  remedy  in  their 
hands  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible,  it  requires 
from  three  to  four  months  to  put  a  horse  or  cow  in 
condition  to  supply  the  serum,  consequently  any  ac- 
tion taken  for  this  year  should  be  begun  soon.  In  my 
opinion,  the  bureau  should  be  in  position  to  furnish 
2,000,000  doses  of  serum  during  the  next  year.  To 
do  this  would  require  an  expenditure  of  about  $200,- 
000.  I  would  therefore  recommend  that  Congress  be 
asked  to  add  this  amount  to  the  appropriation  for 
the  bureau,  and  to  make  $100,000  of  it  immediately 
available. 

THE  DAIRY. 

Reasons  Why  a  Dairy  School   Should  Be 
Established. 

By  Wm.  H.  Roussel,  Manager  of  ttfe  Dairymen's  Union,  at  the 
January  meeting  of  the  San  Francisco  Farmers'  Club. 

During  the  past  six  years  California  has  advanced 
in  the  manufacture  of  butter  so  as  to  place  herself 
on  almost  an  even  basis  with  other  countries,  but 
the  advancement  seems  to  have  taken  place  only  so 
far  as  the  appliances  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
butter  are  concerned,  these  having  been  improved 
upon  from  time  to  time  by  those  experienced  in  this 
particular  line  of  machinery  and  also  by  creamery- 
men  and  butter  makers,  who  being  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  the  more  improved  methods  of  manu- 
facture, adopted  the  improvements. 

The  First' Creameries. — Now,  when  the  creameries 
were  first  built  upon  the  Pacific  coast,  it  was  a  diffi- 
cult matter  to  induce  dairymen  to  patronize  the 
same,  and  it  was  almost  impossible  to  convince  the 
old-time  dairyman  and  butter  maker  that  the 
creamery  process  would  not  only  bring  them  a  bet- 
ter resuit,  but  a  better  quality  of  goods.  It  may 
seem  strange  to  the  average  person  that  under 
these  conditions  it  was  possible  to  secure  a  creamery 
at  all,  but  when  a  few  creameries  were  built  and  the 
product  of  the  same  forwarded  to  market  and  sold 
from  4  to  5  cents  above  the  average  price  of  dairy 
butters  in  the  vicinities  of  the  creameries,  the  dairy- 
men from  other  sections  were  anxious  to  have  a 
creamery  in  their  locality,  although  still  believing 
that  it  was  impossible  to  manufacture  a  superior 
article  in  the  creamery  to  that  they  were  already 
manufacturing  in  their  dairies,  but  inasmuch  as  the 
creamery  secured  for  them  a  better  price  they  were 
willing  to  try  that  method,  the  only  inducement  be- 
ing an  increased  revenue.  It  is  further  noticeable 
that  a  large  number  of  creameries  were  built  by 
what  is  called  a  "  promoter,"  or  representative  of 
some  large  creamery  institution,  who  would  go  into 
a  certain  location  and  work  up  a  creamery  plant, 
securing  sufficient  subscriptions  for  the  purpose  of 
building — ignoring  the  fact  that  the  location  was 
unadapted  for  anything  of  the  kind.  In  consequence 
of  this  we  find  in  several  portions  of  the  State  plants 


that  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $6000  standing  idle, 
with  no  milk  to  keep  them  running.  In  the  course 
of  a  few  years  the  State  from  north  to  south  became 
pretty  well  covered  with  creameries,  about  one-half 
of  which  are  paying  investments,  the  balance  a  bur- 
den upon  the  dairymen.  And  as  the  amount  of 
creamery  butter  increased  to  a  great  extent,  and 
the  demand  for  this  class  of  stock  baving  increased 
likewise,  the  difference  in  price  suggested  to  the 
dairyman  manufacturing  his  product  under  the  old 
method  to  put  up  a  creamery  of  his  own  by  purchas- 
ing a  wooden  stamp  for  about  $3,  the  result  being 
that  the  average  quality  of  creamery  butter  appear- 
ing upon  the  market  for  consumption  is  about  25% 
less  than  the  average  quality  of  that  being  manu- 
factured. 

Again,  we  find  that  in  certain  locations  where 
creameries  have  been  established  it  is  impossible  for 
them  to  manufacture  a  first-class  article,  and  in 
many  cases  an  article  that  will  not  grade  up  in  qual- 
ity to  that  of  the  average  dairy,  and  which  when 
placed  upon  the  market  does  not  command  a  price 
equal  to  that  of  dairy  butter,  and  when  the  manage- 
ment of  the  creamery  is  called  upon  to  explain  the 
cause  of  this,  the  blame  as  a  rule  is  thrown  upon  the 
agents  who  may  be  handling  the  product  of  the 
creamery. 

Need  of  Education. — Now  the  question  arises  as  to 
how  these  conditions  may  be  remedied.  In  my 
opinion  it  is  certainly  through  proper  education. 
Heretofore  it  has  been  a  great  deal  like  taking  a 
man  who  has  been  raised  and  educated  upon  a  farm 
all  his  life  and  placing  him  in  the  management  of  a 
well-established  mercantile  business  and  expecting  a 
good  result.  In  other  words,  the  height  of  experi- 
ence, education  and  knowledge  has  been  forced  upon 
the  dairyman  throughout  the  State,  who  to  a  great 
extent  were  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  sources  from 
which  the  same  had  been  obtained.  Now  what  is 
wanted  is  to  begin  to  educate  the  dairyman  in  the 
first  rudiments  necessary  to  produce  that  which 
when  brought  to  the  creamery  will  enable  the  man- 
ager of  the  creamery  to  manufacture  an  article  that 
will  command  satisfactory  values  at  all  times.  To 
do  this  the  dairyman  must  be  educated  in  regard  to 
cleanliness  of  his  dairy  house,  the  method  of  feeding 
his  cows,  the  purity  of  the  water  which  the  cows 
drink,  the  cleanliness  of  the  cans  in  which  the  milk  is 
transported  to  the  creamery,  and  above  all  to  know 
that  water  when  mixed  with  milk  will  not  produce  a 
larger  proportion  of  butter  fat.  If  they  were  edu- 
cated in  this  line  particularly  many  would  not,  as 
they  now  do,  find  fault  with  the  test  given  them  on 
their  milk  when  received  by  the  manager  of  the 
creamery.  It  is  also  necessary  that  creamerymen 
should  be  educated  in  the  handling  of  the  machinery 
and  other  articles  connected  with  the  creamery,  for 
in  many  places  the  manager  of  the  creamery  is 
selected  promiscuously  from  old-time  butter  makers 
who  know  nothing  whatever  regarding  the  delicate 
machinery  used  in  the  new  methods. 

Causes  of  Bad  Products. — Further,  in  being  edu- 
cated as  regards  cleanliness,  creameries  are  often 
found  in  a  filthy  condition,  and  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  state  that  if  all  the  cows  in  a  certain  district 
were  tested  with  the  tuberculin  test  and  those  found 
in  an  unhealthy  condition  killed,  only  the  milk  of  the 
healthy  cows  being  brought  to  the  creamery,  after 
being  manufactured  into  butter  the  germs  of  disease 
that  now  exist  in  some  of  the  creameries  of  this 
State  would  produce  more  sickness  among  the  con- 
sumers than  would  the  milk  taken  from  the  diseased 
cows.  In  several  cases  during  my  experience  in 
handling  dairy  products  I  have  found  that  butter 
when  received  and  left  to  stand  for  twenty-four 
hours  produced  a  fungus  growth  or  mould.  When 
investigation  was  made  regarding  the  cause,  in  no 
case  could  the  creameryman  give  a  reason  for  it, 
but  upon  sending  an  expert  to  the  creamery  it  was 
found  the  water  used  was  either  taken  from  a  filthy 
well,  a  stagnant  pool  or  from  a  tank  that  had  not 
been  cleaned  in  a  number  of  years. 

A  Dairy  School  Demanded. — It  is  unnecessary  to 
go  into  further  details  regarding  dairying  to  state 
the  fact  that  to  commence  on  the  roof  to  put  up  a 
building  is  wrong.  The  dairymen  of  this  State 
should  have  been  educated  in  the  proper  method  of 
handling  their  product  at  home  previous  to  delivery 
of  the  same  to  the  creamery,  and  the  creameryman 
or  manager  should  be  competent  in  the  handling  of 
anything  in  connection  with  the  creamery  before  a 
creamery  is  built  in  any  section  of  the  State.  And 
although  it  is  barely  possible  that  if  a  representative 
were  to  go  among  the  dairymen  in  some  parts  of  the 
State  he  would  not  secure  enough  signatures  to  war- 
rant the  establishment  of  a  dairy  school,  the  fact 
still  remains  that  there  are  enough  progressive 
dairymen  in  this  State  who  would  be  only  too 
anxious  to  have  their  sons  educated  in  this 
special  line.  Further,  there  are  a  great  many 
young  men  in  the  cities  who  would  be  perfectly  will- 
ing to  attend  a  dairy  school  and  become  conversant 
with  all  points  necessary  to  enable  them  to  secure  a 
position  in  a  creamery.  But  it  is  certain  that  the 
students  will  not  attend  a  dairy  school  if  there  is  no 
dairy  school  in  existence,  and  they  will  not  become 
educated  if  they  do  not  know  where  to  find  a 
teacher.  The  school  is  certainly  wanted  and  ought 
to  be  established. 
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Roads  and  Roadside  Tree  Planting. 


By  A.  H.  Smiley  of  Redlands  at  the  University  Farmers'  Inst- 
itute in  Los  Angeles. 

It  would  be  superflous  to  say  anything  about  the 
importance  of  good  roads  to  a  country,  for  their 
inestimable  value  is  conceded  everywhere.  But  I 
venture  to  say  that  better  roads  can  be  obtained  in 
southern  California  at  moderate  expense,  taking  the 
whole  year  round,  than  in  any  of  the  States  east  of 
the  Rockies  and  north  of  the  Gulf  States,  where  the 
breaking  up  of  the  frosted  ground  in  the  spring  and 
the  alternation  of  snow  and  rain  and  warm  and 
cold  weather  all  winter  long,  plays  havoc  with  the 
roads;  while  the  absence  of  frost  here  and  the  ex- 
treme suddenness  with  which  the  ground  dries  up 
after  rain,  provided  the  ground  is  properly  shaped 
and  drained,  makes  them  very  passable  all  the  year 
round.  In  less  than  half  a  day  after  a  long  rain, 
where  the  roads  are  properly  cared  for,  the  horses' 
feet  will  ring  upon  the  firm,  hard  ground. 

The  materials  at  command  for  roads  almost  every- 
where are  adobe,  loam  and  sand.  An  adobe  soil 
makes  a  firm,  hard  road  in  dry  weather,  but  after  a 
prolonged  rain  and  much  use — well,  the  less  said 
about  it  the  better.  But  when  this  adobe  is  mixed 
with  sand  or  fine  gravel  from  the  river  bottoms  or 
washes,  which  are  nearly  always  at  hand,  it  makes 
a  superb  road.  The  simplest  way  is  to  spread  it 
thickly  over  the  road  and  let  the  wheels  grind  it  in; 
and  after  another  rain  put  on  a  second  coat,  and  so 
on  till  the  right  proportion  is  reached  and  your 
road  is  firm  and  hard  and  permanent.  On  sandy 
soils  a  heavy  coat  of  adobe  will  speedily  effect  a  cure. 
But  most  of  the  soils  of  southern  California  are 
already  of  the  proper  consistency  to  make  fine  roads. 

Narrow  Roads. — And  now  a  few  words  about  a 
very  important  matter,  viz.,  the  proper  width  of 
roads.  Many  people  seem  to  think  that  in  laying 
out  streets  for  a  new  town,  the  wider  they  make 
them  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  town  plat.  But  I 
hold  that  if  a  road  is  made  one  foot  wider  than  the 
actual  smallest  necessities  of  such  road  requires,  a 
great  mistake  is  made.  For  in  the  first  place  it 
detracts  at  once  from  its  beauty,  since  a  road  con- 
sidered merely  by  itself  has  no  inherent  beauty  of 
its  own,  though  you  may  admire  the  solid  and  sub- 
stantial way  in  which  it  is  constructed,  or  the 
smoothness  of  its  own  surface,  or  its  freedom  from 
unsightly  weeds  and  rubbish.  But  its  beauty  does 
consist  in  the  kinds  and  "disposition  of  the  trees, 
shrubs,  vines  and  flowers  that  border  it,  and  the 
houses  that  dot  its  sides,  and  the  vistas  that  it  opens 
to  the  landscape  beyond.  Then,  the  wider  the  road 
the  greater  the  cost  of  its  construction  and  its 
annual  maintenance.  Indeed,  it  is  seldom  that  a 
very  wide  road  is  properly  maintained.  If  it  is  say 
60  to  70  feet  wide  from  curb  to  curb,  as  many  roads 
in  southern  California  are,  then  people  will  use  about 
half  of  the  roadway  for  travel  and  let  the  rest  grow 
up  to  weeds  or  be  encumbered  with  rubbish.  Then 
in  the  hot  weather  there  is  a  wider  glare  of  hot 
ground  to  blind  your  eyes  and  scald  your  face,  and  it 
makes  a  greater  sweep  of  dust,  wrapping  you  round 
and  round  in  it,  making  you  look  and  feel  as  if  you 
were  a  part  of  mother  earth  herself. 

Ah,  but  you  say,  sprinkle  the  road.  But  you 
must  remember  that  the  cost  of  running  the  sprin- 
kling cart  is  doubled,  and  the  property  owners 
bordering  it,  or  the  city  fathers  (if  it  is  in  the  city) 
will  find  it  an  insupportable  burden,  and  will  let  the 
dust  fly  in  summer  and  the  mud  fly  in  winter  to  your 
heart's  discontent. 

How  Wide  then  Should  a  Road  he? — It  seems  to  me 
it  should  never  exceed  30  feet  from  curb  to  curb, 
unless  it  is  to  be  used  for  a  horse-car  or  trolly  line, 
when  eight  or  ten  feet  should  be  added.  In  a  great 
many  places  where  the  roadway  is  less  used,  passing 
through  groves  of  oranges,  lemons,  peaches  or  apri- 
cots, of  ten  or  twenty  acres  in  extent,  then  a  road 
from  18  to  25  feet  wide  is  amply  sufficient,  and  then 
whether  you  have  sidewalks  with  their  bordering 
lines  of  trees  and  shrubbery,  or  where  the  orchards 
themselves  are  allowed  to  come  close  to  the  roadside 
— in  either  case  you  are  in  close  touch  and  sympathy 
with  nature  in  some  of  her  most  beautiful  aspects, 
being  enwraped  and  enfolded  as  it  were  in  her 
beautiful  arms. 

To  enable  long-geared  wagons  to  turn  around  in 
these  narrow  roads,  it  might  be  well  every  now  and 
then  to  have  a  circular  or  oval  plot  in  the  center  of 
the  road  planted  with  trees  or  shrubbery  around 
which  the  road  could  be  carried.  Besides  the 
convenience,  these  would  make  very  pretty  varia- 
tions in  a  long  straight  road.  Some  of  you  may  have 
passed  over  the  roads  in  a  park  which  my  brother 
and  myself  own  at  the  Redlands.  These  roads  are 
mostly  18  feet  wide  or  less,  and  though  over  a  thou- 
sand visitors  pass  over  these  roads  weekly  in  the 
winter  season,  no  serious  inconvenience  has  ever  been 
experienced. 

Shaping  and  Repairing. — Another  important  mat- 
ter in  the  construction  of  roads  is  to  have  them 
heavily  rounded,  so  that  the  water,  when  it  rains, 
may  flow  off  quickly  into  the  gutters.  It  might  be 
a  good  plan  to  let  the  average  city  surveyor  fix  the 


grade  stakes  for  the  gutters,  and  then  insist  that 
they  shall  be  lowered  from  1  to  2  feet.  At  first  such 
a  road  may  seem  to  be  too  heavily  crowned,  but 
year  by  year  it  will  get  better  and  better,  while  your 
too  flatly  constructed  road  will  soon  have  deep  ruts 
and  chuck  holes  in  it,  and  if  you  are  not  very  careful 
the  main  channel  for  the  water  will  be  in  the  middle 
of  the  road  instead  of  in  the  gutters.  To  repair 
such  a  street  will  require  a  vast  amount  of  material 
to  be  drawn  from  outside  at  an  expense  that  will 
make  the  average  taxpayer  or  property  holder  open 
his  eyes  wide  in  amazement. 

After  every  winter  rain — usually  about  one  day 
after  the  rain  has  ceased  to  fall — all  roads  should 
have  a  scraper  of  some  sort  pass  over  them  to  fill  the 
ruts  and  little  depressions  where  water  is  apt  to 
settle.  This  makes  the  road  smooth  and  hard,  and 
is  a  much  more  important  matter  than  people  are 
generally  aware  of.  My  brother  and  myself,  in  our 
own  private  roads,  find  that  an  ordinary  scraper 
armed  with  steel,  such  as  orange  growers  use  to 
shape  their  lands,  serves  the  purpose  well,  and  one 
man  with  a  span  of  horses  will,  in  half  a  day,  put 
several  miles  of  narrow  road  in  excellent  condition. 

And  Now  a  Word  About  Gutters. — We  all  know  with 
what  astonishing  rapidity  deep,  unsightly  and  some- 
times dangerous  gutters  can  be  formed  by  the  winter 
rains.  To  prevent  this,  the  best  way  is  at  once  to 
put  in  stone  curbs  and  gutters,  smooth  the  latter 
with  a  coating  of  cement  to  prevent  the  growth  of 
weeds  and  to  allow  the  water  to  flow  off  freely.  In 
grading  for  such  gutters,  care  should  be  taken  not 
to  have  a  change  from  a  steeper  to  a  less  steep 
grade;  otherwise  after  every  rain  you  will  have  a  lot 
of  sand  or  gravel  to  remove  below  the  point  of  junc- 
tion of  the  two  grades.  Where  deep  cuts  have  al- 
ready been  formed  on  the  sides  of  roads  and  the 
property  owners  cannot  afford  to  put  in  cemented 
gutters,  the  next  best  thing  is  to  put  in  solid  curved 
stone  dams,  thrusting  them  well  into  the  banks  on 
either  side,  with  a  spillway  for  the  water  to  flow 
over.  The  silt  carried  down  by  the  water  will  fill 
up  the  cut  to  the  level  of  the  spillway.  If  this  is  too 
expensive,  then  make  the  dam  of  wood,  well  braced. 
When  the  fall  is  not  too  great  these  unsightly  cuts 
can  be  checked  and  often  entirely  filled  up  by  crowd- 
ing in  brush,  palm  leaves,  etc.,  making  sure  that  the 
water  cannot  get  under  the  brush. 

Sidewalks. — In  the  well  built-up  portions  of  a  town 
sidewalks  are,  of  course,  a  necessity,  and  when  well 
constructed  and  well  planned  they  add  very  much  to 
the  attractiveness  of  the  road  itself,  but  in  laying 
out  a  town,  these  sidewalks  are  often  planned  to  be 
extended  miles  away  from  the  business  center, 
through  fruit  ranches  where  the  owners  cannot 
afford  to  make  and  maintain  them,  and  these  portions 
of  the  road  being  entirely  neglected,  produce  a  thor- 
oughly forlorn  and  unkempt  appearance.  In  such 
cases  it  would  be  much  better  to  let  some  orna- 
mental trees  or  shrubbery  take  the  place  of  the 
sidewalk;  or  if  even  this  cannot  be  afforded,  then  to 
let  the  fruit  trees  come  close  to  the  side  of  the  road. 
Whichever  plan  is  pursued,  it  is  a  stern  necessity 
for  an  attractive  road  that  it  should  always  be  kept 
thoroughly  clean  and  neat  with  sharply  defined 
boundaries. 

Tree  Planting. — And  now  what  trees  shall  we  plant 
for  shade  and  ornament  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  our 
magnificent  and  graceful  pepper  tree  is  easily  the 
peer  of  any  other,  where  the  property  owners  can 
give  it  abundant  room  and  attention,  for  it  is  a 
gross  feeder  and  a  hard  drinker,  and  it  must  be 
heavily  pruned  in  its  early  stages  or  it  will  break 
down  or  be  blown  over.  A  long  double  line  of  these 
superb  trees  is  a  grand  sight,  always  arresting  the 
admiring  gaze  of  the  stranger  and  most  tenaciously 
holding  its  place  in  the  affections  of  the  old  Califor- 
nians.  Its  berries  are  strikingly  beautiful  when 
suspended  from  the  long  tapering  branchlets  and 
are  scarcely  less-  so  when  strewing  the  ground 
after  a  wind  has  swept  them  down.  But  it  too  often 
happens  that  when  these  trees  have  attained  their 
finest  proportions  and  beauty,  the  adjoining  land- 
owner, seeing  that  they  are  encroaching  heavily  upon 
his  neighboring  orange  or  other  fruit  trees,  feels 
compelled  to  cut  them  down,  and  then  desolation 
reigns. 

Date  Palms. — There  is  another  tree,  a  more  delicate 
feeder  than  the  pepper  and  therefore  not  so  objec- 
tionable to  the  fruit  rancher,  and  having  a  still  more 
tropical  aspect.  This  tree,  I  am  inclined  to  believe, 
will  by-and-by  be  generally  acknowledged  to  be  the 
most  beautiful  and  valuable  of  all  the  trees  grown 
in  southern  California.  I  allude  to  that  splendid 
palm,  the  Phoenix  Canariensis.  It  is  much  more 
expensive  to  obtain  and  it  is  much  slower  in  its 
growth  than  the  pepper,  and  never  affords  a  dense 
shade  to  a  road;  but  it  is  very  beautiful  from  the 
start,  and  every  year  it  will  become  more  and  more 
so  for  a  hundred  years.  Even  after  the  lapse  of  ten 
or  twelve  years,  nothing  can  excel  the  beauty  and 
magnificence  of  a  long  line  of  these  superb  trees. 
Another  Phoenix,  the  dactylifera,  is  very  fine,  but 
the  foilage  is  inferior,  though  the  fruit  is  excellent. 
The  California  palm  is  also  very  effective  for  street 
planting,  either  taken  alone  or  alternating  with  the 
Phcenix  Canariensis. 

Acacias. — Then  there  are  four  or  five  acacias  that 


are  very  valuable  for  street  planting.  First  there 
is  the  regular  and  stately  acacia  melanoxilonr 
then  follow  the  acacia  decurrens,  mollissima 
and  dealbata,  with  their  beautiful  foilage  of  different 
stades  of  green  and  their  superb  pendant  clusters  of 
sweet  scented  flowers.  Then  there  is  the  acacia 
seligna,  not  so  tall  as  the  others,  but  when  properly 
pruned  and  trained — all  the  acacias  need  much  prun- 
ing, but  this  more  than  others — then  it  becomes  one 
of  the  finest  of  all.  Then  there  is  the  acacia  flori- 
bunda,  very  sportive  in  its  size  and  form,  so  that 
when  you  buy  a  plant  from  the  nurseryman  you  cannot 
tell  what  kind  of  shape  it  will  finally  assume;  but 
whatever  its  form,  always  sending  out  its  wealth  of 
blossoms  nearly  the  whole  year  round,  filling  the  air 
with  its  delightful  fragrance. 

Other  Trees. — There  are  several  species  of  the  much 
despised  eucalyptus  that  are  very  valuable  for  street 
planting.  The  sugar  gum  (eucalyptus  corynocalyx) 
is  one  of  the  best.  The  graceful  viminalis  is  another, 
and  the  large  dark  green-leaved  robusta  is  another. 
With  the  robusta  much  pruning  is  necessary,  other- 
wise in  a  high  wind  great  branches  will  be  broken 
off.    The  eucalypts  look  best  in  groups. 

There  are  two  fine  species  of  the  brachychiton,  one 
of  them  resembling  the  acacia  melanoxilon,  only  much 
finer,  and  the  other  with  large  light-green  maple- 
shaped  leaves,  but  this  is  a  little  tender  at  Redlands. 
Then  for  variety,  for  it  is  very  monotonous  to  have 
many  roads  or  streets  near  each  other  planted  in 
the  same  way,  there  are  the  grevillia,  the  camphor 
tree,  the  magnolia  grandiflora,  which  does  best  near 
the  coast;  the  live  oak,  slow  of  growth  but  very  fine, 
and  for  summer  the  umbrella  tree,  the  box  elder, 
the  Lombardy  poplar,  the  silver  maple,  and  the  elms 
and  lindens. 

Where  can  you  dispense  with  the  sidewalks,  and 
the  ranch  owners  are  public-spirited  enough  to  give 
the  trees  abundant  room  and  care,  and  will  not  trim 
them  at  their  bases,  then  most  superb  effects  can  be 
produced  by  planting  long  lines  of  the  several  varieties 
of  the  cypress,  the  Monterey,  and  especially  the 
Guadaloupe  or  blue  and  the  Lawson.  Then  there  is 
the  Sequoia  gigantea,  which  is  fine  from  the  start 
though  slow  of  growth.  And  there  is  still  another 
and  finer  tree  than  either  of  the  others,  and  which 
thrives  everywhere  here — that  magnificent  product 
of  the  Himalayas,  the  Deodar  cedar. 

Diversity  in  the  Outlook.  —There  is,  it  seems  to  me, 
one  widespread  error  with  regard  to  the  roads  that 
I  must  speak  of,  though  I  hesitate  to  do  so  because 
it  seems  so  general.  It  is  this:  If  a  straight  road 
running  for  a  half  mile,  lined  with  beautiful  trees,  is 
fine — and  it  certainly  is  very  fine — then  if  it  continues 
on  for  another  half  mile  in  the  same  straight  line  and 
with  the  same  trees  bordering  it,  it  must  be  twice  as 
fine,  and  if  it  is  pushed  on  for  four  miles  in  the  same 
way,  why  then  it  is  surely  eight  times  as  fine.  Ah, 
that  is  a  dreadful  mistake,  for  in  landscape  garden- 
ing, in  the  decoration  of  streets,  as  well  as  in  the 
directions  in  which  they  run,  just  as  well  as  other 
fine  arts,  the  mathematician  is  vanity  and  very  much 
vexation  of  the  spirit.  For  here  we  want  what  we 
find  everywhere  in  nature — variety,  infinite  variety. 
We  want  changes,  sometimes  gradual  and  sometimes 
coming  with  sudden  surprise;  we  want  exquisite 
glimpses  of  near  objects  of  beauty,  or  of  the  far  off 
mountains  or  the  sea,  and  we  want  files  or  groups  of 
one  kind  of  trees  to  succeed  another  to  keep  up  our 
interest  and  gratify  our  tastes. 

Get  Good  Advice.— Nearly  all  cities  and  towns  of 
southern  California  have  outlying  districts,  often 
consisting  of  rolling  hills,  commanding  supurb  views 
of  the  mountains  or  the  sea,  or  both  together,  and 
which  they  wish  to  prepare  for  suburban  homes. 
Now  before  anything  is  permanently  arranged  about 
roads,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  of  the  highest  importance 
to  consult  a  landscape  gardener  of  acknowledged 
reputation,  as  also  a  good  engineer. 


Treatment  for  a  Horse. 


To  the  Editor:  —I  have  a  mare  about  ten  years  old,  weigh- 
ing about  1050  pounds,  which  for  two  or  three  years  past  has 
been  troubled  with  lumps  on  one  side  of  her  neck.  The  lumps 
look  as  though  a  large  worm  were  just  under  the  skin.  They 
are  quite  hard  but  not  sore,  though  they  reasonably  have 
pimples  scattered  over  them.  The  skin  in  their  immediate 
vicinity  has  a  mangy  look.  The  lumps  shift  around  slightly. 
She  occasionally  appears  to  be  quite  weak  and  dull  and  quite 
considerably  hido-bound.  This  is  remedied  in  a  measure  by 
giving  condition  powders,  though  she  never  looks  well.  She 
is  a  hearty  eater,  but  her  manure  often  smells  very  badly. 

Ophir,  Cal.  G.  G. 

Take  her  bay  away  some  night  and  in  the  morn- 
ing, before  being  fed  or  watered,  give  the  following 
purgative: 

Barbadoes  aloes  »>  drachms. 

Raw  linseed  oil  1  pint. 

Glycerine  ■  3  ounces. 

Oil  of  peppermint  %  ounce. 

Mix  and  give  in  one  dose. 

Give  one  dose  of  physic,  then  two  times  weekly 
thereafter  give  a  tablespoon  of  granular  chemically- 
pure  saltpetre.  Give  at  night,  as  it  opens  the  pores 
and  a  cold  is  apt  to  result.  In  getting  aloes  be  sure 
to  get  Barbadoes  only,  as  Cape,  Soccratine,  Horse 
or  any  other  than  Barbadoes  will  not  act  on  horses. 
Also  be  certain  to  get  raw  linseed  oil  only,  as  boiled 
would  do  more  harm  than  good.  Also  use  sulphur 
iodide  ointment  externally.        Dr.  E.  J.  Creely. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


Why  Do  We  Wait? 


Why  do  we  wait  till  ears  are  deaf 
Before  we  speak  our  kindly  word, 

And  only  utter  loving  praise 
When  not  a  whisper  can  be  heard  I 

Why  do  we  wait  till  hands  are  laid 
Close-folded,  pulseless,  ere  we  place 

Within  them  roses  sweet  and  rare, 
And  lilies  in  their  flawless  grace  ? 

Why  do  we  wait  till  eyes  are  sealed 

To  light  and  love  in  death's  deep  trance- 
Dear,  wistful  eyes— before  we  bend 
Above  them  with  impassioned  glance  1 

Why  do  we  wait  till  hearts  are  still 
To  tell  them  all  the  love  in  ours, 

And  give  them  such  late  meed  of  praise, 
And  lay  above  them  fragrant  flowers  ! 

How  oft  we,  careless,  wait  till  life's 

Sweet  opportunities  are  past. 
And  break  our  "  alabaster  box 

Of  ointment"  at  the  very  last  ! 

Oh  !  let  us  heed  the  living  friend 

Who  walks  with  us  life's  common  ways, 

Watching  our  eyes  for  look  of  love, 
And  hungering  for  a  word  of  praise  ! 

—Unknown. 


Granny's  «'  Yarbs." 


She  dosed  the  boy  with  calomel, 

Then  gave  him  catnip  tea; 
And  yet  he  didn't  feel  quite  well. 

He  had  the  grip,  you  see 

She  gave  him  tansy,  boneset,  squills, 

Rubbed  tallow  on  his  chest 
And  fed  him  lots  of  blue  mass  pills, 

Which  quickly  did  the  rest. 

By  this  time  John  could  not  get  up; 

And  as  he  lay  in  bed 
She  drenched  him  from  a  quassia  cup 

Till  he  was  nearly  dead. 

And  when  at  last  the  doctor  came, 
And  fetched  poor  Johnny  round, 

Folks  said,  "  'Twas  granny,  all  the  same, 
Kept  him  above  the  ground." 

—J.  L.  Heaton  in  "Quilting  Bee.'' 


Learning  a  Lesson. 


"  I  can  get  along  with  him,  I'm  very 
sure,"  said  Joscelind  Darkridge. 

"Nobody  could  get  along  with  him  !" 
chorused  the  three  other  Miss  Dark- 
ridges,  in  unison. 

Uncle  Black  was  the  personage  of 
whom  they  spoke— a  crabbed  ill-tem- 
pered little  old  man— who  lived  in  a 
superb  old  country  seat  among  the 
Catskills. 

He  had  money  to  leave,  but  his 
nieces  and  nephews  secretly  believed 
that  it  would  be  a  deal  easier  to  go  to 
California  or  Golconda,  or  some  of  the 
fabulous  places  and  dig  fortunes  out, 
nugget  by  nugget,  than  to  stay  at  home 
and  earn  them  by  making  themselves 
acceptable  to  an  old  gentleman  who  had 
as  many  angles  as  a  rose  diamond,  and 
as  many  prickly  spikes  of  temper  as  a 
porcupine. 

Naomi  Darkridge  had  tried  it  first. 
Naomi  was  a  soft-voiced,  slender  girl, 
with  a  head  which  reminded  one  of  a 
drooping  lily. 

"No  one  can  help  loving  Naomi," 
said  Mrs.  Darkridge,  as  she  kissed  her 
daughter  good-bye. 

But  in  three  weeks  Naomi  came  back 
half  frightened  out  of  her  wits. 

"  He  scolds  so  dreadfully,"  said  Na- 
omi. "And  he  looked  at  me  as  the 
wolf  must  have  looked  at  Little  Red 
Riding  Hood.  Oh,  mamma,  I  couldn't 
stay  there,  not  if  I  was  to  be  made 
richer  than  Mrs.  Burdett-Coutts  her- 
self." 

Magdalena  Darkridge  went  next;  but 
Magdalena,  although  a  fine,  tall  girl, 
with  a  spirit  of  her  own,  was  cowed  by 
Uncle  Black's  savage  eyes  in  less  than 
a  week. 

"I'd  sooner  sweep  crossings  for  a 
living,"  said  she,  "than  be  Uncle 
Black's  heiress." 

And  so  she  came  home  without  loss 
of  time. 

Rhoda  Darkridge,  in  no  wise  abashed 
by  the  successive  failures  of  her  sisters, 
was  the  third  one  to  try  Black  Grange 
and  its  possibilities.  But  she  also  suc- 
cumbed before  the  terrible  scourge  of 
Uncle  Black's  savage  tongue. 

"It's  scold,  snarl,  snarl,  scold,  from 
morning  till  night  !  "  said  Rhoda,  as  in 
three  days'  time  she  tearfully  related 
her  experience  to  her  parents.  "Oh, 
you  don't  know — nobody  can  know — 


what  a  dreadful  man  Uncle  Black  is  !  " 

"  Oh,  hang  the  old  scamp  !  "  said  Mr. 
Darkridge,  who  was  of  a  free-and-easy 
nature,  and  thought  his  girls  a  great 
deal  too  sweet  and  nice  to  be  snarled  at 
by  any  rich  old  miser.  "Let  him 
alone.  My  daughters  needn't  go  beg- 
ging for  any  man's  money  !  " 

But  here  Joscelind,  the  youngest, 
tallest  and  prettiest  of  the  four  girls, 
spoke  up: 

"  I'll  go  !  "  said  she. 

"  You  don't  know  what  you  are 
undertaking,"  said  Naomi,  with  a 
shudder. 

"He'd  wear  out  a  stone,"  said  Mag- 
dalena. 

"He's  a  ghoul  !  "  shuddered  Rhoda. 

"  I  can  get  along  with  him,  I  am  very 
sure,"  said  Joscelind,  brightly. 

And  she  packed  up  her  little  trunk 
and  went  to  Black  Grange. 

It  was  sunset — a  red,  flaming  sunset 
like  one  of  Gifford's  pictures — when  she 
came  up  the  terraced  flight  of  steps 
that  led  to  the  house.  Everything 
blushed  blood-red  in  the  deep  light,  and 
Joscelind  could  see  how  lovely  was  the 
scenery,  how  substantial  this  old  gray 
house,  with  its  square  towers  and  semi- 
circular, colonnaded  porch.  Uncle 
Black  stood  on  the  steps. 

"So  you  are  Joscelind?"  said  he, 
surveying  her  with  little  twinkling 
eyes,  like  glass  beads. 

"Yes,  I  am  Joscelind,"  said  the 
bright-cheeked  girl,  giving  him  a  kiss. 
You're  late  !  "  said  Uncle  Black. 

"I  am  late,"  said  Joscelind.  "I 
thought  the  old  beast  of  a  stage  never 
would  have  got  here.  The  horses  fairly 
crept  and  the  roads  were  horrid." 

"  It's  a  dreadful  warm  day,"  growled 
Uncle  Black. 

"I'm  almost  roasted,"  signed  Josce- 
lind. 

"  The  whole  summer  has  been  intol- 
erably warm,"  said  the  old  gentleman. 

"We  might  as  well  be  in  the  tropics 
and  be  done  with  it,"  retorted  Josce- 
lind, flinging  off  her  shawl  and  fanning 
herself  vehemently. 

Uncle  Black  gave  her  the  keys  that 
night,  just  as  he  had  three  times  be- 
fore given  them  to  her  three  sisters. 

"  I  shall  expect  you  to  take  charge 
of  the  whole  establishment,"  said  he. 
"The  servants  are  miserable — " 

"No  more  than  one  might  expect," 
interrupted  Joscelind,  with  a  depreca- 
tory motion  of  the  hand.  "Servants 
are  mere  frauds  nowadays  !  " 

"  And  nothing  goes  right  about  the 
place." 

"Nothing  ever  does!"  said  Josce- 
lind. 

Uncle  Black  eyed  her  queerly.  This 
was  quite  different  from  the  deter- 
mined cheerfulness  and  systematic 
good  spirits  of  her  sisters. 

At  breakfast  next  morning  Uncle 
Black  began  to  scold  as  usual. 

"Fish  again!"  said  he.  "This 
makes  four  mornings  this  week  we've 
had  fish." 

"  I  detest  fish  !  "  said  Joscelind, 
pushing  away  her  plate  with  a  grim- 
ace. 

"  And  the  rolls  heavy  again  !  " 
growled  Uncle  Black,  breaking  one 
open. 

"Please  give  me  the  plate,  Uncle 
Black,  said  Joscelind,  and  she  rang  the 
table  bell  sharply. 

Betty,  the  cook,  a  stout,  good- 
humored  Irish  woman,  made  her  ap- 
pearance. 

"  Betty,"  said  Miss  Darkridge,  "be 
so  good  as  to  throw  these  rolls  out  of 
the  window." 

Betty  stared. 

"Do  you  hear  what  I  tell  you?" 
said  Miss  Darkridge,  with  emphasis. 

And  Betty  flung  the  rolls  out  among 
the  rose  bushes,   where    they  were  i 
speedily  devoured  by  Cato,  the  New 
Foundland  dog,  and  Rob  and  Roy,  the 
two  setters. 

"But  what  am  I  to  eat  for  break- 
fast ?  "  bewailed  Uncle  Black. 

"Crackers,  of  course,"  said  Josce- 
lind. "Anything  is  better  than  im- 
perilling one's  digestion  with  such  stuff 
as  this  !  And,  Betty,  if  you  send  up 
any  more  fish  in  a  month  you  may  con- 
sider yourself  discharged  —  do  you 
hear  ?  " 

"  But,  my  dear,  I  am  rather  fond  of 
fish,"  put  in  the  old  gentleman. 


"One  can't  eat  fish  the  whole  time," 
said  Joscelind,  imperiously.  "  Here, 
Betty — this  coffee  isn't  fit  to  drink  ; 
and  the  toast  is  burned  ;  and  you  must 
have  put  the  cooking  butter  on  the 
table  by  mistake.  Let  these  errors  be 
rectified  at  once  !  " 

Betty  retired  with  an  ominous  rustle 
of  her  stiffly  starched  apron. 

"My  dear,"  said  Uncle  Black,  appre- 
hensively, "  Betty  is  a  very  old  ser- 
vant, and—" 

"  I  don't  care  if  she  is  the  age  of  Me- 
thuselah," said  Joscelind  ;  "  nobody  can 
be  expected  to  put  up  with  such 
wretched  cooking  as  this  !  " 

"I  really  think  she  is  not  so  bad, 
if—" 

"  Oh,  pray  don't  apologize  for  her, 
Uncle  Black  !  "  said  Joscelind.  "  They 
are  all  shiftless,  lazy  creatures,  who 
must  be  discharged  promptly  if  they 
don't  do  their  duties." 

Uncle  Black  began  to  look  fright- 
ened. He  had  kept  Betty,  Sylvia  and 
old  John  for  ten  years.  Was  it  possible 
that  he  had  scolded  at  them  for  ten 
years,  only  to  have  Joscelind  Darkridge 
outscold  him  now  ? 

"I  wouldn't  be  too  short  with  'em, 
my  dear,  if  I  were  you,"  he  remon- 
strated. 

"Then  let  them  do  their  duty,"  said 
Joscelind,  with  the  air  of  an  empress. 

"We  are  all  mortal,"  pleaded  Uncle 
Black. 

"  I  expect  everyone  around  me  to 
live  up  to  their  conditions,"  said  Josce- 
lind. 

Uncle  Black  ate  the  rest  of  his 
breakfast  with  but  little  appetite. 
Sylvia,  the  housemaid,  was  finishing 
dusting  his  library  when  he  entered. 

"Not  through  yet  !"  growled  Uncle 
Black,  the  fretwork  of  wrinkles  once 
more  coming  into  his  brow. 

"Sylvia,"  said  Miss  Darkridge  se- 
verely, "if  this  happens  again  I  shall 
dispense  with  your  services!  Look  at 
that  clock!  Is  this  the  time  of  day  to 
be  dawdling  about  the  rooms  with  a 
broom  and  duster?  Remember,  Mr. 
Black  does  not  pay  exorbitant  wages 
to  lie  in  bed  until  noon!  " 

"My  dear,"  said  Uncle  Black,  "Syl- 
via is  generally  a  very  good  girl,  if — " 

"Dear uncle,"  interrupted  Joscelind, 
"pray  permit  me  to  be  the  judge  of 
these  matters.  You  have  ruled  your 
household  with  a  slack  and  indulgent 
hand  altogether  too  long.  I  shall  now 
institute  a  reform." 

And  poor  Sylvia  had  never  moved 
about  so  briskly  as  she  did  that  day. 

Old  John,  the  gardener,  was  not  ex- 
empt from  his  share  of  the  general  tur- 
moil. Miss  Darkridge  chanced  to  hear 
her  uncle  reproaching  the  old  man  for 
some  fancied  neglect  in  the  flower  beds, 
whose  diamonds,  ovals  and  crescents  of 
brilliant  colors  were  the  pride  of  his 
horticultural  heart,  and  she  promptly 
came  to  his  aid. 

"  Gardening  indeed!  Do  you  call  this 
gardening?"  she  said.  "  Uncle  Black, 
I'm  astonished  that  you  keep  such  a 
man  as  that  about  the  place! 

And  the  torrent  of  taunts  and  re- 
proaches which  she  showered  upon  the 
luckless  head  of  poor  old  Join  was 
enough,  as  that  individual  observed, 
"to  make  one's  flesh  creep." 

"My  niece  is  a  young  lady  of  spirit 
and  energy,"  apologized  Mr.  Black, 
when  at  last  Joscelind  had  gone  back 
to  the  house. 

"  Verra  like  you,  sir,  verra  like 
you!"  said  old  John,  scratching  his 
bead. 

"Like  me!"  said  Mr.  Black,  slowly. 

And  he  stood  full  five  minutes,  quite 
speechless  and  motionless,  staring  at 
the  mossy  rim  of  an  ancient  sun-dial 
half  sunk  in  the  velvet  grass.  And  at 
the  end  of  five  minutes  he  spoke  two 
other  words,  and  only  two  : 


"  Like— me!  " 

"There's  no  knowin'  the  masther, 
he's  that  changed,"  said  Betty  in  the 
kitchen,  a  week  or  two  later.  "  He's  as 
mild  as  a  lamb  and  as  peaceable  as  a 
kitten." 

"Sure,  isn't  that  what  the  young 
lady  told  us,"  said  Sylvia,  "when  she 
came  down  into  the  kitchen  that  first 
morning  after  the  fire  was  lighted,  and 
told  us  she  was  goin'  to  try  an  experi- 
ment ;  we  wasn't  to  mind  a  word  she 
said,  'cause  it  was  all  by  contraries? 
'He  don't  know  what  his  temper  has 
got  to  be,'  said  she,  '  and  I'm  going  to 
show  him.'  And,  bless  her  sweet  heart, 
her  plan  has  worked  like  a  charm." 

It  had,  in  good  truth.  Uncle  Black 
was  a  changed  man.  And  Joscelind 
had  relapsed  into  the  original  sunshine 
of  her  temper — and  all  the  domestic 
wheels  of  Black  Grange  seemed  to  re- 
volve on  velvet. 

But  Uncle  Black  took  all  the  credit 
to  himself.  He  never  knew  that  Josce- 
lind had  taught  him  a  lesson. 

"We  can  get  along  very  nicely," 
said  he,  "  now  that  my  niece  has  sub- 
dued those  little  tempers  of  her." 

And  Joscelind  was  his  heiress  and 
darling  after  all — for  he  will  always  be- 
lieve that  it  was  he  "  who  formed  her 
character." 


Gems  of  Thought. 


Man's  rank  is  his  power  to  uplift. — 
George  McDonald. 

Love  of  reading  enables  a  man  to  ex- 
change the  weary  hours  which  come  to 
everyone  for  hours  of  delight. 

Too  many  people  are  singing,  "Scat- 
ter Sunshine,"  and  waiting  for  some- 
body else  to  do  it. 

The  man  who  figures  on  marrying  an 
heiress  often  finds  he  isn't  well  up  in 
mathematics. 

People  seldom  love  those  who  with- 
stand their  prejudices,  and  who  en- 
deavor to  control  their  passions. 

Words  are  not  arrows,  but  they  fly 
farther. 

Thou  shalt  bo  served  thyself  by  every  sense 
Of  service  which  thou  renderest. 

— E.  B.  Browning. 
To-morrow  has  trouble  to  lend, 

An  endless,  endless  store; 
But  I  have  as  much  as  heart  can  bold — 
Why  should  1  borrow  more  ? 

—Harriet  M.  Kimball. 
Be  of  good  cheer,  there  is  some  heart 
Ready  to  bear  with  us  a  part 
Of  burdens  which  are  on  us  cast, 
Some  one  to  love  us  to  the  last; 
Some  one  to  smooth  life's  rugged  way  ! 
Some  smile  to  cheer  us  day  by  day; 
Some  angel,  with  a  radiant  brow, 
Is  walking  with  us,  eveu  now ! 

—Henry  S.  Washburn. 

To  love  God  and  man  proves  to  be 
not  enough:  there  are  other  creatures 
to  be  taken  account  of.  As  it  now  ap- 
pears, goodness  and  gentleness  cannot 
stop  at  the  line  that  separates  human 
from  other  life.  The  heart  that  has  at- 
tained to  the  highest  sympathy  will 
manifest  its  quality  toward  other  crea- 
tures it  has  to  do  with. — Newton  M. 
Mann. 

He  fails  who  climbs  to  power  and  place 
Up  the  pathway  of  disgrace. 
He  fails  not  who  makes  truth  his  cause ; 
Nor  bends  to  win  the  crowd's  applause; 
He  fails  not  who  stakes  his  all 
Upon  the  right,  and  dares  to  fall. 
What  though  the  living  bless  or  blame? 
For  him  the  long  success  of  fame. 

— Richard  Watson  Gilder. 

The  course  of  life  is  a  thousand  trifles, 
then  some  crisis;  nothing  but  green 
leaves  under  common  sun  and  shadow, 
and  then  a  storm  or  a  rare  June  day. 
And  far  more  than  the  storm  or  the 
perfect  day  the  common  sun  and  the 
common  shadow  do  to  make  the  autumn 
rich.  It  is  the  "every  days"  that 
count.  That  must  be  made  to  tell,  or 
the  years  have  failed. — William  C.  Gan- 
nett. 


S  More  Than  He  Expected. 

-«  Gramte  state  Evaporator  Co,  Altla-  Ncb-  Junc  »»•  l8W- 

Gentlemen :— I  am  well  pleased  with  the  Cooker  I  purchased  of  you  last  fall,  and 
-jfi*  find  it  to  be  more  than  I  expected  for  the  money.    It  takes  less  fuel  than  any  other  I 
have  ever  seen.    I  think  if  more  farmers  in  this  part  of  the  country  cooked  their  hug 
^fitt  feed,  we  would  have  less  of  what  is  called  Hog  Cholera  when  we  commence  to  feed 
green  corn  in  the  Fall.  VourS truly,  S.  W.  SPENCER. 

23  gallon,  $12;  50  gallon,  $17;  100  gallon,  $24 
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Popular  Science. 


The  loftiest  active  volcano  is  Coto- 
paxi.  It  is  18,880  feet  high,  and  its 
last  great  eruption  was  in  1855. 

The  sea  round  any  desert  island 
rarely  visited  by  man,  and  distant  from 
any  mainland,  always  teems  with  fish. 

In  Arabia  excavation  by  the  wind 
forms  pits  over  two  hundred  feet  deep, 
down  to  the  hard  stratum  on  which 
the  sand  lies. 

An  English  medical  paper  queerly 
remarks  (of  one  of  many  like  fungi)  that 
the  most  wonderful  vegetable  in  the 
world  is  the  truffle,  because  it  has 
neither  roots,  stem,  flowers,  leaves 
nor  seeds. 

The  high  temperature  of  the  sun  is 
not  maintained  by  combustion;  of  this 
astronomers  are  sure.  If  the  temper- 
ature was  maintained  in  this  way  the 
sun  would  have  burnt  out  long  ago. 
Shrinkage  in  size  is  the  now  accepted 
theory  of  the  source  of  the  sun's  heat 
and  light. 

In  a  recent  address  on  the  achieve- 
ments of  hygiene,  Prof.  Kober  of  the 
Georgetown  University  quoted  the 
following  facts  to  illustrate  what  the 
introduction  of  germicides  and  antisep- 
tic methods  has  accomplished:  During 
the  Crimean  war,  many  more  than 
half  the  amputations  that  were  per- 
formed resulted  in  the  death  of  the  pa- 
tient, the  exact  percentage  of  mortality 
being  63.2.  During  the  American  civil 
war,  the  mortality  from  amputation 
was  still  48.7  per  cent.  Then  the  new 
methods  came  to  be  more  and  more 
employed,  and  in  1890  the  statistics  of 
amputation  showed  that  the  mortality 
was  but  6.9  per  cent. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  the 
negroes  in  sugar-cane  regions  depend 
to  a  considerable  extent  upon  the  juice 
of  the  cane  for  nourishment.  By  the 
use  of  Mosso's  ergograph,  Dr.  Harley 
found  that  sugar  promoted  muscular 
power  wonderfully.  On  a  fasting  day  ti 
increased  his  ability  to  work  sixty-one 
to  seventy-six  per  cent.  Taking  ordi- 
nary meals,  he  found  that  eight  and 
three-fourths  ounces  per  day  increased 
his  work  capacity  twenty-two  to  thirty- 
six  per  cent.  In  these  days,  when 
athletes  are  so  much  inclined  to  use 
special  stimulants  for  immediate  prep- 
aration for  their  contests,  it  might  be 
interesting  to  try  sugar  as  a  substitute 
for  the  possibly  injurious  preparations 
sometimes  in  vogue. 


Curious  Facts. 


The  eight  great  water  companies  of 
London  now  supply  nearly  six  million 
people  with  about  186,000,000  gallons 
of  water  a  day. 

The  longest  continued  cataleptic 
sleep  known  was  reported  from  Ger- 
many in  1892.  It  continued  four  and 
one-half  months. 

Sufferers  from  neuralgia  are  warned 
by  a  medical  writer  not  to  drink  tea, 
but  coffee  in  which  the  juice  of  a  lemon 
has  been  squeezed. 

Nearly  all  lions  are  "  left  handed.  " 
Levingston  noted  that  when  one  desired 
to  strike  a  forcible  blow  the  animal  al- 
most always  used  the  left  paw. 

The  region  about  the  Dead  Sea  is 
one  of  the  hottest  places  on  the  globe, 
and  the  sea  is  said  to  lose  one  million 
tons  of  water  a  day  by  evaporation. 

One  of  the  latest  things  in  surgery 
is  the  practice  of  embalming  an  injured 
limb  as  a  substitute  for  amputation. 
It  is  claimed  by  Dr.  Reclus  of  Paris 
that  much  more  tissue  is  thereby 
saved. 

Temper  lamp  chimneys  by  putting 
them  in  a  pan  of  cold  water  on  the 
range  and  bringing  the  water  to  boil, 
letting  the  glasses  cool  in  the  water 
after  being  removed  from  the  beat. 
If  the  brass  catches  are  not  too  tight, 
breakages  will  be  few. 

A  horticultural  wonder  in  the  shape 
of  an  apple  tree  bearing  four  crops  has 
developed  on  the  Marshall  county  farm 
of  Asher  Boyce,  near  Laposte,  Ind. 
The  first  crop  ripened  and  fell  off 
weeks  ago.  This  week  Mr.  Boyce 
picked  the  second  crop,  and  the  third 
crop,  the  apples  being  the  size  of  wal- 


nuts, is  now  ripening,  The  top  of  the 
tree  is  a  mass  of  bloom,  heralding  the 
fourth  crop. 

Fashion  Notes. 

Sleeves  to  ball  dresses  and  other 
evening  toilettes  are  suspected  rather 
than  seen. 

Tulles  and  gauzes  woven  with  filagree 
gold,  silver  or  steel  are  used  for  mak- 
ing toques.  Plain  tulle  and  gauze  will 
be  used  for  trimming  all  sorts  of  spring 
and  summer  hats,  and  closely  spangled 
tulle  will  be  used  more  for  the  puffed 
borderings  of  straw  toques. 

Some  new  and  beautiful  evening 
silks  have  tiny  turquoise,  pale  green 
and  light  rose-colored  stripes  on  a 
white  ground,  with  baby  rosebuds 
scattered  carelessly  about. 

Veiling  tulles  in  the  best  taste  are 
in  black  and  white.  The  most  fash- 
ionable mesh  is  as  tiny  as  possible. 
A  double  veil  of  Mechlin  tulle,  in  pure 
white,  is  shown  in  Paris.  Over  the 
white  tulle  an  almost  invisible  mesh 
of  black  is  worn,  showing  small  dots 
of  chenille. 

Plush  is  making  a  vigorous  bid  for 
favor  again,  and  used  in  combination 
with  Venetian  point  lace,  embroidered 
with  gold  and  silver  thread,  it  makes 
a  very  rich  dress  trimming. 

White  broadtail  is  used  for  vests  in 
cloth  gowns. 

Organdie-sublime  is  a  lovely  fabric 
for  summer  wear.  The  color  tones 
are  exceedingly  soft  and  beautiful,  and 
the  designs  are  quaint  and  bizarre, 
and  thoroughly  artistic. 

Lace  collars  and  yokes,  both  black 
and  white,  will  again  be  worn,  and  this 
particular  time  of  year,  just  before 
stock  taking,  they  can  be  bought  at 
most  reasonable  prices.  They  are  a 
good  investment  for  summer  gowns, 
and  will  besides  help  to  freshen  up 
some  pet  gown  that  has  done  duty  all 
winter. 

Blue  is  to  be  the  leading  color  in  the 
spring.  Sky  and  navy  blue,  porcelain, 
flax,  grayish  and  lavender  blues  are 
all  represented,  both  in  millinery  and 
dress  goods.  Lavender  blue  made  its 
appearance  this  winter,  and  a  few 
elegant  toilettes  of  this  shade  were 
worn  by  exclusive  women.  For  flowers 
and  other  millinery  trimmings  tur- 
quois  blue  will  be  given  sqecial  promi- 
nence. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Domestic  Hints. 


Fig  Pudding. — One  pound  of  figs, 
chopped  fine,  one  quart  of  grated 
bread,  one  cupful  of  powdered  sugar, 
one-half  cupful  of  butter,  four  beaten 
eggs  and  two  cupfuls  of  sweet  milk; 
stir  all  together,  place  in  a  pudding 
dish  and  steam  for  one  and  one-half 
hours.    Serve  with  sauce. 

Fried  Tripe,  Spanish  Style. — Roll 
slices  of  boiled  or  pickled  tripe  in  flour, 
and  fry  in  hot  lard.  Take  it  up  and 
put  in  the  pan  one  chopped  onion. 
When  this  is  brown  add  the  juice  of  a 
can  of  tomatoes,  salt,  pepper  and  a 
tablespoonful  of  pepper  sauce.  Let 
boil  up  well,  pour  over  the  tripe,  and 
serve  hot. 

Oysters  with  Mushrooms.  —  One 
quart  of  oysters  plumped;  skim  these 
out.  After  draining  the  mushrooms,  if 
the  two  liquids  do  not  make  a  pint,  add 
cream.  Thicken  this  liquid  or  sauce 
with  a  tablespoonful  of  flour  dissolved 
in  a  little  cold  water.  Let  it  boil  three 
minutes.  Previously  chopping  the 
mushrooms  very  fine,  add;  now  cook 
two  or  three  minutes.  Seasoning:  one 
teaspoonful  of  lemon  juice,  half  tea- 
spoonful  of  salt,  white  pepper.  Stir  in 
a  tablespoonful  of  butter  and  the  yolks 
of  two  eggs,  well  beaten.  Then  add 
the  oysters  and  "just  come  to  a  boil." 

iRisn  Stew. — Blanch  three  pounds 
of  mutton  chops  by  dipping  alternately 
in  hot  and  cold  water,  put  in  a  stewpan 
and  barely  cover  with  water;  let  come 
to  a  boil;  skim  carefully;  season  with 
salt,  parsley,  mace  and  a  few  whole 
pepper  corns;  boil  half  an  hour,  then 


add  a  quart  of  small  onions,  boil  half 
an  hour  longer,  and  add  a  quart  of 
small  potatoes;  boil  until  done;  lay  the 
chops  around  the  edge  of  a  platter, 
skim  out  the  potatoes  and  onions,  and 
put  in  the  middle;  thicken  the  gravy 
with  a  very  little  flour  and  pour  over 
the  vegetables.  Sprinkle  over  the 
whole  two  or  three  tablespoonfuls  of 
finely  chopped  parsley. 

Boston  Cream  Candy.  —  To  one 
pound  of  granulated  sugar  allow  one 
tablespoonful  of  vinegar,  one  teaspoon- 
ful of  flavoring,  one-half  a  teaspoonful 
of  cream  of  tartar  and  one  cupful  of 
water.  Boil  the  sugar,  vinegar,  water 
and  cream  of  tartar  together,  until  it 
snaps  when  tested  in  cold  water;  add 
the  flavoring,  pour  out  on  a  greased 
platter  and  when  cool  enough  to  han- 
dle, pull  until  white. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


A  damp  cloth  dipped  in  common  soda 
will  brighten  tinware.  Rub  briskly 
and  dash  hot  water  over  it. 

The  water  in  which  the  fresh  tongue, 
mutton  or  chicken  is  boiled  may  be 
used  for  soup  or  added  to  the  stock 
pot. 

A  jar  filler  should  long  to  every 
housekeeper  who  puts  up  preserves. 
Only  the  best  granulated  sugar  should 
be  used.  Do  not  use  cans  made  from 
tin,  but  large-mouthed  glass  jars. 

One  of  the  simplest  and  most  effi- 
cient means  of  driving  away  rats  is  to 
set  a  saucer  of  chloride  of  lime  around 
the  places  which  they  frequent.  They 
do  not  eat  the  lime,  but  its  fumes  are 
very  disagreeable  to  them  and  will 
result  in  their  leaving  the  neighbor- 
hood. 

Time  usually  required  for  cooking 
vegetables:  string  beans,  beets  and 
cabbage,  two  hours;  pease  and  onions, 
one  hour;  turnips,  three-fourths  of  an 
hour;  potatoes,  squash  and  stewed  to- 
matoes, one-half  hour;  green  sweet 
corn  on  the  ear,  eight  minutes;  when 
cut  off,  five  minutes. 

A  good  disinfectant  that  costs  very 
little  and  is  prefectly  odorless  is  made 
by  dissolving  a  heaped  teaspoonful  of 
nitrate  of  lead  in  a  quart  of  boiling 
water,  stirring  it  with  a  stick;  and 
then  adding  it  to  a  pailful  of  cold 
water.  This  will  not  stain.  It  is  use- 
ful for  the  kitchen,  sink  and  the  bath- 
room. 

Strange  as  it  may  seen,  baked  pota- 
toes are  still  occasionally  seen  on  the 
table  in  a  covered  dish.  Served  this 
way,  they  become  soggy  almost  at 
once.  After  pricking  them  with  a 
fork,  as  they  are  being  taken  from  the 
oven,  they  should  be  laid  on  a  folded 
napkin  on  a  platter,  the  napkin  folded 
so  that  one  corner  will  cover  the  pota- 
toes, in  order  to  preserve  their  heat 
without  condensing  the  steam  from 
them. 

Grilled  almonds  are  an  agreeable 
sweet  to  serve  at  a  luncheon  as  a 
change  from  the  customary  salted 
almonds.  To  prepare  them,  a  cup 
of  blanched  and  dried  almonds  is  made 
ready.  To  one  cup  of  sugar  add  one- 
half  cup  of  water,  and  boil  for  about 
ten  minutes;  then  drop  in  the  almonds 
and  continue  the  boiling  till  the  nuts 
turn  a  faint  yellow;  next  remove 
quickly  from  the  fire,  and  stir  until 
the  syrup  reaches  the  sugary  stage, 
clinging  to  the  nuts.  They  are  then 
spread  to  cool  on  a  plate  over  which  a 
piece  of  waxed  paper  has  been  laid. 
Serve  like  salted  almonds. 


Many  people  are  skeptical  regard- 
i..g  testimonials.    We  offer 

$5,000.22  Reward 

to  any  person  who  can  prove  bogus 
one  letter  that  we  publish  in  praise 
of  the  famous  veterinary  remedy 

Tuttle's  Elixir* 

Send  three  2-cent  stamps  for  post- 
age on  sample  bottle,  and  list  of  tes- 
timonials. 

UR.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  27  Beverly  St.,  Boston. 


Fruit. 

Trees  and  Vines  become 
hardier,  and  their  products  bet- 
ter colored  and  better  flavored 
when  liberally  treated  with 
fertilizers  containing  at  least 
10%  actual 

Potash. 

PPPp  An  illustrated  book  which  tells 
rlvCE  what  Potash  is,  and  how  it 

should  be  used,  is  sent  free  to 
all  applicants.    Send  your  address. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS. 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 
MEYEB,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal., 

are  our  agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


RAISIN  SEEDER  FOR  50  CTS. 

We  are  tired  of  selling 
dealers  and  waiting  90  days 
for  our  money,  so  we  will 
sell  housekeepers  at  Job- 
bers' prices. 

Send  50  cents,  and  we 
will  mail  you  postpaid  one 
of  our  best 

Bay  State  Raisin  Seeders. 

Guaranteed  to  seed  1  ft.  of 
raisins  in  5  minutes.  Simple 
to  operate  and  easy  to  clean. 

Easton  Specialty  Mfg.  Co.,  64  Federal  St.,  Boston. 

IMF»RO\/ED 

EXCELSIOR  SEED  SOWER, 

Patented  by 
Jacob  Price. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

L.  C.  MOREHOUSE, 

San  Leandro.  Cal. 

Wll.  H.  GRAY,  General 
Agent. 


HEALDS 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE. 
24  Post  Street,      ...      gan  Francisco. 

Has  a  National  reputation  for  good  work. 

Its  Departments  of  Bookkeeping  and  Business 
Practice.  Shorthand  and  Typing.  Penmanship, 
Modern  Languages.  English  Branches.  Telegraphy, 
Civil.  Mining  and  Electrical  Engineering.  Survey- 
ing, Assaying,  etc.,  are  practical  in  every  detail,  as 
is  attested  by  the  hi. 000  graduates  who  are  now 
successfully  applying  their  knowledge. 

Students  can  enter  at  any  time.  Ladies  admitted 
to  all  Departments.  Pupils  receive  individual  in- 
struction.  Twenty  teachers.   Moderate  charges. 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  College  Journal. 


o/  STRONGER  and  cost  no  more 
o  than  the  old  style. 


50 

Stanley's  Corrugated 

Steel  Hinges. 

They  do  not  break,  as  they  cannot  bind  on  the  pin. 
Good  looking  too.    Ask  for  them  at  your  dealer's. 
Send  for  descriptive  booklet  to 
THE  STANLEY  WORKS,  New  Britain  Conn. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
933  /V\rtRK.ET  STREET, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Year.  :  A.  VA1T  DER  NAILLEW,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Chlorination 
Assay,  125:  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  160.  Established  1864  Send  for  Circular. 

GOING  TO  ALASKA? 

We  Outfit  Prospectors  COMPLETELY. 
We  Do  It  BETTER  and  CHEAPER  than 
anyone  else. 

HOME  SUPPLY  CO.,  217-219-221  Drnmm  St.,  S.  F. 


DANDY  STEEL  PLOW  DOUBLETREES 

PRICE  PER  SET,  $1. 
HOOKER    &  CO., 

16  AND  18  DKUMM  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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Coast  Industrial  Notes. 


— Durinfc  '97  about  26,000,000,  gallons  of  wine 
were  produced  in  California,  at  an  average 
price  of  9  cents  per  gallOD. 

—The  graders  of  the  Valley  Road  are  at 
Bakersfield,  Cal.  The  road  will  begin  to 
operate  there  by  March  1st. 

—California  expects  to  produce  160,000  tons 
of  beet  sugar  this  season.  One-half  of  this 
will  be  consumed  in  the  State,  leaving  T5,000 
tons,  or  6250  carloads,  to  be  shipped  East. 

— L.  Terrazas  and  associates  have  been 
granted  a  concession  for  the  establishment  of 
one  or  more  packing  houses  in  the  republic  of 
Mexico.  They  must  invest  $1,000,000  in  the 
plant,  and  have  deposited  tl0,000  as  a  guar- 
antee. 

— The  Sonora,  Cal..  Democrat  says  that  the 
Stockton  and  Tuolumne  Railroad  will  posi- 
tivelv  be  built,  that  it  knows  one  person  who 
has  put  up  $100,000  in  cash,  taking  therefor 
stock  iD  the  Stockton  and  Tuolumne  Railroad, 
and  stands  ready  to  put  up  a  like  amount  at  a 
few  days'  notice. 

—Orange  shipments  from  southern  Califor- 
nia are  now  under  full  headway.  During  the 
season  they  range  from  40  to  120  carloads 
daily  over  the  Southern  Pacific,  and  at  pres- 
ent the  line  is  carrying  toward  the  East 
ninety  carloads  every  twenty-four  hours. 
Three  hundred  boxes  go  to  the  car,  containing 
each  on  the  average  200  oranges.  This  would 
make  the  present  shipments  of  that  fruit  over 
that  line  5,-100.000  daily. 

—The  Port  Susan  Logging  Co.  has  just 
completed  a  contract  for  what  is  reported  to  be 
the  largest  cargo  of  spar  timbers  ever  put  out 
of  Puget  Sound.  The  cargo  consists  of  640 
spars,  running  from  50  to  116  feet  in  length, 
and  varying  from  72  inches  in  diameter  at  the 
base  to  an  18-inch  diameter  at  the  top.  The 
spars  go  to  Boston.  The  logs  are  squared  at 
the  butt  end  and  for  one-half  of  the  whole 
length,  making  the  square  of  the  butt  equal 
to  the  diameter  of  the  log  at  the  one-half 
mark. 

— A  contract  for  the  construction  of  the 
railroad  tunnel,  near  Point  Richmond,  Cal., 
was  awarded  this  week  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  Railroad 
to  Foley  Bros.  &  Muir  of  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
conditionally.  The  reason  for  the  proviso  was 
that  no  representative  of  the  successful  bid- 
ders was  present  toenter  intoadefinite agree- 
ment, one  of  the  terms  of  which  is  the  filing  of  a 
bond  in  $100,000  for  the  proper  execution  of  the 
work.  The  amount  of  the  contract  is  stated  by 
the  railway  officials  to  approximate  $:i50,000. 
The  construction  of  this  tunnel  is  in  effect  the 
starting  point  of  the  direct  connection  of  the 
Valley  Railway  with  San  Francisco.  It  is  to 
permit  the  passage  of  trains  from  Stockton  to 
Point  Richmond,  on  San  Francisco  bay, 
through  a  range  of  hign  hills  laying  between 
the  tule  lands  and  the  promontory.  The  tun- 
nel proper  will  be  5700  feet  in  length. 

—In  the  State  of  Jalisco,  Mexico,  the  falls  of 
Juanacatlan,  located  fifteen  miles  from  the 
city  of  Uuadajara,  which  is  now  supplied  with 
electric  lights  from  this  fall,  a  great  source  of 
power  exists.  Juanacatlan  has  been  called 
"the  Niagara  of  Mexico.''  There  the  River 
Lerma,  which  drains  Lake  Chapala,  with  a 
width  of  over  200  feet,  makes  a  leap  of  00 
feet.  The  cotton  mills  of  Tialpan.  a  suburb  of 
the  City  of  Mexico,  are  now  being  moved  to 
these  falls.  In  the  northeastern  part  of  the 
State  of  Pueblo  a  whole  river  make  a  leap  of 
997  feet.  Near  the  station  of  Rascon,  on  the 
Tampico  branch  of  the  Mexican  Central  rail- 
road, is  the  Abra  de  Caballos,  where  another 
river  falls  in  a  series  of  cascades  some  300 
feet,  and  in  various  parts  of  Mexico,  from  the 
State  of  Chiapas,  in  the  south,  to  the  northern 
States,  there  are  similar  falls,  where  valuable 
powers  exist.  The  conformation  of  Mexico  is 
favorable  for  the  creation  of  water  powers,  as 
the  largest  part  of  the  country  is  an  elevated 
tableland,  which  acts  as  a  large  roof,  and  on 
all  the  slopes  where  the  water  falls  down  to 
the  lowlands  there  are  valuable  water  powers. 

— Regarding  the  Nicaragua  canal,  the 
Maritime  Canal  Company,  anticipating  a 
favorable  report  from  the  Walker  commission 
as  to  the  feasibility  of  the  project  and  of 
subsequent  favorable  action  by  Congress,  has 
men  on  the  ground  prepared  to  begin  the 
work  of  construction.  Under  terms  of  its 
concession  from  the  Nicaraguan  government, 
the  canal  was  to  have  been  completed  next 
fall,  otherwise  the  concession  would  be  for- 
feited unless  the  company  had  expended  a 
large  sum  of  money.  In  fact,  it  is  the  conten- 
tion of  the  Nicaraguan  government  that  the 
concession  has  already  been  forfeited,  but 
this  contention  is  not  accepted  by  either  the 
company  or  the  administration.  The  prelimi- 
nary report  which  the  commission  will  make 
will  be  submitted  to  Congress  with  a  view  to 
getting  favorable  action  upon  the  bill.  It  has 
been  anticipated  that  the  report  would  be 
favorable,  both  as  regards  the  feasibility  and 
cost  of  the  canal.  The  estimate  made  by 
Civil  Engineer  A.  G.  Menocal  for  the  company 
in  1895  for  the  construction  of  a  canal  follow- 
ing the  Tola  basin  line  puts  the  coast  of  work 
at  $66,406,880,  and  a  second  estimate,  the  canal 
to  follow  a  low  level  line,  fixed  the  cost  at 
$68,893,660.  The  Ludlow  commission  estimated 
that  a  canal  built  along  the  low  level  line 
would  cost  $133,472,893.  If  the  Walker  com- 
mission estimated  that  the  cost  will  be  three- 
fourths  of  Mr.  Menocal's  original  estimate 
$66,466,880,  then  it  fixes  the  figures  at  $49,- 
855, 160. 


M9¥¥¥¥ 

SMOKE  YOUR  MEAT  WITH  . 

(KRAUSERS  LIHUiD  EXTRMTaVSMOKE 

J3IRCUUR.  E.  KRAUSER  i  BRO.  MILTON,  PA. 


An  Emaciated  Boy. 

HIS  LIMBS  NO  LARGER  THAN  A  PER- 
SON'S WRISTS. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 


The  Peculiar  Condition  of  J.  F.  Williams' 
Four  -  Year  -  Old  Boy  —  The  Cane 
Attracting    Wide  Attention— 
Many  Parents  and  Physi- 
cians Interested. 
From  the  Democrat-Message,  Mt.  Sterling,  III. 

Residents  of  Damon,  the  village  fourteen 
miles  northwest  of  Mt.  Sterling,  111.,  have  re- 
cently told  a  remarkable  story  of  the  almost 
miraculous  recovery  of  little  Josie  Williams, 
the  four-year-old  son  of  John  F.  Williams,  who 
resides  a  short  distance  northwest  of  Damon. 

The  Democrat-Message  dispatched  a  repre- 
sentative to  the  scene  to  obtain  the  actual 
facts  in  connection  with  the  case,  and  stakes 
its  reputation  as  a  newspaper  upon  the  truth 
of  the  incidents  herein  cited. 

Mrs.  Williams  is  a  pleasant-voiced  matron. 
She  has  the  forceful  personality,  the  positive 
manner  that  is  matured  and  developed  by  the 
cares  and  responsibilities  of  a  farmer's  wife. 
She  would  make  a  good  witness  for  any  cause 
founded  upon  the  principles  of  truth  and 
equity,  and  she  told  the  story  of  little  Josie's 
sickness  and  recovery  in  a  convincing  way. 

"  He  was  never  right  from  the  time  of  his 
birth,"  she  said.  "He  was  weak  and  puny, 
and  did  not  grow  like  other  children.  A  year 
ago  last  February,  when  he  was  two  years 
old,  he  had  an  attack  of  lung  fever.  We  had 
the  services  of  Dr.  Jones  for  two  or  three 
weeks.  After  Josie  had  recovered  from  the 
fever,  he  did  not  seem  to  get  any  strength. 
He  had  no  appetite  and  could  not  keep  any- 
thing on  his  stomach.  He  would  fall,  trying 
to  walk  across  the  room,  and  after  a  while  he 
could  not  bear  his  weight.  His  legs  seemed  to 
wither  away  until  there  were  nothing  but 
skin  and  bones,  and  he  kept  up  a  continual 
coughing. 

'•  We  had  a  boarder  named  Asa  Robinson 
who  had  rheumatism  so  severe  that  he  was 
bent  nearly  double.  He  had  used  Dr.  Wil- 
liams' Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People,  and  had 
become  so  well  and  strong  that  he  was  able 
to  chop  wood  every  day  and  never  feel  a  touch 
of  his  rheumatism.  He  said  that  he  believed 
the  pills  would  help  little  Josie.  At  that 
time  I  also  read  an  article  in  the  Quincy  Whig 
regarding  some  people  who  bad  been  cured  by 
Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People,  and 
I  said  to  my  husband  that  we  should  get  some 
for  Josie  as  they  cost  only  50  cents  a  box  or 
six  boxes  for»2.50,  and  could  be  bought  at  any 
druggist's.  He  decided  to  try  them,  and  went 
to  Mt.  Sterling  to  Dr.  Irving  and  bought 
three  boxes.  We  began  the  last  of  March 
giving  him  one-third  of  a  pill  three  times  a 
day.  In  three  days  we  noticed  an  improve- 
ment, and  we  increased  the  dose  giving  him 
half  a  pill  at  a  time.  He  kept  improving  and 
finally  we  gave  him  one  pill  at  a  dose.  Near 
the  first  of  June  we  gave  him  the  last  of  the 
three  boxes  which  we  had  bought  in  March, 
and  now  little  Josie  is  as  fat  and  hearty  as 
any  boy  in  the  neighborhood.  He  has  a  good 
appetite  and  never  has  any  trouble  with  his 
stomach.  I  never  had  any  faith  in  proprie- 
tary medicines  before,  but  Dr.  Williams' 
Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People  saved  our  Josie 
from  the  grave,  and  I  do  not  believe  anything 
else  would.'' 

(Signed)  Mrs.  John  F.  Williams. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  21st 
day  of  June,  1897. 

[Seal]  David  Crisp,  Xotarg  Public. 

Dr.  A.  A.  McCabe  is  the  coroner  of  Brown 
County  and  is  a  physician  of  extensive  prac- 
tice. He  accompanied  the  Democrat-Message 
representative  and  made  a  thorough  examina- 
tion of  little  Josie  with  reference  to  his  phys- 
ical condition.  Hs  statement  under  oath  is 
appended. 
State  of  Illinois,! 
Brown  Countt,     j  ' 

"I,  A.  A.  McCabe,  a  regularly  licensed 
physician  of  Mt.  Sterling,  Brown  County, 
Illinois,  hereby  state  that  I  made  thorough 
examination  of  Josie  Williams,  the  four-year- 
old  son  of  John  F.  Williams,  of  Damon,  Brown 
County,  Illinois,  on  Monday,  June  7,  1897. 
With  the  exception  of  indications  of  nasal 
catarrh,  I  found  him  in  a  thoroughly  healthful 
condition  physically.  I  was  unable  to  find  in 
his  present  condition  any  evidences  of  the 
disease  with  which  his  parents  affirm  he  was 
afflicted."  A.  A.  McCabe. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  28th 
day  of  June,  A.  D.,  1897. 

[Seal]  Mort.  Brooks,  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

This  is  to  certify  that  I  treated  a  little  boy 
of  John  F.  Williams,  of  Damon,  Illinois,  suf- 
fering from  catarrhal  pneumonia  from  March 
12  to  March  27,  1896.  During  the  above  period 
the  child  was  greatly  prostrated  and  in  a 
very  serious  condition,  and  for  a  number  of 
days  its  life  was  despaired  of  but  finally  took 
a  change  for  the  better  and  complete  recov- 
ery ensued.  N.  A.  Jones,  M.  D. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  17th 
day  of  June,  1897. 

[Seal.]  Geo.  Rci-p,  Notaru  Pulilic. 

For  the  Season  189M898. 
J.  T.  BOGUE, 

NURSERYflAN, 

MARYSVILLE,  CALIFORNIA. 

ALL  KINDS  OF 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees. 

PHILIPS'  CLING  PEACH  TREES. 

ASK    FOR  PRICES. 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1868. 

Pajaro  Valley 
Nursery,  .... 

WATSONVILLE,  CALIFORNIA. 

30  YEARS  UNDER  THE  SAME  MANAGEMENT. 


A  Woman  Florist. 
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Is  where  you  can  get  all  kinds  of 
NON-IRRIGATED 

FRUIT  TREES, 

Soft-Shell  Walnut  Trees,        Small  Fruits,  Etc. 

AT  THE  VERY  LOWEST  PRICES. 
Introducer  of  the  I.ngan  Berry.   The  genuine 
plants  can  be  had  by  the  100  or  1000. 
JAMES  WATERS,  Proprietor.  Send for  Prices. 

established  1876. 

MYROBOLAN 
NURSERY. 

NO  IRRIGATION. 

Offers  for  the  Season  of  1897-8 
a  Complete  Assortment  of 


EVER BLOOM I NO 

ROSES 

Bed,  White,  Pink.  Yellow  and 
Blush 


FOR 


I  OH 


Fruit  Trees. 


CLEAN,  .  .  . 
HEALTHY,  .  . 
NON-IRRIGATED 

Correspondence  Solicited. 

JAS.  O'NEILL,  Haywards,  Alameda  Co.,  Cal. 

The  Logan  Berry. 

Don't  fail  to  plant  a  few  of  them  this  spring. 
The  best  and  most  profitable  of  all  berries. 

I  otler  nice  plants  at  10  cents  each,  postpaid; 
88.00  per  IOO,  you  pay  freight  or  express. 

Address  R .  f\  .  IW  OORE, 
Box  1252  Bakersfield.  Kern  Co.,  Cal. 

SANTA  ROSA  NURSERIES. 

CLAIR  AC  MAMMOTH.  IMPERIAL,  and 
Ql ANT  PRUNES. 

WICKSON.  RED  JUNE,  and  Other  Choice 
Japanese  PLUMS. 
49~A  fine  lot  of  California  Soft-Shell  Walnuts  and 

other  nursery  stock. 
Address  R.  W.  BELL,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


RED  JUNE  PLUMS 

ON  MARIANA  ROOT. 

Red  June.Wickson  and  Burbank  Plums 

ON  PEACH  ROOT. 

DOLLAR  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS, 

SACKED,  82.00  PER  1O0O. 
A.  LAW,  Loomis,  Placer  Co.,  Cal. 


ALL  WILL  BLOOM  THIS  BUMMER. 
Send  lft  centa  f  or  the  nhove  Fire  colors  of  Rom..  I 
want  t  o  boow  you  aamplt**  of  the  !;>-<■.  I  grow,  hence 
this  offer.     Mr  *rcut  Mnnzlne  "How  To  Grow 
Flower."  three  months  FilEE  with  every  order. 
THE  STAR  EIGHT  EVER  BLOOMING 

  =ROSES  FOR  25  CENTS. 

Star  of  Gold,  deep  golden  yellow.  pmiom  flaki-,  pare 
nnnw  white,  always  in  bloom.  Krldeomald,  the  nest 
pink  roaet  lovely  bud*.  4'rimaon  liertder,  rich  velvety 
crimaon  in  lurjre  clunt**m.  Mr*.  Plcrpont  Morgan, 
delirnte  shell  pink,  very  fragrant.  Empreaa  oM'hlna, 
ever  blooming  pink  rose,  either  busn  or  climber, 
flothllde  Hoapvrt,  the  great  garden  or  pot  rose.  Frsin* 
cUka  krugcr,  cop|>ery  yellow  and  shades  of  crimson. 

Pome  Special  BAKGAIXSIn  Flower  Collection*, 
3  Hibiscus  :  1  Palm  ;  1  Jasemine,  ....  .  25 eta 
6  Begonwi*  Chou-ext-Flowering  varieties,  .  .  .  25cU 
8  of  the  loveliest  fragrant  everblooming  Roses, .  25 eta 
8  Hardy  Hoses,  ench  one  d  iff  rent,  fine  for  garden.  25  eta 
ft  Finest  Flowering (iernniiimns,doTibleorBingle,25cts 
h  Carnations.  the*'Divine  r  lower"  all  colors,  .  25cts 
H  Prize  \VinninKChrysanthemums.world-beBters.2ficta 
8  Assorted  plants,  smtnblefor  pote  or  the  yard,  .  25cta 
8  Beautiful  Ooletis.  will  make  a  charming  oed,  .  25cts 

8  Sweet-Scented  Double  Tube  Koses  25cta 

8  Lovely  Fuchlas.  double  and  Single  28  ct 

lft  lively  Qlndlolas,  the  prettiest  MM  grown 


12  Superb  Lnrge-F  lowered  Pnnay  Plants, 


28ct« 
25  cts 


SPECIAL  OFFER.— Any  f,  sets  for  $1.00  :half  of  any 
5  sets  fVx-ts    I  guarantee  satisfaction.  Once  a  cus- 
tomer, always  one.   Catnlogue  Free. 
MIS*  ELLA  V.  BAI-NES,  Uox6/>8prlngllrld,  Ohla. 


The  best 
seed6  grown  are 
PFerry's.  The  best' 
'  seeds  sown  are  Ferry's.  . 
^pr_«kThe  best  seeds  known  are 
PJ^^f erry 's.    It  pays  to  plant  ~  "^JB 

[FERRY'S^ 

(Famous  Seeds] 

|\  Ask  the  dealer  for  them.  Send  I 
FERRY'S  SEED  ANNUAL 
\  and  getall  that's  good  and  ( 
new — the  latest  and 
I       the  best. 
[  D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO., 
Detroit,  Mich. 


The  Comet 
$4 


$2  to  $4 

Hi, ii tii,  ■  wti 


SPRAYERS 


are  the  best.  Sprays  from  bucket  or  barrel  60 
feet.  New  scientific  and  mechanical  principle. 
My  free  catalogue  will  make  plain  to  you  that 
I  have  the  sprayer  you  want.  Write  to-day. 
H.  B.  RUSLER,      -      •     Johnstown,  Ohio. 


OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOCX^N^N^N^xrf%^N^s^^^vs,y 

'   Fancher  Creek  Nursery,  !i 

FRESNO,  C/\L. 

THE  LEADING  GROWERS  IN  THE  STATE  OF 

Deciduous  Fruit,  Olives, 
Citrus,  Ornamental  Trees 


and  Grape  Vines. 


NEW  FRUITS:  Imperial  and  Giant  Prune,  Wickson  Plum, 
Triumph  Peach,  Winter  Bartlett  Pear.  A  well  selected 
and  complete  assortment  of  Palms,  Roses  and  Green- 
house Plants. 

SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST  AND  NEW  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE. 
WE  OFFjfcR  MANY  NEW  AND  VALUABLE  NOVELTIES. 

Special    Quotations    on    Carload  Lots. 

GEO.  C.  ROEDING,  Proprietor,  N 


Trees  and  Plants 

Fruit,  Ornamental  and  Semi=Tropical. 


Palms,  Roses  and  Evergreens. 
Imperlole  Eplneuse  Prune. 
Japan  Plums. 

Queen  Olive  and  Resistant  Vines, 


We  offer  a  Complete  Stock  for  the  Orchard,  Vineyard  and  Garden. 
For  Complete  List,  Send  for  Our  New  Catalogue. 


California  Nursery  Co., 


JOHN  ROCK,  Manager. 


NILES,  CAL. 


February  12,  1898. 
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Natural  Gas  Wells  in  the  United 
States. 


The  wells  usually  are  started  with  an 
8-inch  hole,  which  is  fitted  with 
wrought  iron  pipe,  through  the  drift  to 
the  bedrock.  Through  the  succeeding 
strata  a  5f-inch  hole  is  drilled  and 
fitted  with  a  wrought  iron  casing  down 
to  the  solid,  impervious  stratum  located 
just  above  the  gas-bearing  rock,  through 
which  the  drill  is  run  without  any  cas- 
ing into  the  gas  rock.  Upon  the  devel- 
opments at  this  point  depend  the  next 
steps.  A  mixture  of  oil  and  salt  water 
may  be  encountered  with  the  gas,  and 
many  ingenious  experiments  are  adopt- 
ed to  separate  them. 

The  gas  is  brought  to  the  surface 
through  2i  or  3-inch  wrought  iron  pipe, 
at  the  bottom  of  which  is  placed  an  ar- 
rangement of  so-called  "packers"  to 
make  a  gas  and  water-tight  joint  be- 
tween the  pipe  and  the  solid,  impervious 
rock  wall  of  the  drill  hole,  and  if  water 
and  oil  are  found  in  the  gas  rock,  to 
keep  them  from  flowing  up  from  the 
lower  end  of  the  pipe.  The  general 
style  of  the  many  types  of  packers  is 
the  same.  A  hollow  cylinder  of  rubber, 
smooth  or  ribbed  on  the  outside,  and  as 
large  as  can  be  put  in  the  well,  is  held 
above  and  below  by  a  ship  joint.  When 
the  tubing  rests  on  the  bottom  of  the 
well,  the  weight  of  its  upper  part  forces 
the  top  flange  upon  the  rubber,  distend- 
ing it  against  the  sides  of  the  well,  and 
thus  making  a  gas  and  water-tight 
joint. 

At  the  surface  end  of  the  tubing 
three  valves  are  placed  and  arranged 
so  that  the  well  may  be  blown  out  into 
the  air,  or  shut  off  from  the  service 
main,  which  is  also  blown  out  from  time 
to  time.  Before  confining  the  gas  by 
closing  these  valves,  the  tubing  is  an- 
chored down  by  clamps  and  ties  to  the 
top  of  the  8  inch  casing.  In  spite  of 
every  precaution,  attempts  to  control 
the  gas  are  often  followed,  where  great 
pressures  are  encountered,  by  the  lift- 
ing of  the  tubing  casing  and  all  from 
the  ground.  Instances  are  recorded  of 
wells  remaining  uncontrolled  for  over  a 
year. 

The  depth  of  the  wells  varies  greatly 
in  the  different  fields,  the  widest  varia- 
tions being  in  the  Ohio  and  Pennsylva- 
nia districts,  while  in  Indiana  it  is  more 
uniform.  The  best  wells  in  Indiana  are 
about  1000  feet  deep,  and,  as  a  rule,  tap 
the  Trenton  limestone  less  than  100  feet 
either  way  from  sea  level.  In  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Ohio  wells  are  much  deeper 
below  sea  level.  A  geological  section 
of  Indiana  rocks  along  a  line  from  Delta, 
Ohio,  to  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  passes 
through  the  most  productive  region. — 
Hosea  Webster,  in  Cassier's  Magazine 
for  February. 

Origin  of  Amber. 


The  main  source  of  the  amber  supply 
is  the  sea  coast  of  the  Baltic  sea.  It 
is  fossil  gum,  originally  the  exudation 
of  a  species  of  conifer  now  extinct. 
This  grew  in  luxuriant  profusion  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  years  ago  on  the 
marshy  coasts  of  northern  Europe, 
when  the  climate  was  much  warmer 
than  it  is  to-day.  The  natural  history 
of  amber  is  thus  explained:  The  im- 
mense forests  of  amber  pine  under- 
went their  natural  downfall  and  decay. 
The  resin  of  the  wood  accumulated  in 
large  quantities  in  bogs  and  ponds  and 
in  the  soil  of  the  forest.  Where  the 
coast  was  slowly  sinking,  the  sea  by 
and  by  covered  the  land;  and  the  amber, 
which  had  been  gradually  hardening, 
was  at  last  deposited  at  the  ocean  bot- 
tom.   But  in  higher  regions  the  pines 


State  of  Ohio,  City  or  Toledo,  1  ss 
Lucas  County,  J  ' 

Frank  J.  Cheyney  makes  oath  that  he  Is  the 
senior  partner  of  the  Arm  of  F.  J.  Cheyney  &  Co., 
doing  business  in  the  City  of  Toledo,  County  and 
State  aforesaid,  and  that  said  firm  will  pay  the 
sum  of  ONE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS  for  each  a  nd 
every  case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by 
the  use  of  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure. 

Sworn  to  before  me  and  subscribed   in  my 
presence,  this  6th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1886. 
i  >  A.  W.  GLEASON, 

I  seal.  |  Notary  Public. 

Hairs  Catarrh  Cure  Is  taken  internally,  and 
acts  directly  on  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of 
the  system.   Send  for  testimonials,  free. 

F.  J.  CHEYNEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


continued  to  flourish,  and  so  amber 
would  still  continue  to  be  washed  down 
to  the  shore  and  deposited  in  the  later- 
formed  green  sand  and  the  still  later 
formed  stratum  of  lignite  or  brown 
coal.  The  gum  became  fossilized  by  its 
long  burial  underground. 

More  than  200  specimens  of  extinct 
life,  animal  and  vegetable,  have  been 
found  imbedded  in  amber  specimens,  in- 
cluding insects,  reptiles,  plants,  leaves, 
shells,  fruit,  etc.,  which  had  been 
caught  in  the  liquid  gum  and  entombed 
there  for  all  time.  Some  of  these 
specimens  are  so  curiously  beautiful  as 
to  be  almost  priceless,  and  one  English 
collector  has  a  cabinet  of  them  which 
is  valued  at  £100,000.  One  piece  em- 
balms a  lizard  about  eight  inches  long, 
a  little  jewelled  monster  perfect  in  its 
form  and  coloring,  which  has  no  like  in 
anything  existing  now.  Indeed,  in 
many  instances,  science  is  able  solely 
through  this  medium  to  study  details 
of  animal  life  which  perished  from  the 
earth  many  hundred  thousands  of  years 
ago.  There  are  flies  preserved  with 
wings  poised  as  if  for  flight,  where  the 
prismatic  sheen  glowing  through  the 
yellow  sepulchre  is  as  brilliant  as  if 
they  were  floating  alive  in  the  sun- 
shine. 


A  lamp  does  not  burn  very 
well,  and  eats  its  head  off 
in  chimneys,  unless  you  use 
the  chimney  made  for  it. 


Index  tells. 


Write  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  P» 


HAZARD  POWDER. 

It  is  Quick:, 
Clean,  Strong 
And  Reliable. 


ALANSON    H .   PHELPS,  Agt. 

421  MARKET  ST.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Advance  Fence 


m  IS  SOLD  DI- 
iS  RECT  TO  THE 
FARMER.  WE 
PAY  FREIGHT 

_  AND  IS  SOLD 

S3  ONLY  THAT  WAY. 

That  saves  the 


farmerallthe  middleman's proflt  and  brlngshisfence 
within  a  price  that  beats  any  hand  fence  machine  on 
earth.  Then  he  has  a  fence  that.  Is  a  fence  when  he  s 
done  with  the  job.  IT'S  ALT.  TNT  EK  WOVEN;  no 
loose  ends,  TIE  WIRES  CANNOT  SLIP.  Don't 
buy  until  you  pret  our  circulars  and  extra  special  dls- 

countsto  fanners— Sent  Free.    . 

ADVANCE  FENCE  CO..  51  Old  St.  Peoria,  111. 


i 


m 


CABLED 


FIELD  AND 
HOC  FENCE 


With  or  without  lower  cable  barbed.  Cabled  Poultry, 
Garden  and  TtiibbltFencc,  Steel  Web  Picket  1  enco 
for  lawns  and  cemeteries,  Steel  Gates  and  Posts. 
DE  KALB  FENCE  CO.,  33  High  St.,  DE  KALB,  ILL 


Blake,    flloffltt    &.    T  o  w  n  e  , 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

512  to  516  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE,  McFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or. 


The  misery  of  it  is  awful.  USE  ST»  JACOBS  OIL 


TO 

CURE 


SCIATICA 

You'll  feel  it  is  worth  its  weight  in  gold. 


OSBORNE  FARM 
IMPLEMENTS 
SUCCMD 

yy/m^E  OTHERS 
W  FAIL. 


fe^TMPLEMENT5 


il  which  is  the  largest  complete  line  of  farm  machinery  manufactured  by  any 
" 1  single  concern  in  the  world,  embraces: 


The  Columbia  Flexible  and 
Reversible  Disc  Harrows, 

Columbia  Incline  d  Corn 
Harvester  and  Binder, 

Columbia  Mower  (1  &  2 -horse) 

Columbia  Grain  Harvester 


and  Binder,       Columbia  Reaper, 
No.  a  Reaper,  All-Steel  Tedders,  All-Steel 
Self  Dump  Rakes,  All -Steel  Hand  Rakes. 

Every  machine  is  fully  guaranteed  and  is  the  best  of  its  class 
I  hat  can  be  produced  with  good  material,  complete  equip- 
ment, superior  skill  and  long  experience. 
TL„  fl„i  II.,.  isthatOSBORNE  COLUMBIA  FLEXIBLE  AND 

I  nG  bill  Here  of  qui  REVERSIBLE  disc  harrow. 

BL.__     It.  embodies  an  entirely  new  principle  in  the  manu- 
OllOWn  facture  of  disc  harrows.   Heine  flexible  it  adapts 
itself  to  every  uneveness  of  the  soil— every  disc  cuts,  none 
of  them  are  in  the  air.    Is  completely  reversible' 
and  will  throw  the  soil  either  In  or  out.  Scrapers 
to  every  disc.   Elliptical  solid  steel  frame.  No 
side  draft.   Can't  choke.  Works  anvwhere.  Handy 
Book  for  Farm  and  House  SENT  FREE. 

Dm  M.  OSBORNE  &  CO. 
Auburn,  N.  Y. 


Rival  Disc  Harrows, 
Sulky  Spring-  Tooth  Harrows, 
Spring-  Tooth  Harrows, 
Combination  Harrows, 
Adjustable  Peg-Tooth  Harrows, 
Horse  Hoe  Cultivators,  etc. 


Golden  Gate  Gas  Engine. 

CAPACITY  FROM  4  TO  50  H.  P. 

The  GOLDEN  GATE  uses  Gas  or  Gasoline;  It  is  the  simplest  and  most  reli- 
able engine  built.   It  furnishes  power  wherever  required  at  the  lowest  cost. 
Send  for  Circulars  with  full  particulars. 
WITH  fllNE  HOIST  CONNECTED. 

These  HOISTS  are  now  In  use  on  several  mines  and  they  have  proved 
practical,  safe  and  economical.  Starts  and  stops  with  ease.  Speed  under 
perfect  control. 

The  entire  plant,  engine  and  hoist,  is  light  and  compact.  Can  readily  be 
placed  in  any  position,  on  the  surface  or  underground. 

ADAM  SCHILLING  &  SONS,  Manufacturers,  2H-213  Main  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


STANDARD  SPRAY  PUMP 

Is  constructed  especially  for  the  purpose  intended. 
,  Has  great  strength,  is  simple  in  construction.  Noth- 
ing to  get  out  of  order.  Is  arranged  to  be  set  on  the 
top  of  an  ordinary  barrel.  With  the  large  air  chamber 
you  throw  a  very  tine  and  regular  spray.  It  is  oper- 
ated very  easily  and  is  not  laborious  to  the  party 
pumping.  The  valves  are  very  accessible.  In  fact, 
there  is  no  cheaper  or  better  pump.  Send  for  special 
Catalogue  and  Prices,  Mailed  Free.  We  carry  a  full 
line  of  all  kinds  of  SPRAY  NOZZLES,  HOSE,  ETC. 

W/OODIN    &.  LITTLE, 

312  and  314  Market  Street,  -  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


"  FARMERS  "  KIT  OF  TOOLS. 


FKICE  1S25  COMPLETE.  Strictly  Net  Cash. 
The  Most  Complete  Kit  Ever  Offered  at  the  Price. 

HOOKER    <fe  CO., 
16-18  llrumm  Street,        -       San  Francisco. 


Drill 
Wells 

with 

Profit 


UfCI  I   Drilling  Machines 

HELL  of  all  kinds  and  sizes, 
for  drilling  wells  for  house, 
farm.  City  "and  Village  Water 
works,  Factories,  Ice  Plants, 
Krewerles,  Irrigation,  Coal  and 
Mineral  Prospecting,  Oil  and 
Gas,  &c.  Latest  and  Best.  30 
years  experience.  W1UTE 
OS  WHAT  TOI'  WANT. 

LOOMIS  &  NYWAN, 
TIFFIN,  OHIO. 


MONEY  IN  HONEY! 

The  Weekly 

American  Bee  Journal 

Tells  all  about  it. 

Sample  Copy  Mailed  Free 
G.W.YORK  &  CO. 

mMirhifc-anSt.,  CMCAG0,  ILL, 


LIGHTNING  WELL  MACH'Y«f 
PUMPS,  AIR    LIFTS,  J 
GASOLINE    ENGINES  'iW 

THE    AMERICAN    WELL   WO  P  *  5.  ,.Jl_L  .. 

AURORA   ILL. -CHICAGO.-  DALLAS.TEX  ^5 
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List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Reported  by  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.,  Pioneer 
Patent  Solicitors  for  Pacific  Count. 


FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  JANUARY  25,  1898. 

597,960.— Miner's  Lantern— Harriet  J.  Delzele, 

Jackson,  Cal. 
597,904.— Transporting  and  Weighing  cane— 

A.  S.  Hallidie,  S.  F.  . 

598.067.  — Car  Fender— W.  B.  Heywood,  Gualala, 
Cal 

598.068.  — Car  Fender— W.  B.  &  W.  H.  Heywood, 
Gualala,  Cal. 

597.991. — Swing — G.  M.  Lease,  Salem,  Or. 
597,734.— Hay  Loading  Net— C.  McConnell,  Mo- 

Dermitt,  Nev. 
598,004.— Pitman  for  Mowers— J.  S.  Ord.  Aptos, 

Cal. 

597,832.— Wave  Power— J.  M.  Palmer,  Fort  Grant, 
A  T. 

597,833  — Wave  Power— J.  M.  Palmer,  Fort  Grant, 
AT. 

597,788.— Photo  Carrier— M.  V.  Shad,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

598,025.— Gas  Engine— S.  S.  Slmrak,  S.  F. 
597,920.— Refining  Oils— E.  A.  Starke,  San  Rafael, 
Cal. 

Note.— Plain  and  Certified  Copies  of  U.  9.  and  For- 
eign patentB  obtained  by  Dewey.  StrongrACo.,  by  mall 
or  telegraphic  order.  American  and  Foreign  patents 
Becured,  and  general  patent  business  transacted 
with  perfect  security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  In 
the  shortest  possible  time. 

Notices  of  Recent  Patents. 


Among  the  patents  recently  obtained 
through  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific 
Press  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency,  the 
following  are  worthy  of  special  mention: 

Device  for  Transporting  and  Weiguing 
Cane. — A.  S.  Hallidie,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
No.  597,904.  Dated  January  25,  1898.  This 
invention  relates  to  a  method  of  transporta- 
tion by  means  of  elevated  wire  ropes  elevated 
above  the  ground,  moving  on  sheaves  or  pul- 
leys, and  usually  called  ropeways,  and  auto- 
matically depositing  and  weighing  the  dis- 
charged product.  This  invention  is  especially 
designed  for  the  rapid  and  economical  trans- 
portation of  sugar  cane  and  other  products 
grown  from  fields  where  they  are  gathered  to 
a  distant  point  where  it  may  be  desired  to 
collect  them.  This  is  accomplished  by  means 
of  an  endless  traveling  rope  suspeuded  above 
and  across  the  field  occupied  by  the  growing 
crop,  a  carrier  suspended  to  clips  or  saddles 
upon  said  rope,  one  or  more  hangers  depending 
from  the  clips,  each  having  an  eye  at  the 
upper  end  to  connect  it  with  the  clip,  and  a 
pawl  and  socket  connection  at  the  lower  end 
for  the  suspension  of  the  carrier.  The  car- 
rier has  jointed  arms  connecting  to  the  hang- 
ers, a  counterbalance  lever,  a  latch  or  keeper 
to  hold  the  cradle  sections  in  position  and 
diagonal  braces  to  prevent  longitudinal 
swinging  of  the  hangers.  At  the  point  of 
deposit  is  a  tripping  piece  which  acts  to  auto- 
matically disengage  the  latches  and  allow  the 
cradles  to  tilt  and  discharge  their  contents 
upon  the  weighing  platform.  This  weighing 
platform  carries  upon  it  a  receiving  surface 
having  an  upwardly  projecting  guard  upon 
one  edge,  this  surface  or  platform  normally 
standing  in  a  horizontal  position,  so  that  the 
contents  of  the  carrier  are  discharged  upon 
the  platform,  where  it  remains  long  enough 
to  be  weighed,  after  which  the  platform  is 
tilted  to  deliver  its  contents  to  a  chute  or 
other  means  for  conveying  it  to  the  feeding 
belt  of  the  sugar  mill  or  to  any  point  where  it 
is  to  be  deposited. 

It  is  worthy  the  attention  of  those  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  cane  sugar. 


$50  IN  A  LUMP 


That  is  just  about  the  . 
amount  of  money  the 
shrewd  horse  buyer  t 
wants  to  knock  off  the  , 
price  of  a  good  horse 
lor  one  small  lump  I 
on  the  leg.    Why  not . 
take  off  the  lump  and 
get  the  extra  money?  I 

quinims; 

♦  OINTMENT  ♦ 

fcwill  remove  all  lumps  and  bunches  perma-' 
"nently  without  leaving  a  scar,  for  sale  at( 
I  all  drug  stores  at  91.50  pkg.  Smaller  size  60c.  „ 
EDDY  &  CO.,  Whitehall,  N.Y. 


"BOSS  WASHER." 

GREATEST  SAYER  OF 
HOUSEHOLD  LABOR 
EYER  INVENTED. 

With  Points  of  Excel- 
lence found  in  no  other 
Washing:  Machine 
on  the  market. 

Free  from  Every  Objection. 
Guaranteed  Satisfactory. 

W.  C.  RARIG,  Agent, 

233  King-  St.,  San  Francisco.  Send  for  Circular. 


PETALUMA 

INCUBATORS 

p — Best  Incuba- 
made.   More  prac- 
progressive  feat- 
ures than  any  other. 
Indisputable  evidence  that  our 
system  is  the  correct  one.  Cata- 
logue free.   We  Pay  Freight. 
PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO., 
Petaluma,  Cal. 


d)lV  tical  pi 


Breeders'  Directory. 


Six  lines  or  less  In  this  directory  at  60c  per  line  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


F.  H.  ltl'RKE.  DM  Market  St.,  S.  F.  Holstelua. 
winners  for  three  years  of  State  Fair  butter  eon- 
tests;  Jerseys  and  Durhams  competing.  New 
Catalogues.   Registered  Berkshlres. 


JERSEYS,  HOI. STEINS  &  DURHAMS.  Best 
Butter  ana  If  Ilk  Stock.  Thoroughbred  Hogs  and 
Poultry,  Willam  Nlles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  aud  Exporters.  Established  18T6. 


JERSEYS— The  best  A.  J.  C.  C.  registered  prize  herd 
1b  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.   Animals  for  sale. 


BULLS— Devons  and  ShorthornB.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  Individuals.  At  prlceB  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  In  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville.  Cal. 


PETER  SAXE  «  SON,  Lick  House.  S.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


Poultry. 


MRS.  J.  G.  FREDERICKS,  Madison.  Cal.  Fresh 
Eggs  in  small  or  large  lots  at  reasonable  prices 
from  choice  BrOWH  and  Buff  Leghorns,  Black  and 
White  Minorcas. 


PARK  VIEW  POULTRY  YARDS.  We  have 
purchased  the  F.  P.  Lowell  stock  of  Tkarou^HmA 
Poultry,  including  prize-winninu  M'hite  and  Black 
Langsltans.  F.  E.  Townsend  &  Co.,  llKft  J  street. 
Sacramento,  dealers  in  Monitor  Incubators  and 
Poultry  Supplies.  Catalogue  Free. 


W.  ii.  YOUNG,  Stockton,  Cal.  All  varieties  of 
Fowls,  and  Belgian  Hares.  Prices  on  application. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Cal.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  Black  Minor- 
cas, White  Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorns.  Fine 
Stock  and  Eggs  for  sale.  Send  for  circular. 


WILLIAM  X I  LES&  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Dairy  Cattle  aud  Hogs. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  OF  CALIFORNIA'S 

greatest  poultry  farm.  J.  W.  Forgeus  A  Co., 
Santa  Cruz,  Cal.   Belgian  HareB. 


CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton,  Oal. 
Send  for  Illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free, 


EXCELSIOR  POULTRY  YARD,  Kingsburg.Cal. 
Send  for  circulars  describing  Btock. 


WELLINGTON'S  IMPROVED  EGG  FOOD 
for  poultry.  Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 


MANHATTAN  EGG  FOOD,  Red  Ball  Brand,  at 
all  grocers;  or  wholesale.  Tillman  A  Bendel,  9.  F. 


Swine. 


I  l  l  As  GALLUP,  Breeder  of  Poland  China  Hogs, 
Hanford,  Kings  Co.,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS, 

Best  Stock;  Thoroughbreds.  Win.  Nlles  &  Co., 
Los  Angeles.  Cal.    Established  In  1878. 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden.  San  Joiquln  Co  ,  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Bbbcz  Swine. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


J.  B.  HOYT,  Bird's  Landing,  Cal.  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  CrosB- 
bred  Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.  Rams  for  Bale. 
Prices  to  suit  the  tlmeB.  Correspondence  solicited. 


Dogs. 


MISS  DELLA  BEACH,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Reg'd  Thoroughbred  Scotch  Collie  Shepherd  Dogs. 


RANCHO  BENITO  KENNELS.  Thor  b'd Scotch 
Collies.  Pups  for  sale.  At  stud.  Imp.  Ormskirk 
Bhicher;  fee  135.    Stewart  A  Son,  Aromas,  Cal. 


Improved  Pacific  Incubator. 

Absolutely  Self- Regulating, 
Hot  Water. 

Send  stamp  for  our  catalogue 
of  Incubators,  Wire  Netting, 
Blooded  Fowls  and  Poultry  Ap- 
pliances generally.  lUmembr* 
the  Bat  it  the  Oheapett. 

PACIFIC  INCUBATOR  CO.. 
131?  Castro  St.,      Oakland,  Ca1. 


THE  SUCCESSFUL  INCUBATOR 

i  the  standard  machine  for  hatching  strong,  healthy 


chicks.  Self-regulating,  patent 
turning  tray**,  drying  room  for 
chicks,  non-exploaive  lamp^—  juat  a 


I  few  of  its  good  point**  Sold  under 
I  positive  guarantee  to  work  perfect- 
I y.   Beautifully  made  and  dura- 
hble.  Our  128  page  catalogue  do- 
'Hcribee  them  fully;  tells  many 
things  about  poultry  raisins  you 
should  know.   Mailed  for  6  cts. 
DE8  MOINES  INC.  CO.  Hox  54O0ES  MOINES, IA. 


y  i  in  1 1  ii  i 


■  ■  ■■■■ 


NEVER  BEATEN 

•  in  all  the  many  shows  in 
1  which  it  has  participated, 
there  must  be  ttomething  ; 
the  superiority  claims  of  the 
RELIABLE  INCUBATOR 
elf  regulating,  entirely  auto-  g 
aatio,  you  put  in  the  eggs,  the 
pliable  does  the  rest.  All  about 
"  this  and  many  things  of  value  to 
1  the  poultry  man  In  our  new  book.  St- nd  10 cts.  forit. 

[reliable  in  c  u    py,  ,^  ?  PPP."    ,  9!lJ!>^T.,-tJLJlv^ 


The  Best  Offering  of  Registered  Here- 
ford Cattle  Ever  Made  in  America. 

SUNNY  SLOPE,  EMPORIA,  LYONS  CO.,  KANSAS, 

 WILL  ON  

March  2  and  3,  1898, 

OFFER  AT  PUBLIC  AUCTION  ON  THE  HUME  FAlCtl 

150  Headof  Registered  Hereford  Cattle  of  the  Highest  Quality  and  Most  Fashionable  Breeding.  40 
Head  of  These  are  Our  Recent  Importation  of  the  Best  Animals  from  the  Best  Herds  in  England. 
Auctioneers:   Col.  J.  W.  Judy,  Col.  F.  M.  Woods,  Col.  S.  A.  Sawyer,  Col.  F.  M.  Sparks. 
ADDRESS  FOR  CATALOGUES   SUNNY  SLOPE,  EMPORIA.  LYONS  CO.,  KANSAS. 


Always  in  the  Lead! 

In  the  face  of  the  strongest  competition  ever  known 
at  a  California  State  Fair  our  swine  herd  again  carried 
off  the  majority  of  the  premiums.  Why?  Because  we 
have  the  best  pips  In  the  State.  Choice  pigs  from  prize 
winners  ready  to  ship  at  reasonable  prices.  Write  for 
Catalogue  and  PrlceB. 

SESSIONS   &  CO., 
Lynwood  Creamery,  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm, 
Jas.  R.  Boal,  M'g'r.    P.  O.  Box  688,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


The  Morgan 
Spading  Harrow. 

ENDORSED  BY  ALL ! 

A  SUCCESS  EVERYWHERE.! 

Greatest  Pulverizer  of  the  Age. 
Something  New  and  Original. 

THEY  MAINTAIN  THE  FRONT  RANK  IN 
EVERY  CONTEST  ON  EVERY  FIELD. 

Most  Simple,  Most  Durable,  and  Most  Satisfac- 
tory Cultivator  In  Use.  Specially  Adapted 
for  the  Cultivation  of  Vineyards  and  Orchards. 

H.  C.  SHAW  PLOW  WORKS, 

Pacific  Coast  Agents,       STOCKTON,  CAL. 


Improved  Fresno  Scraper. 

B  Fool.       U/elght,  300  1bs.  *-2<5.00. 

HOOKER  &  CO  oki'm m  ST., 

CX  WV7  '         SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co., 

PATENT  SOLICITORS, 

330  MARKET  STREET,     -     SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old  experienced 
first-class  agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  associates  and  agents  in  Washington  and  the  capi- 
tal cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
brary, and  record  of  original  cases  in  our  office,  we  have  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can 
be  offered  home  inventors  by  other  agencies.  The  Information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful 
practice  before  the  Office,  and  the  frequent  examination  of  patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  patentability  of  inventions  brought  before  us,  enables  us  to  give  advice  which  will 
save  inventors  the  expense  of  applying  for  patents  upon  inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  and 
advicejsent  free  on  receipt  of  postage.  Address  DEWEY,  STRONO  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents.  330  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

"Artificial  .  Incubation." 

A  HANDBOOK  OF  PACIFIC  COAST  PRACTICE. 

By  C.  N1SSON,  of  Petaluma,  Cal. 

A  brief  treatise  in  pamphlet  form  giving  plainly  the  whole  practice  of 
incubation  as  it  is  done  by  the  most  successful 
Petaluma  poultry  breeders. 

Price  (in  paper  covers)  25  Cents . 

Address  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  330  flARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


An  Elgin  watch  always  has  the  word  "Elgin" 
on  the  works.   Elgin  National  Watch  Co.,  Elgin,  111. 


TANKS! 


When  you  buy  a  Water  Tank  get  one 
that  will  not  dry  out  and  shrink. 


Patent  Non-Shrinking  Water  Tank, 

The  only  one  suitable  for  dry,  hot  climates.  COSTS  SO  MORE  THAN  COMMON. 
Ask  your  dealer,  or  write  to 
PACIFIC  TANK  CO.,  Sole  Manufacturers, 
City  Offices:  33  BKALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


February  12,  1898. 


The  Pacific 


Rural  Press 
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Produce  Market. 


San  Francisco,  February  9,  1898. 

Chicago  Wheat  Futures. 

Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows 

for  the  week  named,  price  being  per  bushel : 

May.  July. 

Wednesday  %  96%®   95M      $   853^0)  85% 

Thursday   95)6®   94%  85   ®  84 

Friday   94)4®   95^  83&@  84% 

Saturday   95)4®   95  84)4®  837s 

Monday   94M@   95)6  84  ?6®  83M 

Tuesday   94%®   96'4  85)6 

Liverpool  Futures. 

Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  Red  Winter  per 

cental  in  Liverpool  were  as  follows  for  the 

week : 

May.  July. 

Wednesday  7s  4%d  7s  l)4d 

Thursday  7s  4   d  7s  1  d 

Friday  7s  4%d  7s  l%d 

Saturday  7s  4)6d  7s  1  d 

Monday  7s  3&d  7s  0%& 

Tuesday  7s  3%d  7S  0%d 

San  Francisco  Futures. 

The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco  Call 

Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  was 

as  follows : 

May.  Dec. 

Thursday  $1  39%@,1  4076      $1  33)4@1  34)4 

Friday   1  40   ®1  40%        1  34H@1  3376 

Saturday   1  39)4@1  40  1  32)4@1  33 

Monday   1  37)4®  1  38)4       t  29   @1  29% 

Tuesday   1  38%®1  3976       1  29%@1  32 

Wednesday   1  40%@1  39)4       1  3176@1  32% 

Wheat. 

The  market  for  actual  wheat,  as  compared 
with  a  week  ago,  shows  little  change.  For 
shipping  wheat  lower  prices  were  talked,  but 
not  to  exceed  25c  per  ton  under  the  figures 
quoted  a  week  ago,  and,  to  have  effected 
wholesale  purchases,  the  above  25c  per  ton,  if 
not  more,  would  have  to  have  been  added  to 
the  current  price.  If  there  is  any  difference 
to  record  in  choice  to  select  milling,  it  is  less 
favorable  to  buyers  at  this  date  than  when 
last  quoted.  That  prices  have  held  up  so  well 
is  remarkable,  when  all  the  bearish  influ- 
ences of  the  week  are  taken  into  considera- 
tion, and  shows  that  present  wheat  values  do 
not  need  artificial  propping  to  prevent  them 
from  seriously  declining.  Locally  the  crop 
conditions  have  been  improved  by  liberal 
showers.  It  was  reported  this  week  that  In- 
dia would  have  a  good  yield ;  that  the  Argen- 
tine harvest  was  turning  out  better  than  ex- 
pected;  and  that  Australia  would  have  more 
of  a  surplus  than  was  thought  possible  a  month 
ago.  With  all  this  in  faAor  of  the  bears,  prices 
for  actual  wheat  in  the  local  market  have  suf- 
fered no  depreciation. 

There  is  stiil  considerable  interest  cen- 
tered in  the  recent  wheat  deal  in  Chicago,  as 
to  the  final  outcome  of  the  same,  whether  it 
will  result  in  the  price  being  crowded  to  2c 
per  lb.,  some  having  predicted  even  higher 
figures,  or  whether  it  will  be  forced  down  to 
75c  per  bushel,  the  l^c  per  lb.  basis.  It  is 
extremely  doubtful  if  either  extreme  will  be 
reached  during  the  present  campaign,  or 
while  the  big  block  of  wheat  now  under  the 
control  of  the  Chicago  bull  clique  continues  to 
be  a  factor  in  the  market.  Both  the  contend- 
ing factions  in  the  deal  are  understood  to  be 
very  strong  financially.  All  parties  have  cer- 
tainly had  to  put  up  large  quantities  of  coin 
to  get  to  this  stage  of  the  game.  With  both 
sides  it  is  a  cold-blooded,  selfish,  money-mak- 
ing proposition,  with  no  desire  or  intention  to 
further  any  interests  except  their  own.  Any 
benefits  outsiders  may  receive  will  be  purely 
incidental,  wholly  unintended  by  those  con- 
ducting this  struggle  and  trying  to  cinch 
each  other.  The  bulls  are  accused  of  keeping 
wheat  tied  up,  to  the  detriment  of  millers 
and  consumers,  while  the  bears  are  charged 
with  making  inferior  wheat  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  a  first-class  article,  and  of  mixing  corn 
with  wheat  in  the  manufacture  of  flour,  in 
their  efforts  to  keep  the  market  down.  It 
would  prove  expensive  business  for  the 
manipulators  to  force  prices  down  to  75c  per 
bushel,  and  would  be  about  equally  expen- 
sive, under  conditions  existing  at  the  present 
time,  to  crowd  values  to  $1.25  per  bushel  or  $2 
per  cental.  As  before  stated,  neither  party 
in  any  wheat  deal  is  in  to  sink  money  for  the 
benefit  of  either  millers  or  wheat  growers, 
and  for  this  reason  alone,  to  say  nothing  of 
others  which  might  be  named,  the  chances 
are  very  remote  for  either  of  the  extremes 
above  indicated  being  established.    If  manip- 


ulation should  crowd  values  anyways  near 
to  one  or  the  other  of  the  points  in  question, 
the  price  would  in  all  probability  prove  so 
temporary  that  those  on  the  outside  would 
have  little  or  no  opportunity  to  benefit  there- 
from. 

California  Milling  HI  45   @1  50 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  41%@1  43% 

Oregon  Valley   1  40   @t  43% 

Walla  Walla  Blue  Stem   1  42)4@1  47ys 

Walla  Walla  Club   1  32)4@1  42)4 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No 
1  white  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week  were 
as  follows  for  the  options  named  : 

May,  1898,  delivery,  $1:37%@1.40%. 

December,  1898,  delivery,  $1.29@1.34%. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of  Call 
Board,  May  wheat  sold  at  $1.40%@1.39^ ; 
December,  1898,  $1.31%@1.32%. 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1896-97.  1897-98. 

Liv.  quotations          6s9d@6sl0d  8sldf38sl)4d 

Freight  rates               15@16)4s  30@32)4s 

Local  market  $1.40@1.47)4  $1.42)4@1.45 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of  stand- 
ard No.  1  California  in  Liverpool,  and  for  good 
to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

Flour. 

The  market  is  without  important  change. 

A  little  easier  tone  is  exhibited,  but  quotable 

values  remain  as  before.    This  commodity  has 

for  some  time  past  been  selling  below  the 

parity  of  wheat  values,  leaving  no  room  for 

further  cuts,  except  at  a  loss.  Were  it  not  for 

the  profits  on  bran  and  middlings,  most  of  the 

millers  now  running  would  be  losing  money. 

The  formation  of  milling  trusts  and  the  desire 

to  shut  out  all  competition  has  had  much  to  do 

with  bringing  about  the  above  result. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  83  00®3  25 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   3  35®3  60 

Country  grades,  extras   4  00®4  25 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  25@4  50 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   4  50®4  65 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   3  >JU(a>4  25 

Walla  Walla,  Bakers'  extra   3  90@4  25 

Barley. 

The  market  for  this  cereal  showed  more 
strength  than  for  preceding  week,  although 
it  was  natural  that  it  should  be  weaker,  owing 
to  the  rainy  weather  which  has  been  experi- 
enced in  the  meantime.  Although  a  good  bar- 
ley crop  is  far  from  being  assured,  the  pros- 
pects are  much  better  than  they  were  a  week 
ago.  With  seasonable  showers  during  the 
spring  months,  there  will  likely  be  a  fair 
yield  in  a  large  portion  of  the  State.  While 
the  market  tended  against  buyers,  values  on 
spot  offerings  of  both  Feed  and  Brewing  qual- 
ities were  better  sustained  than  were  prices 
in  the  speculative  market.  The  existing  firm- 
ness is  due  to  very  light  spot  stocks. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice  1  02)4@1  05 

Feed,  fair  to  good   1  00  ®1  02)4 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice  I  07)4@1  17>4 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   —  @  — 

Chevalier,  No.  2   —  @  — 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No.  1 
feed  barley,  per  cental,  for  the  week  ranged 
as  follows  for  the  options  named : 

May,  1898,  delivery,  933i@91c. 

December,  1898,  delivery,  — @— c. 

Wednesday  at  regular  noon  session  of  the 
Call  Board  May,  1898,  feed  sold  at  91%@92%c. 

Oats. 

Holders  are  contending  for  much  the  same 
figures  as  for  a  week  or  two  preceding,  but 
the  market  is  easier.  Arrivals  were  not  so 
heavy  as  previous  week,  but  were  of  fair  pro- 
portions and  were  mainly  from  Washington. 
Stocks  and  offerings  are  mostly  white  varie- 
ties. Supplies  of  choice  to  select  colored  oats 
are  so  light  that  little  more  than  nominal  quo- 
tations for  the  same  can  be  given. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed  120  @1  25 

White,  good  to  choice  1  15  ®1  20 

White,  poor  to  fair  1  10  @1  12)4 

Gray,  common  to  choice  1  15  @1  20 

Milling  1  17)4®1  22)4 

Surprise,  good  to  choice  1  20  @1  27)4 

Black  Russian  1  20   @1  50 

Red  1  10   @1  40 

Corn. 

The  advanced  figures  established  the  pre- 
ceding week  resulted  in  landing  corn  here 
from  the  East.  Buyers  had  probably  consid- 
erable to  do  with  bringing  about  this  result, 
knowing  that  if  these  were  free  importations 

i  of  Eastern  it  would  prove  a  strong  club  in 
their  hands  to  beat  down  values  of  the  home 
product  later  on.    This  imported  corn  is  prin- 

!  cipally  mixed  Yellow,  and  competes  mainly 
with  the  market  for  Large  Yellow,  although 
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indirectly  other  varieties  are  more  or  less  af- 
fected. Values  for  Large  White  and  both 
Large  and  Small  Yellow  were  well  sustained 
up  to  the  close. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice  1  07)4@1  10 

Large  Yellow  l  10  @1  12)4 

Small  Yellow  1  10   @1  15 

Eastern  Yellow   —  @  — 

Egyptian  White   —   @  — 

Popcorn,  shelled,  Tf>  ft   —  @  — 

Rye. 

Market  cannot  be  termed  particularly  firm, 
but  is  not  materially  lower  than  last  quoted. 
Receipts  and  offerings  are  of  small  volume. 

Good  to  choice,  new  1  05  @1  07)4 

Buckwheat. 

Buyers  are  at  as  great  disadvantage  as  pre- 
viously noted.  Spot  stocks  are  mostly  concen- 
trated in  few  hands. 

Good  to  choice  1  75   @1  85 

Silverskln   —  @  — 

Beans. 

The  market  remains  strong  for  colored 
beans,  but  no  radical  advances  have  been  es- 
tablished in  quotable  rates  over  the  figures  of 
the  preceding  week.  Should  a  particularly 
active  demand  set  in,  asking  figures  would 
undoubtedly  be  moved  further  upward.  Val- 
ues for  white  beans  have  been  tending  to 
higher  levels,  in  sympathy  with  the  compara- 
tively stiff  figures  now  current  on  colored.  It 
is  quite  evident  that  there  is  still  ample  room 
for  values  of  white  beans  to  improve  without 
getting  to  abnormally  high  levels.  Limas  are 
being  held  practically  the  same  as  last  quoted, 
with  tendency  rather  to  more  firmness  than 
otherwise. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  fts   1  50   @1  60 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   1  50  @1  65 

Laay  Washington   1  45   @1  55 

Butter,  small   1  35   @1  50 

Butter,  large   1  60  @l  75 

Pinks   2  60   @2  75 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   2  90   @3  00 

Reds   1  60   @1  75 

Red  Kidneys   2  00   @2  25 

Limas,  good  V  choice   1  65   @1  75 

Black-eye  Beans   2  25   @2  50 

Horse  Beans   1  20  @1  30 

Garbanzos,  large   2  75   @3  00 

Garbanzos.  small   1  60  .®1  75 

The  bean  market  on  the  Atlantic  side  is 
reported  as  follows,  by  recent  mail  advices 
from  New  York,  prices  quoted  being  per  60- 
pound  bushel : 

Values  for  nearly  all  varieties  of  beans  have 
settled  to  a  little  lower  level  under  the  influence 
of  some  pressure  to  sell,  and  rather  an  unsatis- 
factory trade  on  the  whole.  Exporters  took  sev- 
eral lots  of  choice  Marrow  just  at  the  close  of  last 
week,  and  made  other  purchases  during  the  early 
part  of  this  week,  so  that  the  shipments  foot  up 
about  1000  bbls.  The  larger  part  of  these  orders 
were  filled  at  $1.32)4,  and  there  have  been  some 
other  sales  of  fine  goods  on  the  market  at  $1.30. 
Home  jobbers  have  bought  very  sparingly  and 
that  demand  has  given  no  support  to  the  market. 
In  some  quarters  we  find  a  little  steadier  feeling 
at  the  close,  based  upon  the  belief  that  receipts 
will  run  lighter  for  awhile.  Medium  have  ruled 
uncommonly  dull,  and  while  $1.15  is  still  asked 
for  very  fancy  quality  some  choice  marks  have 
sold  at  $1.12)4.  More  Pea  than  Medium  have  been 
wanted  but  the  supply  of  the  former  is  much 
larger  and  the  best  goods  have  settled  to  $1.10 
Exporters  have  taken  at  least  1000  bbls.  of  Red 
Kidney  during  the  week,  but  there  was  quite 
strong  competition  to  secure  the  orders  and  prices 
were  cut  2)4@5c  on  part  of  the  business;  our  quo- 
tations represent  the  general  trading  basis  at  the 
close.  White  Kidney  have  had  a  little  call  from 
shippers  at  $1.45®  1.50  Turtle  Soup  in  small  sup 
ply  and  rather  firmly  held  Yellow  Eye  not  plenty 
and  steady.  Lima  are  closing  with  a  slightly 
firmer  tone;  recent  sales  mainly  at  $1.30,  but  more 
is  asked  for  some  of  the  choice  new  stock.  Green 
peas  have  sold  fairly  and  the  feeling  is  firm. 

Dried  Peas. 

There  is  little  doing  in  Dried  Peas  of  any 
description,  more  due  to  very  limited  offer- 
ings of  good  to  choice  qualities  than  to  ab- 
sence of  demand. 

Green  Peas,  California  $1  90  @2  00 

Niles  Peas   1  40  @1  50 

Hops. 

The  local  market  shows  steadiness,  with 
fair  outward  movement,  and  very  few  arriv- 
ing from  producing  points.  Dealers  are  not 
eager  to  purchase  at  full  current  figures, 
however,  unless  they  require  the  hops  in  the 
filling  of  immediate  orders.  The  last  Aus- 
tralian steamer  took  over  200  bales.  Local 
brewers  are  not  purchasing  to  any  noteworthy 
extent  at  present. 

Good  to  choice,  1897  crop   12  @16 

Advices  by  mail  from  New  York  of  a  late 
date  furnish  the  following  concerning  the  hop 
market : 

While  there  has  not  been  quite  so  much  activity 
in  the  market  this  week  the  quantity  of  stock 
moved  in  one  direction  or  another  has  been  fair  for 
the  season  of  year  and  values  hold  firm  for  all 
qualities.  London  cable  advices  have  continued 
strong,  and  exporters  have  made  constant  in- 
quiries not  only  for  the  choicest  grades,  which 
have  heretofore  been  in  most  demand,  but  for  good 
lots  as  well.  They  have  purchased  some  stock 
here  and  in  the  interior,  and  more  than  2800  bales 
have  arrived  in  transit  for  export,  including  some 
long  lines  from  the  Pacific  coast.  Brewers  have 
not  shown  quite  the  activity  to  secure  supplies 
that  recently  characterized  their  operations,  but 
they  have  made  some  purchases  during  the  week", 
particularly  o(  f6®18c  grades,  as  well  as  of  year- 
lings at  7@8)4c  generally.  Quotations  are  In  the 
main  unchanged;  a  few  choice  State  '97  have  sold 
at  19c,  and  that  figure  is  as  hig!.  as  business  has 
been  done  in  Pacific  coast  hops,  though  some 
favorite  growths  arc  held  higher.  There  is  not  a 
great  deal  of  real  common  State  stock  to  be  had, 


but  plenty  of  poor,  moldy  Oregon  hops,  and  these 
are  very  unsalable;  it  is  possible  that  some  of  the 
poorest  lots  could  be  bought  below  our  lowest 
figures. 


A  moderate  amount  of  business  has  been 
lately  transacted  in  the  local  market,  mainly 
in  the  shape  of  transfers  to  woolen  mills  on 
this  coast.  Local  scourers  have  not  been 
lately  purchasing  to  any  noteworthy  degree, 
being  still  quite  liberally  stocked  with  wools 
secured  last  summer  and  fall.  There  is  con- 
siderable inquiry  from  the  East,  and  it  is 
believed  that  it  will  result  in  business  in  the 
near  future.  Quotable  values  are  without 
change. 

SPRING. 

Oregon  Valley  17  @18 

Oregon  Eastern,  choice  13  @15 

Oregon  Eastern,  fair  to  good  10  @12 

FALL. 

Middle  County,  free  10  @13 

Do       do      defective   9  @11 

Northern,  free  11  @I4 

Do      defective  10  @11 

Southern  Mountain   9  @12 

San  Joaquin  defective   7  @  8)4 

Hay  and  Straw. 

Buyers  have  not  been  taking  hold  so  freely 
in  the  hay  market  as  for  a  week  or  two  pre- 
ceding, being  under  the  impression  that  they 
will  be  able  to  operate  to  better  advantage 
later  on,  as  crop  prospects  have  brightened, 
and  green  feed  is  likely  to  be  plentiful  in 
about  a  month.  Hay  is  not  materially  lower, 
however,  as  remaining  supplies  are  light  and 
are  apt  to  be  all  absorbed  before  the  season 
closes,  even  with  fresh  green  feed  in  good 
supply  from  this  time  forward.  Values  for 
straw  were  maintained  at  about  same  range 
as  last  quoted. 

Wheat  15  00@18  50 

Wheat  and  Oat  14  00®  17  50 

Oat   14  00@17  00 

Barley  12  00@15  00 

Clover  11  00®  13  00 

Stock  Hay  10  00@12  00 

Alfalfa  10  00@11  50 

Compressed  15  00@18  50 

Straw,  f,  bale   40®  50 

Mlllstuffs. 

Demand  for  most  descriptions  of  millstuffs 
has  been  hardly  so  active  as  for  a  fortnight  or 
more  past.  The  market  did  not  rule  anymore 
favorably  to  buyers  than  last  quoted  ;  changes 
in  values  were  not  very  pronounced. 

Bran,  *  ton  21  00@22  50 

Middlings  22  00@25  00 

Barley,  Rolled  22  00@23  00 

Cornmeal  24  00@24  50 

Cracked  Corn  24  50@25  00 

Seeds. 

Business  in  most  kinds  of  seeds  is  of  an  ex- 
ceedingly light  order  at  present,  leaving 
little  upon  which  to  base  quotations.  Espe- 
cially does  this  apply  to  mustard,  flax  and 
bird  seed.  Alfalfa  is  meeting  with  a  little 
inquiry;  stocks  of  this  variety  are  ample  for 
all  probable  requirements. 

Per  ctl. 

Mustard,  Yellow  2  75@3  00 

Mustard,  Trieste  Seed  2  75@3  00 

Mustard,  Wild  Brown  2  00®2  25 

Flax  2  15®2  25 

Per  lb. 

Canary   2H®2^£ 

Rape  2)4@2% 

Hemp  2%(tv.3l4 

Alfalfa,  Utah  5%®6H 

Bags  and  Bagging. 

The  State  Prison  directors  have  fixed  the 
price  of  San  Quentin  grain  bags  for  the  com- 
ing season  at  $5.30  per  100,  limiting  single  or- 
ders to  5,000.  In  Calcutta  bags  no  business  of 
consequence  has  been  so  far  reported.  In 
other  bags  and  bagging  trade  is  slow  and 
there  are  no  changes  to  note  in  quotable  rates. 

Calcutta  Grain   bags,  buyer  July   —  @— 

Calcutta  Grain  bags,  22x36,  spot   5)4®  h\ 

State  Prison  bags,  per  100    5  30  @— 

Wool  sacks,  4  lb  30  ®— 

Wool  sacks,  3)4  lb  27  @— 

Gunnies  10  ®— 

Bean  bags   4)4®  45S£ 

Fruit  sacks,  cotton   5)4®  6)4 

Hides,  Pelts  and  Tallow. 

The  improved  figures  last  quoted  for  Dry 
Hides  continue  in  force.  Market  for  Wet 
Salted  Hides  is  firm  at  former  values.  Pelts 
are  selling  to  as  good  advantage  as  previously 
quoted.  Tallow  of  desirable  quality  meets 
with  prompt  custom  at  full  current  figures. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed,  can 
be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all 
kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side 
brands  or  murrain,  are  not  always  readily 
placed  at  the  lower  quotations. 

Sound.  Culls. 
Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs. . . .  10)4®  —  9)4@— 
Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs. .  9)4®  —  8)4@— 
Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs...  9  ®  —  8  ®— 
Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs  9  @  9)4  8  ®  8)4 
Light  Cow  Hides, under  50  lbs  —  @  9       —  @  8 

Wet  Salted  Kip   —  ®10       —   @  9 

Wet  Salted  Veal   —  @10       —  @9 

Wet  Salted  Calf   —  ®11       —  ®10 

Dry  Hides   17@17)4  13)4@14 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs.  .14®15       —  @11 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs  18@20       18  @17 

Horse  Hides,  large  2  25@2  75 

Horse  Hides,  medium  2  00@2  25 

Horse  Hides,  small  25  @50 

Colts'  Hides  25  @50 

Pelts,  long  wool,  per  skin  90  @1  30 

Pelts,  medium,  per  skin  70  @90 

Pelts,  short  wool,  per  skin   40  ®70 

Pelts,  shearling,  per  skin  20  @30 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer  25  @30 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium  —  @20 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter  —  @10 

Elk  Hides   8  @10 

Tallow,  good  quality   3  @  3)4 

Tallow,  No.  2   2  @  2)4 

Goat  Skins,  perfect  20  @37)4 

Goat  Skins,  damaged  10  @20 

Kid  Skins   5  @10 

Honey. 

Choice  to  select  qualities  of  both  Comb  and 
Extracted  are  being  quite  steadily  held,  and 
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are  in  only  moderate  supply.  There  are  fairly 
liberal  stocks  of  Amber  and  Dark  honey,  es- 
pecially as  compared  with  the  demand  for  the 
same.  Market  for  the  latter  two  kinds  can- 
not be  said  to  be  favorable  to  sellers,  as  these 
sorts  move  slowly  at  comparatively  low  fig- 
ures. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   5 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   3Hg  * 

Dark  Tule   JJfi  S{ 

White  Comb,  l-tt>  frames   "K<?>  »tt 

Amber  Comb   4  @  6 

Beeswax. 

There  is  no  surplus  of  this  article,  and  not 
likely  to  be  the  current  season.  The  market 
is  firm,  but  is  not  quotably  higher. 

Fair  to  choice,  *  lb  22  @2l 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 

Prices  for  Beef  are  without  quotable  change, 
but  market  is  very  quiet,  with  general  ten- 
dency in  favor  of  buyers.  Mutton  is  not  ar- 
riving freely,  and  is  commanding  tolerably 
firm  figures^  particularly  for  choice  and  fat 
ewes  and  wethers  and  also  select  yearlings. 
Hogs  were  in  a  little  better  supply  than  pre- 
vious week,  but  strictly  choice,  large  and  hard 
commanded  fully  as  good  figures  as  last  quoted. 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  V  lb   6  @  6% 

Beef,  2d  quality   5K@  « 

Beef,  3d  quality   ;»  @  » 

Mutton— ewes,  6tf@"c;  wethers   7  @  7H 

Hoes,  hard  grain  fed,  medium   3%@  4 

Hogs,  small   3X@  8tf 

Hogs,  large  hard   3  »@  4 

Hogs,  soft  and  feeders   3K(S>  3i4 

Hogs,  country  dressed   4\i®  4$£ 

Veal,  small,*  lb   6  <a>  7H 

Veal,  large,  *  lb   6tf@  7 

Lamb,      lb   7   @  8 

Poultry. 

This  market  showed  little  improvement,  ex- 
cept for  Young  Ducks,  Goslings  and  Young 
Pigeons,  these  descriptions  being  salable  to 
fair  advantage.  Turkeys  went  at  a  little 
higher  range  than  last  quoted,  Dressed  com- 
manding relatively  better  figures  than  Live, 
although  the  latter  sold  at  slightly  higher 
prices  than  current  for  several  weeks  pre- 
ceding. Old  poultry  was  in  excessive  supply 
most  of  the  time,  and  went  at  generally  low 
figures.  Eastern  poultry  continued  to  arrive 
quite  freely,  and  to  this  fact  was  largely  due 
the  continued  depression  of  the  market  for 
ordinary  California  chickens. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  *  lb  13  @  15 

Turkeys,  live  hens,  *  lb  10  ©  13K 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers  10  (31  12tt 

Hens,  Cal.,  *  doz  3  00@4  00 

Roosters,  old  3  25(83  50 

Roosters,  young,  (full-grown)  4  00<g5  00 

Fryers...  4  50®5  00 

Broilers,  large  4  50@5  00 

Broilers,  small  3  00<&4  00 

Ducks,  young,  $  doz  4  50(g>6  00 

Ducks,  old  \  3  50(ai4  50 

Geese,  ¥  pair  1  25@1  50 

Goslings,  1*  pair  1  75@2  50 

Pigeons,  Old,  $  doz   90@1  00 

Pigeons  Young  1  50®  1  75 

Batter. 

There  was  an  easier  feeling  in  the  butter 
market,  partly  due  to  a  moderate  increase  in 
arrivals  and  partly  owing  to  improved  pros- 
pects for  feed  in  the  various  dairy  sections. 
Quotable  values  did  not  decline  materially, 
but  there  are  indications  that  lower  prices 
will  prevail  at  an  early  day.  As  before  as- 
serted, however,  there  is  no  likelihood  of 
values  touching  as  low  levels  as  last  year. 
As  to  packed  butter,  the  market  is  bare  of 
local  product,  but  there  is  some  Eastern  here, 
and  this  is  also  affecting  unfavorably  the 
market  for  the  fresh  article. 

Creamery  extras,  *  lb  27  ® — 

Creamery  firsts  26  @ — 

Creamery  seconds  25  @— 

Dairy  select   24  @25 

Dairy  seconds  23  @24 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy  —  @ — 

Mixed  store  15  @18 

Creamery  in  tubs  23  @25 

Pickled  roll  —  @— 

Dairy  in  tubs  —  @— 

Firkin,  Cal.,  choice  to  select  22  @24 

Firkin,  common  to  fair  18  @21 

Cheese. 

Market  shows  much  the  same  condition  as 
stated  in  former  review.  Supplies  are  not 
extra  large,  but  there  is  a  sufficiency  of  both 
held  cheese  and  fresh  product  to  accommodate 
the  immediate  demand.  Sellers  are,  as  a 
rule,  anxious  to  keep  stocks  moving,  seeing 
nothing  to  be  gained  by  refusing  to  let  go  at 
the  current  rates.  Concessions  are  occasion- 
ally granted  rather  than  miss  a  sale  of  fairly 
liberal  proportions. 

California  fancy  Bat,  new  10V4@11 

California,  good  to  choice   0  @10 

California,  fair  to  good   8  @  9 

California  Cheddar  10  (&11H 

California,  "  Young  Americas"  10  @12 

Eggs- 

As  foreshadowed  in  these  columns  last 
week,  the  firmness  then  recorded  as  existing 
proved  of  short  duration.  Not  only  were 
there  increased  arrivals  of  home  product,  with 
buyers  operating  as  lightly  as  their  necessi- 
ties would  permit,  fearing  further  declines; 
but  to  make  matters  worse,  several  carloads 
of  Eastern  eggs  were  landed  here.  The  latter 
sold  down  to  16c.  Fresh,  direct  from  ranch, 
went  as  low  as  20c. 

California,  select,  large  white  and  fresh. .22  @— 
California,  select,  irreg  ular  color  &  slze.20  @21 

California,  good  to  choice  store  18  @20 

California,  common  to  fair  store  —  ®— 

Oregon,  prime  —  @— 

Held  Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading.—  @ — 
Local  Cold  storage  eggs  —  @— 

Vegetables. 

Supplies  of  all  winter  and  spring  vegetables 
were  seldom  lighter  at  corresponding  date. 
Onions  continue  to  command  firm  figures.with 
quotable  values  at  a  little  higher  range  than 
last  noted.  Oregon  onions  now  constitute  the 
bulk  of  supplies  of  this  vegetable.  Peas  made 
a  little  better  showing  than  previous  week, 
both  as  to  quality  and  quantity,  and  met 


with  good  custom.  Prices  for  other  vegetables 
in  season  remained  on  a  tolerably  high  plane. 

Asparagus,  $  B>   15®  30 

Beans,  String,  *  tt)   10®  20 

Beans,  Lima,  V  B>   — @  — 

Beans,  Refuge,  1*  fl>   — ®  — 

Beans,  Wax,  f.  tb   — @  — 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  *  100    70®  80 

Cauliflower,  *  doz   60®  70 

Corn,  Green,  *  sack   — @  — 

Corn,  Alameda,  Tfi  crate   — ®  — 

Cucumbers,  Alameda,  *  box   — ®  — 

Egg  Plant,  «  lb   — @  — 

Garlic,  ¥tt>   4®  4% 

Mushrooms,  Buttons,  <p  lb   — @  — 

Mushrooms,  Wild,  fl  lb   — ®  — 

Okra,  Dried,  f,  lb   12K®  15 

Onions,  Yellow,  good  to  choice   2  60®  2  85 

Onions,  Yellow,  cut   1  75®  2  25 

Peas,  Sweet,  Garden,  f,  lb   7®  9 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  *  lb   20®  25 

Rhubarb,  $  box    — @  — 

Squash,  Summer,  V  lb   — ®  — 

Tomatoes,  #  box  or  crate    75®  1  50 

Potatoes. 

The  tendency  of  values  for  potatoes  of 
nearly  all  descriptions  now  offering  has  been 
to  higher  levels,  the  firmness  being  most  pro- 
nounced on  choice  to  select  Burbanks  for  table 
use.  Desirable  qualities  of  early  potatoes  for 
seeding  purposes  were  also  held  at  tolerably 
stiff  figures.  Sweets  were  in  very  light  sup- 
ply, but  were  not  much  sought  after. 

Early  Rose,  River,  f>  cental   70®  8(1 

Peerless.  River   — ®  — 

Reds  River   50®  65 

Garnet  Chile,  Mission   — ®  — 

Burbanks,  Salinas   75®1  15 

Burbanks,  River,  *  sack   60®  80 

Burbanks,  Petaluma  and  Tomales,  *  ctl  60®  80 

Burbanks,  Oregon,  f,  cental   70@1  10 

Garnet  Chile,  Oregon   — @  — 

Sweet  River,  »  cental   — ®  — 

Sweet  Merced   75®  90 


The  Fruit  Market. 


Fresh  Fruits. 

The  condition  of  the  market  for  apples,  the 
only  deciduous  fruit  now  offering  in  a  fresh 
state,  has  not  changed  to  any  very  marked 
degree  since  last  review.  The  quantity  of 
apples  on  the  market  is  not  large,  being  of 
lighter  volume  than  at  any  previous  time  in 
the  past  two  months.  Of  ordinary  qualities, 
however,  there  are  still  more  than  enough  for 
all  immediate  requirements,  despite  the  fact 
of  prices  being  so  reasonably  low  that  neither 
retail  dealers  nor  consumers  have  occasion  to 
find  fault  with  the  values  prevailing.  When 
it  comes  to  a  strictly  choice  apple,  large, 
sound,  of  favorite  variety  and  in  every  way 
desirable,  it  is  a  scarce  article.  Fastidious 
consumers  do  not  hesitate  to  pay  fairly  good 
prices  for  such  stock,  more  in  some  instances 
than  is  warranted  as  a  quotable  figure.  There 
are  ordinarily  few  high-grade  apples  offering 
at  this  time  of  year,  but  present  stocks  of  select 
quality  are  unusually  light,  even  for  this 
date.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  best 
apples  on  the  coast  was  earlier  in  the  season 
forwarded  East. 

Apples,  fancy,  4-tier,  *  box   1  25®  1  50 

Apples,  choice,  4-tier,  f,  box   75®  1  00 

Apples,  fair  to  good,  50- lb  box   50®  75 

Apples,  common  to  fair,  *  box   35®  50 

Dried  Fruits. 

While  there  has  been  a  moderate  outward 
movement  the  past  week  in  cured  and  evap- 
orated fruits,  the  market  was  far  from  being 
in  satisfactory  condition  for  the  producing  or 
selling  interest.  Prunes  continued  to  hold 
their  own  fairly  well,  but  of  other  than  40- 
50's  and  90-100's  the  offerings  were  much  more 
liberal  than  was  warranted  by  the  immediate 
demand.  Large  Prunes  are  virtually  out  of 
stock  and  small  ones  are  difficult  to  secure  in 
wholesale  quantity,  present  supplies  being 
composed  mainly  of  the  medium  sizes.  Apples 
are  in  slim  stock,  but  there  is  little  inquiry 
for  them  at  existing  rates  and  market  lacks 
strength.  Apricots  are  being  steadily  held, 
especially  desirable  qualities,  but  there  is  not 
much  trading  in  them  at  this  date.  Values 
for  Pears  of  desirable  quality  are  being  fairly 
well  sustained,  supplies  of  this  fruit  being 
light.  Peaches  are  in  the  worst  position  of 
any  variety  on  the  list  and  are  quotably 
lower.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  over 
100  carloads  of  this  fruit  remaining  in  the 
State,  as  against  only  about  twenty-five  car- 
loads a  year  ago.  The  reduced  values  may  in 
the  near  future  cause  a  speedy  revival  of 
trade  and  make  heavy  inroads  upon  supplies, 
as  much  of  the  inquiry  which  is  being  received 
from  the  East  is  for  low-priced  fruit,  quality 
with  some  of  the  would-be  buyers  being  a 
secondary  consideration. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  In  sacks,  per  lb   bhi®  6 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   6K®— 

Apricots,  Moorpark   7  ®9 

Apples,  in  boxes   7  @  7x 

Figs,  fancy  pressed   8  @10 

Nectarines,  White   *%®  5 

Nectarines,  Red   4H@  5 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   4  @  4% 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   5  ®6 

Peaches,  peeled,  in  boxes   9  ®12 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy.  7  ®— 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts   4%®  6 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts         4  @5 

Pears,  peeled  and  sliced   —  @— 

Plums,  pitted   4%®  5V4 

Prunes,  in  sacks,  40— 50's   5   ®  bii 

50— 60's   S«@  SH 

60— 70's   2JC®  3 

70— 80  s   2«@  2* 

80— 90's   2  ®  2H 

90— 100's   2  ®  2« 

Above  figures  are  on  basis  of  25£@3c  for  4 
sizes.  Prunes  In  boxes,  He  higher  for  25-tt>  boxes, 
Kc  higher  for  50-to  boxes. 

4  sizes  Santa  Claras  and  equal   -V  3 

4  sizes  San  Joaquin  and  Northern  2^®— 

Prunes,  Silver   5  @8 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apricots,  ordinary  4   @  5V4 

Apples,  sliced   Shi®  4 

Apples,  quartered   Shi®  4 

Figs,  Black   2  @  3hi 

Figs,  White   3  @  4 

Peaches,  unpeeled   3  ®4 

Plums,  unpitted   1  ®  IK 


DISSTON'S 


Send  for. Pamphlet ,  "The  Saw,  Hi 
tn  Keep  It  in  Order." 


n  t o  <  aoose  it,  and  Hi 
Mailed  Free. 


IT  WILL  PAY  YOD  to  buy  a  saw 
1    with  DlRHton'K  name  on  It.  It 

will  hold  the  set  longer  and  do  more 
work  without  riling  than  other  saws, 
thereby  saving  in  labor  and  cost  of 
tiles.  They  are  made  of  the  best  cru- 
cible cast  steel  aod/'//fj/  warranted. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 

HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  Inc. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  situation  as  regards  dried  fruits  in  the 
East  is  reported  as  follows,  under  recent  date, 
bv  a  New  York  authority: 

The  demand  for  evaporated  apples  has  continued 
fair  and  with  light  offerings  market  has  been  well 
sustained;  in  fact,  toward  the  close  tbere  has  been 
some  disposition  to  ask  a  little  more  money  for 
prime  wood-dried,  though  little  business  accom- 
plished above  8Vic  as  yet.  Sun-dried  have  con- 
tinued in  light  supply  and  dull,  except  Southern 
sliced,  which  have  a  fair  amount  of  attention. 
Chops  and  waste  have  had  more  demand  and  rule 
firmer,  though  outside  quotations  are  extreme. 
Raspberries  and  other  small  fruits  in  light  supply 
but  moving  slowly  ami  outside  figures  rather  full. 
California  fruit  has  becti  quite  plentiful  and  with 
a  fairly  active  demand,  especially  for  the  medium 
and  lower  grades  of  peaches  and  apricots  market 
has  ruli  d  tlrm.   Prunes  firm  but  no  higher. 

Apricots,  Cal.  Moorpark.  1897,  per  lb          7  ®11 

Apricots,  Cal.  Royal,  1897,  per  lb   hhi®  8hi 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1897,  peeled,  per  lb  10  @18 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1897,  unpeeled,  per  lb   bhi®\0 

Pears,  Cal.,  1897,  per  lb   6  @10 

Prunes,  Cal.,  1897,  per  lb   3   ®  8 

Raising. 

The  market  for  Itaisins  remains  quiet,  with 
values  quotably  the  same  as  noted  in  former 
review.  There  is  considerable  inquiry,  but 
it  is  mainly  for  choice,  which  are  wanted  at 
about  as  low  figures  as  are  current  for  rain- 
damaged  stock.  The  latter  sort  is  plentiful, 
both  here  and  at  the  distriouting  points  east 
of  the  Rockies. 

P.  O.  B.   FRESNO  DELIVERY. 

Imperial  Clusters,  per  box   —  @  — 

Dehesa  Clusters,  per  box   —  ®  — 

Fancy  Clusters,  per  box   —  @  — 

Boxes,  London  layers,  20-fi)  box   1  00®  1  10 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 

Loose  Muscatel,  4-crown,  ^  n>  4   @  — 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown  3hi®3hi 

Loose  Muscatel,  2-crown  2  @  — 

Sultanas  3«@4 

Seedless  Muscatel  2  @2hi 

Dried  Grapes  1M®2 

Citrus  Fruits. 

At  the  tri-weekly  auction  sales  about  eight 
carloads  per  week  are  being  disposed  of, 
Navel  Oranges  selling  within  range  of  TOeiW, 
♦2.20  per  box.  Choice  Lemons  sold  at  tl.25r«j 
1.50  per  box.  Urape  Fruit  went  at  tl.OOtffil.'JO 
per  case.  Business  transacted  by  jobbers  was 
at  unchanged  figures.  There  was  a  little 
more  activity  in  the  market,  especially  for 
Oranges,  owing  to  milder  weather. 

Oranges— Navel  ¥  box   1  00®  2  50 

Seedlings   65®  I  25 

Lemons— Cal.,  select,  f,  box   2  00®  2  25 

Cal.,  good  to  choice..   1  25®  1  75 

Cal.,  common  to  good   75®  1  25 

Limes— Mexican,  %  box   6  00®  7  00 

Cal.,  small  box   1  00®  1  25 

Tangerines,  *  box   75®  1  00 

Grape  fruit,  ^  crate    @   

Nats. 

Almonds  are  now  virtually  out  of  market 
and  values  are  nominal.  Walnuts  are  said  to 
be  cleaned  up  in  the  interior  and  there  are 
only  small  quantities  now  remaining  here. 
Business  doing  in  Peanuts  is  light  and  is  at 
unchanged  values. 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell   Shi 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   5hi®  3^ 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   3  @  Shi 

Walnuts  White,  paper  shell   6K@  7 

Walnuts  White,  soft  shell   6hi®  7 

Walnuts  White,  Cal.,  standard   5  ®  6H 

Chestnuts,  Cal.  Italian   8  @  9 

Peanuts,  Cal.,  fair  to  prime   4  @  4hi 

Peanuts,  Eastern  hand-picked   5  @6 

Pine  Nuts   7   @  8 


Produce  Receipts. 
Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals  and 
other  California  products  for  the  past  week 
and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  compared  with 
corresponding  lime  the  previous  year,  are  as 
follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Flour,  M-sks  122 

Wheat,  ctls  164, 

Barley,  ctls  106 

Oats,  ctls   29 

Corn,  ctls   5 

Rye,  ctls   1 

Beans,  sks   14 

Potatoes,  sks   23 

Onions,  sks   1 

Hay,  tons   3 

Wool,  bales  

Hops,  bales  


Since  \Same  Time 
July  l,  '97.  |  Last  Year. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Flour,  X-sks   97, 

Wheat,  ctls  155 

Barley,  ctls   75 

Oats,  ctls  

Corn,  ctls  

Beans,  sks   2 

Hay,  bales   1 

Wool,  lbs  

Hops,  lbs   14 

Honey,  cases  

Potatoes,  pkgs  


Prices  quoted  in  this  review  are  intended, 
unless  otherwise  specified,  to  represent  whole- 
sale values,  obtainable  on  offerings  from  the 
producer,  and  on  round  lots  delivered  at  San 
Francisco.  The  reviews  of  the  markets  are 
for  the  week  ending  Wednesday  noon,  while 
quotations  are  based  on  values  current  on 
above  dates.  It  is  the  aim  of  The  Pacific 
Rural  Press  to  have  Its  quotations  represent 


as  nearly  as  possible  the  existing  values.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  at 
times,  owing  to  the  superior  merit  of  offer- 
ings, undue  competition  between  buyers,  or 
otherreasons,  higher  figures  are  realized  than 
are  justified  as  quotations.  On  the  other 
hand,  produce  of  decidedly  inferior  quality  is 
apt  to  be  sold  at  less  than  lowest  figures. 


California   Dried    Fruit   at  New 
York. 


New  York,  February  9.— California  dried  fruits, 
steady.  Evaporated  Apples,  common,  5®75£c  per 
pound;  prime  wire  tray,  %hic\  wood  dried  prime, 
8*c;  choice,  8^c;  fancy,  9@9Kc.  Prunes, 
3®8c  per  pound.  Apricots,  Royal,  hhiip'hie:  Moor- 
park, 9(gi  11c.  Peaches,  unpeeled,  7(al0c;  peeled, 
12®20c. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 
4«  General  Commission  Merchants,  4» 

810  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  S.  F. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

4V Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 

interest. 


For  Planting  Season  of  1898 

We  offer  for  sale  a  choice  lot  of 

Budded  Orange  and 
Lemon  Trees, 


One  and  two-year  buds  of  the  leading  varieties,  on 
sour  or  sweet  stock. 

Trices  to  Suit  the  Times. 

SEEDLINO  OR  A.NGE  TREES  at  your  own  price. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

Oroville  Citrus  Association, 

Oroville,  Butte  Co.,  Cal. 


.  along. 


DO  YOU  SUFFER? 

WE  CAN  HELP  YOU. 

Write  to  Cs  In  Confidence  and  If  We  Cannot 
Help  You  We  Will  Say  So. 

Ten  Years'  Experience  Has  Proven  to  Us  That 
We  Have  the 
GREATEST  MEDICINE  Ilf  THE  WORLD. 

The  Only  Remedy  Endorsed  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  New  York,  etc.,  etc. 

Write  or  Call  for  Pamphlet.  "  Disease:  Its  Cause 
and  Cure."  Free  on  Application. 

RADAM'S  MICROBE  KILLER  CO  , 

1340  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRAHCISCO,  CAL. 

—branches:— 
216  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
44  S.  Second  St..  San  Jose,  Cal. 

360  Morrison  St.,  Portland,  Or. 

1010  First  Avenue,  Seattle,  Wash. 


MERICANANDFQ 


c^  DEWEY  STRONG  &  CO.  *s- 
330  MARKET  ST.  S.  F\ 

TREE  WASH,  OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    W.   JACKSON    db  CO. 
Bole  Agent*.     -      -      No.  SH6  Market  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


February  12,  1898. 


The  Pacific  Rural  Press 


in 


Californian  Pine  Products. 


Mr.  W.  C.  Blasdale  recently  read  a 
paper  before  the  Science  Association 
of  the  University  of  California  (Chemi- 
cal Section),  relating  to  the  products 
obtained  by  distilling  the  resins  of  some 
Californian  pines.  Some  years  ago  a 
liquid  was  put  on  the  market  known  as 
"  abietin  "  or  "aurantine,"  for  use  in 
removing  grease,  etc.,  and  also  as  an 
anaesthetic.  It  was  said  to  be  made 
from  the  nut-pine.  This  was  examined 
by  Dr.  Wenzell  of  the  College  of  Phar- 
macy, who  published  the  results  of  his 
work.  It  was  afterwards  thoroughly 
investigated  by  Prof.  Thorpe,  now  head 
of  the  British  Government  laboratories. 
Prof.  Thorpe  found  the  liquid  to  be 
nearly  pure  heptane  (C7H10),  which  is 
one  of  the  paraffins,  a  substance  which 
had  only  been  found  in  petroleum  and 
fish  oil.  The  occurrence  of  a  paraffin 
in  a  vegetable  product  was  so  extraor- 
dinary that  it  seemed  doubtful  whether 
the  material  was  really  obtained  from 
the  pine. 

Mr.  Blasdale  therefore  collected  a 
quantity  of  resin  from  Finns  Sabiniana 
(the  well  known  nut-pine  or  Digger 
pine  of  the  foothills)  and  from  several 
of  our  native  pines,  and  distilled  them 
in  a  current  of  steam.  The  amounts 
of  material  obtained  were  not  large 
enough  to  allow  of  as  full  investigation 
as  desired,  but  quite  sufficed  to  show 
that  the  true  heptane  is  undoubtedly 
obtainable  from  the  resin  of  the  nut- 
pine  and  also  from  the  black  pine  (P. 
Jeffrey!)  of  the  timber  belt.  These  two 
Californian  pines  differ  botanically  in 
many  ways  from  the  Old  World  and 
Eastern  species,  which  yield  the  so- 
called  terpenes  (C10H16)  when  their 
resins  are  distilled.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  resin  of  the  Tamarack  (P.  Murray  - 
ana)  yields  a  terpene  resembling  that 
of  the  European  and  Eastern  pines. 
The  annexed  figures  show  the  average 
results  obtained  with  the  distillates: 

Soiling  point   Specific    Index  of 
Centigrade.    Gravity.  Refraction 
P.  Sab  iniana(nut  pine)  97°  0.6860  1.390 
P.  Jeffreyi(bla,c\i  pine)  97°  0.6863  1.388 
P.  Murrayana  (Tama- 
rack)  160°              0.864  1.476 

Heptane  of  Professor 

Thorpe   98.43°  0.6885  1.388 

Terpenes  (about)  155°  to  175°  0.85      1.45  to  1.5 

The  distillate  from  the  Tamarack 
resin  alone  has  a  considerable  effect 
upon  polarized  light,  confirming  its 
terpene  character,  while  those  of  the 
first  two  (like  true  heptane)  have 
scarcely  any  effect. 

A  number  of  products  of  California 
pines  and  firs  were  exhibited,  including 
the  balsam  of  the  silver  fir,  which 
closely  resembles  Canada  balsam,  so 
largely  used  in  microscopic  work,  and 
might  be  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

Never  throw  away  a  piece  of  zinc. 
If  it  is  used  in  the  kitchen  around  the 
range,  save  all  the  trimmings,  when 
the  edges  become  broken  or  ragged 
and  must  be  cut  off,  and  when  at  last 
it  is  worn  out  and  has  to  be  replaced, 
save  the  old  piece,  cut  it  up  with  an 
old  pair  of  shears  or  bend  and  break 
it  into  pieces,  and  occasionally  throw 
some  of  it  in  the  coals  when  you  have 
a  hot  fire,  and  it  will  seldom  be  neces- 
ary  to  have  the  flue  cleaned. 


Testing  Dairy  Cows. 
Dairying  is  every  year  becoming  more  of  a 
science,  and  to  day  it  requires  just  as  much 
if  not  greater  ability  to  run  a  successful  dairy 
than  it  does  to  conduct  a  mercantile  business. 
Farmers  now  have  to  test  their  cows.  In 
creamery  sections  the  best  creameries  have 
small  Babcock  tests  on  hand  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  loaning, to  their  dairy  patrons.  The 
test  generally  adopted  for  this  farm  work  is 
the  smalt  $10-machine  manufactured  by  the 
Elgin  Manufacturing  Co..  Elgin,  111.  Com- 
plete instructions  go  with  it  and  it  can  be 
readily  operated  by  the  average  farmer. 


Machinery  Business  Looking  Dp. 
Loomis  &  Nyman  of  Tiffin,  Ohio,  makers  of 
well-boring  and  drilling  machinery,  say  that 
their  business  for  January  is  greater  than  for 
any  three  months  in  the  past  two  years,  and 
that  the  demand  for  their  well-known  ma- 
chinery has  come  from  many  localities  widely 
separated,  which  shows  conclusively  that  ail 
parts  of  the  country  are  in  better  shape  so 
far  as  purchasing  power  of  the  people  is  con- 
cerned. They  report  having  shipped  large 
orders  to  Texas,  California,  Kansas  and  Mich- 
igan, and  smaller  orders  to  dozens  of  the  other 
States. 

"Brown's  Bkonchial  Troches"  are  unri- 
valled for  relieving  Coughs,  Hoarseness  and 
all  Throat  Troubles.    Sold  only  in  boxes. 


The  Divining  Rod. 


M.  E.  Wadsworth,  of  the  Michigan 
College  of  Mines,  gives  the  following 
theory  of  the  mechanical  action  of  the 
divining  rod,  which  he  says  has  been 
repeatedly  tested  by  him  in  the  pres- 
ence of  his  classes  and  shown  to  be  cor- 
rect. The  process  is  exceedingly  sim- 
ple. Take  any  forked  twig  of  reason- 
ably tough  fiber  in  the  clenched  hands 
with  the  palms  upward.  The  ends  of 
the  limbs  forming  the  twig-fork  should 
enter  the  closed  fist  on  the  exterior 
side  of  each  fist,  i.  e.,  on  the  two  sides 
of  the  clenched  hands  furthest  from 
each  other. 

When  a  twig  is  grasped  in  this  posi- 
tion it  will  remain  stationary  if  held 
loosely  or  with  only  a  moderately  firm 
grasp,  but  the  moment  the  grasp  is 
tightened  the  pressure  on  the  branches 
will  force  the  end  of  the  twig  to  bend 
downwards.  The  harder  the  grip  the 
more  it  must  curve. 

The  curvature  of  the  twig  is  me- 
chanically by  the  pressure  of  the  hand, 
forcing  the  limbs  to  assume  a  bent  and 
twisted  position;  or  the  force  that 
causes  the  forked  limb  to  turn  down- 
wards is  furnished  by  the  muscles  of 
the  hands,  and  not  by  any  other  cause. 

The  whole  secret  of  the  divining  rod 
seems  to  reside  in  its  position  in  the 
hands  of  the  operator,  and  in  his  vol- 
untarily or  involuntarily  increasing 
the  closeness  of  his  grasp  on  the  two 
ends  of  the  branches  forming  the  fork. 

If  the  above  conditions  are  fulfilled, 
the  twig  will  always  bend  downwards — 
water  or  no  water,  mineral  or  no  min- 
eral. Any  one  can  be  an  operator, 
and  any  material  can  be  used  for  an  in- 
strument, provided  the  limbs  forming 
the  fork  are  sufficiently  tough  and 
flexible. 

It  can  be  easily  understood  how  an 
ignorant  operator  may  deceive  himself 
and  be  perfectly  honest  in  supposing 
that  some  occult  force,  and  not  his 
hands,  causes  the  fork  to  curve  down- 
wards.   

"  Over  in  Norway  they  don't  allow  a 
man  to  vote  unless  he  can  prove  he  has 
been  vaccinated."  "That's  all  right. 
Patriotic  citizens  should  never  object 
to  bearing  arms." — Cleveland  Plain- 
dealer. 
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A  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Core 
The  Safeat,  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Borne 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING-   Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  Si. 50  per  bottle.    Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use...  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  O. 


WE  GUARANTEE 

to  bale  3  tons  more  of  hay  in  10  hours  than  any  other 


two-horse  F 
this  guarante 
protects 
you — not 
me.  50-in 
feed 
hole 


Easy  to  feed; 
foot  feeding,  no 
crushed  feet.  Be- 
ing a  box  press 
il  breaks  the  ma- 
terial less;  uses 


LEE  D.  CRAIG, 
Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

Bet.  California  and  Pine.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAt  , 


The  Coiled  Spring; 

feature,  as  applied  to  wire  fences,  was  intro- 
duced to  public  use  by  us;  and  vve  only  have 
a  U.  S.  patent  thereon. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 
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paid. Orders  should  be  addressed: 
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THE  BEST  MANUFACTURING  CO.'S 

New    Steam  Harvester 


AWARDED  FIRST  PREMIUM  AT  CALIFORNIA  STATE  FAIR. 


THEY  WILL  HARVEST,  ON  AN  AVERAGE,  1,000  SACKS  OF  GRAIN,  OR  65  TO  70  ACRES,  CUT,  THRESHED,  RECLEANED,  AND  PUT  IN  SACKS  IN  ONE 
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of  the  Sacramento  valley,  puts  them  far  in  advance  of  any  combined  harvester  ever  made. 

Dimensions  as  follows:    Width  of  Separator,  54  in.;  Cylinder,  34  in.;  Header,  25  Feet  Cut. 
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THE  OSBORNE  COLUMBIA 
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Sizes  4  to  8-foot,  16  or  20-inch  discs;  cutaway  or  solid  discs.  Address 

D.  M.  OSBORNE  &  CO., 
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SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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California  Combined  Harvesters. 


The  development  of  the  combined  harvester  is  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  industrial  achievements  of 
California.  It  was  characteristically  Californian  in 
the  largeness  of  its  conception  ;  in  its  adaptation  to 
the  great,  level  seas  of  land  upon  which  it  was  first 
designed  to  operate  ;  in  the  multitude  of  animals 
arranged  to  furnish  its  motive  power,  and  in  the 
few  men  required  in  its  operation.  In  all  these  re- 
spects it  was  suited  to  California  spirit  and  Califor- 
nia conditions  and  requirements,  and  its  success 
from  the  very  start  was  a  most  striking  demonstra- 
tion of  its  fitness.  By  the  same  sign  it  was,  at  the 
time  of  its  early  success  in  California,  unsuited  to 
the  wants  and  ideas  of  grain  growers  elsewhere.  On 
its  first  introduction  for  trial  in  Australia  it  seemed 
to  be  the  solemn  judgment  of  the  colonial  jury  that 
no  machine  which  used  twenty-four  to  thirty  horses  at 
once  could  be  considered  as  practicable,  and,  having 
read  the  team  out  of  court,  there  was  no  further 
occasion  to  consider  the  machine.  This  was  more 
than  fifteen  years  ago.  But  the  Australian  de- 
murrer did  not  stop  the  combined  harvester.  It 
proceeded  at  once  to  save  wheat  growing  for  export 
in  California  by  reducing  the  cost  of  production  so 
that  the  grower  could  still  realize  a  profit,  although 
the  price  of  wheat  fell  to  the  lowest  point  known  in 
the  world's  history. 

But  the  combined  harvester  did  not  remain  long  in 
the  same  form 
with  which  its 
first  triumph 
was  won.  It  has 
been  progress- 
ively improved 
by  different 
man  uf  acturers 
until  the  models 
now  in  favor  are 
vastly  better 
than  the  older 
ones  in  many 
respects.  These 
im  pr  o  vements 
relate  in  part  to 
the  minor  feat- 
ures of  the  ma- 
chine, so  that 
better  and  more 
effective  work  is 
done,  but  other 
still  more  sweep- 
ing changes  have 
been  made.  At 
first  the  large 
band  of  horses 
furnished  not 
alone  propul- 
sion, but  driving 
power  for  the 
operation  as 
well.  Now  dis- 
tinct motors 

prevail,  with  most  obvious  advantage,  and  entirely 
new  means  of  propulsion  are  employed.  It  would 
be  an  interesting  thing  to  trace  the  development 
of  the  machine  step  by  step  from  original  form 
to  the  present  patterns,  and  its  progress  from 
California  to  other  of  the  large  wheat  fields  of  the 
world,  but  this  cannot  be  undertaken  at  this  time. 

One  of  the  most  striking  improvements  in  the 
combined  harvester  is  shown  in  the  engravings  on 
this  page.  It  is  really  a  new  type,  which  owns  Mr. 
Daniel  Best  of  San  Leandro  as  its  originator,  and 


which  has  shown  its  value  by  its  satisfactory  achieve- 
ments for  several  years  back.  As  the  engravings 
show,  the  pattern  is  based  upon  the  traction  engine 
principle.  The  larger  picture  shows  the  harvester 
operating  on  reclaimed  land  on  Roberts  island,  near 


BEST  HARVESTER  ON  ROLLING  LAND  IN  OREGON. 


and  can  be  operated  at  a  cost  of  $20  per  day,  includ- 
ing the  wages  of  seven  men  and  the  coal  or  crude 
oil  which  is  used  for  fuel. 

The  larger  engraving  shows  the  Best  combined 
harvester  on  flat  land,  thousands  of  acres  to  the 
field,  but  it  is  adapted  to  other  work  also.  The 
smaller  picture  shows  it  in  operation  in  Umatilla 
county,  Oregon,  where  it  is  seen  going  smoothly 
over  the  rolling  land  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
eastern  part  of  that  State. 


Sugar  Beet  Seed. 


BEST'S   NEW   STEAM    HARVESTER    IN    HEAVY,    PLAT   GRAIN    ON    ROBERTS    ISLAND,    SAN   JOAQUIN  COUNTY. 

Stockton,  where  there  were  four  harvesters  of  this 
pattern  in  use  last  year.  The  land  is  of  such  char- 
acter that  the  harvester  cannot  be  well  handled 
with  horses,  but  the  splendid  traction  wheel,  with 
its  54  inches  width  of  bearing  surface,  moves  it 
finely.  When  the  picture  was  taken  the  machine 
was  in  grain  badly  down  and  going  twenty-six  sacks 
to  the  acre,  and  it  was  able  to  handle  such  heavy 
work  easily,  cutting  a  25-foot  swath  and  threshing 
and  cleaning  well.  Under  favorable  conditions  the 
machine  can  harvest  sixty  to  seventy  acres  per  day, 


The  wide-awake  local  journals  at  the  important 
beet  sugar  centers,  Chino  and  Watsonville,  are  very 
properly  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
strained  commercial  relations  between  Germany  and 
the  United  States  may  endanger  our  supply  of  sugar 
beet  seed,  and  that  the  only  safeguard  against  trou- 
ble is  to  be  no  longer  dependent  upon  foreign  seed 
growers.  We  have  often  pointed  out  the  fact  that, 
wholly  apart  from  any  interference  with  the  trade, 
there  are  sufficient  reasons  why  the  United  States 
should  develop  a  home  supply.  California  has  peer- 
less adaptations  for  the  seed  product,  as  was  recently 
quite  fully  outlined  in  these  columns. 

Why  we  should  be  selling  trainloads  of  other  seeds 
and  buying  trainloads  of  beet  seed  does  not  appear. 
There  is  certainly  no  natural  difficulty  about  grow- 
ing beet  seed  here;  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  employ 

the  same  exact 
methods  in  de- 
termining the 
quality  of  moth- 
er beets  and 
handling  them 
as  intelligently 
as  it  is  done 
abroad.  On  this 
subject  the  Chi- 
no Champion  re- 
marks: 

"The  very  fact 
that  we  produce 
richer  beets 
from  the  French 
and  German 
seed  than  are 
produced  in 
those  countries 
from  the  same 
seed  should  be 
conclusive  proof 
that  the  produc- 
tion of  seed  here 
would  tend  to 
breed  the  beets 
to  a  higher 
standard  rather 
than  to  a  lower 
one.  Having  the 
natural  condi- 
tions to  reach 
this  result,  it  re- 
mains but  for  a  skilled  application  of  scientific  prin- 
ciples, with  a  reasonable  amount  of  capital,  to  make 
a  success  here  of  this  cognate  branch  of  the  sugar 
industry." 

That  a  beginning  has  been  made  in  this  direction 
at  Lehi  and  Watsonville  factories  is  pointed  out  by 
the  Watsonville  Pajaronian.  We  are  not  sure  that 
the  sugar  factories  are  the  concerns  best  calculated 
to  develop  these  supplies.  In  Europe  it  is  done  by 
professional  seed  growers.  One  of  our  largest  seed- 
growing  firms  is  working  at  this  matter. 
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The  Week. 


Weather  and  Crops. 

Californians  are  still  watching  the  clouds.  The 
official  weather  summary  on  this  page  reviews  the 
situation  hopefully  and  leaves  little  else  that  need  be 
said.  A  large  amount  of  field  work  has  been  done 
and  things  brought  into  condition  to  realize  as  much 
as  possible  from  late  rains,  which  will  save  vast  val- 
ues if  generous  in  amount.  Orchard  work,  so  far  as 
pruning  and  cleansing  are  concerned,  is  well  ad- 
vanced, but  there  are  large  areas  where  the  ground 
has  not  yet  been  moistened  enough  to  plow  well, 
while  in  other  regions  orchardists  have  had  rain 
enough  for  present  purposes. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m. 
Wednesday,  Feb.  16,  1898,  are  from  official  sources, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  : 
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The  Produce  Market. 

The  most  notable  fact  in  the  market  history  of 
the  week  is  the  sale  of  $400,000  worth  of  dried  fruits 
to  German  buyers,  reported  under  another  heading. 
Since  the  public  announcement  of  this  deal  comes 
almost  coincidentally  with  the  Rural's  going  to 
press,  we  are  not  able  to  note  in  time  for  this  issue 
its  effect  upon  the  general  fruit  situation.  It  would 
seem,  however,  that  so  considerable  a  transaction 
would  be  an  important  influence,  if  for  no  other  rea- 
son than  that  it  takes  a  large  bulk  of  goods  out  of 
the  stocks  pressing  upon  the  market.  Independent 
of  this  sale,  there  has  been  little  doing  in  the  dried 
fruit  trade.  Some  little  movement  of  prunes  goes  on 
all  the  time,  but  not  much  to  speak  of  in  other  lines. 
Eastern  stocks  are  known  to  be  light. 

The  local  wheat  market  is  steady  at  last  week's 
price  and  shows  hardly  a  trace  of  sympathy  with  the 


|  agitations  at  Chicago  consequent  upon  the  great 
deal  there. 

Mill  feeds  are  lower,  due  to  heavy  receipts  from 
the  north.  Oats  are  steady.  Barley  is  higher.  Hay 
is  steady. 

In  meats,  the  only  change  is  a  slight  advance  in 
hogs,  but  there  is  a  strong  undertone  to  mutton 
which  promises  an  advance  by  the  close  of  the 
month.  Beef  is  steady.  Butter,  cheese  and  eggs 
are  lower,  due  to  causes  usual  at  this  time  of  year. 

Generally  speaking,  the  whole  market  situation  is 
very  uncertain  on  account  of  apprehensions  as  to 
the  weather.  If  the  usual  spring  rains  come,  all  will 
be  well,  but  as  one  bright,  dry  day  glides  into  an- 
other, it  is  impossible  to  dispel  the  fear  of  a  dry 
season.  There  seems,  however,  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  we  shall  not  have  the  customary  spring  supply 
of  moisture. 

Great  Sale  of  Dried  Fruit. 

Wednesday  morning's  San  Franc  sco  papers  con- 
tained the  following  telegraphic  item  from  Sacra- 
mento: 

Sacramento,  February  15. — Heinrich  Haas,  who  represents 
one  of  the  largest  mercantile  houses  in  Hamburg,  Germany, 
was  in  the  city  to-day,  accompanied  by  C.  C.  Kinsey  and  J. 
G.  Patton  of  the  Johnson-Locke  Mercantile  Company  of  San 
Francisco.  Mr.  Haas  has  been  in  the  State  for  some  time  for 
the  purpose  of  contracting  for  California  dried  fruit  products 
for  the  Hamburg  firm  he  represents,  and  to-day  closed  a  bar- 
gain with  the  Johnson-Locke  Mercantile  Company,  by  which 
it  agreed  to  furnish  for  his  Hamburg  house  during  the  year 
1898  dried  fruits,  including  prunes,  peaches,  apricots  and 
raisins,  to  cost  in  excess  of  $400,000,  which  Kinsey  and  Patton 
state  is  the  largest  sale  of  California  products  ever  made  in 
Kurope.  Hamburg,  being  a  free  port  of  entry,  is  a  distribut- 
ing center,  and  the  fruit  which  goes  there  will  be  sent 
throughout  Germany,  Denmark  and  Norway  and  Sweden. 

A  Rural  writer  called  on  Mr.  Johnson  of  the 
Johnson-Locke  Co.  Wednesday  afternoon,  asking  if 
the  statement  was  true,  and  was  assured  that  it 
was.  The  removal  of  so  large  a  block  of  fruit  from 
the  general  supply  ought  and  no  doubt  will  have  an 
important  effect  upon  the  dried  fruit  situation.  In- 
cidentally, this  sale  is  a  fine  thing,  since  the  dis- 
tribution of  so  great  a  quantity  of  California  fruit  in 
the  German  market  cannot  fail  to  widely  advertise 
our  products. 

Free  Market  Convention. 

The  Free  Market  Convention  to  meet  in  San  Fran- 
sisco  on  the  23rd  promises  to  be  very  largely  repre- 
sentative of  the  interests  and  sentiment  of  the  State. 
We  hear  of  the  appointment  of  delegates  from  pretty 
much  all  the  districts  directly  tributary  to  San  Fran- 
eisco,  and,  unless  signs  fail,  the  attendance  will  reach 
several  hundred  persons. 


Weather  and  Crops. 


Summary  of  the  Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for 
the  Week  Ending  February  15,  1898. 


The  rainfall  is  again  deficient  throughout  the 
State.  In  the  northern  portion  the  rainfall  is  below 
the  normal  for  the  week  by  more  than  half  an  inch. 

The  temperature  for  the  week  has  been  above  the 
normal;  in  some  districts  as  much  as  5  degrees. 
Except  for  the  want  of  rain,  the  weather  has  been 
good  for  growing  crops.  In  many  sections  farmers 
are  irrigating.  A  good  soaking  rain  would  prove  of 
the  greatest  value  to  crops  of  all  kinds.  The  ground 
is  already  dry  in  some  portions  of  the  great  inland 
valleys,  and  unless  rain  falls  soon  it  will  be  too  dry 
to  plow.  Already  considerable  anxiety  prevails 
among  those  engaged  in  all  lines  of  agricultural  pur- 
suits owing  to  the  long  continued  deficiency  in  sea- 
sonal rainfall.  While  there  is  no  pressing  need  of 
immediate  rain,  it  must  come  soon  or  ii.jury  will  re- 
sult. 

Shasta.— Warm  rain  during  week;  crops  doing  well;  prospects 
for  heavy  yield;  pasture  improving  rapidly;  seeding  about  com- 
pleted. 

Tehama.— Thunder  and  hail  storm  Monday;  some  damage  to  fruit 
buds.   Weather  favorable  for  all  crops. 

Butte — Prospects  for  good  fruit  crop;  grain  fields  look  well; 
hillsides  green.   Pruning  nearly  over. 

Glenn.— Farmers  are  busy  plowing  for  summer  fallow ;  growing 
grass  is  doing  nicely.   The  ground  will  soon  be  too  dry  to  plow. 

Solano. — Plowing  and  harrowing  in  progress.  Trees  beginning 
to  bud.  If  present  weather  continues  the  buds  will  come  out  rapidly. 

Sacramento.— Warm  weather  has  started  fruit  buds.  Crops 
growing  nicely;  general  outlook  encouraging. 

^  UBA. — Warm  and  favorable  weather.  Fruit  buds  advancing 
rapidly.   Some  plowing  in  progress. 

San  JOAguiN.— Clear,  warm  weather,  splendid  for  growing  crops. 

Merced  — Ranch  work  progressing  since  the  rain.  Warm.  Grain 
growtng  nicely. 

Stanislaus  —Warm  and  dry.  Farmers  still  Irrigating  and  hope 
[lit.    Light  rains  last  week  beneficial.   Pruning  finished 

Kern  — Welcome  showers  early  In  the  week  followed  by  good 
growing  we  ither.  Still  plowing  and  seeding;  feed  and  early  sown 
grain  coming  up  nicely. 

Kings.— Sufficient  moisture  in  ihe  ground  for  the  present  with 
regular  spring  rain.  Outlook  encouraging.  Grain  starting  nicely 
since  the  rain 

Fresno.— Warmer.  Farmers  still  irrigating.  Pruning  finished. 
Good  rains  last  week  improved  the  prospects.  Grain  Is  growing, 
and  plowing  continues.   Good  crops  if  there  is  more  rain. 

Tulare  — Weather  fine.  Some  grain  still  being  sown.  Excellent 
growing  weather.    Pruning  and  seeding  about  over. 

Sonoma —Grain  and  feed  growing  rapidly.  Vineyard  pruning 
nearly  finished. 


Napa.— Rainy,  cloudy  weather,  with  some  frost.   Hay  and  grain 
doing  well.    Seeding  finished.  Pruning. 
Santa  Cruz  —Crops  coming  on  nicely. 

San  Mateo  — Warmer  Peach  and  almond  trees  in  bloom.  Apri- 
cots budding;  outlook  good.    Spring  rains  will  insure  good  crops. 

Santa  Clara  — No  damaging  winds  or  frosts.  Prospects  of  good 
crop  of  fruit  and  hay.    Almond  trees  are  beg  nniug  to  blossom. 

Monterey.— Crops  all  in  good  condition  and  growing  nicely 
Ruin  needed. 

San  Luis  Obispo.— Very  warm  mornings.  Grain  and  fruit  pros- 
pects improving  since  the  rains.  Farmers  are  anxious  for  more 
rain. 

Santa  Barbara.— No  rain  during  the  week.   Clear  and  pleasant. 

Los  Angeles  (Bassett)  —Light  rain  beginning  of  week  makes 
grain  look  better  More  rain  needed.  (Duarte)—  rbree-quartns  or 
an  Inch  of  rain;  favorable  for  citrus  fruit.  Resumed  orange  picking 
this  week.  (Fernando)— Light  rain  beginning  of  week.  Grain  all 
seeded.  Orange  crop  looking  well;  free  from  frost.  Rain  needed. 
(Los  Angeles)— Warm  and  fair.  Crops  of  all  kinds  are  looking  well. 
Light  rains  at  beginning  of  week  of  great  benefit.  More  rain 
needed  (Palmdale)— Warm  and  clear.  Still  no  rain  and  crop  pros- 
pects unimproved     (Pomona)— Waim  and  dry. 

Ventura  —More  rain  needed.  Oranges  and  lemons  are  being 
shipped  quite  freely.  Vegetables  plentiful.  Live  stock  suffering 
for  feed. 

Orange.— No  rain;  farmers  busy  seeding.    North  winds. 

San  Bernardino.  —  Warm  days,  cool  nights.  Still  shipping 
oranges.    Rain  badly  needed  in  back  country. 

Riverside  — Warm.  Movement  of  oranges  still  continues.  Rain 
needed. 

San  Diego.— Rain  Is  much  needed,  especially  for  the  grain,  which 
has  just  begun  to  show.  Some  anxiety  is  felt  as  to  the  supply  of 
water  for  next  season,  the  seasonal  deficiency  being  considerable. 

Los  Angeles  Summary  — Recent  rains  were  not  sufficient  for 
lasting  benefit  but  effected  temporary  good.  Ground  Is  again  dry 
and  moisture  is  badly  needed.  Warm,  flue  weather  now  prevailing 
Is  good  for  oranges. 


Official  Report  on  Alaskan  Agriculture. 

The  report  of  the  commission  appointed  to  investi- 
gate the  agricultural  and  horticultural  possibilities 
of  Alaska  has  been  published  as  House  Doc.  No.  160, 
55th  Congress,  2nd  session.  It  contains  much  of 
general  interest  concerning  the  present  agricultural 
conditions  of  that  country  and  the  possibilities  of 
agricultural  development.  This  commission,  consist- 
ing of  Hon.  Benton  Killin,  a  regent  of  the  Oregon 
Agricultural  College  and  Experiment  Station,  and 
Dr.  Walter  H.  Evans,  of  Washington,  spent  the  past 
summer  in  Alaska,  visiting  the  southern  coast  region 
from  Dixon  entrance  on  the  southeast  to  Unalaska 
on  the  southwest.  Including  side  trips,  the  distance 
covered  exceeded  3500  miles  of  travel  by  boat. 

Trees  and  Forage  Plants. — Much  of  the  region  visited 
is  very  mountainous,  although  there  are  many  narrow 
valleys  and  tide  flats  of  considerable  extent.  The 
southern  coast  region  is  naturally  divided  by  the  St. 
Elias  and  Fairweather  mountains  into  two  very  char- 
acteristic regions.  The  southeastern  portion  of  the 
country  is  heavily  wooded,  trees  extending  from  tide 
water  up  the  mountain  sides  2000  feet  or  more.  The 
most  common  and  widely  distributed  forest  tree  is 
the  Sitkan  spruce  (Picea  sitchensis).  In  some  places 
trees  of  this  species  of  great  size  were  seen.  Spruce 
logs  approximating  100  feet  in  length  and  4  or  5  feet 
in  diameter  are  not  uncommonly  seen  about  the  few 
sawmills  in  the  Territory.  Other  valuable  trees  oc- 
cur in  considerable  quantity,  such  as  the  red  and  yel- 
low Alaskan  cedars  \Tknga  gigantea  and  Cham<rcyparis 
nootkatensis),  the  hemlocks  and  alders,  with  the 
birches  and  cottonwoods  occurring  rather  abundantly 
in  some  localities. 

The  southwestern  region,  from  Cook  Inlet  to  Un- 
alaska, is  characterized  by  its  wealth  of  grasses. 
Poa  pratensis,  Deschampsia  caspitosa,  D.  bottnica,  Ca- 
lamagrostis  aleutica,  and  Jlordeum  lionale  are  common 
species  everywhere,  while  in  the  southeastern  por- 
tion common  timothy  and  orchard  grass  do  very 
well.  Nor  are  these  the  only  fodder  plants.  White 
clover  is  spreading  everywhere;  red  clover  has  ap- 
parently not  been  given  a  thorough  trial,  although 
the  scattered  plants  seen  were  growing  vigorously, 
and  a  native  vetch  is  abundant  in  pasture  lands  and 
is  said  to  be  readily  eaten  by  stock. 

Cereals. — But  little  has  been  attempted  with 
cereals  so  far  as  could  be  learned.  Scattered  plants 
of  oats,  barley  and  rye  were  seen  that  were  headed 
on  the  last  day  of  July.  Wheat  was  matured  at 
Sitka  in  1896  and  flax  was  in  full  bloom  at  the  same 
place  the  first  of  September,  1897.  Buckwheat  is 
said  to  have  been  grown  in  the  Cook  Inlet  region, 
although  none  was  seen. 

Village  Gardens. — Nearly  every  village  has  a 
number  of  gardens  in  which,  in  spite  of  very  indiffer- 
ent cultivation  between  planting  and  harvest,  pota- 
toes, turnips,  ruta-bagas,  cabbages,  cauliflowers, 
peas,  carrots,  radishes,  lettuce,  onions,  etc.,  are 
grown.  Specimens  from  Kadiak  of  what  are  sup- 
posed to  be  Beauty  of  Hebron  potatoes  weighing 
more  than  one  pound  each  are  now  in  Washington. 
Celery  of  excellent  quality  was  grown  at  the  same 
place  the  past  season. 

Some  form  of  bedding  the  soil  is  practiced  nearly 
everywhere,  but  the  greatest  evil  is  the  tendency  to 
crowding  through  planting  too  closely.  Close  plant- 
ing seems  nearly  always  the  rule,  and  it  results  in 
such  a  complete  shading  of  the  ground  that  the 
sun's  rays  rarely  or  never  strike  the  soil.  Foor 
drainage  is  often  an  accompaniment  of  close  plant- 
ing, and  with  the  rank  growth  of  weeds  it  is  no 
wonder  that  meager  results  are  secured. 

Small  Fruits. — Alaska  is  pre-eminently  a  berry 
country.  Wild  strawberries,  currants,  raspberries, 
salmon  berries,  blueberries,  huckleberries  and  cran- 
berries abound,  and,  in  addition,  there  are  numerous 
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others  of  more  local  distribution.  But  little  attempt 
has  been  made  to  domesticate  any  of  them,  although 
some  strawberries,  raspberries  and  currants  were 
seen  in  a  few  gardens.  A  few  plum  trees  have 
been  planted,  but  they  have  not  yet  produced 
fruit.  No  attempt  seems  to  have  been  made 
to  graft  any  of  the  more  hardy  apples  upon  the  native 
wild  crab,  although  the  latter  is  abundant  through- 
out southeastern  Alaska. 

Live  Stock  and  Hay. — The  live  stock  industry  is 
represented  by  a  few  horses,  milch  cows,  beef  cattle, 
pigs,  chickens,  and  one  small  flock  of  sheep.  On  ac- 
count of  the  limited  supply  of  winter  forage,  stock  is 
generally  in  very  poor  condition  in  the  spring,  but  a 
few  weeks'  grazing  upon  the  abundant  and  nutritious 
grasses  puts  the  animals  in  good  flesh. 

A  limited  quantity  of  bay  is  made  at  various 
places,  but  the  generally  cloudy  weather  is  thought 
to  be  very  unfavorable  to  haymaking.  With  more 
care  in  cutting  and  handling  the  grass,  a  much 
greater  amount  of  hay  could  be  made,  and  if  the 
methods  of  Iceland  and  some  other  portions  of 
Europe,  or  those  said  to  be  adopted  by  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company,  were  followed,  all  the  hay  necessary 
could  probably  be  made.  In  a  few  instances  silos 
have  been  rather  successfully  employed,  but  as  most 
of  them  were  poorly  constructed  and  not  properly 
filled  with  grass,  complaints  were  heard  that  the  si- 
lage was  so  badly  molded  that  stock  would  not  eat  it. 
Under  proper  conditions  of  ensiling  this  could  prob- 
ably be  avoided. 

Climate. — The  climate  of  the  coast  region  of  south- 
ern Alaska,  as  shown  by  records  kept  by  the  Rus- 
sians, as  well  as  by  the  Weather  Bureau,  is  a  very 
moist,  but  not  cold  one.  Zero  weather  is  of  short 
duration  and  — 10°  F.  is  seldom  experienced.  In 
the  summer  75°  to  80°  is  about  the  maximum.  With 
such  a  temperature,  plenty  of  moisture,  and  days  of 
twenty  hours  or  more  of  daylight,  it  is  not  strange 
that  the  vegetation  makes  such  rank  growth. 

Yukon  Valley. — The  report  also  contains  a  brief 
preliminary  report  of  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education  on  the  agriculture  of  the  Yukon 
valley,  based  upon  his  tour  of  that  region  the  past 
season.  Flourishing  gardens  were  seen  at  Kose- 
refski  and  Anvik,  335  and  355  miles,  respectively, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Yukon.  Potatoes  weighing 
more  than  a  pound  each,  and  turnips  weighing  ten 
pounds  each,  were  seen  at  these  places.  At  Circle 
City  and  Fort  Cudahy  good  gardens  are  maintained 
by  the  commercial  companies.  Peas,  beans,  beets, 
radishes,  lettuce  and  cabbage  are  grown  at  the  two 
latter  places.  A  vegetable  garden  has  been  estab- 
lished at  Dawson,  and  a  few  miles  below  Circle  City 
3000  pounds  of  turnips  were  grown  last  year.  Grasses 
and  berries  abound  in  the  Yukon  valley  as  in  the 
coast  regions. 

Whether  agriculture  will 
has  in  the  high  latitudes 
mentation  can  determine, 
that  with  proper  direction 


many  products  can  be  fully  supplied. 


flourish  in  Alaska  as  it 
of  Europe  only  experi- 
but  it  seems  probable 
the  local  demands  for 


The  Vine  Hopper. 


It  is  announced  quite  hopefully  from  Fresno  that 
Horticultural  Commissioner  Rose  of  Sanger  has 
found  a  dead  shot  for  the  vine  hopper  and  of  it  Mr. 
Alexander  Gorden  is  quoted  as  saying: 

There  is  no  doubt  in  the  world  but  it  kills  those  vine  hop- 
pers. It's  the  only  thing  in  the  world  that  will  do  it  except 
an  ax  or  a  club.  It  is  the  first  successful  experiment  I  ever 
saw.  It  even  kills  those  under  the  old  leaves.  After  the  ex- 
periment which  was  made  at  my  place  every  one  of  the  thrips 
was  dead.  It  is  worthy  of  a  great  deal  of  consideration  and 
will  be  a  boon  to  the  vineyardists.  It  will  be  rather  expen- 
sive, but  expense  is  not  a  question  with  the  vineyardists 
when  their  whole  crop  is  in  danger  of  destruction. 

It  is  a  little  disappointing  after  this  statement  to 
read  that  the  remedy  is  simply  what  is  called  "fumi- 
gation "  at  the  south,  viz:  the  vaporization  of  cyanide 
of  potassium  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  that  to  work 
it  every  vine  has  to  be  covered  with  a  tent  or  barrel. 
It  is  of  course  no  new  discovery  that  hydrocyanic 
acid  gas  will  kill  vine  hoppers.  The  use  of  it  has 
probably  occurred  to  every  entomologist  who  has 
ever  thought  of  the  subject,  and  been  dismissed  on 
the  reflection  of  the  expense  involved  in  covering  the 
vines,  either  singly  or  in  groups.  More  than  this, 
what  becomes  of  the  hoppers  which  are  not  under 
the  tent  ?  We  hope  Mr.  Rose's  prescription  will, 
however,  succeed  in  face  of  all  objections.  We  want 
something  better  than  ax  or  a  club,  and  we  want  it 
soon. 

The  Fresno  Farmers'  Club  had  this  matter  under 
consideration  last  week.  The  following  interesting 
letter  from  Dr.  I.  S.  Eshleman  was  read  : 

To  Die  Farmers1  Club: — The  thrips  that  were  covered  with 
earth  3  inches  deep— when  they  were  hidden  under  leaves  in 
the  cool  air  of  the  early  morning  where  the  whole  surface  of 
the  ground  was  submerged  for  twenty-four  hours — were  after 
three  or  four  weeks  found,  some  dead  aDd  others  alive.  The 
dead  may  have  been  dead  when  buried.  Now,  while  many  at 
least  are  as  yet  alive,  surely  they  cannot  live  entombed  all 
summer;  and  if  they  do,  they  can't  damage  the  vines  while 
underground.  So  we  propose  plowing  all  we  can  under,  then 
irritating  the  land,  hoping  to  settle  the  ground  sufficiently 
upon  them  so  as  to  prevent  them  kicking  their  way  out.  Mr. 
Rose's  application  of  the  cyaDide  of  potassium  certainly  almost 
instantly  killed  them.  Such  as  we  gathered  deeply  buried 
beneath  the  dead  leaves  and  bottled  remain  after  three  days 
"perfectly  dead."    If  this  gas  is  not  damaging  to  the  foliage, 


it  will  surely  exterminate  or  reduce  within  safe  numbers  this 
atrocious  pest. 

I  send  you  some  grass  just  now  (third  day)  taken  from  the 
ground  which  was  under  the  vessel  and  among  the  dead 
leaves  exposed  to  the  cyanide  gas  mixture  when  the  thrips 
were  killed.  You  will  see  that  the  grass  is  slightly  wilted 
compared  with  other  grass.  I  also  enclose  you  some  that  lay 
near  by,  but  not  exposed  to  the  fumes. 

It  is  possible  and,  indeed,  probable  that  half  the  gas  used  in 
this  experiment  would  be  sufficient  to  destroy  the  thrips 
without  injury  to  the  tender  grapevine  foliage. 

I.  S.  Eshleman. 

Discussion. — The  members  present  were  unani- 
mous in  the  opinion  that  the  vineyards  should  be 
thoroughly  cleaned  up,  and  the  thrip,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, be  plowed  under.  A  resolution  calling  upon 
the  farmers  to  do  this  was  adopted.  A  second  reso- 
lution was  passed  asking  that  the  State  University 
take  immediate  steps  to  send  a  man  to  Fresno 
county  to  examine  into  the  thrip  problem. 

The  Rose  Remedy . — The  formula  introduced  by  Hor- 
ticultural Commissioner  Rose,  consisting  of  two  parts 
water,  one  part  sulphuric  acid  and  one  part  cy- 
anide of  potassium  received  the  attention  of  the  club. 
That  this  will  kill  the  thrip  is  admitted  by  all  who  have 
used  it.  The  cost  is  estimated  at  from  $3  to  $5  per 
acre.  However,  it  is  recognized  that,  unless  the 
vineyards  be  thoroughly  cleaned  up,  its  use  will 
avail  little,  for  the  thrips  cover  the  ground  and 
every  weed  and  spear  of  grass  in  the  vineyards. 


AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 

CALIFORNIA. 
Contra  Costa. 

The  machinery  taken  from  the  old  Crockett  mill  (now  being 
made  into  a  sugar  factory)  will  be  set  up  at  South  Vallejo  by 
the  McNears,  to  be  operated  in  connection  with  their  present 
plant,  long  known  as  the  Starr  mill. 

Kings. 

Hanfobd,  Feb.  14.— At  a  meeting  of  fruit  growers  and 
citizens  to-day  1000  tons  of  fruit  for  canning  purposes  was 
guaranteed  to  Fontana  &  Co.  and  a  site  for  their  cannery  to 
be  built  in  Hanford  was  pledged  the  company.  Fontana  was 
present  and  accepted  the  guarantee  and  said  that  operations 
would  begin  at  once  to  erect  a  plant  tc  cost  $25,000.  The 
cannery  will  employ  between  500  and  600  persons  during  the 
canning  season. 

Log  Angeles. 

The  Pasadena  "  onion  factory  "  has  advanced  the  price  of 
its  evaporated  onions  to  $1  per  pound.  Even  at  this  price  it 
is  impossible  to  supply  orders. 

President  Valentine  of  W.  F.  &  Co.  recently  ordered  275 
boxes  of  Highlands  oranges  for  free  distribution  to  such  men 
as  President  McKinley,  the  Governors  of  States,  the  rulers 
of  railroads,  the  heads  of  great  papers,  and  others  illustrious 
and  powerful.  Two  boxes  go  to  England,  one  of  them  to  Min- 
ister Hay,  another  to  the  editor  of  the  London  Statistician, 
while  other  boxes  go  to  other  foreign  countries. — Pomona 
Times. 

Monterey. 

Many  of  the  farmers  in  the  Salinas  valley  who  expected  to 
plant  beets  are  sowing  their  land  to  Chevalier  barley.  Last 
year  not  a  few  of  them  raised  from  twenty  to  thirty-five 
centals  of  Chevalier  to  the  acre  and  sold  it  for  $1.25  to  $1.40 
per  cental.— Mercury. 

C.  P.  Bailey  has  large  herds  of  Angora  goats  in  Nevada 
where  the  animals  do  well  on  the  white  sage,  which  is  the 
principal  feed  in  winter  time.  His  Nevada  goat  range  is  near 
Battle  Mountain.  Mr.  Bailey  says  that  the  goats  lose  their 
teeth  after  browsing  on  the  brush  for  five  years,  and  have  to 
be  killed.  At  the  Soledad  ranch,  in  Monterey  county,  the 
teeth  of  the  animals  last  fifteen  years.— Salinas  Index. 

Napa. 

Mr.  Wetmore  Alarmed. — C.  A.  Wetmore,  prominently 
associated  with  the  wine  interests  of  Stockton,  declares  that 
a  serious  proposition  is  confronting  the  wine  growers  of  Cali- 
fornia. It  is  caused  by  the  sale  of  240,000  gallons  of  wine  to 
the  California  Wine  Association  by  the  Anglo-Californian 
Bank.  The  last  yearly  output  of  wine  for  the  State  aggre- 
gated 26,000,000  gallons,  and  it  was  disposed  of  with  difficulty 
at  a  fair  price,  but  now  that  the  syndicate  dealers  show  a 
desire  to  cut  prices  Mr.  Wetmore  fears  bankruptcy  will  fol- 
low.—Calistogan. 

Orange. 

Hay  Outlook. — Unless  the  situation  shall  be  improved  by  a 
good  rainfall,  Orange  county  will  suffer  from  hay  famine.  The 
article  is  already  becoming  scarce,  and  owners  are  not  in  a 
hurry  to  sell  at  any  price.  The  light  amount  of  rainfall  since 
the  first  of  the  year  has  already  put  the  price  at  a  high  figure, 
having  advanced  from  $10  to  $12  per  ton  during  the  past  week, 
with  every  indication  that  it  will  go  to  $15  before  another 
week.  In  fact,  one  owner  to-day  placed  the  price  on  a  lot  he 
had  at  that  price.  Very  little  old  hay  is  stored  in  the  county, 
and  the  crop  of  last  year  was  not  very  heavy.  Farmers  on  the 
San  Joaquin  ranch,  since  they  have  planted  their  crops  and 
are  not  working  their  horses,  are  using  bean  shucks  and 
straw  for  feed. — Santa  Ana  Letter. 

The  olive  crop  of  Orange  county  this  year  is  estimated  at 
over  one  thousand  barrels.  At  the  Hewes  ranch,  north  of 
Tustin,  700  barrels  were  put  up,  two-thirds  of  this  amout  be- 
ing the  fruit  from  one  orchard,  which  is  just  coming  into 
strong  bearing,  and  the  balance  from  the  young  orchard  of 
James  Irvine.  San  Juan  Capistrano  and  Aliso  canyon  have 
also  been  large  shipping  points,  and  even  Trabuca,  twenty 
miles  east  of  Santa  Ana,  in  the  mountains,  where  hillside 
orchards  are  just  coming  into  bearing,  is  credited  with  a  few 
barrels.— L.  A.  Times. 

Co-operation  Again. — There  appears  to  be  something  of  a 
revival  of  the  co-operative  spirit  among  deciduous  fruit  grow- 
ers in  the  southern  counties.  The  Santa  Ana  Blade  reports 
that  a  co-operative  agitation  is  on  there,  with  the  following 
purposes  in  view:  First,  to  establish  a  uniform  grade  of 
canned  and  dried  fruits  of  better  quality  than  that  handled 
heretofore ;  second,  to  market  their  own  products  in  the  East- 
ern cities  and  in  Europe  and  thereby  leave  out  the  middle- 
man, thus  saving  his  profits  to  the  producers  themselves; 
third,  to  so  regulate  the  shipments  of  all  canned  and  dried 
fruits  that  there  will  be  no  glut  in  the  market,  and  to  supply 
the  markets  according  to  the  demand  for  fruit;  fourth,  to 
obtain  better  railroad  rates  on  all  material  shipped  for  use  in 
the  preparation  of  fruits,  and  on  the  shipment  of  fruit  to  the 
market.  Organizations  have  already  been  formed  in  Los 
Angeles,  Riverside  and  San  Bernardino  counties,  and  one 
was  formed  last  week  in  Anaheim.  Secretary  White  of  the 
Santa  Ana  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  the  matter  in  change 
here.  He  is  now  endeavoring  to  secure  the  names  of  growers 
who  will  agree  to  become  members  of  the  association.  As 
soon  as  the  names  of  fifteen  or  twenty  are  secured  a  meeting 


will  be  held  to  discuss  the  matter.  General  Organizer  O.  R. 
Sprague  of  Los  Angeles  will  then  make  arrangements  to  meet 
the  growers  with  a  view  to  forming  an  association  here  which 
shall  form  a  part  of  the  central  organization. 

Riverside. 

Green  Oranges. — An  orange  dealer  in  the  East  thus  writes 
to  F.  J.  Fogg  of  Perris,  who  gives  out  the  letter  for  publica- 
tion as  a  demonstration  of  the  mischief  of  shipping  unripe 
oranges  early  in  the  season  :  "  Early  in  the  season  I  bought 
a  carload  of  Riverside  oranges.  I  had  heretofore  handled 
Florida  fruit,  but  determined  to  buy  California.  The  result 
was  disastrous.  The  fruit  was  very  green.  I  haven't  fin- 
ished compromising  and  rebating  on  account  of  that  car  of 
fruit  yet.  My  customers  tried  faithfully  and  hard  to  work  it 
off  at  any  old  price,  and  in  many  instances  failed  almost 
wholly.  I  suppose  you  have  fully  ripe  fruit  now,  but  the  Cali- 
fornia dog  has  got  a  hard  name,  and  you  might  as  well  kill 
him  for  all  of  my  customers.  I  fear  I  could  not  sell  them — 
even  your  best  fruit — at  lowest  prices." 

San  Benito. 

Sheepmen  in  the  vicinity  of  Panoche  are  having  a  serious 
time  on  account  of  the  dryness  of  the  season.  They  are  feed- 
ing their  sheep  hay  at  $20  a  ton  and  Egyptian  corn  at  $20. 
The  hay  and  corn  supply  is  becoming  exhausted,  and  as  there 
is  no  feed  on  the  West  Side  whatever  they  are  moving  their 
flocks  to  the  mountains  as  rapidly  as  possible. — Hollister  Bee. 

San  Bernardino. 

The  Gophers  Have  Friends  at  Court.— Within  the  past 
fortnight  a  petition  has  been  quite  generally  circulated  and 
signed  in  San  Bernardino  county,  asking  the  Board  of  County 
Supervisors  to  offer  a  bounty  on  gopher  scalps  of  "at  least 
2%  cents  each."  It  was,  however,  turned  down  by  the  Board. 
Reporting  the  proceedings  of  the  Supervisors,  the  San  Ber- 
nardino Sun  says :  "The  project  met  with  but  little  favor, 
although  it  was  probably  the  most  numerously  signed  docu- 
ment of  the  kind  ever  presented  before  the  Board.  The  only 
member  who  seemed  to  be  in  sympathy  with  the  gopher- 
plundered  citizens  was  Supervisor  Cooley,  but  the  balance  of 
the  Board  seemed  to  think  the  raising  of  gophers  was  an  in- 
dustry that  should  be  encouraged,  and  voted  to  that  end." 

The  San  Bernardino  County  Board  of  Horticultural  Com- 
missioners reports  for  January  as  follows;  "Owing  to  the 
cold  weather  during  the  past  month,  which  brought  the  im- 
porting of  nursery  stock  to  a  standstill,  our  work  has  been  un- 
usually light.  We  have  found  two  more  orchards  infested 
with  the  red  scale,  one  of  which  has  been  fumigated  and  the 
other  will  be  attended  to  at  once.  San  Jose  scale  is  increas- 
ing and  will  be  generally  disinfected.  Spraying  is  also  in 
progress  for  black  scale  on  deciduous  trees.  A  few  more  or- 
chards with  white  scale  have  been  supplied  with  parasites. 
Fruit-picking  boxes  have  been  fumigated.  Orange  buds  from 
the  red  scale  infested  localities  have  been  disinfected.  De- 
ciduous nursery  trees  from  outside  our  county  were  inspected 
and  those  affected  with  root-knot  or  other  troubles  condemned 
and  destroyed." 

Farmers'  Club  at  Highland. — The  fruit  growers  of  the 
Highland  district  have  recently  organized  a  Farmers'  Club, 
with  a  membership  of  over  fifty.  Meetings  are  held  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  last  Monday  in  each  month.  The  programme 
for  the  next  one,  Feb.  28th,  will  be  in  the  nature  of  a  question 
box  on  the  orange.  Anyone  anywhere  having  one  or  more 
questions  concerning  any  phase  of  orange  culture  is  requested 
to  send  them  to  the  chairman  of  the  Programme  Committee, 
W.  M.  Bristol,  East  Highlands.  As  fast  as  received  they 
will  be  published  in  various  papers,  together  with  a  request 
that  anyone  having  either  a  definite  or  hypothetical  answer 
to  one  or  more  of  them  will  send  such  answers  to  the  above 
address.  The  reading  of  these  queries  and  replies  will  con- 
stitute the  chief  feature  of  the  meeting  on  the  28th,  and  later 
the  catechism  will  be  published,  due  credit  being  given  to 
each  contributor. 

San  Luis  Obispo. 
Sugar  Beet  Seed. — The  McClure  Seed  Co.  will  plant  fifty 
acres  of  beets  this  season;  and  if  the  percentage  is  high 
enough,  the  whole  crop  will  be  harvested  for  the  seed.  Sugar 
factories  are  increasing  so  rapidly  that  it  is  becoming  a  ques- 
tion of  where  the  seed  is  to  come  from  to  supply  the  demand. 
It  has  already  been  demonstrated  that  we  can  raise  beets 
richer  in  the  saccharine  matter  than  Europe,  and  it  is  only  a 
question  of  time  when  we  may  be  supplying  Europe  with 
seed.— Arroyo  Grande  Herald. 

San  Joaquin. 

Stockton,  Feb.  10.— The  wild  geese  are  remaining  along  the 
sloughs  and  rivers  so  long  this  year  that  they  have  become  a 
dangerous  pest.  They  are  nipping  the  young  wheat  to  a  great 
extent,  and  the  farmers  are  becoming  so  alarmed  that 
they  are  soaking  wheat  in  strychnine  and  throwing  it  over  the 
fields.  Dead  geese  are  laying  around  in  profusion,  but  for 
every  one  killed  ten  more  seem  to  come. 

Santa  Barbara. 

Beets  vs.  Beans.— The  bean  acreage  threatens  to  be  almost 
wiped  off  the  map  in  the  northern  part  of  this  county  the 
coming  season  owing  to  the  new  sugar  beet  industry.  The 
matter  of  growing  beets  in  that  section  had  been  thoroughly 
tested  years  ago  and  is  no  experiment.  A  large  percentage 
of  the  valley  lands  north  of  the  range  is  admirably  adapted  to 
beets,  and  after  this  year  the  capacity  of  the  new  factory  will 
have  to  be  at  least  doubled  to  accommodate  the  product. — 
Lompoc  Record. 

People  who  have  waste  places  on  their  lands  are  missing  a 
great  deal  by  not  planting  the  blue  gum  for  future  fuel  sup- 
ply. The  day  is  coming  very  speedily  when  southern  Califor- 
nia will  be  denuded  of  the  native  woods  which  have  taken 
centuries  to  produce.  The  gum  will  make  more  wood  in  ten 
years  than  the  oak  in  100. — Independent. 

Santa  Clara. 

The  "San  Jose"  scale  is  a  misnomer.  It  was  transported 
from  Europe  to  Tasmania;  from  there  it  found  its  way  on 
nursery  stock  to  Santa  Clara  valley  ;  from  here  it  has  spread 
throughout  the  East,  and  finally  it  has  returned  to  Europe, 
where  it  originated,  having  circled  the  globe  and  created 
havoc  along  its  entire  path.  But  it  has  succumbed  to  orchard- 
ists  in  this  State,  and  it  will  easily  yield  to  similar  methods 
elsewhere. — San  Jose  Mercury. 

Santa  Cruz. 

All  the  beet  pulp  at  the  Watsonville  factory  has  been  pur- 
chased by  Henry  Miller  and  will  be  used  to  feed  his  vast 
herds  of  cattle.  The  sale  of  the  exclusive  right  to  take  the 
pulp  from  the  factory  to  Miller  has  cut  off  several  parties  in 
this  county  who  had  contracted  for  a  carload  each  week  for 
next  six  weeks.  These  parties  have  been  notified  that  the 
pulp  supply  is  exhausted. — Hollister  Bee. 

Solano. 

No  Charge  for  Diverting  Cars. — Last  summer  the  rail- 
roads made  a  charge  of  $2.50  for  every  car  of  fruit  that  was 
diverted  from  the  destination  originally  intended.  A  big 
"kick"  was  made  by  the  deciduous  shippers  at  the  time,  and 
when  the  ci trus  fruit  shippers  began  to  start  this  season's 
crop  they  joined  in.  The  result  has  been  that  the  charge  has 
been  remitted.  The  change  took  place  on  February  1st,  and 
applies  to  all  classes  of  shipments.  This  will  be  quite  a  sav- 
ing to  shippers,  as  many  cars  were  diverted  during  the  sea- 
son, and  some  several  times  before  reaching  their  destina- 
tion.—Vacaville  Reporter. 

Hotchkiss  &  Miller,  the  well-known  cannerymen  of  So- 
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noma  county,  have  taken  an  interest  in  the  Suisun  cannery, 
and  it  will  be  operated  in  connection  with  their  other  plants. 
Sonoma. 

Santa  Rosa,  February  10.— One  million  six  hundred  thou- 
sand gallons  of  wine  were  transferred  to  the  Wine  Makers' 
Corporation  here  to-day.  Those  disposing  of  the  wine  are  the 
Italian-Swiss  Colonv,  red  wine,  550,000  gallons;  Swiss  Colony, 
drv  white  wines,  150,000 gallons;  Miller  &  Hotchkiss,  dry  red, 
475,000;  dry  white,  25,000;  H.  B.  Chase,  270,000  red,  30.000 
white;  E.  A.  Reisers,  60,000  dry  red,  40,000  white;  Cloverdale 
Wine  Company,  95,000  dry  red,  5,000  white. 

Tulare. 

Crops  and  Politics.— The  farmers  have  about  finished 
farming,  having  put  in  every  available  acre  of  land  to  grain. 
So,  if  we  are  blessed  with  occasional  spring  rains,  this  local- 
ity will  add  another  notch  to  McKinley's  prosperity.  If  it 
turns  dry,  we  will  just  have  to  take  chances,  which  is  bad  for 
the  Republicans  looking  for  a  county  office  this  fall,  as  it  is 
hard  to  talk  prosperity  with  no  crop.— Porterville  Enterprise. 

War  on  Codlin  Moth.— The  Horticultural  Commissioners 
of  Tulare  county  give  notice  that  trees  infested  with  codlin 
moth  "  must  be  eradicated."  "It  will  be  found,"  says  the 
board,  "  that  it  will  save  money,  besides  the  satisfaction  of 
having  clean  fruit.  This  pest  is  becoming  so  bad,  is  being 
so  widely  scattered  throughout  the  county,  and  so  much 
wormy  fruit  is  coming  into  market,  that  the  commissioners 
have  decided  to  enforce  the  law  and  have  all  such  orchards 
cleaned  up.  The  persons  neglecting  to  do  so  are  liable  to  have 
they  fruit  quarantined  and  condemned  when  they  bring  it  to 
market." 

Salt  bush  is  a  tower  of  strength  at  the  culture  station  now, 
bringing  stock  through  in  good  shape.  It  is  not  quite  so 
delicate  a  feed  as  bright  hay  and  crushed  barley,  but  it  keeps 
animals  in  good  condition  and  they  eat  it  as  if  glad  to  get  it. 
There  are  a  few  thousand  acres  in  Tulare  county,  which  might 
as  well  be  growing  salt  bush  as  alkali  weeds.— Register. 


Bogus  Farm  Journals. 

(Editorial  article  In  the  San  Jose  Mercury.) 

The  Redlands  Citrograph  has  performed  an  admira- 
ble service  for  the  farmers  and  fruit  and  vegetable 
growers  of  that  section,  by  exposing  the  character 
of  a  self-styled  farm  and  garden  publication  that  is 
a  fair  specimen  of  many  others  published  in  the  East 
which  are  endeavoring  to  obtain  a  foothold  in  this 
State  under  false  pretenses.  This  particular  "jour- 
nal "  has  sixteen  pages,  its  subscription  price  is  only 
50  cents  a  year,  and  the  publisher  offers  to  send  it  to 
any  prepaid  subscriber  up  to  January  1,  1901,  for  50 
cents,  the  regular  price  for  one  year.  Its  cheapness 
commends  it  to  many  who  do  not  stop  to  consider 
whether  it  is  of  any  value  or  not. 

How  this  "farm  journal"  can  be  published  for  50 
cents  a  year  is  explained  by  the  Citrograph.  It  is 
poorly  printed  on  the  cheapest  quality  of  news 
paper.  The  "literary  "  portion  of  the  paper  is  veri- 
est trash  and  hack  work,  most  of  it  mere  clippings, 
and  not  good  clippings  either.  Its  "  agricultural  " 
features  are  worthless.  There  are  thirty-two  adver- 
tisements of  fake  and  quack  medicines  and  doctors. 
That  is  one  item.  There  are  nine  advertisements  of 
fake  jewelry,  such  as  gold  rings  for  10  cents,  genuine 
diamond  (mineral)  rings,  watches  for  95  cents,  and 
such  like.  That's  another  item.  There  are  beauty 
restorers,  and  "  How  to  Get  Rich,"  and  "8  to  $10  a 
Day  Easily  Made"  advertisements.  That's  more 
items.  These  fakes  and  swindles  can  afford  to  pay 
money  for  ads.,  and  these  fake  papers  would  be  glad 
to  send  them  free  in  order  to  find  one  sucker  out  of 
a  hundred  papers  sold.    That's  how  it  is  done. 

There  are  dozens  of  such  "  farm  journals"  solicit- 
ing subscriptions  in  this  State,  all  fakes  and  frauds. 
Then  there  are  several  Eastern  farm  journals  which 
are  legitimate  publications  and  of  value  in  the  par- 
ticular sections  in  which  they  are  published.  But 
for  all  practical  purposes  they  are  as  worthless  for 
the  California  farmer,  or  grower  of  fruit,  berries  or 
vegetables,  as  those  which  are  absolute  fakes.  Not 
a  single  condition  in  this  State  is  similar  to  any  ex- 
isting in  the  East.  About  the  first  thing  an  Eastern 
farmer  has  to  do  when  he  comes  to  California  and 
buys  a  farm  or  orchard  land  is  to  unlearn  every- 
thing that  his  Eastern  experience  has  taught  him. 
We  have  several  kinds  of  soil ;  we  have  numerous 
kinds  of  climate,  and  not  one  of  them  resembles  any 
climate  in  the  East.  Our  seasons  are  unlike  those 
of  the  East.  Seed  time  and  harvest  are  different. 
There  is  scarcely  a  single  item  pertaining  to  soil, 
climate,  seasons,  cultivation,  planting  and  the  care 
of  grains,  fruits  and  vegetables  that  corresponds 
with  any  in  the  East. 

All  Eastern  rules  fail  in  California-  Hence  it  is 
that  all  Eastern  publications  devoted  to  the  farm, 
horticulture,  garden,  poultry,  or  even  stock  raising, 
are  of  no  value  whatever  to  the  California  farmer. 
What  he  requires,  and  what  he  should  never  be 
without,  is  a  farm  or  fruit  journal  which  is  published 
in  this  State  and  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the 
farmer  in  this  particular  field.  Such  journals  as  the 
Rural  Press  and  the  California  Fruit  Grower -are 
invaluable  to  the  farmers,  horticulturists  and  viti- 
culturists  of  this  State.  In  addition,  every  person 
who  owns  or  leases  a  farm,  or  orchard,  or  vineyard, 
or  who  grows  vegetables  or  berries,  should  be  a  con- 
stant and  careful  reader  of  his  own  representative 
home  paper,  which  supplies  information  concerning 
his  industry  during  the  year  which  he  cannot  afford 
to  do  without.  The  farmer  who  subscribes  for  and 
reads  some  first-class  California  farm  journal  and 
his  local  paper  is  always  well  informed  concerning 
his  special  business,  both  generally  and  locally;  he  is 
always  learning  something  about  it  that  is  advan- 
tageous to  him ;  he  keeps  track  of  the  markets,  and 
he  prospers,  while  his  neighbor,  who  makes  no  at- 
tempt to  keep  posted,  fails  to  make  both  ends  meet. 


HORTICULTURE. 


Orchard  Work  in  Capay  Valley. 


By  J.  F.  Dkaring  at  the  University  Farmers'  Institute  at  Guindu. 

Cultivation  of  Orchards. — Great  pains  should  be 
taken  in  the  cultivation  of  orchards.  A  double  ob- 
ject is  attained  by  keeping  the  surface  of  the  soil 
well  pulverized:  First,  the  weeds  (which  draw  heav- 
ily upon  the  vitality  of  the  soil,  which  should  be  de- 
voted to  tree  and  fruit  growth)  should  be  destroyed, 
while  they  are  young  and  tender,  by  plowing  in  the 
fall  or  early  winter  after  they  have  all  started  to 
grow,  and  the  fertilizing  qualities  which  they  would 
extract  from  the  soil  are  left  for  the  benefit  of  the 
growing  fruit.  Second,  it  prevents  the  rapid  evap- 
oration of  the  moisture  of  the  soil.  A  neglected  or- 
chard, thickly  covered  with  weeds,  costs  the  owner 
twice  as  much  to  get  the  land  in  shape  in  the  spring 
as  it  would  had  he  plowed  it  in  the  fall.  In  my  opin- 
ion, plowing  should  not  exceed  four  inches  deep  in 
the  fall  or  early  winter,  from  the  fact  that  weeds 
sprout  and  grow  from  the  immediate  surface  to  as 
great  a  depth  as  four  inches,  while  if  the  land  is 
plowed  deeper,  it  turns  fresh  seeds  which  have  been 
preserved  in  the  ground  up  to  the  sun  and  they  im- 
mediately start  to  grow.  If  land  is  not  plowed  until 
March  or  April,  as  is  the  custom  in  our  section,  the 
heavy  growth  of  weeds  makes  the  land  lifeless  and 
cloddy  and  hard  to  pulverize.  The  following  is  the 
rule  I  observe:  I  commence  plowing  as  soon  as  the 
vegetation  has  thoroughly  started.  I  plow  to  oue 
row  and  from  the  other,  three  and  one-half  or  four 
inches  deep.  I  do  not  harrow  the  land  until  I  com- 
mence the  last  cultivation  in  the  spring.  By  not 
harrowing  the  land,  if  there  should  come  a  heavy 
rain  it  is  less  apt  to  run  together.  I  let  it  lie  undis- 
turbed till  about  the  20th  of  April  or  immediately 
after  what  I  think  is  the  last  heavy  rain.  Then  I 
start  the  harrow  and  harrow  it  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible while  the  land  is  pliable  and  mellow.  After  do- 
ing this  I  can  plow  until  the  middle  of  June,  if  neces- 
sary, as  it  will  not  dry  out  after  being  harrowed. 
Then  I  plow  again  as  deeply  as  I  can,  throwing  the  j 
land  to  the  trees  that  were  uncovered  at  the  first 
plowing.  Then  I  harrow  the  land  twice.  Should  the 
land  be  cloddy  use  a  corrugated  iron  roller,  followed 
by  a  cultivator,  when  the  surface  will  be  pulverized 
fine  enough.  I  usually  finish  the  latter  part  of  May; 
and  I  think  it  is  very  important  to  run  a  cultivator 
or  heavy  harrow  over  the  land  about  the  latter  part 
of  June,  especially  for  the  benefit  of  late  fruit. 

Irrigation — Irrigation  is  a  matter  that  must  de- 
pend wholly  upon  the  character  of  the  soil  to  be  irri- 
gated. All  lands,  no  matter  where  situated,  that 
have  subterranean  drainage  must,  in  my  opinion,  be 
irrigated  thoroughly  and  frequently,  and  careful 
cultivation  should  follow  each  period  of  irrigation. 
The  amount  of  water  to  be  applied  is  as  follows:  To 
each  tree,  or  square  of  twenty  feet,  750  gallons  or  a 
depth  of  about  three  inches  each  time,  at  intervals 
of  about  four  weeks,  commencing  about  the  20th  of 
June  and  ending  about  the  middle  of  August.  This 
is  for  late  fruit,  and  I  think  it  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance that  the  early  fruit  trees  should  be  irri- 
gated after  the  fruit  is  gathered,  in  order  to  thor- 
oughly develop  the  buds  for  the  coming  or  following 
season,  especially  apricots.  Lands  that  have  a  hard- 
pan  or  clay  bottom,  which  renders  the  retention  of 
the  moisture  within  the  reach  of  the  roots  of  the 
trees,  needs  no  irrigation,  except  in  some  of  the 
southern  counties  where  rainfall  is  very  light.  Non- 
irrigated  fruit,  where  satisfactory  quality  can  be  ob- 
tained without  water,  has  a  higher  color,  is  firmer, 
has  better  keeping  qualities,  flavor,  etc.,  and  sells 
better  in  the  Eastern  markets,  and  dries  more  heav- 
ily than  irrigated  fruit. 

Pruning. — Plum,  prune  and  pear  trees  are  treated 
under  one  subject,  as  one  rule  applies  to  all.  At  the 
time  of  planting  cut  back  to  twelve  inches;  allow 
three  or  four  buds  to  grow  at  the  top,  and  the  ter- 
minal buds  below  pinch  back  after  they  have  grown 
two  or  three  inches,  so  they  will  throw  out  leaves  to 
afford  shade  for  the  stalk  the  first  year.  Young 
trees  should  be  shaded  with  stiff  paper  or  tule  wrap- 
ping the  first  year,  but  the  covering  should  not  be 
allowed  to  touch  the  bark  of  the  young  tree.  The 
following  year  cut  back  to  twelve  inches  and  leave 
three  shoots,  and  the  second  pruning  leave  five  to 
six  branches  and  cut  back  to  twenty  inches  or  two 
feet.  The  third  year  leave  about  ten  limbs  and  cut 
back  from  two  and  one-half  to  three  feet.  After- 
wards take  up  the  rule  of  pruuing  or  cutting  back 
and  thinning  out  every  other  year.  This  rule  I  have 
followed,  first,  for  the  purpose  of  economizing  or 
curtailing  the  expense  of  pruning;  second,  it  takes 
two-year-old  wood  to  bear  fruit,  and  on  old  trees 
that  bear  heavily  the  growth  is  not  very  vigorous, 
and  it  really  is  not  long  enough  to  cut  back,  or  even 
large  enough.  By  letting  it  grow  two  seasons  the  I 
work  of  thinning  and  cutting  back  and  the  taking 
off  of  the  brush  comes  under  one  operation  and  costs 
hardly  more  than  if  but  one  year's  growth  was  han- 
dled. 

[Mr.  Dearing's  interesting  paper  provoked  some 


discussion.  Some  held  it  better  to  plow  later  and 
turn  under  green  growth  rather  than  to  plow  early 
and  prevent  it.  It  was  also  held  better  to  plow  once 
and  depend  upon  the  non-turning  cultivator  in  the 
spring  and  summer.  Mr.  Dearing's  remarks  on  irri- 
gation are  intended  to  apply  only  to  the  different 
lands  in  the  Capay  valley.  In  most  situations  the 
deep  soil  may  go  without  irrigation  and  shallow  soil 
over  an  impervious  layer  may  badly  need  it.  In 
Capay  valley  the  deep  soil  seems  to  have  sand  or 
gravel  below,  which  permits  too  free  escape  of  wa- 
ter, while  bench  land  holds  moisture  better.  As  for 
pruuing,  Capay  fruit  growers  differ  from  each  other 
about  as  widely  and  cordially  as  do  fruit  growers 
elsewhere,  and  Mr.  Dearing's  practice  drew  out 
much  discussion. — Ed.] 


ENTOMOLOGICAL. 


What  can  be  Done  With  the  Woolly  Aphis. 

Now  that  apple  planting  is  very  popular  in  suit- 
able localities  in  California,  it  is  important  to  pay 
more  attention  to  the  woolly  aphis.  Prof.  M.  V. 
Slingerland  gives  the  Rural  New  Yorker  a  very  in- 
teresting outline  of  the  present  state  of  knowledge 
on  the  subject. 

On  Root  and  Branch. — The  well-known  woolly  aphis 
of  the  apple  works  both  on  the  branches  and  under- 
ground upon  the  roots.  Those  lice  which  work  above 
ground  rarely  do  very  serious  injury;  but  in  the 
West  and  South,  especially,  the  root-inhabiting  form 
often  works  great  injury  to  young  orchards.  Those 
lice  on  the  branches  will  readily  succumb  to  two  or 
three  thorough  applications  of  kerosene  emulsion  or 
a  strong  whale-oil  soap  wash.  Until  recently  few,  if 
any,  careful  experiments  have  been  conducted 
against  the  woolly  aphids  working  on  the  roots.  The 
Missouri  Experiment  Station  has  recently  published 
some  valuable  and  successful  experiments  in  com- 
bating the  pest,  both  on  nursery  stock  and  on  bear- 
ing trees.  The  conclusions  are  that,  in  all  cases,  it 
is  advisable  to  thoroughly  drench  the  roots  of  apple 
stock  bearing  any  suspicious,  knotty  swellings  on  the 
roots  in  a  strong  kerosene  emulsion,  by  placing  them 
in  the  mixture  for  at  least  a  minute  in  order  to  kill 
what  lice  may  be  on  the  roots  before  setting  the 
trees.  It  would  be  a  good  scheme  to  dip  the  whole 
tree  so  as  to  kill  any  of  the  lice  that  might  occur  on 
the  branches.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  the 
branch  form  may  migrate  to  the  roots,  where  it  then 
becomes  the  root  form,  the  two  forms  thus  being 
identical,  and  migrating  from  root  to  branch  and 
vice  versa. 

Tobacco  Dust. — When  it  is  being  planted,  each 
young  tree  should  have  a  liberal  supply  (a  pound)  of 
tobacco  dust  placed  about  and  over  the  roots  and 
close  up  to  the  body  and  a  little  earth  covered  over 
this  tobacco.  Then  every  spring,  just  as  soon  as 
settled  warm  weather  appears,  each  tree  should  re- 
ceive a  pound  or  two  of  the  dust,  applied  by  first  re- 
moving the  earth  from  around  the  trunk  of  the  tree 
for  a  distance  of  about  two  feet  and  to  a  depth  of 
four  to  six  inches.  Distribute  the  tobacco  evenly 
over  this  area  and  replace  the  earth.  The  tobacco 
dust  will  leach  down  with  every  rain  and  more  or 
less  saturate  the  earth  about  the  apple  tree  with 
nicotine,  which  will  not  only  kill  every  aphis  that 
may  be  there,  but  it  will  prevent  others  from  enter- 
ing, and,  at  the  same  time,  act  as  a  good  fertilizer  to 
the  tree. 

In  the  Missouri  experiments  badly  infested  ten- 
year-old  bearing  apple  trees  were,  apparently,  freed 
from  all  the  root  lice  by  applying,  as  described  above, 
from  two  and  one-half  to  five  pounds  of  tobacco  dust 
twice  in  one  season  (June  29th  and  August  15th).  As 
the  dust  can  be  obtained  for  about  one  cent  a  pound 
in  large  quantities,  the  cost  of  the  treatment  is  com- 
paratively small.  Only  the  dust  will  answer;  the 
stems  will  not  do.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  simple 
treatment  will  prove  equally  effectual  in  other  parts 
of  the  country.    Give  the  dust  a  thorough  trial. 

Carbon  Bisulphide. — Carbon  bisulphide  was  also 
used  in  the  Missouri  experiments,  and  with  much 
success.  A  McGowen  injector,  modified  for  use  in  an 
orchard,  was  used,  and  a  fluid  ounce  of  the  liquid  was 
injected  to  a  depth  of  six  inches  to  a  foot  into  each 
of  two  or  tree  holes  made  two  feet  away  from  the 
trunk  on  different  sides  of  the  tree.  This  amount 
applied  in  this  way  apparently  killed  all  the  root  lice 
on  young  bearing  trees  and  did  not  injure  the  trees. 
When  applied  close  to  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  in  many 
cases  the  trees  were  badly  injured  or  killed.  The 
liquid  must  not  be  allowed  to  come  into  contact  with 
I  the  roots.  After  it  vaporizes,  which  takes  place 
very  quickly,  it  will  not  injure  the  roots.  The  liquid 
can  be  used  only  when  the  soil  is  dry;  for,  when  wet, 
the  fumes  will  not  penetrate  far. 

Tobacco  Dust  Preferred. — The  tobacco  dust  is  rec- 
ommended in  preference  to  the  bisulphide,  because 
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the  former  is  more  lasting  in  its  effects.  While  the 
bisulphide  kills  the  lice  in  a  shorter  time,  it  remains 
in  the  soil  for  only  a  short  time,  and  thus  would  not 
prevent  the  restocking  of  the  roots  from  the  branch 
form  of  the  pest.  The  tobacco  dust  works  slower, 
but  kills,  and  remains  in  the  soil  to  prevent  other 
colonies  of  the  lice  from  forming  on  the  roots.  In 
extreme  cases,  where  bearing  trees  are  badly  in- 
fested, it  may  be  well  to  kill  the  lice  immediately 
with  the  bisulphide,  and  then  apply  the  tobacco  dust 
a  little  later  to  prevent  the  insect  from  getting  a 
foothold  on  the  roots  for  a  long  time.  Wherever  the 
branch  form  occurs  in  conspicuous  woolly  patches  on 
the  branches,  it  should  be  destroyed  with  kerosene 
emulsion  or  whale-oil  soap,  for  individuals  of  this 
form  may  migrate  at  any  time  to  the  roots  and  start 
colonies  there. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


Poultry  Schools. 


The  study  of  poultry  is  becoming  quite  common  in 
Europe  and  is  being  taken  up  in  this  country.  In 
England  the  work  has  already  obtained  a  good  foot- 
ing. It  is  carried  on  in  a  variety  of  ways,  the  most 
important  of  which  is  the  county  councils,  similar  to 
our  farmers'  institutes  in  some  particulars.  Of 
course,  at  these  councils  poultry  is  only  one  of  the 
branches  taught.  But  as  they  are  arranged  in 
weekly  classes,  it  gives  the  instructors  a  better 
chance  to  impress  the  principles  of  the  science.  In 
France  there  is  a  school  devoted  entirely  to  the 
teaching  of  poultry  culture  and  kindred  branches. 

An  American  Poultry  School.- — The  Rhode  Island 
College  of  Agriculture  is  developing  a  poultry  plant, 
with  the  intention  of  teaching  the  principles  and 
practice  of  poultry  culture.  This  subject  will  be 
made  a  regular  part  of  the  instruction  in  agricul- 
ture. They  propose,  as  a  beginning,  to  offer  a 
special  short  course  of  four  weeks  the  present  win- 
ter if  the  demand  for  such  instruction  warrants  it. 
They  realize  that  a  complete  and  perfect  poultry 
school  cannot  be  created  in  one  year  or  two  years. 
They  are,  however,  making  a  beginning.  If  the 
movement  receives  good  support  it  will  be  pushed 
until  this  department  becomes  the  leading  special 
branch  of  agricultural  instruction  at  the  college. 
The  proposed  short  course  in  poultry  culture  the 
present  winter  is  hence  to  be,  in  one  sense,  an  ex- 
periment, and  will  determine,  firstly,  whether  there 
is  a  large  demand  for  instruction  in  this  line;  sec- 
ondly, it  will  show  wherein  our  equipment  for  this 
purpose  is  adequate  and  along  what  lines  it  can  best 
be  further  developed  for  educational  purposes; 
thirdly,  it  will  enable  the  college  to  ascertain  who 
are  heartily  in  favor  of  this  plan  of  poultry  educa- 
tion and  who  will  lend  their  influence  and  good- 
will to  pushing  the  same  to  success;  fourthly,  it  will 
bring  teachers  and  such  experts  as  can  be  secured 
to  participate  in  this  work  together,  and  test  their 
capabilities  for  teaching  the  subject.  The  aim  will 
be,  in  this  first  short  course,  to  teach  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  poultry  farming,  and  to  give 
opportunity  for  practice  and  training  in  the  actual 
operations  of  the  poultry  business.  A  person  taking 
the  course  will  learn  the  theory  and  science  of  poul- 
try culture,  and  gain  such  experience  in  the  work  of 
running  the  different  parts  of  the  poultry  plant  as 
will  give  a  sure  indication  of  his  own  fitness  or  unfit- 
ness for  the  business,  and  install  into  his  mind  a  com- 
prehension of  the  essentials  of  success. 


Eggs  Preserved  in  Clay. 

Li  Hung  Chang's  commissariat  carried  with  it 
around  the  world  a  supply  of  Chinese  preserved  eggs 
for  the  ambassador's  special  use.  "Those  wonderful 
eggs,"  said  my  friend,  Mr.  Doyle,  the  steward  of 
Waldorf,  at  which  Li  stopped  during  his  sojourn  in 
New  York,  "  are  not  so  bad  after  all.  Here  is  one  of 
them,"  he  said  to  me,  knowing  that  I  would  be  inter- 
ested in  it,  showing  me  what  looked  like  a  pumice 
stone,  but  was  an  egg  encased  in  clay,  which  was 
given  him  by  one  of  the  cooks  and  may  be  a  century 
old  for  aught  I  know.  This  is  a  preserved  hen's  egg. 
This  is  the  way  it  is  done:  First  the  eggs  are  boiled 
hard;  then,  while  they  are  hot,  they  are  wrapped  in 
soft  clay  and  packed  away.  They  keep  forever.  They 
were  brought  here  in  bags  packed  in  rice  husk,  some 
of  which  still  clings  to  the  clay.  These  eggs  are  al- 
most black,  and  the  yolks  are  green.  They  chop 
them  very  fine  and  decorate  most  of  their  viands  with 
them,  and  they  enter  largely  into  all  their  sauces. 
The  duck  eggs  are  from  the  Pekin  and  Muscovy 
breeds.  They  are  first  boiled,  then  preserved  in  a 
paste  of  charcoal,  which  hardens  about  them.  These 
duck  eggs  are  opened,  split  in  halves  and  served  in 
the  shell,  and,  as  old  as  the  eggs  are,  I  assure  you 
that  they  are  delicious." 


Sacramento  county  has  subscribed  $3000,  Santa 
Cruz  $2000  and  Santa  Clara  is  planning  to  raise 
$2000,  all  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  market 
for  California  dried  fruits.  These  enterprising 
counties  should  not  be  left  to  act  alone  and  bear  the 
whole  burden  of  expense. 


SHEEP  AND  WOOL. 


Notes  On  Angoras. 

L.  A.  Masters,  an  Angora  grower  near  Roseburg, 
Oregon,  gives  the  Review  some  interesting  notes  on 
goats  in  answer  to  inquiries  addressed  to  him.  An- 
goras shear  from  five  to  six  pounds  of  mohair  yearly. 
Common  goats  usually  shear  about  three  pounds. 

What  is  Kemp  in  Mohair? — Kemp  is  coarse  hair 
that  has  no  strength  to  it,  and  is  always  in  mohair 
that  is  grown  from  goats  that  are  not  well  bred. 
Kempy  mohair  never  brings  so  good  a  price.  Com- 
mon hair  goats,  such  as  they  have  in  Mexico  and 
other  places,  have  nothing  but  hair  (or  kemp)  on 
them.  When  they  are  bred  into  the  Angoras,  this 
kemp  gradually  leaves  them  as  they  are  bred  up.  A 
goat  breeder  that  understands  breeding  can  breed 
this  kemp  entirely  out. 

Longevity. — How  long  will  a  nannie  goat  live  and 
how  many  kids  do  they  have  yearly  ?  They  usually 
live  to  be  about  fifteen  years  old.  A  thoroughbred 
Angora  hardly  ever  has  more  than  one  kid,  while 
a  common  goat  very  often  has  twins. 

What  Kind  of  Care  Should  a  Goat  Have/ — They 
should  be  kept  in  a  brushy  pasture,  with  shed  or 
barn  to  come  to  in  bad  weather.  A  dry  place  for 
them  to  sleep  at  night  is  almost  absolutely  necessary, 
as  they  will  Lot  do  well  without  it.  It  is  also  a  good 
plan  to  have  a  little  hay  or  straw  for  them  when  it 
is  exceedingly  bad  weather,  but  as  a  rule  goat  breed- 
ers never  calculate  to  feed  goats  at  all.  I  have  seen 
goats  that  have  lived  the  year  round  without  hay, 
grain  or  grass  and  did  well.  This  barn  or  shed 
ought  to  have  a  fence  around  it  so  as  to  keep  the 
goats  up  at  night,  especially  where  coyotes  are 
plentiful,  also  to  keep  the  kids  in  while  young.  The 
kids  should  be  kept  up  and  given  almost  the  same 
care  one  would  give  a  calf  until  they  are  about  two 
months  old.  If  they  are  left  run  with  the  old  ones 
while  young,  they  sometimes  hide  away  and  go  to 
sleep  atid  sleep  all  day  long,  and  when  the  flock  of 
old  ones  come  home  the  little  one  is  lost.  It  is  not 
unusual  to  lose  them  in  this  way. 

Hon)  Can  You  Clear  Brush  Land  With  Goats? — - 
Simply  by  cutting  the  brush  off  the  land  and  let  the 
goats  do  the  sprouting.  It  is  claimed  that  one  goat 
will  keep  the  sprouts  form  growing  on  one  acre  of 
oak  grubs.  I  believe  this  to  be  true  although  I  have 
never  tried  it.  If  this  be  true  what  is  a  goat  worth 
to  a  man  who  has  a  place  covered  with  oak  grubs  ?  I 
will  leave  that  for  the  readers  to  figure  out.  There 
have  been  different  ones  ask  me  where  they  could  buy 
cheap  goats.  I  have  been  told  that  a  man  can  buy 
all  the  common  goats  he  would  want  in  California  at 
a  very  low  figure.  In  conclusion  I  will  say:  About 
all  the  expense  there  is  in  raising  goats  in  this  brushy 
country  of  ours  is  a  good  fence  and  a  shelter  for 
them  at  night. 

Goats  for  the  Klondike. — It  appears  that  from  2000 
to  3000  Angora  goats  will  be  driven  into  the  Klondike- 
Alaska  region  next  year.  Some  sanguine  schemers 
expect  to  use  them  as  pack  animals  on  the  journey 
and  still  have  them  in  good  condition  for  butchering 
when  they  get  through. 


Mohair  in  England. 


The  Bradford  correspondent  of  the  American  Wool 
and  Cotton  Reporter,  wrote  under  date  of  Jan.  1st, 
1898  :  "  Business  in  mohair  is  at  the  present  mo- 
ment the  one  bright  side  in  the  Bradford  trade,  and 
shows  signs  of  being  in  a  healthy  condition  for  some 
time  to  come.  The  remarkable  farture  of  the  year, 
so  far  as  mohair  is  concerned,  has  been  very  slight 
fluctuation  in  the  value  of  raw  material  in  face  of  the 
very  large  consumption.  Never  before  was  there 
such  a  large  business  done  with  so  little  variation  in 
prices.  In  a  great  measure  this  unusual  circum- 
stance is  no  doubt  accounted  for  by  the  ample  supply 
of  raw  material,  and  chiefly  by  the  entire  absence  of 
speculation,  the  business  done  being  purely  legitimate 
from  beginning  to  end.  The  Turkey  clip  proved  to 
be  a  very  dissappointing  one,  being  of  poor  color 
and  rather  off  in  quality,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
clip  of  Cape  firsts  was  very  good,  not  only  in  color 
but  somewhat  longer  in  staple  than  usual,  which 
was  gratifying  to  dealers,  as  it  showed  that  the 
growers  in  South  Africa  are  making  an  effort  to 
comply  with  the  requests  made  to  them  from  Brad- 
ford in  regard  to  this  matter.  The  demand  through- 
out the  year  has  been  mostly  for  quality  and  the 
greatest  rise  has  been  in  mohair  of  the  finest 
description." 


The  Coyote  Problem  in  Oregon. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Grant  County  Wool  Grow- 
ers' Association  at  Canyon  City,  last  week,  the  sec- 
retary reported  that  during  the  year  he  received 
from  assessments  on  sheep,  at  £  cent  per  head, 
$439.75,  and  paid  into  the  county  treasury,  as  the 


Association's  share  of  the  money  to  be  paid  out  in 
bounties  for  scalps  of  wild  animals,  $403.25. 

President  C.  Johnson  stated  that  the  bounties  paid 
for  the  scalps  of  wild  animals  that  prey  on  sheep 
were  entirely  too  small  to  induce  men  to  make  a 
business  to  kill  them,  though  about  800  scalps  were 
brought  in  during  the  past  year.  He  stated  that 
there  were  about  200,000  sheep  in  Grant  county  at 
the  present  time,  and  at  the  most  conservative  esti- 
mate 5£  per  cent,  or  5000  head,  are  killed  every 
year  by  coyotes  and  cougars.  At  the  present  prices, 
he  said,  the  5000  sheep  that  are  annually  killed  in 
Grant  county  alone  would  sell  for  enough,  if  expended 
for  two  consecutive  years  in  bounties  of  $2.50  per 
scalp,  to  nearly,  if  not  entirely  exterminate  all 
animals  that  prey  on  sheep,  and  thereby  make  the 
sheep  business  a  pleasent  and  profitable  one. 

Parties  who  are  engaged  in  feeding  stock  say 
coyotes  were  never  so  numerous  since  the  settle- 
ment of  the  valley  than  at  present.  They  are  seen 
in  large  numbers,  sometimes  fifteen  or  twenty  in  a 
band,  and  sheepmen  are  kept  constantly  on  the  alert 
to  prevent  losses  in  their  flocks,  but  even  with  their 
vigilance  their  losses  are  great.  An  effort  is  made 
to  have  the  bounty  on  coyote  scalps  increased  to  a 
sufficient  sum  to  make  it  an  inducement  for  parties 
to  hunt  the  pests  and  thus  rid  the  country  of  them. 


THE  FIELD. 

Suggestions  on  Hop  Growing. 

Prof.  R.  H.  McDowell,  Agriculturist  of  the  Nevada 
Experiment  Station  at  Reno,  has  just  published  a 
very  interesting  bulletin  on  hop  growing.  The  Sta- 
tion results  in  experimental  hop  growing  are  encour- 
aging and  Prof.  McDowell  places  before  Nevada 
readers  a  very  well  prepared  outline  of  the  methods 
employed  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  As  to 
California,  he  has  excellent  points  prepared  by 
Daniel  Flint  and  F.  V.  Flint  of  Sacramento.  The 
advice  to  growers  with  which  the  bulletin  closes  is 
very  pertinent: 

1.  At  the  present  price  of  hops  don't  begin  hop 
culture  without  fully  considering  what  the  venture 
means  in  every  detail. 

2.  With  high  prices  don't  erect  buildings  and 
largely  or  entirely  give  up  your  present  farm  pro- 
gramme without  thoroughly  looking  the  ground  over 
and  deciding  in  advance  what  you  propose  to  do, 
provided  that  the  price  of  bops  goes  down  to  five 
cents  or  less  per  pound. 

3.  If  hop  culture  has  been  a  specialty  with  you 
for  years  and  you  have  on  hand  the  necessary  appa- 
ratus and  buildings  for  culture  and  curing,  also  have 
at  your  command  years  of  experience  in  marketing 
the  crop,  be  slow  to  change  this  business,  to  which 
you  have  given  so  much  thought  and  energy,  be- 
cause of  a  few  years'  depression  in  prices  or  partial 
failure  of  the  crop;  but  remember  that  in  the  past 
these  very  topics  of  discouragement  have  in  many 
instances  lessened  competition  by  causing  growers, 
who  perhaps  lacked  in  resolution,  to  abandon  their 
specialty  for  something  that  seems,  for  the  time  be- 
ing, to  be  more  paying  till  a  closer  acquaintance  re- 
veals its  undesirable  realities. 


AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEER. 


Wide  and  Narrow  Tires. 

As  less  than  two  years  remain  before  the  time 
(Jan.  1,  1900)  when,  according  to  the  law  of  1897,  all 
heavy  wagons  used  in  California  must  have  wide 
tires,  it  is  becoming  that  our  people  should  be  re- 
minded of  the  fact  and  what  there  is  to  be  gained  by 
the  new  arrangement.  Of  course,  the  prime  consid- 
eration in  the  minds  of  the  law  makers  was  the  wide 
tire  as  a  road  preserver.  We  believe  this  claim  has 
never  been  negatived.  Another  consideration  en- 
tirely is  the  comparative  draft  of  narrow  and  wide 
tires  under  different  conditions  of  the  roadbed,  and 
it  is  important  that  demonstrations  of  that  fact 
should  be  widely  published.  The  Missouri  Experi- 
ment Station  has  made  a  large  number  of  experi- 
ments during  the  past  two  years  with  the  draft  of 
broad  and  narrow-tired  wagons.  These  tests  have 
been  made  with  the  ordinary  narrow-tired  wheels 
and  with  (i-inch  tires,  on  macadam  streets,  gravel 
and  dirt  roads  in  all  conditions,  on  meadows,  pas- 
ture, stubble  and  plowed  fields,  both  wet  and  dry. 
Bulletin  No.  39  of  the  station,  by  Director  H.  J. 
Waters,  gives  the  results  of  these  tests.  It  is  fully 
illustrated  and  will  be  sent  free  to  all  who  write  for 
it  to  Director  Waters,  Columbia,  Mo. 

Summary  of  Results. — The  draft  has  been  deter- 
mined by  means  of  a  self-recording  dynamometer. 
The  net  load  was  in  every  trial  the  same,  viz.,  2000 
pounds.  Contrary  to  public  expectation,  in  a  large 
majority  of  cases  the  draft  was  materially  less  when 
tires  6  inches  in  width  were  ased  than  when  the 
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tests  were  made  with  tires  of  standard  width — 1* 
inches.    The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  results  : 

I.  — On  macadam  street,  as  an  average  of  the  two 
trials  made,  a  load  of  2518  pounds  could  have  been 
hauled  on  the  broad  tires  with  the  same  draft  that  a 
load  of  2000  pounds  required  on  the  narrow  tires. 

II.  — Gravel  road.  In  all  conditions  of  the  gravel 
road,  except  wet  and  sloppy  on  top,  the  draft  of  the 
broad-tired  wagon  was  very  much  less  than  that  on 
the  narrow-tired  wagon.  Averaging  the  six  trials, 
a  load  of  2482  pounds  could  be  hauled  on  the  broad 
tires  with  the  same  draft  required  for  a  load  of  2000 
pounds  on  the  narrow  tires. 

HI. — Dirt  roads.  (<i)  When  dry,  hard  and  free 
from  ruts  and  dust,  2530  pounds  could  have  been 
hauled  on  the  broad  tires  with  the  same  draft  re- 
quired for  2000  pounds  on  the  narrow  tires. 

(b)  When  the  surface  was  covered  with  2  or  3 
inches  of  very  dry,  loose  dust,  the  results  were  unfa- 
vorable to  the  broad  tire.  The  dust  on  the  road  in 
each  of  these  trials  was  unusually  deep. 

(c)  On  clay  road,  muddy  and  sticky  on  the  surface 
and  firm  underneath,  the  results  were  uniformly  un- 
favorable to  the  broad  tires. 

(</)  On  clay  road,  with  mud  deep,  and  drying  on 
top,  or  dry  on  top  and  spongy  underneath,  a  large 
number  of  tests  showed  uniformly  favorable  to  the 
broad  tire.  The  difference  amounted  to  from  52  to 
til  per  cent,  or  about  3200  pounds  could  have  been 
hauled  on  the  broad  tires  with  the  same  draft  re- 
quired to  draw  2000  pounds  on  the  narrow  tires.  In 
this  condition  of  road  the  broad  tires  show  to  their 
greatest  advantage.  As  the  road  dries  and  becomes 
firmer,  the  difference  between  the  draft  of  the  broad 
and  narrow  tires  gradually  diminishes  until  it  reaches 
about  25  to  30  per  cent  on  dry,  hard,  smooth  dirt, 
gravel  or  macadam  road,  in  favor  of  the  broad  tire. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  the  mud  becomes  softer  and 
deeper,  the  difference  between  the  draft  of  tbe  two 
types  of  wagons  rapidly  diminishes  until  the  condi- 
tion is  reached  when  the  mud  adheres  to  both  sets  of 
wheels :  here  the  advantage  on  the  broad  tires 
ceases  entirely,  and  the  narrow  tires  pull  materially 
lighter. 

(t)  Clay  road,  surface  dry,  with  deep  ruts  cut  by 
the  narrow  tires  in  the  ordinary  use  of  the  road.  In 
every  trial  the  first  run  of  the  broad  tire  over  the 
narrow  tire  ruts  has  shown  a  materially  increased 
draft  when  compared  with  that  of  the  narrow  tire 
run  in  its  own  rut.  The  second  run  of  the  broad 
tires  in  the  same  track  where  the  rut  is  not  deep 
completely  eliminated  the  disadvantage,  and  showed 
a  lighter  draft  for  the  broad  tire  than  the  narrow 
tire  showed  in  the  first  run.  Where  the  ruts  were  8 
inches  deep,  with  rigid  walls,  three  runs  of  the 
broad  tire  in  its  own  track  over  the  ruts  were  re- 
quired to  eliminate  the  disadvantage.  Three  runs  of 
the  broad  tire  over  this  track  have  in  all  cases  been 
sufficient,  however,  to  so  improve  the  road  surface 
that  both  the  broad  and  narrow-tired  wagons  passed 
over  this  road  with  less  draft  than  the  narrow  tires 
did  in  the  original  ruts.  In  addition  to  the  saving 
of  draft,  the  road  was  made  very  much  more  com- 
fortable and  pleasant  for  the  users  of  light  vehicles 
and  pleasure  carriages  by  the  few  runs  of  the  t»- 
inch  tire. 

Summing  up  all  the  tests  on  dirt  roads,  it  appears 
that  there  are  but  three  conditions  on  which  the 
broad  tires  draw  heavier  than  the  narrow  ones,  viz.: 
First,  when  the  road  is  sloppy,  muddy  or  sticky  on 
tbe  surface  and  firm  or  hard  underneath  ;  second, 
when  the  surface  is  covered  with  a  very  deep  loose 
dust  and  hard  underneath ;  third,  when  the  mud  is 
very  deep  and  so  sticky  that  it  adheres  to  the  wheels 
of  both  kinds  of  wagons.  It  appears  that  the  dust 
must  be  extraordinarily  deep  to  show  a  higher  draft 
for  the  broad  than  for  the  narrow  tires.  The  three 
conditions  just  named,  therefore,  are  somewhat  un- 
usual and  of  comparatively  short  duration.  Through 
a  majority  of  days  in  the  year,  and  at  times  when 
the  dirt  roads  are  most  used  and  when  their  use  is 
most  imperative,  the  broad-tired  wagons  pull  mate- 
rially lighter  than  the  uarrow-tired  wagons. 

IV.  — A  large  number  of  tests  on  meadows,  pas- 
tures, stubble  land,  corn  ground,  and  plowed  ground 
in  every  condition,  from  dry,  hard  and  firm  to  very 
wet  and  soft,  show  without  a  single  exception  a 
large  difference  in  draft  in  favor  of  the  broad  tires. 
This  difference  ranged  from  17  to  120  per  cent. 

V.  — It  appears  that  6  inches  is  the  best  width  of 
tire  for  a  combination  farm  and  road  wagon,  and 
that  both  axles  should  be  the  same  length,  so  that 
the  front  and  hind  wheels  will  run  in  the  same  track. 

TOBACCO  GROWING  AND  CURING 

Professor  Whitney's  Views  on  Tobacco 
Problems. 


Califoruians  are  keenly  interested  in  any  measures 
which  seem  to  be  in  the  direction  of  demonstrating 
what  it  is  uecessary  to  do  to  produce  satisfactorily 
tobacco  in  this  State.  Experiments  have  been  pushed 
with  greater  or  less  zeal  for  a  quarter  of  a  century; 
a  vast  amount  of  money  has  been  expended  in  profit- 
less enterprises,  and  though  some  recent  efforts 


seem  to  have  approached  nearer  to  satisfactory  re- 
sults than  did  the  earlier  trials,  there  are  still  dis- 
appointment and  failure  to  discourage  producers. 
The  experts  do  not  give  encouragement  that  the 
problems  involved  are  at  all  easy  of  solution.  There 
was  a  meeting  of  tobacco  growers  held  in  Florida 
late  last  month.  In  Florida  there  is  the  same  doubt 
as  to  proper  methods,  although  the  growers  seem  to 
be  nearer  success  than  we  are  in  California.  At  this 
meeting  an  address  was  made  by  Prof.  Milton  Whit- 
ney of  the  LT.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  gave  suggestions  of  what  he  con- 
siders the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  and  the  way  ef- 
forts should  be  made  in  that  direction.  Perhaps  an 
outline  of  these  may  suggest  to  our  readers  new 
ideas  of  the  nature  of  the  problems  involved. 

Local  Characters. — In  his  address,  as  reported  in 
the  Florida  Agriculturist,  Prof.  Whitney  said  that 
the  same  tobacco  grows  in  all  southern  countries;  in 
Sumatra,  in  Cuba,  in  Florida,  in  Texas,  Mexico  and 
southern  California.  Then  the  cigar  tobacco  area 
skips  over  our  intermediate  States  and  is  found 
again  in  Massachusetts,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and  Wis- 
consin. In  the  intermediate  States  the  tobacco  is 
unfit  for  cigars;  it  is  very  strong  and  entirely  uu- 
suited  for  our  domestic  market. 

At  the  present  time  tobacco  has  been  highly  spe- 
cialized. Only  a  few  types  come  up  to  the  customary 
value.  It  is  more  widely  distributed  than  wheat  and 
corn,  and  can  be  grown  where  neither  wheat  nor  corn 
can  be  profitably  produced.  It  is  only  the  tobacco 
that  fills  certain  demands  which  has  any  merchanta- 
ble value. 

Specialization  has  gone  so  far  that  the  type  of 
cigar  tobacco  used  for  different  purposes  comes  from 
certain  limited  localities.  A  cigar  suited  for  our 
domestic  needs  is  made  up  from  three  different 
States:  The  filling  is  produced  in  Pennsylvania  or 
Ohio,  the  binder  is  grown  in  Wisconsin  and  the  wrap- 
per comes  from  the  valley  of  the  Nutmeg  State. 

Reasons  for  Diversity. — Speaking  of  the  difference 
in  soil  and  climate,  Prof.  Whitney  said:  We  are  un- 
able to  see  auy  reason  from  the  meteorological  data 
of  any  difference.  What  the  difference  is  we  have 
not  discovered.  In  the  soil  we  find  more  marked  con- 
ditions. Tobacco  soil  of  the  Connecticut  valley  is  dif- 
ferent from  the  soils  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio.  The 
Connecticut  valley  soil  is  a  light  alluvial,  sandy  soil 
bordering  the  Connecticut  valley.  The  Burley  to- 
bacco is  confined  to  a  certain  soil  formation  in  Ohio 
and  Kentucky.  The  bright  yellow  tobacco  of  Vir- 
ginia and  North  Carolina  is  always  grown  on  a  cer- 
tain type  of  soil,  and  so  well  marked  is  the  influence 
of  soil  upon  tobacco  that  we  are  ready  now  to  map 
the  soils  of  those  great  tobacco  districts.  In  Florida 
this  question  is  much  more  difficult.  Science  is  not 
yet  able  to  predict  where  tobacco  can  be  grown,  ex- 
cept as  we  see  the  result  of  practical  experience  and 
as  we  extend  that  into  new  fields. 

Unwise  Requests. — There  have  been  a  good  many 
requests  from  Texas  and  Florida  and  California  for 
help  from  prospective  tobacco  growers.  They  fre- 
quently ask  for  what  will  not  be  of  the  greatest  use 
to  them.  One  of  the  most  common  requests  that 
comes  to  the  department  is  to  employ  an  expert  and 
send  him  over  the  State  to  instruct  the  farmers  how 
to  grow  tobacco  and  how  to  cure  it. 

What  is  Needed. — There  is  a  wide  and  important 
field  of  work  connected  with  the  tobacco  industry 
which  covers  the  points  I  make.  The  Sumatra  and 
Cuba  districts  have  the  condition  of  climate,  if 
not  of  soil,  and  that  they  can  produce  a  superior  ar- 
ticle there  is  no  question  about  it.  What  the  tobacco 
grower  wants  to  do  is  to  find  out  what  it  is  that 
gives  the  foreigners  the  advantage  over  us  in  the  to- 
bacco industry.  Pennsylvania  and  Connecticut  are 
trying  their  very  best  to  produce  a  tobacco  equal  to 
the  Cuban  and  Sumatra.  I  think  the  Government 
should  send  agents  abroad  to  make  a  thorough  and 
exhaustive  study  of  the  soil,  the  climate  and  cultural 
conditions  in  those  foreign  countries. 

The  Cuban  who  comes  here  and  uses  Cuban  meth- 
oths  finds  that  he  does  not,  with  exceptional  in- 
stances in  your  own  State,  make  as  fine  a  tobacco  as 
he  makes  in  Cuba. 

Local  Differences  in  Cuba  and  Sumatra. — We  find 
that  upon  the  small  island  of  Cuba  the  area  in  to- 
bacco is  almost  insignificant;  it  covers  a  small  part 
of  the  island.  Further  than  that,  we  get  our  domes- 
tic tobacco  from  certain  localities,  as  we  demand  our 
Cuban  tobacco  from  certain  of  the  aforesaid  localities 
in  Cuba.  Even  in  Sumatra  our  supply  of  tobacco 
comes  from  small  areas.  Only  5  per  cent  of  the  to- 
bacco produced  in  Sumatra  is  adapted  to  our  mar- 
kets. It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  tobacco  grown 
in  the  eastern  part  of  Sumatra  is  not  adapted  to  our 
market  and  goes  to  foreign  countries.  So,  you  see, 
in  Cuba  and  Sumatra  they  have  insurmountable  ob- 
stacles to  produce  tobacco  suited  for  our  mar- 
kets. 

That  matter  should  be  studied;  the  conditions  upon 
which  they  produce  their  best  tobacco,  and  the  con- 
ditions against  which  they,  with  all  their  skill,  are 
unable  to  combat.  We  must  study  their  failures, 
the  areas  where,  under  tbe  same  climate,  apparently, 
or  under  the  same  soil,  they  are  unable  to  produce 
the  type  of  tobacco  which  we  want  to  grow. 

This  line  of  work  none  of  the  States  can  take  up, 


and  it  is  proper  that  the  national  government  should 
aid  you  in  it. 

Local  Types  of  Tobacco. — The  Government  can  do 
more  for  the  tobacco  grower  than  this.  We  have 
Cubans  here  who  understand  the  production  of  to- 
bacco under  the  conditions  existing  in  their  own 
country.  They  find  the  conditions  here  different. 
Investigations  should  be  instituted  and  carried  on 
looking  to  a  modification  of  our  tobacco. 

I  believe  it  is  feasible  to  breed  up  a  type  of  tobacco 
that  we  want  and  will  be  suitable  to  our  conditions, 
as  it  is  to  breed  a  particular  kind  of  stock,  as  it  is  to 
breed  a  trotting  horse,  milk  cow  or  beef  animal, 
which  is  seen  every  day.  There  is  hardly  one  of  our 
special  crops  but  what  has  been  vastly  improved  by 
high  breeding. 

You  want  investigations  into  the  hybridization,  so 
as  to  get  just  the  plant  you  want,  coupled  with  in- 
vestigations of  the  soils  where  such  plants  are  in- 
digenous, if  such  exist.  I  do  not  think  you  could  do 
this  yourselves.  It  would  take  a  special  line  of  work, 
men  specially  trained  for  that,  just  as  we  have  men 
specially  trained  for  breeding  animals. 

You  also  need  an  investigation  of  the  changes  that 
go  on  in  the  growing  of  tobacco.  Very  little  is  now 
known  about  tbe  changes  that  go  on  in  the  growing 
and  curing  of  tobacco.  We  know  that  it  is  a  bacteria 
similar  to  the  fermentation  of  wines.  You  want  to 
learn  what  kinds  are  valuable  and  what  kinds  are 
harmful. 

Growing  and  Curing. — Now,  it  has  been  suggested 
that  it  might  be  possible  to  separate  these  germs 
and  make  what  you  call  pure  cultures  of  them  and 
apply  them  to  the  bulk  when  it  is  to  be  put  down  for 
fermentation.  When  you  put  your  tobacco  down  in 
bulk  you  know  that  in  a  few  days  some  change  has 
taken  place.  To  learn  what  these  changes  are  I 
think  you  ought  to  have  a  bacteriologist  in  the  ex- 
perimental establishment  to  investigate  the  changes 
that  go  on  during  the  fermentation.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  results  will  be,  but  I  do  think  we  ought  to 
investigate  the  matter,  so  as  to  put  all  the  power 
into  your  hands — all  the  control  that  can  be  exer- 
cised by  you  and  be  valuable  for  vour  use.  We  ought 
to  have  our  bacteriologist  go  to  Cuba  and  study  the 
curing  process  there.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is,  but 
it  is  possible.  We  ought  to  have  a  bacteriologist  in 
the  Cuban  shed  to  study  methods  and  work  this  I 
problem  out,  then  come  here  and  in  Connecticut  anp 
B66  what  the  conditions  are  in  these  respective 
places,  and  the  chances  are  that  he  can  give  you  a 
much  more  intelligent  system  in  the  curing  process 
than  you  have  at  present. 

Seed. — There  is  another  line  that  would  be  of  com- 
mercial value.  The  department  is  entirely  unable  to 
secure  a  genuine  seed  of  any  particular  grade  from 
Cuba  or  Sumatra.  We  have  tried  this,  but  have  not 
been  successful.  You  want  a  particular  kind  of  seed, 
and  we  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  it.  If  we  had 
agents  in  these  countries  investigating  these  matters 
it  would  give  us  an  opportunity  of  securing  really 
valuable  seeds  for  the  people  of  this  country.  Then 
the  true  value  of  the  seeds  of  the  department  would 
be  established  and  could  be  relied  on.  This  could  be 
done  by  an  intelligent  agent  of  this  country  who  was 
sent  over  for  that  or  for  other  purposes. 

How  to  Get  Help. — I  have  no  doubt,  if  the  Florida 
tobacco  growers  request  it,  some  arrangement  can 
be  made  whereby  this  work  can  be  carried  out.  If 
you  really  want  it,  it  seems  to  me  that  you  will  have 
a  bond  of  union  with  the  Northern  tobacco  growers; 
that  the  Northern  associations  will  unite  with  you  in 
making  any  requests  which  you  desire  to  make  to- 
wards obtaining  this  benefit  from  the  national  gov- 
ernment.   

Advice  of  a  Sonoma  County  Grower. 


D.  Heatzel  of  Santa  Rosa  has  a  tobacco  planta- 
tion near  Guerneville,  which  was  recently  visited 
by  a  representative  of  the  Santa  Rosa  Republican. 
The  soil  of  the  place  is  low-lying,  deep,  moist,  rich 
sandy  loam.  Encircling  hills  shut  off  high  winds, 
and  altogether  the  location  and  constituency  of  the 
soil  are  similar  to  nearly  all  the  hop  lands  in  the 
county,  and  resemble  greatly  the  condition  of  corn- 
producing  farms.  Mr.  Hetzel  has  experimented 
with  tobacco  for  many  years,  but  only  the  past  sea- 
son or  two  has  he  met  with  complete  success,  because 
of  the  fact  that  methods  had  to  be  changed  from 
those  in  practice  in  other  tobacco  producing  sec- 
tions, owing  to  different  conditions.  Mr.  Hetzel's  ex- 
perience has  taught  him  to  proceed  in  the  following 
manner: 

Growing  the  Plants.— Use  only  Havana  seed;  if  you 
cannot  procure  it  elsewhere,  I  will  supply  it.  Plant 
the  seed  the  last  of  February  or  the  first  of  March 
in  a  bed  of  rich  soil  about  3  feet  wide.  The  bed 
should  be  encircled  with  boards  projecting  8  to  12 
inches  above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Protect  the 
young  plants  from  the  sun,  frost  and  wind  by  a 
frame  covered  with  cheese  cloth  which  is  laid  over 
the  bed,  resting  on  the  projecting  boards.  Keep 
tbis  on  so  long  as  there  is  danger  of  cold  weather, 
but  no  longer,  as  it  tends  to  make  the  plants  less 
hardy. 

Planting  Out.—  Prepare  the  field  by  deep  plow- 
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ing  and  pulverizing.  In  two  months 
after  seed  sowing  transplanting  may 
be  done.  Set  the  plants  out  like 
cabbage  in  rows  from  3£  to  4  feet 
apart  and  2£  feet  in  the  row.  This  will 
permit  of  about  6000  plants  to  the 
acre. 

Irrigation  is  not  necessary  even  at 
the  time  of  planting;  but  if  the  weather 
is  hot,  place  a  tuft  of  grass  over  each 
plant  at  the  time  it  is  set  out,  which 
protects  it  from  the  sun  and  draws 
moisture  during  the  night.  After  a  few 
days  remove  the  grass,  and  a  week 
later  loosen  the  ground  around  each 
plant  with  a  hoe.  No  weeds  should  be 
allowed  to  spring  up;  cultivate  often 
and  carefully.  Prune  the  plants  when 
they  are  knee-bigh  by  stripping  off 
the  lower  leaves,  thus  throwing  the 
strength  toward  the  top. 

When  the  buds  begin  to  form,  top  the 
plants  by  breaking  them  off,  so  that 
only  twelve  or  fourteen  leaves  remain. 

A  few  plants  may  be  allowed  to  blos- 
som, for  the  peculiarity  of  tobacco  cul- 
ture in  Sonoma  county  is  that  the  seed 
does  not  deteriorate  or  lose  its  indi- 
viduality, but  may  be  allowed  to  re- 
produce itself  for  several  seasons. 

Harvesting. — On  good  soil  the  tobacco 
will  mature  in  two  and  a  half  months. 
When  the  leaves  color,  the  plant  should 
be  cut  off.  Hang  the  plants  tops  down- 
ward on  poles  having  projecting  nails  6 
inches  apart.  When  a  pole  is  full  carry 
it  to  the  curiug  shed.  This  building 
should  be  tightly  closed  during  the  day 
and  left  open  at  night  so  that  the  damp 
air  at  night  will  assist  in  the  curing 
process.  Leave  the  tobacco  in  the 
curing  shed  until  the  leaves  all  turn 
nicely  brown  and  the  leaf  stems  lose 
their  moisture.  Then  strip  off  the 
leaves  and  sort  them  according  to  size, 
shape  and  quality.  Pack  them  in  cases 
or  bales  for  sweating.  This  process 
should  be  carried  on  in  a  closed  place 
where  there  is  uniformity  of  tempera- 
ture. 

If  the  plants  are  set  out  early  enough 
a  second  crop  will  ensue.  Shoots  will 
spring  up  from  the  roots.  All  but  one 
of  these  shoots  should  be  destroyed. 
The  second-crop  leaves  will  not  be  so 
large  or  well-shaped  as  the  first,  but 
make  excellent  fillers  and  binders. 

It  must  be  understood  that  tobacco 
culture  means  hard  work  with  hands 
and  brains,  especial  care  being  neces- 
sary during  the  curing  process;  but  if 
this  work  be  well  done,  the  profits  will 
be  amply  remunerative.  Mr.  Hetzel  is 
a  cigar  manufacturer  and  has  made  up 
his  tobacco  and  submitted  the  cigars  to 
critics,  who  are  loud  in  their  praise. 


HAZARD  POWDER. 

It  is  Quick:. 
Clean,  Strong 
And  Reliable. 


ALANSON    H.   F»HELF«S,  flgt., 

421  MARKET  ST.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

IMPROV/ED 

EXCELSIOR  SEED  SOWER, 

Patented  by 
Jacob  Price. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

L.  C.  MOREHOUSE, 

San  Leandro.  Cal. 

WM.  B.  GHAT,  General 
Agent. 
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ONE  HUNDRED  MILLIONS 
OF  DOLLARS  A  YEAR 

THE  DE  LAVAL  CREAM  SEPARATORS 
have  revolutionized  the  Creamery  and  Dairy 
methods  of  the  world  since  their  introduction 
fifteen  years  ago.  They  have  increased  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  Dairy  industry  fully  One 
Hundred  Millions  of  Dollars  a  year  in  that  time, 
and  practically  earned  that  much  a  year  for  their 
users.  They  have  been  the  "  keystone  "  of  modern 
dairying.  They  are  now  used  in  every  country  of 
the  Globe,  and  the  total  number  in  use  is  125,000, 
or  more  than  ten  times  that  of  all  the  one  hundred 
or  more  various  kinds  of  imitating-  machines  ever 
made  in  the  different  parts  of  the  earth  combined. 

As  the  De  Laval  machines  were  first,  so  likewise 
have  they  been  kept  best,  ever  keeping  further  in 
the  lead  through  constant  improvement  from  year 
to  year.  They  are  now  sufficiently  superior  in  all 
respects  to  nearly  save  their  cost  each  year  of  use 
over  and  above  what  is  possible  with  any  of  the 
imitating  and  infringing  machines. 

The  De  Laval  machines  are  made  in  every  con- 
ceivable size  and  style  and  operating  form,  adapted 
to  the  requirements  of  the  dairy  of  one  cow  to  the 
creamery  of  one  thousand  or  more  cows,  at  prices 
ranging  from  §50.  to  $800. 
They  are  sold,  as  ever,  on  the  basis  of  their  unqualified  and  guaranteed 
superiority  to  all  other  existing  methods  and  devices. 

Send  for  "  Dairy"  catalogue  No.  257 
or  "Creamery"  catalogue  No.  607 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Western  Offices : 
Randolph  <&  Canal  Sts. 
CHICAGO. 


General  offices: 

74  cortlandt  street, 

NEW  YORK. 


Branch  Offices : 
1102  Arch  Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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The  Improved  U.S.  Separator 

Continues  to  Lead 

Its  product  awarded  the 
Creamery  Sweepstakes         Grand  Sweepstakes 

and  the 

GOLD  MEDAL 

At  Annual  Convention  of  the  Vermont  Dairymen's  Association. 
St.  Albans,  Vt.,  January  4th,  5th,  6th  and  7th,  1898. 

History  Repeats  Itself. 

In  1894  and  1896,  same  Conventions  awarded  the 

GOLD  MEDAL 

to  the  product  of  Improved  U.  S.  Separator 

If  you  GET  THE  BEST  you  will  buy  the  IMPROVED  U.  S. 
Send  for  illustrated  pamphlets 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


Vegetables 

can  be  raised  at  a  profit,  and 
the  yield  enlarged,  if  properly 
fertilized.  Most  fertilizers  do 
do  not  contain  enough 

Potash. 

Vegetables  need  plenty  of  pot- 
ash—  at  least  10%  —  besides 
the  phosphoric  acid  and  nitro- 
gen. 

Write  for  our  books  which  tell  all  about 
fertilizers.    They  are  free. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS. 
1  93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

MEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  *  rancisco,  Cal. 

are  our  agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


"  FARMERS  "  KIT  OF  TOOLS. 


-  EVA1STS  dfe  0<3- 

/Wachine  Works 

TO  183-185-18r  FREMONT  STREET, 

Where,  with  Enlarged  and  Increased  Facilities, 
they  are  better  than  ever  prepared  to  do 

First  -  Class    Machine  U/ork 

Promptly,  and  at  Reasonable  Prices,  and  will 
continue  the  manufacture  of 

Thomson  &  Evans  Steam  Pumps, 

Deep  Well  Pumps,  Power  Fampi,  Ktc, 
Also  Marine  Engines,  Ship  and  Steamboat  Work, 
Pipe  Cutting,  General  Jobbing  and  Repairing. 


CHAMPION 

Spray  and  Whitewash  Pump. 

This  cut  shows  our  new  spraying  pump,  the 
"Champion,"  and  its  adaptability  to  the  work  for 
which  it  has  been  designed.  As  will  be  seen  from 
the  illustration,  the  pump  is  complete  and  strong. 
It  is  perfectly  double-acting  and  has  a  brass-lined 
cylinder.  The  motion  of  the  piston  is  horizontal. 
The  leverage  is  very  powerful,  and  the  movement 
easy  and  natural.  The  air  chamber  is  large,  ad- 
mitting of  the  continuous  discha'^enecessary  for 
good  and  thorough  spraying. 

Send  for  special  Circular  and  Prices. 

WOODIIN    «ft  LITTLE. 

312  and  314  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


PRICE  S35  COMPLETE.  Strictly  Net  Cash. 
The  Most  Complete  Kit  Ever  Offered  at  the  Price. 

HOOKER    «fc  CO., 
16-18  Drumm  Street,        -        San  Francisco. 

DO  YOU  SUFFER? 

WE  CAN  HELP  YOU. 

Write  to  Us  In  Confidence  and  If  We  Cannot. 
Help  Yon  We  Will  Say  So. 

Ten  Years'  Experience  Has  Proven  to  Us  That 
We  Have  the 
GREATEST  MEDICINE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

The  Only  Remedy  Endorsed  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  New  York,  etc.,  etc. 

Write  or  Call  for  Pamphlet,  "Disease:  Its  Cause 
and  Cure,"  Free  on  Application. 

RADAM'S  MICROBE  KILLER  CO  , 

1340  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

—branches: — 
216  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
44  S.  Second  St..  San  Jose,  Cal. 

360  Morrison  St.,  Portland,  Or. 

1010  First  Avenue,  Seattle,  Wash. 

A  $1  RAISIN  SEEDER  FOR  50  CTS. 

We  are  tired  of  selling 
dealers  and  waiting  00  days 
for  our  money,  so  we  will 
sell  housekeepers  at  Job- 
bers' prices. 

Send  50  cents,  and  we 
will  mail  you  postpaid  one 
of  our  best 

Bay  State  Raisin  Seeders. 

Guaranteed  to  seed  1  fb.  of 
raisins  in  5  minutes.  Simple 
to  operate  and  easy  to  clean. 

Easton  Specialty  Mfg.  Co.,  64  Federal  St.,  Boston. 


MONEY  IN  HONEY! 

'I'lie  Weekly 

American  Bee  Journal 

Tells  all  a  In  hi  i  It. 

Sample  Copy  Mailed  Free 
G.  W.YORK  &  CO. 

118  Nirlitean  St..  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


An  Elgin  watch  always  has  the  word  "Elgin" 
on  the  works.  Elgin  National  Watch  Co.,  Elgin,  111. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 

What  the  Lambs  Say. 


Said  the  little  shepherdess, 
"Many  wise  folks  cannot  guess 
What  the  lambs  say  when  they  cry, 
Or  what  the  old  sheep  do  reply." 

Can  you  tell?   I  asked.    "Oh,  yes!" 
Said  the  little  shepherdess: 
"All  the  young  lambs  say,  'Ma-a!  Ma-a!' 
All  the  old  sheep  answer,  '  Ba-a ! ' 

"If  a  stranger  comes  this  way, 

Or  the  young  ones,  in  their  play. 

From  their  tender  mothers  stray, 
And  go  searching  all  around 
Every  stone  and  bushy  mound, 

Then  the  young  lambs  cry,  '  Ma-a  I  Ma-a ! ' 

But  their  mothers  answer,  '  Ba-a  I ' 

Just  to  shame  them  when  they  cry, — 

Silly  lambs  to  be  so  shy  I" 

—Edith  M.  Thomas. 


At  Threescore  and  Ten. 

Men  told  me.  Lord,  it  was  a  vale  of  tears 
Wbere  thou  hast  placed  me,  wickedness  and 
woe 

My  twain  companions  whereso  I  might  go; 
That  1  through  ten  and  threescore  weary  years 
Should  stumble  on,  beset  by  pains  aDd  fears, 
Fierce  conflict  round  me,  passions  hot  within, 
Enjoyment  brief  and  fatal,  but  in  sin. 
When  all  was  ended,  then  should  I  demand 
Full  compensation  from  thine  austere  hand ; 
For  't  is  thy  pleasure,  all  temptation  past, 
To  be  not  just,  but  generous  at  last. 

Lord,  here  am  I,  my  threescore  years  and  ten 
All  counted  to  the  full :  I've  fought  thy  fight, 
Crossed  thy  dark  valleys,  scaled  thy  rocks' 

harsh  height, 
Borne  all  the  burdens  thou  dost  lay  on  men, 
With  hand  unsparing,  threescore  years  and 

ten. 

Before  thee  now  1  make  my  claim,  O  Lord. 
What  shall  I  pray  thee  as  a  meet  reward ! 

I  ask  for  nothing:  let  the  balance  fall. 
All  that  I  am  or  know  or  may  confess 
But  swells  the  weight  of  mine  indebtedness. 
Burdens  and  sorrows  stand  transfigured  all: 
Thy  hand's  rude  buffet  turns  to  a  caress: 
For  love,  with  all  the  rest,  thou  gavest  me 
here, 

And  love  is  heaven's  very  atmosphere. 

Lo,  1  have  dwelt  with  the,  Lord.  Let  me  die. 

I  could  no  more  through  all  eternity. 

—David  Starr  Jordan. 


A  Postal  Episode. 


It  was  a  pretty  sight,  this  Cell  29,  as 
Katherine  Gray  called  her  parlor  and 
alcove  suite  in  the  Norman,  Cedar 
street,  Blank  City.  There  was  a  piano; 
there  were  books,  easy  chairs,  pic- 
tures. Besides  the  furnishings  that  in 
these  days  are  called  necessary,  there 
were  the  countless  small  things  that 
make  a  room  something  more  than 
mere  shelter.  In  the  open  grate  the 
gas-log  burned  with  irritating  regular- 
ity and  precision,  flaunting  its  beauty 
in  the  face  of  the  useful  but  ornamental 
steam-coil.  Behind  a  gray  screen, 
slightly  ajar,  there,  was  a  tiny  gas- 
stove,  and  singing  kettle;  a  half-open 
door  of  a  cabinet  revealed  odd  pieces 
of  china  and  shining  silver. 

This  is  what  the  sun  shone  upon 
through  the  big  east  bay  window  on 
New  Year's  morning.  This  and  Kath- 
erine Gray  at  her  breakfast  table.  The 
postman  bad  made  his  one  round  for 
the  day.  Some  business  house  bad  sent 
her  a  calendar,  and  there  was  one  let- 
ter. This  she  was  reading.  She  made 
a  pretty  picture  as  she  sat  thus.  The 
domestic  signs  and  symbols  were  be- 
coming to  her;  they  gave  her  an  air  of 
homeliness  that  made  one  wish  for  a 
cup  of  the  fragrant  coffee,  just  for  the 
sake  of  seeing  her  pour  it  out. 

She  had  a  wealth  of  brown  hair,  sin- 
cere hazel  eyes,  and  a  most  expressive 
mouth.  She  was  tall,  slow  of  motion 
and  of  speech.  No  one  would  have 
spoken  of  her  as  a  pretty  woman ;  yet, 
any  observing  person  would  have  seen 
that  she  had  not  stopped  at  pretti- 
ness,  but  had  passed  on  to  something 
finer. 

With  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  she 
was  having  a  holiday.  So  she  had  ar- 
rayed herself  in  a  becoming  house- 
gown,  and  was  enjoying  it  just  as  much 
as  though  she  was  not,  every  day  in  the 
year — Sundays  and  holidays  excepted — 
engaged  in  the  real  estate  and  life  in- 
surance business. 

"I  wish,"  she  said— she  had  a  fashion 
of  thinking  aloud  when  alone — "  I  wish 
that  this  letter  could  have  been  delayed 
until  to-morrow.  I  don't  like  being  dis- 
turbed on  New  Year's  Day.    There  is 


a  saying  that,  as  the  first  day  goes,  so 
goes  the  whole  year." 

Then  she  laughed,  and  she  looked 
very  pretty  when  laughing. 

"  I  wonder  if  I'm  to  have  a  proposal 
of  marriage  every  day  in  the  year,  and 
feel  as  bad  about  every  one  as  I  do 
about  this  ?  " 

Then  she  arose  and  walked  to  the 
mirror.  The  reflection  was  not  un- 
pleasant; she  smiled  as  she  looked  at  it. 
But  uhe  said:  "  There's  no  use  in  being 
flattered  by  the  glass,  Katherine;  the 
fact  remains  that  this  is  your  birthday 
and  that  you  are  thirty-four  years  old 
to-day,  and  from  this  time  right  along 
you  are  not  going  to  grow  any  younger. 
Here  in  your  hands  is  an  offer  of  mar- 
riage from  an  eminently  worthy  and 
respectable  man,  who  would  take  you 
away  from  Cell  2!t  and  its  '  kitcbeny- 
parlor '  air,  and  set  you  in  a  handsome 
home,  where  you  wouldn't  have  to  hide 
your  bread  in  the  bureau  drawer,  bake 
and  boil  in  a  single  dish,  or  eat 
'  boughten  pie' — who  would  make  a  lady 
of  leisure  of  you,  and  who,  best  of  all, 
or  what  ought  to  be  best  of  all,  would 
love  you  and  be  good  to  you.  And  yet," 
she  continued,  "you  hesitate.  With  the 
lines  coming  around  your  eyes  and 
mouth,  with  work  and  worry  and 
weariness  stretching  out  indefinitely 
before  you — you  hesitate;  I  am  sur- 
prised. You  don't  show  your  usual 
good  business  sense,  your  keen  appre- 
ciation of  a  good  bargain.  You  are 
ungrateful,  also.  You  ought  to  fall  on 
your  knees  and  thank  the  Lord  for  such 
a  piece  of  good  fortune.  That  is,  I  sup- 
pose you  ought,  according  to  the 
world's  way  of  looking  at  such  things." 

Then  she  sat  down  before  the  fire  and 
fell  into  silence.  Truly,  she  was  not 
insensible  to  the  material  advantages 
that  were  offered  to  her  in  this  letter 
from  Mr.  Browne,  wholesale  grocer  and 
dealer  in  canned  goods.  She  loved  ease 
and  beauty  and  luxury;  she  could  use 
them  to  the  adorning  of  any  position 
that  might  be  offered  her.  She  was 
tired  of  work  and  the  continuous 
struggle  for  bread.  She  had  achieved 
some  success  in  a  business  way,  and 
that,  too,  in  the  face  of  every  instinct 
of  her  being.  She  had  made  something 
approaching  a  home  in  this  little  suite 
of  rooms.  Her  friends  drifted  in  of  a 
Sunday,  or  now  and  then  of  an  evening, 
and,  sipping  tea  from  a  dainty  cup, 
would  pronounce  it  all  "so  cosy  and  de- 
lightful." It  certainly  was  a  great  im- 
provement on  the  gregariousness  of 
the  boarding-house,  but  in  Katherine's 
secret  soul  she  felt  it  to  be  a  narrow 
and  lonely  life.  She  despised  the 
make-shifts  of  light  housekeeping,  and 
being  of  a  very  social  nature,  she  often 
found  her  solitary  roll  and  coffee  lack- 
ing in  flavor. 

As  she  sat  thus,  with  her  hands 
clasped  above  her  head,  she  thought: 
"  If  it  were  not  for  the  letter  received 
and  answered  ten  years  ago  to-day — 
the  first  of  the  year  is  a  fateful  day  to 
me,  surely — I  know  what  my  reply 
would  be  to  this  one.  If  I  could  only 
forget,  but  I  may  as  well  start  my  life 
anew  to  day  as  any  time." 

Then  she  went  to  her  desk  and  took 
down  the  old  calendar.  "You've  had 
your  day,  and  you  may  as  well  go  with 
the  rest.  One  nail  drives  out  another. 
Your  successor  is  here  with  his  ready- 
made  wisdom.  By  the  way,  I'll  see 
what  sort  this  is,"  she  said.  "It's 
some  advertising  scheme,  no  doubt;  but 
it  may  have  a  message  for  me  just  the 
same." 

She  read:  "Be  more  afraid  of  the 
companionship  that  enslaves  than  of 
the  solitude  that  leaves  you  free.  Use 
the  Highflyer  bicycle.  Best  in  the 
world." 

She  read  the  quotation  twice,  smiling 
as  she  did  so,  and  hung  the  new  cal- 
endar in  its  place.  Then  she  proceeded 
to  set  her  rooms  in  order.  She  cleared 
the  little  table,  and  cheerfully  put  the 
bread  and  butter  in  such  places  as  the 
ordinary  housekeeper  knows  not  of. 
She  sang  as  she  washed  the  dainty 
plate  and  cup  and  saucer.  She  did  not 
mind  that  there  was  only  one. 

After  this  she  proceeded  to  do  what 
nine  out  of  ten  business  women  do  on 
their  holidays.  She  took  numberless 
stitches  here  and  there;  she  "  did  up  " 
a  bit  of  lace  too  fine  for  the  aggressive 


laundress'  hands;  she  regulated  sundry 
boxes  and  drawers,  and  set  in  fair  ar- 
ray her  store  of  feminine  finery. 

At  three  o'clock  she  made  a  careful 
street  toilet  and  went  out  for  her 
dinner.  Determined  not  to  dine  alone, 
she  invited  little  Joe,  the  newsboy  who 
brought  her  morning  paper,  and  who 
did  small  errands  for  her  and  other  oc- 
cupants of  the  Norman,  to  go  with  her. 

To  be  sure,  when  she  asked  him  if  he 
had  been  to  dinner,  he  admitted  that 
he  had  been  "  wid  de  gang  to  de  mis- 
sion. But  dat,"  said  he,  "don't  cut 
any  figger.  I  kin  eat  jes'  as  well  fer 
all  dat." 

He  verified  his  assertion.  Katherine 
never  had  a  more  satisfactory  guest. 

"  Yer  bet  it  was  bully,"  he  said  the 
next  day  to  a  properly  envious  crowd 
of  boys.  "None  o'  you  fellers  ever 
seed  anything  like  it.  'Twas  a  way- up 
restrent,  where  dey  have  chany  wid 
flowers  onto  it,  an'  silver  an'  glass 
things  wot  I  don't  know  der  names  of. 
An'  wite  table  cloths  an'  napkins  wot  I 
used  jes'  like  a  genlem  does,  an  a 
waiter  wot  stood  behind  my  cheer  an' 
waited  on  me  jes'  like  he  did  the  rest. 
He  didn't  das  do  nothink  else  wid  Miss 
Gray's  eyes  lookin'  right  at  him.  An' 
dare  was  soup,  an'  turkey,  an'  inguns, 
an'  jelly,  an'  ice  cream,  an'  pie,  an' 
pudding' — an'  I  was  on'y  sorry  I'd  filled 
up  so  at  de  mission." 

Katherine  sat  in  the  early  winter 
twilight  at  her  piano,  singing  some 
sweet  old  song  of  her  early  youth. 

She  loved  music,  and  not  even  the 
demands  of  her  real  estate  and  insur- 
ance business  had  kept  her  from  study 
and  practice. 

Then  there  came  a  vigorous  ring  at 
her  door.  It  flashed  across  her  mind 
that  possibly  Mr.  Browne  was  going  to 
forestall  the  postman  and  know  his  fate 
by  word  of  mouth.  Before  going  to 
the  door,  she  lighted  the  gas  and  went 
to  the  mirror.  Standing  there  she 
said,  "  Statistics  show,  Katherine  that 
woman  over  thirty  " — 

Then  the  bell  rang  again.  As  if 
wavering  a  little,  she  glanced  at  the 
calendar.  Bravely  the  words  shown  be- 
fore her  eyes:  "  Be  more  afraid  of  the 
companionship  that  enslaves  than  of 
the  solitude  that  leaves  you  free." 

"  Ah  !  that  helps,"  she  said. 

Then  she  opened  wide  the  door. 

It  certainly  was  not  Mr.  Browne 
who  stood  there.  Mr.  Browne  was 
short  and  rotund;  florid  also.  This 
man  was  tall;  of  fine  proportions, 
with  clear-cut  features  and  a  fine 
mustache. 

"Miss  Gray'/"  he  said,  interroga- 
tively. 

"Yes." 

"  My  name  is — but  perhaps  you  re- 
member my  name;"  and  the  tall  man 
stepped  uninvited  into  the  room. 

Yes,"  she  said  her  eyes  blazing; 
"I  remember  your  name.  It  is  the 
name  of  the  only  man  who  ever  treated 
toe  with  disrespect.    Go  back  into  the 


silence  that  has  covered  you  for  ten 
years !  " 

"  Not  yet,"  he  said.  "The  morning 
mail  brought  me  this  letter  that  you 
wrote  me  ten  years  ago.  You  accepted 
me  then;  you  said  that  you  loved  me. 
I've  proof  in  my  hands,"  and  he  opened 
a  letter  yellow  and  stained.  "You 
say  :— 

"  Dear  Everil— I— " 

"  Oh,  don't,"  she  cried. 

"Listen,  dear,"  he  said;  "sit  down 
beside  me  while  I  tell  you.  The  post- 
office  in  the  city  where  we  both  lived 
ten  years  ago  has  recently  undergone 
repairs.  A  package  of  letters  has  been 
exhumed  by  the  gasfitters  or  plumbers. 
This  is  one  of  them.  I  only  hope  the 
others  have  been  forwarded  to  as  happy 
a  destination.  For  the  words  in  that 
letter — they  are  true  now  as  then;  are 
they  not,  Katherine  ?  " 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,"  she  said. 

"Find  out,  dear,  as  quickly  as  you 
can.  The  years  have  been  long  and 
hard;  but  these  last  eight  hours  have 
been  torture.  I  had  no  idea  where  to 
look  for  you — " 

"What  do  you  think  I  must  have  en- 
dured ?  "  she  asked. 

"  I  don't  dare  think  of  it."  Then  he 
added,  as  ninety-nine  men  out  of  a  hun- 
dred would  have  done:  "We  won't 
talk  about  it  or  think  of  it.  We  will 
forget  the  sadness  of  the  past  and  plan 
for  our  future." 

"How  did  you  find  me?  "  asked  Kath- 
erine. 

"I  saw  you  at  the  restaurant  where 
you  were  entertaining  that  little  hood- 
lum. I  knew  you  at  once.  There's  no 
woman  in  the  world  like  you.  I,  too, 
bad  a  guest  with  me,  and  could  not  fol- 
low you.  But  an  hour  later  I  caught 
the  boy  on  the  street  and  by  my  silvery 
eloquence  and  a  dollar  learned  your 
name  and  where  you  lived." 

"  My  name ! " 

"Yes.  You  might  have  changed  it 
— and  then — I  should  not  be  here." 

Then  Katherine  told  him  of  her  fa- 
ther's death  :  of  the  reverses  that  drove 
her  into  earning  her  own  livelihood;  of 
the  circumstance*  that  set  her  in  the 
business  she  was  following;  of  her  mod- 
est success;  and  then  of  Mr.  Browne. 

"  That  is  all  past,"  he  said,  emphati- 
cally, "especially  Mr.  Browne.  You 
are  going  to  retire  from  business  and 
let  me  set  you  in  the  dearest,  sweetest 
spot  on  earth — a  happy  home.  I  don't 
fancy  this  spirit  of  independence  that 
possesses  the  women  of  the  present 
day." 

But  Katherine  said:  "  Don't  talk  of 
a  subject  you  evidently  do  not  fully  un- 
derstand. It's  too  large  for  our  discus- 
sion to-night.  It  was  this  spirit  of  in- 
dependence that  made  it  possible  for 
me  to  be  true  to  my  own  heart  for  so 
many  years.  Except  for  it,  I  might  not 
have  been  able  to  obey  the  message  the 
New  Year  brought  to  me.  This  has 
been  New  Year's  Day,  you  know." 

"This  is  New  Year's  Day,"  he  said. 
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C  Economical  Farm  Boiler 

For  Ponltrymen, 
Stock  Kaisers  and  Dairymen. 

The  Boiler  is  made  of  galvanized  steel.  The 
Furnace  sides  and  linings  are  of  sheet  steel 
plates.  Front,  door  and  hearth  of  cast  iron. 
There  is  no  reason  why  this  cooker  should  not 
last  a  lifetime.  The  boiler  can  be  used  forheat- 
ing  water  and  cooking  all  kinds  of  food  for  hogs, 
cattle,  dogs  and  poultry;  and  with  an  extra 
boiler,  for  preserving  fruits,  vegetables,  boiling 
cider,  making  apple  jell,  and  many  other  pur- 
poses for  which  a  large  cooking  utensil  is  desired. 
Made  in  7  sizes:  25  gallon,  B2 ;  50  gallon.  817  j 
100  gallon,  S24.  Send  for  circulars  containing 
full  description  and  testimonials. 

Sold  on  installments  if  desired. 
We  publish  n  bonk,"  Cooking  Food  for  Slock," 
which  we  will  send  free  if  you  mention  this 
vublication  when  you  write. 

GRANITE   STATE   EVAPORATOR  CO. 
6  Temple  Court,  New  York 


sn  tint,  size,  $6  inches  high,  weighs  190  lbs. 

Guaranteed  just  as  represented  in  the 
illustration  or  money  will  be  refunded. 
Hundreds  sold.    No  complaints. 

CRNTLBMHN  : — I  have  used  the  Cranite  State  Feed 
Cooker  every  day  since  1  received  it,  cooking  food  for 
from  three  to  four  hundred  fowls,  and  it  has  always 
worked  j«rfcct1y,  the  grate  and  ash-pit  giving  it  a  per- 
fect draft.  The  whole  Uiing  shows  gnodjudgment  and 
mechanical  skill  in  plan  and  manufacture. 

Yours  truly,  Wat.  E.  COGGBSHALL. 
Newport  P.  O..  R.  I.,  June  18th,  1897. 
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"  It  shall  be,  God  helping,  the  begin- 
ning of  love,  and  hope,  and  happiness 
that  shall  last  the  years  to  come.  It 
shall  be  the  beginning  of  companion- 
ship that  means  not  enslavement,  but 
the  liberty  wherewith  love  sets  us  free. 
And  as  for  that  blessed  calendar,  it 
shall  never  be  deposed." 

So  they  sealed  their  vows  after  the 
sweet  manner  of  lovers  since  the  world 
was. 

Then  some  friends  dropped  in,  and 
after  a  while  Katherine  lighted  the 
tiny  gas  stove  behind  the  gay  screen, 
and  soon  there  was  a  singing  kettle  and 
a  dainty  little  feast,  which  the  friends 
pronounced  "just  lovely,"  but  which 
Katherine  and  her  lover  alone  knew 
was  the  feast  of  betrothal. 

A  month  later  little  Joe  was  dividing 
a  box  of  wedding  cake  with  a  number 
of  his  friends. 

"Dey  looked  as  happy  as  kings  and 
queens,"  he  said,  "when  dey  rode 
away.  An'  1  don't  s'pose  'twould  ever 
have  happened  if  it  hadn't  been  for 
me." 


Popular  Science. 

If,  after  eating  pure  food,  fresh  out- 
door air  is  breathed,  the  blood  will 
show  a  large  increase  in  red  corpuscles, 
but  by  drinking  stimulants,  the  red 
disks  are  decreased  in  serious  pro- 
portions. 

In  1877  Falcon  Island,  in  the  Friendly 
group,  began  as  a  smoking  shoal;  ten 
years  later  it  was  a  volcanic  island 
about  three  hundred  feet  high  and  over 
one  and  one-half  miles  long.  Now  it 
is  disappearing. 

Capt.  Parry  speaks  of  the  great 
distance  that  sounds  can  be  beard  dur- 
ing intense  cold.  "We  often,"  he  says, 
"in  the  Arctic  regions  beard  people 
converse  in  a  common  voice  at  the 
distance  of  a  mile." 

Bourrier,  after  a  series  of  experi- 
ments, has  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
fresh  meat  in  a  room  filled  with  smoke 
of  tobacco  absorbs  nicotine  readily, 
and  may  under  circumstances  become 
so  tainted  as  to  lead  to  digestive  dis- 
orders. 

The  temperature  of  the  sun's  surface 
has  been  measured  and  determined  to 
be  between  12,000°  and  20,000°  P.  The 
most  accurate  determinations  of  the 
sun's  temperature,  made  by  Wilson 
and  Gray,  in  Ireland,  place  it  as  14,- 
000°  P. 

Greenwich  Observatory  claims  that 
it  has  little  clear  weather,  sun  and 
stars  are  wholly  invisible  every  other 
day  in  winter,  one  day  in  four  in  fall, 
one  in  eight  in  spring  and  one  in  six- 
teen in  summer.  In  the  twenty  years 
ending  with  1896,  there  were  only 
eight  instances  of  sunlight  for  fourteen 
continuous  hours. 


Gems  of  Thought. 


Dost  thou  love  life  ?  Then  do  not 
squander  time,  for  that  is  the  stuff  life 
is  made  of. — Franklin. 

As  for  opportunities,  we  can  make  a 
heroic  life  out  of  whatever  is  set  before 
us  to  work  with  or  upon. — Anna  Rob- 
ertson Brown. 

Man's  life  is  a  book  of  history;  the 
leaves  thereof  are  the  days;  the  letters, 
mercies  closely  joined;  the  title  is  God's 
praise. — Masson. 

Love  is  the  fusing  element  of  all  life; 
the  tremulous,  softly  defined  horizon 
line  that  at  once  separates  and  unites 
the  spheres,  terminating  our  human 
vision;  the  trysting-place  where  earth 
and  heaven  meet. — Lucy  Larcom. 

Life  is  made  up,  not  of  great  sacri- 
fices and  duties,  but  of  little  things,  in 
which  smiles  and  kindness  and  little 
services  cheerfully  rendered  are  what 
win  and  preserve  the  heart  and  secure 
comfort. — Sir  Humphrey  Davy. 


Without  Macbeth  lamp- 
chimneys,  you  throw  away 
money  and  comfort.  But  get 
the  right  one  for  your  lamp. 

The  Index  free. 

Write  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  P» 


Fashion  Notes. 


Silver  passementerie  is  a  favorite 
material  for  belts  and  band  trimmings. 
Some  of  the  newest  sash  belts  are  of 
black  silk  net,  edged  with  a  fringe  of 
jet. 

Velvet  is  a  favorite  material  for 
theater  hats,  and  the  most  stylish 
trimmings  are  ostrich  or  fancy  feathers 
arranged  in  a  kind  of  fan  at  one  side. 
Imitation  stones  in  buckles,  buttons 
and  other  ornaments  are  seen  on  all 
the  hats. 

The  newest  buttons  are  shown  in 
three  distinct  sizes  for  the  jacket, 
skirt  and  bodice.  Many  of  the  smaller 
buttons  are  veritable  jewels  in  their 
artistic  beauty  of  color  and  design, 
and  many  are  set,  like  actual  gems,  in 
low  mountings  of  cut  steel  and  silver 
or  pure  gold.  Jet,  opal,  plumb-colored 
emanel  and  old  bronze  buttons  set  in 
riveted  points,  framing  dainty  minia- 
tures, medallions,  etc.,  are  familiar 
styles,  but  many  of  the  expensive  jet 
and  cord  passementeries  have  buttons 
to  match,  which  are  not  intended  to 
have  any  strain  upon  them,  but  merely 
finish  strap  ends,  mock  buttonholes 
on  skirt  fronts,  etc.  When  used  upon 
the  bodice,  they  are  generally  fastened 
on  the  outside,  or  very  often  in  the 
center  of  handsome  jewel  trimmings 
en  applique,  the  bodice  closing  with 
strong  hooks  and  eyes  set  upon  a  fly 
underneath. 

Crepes  and  alpacas  will  be  seen  for 
spring  wear.  Combinations  of  wool 
and  mohair  will  be  also  in  great  evi- 
dence, and  many  effects  will  be  shown, 
epingles,  cashmeres,  traverse  weaves, 
frises,  cheviots  and  foule.  Matelasse 
in  small  check  and  serpentine  designs 
promises  to  be  especially  popular. 

Yokes  and  guimpes  of  every  shape, 
color  and  fabric  are  in  fashion.  Be- 
sides being  a  very  dressy  addition  to 
the  toilette,  they  are  most  useful  in 
transforming  a  half-low,  rounding  or 
pompadour  bodice  into  one  appropriate 
for  any  daytime  dress  occasion. 

Crimped  gauzes,  giving  the  effect  of 
fancifully  drawn  materials,  will  be 
much  used  for  making  evening  gowns 
next  season.  Stamped  gauzes  are  also 
seen,  Indian  and  pompadour  designs 
being  the  favorites.  The  newest 
mousseline  de  soie  shows  a  peculiarly 
petty  gloss,  looking  almost  like  satin. 

Red,  in  geranium  shades,  will  be 
fashionable  for  spring  wear.  Begonia, 
coquelicot,  geranium  and  coral  are  all 
lovely  tones  ,  and  there  is  an  exceed- 
ingly rich,  dark  red,  called  poupre. 
Watermelon  pink,  now  known  as 
laurier,  and  rose  pink  will  be  in  high 
favor.  A  rich,  purplish  red  is  called 
fuchsia,  and  four  cherry  tints  are 
known  as  reine,  roi,  bengale  and  jac- 
queminot. In  yellow  there  is  and  im- 
mense variety  of  shades.  Bled'or  epis, 
paille,  regent,  coq  de  Roche  and  fa- 
vorite are  among  the  deeper  orange 
tones. 

The  latest  thing  in  hats  is  a  toque  of 
white  broadtail  trimmed  with  white 
feathers.  The  low,  broad  effect  in 
arranging  the  trimming  on  all  hats  is 
the  novelty  in  midwinter  millinery. 
High,  one-sided  decorations  are  out  of 
date. 

White  suede  gloves  are  the  thing  for 
afternoon  and  evening  wear,  and  white 
suede  slippers  are  worn  for  dancing. 

Tucking  is  one  of  the  latest  fads  in 
dressmaking.  Silk  waists  are  made 
tucked  all  over  with  the  finest  pin  tuck 
sewed  by  hand.  Some  of  the  exclusive 
houses  do  not  allow  an  inch  of  machine 
stitching  in  their  work,  the  necessary 
seams  being  turned  in  and  caught  to- 
gether with  buttonhole  stitch. 

Mrs.  Peck:  Have  you  forgotten, 
Henry,  that  you  used  to  say,  before  we 
were  married,  that  you  would  be  will- 
ing to  die  for  me  ?  H.  Peck  (in  a  fit 
of  desperation):  Oh,  Maria,  how  I 
wish  you  had  taken  me  at  my  word  and 
put  me  to  the  test  !  —Cleveland  Leader. 

The  lady:  Can  you  match  this  piece 
of  ribbon  ?  The  gent:  No,  lady.  You 
may  remember  that  it  was  one  of  the 
matchless  bargains  we  ran  last  Mon- 
day.—Indianapolis  Journal. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Cooking  Apples. 


Nine  Ways  to  Prepare  the  Most  Wholesome 
of  Fruit. 

Steamed  Apples.  —  For  steaming, 
good-sized,  tart  red  apples  are  chosen; 
slit  the  skin  slightly  from  the  stem  end; 
stand  the  apples  in  a  steamer  and 
steam  quickly  for  twenty  minutes. 
Serve  hot  with  whipped  cream. 

Dinner  Apples. — For  dinner  apples, 
core  and  slice  without  paring  four 
good-sized,  tart  apples.  Arrange  them 
in  a  baking  dish;  add  a  quarter  of  a  cup 
of  water  and  sprinkle  over  four  table- 
spoonfuls  of  sugar.  Bake  in  a  quick 
oven  twenty  minutes  and  serve  in  the 
dish  in  which  they  were  baked. 

Apple  Float. — The  third  way  is  called 
apple  float.  Beat  the  whites  of  three 
eggs  to  a  stiff  froth;  add  three  table- 
spoonfuls  of  powdered  sugar  and  beat 
again.  Then  stir  in  gradually  one  good- 
sized,  tart  apple,  grated,  a  teaspoonful 
of  yellow  rind  of  a  lemon;  heap  this 
spoonful  over  a  dish  of  cream  and  serve 
cold. 

Fried  Apples. — To  begin  with,  core 
and  pare  good-sized  apples.  Cut  them 
into  slices  crosswise.  Dip  them  into  a 
batter  the  same  as  used  for  bouchees; 
drop  them  into  smoking  hot  fat  and 
serve  with  powdered  sugar. 

Apple  Fritters. — For  apple  fritters 
beat  two  eggs  without  separating;  add 
a  half  cup  of  milk  and  two-thirds  of  a 
cup  of  flour.  Stir  into  this  two  good- 
sized  apples,  chopped  fine;  add  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  baking  powder;  drop  by 
spoonfuls  into  smoking  hot  fat.  Serve 
with  powdered  sugar. 

Ginger  Apples. — Select  four  good- 
sized  apples;  pare,  core  and  cut  into 
quarters.  Stand  them  in  a  saucepan, 
add  a  half  cup  of  sugar,  an  ounce  of 
ginger,  cut  into  slices,  a  clipping  of  the 
yellow  rind  of  lemon  and  one  pint  of 
water.  Cover  the  saucepan,  and  stand 
over  a  moderate  fire  until  the  apples 
are  perfectly  tender.  Dish  them;  boil 
down  the  syrup,  and  baste  it  over  the 
apples.  Serve  with  or  without  whipped 
cream. 

Scalloped  Apples. — Cut  into  slices  suf- 
ficient stale  bread  to  make  a  pint. 
Slice  three  good-sized  apples;  put  a 
layer  of  bread  in  the  bottom  of  the 
baking  dish,  then  a  layer  of  apples, 
and  so  continue  till  the  dish  is  full,  the 
last  layer  being  apples.  Put  one  table- 
spoonful  of  molasses  into  a  quarter  of  a 
cup  of  water,  baste  it  carefully  over 
the  bread,  sprinkle  over  a  little  cinna- 
mon and  two  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar; 
bake  in  a  moderately  quick  oven  twenty 
minutes;  serve  with  hard  sauce. 

Apples  a  la  Zauve. — Blanch  twenty- 
four  almonds  and  chop  them  rather 
fine.  Put  in  a  double  boiler  and  half 
pint  of  milk;  beat  the  yolks  of  four  eggs 
with  four  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar;  stir 


into  the  hot  milk,  and  take  from  the 
fire.  Add  the  almonds,  a  teaspoonful 
of  vanilla,  a  tablespoonful  of  black  cof- 
fee, a  tablespoonful  of  butter,  and  then 
add  a  pound  of  apples  that  have  been 
pared  and  grated.  Turn  into  a  baking 
dish,  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven  for 
thirty  minutes.  Heap  the  whites  of 
the  eggs,  thoroughly  beaten,  over  the 
top,  brown  slightly,  and  set  away  to 
cool.  Add  the  vanilla  after  taking 
from  the  fire;  otherwise  the  flavor 
loses. 

Apple  Slump. — Pare  and  core  six 
good-sized  apples;  cut  them  into  quar- 
ters; put  them  in  a  saucepan  and  cover 
with  cold  water;  add  two  bay  leaves, 
and  simmer  gently  until  the  apples  are 
nearly  tender.  Put  into  bowl  one  pint 
of  flour,  add  a  rounding  teaspoonful  of 
baking  powder,  mix  thoroughly,  and 
add  sufficient  milk  to  moisten.  Roll 
this  out  and  cut  into  biscuits;  stand 
them  over  the  top  of  the  apples;  cover 
the  saucepan  and  cook  for  fifteen  min- 
utes; serve  with  hard  sauce. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

Ordinary  headaches  almost  always 
yield  to  the  simultaneous  application  of 
hot  water  to  the  feet  and  back  of  the 
neck. 

Where  vegetables  are  to  be  served 
alone,  select  the  most  perfect  of  their 
kind.  The  less  sightly  ones  may  be 
used  for  stewing,  soups  or  seasonings. 

If  you  wish  to  be  hygienic  use  olive 
oil  or  good  cotton  seed  oil  for  frying. 
If  this  seems  extravagant,  use  lard  or 
dripping,  of  which,  if  you  use  much 
meat,  you  should  have  an  abundant 
supply. 

A  strip  of  flannel  or  a  soft  napkin, 
folded  lengthwise  and  dipped  in  hot 
water  and  wrung  out,  and  then  applied 
around  the  neck  of  a  child  that  has  the 
croup,  will  surely  bring  relief  in  a  few 
minutes. 

Some  one  advises  that  the  stringy 
coat  left  on  bananas  after  they  are 
peeled  should  be  removed  before  eat- 
ing. It  is  this,  like  the  white,  pithy 
underskin  of  an  orange,  which  is  in- 
digestible. 

If  a  piece  of  rare  beefsteak  is  left 
over  from  breakfast,  it  makes  an  ex- 
cellent sandwich  filling  for  luncheon  if 
chopped  very  fine  and  seasoned  with 
salt  and  pepper.  In  this  condition  it  is 
much  more  digestible  than  when 
reheated  in  the  universally  detested 
stew. 

Housekeepers  who  cook  dried  fruit 
properly  prepare  it  by  washing  it 
thoroughly,  letting  it  soak  in  cold 
water  until  all  dirt  or  sediment  has 
been  loosened  and  washed  off,  then 
rinse  it  thoroughly  and  put  it  to  soak 
for  twenty-four  hours  in  clear  water. 
Cook  it  slowly  and  not  very  long  in  the 
water  in  which  it  has  been  soaked. 
This  process  brings  out  the  real  fresh- 
fruit  flavor  better  than  any  other. 


"THAT  TERROR  of  MOTHERS." 

How  it  was  overcome  by  a 
Nova  Scotian  mother 


Who  is  well  known  as  an  author. 


Of  all  the  evils  that  attack  children 
scarcely  any  other  is  more  dreaded  than 
croup  It  so  often  comes  in  the  night. 
The  danger  is  so  great.  The  climax  is  so 
sudden.  It  is  no  wonder  that  Mrs.  W.  J. 
Dickson  ( better  known  under  her  pen 
name  of  "  Stanford  Eveleth,")  calls  it  "  the 
terror  of  mothers."  Nor  is  it  any  wonder 
that  she  writes  in  terms  of  praise  and 
gratitude  for  the  relief  which  she  has 
found  bolh  from  her  own  anxieties,  and 
for  her  children's  ailments,  in  Dr.  J.  C. 
Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral. 

"Memory  does  not  recall  the  time  when 
Dr.  Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral  was  not  used  in 
our  family,  for  throat  and  lung  troubles. 
That  terror  of  mothers  —  the  startling, 
croupy  cough — never  alarmed  me,  so  long 
as  I  had  a  bottle  of  Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral 
in  the  house  to  supplement  the  hot-water 
bath.  When  suffering  with  whooping 
cough,  In  its  worst  form,  and  articulation 
was  impossible  on  account  of  the  choking, 
my  children  would  ,/oint  and  gesticulate 
toward  the  bottle;  for  experience  had 
taught  them  that  relief  was  in  its  con- 
tents "—Mrs.  w.  J.  Dickson  ("Stanford 
Eveleth").  author  of  "Romance  of  the 
Provinces,''  Truro,  N.  S. 


C  J.  Wooldridge,  Wortham,  Tex.,  writes : 
"  One  of  my  children  had  croup.  One 
night  I  was  startled  by  the  child's  hard 
breathing,  and  on  going  to  it  found  it 
strangling.  It  had  nearly  ceased  tobreathc. 
Having  a  part  of  a  bottle  of  Dr.  Ayer's 
Cherry  Pectoral  in  the  house,  I  gave  the 
child  three  doses,  at  short  intervals,  and 
anxiously  waited  results.  From  the  mo 
ment  the  Pectoral  was  given  the  child's 
breathing  grew  easier,  and  in  a  short  time 
it  was  sleeping  quietly  and  breathing  nat- 
urally The  child  is  alive  and  well  to-day, 
and  I  do  not  hesilale  to  say  that  Ayei'3 
Cherry  Pectoral  saved  its  life." — C.  J. 
WOOLDBtDOE,  Wortham  Tex. 

These  statements  make  argument  <u 
favor  of  this  remedy  unnecessary.  It  {•'■ 
a  family  medicine  that  no  home  should  t... 
without.  It  is  just  as  efficacious  iu  bron- 
chitis, asthma,  whooping  cough,  and  all 
other  varieties  of  coughs,  as  it  is  in  croup. 
To  put  it  within  everyone's  reach,  Dr. 
Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral  is  now  put  up  in 
half  size  bottles,  at  half  price— 50  cents. 
Send  for  Ayer's  Curebuok  (free)  and  read 
of  other  cures  effected  by  Dr.  Ayer's 
Cherry  Pectoral.  Address  t/ie  J.  C.  Ayer 
Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
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Four  Thousand  Words  a  Minute. 


Prof.  Crehore  of  Dartmouth  College 
last  week  read  before  the  Franklin  In- 
stitute a  report  to  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral of  experiments  made  in  England 
last  summer  by  himself  and  Lieut.  G.  O. 
Squier,  U.  S.  A.,  with  the  synchrono- 
graph, a  recent  invention  for  the  rapid 
transmission  of  intelligence  by  the  al- 
ternating current.  According  to  the 
report,  the  experiments  were  success- 
ful, and,  it  is  thought,  will  effect  a  rev- 
olution in  telegraphy  and  telephony. 
The  idea  of  the  synchronograph  origi- 
nated in  1895,  when  Prof.  Crehore  used 
the  alternating  current  in  an  unper- 
fected  state  at  Dartmouth  College  and 
sent  and  received  words  at  the  rate  of 
800  a  minute.  Since  then  machines 
have  been  perfected  that  will  send  and 
record  4000  words  a  minute.  The  re- 
sult of  the  experiment  made  shows  that 
the  use  of  the  alternating  electro- 
motive force,  which  rises  gradually 
from  zero  to  a  maximum  and  then  falls 
again  to  zero  as  gradually,  is  the  best 
kind  of  wave  for  use  on  actual  lines 
with  disturbed  capacities.  The  substi- 
tution of  the  synchronograph  for  the 
Wheatstone  transmitter  on  identical 
lines,  using  the  same  receiver  in  each 
instance,  showed  a  speed  of  operation 
by  the  synchronograph  about  three- 
fold faster,  provided  the  mechanical 
limit  of  the  receiver  was  not  already 
reached. 

Tbe  causes  of  this  great  increase  of 
speed  are  differences  in  the  waves  which 
pass  through  the  receiver;  since  the 
only  way  by  which  the  identical  re- 
ceiver can  distinguish  between  trans- 
mitters is  by  differences  in  the  actual 
waves  received.  The  waves  of  current 
passing  through  the  receiver,  which 
control  its  operation,  are  not  of  the 
same  shape  as  the  electro-motive  force 
waves  of  the  transmitter.  The  current 
waves  received  from  the  synchrono- 
graph are  not  true  sine  waves  in  the 
receiver,  even  though  the  electro- 
motive force  is  truly  harmonic,  but  the 
frequency  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
generator,  and  the  waves  are  of  equal 
length.  The  current  waves  from  an 
alternator  may  approximate  a  sine 
wave  very  closely  if  the  electro-motive 
force  is  harmonic,  and,  in  fact,  if  there 
is  no  leakage  on  the  line  it  will  be  truly 
harmonic;  or  under  some  circumstances 
it  may  still  be  harmonic,  provided  there 
is  a  correct  relation  between  the  leak- 
age, resistance,  inductance  and  capac- 
ity.   

Concerning  the  useful  aspect  of 
earthquake  observations  in  Japan,  it 
is  now  clearly  recognized  that  ordinary 
engineering  practice  as  applied  to  em- 
bankments, piers  for  bridges,  tall 
chimneys,  the  framing  of  ordinary 
dwellings  and  other  structures  is  to 
be  avoided  ;  and  whenever,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, after  a  disastrous  earthquake 
or  a  tire,  reconstruction  is  required, 
new  methods  are  adopted,  and  the  loss 
of  life  and  property  is  being  steadily 
reduced.  The  application  of  seismom- 
etry  to  measuring  the  irregular  move- 
ments of  locomotives  has  resulted  in 
new  forms  of  balancing  the  engines, 
with,  among  other  incidents,  a  marked 
saving  of  fuel.  By  the  use  of  seismo- 
graphs along  the  coast  of  Japan,  sub- 
merged areas  of  seismic  activity  have 
been  mapped  through  which  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  lay  a  cable.  Instruments 
which  record  the  unfelt  movements  of 
the  earth's  crust  sometimes  tell  us 
that  cable  interruption  is  due  to  earth- 
quake action  so  far  from  land  that  it 
cannot  be  felt  by  those  on  shore.  These 
instruments,  wherever  they  are  estab- 
lished, give  information  of  great  seis- 


state  of  ohio,  city  of  toledo,  1 
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Frank  J.  Cbeyney  makes  oath  that  he  is  the 
senior  partner  of  the  firm  of  F.  J.  Cheyney  &  Co., 
doing  business  in  the  City  of  Toledo,  County  and 
Siaie  aforesaid,  and  that  said  Arm  will  pay  the 
sum  of  ONE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS  for  each  and 
every  case  of  Catarkh  that  cannot  be  cured  by 
the  vise  of  Hall's  Catarhh  Cure. 
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Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally,  and 
acts  directly  on  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of 
the  system.   Send  for  testimonials,  free. 

F.  J.  CHEYNEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  Druggists.  75c. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


mic  disturbances,  even  when  they  take 
place  at  the  antipodes  of  the  place  of 
observation.  Hence  they  enable  us  to 
correct,  confirm,  and  even  to  disprove 
telegraphic  information. 


Mathematical  calculations  show  that 
an  iron  ship  weighs  twenty-seven  per 
cent  less  than  a  wooden  one,  and  will 
carry  115  tons  of  cargo  for  every  one 
hundred  tons  carried  by  a  wooden  ship 
of  the  same  dimensions,  and  both  loaded 
to  the  same  draught  of  water. 


A  RUBBER. 


ST.  JACOBS  OIL 

FOR 

SORENESS  AND  STIFFNESS. 


It  cures  In 
two  or  three 
vigorous  rubs. 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

GOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 
Balsam 

1  Safe  Spredf  and  Positive  Curt 
The  Safest,  Brit  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  Untments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Bonn 
end  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIR  INC-   impossible  to  product  scar  or  bumtsK. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  81.50  per  bottle.    Sold  by  drugglBts,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  rise.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
TUB  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  O. 


Some  Uses  for  P  &  B  Paint: 


FOR  INSIDE  OF 

Water  Tanks 


—Roofs 


Water  Troughs    —Fence  Posts 


Barrels 


—Pipe 


WATER  PROOF — ACID  PROOF— PURE  AND  TASTELESS. 

WRITE  US  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO.,  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  Cal 


Seek-No-Further. 

With  two  heavy,  solf-rec"latlrik'  bars  ht  the  top 
tobtop  horses,  ami -Hose  mesbea  at  bottom  in  hold 
pigs;  with  lit  cross  bars  to  the  rod.  and  all  rroni  best 
material,  we  think  l*a*re  Fence  complete- 
PAGE  WOVEN  WIKK  FENCE  CO..  Adrian.  Mich. 


A  Good  Wagon 


be  (Tin 
the  iv I 


ell 


n  re  good  tlie  wugnn  I* 
H  failure.    IF  YOI    HI  V   1  III 

ELECTRIC  STEEL  WHEEL 

niini"  to  lit  any  wairon- -jom mgon 
will  always  have  good  wheels,  Cant 
dry  out  or  rot.  No  loose  tires.  Any 
heicrht.  nnv  wirlthtire.  ratnlog  free. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO. 

Box    10  qllM  V,  II. I.. 


FENCE  YOUR  FARM 

With  a  Good  F ence  Cheaply. 


THE  ADVANCE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE 

whichl*  BOlddSraoft  to  the  farmer, freight  paid, we  believe 
to  be  the  be»t  fence  made  for  the  money.  Onr  plan  of 
Kellinprnavoa  the  farmers  the  dealer'6  profit  aimhrinprs 
the  fence  toa  price  that  bout*  i  he  hand  leneeiunehliie 
b..th  for  ohMpHH  and  fpialityof  feme.  A  continuous 
fence;alltle  wires  heintf  interwoven— no  loone  end*; 
tie  wlrewc-an't -lip.  I*rices  way  down.  Send  for  our 
new  circulars  and  extra  npeelat  dbaeount  to  farmer*. 
\l>\  ilVCE  FENCE  CO.,  ft  I  Old  St.  IVorln.  111. 


10 

FIELD  AND  HOG  FENCE. 


This  is  a  Tump  for  small  orchards,  at 
a  price  low  enough  for  any  one  who 
wants  an 

In  Every  Way  Good  Pump. 

They  are  made  in  two  sizes,  for  one  or 
two  sprays. 

The  Bean  Spray  Hos-.;  is  chemically 
prepared  and  will  [withstand  corrosive 
washes. 

The  Bean  make  of  Nozzles,  four  dif- 
ferent kinds,  are  well  known. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 

BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO., 

LOS  GATOS,  CAL. 


Forbes 
Cultivator, 


♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


COMPACT.    DURABLE.    LIGHT  DRAFT. 


with  or  without  lovvereahle  barbed 
•recables,  not  euVctcd  by  brat  ami 
Lawn  and  M.M.S.  1'oultry  Fence.  Steel  Gates,  Posts,  eU 

UMON  Fi:\CE  CO.  I>cKnll>,  III 


4  Absolutely  Everlasting. 

Anybody  can 

[build  the  CYVLOXE  l-  i:\<  H 

\ — lfssoeaHv.  No  complicated  ratoh- 
r  ets  or  other  tomfoolery.  Just  Ret  our 
\AII-Ste<  l  Slri  lrht  r,  ti 
►  «ier  and  «f«pfc«,ancl  go  to  work. 
LYou  can  build  100  rods  a  day  easily. 

i  Cyclone  fence  Co. 

Holly,  Mich, 


CLOVER  SEED 

Largest  growers  of  GraHsand  Clover  Keecis 
in  America.  50OU  acres.  Oar  Grass  Mixtures  last 
a  lifetime.  Meadows  sown  in  April  will  give  a 
ronsing  crop  in  July.  Prices  dirt  cheap.  Mam- 
moth catalogue  and  11  pkgs.  Grass  and  Grains 
free  for  but  luc.  postage.   Catalogue  alone  6c. 

JOHN  A.  SaLZER  SEC0  CO.,  La  Craitt,  Wit. 
srWr¥WrWWWr»¥w^rlflrlrT¥Wr»V( 


Beat  Iron  and 

Steel. 
No  woodwork 
to  weather- 
check  <>r 
split. 
No  neck  draft. 
Teeth  and  Shovels 
will  not  Otoe. 
Driver  has  hlg 
work   In    front  of 
him. 

Any  tooth  may  be 
used. 


i  he  Forbes  Cultivator  is  made  In  two  sIzch.  eleven  or 
thirteen  teeth.  The  eleven-tooth  outB  six  feet  In  width, 
or  by  removing  bolts  can  be  reduced  to  five- foot  or  even 
amaller  If  desired.  The  eleven-toolh  Is  calculated  for  a 
two-horse  machine.  The  thlrteen-tooth  for  three  or  four 
horses,  and  cuts  either  five,  six  or  eight  feet  In  width. 
This  Implement  Is  commended  by  all  who  use  It.  For  further  particulars, 
•all  ou  or  address 

\AJ.  FORBES, 

. . . G ubser vllle,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal. 


GEORGE 

Patentee  and  Miinufuct urer. 


Thse2»4et  SPRAYERS 

DaAle-Actlng   w"     " *■  *"  ■  ^ ■  m.  w 

are  the  best.  Sprays  from  bucket  or  barrel  50 
feet.  New  scientific  and  mechanical  principle. 
My  free  catalogue  will  make  plain  to  you  that 
T  have  the  sprayer  you  want.     Write  to-dav-  • 
H.  B.  RUSLER,      ■      ■     Johnstown,  Ohio. 


Krogh  Manufacturing  Co., 

WORKS :    9  TO  17  STEVENSON  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Irrigation  Machinery  a  Specialty. 

GENERAL    CONTRACTORS  POR 

Hiriing,  Water  Works  &  Hydraulic 
flachinery. 

Corliss  Steam  Engines,  Automatic  High-Speed  Engines. 
Link  Chain,  Kir  vat  ors,  Cent  rlfngal  Pumps,  Wind  ml  In. 
Horse  Powers,  Boilers,  Pipe,  Fittings,  Etc. 

fUNCU  CKNTRIFUGAL  PCM  P.  SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 
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Coast  Industrial  Notes. 


—The  California  State  Board  of  Trade  has 
adopted  rules  under  which  California  will 
make  an  exhibit  at  the  Omaha  exposition. 
The  two  essential  conditions  imposed  are  that 
10,000  feet  of  floor  space  in  the  exposition 
building,  at  Omaha,  be  donated  free  of  cost, 
and  that  by  April  1st  $15,000  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  which  undertakes  to 
collect  the  exhibits. 

— H.  J.  Crocker  of  San  Francisco  has  bought 
almost,  the  whole  bond  issue  of  the  Sierra 
Railway  Company  of  California.  Of  the  total 
issue  of  *H34,000  he  takes  $515,000.  The  road, 
which  runs  from  Oakdale,  Cal.,  to  James- 
town, forty-three  miles,  was  completed  and 
commenced  operating  November  10th,  '97. 
The  bonds  are  6  per  cent  forty-year  gold 
bonds,  secured  by  a  first  mortgage  on  the 
road  and  its  equipment,  and  a  sinking  fund  of 
5  per  cent  of  the  annual  net  earnings  is  pro- 
vided for. 

— At  Salinas,  Cal.,  the  new  beet  sugar  fac- 
tory and  refinery  will  be  of  unusual  dimen- 
sions. Main  building — 582  feet  long,  102  feet 
wide,  5  stories  high;  contains  3500  tons  of 
steel,  4,000,000  bricks  and  800  squares  of  slate. 
Boiler  house— 559  feet  long,  68  feet  wide,  22 
feet  high;  contains  nearly  1,000,000  bricks,  12 
boilers,  4  economizers,  2  steel  smokestacks  210 
feet  high,  13  feet  in  diameter;  each  stack 
with  base  weighs  1000  tons.  Machine  shop 
and  carpenter  shop— 559  feet  long,  40  feet 
wide,  22  feet  high;  contains  about  600,000 
bricks.  Water  required  to  keep  mill  running, 
13,000,000  gallons  per  day.  Will  consume  about 
1200  barrels  of  oil  per  day  of  twenty-four 
hours,  or  its  equivalent  in  wood  or  coal ;  will 
cut  3000  tons  of  beets  per  day  of  twenty-four 
hours.  Sugar— Will  produce  about  450  tons  of 
sugar  daily. 

—Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  reports  that  the  price 
of  oil  remains  at  $1  a  barrel,  with  increasing 
demand.  The  Oil  Producers'  Trustees  report 
having  concluded  contracts  last  week  for  the 
delivery  to  six  oil-consuming  firms  of  Los  An- 
geles of  150,000  barrels  of  oil.  In  no  single 
case  of  the  six  contracts  does  the  period  of  de- 
livery for  the  quantity  of  oil  contracted  for 
extend  Beyond  one  year,  and  in  one  case  the 
quantity  called  for  in  the  contract  is  to  be  de- 
livered within  three  months.  They  also  re- 
port having  made  an  agreement  with  firms  in 
San  Francisco  for  the  delivery  of  60,000  bar- 
rels of  oil  within  one  year  from  February  1. 
The  contracts  with  these  San  Francisco  firms 
give  the  latter  the  privilege  of  contracting 
for  an  additional  60,000  barrels  for  delivery 
within  the  same  period,  and  it  is  believed 
that  contracts  for  that  additional  quantity 
will  be  signed  during  the  present  week. 
These  deliveries  in  San  Francisco  will  be  in 
addition  to  contracts  already  in  force,  and 
which  call  for  an  average  of  10,000  barrels  a 
month. 


"BOSS  WASHER." 

GREATEST  SAVER  OF 
HOUSEHOLD  LABOR 
EVER  INVENTED. 

With  Points  of  Excel- 
lence found  In  no  other 
Washing  Machine 
on  the  market. 

Free  from  Every  Objection. 
Guaranteed  Satisfactory. 

W.  C.  RARIG,  A  sent, 

232  King  St.,  San  Francisco.  Send  for  Circular. 

GOING  TO  ALASKA? 

We  Outfit  Prospectors  COMPLETELY. 
We  Do  It  BETTER  and  CHEAPER  taan 
anyone  else. 

HOME  SUPPLY  CO.,  217-219-221  Drumm  St.,  S.  F. 


RUPTURE, 


Hydrocele,  Varicocele, 
PI  les,  Fissure.Fistula, 
Ulceration,  etc.,  cured 
without  operation  or 
detention  from  business.  49"  NO  PAY  UNTIL. 
CCRED.-8»  Consultation  Free.  Call  or  send 
for  pamphlet. 

DRS.  MANSFIELD  &  PORTERFIELD, 

838  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  ARTIFICIAL  LIMB  CO, 

MENZO   SPRING,  Proprietor, 
Manufacturer  of  the  BEST 
♦  Improuecl  Artificial  Limbs,  ♦ 

Office  and  /  9  Geary  Street,  San  Franclnco,  Cal. 
Address,  (        (Junction  Kearny  and  Market.) 

Send  for  Measure  Blanks  for  Self-Measurements; 
free  to  any  address  on  application.  Commlsilonud 
by  U.  S.  to  furnish  Limbs  on  Government  Orders. 
Artificial  Limbs  Repaired  with  Skill  and  Dispatch. 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mecbanlcal,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying 
933  MARKET  STREET, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Tear.  :  A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  825;  Bullion  and  Chlorinatlon 
Assay,  125;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  iff).  Established  imw  Send  for  Circular. 

Blake,   moff  Itt   <fc  Town©, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

512  to  516  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
BLAKE,  MOFF1TT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE,  McFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or. 


Inflammatory  Rheumatism. 

ft'um  the  St.  Lawrence Plaindealer,  Uaiiton,  N.  Y. 

To  suffer  for  years  with  a  prevailing  painful 
ailment,  which  baffled  skillful  medical  treat- 
ment, yet  which  was  cured  by  a  simple  house- 
hold remedy,  is  the  lot  which  befell  Mrs. 
George  L.  Kogers  of  West  Main  Street, 
Canton,  N.  Y. 

"Thirteen  years  ago,"  said  Mrs.  Rogers  to 
a  reporter,  "  I  was  attacked  with  inflamma- 
tory rheumatism  and  a  complication  of  dis- 
eases. 

"You  can  Judge  somewhat  of  what  I  en- 
dured, when  you  look  at  these  hands.  They 
were  distorted,  twisted  and  swollen.  My  foot, 
too,  is  so  much  out  of  shape  that  the  big  toe 
lays  across  the  others,  the  end  touching  the 
little  toe. 

"Notwithstanding  I  am  sixty-five  years  old, 
have  a  pleasant  home  and  other  comforts,  life 
to  me  was  far  from  enjoyable,  for  all  other 
things  pale  into  insignificance  when  you  are 
without  good  health. 

"I  tried  different  doctors  and  many  proprie- 
tary remedies,  but  no  permanent  benefit  was 
obtained. 

"Last  March  I  tried  Dr.  Williams'  Pink 
Pills  for  Pale  People  and  before  I  had  finished 
the  first  box  I  began  to  feel  that  they  were 
doing  me  good.  I  continued  using  them  and 
steadily  grew  better. 

"I  have  used  thirteen  boxes  of  the  pills  and 
to-day  feel  better  than  for  the  past  fifteen 
years. 

"My  appetite  is  good,  I  feel  bright,  cheer- 
ful and  have  a  desire  to  live  and  enjoy  society. 

"I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Methodist 
church  for  many  years,  but  for  six  years  was 
unable  to  attend.  Iam  able  now  to  attend  the 
church  services  regularly  and  certainly  appre- 
ciate that  privilege. 

"I  consider  Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  for 
Pale  People  a  wonderful  medicine  and  am  con- 
fident no  other  medicine  could  have  effected 
the  wonderful  cure  they  have  in  my  case. 

"1  am  glad  to  state  this,  hoping  that  some 
sufferer  may  profit  by  it  and  obtain  relief." 

It  was  nature's  own  remedy  that  accom- 
plished this  cure  caused  by  impure  blood,  for 
Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People  are 
composed  of  vegetable  remedies  that  exert  a 
powerful  influence  in  purifying  and  enriching 
the  blood.  Many  diseases  long  supposed  by 
the  medical  profession  to  be  incurable  have 
succumbed  to  the  potent  influence  of  these 
pills.  This  universal  remedy  is  sold  by  all 
druggists. 

— D.  Ward  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  has  bought 
800U  acres  timber  land  in  Humboldt  and  Del 
Norte  counties,  Cal.,  for  #80,(100. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 

For  Planting  Season  of  1898 

We  ofter  tor  sale  a  choice  lot  of 

Budded  Orange  and 
Lemon  Trees, 

One  and  two-year  buds  of  the  leading  varieties,  on 
sour  or  sweet  stock. 

Prices  to  Suit  the  Times. 

SEEDLING  ORANGE  TREES  at  your  own  price. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

Oroville  Citrus  Association, 

Oroville,  Hatte  Co.,  Cal. 


_ee<J 


from  carefully  selected 
cabbage,  onion,  carrot, 
beet,  &c,  and  yet  at  as  low 
prices  as  seed  reified  from  trash. 
Try  the  Surprise  Pea,  warranted  1 
to  be  the  very  earliest  of  all  the 
wrinkled  sorts.   Try  the  Enormous 
potato  (G04  bus.  per  measured  acre) 
the  best  of  all  the  early  beets,  the  new 
cabbage,  cucumber,  lettuce,ete.  To  have 
the  best  garden  you  will  need  our  cata- 
I  logue,  it  contains  the  best  varieties  of  vege-  J 
]  table  seed,  ru  any  ofthemofourown  raising.  f 
'The  Flower  Seed  page  is  of  particular  inter- 1 
rest  to  wife  and  daughter.   It  is  Free. 

JAMES  J.  H.  (IKKGOKY  &  SON, 
Established  48  yi-ars.  Miirblclicud,  Alans.  1 


BLUE  GUMS, 

MONTEREY  CYPRESS, 
FOR  SALE  in  Lots  to  Suit. 

Write  for  prices  delivered  on  wharf  In  San 
Francisco.  Address 
W.  A.T.  STRATTOH.  Nurseryman,  Petaluma.Cal. 


CHINQUAPIN. 


NUT  &  FRUIT  TREES 

Of  all  deBirable  varieties. 
Immense  Stock. 
300  Ac-res--60  Years. 
Book  on  NtJT  Cultitre.  l.r>7  pages, 
80  ILLU81  RATIONS.  telliDg  how  to 
propagate,  market  and  cook  them 
Price,  $1.  or  }ree  with  an  order  of 
Nut  Trees  for  J5.  Catalogue  Free. 
PARRY'S  POMOKA  NURSERIES, 
Parry,  New  Jersey. 


FOR  14  CENTSl 

We  wish  to  gain  160,000  new  cua-  X 
tomers,  and  hence  offer 
1  Pkg.  13  Day  Radish,  lOo  W 

Pkg.  Early  Spring  Turnip,       10c  • 
"    Earliest  Red  Beet,  10c  • 

M  Bismarck  Cucumber,  10c  # 
'*  Queen  Victoria  Lettuce,  16o  A 
'*    Klondyke  Melon^  16c  Z 

11    Jumbo  Giant  Onion,        15c  3! 
"     Brilliant  Flower  Seeds,  16c  W 
Worth  $1.00,  for  14  cents.  Z 
Above  10  pkgs.  worth  $1.00,  we  will  0 
mail  you  free,  together  with  our  a 
great  Plant  and  Seed  Catalogue  X 
upon  receipt  of  this  notice  and  14c.  9 
postage.   We  invite  your  trade  and  w 
Know  when  you  once  try  Salzer's  w 
seeds  you  will  never  gpt  along  with-  £ 
out  them.  Potatoes  at  Stl.&O  a 
a  lib  I.  Catalog  alone  5c.  No.    27  a 
SALZER    SEED   CO.,    LA    CROSSE,   Win.  X 

——————— — — — 1 


Established  1876. 

MYROBOLAN 
NURSERY. 

NO  IRRIGATION. 

Offers  for  the  Season  of  1897-8 
a  Complete  Assortment  of 


CLEAN,  .  .  . 
HEALTHY,  .  . 
NON-IRRIGATED 


grow  paying  crops  because  they're 
fresh  and  always  tlie  best.  For  | 
sale  everywhere.  Refuse  substitutes. 
Stick  to  Ferry's  Seeds  and  prosper. 
1SM8  Seed  Annual  free.  Write  for  it. 
D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO.,  Detroii,  Mich. 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1868. 

Pajaro  Valley 
Nursery,  .... 

WATSON  VI LLE,  CALIFORNIA. 

30  YEARS  UNDER  THE  SAME  MANAGEMENT. 


Is  where  you  can  get  all  kinds  of 
NON-IRRIGATED 

FRUIT  TREES, 

Soft-Shell  Walnut  Trees,        Small  Fruits,  Etc. 

AT  THE  VERY  LOWEST  PRICES. 
Introducer  of  the  Loean  Berry.  The  genuine 
plants  can  be  had  by  the  100  or  1000. 
JAMES  WATERS,  Proprietor.  Send  for  Prices. 

SANTA  ROSA  NURSERIES. 

CLAIR  AC  MAMMOTH    IMPERIAL,  and 
GIANT  PRUNES. 

WICKSON,  RED  JUNE,  and  Other  Choice 
Japanese  PLUMS. 
«S-A  line  lot  of  California  Soft-Shell  Walnuts  and 

other  nursery  stock. 
Address  K.  W.  BEL'  ,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


Fruit  Trees. 


Correspondence  Solicited. 

JAS.  O'NEILL,  Hay  wards,  Alameda  Co.,  Cal. 

For  the  Season  1897-1898. 
J.  T.  BOGUE, 

NURSERYHAN, 

MARYSVILLE,  CALIFORNIA. 

ALL,  KINDS  OF 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees. 

PHILIPS'  CLING  PEACH  TREES. 

ASK    FOR  PRICES. 


Pacific  Reversible  Disc  Harrow. 

4-foot,  5-foot  and  6-foot  sizes  in  16  or  20-inch  discs. 

We  guarantee  that  this  Harrow  can  be  more 
quickly  reversed  than  any  machine  in  the  market. 

Our  prices  are  a  revelation. 

An  extension  can  be  furnished  admitting  of  a 
space  of  between  5  and  6  feet  between  gangs.  A 
center-cut  device  can  be  furnished,  if  desired. 

HOOKER  &  CO., 
16  and  18  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Fancher  Creek  Nursery, 

FRESNO,  CAL. 


THE  LEADING  GROWERS  IN  THE  STATE  OP 


Deciduous  Fruit,  Olives, 
Citrus,  Ornamental  Trees 


»n<i  Grape  Vines. 


NEW  FRUITS:  Imperial  and  Giant  Prune,  Wickson  Plum, 
Triumph  Peach,  Winter  Bartlett  Pear.  A  well  selected 
and  complete  assortment  of  Palms,  Roses  and  Green- 
house Plants. 

SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST  AND  NEW  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE. 
WE  OFFH.R  MANY  NEW  AND  VALUABLE  NOVELTIES. 

Special    Quotations    on    Carload  Lots. 


GEO.  C.  ROEDING,  Proprietor^ 


Trees  and  Plants 

Fruit,  Ornamental  and  Semi-Tropical. 


F»alms,  Roses  and  Evergreens. 
I mperiale  Eplneuse  Prune. 
Japan  Plums. 

Queen  Olive  and  Resistant  Vines. 


We  offer  a  Complete  Stock  for  the  Orchard,  Vineyard  and  Garden. 
For  Complete  List,  Send  for  Our  New  Catalogue. 

California  Nursery  Co., 

JOHN  ROCK,  Manager.  NILES,  CAL. 
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List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Reported  by  Dewey,  Strong  ft  Co.,  Pioneer 
Patent  Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


rOR  WEEK  ENDING  FEBRUARY  1,  '98. 
598,186. — Pump — R-  Addison,  Pasadena,  Cal 
598,173  —  Telephone—  Barron,  Reid  &  McDonnell, 

Tacoma.  Wash.  ,  _    „.  , 

598  354.  —  Window  Shade  Fixture  — G.  Biehn, 

North  Yakima,  Wash.  ■■ 
598,412.— Offset  Mechanism— F.  W.  Cook,  Placer- 

508  364.— Cutterhead— F.  E.  Dalzell,  S.  F. 
598,474.— Mucilage  Bottle-P.  E.  Daniels,  Oak- 

so^sai'— Hicycle  Gear— W.  B.  Featherstone,  S.  F. 
5Ut<  177  — Truss — f.  Fette,  Collegeville,  Cal. 
598,116  —Prospecting  Tool— E.  S.  Glover,  S.  F. 
598,084.-Ore  Furnace— L.  D.  Godshall,  Everett, 
Wash. 

598,419. — Automatic  Piano  Player— F.  R.  Gool- 

man,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
598  340.— FLUX— G.  Hammond,  S.  F. 
598^341. — Solder — G.  Hammond,  S.  F. 
598,347.— AIR  Brake  Coupling— J.  C.  Look,  San 

Jose,  Cal.  „   „     ,  „ 

598,318.— Air  Brake  Coupling— J.  C.  Look,  San 

Jose,  Cal. 

598,227.— Vaulting  Gate— I.  E.   Marshall,  Mar- 
tinez, Cal. 

598  382.— BRACE— J.  H.  Morrison,  Prescott,  A.  T. 
598,386. — Air  Valve— T.  A.  Noble,  Seattle,  Wash. 
598,388.— Mucilage  Holder— F.  F.  Peek,  Susan- 

vllle,  Cal.  _ 
598,349.— Brush  Handle — A.  W.  Permento,  S.  F. 
598  183  — Telephone— Reid  £•  McDonnell,  Tacoma. 

Wash.  ,    ,  „ 

598,294.— Fire  Escape  J.  Bobbins.  Portland.  Or. 
598,127.— Composite  Timber- H.  F.  Williams,  S.  F. 

Note.— Plain  and  Certified  Copies  of  U.  S.  and 
Foreign  patents  obtained  by  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co., 
by  mail  or  telegraphic  order.  American  and  For- 
eign patents  secured,  and  general  patent  business 
transacted  with  perfect  security,  at  reasonable 
rates,  and  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 


Notices  of  Recent  Patents. 


Among  the  patents  recently  obtained 
through  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific 
Press  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency,  the 
following  are  worthy  of  special  mention: 

BictcleGear  Changing  Mechanism.— Wil- 
lard  B.  Featherstone,  San  Francisco,  Cal. ; 
assignor  to  the  Lo-Hi  Sprocket  Co.  No.  598,336. 
Dated  February  1,  1898.  This  invention  re- 
lates to  a  device  which  is  especially  adapted 
for  changing  the  gears  upon  bicycles,  tricy- 
cles, or  any  vehicle  to  which  the  device  can 
be  applied,  so  that  the  speed  of  the  driving 
mechanism  can  be  changed  from  a  higher  to  a 
lower,  and  vice  versa.  It  consists  essentially 
of  a  crank  shaft  having  a  pinion  fixed  thereto, 
a  disk  exterior  thereto  having  two  different 
diameters,  one  of  which  forms  a  clutch  to  en- 
gage the  pinion  when  both  have  a  common 
center  of  rotation,  and  larger  internal  gear- 
ing at  one  side  of  the  clutch  flange ;  a  disk 
eccentrically  pivoted  to  the  frame  concentric 
with  and  forming  a  bearing  about  which  an 
exterior  sprocket  wheel  is  turnable,  lugs  by 
which  the  sprocket  wheel  is  connected  with 
the  internally  toothed  disk  and  a  mechanism 
by  which  the  disk  is  moved  endwise  upon  its 
shaft  so  as  to  first  disengage  the  smaller  cir- 
cle of  teeth  upon  the  pinion,  and,  secondly,  to 
turn  the  eccentric  disk  about  its  fulcrum 
point  to  engage  the  larger  internal  teeth  of 
the  disk  with  the  pinion  and  produce  a  slower 
movement. 

Brush-Handle  Scraper  Attachment. — 
Anthony  W.  Permento,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
No.  598,349.  Dated  February  1,  1898.  This 
invention  relates  to  an  improved  scraping  at- 
tachment for  brushes  and  similar  articles,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  enable  the  user  to  scrape 
and  clean  paint  or  to  clean  mud  from  shoes  be- 
fore blacking,  and  other  similar  purposes.  It 
consists  essentially  of  a  handle  with  a  slot  or 
channel  made  in  the  end,  a  blade  slidable  in 
the  channel  and  conforming  substantially  in 
outline  to  the  shape  of  a  handle,  cam-shaped 
slots  in  the  blade  and  pins  in  the  handle  en- 
gaging the  slots  so  that  the  blade  may  be 
moved  longitudinally  and  also  transversely  to 
project  its  end  beyond  the  end  of  the  handle, 
and  its  edge  beyond  the  side. 


NEWTON'S 

LATEST  IMPROVED 

DEHORNERS 

Save  time  and  money  by  dehorning 
your  cattle.   Write  us  for  special 
Information  on  the  snbject. 
H.  H.  BROWN  MFG.  CO. 
DECATUR*  ILL. 


For  a  knife  that  will  cut  a  horn  without  f 
crushing,   because    it    cuts    from    four  4 

>Th1HkEY  STONE 
— DEHOR  NER— 

1  Tt  is  bumane,  rapid  and  durable.  Fully 
warranted.  Highest  award  at  WobliVb  W 
Kami.   Dr^criptive  circulars   3TI3,E!E.  + 
\.  <    IlKOSH  S,  Cochranvllle,  Pa.  % 


SMOKE  YOUR  MEAT  WITH 
Kj^ls|uRS  LIQUID  EXTRALTtjTsMOKE 

Circular.  E.  1RAUSER I BRO.  MILTON.  PA. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


Six  lines  or  ieSB  in  this  directory  at  50c  per  line  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


Y.  H.  HI  UKK,  M  Market  St.,  S.  P.  Holstelus. 
winners  for  three  years  of  Stale  Fair  butter  con- 
tests; Jersey9  and  Durhams  competing:.  New 
Catalogues.  Registered  Berkshlres. 

.JKRSEYS,  HOI.STEINS  <£  DURHAMS.  Best 
Butter  and  Milk  Stock.  Thoroughbred  Hogs  and 
Poultry.  M'illam  Niles  <£  Co.,  Lob  Angeles.  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  1876. 

JKKSEYS— The  best  A.  J.  C.  C.  registered  prise  herd 
Is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.   Animals  for  Bale. 

BULLS— DevonB  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

PETER  SAXE  St  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


Poultry. 


MBS.  J.  G.  FBEOEBICKS,  Madison.  Cal  Fresh 
Eggs  In  Bmall  or  large  lots  at  reasonable  prices 
from  choice  Brown  and  Bull  Lephorns.  Black  and 
White  Mlnorcas. 


SACRAMENTO  POULTRY  SI  PPLT  CO.,  1W5 

J  St.,  Sac  to.  (Successor  to  Townsend  it  Co  )  Man- 
ufacturers and  dealers  In  Poultrf  Si/i>uli,s.  Coast 
agents  Monitor  Incubator  (highest  award  World's 
Fair).  Thoroughbred  Poultry  and  Eggs.  Cata- 
logue free. 


W.  H.  YOUNG,  Stockton.  Cal.  Incubators.  Brood- 
ers. Poultry.  Pigeon  &  Dog  Supplies.  Catalog  free. 


SANTA  TEBESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eduu 
Vale,  Cal.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  Black  Mlnor- 
cas, White  Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorns.  Fine 
Stock  and  Eggs  for  sale.  Send  for  circular. 

WI LLI  AM  NI  LES  St  CO.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal.  Nearly- 
all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  OF  CA  LI  FORNIA'S 

greatest  poultry  farm.  J.  W.  Forge  us  &  Co., 
Santa  Cruz,  Cal.   Belgian  Hares. 


CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton,  Cal. 
Send  for  Illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 


EXCELSIOR  POULTRY  YARD,  Kingsburg.Cal. 
Send  for  circulars  describing  stock. 


WELLINGTON'S    IMPROVED    EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.   Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  it. 


MANHATTAN  EGO  FOOD,  Red  Ball  Brand,  at 
all  grocers;  or  wholesale.  Tillman  k  Bendel,  S.  F. 


Swine. 


ELI  AS  GALLUP,  Breeder  of  Poland  China  Hogs, 
Hanford,  Kings  Co.,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS, 

Best  Stock;  Thoroughbreds.  Win.  Mies  <£  Co., 
Lob  Angeles.  Cal.   Established  In  1876. 

J.  P.  Ashi.ky,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co .  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Swine. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


J.  It.  HOYT,  Bird's  Landing,  Cal.    Importer  and 

Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Cross- 
bred Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.  Rams  for  sale. 
Prices  to  suit  the  times.  Correspondence  solicited. 


Dogs. 


MISS  DELLA  BEACH,  San  JoBe.  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Reg'd  Thoroughbred  Scotch  Collie  Shepherd  Dogs. 


RANCHO  It  EN  I  TO  KENNELS.  Thor'b'd  Scotch 
Collies.  Pups  for  sale.  At  stud.  Imp.  Ormskirk 
Blucher;  fee  »  ■'     Stewart  &  Son.  Aromas.  Cal. 


Improved  Pacific  incubator. 

Absolutely  Self-Regulating, 
Hot  Water. 

Send  stamp  for  our  catalogue 
of  Incubators,  Wire  Netting, 
Blooded  Fowls  and  Poultry  Ap- 
pliances generally  Remember 
the  But  it  the  Cheapest. 

PACIFIC  INCUBATOR  CO.. 
1317  Castro  St..      Oakland.  Cal. 


$10 


PETALUMA 

INCUBATORS 

And  up— Uest  Incuba- 
tor made.   More  prac- 
tical pr  gresslve  feat- 
ures than  any  olher. 
Indisputable  evidence  that  our 
system  is  the  correct  one.  Cata- 
logue free.    We  Pay-  Freight. 
PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO.. 
Petaluuia,  Cat. 

THE  SUCCESSFUL  INCUBATOR 

is  the  tttandiinl  machine  for  hatching  Btrong,  health; 

chicle*.    Self-regulating,  patent 
■  turning   trays,  drying    room  for 
I  chicks,  non-explosive  lump—  just  h 
I  few  of  its  good  points.  Bold  uwl»  r 
1  positive  guarantee  to  work  perfect 
I;.     Beautifully  made  and  dura- 
kble.  Onr  138  page  catalogue  d«- 
"  scribes  them  fully;  tells  man? 
things  about  poultry  raising  you 
„  should  know.   Mailed  for  6  cle. 

OES  MOINES  <NC.  CO.  Box  540  DCS  MOINES. IA. 

BARGAINS  IN  BICYCLES 

NEW  AND  SCCONO-HANO 
FROM   $20  UP 

send  fori.ist.  Hooker  & Co.  .SanFrancisco 


The  Best  Offering  of  Registered  Here- 
ford Cattle  Ever  Made  in  America. 

SUNNY  SLOPE,  EMPORIA,  LYONS  CO.,  KANSAS, 

 WILL  ON  

March  :2  and  3,  1898, 


OCFEK  AT  PUBLIC  AUCTION  ON  THE  HOME  FA  KM 

150  Head  of  Registered  Hereford  Cattle  of  the  Highest  Quality  and  Most  Fashionable  Breeding. 


to 


Head  of  These  are  Our  Recent  Importation  of  the  Best  Animals  from  the  Best  Herds  in  England. 
Auctioneers:   Col.  J.  W.  Judy,  Col.  F.  H.  Woods,  Col.  S.  A.  Sawyer,  Col.  F.  M.  Sparks. 
ADDRESS  FOR  CATALOGUES   SUNNY  SLOPE,  EMPORIA,  LYONS  CO.,  KANSAS. 


Always  in  the  Lead! 

In  the  face  of  the  strongest  competition  ever  known 
at  a  California  State  Fair  our  swine  herd  again  carried 
off  tne  majority  of  the  premiums.  Why?  Because  we 
have  the  best  pigs  In  the  Slate.  Choice  pigs  from  prize 
winners  ready  to  ship  at  reasonable  prices.  Write  for 
Catalogue  and  Prices. 

SESSIONS    &  CO, 
Lynwood  Creamery,  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm, 
J  as  R.  Boat,.  M'g'r.    P.  O.  Box  680,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


"ALAMO"  HEREFORD  CATTLE  FARM, 

li  Miles  South  of  Reno,  Nevada. 

300    HEAD  OF" 

Registered  HEREF0RDS 

Bred  from  the  most  noted  herds  Id 
Englaud  and  the  United  States. 

Awarded  at  California  State  Fair  42  Individ- 
ual,special  and  sweepstakes  In  >•;•:.  aggregat- 
ing In  cash  premiums  tMH.50. 

At  State  Fair  held  at  Sacramento  In  1897  re- 
ceived Gold  Medal  ;Sweepstakes  for  nerds  and 
every  premium  given  to  Hereford  cattle. 

Stock  in  all  Classes  for  Herds 
or  Individual  Cattle 
for  Sale. 

JOHN  SPARKS,  Proprietor, 

BBNO,  NEVADA. 


Improved  Fresno 

ot.       Weight,  300  lfc>s. 

HOOKER  &  CO  , 


Scraper. 

J6.20.00. 
18  DRl'.HM  ST.. 
n.VS  FRANCISCO, 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co., 

PATENT  SOLICITORS, 

330  MARKET  STREET,     -     SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Inventors  on  the  Pacilic  Coast  will  Hnd  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old  experienced 
first  class  agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  associates  and  agents  in  Washington  and  the  capi- 
tal cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
brary, and  record  of  original  cases  in  our  ofllce.  we  have  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can 
be  offered  home  inventors  by  other  agencies.  The  information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful 
practice  before  the  Office,  and  the  frequent  examination  of  patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  patentability  of  inventions  brought  before  us,  enables  us  to  give  advice  which  will 
save  inventors  the  expense  of  applying  for  patents  upon  inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  and 
advice  sent  tree  on  receipt  of  postage  Address  DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents  330  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


FRANCIS    SMITH    &  CO., 

 MANUFACTURERS  Or  


rv 

&  STEEL 

FOR    TOWN    U/ATBR  WORKS. 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

130  8BALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Iron  cut.  punched  and  formed,  for  malting  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  klnus  of  Tools  sup- 
plied for  making  Pipe.  Estimates  given  when  required.  Are  prepared  for  coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes 
with  Asphaltum. 


RHEUMATISM 


Vrraanentlj  cur.-,l  1>  umi.k  lilt  WHl  l'FH  ALL'S  RHEUMATIC  CURE  The  mi  and  the  bout  Maiuule 
int  free  on  mention  of  thin  pnhllcatinii    THE  DR.  WHITEHALL  MECRIMINE  CO.,  South  B.11.I  li.di.us 


February  19,  1898. 
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Produce  Market. 


San  Francisco,  February  16,  1898. 


Chicago  Wheat  Futures. 

Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows 
for  the  week  named,  price  being  per  bushel : 


May. 


Wednesday  $ 

Thursday   96><® 

Friday   98M@ 

Saturday  

Monday  

Tuesday  


95  \ 
97 
97K* 


98*®  99% 


July. 


81  Vn 


843£ 
85M 
85J£ 

85% 
85% 


Liverpool  Futures. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  Red  Winter  per 
cental  in  Liverpool  were  as  follows  for  the 
week : 

May.  July. 

Wednesday  7s  i%&       7s  \%A 

Thursday  7s  f>%d       7s  l%d 

Friday  7s  6H&       7s  2y,d 

Saturday  7s  5%d       7s  2  d 

Monday  7s  5%A       7s  l^d 

Tuesday  7s  6  d       7s  2  d 

Han  Francisco  Fntures. 
The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco  Call 
Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  was 
as  follows : 

May. 

Thursday  $1  40   @1  39% 

Friday   l  39%@1  3954 

Saturday    ® 

Monday   1  4u^@l  41 

Tuesday   1  41   @1  40 

Wednesday   1  40yt@\  4\% 


Dec. 
1  32%@\  31% 
1  31«@1  31% 

@  

1  88«®1  34H 
1  383i@l  32% 
1  32y,@l  33J4 


Wheat. 


The  San  Francisco  market  for  spot  Wheat, 
so  far  as  quotable  values  are  concerned,  is  in 
virtually  the  same  position  as  a  week  ago, 
and  has  shown  no  appreciable  fluctuations  in 
the  meantime.  Business  in  the  open  market 
has  been  of  insignificant  proportions,  how- 
ever, shippers  holding  off,  while  growers  and 
holders  of  Wheat  showed  no  anxiety 
and  no  disposition  to  crowd  Wheat  to 
sale.  The  speculative  market  fluctuated  con- 
siderably, particularly  in  Chicago,  where  the 
contest  between  the  Leiter  and  Armour  in- 
terests is  still  on.  May  Wheat  in  Chicago 
was  crowded  Wednesday  to  $1.05%,  but  July 
was  not  correspondingly  strong,  closing  only 
about  2%c  higher  than  previous  day.  Liver- 
pool futures  showed  a  gain  during  the  week 
equivalent  to  about  5c  per  cental.  Specula- 
tive values  in  this  center  averaged  higher 
than  previous  week,  with  improvement  most 
pronounced  on  December  Wheat,  which  re- 
corded an  advance  of  about  2%c,  as  against 
l%c  gain  on  May  option. 

Shippers  have  been  operating  very  lightly 
since  the  first  of  the  year,  and  especially  dur- 
ing the  current  month.    In  the  first  half  of 
February  only  four  wheat  cargoes  cleared 
from  this  port.    If  the  next  two  weeks  show 
no  better  record,  the  month  will  have  lighter 
wheat  exports  to  its  credit  than  any  month 
since  last  July.    The  prevailing  inactivity  is 
certainly  not  wholly  to  the  suiting  of  export- 
ers.   They  would  willingly  buy  more  wheat 
than  has  been  offering  lately,  only  it  is  held 
at  stiffer  figures  than  they  can  see  their  way 
clear  to  pay.    Some  of  the  shippers  are  seri- 
ously handicapped  by  having  vessels  engaged 
which  they  chartered  to  arrive  at  about  5 
shillings  per  ton  above  the  best  freight  rates 
now  obtainable.  On  a  medium  ship  the  above 
would  net  a  loss  of  about  $4000.    This  is  natu- 
rally unpleasant  medicine,  and  readily  ac- 
counts for  their  slowness  in   bidding  up  on 
wheat.    They  may  be  compelled,  however,  to 
pay  considerably  higher  prices  before  the  sea- 
son  closes,    even  if  foreign  markets  and 
1  freights  should  be  more  against  them  than 
i  they  are  at  present.    They  speculated  on  be- 
I  ing  able  to  depress  the  wheat  market  and 
I  lost,  so  they  have  only  themselves  to  blame. 
I  If  there  had  been  heavy  rains  throughout  the 
I  State,  the  chances  are  the  market  for  ocean 
!  freights  would  to-day  be  enough  higher  and 
■  the  local  wheat  market  enough  lower  to  bring 
|  the  parties  out  ahead  who  have  been  charter- 
ing ships  to  arrive  and  paid  figures  wholly 
I  unwarranted  by  the  present  conditions. 

!  California  Milling  II  45  @1  50 

|  Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  42y,@l  45 

I  Oregon  Valley   1  40  @l  43% 

Walla  Walla  Blue  Stem   1  42>/,@l  47y2 

Walla  Walla  Club   1  35  @1  42H 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No 
1  white  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week  were 
as  follows  for  the  options  named  : 

May,  1898,  delivery,  $1.39%@1.41%. 

December,  1898,  delivery,  $1.31%@1.34%. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of  Call 


Board,  May   wheat  sold  at  $1.40^^1.41%; 
December,  1898,  $1.32%@1.33%. 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows : 

1896-97.  1891-98. 

Liv.  quotations          6s7d@6s8d  8sld®8s2d 

Freight  rates               15@16&s  28%@31Ms 

Local  market  $1.37V4.@1.42tf  81.42V4@1.46 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of  stand- 
ard No.  1  California  in  Liverpool,  and  for  good 
to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

Flour. 

Relatively  lower  figures  for  flour  continue 
to  prevail  than  are  current  for  wheat.  This 
is  likely  to  continue  to  be  the  case  so  long  as 
bran  and  other  mill  feed  command  anything- 
near  the  comparatively  high  rates  which  have 
been  lately  ruling.  The  profit  on  the  offal  has 
been  enabling  millers  to  sell  flour  at  less  than 
cost  of  production,  an  opportunity  which  they 
are  not  slow  to  embrace  on  account  of  the  cut- 
ting competition  in  this  line  of  trade. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  83  00@3  26 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   3  35@3  60 

Country  grades,  extras   4  00@4  25 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  25@4  50 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   4  50@4  65 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   3  90@4  25 

Walla  Walla.  Bakers'  extra   3  90@4  25 

Barley. 

Firmness  was  a  feature  fully  as  prominent  | 
in  the  barley  market  as  during  preceding 
week.  Stocks  and  offerings  are  light  in  this 
center,  and,  according  to  most  reliable  re- 
ports from  interior  points,  there  is  not  much 
to  come  forward  from  any  quarter  of  the 
State.  Although  there  should  be  a  good  crop 
the  coming  harvest,  which  is  now  extremely 
doubtful,  values  during  the  balance  of  this 
season  will  be  apt  to  remain  at  a  tolerably 
high  range,  with  prospects  of  about  all  the 
barley  now  on  hand  being  required  before 
new  crop  will  become  available.  Options 
commanded  higher  figures  than  previous 
week.    Market  closed  strong. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice  1  05  @1  10 

Feed,  fair  to  good  1  02H@1  05 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice  1  12K,@1  20 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   —  @  — 

Chevalier,  No.  2   —  @  — 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No.  1 
feed  barley,  per  cental,  for  the  week  ranged 
as  follows  for  the  options  named : 

May,  1898,  delivery,  9534@99%e. 

December,  1898,  delivery,  92@92%c. 

Wednesday  at  regular  noon  session  of  the 
Call  Board  May,  1898,  feed  sold  at  98%@99%c; 
Dec,  1898,  92%@92c. 

Oats. 

There  is  no  radical  change  to  record,  but 
the  market  is  perhaps  a  little  more  favorable 
to  sellers  than  it  was  during  preceding  week. 
Receipts  show  little  or  no  decrease,  as  com- 
pared with  a  fortnight  or  more  preceding. 
While  there  are  fairly  liberal  supplies  of  oats 
now  in  this  center,  they  are  mostly  in  strong 
hands,  able  to  carry  them.  The  general  firm- 
ness for  other  feed  cereals  is  helping  to  sus- 
tain values  for  oats. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed  1  20  @1  25 

White,  good  to  choice  1  15  @1  20 

White,  poor  to  fair  1  10  @1  \2Vi 

Gray,  common  to  choice  1  15  @1  20 

Milling  1  17y,@l  22V4 

Surprise,  good  to  choice  1  20  @1  27yt 

Black  Russian  1  20   @1  50 

Red  1  10  @1  40 

Corn. 

The  market  is  about  as  favorable  to  sellers 
as  last  quoted,  although  there  have  been 
further  receipts  of  Eastern  corn  and  moderate 
arrivals  of  home  product.  Most  of  the 
growers  in  this  State  are  holding  for  higher 
figures  than  are  now  current.  There  will 
probably  be  considerable  corn  imported  here 
from  Nebraska  during  the  next  few  months; 
and  while  it  will  undoubtedly  affect  the 
market  for  the  borne  article,  the  imported 
will  be  mostly  of  ordinary  quality,  unsuited 
to  take  the  place  of  choice  unmixed  California 
corn. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   1  05  @1  10 

Large  Yellow  1  05  @1  10 

Small  Yellow  110  @1  15 

Eastern  Yellow   —  @  — 

Egyptian  White   —  @  — 

Popcorn,  shelled,  $  tt>   —  @  — 

Rye. 

Values  remain  at  about  same  range  as  last 
noted.  The  demand  is  not  particularly  act- 
ive, but  it  is  sufficient  to  absorb  all  stocks 
offering  at  the  rates  now  current. 

Good  to  choice,  new  1  05  @1  07(4 

Buckwheat. 

There  have  been  no  arrivals  of  consequence 


BAY   CITY    IRON  WORKS, 


COBB    &  HESSELMEYER, 

Mechanical  Engineers, 

421  MARKET  ST.,       -        -        -        SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Make  Plans,  Specifications  and  Estimates  for 
SUGAR  MILLS  MIND  SUGAR  /WILL  MACHINERY. 
Special  Attention  Given  to  Everything  in  Connection  with  BEET  SUGAR  MANUFACTURE. 


F.  I.  MATTHEWS,  Prop. 

F.  X.  FISCHER'S 
PATENT  TAPER  BOILERS 

Are  the  Easiest  Steaming 

Straw  Burners  Mtde.JMiMu^. 

New  and  Second-Hand  Threshing 
Engines  and  Boilers  a  Specialty. 

Old  Threshing  Engines  Repaired  and 
Mounted  on  New  Boilers  at  Lowest  Prices 

Extras  for  Rice,  and  Mitchell,  Fischer  and 
Ketcher  Engines  Furnished  at  Short  Notice. 

For  Circulars,  etc.,  Address 

Bay  City  Iron  Works, 

581   THIRD  STREET,  OAKLAND,  CAL. 


Wfc  p    Prepared  Roofing. 
q       \j\  ■        M     q  One  ply.   Cheap.   Good  for  two  or  three  years. 

Three  ply.    A  first-class  roof. 

BUILDING  PAPERS,  TARRED  FELTS,  ROOF  PAINTS,  COAL  TAR. 


Pacific 

Sold  by  Dealers. 


Refining  and  Roofing 

113  NEW  MONTGOMERY  ST.,  S.  F. 


Co., 

Send  for  Samples. 


L/XSTURK/A  BROS., 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in 

HARNESS,  SADDLES,  BUGGIES,  CARTS,  WAGONS 

AND  EVERYTHING  PERTAINING  TO  HORSE  AND  STABLE. 

37  /WARKET  STREET,  ne-ar-  the  Ferry. 

Branch  Store  and  Factory:  1575  MARKET  STREET,  bet.  11th  and  12th,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Special  attention  ?iven  to  country  orders.      WHILE  IN  THE  CITY  call  on  us  and  get  our  prices. 


for  nearly  a  month.  The  market  is  quite 
strong  in  tone.  Desirable  offerings  would 
probably  bring  a  moderate  advance  on  rates 
quoted. 

Good  to  choice  1  75   @1  85 

Silverskin   —  @  — 

Beans. 

The  general  drift  of  values  in  this  market 
has  been  in  favor  of  the  selling  interest,  al-  j 
though  on  colored  kinds  there  was  a  little  top- 
heaviness  observable,  especially  on  Bayos  and 
Pinks.  While  the  latter  two  kinds  have  been 
higher  in  years  gone  by,  they  are  being  held 
at  decidedly  stiff  figures  as  compared  with 
prices  current  only  a  short  time  ago,  and  also 
as  compared  with  rates  now  prevailing  on 
other  varieties.  White  kinds  are  commanding 
considerable  attention,  partly  on  speculative 
account,  the  belief  being  entertained  that 
they  will  rule  higher.  Limas  are  tending  up- 
ward, partly  owing  to  dry  weather  in  the 
southern  coast  section,  where  most  of  these 
are  grown. 

Pea,  lair  to  good,  100  lbs   1  50   @1  60 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   1  50  @1  65 

Laay  Washington   1  45  @1  55 

Butter,  small   1  45   @1  55 

Butter,  large   1  60  @1  75 

Pinks   2  60   @2  75 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   2  90  @3  00 

Reds   2  00   @2  25 

Red  Kidneys   2  00   @2  25 

Limas,  good  to  choice   1  75   @1  85 

Black-eye  Beans   2  25   @2  50 

Horse  Beans   1  20  @1  30 

Garbanzos,  large   2  75   @3  00 

Garbanzos.  small   1  60  ®1  75 

Late  advices  by  mail  from  New  York  fur- 
nish the  following  concerning  the  bean  mar- 
ket in  that  center,  prices  named  being  per 
bushel  of  60  lbs.  : 

There  has  been  a  pretty  large  export  movement 
in  Marrow  beans  during  the  week,  but  with  a  good 
deal  of  accumulated  stock  on  hand  and  some 
urgency  to  sell  holders  met  the  demand  promptly 
at  rather  easy  prices;  sales  were  made  at  $1.80@ 
1.82V4  f.  o.  b.,  and  after  1800  bbls.  or  more  had  been 
taken  the  feeling  became  somewhat  steadier,  with 
the  cho'cest  marks  now  held  generally  at  $1.32(4. 
The  demand  from  home  trade  has  been  too  light  to 
give  the  support  that  is  usually  expected  at  this 
season  of  year.  Very  few  Medium  have  been 
wanted  for  home  use  and  values  have  been  weak 
in  consequence.  Havana  exporters  have  taken 
some  stock,  including  a  line  of  50U  bags.  It  takes 
very  choice  lots  to  command  $1.12%.  Pea  have 
sold  at  irregular  rates;  perhaps  the  bulk  of  the 
best  lots  brought  $1.10.  but  S1.05®1.07tt  was  ac- 
cepted for  some.  Not  much  interest  of  late  in 
Red  Kidney  and  a  more  or  less  unsettled  feeling 
has  prevailed.  Choicest  lots  in  shipping  order  are 
offering  at  $1.70  f.  o.  b.,  and  we  hear  of  sales  to 
local  dealers  at  a  lower  figure.  White  Kidney 
have  cleaned  up  very  well  and  the  feeling  is  firm. 
Scarcely  any  Turtle  Soup  available  at  the  moment 
and  jobbers  have  had  to  pay  $1.50  for  such  lots  as 
they  could  find.  Yellow  Eye  slow.  Holders  of 
Lima  are  asking  a  little  more  money  and  getting 
it  in  instances;  now  quotable  at  $1.80@1.82H. 
Green  peas  have  gained  additional  strength  and 
close  very  firm. 

Dried  Peas. 

Market  is  lightly  stocked,  especially  with 
choice  qualities,  the  latter  being  salable  -to 
decided  advantage. 

Green  Peas,  California  $1  90  @2  00 

Niles  Peas   1  50  @1  60 

Hops. 

In  the  local  market  for  hops  there  are  no 
special  changes  to  record,  either  for  better  or 
worse.  There  are  few  hops  arriving  from  any 
quarter,  and  not  many  going  outward.  To 
purchase  freely  full  quotations  or  more  would 
have  to  be  paid,  while  if  stock  was  crowded  to 
sale  it  is  not  likely  that  full  current  figures 
could  be  realized. 

Good  to  choice,  1897  crop   12  @16 

A  New  York  authority  gives  under  recent 


date  the  following  review  of  the  hop  situa- 
tion : 

Receipts  have  run  very  much  lighter  this  week, 
and  more  than  half  of  the  arrivals  were  for  expor- 
tation direct.  The  movement  of  stock  abroad  has 
kept  up  on  a  scale  far  beyond  the  expectation  of 
dealers  on  this  side  of  the  water,  and  the  result  is 
a  rapidly  depleting  supply  in  this  country.  Late 
estimates  from  those  who  are  in  a  position  to 
know  place  the  amount  now  in  growers'  hands  in 
New  York  State  at  about  12,000  bales;  rarely  do 
any  estimates  run  higher.  On  the  Pacific  coast  it 
is  thought  that  25,000  bales  will  cover  all  the  lots 
remaining  in  first  hands.  There  is  a  fair  quantity 
of  stock  in  dealers'  hands  at  the  various  distribut- 
ing centers,  and  brewers  undoubtedly^have  quite 
a  good  many  hops,  but  the  total  holdings  as  com- 
pared with  the  probable  needs  of  our  home  brew- 
ing trade  from  now  until  another  crop  is  harvested 
are  very  light,  and  if  foreign  markets  continue  to 
call  for  additional  supplies  there  is  prospect  of  a 
shortage  and  perhaps  higher  prices.  London 
market  is  now  very  strong  and  advancing,  and 
advices  from  all  continental  countries  indicate 
stocks  nearly  exhausted.  On  our  local  market 
business  appears  to  be  quiet,  but  a  fair  quantity 
of  hops  is  being  delivered  to  brewers,  and  export- 
ers make  occasional  purchases.  Prices  are  firm 
throughout,  but  quotations  are  not  changed. 

Wool. 

There  is  not  much  doing  in  this  center,  but 
holders  continue  to  have  confidence,  and  show 
no  inclination  to  press  wools  to  sale,  where 
concessions  to  buyers  are  necessary  to  effect 
transfers.  Eastern  and  foreign  markets  show 
a  healthy  tone  and  considerable  activity.  One 
reason  for  the  lack  of  activity  in  the  local 
market  is  that  most  of  the  Eastern  manufac- 
turers are  fairly  well  stocked  for  the  time  be- 
ing with  the  classes  of  wools  held  here.  Some 
lively  trading  is  expected  in  California  wools 
the  coming  spring  and  summer.  . 

SPRING. 

Oregon  Valley  17  @18 

Oregon  Eastern,  choice  13  @15 

Oregon  Eastern,  fair  to  good  10  @12 

FALL. 

Middle  County,  free  10  @13 

Do      do     defective   9  @11 

Northern,  free  11  @14 

Do      defective  10  @11 

Southern  Mountain   9  @12 

San  Joaquin  defective   7  @  8!>4 

Hay  and  Straw. 

The  market  for  hay  has  shown  about  as 
much  firmness  the  current  week  as  at  any 
date  since  the  advanced  prices  recently  estab- 
lished have  been  in  force.  Light  stocks,  both 
here  and  at  interior  points,  have  much  to  do 
with  keeping  values  at  existing  levels,  al- 
though the  market  is  also  materially  affected 
at  present  by  weather  influences.  Straw  was 
without  quotable  change. 

Wheat  15  00@18  50 

Wheat  and  Oat  14  00@17  50 

Oat  14  00@17  00 

Barley  12  00@15  00 

Clover  11  00@13  00 

Stock  Hay  10  00@12  00 

Alfalfa  10  00®  11  50 

Compressed  15  00@18  50 

Straw,  f,  bale   40®  50 

MHlataff*. 

Bran  and  Middlings  are  in  larger  supply, 
and  are  now  obtainable  at  somewhat  lower 
figures  than  last  quoted.  Rolled  Barley  and 
Milled  Corn  were  held  in  the  main  at  higher 
figures  than  a  week  ago. 

Bran,  #  ton  20  50(321  50 

Middlings  22  00®24  00 

Barley,  Rolled  23  00®23  50 

Cornmeal  24  50@25  00 

Cracked  Corn  25  00@25  50 

Seeds. 

Little  doing  at  present  in  seeds  of  any  de- 
scription. Mustard  Seed  is  virtually  out  of 
stock.  Not  much  Flaxseed  offering,  either  on 
the  spot  or  to  arrive.   Alfalfa  Seed  is  obtain- 
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able  at  same  easy  rates  as  quoted  for  some 
time  past,  with  very  little  inquiry  observ- 
able. 

Per  ctl. 

Mustard,  Yellow  2  75@3  00 

Mustard,  Trieste  Seed  2  75@3  00 

Mustard,  Wild  Brown  2  00(82  25 

Flax  2  20®2  25 

Per  lb. 

Canary   2H©2X 

Rape  **®25s£ 

Hemp  254  (a>3H 

Alfalfa,  Utah  5*@6M 

Hags  and  Bagging. 

A  sailing  vessel  now  on  the  way  to  this  port 
from  Calcutta,  the  first  of  this  season's  fleet, 
has  7,000,000  wheat  bags  and  310,000  other 
bags,  besides  835,000  yards  Hessians.  There 
are  two  other  sailing  vessels  en  route  with 
bags.  A  large  steamer  has  been  chartered  to 
bring  a  cargo  of  bags  and  bagging  from  India 
to  this  market.  No  anxiety  need  be  enter- 
tained about  there  being  a  scarcity  of  bags 
for  the  coming  harvest.  Business  at  present 
is  of  a  light  order.  Asking  figures  are  with- 
out marked  change. 

Calcutta  Grain   bags,  buyer  July   —  ffl— 

Calcutta  Grain  bags,  22x38,  spot   5V4®  53£ 

State  Prison  bags,  per  100   5  30  @— 

Wool  sacks,  4  lb  30  W— 

Wool  sacks,  3V4  lb  27  ®— 

Gunnies  10  ffl— 

Bean  bags   4V4®  4* 

Fruit  sacks,  cotton   5Hffl  6H 

Hides.  Pelts  and  Tallow. 

A  slightly  firmer  feeling  has  been  developed 
in  this  market  for  Wet  Salted  Hides,  especi- 
ally for  Heavy  Steers.  Dry  Hides  are  ruling 
firm  at  previous  rates.  Pelts  are  commanding 
steady  figures.  Tallow  of  prime  to  choice 
quality  is  bringing  fairly  good  prices. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed,  can 
be  reiied  on  to  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all 
kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side 
brands  or  murrain,  are  not  always  readily 
placed  at  the  lower  quotations. 

Sound.  Culls. 
Heavy  Steers,  over  5«S  lbs  — 10^4@11  9H@10 
Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs. .  9V4@  —  8)*®— 
Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs...  9   ®  9%      8   @  8* 
Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs  9  @  9V4      8  @  8H 
Light  Cow  Hides.under  50  lbs  9   @  9Vi      8  @  8S4 

Wet  Salted  Kip   —  @10       —   @  9 

Wet  Salted  Veal  —  <§>10       —  @9 

Wet  Salted  Calf   —  @11       —  @10 

Dry  Hides   17@17*  13tf@14 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs.  14@15       —  @11 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs  18@20       16  @17 

Horse  Hides,  large  2  25@2  75 

Horse  Hides,  medium  2  00@2  25 

Horse  Hides,  small  25  @50 

Colts'  Hides  25  @50 

Pelts,  long  wool,  per  skin  90  @1  30 

Pelts,  medium,  per  skin  70  @90 

Pelts,  short  wool,  per  skin  40  @70 

Pelts,  shearling,  per  skin  20  @30 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer  25  @30 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium  —  @20 

Deer  Skins,  thin  wider  —  @10 

Elk  Hides   8  @10 

Tallow,  good  quality   3  ffl  3V4 

Tallow,  No.  2   2  @  2* 

Goat  Skins,  perfect  20  @37H 

Goat  Skins,  damaged  10  @20 

Kid  Skins   5  @10 

Honey. 

Market  is  ruling  steady  for  choice  to  select 
qualities  of  both  Comb  and  Extracted,  but 
more  especially  for  the  latter,  owing  to  light 
stocks  and  a  fair  demand,  both  on  local  ac- 
count and  for  shipment.  Increased  quantities 
are  expected  to  be  consumed  in  the  course  of 
a  few  weeks,  owing  to  observance  of  Jewish 
holidays.  Dark  grades  are  not  readily  salable, 
and  where  custom  is  secured  for  this  sort, 
very  low  prices  have  to  be  accepted. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid  4V4@  5 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   3H@  4 

Dark  Tule   ...  13£@  2* 

White  Comb,  l-tt>  frames   7K®  9!4 

Amber  Comb   4  @6 

Beeswax. 

Not  much  on  market,  and  there  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  the  slightest  possibility  of  there 
being  any  excess  of  stocks  during  the  balance 
of  the  season. 

Fair  to  choice,  *  lb  24  @27 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 

Market  for  Beef  continues  about  as  last 
quoted,  with  spot  supplies  not  very  heavy, 
but  at  the  same  time  sufficient  for  the  exist- 
ing limited  demand.  Mutton  is  only  in  mod- 
erate receipt,  and  for  prime  to  choice  the  mar- 
ket is  firm  at  the  quotations  noted,  with 
prospects  of  an  advance  at  an  early  day.  Hogs 
were  not  in  as  liberal  supply  as  preceding 
week,  and  for  choice,  large  and  hard,  prices 
were  a  little  higher.  Hogs  ranging  from  150 
to  225  pounds  were  most  sought  after. 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  #  lb   6  @  6% 

Beef,  2d  quality   5K@  6 

Beef,  3d  quality   4   ®  5 

Mutton— ewes,  6V4@7c;  wethers   7  ffl  7H 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  medium   4  @  4Vb 

Hogs,  small   3V4@  3% 

Hogs,  large  hard   4  ffl  4'i 

Hogs,  soft  and  feeders   3\i@  3Yi 

Hogs,  country  dressed   4H@  4& 

Veal,  small,*  lb   6  ffl  7H 

Veal,  large,  fl  lb   6K@  7 

Lamb,  *  lb   7  @  8 

Poultry. 

For  old  poultry  of  nearly  every  description, 
and  especially  for  Old  Chickens,  the  market 
was  quite  unfavorable  for  receivers  and  pro- 
ducers. Eastern  poultry  interfered  with  the 
sale  of  ordinary  domestic.  Choice  young  stock 
was  in  very  light  supply  and  brought  as  a 
rule  good  prices,  Fryers,  Broilers,  Young 
Ducks,  Goslings  and  Young  Pigeons  being 
each  and  all  in  good  request. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  *  lb  10  @  13 

Turkeys,  live  hens,  *  lb  10  ®  11 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers   9  ®  10 

Hens,  Cal.,  #  doz  3  50@4  50 

Roosters,  old  3  25@3  50 

Roosters,  young,  (full-grown)  4  50@5  50 

Fryers  5  00®  5  50 

Broilers,  large  5  00®5  50 

Broilers,  small  4  00<ff4  50 

Ducks,  young,  *  doz  7  50@8  00 

Ducks,  old  3  50®4  50 


Geese,  *  pair  1  25@1  50 

Goslings,  *  pair  2  50@3  00 

Pigeons,  Old,  *  doz   90@1  00 

Pigeons  Young  1  50®  1  75 

Batter. 

Buyers  have  been  able  to  operate  the  cur- 
rent "week  to  a  little  better  advantage  than 
at  date  of  last  review.  Arrivals  of  fresh  were 
on  the  increase,  and  the  market  lacked  firm- 
ness, as  is  almost  invariably  the  case  at  this 
time  of  year,  but  the  absence  of  strength  was 
more  particularly  confined  to  butter  unsuited 
to  the  most  particular  trade.  There  was  no 
noteworthy  surplus  of  strictly  select,  either 
in  squares  or  rolls.  Stocks  of  packed  butter 
are  very  light,  and  are  composed  at  present 
almost  wholly  of  Eastern  tub. 

Creamery  extras,  V  lb   24  @25 

Creamery  firsts   23  @24 

Creamery  seconds  22  @23 

Dairy  select   22  @23 

Dairy  seconds  19  (321 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy  —  ffl — 

Mixed  store  15  @18 

Creamery  in  tubs  22  @24 

Pickled  roll  —  @— 

Dairy  in  tubs  —  @— 

Firkin,  Cal.,  choice  to  select  22  @24 

Firkin,  common  to  fair  17  @20 

Cheese. 

Market  is  weak,  quotations  showing  mod- 
erate reduction.  Neither  receipts  nor  spot 
supplies  are  especially  heavy,  but  holders  are 
anxious  to  effect  sales  so  as  to  prevent  accu- 
mulations, feeling  confident  that  there  will  be 
no  improvement  in  prices  in  the  near  future. 
The  shrinkage  incurred  in  the  weight  of  new 
cheese  is  also  against  holding. 

California  fancy  flat,  new   9H@10!* 

California,  good  to  choice   8V4@  9% 

California,  fair  to  good   ...  7V4ffl  8H 

California  Cheddar   9V4@11 

California,  "  Young  Americas"   9  fflll 

Eggs- 

More  demoralization  has  been  seldom  wit- 
nessed in  the  egg  market  than  has  been  ex- 
perienced since  last  review.  Prices  have  tum- 
bled during  the  week  7@Se  per  doz.  Increased 
arrivals,  anxiety  of  sellers  and  timidity  of 
buyers  combined  to  make  a  very  sick  market. 
In  addition  to  all  local  conditions  having  a  de- 
pressing effect,  four  carloads  of  Eastern  were 
landed  here,  and  on  these  a  heavy  loss  was 
sustained.  Market  closed  fairly  steady  at  the 
decline. 

California,  select,  large  white  and  fresh..  12^@13 
California,  select,  irreg  ular  color  &  size.ll  @12 

California,  good  to  choice  store  10  ®11 

California,  common  to  fair  store  —  ® — 

Oregon,  prime  —  @— 

Held  Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading.—  @ — 
Local  Cold  storage  eggs  —  @— 

Vegetables. 

Onion  market  has  been  showing  a  little 
easier  tone.  The  tolerably  stiff  prices  lately 
ruling  on  this  vegetable  have  caused  buyers  to 
operate  very  slowly.  About  500  crates  of  Onions 
were  landed  here  this  week  from  Australia. 
While  early  spring  vegetables  were  in  large 
supply,  receipts  were  on  the  increase,  especi- 
ally of  Peas  and  Tomatoes  from  the  Los 
Angeles  section,  and  prices  were  at  a  little 
lower  range  than  a  week  ago. 

Asparagus,  ft  D>   15®  30 

Beans,  String,  *  lb   15®  20 

Beans,  Lima,  V  B>   — ®  — 

Beans,  Refuge,  fib   — @  — 

Beans,  Wax,  *  fb   — @  — 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  $  100    70®  80 

Cauliflower,  ■  doz   60®  70 

Corn,  Green,     sack   — @  — 

Corn,  Alameda,  $  crate   — @  — 

Cucumbers.  Alameda,  *  box   — @  — 

Egg  Plant,  V  lb   15®  20 

Garlic,  $tt   2*@  3W 

Mushrooms,  Buttons,  1>  lb   12W@  18 

Mushrooms,  Wild,  ¥  lb   6®  10 

Okra,  Dried,  *  lb   12K@  15 

Onions,  Yellow,  good  to  choice   2  60®  2  80 

Onions,  Yellow,  cut   1  75®  2  25 

Peas,  Sweet,  Garden,  *  B>   7®  9 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  *  ft   20®  25 

Rhubarb,  $  box    — @  — 

Squash,  Summer,  fl  lb   — @  — 

Tomatoes,  f,  box  or  crate    50®  1  00 

Potatoes. 

The  generally  firm  tone  noted  as  existing  in 
the  potato  market  at  date  of  last  review  has 
since  given  way  to  an  easier  feeling,  owing  to 
rather  large  arrivals  from  Oregon.  Choice  to 
select  table  potatoes  are  in  only  moderate 
supply,  however,  and  there  is  no  likelihood  of 
stocks  of  this  sort  proving  excessive  during 
the  next  few  months.  Early  seed  potatoes 
are  being  steadily  held,  but  there  is  no  brisk 
movement  in  them  at  present.  Sweets  were 
offered  sparingly,  but  inquiry  was  also  light. 

Early  Rose,  River,  f.  cental   70®  80 

Peerless,  River   — @  — 

Reds  River   50®  60 

Garnet  Chile,  Mission   — ®  — 

Burbanks,  Salinas   75@l  15 

Burbanks,  River.  *  sack   60®  80 

Burbanks,  Petaluma  and  Tomales,  $  ctl   70®  85 

Burbanks,  Oregon.  *  cental   70@1  10 

Garnet  Chile,  Oregon   — @  — 

Sweet  River,  «  cental   —ffl  — 

Sweet  Merced  1  00®  1  12K 


The  Stockton  Reversible  Disc  Harrow. 


The  Fruit  Market. 


Fresh  Fruits. 

The  market  for  fresh  fruits  presents  very 
little  of  special  interest  to  record.  Apples  are 
the  only  fruit  in  a  fresh  state  now  offering, 
aside  from  citrus.  For  this  late  date  in  the 
season,  Apples  are  in  fair  supply,  but  as  is 
reasonable  to  expect  at  this  time  of  year,  most 
offerings  are  only  of  fair  to  medium  quality. 
The  demand  is  rather  slow,  and  especially  for 
the  more  common  sorts  custom  is  not  readily 
obtainable.  Sales  of  common  to  fairly  good 
were  mainly  within  range  of  35@50c,  while 
good  to  choice  found  custom  in  a  wholesale 
way  at  a  quotable  range  of  75crietl.00  per  box. 
Strictly  select,  running  four  tiers  to  the  box, 
commanded  |i.35@L50,  latter  figure  being 
mainly  for  red  of  high  grade.  Fancy  Virginia 
Greenings  would  probably  have  commanded 
an  advance  on  highest  figure  above  noted,  but 
there  were  no  offerings  of  this  sort  observed 
on  the  market.  Strawberries  have  not  put  in 
an  appearance  up  to  this  writing,  but  with 


FURNISHED  WITH  SOLID  OR 
SECTIONAL  DISCS. 

The  only  DISC  HARROW  on  the  market  that  can 
be  reversed  without  removing  a  bolt  or  taking  apart. 
Reverses  by  simply  operating  a  lever. 

Can  be  used  with  extension  arms,  which  can  be 
adjusted  to  leave  a  space  of  4  to  6  feet  between  the 
gangs,  enabling  the  driver  to  cultivate  near  the  trees 
or  vines  without  inju'y.  as  the  levers  can  be  locked 
parallel  with  the  frame,  thereby  leaving  no  obstruction. 

WNote  our  patent  reversing  and  adjusting  lever. 

H.  C.Shaw  Plow  Works, 

STOCKTON,  CAL. 


TANKS! 


When  you  buy  a  Water  Tank  get  one 
that  will  not  dry  out  and  shrink. 


Patent  Non=Shrinking  Water  Tank, 

The  only  one  suitable  for  dry,  hot  climates.  COSTS  HO  MORE  THAN  C0MM0W. 
Ask  your  dealer,  or  write  to 
PrtCIFIC  TANK  CO.,  Sole  Manufacturers, 
City  Unices:  33  HI  Al  l    STREET  SAN  FKANCIsCO. 


favorable  weather,  such  as  was  experienced 
the  past  week,  berries  are  likely  to  be  on  mar- 
ket at  an  early  day. 

Apples,  fancy,  4-tier.  V  box   1  25®  1  50 

Apples,  choice,  4-tier,  ¥  box   75®  1  00 

Apples,  fair  to  good,  50-ft  box   50®  75 

Apples,  common  to  fair,  f  box   35®  50 

Dried  Emits. 
The  local  market  for  cured  and  evaporated 
fruits  has  developed  no  important  changes 
since  last  review.  There  is  some  movement 
in  Prunes,  but  only  at  low  figures,  values  re- 
maining without  quotable  change.  The  mar- 
ket for  40-50's  continues  much  firmer  than  for 
the  medium  sizes,  large  Prunes  being  in  very 
light  slock.  The  small  sizes,  90-100's,  are 
more  readily  salable  at  full  current  rates 
than  are  the  different  grades  running  from 
60's  to  90's,  the  latter  kinds  being  in 
heaviest  supply.  Aside  from  the  business  in 
Prunes,  there  is  little  doine,  either  in  the 
way  of  transfers  from  first  hands  or  in  sales 
by  jobbers.  Quotable  values  for  the  different 
sorts  remain  as  last  stated,  but  for  most 
kinds  strength  is  lacking.  Supplies,  aside 
from  Prunes  and  Peaches,  are,  however,  of 
rather  light,  proportions,  and  should  an  active 
demand  set  in,  it  would  be  by  no  means  phe- 
nomenal for  the  market  to  develop  a  fairly 
healthy  tone. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  In  sacks,  per  ft   5^@  6 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   6H®— 

Apricots,  Moorpark   7   @  9 

Apples,  In  boxes   7  ®  1\i 

Figs,  fancy  pressed   8  ®10 

Nectarines,  White   4H@  5 

Nectarines,  Red   4H®  5 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   4  <8>  4V4 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   5  @  6 

Peaches,  peeled,  in  boxes   9  @12 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy .  7  ffl— 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts   4V4®  6 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts         4  @5 

Pears,  peeled  and  sliced   —  @— 

Plums,  pitted   4K®  5* 

Prunes,  in  sacks,  40— 50's   5  @  5X 

50— 80's   3M@  3* 

60— 70's   2X@  S 

70— 80's   iH® 

80-90's   2  @  2H 

90— 100's   IX®  2 

Above  figures  arc  on  basis  of  -2%(d.3c  for  4 
sizes.  Prunes  in  boxes,  He  higher  for  25-tt>  boxes, 
He  higher  for  50-ft  boxes. 

4  sizes  Santa  Claras  and  equal   23f@  3 

4  sizes  San  Joaquin  anil  Northern  2X® — 

Prunes,  Silver   5  @  8 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apricots,  ordinary  4   ®  b% 

Apples,  sliced   3(4®  4 

Apples,  quartered   3H@  4 

Figs,  Black   2   @  3% 

Figs,  White   3  ®4 

Peaches,  unpeeled   3  @4 

Plums,  unpitted   I   ®  IH 

The  following  report  of  the  dried  fruit  mar- 
ket in  the  East  comes  through  by  recent  mail 
from  New  York : 

Demand  has  been  more  active  this  week  and 
market  for  nearly  all  grades  of  apples  has  shown 
slight  improvement.  Kvaporated  are  held  at  8H® 
8*4c  for  prime  wood-dried,  though  wire  dried  aver- 
age He  or  more  loner.  Choice  to  fancy  have  had 
jobbing  sales  in  range  of  83£(n.9!4c,  rarely  higher 
for  extra  fancy.  Stock  grading  below  prime  re- 
ceives little  attention  Sun-dried  have  been  rather 
slow,  except  Southern  sliced,  which  have  a  fair 
call,  though  offerings  are  light  and  stock  held 
about  steady  in  price.  Chops  have  had  a  fair  in- 
quiry and  rule  Hrm  at  full  late  prices,  and  waste  is 
firm  at  2J£c,  with  some  holders  asking  2'sC.  Small 
fruits  are  in  limited  demand,  but  demand  moder- 
ate and  market  quiet  and  unchanged.  California 
fruit  has  been  quite  plenty  and  desirable  stock 
has  met  a  fairly  active  demand  at  full  late  prices. 

Apricots,  Cal.  Moorpark.  1897,  per  lb          7  @11 

Apricots,  Cal.  Royal,  1897,  per  lb   5*@  8« 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1897,  peeled,  per  lb  10  @17 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1897,  unpeeled,  per  lb   5%mi0 

Pears,  Cal.,  1897,  per  lb   6  @10 

Prunes,  Cal.,  1897,  per  lb   3  ®  8 

Raisins. 

The  market  in  this  center  is  not  showing 
much  life.  Occasional  sales  are  made  from 
primary  points,  but  the  movement  is  decid- 
edly small  in  the  aggregate  as  compared  with 
the  quantity  offering.  Choice  are  being,  as  a 
rule,  steadily  held,  but  rain-damaged  are 
offering  at  irregularand  generally  low  figures. 
A  New  York  journal  says  under  date  of  the 
8th  inst.  :  "California  raisins  are  growing  in 
favor  with  buyers,  about  five  carloads  having 
changed  hands  yesterday.  Stocks  of  choice 
fruit  are  extremely  light,  a  greater  percent- 
age of  holdings  being  rain-damaged."  It  is 
rather  late  to  expect  any  active  movement 
eastward,  but  larger  quantities  may  move 
outward  in  the  spring  and  summer  months 
than  is  now  generally  thought  probable. 


F.  O.  B.   FRESNO  DELIVERY. 

Imperial  Clusters,  per  box   —  @  — 

Dehesa  Clusters,  per  box   —  ffl  — 

Fancy  Clusters,  per  box   —  ®  — 

Boxes,  London  layers,  20-ft  box   1  00®  1  10 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 

Loose  Muscatel,  4-crown,  f  ft  3H@4 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown  3  @3J< 

Loose  Muscatel,  2-crown  lii@2 

Sultanas  3M@3H 

Seedless  Muscatel  2  @2K 

Dried  Grapes    1  %®2 

Citrus  Emits. 

Oranges  were  in  more  than  ample  supply  to 
accommodate  the  immediate  demand,  which 
was  far  from  being  active.  For  choice  the 
market  was  fairly  firm  at  existing  rates,  but 
defective  stock,  frosted  or  otherwise  seriously 
faulty,  was  salable  only  at  very  low  prices, 
being  wholly  neglected  by  most  buyers. 
Navels  sold  at  auction  at  a  wide  range,  ~bc(?t 
12.25  per  box,  as  to  quality,  quantity  and 
brand.  Lemons  remained  plentiful  as  com- 
pared with  the  inquiry,  and  only  very  select 
qualities  brought  satisfactory  figures. 
Oranges— Navel  T»  box   1  00®  2  50 

Seedlings   75®  1  25 

Lemons— Cal.,  select,  ^  box   2  00®  2  25 

Cal.,  good  to  choice   1  25®  1  75 

Cal.,  common  to  good   75®  1  25 

Limes— Mexican,  *  box   5  50®  6  00 

Cal..  small  box   75®  1  25 

Targerines,  »  box   75®  1  25 

Grape  fruit,  v  crate    ®   

Nuts. 

There  are  not  enough  of  either  almonds  or 
walnuts  now  offering  in  this  center  to  admit 
of  wholesale  transactions.  In  a  small  jobbing 
way,  tolerably  firm  prices  are  being  realized. 
Peanuts  are  in  fair  supply  and  are  offering  at 
figures  about  the  same  as  last  quoted. 

California  Almonds,  papershell   7V4@  8H 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   5V4®  3V4 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   8  @  3% 

Walnuts  White,  paper  shell   6M®  7 

Walnuts  White,  soft  shell   6M®  7 

j  Walnuts  White,  Cal.,  standard   5  @  6% 

Chestnuts,  Cal.  Italian   8  @9 

Peanuts,  Cal.,  fair  to  prime   4  @  i% 

Peanuts,  Eastern  hand-picked   5  @  6 

Pine  Nuts   7   ffl  8 


Prices  quoted  in  this  review  are  intended, 
unless  otherwise  specified,  to  represent  whole- 
sale values,  obtainable  on  offerings  from  the 
producer,  and  on  round  lots  delivered  at  San 
Francisco.    The  reviews  of  the  markets  are 
for  the  week  ending  Wednesday  noon,  while 
quotations  are  based  on  values  current  on 
]  above  dates.    It  is  the  aim  of  Toe  Pacific 
j  IifKAi.  Press  to  have  its  quotations  represent 
[  as  nearly  as  possible  the  existing  values.  It 
I  should   be   remembered,  however,   that  at 
I  times,  owing  to  the  superior  merit  of  offer- 
;  ings,  undue  competition  between  buyers,  or 
j  other  reasons,  higher  figures  are  realized  than 
;  are  justified  as  quotations.    On  the  other 
j  hand,  produce  of  decidedly  inferior  quality  is 
apt  to  be  sold  at  less  than  lowest  figures. 


Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals  and 
other  California  products  for  the  past  week 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

4)  General  Commission  Merchants,  + 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  S.  F. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

WPersonal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 

Interest. 
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DANDY  STEEL  PLOW  DOUBLETREES. 

PRICE  PER  SET.  $!. 
HOOKER    &  CO., 

16  l>\N  18  DB1  MM  ST.,  BAN  FRANCISCO. 

LEE  D.  CRAIG, 

Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  MONTGOMERY  STKr.KT. 

Bet.  California  and  Pine,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 
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and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  compared  with 
corresponding  time  the  previous  year,  are  as 
follows : 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  M-sks  113 

Wheat,  ctls   63 

Barley,  ctls   36 

Oats,  ctls   8 

Corn,  ctls   5 

Rye,  ctls   1 

Beans,  ska   12 

Potatoes,  sks   20 

Onions,  sks   3 

Hay,  tons   2 

Wool,  bales  

Hops,  bales  


472 
398 

lie 

783 
921 
100 
,854 
,856 
,331 
205 
242 
1 


Since  Same  Time 
July  1,  '97.  Last  Year. 


3,168,660 
8,032,295 
3,817,546 
463,974 
219,708 
27,798 
465,434 
745,480 
83,073 
90,955 
49,417 
7,693 


4,065,974 
9,681.428 
4,074,581 
462,663 
168,997 
1 17,297 
435,367 
754,836 
98,410 
96,1-94 
38,734 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  M-sks   97,432 

Wheat,  ctls   58,429 

Barley,  ctls   9,189 

Oats,  ctls   112 

Corn,  ctls   414 

Beans,  sks   2,656 

Hay,  bales   648 

Wool,  tbs  

Hops,  tbs   55,616 

Honey,  cases  

Potatoes,  pkgs   1,215 


Since 

Same  Time 

July  1,  '97. 

Last  Year. 

2,025,362 

3,034,128 

7,771,572 

9,095,860 

2,688,483 

3,182,330 

11,493 

24,404 

29,151 

11,727 

257,182 

271,611 

55,822 

40,262 

13,139,776 

9,100,249 

908,486 

907,713 

6,435 

2,049 

165,9^9 

56,406 

California   Dried    Fruit   at  New 
York. 


New  York,  February  16.— California  dried  fruits, 
steady.  Evaporated  Apples,  common,  5@7%c  per 
pound;  prime  wire  tray,  8!4c;  wood  dried  prime, 
8!*c;  choice,  8%c;  fancy,  9(S9yic.  Prunes, 
3<&8c  per  pound.  Apricots,  Royal.  by,(aiV/,c;  Moor- 
park,  9@llc.  Peaches,  unpeeled,  5#.9c;  peeled, 
I2@20c.  

"The  reason  so  many  people  lose  their 
wisdom  teeth  early,"  said  a  dentist, 
"  is  because  they  do  not  attend  to  them 
properly.  They  are  so  far  back  in  the 
mouth  that  the  toothbrush  does  not 
touch  them  in  the  usual  perfunctory 
cleaning,  and  particles  of  food  are  left 
there  to  decay.  A  soft  cloth  kept 
ready  to  supplement  the  work  of  the 
brush  will  be  found  of  great  advan- 
tage."   

SPRAYING  FRUIT  TREES. 
The  question  of  spraying  fruit  trees  to  pre- 
vent the  depredations  of  insect  pests  and 
fungus  diseases  is  no  longer  an  experiment, 
but  a  necessity. 


A  Woman  Florist. 


Our  readers  will  do  well  to  write  Wm. 
Stahl,  Quincy,  111.,  and  get  his  catalogue  de- 
scribing twenty-one  styles  of  Spraying  Out- 
fits and  full  treatise  on  spraying  the  different 
fruit  and  vegetable  crops,  which  may  be  had 
for  the  asking  and  contains  much  valuable  in- 
formation. 

Straw  Burning  Boilers  and 
Engines. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  advertisement  in 
another  column  of  the  Bay  City  Iron  Works, 
Oakland.  P.  I.  Matthews,  the  proprietor,  has 
made  a  careful  study  of  the  important  re- 
quirements of  a  first-class  portable  boiler  and 
engine  for  the  special  use  of  farmers  in  the 
threshing  field.  While  more  particularly 
adapted  to  the  burning  of  straw,  other  fuel 
can  be  used  equally  well.  For  details  and 
prices  see  ad.  and  send  for  circulars. 


Sufferers  from  Coughs,  Sore  Throat,  etc., 
should  be  constantly  supplied  with  "Brown's 
Bronchial  Troches.    Avoid  imitations. 


"What  is  a  prodigy?"  asked  the 
youngest  boarder.  "A  prodigy  is 
something  rare,"  explained  the  eldest 
boarder.  "Yes,"  Ashbury  Peppers 
chimed  in.  "A  rare  steak  would  be  a 
prodigy  in  a  boarding-house." — Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer. 


5  jg  EN  TS 


c*  DEWEY,STR0NG&CO  *s- 
33Q  MARKET  ST.  S.  F". 


TREE  WASH,  OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 
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EVER BLOOMING 

ROSES 

Bed.  White,  Pink.  Yellow  and 
Blush 


FOR 


I  On 


ALL  WILL  BLOOM  THIS  SUMMER. 

Send  10  cents  for  the  above  Five  colors  of  Roses.  I 
want  to  show  you  samples  of  the  Roses  I  grow,  hence 
this  offer.     My  jcreitt  Magazine  "How  To  Grow 
Flowers*'  three  months  FREE  with  every  order. 
THE  STAR  EIGHT  EVER-BLOOMING 

  =ROSES  FOR  25  CENTS. 

Star  of  Gold,  deep  golden  yellow.  Nnowlluke,  pure 
snow  white,  always  in  bloom.  Bridesmaid,  the  best 
pink  rose,  lovely  buds.  Crimson  Itcrtder,  rich  velvety 
crimson  in  large  clusters.  Mrs.  Plerpont  Morgan, 
delicate  shell  pink,  very  fragrant.  Kmpress  of  China, 
ever-blooming  pink  rose,  either  bush  or  climber. 
Clothllde  Houpfrt,  t  he  great  garden  or  pot  rose.  Fran- 
clska  Krueer,  coppery  yellow  and  shadesof  crimson. 

Some  Special  BARGAINS  In  Flower  Collections. 
8  Hibiscus  :  1  Palm  ;  1  Jasemine,  ....  .  25  cts 
6  Begonias  Choicest-Flowering  varieties,  .  .  .  25cte 
8  of  the  loveliest  fragrant  everblooming  Roses,  .  25cts 
8  Hardy  Hoses,  each  one  diffrent.  fine  for  garden,  25cts 
8  Finest  Flowering  Geranium ns,  double  or  single,25ctB 
8  Oarnations.Uie"DivineFlower"allcolors,  .  26cts 
8  Prize  Winning  Chrysanthemums, world-beaters,25cts 
8  Assorted  Plants,  suitablefor  pots  or  the  yard,  .  25cts 
8  Beautiful  Coleus.  will  make  a  charming  bed,  .  26cts 

8  Sweet-Scented  Double  Tube  Roses  25cts 

8  Lovely  Fuchias.  double  and  Single  25  cts 

10  Lovely  Oladiolas,  the  prettiest  flower  grown,  .  25cts 
12  Superb  Large-Flowered  Pansy  Plants,   .    .    .26  cts 

SPECIAL  OFFER.— Any  6  sets  for  $1.00  :  half  of  any 
5  sets   60cts.   I  guarantee  satisfaction.   Once  a  cus- 
tomer, always  one.   Catalogue  Free. 
MISS  ELLA  V.  It  AIM".,  Box65Sprlncneld,  Ohio. 


Prof.  Burton  has  published  an  in- 
teresting collection  of  statistics  which 
prove  the  influence  that  magnetism  is 
exerting  in  proving  phenomena,  which 
otherwise  would  be  inexplicable.  Among 
other  things,  he  shows  that  in  making 
a  railroad  running  east  and  west,  as 
many  as  thirteen  steel  rails  will  become 
crystallized  and  break,  before  one  rail 
on  a  north  and  south  track  is  similarly 
affected.  This  is  due  to  the  generation 
of  magnetism  by  frictinn,  and  to  the 
fact  that  in  the  former  instance  the 
polarity  of  magnetic  current  is  resisted 
in  the  rush  of  the  train;  whereas  in  the 
latter  case  it  is  undisturbed. 


People  who  are  fond  of  sea  bathing 
in  summer  should  know  that  in  winter 
a  most  effective  and  yet  simple  sub- 
stitute for  sea  water  is  a  cup  of  rock 
salt  dissolved  in  warm  water,  and 
added  to  the  bath.  A  warm  salt  bath 
of  this  kind  is  the  most  refreshing 
tonic  for  an  exhausted  body.  But 
don't  go  out  of  doors  after  taking  it; 
just  before  going  to  bed  is  the  right 
time. 

The  value  of  the  instruments  and 
machinery  during  '97  for  scientific  pur- 
poses exported  from  the  United  States 
was  $3,054,453,  which  was  an  increase 
of  half  a  million  dollars  as  compared 
with  the  exports  in  '96. 

To  find  his  place  and  fill  it  is  success 
for  a  man. — Phillips  Brooks. 
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0SB°MPLEMtms  the    nADNE.ir    OF  FARM 


i  Columbia  Flexible  and  Reversible  Disc  Harrows, 
It  is  the  largest  com-  Columbia  Inclined  Corn  Harvester  and  Binder, 


Rival  Uisc  Harrows, 
Sulky  Spring-Tooth  Harrows, 

plete  linVof  femm»cMn.'  Columbia  Mower,  (1  &  2 -horse)  Spring-Tooth  Harrows, 

ery  manufactured  by  an  v  single  Columbia  Grain  Harvester  and  Binder,  Adjustable  Peg-Tooth  Harrows, 

concern  in  the  world  embraces:  Co/umbfa  Reaper,    Mo.  8  Reaper,    Ail-Stccl  Tedders,      Combination  Harrows, 

All-Steel  Self  Dump  Rakes,  All-Steel  Hand  Dump  Rakes,  Horse  Hoe  Cultivators,  etc. 

Every  machine  is  fully  warranted  and^s  the  host  of  its  class  that  can  he  produced  with  good  mater- 
ial, complete  equipment,  superior  skill  and  long  experience. 


The  Cut  here  Shown  X  Osborne  Columbia 

We  have  made  it  a  Perfect  Harrow  and  consequently  it  "Cg-  #  OHIO  ntMrruvVm 

HAS  NO  EQUAL  on  the  market.   The  frame,  tooth  beams  and  teeth  nre  made  Irom  high  - 

n__r*  d  „   on  rboni/ eel  steel,  and  are  light  and  strong  beyond  Com- 

uon  t  Buy  until  you  par]Son.  with  the  top  levertheteeth  can  he  set  at  any 
have  seen  pur  desired  angle— forward  to  tear  up  deep,  straight  for  all 
local  Agent.  ordinary  work,  or  slanting  back  to  smootho  the  surface. 

Especially  desirable  for  harrowing  trashy  ground  as  It  If*  self  cleaning— just  simply 
throw  the  lever  clear  forward  and  it's  done.        —        _    nonnnur  o  e%ft 
Dsedlnl,  2, 3or4  sections-.IO  tfSli  teeth  toeach      U.  IVIm  Ui>tfUKNt  tk  trt/» 
section.  Perfect  smoother  and  seed  bed  maker.  AUBURN,  N.  Y. 


LOOK... 


for  our  ad, 
NEXT 
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ACENTS  WANTED 


For  all  soils,  all  work. 
Crushes,  cuts,  lifts,  pulverizes,  turns,  levels 
the  soil  in  one  operation. 
Cast  steel  and  wrought  iron— practically  indestructible^ 
Cheapest  riding  harrow  on  earth.    $8.00  and  up. 

1  litis,  If  the  agent  in  your  3ectlon  has  not  called  on  you,  or  If  there  is  no  agent  t/iere,  communicate 

pamphlet        direct  with  me.  Note  that  I  deliver  on  cars  in  SAN  Fit  anoihoo  and  CHICAGO. 

mailed  free.  <»«iiii__*  >,  -■ 

Mention  thi.  p-p.r.        DU AN E  H.  NASH,  Sole  MTr.,  SSnS*  c'aTa/|rt!,ec'h.oa«o. 
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TWENTY  -  EIGHTH  YEAR. 

Office.  330  Market  Street. 


The  view  presented  herewith  represen 
bean   threshing  by    machine    in  Ventura 
county.    The  scene  is  hardly  as  picturesque 
as  the  old  style  of  threshing  floor  upon  which 
the  beans  were  beaten    out  by  the  feet  of 
horses  and  the  crush  of  wagon  wheels  passing 
repeatedly  over  them.     But  even  the  old 
threshing  floor  has  recently  lost  much  of  its 
picturesqueness.    The  frequent  use  of  disc 
harrows  upon  the  layer  of  beans,  as  gathered 
from  the  field  with  hay  rakes,  etc.,  has  in 
itself  too   many  suggestions  of  novel  im- 
plements to  be  entitled  to  rank  as  antique. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  old  things  are  pass- 
ing away  in  beans  as  in  other  affairs  of  life. 
At  the  present  time,  in  the  chief  bean  dis- 
tricts, the  threshing  floor  has  been  largely  super- 
seded  by  the  steam  threshing  outfit  like  that 
shown    in    the    engraving,    which .  is  reproduced 
from  our  new  book   on  "California  Vegetables." 
The  work  is  done  for    many    growers   by  one 
outfit  which  goes  from  farm  to  farm  and  threshes 
according  to  contract  price  as  the  grain  threshers 
do.    The  bean  grower  has,  however,  a  standing  ad- 
vantage over  the  bean  thresher  which  the  grain 
grower  does  not  usually  possess.     A  threshing  floor 
can  be  easily  made,  and  animals  usually  had  at  low 


Chalco.  America.  Apple. 

NEW    HYBRID    PLUMS    BY   LUTHER    BURBANK    OF   SANTA  ROSA. 


New  Plums  by  Luther  Burbank. 


Recently  we  alluded  to  Mr.  Burbank's  latest  an- 
nouncement of  his  "new  creations  "  in  fruits  and 
flowers;  herewith  are  shown  engravings  of  new  plums 
which  he  offers  for  trial  for  the  first  time  this  year. 

The  new  plum  named  "  Apple  "  was  the  most  nota- 
ble in  a  lot  of  some  25,000  plum  seedlings  and  was 
heavily  loaded  with  fruit  when  only  two  years  old. 
It  was  named  "Apple"  from  its  close  resemblance 
to  that  fruit  in  form,  color  and  rare  keeping  quali- 


of  Japan  plums,  and  many  times  larger  than  the 
native  American  varieties.  It  is  glossy,  coral-red, 
with  light  yellow  flesh  of  delicious  flavor.  It  ripens 
in  Santa  Rosa  July  20,  two  or  three  weeks  before 
"Burbank."  In  growth  and  general  appearance 
the  tree  is  like  the  American  plums,  having  rather 
drooping,  slender  branches  and  less  robust  growth 
than  the  Japanese,  and  yet  is  a  good  grower  and 
exceedingly  prolific. 

The  third  of  the  group,  " Chalco,"  is  a  peculiar 
triumph  of  the  hybridizer's  patience.  It  is  a  Simoni- 


BEAN    THRESHER   AT    WORK    NEAR   SANTA    PAULA,    VENTURA   COUNTY— FROM    "CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES. 


rates,  so  that  the  bean  thresher  is  continually  in 
competition  with  the  threshing  floor,  and  if  his  price 
does  not  meet  the  growers'  views  he  cannot  get  con- 
tracts. But  the  advantage  is  not  all  on  the  side  of 
the  grower.  Although  the  floor  is  cheaply  used, 
there  is  considerable  risk  about  it,  for  a  shower  of 
rain  on  the  floor  during  threshing  is  very  likely  to 
result  in  stained  beans,  which  have  to  be  sold  for 
what  they  will  bring  as  stock  feed.  The  floored 
product  is  also  apt  to  contain  too  much  dirt,  and  it  is 
harder  to  sell  "  doby  "  at  bean  prices  than  it  used  to 
be.  On  the  whole,  the  machine- threshed  bean  is 
brighter  and  cleaner,  and  recent  improvements  in 
the  thresher  have  reduced  the  bean-cracking  to  a 
minimum.  The  business-like  outfit  shown  in  the  en- 
graving may  therefore  be  taken  as  a  characteristic 
feature  of  our  great  bean  industry  in  its  present  form. 


ties.  It  averages  about  2$  inches  in  diameter,  and 
is  striped  and  mottled  like  Imperial  Gage  until  nearly 
ripe,  when  it  turns  to  a  deep  reddish  purple.  The 
superlatively  rich,  high  flavored,  sweet  or  subacid 
flesh  is  rather  firm,  pale  red,  with  marblings  and 
strfeaks  of  pink;  nearly  freestone.  Its  parentage  is 
not  known,  except  that  it  is  a  second  generation 
seedling  from  some  cross-bred  seedlings,  and  no 
doubt  Satsuma  and  probably  Robinson  are  in  its  line 
of  ancestry,  though  it  is  greatly  superior  in  all  re- 
spects. It  ripens  in  Santa  Rosa  soon  after  "Bur- 
bank," and  sometimes  keeps  a  month  or  more  in  good 
condition.  The  tree  is  a  fine,  strong  grower,  with 
peculiar,  light  brown  bark. 

"America"  is  a  giant  plum,  a  seedling  of  "Rob- 
inson," a  native  American,  crossed  with  the  Japan- 
ese "Botan."    The  fruit  is  larger  than  the  average 


Burbank  cross  and  the  fruit  shows  the  two  species 
very  well  combined.  Mr.  Burbank  says  of  it : 
"After  twelve  years  of  experiment  in  crossing  the 
unique,  handsome,  fragrant  Chinese  plum — Primus 
Simoni,  often  called  the  'Apricot  plum' — with  the 
Japanese  and  American  plums,  we  now  offer  the 
first  fruit  of  this  long  and  very  expensive  work  ; 
expensive  because  Prunus  Sim/mi  not  only  bears  no 
viable  seeds  here,  but  the  pollen,  too,  is  almost 
wholly  absent.  From  these  two  circumstances  it 
has  been  supposed,  probably  without  foundation, 
that  the  Apricot  plum  may  itself  be  of  natural 
hybrid  origin."  The  "  Chalco  "  ripens  before  "  Bur- 
bank," is  large,  flat,  like  a  tomato,  and  almost  as 
stemless  as  a  peach.  It  is  deep  reddish-purple, with 
very  sweet,  firm,  fragrant,  yellow  flesh.  It  is  a 
long  keeper.    The  tree  is  strong  grower  and  prolific. 
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Plows— Hapgood  Plow  Co.,  Alton,  111  143 

No-Tin  Babcock  Test— Elgin  Mfg.  Co  ,  Elgin.  Ill  143 


The  Week. 


Weather  and  Crops. 

Since  our  last  writing  the  central  and  northern 
parts  of  California  have  had  a  light  wetting — Dot 
enough  to  wholly  reassure  the  country,  but  sufficient 
to  keep  things  going  for  another  week  or  two.  We 
are  nearly  ten  inches  short  of  our  normal  water  sup- 
ply for  the  season,  but  as  yet  neither  fields  nor 
orchards  are  suffering  seriously,  and  with  the  usual 
spring  rains  all  crops  will  do  well.  There  is  no  rea- 
son to  doubt  that  raiu  will  come,  but  under  the  pe- 
culiar circumstances  of  the  seasou  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  apprehension  is  very  general. 

As  we  write  (on  Wednesday  afternoon)  the  clouds 
are  gathering  in  the  southeast,  the  storm  winds  are 
loose  and  all  indications  point  to  a  general  down- 
pour within  twenty- four  hours. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  M. 
Wednesday,  Feb.  2H,  1898,  are  from  official  sources, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 
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Cattlemen's  Convention  in  Oregon. 

On  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday  of  last  week 
Pendleton,  Oregon,  was  the  scene  of  a  convention 
of  stockmen  representing  the  range  interests  of 
Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho  and  western  Montana. 
It  was  the  first  meeting  of  the  kind  ever  held  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  and  was  a  surprising  success  in 
all  ways.  Some  hundreds  of  cattlemen  were  in  at- 
tendance and  there  were  also  present  no  less  than 
twenty  leading  railroad  men.  The  main  address, 
outside  of  technical  matters,  was  given  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Oregon.  The  President,  Prof.  Spillman  of 
the  Washington  Agricultural  College,  in  taking  his 
seat,  said  in  part:  "The  native  grasses  seem  to  be 
gradually  dying  out,  and  it  becomes  necessary  for  us 
to  find  others  that  are  more  vigorous.  It  is  some- 
what peculiar  that  species  of  grass  native  to  one  re- 
gion should,  when  introduced  elsewhere,  prove  supe- 
rior to  native  grasses  there,  and  yet  this  is  true. 
Familiar  examples  of  this  are  seen  in  the  spread  of 
certain  weeds,  such  as  the  Russian  thistle  and 


prickly  lettuce.  At  Pullman  we  are  growing  some 
.500  varieties  of  forage  plants,  from  every  part  of 
the  world.  Several  of  these  are  of  great  promise. 
It  is  too  early  for  us  to  recommend  many  varieties 
for  extensive  sowing,  but  we  are  in  a  position  to 
point  out  those  most  worthy  of  trial.  Tall  meadow 
oat  grass,  orchard  grass  and  Russian  forage  grass 
have  been  tried  extensively  in  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton, and  are  found  to  be  generally  adapted  to  the 
prevailing  climatic  conditions  and  to  most  varieties 
of  our  soils.  Farmers  generally  should  give  them  a 
trial." 

In  the  three  days  of  the  convention  a  series  of 
papers  on  range  themes  were  delivered,  the  more 
important  of  which  will  be  given  in  these  columns 
later  on. 

The  Produce  Markets. 

Wheat  stands  in  the  San  Francisco  market  just 
where  it  did  at  our  last  writing,  and  may  be  said  to 
be  steady  -this  statement  applying  to  the  real  or 
selling  market.  In  the  speculative  pit  there  have 
been  the  usual  ups  and  downs  in  sympathy  with 
Chicago;  but  the  situation  there  is  wholly  dominated 
by  the  Leiter  deal  and  little  or  no  attention  is  paid 
to  it  by  actual  buyers  and  shippers  of  wheat.  Their 
measure  of  value  is  the  London  market  and  opera- 
tions here,  everywhere  excepting  in  the  speculative 
board,  are  based  upon  this  standard.  There  has 
tjeen  more  or  less  business  doing  during  the  week, 
tbe  supply  keeping  well  up  with  the  requirements  of 
the  trade.  There  is  no  means  of  telling  how  much 
wheat  remains  in  California,  but  it  is  evident  that  it 
is  still  a  long  way  to  the  bottom  of  the  bin;  and  it  is 
further  evident  that  a  good  share  of  the  holdings  is 
still  in  the  hands  of  the  producers. 

All  the  feed  cereals  are  stiff,  due  to  apprehensions 
of  a  dry  season.  H\v  keeps  up  to  recent  high  fig- 
ures and  millstuffs  share  the  same  influence.  A 
general  rain  would  weaken  the  whole  line. 

In  dried  fruits  business  is  slow.  Even  in  prunes 
there  is  less  movement.  For  apples  and  pitted  plums 

there  is  fairly  good  inquiry  on  Klondike  account. 
First  and  last  the  Alaska  demand  will  make  a  good 
figure  in  the  season's  sales.  The  last  steamer  going 
north  carried  27,000  pounds  of  fruit,  and  this  is  about 
the  average  quantity  taken  by  each  boat.  For  this 
trade  only  such  stone  fruits  as  have  had  the  pits  re- 
moved are  in  demand,  carriage  being  too  costly  for 
unpitted  goods.  It  is  this  fact  which  renders  prunes 
almost  uncalled  for  in  the  Alaskan  trade. 

About  the  most  notable  "fact  of  the  week  is  a  heavy 
advance  in  Lima  beans,  due  to  weather  conditions, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  policy  of  the  Lima  Bean 
Association  on  the  other.  This  is  largely  what  the 
street  calls  a  "  weather  proposition." 

In  the  livestock  market  beef  is  steady,  hogs  suit- 
able for  packiug  are  higher  and  mutton  is  higher. 


100  school  children,  with  flags  flying,  marched  to  pa- 
triotic strains.  A  speech  was  made  by  E.  W. 
Davis,  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  State 
University.  Tbe  address  in  the  evening  was  made  by 
O.  O.  Webber  of  Santa  Rosa. 

The  committee  on  prizes  was  composed  of  J.  L. 
Blain  of  San  Francisco,  E.  D.  Sweetzer  of  Santa 
Rosa  and  P.  M.  Winans  of  Petaluma,  and  the  awards 
were  as  follows  : 

1.  Best  display  of  Navel  Oranges— Captain  H.  M.  Haney. 

2.  Best  artistic  display  of  Citrus  Fruits— Miss  Lena  Bush. 

8.  Best  artistic  display  of  Oranges — Frank  Yordi. 

4.  Best  display  of  Lemons— Italian-Swiss  colony. 

5.  Best  artistic  display  of  Olives  or  Olive  Oil— Brush,  WI1. 
Hams  &  Co. 

6.  Best  artistic  display  of  Wines— Cloverdale  Wine  Co. 

7.  Best  artistic  display  and  quality  of  Dried  Fruits — A.  N.  - 
Clarke,  Dry  Creek. 

S.  Best  Twelve  Navel  Oranges  — H.  J,  Crocker. 

9.  Best  Twelve  Mediterranean  Sweets — Mrs.  L.  J.  Cooke.j 

10.  Best  Twelve  .loppa  Oranges— M.  Menihan. 

11.  Best  Twelve  Japanese  Oranges— G.  Hagmayer. 

12.  Best  Twelve  Malta  Blood  Oranges  —  \V.  Caldwell. 
18,  Best  Twelve  Villa  Franca  Lemons— H.  Hubbard. 
14.  Best  Twelve  Lisbon  Lemons— H.  J.  Crocker. 

Best  Twelve  Sicily  Lemous— C.  C.  Carriger,  Sonoma] 


15. 
Citv 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 


Best  display  of  Limes— J.  Shaw,  Kenwood. 
Best  Pickled  Olives— Dr.  A.  M.  Coomes. 
Best  Olive  Oil— J.  A.  Kleiser. 
Best  display  of  Nuts— J.  C.  Hclloway. 
Best  display  of  Citrons— G.  VV.  Preseott. 
Best  display  of  Deciduous  Fruits— A.  N.  Clarke,  Dry  ■ 
Creek. 

22.  Best  Artistic  Display— Brush,  Williams  &  Co. 

23.  Best  display  of  Canned  Fruit— John  Elden. 
24-Best  display  of  Jellies— T.  J.  De  Hay. 

Special  Mention  M.  Menihan,  navel  oranges;  Wm.  Cald-H 
well,  golden  chariot;  Mrs.  A.  Bently,  artistic  umbrella;  L.  A.  ■ 
Domine,  r«i/l  building  ;  fi  II  tgmeye'r,  p  tgoda  ;  Arthur  Cooley,  ■ 
Ferris  wheel:  Herald  George,  cut  flowers;  G.  B.  Baer,  Po- ■ 
molo.  Special  mention  was  also  made  of  the  followiug  exbib-  ■ 
its:   Wood  carving,  China,  embroidery  and  paintings. 


The  Miller  Test  Case. 

As  the  Rural  goes  to  press  on  Wednesday  there 
is  just  coming  to  trial  at  San  Jose  the  celebrated 
case  in  which  Henry  Miller,  the  cattle  king,  is  test- 
iug  the  ordinance  ordering  the  destruction  of  cows 
condemned  as  diseased  by  the  county  veterinary  sur- 
geon. The  Santa  Clara  inspector,  some  time  back, 
coudemued  sixty-four  head  of  Miller's  stock,  but 
Miller  delayed  action  by  getting  out  a  temporary  in- 
junction ;  and  it  is  upon  motion  to  make  this  injunc- 
tion permanent  that  the  case  now  goes  to  court. 
Miller  consented  to  the  inspection  of  his  herd,  but 
declined  to  sign  the  consent  to  have  the  cattle  killed 
if  found  to  be  affected  with  tuberculosis,  and  it  was 
to  prevent  the  inspector  from  killing  the  animals 
without  consent  that  the  injunction  was  granted. 
Inspector  Spencer  has  tested  5211  cows  and  killed 
800  found  to  be  diseased.  Out  of  166  cows  on  one  of 
Miller  &  Lux's  ranches  fifty-seven  were  found  to  be 
diseased. 

Cloverdale  Citrus  Fair. 

All  reports  agree  that  in  the  citrus  fair  held  dur- 
ing the  past  week  Cloverdale  quite  outdid  all  previ- 
ous efforts.  And  there  was  good  reason  for  it.  The 
fair  was  the  sixth  in  annual  series  ;  experience  had 
taught  the  managers  aud  exhibitors  how  to  do  good 
work  j  the  tine  new  pavilion  gave  special  facilities 
for  effective  display;  and  last  but  not  least,  the  sea- 
son's crop  of  fiuits  is  the  tinestever  produced  iu  the 
Sonoma  citrus  district.  The  whole  county  took  an 
active  interest  in  the  matter,  contributing  both  to 
the  bountiful  display,  to  the  volume  of  the  crowd  and 
to  the  many  social  features  which  made  not  the  least 
pleasant  part  of  the  occasion.  The  climax  of  inter- 
est was  ou  Tuesday  —Washington's  birthday — which 
was  especially  set  apart  by  the  management  as 
"Sonoma  Day.''  Never  in  the  history  of  Cloverdale, 
writes  a  local  correspondent,  were  such  throngs  seen 
ou  the  streets  as  crowded  the  thoroughfares  on  this, 
Sonoma  day  at  the  Orange  Fair.  Fully  5000  people 
visited  the  fair,  the  pavilion  being  packed.  The  en- 
tertainments took  on  a  patriotic  air,  aud  patriotic 
music  and  speeches  were  the  order  of  the  day,  while 


Free  Market  Convention. 

A  convention  of  representatives  of  producing  in- 
terests is  in  session,  as  we  write  on  Wednesday, 
considering  ways  and  means  of  securing  the  long- 
projected  free"  market  in  this  city.  As  we  go  to 
press  the  proceedings  have  not  advanced  beyond  the 
stage  of  organization,  and  full  report  will  have  to  be 
deferred  until  next  week.  Mr.  Edward  F.  Adams 1 
is  chairman  of  the  meeting  and  Mr.  Victor  L. 
O'Brien  secretary.  Representatives  are  in  attend- 
ance as  follows  : 

Sonoma  County— E.  D.  Sweetser,  president  of  the  Sonoma 
County  Horticultural  Society;  J.  H.  Hutchison,  M.  B.  Mack, 

H.  Meacham,  C.  D.  (irover,  S.  P.  Peck,  C.  Nissen. 
Fresno  County— D.  T.  Fowler. 

San  Francisco  Farmers-  Club    C.  E.  Post,  E.  F.  Adams, 

I.  J.  Truman,  T.  V.  O'Brien.  E.  A.  Denicke. 

State  Farmers'  Alliance  and  Industrial  Union — J.  A.  Si- 
mons. 

Pajaro  Valley  Fruit  Exchange— A.  N.  Judd. 

Tulare  (iran'ge— \V.  J.  Fulgan,  C.  J.  and  Mrs.  C.  J.  Berry. 

Stockton  Grange  —  William  L.  Overhiser. 

Contra  Costa  County  Fruit  Union— Prof.  John  Swett,  Sam- 
uel Potter,  Dr.  J.  H.  Caruthers. 

Petaluma  Grange — C.  D.  Groves,  S.  G.  Peck. 

Southern  California  Fruit  Exchange— George  Frost  and 
F.  S.  Story. 

San  Joaquin  Countv — J.  D.  Huffman,  VV.  C.  Daggett, 
A.  M.  IV  Mcintosh. 

Santa  Clara  County  Farmers'  Club— F.  M.  liighter,  W.  P. 
Cragiu  and  Judge  Lewis. 


Weather  and  Crops. 


Summary  of  tiik  Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Skhvii-k  for 
the  Week  Enimni;  Ekiihuahy  22.  isvs 


The  first  general  rain  since  February  (Uh  fell  ou 
the  night  of  the  20th  and  morning  of  the  21st.  The 
prolonged  want  of  rain  at  this  season  of  the  year 
had  given  rise  to  anxiety  among  farmers  concerning 
the  crops.  Not  only  has  there  been  a  marked  de- 
ficiency iu  rainfall  during  this  entire  season,  but  the 
latter  portion  of  the  last  season  was  dry.  At  San 
Francisco  the  rainfall  since  April  1st  to  date  has 
beeu  only  7.40  inches — a  deficiency  of  10.91  inches. 
The  present  rain,  therefore,  is  very  welcome  and  will 
prove  to  be  of  the  greatest  benefit.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  extreme  north  coast,  the  rainfall  for 
the  week  is  much  below  the  normal.  South  of  the 
Tehachapi  there  has  been  a  trace  of  rain,  and  the 
deficiency  is  from  six-tenths  to  eight-tenths  of  an 
inch. 

The  temperature  has  been  below  the  normal  in  the 
northwestern  portion  of  the  State,  about  normal  on 
the  central  coast  and  from  3°  to  5°  above  the  normal 
in  the  interior. 

Grain,  particularly  growing  grain  and  feed,  were 
feeling  the  effects  of  continued  dry  weather.  The 
present  rain  came  in  time  and  prospects  are  much 
brighter;  provided  the  usual  spring  rains  occur,  the 
crops  will  probably  be  abundant.  Fruit  trees  are 
beginning  to  bud  in  favored  localities.  Almonds  are 
blossoming  and  apricots  are  in  bud. 

Shasta.— Warmer  a  d  light  showers. 

Tehama  — Half  inch  of  tain  and  warmer.  Grain  growing  rapiJly. 
Almonds  in  bloom 

Glenn. — Farmers  busy  plawiug.  Light  showers  Sunday  evening, 
□rowing  grain  is  doing  nicely. 

Soi.\no.—  Trees  beginning  to  bud.  Grain  doing  well.  Sufficient 
moisture  in  ground  for  the  present  Go.nl  invigorating  rain  fell 
Sunday  nigh  .just  what  growers  most  needed. 

Sacramento.— Showe  s  Sunday  night;  crops  In  tine  condition. 
Grow  ing  grain  and  hay  show-  well. 

Y01.0  — Warm  with  rain.  Plow  ing  and  spraying  now  on:  pros- 
perls  of  large  crop. 

San  Joaovin.— Grain  growing  well;  more  rain  needed 

Mmu"El>.— Grow  lug  grain  looks  w  ell,  but  more  rain  needed. 

Stanislaus —Rain  Crops  doing  well.  Farmers  still  seeding 
with  faith  iu  late  rains. 

Kehn  — Grain  and  feed  growing  rapidly .  Warm  weather  dried 
the  laud.    Monday  cooler  w  ith  good  showers. 

Kinus  — lirv.    No  change  since  last  rcjwrt. 

Tulare. — Light  frost  on  18th  and  19th;  light  rain  ou  21st.  Crops 
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oing  well.  Need  rain  for  wheat.  Almond  and  apricot  trees  in 
loom. 

Sonoma.— Crops  of  all  kinds  doing  well;  some  plowing  in  orchards 
Lnd  vineyards. 

Napa.— Weather  of  past  week  mild  with  light  frost.   Outlook  fair 
fir  good  grain  and  hay  crotj.  and  full  fruit  yield.    Still  plowing, 
f  Alameda.— Prospects  very  much  improved. 

Santa  Cruz.— Crops  doing  very  well. 

San  Mateo.— Dry  north  wind  on  18th  and  19th:  heavy  showers  oo 
btta,  beneficial  to  crops. 

Santa  Ci.aka.— All  crops  doing  well.   Early  fruit  trees  in  bloom; 
Ipricots  are  blossoming.    Rain  of  20th  of  universal  value 
I  San  Benito.— Grain  and  feed  had  about  stopped  growing.  Fruit 
utlook  good. 

I  Monterey  — Rain  needed  badly  for  crops.  Showers  on  21st. 
props  growing  well  at  present. 

[  San  Luis  Obispo.— Farmers  are  still  cropping,  bit  need  more 
a'n.   Grass  is  very  short. 

Santa  Barbara.— Continued  warm,  dry  weather.  Hay  is  being 
kut  In  on  low  ground;  indications  of  short  hay  crop. 

Ventura  —Every  one  wishing  for  rain.  Much  barley  and  beans 
ihipped:  also  oranges  and  lemons.  Little  damage  by  late  frosts 
•xcept  to  lemon  crop. 

Orange  —Cloudy  and  cool.  Rain  needed  badly  to  save  small 
rrain. 

San  Bernardino. — Valleys  badly  in  need  of  rain. 

Riverside  — Drv  and  warm.  Indications  that  grain  crop  will  be 
ight  on  account  of  scarcity  of  rain.  Little  advance  in  growth  of 
rrain  and  feed. 

San  Diego. — Nothing  seems  to  be  suffering,  but  soon  will  be.  Al- 
nond  trees  are  blossoming  and  oranse  and  lemon  trees  are  making 
1  ood  new  growth.   Many  oranges  still  on  the  trees. 

Eureka  summary.— Conditions  favorable  for  stock,  grain  and 
lairying.  Sown  erain  growing  slowly.  Fruit  holding  back  well. 
Light  snow  on  high  ranges. 

Los  Angeles  Summary  —Warmer;  continued  dry  weather  affect 
ng  grain,  stops  plowing  and  cultivating  orchards;  lands  under 

itch  being  irrigated;  peaches  and  apricots  in  bloom. 


AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 

CALIFORNIA. 
Contra  Costa. 

McNear's  new  mill  at  Port  Costa  will  have  a  capacity  of 
1000  barrels  of  flour  per  day.    Oil  will  be  used  in  the  fur- 
aces.   The  mill  will  be  seven  stories  high  and  its  exterior 
ill  be  made  of  corrugated  iron. 

Fresno. 

Orange  Grove  Profits.— The  net  profits  from  some  of  the 
orange  groves  in  and  about  Fresno  was  this  year  as  follows: 
Berry  &  Wallace,  from  about  55  acres,  $6100;  D.  R.  Evinger  of 
Sanger,  from  10  acres,  $2050;  Mrs.  Slossen,  from  20  acres, 
$3300,  with  upwards  of  $S00  worth,  mostly  lemons,  still  on  the 
trees;  William  Hazelton,  from  less  than  1%  acres,  $700.  In 
nearly,  if  not  every  case  cited,  the  purchasers  of  the  crop 
paid  the  entire  cost  of  picking  and  packing,  and  allowances 
have  been  made  for  cultivation,  so  that  the  above  figures  are 
net  profit.    Had  the  entire  acreage  been  Washington  navels 
the  figures  would  have  been  considerably  higher.  Manyother 
range  groves  near  Centerville  and  elsewhere  in  this  county 
ielded  handsome  profits  to  their  owners,  but  the  actual 
mounts  are  not  at  hand.     *     *     *     The  early  ripening  of 
oranges  in  Fresno  county  cannot  be  too  much  dwelt  upon.  In 
nd  about  Centerville  this  year  they  began  to  pick  oranges  as 
arly  as  November  10th.    No  other  orange  country  in  the 
world  where  navel  oranges  can  be  raised  can  compare  with 
this.    In  Florida  the  crop  ripens  early,  but  besides  being 
handicapped  by  occasional  ruinous  frosts  Florida  cannot  suc- 
cessfully grow  the  Washington  navel.    This  leaves  the  De- 
cember trade  for  navel  oranges  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
growers  of  Fresno  and  Tulare  counties  and  a  small  district 
north  of  Sacramento. — Fresno  Expositor. 

A  Big  Seeding  Plant.— Contractor  Eugene  H.  Smith,  who 
has  the  contract  to  build  a  $15,000  addition  to  the  plantof  the 
Phoenix  Seeded  Raisins  and  Packing  Company,  has  begun  the 
preliminary  work  and  in  a  short  time  the  building  will  be  well 
under  way.  It  will  be  erected  alongside  of  the  company's 
present  structure  and  will  face  on  Front  street.  A.  Garten- 
laub  of  the  firm,  who  has  been  East  purchasing  new  machin- 
ery for  the  seeding  annex  to  the  establishment,  is  expected 
to  return  this  evening.  It  is  said  that  the  Cox  seeder,  a 
Fresno  invention,  will  be  used  in  the  big  establishment. — 
Fresno  Republican. 

Humboldt. 

Unhealthy  Place  eor  Birds. — The  Times  was  informed  a 
week  or  more  ago  that  the  pheasants  turned  loose  on  Price 
creek  recently  have  been  furnishing  the  coons  in  that  locality 
with  choice  eating  lately.  This  county,  infested  as  it  is  with 
varmints  along  the  innumerable  water  courses,  is  a  very  bad 
location  for  the  pheasants,  as  they  fall  easy  victims  to  the 
pestiferous  coon,  skunk  and  wildcat.  Those  liberated  on  Bear 
river  have  not  been  heard  from  for  a  long  time,  and  those  on 
McDiarmid  prairie  have  also  disappeared.  It  seems  as  though 
Humboldt  was  surely  unhealthy  for  this  class  of  game.— Ar- 
eata Union. 

Kern. 

Road  Sprinkling  — Two  members  of  the  Board  of  County 
Supervisors  go  to  Visalia  to  inspect  a  sprinkling  outfit  owned 
by  Tulare  county.  It  consists  of  a  large  wagon  and  tank  with 
a  pump  and  gasoline  engine  fastened  to  a  platform  at  the  rear 
of  the  tank.  From  wells  alongside  the  roadside  the  tank  is 
pumped  full  of  water,  the  team  resting  three  or  four  minutes, 
the  time  required  for  the  purpose.  —Echo. 

Kings. 

All  the  preliminaries  in  the  matter  of  the  projected  can- 
nery at  Hanford  have  been  accomplished,  including  the  selec- 
tion of  a  site.  The  cost  of  the  establishment  will  be  $25,000, 
and  it  will  employ  500  persons  when  in  full  operation. 

Creamery. — Frank  and  Harry  Peacock  have  decided  to  es- 
tablish a  creamery  in  the  Dallas  district,  and  will  begin  the 
erection  of  a  building  near  the  Dallas  schoolhouse  this  week. 
*  *  *  This  is  the  first  creamery  or  butter  factory  of  any 
consequence  ever  planted  in  this  county,  and  the  Dallas  dis- 
trict is  a  splendid  location  for  it.  With  its  broad  acres  of  al- 
falfa, its  artesian  and  natural  gas  wells,  it  is  the  center  of 
cheap  pasture,  cheap  water,  fuel  and  lights.  With  so  many  of 
the  elements  of  manufacture  of  one  of  life's  necessities,  it 
should  establish  a  coast  reputation  in  dairying.— Hanford  Sen- 
tinel. 

Log  Angeles. 

The  Evil  at  Its  Source — The  Horticultural  Commissioners 
have  found  a  way.  they  think,  to  practically  put  an  end  to  the 
shipment  of  scale-infected  fruit.  They  have  promulgated  an 
order  to  the  effect  that  no  unclean  fruit  can  be  removed  from 
an  orchard.  Heretofore  the  custom  has  been  for  a  buyer  to 
visit  an  orchard,  purchase  the  fruit  and  clean  it  at  his  pack- 
ing bouse.  The  new  rule  will  put  an  end  to  that,  for  it  ex- 
pressly forbids  the  fruit  from  being  removed  from  the  own- 
er's grounds  until  it  has  been  cleaned.  So,  as  buyers  cannot 
afford  to  keep  washing  plants  in  every  orchard,  they  will,  of 
course  refuse  to  buy  fruit  that  is  not  free  of  insect  pests.  In- 
spectors will  watch  all  fruit  that  is  picked  and  are  directed 
to  order  it  dropped  on  the  spot  if  after  an  examination  the 
fruit  is  not  all  right.  Orchardists  say  that  the  hauling  or 
shipment  of  fruit  that  has  not  been  cleaned  to  packing  houses 
has  been  in  the  past  the  principal  cause  of  the  spread  of  fruit 
pests.  Inspector  Richardson  of  this  district  is  continuing  the 
work  of  digging  up  and  burning  old  and  infected  trees  which 
have  so  long  disgraced  many  charming  spots  in  the  city. — 
Pasadena  Star. 

A  Regular  Thing.— The  regular  annual  drought  scare  is 


making  some  progress  on  the  coast,  but  its  spirit  is  likely  to 
be  dampened  before  many  days  have  passed.  The  greatest 
alarm,  as  a  rule,  immediately  precedes  a  good,  refreshing, 
nourishing,  invigorating  rain.  We  are  all  prone  to  worry 
about  the  things  that  never  happen.  The  weekly  crop  and 
weather  bulletin,  issued  yesterday,  is  quite  in  the  nature  of 
an  assurance  that  all  is  well,  with  a  fair  prospect  of  an  im- 
provement.— Los  Angeles  Herald. 

Horticultural  Inspector  Richardson,  says  the  Pasadena 
Star,  has  been  earning  the  gratitude  of  the  whole  community 
by  digging  up  or  causing  to  be  dug  up  and  burned  old  or  dis- 
graceful looking  trees,  which  were  to  be  found  in  too  many 
lots  in  this  city.  Very  many  lots  which  are  the  property  of 
non-residents  were  ornamented  by  orange  and  lemon  trees 
which  from  lack  of  care  had  long  ago  ceased  to  be  ornamental. 
These  trees  were  almost  universally  infested  with  scale  and 
not  only  offended  the  eyes  of  both  residents  and  tourists,  but 
made  it  practically  impossible  for  a  man  disposed  to  keep  his 
trees  and  shrubbery  free  from  insect  pests  to  do  so.  Every- 
where that  there  was  an  old  or  unsightly  tree  Mr.  Richardson 
either  got  the  owner  to  take  it  out  or  to  let  him  do  so.  Not 
that  he  has  removed  all  such  trees,  but  he  has  taken  out  1466 
of  them,  from  ninety-eight  lots,  during  the  past  few  months. 

Napa. 

Tobacco  Culture. — Mr.  Chas.  A.  Wetmore  says  tobacco 
growing  thrives  in  California  wherever  introduced.  He  says 
that  there  is  nothing  to  which  small  farmers  could  turn  their 
attention  so  advantageously  and  with  so  much  profit,  and 
urges  that  from  eight  to  twelve  men  make  the  experiment 
here  this  year  by  each  planting  one  acre.  There  are  several 
farmers  in  the  Livermore  valley  growing  tobacco  successfully, 
one  having  seven  acres  devoted  to  it.  The  average  yield  is 
from  1200  to  2000  pounds  to  the  acre,  according  to  the  soil.  In 
Napa  valley  the  yield  should  be  about  1500  pounds  to  the  acre. 
If  the  tobacco  is  properly  cared  for  and  cured,  and  of  fair  qual- 
ity, it  can  readily  be  sold  at  15  cents  per  pound.  Thus  an  acre 
of  iand  would  bring  a  return  of  $225.  One  man  can  properly 
care  for  two  and  one-half  acres  of  tobacco  and  it  would  keep 
him  busy  four  months  in  the  year.  One  man  with  two  or 
three  boys,  one  horse  and  a  plow  could  plant  and  care  for  five 
acres.  The  chief  expense  is  in  the  erection  of  drying  sheds, 
and  in  this  valley  the  empty  wineries  could  readily  be  util- 
ized. Mr.  Wetmore  says  if  a  few  men  would  plant  an  acre 
each,  pool  their  crops  and  market  them  together,  sharing  the 
expense  of  curing,  they  would  find  the  experiment  profitable 
and  worth  repeating. — St.  Helena  Star. 

Orange. 

Fruit  Men  Organizing. — Very  hearty  encouragment  has 
been  given  the  proposition  of  organizing  a  deciduous  fruit 
growers'  association  in  this  vicinity.  Secretary  White  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  who  has  had  the  matter  in  charge, 
states  that  the  names  of  growers  representing  200  acres  of 
deciduous  fruits  and  300  acres  of  walnuts  have  been  secured 
to  the  paper  of  organization. — Santa  Ana  Blade. 

Orange  county  fruit  growers  are  in  correspondence  with 
Secretary  Lelong  in  the  hope  of  having  a  fruit  growers'  meet- 
ing at  Santa  Ana  under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Board.  The 
meeting,  if  held  at  all,  will  be  some  time  in  April. 

Invoking  the  Rain. — A  letter  from  Santa  Ana  under  date 
of  18th  ult.  says:  "The  rainfall  in  Orange  county  since  the 
first  of  the  year  has  not  amounted  to  as  much  as  an  inch,  and 
farmers  are  getting  frightened  as  to  the  crop  outlook.  Clark 
Brothers,  proprietors  of  the  Los  Alamitos  beet-sugar  factory, 
in  the  western  part  of  the  county,  around  which  a  vast  area 
of  land  is  being  planted  to  sugar  beets,  commenced  operations 
on  Wednesday  to  cause  a  rainfall  by  artificial  means.  A  Chi- 
cago rain-maker  employed  by  them  has  two  carloads  of  explo- 
sives with  which  he  is  making  experiments  by  sending  the 
combustibles  into  the  air  with  the  aid  of  a  balloon  and  setting 
them  off  at  a  high  elevation  by  means  of  electricity.  The 
rain-maker  has  not  been  successful  so  far  in  bringing  on  a 
downpour,  although  a  slight  sprinkle  fell  each  day  and  a 
small  shower  occurred  several  miles  east,  in  the  foothills. 
This  is  the  first  experiment  of  the  kind  ever  made  in  this 
part  of  the  State,  and  the  result  of  it  is  being  watched  with 
anxious  interest  by  the  farmers.'' 

San  Eernardino. 
The  Sizes  of  Oranges. — When  certain  sizes  of  oranges  are 
ordered  in,  it  is  convenient  to  know  the  dimensions  of  the 
1  fruit  required.    The  following  measurements  are  given  in 
diameters,  and  when  any  size  is  called  for  pick  one-eighth 
I  of  an  inch  larger  than  the  number  designated,  as  the  fruit 
contracts  in  sweating  before  being  packed. 

To  remember  the  sizes,  you  will  observe  that  a  seedling 
orange  three  inches  in  diameter  will  pack  150  in  a  box.  Each 
size  varies  one-eighth  of  an  inch  each  way.  The  Washington 
navel,  owing  to  its  shape,  packs  one  eighth  of  an  inch  smaller 
in  all  sizes. 


Number. 

Inches 

 250 

2% 

2% 

 200 

2* 

 176 

2% 

 150 

3 

 126 

3% 

 112 

3H 

2% 

 216 

2* 

  200 

2% 

 176 

■2% 

 150 

2% 

 126 

3 

 112 

 96 

3H 
3H 

Australian  navels  same  as  Washington  naveis.  Budded 
seedlings  same  as  seedlings. — Colton  News. 

The  Gopher  Bounty  Project.— Although  the  San  Bernar- 
dino County  Commissioners  made  light  of  the  petition  asking 
that  a  bounty  of  2%  cents  be  paid  for  gopher  scalps,  the  move- 
ment has  not  been  given  up.  Speaking  of  the  attitude  of  the 
supervisors  the  Colton  Chronicle  says:  ''The  bounty  on  gopher 
scalps  met  with  but  little  favor  by  the  Supervisors,  although 
it  was  probably  the  most  numerously  signed  document  of  the 
kind  ever  before  presented  before  the  board.  The  only  mem- 
ber who  seemed  to  be  in  sympathy  with  the  gopher-plundered 
citizens  was  Supervisor  Cooley,  but  the  balance  of  the  board 
seemed  to  think  the  raising  of  gophers  was  an  industry  that 
should  be  encouraged  and  voted  to  that  end.  We  very  much 
regret  it.  There  are  numerous  expenditures  that  can  be 
slopped  and  the  money  used  for  gopher  scalps.''  The  Ontario 
,  Observer  comes  out  strong  as  follows :  "This  week  an  exten- 
sively signed  petition  was  presented  to  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors asking  for  a  bounty  on  gophers.  It  is  claimed  by  the 
'  petitioners  that  the  groves  and  alfalfa  fields  are  suffering 
severely  from  these  troublesome  pests.  The  compensation 
proposed  by  the  petitioners,  21/,  cents,  is  probably  too  small  to 
cause  a  generally  aggressive  attack  on  the  wily  and  elusive 
gopher.  Five  cents  would  be  none  too  large  a  bounty  to  bring 
about  a  general  crusade  against  such  annoying  and  destruc- 
tive pests  as  the  gopher  and  squirrel.  The  owner  of  a  large 
tract  of  land  here  is  paying  a  gopher  bounty  of  10  cents  a 
head,  and  is  quite  willing  to  continue  disbursing  that  rather 
costly  premium  on  their  slaughter.  It  is  only  just  that  a  gen- 
eral tax  should  be  imposed  for  the  extermination  of  gophers, 
squirrels  and  like  pests,  as  a  large  area  of  unimproved  land 
owned  by  outsiders  is  the  breeding  place  of  such  animals,  and 
the  owners  of  such  property  should  be  compelled  to  pay  some 
of  the  expense  of  exterminating  pests  which,  after  finding 
a  lodgment  in  such  land,  invade  contiguous  improved  prop- 


erty. It  is  not  at  all  probable  that  any  serious  objections  will 
be  raised  by  the  taxpayers  to  any  action  of  the  supervisors 
tending  towards  clearing  the  orchards  and  fields  of  this  county 
from  dangerous  pests  of  any  description."  The  Times-Index 
of  San  Bernardino  joins  the  chorus  as  follows  :  "  We  claim 
that  the  farmer  who  raised  alfalfa  was  entitled  to  protection 
as  well  as  the  fruit  men.  A  bounty  of  2%  cents  would  be  in 
any  event  a  small  sum.  It  could  be  met  bv  lopping  off  an  un- 
necessary commissioner  or  bug  inspector.  During  January  the 
county  paid  for  protecting  orchards  against  scale  $1060.S3j  seg- 
regated as  follows : 

Salary  of  three  commissioners  S199  40 

Salary  of  three  inspectors   147  45 

Chemicals,  etc  713  98 

"The  supervisors  appropriated  $1000  S3  in  one  month  for  the 
protection  of  orchards,  but  refused  to  fix  a  bounty  of  2%  cents 
on  gophers  to  protect  the  alfalfa  fields.  The  sentiment  in  the 
county  in  favor  of  the  gopher  bounty  is  practically  unani- 
mous.   The  fruit  men  favor  it  as  strongly  as  the  farmers." 

San  Joaquin. 

After  the  Bugs.— Inspector  Tucker  of  the  Horticultural 
Commission  is  still  at  work  inspecting  orchards  and  also  fruit 
shipped  to  this  place  either  by  rail  or  water.  Yesterday  two 
boxes  of  oranges  from  Los  Angeles,  consigned  to  W.  Millitz, 
were  condemned,  and  this  morning  he  condemned  four  boxes 
of  lemons  sent  by  Minnker  &  Willbanks  of  San  Francisco  to 
the  Valley  Commission  House  of  Stockton.  Both  oranges  and 
lemons  were  affected  with  scale,  and  all  were  sent  back.  Mr. 
Tucker  also  reports  that  the  district  in  the  northern  part  of 
town,  which  was  inspected  by  him  and  found  to  be  in  very 
bad  condition,  is  being  pretty  thoroughly  sprayed  by  the  prop- 
erty owners,  nine  out  of  every  ten  having  sprayed.  Mr.  Tuck- 
er's orders  just  at  present  are  to  inspect  trees  in  the  country, 
which  of  course  takes  him  away  from  the  city.  As  soon  as  he 
finishes  with  the  country,  he  will  complete  the  work  of  in- 
specting in  the  city.  There  are  two  spraying  outfits  working 
in  Stockton  now,  but  they  report  that  at  places  where  there 
has  been  no  inspection  they  are  unable  to  get  anything  to  do, 
being  informed  by  the  owners  that  the  place  has  not  been  in- 
spected, and  they  don't  know  whether  spraying  is  needed  or 
not.— Stockton  Mail. 

Santa  Barbara. 

Poultry  Experience. — A  local  man  thus  writes  to  the  Santa 
Maria  Time*:  "From  Jan.  1  to  Nov.  1,  1896.  I  kept  an  average 
of  eighty  hens,  and  sold  during  that  time  $S0  83  worth  of  eggs 
net.  The  feed  for  the  chickens  cost,  (was  worth)  at  the  mar- 
ket price,  $27.  From  Jan.  1  to  Dec.  1,  1S97,  I  kept  an  average 
of  400  chickens  (380  hens)  and  sold  $20S  worth  of  eggs  net.  The 
feed  for  the  year  cost  $148.  In  both  cases  we  made  no  account 
of  the  eggs  consumed  at  home.  I  am  well  aware  that  the  above 
record  does  not  look  so  enticing  in  print  as  some  others  I  have 
seen,  but  I  believe  if  all  would  keep  an  accurate  account,  in- 
stead of  depending  on  their  memory,  estimates,  etc.,  that  the 
above  will  come  up  to  a  full  average,  as  the  hens  were  high- 
grade  of  the  egg-producing  variety.  It  will  be  readily  noticed 
that  the  record  is  in  favor  of  the  smaller  flock — more  than  dou- 
ble the  profit.  And  another  thing  I  wish  to  speak  of  is  the 
fallacy  of  expecting  to  profit  by  raising  chickens  to  sell,  if  a 
person  is  raising  the  egg  producers,  as  our  Leghorn  breeds 
will  not  net  the  producer  more  than  25  cents  each  on  account 
of  size,  and  it  certainly  costs  more  than  that  amount  to  feed 
them  to  maturity,  while  to  raise  larger  breeds  for  table  qual- 
ity with  the  expectation  of  getting  equally  as  good  egg  pro- 
ducers, which  is  the  chief  object,  is  as  philosophical  as  to  ex- 
pect to  get  a  first-class  roadster  and  first-class  draft  horse 
combined  in  one  article." 

Santa  Crui. 

Pajaro  Valley  Fruit  Notes. — This  is  Pajaro  valley's  ban- 
ner apple  planting  year.  *  *  *  Xo  Eastern  apple  ship- 
ments the  past  week.  The  season  is  practically  over.  «  *  * 
Two  carloads  per  day  to  San  Francisco  seems  to  meet  the 
apple  wants  of  the  metropolis,  and  Pajaro  valley  is  furnishing 
that  supply.  *  *  *  The  Pajaro  valley  apole  packers  should 
have  one  or  more  central  houses  in  San  Francisco,  through 
which  to  handle  their  fruit  shipments.  Variations  in  returns, 
and  the  belief  that  returns  of  sales  are  far  less  than  were  the 
actual  sales,  are  strongly  pointing  to  packers  that,  the  relief 
they  wish  will  come  only  through  their  efforts. — Pajaronian. 

Ventura. 

The  celebration  in  honor  of  the  erection  of  the  Colonia  beet 
sugar  factory  in  this  county,  held  at  the  factory  grounds  on 
last  Saturday,  was  a  grand  success  in  every  respect.  One  of 
the  largest  multitudes  ever  assembled  in  this  county  for 
many  years  participated  in  the  festival.  The  crowd  was 
larger  ihan  was  anticipated  by  the  committee  of  arrange- 
ments, and  for  this  reason  they  were  unable  to  feed  all.  It  is 
estimated  that  over  4000  people  were  present. — Ventura  In- 
dependent. 

OREGON. 

Strange  Disease  of  Goats. — Fred  Pepiot,  who  has  a  home- 
stead near  Greenleaf,  in  the  mountains,  a  few  years  ago  pur- 
chased a  few  Angora  goats  as  an  experiment.  He  now  has 
about  130  goats,  and  is  making  more  off  them  than  any  of  the 
settlers  in  that  neighborhood  make  off  cattle  or  agricultural 
products.  Observing  Pepiot's  success,  several  other  settlers 
purchased  a  few  goats  each,  and  goat  meat  is  becoming  quite 
a  common  food  along  Lake  creek.  The  goat  fleeces  weigh 
about  half  as  much  as  good  sheep  fleeces,  and  sell  for  twice 
the  price  of  wool  by  the  pound.  Goats  are  hardy  animals,  but 
within  the  last  few  weeks  an  unknown  disease  has  attacked 
those  in  this  vicinity,  Pepiot  having  lost  nine,  Frank  Eld- 
ridge  several  and  Fred  Peil  one.  The  diseased  animals  have 
a  good  appetite  up  to  the  time  of  death.  For  a  day  or  two  a 
fullness  and  softness  is  observed  about  the  head  and  body. 
Then  diarrhoea  is  added  to  the  symptoms,  and  the  goat  dies. 
Treatment  stops  the  diarrhoea,  but  the  disease  is  always 
fatal.  The  only  abnormal  thing  to  be  discovered  on  dissect- 
ing the  carcass  is  a  watery  fluid  under  the  skin,  more  espe- 
cially about  the  cheeks.  Nothing  is  known  regarding  the 
nature  of  the  disease  or  its  cause. —Letter  from  Greenleaf, 
Oregon. 

Good  Demand  for  Fruit  Trees.— Nurserymen  say  that 
there  is  a  good  demand  for  fruit  trees  from  all  over  the  coun- 
try. Apple  and  prune  trees  are  especially  in  demand,  but 
there  is  a  call  for  all  kinds,  better  than  for  several  years 
past,  from  all  sections  from  southern  Oregon  to  Idaho,  and  it 
looks  as  if  all  the  nurseries  in  this  region  were  to  be  cleaned 
out.  Prices  have  been  low  of  late,  and  many  nurserymen 
have  let  their  stock  run  down,  but  those  who  have  taken  care 
of  their  nurseries  and  kept  up  a  stock  will  now  get  their 
reward.  The  price  for  young  trees  is  4  to  6  cents  each, 
according  to  age.  Buyers  ordinarily  want  yearling  trees,  but 
two-year-old  trees,  which  have  been  headed  back  and  shaped, 
are  in  good  demand  and  are  not  large  enough  to  be  injured  by 
transplanting.— Portland  Oregonian. 

Butter  for  the  Klondike.— Butter  would  soon  be  cheaper 
here  were  it  not  for  the  great  demand  for  the  Alaska  trade. 
The  amount  of  it  that  is  packed  daily  in  two-pound  tins  in 
this  city  for  the  north  is  very  large.  It  used  to  be  bought  in 
small  firkins  by  Klondikers.  "but  now  they  all  want  it  in  two- 
pound  tins.  Only  one  tin  has  to  be  opened  at  a  time,  and  the 
butter  in  tins,  properly  packed,  will  keep  indefinitely;  but 
when  a  firkin  is  opened,  before  it  can  be  used  the  bottom 
begins  to  be  "  frowy."  The  two-pound  tins  of  fresh  butter 
packed  in  boxes  are  in  great  demand  for  the  Alaska  trade, 
and  any  number  of  boxes  go  away  on  every  steamer.— Ore- 
gonian. 
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HORTICULTURE. 


Practical  Notes. 

Tc  the  Editor:— At  the  Farmers'  Institute  here 
in  December  last  the  question  was  asked,  "How  can 
we  get  rid  of  Johnson  grass  ?  "  There  was  no  one 
who  could  give  a  satisfactory  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem. I  have  been  studying  the  subject  some  and 
have  experimented  a  little,  and  think  I  have  discov- 
ered a  practical  method  of  eradicating  this  trouble- 
some pest.  My  theory  is  that  the  roots  should  be 
cut  off  some  distance  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  raked  up  and  burned,  and  that  this  opera- 
tion should  be  repeated  until  all  roots  left  in  the 
ground  must  perish.  If  they  cannot  put  forth  some 
growth  they  must  finally  die.  The  implement  for 
this  work  should  be  made  similar  to  the  nursery 
tree  digger,  with  elevator  fingers  attached  similar 
to  those  of  a  potato  digger.  I  have  tried  just  such 
an  implement  and  find  that  when  the  grass  is  burnt 
off,  this  will  bring  the  roots  to  the  surface  and  leave 
them  clear  of  the  dirt  and  exposed  to  the  sun  and 
drying  winds,  which  would  seem  sufficient  to  kill  any 
vegetation. 

Brush  After  Pruning. — At  this  season  of  the  year, 
when  the  horticulturist  is  pushing  to  get  his  prun- 
ing over  and  ready  for  plowing  ere  the  ground  dries, 
a  suggestion  about  disposing  of  the  brush  might 
benefit  some  one.  I  will  say  to  those  who  know  of 
no  better  way,  burn  it  in  your  orchard,  but  shield 
the  two  trees  that  you  burn  between  with  a  tin  or 
sheet  iron  shield  tacked  on  light  wooden  frames  with 
two  wire  hooks  at  the  back  to  attach  them  to  the 
tree. 

Orchard  Plow.—l  have  been  trying  to  study  out 
some  kind  of  machine  to  plow  an  orchard  clear  up  to 
the  trees,  that  will  break  all  the  ground  plowing  one 
way.  This  is  very  desirable  in  orchards  which  are 
irrigated.  I  have  one  or  two  plans  that  may  be 
practical  but  have  not  tried  them.  Will  some  of  the 
BUBAL  readers  give  some  suggestions  in  this  line  ? 

Sweet  Potatoes. — Our  sweet  potato  growers  are  not 
very  jubilant  over  the  results  of  their  last  year's 
crops,  prices  having  ruled  too  low  throughout  the 
season  for  a  fair  profit.  Notwithstanding  this,  it 
seems  there  will  be  fully  as  many  planted  again  the 
coming  season.  "  Many  improved  methods  are  now 
employed  in  growing  and  saving  them.  A  machine 
drawn  by  a  pair  of  horses  and  manned  by  a  driver 
and  two  boys  plants  a  row  as  the  team  walks.  In 
digging  the  potatoes  another  machine  with  four 
horses  and  two  men  will  enter  the  vine-covered  field 
and  at  once  lay  the  tubers  out  on  top  of  the  ground. 

So  it  will  be  probably  some  day  with  harvesting 
sugar  beets.  The  machine  which  digs  them  will  top 
them  at  the  right  place. 

Root  Knot. — There  have  been  some  discoveries 
made  in  this  locality  concerning  some  of  the  causes 
of  root  knot  in  fruit  trees.  Peach  trees  trans- 
planted from  seed  bed  the  season  they  sprout  (i.  e., 
young  green  seedlings)  are  very  liable  to  develop  a 
large  amount  of  root  knot  before  they  are  ready  for 
the  orchard.  Hence  they  should  not  be  grown  that 
way.  W.  T.  Kirkman. 

Merced. 


FLORIST  AND  GARDENER. 


Recent  Developments  in  English  Horticulture. 


By  J.  Burtt  Davy  cf  the  University  of  California;  at  the 
Berkeley  Floral  Society. 

There  is  almost  as  much  change  in  the  fashions  of 
horticulture  in  Europe  as  there  is  in  those  of  dress. 
Not  only  do  we  find  a  style  of  gardening  prevalent  in 
one  country  different  from  that  of  another,  but  each 
year  shows  a  marked  change  in  the  kinds  of  flowers 
which  are  the  favorites. 

During  the  last  few  years  the  tendency  in  England 
has  been  towards  a  revival  of  interest  in  hardy 
perennial  herbaceous  plants,  and  hardy  annual  spe- 
cies have  not  been  afforded  the  prominence  given 
them  some  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago.  Now  there 
seems  to  be  a  reaction  in  favor  of  the  latter,  and  our 
Californian  godetias,  clarkias,  eschscholtzias,  gilias, 
memophilas  and  similar  plants  are  again  finding  a 
place  in  the  flowerbeds. 

The  Old  Demand  for  Exotics. — During  the  second 
and  third  quarters  of  this  century  the  English  garden 
lover  had  an  almost  insatiable  craving  for  new  plants, 
new  genera  and  species,  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
In  those  days  travel  was  laborious  and  expensive, 
and  those  unable  to  satisfy  their  inborn  British  taste 
for  new  scenes  and  new  things  by  journeying  abroad 
to  see  them,  bad  to  content  themselves  by  ornament- 
ing their  houses  and  gardens  with  the  exotic  treas- 
ures brought  home  by  their  more  fortunate  fellows. 
And  so  the  demand  for  new  garden  plants  was  al- 
ways greater  than  the  supply,  and  a  man  was  willing 
to  pay  well  for  a  new  and  beautiful  rarity  for  his 
garden.  In  those  days  it  well  repaid  a  nurseryman 
to  keep  several  collectors  constantly  employed, 


scouring  the  forests  and  plains  of  foreign  countries 
for  novelties.  It  was  this  enthusiasm  and  consequent 
enterprise  which  brought  to  our  shores  such  col- 
lectors as  Menzies,  Douglas,  Barclay,  Lobb,  Beards- 
ley  and  Jeffrey,  some  of  whose  names  are  per- 
manently attached  to  the  native  plants  of  our  State, 
on  account  of  the  valuable  contributions  to  botanical 
science  which  they  made. 

The  times  have  changed,  however;  travel  has  be- 
come a  common  and  easy  thing,  and  with  this  change 
the  demand  for  new  species  of  hardy  garden  plants 
has  declined,  till  but  few  people  are  willing  to  pay 
good  or  even  reasonable  prices  for  them,  and  nursery- 
men cannot  longer  afford  to  employ  collectors  to  ob- 
tain them. 

The  Interest  in  "New  Creations." — But  the  English- 
man's proverbial  love  for  flowers  has  not  gone  also — 
it  has  simply  turned  into  another  channel.  Instead 
of  spending  time  and  money  in  growing  such  plants 
as  he  frequently  sees  in  his  travels,  he  devotes  it 
rather  to  the  production,  or,  to  use  the  somewhat 
flowery  terms  of  Mr.  Burbank  of  Santa  Rosa,  the 
"  creation,"  of  new  cultural  varieties.  This  process 
involves  more  real  skill  than  the  mere  cultivation  and 
propagation  of  plants  already  introduced  by  others, 
and  carries  with  it,  moreover,  much  of  the  ele- 
ment of  chance,  dear  to  the  hearts  of  men  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic.  And  so  we  find  the  most 
striking  development  in  English  horticulture  during 
the  last  few  years  is  that  of  the  production  of  new 
and  beautiful  hybrids — orchids,  cannas,  begonias, 
streptocarpi,  amaryllids,  gloxinias,  chrysanthemums, 
etc.  For  these,  and  parents  likely  to  produce  such, 
our  Englishman  is  willing  to  pay  fabulous  sums, 
even  thousands  of  dollars,  and  is  able  to  realize  a 
profit  from  the  sale  of  their  offspring  after  careful 
and  judicious  "crossing"  and  "  hybridizing." 

We  are  glad  to  note,  however,  that  from  this  ex- 
treme there  is  a  tendency  to  reaction,  and  that  such 
well-known  and  far-seeing  firms  as  F.  Sander  &  Co. 
of  St.  Albans  are  again  turning  their  attention  to 
hardy  herbaceous  plants,  both  perennial  and  annual. 
These  are  easy  to  cultivate  by  the  amateur  who  gar- 
dens for  amusement  and  the  love  of  the  beautiful, 
and  who  often  does  not  have  time  and  money  to  de- 
vote to  hybrids  and  hybridizing.  There  will  always 
be  a  demand  for  this  class  of  plants,  even  though  it 
may  never  again  attain  the  proportions  it  reached 
earlier  in  the  century. 

Another  line  in  which  English  horticulture  has  re- 
cently developed  remarkably  is  in  the  production 
and  cultivation  of  new  greenhouse  plants  of  winter- 
blooming  and  free-flowering  habits,  suitable  for 
decoration  in  the  house  or  for  supplying  cut  flowers. 
Begonias,  hippeastrums,  chrysanthemums,  etc.,  are 
used  largely  for  this  purpose.  The  greatest  demand 
in  this  line  is  for  novelties  which  can  be  grown  easily 
and  in  quantity,  and  which  fprra  neat  and  floriferous 
plants. 

Landscaping. — As  regards  landscape  gardening, 
the  tendency  continues  to  be  away  from  the  cold  arti- 
ficialism  of  a  few  generations  ago  and  towards  Na- 
ture's own  ways.  At  Kew  the  acres  of  grassy 
knolls  under  the  shade  of  trees  are  being  beautified 
by  the  planting  of  small  bulbous  plants  such  as 
crocusses,  snowdrops,  bluebells,  brodia.-as,  etc., 
which  are  being  sprinkled  about  by  the  cartload  in 
the  autumn  and  which  in  the  spring  form  perfect 
masses  of  color.  Here  in  California  we  might  take  a 
hint  in  this  direction,  our  native  bulbous  plants  lend- 
ing themselves  well  to  this  form  of  cultivation. 

California  Bulbs  Abroad. — There  is  a  growing  de- 
mand for  California  native  bulbous  plants  in  Eng- 
land, the  beautiful  Mariposa  lilies  having  come  into 
prominence  during  the  last  few  years  through  the 
persistent,  untiring  energy  of  Carl  Purdy  of  Ukiah, 
combined  with  the  foresight  and  enterprise  of  the 
Messrs.  Wallace  of  Colchester,  England.  No  less 
than  three  first-class  certificates  were  awarded  to 
Messrs.  Wallace  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
the  past  year  for  new  Californian  calochorti. 

Under  Glass. — Greenhouse  and  stove  plants  are  al- 
ways in  demand  in  England,  and  several  of  the  best- 
known  nurserymen — Veitch,  Bull,  Lowe,  Sander  and 
Williams — devote  their  attention  mainly  in  this  di- 
rection. I  recently  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  going 
through  the  establishment  of  Messrs.  F.  Sander  & 
Co.  of  St.  Albans.  They  have  four  and  a  half  acres 
under  glass,  in  addition  to  their  hardy  plant  depart- 
ment, and  a  seed  farm  at  Bruges,  Belgium.  The 
place  was  a  perfect  paradise  for  the  lover  of  flowers 
and  was  a  source  of  constant  astonishment.  Mr. 
Sander  has  made  himself  famous  in  the  horticultural 
world  as  a  successful  importer  of  orchids,  and  em- 
ploys several  collectors  in  different  parts  of  the 
world  all  the  time.  They  send  home  only  such  things 
as  they  believe  will  sell  well,  and  the  result  is  that 
Mr.  Sander's  houses  are  filled  with  beautiful  novel- 
ties from  all  round  the  world.  Among  these  I  was 
pleased  to  notice  several  new  and  beautiful  palms 
and  other  ornamental  plants  from  the  cooler  moun- 
tainous regions  of  the  tropics,  which  would  be  well 
adapted  to  the  climate  of  California  and  would  be 
very  welcome  additions  to  our  sub-tropical  garden 
flora. 

At  Kew  Gardens. — The  English  Government  con- 
tinues to  show  its  appreciation  of  horticulture  and 
the  interests  of  horticulturists.  The  enlightened  and 


persistent  efforts  of  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  M.  P., 
himself  deeply  interested  in  floriculture,  and  other 
gentlemen,  keep  the  Government  alive  to  its  respon- 
sibilities in  controlling  the  beautiful  botanic  gardens 
at  Kew,  and  the  result  is  that  it  keeps  on  voting 
money  for  the  erection  of  new  houses  and  other  im- 
provements, which  do  much  to  keep  alive  the  public 
interest  in  flower  culture.  A  new  house  for  nepen- 
thes (pitcher-plants),  for  Mexican  plants,  for  filmy 
ferns,  for  half-hardy  ferns,  and  for  economic  plants, 
and  the  handing  over  of  Kew  Palace  for  the  purpose 
of  a  fourth  large  museum  for  economic  plant  products, 
show  the  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  British  pub- 
lic of  the  commercial,  educational  and  moral  value  of 
some  $250,000  spent  annually  in  the  maintenance  of 
this  fine  botanical  and  horticultural  institution. 

Flower  Shows. — I  must  not  close  without  a  word 
concerning  floral  and  horticultural  societies.  These 
are  now  found  in  almost  every  district,  and  by  their 
shows,  awards  of  merit  for  really  good  exhibits,  and 
mutual  exchanges  of  new  plants,  do  much  or  more  to 
promote  interest  in  horticulture  than  anything 
else.  A  noteworthy  recent  development  in  this  line 
has  been  the  offering  of  a  prize  banner  by  Cannell  and 
other  leading  seedsmen  for  the  best  local  flower  show, 
to  be  competed  for  annually.  The  awards  of  merit 
and  medals  offered  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Soci- 
ety, not  on  the  basis  of  the  best  exhibit  at  the  one 
time,  but  only  for  a  really  first-class  exhibit,  has 
proven  very  satisfactory. 

Plants  Desirable  for  California. — The  following, 
among  many  other  interesting  and  valuable  plants,  I 
noted  as  being  especially  desirable  for  introduction 
into  California  for  out-door  culture: 

Draca-na  Sanderiana,  a  handsome,  tall,  variegated 
species. 

Dracana  Godseffiana,  new,  with  beautiful  mottled 
leaves.  A  small  plant  suitable  for  bedding-out  or  as 
a  window  plant. 

Pandanus  Baptisti  is  a  handsome  species. 

An  unnamed  species  of  Bowenia  from  New  Zealand 
is  strongly  recommended  as  an  ornamental  plant. 

Dracajna  Goldieana,  a  grand  species. 

Lycuala,  sp.  unnamed,  exquisite. 

Dracana  canna'folia  variegata,  verv  hardy. 

Eucharis  Amazonica,  the  largest  flowered  of  in- 
troduced Eucharis. 

Paullinia  thalictrifolia,  from  Peru,  a  handsome, 
cut-leaved  climber,  well  adapted  for  California. 

Two  new  cultural  varieties,  one  red  and  one 
white,  of  Lapageria,  decided  improvements  on  the 
old  sorts. 

Mr.  Sander  suggests  that  California  might  well 
supply  New  York  with  cut  flowers  of  Lapageria,  for 
which  there  is  a  large  demand  now  supplied  chiefly 
by  France  and  England.  There  they  have  to  be 
grown  under  glass,  while  we  can  grow  them  out  of 
doors.  Carefully  packed  in  soft  paper,  they  travel 
beautifully  and  command  a  good  price. 

Gloriosa  superba;  of  this  and  Calla  Elliotiana  and 
Eucharis  Amazonica,  California  ought  to  supply  the 
world  with  the  finest  tubers,  if  means  of  cheap 
transportation  could  be  found. 

Philodendron  Selloum  is  a  handsome  foliaged  plant 
for  the  conservatory,  equal  and  in  many  respects 
superior  to  the  commoner  species. 

The  newer  and  more  handsome  Anthuriums  of  the 
Andreanum  class  are  worthy  of  careful  and  thorough 
trial,  on  account  of  their  fine  foliage  and  handsome, 
long-enduring  flowers. 

A.  Andreanum  magnificum  is  a  fine  form,  with 
large  leaves  and  handsome  flowers. 

Tecoma  Smithii,  Mr.  Sander  strongly  recommends 
as  a  valuable  climber,  suitable  for  outdoor  culture  in 
England. 

The  Mexican  terrestrial  orchids,  Laelia  anceps 
and  Mormodes  pardinum,  are  worth  trying  for  out- 
door, greenhouse  or  even  window  culture. 

A  new  yellow  hibiscus  is  a  taking  noveltv. 

Mr.  Sander  has  a  good  collection  of  Nepenthes 
and  says  they  could  easily  be  sent  out  to  California, 
as  they  travel  well. 

An  unnamed  species  of  Macrozamia  and  of  plume 
asparagus.  Mr.  Sander  says  there  is  a  great  de- 
mand for  twelve-cent  clumps  of  ornamental  aspara- 
gus and  of  Eucharis,  which  could  be  readily  grown 
in  California  and  if  shipped  at  a  low  cost  and  in 
bulk  would  sell  well. 

Acalypha  Sanderiana  is  an  exceedingly  handsome, 
hardy,  ornamental,  perpetual  flowering  plant,  which 
can  be  raised  from  either  seeds  or  cuttings.  Mr. 
Sander  suggests  that  California  could  probably  sup- 
ply the  market  with  seed. 

Acalypha  Godseffiana  is  a  good  plant  for  table 
decoration,  both  in  pots  and  for  picking  for  vases. 

Solanum  Seaforthiauum  is  a  good,  free-flowering 
climber,  not  equal  to  S.  Wendlandi,  but  probably 
more  hardy  in  middle  California  than  the  latter. 

Sibatium  Scheedii  is  a  fine  tree  fern,  probably 
hardy  with  us. 

Ceroxylon  Neviusii  is  a  very  distinctive  palm, 
which  would  prove  hardy  with  us  and  be  a  valuable 
acquisition  to  our  gardens. 

Dipladenia  atropurpurea,  from  Brazil,  would 
probably  thrive  near  Santa  Barbara  and  Los  An- 
geles. 

A  genuine  hybrid  between  colocasia  and  caladium 
was  of  much  interest  to  me. 
Brexia  Madagascariensis  would  be  a  handsome 
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addition  to  the  Santa  Barbara  exotic  flora,  but  it  is 
not  likely  to  thrive  out  of  doors  elsewhere.  As  a 
stove  plant  it  is  highly  recommendable. 

Stenoglottis  loDgifolium  is  a  hardy  orchid,  which 
would  be  good  for  seed  growing  and  shipping. 

Sander's  new  pillar  begonias  are  very  attractive 
and  should  prove  a  great  success  in  California. 
BiThe  other  valuable  plants  noted  were:  An  un- 
named species  of  Leea,  Dracaena  Broomfieldii,  new 
species  of  Maranta,  Arisaema  fimbriata,  Alocasia 
Sanderiana,  Cordyline  lentiginosa,  a  new  and  very 
taking  Retinospora,  Cocos  Yattaei  (well  adapted  to 
Californian  culture  and  of  very  pretty  habit),  Bour- 
gainvillea  Sanderiana,  a  new  species  of  Charnaerops 
(which  would  probably  succeed  in  California  as  well 
as  C.  excelsa  does,  and  which  would  be  an  acceptable 
addition  to  our  gardens),  Pboenixophorium  Seychel- 
larum,  Encephalartos  Altensteinii,  a  new  variety  of 
E.  Kaffir,  Amazonia  punicea  (from  British  Guiana), 
Dracaena  Kewensis,  Furcraea  gigantea  variegata, 
Heliconia  illustris  rubricaulis,  Tacsonia  militaris 
(brilliant  scarlet),  Calla  Elliottiana,  a  good  yellow 
"calla  lily"  and  Phoenix  Roebellii  (perhaps  the 
most  beautiful  of  date  palms). 


ENTOMOLOGICAL. 


m  New  Facts  About  the  Codlin  Moth. 

The  time  is  at  hand  to  make  preparation  for  the 
campaign  against  the  codlin  moth.  There  have  re- 
cently been  brought  to  light  some  new  facts  about 
this  very  old  foe  of  the  fruit  grower.  A  little 
more  than  a  year  ago  we  published  some  statements 
by  Prof.  Slingerland  of  Cornell  University,  showing 
that  the  old  conceptions  of  the  life  history  of  the  in- 
sect were  largely  erroneous.  During  1897  careful 
study  was  continued  by  Prof.  Card  of  the  Nebraska 
experiment  station,  and  the  result  is  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  work  and  habits  of  the  insect.  It  is 
shown,  also,  that  its  life  history  is  somewhat  affected 
by  local  climatic  conditions,  and  that  really  it  must 
be  locally  studied  in  the  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. For  the  interest  of  our  apple  growers  we  shall 
compile  from  the  two  authorities  named  above  some 
important  facts. 

The  Egg. — Prof.  Slingerland  says:  "  During  the 
past  two  years  I  have  seen  hundreds  of  the  eggs 
on  apples  in  New  York  orchards  and  have  never  yet 
seen  one  on  or  down  in  between  the  calyx  lobes  on 
the  so-called  blossom-end.  We  have  seen  eggs  near 
the  calyx,  in  old  curculio  scars,  near  the  stem,  and 
have  found  what  appeared  to  be  codlin  moth  eggs 
even  on  the  leaves  of  the  tree.  Most  of  the  eggs  we 
found  were  glued  to  the  skin,  apparently  without 
much  choice  as  to  location,  on  the  smooth  surface  of 
the  fruit.  During  the  past  year  I  found  the  eggs  in 
Nebraska,  and,  instead  of  being  laid  in  the  calyx, 
found  that  the  eggs  are  laid  almost  exclusively  on  the 
upper  surface  of  the  leaves,  in  the  orchard,  though 
in  confinement  they  may  be  laid  anywhere.  They  are 
usually  found  on  leaves  of  a  cluster  associated  with 
an  apple." 

When  the  Eggs  are  Laid. — There  has  been  consid- 
erable difference  of  opinion  on  the  important  ques- 
tion of  when  the  eggs  are  laid — that  is,  at  what  stage 
in  the  development  of  the  fruit  are  they  laid.  The 
records  on  this  point  vary  from  "just  before  the 
petals  fall"  to  "nearly  a  month  after  the  blossoms 
dropped."  The  common  notion  has  been  that  the 
eggs  were  laid  soon  after  the  blossoms  fell,  but  ap- 
parently with  no  definite  evidence  to  support  it. 
When  Koebele  and  Wier  first  found  the  eggs  in  Cali- 
fornia, the  fruit  was  about  an  inch  in  diameter.  In 
1889  Gillette  noted  in  Iowa  that  no  worms  hatched 
until  nearly  a  month  after  the  blossoms  fell,  and  the 
apples  were  then  an  inch  in  diameter.  Both  in  1896 
and  1897  Prof.  Slingerland  was  unable  to  find  any 
eggs  on  either  early  or  late  varieties  of  apples  in 
orchards  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  until  the  fruit  had  reached 
nearly  an  inch  in  diameter;  this  was  during  the  last 
week  in  May,  and  the  blossoms  had  been  off  for  a 
week  or  more  and  the  calyx  lobes  had  drawn  to- 
gether. Thus,  from  the  only  definite  evidence  we 
have,  one  cannot  escape  the  conclusion  that,  in  the 
northern  half  of  the  United  States  at  least,  most  of 
the  eggs  of  the  codlin  moth  are  not  laid  until  a  week 
or  more  after  the  petals  of  the  blossoms  have  fallen. 

The  First  Acts  of  the  Worm. — The  worm  appears 
about  a  week  after  the  egg  is  laid,  apparently,  says 
Prof.  Slingerland.  The  newly-hatched  apple  worm 
spends  but  a  few  hours  of  its  life  on  the  skin  of  the 
fruit.  Whenever  it  enters  at  any  other  point  than 
at  the  calyx,  it  usually  soon  begins  to  tunnel  toward 
the  core.  However,  75  per  cent  or  more  of  the 
young  worms  enter  the  fruit  at  the  blossom  end,  and 
observations  indicate  that  they  spend  several  days 
feeding  around  in  the  calyx  cavity.  When  the  worms 
hatch,  the  blossoms  have  been  off  for  two  weeks  or 
more  and  the  calyx  lobes  have  drawn  tightly  to- 
gether, forming  a  covered  cavity  in  the  blossom  end 
of  the  apple.  This  is  a  very  important  phase  in  the 
habits  of  the  apple  worm,  as  we  shall  see  when  we 
come  to  discuss  remedies. 

How  Many  Brooch  in  the  Year. — From  the  evidence 


Prof.  Slingerland  concludes  that  there  is  one  well- 
defined  brood  and  usually  a  more  or  less  complete 
second  brood  of  the  codlin  moth  yearly  in  the  New 
England  States,  New  York,  most  of  New  Jersey  and 
part  of  Canada.  Two  well-defined  annual  broods 
occur  in  Michigan,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Kansas, 
Nebraska,  western  Ontario  and  Colorado,  with  some- 
times a  partial  third  brood  in  some  localities  and 
seasons.  In  California,  Oregon,  New  Mexico  and  in 
the  South  there  seems  to  be  three  broods  annually. 
We  should  have  more  definite  observations  on  this 
point  in  many  States.  It  is  not  possible  to  define 
these  different  regions  by  parallels  of  latitude,  for 
the  variation  in  the  number  of  broods  depends  upon 
differences  in  climate,  temperature  and  altitude. 

Brief  Resume  oj  the  Life  History. — The  codlin  moth 
appears  in  the  spring  about  the  time  blossoms  are 
falling  from  apple  trees,  and  after  a  few  days  glues 
its  tiny  scale-like  eggs  onto  the  skin  of  the  young 
fruit  or  even  the  adjacent  leaves,  where  they  hatch 
in  about  a  week.  The  little  apple  worm  usually  finds 
its  way  into  the  blossom  end,  where  it  takes  its  first 
meal  and  where  it  remains  feeding  for  several  days, 
finally  eating  its  way  to  the  core.  In  about  three 
weeks  it  gets  nearly  full-grown  and  makes  an  exit 
tunnel  to  the  surface,  closing  the  outside  opening  of 
the  tunnel  for  a  few  days  while  it  feeds  inside. 
Emerging  from  the  fruit,  it  usually  makes  its  way  to 
the  trunk  of  the  tree,  where  it  soon  spins  a  cocoon 
under  the  loose  bark.  Usually  the  first  worms  to 
thus  spin  up  in  June  or  July  soon  transform  to  pupae, 
from  which  the  adult  insect  emerges  in  about  two 
weeks,  and  eggs  are  soon  laid  from  which  a  second 
brood  of  the  worms  hatch.  In  most  of  the  more 
northern  portions  of  the  United  States  only  a  part 
of  the  worms  of  the  first  brood  pupate  or  transform 
to  moths  the  same  season,  but  in  the  central,  west- 
ern and  southern  portions  there  is  a  complete  sec- 
ond brood,  and  in  some  portions  even  a  third  brood 
of  the  worms  annually.  In  the  fall  all  the  worms  spin 
cocoons  wherever  they  may  be,  either  in  the  orchard 
or  in  storerooms,  and  remain  curled  up  in  them  as 
caterpillars  until  spring  opens,  when  t  hey  transform, 
through  the  pupa,  to  the  moth,  thus  completing  their 
yearly  life-cycle. 

The  Remedies. — Our  authorities  both  agree  that 
the  poison  must  be  put  in  the  calyx  of  the  apple  and 
that  this  should  kill  75  per  cent  of  the  first  brood. 
Prof.  Slingerland  thinks  that  later  spraying  with 
Paris  green  will  be  likely  to  accomplish  little  with 
the  later  broods,  because  of  the  impossibility  of  get- 
ting the  poison  into  the  calyx.  He  would  rely  upon 
banding  the  trees  for  the  later  broods. 

Prof.  Card  believes  in  more  spraying,  based  on  the 
fact  that  he  finds  so  many  eggs  laid  on  the  leaves. 
He  makes  the  following  suggestions  for  treatment: 

1.  Spray  with  Paris  green,  as  generally  recommended,  about 
one  week  after  the  blossoms  fall,  or  in  time  to  get  the  calyx 
cups  well  filled  with  the  poison,  so  that  they  may  close  over 
and  hold  it  there. 

2.  Spray  with  Paris  green  and  Bordeaux  mixture  combined, 
or  with  kerosene  emulsion,  about  June  1st,  or,  better  still, 
observe  carefully  and  apply  this  when  the  eggs  are  being  laid 
in  abundance  on  the  leaves,  which  at  Lincoln  occurs  at  about 
this  date.  Laboratory  experiments  indicate  that  kerosene 
emulsion  will  be  more  effective  than  Paris  green  at  this  time. 

3.  Scrape  the  bark  and  place  paper  bands  around  the  tree 
about  the  last  of  June,  when  the  larvie  are  beginning  to  leave 
the  apple  to  pupate.  Examine  these  two  or  three  times  a  week 
apart,  and  destroy  the  insects  found  beneath  them. 

4.  If  these  methods  are  not  wholly  effective,  owing  to  the 
proximity  of  neglected  orchards  or  from  an  unusual  abundance 
of  moths,  later  spraying  with  either  Paris  green  and  Bordeax 
mixture  or  kerosene  emulsion  may  do  some  good,  but  appar- 
ently cannot  be  expected  to  be  wholly  effective.  Late  spray- 
ing with  arsenites  is  much  more  likely  to  injure  the  foliage 
than  earlier  applications,  and,  if  other  methods  are  thoroughly 
followed,  it  will  probably  be  unnecessary. 

5.  If  larva?  are  still  found  in  the  apples  in  any  considerable 
numbers  toward  the  end  of  the  season,  place  paper  bands  about 
the  tree  about  Sept.  1st,  or  a  little  earlier.  Leave  them  there 
until  the  fruit  is  gathered  from  the  orchard  ;  then  remove,  and 
destroy  the  larvas  hibernating  beneath  them. 

6.  Screens  placed  over  the  windows  and  doors  of  the  cellar 
or  rooms  where  apples  have  been  stored  will  prevent  those 
larvas  which  are  taken  in  with  the  apples  from  escaping  as 
moths  in  the  spring. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  both  Prof.  Card  and  Prof. 
Slingerland  agree  that  according  to  their  observa- 
tions only  the  first  spraying  with  Paris  green  is 
effective  because  that  is  the  only  one  which  can  get 
the  poison  into  the  calyx  or  eye  of  the  apple.  Op- 
posed to  this  is  the  fact  that  in  California  there  is 
abundant  evidence  that  two  or  more  later  sprayings 
with  Paris  green  are  effective  in  some  way,  because 
late  apples  and  pears  can  be  largely  kept  from 
worms  by  subsequent  use  of  Paris  green,  while  one 
spraying  applied  early  does  not  save  them.  Early 
apples  can  be  saved  by  one  spraying  but  later  ones 
have  been  largely  lost  when  only  one  spraying  has 
been  done. 


Peach  floth  and  Prune  Fertilizing. 


To  the  Editor:— Will  you  please  tell  how  to  prepare  and 
how  and  when  to  apply  the  kerosene  emulsion  used  by  the 
Santa  Clara  orchardists  for  the  extermination  of  the  peach 
moth?    Will  it  exterminate? 

How  much  muriate  of  potash  does  Commissioner  Ehrhorn 
apply  to  an  acre  of  prune  trees  to  increase  the  size  of  the 
prunes,  and  when  does  he  make  the  application  ?      L.  C.  G. 

Lincoln. 

To  the  Editor: — In  reply  to  Mr.  L.  C.  Gates  ol 
Lincoln,  I  will  say  that  kerosene  emulsion,  if  well 
prepared,  will  kill  75%  of  the  peach  moth  larvae  now 


in  the  crotches  of  the  trees.  The  following  is  the 
formula: 

KEROSENE  EMULSION. 

Coal  oil  (150°  test),  4  gallons. 
Washing  soap,  1  pound. 
Water,  2  gallons. 

Prepare  as  follows:  Dissolve  the  soap  in  water  by 
boiling,  and  add  this  boiling  hot  to  the  kerosene. 
Churn  violently  for  five  minutes  by  pumping  the 
liquid  back  upon  itself  or  by  dashing  the  liquid  back 
and  forth  from  one  can  to  another.  The  liquid  should 
have  the  consistency  of  cream.  Take  one  part  of 
emulsion  to  nine  parts  of  hot  water  and  apply  warm. 
If  the  buds  are  starting,  it  is  best  not  to  spray  the 
young  wood.  The  larvae  are  now  in  the  crotches  of 
the  old  wood  and  will  leave  there  as  soon  as  the  leaves 
unfold. 

Prune  Fertilizing. — In  regard  to  the  quantity  of 
muriate  of  potash  used  per  acre,  I  will  say  that  one 
pound  to  the  tree  has  given  very  good  results.  It  all 
depends  on  the  age  and  condition  of  trees,  also  on  the 
crops  which  have  been  harvested.  It  should  be  sown 
broadcast  over  the  orchard  before  the  rains.  At 
present  muriate  of  potash  is  out  of  the  market,  and 
the  best  substitute  is  sulphate  of  potash.  If  the  soil 
is  at  all  alkaline,  the  muriate  should  not  be  used  at 
all.  In  this  case,  the  sulphate  of  potash  is  the  right 
material.  Edw.  M.  Ehrhorn, 

San  Jose,  Feb.  17,  1898.       Hort.  Commissioner. 


FRUIT  riARKETING. 


Capay  Valley  Fruit  and  Its  flarketing. 


By  M.  Haden  Stitt,  at  the  University  Farmers'  Institute 
at  Guinda. 

No  California  industry  has  grown  to  such  vast 
proportions,  or  is  being  brought  to  such  a  scientific 
basis,  as  is  the  growing,  packing,  shipping  and  mar- 
keting of  California  green  fruits.  With  the  almost 
perfect  appliances  we  have  for  the  carrying  of  our 
fruits  to  the  far-off  markets,  we  can  load  our  fruit 
here,  where  it  is  nearly  fit  for  the  table,  have  it  on 
the  road  from  six  to  twelve  days,  and  it  will  then 
open  up  in  condition  to  sell  to  our  advantage.  In 
this  beautiful  valley  we  can,  with  thorough  cultiva- 
tion, raise  early  shipping  fruit  that  will  compare 
favorably  with  any  other  district  in  the  State. 

To  do  this  we  must  give  our  trees  a  careful  prun- 
ing— cutting  out  all  the  dead  wood,  leaving  nothing 
but  healthy,  bearing  twigs.  Spraying  comes  next, 
which  has  much  to  do  with  making  our  fruit  as  near 
perfect  and  free  from  worms  and  borers  as  possible, 
it  being  the  most  important  item  in  the  carrying 
qualities  of  fruit.  We  must  then  see  that  our  ground 
is  worked  in  proper  shape,  and  left  loose  and  loamy 
for  at  least  5  inches  deep.  If  we  have  peaches  or 
any  of  the  Japanese  varieties  of  plums,  we  must  see 
that  they  are  thinned  so  as  to  raise  fruit  in  quality, 
and  not  quantity. 

Varieties. — The  standard  varieties  of  shipping 
fruits  in  this  valley,  I  think,  are  plums,  prunes, 
peaches,  pears,  apricots  and  Tokay  grapes. 

Plums. — In  the  plum  line  the  ones  that  are  adapted 
to  our  soils  are  the  Royal  Hative,  Duane's  Purple 
and  the  Japan  sorts,  of  which  are  the  Wickson,  Bur- 
bank,  Abundance,  Red  June,  Simon's  and  Kelseys. 
The  Wickson  and  Burbank  rank  first  in  beauty, 
bearing,  shipping  and  selling  qualities  ;  but  any  one 
of  the  six  is  a  good  mortgage  lifter.  The  Tragedy 
prune  grows  to  perfection  here,  will  hang  in  the  tree 
I  longer  and  retain  more  sugar  than  in  any  other 
locality.  We  can  hold  our  Tragedys  until  our  Sac- 
ramento river  and  Vacaville  friends  'have  shipped 
their  last  one.  It  is  reliable  for  shipping,  as  it  will 
carry  from  six  to  twenty-five  days.  During  the 
great  railroad  strike  of  1894  we  had  some  sell  in 
Boston  on  the  twenty-fifth  day  after  they  were 
packed ;  and  our  agent  reported  them  in  perfect 
condition.  They  sold  rather  low  last  year,  for  the 
first  time  in  their  history,  which  was  due  to  our  dry 
spring,  causing  all  of  them  to  be  of  split  pits. 

Peaches. — The  best  shipping  peaches  are  the  Alex- 
ander, Hale's  Early,  St.  John,  Crawford,  Decker, 
Foster  and  Tuscan  clings,  named  in  the  order  of 
ripening.  Any  of  them  is  a  first-class  shipper, 
though  we  should  be  careful  and  have  them  well  col- 
ored. Pack  nothing  but  the  best,  put  them  in  a 
neat,  clean  package,  nicely  branded.  If  you  have 
small,  well-colored  ones,  pack  in  crates  rather  than 
in  boxes.  The  past  season  we  found  they  sold  as 
well  as  the  larger  ones  on  account  of  the  color. 

Apricots. — I  have  only  had  experience  here  with 
the  Royal  apricots,  and  have  found  them  good 
bearers,  nice  size,  fine  shippers  and  a  good  paying 
crop  if  well  taken  care  of. 

Pears. — Our  valley  is  the  banner  district  of  the 
State  when  it  comes  to  raising  Bartlett  pears  for 
profit.  As  with  our  Tragedy  prunes,  we  can  hold 
them  on  the  trees  to  our  advantage.  When  we  are 
shipping  our  pears  they  are  about  the  only  tree 
fruit  leaving  the  State,  and  can  be  loaded  in  with 
Tokay  grapes,  and  bring  on  an  average  of  $2.50  for 
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a  forty-pound  box.  Any  one  planting  an  orchard  in 
this  valley  should  not  omit  Bartlett  pears,  as  they 
have  the  brightest  future  of  any  fruit  in  this  sec- 
tion. 

Grapes— 1  don't  think  Tokay  grapes  will  pay  ex- 
cept on  the  best  bottom  land,  where  they  will  grow 
heavy  foliage  to  protect  the  oerry  from  the  hot  rays 
of  our  summer  sun. 

Profit  in  Reputation.— -It  remains  with  us  to  estab- 
lish a  reputation  in  the  East  for  Capay  valley  fruits. 
We  must  band  together,  all  pack  as  perfectly  and 
as  nearly  alike  as  possible,  take  care  not  to  put  in 
anything  but  sound,  well-colored  fruit,  and  have  our 
box  lumber  clean  and  nicely  branded.  When  pack- 
ing, care  should  be  taken  not  to  bruise  it  in  the 
handling  ;  use  clean  paper  and  have  it  well  wrapped. 
If  we  are  diligent  and  patient  we  can  gain  for  our- 
selves a  reputation  second  to  none  and  equaled  by 
few.  For  fancy  fruits,  New  York  and  Boston  are 
the  most  profitable  markets  ;  but,  take  it  day  in  and 
day  out,  any  of  the  Western  markets,  such  as  Chi- 
cago, Cleveland,  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis,  St.  Paul, 
Omaha,  Denver  and  numerous  other  cities,  are  the 
best  markets  we  can  find.  In  these  cities  it  is  more 
apt  to  reach  the  middle  class,  with  whom  we  find 
our  best  friends.  If  we  would  have  our  lumber 
stamped  at  the  mills,  under  one  brand,  it  would  be 
the  most  feasible  way  of  advertising  our  fruits.  I 
would  advise  having  all  our  lumber  stamped  "  Choice 
Capay  Valley  Fruit."  Let  our  watchwords  be  qual- 
ity, neatness,  size  and  attractive  packages. 


THE  SWINE  YARD. 

Selection,  Care  and    Management   of  Hogs. 


By  Elias  Gallup  of  Hanford  at  the  University  Farmers'  Institute 
at  Selma. 

It  is  all-important  that  we  have  a  good  foundation 
to  build  on.  Without  a  good  foundation  the  struct 
ure  is  liable  to  totter  and  fall  before  it  is  completed 
I  will  consider  the  boar  the  foundation. 

Desirable  Points  in  a  Boar. — The  indispensable  quali 
fications  for  a  good  breeding  boar  are  a  good,  wide 
head,  deep  through  the  neck,  broad,  well-sprung  rib, 
long  in  body,  heavy  ham,  well  let  down  in  flank, 
good  feet  and  legs,  good  constitution,  a  glossy  coat 
of  hair,  and  good  action.  What  I  mean  by  good 
action  is  one  that  can  move  about  with  ease.  I  have 
no  use  for  a  lazy,  sluggish  boar.  They  usually  are 
poor  feeders  and  their  offspring  are  apt  to  inherit 
their  unthrifty  habits. 

On  my  farm  I  have  two  males,  and  they  can  stand 
on  their  hind  feet  and  look  over  the  top  of  a  fence  5 
feet  high  with  ease,  and  either  of  them  will  weigh 
over  (100  pounds. 

Since  the  boar  is  half  of  the  herd,  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  in  selection  the  closest 
attention  should  be  given  not  only  to  the  character- 
istics of  the  animal,  but  to  his  immediate  ancestors. 

Transmission  of  Traits. — Every  breeder  believes  in 
the  transmission  of  quality  and  form  from  sire  to'off- 
spring,  and  knows  that  defects  are  transmissible 
equally  with  merits. 

A  long  list  of  illustrious  sires  does  much  to  estab- 
lish the  value  and  reputation  of  an  animal.  The 
value  of  the  crop  of  pigs  will  depend  in  a  great 
degree  on  the  quality  of  the  boar  by  which  they  were 
sired. 

If  he  is  well  bred,  well  shaped  and  proportioned, 
he  will  do  much  to  overcome  defects  in  the  sows, 
and  his  pigs  will  be  of  good  form  and  stamina  and 
uniform  excellence. 

If  the  boar  is  of  mixed  breeding  and  has  a  good 
deal  of  daylight  under  him,  some  of  his  pigs  will  in- 
herit one  or  more  of  his  shortcomings.  No  two  of 
the  litter  will  look  alike. 

If  you  have  the  least  reason  to  believe  him  consti- 
tutionally affected,  do  not  use  him.  To  use  a  sickly 
sire  is  to  invite  disease  into  your  herd  ;  consequently 
you  lose  your  job,  and  then  you  can  join  Grover 
Cleveland  and  go  fishing. 

Importance  of  Selection. — The  time  is  now  at  hand 
in  these  days  of  short  margins  that  the  swine  breeder 
should  be  very  particular  in  his  selections  of  his 
breeding  stock.  I  am  sorry  to  say  this  is  not  the 
case. 

Stock  is  purchased  which  is  but  suited  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  buyer  for  the  time  being.  This 
loose  system  of  selections  is  undoubtedly  profitable  to 
the  seller,  but  will  prove  hard  on  the  buyer. 

The  best  advancement  of  the  swine  interest  is 
attained  only  under  a  system  that  permits  the  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest. 

A  few  years  of  close  work  in  selection,  taking  only 
the  best  individuals,  would  be  of  great  value  to  our 
swine  interests.  Swine  breeding,  as  in  other  im- 
proved stock  breeding,  requires  that  only  full  blood 
sires  should  be  used. 

A  few  crosses  may  make  as  good  looking  animals, 
but  when  put  to  the  test  as  breeders  they  almost 
invariably  prove  a  failure  and  show  the  scrub  stock 
in  their  progeny.    It  is  not  so  important  what  breed 


as  that  the  sire  invariably  be  a  full  blood  and  pos- 
sess good  characteristics  of  most  important  features, 
which  are  perfection  of  form,  sound  health,  good 
style,  fine  action  and  good  pedigree. 

Individualism  in  Hogs. — I  will  frankly  say  to  you, 
gentlemen,  that  I  canuot  give  any  specific  treat- 
ment or  any  certain  kind  or  quality  of  food  to  be 
used  by  everybody  on  every  boar.  There  are  no  two 
bogs  alike  in  their  requirements  or  their  habits,  nor 
any  boar  that  should  be  handled  twice. 

The  surroundings  that  are  just  right  for  one  hog 
are  just  wrong  for  the  others.  I  might  say  that  the 
surroundings  that  were  adapted  to  the  hog  in  1896 
are  just  wrong  for  1897.  When  I  say  surroundings 
I  mean  the  lot  he  is  kept  in — its  isolation  from  or  in 
connection  with  other  lots  where  hogs  are  kept,  the 
feed  trough,  the  house  he  sleeps  in,  etc.,  all  these 
are  very  necessary. 

Good  Hogs  Spoiled  by  Bad  Treatment. — My  twenty 
years  of  experience  in  breeding  and  selling  thor- 
oughbred swine  has  taught  me  that  it  is  an  undeni- 
able fact  that  many  who  pay  a  liberal  price  to  obtain 
a  boar  that  suits  them  afterwards  treat  him  in  such 
a  way  that  they  derive  but  small  benefit  from  the 
investment.  One  of  the  most  common  modes  is  to 
shut  him  in  a  small  pen,  where  he  is  deprived  of  ex- 
ercise and  fed  upon  the  richest  of  food  that  the 
farmer  can  afford.  Lack  of  vitality  and  of  virility 
are  the  results.  The  other  mode  is  to  turn  him  with 
an  unlimited  number  of  hogs,  to  fight  and  fret  and 
tease  until  he  has  become  the  meanest,  most  un- 
gainly, unthrifty  hog  on  the  place.  Either  of  these 
extremes  must  be  avoided  and  a  more  rational 
method  pursued,  or  the  best  results  cannot  be  se- 
cured. While  too  close  confinement  is  bad,  it  is  not 
so  bad  as  to  roam  at  large  among  the  other  hogs  on 
the  farm,  where  he  is  as  much  out  of  place  as  a  stal- 
lion running  among  your  horses. 

Air.  Gallup' s  Methods  With  Boars. — I  have  for  the 
last  twenty  years  kept  two,  sometimes  three,  large 
males.  Each  has  his  lot  enclosed  with  a  strong 
fence  5  feet  high,  with  posts  4  feet  apart  and  barbed 
wire  between  each  board.  These  yards  are  situated 
on  each  end  of  the  piggery,  with  a  pen  inside  and 
one  small  pen  on  the  outside,  and  when  he  gets,  as 
you  might  say,  up  on  his  mettle,  I  can  close  the  door 
and  let  him  remain  until  he  becomes  better  behaved. 
I  have  owned  and  kept  several  different  males,  and 
they  never  got  cross  or  ugly.  They  are  an  animal 
that  you  cannot  subdue  by  whipping  or  punishment 
of  any  kind.  Commence  to  whip  and  you  will  find 
you  will  have  just  what  the  hog  enjoys,  a  fight,  and 
he  will  forever  have  a  grudge  against  you.  I  once 
sold  one  of  my  old  males  and  he  was  taken  away, 
and  I  afterwards  called  at  the  farm  and  his  owner 
informed  me  that  he  had  become  unmanageable,  was 
in  one  lot,  and  no  man  on  the  farm  dared  to  go  near 
him  and  drive  him  out  into  the  other  lot,  where  they 
wished  him  to  run.  I  walked  out  in  the  field  where 
he  was,  called  him  by  name,  sat  down  and  waited  for 
him  to  come,  which  he  did.  The  owner  was  sur- 
prised to  see  the  hog  so  glad  to  see  me.  I  gave  the 
owner  a  short  lesson,  which  was  to  take  something 
for  the  hog  to  eat,  to  go  ahead  and  not  try  to  drive 
him. 

Separate  Quarters  Desirable. — Always  keep  your 
males  separate  from  the  other  bogs,  except  when  in 
use.  That  is  the  only  successful  way  to  manage  such 
an  animal.  Aged  boars  are  generally  looked  upon 
as  unpleasant  to  keep,  especially  if  you  have  made  a 
mistake  in  the  training  and  they  have  become 
vicious  and  disposed  to  use  their  tusks  ;  but  they 
are  certainly  less  dangerous  and  troublesome  than 
the  gentlest  bull  or  stallion,  while,  of  course,  none 
of  them  are  intended  for  household  pets  or  dooryard 
ornaments.  A  fence  high  and  strong  enough  to  hold 
the  other  hogs  of  the  farm  cannot  be  depended  on  to 
keep  the  boar.  It  is  much  the  best  to  keep  him 
from  the  first  in  an  enclosure  which  will  afford  him 
no  practice  in  the  art  of  breaking  out.  There  is  no 
part  of  the  swine  business  that  the  average  farmer 
neglects  and  makes  mistakes  in  as  much  as  the  care 
of  his  breeding  boar  ;  hence  the  reason  I  have  dwelt 
so  long  on  that  subject,  and  if  you  had  sold  as  many 
as  I  have  and  seen  how  they  were  afterwards  man- 
aged, you  would  excuse  me  for  dwelling  so  long. 

Get  the  Keynote. — In  conclusion  on  this  part  of  the 
subject,  1  will  say  that  the  breeding  boar  is  the  key- 
note to  the  whole  business.  If  you  fail  in  your  key- 
note, you  can  sing  and  will  sing  your  song  with  sor- 
row. Always  give  your  boar  good  food,  wheat  bran 
and  middlings  made  into  a  slop,  mixed  with  dish 
water  from  the  kitchen,  green  grass,  refuse  fruit 
from  the  orchard.  Avoid  feeding  pumpkins,  citrus 
and  pit  fruit ;  the  last  named  are  injurious.  A  hand- 
ful of  common  wood  ashes,  and  now  and  then  a  little 
sulphur,  have  a  tendency  to  keep  him  in  health.  It 
is  not  the  balance  ration  that  the  farmer  has  to  look 
after  in  this  matter  as  much  as  the  balance  side  of 
the  ledger. 

The  Brood  Sow. — In  selecting  the  brood  sow  it  has 
been  a  common  practice  to  choose  one  much  larger 
and  a  great  deal  coarser  in  its  makeup  than  the 
male.  My  twenty  years'  experience  has  taught  me 
that  is  wrong.  To  secure  uniformity  in  the  future 
crop  of  pigs  which  every  farmer  knows  is  very  desir- 
able when  he  comes  to  put  them  on  the  market,  you 
must  have  the  boar  and  sow  nearly  the  same  type  or 


style.  The  attainment  of  a  uniform  type  in  our 
hogs  is  of  vital  importance,  but,  after  all,  type  and 
other  characteristics  are  of  little  value  unless,  after 
we  have  attained  them,  we  have  a  hog  capable  of 
producing  profitably  ;  and  here  is  where  we  must 
begin  to  judge  the  brood  sow.  While  it  should  be 
kept  in  mind  that  the  ultimate  end  of  the  hog  is  the 
pork  barrel,  and  that  the  best  hog  is  the  one  that 
goes  into  the  pork  barrel  with  the  most  profit,  it 
should  be  recognized  that  the  primary  purpose  of 
the  brood  sow  is  to  grow  the  best  and  the  most  pig9 
at  the  least  expense.  In  looking  for  this  qualifica- 
tion we  must  begin  with  the  maternal  and  milk- 
giving  functions. 

Treatment  of  the  Sow. — The  sow  is  a  milk-giving 
animal  and  should  be  treated  as  such.  Her  value  as 
a  breeder  will  very  largely  depend  upon  her  milking 
qualities,  for  every  farmer  will  agree  with  me  that 
the  best  way  to  feed  the  pigs  is  through  the  sow.  In 
the  first  place,  the  sow  should  not  be  over  fat  at 
breeding  time,  but  should  be  gaining  in  flesh,  thrifty 
and  strong.  I  do  not  agree  with  many  that  the 
brood  sow  should  be  kept  thin  in  flesh.  I  believe  in 
liberal  feeding,  plenty  of  grass  and  other  muscle- 
forming  food,  with  exercise.  I  want  her  fat  at  far- 
rowing time,  not  for  the  sake  of  fat  alone,  but  for 
the  additional  strength  it  gives  her  for  the  severe 
task  that  is  to  follow.  To  raise  a  large  litter  of  pigs 
requires  more  milk  than  the  average  cow  gives  to 
raise  her  calf,  and  milk  that  is  80  per  cent  richer  in 
protein  or  flesh-forming  elements  and  30  per  cent 
richer  in  fat.  Here  is  something  to  think  about.  We 
see  every  day  sows  that  are  mere  skeletons  with 
scrawny  litters  tugging  at  them  for  their  own  mis- 
erable existence. 

The  fat  sow  will  have  a  surplus  to  draw  upon  for 
the  support  of  her  litter,  in  addition  to  the  feed  that 
she  is  able  to  daily  convert  into  milk. 

The  good  milking  sow  or  cow  draws  upon  the  sur- 
plus at  the  right  time,  and  instead  of  giving  the 
accustomed  word  of  warning  against  the  fat  sow  at 
farrowing  time,  I  want  to  advise  you  farmers  of  this 
institute,  if  you  want  fat  pigs  at  weaning  time,  or, 
in  other  words,  if  you  want  to  do  the  best  by  your 
sows  and  litters,  and  in  the  interest  of  profit  and 
economy,  to  keep  clear  of  the  poor  sow  at  farrowing 
time. 

It  is  essential,  of  course,  that  the  flesh  be  judi- 
ciously put  on.  I  would  have  the  sows  fed  on  milk- 
forming  and  flesh-forming  foods  and  a  run  on  green 
grass,  where  she  can  have  plenty  of  exercise.  If 
she  does  not  take  sufficient  exercise,  compel  her  to 
in  some  way,  as  exercise  at  this  time  is  the  key  to 
health  and  bodily  vigor. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


THE  APIARY. 


Notes  on  California  Practice. 


At  the  recent  convention  of  beekeepers  in  Los  An- 
geles there  were  discussions  upon  practical  points 
which  have  been  outlined  by  Secretary  John  H.  Mar- 
tin in  a  report  furnished  to  the  American  Bee  Journal. 
We  take  some  which  seem  of  most  interest: 

The  Best  Section  for  Comb  Honey. — Mr.  Geo.  W. 
Brodbeck  exhibited  honey  in  the  new  no- bee-way 
section^  and  pointed  out  the  advantages  of  the  same, 
viz.,  that  the  section  appeared  better  filled  and  that 
more  of  them  could  be  packed  in  a  case.  The  dis- 
advantages were  that  the  combs  were  too  near  in 
contact  with  each  other  when  packed  in  a  case,  giv- 
ing inducement  for  miller-worms  to  work,  and  if  the 
face  of  the  comb  was  not  perfectly  even  there  was 
liable  to  be  abrasion  and  leakage.  From  a  side  view 
the  section  appeared  to  be  light  weight. 

M.  H.  Mendleson  had  used  the  Danzenbaker  or  tall 
section,  and  had  excellent  success  in  producing  a 
first-class  honey  and  selling  a  portion  of  it  for  a  good 
price.  He  proposed  to  use  it  exclusively  in  the 
future. 

Long-lived  Honey. — Under  the  head  of  the  keeping 
qualities  of  comb  honey,  Mr.  C.  S.  Stubblefield  said 
that  he  had  kept  white  sage  honey  for  three  years 
without  detriment  to  the  honey. 

Natural  vs.  Artificial  Swarming. — Mr.  Mendleson 
said  that  if  his  bees  swarmed  freely  he  let  them 
swarm,  but  if  they  did  not  then  he  resorted  to  di- 
vision. 

Mr.  Mclntyre  desired  to  prevent  swarming,  but  if 
he  wished  to  increase  he  usually  let  the  colony 
swarm,  then  removed  the  hive  from  which  they  is- 
sued, and  made  as  many  nuclei  as  there  were  good 
queen  cells.  The  swarm  that  had  issued  was  re- 
turned to  the  old  location,  and  put  into  a  hive  filled 
with  foundation  as  soon  as  the  queens  were  laying  in 
the  nuclei,  or  even  before  the  nuclei  could  be  built 
up  with  brood  from  other  colonies  that  had  swarmed. 
In  this  method  good  queens  were  secured  and  a  rapid 
increase  made.    Ten  from  one  could  be  easily  made. 

J.  K.  Williamson  said  that  he  could  make  twenty- 
five  colonies  from  one  by  the  nucleus  plan,  and  have 
them  all  strong  enough  to  winter.  It,  however,  re- 
quired a  long  season.  He  usually  made  his  increase 
on  a  diminishing  honey  flow. 

Moving  Bees. — In  the  process  of  moving  bees  Mr. 
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Mendleson  used  a  wagon  upon  which  he  could  carry 
200  colonies,  but  for  long-distance  moving  it  made 
the  load  too  top  heavy,  and  he  usually  put  on  only 
150.  The  springs  on  his  wagon  would  bear  a  burden 
of  six  tons. 

Mr.  Brodbeck  preferred  to  move  bees  in  lighter 
loads  and  travel  faster.  He  desired  to  so  move  his 
bees  as  to  prevent  nierht  travel  as  much  as  possible. 

Foul  Brood. — Mr.  Mendleson,  foul  brood  inspector 
for  Ventura  county,  said  that  the  sure-cure  remedy 
was  the  total  destruction  of  the  colony.  He  had 
burned  a  large  number  of  colonies  and  their  hives. 
There  is  no  chance  for  an  annihilated  colony  to  spread 
the  disease. 

H.  E.  Wilder,  inspector  for  Riverside  county,  said 
that  one  cause  for  the  spread  of  foul  brood  is  in  the 
apathy  of  beekeepers.  The  State  law  will  not  allow 
inspection  unless  a  complaint  is  made,  and  bee- 
keepers are  careless  about  making  complaints. 

Mr.  Cowan  said  that  in  England  in  many  districts 


the  bees  had  all  died  from  the  disease.  It  was  viru- 
lent because  many  beekeepers  had  no  knowledge  of 
the  interior  of  the  beehive.  There  were  bees  in 
churches  and  other  inaccessible  places  which  were 
liable  to  spread  the  disease.  The  church  bees  were 
being  removed,  and  in  this  thorough  way  of  treating 
it  the  disease  was  much  better  under  control  than 
formerly.  Mr.  Cowan  believed  in  destroying  the 
hive  and  the  frames,  for  a  germ  of  the  disease  would 
live  in  a  crevice  of  a  hive  for  several  years;  and  if  at 
any  time  it  became  exposed  the  colony  was  sure  to 
become  inoculated. 

Mr.  Mendleson  favored  a  law  to  prevent  the  mov- 
ing of  a  foul-brood  apiary  into  a  location  where  there 
was  no  foul  brood.  A  person  in  moving  bees  should 
be  compelled  to  secure  a  certificate  from  the  foul- 
brood  inspector,  guaranteeing  his  bees  to  be  in  good 
condition. 

It  was  demonstrated  that  the  disease  could  be 
cured  if  it  was  handled  in  a  thorough  and  systematic 


manner.  Mr.  Touchton  said  that  the  cure  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  an  experienced  person,  for  a  remedy 
in  the  hands  of  such  a  person  was  all  right;  but  in 
the  hands  of  a  novice  it  was  many  times  worse  than 
useless.  The  washes  that  were  recommended  were 
salsoda  and  lye;  the  latter  would  take  off  paint,  and 
ought  to  penetrate  the  most  obscure  crevices  of  the 
hive. 

TJie  Best  Beehive. — Mr.  Brautigam  said  that  the 
manipulation  of  bees  for  the  highest  profit  depended 
more  upon  the  man  than  the  hive. 

Mr.  Hatch  said  that  he  had  kept  bees  in  Wiscon- 
sin, Arizona  and  California,  and  had  found  that  if 
the  beekeeper  wants  a  bucketful  of  honey  he  must 
have  a  large  hive. 

Mr.  Martin  said  that  he  uses  the  Heddon  hive. 
The  regular  Heddon  hive  is  made  to  take  eight 
frames,  but  he  uses  ten  frames,  and  finds  that,  by 
adding  stories  as  the  season  advances,  the  hive  can 
be  enlarged  to  any  desirable  size. 


The  Newest  El  Dorado. 


The  present  Klondike  excitement  will  re- 


the  largest  stamp  mill  in  the  world  is 
shortly  to  be  erected  on  one  of  Alaska's 
gold  quartz  mines — the  Alaska-Treadwell, 
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130-STAMP    MILL    OF   THE    ALASKA-MEXICAN    GOLD    MINING  CO. 


AT   CIRCLE    CITY -ARRIVING    PROM   THE  DIGGINGS. 


suit  in  putting  Alaska 
and  that  entire  north- 
ern region  a  century 
in  advance  of  what  it 
would  have  been  in 
point  of  development 
had  the  Klondike 
craze  not  come.  Or- 
ganized government, 
increased  population, 
facilities  of  travel, 
better  postal  service, 
knowledge  of  the 
country  will  be  among 
the  good  results  of  the 
present  stampede. 

On  this  page  is  re- 
produced from  the 
enterprising  Mining 
Record  of  Juneau  some 
scenes  that  tell  their 
own  story.  Some  of 
the  world's  energy 
and  treasure  is  now 
being  devoted  to  the 
exploitation  of  this 
rich  northern  store- 
house, and  the  latest 
and  most  successful 
appliances  in  gold 
mining  are  to  be  ap- 
plied in  the  work.  In 
this  regard  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that 


mm 


on  Douglas  island,  il- 
lustrating the  extent 
and  value  of  Alaska's 
quartz  milling;  and 
if  one-half  that  is 
claimed  turns  out 
true,  the  placer  yield 
of  the  Yukon  region 
will  rival  in  richness 
the  early  days  of 
gold  product  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  president  of  the 
Agassiz  Association, 
Mr.  H.  H.  Ballard,  re- 
cently caught  an  ant 
near  its  bill,  shut  it  up 
in  a  box,  carried  it  150 
feet  away,  and  set  it 
free  in  the  middle  of 
a  shady  road.  What 
followed  he  thus  de- 
scribes: "  It  seemed 
at  first  bewildered. 
Then  it  climbed  to 
the  top  of  a  ridge  of 
sand,  erected  its  body 
as  high  as  possible, 
waved  its  antennae  fcr 
several  seconds,  ar d 
then  started  in  a 
straight  line  for 
home." 


MINERS   AT    SHEEP    CAMP,    BOUND    FOR   THE  KLONDIKE. 


YUKONERS    IN    COSTUME   AT    FORTY  MILE. 


10-STAMP    MILL,    JUALIN    MINING    CO.,    BERNER'S  BAY 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


A  Cowboy  Ball. 


Git  yo'  little  sage  hens  ready, 

Trot  'em  out  upon  the  floor; 
Li  ne  up  there,  you  cusses  !   Steady . 

Lively,  now  !   Ooe  couple  more. 
Shorty  !  shed  that  old  sombrero, 

Bronco,  douse  that  cigarette ; 
Stop  that  cussin',  Casimero, 

'Fore  the  ladies!   Now,  all  set! 

S'lute  your  ladies,  all  together! 

Ladies  opposite  the  same; 
Hit  the  lumber  with  your  leathers! 

Balance  all  an'  swing  your  dame  ! 
Bunch  the  heifers  in  the  middle; 

Circle  stags  and  do-se-dol 
Pay  attention  to  the  fiddle! 

Swing  her  round  and  off  you  go ! 

First  four  forward  !    Back  to  places  ! 

Second  follow— shuffle  back! 
Now  you've  got  it  down  to  cases — 

Swing  'em  till  their  trotters  crack  ! 
Gents  all  right  a-heel  and  toeing! 

Swing  'em,  kiss  'em  if  you  kin — 
On  to  next  and  keep  a-goin' 

Till  yer  hit  yer  pards  ag'in ! 

Gents  to  center;  ladies  round  'em — 

Form  a  basket;  balance  all  I 
Whirl  yer  gals  to  where  you  found  em  ; 

Promenade  around  the  ball ! 
Balance  to  your  pards  and  trot  'em 

Koutid  the  circle  double  quick! 
Grab  an'  kiss  'em  while  you've  got  'em  ; 

Hold  'em  to  it  if  they  kick! 

Ladies,  left  hand  to  your  sonnies! 

Alaman  !  Grand  right  and  left ! 
BaUnce  all  an'  swing  yer  honeys! 

Pick  'em  up  and  feel  their  heft ! 
Promenade  like  sbeery  cattle; 

B  ilance  all  an'  swing  yer  sweets ! 
Shake  yer  spurs  an'  make  'em  rattle; 

Keno !    Promenade  to  seats  ! 

—From  the  Northwest. 


Leah  or  Rachel ? 


The   Story  of   »  Valentine. 

Did  you  ever  think  what  a  curious 
thing  it  would  have  been  if  Jacob,  after 
serving  seven  years  and  receiving 
Lpah,  the  undesired,  and  then,  with 
constancy  to  appall  a  modern,  serving 
his  seven  more  for  Rachel,  the  moon- 
faced and  ox-eyed,  and  found  her 
beauty  (which  must  have  been  rather 
mature  by  that  time)  but  a  glamour, 
her  society  flat  and  vapid,  and  that 
only  Leah  —  Leah,  on  whom  he  had 
never  cast  the  eye  of  desire — was  the 
comrade  of  his  mind,  the  companion  of 
his  spirit  ? 

John  Reiver  was  born  on  the  West- 
ern Reserve  of  Ohio  more  than  sixty 
years  ago,  and  bred  in  that  country, 
and  amid  that  pioneer  civilization 
which  gave  us  a  Lincoln  and  a  Garfield; 
and  1  have  always  maintained  that 
there  was  timber  for  a  great  man  in 
John  Keiver. 

In  those  days  it  used  to  be  considered 
that  a  young  man,  sound  of  wind  and 
limb,  who  was  not  willing  to  work  bis 
way  through  college  had  no  desire  to 
rise  in  the  world.  John  Reiver  went 
through  Princeton,  graduated  with 
some  honor  and,  as  he  was  rather  a 
hard  than  a  brilliant  student,  it  took 
him  five  years  to  do  it;  but  it  cost  none 
of  his  family  a  penny. 

On  the  same  self-supporting  basis  he 
began  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of 
Harland  in  Toledo,  then  a  village.  His 
plans  were  big  but  vague.  The  endur- 
ance of  hardship  was  the  boast  of  the 
youth  of  his  day,  and  it  seemed  to  him 
that  if  he  only  stuck  to  his  chosen  pro- 
fesssion  with  the  dogged  constancy  and 
fidelity  which  be  felt  was  in  him,  ac- 
cepting every  privation  it  brought,  and 
denying  himself  sufficiently,  he  could 
not  fail  to  attain  some  eminence,  which 
was  none  the  less  indefinite. 

At  this  period  of  his  life  the  society 
of  Harland  girls,  the  judge's  two 
(laughters,  was  his  sole  luxury  and 
pleasure.  The  judge  was  a  widower, 
and  his  daughters  kept  his  house. 
Handsome,  intelligent  girls  they  were, 
voted  a  little  pedantic  aud  emancipated 
by  the  gayer  young  folks  of  the  village 
and  a  hopeless  problem  to  the  village 
youth  who  might  have  aspired  to  them, 
since,  as  they  were  never  apart,  it  j 
seemed  impossible  to  court  either. 

This  peculiarity  t  roubled  John  not  at 
all.  The  three  soon  formed  a  confed- 
eracy,  and  grew  iuto  an  intimacy  closer 
and  more  continuous  than  their  father 
or  their  own  ideas  would  have  per- 
mitted with  either  one  separately. 
John  took  his  way  to  the  Harland  home-  I 


stead  to  spend  his  evenings  pretty 
nearly  as  regularly  as  he  ate  his 
supper.  All  his  plans  were  submitted 
to  the  girls,  and  discussed  with  the 
girls,  before  they  were  put  into  prac- 
tice, and  a  familiar  picture  to  the 
passer-by  of  a  summer  evening  was 
that  of  the  three  young  people  on  the 
porch,  chatting  and  conversing  with 
all  the  freedom  of  a  family  group. 

Rachel,  the  larger  and  more  dignified 
of  the  two  girls,  was  a  beauty  accord- 
ing to  the  standards  of  the  time.  She 
had  the  tall,  willowy  figure,  the  droop- 
ing shoulders  and  the  regular  features 
then  considered  necessary  to  feminine 
loveliness,  and  these,  with  a  high, 
white  forehead,  pencilled  brows,  very 
beautiful  dark  eyes,  a  straight,  delicate 
nose,  small,  sweet  mouth  and  a  profu- 
sion of  jetty  ringlets  shading  the  bloom- 
ing oval  cheek,  made  up  an  ensemble 
that  might  have  materialized  out  of 
the  steel  plate  of  some  "Garland"  or 
"Ladies'  Casket." 

Leah's  looks  would  have  been  more 
appreciated  by  this  generation  than  by 
her  own.  She  was  of  the  type  now 
conveniently  called  "piquant"  —  a 
charming  face  without  one  regular 
feature.  She  was  a  magnetic  creature, 
a  rapid  and  mimetic  speaker,  and  one 
who  never  repeated  a  person's  words 
without  reproducing  his  voice  and 
gestures.  With  a  warm,  vital  temper- 
ment,  she  threw  herself  with  almost 
passionate  ardor  into  her  pursuits. 
Though  female  lawyers  were  not  then 
dreamed  of,  she  had,  through  pure  love 
of  learning,  read  law  with  her  father, 
and  assisted  him  sometimes  in  com- 
plicated cases  with  her  quick  and 
brilliant  ratiocination  and  feminine  in- 
tuition. 

She  and  John  had  many  a  friendly 
bout  and  argument,  while  Rachel  sat 
silently  by,  her  fine  dark  eyes  fixed 
dreamily  on  the  evening  sky,  or  rous- 
ing herself  now  and  then  to  put  in  a 
kindly  word  for  whichever  one  seemed 
to  be  losing  the  battle.  The  latter  was 
usually  John.  Like  Aaron  of  old,  he 
was  slow  of  speech,  while  Leah  was 
gifted  with  an  Irish  fluency  and  nim- 
bleness  of  wit  and  tongue.  John  used 
to  say,  laughing,  that  when  he  had  a 
hard  case  in  court  he  came  to  sharpen 
up  his  weapens  on  her,  and  that  if  he 
was  once  able  to  defeat  her,  let  his 
legal  opponent  the  next  day  beware; 
he  would  be  ready  for  him  at  all  points. 

But  even  the  musty  odor  of  the  law 
cannot  keep  Cupid  at  bay  long  where 
three  healthy,  normal  young  hearts  lie 
fallow  to  his  darts;  and  by  the  time 
John  had  been  admitted  to  the  Bar  and 
to  a  junior  partnership  with  Judge 
Harland,  he  found  the  evenings  at  the 
Harland  home,  from  being  very  pleas- 
ant and  necessary  to  his  happiness, 
were  becoming  bits  of  Elysium,  and  he 
recognized  that  he  was  in  love  with — 
Rachel. 

There  was  something  elusive  and 
suggestive  about  Rachel  that  kept  his 
heart  beating  unusually  fast  and  his 
eyes  watching  her  all  the  time,  while 
he  and  Leah  kept  the  conversational 
shuttle  flying  merrily,  and  she  sat 
silent,  feeling,  he  fancied,  a  bit  superior 
to  their  idle  chatter,  but  too  gentle 
and  kind  to  say  so.  He  fancied  a  fine 
reserve  in  her  silence;  he  wondered 
very  much  what  was  behind  her  sweet, 
attentive  calm;  he  longed  to  know  of 
what  she  was  thinking  when  she 
seemed  absent-minded  and  dreamy;  he 
longed  to  hold  more  intimate  converse 
with  her  than  was  possible  in  Leah's 
presence;  and  right  here  he  came  to 
the  point  where  he  could  sympathize 
with  the  village  youth  aforementioned. 

Leah  was  very  nice.  He  was  fond  of 
her  society,  and  entirely  convinced 
that  she  would  make  a  charming  sister- 
in-law;  but  he  would  willingly  have 
pushed  her  aside  just  now  to  reach  his 
heart's  desire,  and  he  came  home  from 
his  once  pleasant  evenings  filled  with 
battled  longing  and  thwarted  hopes. 

Matters  were  in  this  state  on  the 
13th  of  February  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord,  1855,  when  a  storm  prevented 
his  usual  call,  and  he  sat  down  deter-  I 
mined  to  commit  his  feelings  and  the  j 
offer  of  "  himself,  all  tbat  he  had,  all 
that  he  hoped  for,"  to  a  valentine. 

The  valentine  of  that  day  was  not 
what  a  flippant  writer  has  called  the 


satin  monstrosities  of  our  own,  "a  dec- 
orated liverpad,"  but  the  real  senti- 
ments of  the  sender  expressed  to  the 
sendee  in  verse  more  or  less  halting, 
according  as  his  poetical  abilities  va- 
ried. John  worked  at  his  valentine 
with  his  usual  patient  industry,  and  by 
"unconsciously  cerebrating"  in  bits  of 
Moore  and  Byron,  produced  five  stan- 
zas that  almost  made  him  wonder  if 
fate  had  not  intended  him  for  a  poet 
rather  than  a  lawyer.  It  made  a  warm 
place  over  his  heart  where  he  carried 
it  next  day,  and  sent  strange,  exulting 
thrills  all  over  him  whenever  he  touched 
it. 

In  the  evening  he  went  as  usual  to 
Judge  Harland's.  The  afternoon  was 
mild  and  almost  spring-like,  and  he 
found  Leah  on  the  porch  trying  to  tie 
up  a  vine  that  the  last  night's  storm 
had  broken  from  its  fastenings. 

"  Let  me  do  that,"  be  said,  after  the 
usual  greeting,  "  while  you  read  this 
and  tell  me  what  answer  the  recipient 
is  going  to  give  me." 

Leah  took  the  folded  paper  and 
opened  it;  then,  seeing  that  it  was 
written,  she  carried  it  to  a  window 
where  the  candle  light  shone  through, 
aDd  standing  there,  read  it.  John  was 
still  working  at  the  vine  and  thinking, 
when  Leah's  touch  on  his  arm,  and 
Leah's  voice  with  a  different  sound  in 
it  from  any  he  had  ever  heard,  roused 
him. 

"  She  would  say  yes." 

He  turned  and  looked  at  her,  bewil- 
dered. Her  small,  sweet  face  was  ir- 
radiated with  a  passion  of  feeling,  and 
as  he  gazed  stupidly  she  put  her  band 
on  his  arm  once  more,  and  said,  in  that 
voice  of  divine  tenderness: 

"  I  say  yes." 

In  the  moment  tbat  he  stood  there 
like  a  man  shot  through,  already  dead, 
whose  tense  muscles  hold  him  balanced 
to  his  fall,  the  mistake  and  all  its 
dreadful  consequences  went  heavily  be- 
fore him.  He  saw  that  she  had  opened 
the  paper  without  looking  at  the  ad- 
dress, and  believed  the  verses  and  the 
offer  they  contained  were  for  herself. 
Rachel's  step  was  heard  in  the  door- 
way, her  hand  was  on  the  door. 

It  is  your  sister  coming,"  he  said. 
"  I  cannot  see  her  to-night,"  and  turn- 
ing away,  he  hurried  down  the  steps 
and  out  of  the  gate. 

John  Reiver's  bed  knew  him  not  that 
night.  He  tramped  the  muddy  streets 
of  the  village  in  anguish  of  spirit,  and 
even  wandered  past  outlying  farms, 
where  farmyard  curs  barked  at  him 
and  sleeping  cattle  stirred  with  heavy 
breathings  and  faint  jangling  of  bell  as 
he  passed.  And  while  his  unconscious 
feet  bore  him  on,  his  mind  plodded  its 
weary  round  in  the  pit  his  own  folly 
had  dug  for  him.  The  suffering  which 
his  miserable  blunder  had  entailed  upon 
him  could  scarcely  have  been  under- 
stood by  a  smaller  mind.  To  a  man  of 
petty  vanity,  indeed,  the  revelation  of 
Leah's  love  for  himself  might  have  been 
a  matter  for  smirking  self-congratula- 
tion; but  to  John  Reiver,  who  united 
the  strength  of  a  man  with  the  pure 
altruism  of  a  woman,  the  revelation 
came  with  the  force  of  a  crushing  blow. 
There  seemed  but  one  course  open  to 
him.  Leah  was  the  dearest  and  best  of 
women,  and  he  could  not  make  her 
suffer  for  his  folly;  but  when  he  came 
to  this  point  his  love  and  bis  altruism 
held  a  battle  royal  in  his  riven  heart. 
Rachel,  forever  unattainable,  seemed  a 
thousand  times  more  alluring  than 
Rachel  to  be  courted  and  won;  and  in 
spite  of  his  dogged  resolution  to  abide 
by  his  blunder,  and  make  good  his 
word  to  Leah,  it  was  a  haggard  face 
he  carried  the  day  after  his  nocturnal 
wanderings. 

When  he  went  down  to  the  Harland's 
tbat  evening,  strong  in  bis  resolution, 


he  was  glad  to  find  Leah  at  the  gate. 
It  would  be  easier  to  speak  to  her 
alone,  he  thought,  and  explain,  as  best 
he  might,  his  strange  conduct  of  the 
night  before. 

She  had  thrown  a  little  shawl  over 
her  head,  and  was  evidently  waiting  for 
him.  He  saw  that  she  was  very  pale, 
and  her  face  looked  ten  years  older 
than  that  of  the  smiling  girl  who  had 
said  "I  say  yes."  As  he  began  to 
speak,  she  interrupted  him. 

"  1  wanted  to  see  you  before  you  go 
in,"  she  said.  "I  gave  Rachel  your 
valentine."  And  then  it  came  to  him 
with  a  shock  that  of  course  she  saw  the 
address  on  it  after  be  was  gone  and 
found  out  her  error. 

The  thought  of  her  feeling  then,  the 
sight  of  her  suffering  and  evident  hu- 
miliation now,  pained  him  more  than 
any  selfish  thought  of  personal  loss  had 
yet  been  able  to. 

Somehow  this  pale,  broken  Leah 
seemed  to  bim  like  the  ghost  of  some 
one  he  loved,  and  the  sight  of  her  thus, 
who  was  usually  so  confident  and  au- 
thoritative, broke  the  heart  in  his 
bosom. 

"  O,  Leah,  Leah  !  "  he  said,  "  I  came 
to  make  it  good — to  ask  you —  " 

"Don't,"  she  answered,  with  more 
of  her  own  manner;  "that  would  be 
folly,  and  make  three  people  wretched 
instead  of  one — or,  rather" — with  a 
somewhat  wan  smile — "nobody  will  be 
wretched  as  it  is.  I  gave  the  valentine 
to  Rachel,  and  I  think  I  am  safe  in 
saying  that  the  answer  is  to  be  yes." 

She  opened  the  gate  as  if  for  him  to 
pass  in.  "O  Leah  !  "  he  said,  "do  you 
hate  me  ?  " 

"  No,"  she  answered,  gently,  smiling 
a  little  again.  "I'm  going  away  for 
awhile  to  my  uncle's,  in  Cleveland. 
"It  couldn't  be  very  pleasant  for 
either  of  us  to  meet  frequently  just 
now,  and  when  I  come  back  we  will 
have  forgotten  all  about  it." 

Leah  to  go  awav  !  Leah  to  forget 
all  about  him  !  When  her  love  wa6 
freely  offered,  it  seemed  but  a  misfor- 
tune; now  the  thought  of  its  with- 
drawal struck  cold  on  his  heart. 

"  Rachel  is  expecting  you,  I  think," 
said  Leah  finally. 

"I  can't  see  her  to-night,"  John 
gasped,  chokingly,  in  a  tumult  of 
scarcely  comprehended  emotions. 
"Leah,  you  won't  forget  all  about  me 
when  you're  away,  and  you'll  come 
back  soon." 

"Why,  yes,  of  course,"  she  an- 
swered bim,  smiling  in  earnest  now, 
and  speaking  in  the  tone  a  mother 
might  use  to  a  grieving  child.  "I'll 
come  back  soon  and  we'll  be  the  same 
good  friends  we  always  have  been. 
Good-by,  if  you're  not  coming  in.  I 
shall  be  gone  when  you  come  to-mor- 
row." She  stretched  a  cold  little  hand 
over  the  gate,  and  he  took  it  and 
pressed  it,  and  went  away  with  his 
heart  so  full  of  Leah  and  her  sorrows 
that  there  was  scarcely  any  room  in  it 
for  Rachel. 

I  should  be  wrong  if  I  said  that  John 
Reiver  was  not  a  happy  man  in  the 
weeks  that  followed.  He  had  won  his 
first  love,  an  amiable,  beautiful  girl, 
who  considered  him  the  wisest,  best 
and  most  gifted  of  men.  Her  gentle 
homage  was  nectar  to  him,  though 
whether  nectar,  as  a  steady  thing,  is 
an  altogether  wholesome  or  stimulat- 
ing diet,  may  be  open  to  question. 

When  the  first  glamour  of  hearing 
Rachel  say  that  she  actually  did  love 
him,  and  always  had,  wore  away,  he 
found  that  they  were  strangely  at  a  loss 
for  conversation.  Rachel  was  very  do- 
mestic, and  took  little  interest  in  out- 
side matters.  When  he  introduced  a 
subject,  she  was  willing  to  believe  he 
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i  Gives  Perfect  Satisfaction. 

Granite  Slate  Evaporator  Co.  Sweetser.  Ind.,  June  14. 1807. 

Gentlemen s«-Tne  Granite  State  Feed  Cooker  and  Water  Heater  whirh  1  purchased 
of  you  some  time  ago  is  k'iviinf  perfect  satisfaction.  Very  little  fuel  is  required  and  a 
lame  am- .tint  of  h.-at  is  produced.  Every  stock-raiser  should  own  one.  In  my 
opinion,  it  is  the  best  made.  Yourstruly.  ROBERT  SHERON. 

25  gallon,  $12;  50  gallon,  $17;  100  gallon.  $24. 
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Gems  of  Thought. 


He  lives  long  that  lives  well,  and  time 
misspent  in  not  lived,  but  lost. — Fuller. 

A  man  who  does  not  know  how  to 
learn  from  his  mistakes  turns  the  best 
schoolmaster  out  of  his  life. — Henry 
Ward  Beecher. 

Not  broken  wills,  not  crucified  wills, 
but  consecrated  wills  does  He  seek  to 
pour  his  will  through. — Essays  and 
Sermons,  Samuel  Longfellow. 

Be  patient  with  every  one,  but  above 
all  with  yourself.  I  mean,  do  not  be 
disturbed  because  of  your  imperfec- 
tions, and  always  rise  up  bravely  from 
a  fall. — Francis  de  Sales. 

Reverence  is  the  soul  of  religion. 
When  that  is  gone,  there  is  little  left 
with  which  God  can  be  pleased.  Where 
nothing  is  sacred,  everything  becomes 
common,  even  God  himself. — Lutheran. 

Those  who  despise  fame  seldom  de- 
serve it.  We  are  apt  to  undervalue 
the  purchase  we  cannot  reach,  to  con- 
ceal our  poverty  the  better.  It  is  a 
spark  which  kindles  upon  the  best  fuel, 
and  burns  brightest  in  the  bravest 
breast. 

Thine  own  self  will  and  anxiety,  thy 
hurry  and  labor,  disturb  thy  peace, 
and  prevent  Me  from  working  in  thee. 
Look  at  the  little  flowers  in  the  serene 
summer  days;  they  quietly  open  their 
petals,  and  the  sun  shines  into  them 
with  his  gentle  influences.  So  will  I  do 
for  thee,  if  thou  wilt  yield  thyself  to 
Me. — Selected. 

It  is  this  feeling  of  infiniteness  that 
we  crave,  that  we  believe  in,  and  some- 
times, though  rarely,  find  in  human 
friendship.  The  deepest  love  leads  us 
through  and  beyond  itself  into  the  In- 
finite Heart,  whose  calm  throbbing 
steadies  us  with  the  permanence  and 
peace  of  eternity. — Lucy  Larcom. 

Pleasures  of  the  mind  are  more  at 
command  than  those  of  the  body.  A 
man  may  think  of  a  handsome  perfor- 
mance or  of  a  notion  that  pleases  him, 
at  his  leisure.  This  entertainment  is 
ready,  with  little  warning  or  expense; 
a  short  recollection  brings  it  upon  the 
stage,  brightens  the  idea  and  makes  it 
shine  as  much  as  when  it  was  first 
stamped  upon  the  memory. — Jeremy 
Collier.   

Fashion  Notes. 


Toques  are  the  head  covering  most 
in  vogue  just  now.  The  feature  of  the 
present-day  toque  is,  first,  its  breadth, 
and  secondly,  the  high  effect  on  the  left 
side,  together  with  the  abruptly 
turned-up  side. 

One  toque  is  of  royal  purple  velvet, 
with  a  beret  effect  on  the  right  side, 
the  left  being  gathered  up  in  a  bunch. 
Two  tips  are  placed  where  the  folds  are 
tied  in  the  center,  and  another  below 
the  edge  of  the  toque,  resting  on  the 
hair.  An  altogether  different,  bu+ 
equally  chic,  toque  is  an  intensely  vivid 
green  mirror  velvet,  gathered  over  a 
small  rim,  and  then  bunched  up  high 
on  top,  the  velvet  being  then  turned 
over  the  left  side  in  two  folds,  between 
which  shirred  satin  is  drawn  under  the 
brim  and  finished  with  a  Strauss 
buckle,  holding  a  pink  rose,  which 
rests  on  the  hair.  Just  back  of  the 
fullness  of  the  crown  is  a  large  bunch 
of  cock  feathers. 

Another  style  of  toque,  which  is 
worn  tilted  over  the  forehead  nearly 
to  the  eyebrows,  has  the  velvet 
gathered  over  a  small  brim,  and  is 
then  caught  loosely  backward  and  for- 
ward, higher  and  higher,  until  the 
whole  hat  consists  of  a  loose  arrange- 
ment of  folds  and  gathers,  a  large 
aigrette  of  stiff  feathers  on  the  left 
side,  which,  like  the  others,  is  turned 
up,  giving  character  to  the  mass  of 
puckered  velvet. 

In  Paris  among  the  new  color  com- 
binations in  plaids  are  seen  fine  lines  of 
dark  shades  appearing  on  lighter 
grounds.  Gray  is  seen  on  backgrounds 
of  light  blue,  white,  pale  pink  and 
heliotrope.  A  novel  plaid  showed 
threads  of  dark  blue  in  combination 
with  bright  green,  red,  white  and 
clear  yellow. 

In   silks   moires   will  be  in  great 


demand  for  the  coming  season.  Light- 
weight silks  will  be  much  worn,  and 
the  range  of  color  and  variety  of 
design  make  it  easy  for  one  to  select 
a  charming  gown. 

Dress  goods  showing  braided,  effects 
are  exceedingly  popular.  On  colored 
grounds  the  designs  are  black,  in  wavy 
and  zigzag  soutache  effects.  The 
material  is  an  all-wool  satin  finish. 
The  favorite  grounds  are  brown,  green, 
heliotrope,  blue  and  red. 

Flannel  petticoats  are  trimmed  with 
flounces  of  white  wash  silk  edged  with 
lace. 

Beautiful  toilet  sets,  consisting  of 
tray,  brush,  comb  and  mirror,  powder- 
box  and  hair-pin  receiver,  are  of  deli- 
cate china,  decorated  in  dainty  and 
picturesque  design.  They  are  newer 
than  the  silver-backed  sets,  and  are 
thought  by  many  to  be  far  prettier. 

A  new  material,  which  is  most  service- 
able for  petticoats,  is  silk  moreen.  This 
comes  in  all  colors,  and  can  be  had  to 
match  any  gown.  The  petticoats  are 
especially  pretty  made  up  with  silk 
ruffles.  As  there  is  no  question  of  the 
better  wearing  qualities  of  the  moreen 
over  taffetas,  the  former  will  be  far 
prettier. 

It  is  announced  that  ginghams  are  to 
occupy  an  important  position  in  the 
line  of  spring  cotton  goods.  Small 
plaids  will  be  a  favorite  design. 

Blue  is  to  be  the  leading  color  in  the 
spring.  Sky  and  navy  blue,  procelain, 
flax,  greyish  and  lavender  blues  are 
all  represented,  both  in  millinery  and 
dress  goods.  Lavender  blue  made  its 
appearance  this  winter  and  a  few 
elegant  toilettes  of  this  shade  were 
worn  by  exclusive  women.  For  flowers 
and  other  millinery  trimmings  tur- 
quoise blue  will  be  given  special  promi- 
nence. 

A  novelty  in  veiling  is  black  spotted 
net  lined  with  white  net,  slightly  tinted 
with  pink,  which  makes  it  very  be- 
coming. 

Belts  of  all  kinds  and  conditions  are 
worn,  but  one  of  the  prettiest  fancies 
is  the  belt  of  finely  tucked  black  satin 
or  colored  velvet. 

A  very  stylish  finish  for  a  cloth 
costume  is  one  band  of  fur  broadtail 
around  the  bottom,  and  a  collar  band 
covered  with  the  fur.  Velvet  and  lace 
complete  your  decoration,  but  no  more 
fur. 

The  latest  shape  of  fur  capes  is  ex- 
tremely short,  reaching  scarcely  to 
the  elbow.  Cloth  and  velvet  capes 
are  also  made  of  this  length,  and  are 
frequently  fashioned  of  three  graduated 
flounces.  A  favorite  trimming  is  a 
band  of  crosscut  velvet  or  cloth, 
stitched  down  in  the  center.  The  velvet 
when  put  on  in  bands  is  usually  a  deeper 
shade  of  the  same  color  as  the  cape. 


Pleasantries. 


Said  the  married  man,  who  likes  to 
be  sympathized  with:  "My  wife  is 
never  happy  unless  she  has  a  griev- 
ance." "How  happy  she  must  be!" 
said  the  pretty  girl;  and  then  the  mar- 
ried man  grew  strangely  silent. — Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer. 

"Have  you  noticed  that  New  York's 
select  circle  has  been  cut  down  from 
400  to  75  ?  "  asked  the  returned  Chi- 
cagoan.  Of  couse  it  had  been  noticed. 
"  Well,  if  you  ever  go  to  New  York," 
went  on  the  Chicagoan,  "  you  can't  fail 
to  notice  that  the  smaller  the  circle  of 
the  very  select  may  be  the  greater  the 
number  of  people  you  will  meet  who  be- 
long to  it." — Chicago  Post. 

Mamma:  I'm  afraid  that  young 
Wilder  will  not  make  you  a  good  hus- 
band, Clara.  Clara:  Why  not,  mamma? 
Mamma:  It  seems  to  me  that  he  rather 
neglects  his  personal  appearance. 
Clara:  Yes,  that's  true,  mamma,  and 
I'm  glad  you  mentioned  it.  I'll  see 
that  he  makes  his  personal  appearance 
here  every  evening  after  this  instead  of 
only  twice  a  week. — Chicago  News. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  the  Duke  of 
Westminster's  charity  bill  to  amount  to 
$100,000  a  year. 

On  July  6  the  earth  is  farther  away 
from  the  sun  than  at  any  other  time. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Domestic  Hints. 


Barley  Crystal  Muffins. — Mix  to- 
gether one  pint  of  entire  wheat  flour 
and  one  cupful  of  barley  crystals,  one- 
half  of  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  one 
teaspoonful  of  sugar.  Beat  two  eggs, 
add  one  cupful  of  milk  and  stir  into  the 
dry  mixture.  Add  more  milk,  if  needed, 
to  mix  to  a  thick  drop  batter,  also  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  melted  butter,  and 
beat  until  smooth.  Stir  in  quickly  two 
teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder,  and  fill 
greased  gem  pans  two-thirds  full. 
Bake  twenty-five  minutes  in  a  quick 
oven  and  serve  hot. 

Philadelphia  Puffs.  —  As  they 
should  be  eaten  as  soon  as  baked,  the 
other  courses  of  the  meal  must  be 
planned  accordingly.  Stir  two  cups  of 
sifted  flour  into  one  cup  of  milk  until 
free  from  lumps,  and  strain  if  there  is 
any  doubt  about  it.  Beat  two  eggs, 
whites  and  yolks  separately,  until  very 
light.  Add  the  yolks  and  a  saltspoon 
of  salt  to  the  flour  and  milk  and  beat 
again.  When  very  light,  fold  the 
whites  in  carefully  so  as  not  to  break 
the  air  cells.  Fill  heated  moulds  or 
gem  pans  half  full  of  the  batter  and 
bake  in  a  quick  oven.  If  all  these  con- 
ditions are  fulfilled,  they  will  at  once 
begin  to  rise  and  live  up  to  their  name. 
Serve  as  soon  as  done,  and  serve  with 
foamy  sauce. 

Ham  Salad. — For  ham  salad,  cold- 
boiled  or  baked,  smoked  ham  is  the 
best,  although  unsmoked  may  be  used. 
Mix  together  and  put  into  a  fine 
dredger  a  small  qusft  tity  each  of  celery, 
salt,  cayenne  and  black  pepper,  white 
sugar  and  allspice.  Shave  the  lean  of 
the  ham  and  squeeze  lemon  juice  over 
the  pieces,  then  lightly  dredge  them 
with  the  above  mixture.  Shave  up 
some  white  onions  and  celery  and  put 
them  in  the  salad  bowl  with  a  few  white 
lettuce  hearts.  Add  the  ham  next, 
then  pour  several  spoonfuls  of  oil  over 
all  and  a  dash  of  vinegar.  Serve 
quickly.  In  the  country  where  oil  is 
not  procurable,  the  gravy  from  the 
fried  fat  of  the  ham  may  be  used  while 
it  is  warm  enough  to  pour. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

If  you  use  a  water  cooler  in  summer 
you  can  cool  your  lemonade  in  it  by 
putting  the  beverage  in  a  bottle  and 
setting  it  inside. 

Absorbent  gauze  and  paper  muslin 
make  good  soft  dish  towels.  Inexpen- 
sive bath  mats  of  Turkish  toweling  can 
be  found  as  low  as  thirty-five  cents. 

Old  gloves  protect  the  hands  in  doing 
the  daily  work  of  the  house,  but  rubber 
gloves  cannot  be  specially  recom- 
mended, as  they  make  the  hands 
sensitive. 

A  proper  towel  folded  several  times, 
and  dipped  in  hot  water,  quickly  wrung 
and  applied  over  the  site  of  toothache 
or  neuralgia,  will  generally  afford 
prompt  relief. 

Sponge  faded  silks  with  warm  water 
and  soap;  then  rub  them  with  a  dry 
cloth  on  a  flat  board;  afterward  iron 
them  on  the  inside  with  a  smooth  iron. 
Old  black  silks  may  be  improved  by 
sponging  with  spirits.  In  this  case, 
the  ironing  may  be  done  on  the  right 
side,  thin  paper  being  spread  over  to 
prevent  glazing. 

Challies  can  be  beautifully  washed 
in  rice  water.  Boil  half  a  pound  of  rice 
in  rather  more  than  two  quarts  of 
water.  Let  the  water  become  tepid 
and  then  wash  the  fabric  in  it,  rubbing 
it  with  the  rice  as  if  it  were  soap;  rinse 
two  or  three  times  in  rice  water,  from 
which,  however,  the  rice  has  been  re- 
moved, and  use  the  last  rinsing  water 
well  diluted,  so  that  the  material  may 
not  become  to  stiff.  Iron  while  slightly 
damp. 


The  only  cheap  lamp-chim- 
neys there  are  in  the  world 
are  Macbeth's  —  don't  break. 

If  you  get  the  one  made  for 
your  lamp,  more  light  besides. 

Get  the  Index. 

Write  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  Pa 


You  Can  Buy 

the  material  in  a  75-cent  jack-knife  for  five  cents 
or  less,  and  make  your  own  knife— but  you  don't. 
Think  about  it  when  some  one  asks  you  to  buy  a 
machine  aud  wire  to  make  yourown  fence  "cheap." 
PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


SAVE  YOUR  MONEY 


by  buying  your  FENCE  DIRECT  FROM  THE  FACTORY  AT 
WHOLESALE  PRICE— FREIGHT  PAID.   That's  the  only  way 

the8  ADVANCE  FENCE. 

It  is  as  g-ood  as  the  best  woven  wire  fence  made  and  this 
plan  of  selling  it  makes  it  cheaper  and  better  In  every 
way  than  the  use  of  any  hand  fence  machine  made. 
It  is  all  interwoven— there  are  no  loose  ends.  The 
wires  can  not  slip.  It  can  not  kink  or  mui?:  and 
takes  up  its  own  expansion  and  contraction.  Don't  buy 
until  v*">n  pet  our  new  circulars  and  speclul  discount 
to  farmers.  ADVANCE  FENCE  CO.  5  I  OLD  ST.  PEORIA,  ILL. 


CABLED  POULTRY  and  GARDEN  FENCE 

Cabled  Field  £nd HogFenslns  with  and  without  lower 
l  ablebarhed.  Steel  Web  Picket  Fence  for  Lawns  and 
cemeteries,  Steel  Gates,  posts,  etc. 
DE  KALES  FENCE  CO.,    33  High  St.,  DE  KALB,  ILL. 


O/  STRONGER  and  cost  no  more 
°  than  the  old  style. 


50 

Stanley's  Corrugated 

Steel  Hinges. 

They  do  not  break,  as  they  cannot  bind  on  the  pin. 
Good  looking  too.  Ask  for  them  at  y»>ur  dealer's. 
Send  for  descriptive  booklet  to 

THE  STANLEY  WORKS,  New  Britain  Conn. 


HEALDS 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE. 


24  Post  Street, 


San  Francisco. 


Has  a  National  reputation  for  good  work. 

Its  Departments  of  Bookkeeping  aud  Busluess 
Practice.  Shorthand  and  Typing.  Penmanship, 
Modern  Languages,  English  Branches.  Telegraphy. 
Civil,  Mining  and  Electrical  Engineering.  Survey- 
ing, Assaying,  etc.,  are  practical  In  every  detail,  as 
is  attested  by  the  Hi. 000  graduates  who  are  now 
successfully  applying  their  knowledge. 

Students  can  enter  at  any  time.  Ladies  admitted 
to  all  Departments.  Pupils  receive  Individual  in- 
struction.  Twenty  teachers.   Moderate  charges 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  College  Journal. 


A  $1  RAISIN  SEEDER  FOR  50  CTS. 


Post- 
paid. 

We  are  tired  of  selling 
dealers  and  waiting  90  days 
for  our  money,  so  we  will 
sell  housekeepers  at  Job- 
bers' prices. 

Send  50  cents,  and  we 
will  mail  you  postpaid  one 
of  our  best 

Bay  State  Raisin  Seeders. 

Guaranteed  to  seed  1  lb.  of 
raisins  in  5  minutes.  Simple 
.to  operate  and  easy  to  clean. 


Easton  Specialty  Mfg.  Co.,  64  Federal  St.,  Boston. 


nHUfc. 


c/W  DEWEY,  STR0  NG  &  C0*Ks- 
330  MARKET  ST.  S.  F~, 


■VI lUllOnr  A  \£  C  Thousands  have  been 
IMVS  If  I  Id  I  MfVC-  cured  promptly  of 
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Leah  or  Rachel  ? 


{Continued  from  page  136.) 


knew  all  about  it  without  hearing,  and 
best  contented  to  sit  quietly  holding 
his  hand  and  gazing  at  the  fire  with 
that  thoughtful  gaze  which  he  had 
once  conceived  to  cover  so  much. 

A  dozen  times  of  an  evening  she  said, 
"  We  miss  Leah  so  !  "  and  indeed  they 
did.  They  were  like  two  children 
alone,  and  the  house  seemed  strangely 
vague  and  empty  without  her  vivid, 
vivifying  presence. 

In  a  month  the  came  back,  rosy, 
smiling,  full  of  good  cheer,  with  per- 
haps a  touch  of  added  eloquence  from 
the  influence  of  life  in  a  large  town. 
Anti-slavery  was  the  topic  of  the  day. 
She  had  been  at  a  couple  of  big  meet- 
ings and  conventions  and  had  heard 
Abby  Kelly  speak.  She  entertained 
tbem  all  that  evening  with  her  graphic 
recitals.  "  And  I  can  speak  like  Abby 
Kelly,  too,"  she  said,  and  then  gave 
them  an  almost  perfect  reproduction 
of  that  once  so  famous  lecturer's 
speech  and  style;  "but,"  more  diffi- 
dently and  flushing  a  little,  "I  can 
speak  like  myself,  too." 

"And  that  will  be  the  better  of  the 
two,"  said  loving  Rachel. 

"I  thought  of  a  few  things  on  the 
way  home  that  I  wanted  to  say,  things 
that  need  saying,"  said  Leah;  and,  ris- 
ing, she  delivered  to  tbem,  as  from  a 
platform,  a  passionate  and  eloquent 
address.  It  was  brief,  and  she  sank 
into  her  chair  laughing. 

"There  !did  you  think  I  could  doit?" 
she  said. 

Rachel  was  full  of  fond  pride.  "You 
ought  to  lecture,"  she  said.  "It  was 
ten  times  better  than  Abby  Kelly." 

"Than  my  imitation  of  her,  you 
mean,"  said  Leah.  "Well,  I  should 
like  to  try.  It  would  give  me  a  life-work 
to  do." 

John  Reiver  said  nothing.  This  talk 
of  life-work  and  lecturing  seemed  to  set 
him  very  far  outside  of  Leah's  inter- 
ests, indeed,  and  made  him  feel  very 
lonely  and  deserted. 

When  Rachel  left  the  room  for  some- 
thing, later  on,  Leah  came  to  him, 
smiling,  and  said: 

"  I  want  to  set  your  mind  at  rest, 
John,  about  the  folly  that  caused  my 
going  away.  I  think  it  was  more  a  sick 
fancy  and  being  cooped  up  here,  where 
I  could  neither  hear  or  see  anything  of 
the  world's  work,  than  anything  else. 
When  I  got  out  among  broader  inter- 
ests and  more  stirring  themes  it  seemed 
to  vanish  entirely." 

Poor  John  !  He  felt  as  if  his  mother 
had  denied  him. 

"You  don't  understand,"  he  said, 
sadly.    "  I  cared  as  much  as  you  did." 

"Of  course,"  she  answered,  cheer- 
fully, "  we  have  always  been  fond  of 
each  other  and  always  will  be  as  brother 
and  sister." 

Then  his  homesick  heart  broke 
bounds. 

"No,  no!"  he  said.  "  Not  that !  not 
that !    It's  you  I  love.  Rachel's  not — " 

She  rose  and  put  an  authoritative 
hand  on  his  shoulder. 

"Don't  say  anything  to  Rachel's  sis- 
ter that  will  make  our  future  meetings 
impossible,"  she  said,  sternly.  "Why, 
how  is  this  ?  I  thought  you  a  rock  of 
steadfastness, — the  strongest  and  best 
of  men — and  I  find  you  unstable  and  as 
weak  as  water." 

"No,"  he  answered,  miserably.  "I'm 
steadfast  enough.  It  was  you  from  the 
first,  only  I  was  a  fool." 

The  matter  was  never  mentioned  be- 
tween them  again.  Leah  thought  best 
to  be  little  at  home  for  a  while.  She 
went  to  Boston  and  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Wendell  Phillips  and  other 
leading  spirits  of  the  movement  that 


Beware  of  Olntmeuts  for  Catarrh  That  Con- 
tain Mercury, 

As  mercury  will  surely  destroy  the  sense  of  smell 
and  c  mpletei.v  derange  the  whole  system  when 
entering  it  through  the  mucous  surfaces.  Such 
artic  es  should  never  be  used  except  on  prescrip- 
tions from  reputable  physicians,  as  the  damage 
they  will  do  Is  tenfold  to  the  good  you  can  p  ssl- 
bly  derive  from  them.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure,  man'i- 
fabtured  by  F.  J.  Cheney  &  C  >.,  Toled<\  O.,  con- 
tains no  mercury,  and  is  taxen  internally,  acting 
directly  upon  the  bio  d  and  mucous  surfaces  of 
the  system  In  buying  Ball's  Catarrh  Cure  be 
sure  you  get  the  genuine.  It  is  taken  internally, 
and  made  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  by  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co. 
Testimonials  tree. 

Sold  by  druggists,  price  75c.  per  bottle. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


soon  absorbed  her  whole  time  and 
thought.  She  lectured  with  Abby  Kelly 
and  alone,  at  grove  meetings  and  con- 
ventions, and  she  was  loved,  admired 
and  respected  as  falls  to  the  lot  of  few 
women  to  be.  She  devoted  her  life  to 
the  abolition  of  slavery,  and,  after  it 
and  the  enfranchisement  of  the  negro 
were  accomplished,  to  the  bettering  of 
his  condition,  and  to  the  help  of  the 
helpless  and  the  succor  of  the  fallen. 

Many  a  time,  in  the  years  that  fol- 
lowed, John  Reiver  lay  waking,  when 
the  rain  was  on  the  roof,  and  his  gentle 
partner  slept  placidly  beside  him,  sick 
with  loneliness,  the  daunted  loneliness 
of  a  man  who  finds  himself  the  only 
mature  intelligence  in  a  household  of 
children,  and  his  heart  cried  out  for  the 
stay  and  guide  and  companion  of  which 
chance  and  his  boyish  fancy  had  de- 
prived it, — for  Leah. 

A  dull  man,  most  people  called  him;  a 
slow,  plodding,  useful  kind  of  fellow;  a 
good  husband  and  fond  father,  who 
filled  his  humble  sphere  well  and  had 
neither  ambition  nor  ability  for  a  higher 
or  more  stimulating  life;  but  I  shall  al- 
ways believe  that  John  Reiver  the  hus- 
band of  Rachel  was  very  unlike  what 
John  Reiver  the  husband  of  Leah  might 
have  been.  With  his  massive  grasp  and 
ponderous  persistence  of  intellect, 
stimulated  and  supplemented  by  her 
fervor  and  quickness  of  perception,  it 
seems  to  me  there  is  scarcely  a  height 
he  might  not  have  scaled. 

Dear  heart !  She  has  been  dead  these 
twenty  years.  She  never  married,  but 
she  lived  a  fuller  and  more  rounded  life 
than  many  a  matron,  and  the  blessings 
of  the  friendless  followed  her  "  beneath 
the  low  green  tent  whose  curtain  never 
outward  swings." — Grace  MacGowan 
Cooke. 


The  Cause  of  Dyspepsia. 

From  th4  Republican,  Scranton,  Penna. 

The  most  common  of  all  human  ailments  is 
deranged  digestion;  the  most  aggravating 
disease,  inherited  by  man,  dyspepsia. 

The  primary  cause  of  dyspepsia  is  lack  of 
vitality;  the  absence  of  nerve  force;  the  loss 
of  the  life-sustaining  elements  of  the  blood. 

No  organ  can  properly  perform  its  function 
when  the  source  of  nutriment  fails.  When 
the  stomach  is  robbed  of  the  nourishment  de- 
manded by  nature,  assimilation  ceases,  un- 
natural gases  are  generated ;  the  entire  sys- 
tem responds  to  the  discord. 

A  practical  illustration  of  the  symptoms 
and  torture  of  dyspepsia  is  furnished  by  the 
case  of  Joseph  T.  Vandyke,  440  Hickory  St., 
Scranton,  Pa. 

In  telling  his  story,  Mr.  Vandyke  says: 

"Five  years  ago  I  was  afflicted  with  a 
trouble  of  the  stomach,  which  was  very  aggra- 
vating. I  had  no  appetite,  could  not  enjoy 
myself  at  any  time,  and  especially  was  the 
trouble  severe  when  I  awoke  in  the  morning. 
I  did  not  know  what  the  ailment  was,  but  it 
became  steadily  worse  and  I  was  in  constant 
misery. 

"I  called  in  my  family  physician,  and  he 
diagnosed  the  case  as  catarrh  of  the  stomach. 
He  prescribed  for  me  and  I  had  his  prescrip- 
tion filled.  I  took  nearly  all  of  the  medicine, 
but  still  the  trouble  became  worse,  and  I  felt 
that  my  condition  was  hopeless.  I  tried  sev- 
eral remedies  recommended  by  my  friends 
but  without  benefit.  After  I  had  been  suffer- 
ing several  months,  Thomas  Campbell,  also  a 
resident  of  this  city,  urged  me  to  try  Dr. 
Williams'  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People. 

"He  finally  persuaded  me  to  buy  a  box  and 
I  began  to  use  the  pills  according  to  direc- 
tions. Before  I  had  taken  the  second  box  I 
began  to  feel  relieved,  and  after  taking  a  few 
more  boxes  I  considered  myself  restored  to 
health.  The  pills  gave  me  new  life,  strength, 
ambition  and  happiness." 

Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  cure  dyspepsia  by 
restoring  to  the  blood  the  requisite  constitu- 
ents of  life,  by  renewing  the  nerve  force  and 
enabling  the  stomach  to  promptly  and  prop- 
erly assimilate  the  food.  These  pills  are  a 
specific  for  all  diseases  having  their  origina- 
tion in  impoverished  blood  or  disordered 
nerves.  They  contain  every  element  requisite 
to  general  nutrition,  to  restore  strength  to 
the  weak,  good  health  to  the  ailing. 


GOING  TO  ALASKA? 

We  Outfit  Prospectors  COMPLETELY. 
We  Do  It  BETTER  and  CHEAPER  than 
anyone  else. 

HOME  SUPPLY  CO  ,  217-219-221  Drumm  St.,  S.  F. 

SMOKE  YOUR  MEAT  WITH 

IWJRS  LmUlD  EXIRACTofSMOKE 

Circular.  E.  KRAUSER  &  bro.  milton.  PA. 
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ONE  HUNDRED  MILLIONS 
OF  DOLLARS  A  YEAR 

THE  JDE  I.AVAL  CREAM  SEPARATORS 
have  revulut  ionized  the  Creamery  and  Dairy 
methods  of  the  world  since  their  introduction 
fifteen  years  ago.  They  have  increased  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  Dniry  industry  fully  One 
Hundred  Millions  of  Dollars  a  year  in  that  time, 
and  practically  earned  that  much  a  year  for  their 
users.  They  have  been  the  "  keystone  "  of  modern 
dairying.  They  are  now  used  in  every  country  of 
the  tilobe,  and  the  total  number  in  use  is  125,000, 
or  more  than  ten  times  that  of  all  the  one  hundred 
or  more  various  kinds  of  imitating  machines  ever 
made  in  the  different  parts  of  the  earth  combined. 

As  the  De  Laval  machines  were  first,  so  likewise 
have  they  been  kept  best,  ever  keeping  further  in 
the  lead  through  constant  improvement  from  year 
to  year.  They  are  now  sufficiently  superior  in  all 
res|>ects  to  nearly  save  their  cost  each  year  of  use 
over  and  above  what  is  possible  with  uny  of  the 
imitating  ami  infringing  machines. 

The  De  Laval  machines  are  made  in  every  con- 
ceivable size  and  style  and  operat  ing  form,  adapted 
to  the  requirements  of  the  dairy  of  one  cow  to  t  he 
creamery  of  one  thousand  or  more  cows,  at  prices 
ranging  from  BiO.  to  SHOO. 
They  are  sold,  as  ever,  on  the  basis  or  their  unqualified  and  guaranteed 
superiority  to  all  other  existing  methods  and  devices. 

Send  for  "  Dairy"  catalogue  No.  257 
or  "Creamery"  catalogue  No.  507 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Western  Offices : 
Randolph  &,  Canal  Sts. 
CHICACO. 


Ceneral  Offices  : 
74  cortlandt  street, 
NEW  YORK. 


Branch  Offices : 
1102  Arch  Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


♦ 
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The  Improved  D.S.  Separator 

Continues  to  Lead 

Its  product  awarded  the 
Creamery  Sweepstakes         Grand  Sweepstakes 

and  the 

GOLD  MEDAL 


At  Annual  Convention  of  the  Vermont  Dairymen's  Associate  > 
St.  Albans,  Vt.,  January  4th,  5th,  6th  and  7th,  1898. 

History  Repeats  Itself. 

In  1894  and  1896,  same  Conventions  awarded  the 

GOLD  MEDAL 

to  the  product  of  Improved  U.  S.  Separate 

If  you  GET  THE  BEST  you  will  buy  the  IMPROVED  U.  S. 
Send  for  illustrated  pamphlets 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt, 


Improved  Fresno  Scraper, 


»lght,  300  lkDS. 

HOOKER  &  CO  , 


*.2<5.00. 
18-18  URI'MM  ST., 
8AN  I  II  V  M  [gQO. 


TANKS! 


When  you  buy  a  Water  Tank  get  one 
that  will  not  dry  out  and  shrink. 
 THE  

Patent  Non-Shrinking  Water  Tank, 

The  only  one  suitable  for  dry,  hot  climates.  COSTS  B0  MORE  THAU  C0MM0H. 
Ask  your  dealer,  or  write  to 
PACIFIC  TANK  CO..  Sole  Manufacturers, 
City  Offices:  33  BEALE  STBKKT.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


February  26,  1898. 
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Curious  Facts. 


The  largest  telegraph  office  in  the 
world  is  in  the  General  Postoffice  build- 
ing, London.  There  are  over  3000  op- 
erators. 

The  force  of  gravity  at  the  sun's  sur- 
face is  twenty-seven  times  greater  than 
the  force  of  gravity  on  the  earth.  An 
average-sized  person  would  weigh  a 
ton  on  the  sun's  surface.  The  average 
density  of  the  sun  is  only  a  quarter  of 
that  of  the  earth. 

The  sun's  distance  is  equal  to  about 
two  thousand  times  the  diameter  of 
the  earth.  A  train  running  at  sixty- 
five  miles  an  hour  would  reach  the  sun 
in  175  years.  At  the  fate  of  two  cents 
a  mile  the  fare  to  the  sun  would  be 
about  $1,500,000. 

The  English  have  adopted  a  new  fad 
in  the  shape  of  perfumed  butter.  The 
butter  is  of  extra  fine  quality  and 
wrapped  in  muslin.  It  is  then  placed 
upon  a  bed  of  rose  leaves  and  the  whole 
put  in  a  refrigerator,  where  it  is  al- 
lowed to  remain  for  ten  or  twelve  hours, 
during  which  time  it  becomes  per- 
fumed. 

The  Chinese  are  said  to  possess  se- 
crets in  the  preparation  of  sweets  that 
astonish  our  most  accomplished  con- 
fectioners. They  know  how  to  remove 
the  pulp  from  oranges  and  substitute 
various  jellies.  The  closest  examination 
fails  to  reveal  any  opening  or  incision 
in  the  skin  of  the  fruit.  They  perform 
the  same  feat  with  eggs. 

Bears  sleep  for  months  during  the 
dead  of  winter.  Fattening  in  the  fall, 
they  creep  to  some  cave  or  hollow  tree, 
and  pass  there  into  a  state  of  hiberna- 
tion, which  reduces  them,  physiologic- 
ally speaking,  to  the  condition  of  cold- 
blooded animals.  The  vital  activities 
of  their  bodies  are  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum, and  yet  they  appear  in  the  spring 
lean  and  exhausted  by  this  long  fast. 

In  Washington,  D.  C,  recently,  the 
underground  trolley  was  put  to  a  severe 
test.  "Water  entered  the  conduit  and 
nearly  a  block  in  length  of  it  was  com- 
pletely flooded.  The  cars,  however, 
operated  without  any  trouble.  Wash- 
ington and  New  York  will  soon  have 
many  hundred  miles  of  trolley  conduits 
in  operation— already  a  large  length  of 
such  road  is  working,— so  that  the  above 
test  is  very  important  and  reassuring. 

Sufferers  from  Couohs,  Sore  Throat,  etc., 
should  be  constantly  supplied  with  ''Brown's 
Bronchial  Troches."    Avoid  imitations. 


FARM 

SEEDS 

Salzer's  Seeds  are  Warranted  to  Produce. 

E.  Wall.T,  I.cRavsvillc.  Pa..  a«onMied  the  worl 
by  gtowin/250  bu-lKls  Sal»ef«  cure:  J.  Breider, 
Mfablcotl,  Wis.,   173  bush,  barley,  and  P.  siunot, 
Randall*,  Iowa,  bv  growing  1%  bush,  Mil" t  oat» 
per  acre.   If  you  doubt,  write  them.  We  wish  toga 
150,000  new  customers,  hence  will  send  on  trial 
10  DOLLARS  WORTH  FOR  10c. 

11  pkirn  of  rare  farm  seeJs,  Hog  Pea,  Sand  Vetch,  , 
■40c.  Wheat.'  Sheep  Rape,  Jerusalem  Com.  etc., 
eluding  our  mammoth  Seed  Catalogue,  telling 
out  the  SlOO  cold  prizes  fer  best  name  for  our 
i-w   marvelous   corn  and  oats,  "Prodigies,"  i 
also  sample  of  same,  all  mailed  you  upon 
receipt  of  hut  10c.  pi^tace.  positively 
worth  Sin,  to  gel  a  mart.  100.000  bbls. 
Seed  Pototoea  at  $1  50  a  bbl. 
35  ljkgs.  earliest  vegetable 
.         seeds,  $1.00.      ^ta  — 
Please  ^^dVSr  Catalog 

'  ' alone, 6c. 
adv.  nlimt,'.   ^^irjiP'T  ^  jl^^stf^^  No 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 

For  Planting  Season  of  1898 

We  offer  for  sale  a  choice  lot  of 

Budded Orange  and 
Lemon  Trees, 

One  and  two-year  buds  of  the  leading  varieties,  on 
sour  or  sweet  stock. 

Prices  to  Suit  the  Times. 

SEEDLING  ORANGE  TREES  at  your  own  price. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

Oroville  Citrus  Association, 

Oroville,  Butte  Co.,  Cal. 
Established  1876, 

MY RO BO LAN 
NURSERY. 

[MO  IRRIGATION. 

Offers  for  the  Season  of  1897-8 
a  Complete  Assortment  of 

Fruit  Trees. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 

JAS.  O'NEILL,  Haywards,  Alameda  Co.,  Cal. 

For  the  Season  1897-1898. 
J.  T.  BOGUE, 

NURSERYHAN, 

MARYSVILLE  CALIFORNIA. 

ALL  KINDS  OF 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees. 

PHILIPS'  CLING  PEACH  TREES. 

ASK    FOR  PRICES. 


Potash 


is  one  of  the  three  im- 
portant ingredients  of 
a  complete  fertilizer  ; 
the  others  are  phos- 
phoric acid  and  nitro- 
en.  Too  little  Potash  is  sure  to  result  in  a  partial  crop 
ailure. 


Free 


An  illustrated  book  which  tells  what  Potash  is,  how  it 
should  be  used,  and  how  much  Potash  a  well-balanced 
fertilizer  should  contain,  is  sent  free  to  all  applicants. 
Send  your  address. 

GERflAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  it.,  New  York. 


CLEAN,  .  .  . 
HEALTHY,  .  . 
NON-IRRIGATED 


MEYER,  WI1.SOM  &  CO.,  Sau  i-raucist  o,  Cal.,  are  our  agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  Stockton  Reversible  Disc  Harrow. 

FURNISHED  WITH  SOLID  OR 
SECTIONAL  DISCS. 

The  only  DISC  HARROW  on  the  market  that  can 
be  reversed  without  removing  a  bolt  or  taking  apart. 
Reversed  by  simply  operating  a  lever. 

Can  be  used  with  extension  arms,  which  can  be 
adjusted  to  leave  a  space  of  4  to  6  feet  between  the 
:angs,  enabling  the  driver  to  cultivate  near  the  trees 
or  vines  without  injury,  as  the  levers  can  be  locked 
parallel  with  the  frame,  thereby  leaving  no  obstruction. 

<9"Note  our  patent  reversing  and  adjusting  lever. 

H.C.Shaw  Plow  Works, 

STOCKTON,  CAL. 

Dewey,  Strong  &  Co., 

PATENT  SOLICITORS, 

330  MARKET  STREET,     -     SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1868. 

Pajaro  Valley 
Nursery,  .... 

WATSONVILLE,  CALIFORNIA. 

30  YEARS  UNDER  THE  SAME  MANAGEMENT. 


Is  where  you  can  get  all  kinds  of 
NON-IRRIGATED 

FRUIT  TREES, 

Soft-Shell  Walnut  Trees,        Small  Frnits,  Etc. 

AT  THE  VERY  LOWEST  PRICES. 
Introducer  of  the  Lojan  Berry.  The  genuine 
plants  can  be  had  by  the  100  or  1000. 
JAMES  WATERS,  Proprietor.  Send  for  Prices. 


In  buying  seeds  "  economy  Is 
, '  extravagance,"  because  the  cost 
of  cultivation  wasted  or  inferior  seeds 
always  largely  exceeds  the  original 
cost  of  the  best  and  dearest  seeds  to 
be  had.  The  best  is  always  the 
cheapest.   Pay  a  trifle  more  for 

FERRY'S 
SEEDS 

and  always  get  your  money's  worth. 
Five  cents  per  paper  everywhere. 
Always  the  best.  Seed  Annual  free. 
D.M.FERRY  &  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich.. 


Inventors  on  the  Paciflo  Coast  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old  experienced 
first-class  agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  associates  and  agents  in  Washington  and  the  capi- 
tal cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
brary, and  record  of  original  cases  in  our  office,  we  have  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can 
be  offered  horns  inventors  by  other  agencies.  The  information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful 
practice  before  the  Office,  and  the  frequent  examination  of  patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  patentability  of  inventions  brought  before  us,  enables  us  to  give  advice  which  will 
save  inventors  the  expense  of  applying  for  patents  upon  inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  and 
advice  sent  free  on  receipt  of  postage.  Address  DEWEY,  STRONO  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents,  330  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


STANDARD  SPRAY  PUMP 

Is  constructed  especially  for  the  purpose  intended. 
Has  great  strength,  is  simple  in  construction.  Noth- 
ing to  get  out  of  order.  Is  arranged  to  be  set  on  the 
top  of  an  ordinary  barrel.  With  the  large  air  chamber 
you  throw  a  very  fine  and  regular  spray.  It  is  oper- 
ated very  easily  and  is  not  laborious  to  the  party 
pumping.  The  valves  are  very  accessible.  In  fact, 
there  is  no  cheaper  or  better  pump.  Send  for  special 
Catalogue  and  Prices,  Mailed  Kree.  We  cairy  a  full 
line  of  all  kinds  of  SPRAY  NOZZLES,  HOSE,  ETC. 


WOOD  I  IN  <fc 

312  and  314  Market  Street, 


LI  TTLE, 

-  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


^Fancher  Creek  Nursery,^ 


FRESNO,  C/\L. 


THE  LEADING  GROWERS  IN  THE  STATE  OF 


Deciduous  Fruit,  Olives, 
Citrus,  Ornamental  Trees 


and  Grape  Vines. 


NEW  FRUITS:  Imperial  and  Giant  Prune,  Wickson  Plum, 
Triumph  Peach,  Winter  Bartlett  Pear.  A  well  selected 
and  complete  assortment  of  Palms,  Roses  and  Green- 
house  Plants. 

SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST  AND  NEW  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE. 
WE  OFFE.R  MANY  NEW  AND  VALUABLE  NOVELTIES. 

Special    Quotations   on   Carload  Lots. 

GEO.  C.  ROEDINQ,  Proprietor. 

<xocccoococcccococ 


HAZARD  POWDER. 

It  is  Quick, 
Clean,  Strong 
And  Reliable. 

3LANSOIN   H.   F»HELF>S,  rtfi:t.. 
421  MARKET  ST.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

IMPROVED 

EXCELSIOR  SEED  SOWER, 

Patented  by 
Jacob  Price. 


FOR  SALE  BY 

L.  C.  MOREHOUSE, 

San  Leandro.  Cal. 

Witt.  H.  GRAY,  Geueral 
Agent. 


Pacific  Reversible  Disc  Harrow. 

4-foot,  5-foot  and  fl-foot  sizes  In  16  or  20-inch  discs. 

We  guarantee  that  this  Harrow  can  be  moro 
quickly  reversed  than  any  machine  in  the  market. 

Our  prices  are  a  revelation. 

An  extension  can  be  furnished  admitting  of  a 
space  of  between  5  and  6  feet  between  gangs.  A 
center-cut  device  can  be  furnished,  If  desired. 

HOOKER  &  CO., 
16  and  18  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco. 

*use»ills 

And  make  no  failures.  Posi- 
tively the  LATEST  f»Jid  BEST. 
Many  kinds  and  sizes.  WRITE 
US  WHAT  YOU  REQUIRE. 

LQ0MIS&  NYMAN,  ^W: 

iWBSSk 


TNING  WELL  MACH'Y? 

PUMPS,  AIR  LIFTS,  .m  ■ 
GASOLINE  ENGINES 

THE   AMERICAN    WELL  WORKS.A^jiii,. 

AURORA   ILL.  -CHICAGO."  OALLAS.tEX.tr  ^5 
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Electrical  Storms  in  California. 


The  electric  storms  of  California  are 
not  local  to  any  one  portion  of  the 
State  over  another;  thunderstorms 
are  observed  as  occurring  on  the  same 
day  over  800  miles  apart,  viz:  at 
Pichacho,  San  Diego  county,  in  the 
southeastern  portion  of  the  State,  and 
Yreka,  Siskiyou  county,  in  the  north- 
ern portion  of  the  State. 

During  the  thunderstorms  of  August 
10,  1896,  electric  displays  were  ob- 
served in  Siskiyou,  Modoc,  Lassen,  Te- 
hama, Sonoma,  Alameda,  Santa  Clara, 
Mono,  San  Bernardino  and  San  Diego 
counties.  Siskiyou  and  San  Diego 
counties  are  nearly  800  miles  apart. 

The  greater  number  of  thunder- 
storms in  June,  July  and  August  are 
confined  to  the  counties  of  the  Coast 
Range  and  the  Sierra  Nevada  range  of 
mountains.  Daily  during  these  months 
the  tops  of  cumulo-stratus  and  cumulo- 
nimbus clouds  may  be  observed  over 
the  Sierra  Nevada  range  of  mountains, 
especially  in  the  northeastern  and 
eastern  portions  of  the  horizon. 

The  greater  number  of  these  storms 
are  noted  in  July  and  August,  during 
and  at  the  close  of  a  hot  spell  in  the 
Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  valleys. 
As  the  hot  and  moist-laden  air  rises  it 
strikes  the  upper  southwesterly  cur- 
rent of  air  and  is  wafted  over  the 
Sierra  Nevada  mountains,  where  the 
moisture  is  rapidly  condensed,  forming 
these  thunder-head  clouds.  It  is  among 
such  clouds  as  these  that  so  much 
sheet  lightning  is  observed  and  re- 
ported by  observers  in  the  foothill  and 
valley  towns. 

Herewith  is  a  record  of  all  electric 
storms  reported  by  the  voluntary  ob- 
servers throughout  the  State  from 
September,  1891,  to  October,  1897,  in- 
clusive: 

Total  number  of  thunderstorms  recorded  as  hav- 
ing occurred  in  the  State  of  California  from  Sep- 
tember, 1891,  to  October,  1897: 
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February. 

March  

April  .... 
May  


October  . . . 
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a 
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88 

Note.— Total  and  average  for  September  and 
October  are  for  seven  years.  *For  four  months. 
tFor  ten  months. 

The  greater  number  of  these  storms 
are  reported  as  occurring  during  the 
months  of  May,  June,  July,  August 
and  September;  the  hotter  the  weather 
in  summer  the  greater  are  the  number 
of  such  storms  observed  and  reported. 
The  records  of  1896  and  1867  show  a 
greater  number  recorded.  Possibly 
this  is  due  partly  to  an  increased  num- 
ber of  observers  and  to  more  accurate 
records  of  those  storms  than  during 
previous  years,  when  a  much  smaller 
number  was  reported. 

During  cool  summers  there  are  much 
fewer  electrical  displays  than  during 
hot  summers  with  long  -  continued 
spells  of  excessive  heat.  No  doubt,  if 
our  summers  in  California  were  as  wet 
and  stormy  as  in  the  States  east  of  the 
Rocky  mountains,  our  record  of  mag- 
nificent electric  displays  would  be 
equal  to  those  of  the  East. 


To  build  a  sewer  inside  of  a  sewer  in 
Worcester,  Mass.,  a  coffer  dam  was 
constructed  and  the  materials  deliv- 
ered to  the  workmen  in  electric  scows, 
which  worked  to  perfection,  it  is  said. 
The  sewer  in  that  city  is  a  large  one, 
18  feet  wide  and  13  feet  high,  which  car 
ried  off  both  storm  water  and  sewage. 
As  it  was  desirable  to  separate  the' 
two,  a  smaller  sewer  (i  feet  wide  was 
built  inside  the  larger  one,  utilizing  the 
bottom  and  one  side  of  it  for  the  walls. 
A  double  trolley  system  was  used  in  the 
work,  the  wires  being  hung  from  insu- 
lated brackets  in  the  arch  in  such  a 
way  that  a  trolley  could  be  run  on  each, 
two  wires  being  necessary,  one  for  the 
return  current.  There  were  six  electric- 
ally propelled  boats  run  to  and  fro,  and 


they  readily  handled  12,000  bricks,  fifty 
barrels  of  cement  and  100  barrels  of 
sand  daily.  Electric  lights  supplied  the 
necessary  illumination;  electric  fans 
provided  the  ventilation,  and  electric 
pumps  aided  largely  in  the  rapid  con- 
struction. 

All  canned  goods  should  be  opened 
several  hours,  if  possible,  before  they 
are  used.  This  gives  tham  a  chance 
to  become  aerated,  and  takes  away  the 
rather  flat  taste  they  are  apt  to  have. 
This  is  especially  true  of  tomatoes. 
Careful  housekeepers  do  not  allow 
vegetables  and  fruits  to  stand  during 
this  process  in  the  tins  in  which  they 
are  put  up,  but  have  them  turned  out 
immediately  into  a  glass  or  earthen 
dish. 

If  the  inhabitants  of  the  fixed  stars 
had  powerful  enough  telescopes  to  see 
us,  they  would  not  see  us  as  we  are  to- 
day, but  as  we  were  fifty,  one  hundred 
years,  or  even  longer  ago,  for  it  would 
take  light  that  long  to  travel  to  them. 

The  average  life  of  women  in  Prance 
during  the  last  thirty-two  years  has 
been  thirty-eight  years,  and  of  men 
thirty-six  years. 


Any  guarantee 

you  want  —  even  this  we  will  dq  : 

We  will  pay  $  1 00  reward  tor  any  case 
i  if  colic,  horse  ail,  curbs,  splints,  knotted 
cords,  or  similar  trouble,  that 


DISSTON'S 


ml  for  l*aui| 
to 


hlet .  "The  Saw, 
Keep  It  In  Unit 


til  I  limi.r 
Ml.  .1    I    I  ■  . 


t.  mill  Hum 


IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  to  buy  a  saw 
1    with  Ulmlon's  name  on  It.  It 

will  bold  the  set  longer  and  do  more 
work  without  tiling  than  other  saws, 
thereby  saving  In  labor  and  cost  of 
files.  They  are  made  of  the  best  cru- 
cible cast  steel  and  .fully  warranted. 

FOR  SALE  BY  Al  l.  DEALERS. 

HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  Inc. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Always  in  the  Lead! 

In  the  face  of  the  strongest  competition  ever  known 
at  a  California  State  Fair  our  swine  herd  again  carried 
off  the  majority  of  the  premiums.  Why?  Because  we 
have  the  best  pigs  In  the  State.  Choice  pips  from  prlte 
winners  ready  to  ship  at  reasonable  priceB.  Write  for 
Catalogue  and  Prices. 

SESSIONS   &  CO., 
Lynwood  Creamery,  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm, 
Jas.  R.  Boal,  M'g'r.    P..O.  Box  686,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 


Breeders'  Directory.     Improved  Pacific  Incubator. 


Turtle's 
Elixir 


will  not  cure.  It  is 
the  veterinary  wonder 
Used  and  endorsed  by  of  the  age,  and  every 
the  Adams  Ex.  Co.  stable  should  have  a 
bottle  always  on  hand.  Locates  lame- 
ness when  applied  by  remaining  moist 
on  the  part  affected. 

Waits  Kivmt,  Vt. 

Dr.  S.  A.  TlTl'ILK 

Dear  Sir  :—\  have  used  your  Elixir  on  one  of  (he 
worst  spavins  that  I  ever  saw  on  a  horse,  and  it  en- 
tirely cured  the  lameness.  1  also  used  it  for  rheuma- 
tism in  my  family,  with  just  as  go.id  a  result,  and 
will  cheerfully  recommend  it  to  anv  one  in  want  of  a 
liniment.  O  B.  GOVE. 

Tuttle's  Family  Elixir  i  "res  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Bruises,  Pains,  etc.  Samples  of  either  Elixir 
free  for  three  2-cent  stamps  for  postage.  Fifty  cents 
buys  either  Elixir  of  any  druggist,  or  it  will  lie  sent 
direct  on  receipt  of  price.    Particulars  free. 

DR.  S.  A,  TUTTLE,  Sole  Proprietor, 

27  Ucvcrly  Street,  Uoiion.  Mass, 


)r%r\A 

Quinn's  Ointment 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electric.  1 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
933  MARKET  STREET, 

San  Frahcisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Year.  :  A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  Frei't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnation 
Assay,  125;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  150.  Established  1864  Send  for  Circular. 


BARGAINS  IN  BICYCLES 

NEW  AND  SECOND-HAND 
FROM  $20  U» 

send  for  ust.  Hooker*  Co., SanFranclsco 


0 


Six  lines  or  less  In  this  directory  at  60c  per  line  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


F.  H.  i:  I  i;m  KM  Market  St..  S.  F.  Holstelus, 
winners  for  three  years  of  State  Fair  butter  con- 
tests; Jerseys  and  Durhama  competing.  New 
Catalogues.   Registered  lierkshlres. 

.IKKSKVS,  BOLSTKIN8  *  I»l  KHAM8.  Best 
Butter  and  Milk  Stock.  Thoroughbred  HogB  and 
Poultry.  Will* in  Nlles  X  Co.,  Los  AngeleB,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  1876. 


HULLS- Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville.  Cal. 

PETKK  SAXK  Jf  HON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


Poultry. 


MRS.  J.  G.  FREDERICKS,  Madison,  Cal.  Fresh 
Eggs  In  small  or  large  lots  at  reasonable  prices 
from  choice  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns.  Black  and 
White  Miuorcas. 


*  m  i;  \mi:mo  poultry  si  rri.v  <:<».,  use 

J  St.,  Sac  to.  (Successor  to  Townscnd  X  Co  )  Man- 
ufacturers and  dealers  In  Poultry  BupgHw.  Coast 
agents  Monitor  Incubator  U>l«hest  award  World's 
Fain.  Thoroughbred  Poultry  and  Eggs.  Cata- 
logue free. 

W.  H.  VOI'XC,  Stockton,  Cal.  All  varieties  of 
Fowls,  and  Belgian  Hares.  Prices  on  application. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Cal.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  Black  Mlnor- 
cas,  White  Leghorns.  Brown  Leghorns.  Fine 
Stock  and  Eggs  for  sale.  Send  for  circular. 

WILLIAM  NILES  4  COa  Los  Angeles,  Cal.Hearlj 
all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hugs 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  OF  CALIFORN  1A*> 

greatest  poultry  farm.     J.  W.  Forgeus  &  Co  . 
Santa  Cruz,  Cal.   Belgian  Hares. 
!   '  

CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton,  Cal, 
Send  for  Illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 

EXCELSIOR  I'OI  LTRY  YARD,  Klngsburg.Cal. 
Send  for  circulars  describing  stock. 


WELLINGTON'S    IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.   Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 


MANHATTAN  EGG  FOOD,  Red  Ball  Brand,  at 
all  grocers;  or  wholesale.  TUlman  &  Bendel,  S.  F. 


Swine. 


KLIAS  GALLUP,  Breeder  of  Poland  China  Hogs, 
Hanford.  Kings  Co.,  Cal. 

BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS, 

Best  Stock;  Thoroughbreds.  Win.  Nile*  (  Co., 
Los  Angeles.  Cal.   Established  In  1876. 

J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Swine. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


J.  B.  HOYT,  Bird's  Landing,  Cal.  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Cross- 
bred Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.  Rams  for  sale. 
Prices  to  suit  the  times.  Correspondence  solicited. 


Dogs. 


MISS  DELLA  BEACH,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Breeder  of 

Reg'd  Thoroughbred  Scotch  Collie  Shepherd  Dogs. 

BANCHO  REN ITO  KENNELS.  Thor'b'd Scotch 
Collies.  Pups  for  sale.  At  stud,  Imp.  Ormskirk 
Blucher;  fee  ISA.    Stewart  X  Son.  Aromas.  Cal. 


Absolutely  Self-Regulating, 
Hot  Water. 

Send  stamp  for  our  catalogue 
of  Incubators,  Wire  Netting. 
Blooded  Fowls  and  Poultry  Ap- 
pliances generally.  Remembn 
the  Best  it  the  Cheapest. 

PACIFIC  INCUBATOR  CO.. 
1317  Castro  St..     Oakland.  Cal. 


F*ET/A  L 


U/V\/A 

INCUBATORS 

And  up— Best  Incuba- 
tor made.   More  prac- 
tical progressive  feat- 
ures than  any  other. 
Indisputable  evidence  that  our 
system  Is  the  correct  one.  Cata- 
logue free.    We  Pay  Freight. 
PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO., 
Prtaluma,  Cal. 


$10 


THE  SUCCESSFUL  INCUBATOR 

Is  the  standard  machine  for  hatching  strong,  healthy 
— i — .-lii.-lt-     Self-regultitiniL  Latent 


Self-regulating;  patent 
turning  trays,  drying  room  for 
ohicks,  non-explosive  lami>—  just  a 
few  of  its  good  point*-  Sold  under 
positive  guarantee  to  work  perfect- 
ly. Beautifully  made  and  dura- 
ble. Our  128  page  catalogue  de- 
scribee them  fully;  tells  many 
things  about  poultry  raising  you 
should  know.   Mailed  for  6  cts. 
DES  MOINES  INC.  CO.  Boi  B40  DCS  MOINES, I*. 


THE  WHOLE  STORY 

aHB^PratafcjUJ.  "Villi  d"«7ipn^oV^'^ 
be*  t  machinei  to  un«  fur  the  purpouc 
Cuts  unit  instruction*  for  huildinf 
modern,  eennomtral  poultry  hot.***; 
poultry  ftapplle.andciittftnd  prices  on 
lending  varieties  of  pedigree  po  'Itryi 
price*  on  eggs  for  hstrhtnn,  etc.  Full  of 
valuable  information  to  the  man  or  woman  who  keep*  hen*. 
We  <md  it  to  any  on  receipt  of  10  cent*. 

RELIABLE  INCUBATOR  &  BROODER  CO.,  Quiney,  III. 


THE  IMPROVED 


VICTOR 

INCUBATOR 


Hatches  Chickens  by  Steam 
Absolutely  Mpir-rpffulntinu. 
The  simplest,  most  reliable, 
and  cheapest  first -class  Hatcher 
—  in  the  mnrkct.  Circulars  free. 
<;i:<>.  EKTBIi  (  O..  Uuincy,  III- 


MONEY  IN  HONEY! 

The  Weekly 

American  Bee  Journal 

Tells  all  about  it. 

Sample  Copy  Mailed  Free 
G.W.YORK  &  CO. 

lb  flirhirin  St.,  CHICHCn,  ILL. 


DO  YOU  SUFFER? 

WE  CAN  HELP  YOU. 

Write  to  Us  In  Confidence  and  If  We  Cannot 
Help  Yon  We  Will  Say  So. 

Ten  Years'  Experience  Has  Proven  to  Us  That 
We  Have  the 
GREATEST  MEDICINE  IB  THE  WORLD. 

The  Only  Remedy  Endorsed  by  the  Supreme  Court  f 
of  New  York,  etc.,  etc. 

Write  or  Cull  for  Pamphlet.     Disease:  Its  Cause 
and  Cure,"  Free  on  Application. 

RADAM'S  MICROBE  KILLER  CO., 

1340  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

—  BRANCHES  : — 

216  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
44  S.  Second  St..  San  Jose,  Cal. 

360  Morrison  St.,  Portland,  Or. 

1010  First  Avenue,  Seattle,  Wash. 

An  Elgin  watch  always  has  the  word  "Elgin" 
on  the  works.   Elgin  National  Watch  Co.,  Elgin,  HI. 


IG  HARROW:  ft^jj 


For  all  soils,  all  work. 
Crushes,  cuts,  lifts,  pulverizes,  turns,  levels 
the  soil  in  one  operation. 
Cast  steel  and  wrought  iron— practically  indestructible. 
Cheapest  riding  harrow  on  earth.    $8.00  and  up. 

I  Uus.   a;     If  the  agent  In  your  section  has  not  called  on  you,  or  If  there  Is  no  agent  t^ere,  communicate 
pamphlet        direct  with  me.  Note  that  I  deliver  on  cars  In  SAN  r'KA.NCISOO  and  CUICAOO. 
mailed  free.  laann-. 
Mention  this  paper.  r»naai«r  U   uacu  b.i.  slui. 


DUANE  H.  NASH,  Sole  M'fr.,  IJ^'Sg* &  cXJVZki 


hicajjo. 


February  26,  1898. 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 

Produce  Market. 


San  Francisco,  February  23,  1898. 


Chicago  Wheat  Futures. 

Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows 

for  the  week  named,  price  being  per  bushel: 

May.  July. 

Wednesday  *  99%r»l  03^      $  8fi>j(a  'my, 

Thursday   1  03W©1  06  89'/,®  9m 

Friday   1  03^4(3)  I  037,  89n„«a  88% 

Saturday   1  03tfiSl  08  883£©  92'4 

Monday   1  08         C6  93y,<a  91^ 

Tuesday     @   —  @   


July. 
7s  2yd 
7s  3^d 
7s  2%& 
7s  3  d 
7s  4  d 


Dec. 
3>l  38X@1  33's 
1  33'/,@l  32% 
1  Xi%  <S\  34 
1  3BH©1  35 

1  34M@1  32% 


Liverpool  Futures. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  Red  Winter  per 
cental  in  Liverpool  were  as  follows  for  the 
week  : 

May. 

Wednesday  7s  6%d 

Thursday  7s  7Md 

Friday   7s  &%& 

Saturday  7s  fi%d 

Monday  7s  7Hd 

Tuesday    

San  Francisco  Futures. 

The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco  Call 

Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  was 

as  follows : 

May. 

Thursday  SI  417ii@l  41 

Friday    1  \  41 

Saturday   1  41!4@1  42>4 

Monday   1  43^@1  45% 

Tuesday    ®  

Wednesday   1  43   @1  42^ 

Wheat. 

To  day  (Wednesday)  market  for  spot  wheat 
is  easier  in  tone  than  for  several  days  past, 
owing  to  indications  for  rain,  but  is  not  quota- 
bly  lower.  Options  declined.  The  market 
has  shown  more  firmness  than  during  preced- 
ing week,  but  at  the  same  time  no  appreci- 
able changes  were  established  in  spot  values. 
Ocean  freights  show  a  decided  decline,  quota- 
ble rates  having  dropped  5  shillings,  or  $1.25 
per  long  ton,  equivalent  to  5c  per  cental. 
This  has  not  been  added  to  wheat,  for  the 
reason  that  wheat  values  and  freights  from 
here  had  been  above  the  .parity  of  foreign 
markets.  Any  improvement  in  European 
markets  in  the  near  future  is  more  apt  to 
work  here  to  the  benefit  of  wheat  than  to 
freights.  Speculative  markets  have  been  all 
strong  and  higher,  largely  the  result  of 
manipulation  in  Chicago,  where  the  advance 
was  the  greatest.  Liverpool  futures  showed 
the  least  gain,  with  advances  on  San  Fran- 
cisco Call  Board  not  much  ahead  of  those  on 
the  English  market.  Aside  from  the  Chicago 
manipulation,  crop  prospects  in  this  State  had 
a  tendency  to  stiffen  values  for  spot  wheat  in 
this  center. 

There  have  been  some  interesting  develop- 
ments the  past  week  in  the  Chicago  specula- 
tive market,  where  the  bulls,  supposed  to  be 
headed  by  the  capitalist  Leiter,  made  it  in- 
tensely interesting  for  the  shorts.  May  wheat 
touched  11.08  per  bnshel  and  there  were  heavy 
transactions  in  the  vicinity  of  $1.07%.  July 
wheat  was  also  tolerably  high  in  Chicago,  but 
in  the  upward  movement  did  not  keep  pace 
with  May.  Why  July  should  have  moved  up 
as  much  as  it  did  is  rather  remarkable,  when 
it  is  considered  that  the  sharp  advances  estab- 
lished on  the  Chicago  board  in  May  wheat 
were  simply  the  result  of  a  squeeze.  The 
manipulators  may  be  working  July  so  as  to  get 
out  a  long  line  of  shorts  at  the  advanced  fig- 
ures, and  later  on,  with  May  contracts  out  of 
the  way,  break  the  market  sc  as  to  reapa  har- 
vest of  coin  by  filling  their  July  contracts  at 
generally  reduced  figures  from  those  now  cur- 
rent. This  is  probable,  although  as  to  their 
exact  intentions  no  one  knows  outside  of  the 
manipulators  themselves,  and  even  they  may 
be  in  serious  doubts  as  to  the  course  to  pur-  | 
sue.  The  daily  press  has  been  lately  making 
some  wild  statements  in  connection  with  this  j 
deal.  Chicago  dispatches  announced  that  Mr. 
Leiter  denied  he  was  unloading  wheat,  not-  J 
withstanding  reports  to  the  contrary,  and  that 
he  did  not  propose  to  sell,  except  at  from  $1.25 
O1.50  per  bushel.  A  day  or  two  later  the  pub- 
lic was  informed  through  the  same  channels 
that  Mr.  Leiter  had  disposed  of  a  large  por-  1 
tion  of  his  holdings  to  prominent  millers  in 
the  United  States  and  to  European  buyers,  so 
as  to  keep  the  wheat  off  the  Chicago  board, 
and  prevent  it  from  being  used  as  a  club  to 
break  the  market.  The  Leiter  interest  either 
did  not  sell  the  block  of  wheat  above  reported 
or  did  not  receive  $1.25  a  bushel,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  $1.50,  the  higher  figure  mentioned,  so  it 


is  quite  evident  there  has  been  misrepresen- 
tation. It  is  said  some  of  the  San  Francisco 
shippers  have  been  caught  in  this  deal.  It  is 
not  uncommon  for  them  to  sell  on  the  specula- 
tive market  against  cargoes  sent  afloat,  so  if 
the  market  declines  they  are  sure  of  a  profit, 
and  if  the  market  advances  they  expect  to 
make  the  losses  on  their  contracts  good  by  the 
appreciation  in  the  value  of  the  cargoes.  At 
the  present  disparity  of  values  between  Chi- 
cago and  Liverpool,  shippers  would  come  out 
heavy  losers.  There  is  another  report  that 
Leiter  and  Armour,  instead  of  opposing  each 
other  on  this  deal,  are  secretly  working  to- 
gether to  cinch  the  public.  Stranger  things 
than  this  have  happened,  even  in  wheat  deals. 

California  Milling  $1  45  @1  50 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  42!4@1  45 

Oregon  Vallev   1  40  @l  43% 

Walla  Walla  Blue  Stem   1  42>,4@1  47/j 

Walla  Walla  Club    1  35   @1  42!* 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No 
1  white  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week  were 
as  follows  for  the  options  named  : 

May,  1898,  delivery,  $1.40%@1.45. 

December,  1898,  delivery,  $1.36>8@1.32%. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of  Call 
Board,  May  wheat  sold  at  $1.43@1.42^ ; 
December,  1898,  $1.34%@1.32%. 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1H9D-97.  1H97-98. 

Liv.  quotations          6s7d©6s8d  8s2d®8s3d 

Freight  rates               15iai6^s  24Ji@25s 

Local  market              $1.35@1.40  $1.42'/2@1.45 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of  stand- 
ard No.  1  California  in  Liverpool,  and  for  good 
to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

Flour. 

On  the  basis  of  wheat  values,  Flour  should 

be  commanding  better  prices  than  are  now 

current,  but  values  for  Flour  have  been  kept 

lately  at  abnormally  low  levels  through  the 

very  profitable  figures  realized  for  mill  feed. 

Quotations  for  Flour  are  unchanged,  but  is 

among  the  probabilities  of  the  near  future 

that  the  market  will  be  less  favorable  to 

buyers.    Stocks  now   being  carried  in  this 

center  are  of  quite  moderate  proportions. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  83  00@3  25 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   3  35@3  60 

Country  grades,  extras   4  00(3)4  25 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  25@4  50 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   4  50@4  65 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   3  90@4  25 

Walla  Walla,  Bakers'  extra   3  90@4  25 

Barley. 

This  market  has  ruled  more  in  favor  of  sell- 
ers since  last  review  than  during  previous 
week,  despite  the  fact  that  in  the  meantime 
rain  has  fallen  in  a  large  portion  of  the  State 
to  the  extent  of  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch. 
Much  of  the  barley  is  grown  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  State  where  rain  is  most  needed 
and  where  very  little  fell  the  past  week. 
Options  sold  at  a  considerably  higher  range 
than  previous  week,  the  improvement  on  Call 
Board  being  more  pronounced  than  in  quota- 
ble values  for  spot  offerings.  At  the  close 
(Wednesday)  there  was  an  easier  tone  to  the 
spot  market,  and  prices  of  options  were  on  the 
decline,  owing  to  indications  of  rain. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice  1  05  ©1  10  • 

Feed,  fair  to  good  1  02y2@\  05 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice  1  12V4@1  20 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice    —  @  — 

Chevalier,  No.  2   —  ©  — 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No.  1 
feed  barley,  per  cental,  for  the  week  ranged 
as  follows  for  the  options  named : 

May,  1898,  delivery,  97^c@$1.06%. 

December,  1898,  delivery,  94%@92%c. 

Wednesday  at  regular  noon  session  of  the 
Call  Board  May,  1898,  feed  sold  at  U.03%© 
1.02%;  Dec,  1898,  92y2@93c. 

Oats. 

No  changes  of  great  moment  have  taken 
place  in  either  quotable  values  or  the  general 
tone  of  this  market  since  last  report.  There 
are  fairly  liberal  supplies  of  Oats  now  in  store 
and  warehouse  here,  but  they  are  principally 
in  few  and  strong  hands,  and  are  not  being 
crowded  to  sale  at  the  expense  of  making 
noteworthy  concessions  to  buyers. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed  1  25   @1  30 

White,  good  to  choice  1  17tf@l  22V4 

White,  poor  to  fair  1  10  @1  I2yt 

Gray,  common  to  choice  1  15  @1  20 

Milling  1  17K<S>1  22tf 

Surprise,  good  to  choice  1  20   ©1  2V/t 

Black  Russian  1  20   @1  50 

Red  1  10   @1  40 

Corn. 

There  is  a  little  easier  tone  than  last 
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noted,  due  principally  to  further  importations 
of  Eastern.  While  arrivals  of  the  latter  are 
not  heavy,  they  are  sufficient  to  unfavorably 
affect  the  market  for  sellers.  Most  of  the 
producers  in  this  State  are  holding  back  sup- 
plies, not  being  willing  to  unload  at  present 
figures. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   1  05  ©1  10 

Large  Yellow  l  07K@1  10 

Small  Yellow  1  12y£©l  15 

Eastern  Yellow  1  05   ©1  07J4 

Egyptian  White   —  ©  — 

Popcorn,  shelled,  fl  fi>   —  @  — 

Rye. 

Business  in  this  cereal  is  light,  but  market 
is  fully  as  favorable  to  the  selling  interest  as 
previously  reported. 

Good  to  choice,  new  1  05  @1  07y, 

Buckwheat. 

Market  is  firm  at  same  range  of  values  in 

force  at  date  of  previous  review,  with  stocks 

very  light,  both  here  and  in  the  interior. 

Good  to  choice  1  75  @1  85 

Silverskin   —  ©  — 

Beans. 

The  leading  feature  of  the  bean  market 
since  last  review  has  been  the  sharp  advance 
in  Limas.  Stocks  of  this  variety  are  now 
understood  to  be  tolerably  well  concentrated 
and  are  being  stiffly  held,  the  firmness 
being  largely  due  to  poor  prospects  for  coming 
crop.  Colored  beans  ruled  quiet,  only  a  few 
buyers  taking  hold  in  a  small  way  at  figures 
now  asked.  Market  for  white  varieties  in- 
clined against  buyers,  some  holders  refusing 
to  sell  at  current  rates. 

Pea,  fair  to  good.  100  tbs   l  50  ©1  60 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   l  50  @1  65 

Laay  Wasbington   145  ©1  55 

Butter,  small   1  45  ©1  55 

Butter,  large   1  60  @1  75 

Pinks   2  60  (S2  75 

Bayos.good  to  choice   2  90  @3  00 

Reds   2  00   @2  25 

Red  Kidneys   2  00  ©2  25 

Limas,  good  to  choice   2  00   ©2  25 

Black-eye  Beans   2  25  ©2  50 

Horse  Beans   1  20  ©1  30 

Garbanzos,  large   2  75  ©3  00 

Garbanzos.  small   1  60  ©1  75 


The  bean  market  on  the  Atlantic  side  is 
thus  outlined  by  a  New  York  authority,  ac- 
cording to  recent  advices  received  by  mail, 
prices  quoted  being  per  (iO-lb.  bushel : 

The  influence  of  recent  large  export  business  in 
Marrow  beans  has  been  felt  this  week,  and,  while 
trade  has  been  quieter,  sellers  have  asked  and  ob- 
tained an  advance  in  the  price;  general  sales  of 
choice  quality  have  been  at  $1.35,  but  receivers  are 
quite  inclined  to  hold  best  marks  at  $1.37V4.  Coun- 
try advices  are  quite  firm,  and  stock  is  not  coming 
forward  at  all  freely,  but  the  future  of  the  market 
depends  quite  largely  upon  whether  the  export  de- 
mand continues.  Medium  and  Pea  have  worked 
upward  2K@5c,  and  there  is  a  firm  feeling  at  the 
close;  best  marks  of  the  former  cannot  now  be 
bought  below  $1.15,  and  11.12S  is  as  low  as  holders 
will  name  on  an  equal  grade  of  Pea.  The  move- 
ment in  these  beans  is  not  laree,  but  offerings  are 
very  moderate.  Red  Kidney  have  ruled  quiet  again 
this  week,  and  rather  an  easy  feeling  has  prevailed 
at  times;  shippers  have  taken  a  few  hundred  bbls. 
at  $1.67V4@1.7u  f.  o  b.,  and  some  stock  has  gone 
elsewhere  on  the  same  basis,  but  the  sa  es  on  the 
market  to  dealers  has  not  exceeded  $1.65  and  some 
good  lots  have  sold  for  less.  White  Kidney  not 
plenty  and  held  a  little  stronger,  though  demand 
is  light.  Turtle  Soup  are  scarce  and  buyers  have 
had  to  pay  about  what  holders  asked  for  the  few 
ihat  were  wanted.  Yellow  Eye  dull  and  easy.  De- 
mand for  Lima  has  not  been  large,  but  stock  is  of- 
fering with  some  reserve  and  values  are  firm; 
quotable  at  $1.82$4@1.35.  Green  peas  still  favor 
the  seller. 

Dried  Peas. 

Local  millers  have  been  bringing  out  Green 
Dried  Peas  from  the  East,  and  the  market  for 
home  product  in  consequence  presents  an 
easier  tone.  Niles  are  ruling  quiet  at  former 
values. 

Green  Peas,  California  $1  80  ©1  85 

Niles  Peas   1  40  @1  50 

Hops. 

There  are  no  evidencesof  much  doing  in  this 
center  at  this  date,  both  the  inward  and  out- 
ward movement  being  light:  While  quotable 
values  remain  steady,  sales  at  full  current 
figures  are  not  readily  effected  from  first 
hands.  Dealers  are  slow  to  buy,  unless  in  ac- 
tual need,  preferring  to  reduce  rather  than 
to  increase  stocks  at  prevailing  rates. 

Good  to  choice,  1897  crop   12  @16 

Late  advices  by  mail  from  New  York  fur- 
nish the  following  concerning  the  hop  market : 

The  market  holds  firm,  but  trade  has  been 
quieter  both  here  and  in  the  interior.  The  lull  in 
the  demand,  however,  is  only  natural  after  some 
weeks  of  activity,  and  there  is  certainly  nothing 
on  the  surface  to  indicate  any  change  in  the  II rm 
situation  noted  latterly.  Statistically  the  position 
is  strong.  Stocks  are  light  at  all  primary  points 
in  this  country,  and  it  is  very  generally  conceded 
that  the  crop  of  England  fell  a  good  deal  short  of 
the  Government  estimate.  It  seems  probable 
that  brewers  have  fair  supplies  on  hand,  and  dea1- 
ers  here  are  carrying  about  their  usual  stocks. 
Everyone;  appears  to  feel  that  there  is  a  stability 
to  values,  and  that  if  further  change  occurs  it  will 
be  toward  a  stiffening  of  rates,  rather  than. any 
modification  of  present  views.  Much  depends  upon 
the  needs  of  Great  Britain.  If  the  shortage  there 
proves  so  great  as  to  compel  English  buyers  to 
keep  buying  from  us,  there  will  be  no  question 
about  the  course  of  values.  More  than  half  of  the 
past  week's  receipts  were  for  exportation  direct, 
and  some  new  purchases  were  made  by  shippers. 
Both  cable  and  mail  advices  report  a  good  move- 
ment in  London,  with  the  market  showing  in- 
oreased  strength. 

Wool. 

The  same  inactivity  previously  noted  is  still 
being  experienced  in  the  local  wool  market. 
Value-  are  without  quotable  change,  most 
holders  showing  no  disposition  to  let  go  at  less 
than  full  current  figures.   The  indications 


now  are  that  large  manufacturers  and  dealers 
are  holding  off  the  market,  with  a  view  of 
trying  to  depress  values  a  little  later  on  when 
spring  wools  of  the  1898  clip  will  put  in  an  ap- 
pearance. 

SPRING. 

Oregon  Valley  17  ©18 

Oregon  Eastern,  choice  13  ©15 

Oregon  Eastern,  fair  to  good  10  ©12 

FALL. 

Middle  County,  free  10  @13 

Do       do      defective   9  @11 

Northern,  free   11  @14 

Do      defective  10  @11 

Southern  Mountain   9  @12 

San  Joaquin  defective   7   ©  8t* 

Hay  and  Straw. 
Slightly  higher  figures  for  Wheat,  Oat  and 
Barley  Hay  were  established  in  this  market 
immediately  following  last  review.  Stocks 
are  light,  which  fact,  in  connection  with  dry 
weather  in  some  of  the  largest  Hay  producing 
districts,  enable  holders  of  choice  stable  Hay 
to  be  exacting  in  the  matter  of  prices.  Cow 
Hay  has  not  commanded  an  advance,  being  in 
quite  fair  receipt  as  compared  with  the  de- 
mand. Liberal  rains  in  the  next  week  or  two 
would  cause  an  easier  tone  for  all  descrip- 
tions. 

Wheat  16  00019  00 

Wheat  and  Oat  15  00@18  00 

Oat   15  00@17  00 

Barley  13  00@16  00 

Clover  11  oo@13  00 

Stock  Hay   10  00©12  (JO 

Alfalfa  10  00@11  50 

Compressed  15  00©  18  50 

Straw,  <J»  bale   40©  50 

MUlHtutTs. 

Market  for  Bran  and  Middlings  has  been 
dropping  to  lower  levels,  owing  to  the  large 
receipts  from  the  North,  Rolled  Barley  was 
higher  than  las  quoted,  in  sympathy  with  the 
market  for  the  whole  article.  Milled  Corn 
sold  at  figures  much  the  same  as  were  cur- 
rent the  preceding  week. 

Bran.  $  ton  18  00®19  00 

Middlings  20  00(ffi23  00 

Barley,  Rolled  24  00@24  50 

Cornmeal  23  50<f>21  00 

Cracked  Corn  24  00@24  50 

Seeds. 

Market  is  practically  bare  of  Mustard  Seed, 
and  for  the  time  being  only  nominal  quota- 
tions are  possible.  Flaxseed  is  in  light  sup- 
ply and  remains  favorable  to  the  selling  in- 
terest. Alfalfa  Seed  was  as  cheap  as  previ- 
ously quoted,  few  buyers  putting  in  an  ap- 
pearance. 

Per  ctl. 

Mustard,  Yellow  2  75@3  00 

Mustard,  Trieste  Seed  2  75@3  00 

Mustard,  Wild  Brown  2  00©2  25 

Flax  2  20O2  25 

Per  lb. 

Canary   2M©2% 

Rape  WtW2% 

Hemp  2&(<n3}i 

Alfalfa,  Utah  5%@6>4 

Bags  and  Bagging. 
There  is  little  of  interest  to  record  in  this 
market.  Dealers  in  Calcutta  grain  bags  are 
quoting  unchanged  figures,  but  it  is  very  ap- 
parent that,  if  any  noteworthy  transfers  were 
effected,  lower  prices  than  are  nominally  cur- 
rent would  have  to  be  accepted.  Wool  sacks 
are  expected  to  be  obtainable  a  little  later  on 
at  slightly  lower  rates  than  were  in  force  last 
season. 

Calcutta  Grain   bags,  buyer  July   —  @— 

Calcutta  Grain  bags,  22x36,  spot   byt®  b% 

State  Prison  bags,  per  100    5  30  @— 

Wool  sacks,  4  lb  30  ©— 

Wool  sacks,  3y,  lb  27  @— 

Gunnies  10  © — 

Bean  bags   4Vi@  4% 

Fruit  sacks,  cotton   5V4©  6V4 

Hides,  Pelts  and  Tallow. 
The  hide  market  is  steady  at  the  improved 
figures  recently  established.  Pelts  do  not 
lack  for  custom  at  full  current  rates,  the  de- 
mand being  fully  equal  to  the  supply.  Tallow 
market  is  without  quotable  change,  there  be- 
ing no  pressure  of  offerings  to  sell,  as  receipts 
lately  have  been  rather  light. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed,  can 
be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all 
kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side 
brands  or  murrain,  are  not  always  readily 
placed  at  the  lower  quotations. 

Sound.  Culls. 
Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs  . . .  10H@H  9H@10 
Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs. .  9y,@  —  8/,©— 
Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs  ..  9   ©  9%      8   @  814 
Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs  9  @  9y,      8  ®  Sy, 
Light  Cow  Hides, under  50  lbs  9   @  9%      S   @  sy, 

Wet  Salted  Kip  —  @10       —  @9 

Wet  Salted  Veal   —  @10       —  ©9 

Wet  Salted  Calf   —  ®11       —  @10 

Dry  Hides   17@17^  13!4@14 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs.  .11@15       —  @11 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs  18@20        16  ©17 

Horse  Hides,  large  2  25@2  75 

Horse  Hides,  medium  2  00@2  25 

Horse  Hides,  small  25  @50 

Colts'  Hides  25  ©50 

Pelts,  long  wool,  per  skin  90  @1  3C 

Pelts,  medium,  per  skin  70  ©90 

Pelts,  short  wool,  per  skin  40  ©70 

Pelts,  shearling,  per  skin    20  ©30 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer  25  ©30 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium  —  ©20 

Deer  Skins,  thin  witter  —  ©10 

Elk  Hides   8  ©10 

Tallow,  good  quality   3  ©  3Vi 

Tallow,  No.  2   2   ©  2K 

Goat  Skins,  perfect  20  ©37K 

Goat  Skins,  damaged  10  ©20 

Kid  Skins   5  ©10 

Honey. 

Choice  to  select  qualities  are  being  steadily 
held,  with  no  heavy  supplies  of  this  descrip- 
tion, and  a  moderate  amount  of  business  do- 
ing, mainly  on  local  account.  Extracted  of 
fine  quality  is  in  lighter  supply  than  comb. 
The  dark  amber  grades  are  in  poor  request, 
either  comb  or  extracted,  and  are  salableonly 
at  a  low  range  of  values. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   4V4©  5 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   3V4©  4 

Dark  Tule   1%@  2H 

White  Comb,  1-lb  frames   8  ©  9yt 

Amber  Comb   4  ©6 

Beeswax. 

Market  is  firm,  with  demand  sufficient  to 
absorb  offerings  as  rapidly  as  presented  for 
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sale.  In  a  small  way  higher  rates  than  are 
quoted  are  realized. 

Fair  to  choice,  ?Ub   2*  @27 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 
Desirable  qualities  of  Beef  were  not  in 
large  supplv,  and  market  was  firm,  but  not 
quotablv  higher.  Mutton  tended  against  buy- 
ers, and'  is  likelv  to  so  continue  for  at  least  a 
few  months  to  come.  Quotations  show  an  im- 
provement over  figures  last  quoted.  Hogs  de- 
sirable for  packing,  large  and  hard,  brought 
an  advance  on  rates  last  named,  with  arrivals 
only  moderate  and  demand  good. 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  f.  lb   8  @  6* 

Beef,  2d  quality   5K<g>  ' 

Beef,  3d  quality  •   *  g  g 

Mutton— ewes,  7@74c;  wethers..    74®  B 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  medium  *H®  \\ 

Hogs,  small   »»§  3' 

Hogs,  large  hard   *S<@  *% 

Hogs,  soft  and  feeders   3H<a  Vm 

Hogs,  country  dressed   5 

Veal,  small,*  lb   6  ®  .4 

Veal,  large,  *  lb   64®  7 

Lamb.  Yearling,  *  lb  8  &  84 

Lamb,  Spring,  *  lb   124@15 

Poultry. 

Dressed  Turkeys  were  forwarded  to  this 
center  freely  the'  past  week,  shippers  being 
evidently  under  the  impression  that  there 
would  be  an  extra  demand  on  account  of  the 
anniversarv  of  Washington's  Birthday.  But 
such  was  not  the  case.  Retailers  bought  very 
sparingly,  despite  the  fact  that  they  were 
able  to  purchase  at  decidedly  low  figures. 
Choice  young  poultry  continued  in  light  re- 
ceiDt  and  was  in  good  request  at  compara- 
tively high  prices.  Old  fowls  were  offered  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  give  buyers  the  decided 
advantage.  Arrivals  of  Eastern  helped  to 
keep  market  weak  and  dull  for  old  stock  of 
home  production. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  *  lb   8  @  11 

Turkeys,  live  hens,  *  lb   8  @  9 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers   8  ®  9 

Hens,  Cal.,  H  doz   3  50@4  50 

Roosters,  old  3  50@4  00 

Roosters,  young,  (full-grown)  5  50@6  00 

Fryers  5  50@6  00 

Broilers,  large  5  00®5  50 

Broilers,  small  4  00®4  50 

Ducks,  young,  f,  doz  6  50®7  50 

Ducks,  old  3  50®4  50 

Geese,  y  pair  1  25@i  50 

Goslings,  tp  pair  2  50@3  00 

Pigeons,  Old,  V  doz  1  00@— 

Pigeons  Young  1  50®  1  75 

Batter. 

Values  have  continued  on  the  decline,  due 
not  only  to  increased  receipts,  but  also  to 
lower  markets  in  the  East.  In  order  to  se- 
cure shipping  trade  and  relieve  the  market 
here  of  surplus,  it  was  necessary  to  compete 
with  Eastern  dairy  sections.  Considerable 
Eastern  butter  has  been  lately  landed  on  this 
coast,  not  only  in  this  center,  but  at  points 
north  and  south  whjch  ordinarily  draw  sup- 
plies from  the  San  Francisco  market. 

Creamery  extras,  *  lb   24  @— 

Creamery  firsts   23  @— 

Creamery  seconds  22  @— 

Dairy  select    22  @— 

Dairy  seconds  19  ^21 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy   —  @ — 

Mixed  store  15  @I8 

Creamery  In  tubs  22  @24 

Pickled  roll  —  @— 

Dairy  in  tubs  —  @— 

Firkin,  Cal.,  choice  to  select  22  @23 

Firkin,  common  to  fair  17  <|20 

Cheese. 

Market  is  devoid  of  improvement,  so  far  as 
values  are  concerned.  Demand  has  been  a 
little  more  active,  the  result  of  concessions  on 
the  part  of  sellers  and  the  naming  of  easy 
prices  to  buyers.  There  is  a  general  desire  to 
prevent  accumulations,  believing  that  sales 
at  current  figures  are  more  profitable  than 
they  would  be  at  a  cent  or  more  advance 
later  on  for  the  same  cheese,  when  shrinkage 
in  weight  and  cost  of  carrying  would  more 
than  have  absorbed  the  difference. 

California  fancy  flat,  new   94®  10 

California,  good  to  choice   84®  9 

California,  fair  to  good   74®  8 

California  Cheddar   94@104 

California,  "Young  Americas"   9  @11 

Eggs. 

While  there  was  no  very  pronounced 
change,  the  market  recovered  slightly  from 
the  extreme  depression  noted  as  existing  at 
close  of  previous  review.  The  low  prices  drew 
forth  some  shipping  orders  and  also  caused 
packing  and  storing  to  begin  on  local  account. 
Store  -  gathered  eggs  were  tolerably  well 
cleaned  up,  and  eggs  direct  from  hennery  or 
ranch  which  were  obtainable  at  inside  figures 
met  with  active  demand.  During  the  past 
few  days  asking  prices  have  been  advanced 
fully  a  cent,  which  caused  buyers  to  take 
hold  less  freely. 

California,  select,  large  white  and  fresh..  124@1.1 
California,  select,  lrreg  ular  color  &  size.H4<S>  12 

California,  good  to  choice  store  11  @114 

California,  common  to  fair  store  —  ® — 

Oregon,  prime  —  @— 

Held  Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading  —  @— 
Local  Cold  storage  eggs  —  @— 

Vegetables. 

In  the  line  of  old  vegetables  Onions  take  the 
lead  at  present.  These  are  in  light  supply, 
but  are  held  too  high  to  move  freely.  Jobbers 
and  retailers  are  buying  very  sparingly,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  price,  but  the  tendency 
of  this  vegetable  to  sprout  and  soften  at  this 
time  of  year  discourages  dealers  from  carry- 
ing. Early  spring  vegetables  were  in  light 
receipt,  were  mostly  from  southern  Califor- 
nia, and  included  few  strictly  choice.  Peas 
and  Asparagus  made  the  best  showing.  De- 
sirable qualities  brought  good  prices. 

Asparagus,  fi  lb   15®  25 

Beans,  String,  *  tb  ■      8®  124 

Beans,  Lima,  #  ft   — @  — 

Beans.  Refuge,  f,  Ob   — @  — 

Beans,  Wax,  f  ft   — @  — 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  y  100   70®  80 

Cauliflower,  ft  doz   60®  70 

Corn,  Green,  V  sack   — @  — 

Corn,  Alameda,  y  crate   — @  — 

Cucumbers,  hot  house,  y  do/.   50®  1  25 

Egg  Plant,  *  lb   124®  15 

Garlic,  *  ft   2  @  3* 


Mushrooms,  Buttons,  *  lb   124®  15 

Mushrooms,  Wild,  *  lb   «@  10 

Okra.  Dried,  »  lb...    124®  Jf 

Onions,  Yellow,  good  to  choice   2  60<a  2  75 

Onions,  Yellow,  cut   1  75®  2  25 

Peas,  Sweet,  Garden,  f,  ft   7®  9 

Peas,  Los  Angeles,  ¥  lb   4®  6 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  *  ft   20®  25 

Rhubarb.  f.  box    — @  — 

Squash,  Summer,  fi  lb   6®  8 

Tomatoes,  y  box  or  crate    75®  1  25 

Potatoes. 

The  potato  market  continued  in  much  the 
same  groove  as  during  preceding  week.  Com- 
mon qualities  of  Burbank  Seedlings  were  in 
rather  heavy  supply,  and  market  for  such  in- 
clined against  sellers.  Market  for  choice  to 
select  showed  no  weakness  and  is  not  likely 
to.  Red  potatoes  were  in  poor  request.  Seed 
potatoes  were  steadily  held.  Sweets  were  in 
light  supply  and  very  limited  request. 

Early  Rose,  River,  ¥  cental   65®  80 

Peerless,  River   — @  — 

Reds  River   50®  60 

Garnet  Chile,  Mission   — ®  — 

Burbanks,  Salinas   75®  I  20 

Burbanks,  River.  ¥  sack   60®  80 

Burhanks,  Petaluma  and  Tomales,     ctl   65®  75 

Burbanks,  Humboldt,  "f  ctl   65®  90 

Burbanks,  Oregon.  1»  cental   70@1  10 

Garnet  Chile,  Oregon   — ®  — 

Sweet  River,  *  cental    — @  — 

Sweet  Merced   75®  1  00 


The  Fruit  Market. 

Fresh  Fruits. 

Apples  continued  to  hold  undisputed  sway 
of  the  fresh  fruit  market,  outside  of  the  citrus 
varieties.  When  it  comes  to  quantity  there 
is  no  lack  of  offerings,  but  in  the  matter  of 
quality  there  is  very  little  range,  the  bulk  of 
the  supplies  now  on  market  being  rather  ordi- 
nary. Most  of  the  sales  are  within  range  of 
35(</;50c,  some  in  tolerably  good  condition  going 
at  latter  value.  There  are  poor  apples  on  mar- 
ket which  will  not  command  30c,  and  are  not 
readily  placed  at  any  figure.  On  the  other 
hand  strictly  choice  to  select  apples  are  scarce 
and  are  in  request  at  good  prices,  as  compared 
with  values  ruling  on  common  qualities.  Fine 
Spitzenberg  or  fancy  Greenings,  four  layers  to 
the  box  and  perfectly  sound,  are  quotable  at 
$1.25@1.50  per  box,  and  in  a  small  way  to  spe- 
cial trade  would  probably  command  a  moder- 
ate advance  on  these  figures.  There  are  so 
few  apples  of  fancy  quality  now  offering,  how- 
ever, that  any  quotations  which  majT  be 
named  for  them  are  necessarily  more  or  less 
nominal. 

Apples,  fancy,  4-tier,  V  box   1  25®  1  50 

Apples,  choice,  4-tier,  y  box   75®  1  00 

Apples,  fair  to  good,  50-ft  box   50®  75 

Apples,  common  to  fair,  f,  box   30®  50 

Dried  Fruits. 

Developments  since  last  review  in  the  mar- 
ket for  cured  and  evaporated  fruits  have  not 
been  numerous  or  especially  noteworthy. 
Jobbers  and  handlers  generally  report  trade 
light,  but  as  it  is  naturally  a  quiet  time  of 
year,  and  as  the  week  was  broken  into  by  a 
holiday,  not  much  activity  was  to  have  been 
expected.  Values  are  without  important 
change,  quotations  almost  without  exception 
continuing  as  last  noted.  Apples  and  Pitted 
Plums  were  inquired  for,  both  being  scarce, 
and  market  for  these  varieties  may  be  said  to 
be  fairly  firm.  The  demand  for  Prunes, 
which  had  been  moderately  active  for  a  week 
or  two  preceding,  seems  to  have  been  satis- 
fied for  the  time  being,  although  a  revival  of 
inquiry  may  be  experienced  in  the  very  near 
future*.  Tendency  on  Apricots  has  been  to 
slightly  lower  figures,  mainly  due  to  there 
being  very  few  buyers  at  the  moment,  as 
stocks  end  offerings  are  not  of  large  propor- 
tions. Peaches  continued  to  be  offered  freely, 
with  supplies  of  the  same  of  quite  liberal  vol- 
ume for  this  date.  Shipments  of  dried  fruit 
outward  for  the  week  include  27,300  lbs.  for- 
warded per  steamer  Umatilla,  sailing  on  the 
20th  for  Victoria,  B.  C.  Smaller  quantities 
went  outward  to  Central  America  and  the 
Hawaiian  Islands. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  in  sacks,  per  ft   5   ®  54 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   84@— 

Apricots,  Moorpark   7  @9 

Apples,  in  boxes   7   @  "X 

Figs,  fancy  pressed   8  @10 

Nectarines,  White   44®  5 

Nectarines,  Red   44®  5 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   4  @  44 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   5  @  6 

Peaches,  peeled,  in  boxes   9  @12 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy.  7  ®— 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts   44®  6 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts   4   @  5 

Pears,  peeled  and  sliced   —  @— 

Plums,  pitted   44(3  54 

Prunes,  in  sacks,  40 — 50's   5  ®  bii 

50— 60'8   3M&  3* 

60— 70's   2Jifoi  3 

70— 80  s   2J<®  24 

80— 90'8   8   @  2H 

90— 100's   IX®  2 

Above  llgures  are  on  basis   of  2^®3c    for  4 
sizes.   Prunes  in  boxes,  4c  higher  for  25-ft  boxes, 
higher  for  50-ft  boxes. 

4  sizes  Santa  Claras  and  equal   2^®  3 

4  sizes  San  Joaquin  and  Northern   23£(a — 

Prunes,  Silver   5  ®8 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apricots,  ordinary   4  ®5 

Apples,  sliced   34®  4 

Apples,  quartered   34®  4 

Figs,  Black   2  ®  34 

Figs,  White   3  @  4 

Peaches,  unpeeled   3  ®  4 

Plums,  unpitted   1  @  14 

The  review  given  below  of  the  dried  fruit 
market  in  the  East  is  from  a  New  York  pub- 
lication of  recent  date: 

The  market  has  shown  very  little  change  on 
evaporated  apples  this  week;  offerings  are  light 
and  with  a  steady  demand  desirable  grades  are 
held  Hrmly  at  full  prices,  prime  wood  dried  at  84 
@8%c,  and  wire-dried  8'„fa)8Hc;  choice  to  fancy 
job  in  range  of  rj»£®9!4c,  rarely  higher  for  some- 
thing exceptionally  tine.  Sun-dried  apples  are  in 
light  supply,  but  receiving  little  attention,  and 
market  generally  weak,  with  prices  somewhat 
lower  on  some  grades.  Chopped  apples  are  in 
moderate  request  but  held  tirmly,  generally  at  4c, 
though  few  if  any  important  sales  above  3\(d3%c. 
Cores  and  skins  occasionally  held  at  2?8c,  though 
2V-  is  all  that  can  be  depended  upon,  and  that 


only  for  very  desirable  stock.  Small  fruits  of 
nearly  all  varieties  are  in  limited  supply,  but  with 
a  slow  trade  market  is  easy  and  outside  figures 
full.  California  fruit  in  quite  liberal  supply,  but 
meeting  an  active  demand  when  of  attractive 
quality. 

Apricots,  Cal.  Moorpark,  1897,  per  lb          8  @11 

Apricots,  Cal.  Royal,  1897,  per  lb   54®  8 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1897,  peeled,  per  lb  10  ®16 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1897,  unpeeled,  per  lb   5  <a  9 

Pears,  Cal.,  1897,  per  lb   5  tolU 

Prunes,  Cal.,  1897,  per  lb   3  (8  8 

Kaislns. 

Inactivity  in  the  local  market  for  raisins  ap- 
pears to  be  as  fully  pronounced  as  previously 
noted.  Eastern  centers  are  not  heavily 
stocked,  but  seem  to  have  a  sufficiency  for  the 
present,  mostly  consigned  and  rain-damaged 
goods,  which  are  selling  at  relatively  lower 
figures  than  are  nominally  current  here. 
Eastern  dealers  think  they  should  be  able  to 
buy  in  this  market  at  figures  as  correspond- 
ingly low  as  those  East,  and,  because  they  are 
not  able  to  do  so,  they  do  not  take  hold  in 
noteworthy  fashion.  In  fact,  some  of  them 
have  the  gall  to  ask  for  choice  at  the  same 
figures,  less  freight,  which  rain-damaged 
raisins  have  been  slaughtered  at  auction  in 
the  East. 

F.  O.  B.   FRESNO  DELIVERY. 

Imperial  Clusters,  per  box   —  @  — 

Dehesa  Clusters,  per  box  —  ®  — 

Fancy  Clusters,  per  box   —  @  — 

Boxes,  London  layers,  20-ft  box   1  am  1  10 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 

Loose  Muscatel,  4-crown,  ¥  ft  34@4 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown  3  ®3>< 

Loose  Muscatel,  2-crown  13£@2 

Sultanas  3x®34 

Seedless  Muscatel  2  @24 

Dried  Grapes  14@2 

Citrus  Fruits. 

The  orange  market  has  not  been  so  heavily 
stocked,  especially  with  inferior  qualities,  as 
for  some  weeks  preceding.  Values  ruled  tol- 
erably steady,  with  demand  fair,  inquiry  run- 
ning mainly  to  medium  and  large  sizes  of 
prime  to  select  quality.  There  have  been  no 
noteworthy  auction  sales  the  past  week,  this 
method  of  disposal  not  haviDg  proven  very 
satisfactory  so  far  in  this  center.  Lemons 
are  in  greater  supply  than  the  demand,  and  in 
other  than  a  small  jobbing  way  are  difficult  to 
dispose  of  at  satisfactory  figures.  Limes  are 
in  limited  stock  and  are  firmly  held. 
Oranges— Navel  ~t  box   1  00®  2  25 

Seedlings   75®  1  25 

Lemons— Cal.,  select,  *  box   1  75®  2  00 

Cal.,  good  to  choice   1  25®  1  50 

Cal.,  common  to  good   75®  1  85 

Limes— Mexican,  *  box   5  50®  6  50 

Cal.,  small  box   75f<0  1  25 

Ta- gerines,  ¥  box   75®  1  25 

Grape  fruit,  f,  crate    @   

Nuts. 

Market  is  practically  bare  of  almonds  and 
walnuts,  and  values  at  present  are  nominal. 
Peanuts  are  in  light  supply,  but  prices  are 
unchanged,  demand  not  beiDg  very  active. 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell   8   ®  8V4 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   6  ®  34 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   34®  4 

Walnuts  White,  paper  shell   7  @  74 

Walnuts  White,  soft  shell   7   @  74 

Walnuts  White,  Cal.,  standard  54®  7 

Chestnuts,  Cal.  Italian   8  @  9 

Peanuts,  Cal.,  fair  to  prime   4  @  44 

Peanuts,  Eastern  band-picked   5  ®  6 

Pine  Nuts   7   @  8 

Produce  Receipts. 
Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals  and 
other  California  products  for  the  past  week 
and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  compared  with 
corresponding  time  the  previous  year,  are  as 
follows : 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Reported   by  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.,  Pioneer 
Patent  Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


Flour,  X-sk8    85,899 

Wheat,  ctls  140,515 

Barley,  ctls   86,698 

Oats,  ctls   18,320 

Corn,  ctls   6.690 

Rye,  ctls   330 

Beans,  sks   14,929 

Potatoes,  sks   26,945 

Onions,  sks   877 

Hay,  tons   2,138 

Wool,  bales   5 

Hops,  bales  


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Flour,  H  sks   42,884 

Wheat,  ctls  180,311 

Barley,  ctls   60,520 

Oats,  ctls  

Corn,  ctls  

Beans,  sks  

Hay,  bales  

Wool,  lbs  

Hops,  fts   8, 

Honey,  cases   28 

Potatoes,  pkgs   645 


FOR  WEEK  ENMNG  FEBRUARY  8,  1898. 

598,847  —  Oar  Lock— Boak  &  Krickson,  Bandon,  Or 
598,624.— Kitii.hinc  Block— J.  Hrower,  S.  F. 
998,867.— PIP*  COUPLING — W.  M.  Coffee,  S.  F. 
598.6SI8  — Cot— R.  F.  Crooks.  Pomona,  Cal 
598,861.— Windmill  Shaft— W.  II   Delano,  New- 
hall,  Cal. 

598,505 .— Elevator  Mechanism— H.  B.  Gale.  5.  F. 
598.599.— Oil  Tank— G.  W.  Gooding.  Seattle.  Wash. 
598,509.— Advertising  Fan— W.  L.  Hall,  Spokane, 
Wash. 

598,660.— Lifti EC  Jack— E.  &  A.  G.  Hayford.  Spo- 
kane, Wash. 

598,518— Can  Soldering  Machine— A.  Johnson, 

S.  F. 

598,519.— Can  Testing  Machine— A.  Johnson,  S.  F. 
598,603.— Silky  Hoe— C  H.   Malkemus,  Linden, 

Cal. 

598.741.— Cable  Grip— Norton  &  Rushing,  Scrib- 
ner,  Cal. 

598  579  —Beer  Faucet — Shields,  Spinelli  &  Mar- 
tin, San  Jose,  Cal. 
598,581.— Box  Cover— R.  M.  Spencer.  S.  F. 
598,685.  —  School  Desk  —  T.    J.  Thorp,  Forest 

Grove,  Or. 

28,273  — Dksign— Garden  Tool— A.  R.  Foutes, 
Oakland.  Cal. 

28  263.— Design— Display  Rack— M.  V.  Shaft, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Note  — Plain  and  Certified  Copies  of  U.  S.  and 
Foreign  patents  obtained  by  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co., 
by  mail  or  telegraphic  order.  American  and  For- 
eign patents  secured,  and  genpral  patent  business 
transacted  with  perfect  security,  at  reasonable 
rates,  and  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 


To  Fencerg. 

Write  to  Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co., 
Adrian,  Michigan,  and  receive  free  of  charge 
one  of  the  prettiest  and  most  instructive 
trade  publications  ever  offered  to  the  public. 
It  deals  wholly  with  wire  fencing  and  will 
interest  anybody  who  has  fencing  to  do  and 
who  wants  to  do  it  at  small  cost. 


Fine  Poultry. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  advertisement  of 
the  Excelsior  Poultry  Yards,  Kingburg,  Cal., 
which  appears  under"  the  heading  "  Breeders' 
Directory.''  The  proprietors  of  these  yards, 
S.  P.  Lindgren  &  Sons,  were  exhibitors  at 
the  last  State  Fair  and  prominent  among  the 
prize  winners.  Their  exhibits  of  Buff  Leg- 
horns, Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Black 
Minorcas  were  especially  notable  and  won 
high  praise  from  all  competent  judges.  If  you 
are  interested  in  the  poultry  line,  or  wish  to 
be,  Lindgren  &  Sons  are  good  people  to  cor- 
respond with. 


"Planet  Jr."  Catalogue. 

One  of  the  exceptionally  handsome  cata- 
logues of  the  season  is  that  of  S.  L.  Allen  & 
Co.  of  Philadelphia,  makers  of  the  "  Planet 
Jr."  tools.  Several  new  tools  are  offered, 
namely,  No.  4  seed  drill,  No.  11  double-wheel 
hoe;  sugar  beet,  cotton  and  corn,  and  spring- 
tooth  cultivators,  all  of  which  are  guaranteed 
fully  up  to  •'  Planet  Jr."  standard.  Thecata- 
logue  will  be  sent  free  to  all  who  write  to  No. 
1107  Market  street,  Philadelphia,  for  it. 


Will  Ke  Ready  for  Business. 

The  Roderick  Lean  Manufacturing  Co.  of 
Mansfield,  Ohio,  has  by  no  means  been 
knocked  out  by  the  fire  which  destroyed  their 
works  early  in  the  winter.  The  Lean  people 
write  that  their  loss  on  material  is  complete 
and  that  they  shall  have  to  buy  new  steel 
throughout  for  the  building  of  this  season's 
supply  of  harrows.  Buyers  need  have  no  hes- 
itancy in  placing  their  orders,  as  everything 
will  be  in  readiness  to  supply  the  demand 
long  before  the  time  for  using  harrows  has 
arrived. 

Liquid  Smoke  for  Meats. 
Messrs.  E  Krauser  &  Bro.  of  Milton,  Pa., 
makers  of  Krauer's  liquid  smoke  for  curing 
meats,  will  send  free  to  any  one  interesting 
printed  matter  about  methods  of  curing  and 
smoking  all  kinds  of  meats.  Meat  smoked  by 
the  new  method  is  said  to  have  a  genuine, 
delicious  smoke  flavor,  it  remains  moist  and 
in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation,  and  is  not 
infested  with  insects.  The  extract  is  made 
by  distilling  the  smoke  from  hickory  wood, 
and  it  is  absolutely  harmless.  The  makers, 
E.  Krauser  &  Bro  ,  of  Milton,  Pa. 


Prices  quoted  in  this  review  are  intended, 
unless  otherwise  specified,  to  represent  whole- 
sale values,  obtainable  on  offerings  from  the 
producer,  and  on  round  lots  delivered  at  San 
Francisco.  The  reviews  of  the  markets  are 
for  the  week  ending  Wednesday  noon,  while 
quotations  are  based  on  values  current  on 
above  dates.  It  is  the  aim  of  The  Pacific 
Rural,  Press  to  have  its  quotations  represent 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  existing  values.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  at 
times,  owing  to  the  superior  merit  of  offer- 
ings, undue  competition  between  buyers,  or 
other  reasons,  higher  figures  are  realized  than 
are  justified  as  quotations.  On  the  other 
hand,  produce  of  decidedly  inferior  quality  is 
apt  to  be  sold  at  less  than  lowest  figures. 


California 


Dried  Fruit 
York. 


at  New 


New  York,  February  23.— Californiadriedfrults, 
steady.  Evaporated  Apples,  common,  5®73fc  per 
pound;  prime  wire  tray,  84c;  wood  dried  prime, 
84c;  choice,  8%c;  fancy,  9@94c.  Prunes, 
3<a8c  per  pound.  Apricots,  Royal,  5®74c;  Moor- 
park, 9® He  Peaches,  unpeeled,  5®9c;  peeled, 
I2<a20c. 


A  Wonderful  Churn. 

I  have  been  In  the  dairy  business  all  my  life  and 
have  many  times  churned  for  a  •  hour  before  butter 
would  appear.  80  when  I  heard  of  a  churn  that 
would  churn  In  a  minute  I  concluded  to  try  it. 
Every  day  for  a  week  I  used  It,  an  '  not  only  could 
I  churn  In  a  minute,  but  I  got  more  and  better 
butter  than  with  a  common  churn.  This  Is  very 
important  iuformati'  n  to  butter  makers.  The 
churn  works  easily  and  will  churn  an  ordinary 
Churning  In  Irb*  man  sixty  seconds.  I  have  sold 
two  dozen  of  these  churns  n  the  past  mouth. 
Every  butter  maker  that  has  seen  me  churn  in  less 
than  a  minute  bought  one.  You  can  obtain  all  de- 
sired information  regarding  the  churn  by  address- 
ing Mound  City  Chuin  Co..  9t  Louis.  Mo.,  -nd  they 
will  give  you  prompt  and  courteous  attf  ntion. 

A  DAIRYMAN. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  QRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

4«  General  Commission  Merchants,  + 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  S.  F. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

WPersonal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
Interest. 


ItltOWN  I  KI.HIIKN  KL'gs  from  my  winners  at 
San  Francisco,  O'kland  and  Sacramento.  12.40  per 
15;  $4.50  per  JO.   L.  W.  Matthias,  Sacramento,  Cal, 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


Co-operative  Suggestions  From 
Overseer  Worthen. 


It  has  been  said  that  what  we  need  is 
to  co-operate  and  advertise.  Organi- 
zation, to  be  effective,  must  not  only  be 
.complete,  but  there  must  be  good  man- 
agement all  along  the  line.  For  in- 
stance, for  the  Grange  to  fulfill  its  mis- 
sion, its  declaration  of  purposes  must 
be  carried  out.  "  We  purpose  meeting 
together,  talking  together,  working 
together,  buying  together,  selling  to- 
gether, and,  in  general,  acting  together 
for  mutual  protection  and  advancement 
as  occasion  may  require." 

To  be  specific:  We  ought  to  use  every 
State  and  subordinate  Grange  in  the  U.  /S'. 
as  media  through  which  and  by  means  of 
which  our  fruits,  nuts,  honey  and  other 
products  should  become  known,  marketed 
and  consumed. 

In  urging  the  necessity  and  utility  of 
opening  up  foreign  markets  1  was  a 
pioneer.  I  now  turn  my  attention  to 
the  home  market,  and,  as  an  officer  of 
the  State  Grange,  ask  the  attention 
and  help  of  the  Executive  Committee 
in  carrying  out  a  plan  partly  outlined 
in  the  San  Jose  Mercury  and  hinted  at  in 
the  Press  in  a  recent  number  under  the 
head  of  " Santa  Clara  Notes." 

It  seems  to  me  that  at  the  meetings 
of  our  National  Grange,  and  at  the  an- 
nual or  bi-annual  convocations  of  our 
State  Granges,  great  opportunities 
pass  without  anything  being  done  to- 
wards opening  up  markets  for  the 
farmers'  products. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Grange  there  were,  it  was 
estimated,  1000  delegates  present.  I 
will  venture  to  say  that  not  one  pound 
of  our  prunes,  for  instance,  was  exhib- 
ited, not  one  person  in  that  great  State 
was  put  in  communication  with  our 
fruit  exchanges  or  fruit  raisers. 

To  show  what  a  single  Grange  in  Il- 
linois is  doing,  I  will  ask  you  to  publish 
the  following  from  the  Orange  Judd 
Farmer  : 

The  recent  session  of  the  Illinois  State  Grange 
brought  out  some  valuable  discussions  concerning 
co-operative  buying.  The  gist  of  reports  was 
about  as  follows :  Schuyler  county  Patrons  have 
both  bought  and  sold  produce  together;  bought 
Hour  in  100-barrel  lots  and  saved  80c  to  $1  per  bar- 
rel; earned  a  good  per  cent  in  oil,  twine  and  farm 
machinery  To  do  this  business,  each  farmer 
must  be  connected  with  fellow  farmers,  and  the 
telephone  is  being  quite  generally  used  among  the 
more  successful  co  operations.  A  telephone  con- 
necting with  all  the  neighborhood  need  not  cost 
o-er  825.  Farmers  can  save  more  money  in  a 
month  than  the  Grange  will  cost  in  a  year  if  they 
co-operate  intelligently.  Patronize  local  dealers, 
if  satisfactory  arrangements  can  be  made,  other- 
wise trade  where  the  best  terms  can  be  made. 
Magnolia  Grange  has  a  very  extensive  telephone 
system,  with  a  lady  in  charge  at  the  office;  mem- 
bers pay  a  stated  sum  per  year.  One  telephone 
company  connects  twelve  towns  and  has  125  in- 
struments in  farm  houses;  running  expenses  are 
50  cents  per  month  for  each  'phone.  Orders  are 
collected  by  wire  in  a  neighborhood  and  family 
needs  ordered  in  bulk ;  flour  by  the  carload  from 
the  mill,  dried  and  canned  fruit  from  California 
Patrons,  buckwheat  flour  from  Pennsylvania  Pa- 
trons, and  in  other  ways. 

Another  Grange  reported  it  does  thousands  of 
dollars  of  co-operative  business  every  year.  Has 
saved  $500  in  one  year;  buys  coal,  flour,  salt,  soap 
and  twine  by  the  carload;  no  trouble  to  buy  and 
sell  direct  if  it  will  go  at  it  in  a  businesslike  way. 
Galva  Grange  has  a  120-galIon  oil  tank  which  is 
filled  at  the  same  price  as  are  tanks  at  city  stores. 
Patrons  save  more  in  oil  alone  than  the  Grange 
costs.  Galva  Grange  owns  thoroughbred  stock 
and  a  thrashing  outfit,  i  ne  reported  buying  a 
rope  for  $15  that  would  have  cost  $-15  at  home.  An- 
other saved  $5  on  Ave  dozen  brooms. 

Several  Granges  in  California  are 
working  on  that  plan  to  their  satisfac- 
tion, so  I  am  informed. 

We  want  more  Eastern  Granges 
sending  orders  for  "  dried  and  canned 
fruits  from  California  Patrons."  I 
hope  the  press  will  agitate  this  mat- 
ter, that  the  subordinate  Granges  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  State  Grange 
will  put  into  execution  what  has  been 
hinted  at.  "A  word  to  the  wise  is 
sufficient."  G.  W.  Worthen. 


Tulare  Orange. 


At  the  last  meeting  of  Tulare  Grange 
Bro.  Berry  spoke  on  the  subject  of 
holding  next  fall,  in  Visalia,  a  farmers' 
fair,  whereat  an  exhibit  of  the  varied 
products  of  Tulare  county  can  be  made. 
Bro.  Berry  moved  that  the  Grange  ap- 
prove the  holding  of  the  fair,  and  that 
Fresno,  Kings  and  Kern  counties  be 
invited  to  participate  with  and  join 
Tulare  county  in  getting  up  the  fair. 
The  motion  was  carried.  All  gambling 
and  gambling  devices  and  all  other 
traps  for  the  unwary  shall  be  elimi- 


nated and  as  much  as  possible  prohib- 
ited during  the  fair. 

The  Secretary,  Bro.  Berry,  read 
communications  from  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Brigham  and  C.  H. 
Castle,  Representative  from  this  dis- 
trict in  Congress,  stating  that  copies 
of  the  Year  Book  will  be  sent  to  him 
for  distribution  amongst  the  members 
of  Tulare  Grange.  Tulare  Grange  has 
already  received  a  supply  of  garden 
seeds  for  distribution  amongst  its  mem- 
bers. 

Copies  of  the  organization  papers  of 
the  Sonoma  County  Mutual  Fire  Insur- 
ance Company  were  introduced  by  the 
Secretary  and  ordered  filed  for  future 
reference. 

Bro.  Tuohy  read  a  report  of  the  an- 
nual rainfall  in  the  city  of  Tulare  for 
the  past  five  years  from  records  kept 
by  him  and  reported  to  the  Signal  Ser- 
vice Department. 

An  adjournment  for  lunch  was  then 
had.  Tulare  Grange  has  a  lunch  room, 
an  adjunct  to  our  hall.  Coffee  is  made 
in  the  lunch  room  and  a  lunch,  already 
prepared,  is  spread  by  the  sisters  with 
such  taste  and  neatness  as  to  tempt 
the  most  languid  appetite. 

After  lunch  all  returned  to  the 
Grange  room,  where  a  discoursive  con- 
sideration of  the  damage  done  on  the 
farm  by  squirrels  was  had.  Every 
member  present  had  some  incident  to 
relate  of  the  damage  done  on  the  farm 
by  these  vicious  pests  and  the  desira- 
bility of  their  extermination.  It  was 
agreed  that  this  can  be  accomplished 
only  by  concert  of  action,  particularly 
as  to  time  and  manner,  and  Bro.  Berry 
was  requested  to  investigate  how  to 
bring  this  about  and  what,  if  any,  leg- 
islation is  needed. 

As  announced  at  the  last  previous 
meeting,  the  Lecturer  now  called  on 
each  and  every  member  present  to  give 
his  or  her  views  as  to  what  makes  a 
model  Grange.  Bro.  Berry  read  a  well 
written  and  lengthy  paper  on  the  sub- 
ject and  Sister  Gill  read  a  shorter 
paper,  but  equally  well  written  and 
interesting.  [This  paper  will  be  print- 
ed next  week. — Ed.]  All  members 
expressed  themselves,  and  the  free, 
social,  intelligent  manner  in  which  all 
expressed  themselves  gave  manifest 
evidence  of  the  educational  effects  of 
our  Grange  meetings.  Judged  by  the 
views  expressed,  a  model  Grange  is 
that  in  which  all  the  farming  commu- 
nity living  within  a  reasonable  dis- 
tance, and  who  are  members  of  our 
Order — and  farmers  owe  it  to  them- 
selves as  much  as  to  the  community  to 
be  members  of  the  Order — meet  where 
personal,  partisan  or  sectarian  bias  or 
prejudice  is  not  permitted  to  enter  ; 
where  moral  and  educational  principles 
are  stimulated,  inculcated  and  pro- 
moted ;  where  sociability  and  good  will 
towards  each  other  pervade  the  atmos- 
phere ;  where  the  opportunity  for 
meeting  for  kindly  greeting,  participa- 
ation  in  music,  song  and  lunch  give 
such  a  zest  to  the  proceedings  as  leaves 
but  little  more  to  be  desired,  except, 
perhaps,  the  desire.  None  of  our 
farming  community  should  be  absent 
from  our  meetings.  Such,  it  is  held, 
would  be  a  model  Grange. 

It  was  agreed  that  Tulare  Grange 
will  have  a  picnic  at  Bro.  Berry's  on 
the  first  Saturday  in  April,  and  one  at 
Bro.  Jacobs'  the  first  Saturday  in  May. 

The  special  subject  for  consideration 
at  our  next  meeting  is  "Transporta- 
tion." The  resolution  of  the  National 
Grange  on  this  subject  will  be  found  in 
the  National  Grange  Quarterly  Bulle- 
tin for  the  first  quarter  of  1898.    J.  T. 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

GOMBAULT'S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


1  Safe  Speedy  and  Posltin  Cart 
The  Safest,  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Honei 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIR  INC.   Impostibl*  to  product  tear  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $  I  .SO  per  bottle.    Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  direction! 
for  Its  use.*.  Bend  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THB  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  O. 


Reasons  Why  Inventors  Dpon  This  Coast 
Are  Advised  To  Consult  With  Us: 

Because  'hey  have  the  opportunity  to 

Fust :   explain  their  inventions  personally  and 
directly  to  the  men  who  write  the  speci- 
fications and  make  the  drawings,  so  that  they  will 
get  all  the  inventor's  ideas  correctly  and  not  be 
liable  to  make  mistakes. 

In  addition  to  this  we  have  resident  at- 
Secoiid:  torneys  in  Washington,  of  long  experi- 
ence and  high  standing  with  the  office, 
who  attend  exclusively  to  our  business  before 
the  Patent  Office.  You  have,  therefore,  the  ad- 
vantage of  pe-sonal  consultation  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  case,  and  coostant  attention  to  your 
application  after  it  has  been  filed. 

Time  is  saved.   If  you  send  to  an  East- 

Third  :  ern  attorney  you  must  depend  upon  your 
ability  to  write  a  perfect  explanation  to 
a  person  three  thousand  miles  away,  wait  until 
the  papers  can  be  returned  to  you  for  signature, 
and  then  send  them  again  to  your  agent  to  be  filed, 
if  they  are  fortunate  enough  not  to  need  further 
revision  and  return 

Experience  in  preparing  patent  applications 
here  and  in  the  East  has  proved  to  us  that  supe- 
rior work  can  be  done  here. 

We  have  been  crpdiied  with  obtaining  more 
patents  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  applications 
made  by  us  than  any  oth>  r  firm  in  the  business. 

We  have  had  a  continuous  experience  in  this 
business  of  over  thirty  years.  We  have  the  most 
complete  Patent  Library  west  of  ihe  Mississippi 
river,  including  full  certifitd  copies  or  all  patents 
issued  for  the  past  twenty-five  years.  v\  e  keep 
these  for  free  examination  by  any  one  who  desires. 

We  attend  to  all  business  connected  with  pa- 
tents, such  as  the  preparat  on  of  Caveats,  Traue- 
Marks,  Design  Patents,  Assignmenis  Licenses 
and  Agreements.  We  make  examinations  as  lo 
the  patentability  of  inventions,  searches  and  opin- 
ions as  to  infringements,  i  r  the  s  ope  or  validity 
of  Patents.  Our  Branch  Offices  and  arrangements 
for  Foreign  Patents,  Trade-Marks,  etc.,  are  very 
extensive  and  complete. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 
330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

TO  ORCHARD  MEN  AND  SPECULATORS. 

A  valuable  orchard  property,  nearly  In  full  bear- 
ing, In  o  e  of  the  best  fruit  sections  in  the  State,  for 
Bale.  Noted  for  the  quantity  and  quality  of  Its  apri- 
cots. Owner  non-resident.  Four  years  ago  It  could 
not  have  been  bought  for  less  than  *250  per  acre. 
Everything  iu  first-class  condition.  Fair  output  for 
thiB  season,  $5000.  Only  purchasers  who  have  cash 
and  mean  business  need  apply.  No  agents  or  trad- 
ing.  Address  Box  30.  this  office. 

TREE  WASH,  OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    \JV.    JACKSON    dfc  CO. 
Sole  Agents.     -      -      No.  826  Market  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

LEE  D.  CRAIG, 
Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

Bet.  California  and  Pine.  SAN  FRANCISCO  CAL. 

Blake,    /W  o  f  f  I  1 1    &    T  o  w  n  e  , 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

512  to  516  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE,  McFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or. 


"FARMERS"  KIT  OF  TOOLS. 


PRICE  S35  COMPLETE.  Strictly  Net\Cash. 
The  Most  Complete  Kit  Ever  Offered  at  the  Price. 


HOOK-ER 

16-18  Drumin  Street, 


CO., 

Sun  Francisco. 


alifornia  .\ 
.'.Vegetables 

IN  .  .  . 

Garden  and  Field. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 

i  Published  by  "Pacific  Rural  Press"  of  Sam 
i  Francisco. 
'  A  Practical  Guide  to  Success  in  California. 
Large  8vo  ,  fully  illustrated. 

'  PRICE  »2.  Orders  received  at  this  offlc 


WE  SELL  DIRECT  TO  THE  FARMER. 

Steel  Landside  Double  Boar  d  Plow, 
hard  as  glass, 
16-in.,M, 


Sulky 
Hows,  $25. 
Hiding 

Gang  Plows,  $35. 
3-in.  Wagon,  ,39. 
lOOOotherartieles 
Catalogue  free. 

IIAPUOOD  PLOW  CO.,  lloi  1  1  7.  Alton.  111. 


FINE  BLOODED  Cattle,  Sheep. 
Hogs,  Poultry,  Sporting  Dogs.  Send 
stamps  for  catalogue,  150  engravings. 
N.  P.  BOYER  &  CO.,  Coatesville,  Pa. 


Don't  Be  Careless. 

Don't  guess  what  your  cows  are  doing,  but  KNOW. 
Don't  think  your  cows  are  all  right  when  you  can  KNOW. 
Don't  use  an  inaccurate  Babcock  Test. 

Don't  let  your  creamery  niau  skin  you;  keep  a  check  on  him. 
Send  to  us  for  a  first-class  ten-dollar 

No-Tin  Babcock  Test 

and  let  your  creamery  man  know  that  you  have  it.    Let  six 
of  you  club  together  and  get  six  machines  for  fifty  dollars. 
They  are  well  made — regular  life  lasters. 

Elgin  Mfg.  Co.,  Elgin,  III. 


FARM 


The  largest  complete  line  of  farm  machinery  manufactured 
byanysingle  concern  in  the  world;  embraces: 
TRADEMARK  Sulky  Spring-Tooth  Harrows,        Spring-Tooth  Harrows, 
Rival  Disc  Harrows,      Adjustable  Peg-Tooth  Harrows,  Combination 
Harrows,     Columbia  Flexible  and  Reversible  Disc  Harrows, 
Columbia  Inclined  Corn  Harvester  A  Binder,        A 11-  Steel  Tedders, 
Columbia  Mower,  (1  A  2 -horse)  All-Steel  Sell  Dump  Rakes, 

Columbia  Grain  Harvester  and  Binder,  Alt-Steel  Hand  Dump  Rakes, 
Columbia  Reaper,     Mo.  8  Reaper,  Horse  Hoe  Cultivators,  etc. 

Every  machine  Is  fully  wnrrnntedand  is  the  best  of  Its 
class  that  can  he  produced  with  good-material,  complete 
equipment,  superior  skill  mid  lout;  experience. 

The  Cut  here  Shown  USSf 

OSBORNE  SULKY  SPRING- 
TOOTH  HARROW.....  Anall- 

stoel,  lever  set  spring-tooth  harrow  mounted 
onasteel  sulky  having  20-ineli,  broad-faced, 
easy  traction  steel  wheels.  Sulky  is  located 
near  the  center  and  carries  nearly  all  tho 
weight.  All  side  motion  or  wobbling  Is  pre- 
vented by  the  broad-faced  -dioes.  The  harrow 
Is  flexible  and  rides  a  ridge  or  hollow  equally 
well.  l.IOHTEHT  IMtAFT  of  its  kind.  It 
runs  easy,  makes  a  smooth,  mellow  seed  bed. 
Don't  buy  •until  y>?i  see  our  local  agent 


Handy  Book  on 
Farm  and  Home 
Free.  Ask  for  it. 

LOOK.. 


0.  M.  OSBORNE  &  CO.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 
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THE  BEST  MANUFACTURING  CO.'S 


IN 


AWARDED  FIRST  PREMIUM  AT  CALIFORNIA  STATE  FAIR. 

" """" ™*\ 


THEY  WILL  HARVEST,  ON  AN  AVERAGE,  1,000  SACKS  OF  GRAIN,  OR  65  TO  70  ACRES,  CUT,  THRESHED,  RECLEANED,  AND  PUT  IN  SACKS  IN  ONE 

DAY,  AND  AT  A  COST  NOT  TO  EXCEED  FIFTY  CENTS  PER  ACRE,  ACTUAL  OUTLAY  OF  CASH. 

We  guarantee  these  Harvesters  to  do  what  we  claim  when  intelligently  and  energetically  operated.  EVKRY  ONE  A  SU('(  'ESS,  not  one  having 
been  returned.  The  achievements  of  our  Steam  Harvester  on  the  soft  sediment  lands  of  the  San  Joaquin  river,  Roberts  island,  as  well  as  on  the  tule  lands 
of  the  Sacramento  valley,  puts  them  far  in  advance  of  any  combined  harvester  ever  made. 

Dimensions  as  follows:    Width  of  Separator,  54  in.;  Cylinder,  37  in.;  Header,  25  Feet  Cut. 


Send  for  Descriptive  Circular. 


THE  BEST  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  San  Leandro,  Cal. 


THE 


Only  Lever  Peg-Tooth  Harrow 
Fit  To  Hitch  To 


—  IS  THE- 


OSBORNE  COLUMBIA. 


Bean  Spray  Pump. 

OLD  RELIABLE. 


YET    IN  EE  \KI, 

As  They  are  ALWAYS  UP  TO  DATE. 

Every  part  of  the  pump  (including  the  recep- 
tacle) that  comes  in  contact  with  the  washes 
used,  is  coated  with  a  compound  that  is  not  sol- 
uble in  any  of  the  spray  material.  This,  with 
our  non-corrosive  valves,  plunger  packing  and 
pumping  cylinder,  makes  a  pump  that  will  last 
as  long  as  the  man  will  who  buys  it. 

8KNI)    FOK  CATALOUl 

Bean  Spray  Pump  Co., 

LOS    GATOS,  CAL. 


MADE  WITH  30  OR  35  TEETH  IN  EACH  SECTION. 

The  Frame  Bars,  both  Beams  and  Teeth  are  made  of  highly  carbonized 
steel ,  insuring  its  great  strength  and  wearing  qualities. 

The  Levers  on  Rear  Beams,  within  easy  reach  of  the  driver,  regulate 
the  set  of  Teeth  to  any  angle  desired.  Easy  to  clean  trash  from  Teeth. 
Tooth  Bars  are  V  shape. 

Teeth  diamond-shaped  and  reversible,  secured  to  Bars  by  Drop  Forged 
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Danger   in    Importing  Tfrwoted  Nursery 
Stocks  from  Europe. 


Written  for  the  Rural  Press  by  Newton  B.  Pierce,  As- 
sistant Pathologist,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agr.,  Santa  Ana,  Cal. 

Attention  has  recently  been  called  to  the 
needless  practice  of  importing  Myrobolan 
seedlings  from  France.  Mr.  Leonard  Coates, 
in  writing  of  this  matter,  says  we  should  en- 
courage home-grown  stocks  "even  to  placing 
a  prohibitive  tariff  upon  all  fruit  tree  stocks 
except  for  experimental  purposes."  These 
views  were  evidently  based  on  the  imperfec- 
tion in  certain  cases  of  the  imported  stocks 
and  the  wholly  needless  dependence  and  loss 
resulting  from  such  practice. 

There  is  another  and  equally  important  rea- 
son for  the  growth  of  our  nursery  stocks  at 
home.  In  Germany,  Prance  and  Italy,  as  well 
as  in  numerous  other  European  countries  hav- 
ing climatic  conditions  approximating  those 
of  the  Pacific  coast,  is  widely  distributed  a 
very  destructive  root  fungus  known  as  Dema- 
topliora  necatrix,  R.  Hartig.  This  fungus  is  an 
omnivorous  root  parasite,  being  known  to  in- 
fest and  kill  nearly  all  kinds  of  orchard  trees. 
It  is  especially  destructive   to  the  cherry, 


pear,  fig,  mulberry,  and  many  other  common 
fruits,  and  has  been  known  for  years  as  a 
serious  parasite  of  the  vine.  The  accompany- 
ing engraving  shows  a  fig  tree  destroyed  by 
the  parasite,  as  photographed  by  the  writer 
in  1890. 

The  fungus  has  already  been  reported  from 
several  points  in  the  United  States,  and  has 
been  found  in  California  by  the  writer  in  a 
nursery  of  young  apple  and  cherry  trees 
growing  on  imported  roots.  In  this  instance 
it  was  discovered  before  any  of  the  trees  had 
been  distributed,  and  without  creating  alarm 
many  thousands  of  these  trees  were  burned  up- 
on the  ground  and  the  land  thereafter  cropped 
with  annuals  not  liable  to  distribute  the  pest. 

These  facts  are  only  made  public  for  the 
purpose  of  emphasizing  the  danger  of  import- 
ing rooted  stocks  to  this  State  or  to  the  coun- 
try in  general,  and  the  danger  becomes  espe- 
cially imminent  if  such  stocks  are  brought 
from  southern  Germany,  France,  Italy  or 
Spain.  So  far  as  is  known,  there  is  no  fruit- 
tree  root  resistant  to  this  fungus.  It  grows 
luxuriantly  on  the  pear  root,  which  is  a  stock 
commonly  imported  from  France,  and  which 
root  is  so  widely  relied  upon  in  California  to 
fill  the  orchard  where 


water  or  alkali  would 
kill  most  other  stocks. 

The  number  of  trees 
and  vines  annually 
lost  in  southern  Eu- 
rope through  the  ac- 
tion of  this  parasite 
is  very  great,  but 
owing  to  the  fact 
that  extensive  or- 
chards are  not  so 
common  there  as  here 
our  losses  would  be  pig 
much  greater  if  the 

pest  were  once  well  established  in  the  fruit 
growing  sections  of  the  State. 

We  already  have  a  serious  root  fungus 
distributed  from  well  north  in  Oregon  to 
the  Mexican  line,  which  annually  kills  large 
numbers  of  fruit  and  nut  trees  in  Califor- 
nia, and  those  who  have  suffered  from  this 
cause  in  the  past  will  well  understand  the 
need  for  this  caution  against  the  importa- 
tion of  a  form  even  more  destructive. 

To  avoid  this  disease  it  will  not  alone 
be  necessary  to  discontinue  the  direct  im- 
portation to  this  State  of  European  grown 
roots,  but  it  will  be  desirable  not  'to  pur- 
chase roots  of  nurserymen  in  the  East  who 
are  importers  of  European  stocks.  The 
grounds  where  such  nurseries  are  grown 
are  apt  to  be  infested,  and  to  use  stocks 
from  infested  grounds  has  nearly  as  great 
an  element  of  danger  as  to  purchase  the 
imported  roots.  Nursery  stock  should  be 
obtained  from  healthy  sources  in  the  East, 
or,  better  still,  be  grown  from  healthy 
stock  within  the  State. 

Pipe  Laying  in  the  Mountains. 


PIPING  WATER 


VALLEY 


TRINITY  COUNTY. 


We  have  previously  given  views  showing 
the  skillful  ways  in  which  our  engineers 
carry  large  volumes  of  water  over  moun- 
tainous country.  This  is  done  for  irriga- 
tion, hydraulic  mining  or  town  supply,  as 
the  case  may  oe,  and  California  has  a  very 
large  mileage  of  pipe  penetrating  very  pic- 


TREE   KILLED  BY  ROOT  FUNGUS  NEAR   NAPLES,  ITALY. 


turesque  and  uneven  country.  The  en- 
graving on  this  page  is  illustrative  of  this 
fact.  The  scene  is  in  Trinity  county,  and 
the  pipe  is  part  of  one  of  the  largest  water- 
transportation  enterprises  of  that  import- 
ant mining  region.  The  undertaking,  in 
fact,  consists  of  what  is  known  as  an  in- 
verted siphon  4852  feet  in  length,  and  the 
pipe  is  30  inches  in  diameter.  It  is  made 
of  the  best  steel  and  was  tarred  and  tested 
before  being  put  in  place.  It  is  well  an- 
chored at  all  the  angles,  and  is  buried  for 
a  greater  part  of  its  length  in  a  trench 
which  averages  about  3  feet  in  depth  and  3 
feet  in  width.  The  inlet  is  bell-shaped,  4 
inches  in  diameter  at  the  upper  end,  and 
tapers  gradually  to  30  inches.  It  receives 
the  water  from  the  bottom  of  the  head  box 
and  is  curved  at  the  smaller  end  to  come 
in  line  with  the  pipe  on  the  hillside.  The 
outlet  piece  is  in  the  shape  of  a  bonnet,  4 
feet  in  diameter  at  the  upper  end,  and  dis- 
charges the  water  into  the  vertical  end  of 
the  outlet  box. 

The  water  is  by  means  of  this  inverted 
siphon  carried  across  a  valley  about  1100 
feet  deep.  The  discharge  point  is  about 
100  feet  lower  than  the  inlet.  This  means 
of  water  carriage  across  depressions  in 
large  volume  is  of  comparatively  recent 
origin,  and  it  has  rendered  feasible  many 
enterprises  which  were  formerly  considered 
impossible. 
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The  Week. 


Weather  and  Crops. 

The  rains  of  the  week  have  been  of  much  comfort 
and  have  restored  confidence  over  considerable  areas 
of  the  State,-  though  other  parts  are  still  in  the 
shadow.  The  first  column  of  the  table  below  shows 
that  along  the  upper  coast  and  the  Sacramento  val- 
ley and  the  lower  levels  of  the  San  Joaquin  and  along 
the  southern  coast  to  the  lower  limits  of  San  Luis 
Obispo  county,  the  rains  of  the  week  have  been  gen- 
erous and  have  accomplished  a  deep  wetting  of  the 
soil.  The  upper  San  Joaquin  and  the  whole  section 
south  of  Tehachapi  still  needs  heavier  rains  than 
have  come  hitherto.  There  is  still  a  chance  for 
abundant  field  products  in  all  the  parts  where  this 
week's  rains  were  considerable,  for  we  have  still  two 
rainy  months  and  possibility  of  showers  beyond  that. 
In  places  which  are  still  dry  there  are  small  chances 
of  production,  except  on  moist  or  irrigated  lands,  of 
which  we  have  fortunately  a  very  large  area. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  m, 
Wednesday,  Mar.  2,  1898,  are  from  official  sources, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  : 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall 
for  the  Week... 

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to 

Total    Seasonal | 
Rainfall  Last 
Year  to  Same 

Date  1 

Average  Season- 
al Rainfall  to 
Date  

Minimum  Tem- 
perature for  the 

Maximum  Tem- 
perature for  the 
Week  

Eureka  

2.58 

26.69 

37.69 

31.82 

42 

62 

Red  BluB  

2.39 

11.99 

21  90 

18.96 

42 

74 

2.50 

8.54 

14.67 

11.72 

46 

68 

San  Francisco... 

1.02 

7.32 

19.03 

17.50 

46 

67 

.10 

3. 15 

8.73 

7.03 

38 

70 

San  Luis  Obispo.... 

1  18 

5.14 

18  63 

44 

76 

.16 

4.27 

14.73 

ia  ei 

46 

76 

.00 

3.38 

10.17 

8.07 

48 

70 

.00 

1  26 

4.87 

2  69 

44 

M 

Free  Market  Work. 

The  outcome  of  the  free  market  convention  last 
week  was  the  appointment  of  a  permanent  commit- 
tee to  represent  the  producers,  as  follows  :  W.  P. 
Cragin,  E.  P.  Adams,  John  Swett,  W.  Overhiser, 
Russ  D.  Stevens,  J.  M.  Moore.  S.  S.  Peck.  Mr. 
Adams  was  made  chairman  and  Victor  L.  O'Brien 
secretary.  This  committee  has  held  a  meeting  this 
week  and  named  sub-committees,  who  will  attempt 
to  harmonize  the  several  interests  related  to  the 
projected  market.  A  campaign  of  education  under 
the  auspices  of  the  general  committee  will  soon 
begin.   

Rural  Mail  Delivery. 

Free  delivery  of  mails  in  rural  districts  is  to  be 
extended  and  still  further  tested  in  Santa  Clara 
county.  The  West  Side  district  is  immediately  to 
be  covered  by  carriers  and,  probably,  a  little  later 
on  the  system  will  be  broadened  to  include  the  vicin- 
ity of  Los  Gatos.  The  continuance  of  the  experi- 
ment here,  in  the  face  of  its  abandonment  elsewhere, 


is  due  to  the  fact  that  conditions  in  the  Santa  Clara 
vallev  are  more  favorable  than  at  any  other  place  in 
the  United  States.  How  long  the  delivery  will  be 
continued  in  this  special  way  cannot  be  foretold,  but 
it  is  possible  that  it  may  be  maintained  permanently 
as  an  object  lesson  and  as  a  means  of  determining 
social  and  other  tendencies  of  the  system.  It  is, 
indeed,  a  happy  fortune  for  the  Campbell  and  West 
Side  orchardists  to  be  chosen  as  the  subject  of  so 
interesting  a  study. 

The  Produce  Markets. 

Weaker  conditions  in  the  European  grain  mar- 
kets, combined  with  a  better  local  outlook,  have 
resulted  in  the  shaving  of  half  a  dollar  per  ton  from 
the  price  of  wheat  in  San  Francisco.  The  rains 
have  probably  had  more  to  do  with  it  than  any  other 
influence.  The  condition  of  growing  grain  crops  has 
been  wonderfully  improved,  but  it  is  still  too  soon  to 
talk  about  the  harvest  as  a  thing  "assured."  In 
the  San  Joaquin  valley  the  moisture  is  still  insuffi- 
cient, and  in  all  districts  still  more  rain  will  be 
necessary  for  the  maturing  of  crops.  Generally 
speaking,  there  is  every  reason  to  be  hopeful  ;  but 
there  are  considerable  districts  in  the  San  Joaquin 
valley  to  which  this  remark  does  not  apply.  En- 
quiry develops  the  fact  that  about  150,000  tons  of 
last  year's  wheat  available  for  export  is  still  on 
hand  ;  but  at  the  rate  it  is  now  going,  the  bins  are 
likely  to  be  clear  before  the  new  crop  begins  to 
come  in. 

There  has  been  little  movement  in  dried  fruits  dur- 
ing the  week,  and,  such  as  there  was,  has  been 
through  rather  curious  channels.  For  example, 
3(j,000  lbs.  have  been  despatched  to  Australia,  18,000 
pounds  have  gone  to  South  America  and  10,000  lbs. 
to  London  via  Panama.  These  goods  were  from  sup- 
plies in  the  hands  of  jobbers;  and  in  the  general  mar- 
ket there  has  been  almost  no  movement  worth  speak- 
ing of. 

In  the  stock  market,  there  is  a  very  notable  firm- 
ness in  beef  and  an  advance  is  generally  expected. 
Owing  to  the  advance  in  cost  of  feed  and  to  the  un- 
usually poor  character  of  this  season's  range,  a  good 
deal  of  stock  is  being  taken  out  of  the  State.  The 
better  outlook  for  wool  is  making  flock  owners  hold 
on  to  their  sheep  and  the  effect  is  manifest  in  higher 
prices  for  mutton.  Hogs,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
easier  in  price,  owing  to  the  fact  that  receipts  are 
just  now  very  heavy. 

Butter  and  eggs  are  in  abundant  supply  and  are  as 
low  as  they  are  likely  to  be  throughout  the  season  of 
green  feed.  Young  poultry  is  stiff.  For  details,  see 
market  pages. 

Cattle  Quarantine. 

The  followiug  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  Mr.  J.  R.  Hebbron,  president  of  the  Mon- 
terey County  Stock  Raisers'  Association,  is  published 
in  the  last  issue  of  the  Salinas  Index  : 

Mr.  James  R.  Hebbron — Dear  Sir  :  I  am  in  receipt 
of  your  letter  of  the  5th  inst.,  stating  that  your  sec- 
tion of  California  has  not  received  the  usual  rainfall 
this  year,  and  that  unless  you  have  good  rains  with- 
in thirty  days  cattle  must  be  moved  or  they  will 
starve.  You  also  state  that  there  is  an  abundance 
of  feed  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  and  in  Ore- 
gon and  Nevada,  but  on  account  of  the  quarantine 
established  by  this  department  you  cannot  avail 
yourselves  of  it.  I  regret  the  condition  of  affairs 
which  you  describe,  and  should  be  pleased  to  do  any- 
thing in  my  power  to  avert  the  losses  which  you  fear. 
I  have  been  informed  that  since  the  date  of  your 
letter  there  have  been  more  or  less  abundant  rains 
in  your  State,  but  do  not  know  whether  they  have 
been  sufficient  in  your  section.  I  have  consented  to 
allow  cattle  to  be  shipped  from  the  quaratined  dis- 
trict of  California  to  the  quarantined  district  of 
Texas,  in  response  to  a  request  of  certain  stock 
owners  of  your  State,  and  I  should  also  be  glad  to 
consent  to  the  movement  of  cattle  to  the  northern 
part  of  California,  providing  arrangements  can  be 
made  for  isolating  them.  I  could  not,  however,  con- 
sistently grant  permission  for  such  cattle  to  go  into 
other  States,  such  as  Oregon  and  Nevada,  where 
the  cattle  are  subject  to  splenetic  fever. 

I  note  your  statement  that  you  do  not  know  of  a 
case  of  splenetic  fever  or  contagious  disease  iu  the 
county  in  which  you  live,  and  therefore  you  conclude 
that  no  injury  will  be  inflicted  upon  any  other  local- 
ity. I  regret  that  your  conclusions  from  the  facts 
stated  are  not  in  accordance  with  our  experience 
with  the  disease  named.  Cattle  do  not  die  of  splen- 
netic  fever  anywhere  in  the  infected  district  except 
in  rare  instances,  but  they  do  carry  contagion  with 
them,  which  destroys  cattle  in  other  sections, 
although  they  themselves  are  in  apparent  health. 


There  is  conclusive  evidence  that  the  part  of  Cali- 
fornia included  in  the  quarantined  district  is  infected 
with  splenetic  fever,  and  that  cattle  from  that  sec- 
tion are  liable  to  spread  the  disease  among  suscep- 
tible cattle  in  other  States,  consequently  you  can 
see  that  I  would  not  be  performing  my  duty  under 
the  law  if  I  permitted  such  dangerous  cattle  to  be 
shipped  from  one  State  to  another,  except  in  the 
case  of  shipment  to  Texas,  where  they  would  go  into 
a  similarly  infected  district,  where  the  cattle  are  not 
susceptible.    Very  respectfully, 

James  Wilson,  Secretary. 
Washington,  D.  C,  Feb.  Iti,  1898. 


Weather  and  Crops. 


Summary  ok  the  Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  fob 
the  Week  Ending  March  1,  1898. 


General  Summary. 

Except  in  the  extreme  southern  portion  of  the 
State,  frequent  showers  have  occurred  during  the 
week.  In  the  extreme  northwest  the  rainfall  was 
more  than  1  inch  in  excess  of  the  normal;  in  the 
northern  portion  of  the  Sacramento  valley  about 
li  inches  above  the  normal,  and  in  the  rest  of  the 
valley  about  i  of  an  inch.  In  the  San  Joaquin  valley 
the  rainfall  was  below  the  normal.  South  of  the 
Tehachapi  the  deficiency  in  rainfall  for  the  week  ex- 
ceeds half  an  inch.  The  temperature  has  been  about 
normal  over  the  entire  State.  On  the  whole,  the 
week  has  been  good  for  growing  crops.  With 
abundant  spring  rains,  even  those  districts  which 
have  had  deficient  rainfall  may  produce  fair  crops;* 
in  all  other  districts,  owing  to  increased  acreage, 
good  growing  weather  and  timely  rains,  there  is.; 
every  prospect  of  a  large  yield.  Fruit  trees  are  com- 
ing into  bloom.  In  some  localities  almonds  and  apri- 
cots are  in  full  blossom  and  other  fruits  budding. 

Siskiyou. — Seeding  progressing  rapidly.  Early-sown  wheat  had 
a  good  start  and  is  doing  well 

Shasta. — Farmers  and  fruit  men  feel  sure  of  good  crops.  Early-1 
sowu  grain  looks  well;  acreage  same  as  last  year.  Almonds  in 
heavy  bloom;  other  fruit  trees  well  budded. 

San  Joaooin.— Rains  did  great  good  io  all  crops. 

Calaveras  — Seeding  practically  over;  acreage  larger  than  lasd 
year.  Wheat  and  barley  look  well  Prospects  better  than  lasa 
year. 

Merced.— Moderate  rain;  grain  looking  well;  prospects  encouragl 
ing.  Wheat  and  rye  growing  nicely,  but  to  insure  a  good  crop  mora 
rain  is  needed.  J 

Stanislaus.— Grain  and  feed  growing  nicely.  Farmers  still  seed] 
ing:  with  spring  rains  in  abundance,  will  have  fair  crop.  About 
half  as  much  wheat  sown  as  last  season;  some  wheat  up  on  gra  veils 
and  sandy  land. 

Kern.— Crops  doing  well:  seeding  discontinued;  decreased  acre! 

age  of  wheat 

Fresno  — No  rain  at  Firebaugh,  very  little  at  Huron.  Light  rains 
at  Fresno  have  improved  crop  conditions. 
Kings.— Dry  north  winds.    Unless  rain  comes  soon  grain  crop  wilt 

be  a  failuie. 

Tulare  — Warm  and  seasonable  weather.  Crops  need  soaking 

rain. 

Butte  — Seeding  over.  Almonds,  peaches,  apricots  and  plums  in 
bloom. 

Yuba.— Seeding  over,  except  late  barley.  There  never  was  a 
larger  acreage  of  grain  growing  in  this  section  I  including  Suiter 
county).  Condition  of  crop  excellent.  Orchards  doing  well,  hud* 
heavy:  apricots  aud  almonds  in  full  blossom. 

Glenn.— Good  rains  and  grain  growing  nicely;  farmers  are  conJ 
tident  of  good  crop. 

Solano.— Heavy  rains  very  benelicial  to  growing  grain.  ('rod 
prospects  never  better  than  at  present. 

Sacramento  — Heavy  rains.  Crops  doing  nicely.  Seeding  fin- 
ished; larger  acreage  lhau  last  year.  Wheat  looks  well,  with  proH 
pec-ts  of  large  yield 

Yolo.— Heavy  rains  brighten  prospects  for  large  fruit  crop.  Al- 
monds and  apricots  now  in  bloom.  Grafting  now  on.  Wheat  all 
sown:  acreage  same  as  last  y  ar. 

Colusa.— Seeding  over  Larger  acreage  sown  this  year  than  last. 
Wheat  doing  well,  and,  with  necessary  spring  rains,  will-have  an 
excellent  crop. 

Sonoma.— Heavy  rain.  Good  crops  of  grain  and  hay  assured.' 
Outlook  for  fruit  good. 

Napa.— Heavy  rain.  Pruning  orchards.  Prospects  good  for  heavy 
yield  of  hay,  grain  and  fruit.  Seeding  finished ;  acreage  same  as 
last  year;  condition  of  wheat  sown,  good.    Almonds  in  bloom. 

Alameda. — Rain  greatly  benefited  growing  crops.  Grain  promise* 
a  good  crop.    Peas  and  potatoes  doing  well :  all  fruits  blossoming.. 

Contra  Costa.— Seeding  finished;  acreage  about  the  same  us 
last  year.  Present  condition  of  wheat  less  favorable  than  last  yearn 

Santa  Cruz. — Seeding  over.  Grain  acreage  much  greater  thai 
last  year.    Wheat  doing  well  with  prospects  of  a  large  crop. 

San  Uknito.— Acreage  seeded  to  wheat  and  barley  about  the 
same  as  last  year.  With  an  unusually  wet  spring,  graiu  will  make 
a  crop,  but  otherwise,  no  grain  and  little  hay. 

Monterey.  —  Cool  and  cloudy  with  light  showers.  More  rain 
needed  for  crops. 

San  Luis  Ouispo.—  On  eastern  side  of  range  about  two-thirds  ot 
the  plowed  land  has  been  sown.  Grain  has  strong  roots.  Crops 
look  well. 

Santa  IJariiara.— Moderate  rains.  Grain  already  sown  doing 
well;  more  rain  will  insure  hay  crop. 

Los  Angeles  (Uassett)  —  One  light  shower.  Graiu  in  damp 
lands  doiug  well  but  need  rain  for  mesas.  (Duartei — Warm  ana 
cloudy  with  good  rain  Thursday.  (Los  Angeles)— Peach  and  apricot 
trees  beginning  to  blossom.  More  rain  needed.  (Palmdale)— CroA 
conditions  unimproved ;  grain  in  west  end  of  Antelope  valley 
withering  for  want  of  moisture.  (Pomona)— Warm  and  dry ;  grail 
suffering. 

Ventura.— Moderate  rains.    Much  ground  reserved  for  sugar 

beets. 

Orange  —Grain  on  dry  adobe  land  needs  rain 

San  Bernardino.— Warm.    Valleys  dry.    Heavy  shipment  Of 

oranges. 

Riverside  — Dry  and  warm;  grain  needs  rain  bad  y. 

San  Diego.— Continued  dry  weather.  Grain  needs  rain  badly  and 
will  yellow  unless  moistened.   Oranges  in  prime  condition. 

Eureka  Summary  — Conditions  during  the  week  very  favorable 
for  stock,  graiu  and  fruit. 

Los  Angeles  Summary  — Light  rains  fell  north  of  Orange  county. 
Will  help  graiu.  but  copious  rams  needed  to  mature  crop.  Warm 
weath  r  bringing  out  fruit  buds  fast  Almonds  bloomiug  earlier 
than  usual. 


Price  ok  Grain  Bags — The  directors  of  San  Quen- 
tin  prison  have  (ixed  the  price  on  grain  bags  manu- 
factured at  San  Quentin,  for  the  season  of  1898,  at 
$5.30  per  hundred.  This  is  slightly  under  the  cost  of 
production  plus  1  cent.  The  directors  made  an  order 
that  no  sale  exceeding  5000  bags  should  be  made  to  a 
single  party.  This,  the  directors  believe,  is  a  strict 
construction  of  the  Ostrom  act,  which  they  intend  to 
abide  by.  The  receipt  of  orders  for  grain  bags  is  not 
large  as  yet. 
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CALIFORNIA. 

Butte. 

Egg-Keeping  Processes.— Every  person  who  keeps  hens 
tinds  the  nests  crowded  with  eggs  during  the  spring  months, 
and  in  the  valleys  of  California  the  hens  are  active  by  the 
middle  of  February.  How  best  to  process  the  eggs  when 
plentiful  and  cheap,  that  they  may  be  kept  a  few  months,  has 
become  a  study.  A  few  of  the  methods  of  packing  eggs  dry 
for  keeping  have  been  tried  at  the  New  York  Experimental 
Station  and  reported  upon.  The  eggs  were  all  wiped  when 
fresh  with  a  rag  saturated  with  fat  or  oil  in  which  had  been 
mixed  some  antiseptic,  and  were  then  packed  tightly  in  salt 
or  bran.  Eggs  packed  during  April  and  May  in  salt,  and 
which  had  been  wiped  in  cottonseed  oil,  to  which  had  been 
added  boracic  acid,  kept  from  four  to  five  months,  with  a  loss 
of  nearly  one-third,  the  quality  of  those  saved  not  being  good. 
Eggs  packed  after  the  same  preliminary  handling  in  bran 
were  all  spoiled  after  four  months.  Eggs  packed  in  salt  dur- 
ing March  and  April,  after  wiping  with  vaseline,  to  which 
salicylic  acid  had  been  added,  kept  four  or  five  months  with- 
out loss;  the  quality  after  months  was  much  superior  to  that 
of  ordinary  limed  eggs.  These  packed  eggs  were  all  kept  in  a 
cellar,  the  ordinary  temperature  of  which  varied  from  60°  to 
70°  Fahrenheit,  and  each  box  was  turned  every  two  days. 
Little  difference  was  observed  in  the  keeping  of  the  fertile 
or  unfertile  eggs,  and  no  difference  was  noticeable  in  the 
keeping  qualities  of  eggs  from  under  different  rations.— Oro- 
ville  Register. 

Fresno. 

The  Reedley  Exponent  says  there  is  need  for  a  fruit  packing 
house  at  that  place,  and  proceeds  to  demonstrate  the  fact  by 
quoting  the  Reedley  shipments,  which  were  not  as  large,  of 
course,  as  they  would  have  been  under  the  stimulus  of  a 
packinghouse.  The  shipments  were  as  follows :  "Raisins,  27 
cars  or  876,375  pounds ;  dried  prunes,  7  cars  or  238,100  pounds ; 
dried  peaches,  2  cars  or  73,200  pounds;  total,  1,187,675  pounds. 
Oranges,  3  cars  or  36,565  pounds.  The  Valley  road  took  three 
cars  of  oranges  and  two  cars  of  dried  fruit  to  tide  water,  mak- 
ing a  total  shipment  from  Reedley  of  forty-four  cars  of  fruit." 

Kings. 

Johnson  Gkass  Remedy.— Many  and  various  experiments 
have  been  made  with  a  view  of  finding  a  remedy  that  will  de- 
stroy the  pestiferous  vegetable  nuisance  called  Johnson  grass 
or  evergreen  millet,  but  with  little  success.  Now  comes  W. 
L.  Erricsons  with  a  dead  shot,  which  he  claims  will  utterly 
destroy  both  Johnson  and  Bermuda  grass,  which  is  at  least 
worth  the  experiment.  The  proportions  of  his  formula  are  one 
pound  of  arsenic  and  three  pounds  of  soda  dissolved  thor- 
oughly in  ten  gallons  of  water.  Then  sprinkle  until  the  grass 
is  wet,  about  like  a  heavy  dew.  If  not  too  rankly  set,  the 
second  application,  he  claims,  will  kill  every  bit  of  it.  A  third 
application  will  destroy  the  very  worst  cases  of  either  of  these 
persistent  pests.— Hanford  Journal. 

Los  Angeles. 

The  deciduous  fruit  growers  are  still  working  on  the  pro- 
posal to  organize  a  co-operative  cannery  in  time  to  utilize 
their  crop  of  the  present  year.  There  seems  to  be  a  deter- 
mination to  adopt  some  means  for  handling  the  crop  to  better 
advantage  than  has  been  done  in  the  past  few  years.  A  pri- 
vate cannery  in  Pomona  offers  a  good  market  for  a  few  varie- 
ties of  very  choice  fruit,  but  between  those  varieties  and  the 
more  common  ones  there  is  a  vast  difference  in  price,  and  it  is 
extremely  desirable  that  a  better  market  be  created  for 
poorer  varieties  of  fruit,  or  that  they  give  place  to  the  best 
varieties. — Pomoma  letter  in  Los  Angeles  Times. 

Riverside. 

House  and  Mule  Makket. — Ben  Beal  writes  to  his  brother 
Lee  that  he  recently  sold  to  Government  agents  near  Med- 
ford  six  head  of  mules,  weighing  1100  pounds  and  upward,  at 
$90  per  head.  Mr.  Beal  also  states  in  his  letter  that  parties 
living  in  his  vicinity  sold  eleven  head  of  horses  at  $65  per 
head.— Lakeview  Examiner. 

San  Bernardino. 

Beet  Seed  Again.  —We  notice  that  the  ideas  we  have  fre- 
quently expressed,  that  this  country  with  its  rapidly  growing 
beet-sugar  industry  should  be  independent  of  foreign  coun- 
tries for  its  beet-seed  supply,  are  recognized  even  in  Europe, 
where  each  of  the  sugar-producing  countries  endeavors  to 
grow  its  own  supply  of  seed  independent  of  its  neighbors.  Re- 
cent correspondence  from  France  says:  "Repeated  experi- 
ments have  shown  that  the  seed  of  the  country,  everything 
taken  into  consideration,  is  superior  to  the  imported  beet  seed, 
yet  the  annual  importation  increases.  Home  growers  are 
alarmed  at  these  conditions,  and  it  is  said  that  if  Germany 
should  forbid  the  exportation  of  its  beet  seed  French  growers 
could  not  meet  the  manufacturers'  demand.  There  is  a  prop- 
osition to  increase  the  duty  and  thus  possibly  bring  about 
some  change  for  the  better.  The  annual  consumption  of  beet 
seed  in  France  is  7500  tons.  There  is  a  tendency  for  the  fac- 
tories to  produce  their  own  feed  ;  thirty-five  have  put  this 
into  practice."— Chino  Champion. 

Another  View  of  the  Gopher  Bounty  Project.— There  is 
usually  a  method  in  the  madness  of  the  Times  Index,  but  its 
latest  idiocy,  the  advocacy  of  a  bounty  on  gophers,  is  alto- 
gether without  reason.  There  is  equally  as  little  sense  in  the 
support  as  in  the  scheme  itself.  Should  the  supervisors  adopt 
the  absurd  plan,  which  they  will  not  do,  it  can  have  no  per- 
ceptible effect  on  the  quantity  of  gophers  in  the  county.  The 
people  who  would  go  into  the  gopher  business  for  the  bounty 
would  naturally  not  be  very  patriotic,  and  would  make  their 
search  for  the  animals  not  in  orchards  and  grain  fields,  where 
tbey  do  the  most  damage,  but  in  the  brush  and  thickets, 
where  they  are  comparatively  harmless,  but  where  they 
abound  in  greatest  numbers.  *  *  *  The  gathering  of 
gopher  scalps  as  an  industry  will  hardly  prove  profitable,  but 
it  might  serve  to  while  away  the  weary  hours  and  to  brighten 
the  languid  spirits  of  a  statesman  who  had  grown  blase  in  an 
unsucceesful  chase  after  a  bubble  of  fame  or  a  seat  in  Con- 
gress.—Press. 

Tehama. 

Ravages  of  Wild  Fowl — As  a  result  of  the  law  prohibit- 
ing market  bunting  of  ducks  and  geese,  passed  by  the  last 
Legislature,  the  birds  are  so  numerous  in  the  Sacramento 
valley  that  the  farmers  are  having  considerable  trouble  with 
them.  They  come  up  the  sloughs,  feeding  on  grain  at  night, 
and  moving  farther  up  each  evening,  completely  destroying 
the  fields  over  which  they  pass.  They  are  being  poisoned 
with  strychnine  in  some  sections.  The  law  will  probably  be 
repealed  by  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature.  Its  passage 
was  secured  by  the  coterie  of  San  Francisco  club  sportsmen 
who  own  immense  preserves' along  the  bay,  and  has  benefited 
no  one  but  them.— Red  Bluff  People's  Cause. 

Yolo. 

R.  C.  Kells  at  Yolo  Orchard.— R.  C.  Kells  of  this  place 
has  accepted  the  position  of  superintendent  of  the  Yolo 
Orchard  Company's  large  orchard,  five  miles  north  of  Wood- 
land. This  is  one  of  the  finest  orchards  in  the  State,  consist- 
ing of  510  acres  of  bearing  trees— apricots,  peaches,  prunes 
and  almonds  being  the  principal  varieties.  The  orchard  is 
splendidly  equipped  with  all  the  modern  improvements  and 
machinery.  The  nosition  of  superintendent  is  a  responsible 
one,  and  Col.  E.  J.'DePue,  president  of  the  above  named  com- 


pany, has  made  no  mistake  in  selecting  Mr.  Kells  to  manage 
the  affairs  there.— Sutter  Farmer. 

San  Diego. 

Ranchers  under  the  flume  have  learned  by  costly  experi- 
ence the  importance  of  taking  water  when  they  can  get  it. 
The  company  has  a  preferred  customer,  the  ciuy  of  San  Diego, 
to  which  it  is  much  more  profitable  to  sell  water  than  it  is  to 
furnish  it  to  the  farmers.  The  flume's  watchword  has  ever 
been:  "San  Diego  first  at  5  cents  per  1000  gallons,  and  the 
farmers  last  with  whatever  water  can  be  spared  at  \%  cents 
per  1000  gallons."  So,  in  view  of  the  prospects  of  a  dry  season, 
it  behooves  the  flume  ranchers  to  omit  no  precaution  that  they 
can  take.  Especially  should  those  east  of  La  Mesa  reservoir 
avail  themselves  of  their  present  opportunity.  While  there  is 
water  running  in  the  river  they  should  not  neglect  the  chance 
to  irrigate  their  lands.  At  present  the  water  flowing  in  the 
flume  is  only  7  inches  deep,  and  very  little  has  been  stored  in 
the  lake.— San  Diego  Union. 

Santa  Clara. 

From  hay  to  prunes  the  harvest  will  be  one  of  abundance. — 
San  Jose  Mercury. 

Santa  Cruz. 

Pajaro  Valley  Fruit  Notes. — The  officers  of  the  Pajaro 
Valley  Fruit  Exchange  feet  confident  that  empty  boxes  bear- 
ing their  brand  have  been  gathered  up  in  San  Francisco, 
loaded  with  poor  quality  fruit  and  then  sold  at  interior  points. 
A  case  was  discovered  at  Fresno  which  pointed  to  such  work, 
and  investigation  showed  that  the  fruit  had  been  shipped  by 
a  firm  which  had  not  done  any  business  with  the  Fruit  Ex- 
change. All  fruit  packers  should  copyright  and  register  their 
brands,  and  then  they  could  prosecute  and  punish  all  persons 
who  infringed  on  their  labels  or  used  the  same  with  intent  to 
deceive.  *  *  *  Sgobel  &  Day,  fruit  handlers  of  New  York, 
write  to  Luke  Opusich,  a  fruit  packer  of  this  valley,  that  New- 
towns  sold  at  auction  in  the  English  market  this  winter  at  an 
average  of  from  8  shillings  to  13  shillings  and  2  pence  per  box 
— or  from  11.90  to  $3.18  per  box.  Taking  the  season  through, 
the  average  price  was  9  shillings  and  6  pence — $2.28  per  box. 
From  this  had  to  be  deducted  per  box:  freight  to  New  York, 
52  cents;  reshipping  expenses  at  New  York,  5  cents;  freight 
to  Liverpool,  21  cents;  marine  insurance.  1  cent;  commission, 
11  cents — a  total  of  $1  per  box,  leaving  $1.28  net.  This  show- 
ing is  apt  to  promote  London  shipments  next  fall.  This  firm 
advises  that  shipments  be  made  earlier  than  they  were  last 
fall;  that  the  apples  should  be  there  in  time  for  the  holiday 
trade.  *  *  *  The  end  of  the  apple-handling  season  is  not 
far  off,  but  stocks  in  the  packing  houses  are  larger  than  dur- 
ing preceding  years,  and  the  coast  markets  are  not  offering  an 
encouraging  outlet.  Prices  are  low  for  this  time  of  the  year 
— the  top  prices  for  the  best  fancy  apples  running  from  $1  to 
$1.50  per  box  in  San  Francisco.  A  large  crop  in  this  State, 
heavy  supplies  from  Oregon,  and  the  dumping  of  all  sorts  of 
fruit  trash  in  San  Francisco,  has  kept  down  prices;  and  the 
excessive  supply  of  trash  has  done  much  to  cause  people  to 
drop  apples  and  seek  other  fruits.  All  of  the  apples,  excepting 
perhaps  a  few  choice  lots  in  cold  storage,  should  be  sold  and 
out  of  market  before  April  1st.  It  looks  as  if  Pajaro  valley 
packing  houses  would  have  quite  a  lot  of  apples  on  hand  at 
that  time.  Berries  will  be  in  market  in  April,  and  when  they 
appear  the  apple  trade  will  rapidly  shade  off.  It  is  estimated 
that  there  are  now  about  100  carloads  of  apples  in  local  pack- 
ing houses.  This  calculation  is  based  on  packed  boxes  of  mer- 
chantable fruit.  Some  of  the  packers  have  closed  out  their 
apples,  but  most  of  them  have  lots  of  stock  on  hand.  One  firm 
is  reported  to  have  about  twenty  carloads.  The  Missouri  Pip- 
pin is  the  leader,  there  being  at  least  15,000  boxes  in  the  pack- 
ing houses.  There  are  8000  boxes  of  Newtowns,  but  they  will 
work  out.  There  are  7000  boxes  of  choice  Newtowns  in  cold 
storage  in  San  Francisco,  and  they  will  find  sale.  The  out- 
look is  not  hopeful  at  present,  but  we  hope  some  turn  will 
take  place  by  which  all  the  stock  can  be  quickly  and  profit- 
ably handled. — Pajaronian. 

Solano. 

Tobacco  in  Vaca  Valley. — For  some  time  there  has  been 
more  or  less  experimenting  with  tobacco  growing  in  this 
valley  and  usually  with  remarkable  success.  In  fact,  samples 
sent  from  here  to  experts  have  been  pronounced  as  exception- 
ally fine.  Among  those  who  have  conducted  experiments  in 
this  line  is  W.  W.  Smith.  He  has  produced  some  very  fine 
samples.  We  understand  that  several  parties  will  try  experi- 
ments in  this  line  this  year  in  different  points  in  the  valley 
and  the  surrounding  foothills  and  the  result  will  be  watched 
with  much  interest. — Vacaville  Reporter. 

Outlook  on  Grand  Island. — Grand  Island  farmers  are 
happy  creatures  these  days  as  the  prospects  are  that  they  will 
have  large  grain  crops,  which  will  make  the  fertile  island  a 
veritable  Klondike.  The  acreage  sown  to  grain  is  very  large. 
The  bean  acreage  will  fall  short  of  former  years.— Rio  Vista 
News. 

Sonoma. 

The  Northern  California  Poultry  Association  has  been 
organized  at  Santa  Rosa  with  C.  H.  Schieffer  president,  G. 
A.  Stone  vice-president,  Arthur  Brown  treasurer,  Mrs.  Mary 
Ellis  secretary,  Ed.  Ellis,  H.  G.  Mathias  and  Mrs.  A.  Brown 
directors.  A  show  will  be  held  at  Santa  Rosa  in  November. 
An  Eastern  judge  will  be  employed  and  dates  permanently 
set  as  soon  as  a  judge  is  secured.  A  meeting  will  be  held 
each  month. 

Sutter. 

The  olive  mill  operated  in  connection  with  the  Yuba  City 
cannery  has  produced  this  season  (its  first  run)  about  400 
gallons  of  pure  oil,  the  bulk  of  which  will  be  of  extra  good 
quality.    Over  twenty  tons  of  ripe  olives  were  used. 

Yolo. 

A  fruit  cannery  is  to  be  built  at  Guinda  in  the  Capay  val- 
ley. It  will  have  a  capacity  for  60,000  cans  per  day,  but  it 
will  not  be  operated  to  its  full  capacity  until  the  Capay 
orchards  are  older — not  for  two  years  at  least.  Geo.  L.  Wit- 
ter, Chas.  C.  Gurrie  and  F.  C.  Swete  are  the  leading  spirits 
in  the  project. 

"  Crops  Assured." 


To  the  Editor: — 1  think  at  least  twice  this  season 
the  newspapers  have  assured  me  that  in  Monterey 
county  the  grass  crop  at  least  was  "assured."  I'll 
tell  you,  Mr.  Editor,  how  far  crops  are  "assured" 
in  this  most  favored  part  of  the  county,  and  I  expect 
they  are  equally  "assured"  elsewhere.  There  has 
been  altogether,  in  the  part  of  the  Carmel  valley 
where  my  farms  are,  about  five  inches  of  rain  this 
season,  quite  a  large  fraction  of  which  fell  in  Septem- 
ber, and  did  practically  more  harm  than  good.  The 
rains  that  fell  later  were  followed  by  such  freezing 
weather  that  nothing  grew  of  any  value,  and  the 
pastures,  as  a  rule,  are  still  dry  and  bare.  Much 
stock  have  died,  and  most  of  those  remaining  are 
weak  and  suffering.  Personally,  I  was  glad  to  give 
out  cattle  to  farmers  exceptionally  favored  by  the 
showers,  they  to  return  half  the  survivors  and  half 


the  increase  next  year.  The  upper  Salinas  has  been 
about  as  dry  as  a  dust  bin,  and  even  around  Salinas 
City  it  has  been  doubtful  if  any  beets  could  be  grown 
for  Spreckels'  new  sugarie. 

In  my  own  orchard  the  rain  has  been  barely  enough 
to  wet  the  ground  five  inches  deep  were  it  not  for 
irrigation.  I  should  deem  my  fruit  [crop  anything 
but  "  assured."  Of  course,  I  know  that  "  assur- 
ance "  is  the  cheapest  thing  in  the  world  in  the  of- 
fices of  some  of  our  "  great  dailies."  The  screaming 
assurance  with  which  they  impose  upon  a  long- 
suffering  public  their  wicked  and  puerile  inflamma- 
tory shrieks  about  "vengeance"  and  "war,"  be- 
fore having  the  remotest  foundation  in  a  single  as- 
certained fact,  would  be  something  ludicrous  were  it 
not  so  mischievous  and  deplorable. 

Those  who  look  daily  on  the  dry  and  dusty  plains 
and  the  sere  and  thirsty  hills  on  which  crops  are 
"  now  assured  "  by  the  newspapers  will  know  how 
much  credence  to  give  to  the  war  talk  with  which 
daily  they  infamously  incite  the  public  to  a  bloody 
frenzy.  All  for  the  sum  of  65  cents  a  month,  or  5 
cents  a  single  copy !  What  is  international  comity, 
what  is  truth  or  justice,  what  righteousness  and 
peace,  so  the  circulation  of  the  yellow  howler  be  in- 
creased ?  Edward  Berwick. 

Pacific  Grove,  Feb.  27,  1898. 


Notes  From  the  South. 


To  the  Editor: — Two  topics  have  been  matters  of 
serious  discussion  hereabouts  in  horticultural  cir- 
cles for  the  past  two  or  three  weeks  ;  and  both  deal 
with  climate.  That  Jack  Frost  has  made  us  some 
visits  which  might  have  been  materially  shortened 
to  our  advantage  goes  without  saying,  while  our 
good  friend  Jupiter  Pluvius,  quite  to  the  contrary, 
should  have  been  more  generous  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. The  result  is  a  somewhat  unsettled  condition 
of  things,  and  at  the  same  time  more  or  less  unnec- 
essary alarm.  The  late  cold  spell  only  again  empha- 
sized the  fact  that  planting  orange  and  lemon  trees 
on  the  low  lands  is  a  hazardous  undertaking.  Or- 
chards situated  along  the  foothills  and  in  the  thermal 
belt  have  not  been  injured  at  all.  Specifically,  no 
one  knows  the  exact  damage  that  has  been  done — 
nor  is  it  a  matter  of  mathematical  demonstration. 
In  a  general  way,  certain  localities  suffered  from 
what  Cardinal  Wolsey  termed  "a  chilling  frost." 
The  loss,  however,  will  not  affect  the  citrus  industry 
as  a  whole,  thanks  to  the  present  tariff.  Prices 
seem  to  have  an  upward  tendency,  and  hence  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  the  crop  will  realize  as  much  in 
monev  value  as  though  it  had  experienced  no  "cold 
spell." 

The  second  rainfall,  however,  is  a  more  serious 
matter.  Up  to  the  present  the  precipitation  has 
been  meager  in  the  extreme,  being  barely  enough  to 
bring  forth  a  stunted  coat  of  green  on  the  hills  and 
in  the  valleys.  The  price  of  hay  and  grain  in  conse- 
quence is  popping  up  right  along.  The  former  at 
the  present  moment  is  commanding  $18  per  ton  in 
the  Los  Angeles  market,  while  barley  and  other 
grains  are  ruling  correspondingly  high.  This  condi- 
tion of  things  admonishes  the  orchardists  to  turn  on 
the  irrigation  water  freely  and  so  soak,  cultivate  and 
prepare  the  ground  as  to  enable  it  to  sustain  the 
trees  over  the  summer  drouths.  This  fact  cannot 
be  too  strongly  emphasized  ;  nor  can  it  in  many  lo- 
calities be  overlooked  without  serious  consequences. 
For  the  past  few  seasons  the  rainfall  has  not  been 
even  average,  and  unless  March  brings  copious  show- 
ers there  is  certain  to  be  hardships.  Of  course  the 
precipitation  has  been  more  in  the  mountains  than 
on  the  lowlands — hence  the  sources  of  water  supply 
for  irrigation  are  yet  running  full  and  afford  oppor- 
tunity to  soak  the  land  in  that  way.  By  so  doing 
much  can  be  done  to  forestall  serious  damage  to 
bearing  trees. 

Naturally  in  a  season  of  scant  rainfall  the  stock 
growers  suffer  most  severely.  In  the  cow  counties 
there  is  already  evidence  that  in  case  it  fails  to  rain 
cattlemen  will  reduce  their  herds  rapidly  to  meet  the 
contingency.  The  grazing  has  been  lamentably  poor 
and  the  upward  tendency  of  hay  and  grain  precludes 
the  idea  of  stall-fed  beef.  Naturally  the  tendency 
will  be  for  higher  prices,  but  in  the  way  of  supplies 
there  will  be  no  suffering  among  the  people,  as  there 
is  a  plentiful  supply  of  the  staple  orchard  and  field 
products  now  in  warehouse. 

It  would  seem  that  the  era  of  diversified  farming 
has  dawned  upon  southern  California.  Dairying, 
hog  raising,  poultry  and  other  branches  of  an  en- 
lightened horticulture  have  made  rapid  progress 
during  the  past  ten  years.  Especially  is  this  true 
of  poultry  raising.  No  less  than  five  first-class  ex- 
hibitions-of  poultry  have  been  held  this  year  within 
a  radius  of  100  miles  of  Los  Angeles.  The  interest 
thus  awakened  has  been  pronounced,  and  will  result 
in  stopping  the  importation  of  eggs  and  poultry 
from  the  Mississippi  valley  into  southern  California. 
The  last  exhibition  to  come  off  will  be  held  in  Santa 
Barbara  on  the  !»th,  10th  and  11th  of  March.  It 
promises  to  be  a  considerable  affair,  as  the  business 
interests  of  the  town  have  subscribed  liberally  to  its 
support.  This  widening  of  our  agricultural  re- 
sources and  possibilities  may  in  large  measure  be 
attributed  to  the  work  accomplished  by  the  Farm- 
ers' Institute  and  the  several  auxiliary  Farmers' 
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Clubs,  which  are  now  a  feature  of  most  every  lo- 
cality. 

The  Orange  Exchanges  are  about  to  be  supple- 
mented by  similar  organizations  made  up^  of  the 
growers  of  deciduous  fruits.  Prof.  A.  R.  Sprague 
is  pushing  the  matter,  and  is  really  doing  a  splendid 
work.  Many  localities  have  already  organized,  and 
others  are  to  follow.  It  is  designed  to  control  the 
industry  and  place  it  on  an  independent  and  paying 
basis.  J-  E.  Straw. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Feb.  28,  1898. 


Veterinary  Advice. 


To  the  Euitok:— Should  a  thoroughbred  Jersey  calf  of  a 
solid  dark  color  necessarily  have  a  black  tongue! 
St.  Helena,  Feb.  20,  '98.  E.  C.  Spear. 

Not  necessarily.   


To  the  Euitok: —Will  you  please  tell  me  if  there  is  any- 
thing that  will  take  out  or  kill  grubs  in  a  cow's  back,  and 
oblige  A  Subscribes. 

Clayton,  Cal.,  Feb.  25,  '98. 

Creoline,  2  ounces  ;  whale  oil,  4  ounces  ;  oil  spike, 
1  ounce.    Mix  and  apply  once  daily  after  washing. 


To  the  Editor: — I  will  be  pleased  to  hear  Dr.  Creely  ad- 
vise treatment  for  two  of  my  horses.  One,  a  four-year-old 
colt,  has  a  bad-blood  spavin  and  thoroughpin  on  his  leg,  but  it 
does  not  make  bim  lame.  If  a  cure  is  effected,  will  he  have 
free  action  in  that  leg! 

The  other  is  a  large  work  animal,  who  is  lame  in  one  hind 
leg.  She  does  not  move  about  much,  but  when  made  to  trot 
she  goes  with  a  jerking  or  dragging  motion  as  if  the  whole 
limb  was  stiff,  but  when  walking  the  action  is  more  natural. 
When  standing  still  she  keeps  the  leg  forward  or  back  and 
sometimes  doubled  up,  with  the  toe  of  the  foot  resting  on  the 
ground,  as  if  trying  to  bear  as  little  weight  as  possible  on  it. 
There  is  a  large  oval  lump  on  the  inside  of  the  leg  at  the 
thigh.  Some  people  say  it  is  rheumatism.  Can  she  be  worked 
while  under  treatment!  The  lameness  came  on  about  a  year 
ago,  and  the  animal  has  been  in  poor  condition  since. 

Butte  City,  Cal.,  Feb.  21,  '98.  W.  Clark. 

No.  1.  As  long  as  this  horse  is  not  lame  it  is  ad- 
visable to  let  well  enough  alone.  It  can  be  removed 
by  a  truss  and  cold  water  bandages,  with  rest  and  a 
high-heel  shoe,  but  will  return  when  severely  worked. 
Repeated  blisterings  of  Bin  iodide  of  mercury,  with 
rest,  will  effect  a  cure  ;  or  call  in  a  qualified  veteri- 
narian and  he  can  tap  with  an  asperator,  when  a 
large  quantity  of  synovia,  a  yellowish  tinted  oily  sub- 
stance, will  escape.  The  sac  can  then  be  filled  with 
iodine,  a  good  cantharidis  blister  applied,  and  in 
three  weeks  it.  will  have  disappeared  never  to  re- 
turn. 

No.  2.  I  could  not  hazard  an  opinion  on  this  case, 
but  the  horse  would  do  much  better  if  he  was  laid  up 
for  a  long  period  after  being  treated,  as  green 
grass  and  a  good  level  pasturage  can  do  more  with 
a  lame  horse  in  many  instances  than  most  veterina- 
rians. Dr.  E.  J.  Creely. 


HOR  riCULTURE. 


Dessert  Prunes. 


By  Mr.  Felix  Gillet  of  Nevada  City,  California,  at  the  late  meet- 
ing of  the  Northwest  Fruit  Growers'  Association  in  Portland. 

For  years  I  have  strongly  advocated  in  California 
the  preparing  of  a  portion  of  our  prune  crop  as 
dessert  prunes,  to  be  eaten  out  of  hand;  that  is, 
uncooked,  like  figs,  and  I  must  say  that  a  great 
many  people  who  have  had  opportunities  to  sample 
the  prunes  that  I  have  so  prepared  have  proclaimed 
them  to  be  superior  to  anything  in  that  line  ever 
tasted  by  them,  and  I  assert  that  what  one  could  do 
in  California  others  could  do.  But  no,  California 
prune  growers  seemed  to  be  contented  with  produc- 
ing sun-dried  stewing  prunes,  or  are  too  lazy  to 
prepare  them  under  any  other  form  or  process,  rely- 
ing more  on  a  protective  tariff  than  their  own  efforts 
in  finding  a  market  for  the  enormous  stock  now 
produced  in  this  State. 

A  Reminiscence. — About  the  time  I  was  advocating 
the  preparation  of  a  portion  of  our  crop  as  dessert 
prunes,  the  California  Fruit  Growers'  Convention 
met  at  Santa  Cruz  on  Nov.  18,  1890,  when  that 
very  question  was  brought  before  that  body  and 
fully  discussed  by  it.  A  few  members  justly  claimed 
that  there  was  an  excellent  but  special  market  for 
the  dessert  prune  in  America;  that  we  should  go 
for  it,  and  that  it  would  be  best  to  prepare  such  por- 
tion of  our  crop  as  is  to  compete  with  the  French  in 
the  French  method.  But  the  majority  of  the 
convention  did  not  see  it  in  that  light  and  sided  with 
the  author  of  an  essay  on  the  prune  read  in  that 
convention,  in  which  he  expressed  his  opinion  on 
that  subject  as  follows:  "The  foreign  secret  of 
preserving  and  packing  prunes  is  practically 
unknown  to  us,  and  they  may  keep  it  if  they  wish, 
as  we  do  not  need  or  care  to  know  what  it  is." 

Finally  the  convention,  influenced  by  leading 
prune  growers  present,  adopted  the  curious  resolu- 
tion, that  America  wanted  only  the  stewed  prune, 
and  there  was  no  use  going  into  the  subject  of 
another.  In  other  words  that  "  sass "  was  good 
enough  for  the  American  people,  that  the  French  had 
a  secret  of  their  own,  of  which  we  were  ignorant,  in 
preparing  those  splendid  dessert  prunes  of  theirs, 
but  we  didn't  care  for  it,  and  that  therefore  it  was 
of  no  use  to  bother  about  other  than  "stewing" 
prunes.    But  right  after  the  above  resolution  was 


passed  by  the  aforesaid  convention,  happened  a 
very  laughable  scene,  for  just  then  Dr.  John  A. 
Stewart  of  Santa  Cruz,  an  ardent  advocate  of  the 
dessert  prune,  entered  the  convention  with  a  ten- 
pound  box  of  such  prunes,  raised  and  prepared  by 
Felix  Gillet  of  Nevada  City,  Cal.,  and  as  soon  as  they 
were  laid  on  the  secretary's  desk  a  regular  stampede 
of  the  convention  took  place,  all  the  members  rush- 
ing forward  in  a  body  to  get  a  few  samples  to  take 
home,  and  in  an  instant  the  prunes  were  all  gone. 
So  that  convention  voted  the  dessert  prune  down, 
but  at  the  same  time  showed  their  appreciation  of  it 
in  an  unmistakable  way. 

A  Suggestion  for  the  North. — Taking  all  that  pre- 
cedes as  an  introduction  to  what  I  have  yet  to  say  in 
this  paper  on  this  very  subject,  it  struck  me  that 
since  California  seems  not  to  care  for  the  production 
of  such  prunes,  which  have  to  be  prepared  with  the 
aid  of  a  drier,  why  could  not  the  people  of  your 
great  Northwest  try  their  hand  at  it  and  find  out 
what  they  might  do  in  that  line?  I  must  say  before 
going  any  further  that  I  do  consider  but  one  prune 
as  being  fit  to  make  a  dessert  prune,  and  that  is  the 
D  '  Ente,  or  French  prune,  as  generally  called  on  the 
Pacific  coast;  for  in  my  judgment  the  Italian,  Silver 
or  any  of  the  new  large  hybrids,  rather  plums  than 
prunes,  are  unsuitable  for  making  dessert  prunes. 

The  curing  of  prunes  by  the  sun,  wherever  it  can 
be  done,  is,  I  must  say,  a  simple,  cheap  and  quick 
method  of  curing,  and  will  remain  so  in  California, 
but  it  is  a  fact  that  sun-dried  prunes,  though  first- 
rate  for  "  sass,  "  make  poor  dessert  prunes,  for  they 
are  cooked  too  hard,  and,  as  the  pure  juices  con- 
tained in  the  flesh  have  not  been  properly  developed, 
prunes  so  dried  have  but  little  flavor  and  are  insipid 
sweet. 

How  to  Process. — The  rich  juices  of  the  fruit  are 
only  developed  by  strong  and  quick  heat;  call  if  you 
like  the  prunes  so  prepared  "  cooked,  "  it  does  not 
matter  so  long  as  they  taste  fine.  But  if  dried  in 
the  sun,  first,  to  have  the  evaporation  of  aqueous 
matter  contained  in  the  fruit  done  quicker,  the 
prune  is  dipped  in  a  solution  of  lye  water,  and  let 
me  tell  you  that  you  can  never  make  a  dipped  prune 
taste  as  nice  as  one  that  is  not  dipped,  whichever 
way  you  cure  it.  Then  prunes  dried  in  the  sun  have 
naturally  to  become  hard,  for  the  drying  of  the  pulp 
takes  place  only  through  the  day  and  by  degrees, 
that  is,  a  little  at  a  time  and  cooling  off  at  night; 
the  skin  and  the  pulp  next  to  it  must  be  dried  first; 
then  the  pulp  next  to  that  already  dried  has  to  be 
reached  by  the  sun's  heat,  which  has  first  to  go 
through  that  protion  already  dried,  and  as  the  same 
process  is  repeated  every  day,  finally  the  prune  is 
dried  hard;  or  if  it  is  not  and  there  is  too  much  juice 
secreted  around  the  pit  it  will  not  keep  but  get 
mouldy.  It  is  only  when  submitted  to  a  strong  heat, 
like  that  of  a  drier,  that  not  only  the  drying  from 
skin  to  pit  takes  place  at  the  same  time,  but  that  the 
fine  juices  of  the  fruit  are  fully  developed,  and  if  the 
heating  of  the  prune  is  conducted  with  care  it  will 
remain  soft  and  in  a  condition  to  be  eaten  out  of 
hand;  then  if  packed  a  short  time  after  having  been 
cured,  in  hermetically  closed  glass  jars,  after  hav- 
ing been  dipped  in  preparations  generally  in  use, 
the  prunes  will  keep  indefinitely  without  sugaring 
whether  shipped  to  a  warm  or  cold  country. 

Varieties  for  Dessert  Prunes. — I  believe  that  it  is 
within  the  means  of  the  people  of  the  Northwest  to 
produce  fine  dessert  prunes  and  also  finer  stewing 
prunes,  by  substituting  the  French  prune  alto- 
gether for  the  Italian.  The  French  prune,  as  I 
understand  it,  has  not  been  cultivated  through  your 
vast  territory  but  on  a  rather  small  scale;  the 
excuse  of  your  people  for  preferring  the  Italian  be- 
ing that  the  latter  bears  with  you  larger  crops.  Now 
let  me  tell  you  that  that  view  of  the  question  is  wrong, 
for  I  think  you  could  produce  a  first-class  French 
prune,  is  less  quantities  it  may  be,  but  that  would 
bring  you  more  remunerative  prices  and  for  which 
you  would  find  a  more  ready  market. 

Trees  of  the  French  prune  can  be  had  genuine 
from  every  nursery  on  the  Pacific  coast,  whether  in 
California,  Oregon  or  Washington,  and  I  would 
suggest  the  planting  of  that  prune  in  preference  to 
the  Italian  or  the  grafting  of  the  latter  into  the 
former. 

Mr.  Gillet's  Manufacture. — And  now  to  show  your 
convention  what  I  mean  by  dessert  prunes  or 
prunes  to  eat  out  of  hand,  uncooked.  With  the  pres- 
ent I  send  you  three  2-pound  boxes  of  dessert 
prunes,  raised  and  prepared  by  myself,  as  you  may 
read  on  the  label. 

In  1891,  the  year  after  the  California  Fruit 
Growers'  Convention  passed  the  absurd  resolution 
above  referred  to  in  this  paper,  I  prepared  400  boxes 
of  such  prunes  as  those  I  send  you,  which  I  sold  at 
50  cents  per  box  just  to  show  the  people  of  Califor- 
nia that  it  was  possible  for  us  to  produce  dessert 
prunes,  and  at  the  same  time  enlarge  the  scope  of 
of  the  prune  industry,  and  with  the  overproduction 
of  to-day  it  is  time  to  do  it. 

I  will  add  that  the  prunes  I  send  you  to  be  laid 
before  your  convention  and  for  its  members  to 
sample,  were  not  dipped  in  lye,  blueing  or  glycerine, 
as  it  is  commonly  practiced  in  this  State,  but  simply 
in  clear,  boiling  water  after  having  been  cured:  fur- 
thermore that  the  prunes  were  half  cured  under 
glass  and  finished  in  the  drier,  and  that  they  were 


cured  without  the  least  intention  of  making  dessert 
prunes  out  of  them,  but  through  the  same  process 
as  stewing  prunes  are  cured  by  me. 

Prunes  in  Glass. — The  best  way  of  preserving  des- 
sert prunes  is  in  glass  jars  with  a  very  broad  open- 
ing, so  as  to  premit  the  introduction  of  the  hand  to 
arrange  the  prunes  nicely  inside,  that  is  by  placing 
a  layer  of  them  against  the  sides  of  the  jar,  the 
middle  being  filled  in  with  prunes  as  tbey  come  and 
gently  pressed.  For  years  the  French  have  been 
using  rollers  to  flatten  prunes,  which  are  no  more 
"  thumbed  "  now-a-days.  Flattened  prunes  are  used 
for  the  top  layer  in  boxes  and  the  outside  layers  in 
jars- 

Tens  of  thousands  of  jars  of  dessert  prunes  are 
yet  imported  from  France  to  the  United  States  in 
one  kilogram  (2}pounds)  jars;  they  are  prunes  of  00 
to  70  to  the  pound.  The  jars  for  exportation  to  the 
United  States  are  made  of  common  bluish-white 
glass.  They  sell  at  New  York  for  75  cents  per  jar. 
The  finest  French  dessert  prunes  are  packed  in 
clear  white  glass  jars,  but  none  come  to  the  United 
States:  they  are,  like  those  I  send  you,  40  to  the 
pound,  and  wholesale  in  London  for  35  cents  per 
pound. 

Those  of  your  prune  growers  who  are  raising 
French  prunes  might  very  well  try  their  hands  at 
producing  dessert  prunes  or  drying  their  stewing 
prunes  the  same  way,  for  I  am  certain  that  French 
prunes  raised  in  the  Northwest  but  so  cured  will 
find  a  more  ready  market  than  Italian,  Silver  or  any 
other  prunes  and  at  more  remunerative  prices. 


The  Pomelo. 


By  J.  T.  Beaks  at  the  University  Farmers'  Institute  at  Portervllle 

The  pomelo  and  shaddock,  known  to  pomalogy  as 
Citrus  decumana,  are  natives  of  India  and  China,  and 
were  first  introduced  into  the  West  Indies  from 
China  in  1703  by  Captain  Shaddock,  commander  of  a 
British  man-of-war,  and  whose  name  has  been  given 
to  the  pear-shaped  varieties.  The  original  varieties 
were  very  inferior  and  worthless  except  for  orna- 
mental purposes,  but,  by  careful  cross-fertilization 
and  selection  of  the  best  seedlings  and  our  modern 
system  of  cultivation,  are  now  very  different  from 
the  present  fruit.  They  were  introduced  into  Florida 
from  the  West  Indies  a  great  many  years  ago,  but 
were  considered  by  the  white  people  of  no  value  ex- 
cept for  ornamental  planting.  The  negroes,  being 
unable  to  remember  their  true  name,  and  on  accouot 
of  the  tendency  of  the  fruit  to  hang  in  bunches  or 
clusters,  gave  them  the  name  of  grape  fruit,  by 
which  name  they  are  commonly  known.  They  are 
now  considered  by  connoisseurs  the  ne  plus  ultra  of 
citrus  fruits,  and  their  medicinal  virtues  are  being 
proclaimed  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  physicians 
of  the  Eastern  States.  A  well  known  New  York 
physician  has  said  that  the  daily  use  of  them  for 
a  few  weeks  will  cure  the  worst  case  of  dyspepsia. 
They  are  also  highly  recommended  for  rheumatism 
and  several  other  ills. 

A  retired  British  army  officer,  who  served  severa. 
years  in  India,  assured  the  writer  that  to  cut  the 
whole  fruit,  including  the  rind,  into  small  pieces  and 
put  it  in  liquor  made  the  best  remedy  they  had  found 
for  malaria,  which  is  so  prevalent  in  that  as  well  as 
all  tropical  countries. 

Mr.  Morris  of  the  Kew  Gardens,  London,  says: 
"  They  are  nearly  all  larger  than  the  largest  orange 
and  are  uniformly  of  a  pale  yellow  color.  In  texture 
the  rind  may  be  smooth  or  even  polished.  The  pulp 
is  pale  yellow  or  greenish  white,  sometimes  pink  or 
crimson.  The  vesicles  of  the  pulp  (juice  bags)  are 
more  distinct  than  in  the  orange,  very  juicy  with  a 
distinct  but  agreeable  bitter  flavor.  The  pith  sur- 
rounding the  segments  possess  more  of  the  bitter 
than  the  pulp,  but  it  is  less  agreeable,  and  on  that 
account  is  never  eaten.  In  shape  the  fruit  varies  a 
good  deal.  Some  are  quite  globular,  others  some- 
what flattened  at  the  top  and  tapering  below,  form- 
ing a  pear-shaped  body.  Even  in  the  globular  fruit 
the  tree  is  more  or  less  flattened. 

Varieties. — The  word  pomelow,  used  in  India,  is 
supposed  to  be  a  contraction  of  "  pomum-melow " 
(melon  apple).  The  largest  variety  in  India  is  said 
to  be  from  2  to  4  feet  in  circumference  and  weigh  ten 
to  twenty  pounds.  The  best  sort  is  a  thin-skin  red 
pomelo  of  the  Bombay  market.  This  is  of  a  globular 
shape,  juicy  and  of  the  color  of  raw  beef.  This  de- 
scription corresponds  with  our  variety  known  as 
Tresca  Blood.  In  California  we  have  several  varie- 
ties nearly  all  brought  from  Florida  and  ranging  in 
size  from  twenty-eight  to  ninety-six  to  the  box. 

In  the  Eastern  markets  the  most  desirable  sizes 
are  those  packing  from  twenty-eight  to  sixty-four  to 
the  box.  The  fruit  being  served,  not  whole,  but  in 
sections,  the  largest  sizes  are  the  most  desirable  and 
command  the  highest  prices. 

Previous  to  the  1894-5  freeze  from  800  to  1200  car- 
loads were  shipped  from  Florida  to  the  Eastern  mar- 
kets each  season,  mostly  packed  in  barrels  the  size 
of  flour  barrels,  and  prices  ranged  from  $18  to  $24 
per  barrel.  So  great  was  the  demand  after  the 
freeze  that  Eastern  dealers  ransacked  the  East  and 
West  Indies  and  other  tropical  countries,  and  what 
fruit  they  could  obtain,  although  inferior  to  the 
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Florida  fruit,  sold  for  $25  to  $30  per  barrel  and  were 
sold  by  retailers  as  high  as  $3  50  per  dozen. 

The  Tree. — The  tree  is  a  rank  grower,  extremely 
early  in  fruiting  and  very  prolific.  From  one  tree, 
five  years  from  the  bud,  we  packed  this  season  three 
and  one-half  boxes,  and  we  now  have  a  tree  the  same 
age  that  has  at  least  four  boxes  of  fruit  still  hanging 
to  the  tree.  A  small  orange  tree  re-budded  to  the 
pomelo  two  years  last  September  had  two  clusters  of 
fruit  this  season — one  of  twenty-seven  and  the  other 
of  twenty-two — that  weighed  in  the  aggregate 
sixty-five  pounds.  Contrary  to  the  general  belief, 
the  tree  and  fruit  is  not  tender,  and  our  experience 
this  winter  has  convinced  us  that  it  will  stand  as  low 
a  temperature  as  the  orange.  As  the  fruit  nearly  all 
grows  on  the  inside  of  the  tree,  it  is  better  protected 
from  the  hot  sun  in  summer  and  frost  in  winter;  con- 
sequently the  fruit  is  not  deformed  by  the  sun,  and, 
being  better  protected  than  the  orange,  is  not  as 
liable  to  be  injured  by  the  frost.  If  reports  of  dam- 
age to  the  Florida  orchards  by  the  cold  wave  of  Jan. 
1st  are  reliable,  it  would  seem  that  no  variety  of  cit- 
rus fruit  will  be  as  profitable  to  the  growers  of  Cali- 
fornia as  this  fruit,  there  being  an  increasing  demand 
from  year  to  year. 


Citrus  Culture. 


By  R.  H.  McDonald  at  the  Porterville  Farmers'  Institute. 

The  first  important  part  of  citrus  culture  lies  with 
the  nurseryman,  for  on  him  we  have  to  depend  for 
well-propagated  trees.  The  buds  should  be  obtained 
from  the  best  groves  and  selected  from  trees  that 
produce  the  finest  fruit;  by  such  means  we  procure  a 
high-grade  tree.  Care  should  be  taken  in  removing 
trees  from  the  nursery  so  that  the  roots  are  not  ex- 
posed to  the  sun.  They  should  be  carefully  packed 
before  shipping.  Citrus  trees  should  be  transplanted 
during  the  dormant  condition,  for  the  shock  to  them 
is  not  so  great  while  dormant. 

Planting. — In  planting  I  do  not  advocate  digging  a 
larger  hole  than  will  accommodate  the  tree.  Great 
care  should  be  given  while  planting,  by  seeing  that 
the  roots  are  kept  moist  and  not  exposed  to  the  sun. 
The  earth  should  be  firmly  pressed  about  the  roots 
with  the  hand  and  the  hole  filled  with  warm  surface 
soil,  within  three  inches  from  the  top.  Then  water 
should  be  applied  immediately,  which  will  settle  the 
earth  firmly  around  the  roots.  The  holes  should 
then  be  filled  carefully.  With  proper  care  there- 
after the  tree  is  sure  to  grow.  In  irrigating  a 
newly-planted  grove,  care  should  be  taken  to  see 
that  the  water  reaches  the  roots  of  the  trees.  It  is 
often  the  case  that  water  will  not  soak  into  the  trees 
from  a  furrow.  In  that  case  the  tree  should  be  cut 
into  with  a  shovel,  letting  the  water  to  the  roots. 
Then,  after  irrigating,  when  the  ground  will  work  up 
mealy,  hoe  them.  In  irrigating  bearing  groves, 
some  say  that  water  should  not  be  turned  on  while 
the  tree  is  in  blossom.  I  believe  that  a  citrus  tree, 
from  the  bloom  to  the  ripening  of  its  fruit,  wants 
continual  moisture  and  no  setback  while  fruit  is  de- 
veloping. During  the  months  of  July  and  August 
the  heat  and  evaporation  is  so  intense  that  the 
strictest  attention  should  be  given.  Any  neglect  at 
that  time  would  be  ruinous  to  the  fruit. 

Cultivation. — Citrus  groves  should  be  well  culti- 
vated, the  ground  thoroughly  pulverized  and  deep 
enough  to  prevent  excessive  evaporation.  As  to 
fertilization:  There  ought  to  be  put  back  in  the  soil 
each  year  what  the  tree  takes  from  it.  If  the  trees 
are  kept  in  a  healthy  bearing  condition  I  think  light 
fertilization  each  year  the  best,  because  over-fertili- 
zation is  apt  to  produce  rough  fruit. 

After  all  the  care  in  planting,  cultivating,  pruning 
and  fertilizing,  the  most  important  of  all  is  irriga- 
tion. By  irrigation  the  great  citrus  industry  of  the 
State  of  California  has  been  made  possible,  whereby 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  dollars  are  annually 
distributed  among  our  people.  The  time  will  come 
when  the  surplus  water  from  our  great  mountain 
streams  will  be  caught  up  and  distributed  on  the 
waste  lands  in  our  valley,  when  new  homes  will 
spring  up,  school  houses  will  be  built,  and  church 
spires  point  toward  the  heavens. 


FLORIST  AND  GARDENER. 


The   Sweet  Pea  World  and  California's 
Place  in  It. 

That  California  sweet  pea  specialists  are  still  in  the 
lead  and  that  the  leadership  is  spreading  to  other 
Pacific  coast  States,  also,  is  seen  in  a  letter  which  the 
world-wide  sweet  pea  expert,  Rev.  W.  T.  Hutchins 
of  Massachusetts,  writes  to  the  American  Florist. 
The  three  originators  of  new  varieties — Sunset  Seed 
Co.,  C.  C.  Morse  &  Co.  and  M.  Lynch— are  all  Cali- 
fornia growers,  and  mention  is  made  also  of  an  Ore- 
gon specialist.  How  their  work  ranks  in  the  sweet 
pea  world  is  clearly  to  be  seen  from  Mr.  Hutchins' 
allusions. 

New  Sweet  Peas  of  1898.—  Twenty-five  novelties  in 


sweet  peas  for  1898  !  So  the  list  stands,  with  sev- 
eral counties  to  hear  from.  Personally  I  am  not  re- 
sponsible for  any  additions  to  the  list,  not  but  what 
there  are  varieties  of  merit  among  them,  but  because 
it  is  unfortunate  to  swell  the  list  at  such  a  wholesale 
rate. 

Mr.  Eckford  puts  out  seven,  W.  Atlee  Burpee  & 
Co.  nine,  Peter  Henderson  &  Co.  one;  S.  T.  Walker 
of  Forest  Grove,  Or.,  issues  his  first  catalogue  as  a 
sweet  pea  specialist,  and  names  seven  that  he  thinks 
worthy  of  a  place.  Mr.  Sam  Hamilton  gave  the 
names  to  the  two  best  on  Mr.  Walker's  list.  I  sup- 
pose the  Sunset  Seed  Co.  will  offer  a  very  fine  dark, 
satiny,  indigo  blue  novelty,  which  they  sent  out  for 
trial  last  year.  Vaughan  offers  the  three  varieties 
of  which  Mr.  Lynch  let  a  little  trial  stock  go  last 
year,  and  which,  having  been  on  my  catalogue,  were 
counted  in  as  1897  novelties.  And  I  understand  that 
Vick  puts  out  another  double  variety. 

I  have  decided  not  to  issue  a  list  for  1898,  although 
as  an  easy  way  to  answer  inquiries  I  have  had  the 
novelty  list  printed.  My  wish  is  to  fall  back  into  the 
ranks  of  impartial  critics.  I  cannot  say,  as  one  sweet 
pea  enthusiast  said  to  me  to-day,  that  I  am  disap- 
pointed in  the  entire  novelty  list  for  this  year.  It 
does  not  present  as  much  originality  of  color  as  I 
hoped.  But  we  must  remember  that  we  are  now  at 
a  stage  where  we  have  had  some  colors  only  in  name 
and  are  getting  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  genuine 
thing.  Mr.  Eckford  claims,  on  the  strength  of  a 
first-class  certificate,  to  have  now  a  bright  orange 
variety.  We  have  had  orange  rose,  orange  pink  and 
orange  salmon,  but  now  there  seems  to  be  an  advance 
in  purity  of  color  in  this  line.  One  of  the  finest  sorts 
Mr.  Eckford  ever  offered  was  Her  Majesty,  and  this 
year  he  puts  out  a  new  bright  rose  self,  which  I  shall 
expect  to  see  is  an  advance  on  that  grand  sort. 
When  I  was  at  Wem  he  had  the  dark  maroon  color 
of  Stanley  carried  up  to  greatly  improved  size,  and 
now  he  offers  his  latest  work  on  that  color. 

What  California  Does  for  Eckford" s  Varieties. — I 
thought  at  one  time  that  if  one  should  go  to  England 
and  see  Mr.  Eckford's  work  he  could  report  with  a 
good  deal  of  accuracy  on  the  description  of  his  nov- 
elties, but,  although  I  took  notes  on  the  spot  describ- 
ing each  of  last  year's  set,  not  one  of  them  seems  to 
tally  over  here  with  my  description.  It  seems  strange 
to  have  the  Sunset  Seed  Co.  put  Queen  Victoria  down 
as  a  third-class  production  that  should  be  rejected. 
I  considered  it  the  finest  thing  in  the  whole  set.  It 
won  abundant  honors  in  England.  It  was  a  rich 
cream  primrose,  showing  in  its  substance  its  black 
seed  origin,  and  not  betraying  with  any  noticeable 
effect  the  latent  fawn  color  that  our  climate  seems  to 
bring  out.  I  am  told  that  it  broke  here,  as  Countess 
of  Aberdeen  did  the  year  before.  Then  I  was  enthu- 
siastic about  the  new  red  of  Salopian,  inclining  de- 
cidedly towards  dark  cherry.  But  much  of  it  has 
seemed  almost  identical  with  Mars  in  this  country. 

I  don't  want  to  be  cynical  about  these  things,  for  I 
know  that  Mr.  Eckford's  work  is  grand.  I  would 
like  to  go  in  among  his  advance  seedlings  and  get  an 
ounce  of  true  seed  of  about  three  first-class  novelties 
each  year  and  take  that  seed  direct  to  California, 
and  then  add  on  the  same  number  of  the  finest  se- 
lections from  American  seedlings.  Six  real  good 
novelties  a  year  would  excite  our  enthusiasm  suf- 
ficiently. 

Eckford's  New  List. — Mr.  Eckford's  advance  set 
stands  as  follows:  Prince  of  Wales,  award  of  merit, 
R.  H.  S.,  a  bright  rose  self  of  intense  color;  Lady 
Mary  Currie,  award  of  merit,  R.  H.  S.,  and  four 
first-class  certificates,  a  deep  orange  pink,  delicately 
shaded  rosy  lilac;  Chancellor,  four  first-class  certifi- 
cates, standards  bright  orange,  wings  bright  orange 
pink;  Colonist,  two  first-class  certificates,  soft  lilac, 
overlaid  with  brightest  rose;  Duchess  of  Sutherland, 
a  pearl  white,  delicately  suffused  with  white  pink; 
Duke  of  Sutherland,  first-class  certificate,  deep 
claret,  wings  bright  indigo  blue,  the  whole  flower  be- 
coming bright  indigo  blue  with  age;  Black  Knight,  a 
deep  maroon  self. 

Morse's  Work. — The  Burpee  novelties  are  sure  to 
give  satisfaction  in  respect  to  germinating,  quality, 
and  abundant  bloom.  The  set  this  year  gives  us  some 
genuine  seedlings  from  the  original  crossing,  done  by 
C.  C.  Morse  &  Co.  The  stock  sent  out  last  year  un- 
der the  name  of  Burpee's  American  seedlings  really 
gave  us  our  first  taste  of  Morse's  hybrid  stock,  and 
now  we  shall  have  many  fine  things  from  it.  Once 
get  the  secret  of  crossing  Eckford's  finest  sorts  and 
the  product  is  a  break  into  an  unlimited  field  of  new 
sorts.  Our  California  growers,  and  especially  Morse, 
are  just  getting  into  this  rich  field.  And  it  is  no 
easy  question  how  to  introduce  this  array  of  novel- 
ties. I  have  been  in  the  sweet  pea  business  for  the 
fun  of  it,  but  I  do  not  recommend  this  as  a  criterion 
for  other  folks.  I  can  see  honest,  straight  work  be- 
hind every  one  of  the  twenty-five  novelties  this  year; 
not  one  of  them  being  as  much  of  a  fraud  as  my  Co- 
lumbia seemed  to  have  been  last  year.  The  Burpee 
set  will  kindle  enthusiasm  for  their  splendid  grandi- 
flora  size  and  lusty  habit,  as  well  as  their  novelty  in 
color.  The  finest  of  all  is  Stella  Morse,  it's  best 
guarantee  being  that  the  name  has  been  held  in  re- 
serve for  several  years  till  a  variety  worthy  of  this 
favorite  daughter  and  sister  could  be  produced.  Tt  is 
a  beautiful  novelty,  a  rich  creamey  buff,  the  edge 


deepening  into  rose  pink.  I  do  not  think  that  any 
one  of  the  set  will  be  disappointing. 

A  word  about  Pink  Cupid.  Its  blushing  cheeks 
are  not  due  to  any  embarrassment  it  feels  over  the 
misfortune  of  White  Cupid.  It  is  a  little  cherub.  I 
had  no  trouble  with  it.  It  germinates  and  blossoms 
perfectly  and  takes  kindly  to  pot  treatment. 

LyncKs  Varieties. — I  am  glad  to  see  Lynch's  Bride 
and  Emily  Lynch  well  spoken  of.  The  former  is  such 
a  fine  white,  and  its  germinating  quality  is  so  per- 
fect that  it  ought  to  be  generally  tried.  I  could  not 
pick  out  from  it  such  large  blossoms  as  Blanche  Bur- 
pee showed,  but  it  made  up  in  quantity.  And  for  a 
rich,  warm  effect  I  commend  the  Emily  Lynch.  It 
is  really  a  remarkable  introduction.  Mr.  Lynch  has 
two  or  three  more  ready.  Then  Golden  Gleam  is  a 
grand  strain  of  Mrs.  Eckford.  It  is  a  pity  the  stock 
is  not  more  plentiful,  for  we  want  it  in  our  shows. 

Walker's  List. — Walker's  Coronet  was  a  thing  of 
merit,  coming  the  nearest  to  an  orange  stripe.  Its 
short  stems  were  a  defect.  He  is  working  on  a  Flam- 
beau mixture,  and  the  best  things  in  it  are  some 
grandiflora  stripes  of  ox-blood  red.  Peter  Hender- 
son &  Co.  have  secured  a  novelty  called  Minnehaha 
from  him,  a  fine  selection  from  his  Flambeau  hybrids. 
The  prospect  for  1898  is  bright.  The  reports  indi- 
cate that  the  sweet  pea  shows  will  be  more  of  a  fea- 
ture than  ever. 


California  Grown  Roses  for  Eastern  Sale. 

The  superiority  of  the  California-grown  open-air 
rose  bush  over  the  Eastern  article  is  receiving  the 
clearest  possible  demonstration. 

The  Jackson  &  Perkins  Co.  of  Newark,  N.  Y., 
speaking  of  their  experiment  in  growing  roses  in 
California,  advise  the  American  Florist  as  follows: 

We  have  sent  about  150,000  young  roses  to  Cali- 
fornia to  be  grown,  and  they  are  thus  far  doing  very 
nicely  indeed.  These  were  all  propagated  in  the 
East,  but  as  soon  as  we  get  matters  in  a  little  better 
shape  we  expect  to  have  the  propagating  done  en- 
tirely in  California. 

Last  Year. — We  experimented  with  rose  growing 
a  little  in  California  last  year,  sending  10,000  plants 
then.  They  came  back  to  us  with  an  amount  of 
growth  upon  them  that  was  perfectly  surprising. 
La  France,  American  Beauty  and  Mrs.  John  Laing, 
which  are  very  slow  growing  sorts  out  doors  at  the 
East,  and  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  grow  very 
strong  plants  even  in  two  seasons,  will,  in  California, 
make  plants  three  feet  or  more  in  height  in  one 
season. 

The  bulk  of  our  planting  in  California  this  season 
has  been  of  the  more  moderate  growing  hybrid  per- 
petual varieties.  We  also  planted  quite  a  quantity 
of  hybrid  teas  and  Bourbons,  including  Wootton, 
Etoile  de  Lyon,  Malmaison,  etc.,  and  we  are  work- 
ing up  a  considerable  stock  of  forcing  roses.  We  be- 
lieve that  we  can  get  some  fine,  strong  plants  of 
these  varieties  and  have  them  sent  East  from  Cali- 
fornia ready  for  sale  by  about  holiday  time. 

Clematis. — We  are  also  trying  about  40,000  clema- 
tis, believing  that  we  can  produce  some  exception- 
ally fine  strong  plants  in  California.  There  is  noth- 
ing quite  equal  to  the  convenience  and  value  of  hav- 
ing water  right  at  hand  to  turn  on  whenever  it  is 
needed,  instead  of  having  to  depend  upon  rainfall. 

Bed  Propagation  and  Field  Growth. — We  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  plan  of  growing  roses  in  California 
from  field-rooted  cuttings  will  ever  be  very  success- 
ful, as  it  is  altogether  too  uncertain.  Occasionally 
a  very  good  and  fine  crop  can  be  secured,  but  more 
frequently  one  is  obliged  to  cultivate  and  irrigate 
about  three  times  as  much  land  as  is  covered  by  the 
proportion  of  plants  that  live  and  grow.  All  of  our 
roses  will  be  grown  from  one  eye  cuttings,  rooted  in 
beds  and  transplanted  to  the  fields  afterward.  We 
find  that  this  makes  a  much  more  symmetrical, 
stocky  and  well-rooted  plant  than  can  ever  be  ob- 
tained from  long  field-rooted  cuttings. 


THE  DAIRY. 


Forage  Crops  for  Home  Dairies. 

To  the  Editor  : — I  have  been  experimenting  on  a 
small  scale  for  several  years  past  with  many  differ- 
ent kinds  of  forage  crops  that  have  been  and  are 
still  highly  recommended  by  many  of  the  Eastern 
seedsmen.  Here  are  the  names  of  some  of  them  : 
Jerusalem  corn,  Sacaline,  Crimson  clover,  Dwarf 
Essex,Rape,  Sand  or  Winter  Vetch,  Doura  of  sev- 
eral kinds,  Kaffir  corn  and  several  kinds  of  millet. 

I  freely  acknowledge  that  I  have  been  greatly  dis- 
appointed in  all  of  them.  I  still  maintain  that  al- 
falfa and  corn  fodder,  according  to  my  judgment, 
are  two,  at  least,  of  the  best  forage  crops  that  can 
be  growu  in  this  State,  especially  for  men  of  small 
means  and  who,  perhaps,  like  myself  have  a-t  most 
only  ten  or  twelve  acres  of  land,  the  larger  portion 
of  which  is  in  fruit  trees.  The  gophers,  however, 
are  so  very  destructive  here  to  alfalfa  that  I  have 
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about  given  up  the  idea  of  trying  to  raise  it  success- 
fully and  have,  therefore,  for  some  years  past  raised 
com,  beets,  squashes  and  winter  pine-apple  musk- 
melons  for  my  cow,  horse  and  hogs.  I  am  fully  sat- 
isfied that  sweet-corn  fodder,  carefully  cured,  is  ac- 
tually worth,  ton  for  ton,  two-thirds  as  much  for 
either  a  cow  or  horse  as  most  of  the  hay  that  is 
raised. 

Proper  Curing— I  have  found  by  very  careful  ob- 
servation for  many  years  past  that  a  great  many 
persons  allow  their  hay  to  lay  in  the  field  too  long 
after  being  cut,  before  even  raking  it  into  windrows, 
thus  allowing  the  very  life  of  it  to  be  destroyed  be- 
fore stacking  it  or  putting  it  into  the  barn. 

This  applies  to  corn  fodder  equally  as  well,  as  far 
as  the  curing  process  is  concerned,  especially  in  very 
hot  weather,  when  it  needs  very  careful  attention 
in  order  to  secure  it  in  the  best  possible  condition. 

Forage  Crops  in  Orchards. — Some  of  my  friends  in 
this  vicinity  have  sowed  wheat  in  their  prune  orchards 
this  season,  thinking  no  doubt  it  was  good  policy  to 
raise  two  crops  on  the  land  instead  of  one  in  a  single 
season.  In  fact,  a  friend  of  mine  who  has  nearly  ten 
acres  in  prune  trees  which  he  has  sowed  to  wheat 
this  year  told  me  not  long  since  that  he  sowed  wheat 
last  season  among  a  few  of  his  prune  trees  and  that 
they  seemed  to  do  as  well  if  not  better  than  the 
others  where  no  wheat  was  sown,  and  that  he  might 
just  as  well  have  raised  $200  worth  of  hay  in  his 
prune  orchard  last  season.  That  his  young  trees  did 
so  well  I  have  not  the  least  reason  to  doubt,  but  I 
account  for  it  from  the  fact  that  we  bad  late  spring 
rains  and  the  ground  therefore  retained  sufficient 
moisture  later  in  the  season  than  usual,  and  there 
was  enough  left  after  the  hay  was  cut  to  enable  the 
trees  to  make  a  fair  growth,  as  they  bore  no  fruit. 
For  my  own  part,  I  think  it  is  poor  policy  to  raise  a 
hay  crop  among  prune  trees,  especially  if  they  can- 
not be  irrigated,  and  I  shall  note  very  carefully  the 
result  and  give  it  to  the  readers  of  your  valuable 
paper  in  due  time. 

Red  Clover  (Trifolium  Pratense). — I  have  been  think- 
ing for  some  years  of  trying  to  raise  red  clover,  but 
as  I  have  never  seen  any  growing  in  this  valley — in 
fact,  not  in  the  State — except  in  a  wild  state,  and 
as  I  made  a  complete  failure  some  years  ago  in  ex- 
perimenting with  crimson  clover,  I  concluded  to 
make  some  inquiries  of  an  old  friend  of  mine,  who  is 
living  in  the  foothills  of  El  Dorado  county  and  has  a 
most  beautiful  place,  mostly  in  fruit  trees  and  vines 
on  a  hillside  facing  the  east,  if  I  remember  rightly. 
(I  remember  prospecting  for  gold  there  in  the  spring 
of  1852.) 

I  imagine  he  thinks  1  am  a  pretty  good  hand  at 
asking  questions,  which  were  not  a  few,  but  I  wanted 
to  get  the  facts  in  the  matter.  Nevertheless  he  very 
kindly  answered  all  of  them,  besides  giving  me  other 
valuable  information,  which  I  sincerely  hope  will 
be  as  interesting  to  the  readers  of  your  paper  as  it 
is  to  me. 

He  sowed  his  clover  seed  the  latter  part  of  Feb- 
ruary on  four  acres  of  land  among  his  large  pear  and 
apple  trees,  putting  on  fifteen  pounds  of  seed  to  the 
acre,  and  irrigated  it,  after  it  was  well  up,  about 
every  ten  days.  His  first  crop  grew  about  three 
feet  high  and  made  ten  tons  of  the  very  choicest  hay. 
His  second  crop  was  about  two  feet  high  and  made 
six  tons,  making  a  total  of  sixteen  tons.  He  said  his 
trees  seemed  to  do  better  than  formerly,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  he  did  not  irrigate  them  after 
his  second  crop  of  clover. 

Summary. — From  the  foregoing  information  re- 
ceived from  him  as  well  as  other  very  interesting 
matter,  I  am  able  to  adduce  these  facts,  which  I 
will  endeavor  to  make  as  plain  as  possible  for  the 
benefit  of  all  your  readers,  especially  those  who  have 
small  orchards  in  the  foothills  of  the  mining  coun- 
ties, where  they  could  without  any  doubt  have  as 
good  success  in  raising  clover  as  my  friend  had  and 
thereby  save  the  money  that  they  would  otherwise 
have  to  pay  for  hay,  which  generally  commands  a 
good  price  there,  as  well  as  to  save  a  great  deai  of 
time  in  hauling  it,  as  will  be  shown  before  I  close 
this  article  : 

In  the  first  place  my  friend  has  bought  on  an  aver- 
age eleven  tons  of  baled  hay  for  the  past  twenty-six 
years,  at  a  cost  of  $13  a  ton,  or  a  total  of  $3718.  He 
hauled  it — a  ton  at  a  load — a  distance  of  eight 
miles,  making  a  round  trip  of  sixteen  miles,  part  of 
the  way  over  a  rough  mountain  road  and  consuming 
at  least  for  each  load  eight  hours  of  his  time  and  team 
of  two  horses.  In  twenty-six  years  he  and  his  team 
actually  traveled  457(1  miles,  which  would  take  them 
286  days  at  eight  hours  a  day  to  perform  the  service, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  exposure  to  the  hot  summer's 
sun  and  at  times  almost  blinding  dust. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  my  esteemed  friend  felt 
highly  elated,  as  well  he  might,  over  his  "immense 
clover  crop,"  as  he  saved  $143  and  had  sixteen  tons 
of  the  very  best  of  hay  at  his  very  door,  costing  him 
comparatively  but  little  labor  and  $9  only  for  seed. 

Calistoga.  Ira  W.  Adams. 

[This  is  very  suggestive.  In  the  foothills  the  east- 
ern red  clover  deserves  much  wider  attention.  With 
irrigation  it  may  be  grown  in  orchards  with  profit 
both  to  the  grower  and  to  the  soil,  as  Mr.  Adams 
shows.    But  clover  requires  summer  moisture,  and 


on  lands  where  winter  rainfall  has  to  be  conserved 
for  the  trees  clean  culture  is  best  for  success. — Ed.] 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


Experimental  Points  on  Poultry. 


one  that  should  be  consulted.  We  see  that  for  62 
cents  worth  of  food  this  pen  produced  eggs  worth 
$1.88  per  fowl,  a  profit  of  $1.26  on  an  investment  of 
62  cents.  Of  course  this  result  will  vary  as  the  cost 
of  food  and  the  price  of  eggs  vary.  The  money  re- 
sult can  be  figured  out  in  any  locality,  knowing  the 
average  food  consumption  and  the  product  in  eggs. 


The  Utah  Experiment  Station  has  just  issued  a 
bulletin  in  which  are  reported  results  of  poultry  ex- 
periments conducted  at  the  station  during  the  year 
ending  November,  1897.  A  number  of  experiments 
are  reported,  and  in  some  cases  the  results  are  very 
positive.  They  include  tests  of  old  hens  and  pullets 
for  egg  production;  of  the  value  of  exercise;  of  the 
value  of  crossing  pure-breds;  of  the  relative  egg- 
laying  qualities  of  Brown  Leghorns,  Barred  Ply- 
mouth Rocks,  Light  Brahmas  and  a  Brahma-Leg- 
horn cross.  The  annual  food  cost  per  fowl  of  the 
different  breeds,  and  the  yearly  production  of  eggs 
per  hen  were  important  features  of  the  experiments. 
The  relative  value  of  old  eggs  and  fresh  eggs  for 
hatching  was  also  tested.  The  bulletin,  a  copy  of 
which  may  be  obtained  free  on  application  to  Direc- 
tor Luther  Foster,  Experiment  Station,  Logan, 
Utah,  is  summarized  as  follows: 

Profitable  Hens. — There  is  little  profit  in  keeping 
hens  three  and  four  years  old  at  the  market  prices 
of  food  and  eggs  in  Utah.  Tne  profit  in  feeding 
young  hens,  or  pullets,  was  six  times  greater  than  in 
feeding  old  bens  three  and  four  years  old.  This  con- 
clusion does  not  apply  to  two-year-old  hens  and  hens 
more  than  four  years  old.  Leghorn  pullets  hatched 
in  April  gave  better  results  than  those  hatched  in 
late  May.  The  profit  was  about  one  and  a  half 
times  greater  from  the  April  hatched  than  from  the 
May  hatched. 

Exercise. — The  exercised  pens  produced  twenty-six 
eggs  per  fowl  more  than  the  pens  without  exercise. 
The  three  exercised  pens  produced  eggs  at  a  food 
cost  of  5.3  cents  per  dozen;  the  pens  without  exer- 
cise at  a  food  cost  of  6.5  cents  per  dozen.  The  three 
exercised  pens  averaged  a  profit  per  fowl  during 
the  year  of  84  cents;  the  non-exercised  pens,  58 
cents.  Pen  1,  representing  egg  production  under 
the  most  unfavorable  conditions,  except  as  to  ration 
fed,  cleared  2$  cents  per  fowl  during  the  year  on  the 
cost  of  food.  Pen  4,  representing  egg  production 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  cleared  during 
the  year  $1.26  per  fowl;  this  would  have  been  in- 
creased considerably  had  the  eggs  laid  before  the 
experiment  began  been  counted.  In  the  one  case 
there  was  a  profit  on  feed  of  5  per  cent;  in  the  other, 
203  per  cent.  Exercise  had  no  apparent  influence 
on  the  weight  of  the  fowl;  the  lack  of  exercise  did 
not  add  to  the  weight  of  the  fowl.  The  non-exer- 
cised pens  produced  eggs  weighing  about  3  per  cent 
more  than  the  exercised  pens. 

Old  and  Young. — The  eggs  produced  by  the  old 
Leghorn  hens  weighed  about  5J  per  cent  more  than 
those  produced  by  the  Leghorn  pullets.  The  eggs 
produced  by  the  Light  Brahma  pullets  weighed  1 1 A 
per  cent  more  than  those  produced  by  the  Leghorn 
pullets.  The  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  pullets'  eggs 
averaged  about  the  same  as  those  of  the  Leghorn 
pullets. 

Feeding. — In  two  out  of  three  pens  exercise  pro- 
duced a  larger  consumption  of  food.  The  exercised 
pens  made  a  better  use  of  the  food  than  those  with- 
out exercise.  It  required  22  per  cent  less  food  to 
produce  a  dozen  of  eggs  with  exercise  than  without 
it.  The  results  are  strictly  conclusive  that  exercise 
aids  digestion  and  assimilation  of  food.  The  chief 
value  of  exercise,  therefore,  seems  to  be  in  prevent- 
ing a  waste  of  food. 

Fertility. — Exercise  apparently  reduced  the  per- 
centage of  fertility  in  the  eggs.  The  percentage  of 
fertility  was  highest  with  the  early  hatched  pullets 
and  lowest  with  the  old  hens,  though  the  results  are 
not  conclusive.  The  fertility  of  eggs  averaging  five 
days  old  was  300  per  cent  higher  than  of  eggs  aver- 
aging twenty-two  days  old. 

Capacity. — The  results  noted  above  were  secured 
from  what  was  considered  a  good  ration  fed  alike  to 
ail  pens.  Practically  the  same  ration  was  fed 
throughout  the  year.  The  conclusions,  therefore, 
must  not  be  accepted  if  a  different  ration  is  used. 
The  results  seem  to  indicate  an  average  capacity  for 
a  Leghorn  pullet  of  200  eggs  per  year,  with  intelli- 
gent care  and  feeding.  No  advantage  was  discov- 
ered in  crossing  the  Brahma  and  Leghorn. 

Money  in  Hens. — The  following  interesting  para- 
graph is  taken  from  page  15:  From  a  study  of  table 
No.  3  it  will  be  seen  that  the  only  correct  answer  to 
the  question,  "Is  there  money  in  hens  ?  "  is,  "  It  de- 
pends." It  depends  on  the  kind  and  amount  of  food 
consumed,  the  number  of  eggs  laid  and  the  price  of 
eggs  when  laid.  The  statement  that  there  is  no 
money  in  hens  would  doubtless  be  true,  if  pens  1  and 
9  only  were  considered.  A  satisfactory  answer, 
however,  could  not  be  obtained  by  taking  the  aver- 
age of  all  the  pens.  To  prove  such  a  statement,  it 
must  be  shown  that  there  is  no  money  in  hens  under 
the  best  possible  method  of  treatment.  The  record 
made  by  pen  4,  the  ideal  pen  of  the  lot,  is  the  only 


A  Transaction  in  Eggs. 


Northern  papers  give  at  great  length  an  account 
of  the  venture  of  Chas.  Vest,  a  Portland  man,  who 
has  just  returned  from  Dawson  City  (Klondike)  with 
a  big  venture  in  the  egg  trade.  Mr.  Vest  left  Port- 
land last  October,  taking  with  him  1743  dozen  frozen 
eggs.  He  broke  and  packed  them  in  tin  cans  hold- 
ing one  gallon  each,  or  six  dozen.  The  cans  were 
sealed,  frozen  and  put  on  ice.  They  weighed  2025 
pounds  in  cold  storage.  With  one  man  to  help  him 
and  his  dogs  Mr.  Vest  hurried  the  eggs  up  to  Sheep 
Camp  and  buried  them  in  the  snow.  He  put  four 
cans  in  a  sack  and  tied  the  sacks  over  the  dogs' 
backs.  Each  dog  carried  twenty-eight  pounds  in 
this  way.  Once  over  the  summit  the  cans  were  piled 
on  sleds,  pulled  by  the  dogs  and  the  journey  contin- 
ued. Upon  reaching  the  mining  camp  he  sold  out 
his  eggs  for  $6321  cash. 


Who  Will  Give  a  Remedy? 


To  the  Editor:— Would  be  greatly  obliged  if  some 
|  poultry  raiser  would  give,  through  your  columns,  a 
remedy  that  will  exterminate  the  chigre.  Have 
been  troubled  with  them  dreadfully  and  all  efforts  so 
far  have  proved  futile.  Whitewash,  sulphur,  insect 
exterminator  and  tobacco  have  all  been  used,  but  to 
no  effect.  E.  W.  Sylvester. 

Geyserville. 

[Here  is  a  chance  for  helpful  notes  from  several 
readers.— Ed.] 


THE  SWINE  YARD. 


Selection,  Care  and    Management   of  Hogs. 


NUMBEK  II. 

By  Ei.ias  Gallup  of  Hanford  at  the  University  Farmers'  Institute 
at  Selma. 

A  Farrowing  Pen. — You  may  ask  me  how  I  keep 
my  fat  sows  from  overlaying  their  pigs.  I  have  a 
pen  or  room  for  farrowing  sows,  14x16  feet,  with 
doors  on  each  end  and  windows  on  the  side.  The 
room  has  a  floor,  and  around  the  outside  of  the  room, 
six  inches  from  the  floor,  I  have  a  board  1x12  inches 
i  securely  fastened  in  the  shape  of  a  bench.  This  pre- 
vents the  sow  from  crushing  the  pigs  against  the 
'  wall;  and  if  the  weather  is  hot,  you  will  find  the  pigs 
will  go  under  this  board,  as  all  very  young  animals 
generally  prefer  some  dark  or  secluded  place  to 
sleep,  and  if  the  weather  is  cold  they  crawl  under 
for  shelter. 

A  pen  of  this  kind  can  be  easily  constructed  in  the 
open  field,  have  four  portable  panels  with  the  benches 
'  attached  to  them,  and  you  can  easily  make  a  pen 
around  the  sow  and  young  litter.    This  style  of  pen 
j  I  have  also  used  for  a  great  many  years,  and  it  has 
saved  for  me  many  valuable  pigs. 

I  prefer  a  pen  with  a  floor,  as  the  sow  is  apt  to 
root  holes  in  the  ground,  and  I  find  by  much  experi- 
j  ence  that  a  sow  with  a  ring  in  her  nose  will  be  very 
'  careful  when  she  lays  down.  If  she  has  no  ring  in 
her  nose  she  will  root  her  bed,  imagining  that  she 
can  make  it  better,  and  will  drop  herself  down  care- 
lessly, often  catching  and  crushing  her  pigs. 

Feed  after  Farrowing. — After  farrowing  for  the 
first  few  days  I  feed  but  little.  Warm  dishwater 
with  wheat  bran  and  a  few  handfuls  of  grass  is  all 
she  will  require;  and  if  she  has  a  disposition  to  move 
around,  open  the  door  and  let  her  go  out  and  walk 
j  around.  In  fact,  I  prefer  to  have  them  go  and  come 
when  they  please,  and  from  that  time  until  the  pigs 
are  weaned  the  sow  should  be  regarded  chiefly  as  a 
milker  and  fed  and  treated  as  a  dairy  cow — that  is, 
being  fed  for  a  record. 

Clean,  comfortable  quarters  and  an  abundance  of 
nutritious  and  succulent  foods  are  indispensable. 
There  is  nothing  better  for  little  pigs,  and  no  feed 
equals  sweet  milk.  The  hog  and  the  dairy  cow  should 
go  together. 

Pigs  and  Sunshine. — Always  remember  to  give  the 
young  pigs  the  benefit  of  the  morning  sun.    The  hog 
is  an  animal  that  keeps  close  to  nature  and  does  not 
bear  confinement  well.    I  am  a  firm  believer  in  grass 
for  growing  hogs,  and  good  green  grass  is  the  best 
and  cheapest  feed  that  enters  into  our  animal  prod- 
i  uct.    It  is  especially  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
I  brood  sow  and  litter  when  judiciously  combined  with 
I  grain.    I  will  repeat  what  I  have  said  before:  Do 
<  not  neglect  to  give  the  young  pigs  the  morning  sun- 
shine; it  is  the  cheapest  and  most  abundant,  yet 
many  times  neglected  factor  in  growing  young  pigs. 
I     Feed  for  Young  Pigs. — 1  would  have  the  pigs  at 
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weaning  time  as  fat  as  I  could  get  them.  God  has 
made  the  hog  an  omniverous  animal.  You  can  feed 
them  nearly  everything  with  good  results.  The  best 
way  to  keep  them  in  good  condition  is  to  give  them  a 
.  variety  of  food.  I  will  say  to  you  farmers  that  four- 
fifths  of  all  the  diseases  of  swine  undoubtedly  get 
their  start  from  the  poor  starving  pig  tugging  at  the 
poor  sow.  They  should  be  kept  growing,  as  idleness 
is  the  root  of  many  evils. 

If  the  hog  raiser  has  a  dairy  in  connection  with  his 
farm,  the  skim  milk  helps  the  pigs  greatly,  and  if  he 
is  engaged  in  diversified  farming  the  wheat  stubble 
and  refuse  fruit  from'the  orchard  and  vineyard  can 
be  fed  with  profit.  Perhaps  no  plan  of  making  the 
farm  pay  equals  this.  There  is  a  profit  from  the 
dairy  farm,  the  stubble  field,  the  fruit  orchard,  vine- 
yard and  the  hogs.  It  is  the  true  independent  sys- 
tem, and,  as  low  prices  compel  economical  manage- 
ment, it  should  be  adopted  more  and  more. 

You  ask  how  I  would  feed  my  pigs  to  have  them, 
as  I  have  said,  fat  at  weaning  time.  When  the  pigs 
are  three  to  four  weeks  old  they  will  commence  eat- 
ing. Then  I  arrange  for  the  pigs  to  slip  into  an  ad- 
joining pen  and  eat  by  themselves — that  is,  I  set  out 
a  side  dish;  it  should  be  food  that  is  easily  digested 
and  not  too  bulky.  Remember  the  pig  has  a  frame- 
work to  grow  and  should  have  feed  adapted  to  that 
end.  There  is  a  great  deal  in  the  practical  business 
of  growing  pigs  that  can  only  be  learned  by  close  ob- 
servation and  experience. 

Brains  in  the  Swine  Yard. — It  does  not  require  that 
a  man  must  have  a  college  education,  but  he  must 
have  a  good,  level  head  and  he  must  have  a  liking  for 
the  business.  An  artist  was  once  asked  what  he 
mixed  his  paints  with  to  produce  such  good  colors. 
He  replied,  "I  mixed  them  with  brains."  It  re- 
quires good  common  sense  to  raise  pigs  as  well  as 
anything  else. 

Value  of  Improved  Swine. — Many  farmers  hesitate 
from  year  to  year  in  regard  to  breeding  up  their 
swine,  some,  no  doubt,  fearing  the  outcome  of  such  a 


venture,  while  others  are  deterred  from  such  a  ven- 
ture by  the  additional  expense  that  is  incurred  by 
the  breeding  of  better  hogs.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
nine  out  of  ten  of  those  who  breed  and  raise  hogs  are 
fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  breeding  none  but  the 
best  is  the  most  profitable  kind  of  hog,  yet  the  ma- 
jority hesitate  and  halt  between  two  opinions  until 
they  become  disgusted  with  the  business  and  con- 
clude that  there  is  nothing  in  raising  hogs. 

Too  many  men  want  a  sure  thing  before  they 
venture  in  any  direction,  and  for  that  reason  alone 
do  we  find  so  small  a  number  of  business  men  of  any 
kind.  Especially  is  this  true  in  regard  to  farmers. 
Plodding  along  in  the  footsteps  of  their  fathers  and 
grandfathers  seems  to  be  the  limit  of  their  ambition. 
The  deeper  the  rut  the  harder  it  is  to  get  out 
of  it. 

With  all  the  advantages  staring  them  iu  the  face 
that  breeding  the  best  grade  of  hogs  has,  they  still 
plod  on  raising  hogs  that  are  worth  less  than  those 
of  their  neighbor  just  because  they  have  not  back- 
bone enough  to  break  away  and  get  out  of  the  ruts. 
Some  say  any  hog  is  good  enough  and  anything  is 
good  enough  for  a  hog.  Satan  has  a  first  mortgage 
on  all  such  ideas. 

Brother  farmers,  the  advice  I  would  give  you  is  to 
keep  your  pig  eating  and  growing,  and  he  will  mind 
his  own  business  and  will  not  have  time  to  hunt  up 
disease  or  get  into  your  neighbor's  cabbage  patch. 
Raise  better  hogs  !  The  scrub  is  out  of  date.  He  is 
only  good  with  his  long  nose  to  lift  the  yard  gate 
from  off  its  hinges.  The  pure-bred  beautiful  Berk- 
shire, the  sleek  Poland-China  and  the  stately  Duroc- 
Jersey,  if  well  cared  for,  will  assist  in  educating  your 
sons  and  daughters  and  lift  the  mortgage  from  off 
your  farm. 

Porcine  Philosophy. — The  swine  business  is  one  of 
the  leading  industries  of  this  great  State.  The  hog 
is  one  of  the  great  wealth  producers  that  never  goes 
on  a  strike.  Pork  producers  must  enter  with  re- 
newed zeal  upon  swine  improvement,  and  this  can  be 


done  only  by  enlisting  the  whole  class  of  farmers  in 
its  advancement. 

There  is  too  much  carelessness  and  apathy.  When 
the  church  wishes  to  infuse  new  zeal  into  its  mem- 
bers, it  gets  up  a  protracted  meeting  and  brings  its 
members  together  so  often  as  to  keep  their  minds 
alive  to  its  interests,  and  if  the  pork  producers  ex- 
pect to  conduct  their  business  most  profitably,  all 
patrons  must  be  brought  into  harmony;  every  patron 
must  feel  a  personal  interest  in  the  adoption  of  every 
improvement. 

These  needed  improvements  cannot  be  under- 
stood by  the  farmer  generally  without  frequent 
meetings  and  discussions.  These  meetings  should  be 
conducted  in  an  informal  way,  inducing,  as  far  as 
possible,  a  general  expression  of  opinion,  explaining 
the  urgent  necessity  for  an  improved  product  under 
the  present  more  critical  market.  If  these  meetings 
could  be  held  every  few  months,  and  the  farmer  re- 
quired to  attend,  they  would  soon  develop  into  most 
effective  schools  for  the  education  of  swine  breeders. 
There  is  every  motive  to  induce  attendance  at  these 
meetings — a  common  interest  as  close  as  that  of  lim- 
ited partners — and  it  would  be  considered  strange 
that  the  members  of  a  partnership  should  not  feel 
interest  enough  to  attend  consultations  for  their  own 
benefit. 

The  pork  producer  should  have  a  clear  explanation 
of  change  in  market  for  swine  products.  That  meat 
which  satisfied  the  public  a  few  years  ago  would  now 
pass  only,  in  some  localities,  as  second  or  third  rate, 
and  prove  a  loss  to  the  producer.  They  would  then 
see  that  the  greatest  attention  to  detail  must  be 
given,  and  they  would  heed  the  warning  and  make 
the  needed  changes. 

The  pork  packers  have  this  laboring  oar  of  reform 
in  their  own  hands,  and  they  have  every  interest  to 
set  to  work  diligently  to  enlist  every  farmer  in  it  by 
bringing  them  often  into  consultation.  They  should 
imitate  and  insist  upon  those  frequent  meetings,  and 
they  will  thus  become  missionaries  to  push  on  the 
good  work. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 
For  Planting  Season  of  1898 

We  offer  for  sale  a  choice  lot  of 

Budded  Orange  and 
Lemon  Trees, 

One  and  two-year  buds  of  the  leading  varieties,  on 
sour  or  sweet  stock. 

Prices  to  Suit  the  Times, 

SEEDL ING  ORANGE  TREES  at  your  ewn  price. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

Oroville  Citrus  Association, 

Oroville,  Butte  Co.,  Cal. 
Established  1876. 

MYROBOLAN 
NURSERY. 

[SO  IRRIGATION. 

Offers  for  the  Season  of  1897-8 
a  Complete  Assortment  of 

Fruit  Trees. 

ondence  Solicited. 

JAS.  O'NEILL,  Hay  wards,  Alameda  Co.,  Cal. 


CLEAN,  .  •  . 
HEALTHY,  .  . 
HON-IRRIGATED 

Correspondence  Solicited. 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1868. 

Pajaro  Valley 
Nursery,  .... 

WATSON  VI LLE,  CALIFORNIA. 

30  TEARS  UNDER  THE  SAME  MANAGEMENT. 


Is  where  you  can  get  all  kinds  of 
NON-IRRIGATED 

FRUIT  TREES, 

Soft-Shell  "Walnut  Trees,        Small  Emits,  Etc. 

AT  THE  VERY  LOWEST  PRICES. 
Introducer  of  the  Los»n  Berry.  The  genuine 
plants  can  he  had  by  the  100  or  1000. 
JAMES  WATERS.  Proprietor.  Send  for  Price*. 

NUT  &  FRUIT  TREES 

Of  all  desirable  varieties. 
Immense  Stock. 
300  Acrea—60  Years. 
BOOK  on  NUT  CULTURE.  157  packs, 
GO  n.i.rst  hatioxs.  tellintr  how  to 
propacrate,  market  and  cook  them. 
Pkick,  $1.  or  free  with  an  order  of 
Nut  Trees  for  $5.  Catalogue  Free. 
PARRY'S  POMONA  NURSERIES, 
Parry,  New  Jersey. 


SPRAYERS 


CHINQUAPIN 


The  Comet 
$2  to  $4 

Double-  Actlnff 

are  the  best.  Sprays  from  bucket  or  barrel  50 
feet.  New  scientific  and  mechanical  principle. 
My  free  catalogue  will  make  plain  to  you  that 
I  have  the  sprayer  you  want.  Write  to-day. 
H.  B.  RUSLER,      -      -    Johnstown,  Ohio. 


FOR  14  CENTS # 

We  wish  to  gain  150,000  new  cua-  Z 
tomers,  and  hence  offer 
1  Pkg.  13  Day  Radish,  10c 
1  Pkg.  Early  Spring  Turnip,  10c 
1  "  Earliest  Red  Beet,  10c 
1  "  Bismarck  Cucumber,  10c 
1  "  Queen  Victoria  Lettuce,  15c 
1     '*     Klnndykf  Melon,  15c  £ 

1  "  Jumbo  Giant  Onion,  15c  5 
3  w     Brilliant  Flower  Seeds,  16c  9 

Worth  $1.00,  for  14  cents.  J 
Above  10  pkgs.  worth  $1.00,  we  will  0 
mail  yon  free,  together  with  our  m 
great  Plant  and  Seed  Catalogue  2f 
upon  receipt  of  this  notice  and  14'-.  W 
postage.  We  invite  your  trade  and  • 
know  when  you  once  try  Salter's  W 
seeds  you  will  never  get  along  with-  0 
out  them.  Potatoes  at  $  1  *&Q  m 
a  Bbl.  Catalog  alone  5c.  No.  27  2 
SALZER    SEED   CO.,  ■ 


BLUE  GUMS, 

MONTEREY  CYPRESS, 
F^OR  SALE  in  Lots  to  Suit. 

Write  for  prices  delivered  on  wharf  in  San 
Francisco.  Address 

W.  A.  T.  STRATT0N,  Nurseryman,  Petal u ma , Cal . 
IMPROVED 

EXCELSIOR  SEED  SOWER, 

Patented  by 
Jacob  F»i-ic©. 


CROSSE, 


The  best 
ft WjlM  seeds  grown  are 
l»j«WFerry's.  The  best 
~t  seeds  sown  are  Ferry's. 

iThe  bests  Is  known  are  f^Bf 

Terry's.   It  pays  to  plant "  "^JB 

FERRY'S^ 

Famous  Seeds] 

Ask  the  dealer  for  them.  Send  for  'tg 

RY  S  SEED  «NNUAL^fi 

get  all  that's  good  and  Q^MA 
iew— the  latest  ~" 


FOR  SALE  BY 

L.  C.  MOREHOUSE, 

San  Leandro.  Cal. 

WJl.  H.  GRAY,  General 
Agent. 


/4<Q'X  MONEY  IN  HONEY! 

[\      The  Weekly 

^American  Bee  Journal 

Tells  all  about  It. 

7  Sample  Copy  Mailed  Free 

/     G.W.YORK  &  CO. 

lift  IHirhiiran  St.,  CHIMU0.  ILL. 

ft    "PATENTS^  J 


330  MARKET  ST.  3.F. 


RUPTURE, 


Hydrocele,  Varicocele. 
Piles,  Fissure, Fistula, 
Ulceration,  etc.,  cured 
without  operation  or 
detention  from  business.  *S-  NO  PAY  UNTIL, 
CURED. -i*  Consultation  Free.  Call  or  send 
for  pamphlet. 

DRS.  MANSFIELD  &  PORTERFIELD, 

838  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Fancher  Creek  Nursery, 


FRESNO,  C/\L. 

THE  LEADING  GROWERS  IN  THE^STATE  OF 

Deciduous  Fruit,  Olives, 
Citrus,  Ornamental  Trees 
ana  Grape  Vines. 


9*< 


NEW  FRUITS:  Imperial  and  Giant  Prune,  Wickson  Plum, 
Triumph  Peach,  Winter  Bartlett  Pear.  A  well  selected 
and  complete  assortment  of  Palms,  Roses  and  Green- 
house Plants. 

SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST  AND  NEW  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE. 
WE  OFFJiR  MANY  NEW  AND  VALUABLE  NOVELTIES. 

Special    Quotations   on    Carload  Lots. 


GEO.  C.  ROEDING,  Proprietorjj 


HAZARD  POWDER. 

It  is  Quick:, 
Clean,  Strong 
And  Reliable. 


ALflNSON    1 1 .   F*H  E  LF»S,  flgt„ 

421  MARKET  ST.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Pacific  Reversible  Disc  Harrow. 

4-foot,  5-foot  and  6-foot  sizes  in  16  or  20-inch  discs. 

We  guarantee  that  this  Harrow  can  be  more 
quickly  reversed  than  any  machine  in  the  market. 

Our  prices  are  a  revelation. 

An  extension  can  be  furnished  admitting  of  a 
space  of  between  5  and  6  feet  between  gangs.  A 
center-cut  device  can  be  furnished,  if  desired. 

HOOKER  &  CO., 
16  and  18  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
933  market  street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Year.  :  A.  VAN  PER  HAULER,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Chlori nation 
Assay,  125;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  150.  Established  1864  Send  for  Circular. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


A  Fable. 

The  mountain  and  the  squirrel 

Had  a  quarrel ;  . 

And  the  former  called  the  latter  "Little 

Prig." 
Bun  replied, 

"You  are  doubtless  ver3'  big; 

But  all  sorts  of  things  and  weather 

Must  be  taken  in  together, 

To  make  up  a  year 

And  a  sphere. 

And  I  think  it  no  disgrace 

To  occupy  my  place. 

If  I'm  not  so  large  as  you, 

You  are  not  so  small  as  I, 

And  not  half  so  spry. 

I'll  not  deny  you  make 

A  very  pretty  squirrel  track; 

Talents  differ;  all  is  well  and  wisely  put; 

If  I  cannot  carry  forests  on  my  back, 

Neither  can  you  crack  a  nut. 

—Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 


The  Little  Arm-Chair. 


Nobody  sits  in  the  little  arm-chair; 

It  stands  in  a  corner  dim ; 
But  a  white-haired  mother,  gazing  there, 

And  yearningly  thinking  of  him, 
Sees  through  the  dust  of  long  ago 

The  bloom  of  the  boy's  sweet  face, 
As  he  rocks  so  merrily  to  and  fro. 

With  a  laugh  that  cheers  the  place. 

Sometimes  he  holds  a  book  in  his  hand, 

Sometimes  a  pencil  and  slate; 
And  the  lesson  is  hard  to  understand, 

The  figures  to  calculate; 
But  she  sees  the  nod  of  the  father's  head, 

So  proud  of  his  little  son, 
And  she  hears  the  words  so  often  said : 

"  No  fear  for  our  little  one.'' 

They  were  wonderful  days,  the  dear,  sweet 
days, 

When  a  child  with  sunny  hair 
Was  here  to  scold,  to  kiss  and  to  praise, 

At  her  knee  in  the  little  chair. 
She  lost  him  back  in  her  busy  years, 

When  the  great  world  caught  the  man, 
And  he  strode  away  past  hopes  and  fears 

To  his  place  in  the  battle's  van. 

But  now  and  then  in  a  wistful  dream, 
Like  a  picture  out  of  date,  • 

She  sees  a  head  with  a  golden  gleam 
Bent  over  pencil  and  slate; 

And  she  lives  again  the  happy  day, 
The  day  of  her  young  life's  Spring, 

When  the  small  arm-chair  stood  just  in  the 
way, 

The  center  of  everything. 

—New  York  Times. 


Cousin  Marcia's  Valentine. 


Franklin  Hoppin  thought  his  cousin 
Marcia  was  the  very  prettiest  and 
cleverest  girl  in  all  East  Koseboro,  and 
he  was  not  far  from  being  right. 

She  was  certainly  pretty.  Her  eyes 
were  bright  and  sparkling,  and  when 
she  smiled — which  was  about  every 
two  minutes — she  showed  teeth  which 
were  small  and  even  and  milky  white 
as  pearls. 

In  school  she  was  conceded  to  be  the 
"  smartest "  girl  in  A  class,  though  she 
was  only  fifteen  years  old.  Some  mem- 
bers of  her  class  were  two  years  older 
and  a  head  taller  than  she. 

Marcia  would  demonstrate  a  problem 
in  arithmetic  with  a  glibness  that  filled 
the  dull-witted  ones  with  admiration, 
amounting  almost  to  awe  and  venera- 
tion. One  of  her  compositions,  "A 
Crisis  in  the  Nation,"  had  been  pub- 
lished in  the  East  Roseboro  Gazette, 
over  ber  full  name,  Marcia  Deborah 
Hoppin. 

But  Marica  was  good-natured  and 
kind,  as  well  as  clever.  She  would 
often  help  the  dunce  of  the  school  with 
the  problem  he  brought  despairingly  to 
her,  and  she  explained  them  in  a  way 
which  did  not  in  the  least  suggest  con- 
ceit or  conscious  merit.  She  was  born 
with  a  taste  for  "  figuring  " — that  was 
all;  she  did  not  feel  that  there  was  any 
particular  virtue  in  herself  about  the 
matter.  Besides,  she  really  liked  to 
help  others. 

Franklin  was  bright,  too,  and  he  was 
not  so  far  behind  his  cousin  in  the  class. 
But  he  was  not  so  good  as.  Marcia— he 
had  a  hasty  temper.  When  he  became 
antrry,  the  boys  used  to  say  he  was 
"  Hoppin  mad." 

Franklin  had  another  bad  habit — he 
didn't  like  to  get  up  early  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

He  lived  on  a  farm,  so  that  there 
were  many  little  chores  for  him  to  do 


before  he  went  to  school.  If  he  did  not 
rise  early,  he  would  be  late  for  school 
or  leave  "some  of  his  chores  undone. 

"Franklin  !  "  called  his  sister  Jennie, 
one  cold  morning  in  February. 

"All  right,"  said  Franklin,  snuggling 
under  the  bed  clothes  and  making  no 
motion  to  get  up. 

Five  minutes  passed. 

"Franklin  Hoppin,  why  don't  you 
get  up  ?  Father's  beginning  to  look 
black." 

"I'm  coming,"  Franklin  answered, 
crossly,  and  in  two  minutes  he  was  fast 
asleep  again. 

He  woke  up  suddenly,  choking  and 
gasping  for  breath.  Jennie  had  copi- 
ously sprinkled  his  face  with  ice-cold 
water  from  a  dipper  she  held  in  ber 
band.  Jennie  retreated,  laughing.  She 
knew  that  Franklin  was  very  angry, 
and  she  sought  safety  in  flight. 

"Father  told  me  to,"  she  called  out 
up  the  stairway,  her  voice  shaking  with 
laughter.  "  It  isn't  my  fault.  I  had 
to  do  what  he  said." 

Franklin  auswered  nothing.  He  was 
white  with  anger. 

"  I'll  pay  you  for  this,  Miss  Jennie," 
he  muttered  to  himself. 

At  the  first  opportunity  he  gave 
Jennie's  ears  two  or  three  sharp  cuffs 
that  brought  the  tears  to  her  eyes. 
Their  father  happened  to  come  into  the 
kitchen  at  that  moment. 

"Franklin,  let  Jennie  alone!"  he 
said,  sternly.  "She  only  did  what  I 
told  her  to  do.  To-morrow  if  you  don't 
get  up  when  you're  called,  it  shall  be  a 
whole  dipperful  of  water." 

Franklin  knew  that  his  father  always 
ment  what  he  said,  so  he  rose  with 
exemplary  promptness  after  that.  But 
he  had  not  quite  forgiven  Jennie,  and 
he  meant  to  "  pay  her  back  "  in  some 
way. 

The  thirteenth  of  February  came, 
and  he  had  not  yet  paid  her  back. 
Then  a  bright  idea  occured  to  him.  He 
would  send  her  one  of  those  cheap 
caricatures,  crude  in  color  and  worse 
in  rhyme,  called  "Comic  Valentines," 
which  were  displayed  in  great  profusion 
in  the  village  store  window.  He  would 
put  it  into  a  thick,  square  envelope, 
and  Jennie  would  imagine  it  a  valentine 
with  silk  fringe. 

"  Just  the  thing  !  "  he  said  to  himself, 
though  his  conscience  was  not  quite  at 
ease.  "  Next  time  she'll  think  twice 
before  pouring  water  on  my  face." 

He  had  already  bought  one  with 
fringe  for  his  Cousin  Marcia.  There 
was  a  pink-cheeked,  smiling  girl's  face 
on  it,  which  Franklin  fondly  imagined 
looked  like  Marcia. 

At  five  o'clock  the  next  day,  Jennie 
came  home  from  school  in  a  gentle 
flutter  of  excitement.  She  had  stepped 
into  the  post  office  on  her  way,  and  she 
held  tightly  in  her  hand  a  thick,  creamy 
envelope. 

"  I  think  it's  a  valentine,"  she  an- 
nounced, triumphantly,  to  Franklin 
who  stared  hard  at  his  boots  and  tried 
to  appear  unconcerned. 

He  was  beginning  to  feel  heartily 
ashamed  of  himself,  and  did  not  care 
half  so  much  as  he  had  thought  to  see 
his  sister's  smiling  eyes  change  to  tear- 
ful ones.  It  would  be  a  very  cheap 
revenge,  after  all. 

"  Just  like  a  girl,  not  to  open  it  and 
see  !  "  he  exclaimed,  impatiently. 

Franklin  wanted  to  get  the  thing 
over  with,"  as  he  phrased  it. 

Jennie  got  a  pair  of  sharp  scissors, 
and  slowly  cut  the  end  of  the  envelope, 
taking  good  care  not  to  snip  off  too 
much,  less  its  precious  contents  should 
be  touched. 

"  Oh,  my,  how  pretty  it  is  !  "  she  ex- 
claimed, as  she  drew  it  out.  "Why, 
Franklin,  it's  the  one  you  had  in  the  top 
drawer  of  your  bureau  for  over  a  week  ! 
Oh,  you  good,  good  boy  !  T  was  sure 
you  meant  to  give  it  to  Cousin  Marica." 

Jennie  threw  her  arms  impulsively 
round  Franklin's  neck,  and  gave  him  a 
grateful,  sisterly  hug. 

"I'm  sorry  I  sprinkled  that  water  on 
you,"  she  said,  penitently.  "Perhaps 
father  wouldn't  have  made  me  do  it  if 
I'd  only  said  I  didn't  like  to." 

Franklin  looked  dazed,  and  took  his 
sister's  caressess  very  passively. 

He  had  made  a  big  blunder,  and  per- 
haps even  now  his  cousin  Marcia  was 
opening  the  other  valentine  !    He  had 


not  disguised  his  hand  writing,  as  he 
had  done  on  the  envelope  Jennie  held 
in  her  hand,  for  he  had  intended  to 
leave  his  sister  in  doubt  as  to  who  had 
sent  the  caricature.  What  would  Mar- 
cia think  of  him  ? 

"  Have  you  been  rummaging  about 
in  my  bureau  drawers  ?  "  He  asked, 
gruffly.  He  felt  nervous  and  harassed, 
and  turned  to  vent  his  displeasure  on 
the  person  nearest — poor  Jennie,  as 
usual.  How  often  have  I  told  you 
not  to  ?  " 

"  I  only  wanted  to  put  some  of  your 
Sunday  collars  there,"  Jennie  ex- 
plained, looking  slightly  aggrieved,  as 
she  certainly  had  a  right  to  look.  "  I 
couldn't  help  seeing  it,  for  it  was  lying 
right  on  top  of  your  handkerchiefs. 
I  used  to  take  a  peek  at  it  every  day, 
after  I  found  it  was  there,  and  wished 
it  was  mine.  I  didn't  know  it  was  for 
me,  or  of  course  I  wouldn't  have  glanced 
at  it  again.  It's  very  pretty  !  Did  you 
give  Cousin  Marcia  one,  too  ?  You 
know  you  said  you  were  going  to." 

"Yes,"  groaned  Franklin. 

"  I  don't  believe  it's  any  prettier  than 
mine,"  said  Jennie,  with  gentle  elation. 
"Do  you  think  it  is,  Franklin  ?"  she 
asked,  anxiously. 

"No  I  don't,"  replied  poor  Franklin, 
desperately.  "  It  isn't  half  so  pretty. 
Say,  Jennie,  did — did  Marcia  go  into 
the  postotfice  with  you  ?  " 

"  No.  She  was  in  a  hurry  to  get 
home.  She  said  she  didn't  expect  any 
valentines,  anyway." 

Franklin  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief. 
Perhaps  it  wasn't  too  late  to  get  it 
back,  even  yet,  and  destroy  it.  If  he 
only  hadn't  confessed  to  Jennie  that  he 
had  sent  it ! 

She  would  ask  Marcia  about  it,  and 
they  would  wonder  if  it  had  been  lost. 
Perhaps  Marcia  would  ask  the  post- 
mistress to  hunt  for  it.  His  cousin 
would  surley  find  out  then  that  he  had 
taken  it  out  himself.  But  never  mind 
— something  certainly  must  be  done, 
and  at  once,  to  prevent  Marcia  from 
getting  possession  of  that  miserable 
valentine. 

When  our  disturbed  Franklin  drew 
near  the  postoffice  the  early  February 
dusk  was  slowly  creeping  over  the 
quiet  village  streets.  Some  one  was 
tripping  along  lightly  and  swiftly  be- 
fore him.    It  was  his  Cousin  Marcia. 

Franklin  grew  dizzy  with  suspense 
and  anxiety.  How  should  he  prevent 
Marcia  from  going  into  the  postoffice  ? 

"  Marcia  !  "  he  called  out,  desper- 
ately. "  Cousin  Marcia,  wait  a  second  I" 

Marcia  turned  round,  smiling. 

"Oh,  it's  you,  Franklin,"  she  said, 
pleasantly.    "  I  didn't  see  you." 

"Where — where  are  you  going?" 
faltered  Franklin. 

"To  the  postoffice,"  answered  Mar- 
cia. "Mrs.  Finch  says  there's  a  letter 
for  me.  It  may  be  a  valentine,  you 
know." 

"  I  don't  believe  there's  any  valentine 
for  you,"  said  Franklin  bluntly. 
Marcia  laughed. 

"  I  don't  know  why  not,"  she  insisted. 
"To  be  sure,  I've  never  had  one;  but 
that's  no  reason  1  never  shall.  Per- 
haps it's  only  a  letter,  then,  if  you  are 
so  sure  it's  not  a  valentine.  Are  you 
coming  in  ?  " 

"  No-o,"  declined  Franklin.  "I've 
got  to  go  right  home." 

"  I'll  be  right  out  again,"  Marcia  re- 
joined. "Don't  run  away.  If  it's  a 
valentine,  I'll  let  you  see  it." 

She  was  back  in  a  minute,  though  it 
seemed  like  a  half-hour  to  Franklin. 

"  It  is  a  valentine,  I'm  sure,"  she  de- 
clared, in  a  tone  of  elation.  "The 
envelope  is  too  large  and  pretty  for  an 
ordinary  letter.  You  are  a  false  pro- 
phet, after  all,  Cousin  Franklin." 

"  Why  don't  you  open  it  and  see  ?  " 
asked  Franklin,  yielding  gloomily  to 
the  inevitable. 

Marcia  looked  at  him  in  surprise. 

"  What's  the  matter,  Franklin  ?  "  she 
asked.  "  You  seem  to  be  down  in  the 
depths."  You  haven't  done  anything 
that  disturbs  your  conscience,  I  hope  ?" 
she  added,  gravely. 

Marcia  could  be  wonderfully  serious 
at  times,  notwithstanding  her  frequent 
and  merry  laughter. 

"No,"  said  Franklin,  "That  is  to 
say — yes,  I  have  !  Look  here,  Marcia  ! 
you'd  better  tear  up  that  valentine.  I 


sent  it,  and — it  was  a  mistake.  I  didn't 
mean  it  for  you  !  " 

"  Oh,  of  course,  if  you  meant  it  for 
some  one  else  !  " 

Marcia  held  out  the  envelope  with  a. 
little  laugh,  which  she  tried  in  vain  to 
make  light  and  unconcerned;  but  she 
felt  slightly  hurt,  for  Marcia,  sensible 
girl  though  she  was,  was  not  above  a 
little  natural  pique. 

"  Why  should  I  tear  it  up  ?  "  she 
added.  "It  isn't  too  late  to  correct 
your  mistake,  is  ft  ?  " 

"I'd  better  tell  you  all  about  it,  I 
think,"  said  Franklin,  in  despair.  "  It's 
a  comic  valentine.  It  was  for  Jennie; 
but  I  got  it  into  your  envelope,  some- 
how. I'm  awfully  sorry— I  am,  hon- 
estly; but  I'll  get  you  another  one,  to- 
morrow." 

"  Thank  you  !  "  said  Marcia  quietly. 

She  felt  like  breaking  into  a  peal  of 
laughter,  when  she  saw  Franklin's  woe- 
begone face;  but  he  seemed  genuinely 
distressed,  and  she  checked  herself. 

"  Is  your  sister,  Jennie,  fond  of  comic 
valentines  ?  "  she  asked,  demurely.  "  I 
Bhould  have  been  angry,  I  must  con- 
fess, if  this  one  had  been  really  meant 
for  me." 

"No,"  admitted  Franklin,  ruefully, 
"I'm  afraid  she  isn't.  I  sent  it  out  of 
spite.  That's  the  worst  part  of  it.  But 
I've  been  paid  back  for  my  meanness. 
If  you  won't  tell  her,  she  won't  know 
anything  about  it.  I  promise  you  I'll 
never  send  another,  as  long  as  I  live.  I 
couldn't  stand  the  strain  on  my  nerves. 
I'm  half  crazy  now." 

Marcia  laughed  outright  then,  and 
Franklin  knew  that  she  had  forgiven 
him. 

"If  you'll  keep  that  promise,"  she 
said,  "I'll  never  breathe  a  word  to 
Jennie.  I  think  comic  valentines  are 
the  most  detestable,  most  unkind  things 
that  were  ever  invented.  Don't  you, 
Cousin  Franklin  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  do,"  said  Franklin,  emphatic- 
ally. 

And  she  knew  that  he  meant  it. 

Then  Cousin  Marcia  tore  her  first 
valentine  into  tiny  fragments  and  scat- 
tered them  to  the  winds. — Antony  E. 
Anderson.  

Gems  of  Thought. 


There  is  a  politeness  of  the  heart, 
and  it  is  allied  to  love.  It  produces 
the  most  agreeable  politeness  of  de- 
meanor.— Goethe. 

Activity  is  only  beautiful  when  it  is 
holy;  that  is  to  say,  when  it  is  spent  in 
the  service  of  that  which  passeth  not 
away. — Amiel's  Journal. 

It  is  in  his  own  most  vigorous  and 
noble  action  that  man  feels  within  him- 
self, as  it  were,  the  very  pulse  of  the 
divine  energy.  —George  S.  Merrian. 

The  mind  requires  not,  like  an 
earthen  vessel,  to  be  kept  full;  con- 
venient food  and  aliment  only  will  in- 
flame it  with  a  desire  of  knowledge 
and  an  ardent  love  of  truth. — Plutarch. 

God  having  designed  man  for  a 
sociable  creature,  made  him  not  only 
with  an  inclination  and  under  the 
necessity  to  have  fellowship  with  those 
of  his  own  kind,  but  furnished  him  also 
with  language,  which  was  to  be  the 
great  instrument  and  cementer  of 
society. — Locke. 

Moral  energy  grows  with  the  obsta- 
cles against  which  it  is  measured;  and 
the  putting  forth  of  moral  energy  as 
the  purpose  of  our  lives  is  the  highest 
exemplification  of  humanity.  When 
we  put  forth  the  highest  moral  energy, 
then  we  touch  the  stars  of  life.— Felix 
Adler. 

Man  postpones  or  remembers.  He 
does  not  live  in  the  present,  but  with 
reverted  eye  laments  the  past,  or, 
heedless  of  the  riches  that  surround 
bin,  stands  on  tiptoe  to  foresee  the 
future.  He  cannot  be  happy  and 
strong  until  he,  too,  lives  with  nature 
in  the  present,  above  time. — Emerson. 

A  man  only  understands  what  is  akin 
to  something  already  existing  in  him- 
self. We  are  all  visionaries,  and  what 
we  see  is  our  soul  in  things.  We  re- 
ward ourselves  and  punish  ourselves 
without  knowing  it,  so  that  all  appears 
to  change  when  we  change. 
Every  soul  has  its  climate,  or  rather 
is  a  climate. — Amiel's  Journal. 
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Fashion  Notes. 


Narrow  chinchilla  borders  trim  some 
of  the  simple  but  elegant  costumes 
being  prepared  for  Lenten  wear  this 
season. 

Black  satin  blouses  are  very  fash- 
ionable, and  if  smartly  made  up  give 
considerable  style  to  the  gown,  espe- 
cially if  a  girdle  of  the  satin,  enriched 
with  gold  and  jeweled  buckles,  be 
added.  These  are  much  newer  than 
any  of  the  host  of  shot  or  flowered  silks 
so  very  long  in  fashion. 

The  spring  shades  of  blue  are  Roman, 
hyacinth,  silver,  Napoleon  and  barbeau 
or  blue  bottle.  The  greens  are  in  many 
tints  with  fanciful  titles  that  have  clear 
emerald  tints,  and  also  the  deep  Rus- 
sian green,  becoming  to  so  many  women, 
willow,  the  golden  green  tint,  and  leaf 
in  three  different  shades.  Gismonda 
again  appears,  the  purple  slightly 
deeper  than  that  of  Parma  violet,  and 
much  like  the  amethyst  are  plum 
shades  that  have  been  so  popular  in 
costume  cloth  and  millinery  this  winter. 

A  recent  trousseau  includes  a  lovely 
gown  of  perforated  cloth.  The  color  of 
the  cloth  is  daffodil  yellow,  the  braided 
design  about  the  open  work  pattern  is 
done  in  a  deeper  shade  of  yellow,  and 
the  underlining  is  of  pearl  white  satin. 
The  gown  is  simply  made  and  trimmed 
with  ecru  lace  and  Parma  violet  velvet. 

A  neglige  in  the  same  outfit  consists 
of  a  loose  robe  of  ciel-blue  silk  entirely 
veiled  with  white  lace.  It  is  trimmed 
by  a  flat  collar  of  blue  velvet,  laid  over 
a  border  of  ermine,  and  at  the  bust 
this  collar  becomes  a  long  stole,  reach- 
ing to  the  hem  of  the  skirt.  The  large 
Dceud  on  the  bust  is  also  a  fashion 
effectively  used  on  negliges  and  tea 
gowns,  and  presents  a  convenient  way 
of  arranging  a  full  front. 

One  or  two  of  the  shades  in  green 
and  blue,  the  tawny  bronzes  called 
Siam,  and  the  rich,  golden  Cleopatra 
dyes  in  russet,  brown  and  tan,  are 
among  the  most  attractive  colors  in 
broadcloth,  ladies'  cloth  and  similar 
fabrics  used  for  day  costumes  this 
winter. 

Many  new  cloth  gowns  are  shirred 
all  about  and  down  below  the  hips. 
Some  of  them  are  even  so  gathered  at 
intervals  as  to  divide  the  whole  length 
of  the  petticoat  iDto  bands  of  shir- 
rings,  interspersed  with  puffs,  the 
whole  finished  off  by  a  ruffle  at  the 
bottom. 

The  ribbon  going  twice  about  the 
neck  and  then  tying  in  front  in  a  bow, 
or  preferably  a  four-in-hand,  has 
evolved  into  elaborate  silk  ties,  with 
plaited  or  ruffled  ends,  which  are  so 
knotted  that  one  end  is  above  the 
other,  and  both  show.  In  this  same 
class  are  the  plaid  and  striped  ribbons 
and  ties  which  grow  more  and  more 
plentiful  as  spring  approaches,  al- 
though just  now  the  stripes  are  in  the 
ascendant. 

Among  pretty  things  in  lingerie  is 
the  house  jacket — tea  jacket  or  break- 
fast sacque,  whatever  you  may  choose 
to  call  it — and  it  is  prettier  than  ever 
this  season  and  more  varied  in  style. 
Nun's  veiling,  silk,  fine  nainsook,  lawn 
and  French  flannels  are  the  materials 
employed.  Nun's  veiling  in  pale  blue 
silk,  plaited,  makes  a  pretty  sacque. 
The  plaits  meet  in  the  middle  of  the 
back,  where  they  fall  a  little  below  the 
ribbon  belt,  which  fastens  at  either 
side  with  a  bow.  The  front,  which  is 
all  plaits,  is  several  inches  longer  than 
the  back  and  hangs  loose  from  the 
shoulders.  Around  the  shoulder  is  a 
fichu  of  white  chiffon  with  wide,  very 
creamy  lace  on  the  edge,  which  falls  in 
points  to  the  hem  in  front.  Some  of 
these  jackets  have  a  blouse  in  front 
and  fit  in  at  the  sides  ;  others  hang 
loose  from  a  yoke,  which  is  striped 
with  insertion.  The  daintiest  of  all  is 
a  sacque  of  fine  white  lawn,  striped  all 
over,  sleeves  and  all,  with  lace  inser- 
tion, and  finished  with  a  jabot  in  front. 
The  sleeves  are  full  and  straight  in  a 
sort  of  cape  fashion,  which  is  especially 
pretty  for  warm  weather. 

It  is  prophesied  that  black  taffeta 
will  be  very  popular  for  spring  gowns, 
with  elaborate  trimmings  of  lace  and 
velet  ribbon.    Pretty  skirts  of  black 


taffeta,  to  wear  with  fancy  waists,  are 
seen  now,  and  the  decorations  are  often 
narrow  ruffles  of  the  same  set  on  to 
form  a  round  pointed  overskirt,  ar- 
ranged around  the  skirt  in  festoons  or 
up  and  down  the  front  seams,  spread- 
ing out  separately  toward  the  bottom, 
where  they  extend  all  around. 

It  is  plain  to  be  seen  that  what  is 
popular  style  with  cashmere  and  em- 
press cloth  suits  will  become  a  rage 
when  cotton  dresses  are  worn. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Domestic  Hints. 


Tripe  Fritters.  —  Boil  fresh  tripe 
till  tender,  or  use  nice  slices  of  pickled 
tripe.  Prepare  a  batter  of  one  egg, 
one  cupful  of  milk,  a  teaspoonful  of 
baking  powder,  a  pinch  of  salt,  and 
flour  to  make  stiff  as  batter  cakes. 
Salt  and  pepper  the  tripe,  dip  the 
slices  in  the  batter,  and  fry  in  hot  lard. 
Finer  than  fish  for  a  winter  breakfast. 

Nougat. — Put  one  pound  of  granu- 
lated sugar  into  an  iron  skillet  and 
stir  constantly  until  melted  and  an 
amber  color.  Have  ready  one  and  a 
half  cups  of  shelled  almonds,  or  any 
nuts  desired,  which  have  been  warmed 
in  a  slow  oven.  When  the  sugar  is  all 
melted  and  an  amber  color,  add  the 
nuts,  stir  until  mixed  and  pour  without 
delay  into  a  greased  pan. 

Dolly  Varden  Cake. — The  whites 
of  three  eggs  with  one  teacupful  pow- 
dered sugar  and  half  a  teacupful  of 
butter;  two  teacupfuls  flour  with  one 
and  a  half  teaspoonfuls  baking  powder. 
Cream  the  butter  and  sugar,  add  the 
eggs,  mix  in  the  flour  with  half  a  tea- 
cupful of  milk,  and  flavor  with  lemon. 
Make  a  frosting  of  the  yolks  of  the 
eggs  and  one  teacupful  of  sugar. 

English  Plum  Pudding  — Three 
cupfuls  of  flour,  one  cupful  of  bread 
crumbs,  two  and  one-half  cupfuls  of 
beef  suet,  chopped  very  fine,  four  cup- 
fuls of  raisins,  stoned  and  chopped,. four 
cupfuls  of  currants,  picked,  washed 
and  dried,  two  cupfuls  of  sugar,  two 
ounces  of  citron,  chopped  fine,  the  juice 
of  one  lemon  and  four  beaten  eggs. 
Dredge  a  pudding  cloth  with  flour,  put 
in  the  pudding,  tie  loosely,  plunge  in 
boiling  water  and  boil  for  eight  hours. 

Washington  Oysters  (in  Chafing 
Dish). — Put  fifty  fine  large  oysters, 
with  their  liquor,  in  a  large  dish.  Season 
them  well  with  salt  and  pepper.  Chop 
a  nice  tender  head  of  celery  very  fine; 
add  it  to  the  oysters;  next  add  a  blade 
of  mace.  Cover  the  top  of  the  oysters 
with  little  flecks  of  butter,  then  pour 
in  half  a  pint  of  sherry.  Put  the  cover 
of  the  chafing  dish  on,  light  the  alcohol 
lamp  under  the  chafing  dish  and  let  the 
mixture  cook  till  the  edges  of  the  oys- 
ters curl;  then  extinguish  the  flame  and 
serve  the  oysters  in  soup  plates. 

Rice  and  Fruit  Pudding. — Wash  a 
small  quantity  of  rice  and  put  in  a  pie 
dish  in  the  oven  with  a  little  water. 
When  the  water  has  evaporated,  add 
to  the  rice  a  small  quantity  of  milk, 
stir  it  and  put  it  again  in  the  oven, 
stirring  it  now  and  again  until  it  is 
soft  and  add  more  milk  if  required.  A 
little  sweet  cream  stirred  in  will  be 
found  an  improvement.  Fill  a  pie  dish 
almost  full  of  whatever  fruit  you  pre- 
fer, sweeten  it  well  and  then  lay  the 
rice  unevenly  over  it  in  handfuls.  Put 
it  into  the  oven,  bake  until  the  rice  is 
brown  and  serve. 

Stewed  Kidney. — This  receipt  is 
from  a  correspondent  to  Harper's: 
Soak  two  nice  beef  kidneys  in  cold 
water  one  hour,  then  with  a  very  sharp 
knife  cut  them  in  small  pieces,  taking 
care  to  reject  all  fat  and  gristle.  While 


cutting  the  kidneys  throw  each  bit  as 
cut  into  cold  water.  Wash  them  well, 
and  put  them  in  a  saucepan  with  a  pint 
of  cold  water  to  each  kidney.  Slice  a 
small  onion,  add  also  two  bay  leaves, 
two  or  three  sprigs  of  parsley,  and 
celery  stalks  if  you  have  them.  If  not, 
add  instead  a  teaspoonful  of  celery 
seed  and  two  or  three  cloves.  Skim 
when  it  boils  up;  then  cover  and  boil 
slowly  three  hours.  Turn  into  a  dish. 
The  next  morning  make  a  roux  of  a 
tablespoonful  of  butter  and  flour,  and 
heat  thoroughly.  Season  with  salt, 
pepper,  Worcestershire  sauce  and 
lemon  juice.  Serve  very  hot  with  bits 
of  lemon. 

Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


The  oil  left  from  sardines  is  an  excel- 
lent substitute  for  butter  in  fishballs. 

To  prevent  a  mould  in  ink  infuse  a 
piece  of  salt  the  size  of  a  hazelnut  in 
each  quart. 

In  frying  croquettes,  roll  in  bread 
crumbs;  but  in  baked  croquettes,  roll 
the  last  time  in  well-buttered  crumbs. 

All  beans  and  leguminous  vegetables 
should  be  cooked  with  the  cover  half  off 
the  stewpan  in  order  to  be  digestible. 

When  the  taste  of  the  cook  has  be- 
come vitiated  by  the  tasting  of  many 
dishes  a  swallow  of  milk  will  restore 
the  delicacy  to  the  palate,  so  says  an 
old  authority  on  cuisine. 

A  good  way  to  clean  silk  consists  in 
sponging  it  with  equal  parts  of  black 
tea  and  vinegar.  Shake  the  silk  until 
it  is  nearly  dry,  whereupon  press  it 
with  an  iron  that  is  half  hot. 

A  very  good  way  to  test  whether 
sheets  are  damp  or  not  is  to  place  an 
ordinary  tumbler  between  the  sheets 
for  a  little  while,  and  if  the  bed  is  damp 
traces  of  moisture  will  appear  on  the 
inside  of  the  glass. 

Women  who  travel  much  not  infre- 
quently find  their  skirts  spotted  with 
train  oil,  and  bicyclists  suffer  similarly 
from  a  too  generous  lubricating  of 
their  wheels.  Cold  water  and  soap  will 
be  found  much  more  effectual  in  remov- 
ing traces  of  this  sort  of  accident  than 
the  more  usual  application  of  hot  wa- 
ter, as  that  is  quite  likely  to  "set"  the 
grease. 

Spots  or  marks  on  woolen  gowns  are 
easily  removed  by  rubbing  them  well 
with  a  cake  of  magnesia.  Hang  the 
gown  away  for  a  day  or  two,  and  then 
brush  thoroughly.  If  the  spot  has  not 
entirely  disappeared,  repeat  the  pro- 
cess. Other  gowns  besides  those  of 
wool  can  often  be  cleaned  by  this 
means,  and  laces  that  are  slightly 
soiled  are  freshened  by  rubbing  them 
well  with  magnesia  and  allowing  it  to 
remain  on  the  lace  for  a  short  time. 

If  the  fat  begins  to  foam  in  cooking 
croquettes,  fishballs  or  doughnuts  it  is 
a  sign  that  the  temperature  is  too  low. 
Stop  the  frying  for  a  few  moments  and 
pull  the  kettle  to  the  front  of  the  range 
until  the  proper  temperature  is 
reached.  When  the  fat  begins  to 
smoke  drop  in  a  bit  of  bread.  If  it 
browns  while  you  count  sixty  with  the 
ticking  of  the  clock  it  is  hot  enough  for 
doughnuts  and  potatoes;  but  for  cro- 
quettes, oysters  and  fishballs  it  should 
be  hot  enough  to  brown  the  bread 
while  counting  forty. 

The  defacing  of  the  polished  wooden 
edges  of  the  bathtub  by  brushes,  soap 
and  other  articles  laid  upon  it  can 
readily  be  avoided  by  the  use  of  a  con- 
venient receptacle  for  such  things,  fitly 
named  a  bathtub  tray.  It  is  made  of 
perforated  white  enameled  zinc  of  suit- 
able size,  and  bound  around  the  edge 
with  a  slat  of  nicely  finished  hardwood, 
thus  making  a  framework  about  two 


f  Much  Pleased 


S3  Granite  Stale  Evaporator  Co.  Rock  Hill,  S.  C,  May  34,  1897. 

9j        Gentlemen: — 1  am  very  ninth  pleased  with  the  Granite  State  Feed  Cooker  and 
ir  Heater.  Yours  very  truly.  A.  H.  WHITE. 

Vice-President  American  lierkshire  Association. 
25  gallon,  $12;  50  gallon,  $17;  100  gallon,  $24. 
">   GRANITE  STATE  EVAPORATOR  CO., 
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inches  deep.  Fastened  to  the  sides  of 
this  frame  are  supporting  arms  of  the 
same  kind  of  wood,  sufficiently  long  to 
reach  across  any  bathtub.  In  this  tray 
can  be  placed  all  cleaning  materials. 

The  yolks  of  eggs  dry  almost  as  soon 
as  they  come  in  contact  with  the  air, 
but  if  dropped  at  once  into  a  cup  of 
cold  water  will  keep  in  good  condition 
in  the  refrigerator  for  three  or  four 
days. 

A  piece  of  ice  will  keep  some  time  if 
laid  on  a  piece  of  muslin  which  is  tied 
over  a  bowl  tight  enough  so  that  the 
ice  cannot  touch  the  sides  or  bottom. 
Then  tie  another  cloth  over  the  top. 
The  water  from  the  melting  ice  is  below 
and  does  not  accelerate  the  melting,  as 
it  would  if  the  ice  were  standing  in  it. 

Here  is  a  good  way  to  clean  carpets 
without  taking  them  up:  Sweep  thor- 
oughly first;  then  put  two  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  ammonia  in  a  pail  of  water,  and 
with  a  brush,  not  too  stiff,  scrub  the 
carpet  carefully.  Wipe  with  a  cloth; 
change  the  water  frequently.  Open  all 
the  windows  and  doors  until  the  carpet 
dries.    It  will  not  take  long. 

To  keep  hair  brushes  in  good  condi- 
tion proceed  in  the  following  manner: 
Have  two  dishes  which  contain,  say,  a 
quart  of  water;  add  a  dessert  spoonful 
of  ammonia.  Now  take  the  brushes, 
one  by  one,  and  keep  dipping  the  bris- 
tles up  and  down  in  the  water  (being 
careful  not  to  wet  the  backs),  and  in  a 
minute  or  two  the  dirt  and  dust  will 
come  out  of  them  as  if  by  magic.  Now 
dip  up  and  down  several  times  in  the 
second  dish  containing  the  clean  water 
to  rinse  them,  shake  well,  and  place  to 
drain  across  a  rack  or  towel  horse.  No 
soap  is  needed,  and  no  rubbing  with 
the  hands. 

Doughnuts  or  fritters  are  much 
better  fried  in  dripping  than  in  lard. 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

GOMBAULT'S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


1  Safe  Speedy  and  Posltl?*  Cure 
The  Safest,  Beat  BLISTER  ever  need.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horace 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIR  INC-  impossible  to  produce  tear  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction! 
Price  $ 1 .50  per  bottle.    Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  chargea  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  Its  use.  „  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  O. 


"  FARMERS  "  KIT  OF  TOOLS. 


nee  ais"  pi«tEr5j. 


PRICE  IB3/5  COMPLETE.  Strictly  Net  Cash. 
The  Most  Complete  Kit  Ever  Offered  at  the  Price. 

HOOKER 
16-18  Drumxo  Street, 


CO., 

San  Francisco. 


TO  ORCHARD  MEN  AND  SPECULATORS. 

A  valuable  orchard  property,  nearly  In  lull  bear- 
ing. In  0  e  of  the  best  fruit  sections  In  the  State,  for 
sale.  Noted  for  the  Quantity  and  duality  of  Its  apri- 
cots. Owner  non-resident.  Four  years  ago  It  could 
not  have  been  bought  for  less  than  1250  per  acre. 
Everything  In  first-class  condition.  Fair  output  for 
this  season.  $i>000.  Only  purchasers  who  have  cash 
and  mean  business  need  apply.  No  agents  or  trad- 
ing.  Address  Box  66,  this  office. 
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Petrified  Forest  Protection. 


Land  Commissioner  Hermann  is  at 
work  on  a  special  report  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  recommending 
that  a  forest  reserve  be  made  out  of  the 
petrified  forest  of  Arizona. 

Recent  reports  received  by  the 
Interior  Department  about  the  condi- 
tion of  this  forest  indicate  that  it  is 
rapidly  being  used  up  for  commercial 
purposes,  and,  unless  the  Government 
steps  in  to  stop  the  despoilment,  the 
whole  forest,  which  is  one  of  the  great- 
est natural  curiosities  in  the  world, 
will  disappear.  There  is  now  building 
in  Denver  a  hotel,  all  the  walls  of  which 
are  to  be  faced  with  the  silicified  wood 
to  be  taken  from  the  forest,  and  all  the 
tables  for  the  hotel  are  also  to  be  made 
of  it.  At  this  rate  of  consumption  it 
would  not  be  long  before  all  the  petri- 
fied wood  would  be  used  up.  Commis- 
sioner Hermann  thinks  that  there  is 
immediate  necessity  for  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Department.  It  is  his 
opinion  the  best  way  in  which  the 
forest  can  be  preserved  is  to  make  it  a 
forest  reserve. 

The  forest  is  located  near  Holbrook, 
in  Apache  county,  Arizona.  The  larg- 
est and  finest  specimens  of  silicified 
wood  in  the  world  are  taken  from  it. 
Whole  trunks  of  trees  and  stumps  with 
portions  of  the  roots  are  found  there, 
converted  into  stone  as  dense  and  hard 
as  the  finest  agate.  Every  cell  and 
every  fiber  of  the  former  wood  is  pre- 
served in  stone.  A  forest  of  trees 
appears  to  have  been  entombed  in  the 
rocks  and  to  have  been  preserved  by  a 
slow  process  of  replacement  by  silica 
from  solutions  permeating  the  bed. 
Subsequently  the  surrounding  sedi- 
ments were  washed  away  but  the  en- 
during fossils  of  the  trees  remained. 

Tons  upon  tons  of  specimens  have 
been  taken  away  by  collectors  and 
dealers.  A  company  has  been  formed 
in  South  Dakota  for  cutting  and  polish- 
the  stone  for  architectual  and  decora- 
tive work.  Sections  of  these  trees, 
4  feet  in  diameter,  and  large  enough 
for  the  tops  of  tables,  have  been  cut 
and  polished.  Many  specimens  were 
shown  at  the  Paris  Exposition,  where 
they  were  greatly  admired  for  the 
perfect  preservation  of  every  detail  of 
structure  of  the  wood,  for  the  very 
high  polish,  and  for  the  exquisite  inter- 
blending  of  colors  in  the  mass,  due  to 
the  presence  of  various  oxides  in  the 
original  silicifying  solutions.  No  other 
country  in  the  world,  it  is  claimed,  can 
send  to  the  lapidary  such  magnificent 
raw  material  of  this  nature  as  the 
petrified  forests  of  Arizona  afford.  Not 
even  the  imperial  works  at  Ekaterin- 
burg, in  Russia,  with  their  wealth  of 
kalkansto  jasper,  massive  malachite, 
and  other  superb  ornamental  stones, 
can  rival  the  beauty  of  the  agatized 
wood  of  Arizona. 

Commissioner  Hermann  is  confident 
that  Secretary  Bliss  will  agree  with 
him,  when  the  facts  are  brought  to  his 
attention,  of  the  wisdom  of  making 
some  provision  to  protect  this  wonder- 
ful curiosity  from  despoilment. 


Kaffir  Corn  as  Poultry  Feed. 


"O,  mamma,  do  Christians  eat 
preachers  just  like  the  cannibals  do  ?  " 
"  Why,  no,  my  child.  What  put  that 
notion  into  your  head?"  "I  heard 
Mrs.  Deekon  say  that  she  was  going  to 
have  her  minister  for  lunch." — Brook- 
lyn Life. 

"Here  is  one  for  you,"  said  the 
managing  editor.  "For  me?"  re- 
sponded the  society  editor.  "Strictly. 
A  young  moman  wants  to  know  who 
should  keep  up  the  payments  on  the 
rin^  when  the  engagement  is  broken." 
Cincinnati  Enquirer. 


Hi-ware  of  Ointments  for  Catarrh  That  Con- 
tain Mercery, 

As  mercury  will  surely  destroy  the  sense  of  smell 
and  cimpletely  derange  the  whole  system  when 
entering  it  through  the  mucous  surfaces.  Such 
artie'es  should  never  be  used  except  on  prescrip- 
tions from  reputable  physicians,  as  the  damage 
they  will  do  is  tenfold  to  the  good  you  can  pc  ssi- 
bly  derive  from  tbem.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure,  man  :- 
fabtured  by  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co.,  Toled",  O.,  con- 
tains no  mercury,  and  is  taken  internally,  acting 
directly  upon  the  blo  d  and  mucous  surfaces  of 
the  system  In  buying  Rail's  Catarrh  Cure  be 
sure  you  get  the  genuite.  It  is  taken  internally, 
and  made  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  by  F.J.Cheney  &  Co. 
Testimonials  free. 

Sold  bv  druggists,  price  75c.  per  bottle. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


Kaffir  corn  has  practically  the  same 
feeding  value  as  Indian  corn.  In  our 
feeding  experiments,  we  have  found 
that,  pound  for  pound,  it  is  equivalent 
to  corn  for  fattening  hogs  and  steers. 
For  feeding  dairy  cows  and  poultry  it 
has  the  same  merits  and  defects  as  In- 
dian corn.  It  is  a  fattening  food,  and 
to  produce  the  best  results  in  egg  or 
milk  yield  it  must  be  fed  with  some  other 
food  rich  in  protein.  We  have  had  good 
results  in  milk  production  by  feeding 
alfalfa  and  Kaffir  corn  combined  in  the 
proportion  of  twenty  pounds  of  alfalfa 
to  ten  pounds  Kaffir  corn.  If  it  is  nec- 
essary to  feed  corn  fodder,  prairie  hay 
or  Kaffir  corn  fodder  for  roughness  to 
dairy  cows  when  Kaffir  corn  is  the 
grain  feed,  the  best  results  can  only  be 
obtained  by  adding  to  the  Kaffir  corn 
bran,  oil  meal,  cottonseed  meal  or  glu- 
ten meal.  Kaffir  corn  fed  alone  in  large 
quantities  to  poultry  will  fatten  them, 
and,  if  the  best  egg  production  is  de- 
sired, hens  having  Kaffir  corn  should 
also  be  given  ground  meat,  table  scraps 
or  bran.  The  method  of  feeding  is  a 
matter  of  convenience.  The  heads  can 
be  cut  off  and  thrown  to  the  poultry  or 
the  threshed  grain  may  be  fed.  The 
hens  will  get  more  exercise  if  made  to 
thresh  the  grain.  One  of  our  best 
farmers  draws  a  load  of  Kaffir  corn, 
untopped,  and  leaves  it  on  the  wagon 
near  the  poultry  house.  The  hens 
scratch  out  what  grain  they  want  dur- 
ing the  day,  and  the  following  morning 
the  fodder  is  thrown  to  the  cows.  This 
method  gives  good  returns  with  little 
labor.— Prof.  H.  M.  Cottrell,  Kansas 
Experiment  Station. 


A  Woman's  Burden. 

From  the  Evening  Xeirs,  Detroit,  Mich. 

The  women  of  to-day  are  not  as  strong  as 

their  grandmothers. 

They  are  bearing  a  burden  iu  silence  that 
grows  heavier  day  by  day;  that  is  sapping 
their  vitality,  clouding  their  happiness, 
weighing  them  down  with  the  woe  of  ill 
health. 

Mrs.  Alexander  B.  Clark,  of  417  Michigan 
Avenue,  Detroit,  is  a  typical  woman  of  to- 
day. A  wife  with  such  ambition  as  only  a 
loving  wife  can  have.  But  the  joys  of  her  life 
were  marred  by  the  existence  of  disease. 

Suffering  as  thousands  of  her  sisters  have 
suffered,  she  almost  despaired  of  life  and  yet 
she  was  cured. 

She  wants  others  to  profit  by  her  expe- 
rience: to  grow  well;  to  enjoy  health;  to  be 
as  happy  as  she  is. 

"For  five  years  I  suffered  from  ovarian 
trouble,"  is  Mrs.  Clark's  own  version  of  the 
story.  "  I  was  not  free  one  single  day  from 
headache  and  intense  twitching  pains  in  my 
neck  and  shoulders. 

"  For  months  at  a  time  I  would  be  confined 
to  my  bed. 

"At  times  black  spots  would  appear  before 
my  eyes  and  1  would  become  blind.  My 
nerves  were  in  such  a  state  that  a  step  on  the 
floor  unsettled  me. 

"  Eminent  doctors,  skillful  nurses,  the  best 
food  and  medicine  all  failed.  Then  I  con- 
sented to  an  operation.  That,  too,  failed  and 
they  said  another  was  necessary.  After  the 
second  I  was  worse  than  ever  and  the  world 
was  darker  than  before. 

"It  was  then  I  heard  of  Dr.  Williams'  Pink 
Pills  for  Pale  People. 

"I  beard  that  they  had  cured  cases  like 
mine  and  I  tried  them. 

"They  cured  me  I  They  brought  sunshine 
to  my  life  and  filled  my  cup  with  happiness. 
The  headache  is  gone;  the  twitching  is  gone; 
the  nervousness  is  gone ;  the  trembllne  has 
ceased,  and  I  have  gained  twenty-six  pounds. 

"Health  and  strength  is  mine  and  I  am 
thankful  to  Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  for  Pale 
People  for  the  blessing." 

Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  have  proved  a  boon 
to  womankind.  Acting  directly  on  the  blood 
and  nerves,  they  restore  the  requisite  vi- 
tality to  all  parts  of  the  body;  creating  func- 
tional regularity  and  perfect  harmony 
throughout  the  nervous  system. 

The  pallor  of  the  cheeks  is  changed  to  the 
delicate  blush  of  health;  the  eyes  brighten  ; 
the  muscles  grow  elastic,  ambition  is  created 
and  good  health  returns. 


RAISIN  SEEDER  FOR  50  CTS.  £ft 

We  are  tired  of  selling 
dealers  and  waiting  90  days 
for  our  money,  so  we  will 
sell  housekeepers  at  Job- 
bers' prices. 

Send  SO  cents,  and  we 
will  mail  you  postpaid  one 
of  our  best 

Bay  State  Raisin  Seeders. 

(Juaranteed  to  seed  1  lb.  of 
raisins  in  5  minutes.  Simple 
to  operate  and  easy  to  clean. 

Co.,  64  Federal  St.,  Boston , 


An  Klgin  watch  always  has  the  word  •'  Elgin  " 
on  the  works.   Elgin  National  Watch  Co.,  Elgin,  111. 


ONE  HUNDRED  MILLIONS 
OF  DOLLARS  A  YEAR 

THE  DE  LAVAL  CREAM  SEPARATORS 
have  revolutionized  the  Creamery  and  Dairy 
met  hods  of  the  world  since  their  introduction 
fifteen  years  ago.  They  have  increased  the  pr<>- 
ductiveness  of  the  Dairy  industry  fully  One 
Hundred  Millions  of  Dollars  a  year  in  thai  time, 
and  practically  earned  that  much  a  year  for  their 
users.  They  have  l>een  the  "  keystone "  of  modern 
dairying.  They  are  now  used  in  every  country  of 
the  (I  lobe,  and  the  total  mnuber  in  use  is  125,000, 
or  more  than  ten  times  that  of  all  the  one  hundred 
or  more  various  kinds  of  imitating  machines  ever 
made  in  the  different  parts  of  the  earth  combined. 

As  the  De  Laval  machines  were  first,  so  likewise 
tanvc  they  bam  kept  best,  over  keeping  further  in 
tho  lead  through  constant  Improvement  from  year 
to  year.  They  are  now  sufficiently  superior  in  all 
respects  to  nearly  save  their  cost  each  year  of  use 
over  mid  alnive  what  Is  possible  with  any  of  the 
imitating  and  infringing  machines. 

The  Do  Laval  machines  are  made  In  every  con- 
ceivable size  and  style  and  oi>erating  form,  adapted 
to  the  requirements  of  the  dairy  of  one  cow  to  the 
creamery  of  one  thousand  or  more  cows,  at  prices 
running  from  850.  to  $KO0. 
They  are  sold,  as  ever,  on  the  basis  of  their  uwpiallfled  and  guaranteed 
superiority  to  all  other  existing  methods  and  devices. 

Send  for  "  Dairy"  catalogue  No.  257 
or  "Creamery"  catalogue  No.  BQ7 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Western  Offices : 
Randolph  &.  Canal  Sts. 
CHICAGO. 


Ceneral  Offices: 
74  cortlandt  street, 
NEW  YORK. 


Branch  Offices : 
1102  Arch  Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


J 
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IT  IS  VERY  AMUSING 

To  see  how  disparagingly  "  would-be  competitors  "  speak  and  write 
of  the  value  of  Experiment  Station  tests  of  Cream  Separators,  when 
the  tests  show,  as  they  do,  that  the  Improved  United  States  Separator 
do  better  and  more  thorough  separation  than  any  others.  Before 
the  Improved  United  States  Separators  came  on  the  market,  and  the 
"would-be  competitors"  had  some  records,  but  not  so  good  or  so 
many  as  the  Improved  United  States  Separators, have,  they  esteemed 
them  very  highly  and  advertised  them  with  a  great  flourish  of 
trumpets.'  Now  that  the  Improved  United  States  Separator  beats 
them  so  much  they  strive  to  make  dairymen  believe  there  is  no  value 
to  Experiment  Station  records  because  the  "  would-bes  "  are  beaten. 

Examine  the  Records,  some  of  which  we  give  below: 


Ohio, 


Maine,  Feb.  2  0.03 

'•    9  0.04 

Vermont,  Jin.  it    0.01 

"  28  0.02 

"  29  0.03 

"  )o  0.04 

New  Hampshire,  Feb.  18  O.Of 

"    19  0.04 

Massachusetts,  Feb.  10  0.01 

"    12  0.03 

Illinois,  Mir.  12  0.01 

"    is  0.003 

Jan.  15  0.02 

Feb.  »....  0.00 

"   H  0.02 

18  tests  not  over  0.05 

Cornell,  In  21  tests.  Jan.- 7  to  M«r.  18, 

9  showed  only  Trace? 

.4  "   0.03  to  0  05 

Wisconsin,  J.in.  4  0.03 

"  s   0.02 

"  21  0.03 

South  Carolina,  April  21   0.04 

"   24  0.05 

"   30   0  04 

Michigan,  Mir.  10  O.05 

"    10   0.05 

Mav  19   0.06 

Nebraska,      Jin.,  1897,  to  Mir.,  1897   •  0.03 


Minnesota, 


June,  1897,  0.03  0.03  0.C2 

Avenge  of  9  runs        ..  ..0.05 


THE  IMPROVED  UNITED  STATES  SEPARATORS  are  taking  the 
lead  in  all  dairy  sections,  and  this  is  what  makes  the  "would-be  com- 
petitors "  writhe  so  and  talk  against  Experiment  Station  Records. 

Send  for  catalogues,  they  are  furnished  free. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont. 


FRANCIS    SMITH    &  CO., 

 MANUFACTURERS  OF  


FOR    TOU/N    \AJ  f\  T  E£  Ft  WORKS. 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

130  BBALE  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Iron  cut.  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  klnus  of  Tools  sup- 
plied for  making  Pipe.  Estimates  given  when  required.  Are  prepared  for  coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes 
with  Asphaltum. 

L/\STURK/\  BROS., 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Manufacturers  and  Dealers  In 

HARNESS,  SADDLES,  BUGGIES,  CARTS,  WAGONS, 

AND  EVERYTHING  PERTAINING  TO  HORSE  AND  STABLE. 
37  /V\ ARKET  STREET,  nt»oi   the  Ferry. 

Branch  st,>r<-  unci  Factory:  i.-.7.->  MARKET  stkki:  1 ,  bet.  1 1th  and  12th.  BAR  MtANflM'u. 

Special  attention  given  to  country  orders.      WHILE  IN  THE  CITY  call  on  us  and  get  our  prices. 


March  5,  1898. 
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Government    Estimate    of  1897 
Crops. 

The  total  farm  value  of  the  wheat 
crop  of  1897,  according  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  figures,  just  made 
public,  was  $428,547,000  at  the  begin- 
ning of  December,  against  $311,000,000 
one  year  ago,  $238,000,000  two  years 
ago,  and  only  $218,000,000  as  an  aver- 
age for  the  years  1894  and  1893.  The 
crop  was  the  largest  ever  gathered  in 
the  United  States,  with  the  exception 
of  1891,  when  the  aggregate  farm  value 
was  $513,000,000.  The  liberal  yield 
and  the  higher  market  have  done  much 
to  put  wheat  growers  on  their  feet, 
with  the  fair  margin  of  profit  in  many 
sections  well  utilized  in  paying  off 
mortgages  or  making  needed  farm  im- 
provements. The  Government  figures 
place  the  aggregate  farm  value  of  the 
1,900,000,000  bushels  of  corn  at  $500,- 
000,000.  Owing  to  the  very  low  prices 
this  is  a  much  smaller  sum  than  that 
given  for  any  previous  year  for  a  long 
time,  save  1896,  when  it  was  much  the 
same.  After  all,  the  farm  value  of 
corn  in  its  natural  state  is  a  matter  of 
secondary  consideration  to  our  pro- 
gressive farmers,  who  aim  to  profit- 
ably convert  it  into  beef,  pork,  mutton 
and  dairy  products.  The  following 
table  presents  the  final  Government 
figures,  showing  the  area,  yield  and 
average  per  acre  of  the  staple  crops  : 

Acres.  Bushels.  Average. 

Com  80,095,000  1,903,000,000  23.7 

Wheat  39,465,000  530,000,000  13.4 

Oats  25,730,000  699,000,000  27.2 

Rye                1,703,000  27,000,000  15.8 

Barley           2,719,000  67,000,000  24.6 

Potatoes....  2,535,000  164,000,000  64.6 

Hay  42,427,000  *61 ,000,000  *1.44 

♦Tons.   

Coast  Industrial  Notes. 


-Santa  Monica,  Cal.,  is  to  have  a  $500,000 
beet-sugar  factory. 

—In  1897  the  value  of  the  dry  wines  made  in 
this  State  amounted  to  $25,500,000;  brandy, 
$1,000,000;  sweet  wines,  $5,000,000. 

—In  '97  the  St.  Paul  &  Tacoma  Lumber  Co., 
of  Tacoma,  dressed  over  35,000,000  feet  of  lum- 
ber; tfce  Grays  Harbor  Commercial  Co.,  29,- 
000,000  feet. 

—Los  Angeles  contains  the  largest  manu- 
factory of  bee  hives  and  apiarian  supplies 
west  of  the  Missouri  river.  California  pro- 
duces more  and  better  honey  than  any  other 
State  in  the  Union. 

—The  Tacoma,  Wash.,  machine  shops  report 
a  scarcity  of  first-class  machinists.  Good  ma- 
chinists are  paid  from  $3.25  to  $3.50  a  day. 
Machinists,  ship-builders  and  other  skilled 
workers  are  in  demand  on  Puget  Sound. 

—The  Union  Beet  Sugar  Co.  of  San  Fran- 
cisco has  let  a  contract  for  a  $500,000  beet 
sugar  plant  to  be  located  on  the  Goldtree 
tract  near  Santa  Maria,  Cal.  E.  C.  Burr  of 
the  Alameda  Sugar  Co.  is  to  be  manager. 

—Trustees  Los  Angeles  oil  companies  have 
under  contemplation  the  construction  of  a 
tank  steamer  for  transportation  of  crude 
petroleum  to  San  Francisco,  piping  the  oil  to 
San  Pedro,  or  other  available  coast  point. 

—The  Alaska  craze  has  created  an  enormous 
demand  for  coast  vessels,  steam  and  sail,  and 
besides  local  craft,  several  are  on  the  way 
from  the  Atlantic  side.  San  Francisco  and 
Seattle  shipbuilders  are  busy  supplying  the 
demand. 

—It  is  now  proposed  to  build  three  feeders 
for  the  Sierra  road  to  radiate  from  James- 
town, Cal.,  to  be  operated  by  electricity.  The 
three  proposed  roads  would  connect  James- 
town with  Sonora,  Jacksonville  and  the  Stan- 
islaus river. 

—In  reference  to  the  Klondike  business  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Telegraph  Co.  has  decided 
to  lay  an  additional  cable  between  Vancouver 
and  Victoria.  The  company  is  also  stringing 
another  heavy  copper  wire  between  Montreal 
and  Vancouver. 

— The  largest  single  payment  of  customs  at 
Port  Townsend,  Wash.,  for  February,  was 
$46,000,  paid  as  duties  on  14,000  barrels  of 
cement  brought  by  the  British  ship  Wray 
Castle,  to  be  used  on  the  gun  emplacements 
of  the  Marrowstone  point  fortifications. 

— The  gold  of  the  Yukon  is  beginning  to 
yield  up  of  its  treasures  a  small  share  to 
the  public  revenue.  A  remittance  from  Gold 
Commissioner  Fawcett,  at  Dawson,  has  arrived 
at  Ottawa,  amounting  to  $130,000.  Of  this, 
$50,000  was  left  by  two  Scandinavians  named 
Karlson,  brothers,  who  died  of  typhoid  fever 
last  fall.  The  money  is  to  be  forwarded  by 
the  authorities  to  their  father  in  Norway. 
The  $80,000  is  the  proceeds  of  fees.  To  this 
may  be  added  another  $85,000,  which  will 
make  a  total  revenue  from  the  Yukon  of 
$165,000  to  date. 

— Talk  of  an  opposition  steamship  line  be- 
tween South  and  Central  American  ports  and 
San  Francisco  is  revived.  The  Compania  Sud 
American  de  Vapores,  and  the  Pacific  Steam 
Navigation  Co.,  are  said  to  be  considering 
the  venture,  the  former  company  to  leave 
weekly,  touching  at  Coquimbo,  Antofagasta, 
Iquique,  Mollendo  and  Callao,  arriving  at 
Panama  in  ten  days.  Then  the  latter  to  take 
up  the  running,  touching  at  the  principle 
Central  American  and  Mexican  ports,  making 
the  run  to  San  Francisco  in  twelve  days ;  thus 


the  passage  from  Valparaiso  could  be  made 
in  a  little  over  three  weeks. 

— Creamery  butter  being  high  priced  in 
California,  the  market  is  flooded  with 
"process  butter,"  sold  at  a  profit  for  25  cents 
a  pound,  at  which  price  there  would  be  a  loss 
on  creamery  butter.  To  make  this  process 
butter,  odds  and  ends  of  dairy  butter,  diffi- 
cult of  sale,  are  bought  up,  then  melted,  the 
oil  sweetened  by  the  addition  of  some  chemi- 
cals and  churned  with  milk.  This  manufac- 
tured butter  presents  a  good  appearance  and 
tastes  well,  but  it  will  not  keep.  As  this 
product,  however  undesirable  it  may  be,  is 
really  butter  and  not  made  from  animal  fats, 
it  does  not  come  under  the  law  relating  to 
oleomargarine. 


Macbeth  lamp-chimneys 
save  nine-tenths  of  the  cost 
and  all  the  trouble. 

Go  by  the  Index. 

Write  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  Pa 


Most  Useful  Inventions 

within  rive  years  even,  have  been  '  improved"  until 
the  inventor  himself  would  scarcely  recognize  them. 
Pane  Fence  bcaran  so  near  ri^ht  that  after  twelve 
years  its  competitors  are  content  to  imitate  as 
closely  as  they  dare. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


A 


A-AA-A 


STEEL  PICKET  LAWN  FENCE, 


Field  and  Hog  Fence  with  or  without  bottom  cable 
barbed.  M.  M.  S.  Poultry  Fencing.  Lawn  and 
Farm  Steel  Gates  and  Posts. 

UNION  FENCE  CO.  DeKalb,  111. 


What  Fence? 


CYCLONE  FENCE 

'of  course.  It's  the  best  that  your 
i  money  will  buy.  Every  horizontal 
f Strand  Js  a  cable  of  two  heavy 
l  wires.  Cables  take  up  all  their  own 
Jr.*  im tt*i<ttt  and  contraction, 
L  You  can  build  100  rods  In  a  day. 


Cyclone  Fence  Co* 

Holly,  Mich. 


DO  YOU  SUFFER? 

WE  CAN  HELP  YOU. 

Write  to  Us  in  Confidence  and  if  We  Cannot 
Help  Yon  We  Will  Say  So. 

Ten  Years'  Experience  Has  Proven  to  Us  That 
We  Have  the 

GREATEST  MEDICINE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

The  Only  Remedy  Endorsed  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  New  York,  etc.,  etc. 

Write  or  Call  tor  Pamphlet,  "Disease:  Its  Cause 
and  Cure,"  Free  on  Application. 

RADAM'S  MICROBE  KILLER  CO., 

1340  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

—BRANCHES : — 

216  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
44  S.  Second  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

360  Morrison  St.,  Portland,  Or. 

1010  First  Avenue,  Seattle,  Wash. 


nQoth  To  High  Prlce9. 
Ucain  We  hell  direct  to 
the  Farmer  at  Dealer'"  Prices 

16-in.  Sulky  Plows.  »25.  16  in.  S.  B, 
Plows,  19.  Rolling  Coulter,  extra,  J1.60. 
64-T.  Lever  Harrow,  (7.60.  Mowers. 
S29.40,  Riding  Gang  Plows,  »36.  12-16 
Disc  Harrow,  816.  Hay  Rakes,  (11.65. 
S-in.  Wagon,  (39.  Buggies,  Harness, 
Sewing  Machines,  Cider  Mills,  (12.74; 
Corn  Sheller.  J5;  8  Hoe  Drill,  (29  40  ;  6 
Hoe  Drill,  (10.76.  and  1000  other  things 
atone-half  dealer's  prices.  Catalog  free 

Hapgood  Plow  Co.,  Box  117,   Alton,  Ill- 
Ill,  only  Plow  Ftctory  Id  the  U.  S.  i.Uing  direct  to  the  coh.umer. 


GOOD  WHEELS 

MAKE  A  COOD  WACON 

Unless  a  wagon  has  good  wheels  it  Is 
useless,    rl  rftTQIP  STEEL 
THE  tLtlflHIU  WHEELS 

are  good  wheels  and  the  v  make  a  wagon 
last  indefinitely.  They  are  made  high  or 
low,  any  width  of  tire,  to  fit  any  Bkein. 
They  can't  gret  loose,  rot  or  break 
down.  They  lost  always.  Catalog  free 
Electric  Wheel  Co.,  Box  10,  Qulncy  Ills 


POTATOES  T£?.: 

Largest  Seed  POTATO  crowers  in  America.  , 
The  "Hural  New-Yorker"  elves  Solzer's  Early 
tV'Isconsin  a  yield  of  780  bushels  per  acre,  1 
Prices  dirt  cheap.  Our  great  Seed  Book,  1 1  I 
Form  Seed  Samples,  worth  #K>to  iret  a  stort,for  ( 
10c.  pontage.  JOHN  A.Sil./.KK  SEKU  I  0.,Ln<:ro«»e,WI«.l 

|-ij-ij^rvvvvvvyvvv*ii**ii**ir*"  — 


THE  RECORDS  SHOW  CURES  OF 

Rheumatism 


BY  THE  USE  OF  ST.  JACOBS  OIL  OF  CHRONIC  CRIPPLES  AND  OF  BED-RIDDEN 
INFLAMMATORY  CASES.    THERE'S  NO  DENYING,  IT  CURES. 


Don't  Be-  Careless. 

Don't  guess  what  your  cows  are  doing,  but  KNOW. 
Don't  think  your  cows  are  all  right  when  you  can  KNOW. 
Don't  use  an  inaccurate  Babcock  Test. 

Don't  let  your  creamery  man  skin  you;  keep  a  check  on  him. 
Send  to  us  for  a  first-class  ten-dollar 

INo-Tin  Babcock  Test 

and  let  your  creamery  man  know  that  you  have  it.    Let  six 
of  you  club  together  and  get  six  machines  for  fifty  dollars. 
They  are  well  made — regular  life  lasters. 

Elgin  /VYfg.  Co.,  Elgin,  111. 

WE  PAY  FREIGHT™  your  station 

We  have  adopted  the  principle  of  selling  direct  to 
the  farmer,  paying  the  freight,  thereby  saving  him  all 
the  middle  man's  profit. 

ADVANCE  FENCE 


Is  sold  at  a  price  that  ma  kes  it  cheaper  than  the  use  of 
ANY  HAND  FENCE  MACHINE  M  ADE.   It  is  tin- . 

FnllAI  TO  All  and  the  SUPERIOR  OF  MA\Y3ffiSj 

CyUHL  I  U  MLL  woven  wire  fences  on  the  market.  .^JaSf 


NOTHING  SKIMPED— everything  THE  REST. 

Remember,  it's  sold  only  direct  to  the 
Extra  Special  discount  and  circulars 


Remember,  it's  sold  only  direct  totheformer.  Adyance  CO.,  5  I  Old  St.,  PeONa,  III. 


WRITE 
FOR 
CATALOGUE 
NO.  15. 


Jackson's 

GAS 

 AND  

OIL 
ENGINES. 


Cross-Compound  Steam  Engines  and  "Whirlpool"  Centrifugal  Pumps 

For  Irrigation,  Drainage,  Dredging,  Mining,  Etc.     Capacities  from  50  to  50,000 

Gallons  Per  Minute. 

BYRON    JACKSON    mACHIINE  WORKS, 
625  Sixth  Street  San  Francisco. 


Machine  Works 

to  183-185-187  FREMONT  STREET, 

Where,  with  Enlarged  and  Increased  Facilities, 
V  they  are  better  than  ever  prepared  to  do 

Jr*   First  -  Class    machine*  U/ork 

jftfc  Promptly,  and  at  Reasonable  Prices,  and  will 

"'IllBlPP'l  continue  the  manufacture  of 

JB  Thomson  &  Evans  Steam  Pumps, 

Deep  Well  Pumps,  Power  Pnmps,  Etc., 

Also  Marine  Engines,  Ship  and  Steamboat  Work, 
Pipe  Cutting,  General  Jobbing  and  Repairing. 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co., 

PATENT  SOLICITORS, 

330  MARKET  STREET,     =     SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old  experienced 
first-class  agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  associates  and  agents  in  Washington  and  the  capi- 
tal cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
brary, and  record  of  original  cases  in  our  office,  we  have  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can 
be  offered  home  inventors  by  other  agencies.  The  information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful 
practice  before  the  Office,  and  the  frequent  examination  of  patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  patentability  of  inventions  brought  before  us,  enables  us  to  give  advice  which  will 
save  inventors  the  expense  of  applying  for  patents  upon  inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  and 
advice  sent  free  on  receipt  of  postage.  Address  DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents,  330  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Krogh  Manufacturing:  Co., 

WORKS :   9  TO  IT  STEVENSON  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Irrigation  Machinery  a  Specialty. 

GENERAL    CONTRACTORS  FOR 

nining,  Water  Works  &  Hydraulic 
flachinery. 

Corliss  Steam  Engines,  Automatic  High-Speed  Engines, 
Link  Chain,  Elevators,  Centrifugal  Pumps,  Wind  mi  is, 
Horse  Powers,  Hollers,  Pipe,  Fittings,  Etc. 

8-INCH  CKNTRIFUGAL  POMP.  SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 
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List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Reported  by  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.,  Pioneer 
Patent  Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  FEBRUARY  15,  1898. 

599,137.— Carrying    Apparatus  —  J.  Anderson, 

Walla  Walla,  Wash, 
a'.i'.i  -Ml.— Car  Fender— H.  W.  ISodeinan,  S.  F. 
599  217.— Tree  Puller— E.  P.  Boden,  Santa  Clara, 

Cal 

599,161.— Sash  Holder— L.  H.  Bowman,  Walla 

Walla,  Wash. 
599,138— Fishing  Reel  —  F.  J.  Boyle,  Tacoma, 

Wash. 

599.226.— Bottle  Stopper— J.  A.  Donahue,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.  _ 

599,171  —Rolling  Pin  —  A.  B.  Fowler,  Shelton, 
Wash. 

599,143.— Bicycle  Lock— J.  J.  Hall,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

598,988— Excavator— F.    H.    Heath,  Tacoma. 

Wash. 

599,040.— Thrust  Bearing— F.  H.  Heath,  Tacoma, 

Wash. 

598,937.— Trolley— C.  H.  Johnson,  Elmhurst,  Cal. 
599,243.— Table—  G.  J.  Kllngler,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 
599.251.— Sash  Hinge— H.  M.  Pitman,  S.  F. 
599,259.— Spring  Gear— S.    Q.    Saunders,  New 
Bridge,  Ogn. 

28,281.— Design— Spoon  Handle— H.  J.  Klumpp, 

Portland,  Ogn. 
28,300.— Design— Harp  Guitar  Frame— C.  Knut- 

sen,  Port  Townsend,  Wash. 

Note.— Plain  and  Certified  Copies  of  D.S.  and  For- 
eign patents  obtained  by  Dewey.  Strong&Co.,  by  mall 
or  telegraphic  order.  American  and  Foreign  patents 
secured,  and  general  patent  business  transacted 
with  perfect  security,  at  reasonable  rates,  aud  in 
the  shortest  possible  time. 


Notices  of  Recent  Patents. 


Among  the  patents  recently  obtained 
through  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific 
Press  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency,  the 
following  are  worthy  of  special  mention: 

Automatic  Pressure  Equalizing  Beer 
Faucet.— F.  W.  Shields,  L.  A.  Spinelli  and 
C.  R.  Martin  of  San  Jose,  Cal.  No.  598,579. 
Dated  Feb.  8,  1S98.  This  invention  relates  to 
an  improved  device  for  drawing  beer.  It  con- 
sists of  a  means  for  automatically  reducing 
and  equalizing  the  pressure  from  the  cask  to 
the  receptacle  so  that  beer  or  other  efferves- 
cent liquid  can  be  drawn  at  all  times  under  a 
regulated  pressure,  thus  avoiding  the  great 
mass  of  foam  or  froth  which  is  caused  by  the 
escape  of  gas  from  the  liquid  when  drawn  in 
the  ordinary  manner.  The  device  is  so  con- 
structed as  to  regulate  the  pressure  by  an 
automatic  mechanism  and  to  retain  the  gas 
pressure  within  the  cask  or  receptacle  until 
all  the  liquid  has  been  drawn  therefrom.  It 
consists  essentially  of  a  casing  having  a  draw- 
off  at  one  end,  a  hollow  stem  at  the  opposite 
end  adapted  to  fit  directly  into  the  cask  or  re- 
ceptacle and  an  intermediate  chamber  into 
which  the  liquid  is  received,  a  pressure  regu- 
lator between  the  inner  end  of  the  stem  and 
the  adjacent  end  of  the  receiving  chamber, 
this  regulator  consisting  of  a  central  body 
with  exterior  passages,  said  body  having  a 
chamber  at  one  end  in  communication  with 
the  receiving  chamber,  a  valve  stem  movable 
in  said  body  having  at  one  end  a  valve  to 
close  the  passage  through  the  hollow  stem 
and  a  piston  fixed  to  its  opposite  end  of  larger 
area  thau  that  of  the  valve,  so  that  whenever 
the  pressure  within  the  receiving  chamber 
increases  beyond  the  desired  point,  it  will  act 
upon  the  piston  and  close  the  valve  at  the  op- 
posite end  to  prevent  any  further  escape  from 
the  cask  to  the  receiver.  Whenever  the 
faucet  is  opened  to  draw  any  libuid,  the  pres- 
sure in  the  receiver  is  reduced,  the  pressure 
on  the  valve  overcomes  that  on  the  piston, 
allowing  it  to  open  for  the  further  passage  of 
liquid  into  the  receiver.  The  faucet  is  pecu- 
liarly constructed,  having  a  tapering  body 
fitting  a  corresponding  shell  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  faucet  is  opened  by  moving  the  body 
into  the  larger  diameter  of  its  shell  or  cham- 
ber and  allowing  the  liquid  to  flow  around  it 
and  pass  out  in  a  thin  sheet. 

Tree  or  Vine  Pullers.— Edmund  P.  Boden, 
Santa  Clara,  Cal.  No.  599,217.  Dated  Febru- 
ary 15,  1898.  This  invention  relates  to  an  ap- 
paratus which  is  especially  designed  to  pull 
small  trees,  vines  and  bushes  from  the 
ground.  It  consists  essentially  of  a  four- 
wheeled  vehicle,  the  front  and  rear  wheels  of 
which  are  situated  at  a  considerable  distance 
apart,  an  inclined  truss  framework  extending 
between  the  two  sets  of  wheels  having  a 
track  or  runway  from  one  end  to  the  other,  a 
truck  adapted  to  travel  upon  the  track  hav- 
ing a  chain  or  means  to  connect  it  with  the 
tree  or  vine  to  be  pulled  when  the  truck  is  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  runway.  When  the 
wagon  is  drawn  ahead,  the  truck  runs  up  the 
inclined  plane  of  the  framework  and  thus  acts 
to  pull  the  tree. 


AMERICAN  and  FOREIGN 

TRADE  MARK 


'PATENTS' 


DEWEY.STRONG  &C0.330  MARKETS! 


UUHJ 

SMOKE  YOUR  MEAT  WITH 

MDSIFS  liquid  EXTRACToFsMOKE 

Circular.  E.  KRflUSER  &  BR0.  MILTON.  PA. 


Blake,    /VI  of  fltt   «fc    T  o  w  n  e  , 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

512  to  516  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE.  McFALL  &  CO  Portland.  Or. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


Six  lines  or  less  In  this  directory  at  60c  per  line  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


F.  11.  IllRKE,  62«  Market  St.,  S.  F.  Holsteins. 
winners  for  three  years  of  State  Pair'  butter  con- 
tests; Jerseys  and  Durhams  competing.  New 
Catalogues.   Registered  Berkshires. 

.IKKSKYS,  HOI. STEINS  St  DUKHAMS.  Best 

Butter  and  Milk  Stock.  Thoroughbred  Hogs  and 
Poultry.  Wlllain  N'iles  St  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  1876. 

BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  timeB.  either  singly  or  In  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville.  Cal. 

PETER  SAXE  St  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  P.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters aud  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 

E.  S.  DRIVE K,  Antelope,  Cal.  Durham  Bulls, 
Jacks  and  Jennies  for  Bale. 


Poultry. 


BROWN  LEtiHOKN  Eggs  from  my  winners  at 
San  FranclBCO,  Oakland  and  Sacramento.  t'-'.oO  per 
16;  $4.50  per  30    L.  VV.  Matthias,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


MRS.  .1.  G.  FREDERICKS,  Madison.  Cal.  Fresh 
Eggs  in  small  or  large  lots  at  reasonable  prices 
from  clioice  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns,  Black  and 
White  Minorcas. 


S.Y<  R AMKNTO  POULTRY  SI  PPM  CO.,  1025 
J  St.,  Sac'to.  (Successor  to  Townsend  &  Co  )  Man- 
ufacturers and  dealers  In  Poultry  SuppKet,  Coast 
aj.-1-niM  M^nit  ir  furubnfor  (highest  award  World's 
Fair).  Thoroughbred  Poultry  and  Eggs.  Cata- 
logue free. 


W.  II.  YOl'Nti,  Stockton,  Cal.  All  varietleB  of 
Fowls,  and  Belgian  Hares.  Prices  on  application. 

SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Cal.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  Black  Minor- 
cas.  White  Leghorns.  Brown  Leghorns.  Fine 
Stock  and  Eggs  for  sale.  Send  for  circular. 


DISSTON'S 


WILLIAM  NILES  St  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Dairy  Cattle  and  HogB. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  OF  CALIFORNIA'S 

greatest  poultry  farm.  J.  W.  Forgeua  &  Co., 
Santa  Cruz,  Cal.   Belgian  HareB. 


CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton,  Cal, 
Send  for  Illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free, 


EXCELSIOR  l'Ol  I.TRY  YARD,  KingHburg.Cal. 
Send  for  circulars  describing  Btock. 


WELLINGTON'S    IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.  Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  it. 


MANHATTAN  EGG  FOOD,  Red  Ball  Brand,  at 
all  grocers;  or  wholesale.  Tillman  A  Bendel,  9.  P. 


Swine. 


ELIAS  GALLUP,  Breeder  of  Poland  China  Hogs, 
Hanford,  Kings  Co.,  Cal. 


KKRKSUIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS, 

Best  Stock;  Thoroughbreds.  Win.  Nlles  *  Co., 
Los  Angeles.  Cal.   Established  in  1870. 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden.  San  Joaquin  Co ,  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Swine. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


J.  1).  HOYT,  Bird's  Landing,  Cal.  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Cross- 
bred Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.  Rams  for  sale. 
PrlceB  to  suit  the  times.  Correspondence  solicited. 


Dogs. 


MISS  DELLA  REACH,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Reg'd  Thoroughbred  Scotch  Collie  Shepherd  Dogs. 


RANCIIO  BENITO  KENNELS.  Thor'b'd Scotch 
Collies.  Pups  for  sale.  At  stud.  Imp.  Qrmsk;rk 
Blucher;  fee  IH5.    Stewart  A  Son.  Aromas,  Cal. 


Improved  Pacific  Incubator. 

Absolutely  Self-Regulating, 
Hot  Water. 

Send  stamp  for  our  catalogue 
of  Incubators,  Wire  Netting. 
Blooded  Fowls  and  Poultry  Ap- 
pliances generally.  Remember 
the  Bat  U  tju  Cheapest. 

PACIFIC  INCUBATOR  CO., 
1317  Castro  St.,     Oakland.  Cal. 


PETALUMA 

NCUBATORS 

And  up — Best  Incuba- 
tor made.   More  prac- 
tical progressive  feat- 
ures than  any  other. 
Indisputable  evidence  that  our 
system  is  the  correct  one.  Cata- 
logue free.    We  Pay  Freight. 
PET  ALU  MA  INCUBATOR  CO., 
Petalunia,  Cal. 


$10 


TREE  WASH,  OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    VA7.    JACKSON    <*  CO. 
Bole  Agenti.     •      -      Mo.  886  Market  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Send  for  Pamphlet ,  "The  Saw,  How  to  Choose  It,  und  How 
to  Keep  It  in  Order,"  Mailed  Free. 


IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  to  buy  a  saw 
'    with  DUstOD's  name  on  It.  It 

will  hold  the  set  longer  and  do  more 
work  without  tiling  than  other  saws, 
thereby  saving  In  labor  and  cost  of 
files.  They  are  made  of  the  best  cru- 
cible cast  steel  and  fully  warranted. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 

HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  Inc. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Always  in  the  Lead! 

In  the  face  of  the  strongest  competition  ever  known 
at  a  California  State  Pair  our  swine  herd  again  carried 
ofT  tne  majority  of  the  premiums.  Why?  Because  we 
have  the  best  pigs  In  the  State.  Choice  pigs  from  prize 
winners  ready  to  ship  at  reasonable  prices.  Write  for 
Catalogue  and  Prices. 

SESSIONS    &  CO., 
Lynwood  Creamery,  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm, 
Jas.  R.  Boal,  M'g'r.    P.  O.  Box  688,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


"ALAMO"  HEREFORD  CATTLE  FARM, 

V2  Miles  South  of  Reno,  Nevada. 

300    HEAD  OF" 

Registered  HEREFORDS 

Rred  from  the  most  noted  herds  In 
England  and  the  United  States. 

Awarded  at  California  State  Fair  42  individ- 
ual, special  and  sweepstaket  in  1896,  aggregat- 
ing In  cash  premiums  IGU1.50. 

At  State  Pair  held  at  Sacramento  in  1897  re- 
ceived Gold  Medal  ;Sweepstakes  for  herds  and 
every  premium  given  to  Hereford  cattle. 

Stock  in  all  Classes  for  Herds 
or  Individual  Cattle 
for  Sale. 

JOHN  SPARKS,  Proprietor, 

KENO,  NEVADA. 


This  is  a  Pump  for  small  orchards,  at 
a  price  low  enough  for  any  one  who 
wants  an 

In  Every  Way  Good  Pump. 

They  are  made  in  two  sizes,  for  one  or 
two  sprays. 

The  Bean  Spray  Hose  is  chemically 
prepared  and  will  [withstand  corrosive 

washes. 

The  Bean  make  of  Nozzles,  four  dif- 
ferent kinds,  are  well  known. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 

BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO., 

LOS  QATOS,  CAL. 


CHAMPION 

Spray  and  Whitewash  Pump. 

This  cut  shows  our  new  spraying  pump,  the 
"Champion,"  and  its  adaptability  to  the  work  for 
which  it  has  been  designed.  As  will  be  seen  from 
the  illustration,  the  pump  is  complete  and  strong. 
It  is  perfectly  double-acting  and  has  a  brass-lined 
cylinder.  The  motion  of  the  piston  is  horizontal. 
The  leverage  is  very  powerful,  and  the  movement 
easy  and  natural.  The  air  chamber  is  large,  ad- 
mitting of  the  continuous  discbarge  necessary  for 
good  and  thorough  spraying. 

Send  for  special  Circular  and  Prices. 

VA/OODI1N    <fc  LITTLE, 
312  and  314  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


RHEUMATISM 


Permanently  cured  bj  usinir  UK  WHITEHALL'S  RHEUMATIC  CURE.  The  surest  and  the  tir.t  Sample 
sent  free  on  mention  of  t li i.  publication.   THE  DR.  WHITEHALL  MEGRIMINE  CO..  South  Bend  Indian. 


THE  SUCCESSFUL  INCUBATOR 

is  the  standard  machine  for  hatohing  strong,  healthy 
chicks.    Self-regulating,  patent 

■  turning  trays,  drying   room  for 

■  chicks,  non-exploHive  lunii*— just  a 
1  few  of  its  good  points*  Sold  under 
[  positive  guarantee  to  work  perfect- 
ly.  Beautifully  made  and  dura- 

1  ble.  Our  128  page  catalogue  de- 
scribes them  fully;  tells  many 
things  about  poultry  raising  you 
should  know.  Mailed  for  6  cts. 
DE8  MOINES  INC.  CO.  Boa  540  DES  MOINES, IA, 


THE  IMPROVED 


VICTOR 

NCUBATOR 

Hatches  Chickens  by  Steam 
Absolutely  nel  t-rcgiiln  t i ng . 
The  simplest,  most  reliable, 
and  cheapest  nrst-claas  Hatcher 
in  the  market.  Circulars  free. 
<iEO.  ERTKI,  CO.,  Uu.Dcy.IH- 


NEWTON'S 

LATEST  IMPROVED 

DEHORNERS 

Save  time  and  money  by  dehorning 
your  cattle.   Write  us  for  special 
Information  on  the  subject. 
H.H.BROWN  MFG. CO. 
DUCAT  Lit.  ILL 


♦s»e»a»e-»e»e»e»e»s»ai 

For  a  knife  that  will  cut  a  horn  without  {  } 
crushing,  because  it  cuts  from  four  4  > 
■  ~  ajritM  at  once  p**    —  4  | 

THE  KEYSTONE;; 
— DEHORNER— M 

I  It  la  humane,  rapid  and  durable  Fnllr  ;  [ 
warranted.  Highest  award  at  Wqbld  i  I  • 
I  Fa  IB.  Descriptive  circulars  FEED.  <  > 
J  A.  C.  HKOSII  S.  rochranvllle.  Pa.  (  ) 
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Produce  Market. 


San  Francisco,  March  2,  1898. 


Chicago  Wheat  Futures. 

Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows 

for  the  week  named,  price  being  per  bushel : 

May.  July. 

Wednesday  $1  05   @i  06>4      $   91    @  '92/, 

Thursday   1  05/,<&l  03/,  91   @  897^ 

Friday   I  04   @1  03  90%®  98^ 

Saturday   1  03  @1  01%         89^®  88^ 

Monday   1  02%®  1  05  89   @  90% 

Tuesday   1  04/,fg.l  05/,  89%®  91K 

Liverpool  Futures. 

Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  Red  Winter  per 

cental  in  Liverpool  were  as  follows  for  the 

week : 

May.  July. 

Wednesday  7s  6%d  7s  3^d 

Thursday  7s  6%d  7s  3  d 

Friday  7s  5%d  7s  2Md 

Saturday  7s  4%d  7s  l%d 

Monday  7s  5»/Bd  7s  2  d 

Tuesday  7s  4!4d  7s  l%d 

San  Francisco  Futures. 

The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco  Call 

Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  was 

as  follows : 

May.  Dec. 

Thursday  $1  39M@1  41        $1  29   ®1  30% 

Friday    1  40%<S  1  39%        1  31    ffil  29/, 

Saturday   1  39H®1  39 M       1  29%©1  29 

Monday   1  40    Of]  4U?a        1  30   ®1  31 

Tuesday   1  40%(a'l  41  1  30^@1  31  ^ 

Wednesday   1  40^@1  40/,       1  30%@1  30% 

Wheal. 

The  wheat  market  is  lower  than  a  week 
ago,  the  quotable  decline  in  spot  values  being 
25@50c  per  ton.  With  nearly  all  conditions  of 
the  past  week  bearish  in  their  influence,  the 
market  was  not  in  such  bad  shape  as  there 
was  reason  to  expect.  Rainy  weather,  the 
assessor  in  sight,  lower  speculative  values 
and  weakness  abroad  combined  to  make  the 
situation  for  the  time  being  unsatisfactory 
for  sellers.  The  Leiter  deal  in  Chicago  is 
claimed  to  be  still  in  operation,  but  the  pre- 
dictions made  in  regard  thereto  and  the  actual 
developments  are  so  far  apart  that  many  are 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  simply 
another  case  of  the  public  being  faked.  That 
wheat  holds  up  here  so  well  shows  that,  lo- 
cally, holders  are  in  a  strong  position.  The 
rain  of  the  past  week  has  improved  crop  pros- 
pects, but  there  is  still  a  large  portion  of  the 
State — central  and  southern  —  where  the 
present  situation  is  not  wholly  assuring,  and 
weather  will  have  to  be  generally  favorable 
for  next  ninety  days  to  produce  a  good  crop. 

As  regards  the  outward  movement  of  wheat, 
the  month  just  closed  made  a  better  record 
than  was  indicated  by  the  tardy  movement  in 
the  early  part  of  the  month.  During  Febru- 
ary eleven  wheat  cargoes  were  cleared  from 
this  port,  the  month's  shipments  aggregating 
692,569  centals,  with  a  valuation  of  $1,025,092. 
Of  the  above  quantity,  over  one-half  was 
cleared  in  the  last  ten  days  of  the  month.  As 
there  were  not  to  exceed  250,000  tons  of  sur- 
plus wheat  in  the  State  on  Jan.  1st,  according 
to  the  official  figures  published  at  the  close  of 
1897,  present  stocks  available  for  export,  mak- 
ing due  allowance  for  wheat  and  flour  received 
from  Oregon,  Washington  and  other  outside 
sections,  should  be  less  than  150,000  tons.  As 
there  will  be  no  new  wheat  worth  mention- 
ing for  the  next  four  months,  shipments  at 
the  same  slow  rate  as  during  the  past  four 
weeks  will  absorb  the  entire  surplus  by  the 
first  of  July.  Stocks  of  what  is  termed  "in- 
visible,'' or  which  failed  to  be  reported,  may 
swell  the  figures  of  the  surplus,  as  above 
given,  10  or  15  per  cent.  Admitting  this  and 
more,  with  anything  like  a  moderate  export 
movement  during  the  next  four  months,  the 
granaries  of  the  State  will  be  practically 
empty  by  the  time  the  1898  wheat  begins  to 
be  turned  in. 

The  annual  scare  in  regard  to  State  taxes 
has  been  experienced  this  week.  As  is  in- 
variably the  case,  shippers  made  effort  to 
avoid  paying  taxes  on  any  great  quantity  of 
wheat,  and  cut  down  their  bids,  as  a  rule, 
more  than  the  taxes  amounted  to.  The  way 
the  taxing  of  grain  is  at  present  conducted, 
injustice  is  done  many  small  dealers,  who  are 
compelled  to  pay  the  tax  in  question,  no  mat- 
ter whether  they  carry  the  wheat  over  the 
first  Monday  in  March  or  sell  in  February.  If 
they  do  the  latter,  the  buyer  knocks  the  tax 
off  the  price.  Payment  of  taxes  on  some  lots 
is  evaded  by  having  the  grain  moved  by  rail 
from  one  point  to  another  on  the  day  the  tax 
attaches.  That  the  tax  can  be  evaded  in  this 
brands  contracted  for  ahead.  A  vessel  in  the 
and  other  ways  shows  that  there  is  something 
radically  wrong  in  the  system. 

California  Milling  $1  42/,@l  47/, 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  40  @1  42(4 

Oregon  Valley   1  37J4@1  40 

Walla  Walla  Blue  Stem   1  40  @1  45 

Walla  Walla  Club   1  35  @1  40 


CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No 
1  white  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week  were 
as  follows  for  the  options  named  : 

May,  1898,  delivery,  $1.39^@1.41. 

December,  1898,  delivery,  $1.29@1.31^. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of  Call 
Board,  May  wheat  sold  at  $1.40%@1.40% ; 
December,  1898,  $1.30^(3)1.30^. 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows : 

1896-97.  1897-98. 

Liv.  quotations          6s6^d@6s7d  8sld<a8sl(4d 

Freight  rates               15(ffil6^s  27/,@30s 

Local  market              $1.35@1.40  $1.40@1.42^ 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of  stand- 
ard No.  1  California  in  Liverpool,  and  for  good 
to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

LOCAL  STOCKS  OF  GRAIN. 

Stocks  of  grain  in  Call  Board  warehouses  on 
February  1st  and  March  1st: 

Tons—  Feb.  1st.    Mar.  1st. 

Wheat   82,674  *68,220 

Barley   29,657  t23,184 

Oats   2,435  3,054 

Corn   662  718 

*  Including  34,044  tons  at  Port  Costa,  and  81,800 
tons  at  Stockton. 

tlncluding  13,277  tons  at  Port  Costa,  4805  tons  at 
Stockton. 

Stocks  of  wheat  in  Call  Board  warehouses  on  1st 
inst.  show  a  decrease  of  14,454  tons  for  month  of 
February.  A  year  ago  there  were  43,590  tons 
wheat  in  Call  Board  warehouses. 

Flour. 

There  is  no  improvement  to  record,  either 
in  tone  or  in  quotable  values,  and  none  antici- 
pated in  the  uear  future.  Buyers  on  local  ac- 
count are  not  operating  beyond  most  immedi- 
ate needs.  Shipments  outward  are  of  fair 
proportions,  but  are  almost  wholly  of  special 
wheat  fleet,  clearing  this  week  for  England, 
took  5000  barrels  flour  as  part  cargo. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  83  00@3  25 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   3  35(&3  60 

Country  grades,  extras   4  00@4  25 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  25@4  50 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   4  50®4  65 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   3  90@4  25 

Walla  Walla,  Bakers'  extra   3  90@4  25 

Barley. 

Market  is  less  favorable  to  sellers  than  it 
was  at  date  of  last  review,  although  weak- 
ness is  not  so  pronounced  as  it  has  been  part 
of  the  time  intervening,  when  the  weather 
was  either  rainy  or  threatening.  The  barley 
market  more  than  any  other  is  sensitive  to 
weather  influences,  prices  bobbins  up  and 
down  with  the  barometer,  and  often  with  a 
total  disregard  of  actual  conditions  which  do 
not  warrant  the  fluctuations.  As  for  exam- 
ple, when  it  is  raining  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  State,  and  is  dry  south  where  most  of  the 
barley  is  grown,  the  price  will  frequently 
drop  just  as  though  the  rain  was  falling  heav- 
ily in  the  southern  half  of  the  State  and  no- 
where else.  Whatever  the  coming  crop  may 
prove,  present  stocks  are  light  and  there  can 
be  no  new  barley  on  the  market  for  over  three 
months  to  come.  Barley  is  still  going  outward 
in  considerable  quantity.  One  or  two  sailing 
vessels  now  on  the  list  to  load  grain  for  Eu- 
rope have  granted  charterers  the  privilege  of 
making  barley  the  whole  or  part  cargo.  A 
shipment  of  7500  centals  went  forward  to 
Australia  per  last  steamer.  A  grain  ship  clear- 
ing for  England  yesterday  (Tuesday)  took 
41,686  centals,  valued  at  $48,000. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice  1  02!4®1  07H 

Feed,  fair  to  good   1  00  @1  02H 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice  1  10  @1  nyt 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   —  @  — 

Chevalier,  No.  2   —  @  — 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No.  1 
feed  barley,  per  cental,  for  the  week  ranged 
as  follows  for  the  options  named  : 

May,  1898,  delivery,  95c@$1.02%. 

December,  1898,  delivery,  85@89c. 

Wednesday  at  regular  noon  session  of  the 
Call  Board  May,  1898,  feed  sold  at  $1.00%@ 
1.01%;  Dec,  1898,  89c. 

Oats. 

For  Feed  and  Milling  descriptions  the  mar- 
ket is  easier  than  for  some  weeks  preceding, 
partly  due  to  a  considerable  increase  lately  in 
spot  supplies,  and  also  in  a  measure  attribu- 
table to  lack  of  firmness  in  markets  for  most 
other  cereals.  Holders  were  more  anxious  to 
unload  and  buyers  less  desirous  of  operating 
than  at  any  previous  date  of  the  past  month. 
Colored  oats  of  select  quality  and  desirable 
for  seed  were  in  fair  request,  market  for  the 
same  being  moderately  firm  at  previous 
range  of  values. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed  1  22>^@1  25 

White,  good  to  choice  1  15  @1  20 

White,  poor  to  fair  1  07V4@1  10 

Gray,  common  to  choice  1  12H@1  20 

Milling  1  17K®1  20 

Surprise,  good  to  choice  1  20  @1  27!4 

Black  Russian  I  120  @1  40 

Red  1  05   @1  40 

Corn. 

Market  has  declined  about  50c  per  ton  since 
last  issue,  the  more  favorable  crop  weather  in 
the  meantime  and  fairly  liberal  importations 


from  the  East  combining  to  make  the  situa- 
tion unfavorable  to  sellers.  Local  dealers  are 
operating  at  present  mainly  in  the  imported 
article.  Not  until  importations  cease  is  the 
market  for  the  home  product  likely  to  show 
notable  appreciation.  Eastern  markets  lately 
have  been  decidedly  low. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice  1  05  @1  0"Yt 

Large  Yellow  1  05   @1  07W 

Small  Yellow  1  10   @1  12/, 

Eastern  Yellow  1  02V4@1  05 

Egyptian  White   —  @  — 

Popcorn,  shelled,  $  lb   —  @  — 

Rye. 

Values  remain  about  as  last  quoted.  Re- 
ceipts are  of  light  volume  and  offerings  meet 
with  tolerably  prompt  custom  at  the  prevail- 
ing rates. 

Good  to  choice,  new  1  05  @1  07S4 

Buckwheat. 

Spot  supplies  are  of  slim  proportions  and  are 
not  likely  to  show  material  increase  during 
the  balance  of  the  current  season.  Owing  to 
the  absence  of  offerings  values  are  necessarily 
poorly  defined. 

Good  to  choice  1  75  @2  00 

Silverskin   —  @  — 

Beans. 

Inquiry  for  beans  has  been  hardly  so  active 
as  for  a  fortnight  or  more  past,  which  was  in 
a  measure  due  to  the  inability  of  buyers  to 
operate  at  prices  to  their  suiting.  Market  for 
most  varieties  of  White  Beans  showed  a  firm 
tone,  with  the  bulk  of  spot  supplies  in  strong 
hands  and  most  holders  unwilling  to  let  go  at 
current  figures.  Limas  tended  less  in  favor 
of  sellers  than  last  quoted,  owing  to  prospects 
for  next  crop  being  better  than  they  were 
a  week  ago.  In  Colored  Beans  there  was  no 
evidence  of  any  business  of  consequence 
doing,  but  to  have  purchased  freely  the  pay- 
ment of  full  current  figures  would  have  been 
necessary. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  tos   1  50   @1  60 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   1  50  @1  65 

Laay  Washington   1  45   @1  55 

Butter,  small   1  45   @1  55 

Butter,  large   1  60   @1  75 

Pinks   2  60  @2  75 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   2  90  @3  00 

Reds   2  00   @2  25 

Red  Kidneys   2  00   @2  25 

Limas,  good  to  choice   2  00   @2  25 

Black-eye  Beans   2  25  @2  50 

Horse  Beans   1  20  @1  30 

Garbanzos,  large   2  75  @3  00 

Garbanzos.  small   1  60   ®1  75 

Late  advices  from  New  York  by  mail  give 
the  following  review  of  the  bean  market  in 
that  center,  prices  quoted  being  per  bushel  of 
60  lbs : 

An  active  export  demand  for  Marrow  beans  has 
been  enjoyed  again  this  week,  and  the  market  is 
gradually  responding  to  this  large  movement. 
About  the  first  of  the  year  there  was  a  heavy  ac- 
cumulation of  stocks  here,  but  under  the  constant 
call  from  shippers  the  holdings  have  been  largely 
reduced  and  the  position  looks  healthier  than  for 
some  time  past.  A  good  deal  of  this  week's  busi- 
ness was  done  at  $1.35  f  o.  b.,  but  later  sales  were 
at  $1.37V4,  and  to-day  $1.40  was  obtained  often 
enough  to  establish  the  quotation.  Medium  have 
worked  out  rather  slowly  but  prices  for  choice 
stock  have  ruled  steady.  Pea  have  had  a  moderate 
jobbing  trade  and  the  feeling  has  been  quite  firm; 
general  sales  at  81.12K,  but  a  little  business  has 
been  effected  at  $1.15.  Export  orders  for  Red  Kid- 
ney were  rather  light  early  in  the  day  and  these 
were  filled  at  $1.65@1.67H;  more  interest  was 
shown  on  Friday  and  the  feeling  is  now  a  little 
firmer  for  choice  stock.  Demand  for  White  Kidney 
has  been  light  and  receivers  accepted  $1.50  when- 
ever there  was  opportunity  to  sell.  Turtle  Soup  in 
very  small  supply  and  firm.  Yellow  Eye  continue 
dull.  Quite  a  speculative  demand  for  California 
Lima  has  developed  and  prices  are  5c  higher  and 
firm;  early  sales  were  at  $1.35,  then  a  car  or  two 
brought  $1.37^,  and  within  a  day  or  two  $1.40  has 
been  obtained  for  a  number  of  lots,  Advices  from 
the  Pa'cific  coast  are  very  strong.  Green  peas 
steady. 

f  Dried  Peas. 

There  is  no  change  to  record  in  the  situa- 
tion. Millers  are  fairly  stocked  with  Green 
Peas  imported  from  the  East,  and  are  not 
bidding  up  to  any  noteworthy  extent  on  offer- 
ings of  home  product.  Niles  Peas  are  ruling 
fairly  steady,  with  no  heavy  offerings  of  the 
same,  either  from  first  or  second  hands. 

Green  Peas,  California  81  80  @2  00 

Niles  Peas   1  40  @1  50 

Hops. 

Market  is  termed  firm,  but  at  the  same 
time  there  is  little  inquiry  observable  for 
round  lots  or  offerings  from  growers.  Demand 
locally  is  not  brisk,  but  in  the  absence  of  sell- 
ing pressure  purchases  are  difficult  to  effect 
at  less  than  full  current  figures.  There  was 
a  fair  outward  movement  by  sea  the  current 
week,  over  48,000  pounds  going  forward  by 
steamer  to  Australia. 

Good  to  choice,  1897  crop   12  @16 

The  following  review  of  the  hop  market, 
coming  forward  by  mail  of  late  date,  is  from  a 
New  York  authority: 

The  volume  of  business  on  the  local  market  is 
still  quite  small,  and  the  strength  of  the  position 
at  present  is  the  light  holdings  the  world  over, 
and  a  pretty  general  feeling  tnat  England  will  re- 
quire more  of  our  hops  as  the  season  advances. 
Just  now  shippers  are  confining  their  operations 
largely  to  the  forwarding  of  stock  that  is  arriving 
on  through  bills  of  lading.  London  cable  advices 
are  very  firm  but  report  rather  a  quiet  trade,  with 
brewers  giving  most  attention  to  medium  quali- 
ties and  yearlings.  Our  home  brewers  are  not 
large  buyers,  at  present.  Their  purchases  during 
December  atd  the  first  half  of  January  were  quite 
heavy,  and  they  are  now  fairly  well  stocked.  At 
the  same  time  they  are  not  indifferent  to  the  situ- 
ation, and  would  uot  let  a  favorable  opportunity 
pass  to  secure  further  lots  Prices  throughout 
may  be  called  steady,  possibly  firm  on  high  quali- 
ties. Stocks  of  hops  back  in  the  interior  of  the 
State  are  very  light,  and  the  holdings  on  the 
Pacific  coast  have  been  considerably  depleted  of 
late. 

Wool. 

Dull'.ess  is  still  the  prominent  feature  of 
the  local  wool  market,  as  has  been  the  case 
since  the  turn  of  the  year.  The  spring  clip 
will  soon  begin  to  put  in  an  appearance,  and 


indications  now  are  there  will  be  little  trad- 
ing until  the  spring  season  opens.  Markets 
in  Eastern  centers  are  reported  as  being  very 
quiet  at  present.  There  are  probably  six 
million  pounds  or  more  of  last  year's  wool  still 
on  hand  here,  but  it  is  being  steadily  held, 
holders  having  confidence  in  the  future. 

SPRING. 

Oregon  Eastern,  choice  13  @15 

Oregon  Eastern,  fair  to  good  10  @12 

FALL. 

Middle  County,  free  10  @13 

Northern,  free  11  @14 

Southern  Mountain   9  @12 

San  Joaquin  defective   7  @  8Vi 

Hay  and  Straw. 

There  is  an  easier  tone  to  the  hay  market 
than  a  week  ago,  caused  by  the  showery  and 
favorable  crop  weather  experienced  in  the 
meantime.  Quotable  values  have  not  shown 
decline,  however,  nor  are  any  serious 
breaks  in  prices  likely  to  occur  until  new  hay 
begins  to  come  forward.  Present  stocks,  both 
in  the  interior  and  here,  are  too  light  to  be  of 
material  aid  to  the  buying  interest  in  bearing 
down  prices. 

Wheat  16  00@19  00 

Wheat  and  Oat  15  00@18  00 

Oat  15  00@17  00 

Barley  13  00@16  00 

Clover  11  00@13  00 

Stock  Hay  10  00@12  00 

Alfalfa  10  00@11  50 

Compressed  15  00@18  50 

Straw,  $  bale   40®  50 

MIllstufTs. 

Bran  and  middlings  are  in  increased  supply 
and  are  offering  at  further  reductions  from 
the  declines  last  quoted.  Tendency  on  Rolled 
Barley  and  Milled  Corn  was  to  easier  figures, 
more  especially  was  this  the  case  on  last 
named  product. 

Bran,  ft  ton  16  50@17  50 

Middlings  18  00@22  00 

Barley,  Rolled  22  50(323  00 

Cornmeal  23  0Q®23  50 

Cracked  Corn  23  50@24  00 

Seeds. 

There  is  scarcely  any  Mustard  Seed  now  in 
stock  and  no  business  to  record.  Quotations 
remain  nominally  as  before.  Flaxseed  mar- 
ket is  firm,  with  little  offering.  Birdseed  is 
commanding  steady  figures,  but  trade  is  of  a 
light  order.  Alfalfa  Seed  is  receiving  a  little 
more  attention  than  at  any  previous  date 
this  season,  but  is  not  quotably  higher. 

PeV  ctl 

Mustard,  Yellow  2  75@3  00 

Mustard,  Trieste  Seed.:  2  75@3  00 

Mustard,  Wild  Brown  2  0002  25 

Flax  2  20®2  25 

Per  lb. 

Canary   2M<$2% 

Rape  W,®2% 

Hemp  2%(a>3>4 

Alfalfa,  Utah  5%@6M 

Bags  and  Bagging. 

The  Grain  Bag  market  is  giving  evidence 
of  some  life,  now  that  fears  of  a  dry  season 
are  partly  dispelled.  While  there  is  a 
healthier  tone,  there  are  no  advances  to 
record  in  quotable  values.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  supply  of  bags  will  prove 
ample  for  the  season's  needs.  Wool  Sacks 
have  continued  quiet,  but  a  fairly  active  de- 
mand is  anticipated  at  an  early  day. 

Calcutta  Grain   bags,  buyer  July   —  @— 

Calcutta  Grain  bags,  22x36,  spot   WA®  5% 

State  Prison  bags,  per  100  5  30  @ — 

Wool  sacks,  4  lb  30  ffl— 

Wool  sacks,  3/,  lb  27  @— 

Gunnies  10  ®— 

Bean  bags   4K@  4% 

Fruit  sacks,  cotton   5!4<a  6V4 

Hides,  Pelts  and  Tallow. 

Values  for  Hides  are  about  as  last  quoted, 
with  the  market  healthy  in  tone.  Pelts  are 
meeting,  as  a  rule,  with  prompt  sale  at  full 
current  figures.  Tallow  market  is  steady, 
with  no  excess  of  offerings. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed,  can 
be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all 
kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side 
brands  or  murrain,  are  not  always  readily 
placed  at  the  lower  quotations. 

Sound.  Culls. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs  10V4@—  9H@— 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs..  9V4@—  8V4@— 
Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs  .  9  (ffi—  8  @— 
Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs  9  @—  8  @— 
Light  Cow  Hides,under  50  lbs  9   @—         8  @— 

Wet  Salted  Kip  —  @10       —  @9 

Wet  Salted  Veal  —  @10       —  @9 

Wet  Salted  Calf   —  @11       —  @10 

Dry  Hides   17@17/,  13/,@14 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs  .14015       —  @11 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs   18@20       16  @17 

Horse  Hides,  large  2  25@2  75 

Horse  Hides,  medium  2  00@2  25 

Horse  Hides,  small  25  @50 

Colts'  Hides  25  @50 

Pelts,  long  wool,  per  skin  90  @1  2C 

Pelts,  medium,  per  skin  70  @90 

Pelts,  short  wool,  per  skin  40  @70 

Pelts,  shearling,  per  skin  20  @30 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer  25  @30 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium  —  @20 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter  —  @10 

Elk  Hides  10  @12 

Tallow,  good  quality   3  @  3V4 

Tallow,  No.  2   2  @  2% 

Goat  Skins,  perfect  30  @87tf 

Goat  Skins,  damaged  10  @20 

Kid  Skins   5  @10 

Honey. 

Market  is  lightly  stocked  with  desirable 
qualities  of  extracted,  especially  with  Water 
White,  and  market  for  latter  is  firm  at  the 
quotations.  Choice  to  select  comb  is  in  fair 
supply,  considering  that  the  demand  for  the 
same  is  wholly  local.  Dark  grades  of  either 
comb  or  extracted  move  slowly  and  market 
for  them  is  devoid  of  firmness. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   4%®  5 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   3H@  4 

Dark  Tule   IX®  2* 

White  Comb,  1-0)  frames   8  @  9y, 

Amber  Comb   4  @  6 

Beeswax. 

More  than  is  offering  could  be  readily  dis- 
posed of.    In  some  instances  an  advance  or 
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quotable  rates  is  being  realized,  especially  in 
the  filling  of  small  orders. 

Fair  to  choice,  f  lb  24  @27 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 

Beef  market  was  firm  for  best  qualities, 
some  very  choice  commanding  a  moderate  ad- 
vance on  previous  figures,  with  prospects  of 
higher  prices  at  an  early  day.  For  Mutton 
the  market  was  strong  and  another  advance 
recorded.  Hogs  were  in  fair  receipt  as  com- 
pared with  the  demand;  especially  were  un- 
desirable ones  for  packers  in  liberal  supply, 
as  compared  with  demand,  and  market  ruled 
easier. 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  *  lb   6%®— 

Beef,  2d  quality   5K@  6 

Beef,  3d  quality   4  @5 

Mutton— ewes,  7tf@8c;  wethers   8  @  8V4 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  medium   ihi®  4?a 

Hogs,  small. . .   4  ®  Hi 

Hogs,  large  hard   *H®  4?6 

Hogs,  soft  and  feeders   3K@  3H 

Hogs,  country  dressed   4U®  5 

Veal,  small,*  lb   6  <a>  1% 

Veal,  large,  *  lb   6\i®  7 

Lamb.  Yearling,  f  lb   8  ®  8% 

Lamb,  Spring,  V  lb  12K@15 

Poultry. 

Turkeys  were  in  lighter  receipt  than  pre- 
ceding week,  and  values  were  less  depressed. 
At  the  same  time  the  market  failed  to  develop 
noteworthy  firmness.  Old  Chickens,  Ducks 
and  Geese  sold  to  little  if  any  better  advan- 
tage than  previous  week.  Receipts  of  home 
product  were  not  large,  but  three  cars  of  East- 
ern arrived.  Choice  young  Chickens  were 
scarce  and  high,  as  were  also  fine  young 
Ducks  and  fat  Goslings.  Pigeon  market  was 
moderately  firm  for  young,  but  slow  and  weak 
for  old. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  ?  lb  12  @  15 

Turkeys,  live  hens,  f,  lb  12  ®  12tf 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers  10  ®  11 

Hens,  Cal.,  $  doz  4  OOffin  00 

Roosters,  old  4  00@4  JB 

Roosters,  young,  (full-grown)  6  50(0,7  00 

Fryers  6  00O6  50 

Broilers,  large  5  50<S6  oo 

Broilers,  small  4  00@4  50 

Ducks,  young,  *  doz  6  50@7  50 

Ducks,  old  4  00®4  50 

Geese,  *  pair  1  25@1  50 

Goslings,  #  pair  2  50@3  00 

Pigeons,  Old,  *  doz  1  00@— 

Pigeons  Young  1  50@1  75 

Batter. 

Additional  weakness  has  been  developed  in 
this  market  since  last  review,  with  values  at 
the  close  more  favorable  to  buyers  than  at 
any  previous  date  this  year.  The  production 
is  larger  than  can  be  absorbed  by  immediate 
local  requirements,  as  is  invariably  the  case 
at  this  time  of  year.  Prices  must  conse- 
quently drop  to  levels  where  shippers  will 
purchase  freely  or  where  packers  will  take 
hold.  As  before  stated,  however,  there  is  no 
likelihood  of  values  going  so  low  as  in  some 
former  years. 

Creamery  extras,  $  lb  21  @22 

Creamery  firsts   20  @21 

Creamery  seconds  19  @20 

Dairy  select  19  @20 

Dairy  seconds  16  @18 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy  —  ® — 

Mixed  store  14  @16 

Creamery  In  tubs  18  @20 

Pickled  roll   —  ®— 

Dairy  In  tubs  —  ®— 

Firkin,  Cal.,  choice  to  select  18  @20 

Firkin,  common  to  fair  15  (&17 

Cheese. 

There  is  considerable  doing  in  this  product, 
largely  the  result  of  the  rather  low  figures 
prevailing.  Values  are  without  quotable  im- 
provement, and  are  not  likely  to  show  any 
special  change  for  the  better  during  the  next 
month  or  two.  Supplies  are  not  heavy,  but 
there  is  more  than  enough  coming  forward 
for  present  needs,  and  sellers  generally  are 
anxious  to  realize. 

California  fancy  flat,  new  .«   9S4@10 

California,  good  to  choice   8H®  9 

California,  fair  to  good   7H@  8 

California  Cheddar   9<a®Wh 

California,  "Young  Americas"  9  @11 

Eggs. 

Market  is  easier  in  tone  than  at  date  of  last 
review,  although  quotable  values  remain 
close  to  the  figures  then  noted.  While  lager 
quantities  of  eggs  are  now  being  consumed, 
receipts  are  heavy,  and  some  have  already 
been  placed  in  lime  and  cold  storage  for  lack 
of  immediate  custom.  There  are  no  poor  eggs 
arriving,  and  there  is  consequently  a  very 
narrow  range  to  values. 

California,  select,  large  white  and  fresh.  .12  <ai3v4 
California,  select,  Irregular  color  &  size. .11  ®W>i 

California,  good  to  choice  store  10(4@11 

California,  common  to  fair  store  —  ®— 

Oregon,  prime  —  @— 

Held  Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading.—  ® — 
Local  Cold  storage  eggs  —  @— 

Vegetables. 

Early  spring  vegetables  are  not  making 
much  of  a  display  as  to  variety,  but  several 
kinds  are  showing  increased  receipt  and  im- 
proved quality,  notably  Peas  and  Asparagus. 
Market  for  both  of  the  above  is  ruling  easier, 
although  desirable  qualities  are  still  bring- 
ing good  prices.  Onions  of  last  season  con- 
tinue to  be  held  at  tolerably  stiff  figures,  but 
are  not  meeting  with  active  demand  at  the 
prices  asked. 

Asparagus,  H  ft   15®  25 

Beans,  String,*  ft   8(g>  12ft 

Beans,  Lima,  *  ft   — @  — 

Beans,  Refuge,  *  ft   —  a  — 

Beans,  Wax,  *  ft  — @  — 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  *  100   70®  80 

Cauliflower.  *  doz   60®  70 

Corn,  Green,  *  sack   — @  — 

Corn,  Alameda,  *  crate   — @  — 

Cucumbers,  hot  house,  *  doz   50®  1  00 

Egg  Plant,  *  lb   15   @  20 

Garlic,  *  ft   2  @  3* 

Mushrooms,  Buttons,  fl  lb   \2%®  15 

Mushrooms,  Wild,  *  lb   6®  10 

Okra,  Dried,  *  lb   12V4®  15 

Onions,  Yellow,  good  to  choice   2  50®  2  75 

Onions,  Yellow,  cut   1  75®  2  25 


Peas,  Sweet,  Garden,  *  ft   5®  7 

Peas,  Los  Angeles,  *  lb   4®  6 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  fi  ft   25®  — 

Rhubarb.  *  box    — @  — 

Squash,  Summer,  f*  lb   — ®  — 

Tomatoes,  *  box  or  crate    75®  1  50 

Potatoes. 

There  has  been  a  glut  of  ordinary  qualities 
of  Burbank  Seedlings,  mainly  from  Oregon, 
large  consignments  coming  forward  both  by 
steamer  and  rail.  Market  for  other  than 
strictly  choice  was  very  weak.  Some  of  the 
largest  lots  of  Oregon  Burbanks  were  offered 
as  a  whole  at  HOc  per  cental  for  good,  bad  and 
indifferent.  Fancy  Salinas  or  equally  desir- 
able were  not  obtainable  at  any  material  de- 
cline. Seed  potatoes  ruled  steady.  Sweets 
were  not  offered  freely,  neither  did  they 
meet  with  much  inquiry. 

Early  Rose,  River,  *  cental   55®  70 

Peerless,  River   — <a  — 

Reds  River   50®  60 

Garnet  Chile,  Mission   — @  — 

Burbanks,  Salinas   75®  1  15 

Burbanks,  River.  *  sack   55®  70 

Burbanks,  Petaluma  and  Tomales,  *  ctl   50®  60 

Burbanks,  Humboldt,  V  ctl   50®  65 

Burbanks,  Oregon.  *  cental   55®  75 

Garnet  Chile,  Oregon   — ®  — 

Sweet  River,  »  cental   — ffl  — 

Sweet  Merced   75®  90 


The  Fruit  Market. 

Fresh  Fruits. 

In  the  line  of  deciduous  fruits,  there  are 
still  fairly  liberal  supplies  of  Apples,  but 
there  is  no  other  variety  offering.  Seldom 
have  Apples  been  offered  so  freely  at  corre- 
sponding date.  This  is  the  more  surprising 
when  it  is  considered  that  an  active  shipping 
demand  was  experienced  for  Apples  early  in 
the  season.  But  only  choice  to  select  were 
sought  after  for  shipment  in  the  fall  and 
early  winter,  which  fact  has  doubtless  had 
considerable  to  do  with  the  receQt  very  lim- 
ited offerings  of  high-grade  fruit  and  the 
comparatively  large  stocks  of  common  to  me- 
dium qualities.  Of  strictly  fancy  Apples, 
large,  sound,  and  in  every  way  faultless, 
there  are  virtually  none  on  the  market,  at 
least  not  enough  to  warrant  quoting  in  a  reg- 
ular way.  Such  would  doubtless  command 
an  advance  on  extreme  figure  below  noted. 
Fancy  Spitzenberg  could  certainly  be  relied 
on  to  bring  $1.50  per  box.  For  strictly  select 
Virginia  Greening  or  equally  desirable  stock 
a  still  higher  figure  might  be  realized.  Com- 
mon to  fair  were  offered  freely  within  range 
of  30@50c  per  box.  The  quality  had  to  be  far 
above  the  average  to  command  $1  per  box  or 
upward. 

Apples,  fancy,  4-tier,  *  box   1  25®  — 

Apples,  choice,  4-tier,  *  box   75®  1  00 

Apples,  fair  to  good,  50-ft  box   50®  75 

Apples,  common  to  fair,  *  box   30®  50 

Dried  Fruits. 
The  market  for  cured  and  evaporated  fruits 
has  not  changed  materially  in  tone  or  general 
conditions  since  last  issue  of  the  Ritual 
Pkess.  While  there  is  a  moderate  business 
doing,  it  is  mainly  out  of  stocks  held  by 
jobbers.  Offerings  from  first  hands  at  present 
are  mostly  peaches,  unpitted  plums  and  me- 
dium-sized prunes,  with  little  inquiry  for 
either.  Small  prunes — 90-100s— have  been  in 
fair  demand,  and  stocks  of  these  are  now 
nearly  exhausted.  Should  orders  for  prunes 
continue  to  be  filled  for  the  East  and  foreign 
countries,  middle  sizes  will  have  to  be  used, 
as  there  will  be  nothing  else  to  run  on.  Apri- 
cots are  still  inclining  slightly  in  favor  of 
buyers,  especially  for  other  than  choice  to 
fancy,  with  offerings  mostly  of  ordinary  qual- 
ity. Apples  and  pitted  plums  are  holding  up 
well,  being  in  light  stock  and  being  in  favor 
on  account  of  Klondike  trade.  Pears  are  in 
very  limited  supply,  especially  halves  of  se- 
lect quality,  and  market  for  such  cannot  be 
said  to  favor  buyers.  To  realize  promptly  on 
most  kinds  of  fruit,  however,  inside  quota- 
tions or  near  thereto  would  have  to  be  ac- 
cepted. If  an  active  inquiry  should  set  in, 
more  or  less  hardening  of  values  would 
speedily  develop.  That  the  market  at  present 
is  not  wholly  lifeless  is  indicated  by  the  fol- 
lowing shipments  by  sea  the  current  week: 
To  Australia  per  steamer,  :iti,000  lbs. ;  to  Lon 
don  via  Panama  and  New  York,  10,000  II, s. ; 
and  to  Ecuador,  South  America,  18,600  11. s. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots.  Royal,  in  sacks,  per  ft   5  ®  5V4 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   6%®— 

Apricots,  Moorpark   7  @9 

Apples,  in  boxes   7  @  7j< 

Figs,  fancy  pressed   8  @10 

Nectarines,  White  4(4®  5 

Nectarines,  Red   4^®  5 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   4  @  4tf 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   5  @  6 

Peaches,  peeled,  in  boxes   9  ®12 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy.  7  ffl— 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts   4^4®  6 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts         4   @  5 

Pears,  peeled  and  sliced   —  @ — 

Plums,  pitted   i%®  5V4 

Prunes,  in  sacks,  40— 50's   5  ®  5X 

50— 60's   3H@  3<A 

60— 70's   234<a  3 

70— 80  s   2><@  2*4 

80— 90's   2   ®  2H 

90— KlO's   IX®  2 

Above  figures  are  on  basis  of  24(n:2?ic  for  4 
sizes.  Prunes  in  boxes,  He  higher  for  25-to  boxes, 
Mc  higher  for  50-ft  boxes. 

4  sizes  Santa  Claras  and  equal   25f@ — 

4  sizes  San  Joaquin  and  Northern  2H® — 

Prunes,  Sliver   5  @  8 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apricots,  ordinary  4  @5 

Apples,  sliced   3<6®  4 

Apples,  quartored   3%®  4 

Figs,  Black   2  ®  3tf 

Figs,  White   3  @  4 

Peaches,  unpeeled   3  ®  4 

Plums,  unpitted   1   ®  1V4 

The  dried  fruit  market  on  the  Atlantic  side 
is  thus  outlined  in  a  New  York  review  of  re- 
cent date : 

Prime  evaporated  apples  have  had  a  steady  job- 
bing demand  and  with  light  offerings  desirable 
grades  are  held  firmly:  prime  wire  dried  have  sold 
in  carload  lots  at  8'gc,  though  8!4c  is  generally 
asked,  and  wood  dried  are  held  at  8%®h%c  :  choice 
to  fancy  sell  from  3?4ih,9Mc  in  a  jobbing  way,  with 
some  extra  fancy  fractionally  higher;  very  little 


demand  for  stock  grading  below  prime.  Few  State 
quarters  here  and  quotations  somewhat  nominal. 
Several  cars  of  southern  quarters  have  cleaned  up 
at  ,>  .  latter  figure  extreme.  Southern  sliced 

have  a  very  fair  demand  in  range  of  3®4Hc  though 
latter  only  realized  for  very  attractive  stock. 
Scarcely  any  southern  coarse  cut  here  or  wanted. 
Chops  occasionally  held  at  4c  but  3^@37>c  covers 
sales  of  average  best  stock.  Cores  and  skins 
firmer  and  one  or  two  Important  sales  reported  at 
$2.80.  Raspberries  weak  and  12c  extreme.  Cherries 
firm.  Other  small  fruits  steady.  California  fruit 
has  met  a  very  good  demand  at  full  late  prices; 
oflericgs  quite  liberal. 

Apricots,  Cal.  Moorpark,  1897,  per  lb          8  @11 

Apricots,  Cal.  Royal,  1897,  per  lb   5K@  8 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1897,  peeled,  per  lb  10  @16 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1897,  unpeeled,  per  lb   5  @  9 

Pears.  Cal.,  1897,  per  lb   5  (ffilu 

Prunes,  Cal.,  1897,  per  lb   3   ®  8 

Raisins. 

There  is  little  doing  in  this  line  and  market 
is  weak  for  all  rain-damaged  stock,  which 
constitutes  the  bulk  of  present  offerings. 
Prices  on  2-crown  and  3-crown  Muscatel,  as 
also  on  Seedless  Muscatel  and  dried  grapes, 
are  being  shaded  in  favor  of  the  buyer. 
Strictly  choice,  showing  no  effects  of  rain,  are, 
as  a  rule,  held  above  the  reduced  quotations 
recorded  herewith.  Quotable  values  on  Lon- 
don layers,  as  also  on  4-crown  loose  Muscatel 
and  on  Sultanas,  remain  as  before. 

F.  O.  B.   FRESNO  DELIVERY. 

Imperial  Clusters,  per  box   —  ®  — 

Dehesa  Clusters,  per  box   —  ®  — 

Fancy  Clusters,  per  box   —  @  — 

Boxes,  London  layers,  20-ft  box   1  00®  1  10 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 

Loose  Muscatel.  4-crown,  *  ft  3H®4 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown  2 '4  ft  3 

Loose  Muscatel,  2-crown  iH®i% 

Sultanas  3M®3{4 

Seedless  Muscatel  1%®2 

Dried  Grapes  1  ®l% 

Citrus  Fruits. 
Orange  market  is  showing  more  firmness, 
with  a  very  fair  demand  and  no  excessive 
supplies  of  desirable  sizes.  Most  of  the 
oranges  offering  are  small  to  medium,  while 
the  better  class  of  buyers  prefer  the  large 
sizes.  Oranges  now  arriving  are  showing,  in 
the  main,  prime  to  choice  quality.  Lemons 
are  moving  slowly  and  sales  at  full  current 
figures  are  the  exception.  Limes  remain  in 
light  stock  and  are  mostly  green. 

Oranges— Navel  ~?  box   1  25®  2  75 

St.  Michaels   1  50®  8  00 

Seedlings   75®  1  50 

Lemons— Cal.,  select,  *  box   2  00®  2  25 

Cal.,  good  to  choice   1  25®  1  75 

Cal.,  common  to  good   75®  1  25 

Limes— Mexican,  *  box   5  00®  6  at 

Cal.,  small  box   75®  1  25 

Nuts. 

Almonds  are  in  such  light  supply  as  to  be 
hardly  quotable  in  a  wholesale  way.  Wal- 
nuts have  been  arriving  from  the  southern 
part  of  the  State  and  are  offering  at  rather 
easy  figures.  Peanut  market  is  quiet  but 
steady. 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell   8  ®  9 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   6  @  7 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   3!4@  4 

Walnuts  White,  paper  shell   5H®  6(4 

Walnuts  White,  soft  shell   5H®  6% 

Walnuts  White,  Cal.,  standard   4V4®  5 

Chestnuts,  Cal.  Italian   8  ®  9 

Peanuts,  Cal.,  fair  to  prime   4  @  4(4 

Peanuts,  Eastern  hand-picked   5  @  6 

Pine  Nuts   7  ®  8 

Produce  Receipts. 
Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals  and 
other  California  products  for  the  past  week 
and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  compared  with 
corresponding  time  the  previous  year,  are  as 
follows : 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  M-sks  104, 

Wheat,  ctls  258, 

Barley,  ctls   61, 

Oats,  ctls   7, 

Corn,  ctls    6, 

Rye,  ctls  

Beans,  sks   7 

Potatoes,  sks   30. 

Onions,  sks  

Hay,  tons   2 

Wool,  bales  

Hops,  bales  


462 
991 
725 
'.'in  I 
0IS 
920 
,818 
753 
130 
019 
25 


3,359,021 
H,431,HII 

:s.'.iti.v.»w 

490,284 
232.413 
■JSI.IM8 
4SK.1HI 
MI.-(.1?H 
84.5X0 
1)5.110 
49,447 
7.805 


4,216,030 
9,729,127 
4,315.369 
478,908 
2IIK.I>72 
1 18,422 
150.1134 
Si  17.975 
103,705 
1 1 1'.'. I  I'll 
39,182 
6,868 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  K-sks   86,952 

Wheat,  ctls  337,376 

Barley,  ctls   5,998 

Oats,  ctls   21 

Corn,  ctls   1,696 

Beans,  sks   688 

Hay,  bales   1,449 

Wool,  fts  

Hops,  fts   11,208 

Honey,  cases   33 

Potatoes,  pkgs   750 


Prices  quoted  in  this  review  are  intended, 
unless  otherwise  specified,  to  represent  whole- 
sale values,  obtainable  on  offerings  from  the 
producer,  and  on  round  lots  delivered  at  San 
Francisco.  The  reviews  of  the  markets  are 
for  the  week  ending  Wednesday  noon,  while 
quotations  are  based  on  values  current  on 
above  dates.  It  is  the  aim  of  The  Pacific 
Rural  Press  to  have  its  quotations  represent 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  existing  values.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  at 
times,  owing  to  the  superior  merit  of  offer- 
ings, undue  competition  between  buyers,  or 
other  reasons,  higher  figures  are  realized  thau 
are  justified  as  quotations.  On  the  other 
hand,  produce  of  decidedly  inferior  quality  is 
apt  to  be  sold  at  less  than  lowest  figures. 


New 


California   Dried   Fruit  at 
York. 


The  successful  growers  of 

Oranges 

have  found  out  that  only  by 
the  liberal  use  of  fertilizers  con- 
taining io%  and  over  of  actual 

Potash 

can  they  raise  large  crops  of 
well  -  flavored,  richly  -  colored 
fruit. 

Wc  have  some  special  circulars  and  pam- 
phlets on  this  subject.  They  are  free.  Send 
for  them. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS. 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 
MEYEK,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal  ., 

are  our  agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Since  Same  Time 
July  l,  '91.  Last  Year 


10  Ever-  It  I  no  mi  fig,  Fleld-<iro\vii  Koses  Tor  IV I . 

Ei?ht  thousand  Roses,  field-p'own.  two-year-old 
plants,  have  to  be  closel  out.  These  consist  of  the 
best  ever-bloomlne  varieties,  and  will  be  so'd  at  10 
plants  for  One  Dollar,  sent  by  express  or  delivered 
In  the  city  of  San  Franci  co.  These  Roses  are  in 
tirst-clasH  condition  and  are  bound  to  give  satisfac- 
tion. No  order  tilled  for  less  than  One  Dollar.  I 
name  a  few  varieti*  s,  as  space  does  not  permit  of 
the  naming  of  the  whole  list:  Aurora.  Arehduchesa 
Marie  Immaculata,  Bon  Seline,  Bougere.  Beauty  o' 
Stapleford.  Cath  Mermet.  Cheshunt  Hybrid.  La 
France.  Celine  ForrcBter.  Cameons.  Capt.  Christy. 
C.  Riza  du  Varc.  Cecil  Brunner,  Duche-sde  Brabant. 
Duchess  of  Albany.  Dr.  Pasteur.  Eloile  oe  Lyon. 
Eliza  Saiivage.  Franelsca  K'utrer.  Gen.  Dubois. 
Furstin  Bismark.  Sen,  de  Tartar.  Jean  Ducher.  La 
Marque.  Mad.  Cochtrt,  Desire.  Faicot.  Hoste.  Lam- 
bard.  Schwaller.  M.  v.  Houtte.  Maluiatson.  cunBet. 
Queen.  Papa  Goutier.  Rainbow,  an  1  a  (rood  many 
other  varieties.  F.  LUDKM ANN.  Pacific  Nursery. 
Baker  and  Lombard  Sts..  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


New  York,  March  2.— California  dried  fruits, 
steady.  Especially  firm  for  evaporated  apples. 
Evaporated  Apples,  common,  5®7^c  per  pound; 
prime  wire  tray,  8!4c;  wood  dried  prime,  8S4c; 
choice,  8*i«i9c;  fancy,  9H®10c.  Prunes,  3® 8c  per 
pound.  Apricots,  Royal,  5tn7Mc;  Moorpark,  9® lie. 
Peaches,  unpeeled,  5®9c;  peeled,  12(n;20c. 


IPATENTSI 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO'S 

Patent  Agency. 


Our  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency  presents 
many  and  important  advantages  as  a  Home 
Agency  over  all  others,  by  reason  of  long  estab- 
lishment, great  experience,  thorough  system.  Inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  subjects  of  Inventions 
in  our  own  community, and  our  most  extensive  law 
and  reference  library,  containing  ofliclal  American 
reports,  with  full  copies  of  U.  S.  Patents  since 
1872.  All  worthy  inventions  patented  through 
Dewey.  Strong  &  Co.'s  Patent  Agency  will  have 
the  benefit  of  a  description  in  the  Mining  and 
Scientific  Pre**.  We  transact  every  branch  of 
patent  business,  and  obtain  patents  in  all  coun 
tries  which  grant  protection  to  inventors.  The 
large  majority  of  U.  S.  and  foreign  patents  issued 
to  inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  have  been  ob- 
tained through  our  agency.  We  can  give  the  best 
and  most  reliable  advice  as  to  the  patentability 
of  new  inventions.  Our  prices  are  as  low  as  any 
first-class  agencies  in  the  Eastern  States,  while 
our  advantages  for  Pacific  Coast  inventors  are  far 
superior.   Advice  and  circulars  free. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 

PATENT  AGENTS, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

4«  General  Commission  Merchants,  4» 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  8.  F. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

4V Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 

Interest. 


LIGHTNING  WELL  MACH Y 

PUMPS,  AIR    LI  FTS,  i re 
GASOLINE  ENGINES 
THE   AMERICAN    WELL  WO S. 

ILL. -CHICAGO."  DAL  LAS .  T  E  X  .  J 


BARGAINS  IN  BICYCLES 

NEW  AND  SCCONO-HAND 
FROM  $20  UP 

send  for  List.  Hooker& Co..SanFrancisco 

LEE  D.  CRAIG, 
Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

Bet.  California  and  Pine,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


March  5,  1898. 


The  Pacific  Rura£  Press, 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


What  Constitutes  a  flodel  Grange? 


Read  Before  Tulare  Grange. 

Model  means  well  managed  or  well 
regulated,  and  Grange  is  pure  old  Eng- 
lish, means  the  hall  or  place  of  assem- 
bly of  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  whatever 
their  degree.  Our  National  Grange 
was  first  organized  at  Washington  at 
the  residence  of  Mr.  Saunders,  an  in- 
telligent and  thoughtful  Scotchman,  on 
Dec.  4,  1867. 

All  Granges  ought  to  be  model 
Granges,  its  members  ought  to  attend 
all  meetings  punctually,  and  all  officers 
ought  to  be  in  their  respective  places, 
and  each  attend  strictly  to  their  own 
duties. 

The  object  of  the  Grange  is  to  in- 
crease the  products  of  the  earth  by  in- 
creasing the  knowledge  of  the  pro- 
ducer, which  is  closely  observed  in  our 
Grange.  We  meet  together,  talk  to- 
gether, and  work  together,  and  strive 
to  secure  the  entire  harmony  and  good 
will  which  prevail  in  our  Grange.  We 
meet  in  the  Grange  as  brothers  and  sis- 
ters, forming  new  acquaintances  and 
renewing  old  ones.  We  meet  in  the 
Grange  on  the  platform  of  equality  and 
grasp  the  hand  with  the  grip  of  frater- 
nity, and  feelings  of  love  and  respect 
are  awakened  thereby.  We  listen  to 
the  readings  of  essays  and  selections, 
and  to  the  discussions  relating  to  the 
farm,  garden,  fertilizers  and  crops. 

The  admission  of  women  to  full  and 
equal  membership,  and  their  assistance 
in  the  workings  of  the  Order,  have  been 
of  incalculable  value.  The  social  relax- 
ation from  every-day  duties  inculcated 
and  encouraged  by  the  Order  is  fully 
enjoyed  and  keenly  appreciated  by  the 
members.  Our  Thanksgiving  and  anni- 
versary dinners  and  picnics  are  always 
looked  forward  to  with  great  pleasure; 
also,  our  little  lunches  we  have  every 
meeting  could  not  now  be  dispensed 
with. 

We  try  to  advance  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation. We  especially  advocate  for  our 
agricultural  and  industrial  colleges  and 
public  schools  that  practical  agri- 
culture, domestic  science  and  all  the 
arts  which  adorn  the  home  be  taught 
in  their  courses  of  study. 

No  Grange,  if  true  to  its  obligations, 
can  discuss  political  or  religious  ques- 
tions, nor  call  political  conventions,  nor 
nominate  candidates  or  even  discuss 
their  merits  in  its  meetings.  Yet  no 
one  becoming  a  Patron  of  Husbandry 
gives  up  his  right  and  duty,  which  be- 
longs to  every  American  citizen,  to 
take  a  proper  interest  in  the  politics  of 
his  country. 

A  model  Grange  should  live  strictly 
up  to  these  precepts  of  our  Order.  We 
endeavor  to  conform  to  all  these  pre- 
cepts in  our  work,  and  I  believe  we 
have  to  a  reasonable  extent  succeeded 
in  doing  so  in  our  Grange. 

Sara  Gill. 


Fob  Relieving  Throat  Diseases,  Coughs 
and  Hoarseness,  use  "Brown's  Bronchial 
Troclics.''  Sold  only  in  boxes.  Avoid  imitations. 


Mrs.  Wabash — Mrs.  Lakeside  is  going 
to  celebrate  her  golden  wedding  next 
week.  Mrs.  Manhattan — You  don't 
say  so  !  Mrs.  Wabash — Yes  ;  she  will 
then  have  been  married  fifty  times. — 
Town  Topics. 


MAKE  GOLD  DOLLARS  SELLING  OUR 
CHURN. 

I  want  to  add  my  testimony  to  the  list  of  those 
that  have  used  the  Lightning  Churn.  It  does  all 
that  is  claimed  for  it;  you  can  ehurn  easily  In  one 
minute  and  got  a  large  percentage  more  butter  than 
with  the  common  churns.  I  never  took  the  agency 
for  anything  before,  but  so  many  of  my  neighbors 
wanted  churns  that  I  ordered  ;iU,  and  they  are  all 
gone.  I  think  in  a  year  every  farmer  will  have  a 
Lightning  Churn:  in  fact,  they  can't  afford  to  be 
without  one.  as  they  make  so  much  more  but  er. 
and  a  good  lit  le  bit  of  money  can  be  made  In  every 
township  selling  those  churns.  By  writing  to 
Mound  City  nhurn  Co.,  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  you  can  get 
circulars  and  full  particulars  a  out  trie  churn. 

A  READER. 


Don't  Go  To  Alaska 

Unless  you  see  the  OUTFITS  sold  by  the 
Home  Supply  Co.,  217-221  Dramm  St.,  S.  F. 

They  are  outfitting  a  great  many  Klondikers— 
packing  and  shipping  goods  most  satisfactorily. 
Their  prices  are  very  low  for  high-grade  goods. 
Send  for  their  Alaska  Price  List,  Free. 


To  Test  the  Purity  of  Water. 


As  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  know 
the  ingredients  of  water  used,  a  few 
simple  methods  for  testing  its  purity 
are  given: 

To  know  whether  water  is  hard  or 
soft,  dissolve  a  little  white  soap  in  al- 
cohol and  add  a  few  drops  of  water  un- 
der investigation.  If  the  alcohol  turns 
milky,  the  water  is  hard;  if  either  un- 
altered or  simply  cloudy,  it  is  soft. 

To  detect  a  copper  percentage,  add  a 
little  filing  dust  of  soft  iron  to  the 
water,  leave  it  in  for  a  few  minutes  and 
add  a  few  drops  of  sal  ammoniac.  A 
blue  colorization  betrays  the  presence 
of  copper. 

For  detecting  carbonic  acid,  a  small 
quantity  of  water  is  mixed  with  a  like 
quantity  of  lime  water.  If  carbonic  acid 
is  present,  the  fluid  turns  milky  at 
once.  Hydrochloric  acid  causes  the 
turbidity  to  disappear. 

Sulphur  combinations  are  detected  by 
adding  a  little  water  to  the  mercury  in 
the  bottle;  this  is  closed  and  left  to 
stand  for  a  few  hours.  If  the  mercury 
assumes  a  darker  surface,  and,  upon 
shaking,  separates  into  grey  powder,  it 
is  a  sign  that  the  water  contains  sul- 
phur combinations. 

Dissolved  pure  lime  is  proved  by  ad- 
ding one  or  two  crystals  of  oxalic  acid 
to  the  water.  A  milky  preparation  be- 
trays the  presence  of  lime. 

Sulphate  of  lime  (gypsum)  is  recog- 
nized by  the  white  precipitate  caused  by 
chloride  of  barium  in  the  solution.  The 
precipitate  is  not  redissolved  by  nitric 
acid. 

Alkalies  and  alkaline  earths  are  de- 
tected as  follows:  Blue  litmus  paper  is 
colored  feebly  red  in  dilute  vinegar  and 
dipped  in  the  corresponding  water.  If 
the  former  blue  color  is  restored,  the 
water  is  alkaline. 

An  iron  percentage  is  recognized  by 
a  few  drops  of  nutgall  decoction,  which 
are  added  to  the  water.  If  iron  is  pres- 
ent, the  water  assumes  an  inky  grey  to 
black  color.  Also  one  drop  of  solution 
of  ferro-cyanide  of  potassium  colors 
ferruginous  water  blue. 

Acids  are  ascertained  by  dipping  a 
small  piece  of  litmus  paper  in  the  water. 
A  red  colorization  betrays  their  pres- 
ence. 


"  I  have  a  doctor's  certificate  here 
that  I  cannot  sing  to-night,"  said  the 
prima  donna.  "What?"  roared  the 
manager;  "I'll  give  you  a  certificate 
that  you  never  could  sing." — Detroit 
Free  Press. 


A  GOOD  CHEAP  FARM  WAGON. 


In  order  to  introduce  their  low  metal  wheels 
with  wide  tires,  the  Empire  Mfg.  Co..  Quincy,  111., 
have  placed  upon  the  market  a  farmer's  handy 
wagon,  sold  at  the  low  price  of  $19.95.  The  wagon 
is  only  25  inches  high,  fitted  with  24  and  30-inch 
wheels,  with  4-inch  tires.  This  wagon  is  made  of 
best  material  throughout,  and  fully  guaranteed 
for  one  year.  Catalogue  giving  lull  description 
will  be  mailed  upon  application  to  the  manufac- 
turers, who  also  furnish  metal  wheels  at  low 
prices,  made  any  size  and  width  of  tire  to  tit  any 
axle. 


Jilt  fylSlfi  Iflull^nY. 


By  GUSTAV  EISEN. 


A  Practical  Treatise  on  Raisin  Grapes, 

Their  History,  Culture  and  Curing. 

This  Is  the  Standard  Work  on  the  Raisin  Industry 
in  California.  It  has  been  approved  by  Prof.  Hll- 
gard.Prof.  Wlckson,  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Wetmore  and  a 
multitude  of  Practical  Raisin  Growers. 

Sold  only  by  The  Dkwky  Publishing  Co.,  oritB 
agents  at  the  uniform  price  of  W3.00,  postage  pre- 
paid. Orders  should  be  addressed: 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

330  Market  Street.  S»n  Francisco.  Cal. 


W&  p    ROOF  PAINTS. 
•  *      •  W.    &    P     PLASTIC  SLATE. 

An  unequaled  Roof  Coating.   Fire  proof.    Hardens  like  slate. 

Also  Shingle  Stains,  and  Creosote  Roof  Paints  in  colors. 

Pacific  Refining  and  Roofing  Co., 

Sold  by  Dealers.  113  NEW  MONTGOMERY  ST.,  S.  F.  Send  for  Samples. 


OSBORNE  EAffM 
IMPLEMENTS 
SUCCEED 
Wtmf(E  OTHERS 
W  EAIL. 


r^^LEMENT5 


he  largest  complete  line  of  farm  machinery  manufactured  byanysingle  concern  in  theworld; 

"''"""''"  Osborne  Combination  Harrows,   Spring- Tooth  Harrows, 
Adjustable  Peg-Tooth  Harrows,  Sulky  Spring-Tooth  Harrows, 

Columbia  Flexible  &  Reversible  Disc  Harrows,  Rival  Disc  Harrows, 
Columbia  Inclined  Corn  Harvester  &  Binder,  All-Steel  Tedders, 

Columbia  Mower,  (1  A  2 -horse)  All -Steel  Self  Dump  Rakes, 

Columbia  Grain  Harvester  and  Binder,  All-Steel  Hand  Dump  Rakes, 
Columbia  Reaper,     No.  8  Reaper,  Horse  Hoe  Cultivators,  etc. 

Every  machine  is  fully  warranted  and  is  the  best  of  its  class  that  can  be  produced  with 
good  material,  complete  equipment,  superior  skill  and  long  experience. 


any  » 


LOOK 


The  Cut  here  Shown  isthat%o^B%i?iRoNrf harrow. 

Before  you  read  a  word  about  it,  examine  the  cut  closely.  Do  you  see  tho  ad' 
tages  of 'this  harrow?  Adjustable  Spring-Teeth  to  tear  up  the  ground  tc 
desired  depth  and  a  powerful  Steel  Rake  behind  to  level  and  smooth  « 
it.   Each  section  has       _.,_„,.  Ms         If   our  ad 

8  teeth  set  so  they         Don't  Buy  untd you  fif  next 

cannot  trail  have  seen  our      s°^^-^o^sM       ^ff  week, 

each  other...  local  Agent.  ^--^^^(^pSBB^SK^ 

Broad  shoes  in  front  make  it  ride  I  lie  f^35^.  ^\>gjtfr'" 
ground  smooth  I  y.    !»««</ ,»•<>/»/  trith- ^^Sb-sW^.  KM**£S*-riW.~>*&- 
out  an  equal  because  of  the  wide 
range  of  work  it  will  do.  " 


Handy  Book  on  Farm  and  Home  Free. 

D.  M.  OSBORNE  &  CO.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


THE 


CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 


GARDEN  AND  FIELD. 


A   MANUAL   OF  PRACTICE 


WITH   AND   WITHOUT  IRRIGATION,   FOR  SEMI-TROPICAL 
COUNTRIES. 


By  EDWARD  J.  WICKSON,  A.  M. 

Professor  of  Agricultural  Practice  in  the  University  of  California;  Author  of  "California  Fruits 
and  How  to  Grow  Them;"  President  of  the  California  State  Floral  Society; 
Horticultural  Editor  of  the  "  Pacific  Rural  Press"  of  San  Francisco,  etc. 

LARGE  OCTAVO;  336  PAGES;  12  FULL-PAGE  PLATES. 
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COMMENDATIONS  BY  THE  PRESS 

The  work  will  be  of  inestimable  assistance  to  those  who  are  interested  in  vegetable  growing  in 
California,  not  only  on  a  large  scale,  but  to  the  large  number  who  cultivate  these  products  for  their 
own  consumption.— San  Francisco  Vail. 

We  take  no  risk  in  advising  every  Californian  who  has  a  garden  spot  to  procure  a  copy. — San 

Francisco  Chronicle. 

Not  only  interesting  but  valuable  to  every  one  in  this  State  who  cultivates  ever  so  small  a  lot 
of  ground.  The  author  is  eminently  qualified  for  the  work  which  he  has  just  completed.— San  Francisco 
Bulletin. 

For  many  years  there  has  been  an  inquiry  for  a  work  on  vegetable  growing  in  California,  and  in 
this  book  the  demand  has  been  adequately  met. — California  Fruit  Grower. 

It  is  certain  to  be  of  valuable  assistance  to  the  practical  farmer.— Oakland  Enquirer. 

It  is  really  almost  invaluable,  we  should  judge,  to  those  who  desire  to  be  informed  upon  every 
essential  point  connected  with  vegetable  growing  in  the  various  soils  and  climates  of  this  State. — 
Sacramento  Bee. 

It  is  an  exhnustive  exposition  of  the  cultivation  of  vegetables  in  this  State.  There  is  a  fund  of 
information  in  it  which  is  invaluable  and  indispensable  for  the  man  who  would  make  a  success  of 
vegetable  growing. — Alameda  Encinal. 

This  treatise  will  be  conceded  to  be  an  authority  upon  the  subject  of  California  vegetables.  It 
ought  to  have  a  very  wide  circulation.—  Woodland  Democrat. 

Price  3:2,  Postpaid. 

Address  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers,  330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


Fop  all  soils,  all  work. 
Crushes,  cuts,  lifts,  pulverizes,  turns,  levels 
the  soil  in  one  operation. 
Cast  steel  and  wrought  iron— practically  indestructible. 
Cheapest  riding  harrow  on  earth.    $8.00  and  up. 

IlruB.  gjr  If  the  agent  In  your  paction  hu-s  not  called  on  you,  or  If  there  Is  no  agent  t/iere.  communicate 
pamphlet        direct  with  me.  Note  that  I  deliver  on  cars  In  SAN  FKANOIBCO  and  C1IIVAUO. 

M«„mf "«atni.ep.P.r.        DUANE  H.  NASH,  Sole  M'f >r.,  { ^'Sf  c^al's^Cn.caeo. 
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DEERE   GOODS   ARE   ALL   RIGHT  ! 


9CK>0<><>OCKKH><>0<KK><X>0<KHKK>0<><K><><}Q 


DEERE    MODEL    K    DISC  HAKKOff. 


DEEIiE    STEEL    FRAME    KEVKKSIHLK    AND    AD.M  STABLE    DISC  IIAKKOW. 


All  of  the  above  Harrows  can  be  furnished  with  solid  Cutaway  or  Spading  Discs. 

This  is  the  Strongest,  Simplest  and  Most  Practical  Line  of  Disc  Harrows  on  the  market. 

/-««BaS^»U/RITE    US    FOR    Cf\  TALOGUt    AND  PRICES.<&BSB^ 

DEERE  IMPLEMENT  COMPANY,  209-211  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


BAY   CITY    IRON  WORKS, 


F.  I.  MATTHEWS,  Prop. 

F.  X.  FISCHER'S 
PATENT  TAPER  BOILERS 

Are  the  Easiest  Steaming 

Straw  Burners  Mide.JMaH^-. 

New  and  Second-Hand  Threshing 
Engines  and  Boilers  a  Specialty. 

Old  Thretihing  Engines  Re]>»ire<l  and 
Mounted  on  New  Boilers  at  Lowest  I'ricen 

Extras  for  Rice,  and  Mitchell,  Fischer  and 
Ketcher  Jfingines  Furnished  at  Short  Notice. 

For  Cireiilars.  etc..  Arhlrtss 

Bay  City  Iron  Works, 

•il   THIRD  STREET,  OAKLAND,  CAL. 


The  Stockton  Reversible  Disc  Harrow. 


FURNISHED  WITH  SOLID  OR 
SECTIONAL  DISCS 

The  only  DISC  HARROW  ou  the  market  that  can 
be  reversed  without  removing  a  bolt  or  taking  apart. 
Reversed  by  simply  operating  a  lever. 

Can  be  used  with  extension  arms,  which  can  be 
adjusted  to  leave  a  space  of  t  to  6  feet  between  the 
.'angs,  enabling  the  driver  to  cultivate  near  the  trees 
or  vines  without  injury,  as  the  levers  can  be  locked 
parallel  with  the  frame,  thereby  leaving  no  obstruction. 

*S~Note  our  patent  reversing  and  adjusting  lever. 

H.  C.Shaw  Plow  Works, 

STOCKTON,  CAL. 


Tr\     T^J   1^"     ^2    f    When  you  buy  a  Water  Tank  get  one 
1  ^                    9   •       that  will  not  dry  out  and  shrink. 
 THE  

Patent  Non-Shrinking  Water  Tank, 

The  only  one  suitable  for  dry,  hot  climates.  COSTS  HO  MORE  THAN  COMMOH. 
Ask  your  dealer,  or  write  to 
PACIFIC  TANK  CO.,  Sole  manufacturers. 
City  Offices:  33  BE  ALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Some  Uses  for  P  &  B  Paint: 

FOR  INSIDE  OF 

Water  Tanks  —Roofs  I 
Water  Troughs  —Fence  Posts 
Barrels  —Pipe  I 


WATER  PROOF— ACID  PROOF— PURE  AND  TASTELESS. 


WRITE  US  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO.,  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Tlie 
Forbes 

Cultivator. 

♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

DURABLE.    LIGHT  DRAFT. 


Best  Iron  and 

Steel 
No  woodwork 
tow  . ■  ii t  licr- 
check  or 
split. 
No  nerk  draft, 
eeth  and  Shovel! 
will  not  clog. 
£J»*V     Driver  hait  his 
work   In    front  of 
»  him. 

J? 


Any  tooth  may  be 
used. 


The  Forbes  Cultivator  is  made  In  two  sIzcb.  eleven  or 
thirteen  teeth.  The  eleven-tooth  cuts  six  feet  in  width, 
or  by  removing  bolts  can  be  reduced  to  five- foot  or  eves 
smaller  If  desired.  The  eleven-tooth  Is  calculated  for* 
two-horse  machine.  The  thirteen- tooth  for  three  or  four 
horscH.  and  cuts  either  live,  six  or  el*ht  feel  In  width. 
,  This  implement  Is  commended  by  all  who  use  It.  For  further  particular*, 
call  on  or  address 

Wl.  FORBES, 

...Uulmervllle,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal. 


GEORGE 

Patentee  and  Manufacturer. 


CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  flARCH  12,  1898. 


TWENTY -EIGHTH  YEAR. 

Office.  330  Market  Street. 


California  Onion  Grow 


Fortunate  would  be  the  onion 
grower  if  he  had  a  crop  of 
bulbs,  like  that  shown  in  the 
engraving  on  this  page,  ready 
for  sacking  at  this  date.  There 
has  been  a  great  shortage  of 
onions  on  this  coast  for  the 
last  few  months.  The  vegeta- 
ble driers  for  the  Klondike 
turned  onions  into  permanent 
form  so  long  as  they  could 
get  them  at  a  considerable 
advance  over  usual  prices,  but 
their  demand  soon  carried 
prices  beyond  their  own  reach. 
This,  combined  with  purchases 
for  northern  shipment  in  a 
fresh  state,  resulted  in  an  on- 
ion shortage  such  as  the  State 
has  not  known  for  a  long  time. 
Now  there  will  be  a  rush 
among  onion  growers  who 
have  adequately  moist  land  to 
get  in  the  new  crop  soon 
enough  to  secure  the  advan- 
tage of  earliest  fall  shipments 
to  Alaska.  This  drouth  prom- 
ises to  restrict  somewhat  the 
onion  area  this  year,  unless 

there  should  be  heavy  spring  rains,  which  are  now 
most  ardently  desired.  And  yet  in  a  dry  year  Cali- 
fornia has  a  vast  amount  of  land,  which  is  usually  too 
wet  for  the  crop,  which  will  this  year  be  in  the  finest 
possible  shape  and  will  probably  yield  very  large  re- 
turns, if  provisioning  of  Alaska  should  be  warranted 
on  anything  like  the  scale  which  is  now  anticipated. 
It  is  now  time  to  sow  onions  for  a  crop  from  the  seed, 
though  on  moist  land  it  can  be  done  much  later  than 
this  with  good  results.  Our  book  on  "California 
Vegetables,"  from  which  the  engraving  on  this  page 
is  taken,  gives  a  very  full  chapter  on  onion  growing, 
describing  in  detail  all  the  operations  which  are  most 
satisfactory  in  California. 

The  picture  shows  a  good  crop  in  the  Pajaro  val- 
ley near  Watsonville.  It  is  enough  to  make  a  Klon- 
diker's  mouth  water  to  see  the  huge  piles  of  fragrant 
bulbs.  The  yield  per  acre  is  large;  ten  tons  is  a  fair 
yield  on  good  soil  well  handled,  but  California  prize 
crops  are  greater  than  that.  Mr.  Byers  at  Arroyo 
Grande  took  thirty-three  and  a  half  tons  from  an 


JAPANESE   LABORERS    HARVESTING    ONIONS   IN   PAJARO    VALLEY— PROM    "CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES. 


acre  and  won  a  prize  of  $250  besides  from  an  Eastern 
seedsman,  and  Mr.  James  Moss  of  Orange  county  se- 
cured four  and  a  half  tons  from  a  single  ounce  of 
seed.  These  high-water  marks  are  well  to  keep  in 
mind  and  work  towards,  but  of  course  they  can  only 
be  attained  upon  the  finest  onion  land,  with  the  very 
highest  kind  of  onion  culture,  for  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  it  is  easier  to  lose  an  onion  crop  than  to 
secure  it. 

A  Home-flade  Railway. 


The  smaller  engravings  on  this  page  show  how 
available  materials  are  being  put  to  good  use  in 
transportation  over  one  of  the  main  lines  of  ap- 
proach to  the  Klondike  region.  As  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, the  rush  to  the  gold  fields  has  stimulated  un- 
usual activity  in  overland  transportation  facilities. 
A  year  ago  there  was  very  little  in  that  direction, 
but  now  ingenuity  is  taxed  in  devices  for  getting  up 
more  quickly  and  easily.  Two  wire  rope  tramways 
are  in  course  of  construction,   railroads  are  pro- 


jected, and  if  half  of  what  is  said  is  to  be  given 
serious  consideration,  in  another  year  it  will  be  as 
easy  to  ride  to  Klondike  as  it  is  in  many  regions 
that  have  been  settled  for  years.  Among  the  many 
projects  for  carrying  freight  and  passengers  devised 
by  those  who  rightly  judge  that  there  is  as  much 
present  money  in  the  carrying  trade  as  there  is  in 
getting  out  gold  is  the  Skaguay  and  Lake  Bennett 
Tramway  Company,  which  is  building  a  pole  tram- 
way from  Skaguay  to  the  international  boundary 
and  thence  to  Lake  Bennett.  The  company's  officials 
say  that  they  can  build  it  for  about  one-fourth  what 
a  narrow  gauge  road  would  cost;  that  its  carrying 
capacity  will  be  about  one-third  of  a  narrow  gauge 
road  and  about  twelve  times  that  of  a  wagon  road, 
and  that  when  completed  they  can  carry  freight 
from  Skaguay  to  Lake  Bennett  in  twelve  hours. 
The  accompanying  engravings  give  a  good  idea  of 
the  appearance  of  the  country,  progress  of  the  road, 
etc.  Another  pole  tramway  is  being  built  around 
White  Horse  rapids. 


TRACK   LAYING    FROM    SKAGUAY    TO    LAKE  BENNETT. 


PIECE    OF   COMPLETED   TRACK    OF   THE   TRAMWAY  COMPANY. 
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The  Week. 


Weather  and  Crops. 

The  weather  is  still  an  anxious  subject  of  specula- 
tion. Within  the  week  showers  have  visited  the 
northern,  central  and  extreme  southern  parts  of 
the  State  but  they  were  light  and  of  small  value. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  temperature  has  been  un- 
usually high  and  evaporation  has  been  rapid.  Again 
rain  is  badly  needed  everywhere.  The  northern  and 
central  districts  can  stand  a  week's  delay  but  in  the 
upper  San  Joaquin  and  in  parts  of  the  southern  tier 
of  counties  a  good  deal  of  damage  by  drouth  is  now 
a  foregone  conclusion. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  M, 
Wednesday,  Mar.  !),  1898,  are  from  official  sources, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  : 


CALIFORNIA 
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Den  of  Cattle  Thieves. 

During  the  week  the  sheriff  of  Santa  Barbara 
county  has  discovered  and  broken  up  a  gang  of 
cattle  thieves  who  for  a  long  time  past  have  been 
operating  in  a  small  way  in  the  vicinity  of  Goleta. 
Their  method  has  been  to  take  cattle  in  small  num- 
bers to  a  ranch  near  Goleta  owned  by  one  of  the 
thieves,  butcher  them  and  to  sell  to  local  deal- 
ers in  meats.  Three  brothers,  Andres,  Francisco 
and  Rodrigo  Castro,  and  Abraham  Quintero  have 
been  associated  in  the  villainy.  All  are  now  in  jail 
and  their  conviction  is  assured. 


California  Insects. 

Assistant  Professor  C.  W.  Woodworth  of  the  de- 
partment of  entomology  at  the  State  University  is 
busy  at  work  upon  a  complete  descriptive  and  biblio- 
graphical list  of  all  the  genera  and  species  of  Cali- 
fornia insects.  The  making  of  the  list  is  a  great  un- 
pertaking,  for  it  will  include  all  the  way  from  5000  to 
10,000  species.  No  State  has  ever  yet  essayed  the 
task  of  collecting  a  complete  list  except  New  Jersey. 
In  the  little  State,  famous  among  travelers  by  its 
mosquitoes,  over  6000  species  of  insects  were  classi- 
fied, and  Professor  Woodworth  believes  that  Califor- 
nia's list  will  far  exceed  in  numbers  that  of  New  Jer- 


sey. Professor  Wood  worth's  catalogue  of  California 
insects  will  probably  not  be  ready  for  publication  for 
some  months.  The  list  will  undoubtedly  be  eagerly 
sought  by  entomologists  all  over  the  United  States, 
as  the  famous  New  Jersey  report  was  much  prized. 


The  Produce  Markets. 

The  weather  has  been  the  most  important  consid- 
eration in  the  produce  market  this  past  week;  and 
all  lines  susceptible  to  "dry  year"  influences  have 
been  more  or  less  affected.  Under  such  conditions 
business  is  always  slow,  both  buyers  and  sellers  gen- 
erally preferring  to  wait.  In  wheat  very  little  has 
been  doing,  chiefly  because  stocks  are  held  above 
the  views  of  exporters.  The  situation  was  well  ex- 
pressed by  a  dealer  who  said  that  to  buy  wheat  to- 
day you  would  have  to  pay  an  advance  on  last 
week's  price;  but  to  sell,  the  price  would  have  to  be 
the  same  as  last  week.  Barley  is  affected  by 
weather  fears  much  more  than  wheat,  since  the 
larger  part  of  the  supply  comes  from  the  dryer  dis- 
tricts. An  advance  of  50  cents  per  ton  over  last 
week's  quotations  has  been  made.  Oats  are  not 
quotably  changed  but  are  held  at  higher  figures  and 
are  in  strong  sympathy  with  barley.  Other  cereals 
are  as  before. 

Almost  nothing  at  all  is  doing  in  dried  fruits. 
Eastern  buyers  take  from  hand  to  mouth,  aud  under 
this  rule  the  movement  is  tediously  slow.  Some  lit- 
tle stuff  goes  to  Europe  and  the  Yukon  mines  call 
for  some  moderate  supplies.  For  this  trade,  peaches, 
apricots,  apples  and  pitted  plums  are  mostly  in 
favor,  and  of  these  goods  the  last  steamer  carried 
about  4t!,000  pounds.  Prunes  are  not  wanted  for 
this  trade  because  of  their  useless  weight  of  pits. 

The  livestock  market  is  strong  and  looking  up. 
There  is  no  quotable  advance  in  beef  but  the  market 
is  very  firm.  Mutton  is  higher  but  there  is  no 
change  in  hogs. 

About  the  only  transaction  of  the  week  out  of  the 
routine  was  the  sale  of  a  large  lot  of  low-grade 
honey,  which  has  been  on  the  market  here  and  in 
the  southern  counties  for  a  long  time,  on  German 
account.  It  is  designed  to  take  the  place,  so  it  is 
said,  of  a  low-grade  honey  usually  drawn  from  Cuba. 
This  sale  cleans  up  the  market  in  good  shape  but  at 
the  same  time  it  cuts  off  the  bee  men  from  any  large 
and  cheap  source  of  bee  food. 


!  engine  and  fit  it  up  with  an  apparatus  for  generating 
j  electricity.    The  electricity  will  be  applied  to  the 
I  Johnson  grass  through  a  jet  of  water  which  will  form 
a  perfect  conductor.  The  engine  will  pass  over  fields 
I  where  the  grass  is  thick  and  a  jet  of  water  will  be 
played  upon  the  growth.    The  electricity  will  pass 
through  the  grass,  withering  it  to  the  uttermost 
roots.    It  is  claimed  that  the  cost  of  killing  grass  in 
this  way  would  be  small  compared  with  the  present 
method  of  digging  it  out  every  few  months.  The  ma- 
chine will  go  from  farm  to  farm  like  a  harvester, 
electrocuting  the  grass,  and  in  this  way  be  able  to 
accommodate  all  who  desire  its  services. 


The  Free  Market  Agitation. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  permanent  committee  repre- 
senting the  producing  interest,  named  by  the  Free 
Market  Convention  recently  held  in  this  city,  the 
following  resolutions  were  adopted: 

Whereas,  It  is  essential  that  in  beginning  their  work  the  mem- 
bers of  this  committee  should  reach  a  complete  and  clear  under- 
standing among  themselves  as  to  the  precise  objects  for  which  it  is 
to  work,  and  the  methods  so  far  as  they  yet  appear,  said  under- 
standing to  be  in  the  light  of  the  history  of  the  movement  and  our 
specific  instructions,  so  far  as  they  go.   Therefore,  to  this  end, 

Resoli'ed:  1.  We  understand  the  term  "free  "  to  be  applied  to  the 
market  because  the  law  directs  that  no  rental  be  charged  to  those 
selling  therein.   We  know  of  no  other  reason. 

2.  We  have  no  intent  or  desire  to  interrupt  the  relations  between 
growers  and  commission  merchants,  nor  shall  we  concern  ourselves 
as  to  who  shall  sell  produce  in  the  market.  We  do  not  propose  that 
the  State  shall  incur  any  unusual  expense,  or  see  any  necessity  for 
it,  nor  for  the  appointment  of  any  officials  not  required  by  the  law. 
or  for  those  during  our  probable  term  of  service. 

3.  Affirmatively,  under  our  instructions,  we  shall  strive,  1st,  to 
increase  the  facilities  now  given  for  the  sale  of  produce  arriving  by 
water:  2nd,  to  procure  equal  facilities  for  the  sale  of  that  Arriving 
by  rail;  3rd,  to  concentrate  the  entire  traftlc  from  first  hands  as 
completely  as  possible  on  the  State  property;  4th,  to  secure  its 
regulation,  when  there,  in  such  wise  that,  so  far  as  possible,  no  pro- 
ducer shall  be  able  to  deceive  In  the  quality  of  his  produce  ana  no 
agent  in  making  his  returns. 

4.  We  understand  that  we  have  been  invited  by  the  Harbor  Com- 
missioners to  advise  them  in  relation  to  matters  as  to  which,  as 
producers,  we  are  specially  informed  and  concerned  and  to  aid  in 
promoting  harmonious  action  in  reference  to  the  free  market  by  all 
interests  concerned  or  involved. 

5.  To  the  end  that,  before  seeking  a  formal  interview  with  the 
Harbor  Commissioners,  we  be  ourselves  more  fully  advised,  there 
shall  be  appointed  from  our  number  three  sub-committees  of  two 
each  as  follows: 

A  committee  to  confer  with  the  Harbor  Commissioners,  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  confer  informally,  from  time  to  time,  with  the 
members  of  the  Harbor  Commission  and  its  engineer,  endeavor  to 
ascertain  their  wishes  and  judgment  and  such  information  ;is  will 
aid  us  in  the  discharge  of  our  duty. 

A  committee  of  conference  with  the  commissioi  merchants  who 
shall  endeavor  to  meet  a  simi  ar  committee  from  the  commission 
merchants  thai  any  apparent  conflicting  interest  maybe  removed. 

A  committee  of  conference  with  the  transportation  companies, 
whose  duly  it  shall  be  to  call  upon  all  transportation  companies 
whose  interests  seem  to  be  involved,  ascertain  how  far  we  can  rely 
on  their  co-operation,  what  additional  facilities,  if  any,  i hey  will 
require  aud  what  injury,  if  any,  they  fear.  Should  any  conflict  of 
interest  among  transportation  companies  be  disclosed,  the  com- 
mittee to  seek  to  compromise  the  same  so  as  to  secure  harmonious 
action. 

The  committees  appointed  are  as  follows:  On  Conference  with 
Harbor  Commissioners— Russ  D.  Stevens  and  J.  M.  Moore.  On  Con- 
ference with  Commission  Merchants— John  Swett  and  S.  S.  Peck. 
On  Conference  with  Transpoi  tation  Companies — W.  P.  Cragin  and 
W.  L.  Overhiser. 

Electrocuting  Johnson  Grass. 

Several  Fresno  electrical  experts  are  experiment- 
ing with  an  electrical  apparatus  for  "electrocuting" 
Johnson  grass.  They  propose  to  first  construct  a 
machine  to  destroy  Johnson  grass,  as  it  is  one  of  the 
most  obnoxious  plants  with  which  farmers  have  to 
contend.    The  plan  is  to  secure  a  10-horse  traction 


Santa  Clara  in  Good  Condition. 

San  Jose,  March  7. — A  slight  shower  of  rain  fell 
here  to-day,  which,  although  not  badly  needed  at  this 
particular  time,  was  very  thankfully  received  by  all, 
as  it  dispels  all  fear  of  harm  resulting  from  the  re- 
cent frosts.  With  even  a  moderate  amount  of  rain 
in  the  latter  part  of  this  month,  or  during  the  early 
part  of  April,  the  crops  of  hay  and  fruit  will  be  much 
larger  than  those  of  the  past  two  years.  There  is 
at  present  plenty  of  water  in  the  valley  for  irrigating 
purposes,  which,  with  occasional  light  rains,  will  be 
sufficient  for  the  season. 


Weather  and  Crops. 


summary  of  the  Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for 
the  Week  Ending  March  8,  1898. 


The  deficiency  in  rainfall  is  such  as  to  cause  anxiety 
among  the  farmers.  Good  spring  rains  are  much 
needed.  In  the  southern  portion  of  the  State  the 
lack  of  sufficient  rain  is  already  apparent,  and  grain 
is  making  but  a  poor  growth.  Pasturage  is  scant, 
and  in  some  sections  stock  is  already  suffering. 

The  temperature  has  been  generally  above  the 
normal,  ranging  from  3°  to  8°.  Fruit  trees  are  blos- 
soming; almonds,  apricots  and  early  peaches  are  in 
heavy  bloom  in  favored  localities.  In  the  northern 
coast  counties  conditions  are  very  favorable  for  good 
crops  of  all  kinds.  In  the  Sacramento  valley  grain  is 
growing  nicely,  with  a  larger  sown  acreage  than 
that  of  last  year,  but  more  rain  is  needed.  Rain  is 
greatly  needed  throughout  the  San  Joaquin  valley. 
Reports  from  the  extreme  upper  end  of  the  valley 
and  near  the  foothills  along  the  east  side  are  of  a 
favorable  character;  but  in  the  central  and  western 
portions  of  the  valley  grain  and  pasturage  are  al- 
ready suffering  where  not  irrigated.  Abundant 
spring  rains  must  fall  to  insure  crops.  Similar  con- 
ditions prevail  in  the  valleys  of  the  coast  counties 
south  of  Santa  Cruz.  In  the  interior  of  San  Luis 
Obispo  and  Santa  Barbara  counties  and  in  southern 
California  there  has  already  been  serious  injury  to 
grain,  and  rain  is  needed  to  prevent  stock  suffering 
from  lack  of  feed. 

General  Summary. 

Shasta  — Clear  aud  warm.  Apricots  and  almonds  in  full  bloom. 
Crops  doing  well. 

Butte.— Grain  looking  well.  Almonds  out  of  bloom,  also  early 
apricots.  Peaches  and  plums  well  set.  Orange  trees  will  show  early 
blooming  If  weather  continues  warm. 

Glenn.— Farmers  busy  plowing.  Growing  grain  doing  nicely; 
about  the  usual  acreage  sown. 

Colusa.— All  seeding  over.  Larger  grain  acreage  than  last  year. 
Grain  looks  well. 

Yolo.— Trees  blooming  rapidly.  Plowing  resumed.  Prospects 
still  favorable  for  heavy  crop. 

Sacramento.— Crops  in  fair  condition.   Rain  needed. 

Solano.— Warm  weather  brought  out  the  buds.  Excellent  pros- 
pects for  fruit.    Growing  grain  doing  well. 

San  JoAyuiN.— Crops  doing  well,  but  much  more  rain  is  needed  to 
mature. 

Mkri  eii  — All  crops  doing  very  well,  bul  need  a  soaking  rain. 
Sandy  land  showing  better  than  the  heavy  land. 

Stanislaus.— Some  grain  shows  need  of  rain:  bulk  of  it  doing 
Well  Farmira  insidi  cf  tana'  district  are  irrigating  and  their  grain 
looks  well:  those  outsid"  need  rain. 

Kern.— Warm  and  no  rain.  Cold  weather  followed  by  rain  within 
two  weeks  will  insure  heavy  crops.  Larger  acreage  than  before. 
Slu  rp  shearing  commenced. 

Fresno.—  Farmers  still  irrigating.  Wheat  growing,  but  needs 
rain.  Very  dry  in  some  sections  of  county,  with  no  feed.  Mild 
weather:  trees' blooming. 

Kings. — Very  dry.  Grass  looking  fairly  well,  but  needs  rain 
badly. 

Tulare.— Dry.   Rain  much  needed. 
Sonoma.— Crops  looking  well. 

Napa.— Grain,  hay,  vines  and  fruit  in  Hue  growing  condition. 
Unless  adverse  conditions  occur  all  crops  will  tie  unusually  large. 
Almonds  in  bloom.  Still  pruning  vines  and  orchards.  Increased 
acreage  of  wheat  anil  barley 

Alameda.— Grain  looks  well.  Plowing.  Peach  trees  in  heavy 
blossom    Good  grazing. 

San  Mateo.— Crops  doing  well.  Fruit  will  be  early  this  season  if 
no  frosts. 

Santa  Clara.— Trees  in  bloom.  Weather  favorable  for  growing 
crops.    Apricots  and  almond  trees  dropping  blossoms.   Fruit  well 

formed. 

Santa  Cruz  — Crops  In  tine  shape 

San  Henit  .—Grain  and  feed  alive,  but  not  glowing  much.  Un- 
less rain  comes  soon  the  grain  will  die    Prospects  for  fruit  good. 

Monterey. — Crops  growing  nicely.   Rain  much  needed. 

San  Luis  Obispo. — Good  crops  west  of  range:  east  of  range  rain 
would  improve  feed,  but  would  do  no  good  to  grain  now. 

Ventura  —Many  farmers  have  given  up  looking  for  rain  and  are 
now  anxious  concerning  pastura  e  for  stock.  Cattle  will  suffer 
more  ihan  horses.  Spring  shearing  of  ^ heep  will  soon  commence. 
Heavy  orange  and  lemon  crop. 

Orange  —  Cool  and  drv.    Grass  and  small  grain  need  rain  badly. 

■-an  Hkrnardino— No  rain.  Orange  orchards  without  irrigation 
facilities  are  drying  up. 

Riverside  —Warm  and  dry.   Grain  country  in  great  need  of  rain. 

San  Diego. — Acreage  of  wheat  about  the  same  as  last  year. 
Owing  to  dry  weather  there  is  llttli  prospect  of  cutting  except  for 
hay,  although  rain  this  month  would  change  matters  Oranges  and 
lemons  were  never  in  better  condition  and  reports  from  different 
sections  show  that  the  season's  yield  is  one  of  the  heaviest  known. 

Eureka  Summary  —Fog  and  warm  sunshine  during  the  week 
combined  to  make  ideal  weather  for  grazing.  Farmers  busily  plow- 
ing and  preparing  soil  for  cultivation  of  early  crops. 

Los  Angeles  Summary.  -Warm,  dry  weather  continues  Early 
sown  grain  looks  badly;  late  sown  miking  good  stand  in  sections, 
but  rain  is  badly  needed  for  all  purposes.  Early  deciduous  fruits 
blooming  generally. 
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CALIFORNIA. 
Butte. 

Chickens  and  Sheep  as  "  SideIssues."— H.  A.  Woodworth, 
who  farms  the  Fagin  ranch,  three  and  one  half  miles  south- 
east of  Gridley,  is  considerable  of  a  chicken  fancier,  says  the 
Gridley  Herald.  He  has  seven  or  eight  pens  of  fine  birds, 
comprising  Plymouth  Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  Buff  Leghorns, 
Light  Brahmas  and  Indian  games.  The  latter  is  a  fine  table 
bird  and  the  males  are  richly  plumaged.  Mr.  W.'s  experience 
leads  him  to  commend  the  Buff  Leghorns  as  the  most  prolific 
layers,  while  the  Black  Minorcas  produce  the  largest,  whitest 
and  most  marketable  eggs.  Mr.  Woodworth  also  has  a  flock 
of  some  seventy  or  eighty  sheep  which  have  produced  so  far 
this  season  150  per  cent  of  lambs.  The  ewes  are  grade  Shrop- 
shire. The  flock  was  started  some  twenty  years  ago  from 
some  Iambi  which  Mrs.  Woodworth  had  as  pets  when  a  girl. 
Besides  the  wool,  of  which  no  account  has  been  kept,  over 
1000  sheep  have  been  so'd  from  the  increase.  The  last  sheep 
of  the  original  flock  was  an  old  ewe  which  died  two  years  ago, 
being  then  eighteen  years  old.  Mr.  W.  makes  an  estimate 
that  the  ewe  has  furnished  250  pounds  of  wool  and  produced 
as  many  as  twenty-five  lambs  during  her  eighteen  years 
of  life. 

Humboldt. 

Butter  for  Klondike  — The  Diamond  Springs  Creamery 
has  been  bought  by  F.  D.  Smith,  Supt.  of  the  Port  Kenyon 
Condensed  Milk  Co.,  who  proposes  to  largely  extend  the 
business  of  the  establishment,  combining  the  manufacture  of 
butter,  condensed  milk,  and  preserve  pure  cream.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  butter  will  be  packed  in  cans  and  soldered 
air-tight,  for  the  Alaska  trade.  The  pack  of  this  manufacture 
will  for  the  present  run  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  cases  per 
day,  of  forty-e  ght  cans  to  the  case. — Eureka  Watchman. 

Suggestion  to  Dairymen.  —  We  wish  to  make  a  suggestion 
to  our  readers  who  are  dairymen,  viz :  Since  the  strife  for 
large  results  in  milk  product  have  exhausted  every  avenue, 
that  no  further  progress  in  this  direction  seems  available, 
would  it  not  be  well  to  consider  the  idea  of  raising  the  quality 
and  flavor  by  the  introduction  of  cleanliness  which  shall  pre- 
vent all  chances  of  undesirable  odors  or  taints?  Technical 
dairies  are  maintained  in  the  East  which  command  a  dollar 
a  pound  for  butter  the  year  round.  The  cows  are  kept  in 
clean  pastures  and  barns;  are  carefully  groomed,  the  udders 
washed  before  being  milked,  the  barns  are  kept  scrupulously 
clean,  and  nothing  but  good,  pure,  healthy  milk  allowed  to  go 
into  the  separator.  Compare  this  picture  with  the  practice 
in  daily  vogue  with  many,  and  perhaps  a  majority  of  the 
patrons  of  any  of  our  creameries,  and  it  needs  no  discussion  to 
arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  widely  different  results  are 
obtained  in  the  butter  produce,  and  examination  of  the  re- 
mains left  in  the  separator  after  a  couple  of  hours  run  ought 
to  be  sufficient  to  induce  milkers  to  organize  a  " clean  milk 
society."  We  will  not  here  mention  some  practices  we  have 
seen  at  many  ranches,  but  simply  ask  our  friends  to  consider 
this  matter,  and  see  if  the  road  is  not  open  to  greater  advance 
and  consequent  benefit  in  this  direction  than  in  any  other  at 
this  time.  It  might  be  too  much  of  a  revolution  to  elevate 
one  of  our  creamery  communities  at  once  into  a  thoroughly 
technical  dairy,  but  by  organization,  and  having  a  committee 
of  inspection  to  inspect  the  various  ranches  embraced  at  any 
time  they  see  fit,  certainly  present  conditions  could  be  vastly 
improved.— Eureka  Watchman. 

Lime  for  Farm  Lands.  —It  is  well  known  that  clover  after 
a  few  years  will  not  flourish,  in  fact  it  gets  decidedly  sick, 
and  in  this  condition  falls  an  easy  prey  to  the  cutworm,  and 
even  when  not  attacked  by  this  voracious  pest,  becomes  un- 
profitable to  cultivate.  Mr.  Ayres  for  the  last  six  months  or 
so  has  made  the  land  of  this  county  a  study,  and  from  chem- 
ical analysis  of  the  land  and  personal  interviews  with  nearly 
every  farmer  in  the  county  has  found  that  the  crying  need  of 
the  whole  county,  and  this  valley  in  particular,  is  lime,  as  no- 
where in  this  State  is  that  element  more  deficient  in  the  soil. 
Mr.  Ayres  spent  considerable  time  in  searching  for  lime,  and 
has  at  last  been  rewarded,  deposits  having  been  found  in 
three  places  which  are  very  accessible.  In  a  short  time  he 
expects,  in  conjunction  with  another  party,  to  be  able  to  place 
lime  upon  the  market  at  such  figures  as  will  make  it  practical 
for  agricultural  purposes.— Ferndale  Independent. 

The  driving  to  and  fro  of  a  large  band  of  cattle  over  short 
sections  of  the  county  road  is  ruining  the  public  highway,  and 
is  occasioning  considerable  discussion  and  comment.  Some 
dairymen  who  live  alongside  the  public  road  have  adopted  the 
plan' of  maintaining  their  own  private  runways,  over  which 
the  cows  come  and  go  to  the  pasture.  A  couple  of  1-foot  2-inch 
planks  placed  side  by  side  make  a  good  and  cheap  track,  and 
the  cows  readily  take  to  it,  waiting  for  one  another  and 
stringing  out  on  this  walk  going  to  and  from  pasture.— Watch- 


Hanford,  March  4. — Owing  to  scarcity  of  wild  feed  and  the 
long  protracted  drought  here,  thousands  of  sheep  are  to  be 
shipped  by  rail  to  Sonoma,  Napa,  Butte  and  other  more  north- 
ern counties.  In  the  irrigated  sections  of  Kings  county  cat- 
tlemen are  renting  alfalfa  and  buying  hay  wherever  they 
can.  Baron  von  Schroeder  has  sent  in  3500  head  from  San 
Luis  Obispo. 

Squirrel  Pest.— C.  M.  Webster  wrote  the  following  letter 
to  tne  Hauford  Sentinel:  "What  this  country  needs  is  a 
squirrel  law  to  compel  every  farmer,  whether  he  be  a  land 
owner  or  tenant,  to  put  out  poison  for  squirrels  sufficient  to 
kill  the  squirrels  on  his  place.  Such  a  law  should  designate 
days  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  which  should  be  in 
March  and  September  of  each  year.  The  State  should  fur- 
nish the  poison  at  cost,  and  designate  a  place  in  each  town  for 
distribution  of  such  poison,  fixing  a  fine  of  #50  to  every  farmer 
who  neglects  to  comply  with  such  law,  such  penalty  to  go  to 
the  benefit  of  the  informer.  If  such  a  law  could  be  enacted 
and  enforced,  the  squirrel  pest  would  soon  be  eradicated,  and 
the  farmers  generally  would  gladly  comply." 

Log  Angeles. 

The  Orange  Situation.— Oranges  have  been  moving  for- 
ward during  the  past  week  in  fair  quantities,  prices  realized 
by  the  exchange  having  averaged  about  ♦1.50  for  fancy  Nav- 
els, f.  o.  b.  A  good  many  growers  are  holding  back  for  better 
prices,  and  they  appear  to  be  justified  in  their  expectations, 
where  they  have  sold  fruit.  The  shipment  of  frozen  oranges 
to  the  East  has  greatly  demoralized  the  market  there,  and 
has  given  dealers  a  chance  to  hammer  down  prices.  Parties 
outside  of  the  exchange,  who  have  been  selline  f.  o.  b  ,  are 
becoming  quite  discouraged.  The  fact  is  that  there  have  been 
very  few  actual  f.  o.  b.  sales  made,  most  of  the  outside  fruit 
having  gone  forward  on  consignment.  The  Pomotrople  of  Feb. 
24th  has  the  following  in  regard  to  the  situation  :  "The  most 
sensational  feature  of  the  week's  trade  is  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  f.  o.  b.  men  that  that  system  has  entirely  gone  to 
pieces  and  must  be  abandoned.  The  enormous  crop  has  had 
something  to  do  with  it,  but  the  immediate  trouble  is  the  ne- 
cessity that  has  caused  so  much  fruit  to  be  rushed  Eastward. 
Last  season  there  was  a  little  less  than  3200  cars  dispatched 
by  Feb.  22nd.  This  season  5127  cars  have  been  shipped  to 
same  date.  Here  is  a  difference  of  1927  against  the  season  of 
1898.  This  alone  would  make  trouble  for  the  f.  o.  b.  men,  as 
well  as  it  would  make  prices  lower  on  selling  delivered  sales. 


No  one  can  point  to  any  one  cause  and  say  :  'This  did  it. ' '' — 
Los  Angeles  Times. 

Fireproof  Trees. — The  large  section  of  mountain  land  north 
of  Pasadena,  from  which  the  timbers  were  burned  off  by  the 
forest  fires  which  raged  there  during  the  past  few  years,  is 
not  only  unsightly,  but  is  a  menace  to  the  water  supply  of  the 
valley  below.  It  is  estimated  that  about  100,000  acres  of 
mountain  timber  have  been  burned  off.  The  people  who  have 
erected  the  beautiful  town  of  Pasadena  are  not  the  ones  tosit 
down  quietly  without  trying  to  remedy  this  condition  of  af- 
fairs It  is  now  proposed  to  plant  the  burned  district  with 
pinus  tuherculata,  a  variety  of  pine  sa  d  to  be  almost  fireproof, 
and  which  grows  rapidly.  The  tree  grows  in  San  Bernardino 
county,  and  is  said  *o  have  turned  back  mountain  fires. — Los 
Angeles  Times. 

Los  Angeles,  March  4. — Meat  Inspector  Hughes,  aided  by 
the  police,  has  discovered  that  horse  meat  is  being  sold  in  this 
city  to  a  considerable  extent,  principally  in  the  Italian  quar- 
ter. Yesterday,  at  the  butcher  shop  of  B.  Gattener,  at  the 
corner  of  Ord  and  Buena  Vista  streets,  he  found  the  carcass 
of  a  colt  with  the  head  and  legs  gone.  The  carcass  had  been 
concealed,  and  evidently  the  butcher  intended  to  sell  the 
meat.  He  has  been  suspected  for  some  time.  An  Italian 
butcher  named  Cicci,  whose  shop  is  on  Main  street,  was  also 
found  with  horse  meat  in  his  possession.  As  none  of  the  horse 
meat  was  exposed  for  sale  at  the  time  the  inspector  found  it, 
it  is  doubtful  if  these  butchers  can  be  convicted,  but  a  care- 
ful watch  will  be  maintained. 

Merced. 

Olive  Disease  —It  is  reported  that  the  olive  knot,  a  disease 
that  has  long  played  havoc  with  the  olive  orchards  of  the 
Mediterranean  coast,  has  made  its  appearance  near  Merced, 
this  State.  The  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  woody  ex- 
crescences upon  the  sap  bark  of  the  limbs  and  small  knots  on 
the  leaves  and  twigs.  At  first  the  orchard  produces  heavily, 
but  the  fruit  is  of  p  or  quality  and  soon  spoils  in  picking.  The 
overbearing  of  the  trees  soon  causes  them  to  weaken  and 
grow  sickly  and  finally  die.  No  immediate  danger  is  antici- 
pated from  the  disease  as  the  local  horticultural  commission 
will  take  stringent  measures  to  prevent  its  spreading. — Blade. 

Monterey. 

Salinas,  March  4. — The  Spreokels  Co.  has  a  large  force  of 
men  at  work  constructing  a  mammoth  reservoir  on  the  land 
they  purchased  a  few  months  ago  from  the  Soberanes  estate. 
A  pump  larger  than  the  one  at  the  Soledad  Mission  will  be 
put  in  to  carry  the  water  from  the  Salinas  river.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  300  acres  of  beets  will  be  irrigated  this  year. 

The  Soledad  Banner  having  made  the  statement  that  on 
Henry  Miller's  Peach  Tree  ranch  cattle  were  dying  by  the 
hundreds,  their  skins  taken  off  and  the  carcasses  fed  to  the 
hogs,  the  San  Lucas  Herald  rejoins:  "  We  have  interviewed 
M.  R.  Keef,  foreman  oo  the  Peach  Tree  ranch,  and  ascertained 
that  the  Banner  is  decidedly  in  error  regarding  the  matter. 
During  the  entire  year  just  passed  but  fifty-four  head  of 
cattle  have  died  on  the  ranch  amongst  a  herd  of  several  thou- 
sands. The  death  rate  among  cattle  during  good  seasons  when 
there  was  plenty  of  feed  was  much  larger.  Mr.  Keef  also  in- 
forms us  that  none  of  the  cattle  on  the  ranch  died  from  star- 
vation. He  also  informs  us  that  for  several  months  there  have 
not  been  more  than  two  dozen  hogs  on  the  entire  ranch." 

Orange. 

Two  carloads  of  Orange  county  honey  were  shipped  from  the 
Santa  Ana,  southern  California,  railway  depot  yesterday  after- 
noon, consigned  to  New  York  City.  Bee  raisers  report  that 
the  bees  are  gathering  and  storing  away  some  honey  at  pres- 
ent, but  from  indications  the  crop  this  season  will  be  light. — 
Blade. 

Riverside. 

Crop  Conditions. — Nearly  all  the  grain  and  particularly  the 
early  sown  grain  is  doing  well,  and  another  good  rain  the 
farmers  say  will  insure  a  crop  that  will  be  satisfactory.  The 
grain  is  of  good  color  so  far,  and  is  growing  slowly,  though 
the  continued  cold  weather  during  the  past  few  weeks  has 
been  holding  it  back.  A  considerably  larger  acreage  has  been 
planted  this  year  than  lest  year. — Perris  letter  in  Riverside 
Press. 

San  Benito. 

Beet  Contracts  Cancelled. — Supt.  Morse  of  the  Watson- 
ville  sugar  factory  was  in  this  vicinity  last  Tuesday,  and  we 
understand  for  the  purpose  of  cancelling  the  beet  sugar  con- 
tracts made  some  time  ago.  The  outlook  in  this  and  San  Juan 
valley  is  not  very  propitious,  and  the  farmers  who  had  agreed 
to  plant  their  land  to  beets  have  been  released  and  are  at 
liberty  to  cultivate  any  kind  of  a  crop  they  may  see  fit. — Hol- 
lister  Bee. 

San  Bernardino. 

Two  years  ago  was  an  exceedingly  dry  season,  the  total 
rainfall  for  the  entire  year,  from  July  1,  1895,  to  June  30, 1896, 
being  only  9.51  inches,  and  yet  we  had  3.96  in  March  and  1.14 
in  May  of  1896.  If  we  can  get  as  much  this  year  the  dry  sea- 
son scare  may  yet  prove  unfounded. — Citrograph. 

San  Diego. 

Winter  Vegetables. — A  farm  of  San  Diego  county,  whose 
lands  lie  in  a  frostless  district,  shipped  a  few  boxes  of  fresh 
tomatoes  a  short  time  ago  to  Chicago.  At  the  time  of  ship- 
ping them  the  market  quotation  was  very  high  for  this  vege- 
table, the  retail  price  being  as  high  as  10  cents  a  pound.  Of 
course,  the  jobbing  price  was  much  below  that,  but  the  fact 
goes  to  show  that  there  is  more  money  in  winter  vegetables 
than  even  in  oranges — certainly  more  than  in  lemons,  yet  to- 
bacco and  lemons  are  nearly  all  the  talk.  Three  or  four  years 
ago  steps  were  taken  by  the  San  Diego  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce to  interest  the  farmers  in  growing  vegetables  to  sup- 
ply the  Eastern  demand  at  this  season  of  the  year,  but  the 
railroad  companies  gave  little  encouragement  to  the  under- 
taking— not  only  refused  to  make  low  rates  to  help  start  the 
business,  but  neglected,  so  it  was  stated,  to  properly  venti- 
late the  cars  used  in  shipping  the  vegetables,  and  the  result 
was  considerable  loss  on  the  first  shipments,  hence  the  enter- 
prise was,  we  believe,  abandoned. — San  Diego  Union. 

Hay  for  San  Francisco. — During  the  past  thirty  days  the 
grain  and  commission  firm  of  Dulin,  Marriner  &  Co.  has 
shipped  north  to  San  Francisco  by  steamer  over  500  tons  of 
San  Diego  county  hay.  This  is  the  first  hay  ever  sent  to  San 
Francisco  from  this  port;  but  as  the  Pacific  Coast  Steamship 
Company  has  made  a  lower  rate  on  hay,  it  will  probably  not 
be  the  last.— San  Diego  letter. 

San  Joaquin. 

Horticultural  Commissioner  Tucker  of  San  Joaquin 
county  is  keeping  a  sharp  official  eye  on  importations  of  fruit. 
During  February,  a  total  of  eighty-five  packages  consigned  to 
the  Stockton  trade  were  rejected.  The  ordinance  calling  for 
the  spraying  of  infected  orchards  is  being  strictly  enforced 
throughout  the  county. 

Chop  Conditions —Reports  received  from  various  parts  of 
the  county  place  the  rainfall  of  last  week  at  from  one-third  of 
an  inch  to  an  inch  in  the  more  favored  sections.  In  this  vi- 
cinity and  around  Lockeford  the  precipitation  was  the  great- 
est, and  indications  point  to  a  bountiful  harvest  in  northern 
San  Joaquin.  At  Farmington  and  around  Oakdale  the  rain 
has  greatly  encouraged  the  farmers,  who  have  in  a  larger 
acreage  this  season  than  ever  before.  New  Hope  was  favored 
by  about  an  inch  of  water  and  Linden  had  about  the  same 


amount.  The  west  side  did  not  fare  very  well,  and  the  crops 
there  must  have  more  water  inside  of  a  week  or  ten  days  at 
the  outside. — Lodi  Sentinel. 

Santa  Barbara. 

Pasture  Conditions. — A  ride  through  the  ranchos  Salsi- 
puedes  and  San  Julian  on  Tuesday  last  found  the  grass  much 
revived  by  the  late  rain,  bringing  it  back  to  about  what  it 
was  on  October  1st.  A  trifle  over  one  inch  had  fallen  and  will 
hold  it  up  for  a  good  part  of  March,  giving  stock,  which  look 
poorly,  a  chance  to  improve;  but  we  must  have  much  more  in 
order  to  insure  their  welfare.  Two  inches  during  March  will 
produce  grass  that  will  carry  stock  through  another  season, 
but  early  fall  rains  must  follow  or  the  same  condition  now 
confronting  the  stockmen  will  be  upon  them  again.  This  is  a 
most  trying  time  for  the  stockmen,  and  it  is  pitiable  to  see 
the  condition  of  the  herds,  which  usually  at  this  time  of  the 
year  are  in  fine  condition. — Lompoc  Record. 

Santa  Clara. 

Gilroy,  March  7. — Gilroy's  citizens  are  rejoicing  over  the 
news  that  the  Messrs.  Spreckels  have  purchased  the  Soap 
Lake  tract  of  land  of  9900  acres,  lying  southeast  of  Gilroy. 
Prominent  citizens  say  it  means  the  erection  of  a  sugar  fac- 
tory and  the  development  of  this  garden  spot  of  the  State. 
The  tract  is  pronounced  by  experts  as  the  best  in  the  State 
in  wet  or  dry  seasons  for  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar  beet. 

Santa  Cruz. 

The  Western  Beet  Sugar  Co.  is  offering  farmers  of  this  val- 
ley an  opportunity  to  contract  for  beet  acreage  this  year,  and 
will  strike  out  the  objectionable  clause  relative  to  delivery  of 
beets  at  either  Watsonville  or  Spreckels.  The  beets  will  be 
delivered  at  the  Watsonville  factory,  and  contracts  will  so 
read.  This  does  away  with  the  feature  of  the  contract  ob- 
jected to  by  local  growers,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Pajaro 
valley's  beet  acreage  will  now  be  increased. — Pajaronian. 

Shasta. 

Orchard  Pests.— We  are  sorry  to  learn  that  some  of  the 
orchards  in  this  valley  have  become  infested  with  fruit  pests. 
The  codlin  moth  and  something  which  is  supposed  to  be  San 
Jose  scale  have  made  their  appearance,  and  some  of  our  or- 
chardists  are  making  preparations  to  eradicate  the  pests,  if 
possible.  W.  F.  Wiley,  who  has  a  promising  young  orchard 
here  in  town,  is  going  to  keep  his  trees  healthy  if  spraying 
will  do  it.  O.  Lewis,  the  nurseryman,  is  also  making  prepa- 
rations to  keep  the  pest  away  from  his  trees.  J.  F.  Bowman 
while  below  purchased  a  spraying  outfit,  and  is  only  awaiting 
the  proper  time  to  begin  active  operations.  The  McArthur 
boys  have  ordered  a  spraying  outfit  and  have  written  to  lead- 
ing horticulturists  for  minute  instructions  as  to  the  modus 
operandi. — Fall  River  Tidings. 

Solano. 

Crop  Conditions.— At  this  season  of  the  year  the  agricul- 
tural prospects  in  this  vicinity  were  never  better.  The  late- 
ness of  the  rainy  season  gave  every  opportunity  for  the  far- 
mers in  the  "hills"  to  sow  a  large  acreage,  while  on  the 
islands  a  more  favorable  season  has  not  been  known  in  many 
years,  and,  compared  with  former  years,  this  year's  crop  on 
these  fertile  spots  should  be  something  enormous.  All  this 
will  have  a  tendency  to  make  Rio  Vista  very  lively  during  the 
summer  and  our  tradespeople  will  undoubtedly  benefit  there- 
by.—Rio  Vista  News. 

Sonoma. 

Hop  Planting. — At  Guerneville  a  large  acreage  is  being 
planted  in  hops.  Acres  of  vineyard  are  being  added.  Last 
year  the  Guerneville  district  shipped  its  first  large  consign- 
ments of  fruit  to  the  outside  world.  Now  that  the  farmers  of 
the  district  know  that  they  can  grow  splendid  fruit  there 
they  will  largely  increase  the  output.  Everything  is  very 
prosperous  in  the  picturesque  Redwoods  district. — Santa  Rosa 
Democrat. 

Sutter. 

Beet  Planting  Season. — The  planting  season  for  sugar 
beets  is  during  March  and  April,  and  it  is  high  time  that  the 
farmers  here  are  making  some  preparations  in  this  line  if 
they  expect  to  deliver  any  beets  at  the  factory  this  season. 
The  California  Beet  Sugar  Refining  Company  offers  $4.50  per 
ton  for  beets  and  the  railroad  company  has  agreed  to  charge 
only  II  per  ton,  thus  netting  the  grower  $3.50  per  ton.  Con- 
tracts will  be  made  by  the  company  from  as  small  tracts  as 
three  acres.  As  the  beets  can  be  grown  on  summer  fallowed 
land,  the  farmer  will  not  be  out  the  use  of  the  land  for  seed- 
ing next  fall,  and  will  stand  a  good  chance  of  making  a  good 
profit  out  of  the  beets  besides.— Sutter  Farmer. 

Tulare. 

A  Windy  Fizzle. — The  storm  foretold  came  down  our  way 
And  fumed  and  sputtered  round  all  day. 
The  wind  blew  hard  and  blew  again, 
But  brought  to  us  but  little  rain. 

— Visalia  Delta. 

WASHINGTON. 

Chicago  Wants  Washington  Wheat.— The  wheat  market 
throughout  the  Palouse  country  has  received  a  shock  by  the 
appearance  of  Ted  Cardin,  representing  J.  Q.  Adams  &  Co.  of 
Minneapolis,  who  is  trying  to  buy  250,000  bushels  of  wheat  for 
Eastern  shipment,  and  offering  prices  that  local  buyers  can- 
not duplicate  for  shipment  to  the  Pacific  coast.  Cardin  offers 
63%  cents  free  on  board  for  wheat  testiDg  fifty-eight  pounds 
to  the  bushel,  which  is  one  pound  less  than  the  test  for  No.  1 
required  for  coast  shipment.  This  is  for  bulk  wheat,  which 
is  equal  to  66%  cents  on  board  for  sacked  wheat,  or  65  cents 
in  the  warehouse.  This  is  6  cents  better  than  local  dealers 
offer,  59  cents  being  the  price  offered  to-day.  Cardin  bought 
100,000  out  of  the  Farmers'  warehouse  to  day  at  the  price 
offered  above,  and  the  market  is  in  a  furore.  It  is  expected 
that  the  price  will  advance  in  all  Palouse  country  points  in 
consequence.  This  is  the  first  time  since  1893  that  wheat  has 
been  shipped  to  Eastern  markets  in  any  considerable  quan- 
tity.—Colfax  (Washington)  Special. 


HOR  flCULTURE. 


Olives  in  Riverside  County. 

By  J.  A.  Brown,  at  the  San  Jacinto  Horticultural  Society. 

In  assigning  me  the  subject  of  olive  culture,  I  am 
glad  that  the  committee  added  in  the  San  Jacinto 
valley,  for  so  much  has  been  said  and  written  about 
olive  culture  in  this  State  generally,  that  I  fear 
there  is  nothing  left  for  me  to  add.  I  repeat  I  am 
glad,  because  it  narrows  the  question  of  olive  culture 
down  to  our  own  individual  experience,  and  by  a  dis- 
cussion and  comparison  of  our  experiences,  which  I 
trust  will  follow  the  reading  of  this  paper,  we  may  be 
able  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  as  to  which  varieties 
are  best  suited  to  the  climatic  and  other  conditions 
of  this  valley. 

The  severe  frosts  that  we  have  had  this  winter  will 
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have  its  benefits  in  prescribing  the  area  suited  to 
olive  culture,  and,  even  within  that  area,  will  sug- 
gest the  prudence  of  planting  only  those  varieties 
the  fruit  of  which  mature  early.  It  is  well  for  those 
who  contemplate  planting  olive  trees  to  bear  in 
mind  that  the  fruit  will  freeze  at  a  temperature  that 
will  not  affect  the  foliage.  I  learn  this  from  my  own 
orchard,  a  part  of  the  fruit  on  a  few  trees  having 
been  frozen. 

Early  Ripening  Desirable. — As  the  ripening  of  the 
Mission  variety  extends  from  the  middle  of  Novem- 
ber until  the  end  of  February,  that  variety  from  an 
orchard  less  protected  from  frost  would  not  be  as 
desirable  as  those  varieties  that  mature  in  Novem- 
ber. Until  all  the  varieties  that  have  been  planted 
in  this  valley  come  into  full  bearing,  we  will  continue 
in  the  experimental  stage.  I  have  thirteen  different 
varieties  and  next  year  I  hope  to  be  able  to  report 
upon  the  bearing  of  quite  a  number  of  these:  mean- 
time I  have  only  six  in  bearing,  and  some  of  these 
for  the  first  time  this  season. 

Budded  Varieties. — Last  year  I  referred  you  to 
some  400  trees  that  were  budded  on  picholine  roots. 
I  am  now  satisfied  that  all  the  advantages  claimed 
for  them  by  the  nurseryman  from  whom  I  got  them 
will  be  realized.  The  budding  does  not  increase  the 
number  of  suckers,  as  was  feared,  and  for  poor,  shal- 
low soil  the  roots  of  the  hardy  wild  olive  have  an  ad- 
vantage over  the  more  delicate  varieties.  I  planted 
those  on  my  poorest  soil,  and  they  are  now  equal  to 
the  best  trees  T  have  of  their  age,  and,  as  an  evidence 
of  their  vitality,  a  few  of  them  bore  fruit  this  season 
though  not  yet  two  years  old.  In  Europe  the  prac- 
tice of  budding  on  the  wild  olive  roots  is  generally 
followed. 

Planting  and  Location. — One  word  with  regard  to 
planting  an  orchard.  I  would  advise  getting  good, 
large  trees.  The  cheapest  trees  that  I  have  are 
those  that  cost  most  on  account  of  their  increased 
size.  Even  though  we  cut  them  back  in  planting  to 
18  inches  from  the  ground,  they  have  the  roots  and 
soon  make  a  tree. 

As  to  the  location  of  an  orchard,  I  am  disposed  to 
believe  that  the  olive  bears  best  on  hill-side  or  roll- 
ing land;  a  comparison  of  the  productiveness  of  the 
orchards  in  this  valley  demonstrates  this,  and  I  ex- 
pect the  same  is  true  in  Italy,  for,  with  but  few 
exceptions,  all  the  olive  groves  that  I  observed  in 
that  country  were  on  hill  sides.  I  cannot  give  you 
any  reason  for  this  further  than  that  the  roots  like 
warmth  and  good  drainage,  and,  if  this  be  the  real 
cause,  a  large  portion  of  the  mesa  land  in  this  valley 
should  be  favorable  to  its  cultivation.  Unlike  Italy, 
however,  it  is  necessary  in  this  dry  climate  to  irri- 
gate bearing  trees  if  we  would  get  good  results;  but 
as  an  evidence  of  what  too  much  water  will  do,  I  will 
state  that  a  tree  standing  near  a  leaking  hydrant 
had  the  effect  of  shrivelling  all  the  fruit,  as  though 
it  was  frosted,  and  within  a  few  days  after  stopping 
the  leak  the  fruit  assumed  its  normal  condition. 

Yield  of  Olives. — It  is  conceded  that  there  is  no 
section  in  all  California  better  suited  to  the  olive 
than  this  valley  and  neighborhood,  because  of  the 
exemption  from  scale,  but  we  must  ever  be  vigilant, 
as  we  have  no  guarantee  that  this  condition  will  be 
continual. 

The  trees  in  this  valley,  where  favorably  situated, 
yield  more  abundantly  and  the  fruit  is  larger  than 
the  average  for  its  kind,  and,  not  only  this,  but  I  be- 
lieve that  with  good  treatment  a  large  crop  can  be 
had  from  the  same  trees  annually.  Such,  at  least, 
has  been  my  experience;  some  trees  that  bore  very 
heavily  last  year  had  to  be  supported  this  year,  on 
account  of  the  weight  of  the  fruit. 

This  season  from  393  nine-year-old  Mission  trees 
we  have  taken  9000  pounds  of  fruit,  and  there  are 
still  unripe  and  unpicked  about  1000  pounds  more. 
Some  of  those  trees  produced  as  much  as  200  pounds 
each,  while  from  others  we  only  got  a  nominal 
amount,  but  I  consider  the  crop  a  satisfactory  one, 
as  it  shows  a  gross  yield  at  present  prices  for  the 
fresh  fruit  of  over  $100  per  acre.  I  do  not,  however, 
anticipate  a  continuance  of  the  present  prices,  for 
when  the  thousands  of  young  trees  recently  planted 
come  into  bearing  the  American  people  will  not  have 
been  sufficiently  educated  to  the  ripe  pickled  olive 
and  the  consumption  of  pure  olive  oil. 

Marketing. — Every  man  who  has  an  acre  of  olive 
trees,  or  expects  to  have,  should  begin  now  and  in- 
terest his  Eastern  friends  in  the  California  product, 
and  press  for  legislation  in  favor  of  pure  food,  so  as 
to  protect  our  pure  oil  from  competition  with  the 
adulterated  article.  If  anyone  of  you  suppose  that 
when  your  orchard  comes  into  bearing  all  that  you 
will  have  to  do  is  to  ship  your  product  East  to  find  a 
market,  let  me  give  you  some  of  my  experience  in 
this  line: 

Only  a  few  days  ago  a  letter  came  from  an  Iowa 
firm  saying  that  the  olives  had  arrived,  but  were 
spoiled,  being  dark-colored,  and  that  they  did  not 
consider  them  fit  for  use.  Another,  almost  by  the 
same  mail,  from  Cincinnati,  saying  that,  having  tried 
the  California  ripe  olives  last  year  from  another 
house  and  found  them  unsatisfactory,  they  declined 
to  try  mine  unless  I  prepaid  the  freight,  notwith- 
standing my  guarantee  that,  unless  the  quality  was 
strictly  first-class,  there  would  be  no  charge.  I,  how- 
ever, prepaid  the  freight  and  sent  them  on,  an  now 


await  their  report.  In  the  Iowa  case  I  had  to  con- 
tend with  the  dealers  prejudice  against  the  dark  col- 
ored fruit,  and  in  the  Cincinnati  case  to  restore  lost 
confidence. 

In  marketing  my  product,  I  have  been  supplying 
the  merchants  direct  without  the  intervention  of  the 
commission  agent;  by  so  doing  I  have  a  trade  though 
not  so  large  in  volume  yet  in  area,  reaches  many  of 
the  States  in  the  Union. 

Local  Sales. — Do  you  as  olive  growers  want  to 
make  your  market  ?  Then  I  say  again  take  a  part 
now  in  educating  your  Eastern  friends  to  the  superi- 
ority of  the  ripe  fruit,  and,  by  the  time  your  trees 
come  into  bearing,  it  may  be  that  the  consumption 
will  have  increased  relatively  with  the  production. 
We  know  from  the  consumption  of  pickled  olives  in 
this  State  what  to  expect  when  all  other  sections 
have  had  like  opportunities  to  acquire  a  taste  for 
them.  Take,  for  instance,  this  little  town  of  San 
Jacinto  and  neighborhood  with  a  population  of  about 
1500.  My  trade  alone  this  season  during  the  past 
two  and  a  half  months  amounts  to  154  gallons;  dou- 
ble this  for  the  entire  season  and  we  have  308  gal- 
lons; at  which  ratio  it  would  require  over  14,000,000 
gallons,  or  in  weight  equal  to  35,000  tons,  to  supply 
the  demand  of  this  country. 


Strawberries  for  Southern  California. 

We  have  had  several  very  interesting  papers  dur- 
ing the  last  few  months  on  small  fruit  growing  in 
southern  California,  but  the  subject  is  always  charm- 
ing and  we  like  to  multiply  experiences.  Mr.  D.  G. 
Edmiston  writes  for  the  Los  Angeles  Cultivator  the 
deductions  from  his  progressive  work. 

Essentials  to  Success. — The  commercial  grower 
should  be  conveniently  located  relative  to  his  market; 
that  is,  within  easy  driving  distance,  or  should  have 
good  shipping  facilities,  and  his  soil,  if  not  already 
rich,  should  be  made  so,  and  plowed  deep  and  made 
thoroughly  fine  and  smooth  before  planting  is  done. 
Then  an  abundant  supply  of  water  should  be  availa- 
ble, for  without  water  in  abundance  all  other  con- 
ditions will  be  unavailing.  As  an  aid  to  the  reten- 
tion of  moisture,  surface  should  be  cultivated  shallow 
and  raked  fine  after  each  irrigation,  by  some  such 
cultivator  as  the  Planet,  Jr.,  with  rake  attachment 
for  fining  the  surface  of  the  soil,  thus  making  a  dust 
mulch,  which  prevents  the  evaporation  of  the  mois- 
ture from  below. 

Rows  should  be  marked  off  two  and  a  half  to  three 
feet  apart,  and  for  hill  culture  the  plants  set  one 
foot  apart  in  the  row.  If  the  matted  row  system  is 
adopted,  plants  need  not  be  set  nearer  than  two 
feet  apart,  thus  saving  one-half  in  the  item  of 
plants. 

There  are  hundreds  of  ranches  and  small  places 
in  the  country  and  around  the  city  having  all  the 
advantages  and  conveniences  for  growing  the  straw- 
berry in  its  perfection  on  a  small  scale,  or  for  home 
use,  whose  occupants  rarely  if  ever  taste  the  deli- 
cious and  healthful  fruit,  and  who  could  have  the 
advantages  of  a  home  supply  at  very  trifling  ex- 
pense. 

Varieties. — The  question  of  varieties  is  sometimes  a 
very  perplexing  one,  either  to  the  amateur  or  com- 
mercial grower.  New  varieties  are  continually  being 
introduced,  and  very  properly  seeking  favor,  for 
progress  comes  through  the  introduction  of  new 
varieties  and  new  methods. 

The  writer  remembers  when  our  list  of  varieties 
hardly  exceeded  half  a  dozen,  and  but  one  of  that 
number  would  now  be  regarded  as  having  any  merit 
whatever,  and  while  multiplied  hundreds  of  varieties 
have  been  introduced  and  passed  into  oblivion  since 
that  time,  now  and  then  one  of  special  merit  has 
been  introduced  and  retained.  And  still  we  are 
looking  for  something  better — something  far  exceed- 
ing anything  yet  known,  and  we  surely  will  find  it  in 
due  season,  so  let  us  have  patience  with  the  new 
varieties,  for  in  them  lies  our  hope  of  greater  success 
in  the  future. 

Call  varieties  by  their  proper  names.  I  find  con- 
siderable confusion  in  this  direction  here  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  Ignorant  or  designing  parties  have 
introduced  old  varieties  under  new  names,  thus  cre- 
ating confusion  and  distrust  of  the  trade. 

Desirable  Characters. — In  selecting  varieties  for 
planting,  such  should  be  selected  as  have  some 
prominent  characteristic,  something  that  adapts 
them  especially  for  the  object  in  view.  If  you  want 
an  early  variety,  it  is  not  enough  that  it  be  early,  for 
there  are  scores  of  early  varieties  that  are  worthies  s, 
as  money  producers,  but  it  should  have  beauty  of 
from  and  color,  to  render  it  attractive,  and  p  or- 
ductiveness  to  render  it  profitable.  If  you  wan  t  a 
late  variety  it  should  have  large  size  in  addition,  to 
the  above  qualities.  If  you  propose  to  grow  "  fa1  jcy  " 
be  rries,  such  varieties  should  be  selected  as  gi  ve  a 
large  per  cent  of  large,  well  shaped  and  highly  col- 
ored specimens. 

Ordinarily  the  grower  should  rely  upon  t1  jree  or 
four  varieties  for  the  main  crop,  selecting  guch  as 


are  best  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  this  market, 
and  in  addition  should  give  trial  to  promising  new 
varieties  on  a  small  scale. 

A  Preferred  List. — While  I  have  some  decided  views 
as  to  the  best  varieties  to  grow  in  this  locality,  I 
would  not  dare  undertake  to  name  a  list  that  would 
be  best  for  all  growers.  Indeed,  I  could  do  nothing 
more  than  to  suggest  a  few  varieties  that  I  know 
by  experience  or  observation  to  have  succeeded  well. 

The  following  varieties  are  named  as  near  as  pos- 
sible in  the  order  of  ripening: 

Lady  Thompson — After  growing  this  variety  for 
three  years  I  have  found  it  very  early  and  wonder- 
fully productive  of  beautiful  berries,  commanding 
the  highest  prices  in  its  season.  An  attempt  has 
been  made  to  rename  this  variety  but  probably  with- 
out much  success. 

Laxton's  Noble — Also  early  and  of  large  size  and 
good  quality. 

Arizona  Everbearing — A  well-known  and  profit- 
able variety  for  nearby  markets;  texture  a  little  soft 
for  shipping. 

Brandywine — A  late  variety  of  very  large  size  and 
great  beauty  and  firmness;  excellent  shipper. 

The  Tennessee  Prolific  and  Tubbs — Have  both 
proved  excellent  bearers  of  good  sized,  well-colored 
fruit;  season  medium. 

Haverland — Has  also  proved  a  good  summer 
bearer,  though  the  early  ripening  berries  were  not 
so  satisfactory. 

I  have  on  trial  Glen  Mary,  Marshall,  Clyde,  Bis- 
marck, Margaret,  Nick,  Ohme  and  a  dozen  others, 
most  of  which  are  claimed  to  surpass  all  previously 
introduced  varieties.    We  will  see  later. 


Olives  in  Tulare  County. 


By  Geo.  Mi  Cai.istkk  at  the  Farmers'  Institute  at  Porterville. 

I  have  on  my  place  grown  from  cuttings,  by  me, 
the  following  varieties:  Manzanillo,  Nevadillo  Blan- 
co. Columillo,  Rubra  and  Picoline,  all  in  full  bearing, 
which  gives  me  the  opportunity  to  select  from  these 
varieties  the  ones  best  suited  to  our  climate.  While 
they  all  bear  well,  my  choice  for  pickling  is  the  Man- 
zanillo. While  it  is  good  for  oil,  its  size  and  early 
ripening,  which  is  in  October,  gives  it  the  advantage 
over  many  of  the  other  varieties. 

The  Nevadillo  Blanco,  while  a  smaller  fruit,  is  a 
regular  and  heavy  bearer,  and  one  of  the  best  for 
oil,  but  makes  a  very  good  pickle.  It  also  ripens  in 
October.  I  find  the  early  ripening  of  these  varieties 
gives  them  great  advantage,  as  they  can  be  cared 
for  before  the  early  frosts.  The  Nevadillo  is  not  a 
good  variety  to  set  alone,  but  my  experience  is  that 
the  olives  bear  better  and  heavier  by  mixing  the  va- 
rieties in  the  orchard. 

J.  J.  Cairns  of  Lindsay  has  the  largest  bearing  or- 
chard of  the  Mission  variety  in  the  county.  They 
bear  well,  which  speaks  well  for  the  olive  industry 
in  Tulare  county  and  shows  that  our  soil  will  pro- 
duce olives  as  well  as  oranges  and  wheat. 

Now  for  a  few  remarks  in  regard  to  the  pickling 
of  the  olive.  I  find  that  the  different  varieties  must 
be  cured  separately,  as  must  those  of  different  de- 
grees of  ripeness.  There  is  no  set  recipe  for  pick- 
ling. Each  season  brings  its  own  peculiarities. 
Olives  are  sensitive  to  climate  and  atmospheric 
changes,  thus  requiring  almost  twice  the  length  of 
time  some  seasons  to  extract  the  bitter  from  them. 
There  is  a  most  promising  future  for  olive  culture  in 
this  State,  and  work  of  the  highest  importance  is 
going  on  at  the  University  of  California  regarding 
soils,  locations  and  varieties,  the  amount  of  oil  con- 
tained, and  other  matters  connected  with  the  in- 
dustry. 

As  a  food,  they  have  no  superior;  and  for  profit- 
able cultivation,  they  are  confined  to  California. 
There  is  an  unlimited  market  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  The  principal  varieties  grown  in  olive- 
producing  countries,  both  for  pickling  and  oil,  are 
now  bearing  in  California;  and  when  both  the  ripe 
pickles  and  pure  oil  are  produced  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities, there  is  no  doubt  they  will  displace  the  inferior 
articles  found  in  our  markets  to-day. 


FLORIST  AND  GARDENER. 


California  Vegetable  Growing. 

By  Mrs.  M  J.  (TUB,  at  the  University  Farmers'  Institute 
at  Porterville. 

The  subject  of  raising  vegetables  is  as  old  as  Adam, 
although  there  is  no  particular  mention  of  them  in 
the  history  we  have  of  the  first  garden,  nor  have  we 
any  handed-down  ideas  as  to  what  rules  or  regula- 
tions he  followed  in  producing  the  perfect  edible.  As 
to  horticulture,  we  are  well  aware  how  disastrous  a 
venture  he  made  in  that  direction.  We  are  com- 
pelled to  believe,  however,  that  as  Adam  found 
everything  ready  growing  to  his  band  in  the  line  of 
frujts  and  vegetables,  without  any  thought  or  exer- 
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tion  on  his  part,  in  the  direct  line  of  heredity  the 
average  Tulare  county  man  is  a  close  relation,  hav- 
ing struck  back,  as  it  were,  as  the  first  and  most 
important  element  in  preparing  to  raise  vegetables 
is  to  have  a  "decided  inclination  to  do  so,"  which 
from  my  observation  of  many  years'  residence  among 
the  natives  does  not  prevail  to  any  great  extent. 

TJie  Old  Times.  —  Perhaps  a  few  reminiscent 
thoughts  and  instances  with  regard  to  the  early  day 
ideas  of  vegetable  raising  and  diversity  of  opinion 
with  regard  to  suitableness  of  soil,  etc.,  might  be 
interesting.  Many  years  ago  there  were  wealthy 
people  here,  much  more  so  than  at  present — those 
who  had  caftle,  sheep  and  horses  on  a  "thou- 
sand hills."  But  if  you  were  invited  to  dine  with 
the  wealthiest,  the  only  vegetable  was  beans  the 
entire  year  round,  cooked  and  served  three  times  a 
day,  with  a  flavoring  "  a  la  spinole  "  of  red  peppers, 
the  latter  shipped  from  San  Fransisco  in  100-pound 
bales.  As  a  luxury  but  seldom  used  were  potatoes 
from  the  coast  near  Bodega,  and  they  were,  as  now, 
not  very  good. 

Like  a  green  oasis  in  a  desert  land  were  the 
"truck  patches,"  so  termed  by  the  pioneers, 
planted  by  the  grandparents  of  our  neighbors,  J.  S. 
Lewis  and  Mrs.  Robert  Clark,  of  which  the  cowboys 
often  told  as  something  wonderful,  and  where  they 
could  enjoy  what  they  termed  a  "square  meal," 
with  vegetables  on  the  side.  Upon  asking  them 
why  vegetables  were  not  generally  raised  they  inva- 
riably astonished  the  newcomer  by  the  assertion 
that  it  could  not  be  done,  things  wouldn't  grow  here, 
this  soil  was  only  adapted  to  grazing,  leaving  you  to 
infer  that  some  magic  must  have  been  performed  by 
our  old  friends  to  produce  such  grand  specimens  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom. 

Vegetable  Soils. — Another  theory  as  to  soil  which 
was  refered  to — and  even  yet  you  will  hear  it  ad- 
vanced— was  that  you  must  have  sandy  soil,  as  the 
adobe  would  not  produce  good  vegetables.  Of 
course,  it  is  not  pleasant  ground  to  work,  but  it  has 
been  demonstrated  many  times  that  the  choicest 
vegetables  will  grow  upon  black  adobe  and  with  less 
trouble  as  to  weeds  than  on  the  sand. 

We  have  in  mind  a  little  spot  of  adobe  right  here 
in  town,  upon  which,  not  more  than  20  feet  square, 
were  raised  last  year  sufficient  onions,  peppers, 
.beans,  cauliflower,  tomatoes  and  cantaloupes  for  a 
family  of  five  the  entire  season,  having  plenty  for 
pickling,  while  a  neighbor  tells  me  she  had  all  the 
tomatoes  she  could  use  from  the  same  garden,  thanks 
to  the  kindness  of  the  raisers.  I  asked  the  lady  if  it 
was  very  hard  work  or  required  much  time  to  pro- 
duce these  luxuries  for  the  family,  or  if  the  head  of 
the  bouse  had  to  injure  his  constitution  in  assisting. 
She  replied  that  it  was  only  pleasant  pastime  for  her- 
self and  children,  but  she  had  to  call  upon  her  hus- 
band— or,  rather,  he  took  the  task  upon  himself — to 
swear  at  the  chickens,  which  a  woman  could  not  well 
do  with  dignity. 

The  greater  part  of  vegetables  will  always  be 
grown  upon  the  bottom  land,  as,  with  the  exception 
of  the  pestiferous  crab  grass  (am  not  versed  in 
botanical  names,  so  would  like  to  apply  almost  any 
bad  name  to  it),  the  cultivation  and  weeding  can  be 
done  by  the  improved  tools  with  the  aid  of  a  horse  ; 
whereas,  after  irrigating  the  adobe,  there  is  always 
danger  of  waiting  just  a  little  too  long  before  under- 
taking the  requisite  cultivation  for  tender  plants. 
Still,  when  one  notes  the  variety  and  beauty  of  the 
flowers  which  many  of  our  ladies  have  grown  upon 
adobe  here  in  Porterville  and  vicinity,  we  may  know 
that  vegetables  will  do  equally  well.  Many  have 
admixed  soils  for  flower  production,  which,  through 
necessity  and  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  men  to 
have  the  best  of  vegetables  fresh  from  the  garden 
for  their  families,  could  be  applied  to  the  garden 
plot. 

[It  should  be  noted  that  what  they  call  "  adobe  " 
at  Porterville  is  really  a  very  mild  type  of  that 
article.  It  is  a  very  excellent  clay  loam,  which  one 
who  has  to  operate  with  the  true  adobe  would  con- 
sider a  fine  garden  soil. — Ed  ] 

The  Recourse  to  Chinese  Truck. — The  advent  of  John 
Chinaman  completed  the  Adamic  inheritance  of  our 
sons  and  grandsons  as  to  garden  work,  as  we  have 
beard  it  remarked  thousands  of  times,  "  Oh,  it  is  so 
much  cheaper  to  buy  of  the  Chinaman  than  to  raise 
your  own." 

Right  here  we  will  quote  a  remark  which  appeared 
in  the  Tulare  Register  recently,  made  by  the  philos- 
opher of  that  paper,  Mr.  Pillsbury: 

Were  our  Uncle  Samuel  to  send  out  men  to  plant  and  care 
for  those  seeds  he  gives  away,  such  services  to  be  also  free  to 
the  recipients,  there  would  be  no  dearth  of  vegetables  among 
the  dear  people,  and  hens  would  be  making  their  nests  in 
China  wagons  all  up  and  down  this  coast. 

Now,  do  not  take  this  paper  as  a  criticism  of  our 
men  in  respect  to  the  raising  of  vegetables,  as 
really,  for  many  years,  they  have  had  to  take  no 
thought  as  to  where  their  supply  of  greens  was  to 
come  from,  as  the  housewife  had  only  to  see  that 
John  came  around  regularly;  but,  after  all,  they  do 
not  realize  how  little  time  it  takes  from  the  evening 
chat  on  the  street  corner  between  sundown  and 
dark,  or  in  rising  an  hour  or  so  earlier  each  morn- 
ing, to  make  a  corner  of  their  lot  or  farm,  where 
there  is  water  for  irrigation,  to  furnish  an  abundant 
supply  for  their  use,  or  of  the  comfort  and  satisfac- 


tion which  any  one  of  their  wives  will  obtain  in  gath- 
ering them  just  when  they  need  them.  There  is  no 
comparison  between  them  and  the  China  wagon 
product,  as  we  speak  from  experience,  having  for 
many  years  grown  the  most  delightful  vegetables  on 
our  place. 

A  Casein  Point. — Last  year  a  neighbor  who  has 
lived  for  many  years  on  what  is  termed  in  this  coun- 
try a  "dry  ranch"  begged  us  for  a  few  acres  of  bot- 
tom land  and  water  that  he  might  raise  vegetables 
on  shares.  This  offer  was  gladly  accepted,  and  after 
he  had  the  ground  thoroughly  prepared  we  com- 
menced to  hunt  seeds.  Upon  asking  what  he  desired 
to  put  in  the  ground  the  reply  was,  anything  we 
had.  Well,  it  was  a  pleasure  to  watch  him  work,  as 
he  seemed  delighted  to  have  a  chance  to  run  water. 
He  came  some  four  miles,  with  lunch  basket,  often 
before  sunrise,  and  fought  the  usual  battle  with  cut- 
worms and  squash  bugs  ;  but,  after  all,  his  "truck 
patch  "  was  worth  going  to  look  at,  and  we,  as  well 
as  his  family,  luxuriated  in  corn,  beans,  peas,  cucum- 
bers, melons,  peppers,  sweet  potatoes,  and  the  best 
of  Irish  potatoes,  of  which  we  have  an  abundance 
yet.  If  he  could  have  obtained  good  seed  for  the 
latter  the  crop  would  have  been  immense,  but  they 
were  not  procurable.  And  all  the  time  he  seemed  so 
happy  to  see  things  grow,  which  to  the  true  gar- 
dener is  the  one  inspiration  and  the  key  to  success. 
A  love  for  his  work  and  the  welfare  of  his  loved  ones 
in  these  added  comforts  "  lightens  labor." 


Washington's  Sago  Palm. 


A  Washington  dispatch  says  contemplated  changes 
in  the  arrangements  for  holding  the  White  House 
receptions  this  season  have  necessitated  the  tranfer 
of  a  number  of  large  plants,  particularly  palms, 
from  the  conservatory  to  the  Pension  building. 
They  are  grouped  about  the  fountain  in  the  center 
of  the  great  court,  which  now  looks  like  a  section  of 
East  India  jungle.  Among  the  trees  is  a  sago  palm, 
once  in  the  possession  of  George  Washington. 
Although  it  is  only  about  10  feet  high  it  is  over  200 
years  old,  and  its  great  age  is  plainly  shown  by  its 
appearance.  Mr.  Pfister,  the  White  House  gar- 
dener, has  tried  to  get  a  complete  history  of  this 
venerable  relic,  but  has  only  succeeded  in  determin- 
ing that  it  was  presented  to  Washington  by  a 
wealthy  merchant  of  Baltimore,  whose  name  is  not 
now  known.  It  came  from  the  island  of  Cuba,  and 
was  already  an  old  tree  when  brought  over  by  the 
merchant,  who  owned  a  vessel  plying  between 
Havana  and  Baltimore.  The  tree  stood  at  Mount 
Vernon  for  many  years,  and  again  found  its  way  to 
Baltimore,  Washington  having  presented  it  to  a 
lady  living  in  that  city.  There  it  remained  until 
about  fifty  years  ago,  when  the  last  owner  of  it  died. 
At  the  sale  of  the  owner's  estate  the  Washington 
palm  was  bought  by  the  head  gardener  of  the  White 
House,  and  it  has  stood  in  the  greenhouse  there 
ever  since.  It  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  relics 
of  Washington,  and  bids  fair  to  survive  several  gen- 
erations to  come.  Several  of  the  beautiful  feathery 
leaves  were  accidentally  broken  off  from  its  already 
thin  crown  in  its  removal,  but  this  will  probably  not 
injure  the  tree  to  any  serious  extent. 


THE  VINEYARD. 


Vine  Pruning  in  Sacramento  County. 


By  C.  E.  Mack  at  the  Sacramento  Farmers'  Institute. 
The  First  Summer. — During  the  first  summer  after 
planting  a  vineyard,  I  plow  and  cultivate  the  ground 
at  intervals  of  two  weeks  during  the  summer,  de- 
pending on  capillary  moisture  rather  than  irrigation 
for  three  years,  notwithstanding  I  have  a  steam 
pumping  plant  on  the  premises.  The  young  vines 
receive  considerable  attention  during  the  summer 
in  the  way  of  hand  cultivation,  for  I  will  not  allow 
the  ground  to  bake  around  the  tender  plant.  I  "let 
it  grow  nearly  as  it  pleases  the  first  year.  Some- 
times I  suppress  an  unusually  rampant  cane,  but 
I  do  it  so  rarely  that  I  have  practically  no  system  on 
this  point. 

Winter  Pruning. — As  I  approach  the  subject  of 
pruning,  I  will  say  that  no  matter  how  thoroughly 
the  foundation  of  a  vineyard  has  been  laid,  or  how 
congenial  are  all  the  surroundings,  unless  we  prac- 
tice a  system  of  pruning  that  harmonizes  with  the 
known  laws  that  govern  the  growth  of  the  vine,  con- 
siderable of  the  care  that  has  been  given  it  will  have 
been  lost.  I  usually  begin  about  January  1st.  The 
vines  have  shed  their  leaves  and  they  are  dormant. 

Early  or  Late  Pruning. — There  is  a  theory  of  very 
ancient  date,  and  as  it  has  been  and  is  still  taken  by 
some  as  a  partial  guide  for  the  time  of  pruning,  it 
may  not  be  out  of  place  to  give  it  as  briefly  as  possible. 
According  to  this  theory,  when  the  cold  weather 
first  checks  the  growth  of  the  vine,  it  does  not  en- 
tirely stop  the  absorption  of  the  food  by  the -roots, 
consequently  the  vine  becomes  surcharged  with  sap, 
i  the  liquid  portions  of  which  are  partially  given  off  by 


evaporation  through  the  bark  and  buds  and  the 
more  solid  portions  are  deposited  throughout  the 
entire  length  of  the  vine,  so  that  each  bud  is  supplied 
with  its  quota  of  food  with  which  to  commence 
vegetation  anew  in  the  spring.  Now  suppose  a  por- 
tion of  the  vine  is  cut  away  in  the  early  fall,  it  is 
evident  that  that  which  remains  has  the  whole  root 
for  its  support,  and  it  may  receive  all  the  strength 
that  would  have  have  been  diffused  throughout  the 
unpruned  vein.  The  few  remaining  buds,  of  course, 
put  forth  in  the  spring  much  more  vigorously  and 
send  out  fruit-bearing  wood  in  greater  perfection 
than  it  is  possible  for  unpruned  vines  to  do.  I  have 
faith  in  this  theory.  According  to  it,  if  the  vine  be 
weak,  prune  as  early  as  possible  after  it  has  shed  its 
leaves,  but  if  it  is  a  robust  grower  and  a  shy  bearer, 
prune  late.  I  am  not  sure  of  anything,  but  I  am 
inclined  to  think  pruning  at  different  times  in  the 
year  hastens  or  retards  the  time  of  vintage. 

Next  year  I  shall  experiment  in  this  line.  A 
gentleman  at  Florin,  this  county,  has  for  years 
had  the  earliest  Tokay  grapes  in  the  market.  He 
prunes  very  early,  I  am  credibly  informed.  The  per- 
sistant regularity  of  the  early  fruition  of  his  grapes 
certainly  shows  that  his  neighbors  within  a  stone's 
throw  of  him  have  different  soils,  which  is  not  ap- 
parent, or  are  not  doing  something  he  is  doing,  or 
their  grapes  would  not  ripen  two  weeks  later  than 
his. 

The  First  Winter  Pruning. — The  young  vine  the  first 
year  may  send  out  several  canes  of  different  lengths. 
When  I  prune  I  select  the  lowest  cane,  as  a  rule,  and 
suppress  all  others.  I  cut  the  cane  the  desired 
length  and  tie  it  to  a  stake  to  await  further  treat- 
ment. When  the  second  year's  growth  starts  I  sup- 
press mercilessly  all  lateral  growth  except  two  buds, 
if  weak,  and  three  if  strong  for  the  future  head.  I 
pinch  the  terminal  buds  of  the  remaining  canes  when 
about  a  foot  or  so  long  in  order  to  make  the  future 
trunk  more  stocky. 

High  or  Low  Vines. — Right  here  is  a  point  of  very 
great  difference  among  growers  as  to  the  exact  point 
to  head  the  vine.  Most  of  my  vines  were  headed 
about  a  foot  from  the  ground,  as  was  then  the  local 
custom.  I  had  no  practical  knowledge  of  the  vine 
at  that  time.  I  did  just  what  others  were  doing. 
Since  then  my  experience  has  taught  me  that  if  I 
ever  plant  another  vineyard  of  Tokay  grapes  I  shall 
certainly  head  them  higher  than  mine  were  started. 
I  am  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  a  low-pruned  vine  is 
nearer  the  heated  earth,  and  the  radiation  of  heat 
during  the  night  would  theoretically  give  it  a  much 
more  uniform  temperature  than  a  high-headed  vine, 
which  is  desirable  in  the  ripening  of  table  grapes,  of 
which  I  write.  On  the  other  hand,  a  low-pruned 
vine  is  more  liable  to  injury;  you  cannot  till  the  soil 
so  cheaply;  it  is  much  more  liable  to  frost,  the  tem- 
perature being  noticeably  higher  as  you  get  above 
the  earth,  as  I  found  out  by  observation  last  spring. 
In  high-headed  vines  the  bunches  are  above  the 
ground  so  high  that  none  of  its  dampness  will  cause 
them  to  decay. 

A  high-headed  vine  will  admit  of  a  little  wider 
pruning  than  a  lower  headed  one,  thus  enabling  the 
light  and  sunshine  to  surround  tbe  grapes  and  cause 
them  to  assume  a  much  better  color.  This  is  not 
theory  unsubstantiated,  for  I  have  a  half  acre  headed 
as  I  have  related.  When  I  speak  of  a  high-headed 
vine  I  do  not  mean  a  tree-like  vine,  but  a  moderately 
high  vine. 

Litter  Pruning. — During  the  second  year  the  vine 
will  make  considerable  growth.  I  suppress  all 
suckers,  and  have  in  mind  that  at  the  end  of  the  year 
I  desire  to  prune  to  a  good,  strong  fork  of  four  eyes. 
The  vine  is  so  tractable  that  this  is  a  matter  of  no 
difficulty.  The  third  year  each  of  the  two  arms  will 
send  out  several  lateral  canes,  and  perhaps  head 
suckers  will  appear.  Everything  should  be  sup- 
pressed except  that  each  arm  of  the  fork  of  the  pre- 
ceding year  should  be  allowed  to  carry  two  spurs  of 
two  eyes  each.    This  is  the  principle  of  pruning. 

How  Many  Spurs  to  the  Vine  ? — As  the  vine  in- 
creases in  vigor  and  can  carry  more  spurs,  I  add 
them  at  my  discretion.  Just  how  many  spurs  to 
leave  has  always  been  a  matter  of  some  doubt  with 
me.  Some  vineyardists  say  add  an  arm  or  spur  for 
each  year  of  its  growth.  This  is  about  what  I  do. 
But  could  I  not  leave  more  ?  What  good  rule  can 
I  rely  on  in  this  matter  ?  On  vines,  say,  3  inches  in 
diameter,  I  leave,  say,  six  spurs,  and  I  am  rewarded 
with  fifteen  pounds  of  grapes.  Six  spurs  of  two  eyes 
each  are  about  the  number  of  fruit  buds  the  average 
man  leaves;  it  is  about  the  standard.  On  my  arbor 
I  have  Tokay  vines  the  same  size  in  diameter  as  the 
one  referred  to,  but  trained  so  as  to  cover  a  large 
area,  and  I  am  sure  I  can  at  any  time  in  season  pick 
100  pounds  of  grapes  just  as  large,  finely  colored  and 
beautiful  as  the  ones  referred  to  from  the  short- 
pruned  vines.  I  experimented  last  year  in  this  line 
by  leaving  a  few  more  eyes  than  usual,  and  I  am  sat- 
isfied my  vines  can  easily  carry  them.  The  pruner 
should' have  an  ideal  to  follow.  He  should  not  make 
a  cut  without  some  good  reason  for  doing  it.  All 
haphazard  work  should  be  eliminated  and  sound  dis- 
cretion ustd.  How  much  better  a  vineyard  pruned 
after  the  goblet  system  is  over  one  pruned  irregu- 
larly by  careless  or  ignorant  workmen. 

Horizontal  Training. — If  there  was  not  a  close  limit 
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to  it,  I  would  encourage  horizontal  pruning  and 
training  as  much  as  possible.  I  have  experimented 
and  I  am  convinced  that  our  vinifera  vines  would  be 
more  productive,  particularly  the  Tokay,  by  this 
method.  My  observation  has  been  that  when  vines 
are  trained  to  grow  straight  up  that  that  manner  of 
treatment  is  far  more  conducive  to  wood  growth  than 
for  fruit.  I  interpret  Nature  from  the  wild  vines 
along  the  river  banks  that  horizontal  training  is  more 
fertile  in  results,  for  it  is  the  spreading  branches 
over  the  top  of  an  alder  that  are  fruitful  and  not  the 
upright  canes.  The  same  result  can  be  seen  on  my 
arbor. 

Long  Pruning.— In  my  experimental  plot  I  have 
two  varieties  that  I  know  of  that  must  be  long- 
pruned  or  they  are  not  fruitful.  I  refer  to  the 
Emperor  and  Sabalskanski.  I  have  five  acres  of 
Tokay  grapes  in  one  block  which  have  been  pruned 
longer  than  is  customary,  but  not  long-pruned.  That 
block  is  absolutely  free  from  black  knot,  the  bunches 
are  noticeably  less  compact  than  those  grown  on 
other  blocks  surrounding  it.  The  treatment  of  that 
block,  except  the  pruning,  has  been  the  same  as  that 
given  to  the  contiguous  blocks,  but  for  some  reason 
it  presents  two  striking  and  desirable  differences. 
This  year  I  have  left  three  eyes  on  all  the  spurs  in 
the  place  of  two.  After  the  vine  has  put  on,  say,  a 
foot  or  two  of  growth,  I  do  a  little  work  which  in 
the  end  amounts  to  pruning.  I  remove  all  head  and 
unfruitful  growth,  and  partly  shape  my  vine  for  sub- 
sequent training.  This  treatment  I  practiced  last 
spring  with  satisfactory  results.  The  only  objection 
to  it  is  that  careless  or  ignorant  workmen  may  re- 
move canes  needed  to  replace  some  dismembered 
spur  or  wanted  for  the  addition  of  a  new  one. 

Summer  Pruning. — Summer  pruning  I  do  not  prac- 
tice. I  did  once,  but  I  think  I  know  better  now.  If 
I  had  the  time  to  tenderly  pick  up  each  cane  and 
pinch  the  terminal  bud  with  my  thumb  and  finger, 
as  I  do  on  very  young  vines,  I  think  I  would  like  it, 
but  the  practice  of  slashing  indiscriminately  with  a 
large  knife  or  sickle  is  bad.  We  know,  or  ought  to 
know,  that  we  should  encourage  leaf  production, 
hence  the  slashing  of  canes  from  several  feet  down 
to  18  inches  to  2  feet,  as  I  have  seen  it  done,  will 
certainly  deprive  the  fruit  of  the  service  of  enough 
leaf  surface  for  the  elaboration  of  the  sap.  I  know 
by  experience  this  treatment  will  sometimes  check 
the  growth  of  the  vine. 

The  variety  I  make  a  specialty  of  (Tokay)  needs 
considerable  shade,  as  it  is  in  this  region  very  sus- 
ceptible to  sunburn.  I  have  my  vineyard  staked  so 
that  when  the  canes  are  tough  enough  to  bend  I 
take  all  of  the  current  year's  growth  and  place  it 
around  the  stake,  with  all  of  the  terminal  buds  point- 
ing toward  the  southwest,  and  over  that  portion 
where  the  half-past  2  o'clock  sun  strikes  it.  It  is 
not  long  before  the  tendrils  are  interwoven.  I  then 
cut  the  string  that  holds  the  vine  in  place.  The 
effect  is  that  the  vine  sags  enough  to  form  an  um- 
brella for  the  grapes  from  the  sun  and  rain.  I  have 
noticed  that  when  the  canes  are  bent  there  is  a 
greater  tendency  for  the  vine  to  throw  out  stiff, 
upright  secondary  wood. 

Tools. — In  pruning,  I  cut  all  of  my  brush  up  in 
pieces  as  I  go,  about  8  inches  long,  and  plow  it  in. 
I  have  a  workman  to  go  ahead  of  me  with  heavy 
hedge  shears  and  cut  the  canes  down  to  1  foot  or 
less.  I  follow  with  hand  shears  and  saw.  I  consider 
the  hand  shears  far  superior  to  the  long-handled 
shears  for  neat  work.  I  use  the  Rizer  shear.  It  is 
an  imported  shear  from  France.  It  is  the  costliest 
of  any  I  know  of  and  the  best.  This  shear  is  very 
durable.  The  pair  I  have  has  pruned  over  125  acres 
since  coming  into  my  possession.  In  order  to  keep 
one's  shears  in  good  trim  for  work  the  blade  must 
be  kept  very  thin  and  sharp. 


TRACK  AND  FARM. 


The  Horses  That  are  Wanted. 

In  the  Rural  of  Feb.  2Gth  we  alluded  to  a  very 
successful  convention  in  the  live  stock  interest  which 
was  held  in  Pendleton,  Oregon.  One  of  the  most 
notable  addresses  delivered  was  that  of  F.  J.  Barry, 
of  Chicago,  who  is  described  as  one  of  the  heaviest 
dealers  in  horses  in  the  United  States.  The  points 
he  gives  about  breeding  to  meet  certain  demands 
and  the  styles  of  animals  which  meet  those  demands 
are  of  the  greatest  interest  and  value. 

A  Purpose  in  Breeding. — The  subject  before  us  is 
the  American  horse  of  to-day  and  the  export  demand. 
I  will  endeavor  to  show  you  the  kind  of  a  horse  that 
the  markets  demand  at  present  and  the  most  salable 
kind  for  the  export  trade. 

Every  horse  should  be  bred  for  a  purpose,  and 
to  meet  all  the  requirements  of  his  class,  with  all  the 
qualities  that  are  required  at  the  present  time. 

There  are  live  distinct  classes  of  horses  and  every 
horse  for  the  market  has  to  fill  all  the  requirements 
of  one  of  these  classes,  or  he  is  condemned  as  a  no- 
class  horse  ,  and  is  of  but  little  value,  and  would  not 
sell  in  our  markets  to  day  for  anything  like  the  cost 


of  producing  him;  therefore,  he  would  be  considered 
a  failure.  He  might  be  a  very  useful  animal  in  the 
country,  but  would  not  sell  in  our  markets  for  any- 
thing like  what  it  costs  to  produce  him.  Small, 
rough  and  ordinary  horses  are  animals  of  the  past, 
and  never  will  be  of  any  great  value  again. 

Characters  of  the  Horses  of  To-day. — The  export 
demand  is  divided  into  five  different  classes,  of  which 
I  will  give  you  an  accurate  description  later  on,  and 
every  horse  must  be  an  animal  distinctly  of  his  class, 
and  the  grades  that  are  the  most  salable  and  profit- 
able to  produce  for  all  export  markets  are  the  very 
same  kind  that  are  the  most  salable  in  all  American 
markets.  Therefore,  a  man  in  breeding  horses  for 
the  export  demand  can  make  no  mistake.  The  up- 
to-date  horse  of  to-day  is  a  very  much  different 
animal  from  what  he  was  five  years  ago;  therefore, 
the  breeder  of  horses  is  not  left  to  his  own  resources, 
as  he  has  been  in  former  times,  but  has  a  fixed  type 
before  him,  demanded  by  the  market,  and  to  meet 
the  American,  as  well  as  the  export  demand,  he  has 
to  breed  strictly  for  a  purpose,  and  every  horse 
must  be  one  of  the  five  different  classes. 

The  Old  and  the  New. — In  former  times,  there  were 
no  classes  of  market  horses.  Every  farmer  could 
breed  to  his  own  fancy,  and  usually  bred  the  kinds  of 
horses  he  might  have,  regardless  of  what  he  might 
produce,  and  as  every  man  had  different  ideas,  all 
kinds  of  horses  were  bred  and  raised.  In  this  way, 
a  large  percentage  of  the  stock  produced  were  too 
small  and  inferior  and  low-grade  to  ever  make 
marketable  and  salable  horses. 

Before  1887,  there  was  no  regular  market  estab- 
lished in  this  country,  to  which  a  man  could  ship  a 
load  of  horses  and  close  them  out  immediately. 
Neither  were  there  any  fixed  market  values  until 
that  time.  Men  were  left  to  agree  on  prices,  and 
there  were  as  many  different  ideas  about  the  value  of 
horses  as  there  were  different  horses.  Every  man 
bred  and  raised  horses  according  to  his  best  judge- 
ment, and  sold  them  whenever  he  could,  or  he  would 
bring  them  to  market,  and  they  would  sometimes 
stay  at  boarding  stables  until  they  nearly  ate  up 
their  value  in  many  cases.  He  would  finally  find  a 
customer  to  whom  he  could  sell  them  at  some  price, 
but  very  often  he  would  ship  them  back  home,  thus 
making  horse  raising  a  very  unsatisfactory  and  un- 
profitable business,  although  horses  were  high  at 
that  time. 

About  1887,  a  market  was  established  at  the 
Union  stock  yards,  Chicago,  where  all  horses  sold 
readily  at  market  prices.  This  market  increased  and 
grew  stronger  until  now  it  is  the  largest  horse 
market  In  the  world,  and  a  man  can  ship  a  carload 
of  horses  and  sell  them  as  readily  as  cattle.  Prices 
remained  high  until  the  panic  of  1803,  when  all 
branches  of  business  were  depressed,  prices  became 
very  unsatisfactory,  aud  all  kinds  of  preperties  were 
selling  low,  especially  the  horse. 

The  Wheel  and  the  Trolley. — It  has  been  said  that 
there  was  au  overproduction  of  horses  previous  to 

1893,  and  we  presume  there  was  of  the  class  that  was 
produced,  but  at  the  same  time  there  were  not  too 
many  good  horses  produced.  Had  times  remained 
good,  they  would  have  all  been  taken  at  firm  prices, 
but  while  the  supply  was  on  hand,  the  demand  de- 
creased, an  oversupply  of  horses  was  left,  most  of 
them  unsalable,  inferior  and  small,  and  during  the 
depression  from  1893  to  1897  many  changes  went  on, 
and  as  a  result  of  them,  the  whole  horse  problem 
was  revolutionized.  While  the  wheel  came  in,  and 
it  has  been  said  took  the  place  of  the  horse,  we  doubt 
very  much  if  the  wheel  has  decreased  the  value  of 
the  horse.  While  it  has,  in  a  small  measure, 
taken  the  place  of  the  small  horse,  and  the  interests 
brought  about  by  it  have  improved  streets  and  roads, 
it  has  been  the  means  of  increasing  the  demand  for  a 
larger  and  finer  horse.  I  very  much  doubt  if  the 
wheel  has  depreciated  the  value  of  the  horse. 

It  is  belived  by  some  that  electricity  will  take 
the  place  of  horses.  I  believe  it  never  will.  It  is 
not  practical.  I  believe  this  is  an  erroneous  idea. 
Horses  have  been  beasts  of  burden  and  pleasure  ever 
since  civilization  began,  and  we  believe  they  will  re- 
main so.  While  electricity  has  taken  the  place  of 
street-car  horses,  there  are  many  other  uses  that 
will  make  a  demand  for  the  horse  in  this  period. 
Electricity  has  extended  the  street-car  lines  far  into 
the  surburbs,  thus  causing  people  to  live  farther 
from  the  center  of  the  city,  where  they  can  secure 
cheaper  homes,  and  many  keep  horses  of  their  own 
who  never  kept  them  before.  As  all  goods  are 
delivered  from  the  center  of  the  city  to  the  suburbs, 
where  one  horse  was  used  for  delivery  wagons  three 
years  ago,  five  are  used  at  the  present  time,  thus 
making  a  large  increase  in  the  demand  in  this 
direction. 

The  Export  Demand. — In  the  meantime,  the  ex- 
port demand,  which  commenced  in  1893,  doubled  in 

1894,  doubled  again  in  1895,  and  35.000  horses  were 
exported  in  1896  and  50,000  in  1897.  Thus,  while 
the  demand  has  decreased  for  one  purpose,  it  has 
increased  for  many  other  purposes,  being  larger  to- 
day than  ever  before.  As  the  number  of  colts  raised 
since  1893  has  been  comparatively  small,  our  visible 
supply  of  American  horses  is  reduced  about  3,000,000, 
not  only  in  numbers,  but  in  quality.  Good  horses 
have  become  very  scarce,  and  there  will  be  a  great 
shortage  of  the  best  kinds  in  a  very  few  years.  But 


the  great  depression  has  all  passed  away,  times  are 
better,  business  is  good,  and  there  is  a  strong 
demand  for  all  grades  of  horses,  while  our  very 
choicest  specimens  of  light  harness  and  coach  and 
heavy  draft  horses  are  worth  nearly  double  to-day 
what  they  were  two  years  ago.  The  medium  classes 
have  advanced  in  value  considerably,  while  the  lower 
grades  still  remain  low. 

The  Classes  of  Horses  Wliichare  in  Demand. — Now, 
I  will  give  you  a  description  of  the  five  different 
classes,  covering  the  export  as  well  as  the  domestic 
demand. 

Class  No.  1. — Drivers  and  coachers  which  must 
be  of  good  color,  well  bred,  Wilkes  perferred,  from 
15:3  to  16A  hands  high,  with  fine  heads  and  necks, 
plenty  of  bone  and  substance,  short  back,  smooth 
hip,  of  good  style  and  action,  the  last  being  the  most 
important,  good  travelers.  If  they  have  some  speed, 
all  the  better.  This  class  has  advanced  very  much 
in  price  and  are  worth  very  nearly  double  the  price 
they  sold  at  two  years  ago,  ranging  from  $100  to  $300. 
Some  very  rare  specimens  of  this  class  have  sold  at 
auction  in  our  Chicago  market  the  first  week  in 
January  for  as  high  as  $450.  When  Hambletonian 
stallions  with  size  to  produce  this  class  have  been 
lacking,  the  French  coach  horse  has  been  crossed 
with  the  trotting  brood  mares,  with  extremely  favor- 
able results,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  best  breeders 
and  horsemen  that  we  will  have  to  cross  our  good 
trotting  brood  mares  with  the  French  coach  horse 
in  order  to  produce  light  harness  horses  large  enough 
to  meet  the  coach  horse  demand.  It  is  believed  that 
this  cross  breeding  will  produce  a  fixed  type  of  coach 
horse  that  will  posses  size  and  quality,  action  and 
style,  and  still  retain  the  road  qualities  required,  as 
every  light  harness  horse  should  be  well  bred  in  order 
to  stand  the  wear  and  tear  and  hard  work  of  pave- 
ments and  the  long  drives  of  city  service,  and  the 
more  he  partakes  of  the  blood  of  the  trotter  the 
better. 

Class  No.  2. — A  cab  horse,  rather  blocky,  weigh- 
1100  pounds  and  standing  15i  to  15}  hands,  smooth 
made,  with  bone  and  substance,  fair  traveler,  price 
about  $75.  These  are  very  salable  for  many  pur- 
poses, but  they  are  always  plentiful  in  our 
market,  too  plentiful  to  be  profitable  to  raise.  In 
breeding  horses  the  breeder  will  always  have  some 
of  this  class.  He  will  find  a  fair  demand  for  all, 
although  the  price  will  never  be  high.  This  is  the 
smallest  class  that  ever  should  be  bred,  as  there  is 
no  demand  for  anything  smaller,  except  at  ruinous 
prices. 

Class  No.  3. — A  bus  horse,  blocky  and  smooth 
made,  must  shape  himself  well  in  harness,  standing 
15t  to  16  hands,  with  plenty  of  bone  and  substance, 
be  a  fair  traveler,  weighing  from  1250  to  1400  pounds. 
These  horses  must  be  useful  for  general  purposes  as 
well  as  for  omnibuses.  The  English  use  the  blocky, 
lower-set  ones  for  '  bussers,'  while  the  larger  ones 
are  used  for  express  and  general  purposes.  This 
class  of  horses  is  in  the  strongest  demand  in  all 
'  American  and  foreign  markets  and  sell  at  from  $80 
to  $125,  and  can  be  produced  best  by  a  Percheron 
horse  crossed  with  a  smaller  mare  that  has  some 
breeding  and  good  style  and  action  and  road  qualities. 

Class  No.  If..  —  Hie  draft  horse,  which  should 
weigh  from  1500  to  1800  pounds,  blocky  made,  heavy 
boned,  with  smooth  finish,  good  quality  and  action, 
and  first-class  in  every  respect.  The  present  price 
is  from  $100  to  $250.  The  best  specimens  sell  as 
high  as  $300.  This  class  is  one  of  the  most  salable 
and  will  find  ready  sale  in  all  domestic  and  foreign 
markets,  and  can  be  produced  from  the  best  heavy 
draft  mares  of  good  quality  crossed  with  the  best 
heavy  draft  horses  of  high  quality,  regardless  of 
what  breed  he  might  be,  as  long  as  he  possesses  all 
the  qualities  of  a  draft  horse. 

Class  No.  5.  —  The  American  trotter,  which  in  all 
cases  must  be  a  high-bred  trotting  horse,  with  good 
bone  and  substance,  high  finish,  good  action  and 
disposition,  and  the  more  speed  he  has  the  higher 
price  he  will  bring,  ranging  from  $200  to  $5000, 
according  to  his  quality,  size  and  speed. 

Values  Assured. — All  horses  for  export  must  be 
perfectly  sound  and  without  blemish.  They  are 
bringing  at  present  higher  prices  than  horses  sold 
for  any  other  market.  Good  horses  will  be  held 
higher  and  higher  for  many  years  to  come,  as  there 
is  an  increasing  demand,  as  almost  all  countries  of 
Europe  have  turned  their  attention  to  the  American 
horses.  They  are  giving  such  entire  satisfaction 
that  it  seems  to  be  the  general  impression  that  all 
countries  in  Europe  will  want  American  horses  for 
many  years  to  come,  as  breeding  is  reported  to  have 
ceased  there,  for  they  can  buy  American  horses 
much  cheaper  than  they  can  raise  them.  We  believe 
there  will  be  no  let  up  to  the  export  demand,  and 
that  it  will  increase  all  the  time,  and  nothing  can 
ever  stop  that  demand,  unless  it  should  be  extreme 
high  prices  and  scarcity  of  good  horses. 

A  Need  of  the  Hour. — The  greatest  need  of  the 
present  day  is  a  fixed  type  of  a  coach  horse  or  light 
harness  horse.  We  believe  the  American  trotter  is 
the  best  blood  to  produce  them.  We  also  believe 
that,  if  the  same  care  is  taken  to  produce  size,  shape 
and  quality  that  has  been  taken  to  produce  the 
American  trotter  with  extreme  speed,  a  still  higher 
class  of  horse  can  be  produced  from  the  blood  of  the 
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trotter  by  combining  size  and  other  qualities  with 
his  road  qualities.  In  case  of  a  shortage  of  Hamble- 
tonian  stallions  with  size  to  produce  this  class,  we 
would  heartily  recommend,  to  bridge  over  the  present 
emergency,  the  French  coach  horse  for  the  first 
cross,  until  you  get  the  size  and  quality,  and  then 
breed  back  to  the  American  trotter.  The  American 
trotter  is  the  highest  class  of  horse  the  world  has 
ever  produced  within  this  century,  and  we  have 
every  reason  to  be  proud  of  him,  as  he  is  purely  an 
American  product,  and  has  made  '  a  world-wide 
reputation. 

It  should  be  our  aim  now  to  produce  a  fixed  type 
of  a  coach  horse,  and  when  this  is  accomplished,  we 
will  have  the  most  profitable  and  most  salable  horse 
the  world  has  ever  produced. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


A  Plea  for  Better  Poultry. 


By  F.  M.  Reejo,  at  the  University  Farmers'  Institute  at  Porterville. 

Having  bred  thoroughbred  poultry  for  over  seven 
years  in  California  and  proved  its  value  to  the  farmer 
by  actual  experience,  I  have,  at  the  request  of  your 
committee,  consented  to  write  a  few  of  the  practical 
points  of  poultry  culture. 

California  Conditions. — To  begin  with,  let  me  say 
this  paper  is  a  plea  for  thoroughbred  stock,  and  the 
farmer  may  as  well  have  it  as  the  fancier,  if  he  will. 
Every  farmer  does  himself  a  positive  injustice  if  he 
does  not  take  one  or  more  poultry  papers  and  read 
up  on  the  subject  and  become  familiar  with  what  the 
hen  will  do  for  him  and  also  familiar  with  the  differ- 
ent breeds  of  fowls  and  what  is  being  accomplished 
with  them.  In  speaking  of  poultry  papers  I  refer, 
of  course,  to  the  Pacific  coast  journals  and  California 
in  particular,  for  the  conditions  under  which  Eastern 
writers  refer  to  poultry  culture  are  very  much  dif- 
ferent than  the  West. 

Summer  Care.  —Fruit  and  poultry  culture  go  well 
together,  and  here,  where  there  are  so  many  alfalfa 
fields,  fowls  ought  to  do  well.  Much  depends  on 
green  feed  in  the  hot  summer  months,  not  only  in  the 
matter  of  economy,  but  also  in  the  health  of  the 
fowls,  for  late  in  the  summer,  when  the  hen  has 
passed  through  a  long  season  of  laying  and  her  sys- 
tem is  weakened,  she  should  then  be  provided  with 
proper  food  to  strengthen  her  for  the  moult.  Many 
farmers,  after  their  hens  have  ceased  to  lay  in  the 
summer,  turn  them  out  on  a  dry  back  yard  or  a  bar- 
ren stubble  feed  with  no  green  feed  and  with  impure 
water,  under  which  conditions  they  often  run  away 
late  into  the  fall  or  fore  part  of  winter  with  their 
moulting,  and  thus  they  go  into  another  winter  with- 
out proper  nourishment  and  with  a  weakened  sys- 
tem, and  then  people  wonder  why  they  don't  get  eggs 
I  in  winter. 

Winter  Care. — Another  element  to  make  poultry 
successful  is  proper  housing  in  winter.    If  eggs  are 
expected  in  winter  you  will  be  a  good  deal  more  apt 
to  get  them  if  your  fowls  are  warmly  housed.  In 
driving  over  the  country  how  many  good,  comfortable 
;   poultry  houses  do  you  see  ?  They  are  more  rare 
I   than  common.  The  idea  is  not  to  keep  them  confined 
in  the  houses,  allow  them  their  choice  about  it,  but 
have  them  so  they  can  get  warmth  by  going  to  it  if 
they  want  it.    Good  housing  means  economy  in  feed- 
i   ing.    Does  it  not  stand  to  reason  that  the  hens  that 
are  coldly  housed,  or  not  housed  at  all,  in  such  a 
winter  as  we  have  just  had  will  require  all  the  food 
they  can  get  to  withstand  the  cold,  to  say  nothing 
of  eggs  ? 

Good  Stock. — It  is  of  the  thoroughbred  poultry 
that  I  wish  particularly  to  speak.  It  costs  no  more 
to  raise  a  good  quality  of  stock,  and  it  is  a  good  deal 
more  satisfactory  and  profitable  in  the  end.  Can 
you  find  a  fruit  grower  who  wants  to  fool  away  his 
time  and  money  raising  wild  plums  that  he  cannot 
sell  when  he  can  raise  prunes  or  apricots  that  he 
can  sell  ?  Or  will  a  grain  farmer  continue  to  sow, 
year  after  year,  poor  shriveled  up  grain  because  it  is 
cheaper  ?  The  agricultural  interests  of  California 
have  reached  that  condition  where  the  profit,  if  any, 
is  to  be  made  in  the  smaller  industries.  For  some 
years  past  it  has  been  nearly  impossible  for  the  large 
ranchers  to  cultivate  their  land  with  hired  labor  and 
find  themselves  at  the  end  of  the  year  with  any  profit 
for  their  work  and  capital  invested.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  fact,  the  farmer  being  as  a  rule  the  most 
conservative  of  all  citizens  is  very  reluctant  to  try 
any  new  means  of  increasing  his  revenue,  especially 
is  he  prone  to  look  upon  the  humble  hen  as  being  any 
account  for  profit.  Were  he  disposed  to  investigate 
the  subject  a  little  he  would  find  that  poultry  is 
really  one  of  the  most  important  of  American  live 
stock. 

Poultry  Products. — A  very  much  greater  profit 
could  be  made  if  farmers  as  a  class  would  take  hold 
of  poultry  raising,  supply  the  markets  with  first- 
class  stock  and  eggs,  combine  as  other  producers 
have  combined  to  make  the  best  product  bring  the 
best  price.  For  one  thing,  the  farmers  could  co- 
operate with  the  poultry  fanciers  and  demand  that 


our  poultry  be  sold  by  the  pound  instead  of  by  the 
dozen.  In  the  East  a  big  bird  brings  a  big  price, 
but  here  it  is  lumped  in  at  the  dozen  rate  and  the 
dealer  usually  pays  about  half  what  it  is  worth.  In 
the  San  Francisco  markets  to-day  one  cannot  buy  a 
good  chicken  for  less  than  75  cents,  and  the  chances 
are  that  the  raiser  of  that  chicken  was  paid  about 
25  cents  for  it.  Now  this  is  all  wrong,  and  it  is  a 
wrong  that  intelligent  farmers,  if  they  would  pay 
more  attention  to  the  quality  of  their  poultry,  could 
soon  help  us  right.  The  Eastern  product  outsells  us 
in  our  own  market,  and  no  wonder,  for  as  long  as  we 
continue  to  inbreed  and  send  undersized,  scrub 
poultry  to  the  market  so  long  may  we  expect  to  get 
little  or  nothing  for  it.  A  friend  of  mine  told  me 
that  at  Thanksgiving  time  he  shipped  a  lot  of  graded 
cockerels  from  Plymouth  Rock  hens  croosed  with  a 
large  thoroughbred  male.  They  were  nearly  all  of 
one  size  and  these  brought  in  the  San  Francisco 
market  $9  per  dozen,  while  hundreds  of  scrub  lots  of 
different  mixed  varieties  and  sizes  went  begging  at 
half  that  price. 

Local  Experience. — Many  farmers  are  beginning  to 
realize  that  it  pays  to  get  the  largest  and  very  best 
of  thoroughbred  males  for  crossing  with  common 
stock,  but  it  is  still  better  to  have  all  thoroughbreds. 
Several  years  ago  I  introduced  the  Silver  Wyandotte 
in  the  locality  where  I  lived.  I  purchased  fine  set- 
tings of  eggs  from  the  largest  and  most  prolific  stock 
I  could  find,  paying  $12.50  for  the  eggs.  From  the 
the  sixty  five  eggs  I  hatched  and  raised  forty-five 
chickens,  twenty-one  being  pullets  and  twenty-four 
cockerels.  In  the  fall  I  mated  up  two  yards,  having 
ten  pullets  in  one  and  eleven  in  the  other.  I  sold  all 
the  cockerels  but  two  at  from  $1  to  $5  each,  accord- 
ing to  quality,  the  majority  selling  at  $1.50  to  $2 
each,  people  coming  to  my  place  and  readily  paying 
these  prices  for  them.  Thus  for  the  cockerels  alone 
I  received  more  than  three  times  as  much  as  the  first 
cost  of  the  eggs  and  I  had  the  pullets  left  for  next 
year's  breeding.  The  fact  of  this  flock  being  of  uni- 
form color  and  size  attracted  passers-by  and  the 
majority  who  came  to  see  them  wanted  to  buy.  This 
is  only  an  evidence  that  if  good  stock  is  raised  it  can 
be  sold,  whether  to  market  poultryman  or  fancier,  it 
is  alike  attractive.  One  of  the  chief  attractions  of 
thoroughbred  poultry  is  the  handsome  appearance 
of  a  uniform  flock.  I  have  never  seen  a  fine  flock  of  any 
breed  of  thoroughbreds  running  about  a  yard  without 
its  attracting  the  favorable  mention  of  passers-by, 
whether  they  knew  anything  about  chickens  or  not. 
Considering  the  ornamental  features,  the  size  and 
laying  qualities  of  thoroughbreds,  why  is  it  that  the 
great  bulk  of  those  keeping  poultry  are  still  content 
with  a  heterogeneous  flock  of  barnyard  mongrels 
whose  every  size  and  color  are  anything  but  satisfac- 
tory ? 

The  Question  of  Breeds. — What  breed  to  take  up  is 
a  question  with  many,  and  in  answer  will  say:  What- 
ever breed  of  fowls  you  fancy  and  are  attracted 
to  you  will  most  likely  do  the  best  with,  always  re- 
membering that  care  is  everything.  In  this  State  the 
Plymouth  Rock  seems  to  lead  in  popularity  and  for 
no  particular  reason,  for  there  are  others  far  more 
handsome  and  fully  as  good  layers.  Before  selecting 
a  breed  the  conditions  should  first  be  considered.  If 
an  orchardist  wishes  poultry  to  make  away  with  the 
different  insects  and  eggs  alone  are  the  main  objects, 
range  ample,  with  no  near  neighbors  for  his  fowls  to 
bother,  then  the  nervous,  flighty  Mediterranean 
class,  such  as  Leghorns,  Minorcas  or  Spanish,  are 
what  you  want.  Where  broilers  are  to  be  made 
the  main  object,  the  Plymouth  Rock  and  Wyandotte 
fill  the  bill,  with  the  preference  in  favor  of  the  buff 
and  white  varieties.  It  may  not  be  known  to  all  that 
there  are  three  varieties  of  Plymouth  Rocks,  the 
barred,  the  white  and  the  buff;  and  five  varieties  of 
Wyandottes,  the  silver,  golden,  black,  white  and 
buff.  The  barred  Plymouth  Pock,  and  the  silver, 
golden  and  black  Wyandotte  have  a  black  pin  feather 
which  at  certain  stages  of  their  growth  make  their 
carcass  undesirable  for  the  market,  while  the  white 
and  buff  varieties  have  no  black  pin  feathers  and 
their  plump  golden  yellow  carcass  is  always  ready 
for  market.  The  buff  Plymouth  Rock  or  the  buff 
Wyandotte  come  as  near  to  being  an  all  round,  prac- 
tical farmers'  fowl  as  any  breeds  in  existence,  it 
being  proven  that  they  will  lay  equal  to  a  Leghorn 
besides  having  the  desirable  table  qualities  above 
mentioned.  For  town  or  city  use  where  neighbors 
are  to  be  considered  and  only  a  limited  space  can  be 
had  the  Asiatic  class  will  probably  do  best,  as  they 
stand  confinement  better,  and  the  black  Langshans 
and  buff  Cochina  are  considered  among  the  best 
winter  layers  and  eggs  in  the  winter  are  an  object 
when  40  and  50  cents  per  dozen  are  paid  in  San 
Francisco  and  other  markets. 

The  interest  in  thoroughbred  poultry  is  rapidly 
increasing  in  many  parts  of  our  State.  Five  large 
and  successful  poultry  shows  have  been  held  this 
winter,  viz  :  San  Jose,  where  over  700  birds  were 
shown;  Fresno,  over  300  birds;  Riverside,  500  or  600; 
Los  Angeles,  about  500;  and  at  Sacramento  nearly 
600  fowls,  500  pigeons  ond  100  dogs  of  all  varieties 
were  shown.  All  this  goes  to  show  that  there  is  a 
field  for  the  grower  of  fine  poultry,  and  the  farmer 
who  takes  the  advantage  of  the  opportunity  will  be 
the  one  who  increases  his  resources,  and  conse- 
quently his  income. 


THE  VETERINARIAN. 


Tuberculosis  in  Oregon. 

By  James  Withycombe,  State  Veterinarian  ot  Oregon. 

Tuberculosis,  as  is  well  known,  is  the  bane  of  the 
human  family.  Its  victims  are  numbered  by  the 
tens  of  thousands  annually,  and  yet  this  subject  re- 
ceives but  a  passing  consideration  at  the  hands  of 
the  general  public.  So  extensive  is  this  disease  in 
the  human  family  that  autopsies  in  portions  of  large 
cities  show  lesions  of  this  malady  in  one  person  to 
every  three  that  die,  and  the  disease  is  directly  re- 
sponsible for  one-seventh  of  the  mortality  in  the 
human  family.  Tuberculosis  in  our  domestic  animals 
Is  identical  with  tuberculosis  or  consumption  in  man, 
and  is  transmissible  from  one  to  the  other. 

Susceptibility  of  the  Cow. — There  is  but  slight  doubt 
that  some  of  our  domestic  animals,  especially  the 
cow,  are  responsible  for  the  propagation  of  the  dis- 
ease. The  cow  has  been  designated  as  the  "  wet 
nurse  of  consumption."  This  noble  creature  evi- 
dently merits  the  title,  but  who  is  to  blame  for  it? 
This  condition  is  largely  due  to  environments  which 
are  under  the  control  Of  the  owner;  hence  it  is  an 
easy  matter  to  place  the  responsibility.  Among  our 
domestic  animals  the  cow  is  probably  the  most  sus- 
ceptible to  tuberculosis,  especially  the  dairy  cow,  as 
during  lactation  the  large  yield  of  milk  depletes  the 
system  and  lowers  the  vitality  of  the  animal,  thereby 
reducing  her  disease-resisting  powers  to  the  mini- 
mum. During  this  period  in  the  life  of  the  cow  large 
tissue  changes  are  hourly  and  daily  taking  place, 
hence  the  importance  of  furnishing  her  with  an 
abundance  of  pure  air  for  the  proper  oxidation  of  the 
blood.  Since  pure  air  is  an  indispensable  agent  in 
the  maintenance  of  a  healthful  condition  of  the  cow, 
the  importance  of  furnishing  her  with  well  ventilated 
quarters  is  apparent,  for  without  this  she  is  not  only 
a  menace  to  the  health  of  the  herd,  but  also  to  the 
consumers  of  her  daily  milkings. 

Environment. — After  an  experience  with  tubercu 
losis,  extending  through  several  years,  the  writei 
has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  fully  90  per  cent 
of  tuberculosis  in  dairy  cows  is  directly  caused  from 
faultily  constructed  stables,  accompanied  with  bad 
sanitary  regulations.  Whenever  a  herd  of  dairy 
cows  are  found  that  have  been  confined  during  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  time  in  a  dark,  poorly  venti- 
lated stable,  a  tuberculine  test  will  almost  invariably 
reveal  tuberculosis  in  that  herd;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  herds  kept  in  barns,  properly  ventilated  and 
well  lighted,  are  seldom  found  to  be  diseased. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  vitiated  air  is  a  potent 
factor  in  spreading  the  diseases  among  cows,  and  the 
writer  firmly  believes  that  the  same  cause  is  largely 
responsible  for  the  ravages  of  consumption  in  the 
human  family.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the 
tubercle  bacillus. cannot  long  withstand  pure  air  and 
sunlight,  hence  dwellings  for  human  beings,  as  well 
as  barns  for  domestic  animals,  should  be  constructed 
so  as  to  admit  as  much  pure  air  and  light  as  possible 
for  the  comfort  and  health  of  the  occupants. 

The  high  death  rate  from  consumption  in  our  large 
cities  is  mainly  due  to  two  causes — first,  from  over- 
crowding in  dark,  poorly  ventilated  tenement  flats, 
and,  second,  from  using  milk  from  tuberculosis  cows. 

The  Pacific  Coast. — The  percentage  of  diseased 
cows  in  some  of  the  dairies  near  the  large  cities  of 
the  East  is  simply  appalling,  oftentimes  ranging 
from  75  to  100  per  cent.  Those  cows  are  kept  in 
barns;  they  were  never  permitted  to  take  exercise, 
and  are  deprived  of  all  natural  light.  This  class  of 
dairies  furnishes  the  milk  to  the  poorer  class,  and  it 
is  among  these  that  we  find  the  highest  percentage 
of  death  rate  from  tuberculosis. 

In  the  mild  climate  of  this  State  there  is  no  excuse 
for  a  dark  and  practically  air-tight  cow  barn,  al- 
though many  of  our  dairymen,  either  through  ig- 
norance or  penuriousness,  will  persist  in  keeping 
cows  in  such  places.  The  humid  climate  of  western 
Oregon  is  favorable  to  tubercle  bacillus,  hence  the 
supreme  importance  of  surrounding  our  cows  with 
proper  hygienic  conditions. 

Cattle  kept  in  the  open  air  are  rarely,  if  ever, 
found  to  be  affected  with  tuberculosis;  and  we  have 
no  record  of  a  bovine  tuberculosis  among  the  range 
stock  of  this  State. 

In  Oregon. — The  dairy  herds  of  Oregon  are  prob- 
ably freer  from  tuberculosis  than  the  dairy  herds  of 
any  other  State  in  the  Union.  Oregon  is  the  first 
State  that  undertook  the  task  of  stamping  out  the 
disease  from  among  the  domestic  animals  within  her 
borders,  and  is  also  the  first  State  to  enact  a  law 
empowering  the  use  of  tuberculin  as  a  diagnostic 
agent,  which  agent  at  the  present  time  is  recognized 
by  the  veterinary  profession  in  every  nation  of  the 
civilized  world. 

Men  who  have  made  a  close  study  of  tuberculosis 
in  man  and  the  lower  animals  are  generally  of  the 
opinion  that,  with  the  observance  of  scientific,  sani- 
|  tary  principles  in  the  construction  of  our  dwellings 
and  barns,  ravages  of  tuberculosis  will  be  considere  1 
I  mitigated. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


Children  of  the  Poor. 


O  winter  wind,  indulgent  blow, 

O  sun,  be  warm  and  bright, 
Thou  kindly  stars  keep  watch  below 

Through  all  the  lonely  nigbt; 
Let  not  thy  charge  too  much  endure 

Of  suffering,  O  fate, 
These  little  children  of  the  poor 

Within  the  city  gate. 

They  are  the  helpless  ones  who  feel 

The  wickedness  of  man, 
Who  dwell  beneath  the  iron  heel 

Of  thy  industrial  plan; 
Be  merciful  and  move  the  heart 

Of  love  and  charity. 
Till  tears  in  eyes  long  dry  shall  start 

Their  wretchedness  to  see. 

Give  them  each  day  their  daily  bread, 

A  fireside  for  their  play, 
Round  which  a  soft  good  night  is  said 

At  close  of  darkest  day ; 
And  if  perchance  the  home  be  bare 

Of  all  save  want  and  sin, 
Grant,  grant,  the  faithless  scornful  prayer— 

That  joy  may  enter  in. 

O  wealth,  O  fame,  are  ye  not  vain 

While  innocence  still  lies 
Upon  a  bed  of  burning  pain 

With  hunger  in  its  eyes! 
Bleed,  selfish  heart!   O  pity,  lure 

Proud  wisdom  to  be  kind  ! 
These  little  children  of  the  poor 

Hath  not  the  Christ  defined  ! 

For  peace  are  courts  and  camps  maintained. 

For  pride  asylums  rise ; 
Humanity's  great  heart  is  gained 

When  human  freedom  dies. 
Alas,  not  here  the  poor  are  found, 

Wards  of  a  noble  state ; 
Rather  in  rags  they  wander  round, 

Unconscious,  by  fove's  gate. 

—Charles  W.  Stevenson. 


"  Chink." 

A  way  back  in  the  '60  s,  during  the 
infancy  of  the  cattle  interests  of  Kan- 
sas, an  out-and  out  New  England  boy 
came  to  the  State,  looking  for  a  suit- 
able location  to  engage  in  the  new  in- 
dustry. 

Finding  a  small  ranch  for  sale  on  the 
Little  Blue,  Chink  Morgan  invested  his 
money  and  settled  himself  to  business. 

Erastus  Cummings,  his  nearest 
neighbor  and  whose  ranch  lay  eight 
miles  below,  was  a  pioneer  in  the  busi- 
ness, and  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  Chink  cultivated  his  acquaintance, 
for  the  Yankee  boy  was  determined  to 
succeed,  and  was  not  above  obtaining 
all  the  information  relating  to  the 
breeding  and  ranging  of  cattle  that 
could  be  had. 

As  time  passed  and  the  years  had 
added  to  their  number  by  three,  the 
prospering  young  ranchman  found  it 
more  convenient  than  ever  to  drop  in 
at  Cummings',  for  a  daughter  that  had 
been  East  attending  school  was  at 
home  and  proved  an  excellent  hostess. 

The  friendship  that  sprang  up  be- 
tween these  young  people  grew  serious 
at  once,  so  far  as  Chink  was  concerned, 
and  at  the  end  of  twelve  months,  en- 
couraged by  the  fair  Martha,  the  young 
man  broached  the  subject  of  marriage 
to  pater  familias.  Imagine  his  disgust, 
when  the  esteemed  Erastus  replied: 
"No,  sir!  I  don't  give  one-half  of 
fifty-two  hundred  cattle  and  their  cer- 
tain increase,  for  an  even  three  hun- 
dred; not  very  much.  You  must  re- 
member, young  man,"  he  continued, 
"  that  Martha  and  the  boy  are  all  the 
family  1  have,  and  that  some  day  they 
will  share  equally  in  my  lands  and 
herds.  Under  these  conditions,  T  can- 
not consider  your  proposition.  You 
must  manage  to  make  a  better  show- 
ing before  again  aspiring  to  the  hand 
of  my  daughter." 

The  short  conversation  taught  Chink 
that  his  wooing  was  in  vain,  and  at  the 
first  opportunity  he  spoke  to  Martha 
concerning  the  subject,  saying:  "I 
sometimes  think,  Martha,  that  it  will 
be  necessary  to  poison  all  but  six  hun- 
dred head  of  your  father's  cattle  or 
make  up  my  mind  to  live  and  die  a 
bachelor." 

"What  a  foolish  fellow,"  auswered 
Martha.  "Are  you  not  certain  of  hav- 
ing a  large  herd  in  time,  if  you  are  as 
fortunate  in  the  future  as  you  have 
been  during  the  four  years  since  you 
came  to  the  State  ?  I  never  want  to 
hear  vou  speak  in  that,  manner  again." 

"  You  are  unusually  bright,  Martha," 
returned  Chink,  "  but  how  can  you  or 
any  one  else  solve  a  problem  such  as 


this  ?  For  myself,  I  see  no  way  of 
making  a  herd  of  three  hundred  cattle 
increase  as  rapidly  as  a  herd  of  fifty- 
two  hundred.  If  you  are  able  to  en- 
lighten me,  be  kind  enough  to  produce 
your  figures." 

"  You  ask  too  much,"  answered 
Martha.  "  You  should  not  look  at  the 
subject  in  so  serious  a  manner,  but  re- 
member that  I  love  you  just  as  well  as 
though  you  owned  ten  times  your  num- 
ber of  cattle,  and  am  willing  to  wait 
until  you  have  bettered  your  condition. 
And  besides,  father  may  change  his 
mind  after  a  time,  especially  if  he 
learns  that  we  are  not  to  be  discour- 
aged by  his  methods  of  delay." 

"I  dare  say  that  you  are  correct  in 
your  views*  Martha,"  replied  Chink, 
"  but  it  seems  like  asking  a  man  to  pur- 
chase his  wife,  and  that  is  a  form  of 
speculation  I  care  very  little  for,  espe- 
cially at  present.  I  might  consider  a 
proposition  to  purchase  a  limited  num- 
ber of  cattle,  providing  they  were  accli- 
mated, or  even  a  saddle-pony;  but  as 
to  buying  a  wife  !  The  very  thought 
leaves  a  bad  taste  in  my  mouth." 

"Your  symptoms  grow  alarming," 
answered  Martha  with  a  laugh.  "Judg- 
ing from  pour  appearance,  T  should  not 
class  you  with  dyspeptics,  or  think  of 
you  as  a  sufferer  from  any  of  those  dis- 
orders that  derange  the  stomach  or 
coat  the  tongue."  And  the  girl  smiled 
as  she  gazed  at  the  manly  form  of  her 
lover. 

Chink  detected  a  look  of  deep  inter- 
est in  his  sweetheart's  eyes,  and  real- 
ized that  she  was  far  more  hopeful  of 
the  future  than  himself.  Taking  both 
her  hands  in  his  strong,  brown  ones,  he 
soberly  kissed  his  betrothed  and  said: 
"  You're  a  brave  girl,  Martha.  I  am 
proud  of  so  hopeful  a  sweetheart,  and 
shall  profit  by  your  words.  You  have 
bravely  said  that  we  could  wait,  and 
that,  must  suffice.    So  good-bye." 

During  the  early  winter  a  destructive 
prairie  fire  swept  over  that  portion  of 
Kansas,  burning  everything  in  its  path 
that  was  not  well  protected  by  fire- 
guards. The  winter  range  was  wholly 
destroyed,  together  with  many  stack- 
yards of  hay.  To  the  majority  of  ranch- 
men the  loss  was  disastrous,  but  not  so 
with  Chink,  who,  though  greatly  incon- 
venienced by  the  loss  of  his  range,  was 
fortunate  in  saving  his  precious  stacks 
of  hay.  Being  a  prudent  man  through 
inheritance  and  from  the  early  school- 
ing received  upon  a  sterile  Vermont 
farm,  the  young  Yankee  had  a  fine  lot 
of  forage,  and  it  was  well  stacked  in  a 
sheltered  bend  of  the  river  not  far  be- 
low his  corrals.  Extra  precaution  had 
been  adopted  to  prevent  loss  from  sud- 
den and  unexpected  fires  by  burning 
wide  fire-guards  around  the  hay-yard 
and  about  the  house  and  sheds.  When 
the  fire  was  discovered  away  off  to  the 
southwest,  Chink  dispatched  one  of  his 
men  with  orders  to  drive  in  the  herd  of 
cattle  feeding  peacefully  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  river  and  directly  in  the 
line  of  that  rolling,  seething  mass  of 
flame.  With  the  other  he  hastened  to 
the  last  row  of  fire-guards  and  began 
back-firing.  Though  the  progress  made 
at  first  was  slow,  every  rod  gained 
meant  that  much  protection,  and  when 
the  head  fire  came  rolling  up  the  lines 
had  burned  nearly  a  hundred  rods  from 
the  river.  Like  a  writhing  monster, 
the  cloud  of  flame  and  smoke  burst  upon 
the  feebly  burning  lines  of  back  fire,  car- 
rying them  far  into  the  air  and  up  over 
the  strip  of  freshly  burned  sward  in  a 
frantic  effort  to  carry  on  its  work  of 
destruction.  But  the  fire  guards  had 
performed  their  work  so  satisfactorily 
that  the  great  mass  of  flaming  billows 
separated  at  either  side  of  the  ranch 
and  passed  swiftly  on  without  harm  to 
hay  or  buildings. 

This  bit  of  good  luck  on  Chink's  part, 
as  Mr.  Cummings  insisted  upon  calling 
his  neighbor's  escape,  enabled  the 
young  ranchman  to  winter  his  own 
herd  in  fine  shape  and  made  it  possible 
to  care  for  a  fine  bunch  of  cows  belong- 
ing to  a  less  fortunate  neighbor,  one- 
half  of  them  becomiug  his  property 
when  grass  came  the  following  spring. 
This  addition  to  his  herd  and  the  sea- 
son's increase  swelled  the  number  of 
cattle  in  Chink's  herd  to  nearly  600 
head,  and  brought  to  mind  the  cheer- 
ing words  of  his  sweetheart. 


On  the  other  band,  Mr.  Cummings 
was  not  so  "lucky,"  as  he  was  pleased 
to  term  it,  for  he  neglected  burning 
fire-guards  about  his  hay  yards  and 
could  only  stand  idly  by  and  see  them 
go  up  in  smoke.  As  if  that  were  not 
sufficient  misfortune,  his  cattle,  which 
he  had  removed  to  another  range, 
drifted  badly  and  many  were  never  re- 
covered, while  a  great  number  of  the 
weaker  ones  died  during  that  trying 
period  known  to  ranchmen  as  the  time 

between  hay  and  grass." 

As  the  building  up  of  a  herd  was  a 
comparatively  easy  task  in  those  days, 
when  the  owner  possessed  the  means 
and  had  a  reasonable  "run  of  luck,"  so 
the  destruction  of  a  fine  bunch  was 
equally  certain  when  fire  and  starva- 
tion each  had  an  inning. 

At  the  next  annual  round-up  it  was 
quickly  learned  that  Chink  Morgan 
had  more  than  half  the  number  of 
cattle  possessed  by  his  neighbor  Cum- 
mings, and  this  information  led  to  a  sec- 
ond business  trip  to  the  ranch  located 
"eight  miles  farther  down  the  river." 

When  approached  by  Chink  with  a 
request  for  the  hand  of  Martha  in  mar- 
riage, Mr.  Cummings  admitted  the 
folly  of  his  former  answer,  and  to  do 
the  "square  thing"  made  his  future 
son-in-law  an  equal  partner  in  his 
ranch  and  cattle,  declaring  that  the 
Yankee  boy  had  taught  him  the  great- 
est lesson  of  his  life. — The  Western 
Horseman. 

Gems  of  Thought. 


Fashion  Notes. 


Human  life  is  like  a  game  at  dice: 
where  we  ought  not  to  throw  for  what 
is  most  commodious  to  us,  but  to  be 
content  with  our  casts,  let  them  be 
never  so  unfortunate. — Plato. 

It  is  difficult  to  act  a  part  long;  for 
where  truth  is  not  at  the  bottom,  Na- 
ture will  always  be  eudeavoring  to  re- 
turn: and  will  peep  out  and  betray  it- 
self one  time  or  other. — Dr.  South. 

Be  pure,  be  strong,  be  wise,  be  inde- 
pendent. .  .  .  Let  the  world  go,  if 
it  is  necessary  that  the  world  should 
go.  Serve  the  world,  but  do  not  be  the 
servant  of  the  world.  Make  the  world 
your  servant  by  helping  the  world  in 
every  way  in  which  you  can  minister 
to  its  life.  Be  brave,  be  strong. — 
Phillips  Brooks. 

Hope  is  a  vigorous  principle;  it  is 
furnished  with  light  and  heat  to  advise 
and  execute.  It  sets  the  head  and 
heart  to  work  and  animates  a  man  to 
do  his  utmost.  And  thus  by  perpetu- 
ally pushing  and  assurance,  it  puts  a 
difficulty  out  of  countenance,  and  makes 
a  seeming  impossibility  give  way. — 
Jeremy  Collier. 

The  gentleman  ...  is  the  man 
who  is  master  of  himself,  who  respects 
himself  and  makes  others  respect  him. 
The  essence  of  gentlemanliness  is  self 
rule,  the  sovereignty  of  the  soul.  .  .  . 
He  is  the  free  man,  the  man  who  is 
stronger  than  things,  and  believes  in 
personality  as  superior  to  all  the  ac- 
cessory attributes  of  fortune. — Amiel's 
Journal.     _  . 

Many  persons  fret  themselves  greatly 
over,  not  their  own  shortcomings,  but 
those  of  their  neighbors,  real  or  imag- 
inary, as  may  be.  They  are  annoyed 
because  they  see  courses  of  conduct 
which  do  not  commend  themselves  to 
their  judgment;  and  they  are  all  the 
while  in  some  entanglement  of  fret  or 
worry,  because  other  persons  do  this 
or  don't  do  that.  Surely,  nothing  could 
be  more  idle.  Each  must,  for  the  most 
part,  live  his  own  life;  and,  until  mo- 
tives are  visible  and  can  be  unerringly 
interpreted,  they  should  not  be  criti- 
cised adversely.  Life  should  be  held  to 
a  liner  strain  than  one  of  fret  and  jar. 
Lilian  Whiting. 


Moonlight  gray  is  a  beautiful  opaline 
tint  of  that  very  fashionable  color. 

One  of  the  coming  shapes  in  spring 
wraps  is  made  like  a  half  handkerchief 
of  colored  velvet  and  covered  with 
Venetian  lace.  It  is  edged  with  fur  in 
a  frill  of  chiffon  and  supplied  with  the 
fashionable  high  collar. 

All  the  new  coats  and  casaques  that 
one  sees  now  are  almost  tight  fitting. 
Even  the  blouses  are  made  after  the 
fashion  of  corsages.  They  are  less 
vague,  are  generally  made  in  plaits, 
either  lengthwise  or  horizontal,  mingled 
with  insertion  or  lace  or  embroidery, 
and  the  sleeves  are  quite  flat,  except 
for  a  little  bouffant  on  the  shoulders  or 
epaulettes. 

A  novel  trimming  for  a  velvet  gown 
is  Valenciennes  lace  insertion  over 
white  satin,  outlined  on  either  edge 
with  imitation  pearls. 

The  black  satin  blouse  heads  the  list 
of  stylish  and  useful  waists.  It  is 
tucked  up  and  down  or  around,  accord- 
ing to  the  figure  it  adorns,  and  with 
a  satin  belt  embroidered  with  jewels 
the  effect  is  charming. 

Heliotrope,  in  all  the  shades  imagin- 
able, is  in  evidence  among  the  new 
colors  for  spring. 

Among  the  new  materials  this  spring 
are  several  weaves  of  crepon,  which 
are  not  intended  for  anything  but 
mourning  wear.  They  look  as  though 
part  were  made  of  crape,  and  then  of 
shirrings  of  silk  and  wool.  They  are 
also  to  be  seen  with  a  sort  of  blistered 
surface,  resembling  matelasse  or  quilt- 
ing. They  are  always  of  a  deep  black, 
not  a  blue  black,  and  wear  well,  but 
are  among  the  expensive  materials. 
However,  as  they  do  not  require  much 
trimming,  they  are  not  so  expensive  as 
might  be  thought. 

Black  gowns  in  cloth  and  various 
other  black  materials  are  fashionable. 

Among  the  latest  embroideries  are 
zouave  and  bolero  fronts,  with  long 
panels  reaching  almost  to  the  hem  of 
the  skirt. 

Hats  with  willow  brims  and  white 
satin  crowns  are  promised  as  a  coming 
fashion.  White  violets  are  much  used 
for  trimming,  and  the  whole  tendency 
seems  to  be  toward  the  use  of  an 
excess  of  white  in  the  new  millinery. 

Fine  India  cashmere,  or  drap  d'ete, 
is  an  ideal  material  for  young  girls' 
dresses,  according  to  the  New  York 
Evening  Post.  Indeed,  any  woman 
under  thirty  may  wear  cashmere.  We 
are  speaking  now  of  evening  dress, 
for,  of  course,  women  of  any  age  wear 
it  in  dark  shades  at  other  times.  Two 
of  the  most  charming  toilettes  seen 
recently  were  worn  by  beautiful  sisters 
opposite  in  type  from  each  other.  One 
dress  was  of  creamy  white  India 
cashmere,  the  blouse  and  sleeves  del- 
icately embroidered  in  shaded  pink 
and  green.  The  other  young  girl  wore 
a  pale  blue  cashmere,  very  sparsely 
but  most  effectively  ornamented  with 
palest  blue  and  delicate  pink  silk 
embroideries.  Straw-colored  satin, 
trimmed  on  the  bodice  with  blonde 
lace,  and  a  cluster  of  natural  red  roses, 
formed  a  striking  gown  worn  by  the 
mother  of  these  lovely  girls.  Dark 
hair  and  eyes  are  supposed  when  such 
a  toilette  as  this  is  chosen,  but  the 
wearer  in  this  instance  was  a  blonde 
of  the  purest  type,  and  most  charming 
she  looked  in  her  pale  yellow  gown. 

More  high-necked  dinner  gowns  have 
been  worn  this  winter  than  for  many 
seasons  past,  and  even  for  very  grand 
dinners  and  for  debutantes  the  half-low 
bodice  is  finished  with  a  guimpe  Russe 
of  transparent  textile  laid  in  shirrings, 
plaits  or  tucks. 


3  More  Than  He  Expected. 

■^8  Ura                                                                       Alda,  Ncl  ..  June  19, 1897. 
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  ientlenlen :  — I  am  well  DleUcd  with  the  Cooker  I  purchased  of  you  last  (all.  ami 

find  it  to  be  luyrc  than  1  expected  for  the  money.    It  takes  led  fuel  Ulan  any  other  1 
•^1  have  ever  se.-n.    I  think  if  more  farmers  in  this  part  of  the  country  cooker]  their  hog 
ouldhave  lew.  of  what  i->  tailed  Hoi;  Cholera  when  we  commence  t..  feed 
>  In  the  Fall.  Yours  truly.  S.  W.  Sl'1-NCER. 

23  gallon,  $12;  50  gallon,  $17;  100  gallon,  $24. 
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The  Universal  Tragedy. 


Prom  the  hand  of  the  Master 
The  world  rolled  out  into  space, 

And  He  said,  "It  shall  be 
The  burial  ground  of  a  race ; 

Fierce  warriors 
Alone  shall  rise  up  on  its  face." 

The  word  was  said  truly — 
The  world  is  a  battlefield  all ; 

All  life  is  in  arms 
And  responds  to  the  terrible  call. 

Each  atom 
Like  a  hero  must  conquer  or  fall. 

From  man  to  the  microbe 

We  live  by  a  war  upon  life  ; 
The  weak  must  go  down, 

And  the  aged  must  yield  in  the  strife- 
A  moment 

Each  one  may  be  lord  of  the  knife. 

The  very  diseases 

Are  legions  of  life  to  be  fed; 
They  only  can  live 

If  others  go  down  to  the  dead. 
Their  armies, 

Like  ours,  are  fighting  for  bread. 

At  dawn  of  the  ages 

The  pitiless  battle  began; 
It  will  last  while  the  world 

Gives  birth  to  a  mote  or  a  man, 
Till  the  sun-star 

Has  shrunk  to  its  ultimate  span. 

Then  Earth,  like  Neptune, 
Will  drift  into  silence  for  aye ; 

The  seas  will  be  ice, 
And  the  land  will  be  frozen  alway ; 

The  wind  storms 

Will  blow  not  by  night  nor  by  day. 

And  the  victor  and  vanquished, 

Together  forever  as  one, 
Will  grieve  not  nor  boast 

At  the  valorous  deeds  that  were  done 
By  the  living 

In  the  days  of  the  reign  of  the  sun. 

— H.  F.  Thurston. 


Curious  Facts. 


In  a  chicken-picking  contest  held  at 
White  Pigeon,  Mich.,  one  woman  work- 
ing alone  beat  two  men  working  to- 
gether, picking  102  fowls  in  the  fore- 
noon to  the  men's  101. 

The  most  powerful  guns  now  made 
fire  a  shot  from  twelve  to  thirteen 
miles,  and  Krupp's  great  130-ton  steel 
gun  hurled  a  shot  weighing  2600  pounds 
a  few  yards  over  fifteen  miles. 

In  order  to  clear  the  title  to  her 
house  on  the  south  side  of  Eighty-third 
street,  New  York,  the  Countess  de 
Brazza  paid  $100  for  36  square  inches 
of  land  belonging  to  adjoining  property 
but  on  which  the  house  encroached. 

The  authorities  of  South  Africa  are 
destroying  locusts  by  catching  a  few, 
inoculating  them  with  toxin  and  turn- 
ing them  loose  among  their  fellows, 
from  which  a  locust  pestilence  ensues. 
That  is  a  trick  which  Pharoah  of  North 
Africa  never  caught  on  to. 

The  price  of  game  in  France  is  al- 
leged to  depend  principally  upon  the 
state  of  the  moon.  When  the  moon  is 
dark,  and  poachers  cannot  see  to  set 
their  snares  at  night,  game  is  scarce; 
when  the  moon  is  full  there  is  plenty  of 
light  and  the  poachers  get  lots  of  game. 

The  thread  on  the  cocoon  of  the  silk 
worm  is  not  wound  around  and  around, 
as  might  be  supposed,  but  irregularly 
here  and  there,  as  the  worm  moved  his 
head  to  and  fro  within  its  self-made 
house.  Many  yards  of  thread  may 
sometimes  be  unwound  from  the  cocoon 
without  turning  it  over  at  all. 


Popular  Science. 


It  is  estimated  that  the  nerves,  with 
branches  and  minute  ramifications  con- 
necting with  the  brain,  exceed  10,000,- 
000. 

It  is  said  that  in  the  sandy  deserts  of 
Arabia  whirling  winds  sometimes  ex- 
cavate pits  200  feet  in  depth,  and  ex- 
tending down  to  the  harder  stratum  on 
which  the  great  bed  of  sand  rests. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  while 
there  is  no  especial  difficulty  in  using 
petroleum  as  a  fuel  for  locomotives, 
there  would  be  trouble  in  obtaining  a 
supply  of  the  fuel.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  the  entire  petroleum  supply 
of  the  country  would  not  furnish  fuel 
enough  for  the  use  of  the  locomotives 
employed  on  the  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York  Central  systems  alone. 

The  fanciful  notion  which  men  used 
sometimes  to  entertain  that  the  earth 
is,  in  some  sense,  a  living  thing,  would 


probably  have  derived  support  from  the 
recent  observations  of  Prof.  John  Milne 
and  others  on  the  shivers  and  quivers 
that  frequently  run  through  its  rocky 
frame,  but  escape  notice,  except  when 
watched  for  with  specially  constructed 
and  exceedingly  delicate  apparatus. 
Prof.  Milne  reports  that  apparatus  of 
this  kind  has  now  been  mounted  in  Can- 
ada, British  Columbia,  the  United 
States,  South  Africa,  New  Zealand, 
Java,  India  and  Argentina,  as  well  as 
in  England  and  at  various  places  on  the 
continent  of  Europe. 

Some  Old  Recipes. 


A  New  England  gentlewoman  early 
in  the  century  wrote  the  following 
quaint  recipes  in  her  notebook,  in  a 
beautifully  clear,  even  hand: 

A  friend  to  the  ladies  would  take  this 
opportunity  to  advise  them  to  supply 
their  toilets  with  the  following  valuable 
articles,  viz. : 

First  —  Self-knowledge,  a  mirror 
showing  the  form  in  the  most  perfect 
light. 

Second — Innocence,  a  white  paint, 
beautiful,  but  easily  soiled,  and  re- 
quiring continual  care  to  preserve  its 
luster. 

Third — Modesty,  a  rouge  giving  a 
delightful  bloom  to  the  cheeks. 

Fourth — Contentment,  an  infallible 
smoother  of  wrinkles. 

Fifth — Truth,  a  salve  rendering  the 
lips  soft  and  delicious. 

Sixth — Gentleness,  a  cordial  impart- 
ing sweetness  to  the  voice. 

Seventh — Good  humor,  a  universal 
beautifier. 

A  lady  who  possesses  all  these  toilet 
articles  must  certainly  be  well  equipped. 
They  are  probably  as  efficacious  now  as 
they  were  nearly  a  hundred  years  ago. 
Doubtless  they  were  composed  and  pre- 
sented to  the  lady  in  question  by  some 
gallant  beau — an  observer  of,  as  well 
as  "  a  friend  to,"  the  ladies. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Domestic  Hints. 


Pecan  Nut  Candy. — Two  cups  of 
molasses,  two  cups  of  sugar,  one  cup 
of  butter;  add  as  many  pecans  as  pos- 
sible, let  them  boil  with  the  candy;  this 
gives  a  delicious  flavor.  Test  by  drop- 
ping in  cold  water. 

Oyster  Omelet. — Stew  one  pint  of 
oysters  in  own  liquid,  add  three  table- 
spoonfuls  of  butter  and  season.  Re- 
move oysters  and  chop,  then  return 
them  to  the  sauce  and  keep  all  hot. 
Make  an  omelet  of  four  well-beaten 
eggs  and  two  tablespoonfuls  of  cream, 
fry  carefully,  remove  to  the  inevitable 
hot  dish  and  pour  sauce  over  it. 

Chocolate  Candy. — Two  cups  of 
granulated  sugar,  one  cup  of  rich  milk, 
butter  the  size  of  a  walnut,  one-quarter 
of  a  cake  of  chocolate;  boil  for  twenty 
minutes,  stirring  constantly.  Beat  for 
five  minutes  after  taking  from  the 
stove.  Do  not  let  it  cook  too  long. 
Cut  into  squares  just  before  it  is  cool. 

Snowballs. — Cream  one-half  of  a 
cupful  of  butter,  add  one  cupful  of 
sugar  and  cream  again,  Add  alter- 
nately one-half  of  a  cupful  of  milk  and 
two  heaping  cupfuls  of  flour.  Add 
three  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder, 
stir  in  lightly  the  stiffly  beaten  whites 
of  four  eggs,  turn  into  buttered  cups 
and  steam  for  half  an  hour.  Serve 
with  strawberry  sauce. 

Jelly  Roll. — One  cupful  of  sugar, 
one  of  flour,  three  eggs  and  one  tea- 
spoonful  of  baking  powder;  beat  well 
and  spread  on  a  long,  narrow  baking 
tin;  bake  quickly  and  turn  out  on  a 
cloth,  spread  with  jelly  and  roll  up. 
This  is  a  very  favorite  cake  for 
children's  parties.  Its  excellence,  of 
course,  depends  on  the  quality  of  the 
jelly. 

White  Sponge  Cake. — Stir  together 
one  and  one-half  tumblers  of  sugar, 
with  one  tumbler  of  flour  and  one  tea- 
spoonful  of  cream  tartar.  When  these 
are  thoroughly  mixed,  add  the  whites 
of  ten  eggs  beaten  to  a  stiff  froth. 
-Line  a  baking  pan  with  buttered  paper, 
pour  in  the  dough  and  bake  in  a.  moder- 
ate oven,   Be  careful  not  to  jar  the 


cake  while  baking,  as  it  will  cause  it 
to  fall.   

Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

In  mending  gloves  use  fine  cotton 
thread  instead  of  silk,  which  is  apt  to 
cut  the  kid. 

A  teaspoonful  of  vanilla  added  to  a 
cranberry  pie  is  said  to  give  the  flavor 
of  cherries. 

During  cold  weather  use  alcohol  to 
wash  windows.  This  prevents  the  win- 
dows from  freezing,  and  gives  them  a 
fine  polish. 

If  you  want  to  have  chopped  jelly  for 
garnished  dishes,  remember  to  chop  or 
cut  with  a  knife,  which  has  been  dipped 
in  ice  water,  and  have  the  jelly  on 
paper,  which  has  also  been  dipped  in 
water. 

Nuts  are  now  so  extensively  used  in 
cooking  that  large  quantities  are  kept 
in  cold  storage,  and  it  has  been  said 
that  walnuts  and  pecan  nuts,  unlike 
anything  else,  are  improved  rather 
than  deteriorated  by  this  process  of 
keeping. 

Oatmeal  water  has  a  very  softening 
effect  on  the  skin,  and  many  persons 
use  this  in  preference  to  soft  water.  It 
is  made  as  follows  :  Boil  five  ounces  of 
oatmeal  in  one  and  one-half  pints  of 
water  for  about  forty  minutes,  then 
strain  off  the  liquid  and  use. 

A  simple  way  to  mend  china  that  is 
not  intended  for  use,  and  will  not  be 
washed  with  hot  water  and  soap,  is 
with  fine  carriage  varnish.  An  easily 
made  cement  for  china  is  also  prepared 
from  the  white  of  an  egg,  thickened 
with  unslaked  powdered  lime.  It  will 
not  bear  hot  water. 

In  cases  of  nausea,  when  nothing 
hardly  can  be  kept  down,  ice  dipped  in 
lightly  frothed  white  of  egg  is  a  great 
support.  Another  very  nice  thing  is 
tea  made  with  new  milk  precisely  as 


you  would  make  it  with  boiling  water. 
Again,  a  teaspoonful  of  cream  beaten 
up  in  a  tablespoonful  of  champagne  is 
said  to  remain  down  when  nothing  else 
can  be  kept  on  the  stomach. 

Silk  stockings  should  be  washed  and 
rinsed  in  lukewarm  water  and  wrung 
between  two  towels.  Woolen  and  silk 
underwear  should  be  washed  in  warm 
soapsuds,  to  which  a  little  ammonia 
has  been  added.  The  silk  garment  may 
soak  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  this 
preparation  before  being  rubbed  be- 
tween the  fingers.  Rinse  twice  through 
clear,  tepid  water,  and  hang  to  dry 
with  great  care,  pulling  out  all  wrinkles. 
Iron  under  a  cloth  before  quite  dry. 

A  cake  of  magnesia  is  a  good  friend 
to  the  economical  woman  in  these  days 
of  many  light  frocks.  Rub  the  soiled 
spots  on  both  sides  of  the  goods  when 
the  dress  or  waistcoat  is  taken  off,  and 
after  airing  hang  away  with  the  mag- 
nesia still  there.  When  the  dress  is 
wanted  again  dust  the  magnesia  off 
lightly  and  it  will  be  found  to  have  car- 
ried away  part  of  the  soil  and  to  hide 
the  rest.  A  light  dress  may  thus  be 
kept  immaculate  in  appearance  several 
days  after  it  would  otherwise  have  to 
go  to  the  cleaner. 


$  It's  worth  your  while  to  send  for  a  ^ 
&  -a^ti         free  sample  of 

1 


Turtle's 
Elixir. 


It  cures  curbs,  colic, 
Used  and  endorsed  by  sprains,  lameness, 

the  Adam- Ex.  Co.     etc  ^  jn  a  horse. 


jjg  Tuttle's  Family  Elixir  cures  rheu-  gj 

/|\  matism,  bruises,  etc.    Send  three  2-  y 

<j>  cent  stamps  for  postage  only.  $ 

^  DR.  S.  A.  TUTTLE.  27  Beverly  St.,  Boston.  ^ 


Don't  Be-  Careless. 

Don't  guess  what  your  cows  are  doing,  but  KNOW". 
Don't  think  your  cows  are  all  right  when  you  can  KNOW. 
Don't  use  an  inaccurate  Babcock  Test. 

Don't  let  your  creamery  man  skin  you;  keep  a  check  on  him. 
Send  to  us  for  a  first-class  ten-dollar 

INo-Tin  Babcock  Test 

and  let  your  creamery  man  know  that  you  have  it.    Let  six 
of  you  club  together  and  get  six  machines  for  fifty  dollars. 
They  are  well  made — regular  life  lasters. 

Elgin  Mfg.  Co.,  Elgin,  111. 


YOU  CAN  MAKE  MONEY 

by  using  The  Best  Separator  on  the  Market 

THE  IMPROVED  UNITED  STATES  SEPARATOR 

Send  for  catalogues  filled  with  testimonials. 

It  excels  all  others  in  close  skimming,  ease  of  running  and  cleaning,  durability,  etc 

Comus,  Md.,  Apr.  24,  1807. 
I  thought  I  could  not  afford  to  pay  812s  tor  an  Improved  U.  S.,  but 
one  day's  trial  convinced  me  I  could.  I  sell  my  butter  Cor  25  cents,  and  the 
gain  will  pay  for  the  machine  in  180  days.  It  has  cost  me  onlv  JO  cents 
tor  repairs  in  two  years.  I  have  turned  the  Sharpies  and  DeLaval,  and  my 
No.  5  turns  at  least  one-third  easier  than  either.  T.  B.  |OHNSON. 

Davi-nport,  Iowa,  July  17,  1X07.  I 
I  have  had  experience  with  other  separators,  and  can  safely  say  that  for 
light  running  and  perfect  skimming  and  durability,  the  Improved  U.S.  ' 
leads  them  all.  JESSIE  ARMIL. 

Blooming  Prairik,  Minn.,  July  is.  1897. 
In  oneyearthe  Improved  U.S.  has  moie  than  paid  for  itself  in  extra 
amount  ot  butter  gained.    I  concluded  to  buy  it  after  looking  over  the 
"  Baby "  and  Sharpies'    "  Safety,"  and  think  it  much  the  best  machine  in 
every  respect.  N.  G.  WARTENBERG.  1 

Morris  Ranch,  Texas,  September  24,  1897.  I 

I  am  delighted  with  the  Improved  U.S.    It  is  a  th  igti  skimmer.    1  I 

have  never  been  able  to  find  a  particle  of  cream  on  the  separated  milk.    It  \ 
runs  very  easily,  and  is  positively  no  more  trouble  to  wash  than  half  a  dozen 
milk-pans.     I  thoroughly  investigated  the  matter  before  buying,  and  found 
that  the  U.  S.  is  undoubtedly  tile  best  machine  on  the  market. 

MRS.  GEORGE  MORRIS. 
Clemson  College,  S.  C.,  Nov.  1=;,  1807.  J 
I  send  you  by  mail  the  diploma  awarded  the  Improved  U.  S.  at  our  J 
State  Fair  for  "  Best  (.ream  Separator  in  operation."  I 
J.  W.  HART,  South  Carolina  Exp.  Station.  1 
Catalogues  free  on  application. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 
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METEOROLOGICAL. 


Latest  Conclusions  on  Frost  Fight- 
ing at  Riverside. 

We  have  kept  our  readers  well  in- 
formed upon  the  California  experi- 
ments in  frost  fighting  because  the 
question  interests  not  only  citrus  fruit 
growers,  but  growers  of  deciduous 
fruits,  vineyardists  and  others.  The 
Riverside  Horticultural  Club  has  had  a 
special  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs. 
J.  H.  Reed,  E.  W.  Holmes,  E.  L. 
Koethen,  E.  A.  Zumbro  and  J.  H. 
Martin,  at  work  ever  since  December 
in  experimentation  and  observation, 
and  they  have  submitted  their  conclu- 
sions as  follows  : 

First— There  is  no  doubt  whatever 
that  the  temperature  of  our  orchards 
may  be  materially  raised  by  the  use  of 
dry  heat. 

Second — The  radiation  of  the  earth's 
beat  can  be  very  considerably  lessened 
by  moist  smudges,  when  these  are 
started  early  enough  and  are  properly 
managed. 

Third— The  possibility  of  raising  the 
dew  point  on  one  of  the  dry,  cold  nights 
peculiar  to  our  climate,  sufficiently  to 
prevent  damage,  by  means  of  steam 
producing  apparatus,  seems  impracti- 
cable. 

Fourth— Fruit  and  trees  can  un- 
doubtedly be  saved,  even  in  the  coldest 
sections,  by  covering  them  with  cloth 
or  matting  ;  but  the  expense  involved 
makes  this  method  impossible  on  the 
part  of  the  ordinary  grower. 

Fifth— It  is  found  that  the  tempera- 
ture in  an  old  seedling  grove,  or  where 
tall  windbreaks  afford  to  smaller  trees 
fruit  trees  a  like  protection,  is  almost 
invariably  one  or  two  degrees  higher 
than  in  exposed  orchards  in  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood.  This  fact  seems 
to  thoroughly  upset  the  theory  strongly 
held  by  many  intelligent  growers  that 
the  tall,  well-located  windbreak  is  a 
disadvantage,  the  contrary  seeming  to 
to  be  the  truth.' 

Sixth — It  is  found  that  the  tempera- 
ture 20  feet  above  the  ground  is  from 
one  to  two  degrees  higher  than  at  the 
surface,  and  that,  as  a  rule,  when  the 
cold  is  severe  enough  to  injure  the 
ripest  fruit,  50  feet  from  the  ground 
there  is  almost  invariably  a  tempera- 
ture above  the  freezing  point  of  water. 
Prof.  Zumbro,  who  has  given  especial 
attention  to  this  matter,  finds  that  at 
the  height  of  50  feet  the  temperature 
is  from  five  to  ten  degrees  higher  than 
at  the  surface,  where  the  air  is  not  in 
motion.  Where  there  is  any  very  con- 
siderable breeze  it  varies  but  little. 

Seventh — Our  conclusion  is  that,  all 
things  considered,  the  coal  baskets, 
sufficiently  numerous,  will  prove  the 
most  satisfactory  and  effective  means 
of  warming  the  orchards  yet  made  use 
of.  It  is  true,  the  oil  pots  make  a  far 
hotter  fire,  and  are  neither  expensive 
nor  difficult  to  manage ;  but  the  de- 
posit of  lamp  black  upon  tree  and  fruit 
resulting  from  their  use  condemns  this 
system  for  general  use. 

Smudging.  —  As  to  the  value  of 
smudging,  the  members  of  your  com- 
mittee are  not  so  well  agreed.  Be- 
cause of  less  sharply  defined  results,  we 
find  it  more  difficult  to  come  to  definite 
— at  least  uniform — conclusions.  But, 
under  certain  conditions,  we  are  con- 
vinced that,  properly  used,  it  may  be 
made  a  valuable  means  of  protection. 
We  think  this  especially  true  in  locali- 
ties where  the  temperature  never  falls 
but  little  below  the  danger  point,  and 
where  there  are  considerable  solid  areas 
of  young  orchards  exposed.  Here  it 
will  work  well  if  the  protection  is  made 
general.  But  where  the  danger  is  con- 
siderable, we  think  it  wise  to  be  pre- 
pared to  use  dry  heat  even  where  in 
connection  with  the  smudge.  The  bene- 
fit from  smudging  is  probably  as  much 
from  its  protecting  fruit  and  trees 
from  the  sudden  rays  of  the  morniDg 
sun  after  a  freezing  night  as  from  mod- 
ifying temperature  during  the  time  of 
danger. 

Running  Water. — Experience  demon- 
strates that  flooding  or  running  water 
in  connection  with  dry  heat  or  6mudg 
ing  is  a  valuable  adjunct.  One  of  the 
committee,  who  has  been  testing  this 
matter  careful  y  for  three  years,  is  dis- 


posed to  think  that  the  direct  benefit 
from  running  water  is  overestimated  by 
the  majority  of  growers.  Its  value  in 
putting  orchards  in  condition  to  with- 
stand quite  severe  weather  is  unques- 
tioned, but  the  committee  are  inclined 
to  think  that  entire  dependence  upon 
this  method  will  occasionally  result  in 
serious  loss  to  those  who  trust  to  this 
means  alone. 

Coal  Burners. — As  to  the  number  of 
baskets  needed  when  coal  is  used,  we 
And  the  most  decided  and  satisfactory 
results  have  been  gained  where  from 
twenty  to  fifty  coal  fires  have  been  used 
to  each  acre.  If  intelligently  and  ener- 
getically used,  this  plan  will  never  fail, 
except  when  the  mercury  drops  below 
24°  for  a  long  while,  and  even  then  it  is 
believed  the  larger  portion  of  a  crop 
may  be  saved  if  anything  like  a  general 
use  of  such  fires  be  secured.  The 
smaller  number  of  fires  named  has  in 
numerous  cases,  and  even  when  a  man 
was  working  alone,  secured  a  rise  of  3° 
to  5°,  and  saved  a  crop.  Can  it  be 
doubted  that  fifty  fires  per  acre  used  in 
every  orchard  would  save  both  trees 
and  crop  on  the  coldest  night  ever 
known  in  California's  history? 

Cost  and  Profit. — To  equip  an  orchard 
with  fifty  baskets  to  the  acre  means  an 
outlay  of  only  a  little  over  $5.  The  fuel 
to  run  them  one  night  costs  from  $2.50 
to  $3.  If  a  crop  of  Navels  upon  it  is 
worth  $400,  it  will  pay  well  to  spend  in 
fuel  and  labor  $4  per  night,  or  1  per 
cent  of  the  value  of  the  crop,  to  insure 
its  safety.  In  the  orange  region  of 
southern  California  it  is  not  usual  to 
have  more  than  two  or  three  nights  in 
a  season  when  the  fruit  is  in  danger. 
But  even  if,  as  in  the  present  season, 
the  period  of  cold  is  more  extended, 
will  it  not  pay  to  expend  at  least  as 
much  as  one  pays  for  his  irrigating 
water  to  secure  the  safe  maturing  of  a 
crop  it  has  cost  him  a  year's  labor  and 
heavy  expense  to  produce  ? 

The  conclusion  is  obvious  that  we 
have  only  to  provide  for  the  insurance 
of  this  sort  of  property  exactly  as  we 
would  in  the  case  of  that  liable  to  de- 
struction by  fire,  to  be  enabled  to  fol- 
low the  business  of  orange  and  lemon 
growing  with  the  certainty  of  having 
perfect  fruit  to  market  at  the  season's 
end. 

While  the  practicability  of  protect- 
ing our  orchards  from  frost  seems  es- 
tablished, the  problem  of  the  most 
economical  and  scientific  means  of  ac- 
complishing this  is  probably  yet  to  be 
solved.  However  well  the  wire  baskets 
may  serve  us  now,  there  doubtless  will 
be  improved  methods  for  burning  coal, 
and  even  other  material  may  be  found 
that  will  serve  the  purpose  better,  and 
while  wet  straw  seems  at  present  to  be 
the  most  available  for  smudges,  doubt- 
less, when  the  need  is  made  known, 
chemists  will  find  some  vapor-produc- 
ing material  more  compact,  efficient 
and  economical. 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

GOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 


WKKimnii  1 1  ip 

THE  GREAT  REMEDY  |^ 

FOR  PAIN 

CURES  PROMPTLY. 


Always  in  the  Lead! 

In  the  face  of  the  strongest  competition  ever  known 
at  a  California  State  Fair  our  swine  herd  attain  carried 
off  the  majority  of  the  premiums.  Why?  Because  we 
have  the  best  pies  In  the  State.  Choice  piss  from  prize 
winners  ready  to  ship  at  reasonable  prices.  Write  for 
Catalogue  and  Prices. 

SESSIONS   &  CO., 
Lynwood  Creamery,  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm, 
J  as.  R.  Boal,  M'g'r.    P.  O.  Box  686,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


Six  lines  or  less  In  this  directory  at  60c  per  line  per 

month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


F.  H.  It!  RKK,  KM  Market  St..  S.  P.  Holstelns, 
winners  for  three  years  of  Stale  Fair  butter  con- 
tests; Jerseys  and  Uurhams  competing.  New 
Catalogues.   Registered  llerkshlreB. 

JKKSKVS,  H()I>TK1NN  &  1)1  IMIAMS.  Best 
Butter  *nd  Milk  Stock.  Thoroughbred  HogB  and 
Poultry.  Willmn  Nile*  &  Co.,  Lob  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  ltftti. 


BULLS— Devons  and  ShorthornB.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times  either  singly  or  In  carload  lots 
Oakwood  Park  Slock  Farm.  Danville.  Cal. 


FKTKR  SAXK  &  HON,  Lick  Rouse,  S.  P.,  Cal.  im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


E.  S.  DKIVKK,    Antelope,  Cal.   Durham  Bulls, 
JackB  and  Jennies  for  sale. 


Poultry. 


KHOWN  LKUHOKN  Eggs  from  my  winners  at 
San  Francisco,  Oakland  and  Sacramento.  12.50  per 
15;  $4  50  per  30    L.  W.  Matthias,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


MRS,  ,J.  O.  FREDERICKS,  Madison.  Cal.  Fresh 
Eggs  In  small  or  large  lots  at  reasonable  prices 
from  choice  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns,  Black  and 
White  Mluoruas. 


SAt'KAMKNTO  POULTRY  SUPPLY  CO.,  1025 
J  St..  Sac  to.  (Successor  ta  Townsend  Jt  Co  )  Man- 
ufacturers and  dealers  lu  Puultru  Supplies.  Coast 
agents  Mtmitjr  Iiuubatur  (highest  award  World's 
Fair).  Thoroughbred  Poultry  and  Eggs.  Cata- 
logue free. 


W.  II.  YOUNG,  Stocktou,  Cal.  Incubators.  Brood- 
ers. Poultry,  Pigeon  &  Dog  Supplies.  Catalog  free. 


SANTA  TEKESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Cal.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  Black  Mluor- 
cas,  White  Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorns.  Fine 
Stock  and  Eggs  for  sale.  Send  for  circular. 

WILLIAM  NILESACO..  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  OF  CALIFORNIA'S 

greatest  poultry  farm.  J.  W.  Forgeus  &  Co., 
Santa  Cruz,  Cal.   Belgian  Hares. 

OALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton,  Cal. 
Send  forlllustra  ed  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 

EXCELSIOR  POULTRY  YARD.Kiugsburg.Cal. 
Send  for  circulars  describing  stock. 

WELLINGTON'S    IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.   Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 

MANHATTAN  EGG  FOOD,  Red  Ball  Brand,  at 
all  grocers;  or  wholesale,  Tillman  A  Bendel,  S.  F. 


Swine. 


Balsam 

1  Safe  Speedf  and  Foiltl?!  Cure 
The  Safest.  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Take! 
the  place  of  all  liniments  lor  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horiti 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIR  INC-   fmpossilil*  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bnttle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  9 1.  SO  per  bottle.    Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  direction! 
tor  its  use. .  Send  for  descriptive  circulars, 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  0. 


MAN'S 
I  BEST 
FRIEND 


ulton  t>uffei>  unneces-  ( 
sarily  for  lack  of  a 
proper  remedy  tor  hi* 
aliments.  Relieve  his 


buffering  and  make  bim  sound  by  using 

•QUINN'S  OINTMENT 

-    ^—  T  »  fi,  r. .  .  i-.i    I .  _      nHi.ft    .nn      nu   wlnil  miff.  ,<  n  A 


lnd  pufffe  andQ 
lean,  sound  legs.  rnce*l.&0, 


ELIAS  GALLUP,  Breeder  of  Poland  China  Hogs, 
Uanford,  Kings  Co.,  Cal. 

BKBK8BCERB  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS, 

Best  Stock;  Thoroughbreds.  Win.  Nlles  &  Co., 
Los  Angeles.  Cal.   Established  In  1876. 

J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Swine. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


J.  B.  HOYT,  Bird's  Landing,  Cal.  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Cross- 
bred Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.  Rams  for  sale. 
Prices  to  suit  the  times.  Correspondence  solicited. 


Dogs. 


It  cures  curbs,  splints,  spavin 
ill  bunches—  makes  clean,  sound 
smaller  size  Wo.  stall  druggists  or  write  usdlr 

'  W.  B.  EDDY  &  CO. Whitehall,  N.Y 


MISS  DELLA  BEACH,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Reg'd  Thoroughbred  Scotch  Collie  Shepherd  DogB. 

RANCHO  BENITO  KENNELS.  Thor'b  d  Scotch 
Collies.  Pups  for  sale.  At  stud.  Imp.  Ormskirk 
Blucher;  foe  186.    Stewart  A  son.  Aromas,  Cal. 


Improved  Pacific  Incubator. 

Absolutely  Self- Regulating, 
Hot  Water. 

Send  stamp  for  our  catalogue 
of  Incubators.  Wire  Netting, 
Blooded  Fowls  and  Poultry  Ap- 
pliances generally.  Btmembtt 
the  Hett  is  the  Cheapen. 

PACIFIC  INCOBATOR  CO., 
1317  Castro  St.,     Oakland.  Cal. 


THE  SUCCESSFUL  INCUBATOR 

is  the  standard  machine  for  hatching  atrong,  healthy 
— — "  chicks.  Self-reaalatine;  patent 
Ituraing  trays,  drying  room  for 
I  chicks,  non-explosive  lamp—  just  a 
I  few  of  its  good  point-.  Sold  under 
|  positive  guarantee  to  work  perfect- 
ly. Beautifully  made  and  dura* 
Ible,  Our  128  page  catalogue  de- 
/  scribes  them  fully;  tells  many 
1  things  about  poultry  raising  you 
•  should  know  Mailed  for  6  cts. 
OES  MOINES  INC.  CO.  Uox  540  DES  MOINES, IA. 


THE  IMPROVED 


VICTOR 

iNCUBATOR 

Hatches  Chickens  by  Steam 
'Absolutely  aelf.reKulntinK. 
Tho  simplest,  most  reliable, 
and  cheapest  first -class  Hatcher 
in  the  market.  Circulars  free. 
GEO.  ERTELCO..Uuincy,III- 


NEVER  BISATTKIV 

in  all  the  many  shows  in 
which  it  has  participated, 
there  must  be  something 
the  t*upei  loiity  claims  of  the 
"LIABLE  INCUBATOR 
 f  regulating,  entirely  auto- 
matic, yon  put  in  the  eggs,  the 
Reliable doee  the  rest.  All  about 
this  and  many  things  of  value  to 
J  the  poultry  man  in  our  n**w  book.  Bend  lUcts.  forit. 
I  RELIABLE  INCUBATOR  &  BROODER  CO..  QUINCY,  ILLS 

MmiTnuminriiinnrTTnrmmihirrTTHiiii 


PETALUMA 

INCUBATORS 

$10" 


And  up — Best  Incuba- 
tor made.  More  prac- 
tical progressive  feat 
urvs  than  any  other 
Indisputable  evidence  tout  our 
RVsten  I*  the  correct  one.  Cata- 
logue frre.  We  Pav  Freight. 
PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO. 

PETALUMA,  CAL, 


Pacific  Reversible  Disc  Harrow. 

4-foot,  5-foot  and  8-foot  sizes  in  18  or  20-inch  discs. 

We  guarantee  that  this  Harrow  can  be  more 
quickly  reversed  than  any  machine  Id  the  market. 

Our  prices  are  a  revelation. 

An  extension  can  be  furnished  admitting  of  a 
space  of  between  5  and  6  feet  between  gangs.  A 
center-cut  device  can  be  furnished,  if  desired. 

HOOKER  &  CO., 
16  and  18  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco. 


MYSTIC  CART 


w 

Mr  - 

r  he 
■V  1 


With  14  attachment!*    Vine  Cultivator 
with  HKhiningd»uVer.|:i4.50;  bulky  plo 
t.     16-in.  S.  B.  plow,  »»;  walking  culti 
tor,|lO,ridingcultivator,»16;6*  tuoth  lever 
harrow.  t7. 60;  disc  harrow,  116,  hay  rake 
911.65:  3- in*  wagon,  139;  leather  top  buggy 
»S5:  sewing  machine»,  $11.  lOOOotli 
plementb  at  one-hall  dealers  price*  '  ata 
logfree.  Hapgood  l'low(o.,Uoill7,AU 


J 


DIRECT  TO  THE  FARMER 


SMOKE  YOUR  MEAT  WITH 

MSERS  LIQUID  EXTRAL?5fTM0K£ 

Circular.  E.  KRAUSER  &  BRO.  MILTON.  PA. 


AMERICAN  and  FOREIGN 


TRADE  MARKS.. 


PATENTS, 

>-<?E5'-'vJAtl.J.l.J.aJ?CE'ttC 
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The  Government  Secures  Promis- 
ing Plants. 


Secretary  Wilson  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  in  pur- 
suance of  his  determination  as  far  as 
practical  to  utilize  the  agricultural 
seed  appropriation  in  securing  "new, 
rare  and  valuable  "  seeds,  dispatched 
Professor  Niels  E.  Hansen,  professor 
of  horticulture  at  Brookings,  S.  D.,  to 
eastern  Europe  and  Asia  to  secure 
new  seeds  and  plants  and  to  ascertain 
what  the  people  at  the  original  cradle 
of  mankind  had  been  doing  to  adapt 
plants  to  their  conditions.  Professor 
Hansen  is  now  preparing  his  report 
for  publication,  after  a  trip  involving 
many  thousands  of  miles  of  travel  in 
eastern  Russia,  Russian  Turkestan, 
western  China  and  Siberia. 

The  trip  was  a  successful  one,  many 
promising  varieties  being  obtained. 
About  three  carloads  of  seeds  will  be 
distributed  to  State  experiment  sta- 
tions and  others.  These  seeds,  it  is 
expected,  will  be  chiefly  of  value  in  the 
arid  regions,  the  purpose  of  Professor 
Hansen's  trip  being  to  obtain  such  as 
were  distinguished  for  resistance  to 
drought  and  heat.  The  following  is  a 
digest  of  his  findings: 

1.  In  Central  Asia  a  marked  feature 
of  the  agriculture  was  found  to  be  the 
native  alfalfa,  which  is  a  distinct  sub- 
species of  the  common  alfalfa  and 
greatly  superior  to  it  in  extent  of  root 
system  and  capacity  for  resisting 
drought  and  heat.  This  has  been 
shown  by  actual  trial  side  by  side  in 
Turkestan  and  it  has  been  introduced 
by  the  Russian  Government  into  the 
region  east  of  Volga  river  in  European 
Russia,  and  is  also  coming  into  cultiva- 
tion in  southern  Siberia. 

2.  The  muskmelons  of  Russian  Turk- 
estan, Bokhara,  Khiva  and  transcau- 
casia  were  deemed  worthy  of  introduc- 
tion. Many  varieties  run  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty-five  pounds  in  weight, 
oval  in  shape,  flesh  snow  white, 
melting  and  superior  in  quality  to  any 
American  variety.  Some  varieties 
keep  all  winter. 

3.  A  large  quantity  of  pits  of  the 
choicest  varieties  of  the  Vladimir  race 
of  cherries  of  East  Russia  was  obtained 
from  carefully  selected  fruit.  These 
come  practically  true  to  seed,  bear 
fruit  of  large  size  and  excellent  quality 
and  endure  40  degrees  below  zero 
Fahrenheit.  These  trees,  however, 
are  a  distinct  race  of  cherry  and  must 
be  grown  from  seed  or  sprouts  in  the 
true  Russian  fashion,  as  they  are  short- 
lived and  tender  when  grafted  or 
budded. 

4.  One  thousand  plants,  the  entire 
obtainable  stock,  was  secured  of  a  new 
species  of  raspberry.  The  fruit  is 
orange  yellow  in  coior,  of  large  size 
and  of  peculiar  but  very  pleasant 
flavor.  The  plant  has  proved  hardy 
at  St.  Petersburg.  This  is  a  new  de- 
parture in  raspberries  and  is  worthy 
of  general  trial. 

5.  Scions  of  some  new  hybrids  of 
the  hardiest  variety  of  the  small  fruit 
and  Siberian  crab  with  hardiest  Rus- 
sian apples,  originated  by  a  Russian 
experimenter  by  artificial  cross-fertil- 
ization. These  will  be  valuable  for 
trial  in  our  Northwest,  far  north  of 
the  present  limits  of  apple-tree  cul- 
ture. 

6.  The  Russian  method  of  absolutely 
preventing  the  root  killing  of  apple 
trees  on  hard  stocks  was  carefully 
studied,  and  seeds  obtained  for  trial. 
This  method  will  no  doubt  prove  a 
great  boon  to  a  large  part  of  our 
northwestern  prairie  States  where 
root  killing  is  the  main  obstacle  to 
successful  apple-tree  culture. 

7.  From  Turkestan,  West  China 
and  transcaucasia  native  varieties  of 
apricot,  plum,  peach,  cherry,  apple, 
pear,  quince,  grape  and  other  fruits 
and  a  collection  of  vegetables  were  ob- 
tained. 

8.  A  collection  of  new  ornamental 
trees,  shrubs  and  plants  from  Siberia, 
Turkestan  and  the  Caucasus. 

9.  Seeds  and  plants  used  in  Russian 
forestry  experiments  to  bind  the  sand 
dunes  or  moving  sands  of  the  deserts 
of  southeast  Russia  and  Turkestan. 

10.  Small  lots  of  a  number  of 
legumes,  cereals,  grasses,  trees,  fruits, 


shrubs  and  ornamental  plants,  etc.,  re- 
cently discovered  by  Russian  scientific 
expeditions. 

11.  The  Siberian  hardy  or  sand 
vetch,  as  grown  in  the  Volga  region  of 
East  Russia,  was  obtained  in  large 
quantity  for  general  distribution.  This 
plant  has  been  widely  tested  at  the 
American  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tions and  is  now  considered  to  be  one 
of  the  best  fodder  plants  for  all  parts 
of  the  United  States.  Select  seed  of 
the  Russian  red  clover  was  also  ob- 
tained for  limited  trial,  as  Russian  ex- 
perimenters have  found  their  native 
clover  to  be  hardier  than  that  com- 
monly grown  in  America. 

12.  Seeds  of  many  other  Russian 
varieties  of  cereals  were  obtained  from 
the  dry  sections  of  European  Russia, 
due  regard  being  paid  to  their  market 
value  from  an  American  and  English 
standpoint. 


No  lamp  is  a  good  one 
without  the  chimney  made  for 
it. 

Go  by  the  Index. 

Write  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  Pa 


TO  ORCHARD  MEN  AND  SPECULATORS. 

A  valuable  orchard  property,  nearly  In  full  bear- 
ing, In  O'  e  of  the  beat  fruit  sections  In  the  State,  for 
sale.  Noted  for  the  quantity  and  quality  of  Its  apri- 
cots. Owner  non-resident.  Pour  years  ago  It  could 
not  have  been  bought  for  less  than  1250  per  acre. 
Everything  In  first-class  condition.  Pair  output  for 
this  season.  $5(JB0.  Only  purchasers  who  have  cash 
and  mean  business  need  apply.  No  agents  or  trad- 
ing.  Address  Box  36,  this  office. 


HEALDS 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE. 


84  Post  Street, 


San  Francisco. 


Has  a  National  reputation  for  good  work. 

Its  Departments  of  Bookkeeping  and  Business 
Practice.  Shorthand  and  Typing.  Penmanship, 
Modern  Languages.  English  Branches,  Telegraphy, 
Civil,  Mining  and  Electrical  Engineering.  Survey- 
ing, Assaying,  etc.,  are  practical  In  every  detail,  as 
Is  attested  by  the  16.000  graduates  who  are  now 
successfully  applying  their  knowledge. 

Students  can  enter  at  any  time.  Ladles  admitted 
to  all  Departments.  Pupils  receive  individual  in- 
struction.  Twenty  teachers.   Moderate  charges. 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  College  Journal. 


FACTORY  TO FARM 


THE  ADVANCE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE 

is  sold  only  direct  to  the  farmer— freight  paid.  That 
saves  Mm  the  dealer's  commission,  and  we  give  kim  a 
fence  that  is  cheap  and  better  than  the  use  of  any  hand 
fence  machine  made.  THERE  CAN'T  BE  A  BETTER  FENCE 
made  for  the  money  than  this  one.  Prices  way  down. 
One  small  orderwilisatisfyyouonthispoint.  Don't  buy 
until  you  get  our  extra  special  discount  to  farmern. 
ADVANCE  FENCE  CO..  51  Old  St.,  Peoria.  III. 


ififitiiiiiiitiiiiij 


STEEL  WEB  PICKET 

FENCE  FOR  LAWNS  AND  CEMETERIES. 

Steel  Gates,  Posts  and  Rail.   Cabled  Field  and  Hog 
Fence  with  or  without  lower  onble  borbed.  Cabled 
Poultry,  Garden  and  Rabbit  Fence. 
DE  KALB  FENCE  CO.,    33  High  St.,  DE  KALB,  ILL. 


MuwywuwwwwyyuwwwwuuuwuMi 

CLOVER  SEED 

Largest  growers  of  Grass  and  Clover  Seeds 
in  America.  5000  acres.  Our  Grass  Mixtures  last 
a  lifetime.  Meadows  sown  in  April  will  give  a 
rousing  crop  in  July.  Prices  dirt  cheap.  Mam- 
moth catalogue  and  11  pkgs.  Grass  and  Grains 
free  for  but  luc.  postage.  Catalogue*  alone  6c. 
JOHN  A.  SALZER  SEED  CO..  La  Crosie.  wis. 


50 


O/  STRONGER  atul  cost  no  more  than 
O  old  style 

Corrugated  Steel  Hinges. 


Thev  do  not  break,  as  they  cannot  bind  on  the  pin. 
Good  looking  too.  Ask  for  them  at  your  dealer  s. 
Send  lor  circular.    Made  only  by 

THE  STANLEY  WORKS,  New  Britain,  Conn. 


An  Elgin  watch  always  has  the  word  "Elgin" 
on  the  works.   Elgin  National  Watch  Co.,  Elgin,  111. 


"ALPHA-DE  LAVAL" 
CREAM  SEPARATORS. 


De  Laval  Alpha 

"Baby"  Cream  Sepa- 
rators were  first  and 
have  ever  been  kept 
best  and  cheapest.  They  are 
guaranteed  superior  to  all 
imitations  and  infringe- 
ments.  Endorsed  by  all  au- 
thorities. More  than  125,000 
in  use.  Sales  t  en  to  one  of  all 
others  combined.  All  styles 
and  sizes  — $50.-  to  $225.- 
Save  $5.-  to  $10.-  per  cow 
per  year  over  any  setting' 
system,  and  $3.-  to 
$5.-   per  cow  per 
year  over  any  imi- 
tating separator. 

New  and  improved 
machines  for  1898. 
Send  for  new  Cata- 
logue containing  a 
fund  of  up-to-date 
dairy  information. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  GO. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts., 
CHICAGO. 


74  CORTLANDT  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 


HAZARD  POWDER. 

It  is  Quick:, 
Clean,  Strong 
And  Reliable. 


flLANSON    H.   I'HKL  PS,  f\gt. 
421  MARKET  ST.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


"  FARMERS  "  KIT  OF  TOOLS. 


PRICE  S35  COMPLETE.  Strictly  Net  Cash. 
The  Most  Complete  Kit  Ever  Offered  at  the  Price. 


HOOKER 

16-18  Drumm  Street, 


CO., 

San  Francisco. 


A  $1  RAISIN  SEEDER  FOR  50  CTS. 


Post- 
paid. 

We  are  tired  of  selling 
dealers  and  waiting  90  days 
for  our  money,  so  wo  will 
sell  housekeepers  at  Job- 
bers' prices. 

Send  50  cents,  and  we 
will  mail  you  postpaid  one 
of  our  best 

Bay  State  Raisin  Seeders. 

Guaranteed  to  seed  1  Ih.  o 
raisins  in  5  minutes.  Simple 
to  operate  and  easy  to  clean. 


Easton  Specialty  Mfg.  Co.,  64  Federal  St.,  Boston. 


Don't  Go  To  Alaska 

Unless  yoa  see  the  OUTFITS  sold  by  th3 
Home  Supply  Co.,  217-231  Dramm  St.,  8.  F. 

They  are  outfitting  a  great  many  Klondikers— 
packing  and  shipping  goods  :uost  satisfactorily. 
Their  prices  are  very  low  for  high-grade  goods. 
Send  for  their  Alaska  Price  List,  Free. 


Fruit. 

Trees  and  Vines  become 
hardier,  and  their  products  bet- 
ter colored  and  better  flavored 
when  liberally  treated  with 
fertilizers  containing  at  least 
10%  actual 

Potash. 


Cppp  An  illustrated  book  which  tells 
lIVCC  what  Potash  is,   and  how  it 

■■  -■  should  be  used,  is  sent  free  to 

all  applicants.   Send  your  address. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS. 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 
MEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal., 

are  our  agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


DO  YOU  SUFFER  ? 

WE  CAN  HELP  YOU. 

Write  to  Us  in  Confidence  and  if  We  C<tnnot 
Help  Ton  We  Will  Say  So. 

Ten  Years'  Experience  Has  Proven  to  Us  That 
We  Have  the 

GREATEST  MEDICINE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

The  Only  Remedy  Endorsed  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  New  York,  etc.,  etc. 

Write  or  Call  for  Pamphlet,  "Disease:  Its  Cause 
and  Cure,"  Free  on  Application. 

RADAM'S  MICROBE  KILLER  CO., 

1340  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

—branches:— 
216  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
44  S.  Second  St..  San  Jose,  Cal. 

360  Morrison  St.,  Portland,  Or. 

1010  First  Avenue,  Seattle,  Wash. 

l/V\PROVED 

EXCELSIOR  SEED  SOWER, 

Patented  by 
Jacob  Price. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

L.  C.  MOREHOUSE, 

San  Leandro.  Cal. 

WBl.  II.  GRAY,  UenerHl 
Agent. 

DRILLING  MACHINES  of 

all  kinds  and  sizes  for 
drilling  wells  for  house, 
farm,  City  and  Village 
Water  Works,  Facto- 
ries, Ice  Plants,  Brew- 
eries.  Irrigation,    Coal  and 
Mineral  Prospecting,  Oil  and 
Gas,  etc.    Latest  and  Best  30 
years  experience.  WRITE  US 
WHAT  YOU  WANT. 


LOOMIS  &  NYMAN,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 


LIGHTNING  WELL  MACH'Y 

PUMPS,  AIR    LIFTS,  ^ 
GASOLINE    ENGINES  wMl 

THE   AMERICAN    WELL  WORKS.JViiii. 

URORA   ILL. -C  H  IC  A  GO  •-  DALLAS.TEX  .viTT.  v' 


Blake,   ffloff  Itt   «S=   T  o  w  n  e  , 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

512  to  516  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE,  McFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or. 
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CEREAL  CROPS. 

The  Efficacy  of  Summer  Fallow. 

By  Vital  E.  Bangs  at  the  University  Farmers' 
Institute  at  Modesto. 
In  a  section  of  country  like  ours, 
where  the  rainfall  is  seldom  in  excess 
of  the  actual  needs,  and  where  some- 
times it  falls  short,  any  means  by  which 
we  can  retain  moisture  in  the  soil  and 
thereby  retard  evaporation  must  be  re- 
garded with  special  interest.  Plants 
in  every  country  of  the  temperate 
zones  and  of  the  tropics  absorb  an  in- 
credible amount  of  water.  This  water 
is  chiefly  derived  from  the  soil  and  must 
be  supplied  in  abundance  if  plants  are 
to  arrive  at  full  perfection. 

Why  is  it  that  crops  on  fallow  land 
seldom,  if  ever,  fail  with  us  ?  It  is  not 
altogether  owing  to  the  additional 
amount  of  plant  food  furnished  by  soil 
disintegration  during  two  consecutive 
seasons,  but  to  the  fact  as  well  that 
the  cereals  get  the  benefit  of  the  moist- 
ure precipitated  during  two  years. 
Hence  it  should  be  the  leading  object 
in  preparing  summer-fallow  ground  to 
prevent  the  moisture  f  rom  evaporating. 

Farmers  long  ago  found  out  the  good 
effects  of  keeping  the  ground  loose  and 
mellow  around  growing  trees  and 
plants,  and  this  they  properly  named 
cultivation.  But  the  reasons  why  it 
was  well  to  thus  stir  the  soil  were  not 
so  well  understood  then  as  now,  for 
natural  philosophy  had  not  then  lent  its 
cunning  to  explain  the  mysteries  of 
plant  life  or  the  conditions  most  favor- 
able to  plant  growth,  and,  beyond  the 
fact  that  weeds  were  kept  from  sap- 
ping the  ground  by  cultivation  and  that 
the  rootlets  or  so-called  feeders  could 
the  more  easily  penetrate  a  loose  soil, 
little  was  known.  Now  we  know  that 
the  grand  object  of  cultivation  is  the 
conservation  of  soil  moisture. 

Why  is  the  soil  moisture  kept  from 
evaporating  by  means  of  plowing,  har- 
rowing or  cultivating  ? 

First,  because  the  capillary  tubes, 
which  abound  in  every  compact  soil, 
are  broken  up.  The  function  of  these 
tubes  is  to  bring  up  water  from  below 
as  fast  as  it  is  evaporated  at  their 
upper  ends  by  the  heat  of  the  sun. 
The  destruction  of  these  capillary  tubes 
by  the  plow  or  harrow  stops  the  up- 
ward flow  of  the  water. 

We  have  an  exact  counterpart  of 
these  capillary  tubes  in  the  wick  of  a 
common  lamp.  By  the  exertion  of  a 
peculiar  attractive  force  in  nature, 
called  capillary  action,  the  oil  in  a  lamp 
rises  to  the  top  of  the  wick,  where,  on 
the  application  of  more  or  less  heat, 
the  evaporation  of  the  oil  takes  place 
more  or  less  rapidly.  If  exposed  to  the 
sun's  rays  the  evaporation  would  be 
slow;  if  exposed  to  a  flame  the  evapor- 
ation would  be  correspondingly  rapid. 
Now,  if  a  pair  of  scissors  were  to  sever 
the  wick  of  a  burning  lamp  the  flame 
would  be  extinguished,  because  it  could 
get  no  more  oil  to  feed  upon,  and  the 
oil  below  would  be  kept  from  evaporat- 
ing. Now  let  us  substitute  for  the 
wick  some  earth,  for  the  oil  some  water 
and  for  the  scissors  a  plow  share,  and 
the  analogy  is  complete. 

Second,  the  soil  moisture  is  kept 
from  evaporating  because  the  plow, 
barrow  or  cultivator  breaks  up  the 
soil  into  small  fragments  of  irregular 
shape  lying  so  loosely  on  one  another 
as  to  admit  a  vast  volume  of  air  in 
their  interstices. 

How  is  this  air  instrumental  in  keep- 
ing the  lower  moisture  from  evaporat- 
ing ?  Evidently  by  its  being  a  non- 
conductor of  heat. 

We  have  all  heard  that  in  the  East- 
ern States,  where  they  have  cold 
winters  and  hot  summers,  they  have  a 
double  sash  to  some  of  their  cellar 
windows,  with  an  air  chamber  between 
the  front  and  rear  panes  of  glass,  to 
prevent  the  heat  of  the  cellar  from 
passing  out  in  winter  and  from  coming 
in  in  the  summer.  On  this  same  prin- 
ciple the  innumerable  air  chambers  in 
the  cultivated  soil  interpose  an  impene- 
trable shield  to  the  fierce  rays  of  a 
summer's  sun  and  the  moisture  under- 
neath is  kept  too  cool  for  any  extensive 
evaporation.  But  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  air  to  be  made  thus  use- 
ful must  be  confined.    It  must  not  have 


A  TOTAL  DISABILITY  CLAIM  OF  $1,650  PAID 
TO  A  MAN  WHO  WAS  AFTERWARD  CURED. 


The  Monitor,  a  newspaper  published  at 
Meaford,  Ont.,  Canada,  first  discovered  this 
case  two  years  ago  and  published  it  at  length, 
which  now  seems,  owing  to  the  cure  of  it,  to 
be  a  miracle.  The  facts  were  so  remarkable 
that  many  people  doubted  the  truth  of  them. 
They  said  :  "  It  is  too  remarkable ;  it  cannot 
possibly  be  true;  the  paper  is  mistaken,  and 
the  man,  although  he  may  think  himself 
cured,  will  soon  relapse  into  his  former  condi- 
tion," etc.,  etc.  The  accuracy  of  its  report 
called  in  question,  the  Monitor  determined 
to  find  out  definitely  whether  the  facts 
were  as  stated  and  whether  the  man  would 
really  itay  cured.  They  accordingly  kept 
a  close  watch  on  the  case  for  two  yearn 
after  the  first  article  appeared,  and  have  just 


mouth  sufficiently  wide  to  take  solid  food. 
The  doctors  called  the  disease  spinal  sclero- 
sis, and  all  said  he  could  not  live. 

For  three  years  he  lingered  in  this  con- 
dition. Then  by  some  friends  he  was  ad- 
vised to  take  Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Hills  for 
Pale  People.  He  took  them  and  there  was 
a  slight  change.  The  first  thing  noted  was 
a  tendency  to  sweat  freely.  This  showed 
there  was  some  life  left  in  his  helpless  body, 
next  came  a  little  feeling  in  his  limbs. 
This  extended,  followed  by  prickling  sensa- 
tions, until  at  last  the  blood  began  to  course 
freely,  naturally  and  vigorously  through  his 
body,  and  the  helplessness  gave  way  to  re- 
turning strength,  the  ability  to  walk  re- 
turned, and  he  was  restored  to  his  old  Unit 
health. 


I  I  am  in  even  better  health  than  when  I  gave  you 

the, tlrst  interview." 
"Do  you  still  attribute  your  cure  to  the 

use  of  Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills?"  asked  the 
I  Monitor. 

"Unquestionably  I  do,"    was  the  reply. 
"  Doctors  had  failed,  as  had  also  the  numer- 
I  ous  remedies  recommended  by  mv  friends. 
Nothing  I  took  had  the  slightest  effect  upon 
me  until  I  began  the  use  of  Dr.  Williams' 
I  Pink  Pills.    To  thin  wonderful  meilirine  I  owe 
|  my  release  from  the  living  death.    I  have  since 
recommended    these  pills  to  many  of  my 
I  friends,  and  the  verdict  is  always  in  their 
I  favor.    I  shall  always  bless  the  day  I  was 
j  induced  to  take  them." 

Such  is  the  history  of  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable cases  of  modern  times.   Can  any 
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now  published  another  article  about  it  in 
which  the  original  reports  are  completely  veri- 
fied, the,  cure  Is  permanent,  and  they  publish 
a  fat  simile  of  the  Chech  given  hy  the  t'anadian 
Mutual  Life  Association  for  $i,6H0.0i),  amount 
of  total  disability  claim  paid  liy  them  /•>  Mr. 
Petri,. 

The  first  account  slated  that  the  patient 
(see  address  below)  had  been  a  paralytic  for 
five  years;  that  there  was  such  a  total  lack  of 
feeling  in  his  limbs  and  body  ;  that  a  pin  run 
full  length  could  not  be  felt:  that  he  could 
not  walk  or  help  himself  at  all;  for  two 
years  he  was  not  dressed  :  furthermore,  that 
he  was  bloated,  was  for  that  reason  almost 
unrecognizable,  and  could  not  get  his  clothes 
on.  The  paralysis  was  so  complete  as  to  affect 
the  face  and  prevented  him  .from  opening  his 


The  above  is  the  substance  of  the  first 
article  published  by  the  Monitor-  Now  fol- 
low some  clippings,  taken  from  the  same 
paper  two  years  afterward,  and  there  is  not 
the  slightest  shadow  of  a  doubt,  in  view  of 
this  testimony,  that  Mr.  Peteh's  cure  is  per- 
manent.   Here  follows  the  account: 

On  being  again  questioned,  Mr.  Petch 
said  :  "  You  see  those  hands— the  skin  is  now 
natural  and  elastic.  Once  they  were  hard 
and  without  sensation.  You  could  pierce 
them  with  a  pin  and  I  would  not  feel  it,  and 
what  is  true  of  my  hands  is  true  of  the  rest 
of  my  body.  Perhaps  you  have  observed 
that  1  have  now  even  ceased  to  use  a  cane, 
and  can  get  about  my  business  perfectly 
well.  You  may  say  there  is  absolutely  no 
doubt  as  to  my  cure  being  iirrmnnent.  Tndeed 


one  say,  in  the  face  of  such  testimony,  that 
Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  are  not  entitled  to 
the  careful  consideration  of  any  suffering 
man,  woman  or  child !  Is  not  the  case  in 
truth  a  miracle  of  modern  medicine 

To  make  the  evidence  complete  we  publish 
above  a  fac  simile  cut  of  the  check  received 
by  Mr.  Petch  from  the  Canadian  Mutual 
I  Life  Association,  being  the  amount  due  him 
for  total  disability.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add 
that  this  life  insurance  association  did  not 
pay  this  large  amount  of  money  to  Mr. 
Petch,  except  after  the  most  careful  exami- 
nation of  his  condition  by  their  medical  ex- 
perts. They  mutt  have  regarded  him  as  for- 
ever incurable. 

Mr.  Peteh's  address  is  as  follows:  Reuben 
Patch,  Criersville,  Ont.,  Canada. 


AGENTS  WANTED. 


IHue. 

pamphlet 
mailed  free. 
Mention  this  paper 


For  all  soils,  all  work. 
Crushes,  cuts,  lifts,  pulverizes,  turns,  levels 
the  soil  in  one  operation. 
Cast  steel  and  wrought  iron— practically  indestructible. 
Cheapest  riding  harrow  on  earth.    $8.00  and  up. 

a tr~  If  the  aeent  In  your  section  has  not  called  on  yon.  or  If  there  is  no  at'ent  t.jere.  communicate 
direct  with  me.   .Note  that  I  deliver  on  cars  in  SAN  FUAM1MO  mad  CHICAGO. 

DUANE  H.  NASH,  Sole  MTr.,  |™J 'T^lc^JV^o^o. 


free  communication  with  the  outer  air, 
else  the  effect  will  be  to  quickly  dry  out 
the  ground;  hence  the  advantage  of 
pulverizing  the  ground  on  top. 


A  Wonderful  (  In  in. 


I  have  been  in  the  dairy  business  all  my  life  and 
have  many  times  churned  for  an  hour  before  butter 
would  appear,  so  when  I  heard  of  a  churn  that 
would  churn  in  a  minute  I  concluded  to  try  It. 
Every  day  for  a  week  I  used  It,  ana  not  only  could 
I  churn  In  a  minute,  but  I  pot  more  and  better 
butter  than  with  a  common  churn.  This  Is  very 
Important  information  to  butter  makers.  The 
churn  works  easily  and  will  churn  an  ordinary 
churning  in  leBu  than  sixty  seconds.  I  have  sold 
two  dozen  of  these  churns  n  the  past  month. 
Every  butter  maker  that  hits  seen  me  churn  In  less 
than  a  minute  bought  one.  You  can  obtain  all  de- 
sired Information  regarding  the  churn  by  address- 
ing Mound  City  Churn  Co.,  St.  Louis.  Mo  .  and  they 
will  give  you  prompt  and  courteous  attention. 

A  DAIRYMAN. 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co., 

PATENT  SOLICITORS, 

330  MARKET  STREET,     =     SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


For  Sale. — A  Ditching  Machine. 

Cuts  any  width  from  4  to  15  feet,  and  6  or  7  feet 
deep.  Can  make  800  feet  a  day  in  reclaimed  marsh 
land,  cutting  8  feet  w  ide  and  7  feet  deep;  and  over 
300  feet  In  upland  in  hard  yellow  clay.  Can  be 
worked  in  any  ground  that  a  horse  can  travel 
over.  Machine  c  an  also  do  the  work  of  an  ordi- 
nary steam  shovel.  Address  JOHN  \V.  FKKRIS, 
320  Sausome  St..  S.  F. 


Send  for  List. 


BARGAINS  IN  BICYCLES 

NEW  ANO  SECOND-HAND 
FROM  $20  UP 

Hooker  &  Co.,  SanFrancisco 


Inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old  experienced 
first-class  agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  associates  and  agents  in  Washington  and  the  capi- 
tal cities  of  the  principal  nations  or  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
brary, and  record  of  original  cases  in  our  office,  we  have  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can 
be  offered  home  inventors  by  other  agencies.  The  information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful 
practice  before  the  Office,  and  the  frequent  examination  of  patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  patentability  of  inventions  brought  before  us,  enables  us  to  give  advice  which  will 
save  inventors  the  expense  of  applying  for  patents  upon  inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  and 
advice  sent  tree  on  receipt  of  postage.  Address  DEWEY,  STRONO  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents.  330  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying 
933  jvi/1rk.et  street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Year.   :  A.  VAH  DER  HAILLEU,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Cnlorinatlon 
Assay,  |25;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  ol 
assaying,  150.  Established  1864  Send  for  Circular. 


MONEY  IN  HONEY! 

Aiuerican  Bee  Journal 

Tells  all  about  It. 

Sample  Copy  Mailed  Free 
G.W.YORK  &  CO. 

IIS  Hlrhlran  Sr.,  CHICAfiO,  IlL 


March  12,  1898. 


The  Pacific  Rural  Press. 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 


Produce  Market. 


San  Francisco,  March  9,  1898. 


Chicago  Wheat  Futures. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows 
for  the  week  named,  price  being  per  bushel : 

May.  July. 

Wednesday  81  05Vi@l  06?s      $  92M®  91 

Thursday   1  07   %\  06  91&@  91 

Friday   1  06   @1  04/,  91/,@  90 

Saturday   1  05   @1  06  89%@  90% 

Monday   1  06   @1  04/,  90J£@  90 

Tuesday   1  04M@1  05J4  90/,@  91H 

Liverpool  Futures. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  Red  Winter  per 

cental  in  Liverpool  were  as  follows  for  the 
week : 

May.  July. 

Wednesday  7s  5^d  7s  2  d 

Thursday  7s  5>6d  7s  Hid 

Friday  7s  h%&  7s  l^d 

Saturday  7s  5   d  7s  l%d 

Monday  7s  5Md  7s  l%d 

Tuesday  7s  5%d  7s  2^d 

San  Francisco  Futures. 
The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco  Call 
Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  was 
as  follows : 

May.  Dec. 

Thursday  $1  40%@1  41 W      $1  31V4@1  33 

Friday   1  39y,@l  40  1  32   @1  3iY, 

Saturday   1  39t4@l  39  1  32V4@1  32H 

Monday   1  38%@,l  39M       1  31'i@l  32'8 

Tuesday   1  40   (SI  40»/8       1  32?«@1  33% 

Wednesday   1  40%@1  41  1  33tf@l  33?s 


The  local  wheat  market  is  firmer  in  tone 
than  a  week  ago,  but  beyond  this  there  is  no 
appreciable  improvement,  quotations  standing 
in  about  the  same  position  as  at  date  of  last 
review.  To  purchase  freely,  an  advance 
would  have  to  be  paid,  but  on  selling  pres- 
sure little  if  any  more  could  be  realized  than 
a  week  ago.  The  firmness  is  almost  wholly 
attributable  to  local  influences,  dry  weather 
and  light  spot  stocks.  Liverpool  ruled  a  little 
firmer  on  California  cargoes,  being  the  reflec- 
tion of  this  market.  Chicago  bobbed  up  and 
down  in  a  moderate  fashion,  keeping  close  to 
the  figures  of  previous  weeks.  Reports 
hinted  about  great  things  to  happen  through 
manipulations  of  the  Leiter  interest,  but 
nothing  developed  beyond  talk.  Late  advices 
from  Australia  state  that  that  country  will 
have  no  surplus  wheat  this  season.  This  will 
have  a  favorable  effect  on  values  for  the  com- 
ing crop  on  this  coast. 

While  it  is  yet  early  to  speak  definitely 
concerning  the  coming  crop  of  wheat  in  Cali- 
fornia, it  may  be  regarded  as  definitely  es- 
tablished that  the  yield  will  be  below  the 
average  in  a  large  portion  of  the  southern  half 
of  the  State.  On  the  west  side  of  the  San 
Joaquin,  according  to  reports  received  this 
week,  it  is  now  too  late  for  rain  to  be  of  any 
special  benefit.  On  the  east  side  of  the  San 
Joaquin  the  crop  is  in  the  main  still  out  of 
danger,  and  with  a  fair  amount  of  spring 
showers  a  tolerably  good  yield  may  be  real- 
ized. Throughout  the  southern  counties  it  is 
the  exception  where  rain  is  not  needed.  There 
are  a  few  especially  favored  localities  where 
the  grain  is  looking  well,  and  a  good  many 
sections  where,  with  liberal  rains  during  the 
next  sixty  days,  the  harvest  returns  will 
likely  prove  greater  than  is  now  generally  an- 
ticipated. In  the  northern  counties  the  out- 
look is  on  the  whole  for  a  liberal  yield,  al- 
though there  are  some  places  north  where 
there  has  been  no  surplus  of  rain  up  to  date. 
Much  will  depend,  both  north  and  south,  on 
the  weather  from  this  time  forward.  That 
there  will  be  showery  weather  during  the 
spring  months  is  almost  certain,  but  whether 
there  will  be  enough,  at  the  right  time,  and 
in  the  places  most  needed,  remains  to  be  de- 
termined. 

In  the  matter  of  wheat  exports,  March 
started  off  with  an  excellent  showing,  as  com- 
pared with  previous  month,  five  vessels  clear- 
ing in  the  first  five  days.  It  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected, however,  that  this  record  will  be 
maintained  throughout  the  month.  The  wheat 
is  not  offering  in  sufficient  quantity  to  admit 
of  it,  neither  does  the  present  foreign  demand 
warrant  anticipating  a  steady  movement  such 
as  above  noted.  A  desire  to  avoid  the  Assessor 
had  much  to  do  with  the  free  clearances  dur- 
ing the  first  week  in  March. 

California  Milling  Jl  42/,@l  47V4 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  40  @1  42/, 

Oregon  Valley   1  37tf@l  40 

Walla  Walla  Blue  Stem   I  40  @1  45 

Walla  Walla  Club   1  35  @1  40 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No 
1  white  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week  were 
as  follows  for  the  options  named : 
May,  1898,  delivery,  $1.38%@1.41%. 
December,  1898,  delivery,  $1.31%@1.33%. 
Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of  Call 


Board,   May   wheat  sold    at    $1.40%@1.41 ; 
December,  1898,  $1.33%@1.33%. 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows : 

1896-97.  1897-98. 

Liv.  quotations           6s7d@6s8d  7sl0/,d@7slld 

Freight  rates                15@16Ms  25@27/,s 

Local  market             «l.35@l.40  $l.40@1.42V4 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of  stand- 
ard No.  1  California  in  Liverpool,  and  for  good 
to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

Flour. 

Values  and  the  general  tone  show  much  the 

same  condition  as  previously  noted.  Business 

is  not  particularly  active,  either  for  export  or 

on  local  account.    Spot  supplies  are  of  only 

moderate  volume,  but  at  the  same  time  are 

more    than  enough    for   immediate  needs. 

While  market  cannot  be  termed  firm,  some 

favorite  brands  are  commanding  in  a  small 

way  an  advance  on  quotable  rates. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  $3  00@3  2b 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   3  35<fc)3  60 

Country  grades,  extras   4  00@4  25 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  25@.4  50 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   4  50@4  65 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   3  90@4  25 

Walla  Walla,  Bakers'  extra   3  90@4  25 

Barley. 

This  market  has  developed  no  very  radical 
changes  since  last  report,  but  is,  in  the  main, 
stronger.  Present  prospects  are  there  will  be 
no  very  cheap  barley  during  the  balance  of 
the  season,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  values  during 
the  coming  harvest  year  will  touch  as  low 
levels  as  they  have  the  early  part  of  the 
present  season.  Most  of  the  barley  now  offer- 
ing is  of  ordinary  feed  descriptions,  and  it  is 
the  exception  where  any  of  this  sort  is  being 
urged  to  sale  at  less  than  full  current  figures. 
Desirable  brewing  barley  is  not  plentiful,  and 
most  holders  expect  to  realize  later  on  better 
prices  than  are  now  obtainable.  Call  Board 
dealings  in  No.  1  feed,  May  and  December  de- 
liveries, averaged  higher  than  preceding 
week,  market  closing  against  sellers. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice  1  07%<ai  10 

Feed,  fair  to  good  1  02/,@l  07& 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice  1  12H@1  20 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   —  @  — 

Chevalier,  No.  2   —  @  — 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No.  1 
feed  barley,  per  cental,  for  the  week  ranged 
as  follows  for  the  options  named : 
May,  1898,  delivery,  $1.03@1.08%. 
December,  1898,  delivery,  92@97%c. 
Wednesday  at  regular  noon  session  of  the 
Call  Board  May,  1898,  feed  sold  at  $1.06^@ 
1.07%;  Dec,  1898,  97@97^c. 

Oats. 

While  the  tendency  of  the  oat  market  for 
feed  and  milling  descriptions  has  been  to  more 
firmness,  quotable  values  show  no  decided 
change  for  the  better.  Buyers  were  disposed 
to  take  hold  a  little  more  freely  at  former 
figures,  but  refused  in  most  instances  to 
operate  when  higher  prices  were  asked.  In- 
dications are  favorable,  however,  for  values 
being  established  on  a  higher  plane  in  the 
near  future.  Colored  oats  ruled  quiet,  with 
values  nominally  as  last  quoted. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed  1  22H@1  25 

White,  good  to  choice  1  15  @1  20 

White,  poor  to  fair  1  07!4@1  10 

Gray,  common  to  choice  1  12V4@1  22H 

Milling  1  17/,@1  22/, 

Surprise,  good  to  choice  1  20  @1  27/, 

Black  Russian  120  ©140 

Red    1  05   @1  40 

Corn. 

As  regards  quotable  values,  the  market  re- 
mains about  as  last  noted.  Business  doimg  is 
mostly  in  Eastern  product,  which  is  in  fair 
supply  and  is  seemingly  cheaper  than  the 
home  article.  When  quality  is  taken  into 
consideration,  however,  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
imported  is  any  lower  than  the  domestic.  The 
Eastern  being  considered  the  cheaper  of  the 
two,  is  receiving  the  bulk  of  attention  at 
present,  some  of  the  heaviest  buyers  looking 
fully  as  much  or  more  to  price  than  to  quality. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice  1  05  @1  07yt 

Large  Yellow  1  05  @1  07(4 

Small  Yellow  1  10  @1  12/, 

Eastern  Yellow  1  02%®1  05 

Egyptian  White   —  @  — 

Popcorn,  shelled,  H»  ft   —  @  — 

Kye. 

There  is  not  much  offering,  neither  is  there 
any  active  demand.  Values  appear  to  be 
steady. 

Good  to  choice,  new  1  05  @1  07^4 

Buckwheat. 
Owing  to  absence  of  offerings,  the  whole- 
sale market  is  lifeless.    In  a  small  jobbing 
way  tolerably  stiff  figures  are  realized. 

Good  to  choice  1  75  @1  90 

Sllverskln   —  @  — 

Beans. 

The  market  is  no  lower  than  last  quoted. 
Some  holders,  in  fact,  refuse  to  let  go  at  cur- 
rent rates,  expecting  to  realize  more  later  on. 
The  firmness  is  more  pronounced  on  white  va- 


rieties than  on  colored,  owing  to  the  former 
being  cheaper.  It  has  been  quite  apparent 
for  some  time  that  either  white  beans  were 
too  low  or  colored  were  too  high.  Prices  for 
white  beans  are  more  apt  to  advance  than 
colored  are  to  recede.  At  the  same  time  there 
is  a  possibility  of  values  for  colored  declining 
slightly,  and  prices  for  white  moving  upward, 
thus  bringing  the  two  closer  together.  Limas 
are  not  being  offered  freely,  either  here  or  at 
points  of  production. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  tos   1  50  @1  60 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   1  50  @1  65 

Laay  Washington   1  45   ®\  55 

Butter,  small   1  45   @1  55 

Butter,  large   1  60  @l  75 

Pinks   2  60   @2  75 

Bayos,good  to  choice   2  90   @3  00 

Reds   2  00   @2  25 

Red  Kidneys   2  00   @2  25 

Limas,  good  to  choice   2  00   @2  25 

Black-eye  Beans   2  25  @2  50 

Horse  Beans   1  20  @1  30 

Garbanzos,  large   2  75   @3  00 

Garbanzos,  small   1  60   @1  75 

The  bean  market  on  the  Atlantic  side,  ac- 
cording to  recent  mail  advices  from  New 
York,  is  outlined  as  follows,  prices  quoted 
being  perOO-lb  bushel: 

So  far  as  the  volume  of  business  in  Marrow 
beans  is  concerned,  this  week  has  been  in  strong 
contrast  with  the  one  immediately  preceding. 
Some  lots  have  been  shipped  that  were  bought 
last  week,  but  exporters  had  only  a  few  new  orders 
in  hand,  and  the  trading  on  home  account  has 
been  marked  by  the  same  cautious,  conservative 
operations  that  have  characterized  the  jobbing 
trade  nearly  all  the  winter.  The  recent  heavy 
reduction  in  stocks,  however,  has  had  a  beneficial 
effect  upon  the  situation,  and  the  price  of  choice 
stock  has  been  held  very  steady  at  $1.40.  State 
Medium  have  jobbed  out  slowly,  but  the  quantity 
of  stock  offering  has  been  so  light  that  values 
have  ruled  fairly  firm.  Quite  a  good  many  car- 
loads of  Canadian  have  been  sold  in  bond  for  ex- 
port. The  movement  in  Pea  has  been  rather  light, 
and  yet  there  has  been  a  disposition  to  ask  a  full 
rate  for  choicest  lots ;  sales  have  been  at  $1.12/,(& 
1.15,  with  the  outside  figure  more  general  toward 
the  close.  Only  a  few  Wh-te  Kidney  have  been 
wanted.  The  demand  for  Red  Kidney  has  also 
been  light,  but  stocks  are  under  pretty  good  con- 
trol and  there  is  a  firm  holding  in  consequence. 
Very  little  call  for  Turtle  Soup,  and  it  has  been 
difficult  to  exceed  $155  for  best  lots.  Yellow  Eye 
still  dragging.  The  strong  speculative  demand 
for  California  Lima  that  developed  last  week  has 
continued,  and  prices  have  advanced  sharply, 
closing  strong,  with  some  holders  asking  more 
than  we  quote.   Green  peas  steady  but  quiet. 

Dried  Peas. 

Not  many  home-grown  are  coming  forward, 
either  Green  or  Niles.  Some  of  the  jobbers 
and  millers  are  fairly  well  stocked  with 
Green  Peas  from  the  East.  Business  is  now 
of  a  light  order,  but  values  for  both  varieties 
show  steadiness. 

Green  Peas,  California  $1  80  @2  00 

Niles  Peas   1  40  @1  50 

Hops. 

Receipts  are  light  in  this  center,  and  offer- 
ings in  a  wholesale  way  or  of  invoice  lots  are 
of  slim  volume.  All  evidences  point  strongly 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  are  few  hops  now 
remaining  in  the  hands  of  growers  on  this 
coast.  Market  is  moderately  firm  in  tone. 
Business  doing  is  mostly  in  supplies  of -job- 
bers. Some  recent  sales  have  been  made  at 
figures  higher  than  were  justified  as  a  quota- 
tion. 

Good  to  choice,  1897  crop   12  @16 

A  New  York  review,  coming  through  by 
mail  of  recent  date,  gives  the  following  con- 
cerning the  hop  market: 

Operators  here  have  been  watching  the  English 
markets  closely  of  late  to  see  what  effect  the  re- 
cent heavy  arrivals  of  American  hops  would  have 
over  there;  but  both  mail  and  cable  advices  say 
that  the  large  importatioos  have  not  had  the  de- 
pressing effect  that  some  expected,  and  while 
trade  -has  been  quieter  prices  are  holding  quite 
firm  on  most  grades.  The  fact  that  English  hops 
are  practically  out  of  first  hands  makes  a  larger 
place  for  the  American  goods.  Coupled  with  these 
reports  we  have  had  pretty  firm  advices  from  the 
interior  of  this  State  and  from  the  Pacific  coast. 
Stocks  in  both  of  these  sections  are  in  very  small 
compass  and  growers  share  the  opinion  that  every- 
thing will  be  wanted  before  the  next  crop  is  ready 
to  be  handled.  Our  local  market  has  remained 
very  quiet.  Some  stock  is  being  delivered  to 
brewers,  chiefly  on  previous  purchases,  and  a 
little  new  business  transpires  from  time  to  time. 
No  one  is  inclined  to  negotiate  largely,  and  the 
strength  of  the  position  lies  largely  in  the  fact  of 
very  moderate  supplies.  Prices  throughout  are 
unchanged:  considerable  nrmness  is  shown  in 
choice  qualities. 

Wool. 

No  change  to  record  in  the  situation.  Mar- 
ket is  exceedingly  quiet,  with  holders  pa- 
tiently awaiting  a  change  for  the  better.  The 
opinion  is  entertained  in  wool  circles  that  it 
will  not  be  many  weeks  before  activity  will 
be  resumed.  Buyers  may  hold  off  until  spring 
wools  put  in  an  appearance  in  wholesale 
quantity.  When  purchasing  does  begin,  there 
is  likely  to  be  for  a  month  or  more  some  very 
active  trading. 

SPRING. 

Oregon  Eastern,  choice  13  @15 

Oregon  Eastern,  fair  to  good  10  @12 

FALL. 

Middle  County,  free  10  (5)13 

Northern,  free  11  @14 

Southern  Mountain   9  @12 

San  Joaquin  defective   7  @  8V, 

Hay  and  Straw. 

Market  for  stable  hay  is  a  little  lower  than 
a  week  ago,  the  quotable  decline  being  about, 
50c  per  ton.  Receipts  showed  moderate  in- 
crease, and  buyers  did  not  take  hold  so  freely 
as  for  several  weeks  preceding.  Cow  and  stock 
hay  remained  as  last  quoted,  with  supplies  of 
the  same  about  equal  to  the  immediate  de- 
mand. Straw  was  in  light  receipt,  former 
values  continuing  in  force. 

Wheat  16  00@18'50 

Wheat  and  Oat  15  00@18  00 

Oat  14  50@16  50 

Barley  13  00@16  00 

Clover  ll  00<ai3  00 

Stock  Hay  10  00@12  00 

Alfalfa  10  00@11  50 

Compressed  15  00@18  50 

Straw,  #  bale   40®  50 


Mill  stuffs. 

Tendency  on  Bran  and  Middlings  was  in 
favor  of  buyers,  although  no  pronounced 
change  was  effected  in  quotable  rates.  Rolled 
Barley  market  was  quite  firm.  In  prices 
for  Milled  Corn  no  important  changes  were 
recorded. 

Bran,  $  ton  16  00@17  00 

Middlings    18  00@23  00 

Barley,  Rolled  23  00@24  00 

Cornmeal  23  00@23  50 

Cracked  Corn  23  50@24  00 

Seeds. 

Mustard  is  hardly  quotable  at  present,  ow- 
ing to  insignificant  supplies.  There  is  no  like- 
lihood of  there  being  any  of  consequence  on 
the  market  until  next  crop.  Flaxseed  is 
nearly  out  of  stock,  although  a  small  quantity 
arrived  this  week  from  the  North.  Market  is 
steady.  Alfalfa  Seed  is  in  fairly  liberal  supply 
and  in  light  request.  Business  doing  in  Bird 
Seed  is  not  extensive  and  is  within  range  of 
unchanged  quotations. 

Per  ctl. 

Mustard,  Yellow  2  75@3  00 

Mustard,  Trieste  Seed  2  75@3  00 

Mustard,  Wild  Brown  2  0002  25 

Flax  2  10®2  25 

Per  lb. 

Canary  2H@2M 

Rape  ayi@2% 

Hemp  2&(<a3& 

Alfalfa,  Utah  

Bags  and  Bagging. 

The  Grain  Bag  market  shows  no  changes  in 
quotable  values,  but  there  is  a  weak  tone, 
with  little  doing  and  prospects  not  encour- 
aging from  the  standpoint  of  manufacturers 
and  importers,  as  the  season's  requirements 
bid  fair  to  be  under  the  average.  Wool  Sacks 
are  in  fair  supply  and  are  beginning  to  require 
attention  on  account  of  spring  clip. 

Calcutta  Grain   bags,  buyer  July   —  ®— 

Calcutta  Grain  bags,  22x36,  spot   f>Yt®  5% 

State  Prison  bags,  per  100    5  30  ®— 

Wool  sacks,  4  lb  30  ®— 

Wool  sacks,  3Yt  lb  27  @— 

Gunnies  '  10  <S)— 

Bean  bags   4Yt@  i% 

Fruit  sacks,  cotton   5H®  6V4 

Hides,  Pelts  and  Tallow. 

Hides  are  in  fair  request  at  the  prevailing 
rates.  Pelts  are  not  coming  forward  in  large 
quantity  and  values  remain  steady.  Tallow 
is  not  arriving  very  freely  and  sells  to  as  good 
advantage  as  for  a  month  or  more  past. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed,  can 
be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all 
kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side 
brands  or  murrain,  are  not  always  readily 
placed  at  the  lower  quotations. 

Sound.  Culls. 
Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs ... .  my,®—  9Yt@— 
Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs..  9Y,®—  814@ — 
Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs...  9  @—  8  @— 
Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs  9  @—  8  @ — 
Light  Cow  Hides, under  50  lbs  9   @—         8  ®— 

Wet  Salted  Kip   —  @10       —  @9 

Wet  Salted  Veal  —  @10       —  @  9 

Wet  Salted  Calf   —  @11       —  @10 

Dry  Hides   17@17/,  13/,@14 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs.  ,14@15       —  @11 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs  18@20       16  @17 

Horse  Hides,  large  2  25@2  75 

Horse  Hides,  medium  2  00@2  25 

Horse  Hides,  small  25  @50 

Colts'  Hides  25  @50 

Pelts,  long  wool,  per  skin  90  @1  2C 

Pelts,  medium,  per  skin  70  @90 

Pelts,  short  wool,  per  skin  40  @70 

Pelts,  shearling,  per  skin  20  @30 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer  25  (5)30 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium  —  @20 

Deer  Skins,  thin  witter  —  @10 

Elk  Hides  10  @12 

Tallow,  good  quality   3  @  3Yt 

Tallow,  No.  2   2  @  2K 

Goat  Skins,  perfect  30  @37Y, 

Goat  Skins,  damaged  10  @20 

Kid  Skins     5  @10 

Honey. 

A  firmer  tone  is  prevailing,  more  especially 
for  Extracted,  than  at  any  previous  date  the 
current  season.  The  market  has  been  re- 
lieved of  all  low-grade  and  cheap  Extracted, 
on  orders  from  Germany.  Some  was  taken 
which  was  as  "  black  as  the  ace  of  spades," 
and  had  been  on  the  market  two  and  three 
years.  Quality  was  not  considered  so  long  as 
the  price  did  not  exceed  2to'2%c.  This  honey 
was  wanted  to  fill  a  gap  ordinarily  filled  with 
a  low-grade  product  from  Cuba.  Comb  honey 
continues  in  fair  supply,  and  values  for  the 
same  are  without  quotable  improvement. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid  4V4@  5 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   3%®  4M 

White  Comb,  1-ft  frames   8   ®  9/, 

Amber  Comb   5  @6 

Beeswax. 

Market  is  firm  at  previous  quotations,  with 
stocks  light.  Most  holders  are  asking  higher 
figures  than  below  noted. 

Fair  to  choice,  Wlb  24  @27 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 

Market  for  Beef  is  ruling  strong,  especially 
for  best  qualities,  with  indications  that 
higher  values  than  are  now  current  will  be 
soon  experienced.  Choice  cattle  are  scarce 
and  are  likely  to  so  continue  until  feed  be- 
comes more  plentiful  and  cheaper.  Mutton  is 
higher,  for  same  reasons  affecting  beef,  and  is 
likely  to  continue  against  buyers  for  some 
weeks  to  come.  Hogs  were  in  fair  receipt  and 
prices  showed  no  change  for  the  better. 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  $  lb   6tf@— 

Beef,  2d  quality   5H@  6 

Beef,  3d  quality   4  <a  5 

Mutton— ewes,  Hy,(Mc;  wethers   9  @  914 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  medium   4%®  4% 

Hogs,  small   4   ®  4% 

Hogs,  large  hard   4%®  4% 

Hogs,  soft  and  feeders   3H@ 

Hogs,  country  dressed   5  @  5H 

Veal,  small, ft  lb   6  ®  T6 

Veal,  large,  *  lb   6V4®  7 

Lamb.  Yearling,  *  lb   9   <a  9H 

Lamb,  Spring,  $  lb   12H@15 

Poultry. 

Young  poultry  in  prime  to  choice  condition 
was  scarce  and  high,  and  is  likely  to  be 
salable  to  very  good  advantage  for  several 
weeks  to  come.  Old  Chickens,  Ducks  and 
Geese  were  in  ample  supply,  in  connection 
with  Eastern  poultry,  to  give  retailers  all 
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they  required  and  leave  some  over.  Three 
ears  of  Eastern  were  received.  Turkeys 
were  not  in  heavy  receipt,  and  in  a  small  way 
brought  comparatively  good  prices. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  V  lb  13  ®  15 

Turkeys,  live  hens,  *  lb  12  @  IS 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers  Jl  ®  » 

Hens,  Cal.,*  doz  \  00@ o  00 

Roosters,  old  4  00@4  50 

Roosters,  young,  (full-grown)  -  OOgi  50 

Fryers   6  OOrob  oo 

Broilers',  large  5  aOC<S6  00 

Broilers,  small  f  00@4  50 

Ducks,  young,  f,  doz  «  50(^7  50 

Ducks,  old  }  °0^5  00 

Geese,  *  pair  \  50@1  75 

Goslings,  ■&  pair  2  2a@2  50 

Pigeons,  Old,  $  doz  1  12'4@1  25 

Pigeons  Young  1  50®  1  75 

Butter. 

Market  is  again  lower,  with  arrivals 
heavier  than  the  immediate  demands.  There 
has  been  little  outlet  lately  for  this  product, 
owing  to  prices  here  being  above  Eastern 
values.  Eastern  butter  has  been  lately 
landed,  not  only  at  points  North  and  South, 
usually  supplied  from  this  center,  but  has 
been  brought  into  San  Francisco  in  wholesale 
quantity,  and  has  had  much  to  do  with  de- 
pressing values.  While  the  market  is  weak, 
it  is  believed  that  prices  have  about  touched 
bedrock.  Preparations  are  now  being  made 
to  pack  the  surplus. 

Creamery  extras,  V  lb  18  @19 

Creamery  firsts  17K<a>18 

Creamery  seconds  16W@17 

Dairy  select  1«K@17 

Dairy  seconds  15  @16 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy  —  @ — 

Mixed  store  14  ®15 

Creamery  In  tubs  17  @19 

Pickled  roll  —  ®— 

Dairy  in  tubs  —  @— 

Firkin,  Cal.,  choice  to'select  17  @19 

Firkin,  common  to  fair  15  ®16 

Cheese. 

A  tolerably  good  demand  is  being  expe- 
rienced, but  at  rather  low  figures.  At  the 
same  time,  cheese  is  bringing  relatively  bet- 
ter values  than  butter.  Realizing  this  fact, 
receivers  are  not  missing  an  opportunity  to 
effect  sales,  being  confident  there  is  nothing 
to  be  gained  by  holding. 

California  fancy  flat,  new   9  @  9% 

California,  good  to  choice   8S@  9 

California,  fair  to  good   7K@  8 

California  Cheddar   9Vi©10tf 

California,  "Young  Americas"   9  ®10 

Eggs. 

Prices  have  continued  at  about  same  range 
as  quoted  in  last  issue,  with  demand  fairly 
active,  but  mainly  for  the  lowest  priced  eggs. 
Consignments  from  all  quarters,  both  hen- 
nery and  store-gathered  stock,  are  still  show- 
ing good  quality.  So  long  as  this  continues 
to  be  the  case,  no  material  change  in  values 
is  likely  to  be  experienced.  When  poor  eggs 
begin  "to  come  forward,  common  will  rule 
lower  and  choice  higher. 

California,  select,  large  white  and  fresh. .  12  @12v4 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.. 11  @11!4 

California,  good  to  choice  store  10H@11 

California,  common  to  fair  store  —  @ — 

Oregon,  prime  —  @ — 

Held  Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading.—  @ — 

Local  Cold  storage  eggs  —  @— 

Vegetables. 
Receipts  of  early  spring  vegetables  are  on 
the  increase,  notably  Asparagus,  Peas,  Rhu- 
barb and  Mushrooms,  all  of  which  are  going 
at  reduced  figures.  Most  kinds  of  winter 
vegetables  now  offering  are  in  light  supply. 
Onions  are  in  fair  receipt,  mainly  from  Ore- 
gon and  Nevada.  Values  are  tolerably  steady. 

Asparagus,  No.  1,  f,  B>   7V4@  9 

Asparagus,  common  to  fair,  $  lb   4   @  6 

Beans,  String,  V  lb   10  @  15 

Beans,  Lima,  $  tb   — @  — 

Beans,  Refuge,     fl>   — @  — 

Beans,  Wax,  *  tb   — @  — 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  1*  100    70®  80 

Cauliflower,  *  doz  '   60®  70 

Corn,  Green,  f,  sack   — @  — 

Corn,  Alameda,  $  crate   — @  — 

Cucumbers,  hot  house,  ¥  doz   50®  1  00 

Egg  Plant,  *  lb   — @  — 

Garlic,  *tb   2tf@  4 

Mushrooms,  Buttons,  *  lb   10®  12H 

Mushrooms,  Wild,  *  lb   4®  7 

Okra,  Dried,  H  lb   12!4@  15 

Onions,  Yellow,  good  to  choice   2  50®  2  75 

Onions,  Yellow,  cut   1  75@  2  25 

Peas,  Sweet,  Garden,  |  lb   4®  4 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  *  lb   25®  — 

Rhubarb,  f>  box    — ®  - 

Squash,  Summer,     lb   — @  — 

Tomatoes,  *  box  or  crate    1  00®  1  50 

Potatoes. 

A  little  better  tone  prevailed  in  the  potato 
market,  the  demand  showing  improvement 
for  ordinary  qualities  at  the  reduced  figures 
established  the  previous  week.  Some  effort 
was  made  to  place  values  for  common  stock  on 
a  higher  plane,  but  it  was  not  a  success. 
When  it  came  to  a  strictly  choice  table  potato 
the  market  was  fully  as  favorable  to  sellers 
as  previously  quoted.  Seed  potatoes  ruled 
quiet  at  unchanged  figures.  Sweets  were  in 
light  suppiy  and  slow  of  sale. 

Early  Rose,  River,  *  cental   65®  75 

Peerless,  River   — @  — 

Reds  River   50®  60 

Garnet  Chile,  Mission   — ®  — 

Burbanks,  Salinas   75@l  15 

Burbanks,  River,  *  sack   55®  70 

Burbanks,  Petaluma  and  Tomales,  $  ctl   50®  60 

Burbanks,  Humboldt,  "#  ctl   50®  65 

Burbanks,  Oregon.  f»  cental   55®  90 

Garnet  Chile,  Oregon   —  @  — 

Sweet  River,  *  cental   —  @  — 

Sweet  Merced   75®1  00 

The  Fruit  Market. 


Fresh  Fruits. 
Apples  still  stand  alone  in  the  market  for 
fresh  fruits,  outside  of  citrus  varieties.  The 
tendency  of  values  has  been  upward,  espe- 
cially on  choice  to  select  qualities,  but  at  the 
same  time  there  was  nothing  to  warrant  ma- 
terially altering  quotations.  In  a  small  way 
sales  are  being  made  at  higher  figures  than 
below  noted.  Most  of  the  apples  now  offering 
are  suitable  only  for  cooking,  and  on  this  class 
of  stock  competition  among  buyers  is  not 
active,  although  prices  are  averaging  a  little 


better  than  earlier  in  the  season.  A  choice 
table  apple,  such  as  select  Spitzenberg,  of  de- 
sirable size  and  free  from  moth  or  worm 
blemish,  is  in  good  request  at  extreme  quota- 
tions, with  a  possibility  of  still  higher  figures 
being  realized.  The  absence  of  other  decidu- 
ous fruit,  and  also  of  berry  fruit,  causes  eat- 
ing apples  of  fine  quality  to  be  for  this  time 
of  year  iu  especially  good  favor  with  con- 
sumers. 

Apples,  fancy,  4-tier,  $  box   1  25®  — 

Apples,  choice.  4-tier,  Tf*  box   75®  I  00 

Apples,  fair  to  good,  50-B)  box   60®  75 

Apples,  common  to  fair,  $  box   40®  60 

Dried  Fruits. 
In  cured  and  evaporated  fruits  there  hava 
been  few  developments  since  last  review.  All 
handlers  report  the  market  exceedingly  quiet. 
Offerings,  as  for  some  time  past,  are  mainly 
Peaches  and  medium-sized  Prunes.  Eastern 
dealers  had  been  taking  hold  of  above  named 
varieties  in  moderate  lashion,  low  prices  pre- 
vailing proving  attractive,  but  more  of  these 
fruits  are  seeking  custom  than  buyers  had 
calculated  on,  and  there  is  a  lull  in  the  move- 
ment Eastward.  This  may  prove  very  tempo- 
rary, however,  as  Eastern  dealers  have  been 
pursuing  a  hand-to-mouth  policy,  buying  only 
against  immediate  needs,  and  it  is  not  likely 
that  they  have  changed  their  course  or  that 
they  will  do  so  during  the  balance  of  the  sea- 
son. Prices  throughout  the  list  are  not  quot- 
ably  lower,  but  market  cannot  be  termed 
firm,  unless  it  be  for  Apples,  halved  Pears  of 
fine  quality  and  Pitted  Plums,  these  being 
all  in  light  stock.  Small  shipments  have  been 
lately  made  to  Europe,  mainly  Prunes  and 
Apricots.  Vessels  going  north  continue  to 
take  moderate  quantities  on  Klondike  ac- 
count, Monday's  steamer  for  Victoria,  B.  C, 
carrying  45,800  pounds  assorted  fruit. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  in  sacks,  per  lb   5  @  5V4 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy  

Apricots.  Moorpark   7  ®9 

Apples,  in  boxes   7  ®  7% 

Figs,  fancy  pressed   8  @10 

Nectarines,  White     4K@  5 

Nectarines,  Red   4tf®  5 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   4  ®  4V4 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   5  @6 

Peaches,  peeled,  in  boxes   9  @12 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy .  7  ffl— 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts   4V4®  6 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts         4  @  5 

Pears,  peeled  and  sliced   —  @— 

Plums,  pitted   4*@  5W 

Prunes,  in  sacks,  40— 50's   5  @  5J< 

50— 60's   3M@  3* 

60— 70's   2X@  3 

70— 80'8    2H@  2* 

80— 90'S   2   @  2M 

90— 100's   13K®  2 

Above  figures  are  on  basis  of  2tf@2^c  for  4 
sizes.  Prunes  in  boxes,  He  higher  for  25- to  boxes, 
He  higher  for  50-ft  boxes. 

4  sizes  Santa  Claras  and  equal   2^@— 

4  sizes  San  Joaquin  and  Northern  2%(a> — 

Prunes,  Silver   5  ®  8 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apricots,  ordinary  4  @5 

Apples,  sliced   3V4@  4 

Apples,  quartered   3H@  4 

Figs,  Black   2  ®  3% 

Figs,  White   3  @  4 

Peaches,  unpeeled   3  @4 

Plums,  unpitted   1   ®  1% 

Recent  advices  by  mail  from  New  York  re- 
port the  condition  of  the  dried  fruit  market 
in  that  center  as  follows : 

Evaporated  apples  have  had  a  fairly  active  de- 
mand this  week  and  with  moderate  offerings  and 
reports  of  stock  being  reduced  at  primary  points 
market  has  ruled  firm,  though  prices  show  no 
material  advance,  except  for  strictly  fancy,  which 
have  had  a  few  jobbing  sales  up  to  9>4®10c. 
Choice  seldom  exceed  H%(os9c,  and  prime  sell 
mainly  at  8H®8'»c.  though  some  of  the  best  wood- 
dried  fruit  is  held  h  gher.  Sun-dried  quarters  in 
moderate  supply,  but  receiving  little  attention 
and  tone  easy.  Sun-dried  Southern  sliced  have  a 
fair  inquiry  and  continue  firm.  Chops  about 
steady,  with  some  stock  held  up  to  4c,  though  it  is 
extreme.  Cores  and  skins  firm  and  occasional 
sales  reported  a  shade  higher  than  quoted.  Rasp- 
berries very  dull  and  weak,  though  other  small 
fruits  in  light  supply  and  steady.  California  fruit 
has  sold  well  at  late  prices. 

Apricots,  Cal.  Moorpark,  1897,  per  lb          8  @  11 

Apricots,  Cal.  Royal,  1897,  per  lb   5^@  8 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1897,  peeled,  per  lb  10  ®16 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1897,  unpeeled,  per  lb          5  @  9 

Pears,  Cal.,  1897,  per  lb   5  @10 

Prunes,  Cal.,  1897,  per  lb   3   ®  8 

Raising. 

The  market  continues  to  be  heavily  handi- 
capped with  rain-damaged  raisins,  which  are 
receiving  little  attention,  either  for  ship- 
ment or  on  local  account,  despite  the  fact  that 
they  are  being  offered  at  low  figures.  Loose 
Muscatel  of  fair  quality  and  in  50-tI>.  boxes 
were  urged  to  sale  this  week  at  75c  per  box, 
or  l%c  per  It..  This  figure  leaves  virtually 
nothing  for  the  fruit,  after  deducting  cost  of 
curing  and  marketing.  While  the  market  is 
weak  and  dull,  faith  is  still  expressed  in 
some  quarters  that  a  better  condition  of  af- 
fairs will  be  experienced  before  the  season 
closes.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  about  mar- 
ket for  damiged  stock  developing  any  note- 
worthy firmness.  Raisins  without  taint  of 
rain  are  now  being  mainly  held  above  quota- 
tions. 

F.  O.  B.   FRESNO  DELIVERY. 

Imperial  Clusters,  per  box   —  @  — 

Dehesa  Clusters,  per  box   —  @  — 

Fancy  Clusters,  per  box   —  @  — 

Boxes,  London  layers,  20-fb  box   1  00®  1  10 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 

Loose  Muscatel,  4-crown,  fib  3H@4 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown  2V4@3 

Loose  Muscatel,  2-crown  1M@1J£ 

Sultanas  3M@3H 

Seedless  Muscatel  \%M'2 

Dried  Grapes  1  @1V4 

Citrus  Fruits. 
Oranges  are  higher,  with  arrivals  light, 
and  inquiry  fairly  active,  especially  for  choice 
to  select  Navels,  these  receiving  the  most  at- 
tention. The  improvement  in  values  for  Seed- 
lings was  not  marked.  Tangerines  were  in 
such  very  light  stock  as  to  be  hardly  quot- 
able. Lemons  remained  plentiful,  and  for 
other  than  choice  to  select  the  market  was 
wholly  devoid  of  firmness.  Limes  were  in 
increased  supply  and  market  was  easier. 


DISSTON'S 


Send  for  Pamphlet.  "The  Saw,  How  to  Choose  It,  and  How 
to  Keep  It  in  Order,"  Mailed  Free. 


IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  to  buy  a  saw 
■    with  Dlnston's  name  on  It.  It 

will  hold  the  set  longer  and  do  more 
work  without  filing  than  other  saws, 
thereby  saving  In  labor  and  cost  of 
files.  They  are  made  of  the  best  cru- 
cible cast  steel  and/W/y  warranted. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 

HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  Inc. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


This  is  a 

PLOW 

and  a 

Good 

One,  Too. 

!  WILL .4$ 

1  DO 

Better 

WORK 
and 

MORE 

OF  IT 
than    any  other 
tool  ever  put 
into  *he 
ground. 


California  Cutaway  Rotary  Reversible  Orchard  Plow. 


INTENSE  cultivation  is  the  word.  The  California  Cutaway  leaves  the  land  friable,  aerated  and  thor- 
1  oughly  pulverized  at  ONE  operation,  all  foul  stulT  being  cut  to  pieces  and  mixed  with  the  soil. 
Cuts  36  in.  wide,  5  to  8  in.  deep.  Does  the  work  of  an  ordinary  plow,  harrow  and  pulverizer,  and  at  one- 
half  the  cost,   'the  tool  itself  does  not  cost  much. 

Prices  on  Clark's  Cutaway  Reversible  Disc  Harrow  GREATLY  RBDVOKD.     The  Clark's 

Cutaway  is  100%  better  and  25%  cheaper  than  any  other  disc  harrow.    Write  or  call. 

ALLISON,  NEFF  &  CO., 

222  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Oranges— Navel  V  box   1  50®  3  00 

St.  Michaels   1  50(o  2  00 

Seedlings   75®  1  50 

Lemons— Cal.,  select,  V  box   2  00®  2  25 

Cal.,  good  to  choice   1  25®  1  75 

Cal.,  common  to  good   75®  1  25 

Limes— Mexican,  <p  box   5  00®  5  50 

Cal.,  small  box   75®  1  25 

Nate. 

Both  Almonds  and  Walnuts  are  now  offer- 
ing in  very  light  quantity,  and  market  for 
best  qualities  inclines  in  favor  of  sellers. 
Peanuts  are  not  in  large  supply,  either  domes- 
tic or  Eastern,  but  quotable  values  show  no 
improvement. 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell   8  ®9 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   6  ®  8 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   4    ■:  i  , 

Walnuts  White,  paper  shell   7  @8 

Walnuts  White,  soft  shell   7  @8 

Walnuts  White,  Cal.,  standard   4%&  5* 

Chestnuts,  Cal.  Italian   8  @  9 

Peanuts,  Cal.,  fair  to  prime   i        I  - 

Peanuts,  Eastern  hand-picked   5  @  6 

Pine  Nuts   7   ®  8 


Produce  Receipts. 
Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals  and 
other  California  products  for  the  past  week 
and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  compared  with 
corresponding  time  the  previous  year,  are  as 
follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Flour,  X-sks  130, 

Wheat,  ctls  155, 

Barley,  ctls   83 

Oats,  ctls   14 

Corn,  ctls    10 

Rye,  ctls   1 

Beans,  sks   8 

Potatoes,  sks   33 

Onions,  sks   1 

Hay,  tons   1 

Wool,  bales.   

Hops,  bales  


Since  Same  Time 
July  1,  '97.  Last  year. 


505 
1ST 
882 
150 

,:*ki 

,095 
,6U8 
549 
,593 
,833 
21 
21 


times,  owing  to  the  superior  merit  of  offer- 
ings, undue  competition  between  buyers,  or 
other  reasons,  higher  figures  are  realized  than 
are  justified  as  quotations.  On  the  other 
hand,  produce  of  decidedly  inferior  quality  is 
apt  to  be  sold  at  less  than  lowest  figures. 

California   Dried   Fruit   at  New 
York. 


New  York,  March  9.— California  dried  fruits, 
steady.  Especially  firm  for  evaporated  apples. 
Evaporated  Apples,  common,  5®8c  per  pound; 
prime  wire  tray.  894c;  wood  dried  prime,  85sc; 
choice,  #U(aVc;  fancy.  9V4(6)10c.  Prunes, 3^® 8c  per 
pound.  Apricots,  Royal.  5K(&:c;  Moorpark, 
8H@10c.  Peaches,  unpeeled,  5®9c;  peeled,  12®16c. 


List  of  I).  S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Reported  by  Dewey,  Strong  A  Co.,  Pioneer 
Patent  Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


3J  89.526 
8,586.958 
4,049,851 
504,434 
242,713 
30.143 
496,789 
836,727 
86,173 
96,943 
J9.468 
7.828 


4,439,053 
9,890.026 
4,249,892 
487,9*0 
209,672 
120,277 
459.27(1 
826.483 
105.020 
103,946 
3il.3-6 
6,978 


FOR  WEEK  ENDING  FEBRUARY  22,  1898. 

599,600.— Gun  Turrets — G.  W.  Dickie,  S.  F. 
599,499  — Furnace— H.  S.  Carr,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
599,628  —  Sheet  Metal  Pipe— R.  J.  Northam,  Los 

Angeles,  Cal. 
599.574  —  Book  Rest  —  Betsey  Sherman,  Toledo, 

Wash. 

599,647.— Fruit  Drier— G.  A.  &  B,  G.  Steevens, 
Salem,  Or. 

599,374— Band  Wheels— A.  J    West.  Aberdeen, 
Wash. 

1  Note.— Plain  and  Certified  Copies  of  U.S.  and 
Foreign  patents  obtained  by  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co., 
by  mail  or  telegraphic  order.  American  and  For- 
eign patents  secured,  and  general  patent  business 

I  transacted  with  perfect  security,  at  reasonable 
rates,  and  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 


For  Bronchial  and  Asthmatic  Complaints, 
"Brown '«  Bronchial  Troclien''  have  remarkable 
curative  properties.    Sold  only  in  boxes. 


for  the  week. 


Flour,  K-sks  115,756 

Wheat,  ctls  122,924 

Barley,  ctls   60,763 

Oats,  ctls   770 

Corn,  ctls   411 

Beans,  sks   1,883 

Hay,  bales   1,060 

Wool,  lbs  

Hops,  fbs   91,802 

Honey,  cases   18 

Potatoes,  pkgs   792 


Since 
July  I,  '97. 

2,271,484 
8,412,083 
2,815,764 
12,543 
31,357 
266,740 
58,681 
13,391,776 
1,184,892 
6,514 
169.696 


Hume  Time  i 
Last  year. 

8,889,791 
9,314,46(1 
3.283,758 

25,378  1 

I4;46fl 
297,509  ! 

48,288 

11,000,249  I 

1.059,050  I 

2,106  I 

66,573  I 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 


Prices  quoted  in  this  review  are  intended,  ! 
unless  otherwise  specified,  to  represent  whole- 
sale values,  obtainable  on  offerings  from  the 
producer,  and  on  round  lots  delivered  at  San 
Francisco.  The  reviews  of  the  markets  are 
for  the  week  ending  Wednesday  noon,  while 
quotations  are  based  on  values  current  on 
above  dates.  It  is  the  aim  of  The  Pacific 
Rural  Press  to  have  its  quotations  represent 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  existing  values.  It 
should   be  remembered,   however,   that  at 


s 

unit 

THIS  WAR  TALK 

caused  by  Cuban  trouble*  callH  attention  to  our  public 
defences.    Say,  are  your  eropHund  pasture  lot*  well 
fortltiedf  Send  Ufl  measurement  and  tfut  our  *9ti 
prices.   See  our  ad.  In  next  Issue. 
"AGE  WOfEN  WIKK  FENCE  CO..  Adrian,  Mich. 


4«  General  Commission  Merchants,  + 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  S.  F. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

WPersonal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
Interest 

Japanese  HEMP. 

Now  Is  the  Time  to  Sow  Your  Hemp. 

GOOD  SEED  TO  BE  OBTAINED  AT  THE 

Felix  Fremerey  Decorticator  to.  General  Agency, 

HORATIO  BBVBRIlinE, 

320  Sansome  Street,  Room  2,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

TREE  WASH,  OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    V/V.   JflCKBON    <Vr  CO. 
Sole  Agents.     -      -      No.  836  Market  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

LEE  D.  CRAIG, 
Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  MONTGOMERY  STKKKT, 

Bet.  California  and  Pine,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


March  12,  1898. 
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Frozen  Orange  Trees. 


The  Supreme  Court  having  granted 
a  rehearing  in  bank  in  the  case  of  R.  W. 
Pierce,  plaintiff  and  respondent,  vs.  the 
Southern  Pacific  Company,  defendant 
and  appellant,  which  it  had  already 
once  decided,  by  reversing  the  judg- 
ment of  the  superior  court  of  San  Ber- 
nardino, has  now  placed  itself  on  record 
by  sustaining  its  former  opinion  and 
remanding  the  case  for  trial  to  the 
court  below.  In  1891  Pierce  shipped 
from  Apopka,  Fla.,  two  carloads  of  or- 
ange trees  to  Gulick  Bros.,  at  River- 
side. Owing  to  some  severe  washouts 
on  its  Sunset  line,  the  Southern  Pacific 
found  it  necessary  to  forward  the  or- 
ange trees  over  the  Central  Pacific, 
and  the  trees  were  destroyed  by  frost. 
Plaintiff  brought  suit  and  recovered 
judgment  for  $9865  in  San  Bernardino. 
The  Supreme  Court  reversed  this  judg- 
ment, because  Superior  Judge  Camp- 
bell had  erred  in  overruling  the  rail- 
road's objection  to  proof  of  the  market 
value  of  the  trees  at  Riverside,  instead 
of  confining  the  inquiry  to  the  cost  or 
value  of  the  trees  at  Apopka,  as  per 
contract,  which,  with  the  freight  paid, 
was  the  true  measure  of  damages.  On 
the  rehearing  the  railroad  company  in- 
sisted that  it  had  proved  a  valid  ship- 
ping contract  exempting  it  from  all 
liability,  and  Pierce  contended  that  the 
rulings  of  the  lower  court  with  refer- 
ence to  damages  were  correct.  The 
conclusion  of  the  court  in  bank  is  that 
the  contract,  if  valid,  did  not  permit 
the  corporation  to  forward  the  trees 
through  Utah  and  Nevada.  As  to  the 
invoice  price  of  the  shipment,  there 
having  been  actually  none  made  out  at 
the  time,  it  would  mean  the  actual  value 
of  the  trees  at  Apopka,  adding  thereto 
the  freight  paid,  with  interest  on  the 
whole  amount. — Los  Angeles  Herald. 

Pleasantries. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 


Miss  Courtright — What  do  you  think 
of  a  man  who  will  marry  a  woman  for 
mouey.  Mr.  Spoomer — All  I  can  say  is 
that  such  a  fellow  must  be  hard  up. — 
Cleveland  Leader. 

Bride  —  Counting  your  change, 
George?  It  has  been  an  expensive 
trip,  hasn't  it?  George — That's  right. 
It  looks  as  if  this  honeymoon  would 
soon  be  on  its  last  quarter — Puck. 

Palmer — Did  you  say  you  couldn't  ar- 
rest the  fight  of  time?  Johnston — No 
one  can.  Palmer— Well,  this  morning, 
when  I  was  coming  down  town,  I 
stopped  a  minute. — Up  to  Date. 

"You  certainly  look  better;  you 
must  have  followed  my  advice,  and  had 
a  change."  "Yes,  doctor;  so  I 
have."  "Where  did  you  go?"  "I 
went  to  another  physician.  " — Boston 
Courier. 

Walker — I'm  very  much  afraid  my 
wife  is  going  to  have  brain  trouble. 
Ryder — What  makes  you  think  so? 
Walker — Last  Sunday,  when  she  I  re- 
turned from  church,  she  repeated  the 
text,  and  never  said  a  word  about  what 
the  other  women  had  on. — Chicago 
News. 

"  Couldn't  take  him  at  any  price," 
said  the  agent  who  was  buying  horses 
for  the  use  of  the  mounted  police.  "  It 
is  all  right  for  a  policeman  to  interfere 
whenever  he  sees  fit  but  won't  do  for 
this  horse.  " — Indianapolis  Journal. 

"Now,"  said  the  attorney  for  the 
defense,  "  here  is  a  skull.  Can  you  tell 
us  to  what  species  it  belongs?  "  "  It's 
the  skull  of  a  lawyer,  "  replied  the 
expert  witness.  "  How  can  you  tell?  " 
"By  the  cheek  bones,  here.  They  are 
much  more  prominent  and  of  a  harder 
substance  then  those  of  the  ordinary 
skull.  " — North  American. 


Beware  of  Ointments  for  Catarrh  That  Con- 
tain Mercury, 
As  mercury  will  surely  destroy  the  sense  of  smell 
and  completely  derange  the  whole  system  when 
entering  it  through  the  mucous  surfaces.  Such 
artic  es  should  never  be  used  except  on  prescrip- 
tions from  reputable  physicians,  as  the  damage 
they  will  do  is  tenfold  to  the  good  you  can  pi.ssi- 
bly  derive  from  them.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure,  man'i- 
fabtured  by  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co.,  Toledo,  O.,  con- 
tains no  mercury,  and  is  taw  en  internally,  acting 
directly  upon  the  bio  d  and  mucous  surfaces  of 
the  system  In  buying  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  be 
sure  you  get  the  genuine.  It  is  taken  internally, 
and  made  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  by  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co. 
Testimonials  free. 

Sold  by  druggists,  price  75c.  per  bottle. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


10  Ever- Blooming,  Field-Grown  Roses  tor  SI. 

Eight  thousand  Roses,  field-grown,  two-year-old 
plants,  have  to  be  closed  out.  These  consist  of  the 
oest  ever-bloomine  varieties,  and  will  be  sold  at  10 
plants  for  One  Dollar,  sent  by  express  or  delivered 
in  the  city  of  San  Franci=co.  These  Roses  are  in 
first-class  condition  and  are  bound  to  give  satisfac- 
tion. No  order  filled  for  less  than  One  Dollar.  I 
name  a  few  varieties,  as  space  does  not  permit  of 
the  naming  of  the  whole  list:  Aurora,  Archduchess 
Marie  Immaculata,  Bon  Seline.  Bougerc.  Beauty  o' 
Stapleford,  Cath  Mermet,  Cheshunt  Hybrid.  La 
Prance,  Celine  Forrester,  Cameons.  Capt.  Christy, 
C.  Rlza  du  Pare,  Cecil  Brunner,  Duche'sde  Brabant. 
Duchess  of  Albany,  Dr.  Pasteur,  Etoile  de  Lyon, 
Eliza  Sauvage,  Franciaca  R>uger.  Gen.  Dubois, 
Furstin  Blsmark.  Gen.  de  Tartar.  Jean  Ducher,  La 
Marque,  Mad.  Cochet,  Desire,  Faicot,  Hoste.  Lam- 
bard.  Schwaller,  M.  v.  Houtte,  Malmaison,  "unset. 
Queen.  Papa  Goutier.  Rainbow,  and  a  good  many 
other  varieties.  F.  LUDEMANN.  Pacific  Nursery. 
J-aker  and  Lombard  Sts.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


For  Planting:  Season  of  1898 

We  offer  for  sale  a  choice  lot  of 

Budded  Orange  and 
Lemon  Trees, 

One  and  two-year  buds  of  the  leading  varieties,  on 
sour  or  sweet  stock. 

PricfS  to  ^uit  the  Times. 

SEED   ING  OR  *NGE  TREES  at  your  own  price. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

Oroville  Citrus  Association, 

Oroville,  Batte  Co..  Cal. 
Established  1876. 

MYROBOLAN 
NURSERY. 

INO  IRRIGATION. 

Offers  for  the  Season  of  1897-S 
a  Complete  Assortment  of 

ass*: : :  Fruit  Trees 

NON-IRRIGATED   1  1  A  1  WJ. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 

JAS.  O'NEILL,  Haywards,  Alameda  Co.,  Cal. 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1868. 

Pajaro  Valley 
Nursery,  .... 

WATSONVILLE,  CALIFORNIA. 

30  YEARS  UNDER  THE  SAME  MANAGEMENT. 


Is  where  you  can  get  all  kinds  of 
NON-IRRIGATED 

FRUIT  TREES, 

Soft-Shell  Walnut  Trees,        Small  Fruits,  Etc. 

AT  THE  VERY  LOWEST  PRICES. 
Introducer  of  the  Lo;an  Berry.  The  genuine 
plants  can  be  had  by  the  100  or  1000. 
JAMES  WATERS,  Proprietor.  Send  for  Prices. 


Jeed 


from  carefully  selected 
cabbage,  onion,  carrot, 
beet,  &c,  and  yet  at  as  low 
prices  as  seed  raised  from  trash.  I 
Try  the  Surprise  Pea,  warranted ' 
to  be  the  very  earliest  of  all  the 
wrinkled  sorts.  Try  the  Enormous 
potato  (604  bus.  per  measured  acre) 
the  best  of  all  the  early  beets,  the  new 
'  cabbage,  cucumber,  lettuce.etc.  To  have 
the  best  garden  you  will  need  our  cata-  * 
Flogue,  it  contains  the  best  varieties  of  vege-  j 
f  table  seed, many  of  them  of  our  own  raising.  \ 
'  The  Flower  Seed  page  is  of  particular  inter- 
est to  wife  and  daughter.  It  is  Free. 

JAMES  J.  H.  6KE60KT  A  SON, 
Established  43  yean.  Marblehcud,  Mau, ' 


Jerrys 


grow  paying  crops  because  they're 
fresh  and  always  the  best.  For 
gale  everywhere.  Refuse  substitutes. 
Stick  to  Ferry's  Seeds  and,  prosper. 
1898  Seed  Annual  free.  Write  for  it. 
D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


>*"5VDEWE.Y,  STRONG &C0, 

[i  -patents!  J 

Xfiir330  MARKET  ST.  S.F. 


FARM 


Salzer's  Seeds  are  Warranted  to  Prodace. 

E.  Walter,  LcRaysville.  Pa.,  astonished  the  worlt 
by  growiug '2.")0  bushels  Salzer's  com;  J.  Hreide! 
•f ishicott,  Wis..   173  bush,  barlev.  and  P.  SiiiDoc, 
Randalia,  Iowa,  bv  growing  J%  bush.  Salzer's  oats 
per  acre.    If  yon  duulit,  write  them.  We  wish  to  gain 
liO.OUO  new  customers,  hence  will  send  on  trial 

10  DOLLARS  WORTH  FOR  10c. 

11  pkgs  of  rare  farm  seeds,  Hog  Pea,  Sand  Vetch, 
■40c.  Wheat.' Sheep  Rape,  Jerusalem  Con 
eluding  nur  mammoth  Seed  Catalogue,  telling  all  j 
t  the  $100  cold  prizes  for  best  name  for  our  k 

marvelous   corn  and  oats,  "Prodigie 
so  sample  of  same,  all  mailed  you  upon 
receipt  of  but  10c.  postage,  positively 
orth  $K>.  io  get  a  start.  100,1100  hols, 
Seed  Potato"*  at  $1  50  a  bbl. 
iJj  pkgti  iarli'  -t  lettable 

§1.00.   m  _  _ 

™  Catalog 
alone. " 
No.  27 


Plea 

send  this 
adv.  along. 


By  GUSTAV  EISEN. 


A  Practical  Treatise  on  Raisin  Grapes, 

Their  History,  Culture  and  Curing. 

This  is  the  Standard  Work  on  the  Raisin  Industry 
In  California.  It  has  been  approved  by  Prof.  Hil- 
gard,  Prof.  Wickson,  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Wetmore  and  a 
multitude  of  Practical  Raisin  Growers. 

Sold  only  by  The  Dewey  Publishing:  Co.,  or  Its 
agents  at  the  uniform  price  of  IB3.00,  postage  pre- 
paid. Orders  should  be  addressed: 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Fancher  Creek  Nursery,  j; 

FRESNO,  CAL. 


THE  LEADING  GROWERS  IN  THEJ3TATE  OF 


Deciduous  Fruit,  Olives, 
Citrus,  Ornamental  Trees 


and  Grape  Vines. 


NEW  FRUITS:  Imperial  and  Giant  Prune,  Wickson  Plum, 
Triumph  Peach,  Winter  Bartlett  Pear.  A  well  selected 
and  complete  assortment  of  Palms,  Roses  and  Green- 
house Plants. 

PEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST  AND  NEW  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE. 
WE  OFFJiR  MANY  NEW  AND  VALUABLE  NOVELTIES. 

Special    Quotations    on    Carload  Lots. 


GEO.  C.  ROEDING,  Proprietor^ 


A  INEW  BOOK. 


THE 


CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 


IN 


GARDEN  AND  FIELD. 


A   MANUAL  OF  PRACTICE 


WITH   AND  WITHOUT  IRRIGATION,   FOR  SEMI-TROPICAL 
COUNTRIES. 


By  EDWARD  J.  WICKSON,  A.  M. 

Professor  of  Agricultural  Practice  in  the  University  of  California;  Author  of  "California  Fruits 
and  How  to  Grow  Them;"  President  of  the  California  State  Floral  Society; 
Horticultural  Editor  of  the  "Pacific  Rural  Press"  of  San  Francisco,  etc 

LARGE  OCTAVO;  336  PAGES;  12  FULL-PAGE  PLATES. 
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COMMENDATIONS  BY  THE  PRESS 

The  work  will  be  of  inestimable  assistance  to  those  who  are  interested  in  vegetable  growing  in 
California,  not  only  on  a  large  scale,  but  to  the  large  number  who  cultivate  these  products  for  their 
own  consumption. — San  Francisco  Vail. 

We  take  no  risk  in  advising  every  Californian  who  has  a  garden  spot  to  procure  a  copy.— San 
Francisco  Chronicle. 

Not  only  interesting  but  valuable  to  every  one  in  this  State  who  cultivates  ever  so  small  a  lot 
of  ground.  The  author  is  eminently  qualified  for  the  work  which  he  has  just  completed.— San  Francisco 
Bulletin. 

For  many  years  there  has  been  an  inquiry  for  a  work  on  vegetable  growing  in  California,  and  in 
this  book  the  demand  has  been  adequately  met. — California  Fruit  Qrowt  r. 

It  is  certain  to  be  of  valuable  assistance  to  the  practical  farmer.— Oakland  Enquirer. 

It  Is  really  almost  invaluable,  we  should  judge,  to  those  who  desire  to  be  informed  upon  every 
essential  point  connected  with  vegetable  growing  in  the  various  soils  and  climates  of  this  State.— 
Sacramento  Bee. 

It  is  an  exhaustive  exposition  of  the  cultivation  of  vegetables  in  this  State.  There  is  a  fund  of 
information  in  it  which  is  invaluable  and  indispensable  for  the  man  who  would  make  a  success  of 
vegetable  growing. — Alameda  Encinal. 

This  treatise  will  be  conceded  to  be  an  authority  upon  the  subject  of  California  vegetables.  It 
ought  to  have  a  very  wide  circulation.—  Woodl&nd  Democrat. 

Price  Postpaid. 

Address  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers,  330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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March  12,  1898. 


THE  BEST  MANUFACTURING  CO.'S 


AWARDED  FIRST  PREMIUM  AT  CALIFORNIA  STATE  FAIR. 


THEY  WILL  HARVEST,  ON  AN  AVERAGE,  1,000  SACKS  OF  GRAIN,  OR  65  TO  70  ACRES,  CUT,  THRESHED,  RECLEANED,  AND  PUT  IN  SACKS  IN  ONE 

DAY,  AND  AT  A  COST  NOT  TO  EXCEED  FIFTY  CENTS  PER  ACRE,  ACTUAL  OUTLAY  OF  CASH. 

We  guarantee  these  Harvesters  to  do  what  we  claim  when  intelligently  and  energetically  operated.  EVERY  ONE  A  SUCCESS,  not  one  having 
been  returned.  The  achievements  of  our  Steam  Harvester  on  the  soft  sediment  lands  of  the  San  Joaquin  river,  Roberts  island,  as  well  as  on  the  tule  lands 
of  the  Sacramento  valley,  puts  them  far  in  advance  of  any  combined  harvester  ever  made. 

Dimensions  as  follows:    Width  of  Separator,  54  in.;  Cylinder,  37  in.;  Header,  25  Feet  Cut. 


Send  for  Descriptive  Circular. 


THE  BEST  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  San  Leandro,  Cal. 


Some  Uses  for  P&B  Paint: 

FOR  INSIDE  OF 

Water  Tanks  —Roofs 
Water  Troughs    —Fence  Posts 
Barrels  —Pipe 


The  Jones  Chain  Mower. 

UNLIKE  GEARED  MOWERS 


WATER  PROOF— ACID  PROOF — PURE  AND  TASTELESS. 

WRITE  US  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO.,  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Bean  Spray  Pump. 

OLD  RELIABLE. 


IT  HAS 

NO  NOISE!  NO  VIBRATION! 

NO  LOST  POWER! 
NO  COG  WHEELS  TO  WEAR  OUT! 
V  NO  BACKING  UP  TO  START   IN  THE 
GRASS. 

THE  JONES  ALL  8TEEL  HAY  RAKE  --  THE  ONLY  ADJUSTABLE  HAY  RAKE  MADE 

H.  C.  SHAW  PLOW  WORKS,  Stockton,  Cal. 


STANDARD  SPRAY  PUMP 

Is  constructed  especially  for  the  purpose  Intended. 
Has  great  strength,  is  simple  in  construction.  Noth- 
ing to  get  out  of  order.  Is  arranged  to  be  set  on  the 
top  of  an  ordinary  barrel.  With  the  large  air  chamber 
you  throw  a  very  tine  and  regular  spray.  It  is  oper- 
ated very  easily  and  is  not  laborious  to  the  party 
pumping.  The  valves  are  very  accessible.  In  fact, 
there  is  no  cheaper  or  belter  pump.  Send  for  special 
Catalogue  and  Prices,  Mailed  Kree.  We  carry  a  full 
line  of  all  kinds  of  SPRAY  NOZZLES,  HOSE,  ETC. 


\A/« 


□  I  IN    «fc  LITTLE, 


312  and  314    p»  ket  Street,  -  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


YET  INE\A/, 

As  They  are  ALWAYS  UP  TO  DATE. 

Every  part  of  the  pump  (including  the  recep- 
tacle) that  comes  in  contact  with  the  washes 
used,  is  coated  with  a  compound  that  is  not  sol- 
%  uble  in  any  of  the  spray  material.  This,  with 
*  our  non-corrosive  valves,  plunger  packing  and 
pumping  cylinder,  makes  a  pump  that  will  last 
as  long  as  the  man  will  who  buys  it. 

SEND    FOR    CATALOG!  E8. 

Bean  Spray  Pump  Co., 

LOS    GATOS,  CAL. 


Golden  Gate  Jas  Engine. 


CAPACITY 


FRO^JTO 


50  H.  P. 


The  GOLDEN  GATE  uBes  Gas  or  GasoS>J|iit  is  the  simplest  and  most  reli- 


able engine  built.   It  furnishes  power 
.Send  for  Circulars  w 


brer  required  at  the  lowest  cost, 
nil  part  lruhir*. 


O  mines  and  they  have  proved 
...J  stops  with  ease.    Speed  under 


WITH  niNE  HOIST  CONNECTED. 

These  HOIST*  are  now  In  use  on  se" 
practlflsl,  safe  and  economical.  Startj 
perfect  control. 

The  entire  plant,  engine  and  hoist.  Is  light  and  compact.  Can  readily  be 
placed  In  any  position,  on  the  surface  or  underground. 

ADAM  SCHILLING  &  SONS,  Manufacturers,  211-213  Main  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


When  you  buy  a  Water  Tank  get  one 
that  will  not  dry  out  and  shrink. 


TANKS! 

 TH 

Patent  Non=Shrinking  Water  Tank, 

The  only  one  snitable  for  dry,  hot  climates.  COSTS  BO  MORE  THAN  COMMON. 
Ask  your  dealer,  or  write  to 
PACIFIC  TANK  CO.,  Sole  manufacturers, 
City  Offices:  33  MEALE  STREET  SAN  FKANCISCO 

DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO.,  Patent  Solicitors,  330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


d  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  LV.    No.  12. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  HARCH  19,  1898. 


TWENTY -EIGHTH  YEAR. 

Office.  330  Market  Street. 


Alkali  and  Plant  Growth. 


One  of  the  most  conspicuous  contributions  of  Cali- 
fornia investigators  to  agricultural  science  is  to  be 
found  in  the  knowledge  of  the  constitution  and 
character  of  alkali  soils  and  the  amelioration  which 
can  transform  them  from  barren  wastes  to  produc- 
tive areas.  Prof.  Hilgard  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia began  the  local  study  of  alkali  soils  over 
twenty  years  ago,  and  has  prosecuted  it  constantly 
since  that  date.  His  conclusions  are  cited  as  author- 
itative in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  his  methods  of 
investigation  and  experimentation  are  now  being 
followed  over  the  vast  arid  regions  of  Asia  and  Africa 
by  the  Governments  owning  such  waste  lands,  in  the 
hope  of  permanently  reclaiming  them.  Intimations 
of  these  facts  have  already  been  given  from  time  to 
time  in  our  columns. 

Prof.  Hilgard  has  shown  that  the  worst  kind  of 
alkali,  which  is  largely  composed  of  carbonate  of 
soda,  can  be  rendered  inocuous  by  the  use  of  gypsum. 
Since  this  recommendation  was  made  theuseof  gypsum 
has  become  quite  general  in  alkaline  regions.  Quar- 
ries have  been  opened,  grinding  plants  established 
and  a  large  commercial  product  of  gypsum  is  now  to 
be  included  among  the  productions  of  the  State.  The 
engravings  on  this  page  are  from  photographs,  and 
show  quite  clearly  the  effect  of  the  use  of  gypsum  as 
an  antidote  for  what  is  known  as  "  black  alkali  "  or 
carbonate  of  soda.  In  two  main  directions  has  the 
gypsum  been  chiefly  used.  One  is  for  neutralizing 
the  alkali  in  the  immediate  place  where  a  tree  is  to 
be  planted.  If  the  amount  of  alkali  is  not  too  large, 
this  method  renders  it  possible  to  start  trees  suc- 
cessfully by  preventing  the  accumulation  of  alkali  at 
the  surface  from  killing  the  young  tree  by  corrosion 
at  the  root  crown.  Many  times  this  protection  at 
the  start  will  be  all  the  young  tree  will  need.  Where 
the  amount  of  alkali  is  greater,  more  gypsum  is 
naturally  needed.  One  of  the  engravings  on  this 
page  shows  on  the  left  a  pear  tree  struggling  with 
alkali,  and  on  the  right  a  pear  tree  on  the  same  soil 


which  has  been  reclaimed 
with  gypsum,  the  alkali  be- 
ing so  neutralized  as  to  lose 
its  corrosive  power. 

The  other  engraving  gives 
a  striking  view  of  results 
attained  at  one  of  the  Uni- 
versity experiment  stations 
in  growing  grain  on  alkali 
soil  with  and  without  treat- 
ment with  gypsum.  The 
photograph  gives  the  rela- 
tive height  and  appearance 
of  the  several  samples.  At 
one  end  are  also  specimens 
of  wheat  from  a  medium  al- 
kali spot,  where  the  grain 
has  just  been  able  to  grow 
to  a  few  inches,  while  on  ad- 
joining plots  it  had  attained 
a  height  of  several  feet. 

The  Quarantine  Line. 


In  the  Rural  of  March 
5th  we  gave  a  letter  from 
Hon.  James  Wilson,  Secre- 
retary  of  Agriculture,  de- 
clining to  admit  the  move- 
ment of  cattle  northward 
across  the  Texas  fever 
quarantine  line,  which  ex- 
tends from  the  Golden  Gate 
easterly  to  the  eastern  line 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada  and 
along  that  line  southerly  to 
Mexico.  The  enforcement 
of  this  line  prevents  the 
movement  of  stock  from  the 
arid  districts  northward 
and  eastward  to  places 
where   there   is  abundant 
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Urbaniste  Pear,  on  Alkali.  Beurre  D'Amalis,  on  Weak  Alkali. 

PEARS   FIVE   YEARS   OLD   GROWING   ON   ALKALI  SOIL. 


V 


SPRtNtl  SOWS*' 


MM 


4  '*L«f 


On  Medium  Alkali.  Partly  Reclaimed  Alkali  Soil.  On  Fully  Reclaimed  Alkali  Soil. 

WHEAT   AND   BARLEY   GRAIN    ON   ALKALI   LAND   TREATED   WITH  GYPSUM. 


feed  and  stock  in  demand.  The  leading 
California  cattlemen  are  seriously  af- 
fected and  hope  to  induce  Secretary 
Wilson  to  make  arrangement  by  which 
the  cattle  may  be  saved.  Senator 
Stewart  of  Nevada  and  Governor  Budd 
of  California  have  both  taken  up  the 
matter,  and  Tuesday  evening  J.  R. 
Hebbron,  president  of  the  Cattlemen's 
Association  of  Monterey,  left  for  Wash- 
ington on  the  errand  of  urgency.  He 
represents  the  stockmen  of  Stanislaus, 
Merced,  Monterey,  Santa  Cruz,  San 
Benito,  San  Luis  Obispo,  Tulare,  Kings 
and  adjoining  counties  most  particular- 
ly, and  his  object  is  to  have  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  move  the  quaran- 
tine line  so  far  south  as  to  permit  the 
cattlemen  of  the  great  central  district 
of  the  State  to  send  their  stock  to  the 
grassy  mountains  of  the  north  and  the 
verdant  ranges  of  N  evada  before  they 
shall  become  so  weak  that  transporta- 
tion will  be  impossible.  At  present  the 
northern  counties  of  the  State  and  Ne- 
vada, which  have  an  abundance  of  pas- 
ture and  a  sparsity  of  cattle,  are  thus 
completely  cut  off  for  grazing  purposes 
from  over  100,000  head  of  healthy  Cali- 
fornia stock,  which  must  perish  if  imme- 
diate relief  be  not  obtained. 
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The  Week. 


Weather  and  Crops. 

There  have  been  showers  here  and  there  during 
the  week,  amounting  in  some  places  to  quite  a  re- 
spectable rain.  If  there  had  been  previously  a  deep 
soaking  of  the  soil,  this  week's  rains  would  have  car- 
ried along  growth  for  quite  a  time.  The  present 
situation,  however,  is  that  over  wide  areas  of  the 
State  there  has  not  been  this  winter  any  connection 
between  what  farmers  call  the  "  top  and  bottom 
water,"  and  for  that  reason  moisture  from  light 
rains  is  speedily  dissipated.  Still  the  figures  are 
comforting,  such  as  they  are,  and,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent and  for  some  crops,  will  do  much  good,  even 
though  they  do  not  ensure  production. 

The  moister  lands  of  central  California  and  much 
of  the  interior  valley  region  of  the  upper  half  of  the 
State  are  in  good  shape  so  far  and  only  need  continu- 
ation of  light  rains  to  pull  through  fair  products. 

During  the  first  of  the  week  some  Klondike  weather 
seems  to  have  lost  its  compass  and  driven  through 
the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  valley,  as  well  as 
through  smaller  valleys  nearer  the  coast.  It  is 
thought  that  much  harm  has  been  done  in  some  lo- 
calities to  the  young  fruit,  which  is  now  in  its  most 
tender  size.  No  doubt  some  losses  have  occurred, 
but  as  frost  reports  are  apt  to  err  on  the  side  of  ex- 
aggeration, it  is  hoped  that  injury  may  not  be  so 
great  as  now  reported. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  m, 
Wednesday,  Mar.  16,  1898,  are  from  official  sources, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  : 
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State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

On  Monday  Mr.  A.  B.  Spreckels  was  chosen  presi- 
dent of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Board,  held  in  Sacramento.  Mr. 
Spreckels  was  nominated  by  Director  Boggs,  and, 
there  being  no  other  nominations,  he  was  elected 
unanimously.  In  accepting,  Mr.  Spreckles  promised 
to  use  his  best  efforts  for  the  success  of  the  society, 
and  stated  that  he  would  give  the  position  the 
requisite  attention,  and  hoped  to  receive  the  able 
support  of  the  members.  The  thanks  of  the  Board 
were  extended  to  the  retiring  president,  C.  M. 
Chase,  for  the  efficiency  and  faithfulness  with  which 


he  conducted  the  affairs  of  the  society  during  the 
past  three  years,  having  at  all  times  been  fair  and 
impartial  in  all  his  rulings  and  dealings  with  the 
Board.  J.  W.  Wilson  was  selected  as  superinten- 
dent of  the  park,  and  W.  P.  Mathews  superinten- 
dent of  the  pavilion. 

The  Produce  Market. 

Weather  speculation  continues  to  be  the  first  in- 
terest in  the  local  produce  market  and  values  in 
pretty  much  all  lines,  excepting  dried  fruit,  are 
more  or  less  affected  by  hopes  and  fears  as  related 
to  the  coming  season's  crops.  Wheat,  for  example, 
is  held  on  a  dry  season  view,  and  since  the  London 
market  as  yet  takes  no  notice  of  the  fact,  holders 
and  shippers  are  apart  and  no  business  is  doing. 
Barley  is  strong  on  a  weather  basis,  and  oats  are 
going  upward  in  sympathy.  Hay  is  very  stiff  and  is 
quotable  at  $22  per  ton  with  upward  tendency. 

In  the  live  stock  market  beef  and  mutton  are  very 
strong  and  there  is  a  prospect  of  advance.  Hogs 
are  steady  with  large  receipts.  The  hide  market  is 
weaker  for  some  unexplained  reason. 

In  the  dried  fruit  market  the  only  positive  de- 
mand is  for  small  prunes,  apples  and  pitted  plums 
and  pears,  and  of  these  there  are  almost  no  stocks. 
For  peaches,  apricots  and  large  prunes,  of  which 
there  are  relatively  large  quantities  pressing  upon 
the  market,  there  is  little  inquiry  or  disposition  to 
buy.  It  is  estimated  by  the  local  trade  that,  in- 
cluding raisins,  there  remains  in  first  or  second 
bands  something  like  25,000,000  or  30,000,000  pounds 
of  the  1897  crop  of  dried  fruit.  For  the  less  desir- 
able part  of  this  large  stock,  the  chances  of  a  clean- 
up are  light;  that  is,  this  is  the  assertion  of  dealers 
in  the  fruit  trade. 

The  downward  movement  in  eggs  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts has  ceased,  and  for  the  former  there  is  a  slight 
tendency  upward.    Butter  is  steady  at  quotations. 

For  further  detailed  report,  see  our  market  page. 


Suggestions  Invited. 

The  State  Board  of  Trade  will  receive  gratefully 
and  consider  thoughtfully  written  suggestions  as  to 
how  best  to  exhibit  the  products  of  California  at  the 
World's  International  Exposition  to  be  held  in  Paris 
in  the  year  1900,  with  the  view  of  extending  the  mar- 
kets for  California  products.  Communications  in 
response  to  this  may  be  addressed  to  the  California 
State  Board  of  Trade,  San  Francisco.  Suggestions 
are  especially  solicited  from  the  producers  of  the 
State.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  exposition  is 
to  be  distinctively  a  market-seeking  proposition. 


Bud  and  Blossom  Carnival. 

San  Jose  has  prepared  for  a  unique  hospitality, 
from  which  other  orchard  towns  may  take  a  hint. 
It  is  called  a  bud  and  blossom  festival,  and  it  has 
been  decided  to  invite  visitors  to  that  city  and 
county  on  Saturday,  March  26th,  to  see  the  magnifi- 
cence of  thousands  of  acres  of  blooming  orchards. 
Prune  buds  are  further  advanced  than  usual  and  by 
March  26th  orchards  will  be  in  full  blossom.  Ex- 
cursion trains  will  be  run  from  San  Francisco  and 
other  bay  points  on  Saturday,  March  26th,  and  it  is 
expected  thousands  of  visitors  will  be  present.  Car- 
riages will  be  at  the  depot  to  meet  all  trains  and 
visitors  will  be  driven  through  the  orchards. 
Luncheon  will  be  supplied  and  the  guests  otherwise 
entertained.  Next  year  it  is  proposed  to  make 
great  preparations  for  a  grand  bud  and  blossom  fete. 


Fruit  Growers'  Convention  at  the  South. 

At  the  last  fruit  growers'  convention  at  Sacra- 
mento the  State  Board  of  Horticulture  was  re- 
quested to  make  provisions  for  spring  conventions  at 
the  south.  This  has  been  done  and  Secretary  Le- 
long  has  issued  a  circular  inviting  fruit  growers  to 
meet  under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Board  of  Hor- 
ticulture in  two  sections — at  Los  Angeles  April  11th 
and  12th,  and  at  Riverside  April  14th  and  15th,  1898. 
A  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  all  fruit  growers, 
shippers,  packers,  nurserymen,  and  others  inter- 
ested in  horticulture  and  kindred  pursuits,  to  be 
present  and  take  part  in  its  proceedings,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  every  branch  of  the  industry  will  be  well 
represented.  Eminent  horticulturists  will  present 
papers  during  the  session  on  subjects  that  are 
deemed  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  fruit  indus- 
try in  general,  and  all  interested  should  attend  the 
convention.  The  State  Association  of  County  Horti- 
cultural Commissioners  will  also  hold  sessions  during 
the  week. 


Suspension  of  An  Old  Fruit  Firm. 

The  fruit  firm  of  Luke  G.  Sresovich  &  Co.,  one  of 
the  most  extensive  and  oldest  houses  in  that  line  on 
this  coast,  finds  itself  in  financial  difficulties  and  was 
obliged  to  suspend  on  Monday,  owing  to  its  inability 
to  meet  its  obligations. 


Notes  From  the  South. 


To  the  Editor: — In  the  generosity  of  his  heart 
old  Jupiter  Pluvius  relented  for  a  few  hours  last 
week,  and  allowed  the  elements  to  precipitate  a 
little  moisture  south  of  Tehachapi.  To  be  sure,  it 
was  small  in  quantity  and  short  in  duration,  but 
still  sufficient  to  cause  the  barley  to  "stand  up" 
and  afford  the  grass  to  grow  and  the  hills  to  take  on 
an  intenser  hue  of  green.  The  tension  of  fear  as  to 
drouth  was  also  perceptibly  lessened,  and  as  a  re- 
sult a  much  better  feeling  prevails.  To  us  of  the 
south  rain  means  much — it  is  literally  the  dividing 
line  between  profitable  and  unprofitable  farming, 
the  account  being  balanced  in  favor  of  a  good  rain- 
fall. Verily,  "man  proposes  and  God  disposes." 
The  unusual  high  price  of  grain  last  year  caused 
many  to  rent  land  for  wheat  farming,  and  the  de- 
mand for  idle  land  being  brisk,  prices  were  corre- 
spondingly high,  until  they  reached  a  figure  much 
above  the  average.  In  many  cases  renters  were 
called  upon  to  pay  in  advance.  Result :  On  account 
of  the  scant  rainfall  many  have  been  unable  to  plant 
at  all.  At  this  late  date  it  is  doubtful  if  many  will 
plant  at  all,  even  though  there  should  yet  fall  a 
goodly  rain.  While  grain  farming  is  thus  sadly  re- 
tarded, and  the  stock  interests  must  necessarily 
suffer  more  or  less,  it  does  not  follow  that  orchard- 
ing will  suffer  severely,  particularly  if  people  will 
only  soak  their  land  thoroughly  with  irrigation 
water  immediately,  while  the  streams  and  available 
supplies  are  ample.  How  is  this  best  accomplished  ? 
By  thoroughly  working  the  soil,  rendering  it  minutely 
divided,  yet  compact,  so  that  it  will  absorb  and  hold 
water  much  like  a  sponge.  Then,  when  the  rainy 
season  is  at  an  end,  if  we  break  up  the  soil  next  to 
the  atmosphere— that  is,  the  top  soil — we  shall 
thereby  conserve  the  moisture  by  lessening  co-oper- 
ation. This  little  fact  tells  the  prudent  grower  to 
turn  on  the  irrigating  water  and  thoroughly  culti- 
vate his  land  preparatory  to  withstand  a  long  dry 
summer.  To  be  sure,  it  also  tells  the  same  story  to 
the  dull  and  slovenly,  the  indifferent  and  negligent, 
but  somehow  it  loses  its  force  on  them,  and  a  dam- 
aged orchard  and  an  unprofitable  crop  is  the  inev- 
itable result.  Somehow,  this  world  seems  to  be  for 
the  bright  and  apt,  the  frugal  and  industrious — in 
the  language  of  the  street,  the  other  fellows  often 
"get  left."  Intensive  horticulture  and  agriculture 
is  no  exception  to  this  rule. 

On  Thursday,  March  10th,  there  was  held  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce  rooms  an  inter- 
esting meeting  of  orange  growers,  called  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discussing  the  present  unsatisfactory  condi- 
tion of  the  markets  for  citrus  fruits  and  to  devise 
ways  and  means  of  securing  a  reduction  of  trans- 
portation charges  to  Eastern  markets.  The  meet- 
ing was  well  attended,  every  citrus-growing  locality 
being  represented.  The  Hon.  E.  W.  Holmes  of 
Riverside  and  R.  H.  Young  of  San  Diego  were  re- 
spectively elected  chairman  and  secretary  of  the 
meeting.  It  was  not  long  after  the  discussion  was 
fairly  opened  before  it  was  demonstrated  that  the 
orange  market  was  in  a  rather  bad  way  from  the 
growers'  point  of  view.  Budded  fruit  was  command- 
ing only  low  prices,  while  seedlings  were  practically 
a  drug  on  the  market.  It  will  not  be  necessary  here 
to  go  into  commercial  details  and  figures.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that,  under  present  prevailing  conditions,  the 
outlook  for  the  producers  is  anything  but  satisfac- 
tory. The  increase  in  production  has  been  large 
during  the  past  few  years,  as  many  new  orchards 
are  constantly  coming  into  full  bearing.  This  keen 
competition  has  resulted  in  "  the  survival  of  the 
fittest,"  and  the  fact  is  being  constantly  brought 
home  to  the  orange  grower  that  only  the  very  best 
fruit  will  bring  profitable  returns.  It  is  within  the 
pale  of  truth  to  say  that  there  is  always  a  glut  of 
poor  fruit  on  the  markets,  and  in  the  face  of  that 
fact  it  is  simply  folly  to  grow  anything  but  a  prime 
article  that  will  bear  the  closest  scrutiny. 

Already  the  initial  steps  have  been  taken  to  make 
the  coming  Fruit  Growers'  Convention,  to  be  held  in 
this  city  under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Board  of 
Horticulture,  a  success.  An  interesting  programme 
has  been  provided,  and,  if  present  indications  count 
for  anything,  the  meeting  will  certainly  be  worth 
attending. 

Advices  from  Santa  Barbara  are  to  the  effect  that 
the  poultry  and  dog  show  held  there  last  week  was  a 
success  financially  and  otherwise.  I  am  glad  of  it. 
The  breeders  and  fanciers  to  the  north  of  Los 
Angeles  have  been  doing  some  good  work  in  a  quiet 
way,  and  have  awakened  a  keen  interest  in  thorough- 
bred birds.  But  think  of  barking  dogs  and  crowing 
cocks  all  in  one  room  at  the  same  time!  The  experi- 
ence must  have  been  jarring  to  the  serenity  and 
placid  life  of  even  cultured  and  cosmopolitan  Santa 
Barbara. 

The  organizaton  of  the  deciduous  fruit  growers 
under  A.  R.  Sprague  is  making  good  progress,  and 
nearly  every  locality  now  has  its  local  organization. 
The  plan  is  much  the  same  as  the  citrus  fruit  ex- 
changes, and  will  be  carried  on  in  much  the  same 
way.  The  work  of  organization  is  still  progressing 
and  will  undoubtedly  result  in  lasting  benefits  to  the 
farmers  in  marketing  their  crops  next  fall. 

Henry  W.  Kruckebero. 

Los  Angeles,  March  12,  1898. 
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CALIFORNIA. 
Colusa. 

Beet  Experiment  in  Colusa.— Sugar  beets  are  to  be  planted 
in  quantities  sufficient  to  make  a  good  test,  at  least,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Colusa.  We  are  satisfied  that  this  district  of  coun- 
try is  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  beet  and  that  it  is  to 
be  the  future  industry  here.  *  *  *  Much  will  depend  on 
what  is  done  this  year.  There  has  not  been  rain  enough  to 
make  success  certain  anywhere,  and  we  hope  that  all  who  are 
in  a  condition  to  irrigate  will  flood  the  land  and  then  plant. 
It  will  pay  to  pump  the  water  from  the  river  to  do  it.  Of 
course  we  may  have  more  rain,  but  those  who  can  and  do  irri- 
gate will  grow  the  better  beet.  And  just  here  is  one  great 
advantage  of  the  Colusa  district.  A  big  pump  on  a  barge  will 
water  enough  land  to  supply  a  big  factory.  The  beet  districts 
of  the  State  are  not  so  well  off  as  we  are  now,  on  account  of 
rain,  and,  if  we  can  make  the  beets  grow,  it  will  be  a  feather 
in  our  caps.  They  may  grow  some  beets  at  Watsonville,  but 
Spreckels'  big  factory  at  Salinas  will  be  very  short  unless  we 
have  much  more  rain,  and  they  have  had  hardly  any  rain  in 
the  southern  districts.  All  around  it  is  Colusa's  opportunity. 
—Colusa  Sun. 

Humboldt. 

Dairy  Conditions. — Dairymen  report  that  about  one- third 
more  milk  is  being  taken  to  the  creameries  than  at  any  pre- 
vious year  at  the  same  date,  says  the  Independent.  The  cause 
for  this  unprecedented  lacteal  supply  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
grass  is  in  a  most  desirable  state  of  plentifulness  and  in  ex- 
cellent condition.— Watchman. 

Experience  in  Under-Draining.— The  few  farms  on  Areata 
bottom  that  have  used  tiling  to  under-drain  their  land  have 
found  the  experiment  so  successful  that  such  work  is  increas- 
ing with  the  passing  of  each  year,  says  the  Union.  Land  own- 
ers about  the  margin  of  the  bay,  as  well  as  owners  of  re- 
claimed land,  are  most  interested,  for  it  is  upon  such  lands 
that  water  lies  until  it  destroys  the  grass  or  renders  the 
ground  unfit  for  cultivation.  An  underground  drain  is  a  com- 
plete remedy  for  this  drawback  to  getting  the  full  benefit  of 
low  flat  land,  and  will  put  such  land  in  condition  to  be  culti- 
vated as  early  in  the  season  as  undrained  level  land  higher 
up  on  the  bottom.  John  Cochrane,  Wm.  Spalletta  and  others 
have  been  laying  tiling,  and  they  are  so  well  satisfied  with 
the  results  that  they  will  continue  it  from  year  to  year. 
Los  Angeles. 

Nut  Growers'  Association. — The  Walnut  Growers'  Associ- 
ation met  at  Rivera  Tuesday,  closed  up  the  business  for  the 
past  year  and  made  their  final  settlement.  The  labor  of  the 
Association  has  been  in  every  way  highly  satisfactory,  and 
their  report  shows  that  the  expense  of  carrying  on  the  busi- 
ness has  been  scarcely  more  than  1  per  cent.  There  are  about 
150  members,  and  the  amount  of  sales  has  been  nearly  $1000 
to  the  member,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  last  year 
was  an  off  year  in  the  walnut  crop. — Whittier  letter. 

Orange  Situation. — The  packing  houses  are  now  generally 
running  at  full  capacity  and  a  great  many  oranges  are  being 
sent  East.  Secretary  Dreher  tells  us  the  shipments  of  the 
exchange  are  going  forward  at  a  good  rate  and  that  fair 
prices  are  received  as  a  rule  for  Navels,  but  Seedlings  are  in 
hard  luck.  The  growers  who  have  sold  at  an  agreed  price  are 
probably  the  happiest  of  any,  as  there  is  practically  no  oppor- 
tunity of  selling  at  any  price  now,  and  the  probability  of  the 
fruit  deteriorating  is  so  great  that  all  are  anxious  to  unload. 
— Pomona  Times. 

The  scare  about  the  orange  crop  is  over.  The  railroads  are 
having  all  they  can  do  to  supply  refrigerator  cars,  but  there 
is  no  shortage.  Fortunately  for  the  coast,  frost-bitten 
oranges  are  being  thrown  away  and  only  ripe,  sound  fruit  is 
being  shipped.  The  freight  rates  are  a  trifle  high,  say  the 
shippers,  and  a  "trifle  low,"  say  the  transportation  com- 
panies, but  so  far  this  season  there  has  been  no  big  fight  or 
any  large  bundle  of  complaints  from  the  shippers. — Los  An- 
geles Times. 

Mendocino. 

Good  Prices  for  Mutton  Sheep. — C.  P.  Smith  has  received 
a  telephone  message  from  a  wholesale  butcher  firm  in  San 
Francisco  authorizing  him  to  purchase  mutton  sheep  for  them 
and  pay  therefor  9  cents  a  pound.  The  future  of  sheep  raising 
in  this  county  certainly  looks  flattering,  notwithstanding  the 
calamity  howls  of  our  esteemed  Popocratic  contemporary. — 
Ukiah  Press. 

Monterey. 

Contractor  L.  U.  Grant,  with  his  large  force  of  men,  has 
made  wonderful  changes  in  the  appearance  of  the  residence 
portion  of  the  Spreckels  sugar  factory  site  in  the  past  six 
weeks.  What  was  an  alfalfa  patch  has  been  transformed 
into  a  beautiful  little  village.  About  forty  residences  of  all 
designs  of  architecture  now  grace  this  spot.  Some  of  the 
houses  have  been  plastered  and  are  ready  for  the  paper- 
hanger.  Two  lots  are  set  aside  for  each  house,  which  will 
allow  ample  room  for  gardens  and  outbuildings.  The  cost  of 
each  house  was  about  $800. — Salinas  Letter. 

Napa. 

Fruit  trees  to  plant  1000  acres  has  been  sold  by  one  Napa 
county  firm  this  season,  says  the  Calislogian. 

Creamery  at  St.  Helena.— Through  the  enterprise  of  Tap- 
lin  Bros.,  well  known  dairymen,  St.  Helena  is  to  have  a  cream- 
ery. An  8  H.  P.  engine,  with  other  necessary  machinery  for 
a  first-class  plant,  is  being  set  up  in  a  stone  building  at  the 
Taplin  place.  While  the  Taplins  expect  to  operate  the  new 
butter  factory  largely  from  the  product  of  their  own  cows, 
they  will  take  all  the  outside  milk  offered. 

Orange. 

Light  Beet  Planting. — There  will  be  few  beets  sown 
this  year,  and  very  little  working  of  the  sugar  factories,  un- 
less there  are  2  or  3  inches  of  rain  during  the  remainder  of 
this  month.  J.  Ross  Clark,  the  head  of  the  Alamitos  beet 
sugar  factory,  says  that  while  he  does  not  take  a  pessimistic 
view  and  thinks  there  is  plenty  of  time  for  rain,  yet  he  thinks 
that  unless  it  does  come  this  month,  to  the  extent  of  2  inches, 
there  will  be  little  or  no  crop.  "The  trouble  has  been  that 
planters  have  not  provided  any  method  of  irrigating  the 
crops,  or  rather  the  land,"  Mr.  Clark  is  quoted  as  saying  in  a 
Los  Angeles  paper.  "All  that  would  be  necessary  to  insure 
a  crop,  even  in  a  dry  year,  would  be  to  give  the  land  one  good 
soaking  before  seeding.  In  all  of  the  beet  regions  the  entire 
dependence  of  the  farmers  has  been  put  in  nature,  and  she  is 
feminine  enough  to  be  exceedingly  disappointing  occasionally. 
It  is  probable  that  the  lesson  of  this  year  will  be  of  great 
resultant  good,  for  in  most  of  the  beet  country  artesian  water 
is  readily  had,  and  the  farmers  before  next  season  will  be 
likely  to  have  a  source  of  supply."  Irrigating  for  beets  will 
probably  be  quite  a  novel  idea  to  many  of  the  farmers. 

The  Anaheim  Gazette  is  advocating  a  cannery  project. 
S:>  ii  Benito. 

About  4000  tons  of  hay  are  in  the  Hollister  warehouses. 
Most  of  it  is  owned  by  the  warehouse  companies. 

Santa  Clara. 

A  Los  Gatos  letter  declares  that  the  Los  Gatos  creamery 
will  be  operated  as  usual  this  season— reports  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding. 

Spreckels'  Soap  Lake  Purchase.— The  Gilroy  Gazette  gives 
the  following  particulars  of  the  purchase  by  Spreckels  of  the 


Soap  Lake  tract  of  9900  acres,  long  owned  by  Miller  &  Lux: 
"Mr.  Spreckels  told  a  Gazette  reporter  that  an  effort  would 
be  made  to  get  several  hundred  acres  of  the  land  planted  in 
beets  this  year.  Mr.  Spreckels  has  announced  his  intention 
of  putting  the  entire  tract  in  condition  to  grow  beets  and 
this  will  require  a  large  expenditure  of  money  and  labor. 
Just  what  other  improvements  will  be  made  has  not  been 
made  public.  The  hill  land  of  the  ranch  has  been  included  in 
the  purchase  and  $45  per  acre  was  the  consideration  for  the 
entire  tract.  Whether  Mr.  Spreckels  will  mill  the  beet 
product  of  this  tract  at  his  Salinas  and  Watsonville  factories 
or  build  a  new  factory  near  Gilroy  is  not  stated ;  but  the  Gil- 
roy people  are  very  hopeful  that  the  last  named  plan  will  be 
carried  out. 

Solano. 

The  Mushroom  Supply. — W.  B.  Ruble  has  shipped  large 
quantities  of  mushrooms  to  the  San  Francisco  markets  during 
the  past  few  weeks.  The  rich  soil  of  Brannan  island  grows 
them  in  large  quantities  and  Will  has  been  enjoying  a  Klon- 
dike income  in  consequence.— Rio  Vista  News. 

Sonoma. 

A  Big  Chicken  Ranch. — Harrison  Mecham  of  Stony  Point 
was  a  well-known  visitor  in  town  Thursday.  The  past  few 
years  Mr.  Mecham  has  gone  quite  extensively  into  the 
chicken  business  and  now  is  the  heaviest  shipper  of  eggs  to 
the  San  Francisco  markets  in  the  State.  He  gathers  2300 
eggs  a  day  on  his  big  ranch  near  Stony  Point,  and  feeds  over 
4000  hens  every  night  and  morning. — Democrat. 

Sutter. 

The  Sugar  Beet  Industry.  —  The  town  of  "Vernon  and 
vicinity  have  taken  hold  of  the  sugar  beet  matter  in  earnest 
and  this  season  there  will  be  500  acres  or  more  planted  there. 
Messrs.  Sage  &  Raffe,  agents  for  the  California  Sugar  Beet 
and  Refining  Company,  have  been  doing  considerable  work  in 
that  vicinity  and  either  rented  or  secured  the  promise  of 
planting  several  large  tracts.  On  Supervisor  John  Burns' 
place  150  acres  have  been  already  plowed,  and  on  the  W.  G. 
Brown  place  about  200  acres  will  also  be  cultivated.  On  the 
Hoover  farm  across  the  river  from  Vernon  a  big  force  of  men 
and  teams  are  at  work  plowing  300  acres  and  in  a  few  weeks 
planting  of  the  beet  seed  will  commence.  The  company  offers 
$4.50  per  ton  on  the  river  bank  for  good  beets.— Sutter 
Farmer. 

Tulare. 

Fruit  Output. — The  Tulare  Register  gives  the  following  re- 
port of  the  fruit  shipments  of  Tulare  county,  crop  of  1897 : 


Cam. 

Wine  grapes   70 

Green  fruit  to  canneries   12 

Green  fruit  sent  East  103 

Dried  fruit  and  raisins   73 

Sent  to  packing  houses   25 

Sent  out  by  way  of  Visalia,  about   25 

Total  308 


Seventy  cars  of  wine  grapes  would  make  business  for  a  fair 
winery  here,  instead  of  sending  out  our  stuff  in  boxes  and 
bringing  it  back  in  barrels,  remarks  the  Register. 


The  "  Salvation  "  Colony  at  Soledad. 

To  the  Editor: — There  are  two  items  published  in 
this  week's  Salinas  Index  that  should  interest  those 
who  are  making  a  study  of  this  colony.  One  is  that 
Major  W.  W.  Winchell  "is  anxious  to  secure  the  ser- 
vices of  fifteen  sober,  trustworthy  men  to  plow  and 
handle  scrapers,  to  whom  $1  per  day  and  board  will 
be  paid."  One  is  tempted  to  ask:  "Where  are  the 
Salvationists  who  were  so  desirous  for  work  in  the 
country  ? " 

The  second  item  refers  to  the  appearance  of  Hon. 
L.  R.  Ellert,  Major  Winchell,  G.  A.  Squires  and  a 
local  attorney  before  the  county  Board  of  Supervis- 
ors to  beg  an  appropriation  of  $1000  from  the  county 
taxes,  "  to  be  used  in  advertising,"  "  to  induce  immi- 
gration and  to  develop  the  colony  "  founded  by  the 
Salvation  Army  with  so  much  nourish  of  trumpets. 

Here  it  seems  pertinent  to  inquire:  "Where  are 
the  thousands  of  land-hungry  Salvationists  who  only 
wanted  the  chance  given  them  to  rush  after  the 
modern  Moses  to  this  new  land  of  Canaan  ?" 

I  am  glad  to  say  our  District  Attorney  interposed 
on  behalf  of  the  too  long-suffering  farmer  taxpayers. 

Edward  Berwick. 

Pacific  Grove,  March  10,  1898. 


HORTICULTURE. 


Investigation  of  the  Fruit  Districts  of  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

In  accordance  with  intimations  received  from 
Washington  some  weeks  ago,  the  inquiry  into  the 
pomology  of  the  Pacific  coast  has  been  duly  provided 
for.  A  circular  issued  from  Washington  on  March  10 
is  as  follows: 

The  division  of  pomology  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  undertaken  to  investi- 
gate the  fruit  producing  districts  of  Arizona,  Cali- 
fornia, Nevada,  Oregon,  Washington  and  Idaho,  and 
to  indicate  the  boundaries  thereof  as  clearly  as  may 
be  found  practicable,  and  to  note  the  pomological  in- 
fluence of  latitude,  slopes,  soils,  exposure  and  moist- 
ure conditions,  as  shown  by  the  experience  of  fruit 
growers  within  the  division  of  country  included  in 
this  inquiry.  To  give  the  effort  special  definiteness 
and  value,  it  is  desirable  to  collect  the  fullest  possi- 
ble data  regarding  the  local  adaptation  of  different 
districts  and  localities  to  the  satisfactory  production 
of  the  different  kinds  of  fruit;  the  varieties  of  these 
fruits  which  are  most  productive  and  profitable  when 
grown  for  market,  and  which  are  best  adapted  for 
dessert  or  culinary  quality  if  grown  for  home  use, 
and  which  are,  therefore,  specially  worthy  of  recom- 
mendation in  each  locality  or  district. 

As  this  is  an  undertaking  of  great  difficulty,  in 
view  of  the  wonderful  diversity  of  local  condition 
existing  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  as  satisfactory  re- 
sults are  only  attainable  through  the  aid  and  co- 
operation of  a  large  number  of  local  observers,  I 


most  earnestly  invite  your  cordial  interest  and  as- 
sistance. Every  fact  reached  by  careful  local  obser- 
vation will  be  of  value;  consequently  a  reply  is  ear- 
nestly requested  from  everyone  who  receives  this 
circular,  even  though  his  experience  may  cover  but 
a  very  few  of  the  questions  propounded. 

For  the  purpose  of  carryine  out  the  work  of  this 
proposed  undertaking,  Prof.  E.  J.  Wickson  of  Berk- 
eley, Cal.,  has  been  appointed  special  agent  of  this 
division,  and  to  him  all  the  details  of  the  work  are 
intrusted.  A  copy  of  the  report  will  be  sent  to  all 
who  furnish  information. 

Approved:  G.  B.  Brackett,  Pomologist. 

James  Wilson,  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

CIRCULAR  BY  THE  SPECIAL  AGENT. 

The  following  circular  and  schedule  has  been  pre- 
pared and  will  be  sent  to  fruit  growers  in  the  States 
above  mentioned: 

Berkeley,  Cal.,  March  14,  1898. 

Dear  Sir: — In  undertaking  the  "  Investigation  of 
the  fruit  districts  of  the  Pacific  Coast,"  as  author- 
ized and  outlined  in  the  accompanying  circular  by 
the  Pomologist  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  I  appeal  to  you  for  assistance  in  mak- 
ing this  investigation  accurate,  adequate,  and  thor- 
oughly representative  of  our  pomological  adapta- 
tions, resources,  and  achievements — all  of  which  are 
but  imperfectly  known  and  understood.  A  systematic 
inquiry  of  this  kind  has  never  been  undertaken  in 
this  region,  and  the  general  interest  and  participa- 
tion of  fruit  growers  in  this  effort  will  insure  a  re- 
port of  wide  pomological  importance.  You  are, 
therefore,  requested  to  reply  to  any  or  all  of  the 
questions  submitted,  as  your  experience  or  observa- 
tion warrants,  and  also  to  add  other  information 
which  seems  to  you  pertinent.  I  shall  be  glad  to  re- 
ceive copies  of  any  published  descriptions  of  your 
locality  or  district  which  you  consider  true  as  to 
natural  character  and  adaptations.  The  inclosed 
return  envelope  will  convey  both  written  and 
printed  matter  without  payment  of  postage.  I  will 
be  thankful  also  for  names  and  addresses  of  other 
fruit  growers  to  whom  this  circular  may  be  sent  for 
the  promotion  of  the  purposes  in  view. 

E.  J.  Wickson,  Special  Agent. 

schedule  op  inquiries. 

(1)  Name  of  district,  valley,  or  neighborhood  for 
which  vou  report. 

(2)  Direction  and  distance  from  some  town,  river 
landing,  or  railway  station. 

(3)  About  how  many  acres  of  fruit  lands  are  in- 
cluded ? 

(4)  What  is  the  elevation  above  sea-level  and  above 
river-bottom  or  low  plain  ? 

(5)  State  any  influences  upon  the  favorable  growth 
of  fruits  in  your  region  which  may  be  attributed  to 
adjacent  mountains  or  bodies  of  water  or  other  feat- 
ures of  your  environment. 

(6)  What  elevations  above  local  river-bottom,  what 
exposures,  and  what  kinds  of  soil  do  you  find  best 
for  the  different  fruits  which  are  grown  in  your  dis- 
trict ? 

(7)  Which  fruits  do  you  grow  with  irrigation;  how 
many  irrigations  in  the  season,  and  in  what  months? 

(8)  About  how  much  water  do  you  aim  to  use  per 
acre  at  each  irrigation  ? 

(9)  What  is  your  usual  rainfall  ? 

(10)  What,  if  anything,  do  you  find  it  profitable  to 
grow  between  bearing  fruit  trees  ? 

(11)  For  clean  cultivation,  how  many  plowings  and 
how  many  cultivations  do  you  give  in  the  year  ? 

(12)  State  any  other  facts  of  your  observation  or 
experience  which  you  consider  important  in  connec- 
tion with  any  of  the  foregoing  questions. 

(13)  Adaptation  of  Varieties. — In  order  to  charac- 
terize more  definitely  the  range  of  the  different 
fruits,  you  are  requested  to  name  those  varieties  of 
the  several  kinds  of  fruits  which  you  consider  on  the 
whole  most  satisfactory  either  for  market  or  home 
use  in  your  orchard  or  in  the  locality  for  which  you 
report.  Please  name  the  varieties  which,  with  your 
present  knowledge  and  experience,  you  would 
choose  if  you  were  replanting  your  orchard. 

Following  this  question  an  opportunity  is  given  on 
the  blank  for  naming  the  preferred  varieties  in 
tabular  form.  It  is  hoped  that  readers  of  the 
Rural  in  all  parts  of  the  coast  will  take  active  in- 
terest in  this  inquiry.  Suitable  blanks  will  be  sent 
to  all  who  will  apply  for  them  by  postal  card  to 
Prof.  Wickson  at  Berkeley,  Cal.  Information  on 
other  pertinent  matters  which  are  not  included  in 
the  formal  inquiries  will  be  gladly  received. 


Olives  and  Olive  Culture. 


By  Prof.  A.  P.  Hayne  of  the  University  of  California  at  the  Red- 
lands  Horticultural  Club. 

In  a  short  paper  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to 
treat  the  subject  of  olive  culture  with  any  degree  of 
completeness.  Hence  in  this  short  paper  I  shall  en- 
deavor to  answer  a  few  of  the  more  common  ques- 
tions that  are  daily  received  by  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Do  Olives  Pay  ? — The  first  and  most  important 
question  asked  is  "  Does  it  pay  to  grow  olives  ?  "  To 
this  question  I  answer  "  Yes  and  no."  Under  some 
circumstances  it  does.  In  many  cases  it  does  not. 
Under  th§  present  organization  and  execution  of  our 
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commercial  and  pure  food  laws,  the  planting  of  olives 
for  the  manufacture  of  oil  I  do  not  think  will  pay. 
Manufacturing  the  product  into  pickles,  on  the 
other  hand,  I  honestly  believe  will  pay,  and  pay  well. 
The  reason  that  olive-oil  making  will  not  pay  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  refuse  products  of  the  cotton  gin 
can  be  sold  in  our  markets  as  pure  California  olive 
oil.  The  manufacturer  of  cottonseed  oil  can  place 
his  products  upon  the  markets  for  less  than  half  of 
what  it  costs  the  olive  grower  to  do  the  same. 
Under  these  circumstances  I  think  common  sense 
shows  us  that  we  have  no  hope.  "When  the  day 
comes  that  the  National  Government  passes  a  law 
similar  to  the  oleomargarine  law  in  regard  to  olives, 
then  we  may  hope  to  make  money  by  manufacturing 
olive  oil.  At  one  stroke  of  the  pen  the  Governments 
of  the  world  saved  the  dairy  industry — not  by  pre- 
venting the  sale  of  oleomargarine,  but  by  compelling 
the  dealers  in  lard-butter  to  "  sail  under  their  own 
colors."  The  day  that  the  cottonseed  oil  manufac- 
turer sails  under  his  own  colors,  that  day  will  see 
the  owners  of  olive-oil  mills  in  good  financial  circum- 
stances. Of  course,  there  will  always  be  a  homeo- 
pathic market  for  good,  sound  olive  oil,  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  this  market  will  remain  homeo- 
pathic as  long  as  the  laws  remain  as  they  are,  and 
the  prospect  for  a  change  is  very  remote. 

The  Pickle  Outlook. — In  the  case  of  pickles,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  prospects  are  very  bright  indeed. 
No  expensive  machinery  or  plants  are  required.  It 
will  pay  you  to  pickle  a  gallon  or  a  carload;  and  in 
spite  of  the  large  area  to-day  planted  in  olives,  it  is 
a  fact  that  the  supply  is  less  than  the  demand  in 
California  alone.  This  leaves  us  the  unlimited  mar- 
ket of  all  the  Americas  and  the  islands. 

Of  course,  as  in  the  case  of  all  newly  manufactured 
articles,  some  time  is  required  to  properly  organize 
the  market.  A  certain  amount  of  advertising  must 
be  done.  People  do  not  readily  take  to  an  article  of 
food  that  they  know  nothing  of;  and,  with  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  America,  they  know  nothing 
of  the  ripe,  pickled  olives.  Here  let  me  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  difference  between  the  ripe  pickled 
olive  and  the  green  pickled  olive.  You  are  not  in  the 
habit  of  eating  green  peaches  or  apricots  as  a  steady 
article  of  food.  Is  there  any  more  reason  why  you 
should  make  an  exception  in  the  case  of  the  green 
olive  ?  The  green  peach  or  apricot  is  fully  as  di- 
gestible, if  not  more  so,  than  the  green  olive.  Our 
market,  however;  is  accustomed  to  green  olives,  and 
it  takes  a  certain  amount  of  education  for  it  to  ac- 
quire the  habit  of  eating  ripe  olives.  It  is  a  fact 
that  a  person  who  has  eaten  ripe  olives  seven  times 
consecutively  will  grow  to  like  them.  What  needs 
to  be  done  is  to  cause  the  100,000,000  of  people  of  the 
American  continent  to  eat  these  ripe  olives  seven 
times  and  to  tell  them  where  they  can  get  more.  At 
present  the  consumer  does  not  know  to  whom  to 
apply  for  ripe  pickles,  nor  does  the  producer  know 
where  he  can  dispose  of  his  crops.  This  must  be 
remedied,  and  it  rests  with  you,  with  the  Farmers' 
Club,  with  the  local  and  combined  exchanges,  to 
bring  this  about.  You  are  more  vitally  interested 
in  disposing  of  your  crops  than  the  consumer  is  in 
buying  them.  The  work  of  market  organization 
then  rests  with  you. 

Good  Prospects  for  a  Good  Product. — When  I  say 
that  there  is  a  good  demand  for  ripe  pickled  olives, 
I  want  it  very  distinctly  understood  that  I  mean 
properly  cured,  sound  olives.  Many  of  the  reported 
failures  to  dispose  of  crops  of  ripe  olives  that  have 
been  investigated  by  myself  and  others  have  proved 
to  be  due  to  the  wretched  quality  of  the  samples 
offered  for  sale.  The  work  of  curing  the  olive  was 
not  done  properly.  Sufficient  care  was  not  exer- 
cised. 

I  know  that  every  one  of  you  here  who  pickles 
olives  is  fully  convinced  that  his  product  has  been 
properly  cared  for  and  is  considerably  better  than 
his  neighbor's.  This  is  a  weakness  of  human  nature 
that  you  find  in  every  country  and  in  every  pursuit. 
Of  the  quality  of  the  olive  then  the  producer  cannot 
be  the  sole  judge.  It  is  the  market  alone  which  can 
judge  finally  of  the  quality.  The  greatest  difficulty 
encountered  is  the  innate  carelessness  of  mankind. 
Womankind  are  nearly  as  bad,  but  not  quite,  and 
you  will  find  the  rule  to  be  that  many  of  the  best 
pickles  are  put  up  by  women. 

Intelligence  Required. — Another  stumbling  block  in 
the  way  of  the  pickler  of  olives  is  a  want  of  thor- 
oughly appreciating  what  he  is  trying  to  do;  what 
the  objects  of  pickling  are.  There  is  a  pernicious 
desire  on  the  part  of  almost  all  to  have  a  thumb  and- 
screw  rule — a  recipe  by  which  he  may  be  enabled  to 
eliminate  the  factor  of  common  sense  from  the  prob- 
lem. Any  one  who  imagines  that  common  sense  can 
be  eliminated  from  the  problem  had  better  plant 
potatoes  and  leave  olive  culture  for  him  who  will 
take  the  trouble  to  find  out  what  he  is  trying  to  do. 
You  do  not  find  a  person  going  into  the  manufacture 
of  steamships,  calicoes  or  clothespins  without  having 
first  become  familiar  with  the  requirements  of  the 
case,  but  you  do  find  the  farmer  attempting  to 
manufacture  articles  without  the  slightest  idea  of 
the  many  problems  that  complicate  the  process. 

1  have  frequently  been  asked  "how  to  pickle 
olives."  I  have  mailed  a  thirty-page  pamphlet  giv- 
ing the  most  important  explanations  deemed  neces- 
sary. By  return  mail,  usually,  came  a  letter  saying, 


"  Oh,  this  is  too  long.  We  have  no  time  for  any 
such  thing  as  that.  Give  us  a  page  recipe."  Now, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  is  the  kind  of  people  who 
fail,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  people  who  do  fail 
manage  to  let  the  fact  become  known  more  vocifer- 
ously than  those  who  succeed.  You  would  be  aston- 
ished at  the  number  of  people  who  do  succeed,  and 
of  whom  you  hear  nothing.  It  is  certainly  a  fact 
that  in  California  we  produce  the  finest  raw  material 
in  this  line  in  the  world.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  some 
of  this  is  put  upon  the  market  in  a  worse  condition 
than  is  elsewhere  found.    Whose  fault  is  it  ? 

How  Much  Will  Olives  Pay  .' — Coming  back  to  the 
question,  "Do  olives  pay,  and  if  so,  how  much  ?  " 
They  do  pay  when  properly  handled,  and  they  pay 
handsomely  when  all  the  conditions  are  fulfilled. 
Just  how  much  they  will  pay  depends  entirely  upon 
the  grower  and  manufacturer.  I  know  of  certain 
cases  where  ripe  Missions  have  been  sold  for  as  much 
as  $2  a  gallon.  I  was  offered  the  other  day  in  San 
Francisco  thirty  barrels  at  $1,150  per  barrel.  Under 
these  circumstances  how  is  it  possible  to  fix  a  limit 
to  the  profit  ?  The  essentials  in  olive  culture,  as  in 
any  line  of  agriculture  or  horticulture,  is  the  proper 
attention  to  culture.  Who  is  to  be  the  judge  of 
what  is  proper  and  what  is  not  ?  Each  person  estab- 
lishes his  own  criterion  and  is  firmly  convinced  that 
the  other  man  is  wrong.  Whatever  be  his  methods, 
he  must  have  the  soil  in  proper  condition,  the  tree 
properly  pruned,  and  the  tree  must  be  so  cared  for 
that  it  will  produce  its  maximum  size  and  quality  of 
fruit.  Accomplish  this  as  you  may,  but  accomplish 
it.  Then  comes  the  manufacture.  The  raw  mate- 
rial must  be  properly  handled.  Not  a  single  olive 
can  be  bruised.  If  any  are  bruised,  all  the  previous 
or  subsequent  labor  counts  for  naught. 

Varieties. — In  the  selection  of  varieties  for  ripe 
pickles  only  such  should  be  chosen  as  will  give  an 
olive  which  is  the  size  of  a  large  Mission.  I  take  the 
Mission  as  a  standard  of  size  for  the  reason  that  it 
is  so  well  known.  Anything  larger  than  the  Mission 
is  just  as  good  ;  anything  smaller  has  little  or  no 
market  value,  though  I  will  say  this,  that  for  home 
consumption  some  of  the  finest  pickles  in  the  world 
are  made  from  the  smallest  varieties.  But  the  mar- 
ket requires  a  larger  olive,  hence  it  is  that  after 
grading  a  crop  the  smaller  grades  can  be  used  for 
home  consumption,  the  larger  ones  sold  ;  and  I  look 
forward  with  confidence  to  the  time  when  the  ripe 
olive  will  replace  meat  upon  our  tables.  I  know  of 
whole  populations  who  are  able  to  get  meat  only  once 
a  week  at  most.  They  can  get  ripe  olives,  however, 
and  they  flourish  and  grow  fat  upon  them.  Think, 
then,  of  the  future  of  the  olive  when  meat  is  par- 
tially driven  from  our  tables.  The  nourishing  value 
of  the  olive  is  far  greater  than  that  of  beefsteak  ;  it 
is  just  as  readily  digested.  If  it  is  properly  put  up 
it  is  preferred  by  many. 

In  closing,  then,  let  me  say  that  instead  of  feeling 
discouraged  about  olive  culture  you  should  feel  quite 
encouraged.  Recognizing  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
"  Easy  street"  in  agriculture  (or  anything  else,  for 
that  matter),  and  considering  the  overcrowded  con- 
dition of  the  markets  in  many  other  branches  of 
agriculture,  the  keen  competition  that  must  be  met 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  you  will  readily  see  that 
the  future  for  olive  culture  is  almost  unlimited. 


Pruning  the  Moorpark. 


"  Orchardist "  writes  for  the  Saratoga  Item  that 
how  to  get  a  crop  of  Moorparks  every  year  has  been 
the  study  of  every  fruit  grower  who  has  that  variety 
of  apricot.  Every  close  observer  has  noticed  that 
whenever  he  grafted  over  into  other  varieties  or  to 
prunes,  that,  if  he  left  a  branch,  in  nearly  every  in- 
stance that  limb  bore  full  that  season  and  following 
seasons  so  long  as  it  remained  on  the  tree.  Some  of 
the  large  growers  in  Kern  and  Tulare  counties  have 
adopted  the  following  plan  and  secure  a  crop  every 
year: 

The  trees  are  cut  to  15  inches  when  set  out  and 
the  four  top  buds  allowed  to  grow.  The  next  year 
these  four  sprouts  are  cut  back  to  1  foot  and  two 
buds  left  to  each  branch,  and  the  two  following  years 
no  pruning  is  done.  The  fifth  spring  there  are  eight 
branches  growing  out  of  the  top  of  the  first  year's 
growth.  This  year  the  tree  is  topped  and  on  oppo- 
site sides  one  of  the  two  branches  is  sawed  off  close 
to  the  crotch,  leaving  six  branches.  Four  to  ten 
sprouts  will  come  out  at  each  place.  Care  is  taken 
to  leave  one  of  the  best  at  6  inches  in  length  and  the 
remainder  are  brushed  off.  The  sixth  spring  this  is 
repeated  on  the  other  sides,  leaving  four  branches. 
The  seventh  year  the  remaining  branch  is  cut  off 
that  was  left  the  fifth  year,  and  a  sprout  left  to 
grow  in  its  place.  Now,  these  two  branches  will 
have  one  sprout  two  years  old  and  one  four,  grow- 
ing. This  year  the  older  sprout  will  produce  a  large 
crop.  The  eighth  year  the  two  remaining  large 
limbs  are  removed  and  a  new  sprout  started.  The 
ninth  year  the  two  oldest  sprouts  are  removed,  and 
the  same  process  repeated  year  after  year  ;  and  by 
so  doing  there  is  no  bearing  wood  over  four  years 
old,  and  in  each  case  the  tops  are  not  taken  off  until 
the  second  year.  In  this  valley  the  larger  portion 
of  Moorparks  have  a  light  crop.  If  one-third  or 
one-half  of  the  old  wood  is  taken  off  after  blooming, 
later  blooms  will  be  forced  out,  and  three  or  four 
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weeks  later  the  trees  will  bloom  again  and  produce 
a  very  good  crop  ;  whereas,  if  some  of  the  top  is  not 
taken  out,  but  few  blooms  will  appear  and  mature. 


FLORIST  AND  GARDENER. 

Musings  on  the  Mole. 

Notions  about  the  mole  are  various  and  observa- 
tions upon  its  habits  rather  rare.  Adeline  Knapp 
writes  for  the  Chronicle  some  things  about  the  mole 
which  will  be  new  to  some  of  our  horticultural  read- 
ers. 

The  Mole  in  Sight. — As  I  emerged  the  other  day 
from  a  deep  canyon  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  some 
little  burrowing  animal  disappearing  into  the  mouth 
of  his  nest  in  a  sunny  bank.  I  paused  to  examine 
the  opening,  and  presently  a  soft,  grayish-brown 
head,  with  a  sharp  nose  and  mouselike  ears,  was 
thrust  cautiously  forward.  For  a  moment  I  thought 
the  creature  must  be  a  gopher,  and  looked  to  see  the 
head  disappear  the  instant  its  owner  caught  sight 
of  me.  Another  glance,  however,  showed  me  that 
it  was  no  gopher.  Then,  as  the  animal  showed  no 
signs  of  fear,  I  had  plenty  of  time  to  examine  and 
identify  our  little  friend,  the  mole.  I  stood  per- 
fectly still,  and  it  was  evident  that  my  brother  in  fur 
was  unaware  of  my  presence.  I  had  a  certain  curi- 
ous feeling  as  of  taking  advantage  of  his  infirmity, 
as  I  bent  over  the  hole,  so  I  spoke  to  the  little  fellow, 
but  although  he  started  at  the  sound  of  my  voice  he 
did  not  flee,  even  when  I  remonstrated  with  him  for 
his  rashness,  warning  him  that  he  might  easily  find 
such  confidence  in  the  human  race  sadly  misplaced. 
"  We  are  not  always  to  be  trusted,"  I  said  to  him. 
"At  this  very  moment  I  am  thinking  how  perfectly 
easy  it  would  be  to  catch  you,  and  wondering  what  I 
should  do  with  you  if  I  should  happen  to  yield  to  the 
universal  human  impulse  to  take  possession  of  what- 
ever comes  within  reach."  For  answer  he  advanced 
directly  toward  me,  his  funny  little  forefeet  turning 
outward  in  the  queerest  fashion  as  he  progressed. 
Within  a  few  inches  of  my  foot  he  turned  and 
scrambled  around  the  stems  of  a  wild  rose  bush 
growing  close  at  hand.  He  darted  here  and  there 
through  the  tall  grass  in  search  of  something,  insects 
in  all  probability,  which,  as  fast  as  found,  were 
eagerly  devoured.  The  creature  must  have  been 
hungry  indeed  to  venture  so  far  from  home. 

Action  Above  Ground. — It  was  wonderful  to  watch 
him,  as  be  moved  about  with  as  much  certainty  and 
precision  as  though  he  saw  everything  around  him. 
He  must  have  been  a  full  yard  from  the  entrance 
to  his  castle  when,  to  see  what  he  would  do  I  stamped 
upon  the  ground.  Instantly  he  rushed  backward 
through  the  grass  around  the  stems  of  the  rosebush, 
and  still  traveling  backward,  plunged  unerringly 
into  his  hole.  To  perform  this  feat  the  blind  animal 
made  two  sharp  turns,  and  came  by  the  shortest, 
most  direct  route,  to  the  desired  spot.  It  was  a 
wonderful  exhibition  of  development  of  the  sense  of 
touch — for  it  must  have  been  touch  that  guided 
him — and  I  stood  in  rapt  admiration  until  he  appeared 
again.  This  time  he  was  cautious  and  did  not  ven- 
ture his  full  length  from  his  front  door,  Taking  a 
long  stick,  I  touched  him  gently.  He  started,  but  I 
did  not  retreat.  In  fact,  to  my  great  astonishment, 
settled  quietly  down  and  gave  himself  up  to  the 
enjoyment  of  a  thorough  scratching,  which  I  pro- 
ceeded to  give  him  with  the  slender  stick.  No  pussy- 
cat by  the  fireside  ever  showed  more  pleasure  in  a 
friendly  rubbing  than  did  this  pretty  little  chap  on 
the  bank.  He  turned  his  head  from  side  to  side, 
stretched  it  upward,  showing  that,  appearances  to 
the  contrary,  he  really  possessed  a  neck,  and  did 
everything  but  purr  in  attestation  of  his  delight. 
Reckless  as  he  seemed,  however,  he  was  not  off 
guard.  Whenever  I  left  off  rubbing  and  advanced 
the  point  of  the  stick  toward  his  nose,  he  seized  it 
savagely,  ready  to  fight  the  moment  any  tangible 
foe  presented  itself.  It  was  an  easy  matter  to  re- 
strain my  impulse  to  pick  him  up  when  I  noted  the 
the  ferocity  with  which  he  bit  at  the  stick. 

The  common  mole  is  really,  despite  the  meekness 
and  harmlessness  of  his  appearance,  a  most  ferocious 
and  bloodthirsty  creature.  It  will  fight  on  the 
slightest  provocation,  and  when  two  of  them  engage 
in  combat  there  is  seldom  a  victor  left  to  carry  the 
tale  back  to  moledom. 

The  Mole's  Eyes. — It  is  not  true  that  the  mole  has  no 
eyes.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  one  on  the  bank  not 
only  had  eyes,  but  that  the  sun  was  hurting  them. 
Their  location  in  the  fur  about  his  head  was  plainly 
to  be  seen,  and  one  of  them  seemed  to  exude  a  little 
moisture,  as  though  the  sun's  rays  were  a  little  too 
strong  for  it.  The  creature  has  loved  darkness 
rather  than  light,  until  as  we  all  shall,  sooner  or 
later,  it  has  secured  what  it  loves  most.  It  still  has 
remaining  the  rudiments  of  eyes,  and  can  probably 
distinguish  night  from  day,  but  it  cannot  see.  Sight 
would  avail  it  not  at  all  in  the  pursuit  of  its  prey. 
What  need  has  he  of  sight,  whose  hearing  is  so  keen 
that  he  can  hear  the  stirring  of  an  earth  worm, 
under  ground,  and  whose  scent  is  so  fine  that  he  can 
follow  the  creature  through  all  its  burrowing? 
What  his  sense  of  touch  must  be  I  could  judge  from 
the  ease  with  which  he  found  the  entrance  to  his 
home, 
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Preserving  Our  Forests. 


W.  E.  Wilsib,  President  Ojai  Valley  Farmers'  Club,  at  tUe 
Los  Angeles  Farmers'  Institute. 

One  of  the  favored  spots  of  Ventura  county  is  the 
famous  Ojai  valley.  I  represent  a  small  club  in  this 
little  valley,  and  am  chosen  to  present  the  seemingly 
small  subject  of  forest  preservation  at  this  meeting. 
When  apparently  there  are  no  forests  within  500 
miles  of  us,  it  would  seem  the  height  of  folly  to  take 
valuable  time  to  discuss  a  subject  so  foreign  to  our 
interests.  But  may  it  not  have  a  redeeming  fea- 
ture ?  It  may,  upon  investigation,  prove  to  be  a 
larger  subject  than  at  first  thought  it  appears.  The 
measly  brush  that  covers  our  mountain  slopes  are  our 
forests;  the  greasewood  and  the  manzanita,  the  lilac 
and  the  sage  brush,  the  scrubby  oak  and  the  tower- 
ing pines. 

This  question  of  forest  preservation  conserves  our 
water  supply.  It  is  a  question  that  directly  inter- 
ests more  people  in  southern  California  than  any 
that  has  been  discussed  during  this  institute.  It  is 
a  question  that  every  man,  in  whatever  branch  of 
industry  he  may  be  employed,  should  carefully 
study;  every  water  company,  every  power  company, 
every  railroad  company — in  fact,  everybody  in  south- 
ern California — should  stop  and  ask  themselves  this 
question,  for  it  is  of  vital  importance  to  our  interests 
here. 

Nature's  Reservoirs. — Whence  comes  this  water 
with  which  we  are  supplied  during  our  long  dry  sea- 
sons ?  Usually,  the  people  get  their  water  from  the 
water  company  and  it  from  the  mountain  streams. 
But  where  is  its  source  of  supply  ?  Nature's  reser- 
voir. Our  forests  are  the  cover  to  this.  Above  and 
around  our  beautiful  valleys  are  high  mountains, 
whose  slopes  are  covered  with  a  thick  forest  growth 
which  shades  the  surface  and  whose  fallen  leaves  and 
twigs  form  a  thick,  soft  blanket  covering,  which 
takes  up  the  moisture  as  it  falls  and  retards  evap- 
oration thereafter.  Nature  has  given  us  this  reser- 
voir, furnished  the  water  and  expects  us  to  keep  it 
in  repair.  For  years,  while  the  country  was  settling 
up,  this  reservoir  furnished  such  an  abundant  supply 
of  water  that  the  people  failed  to  properly  guard  it, 
until  now,  when  we  need  more  and  examine  our  res- 
ervoir, we  find  it  has  a  leak.  It  doesn't  hold  water 
as  it  once  did. 

Why  the  Reservoir  Fails. — This  leak  is  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  forest  growth,  the  lifting,  as  it  were,  of 
this  blanket  covering  of  leaves  and  mould  from  the 
surface  of  the  mountain  slopes,  thus  allowing  the 
moisture  as  it  falls  to  run  off  rapidly,  washing  great 
ravines,  etc.,  as  it  comes  tumbling  down  the  moun- 
tain sides  to  join  neighboring  waters  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  property,  as  it  rushes  madly  on  into  the  sea, 
when  it  should  have  been  retained  in  this  mountain 
reservoir  to  be  drawn  from  as  it  was  needed  during 
our  long  dry  seasons. 

This  destruction  is  caused  by  negligence,  careless- 
ness and  recklessness  on  the  part  of  the  people. 
These  mountains  are  ours,  and  it  is  for  us  to  say 
whether  this  destruction  shall  go  on  or  whether  this 
forest  growth  shall  be  preserved. 

We  allow  sheep  to  range  over  our  mountain  slopes, 
ranging  from  place  to  place,  destroying  young  herb- 
age and  seedlings,  and,  by  the  trampling  of  their 
sharp  hoofs,  the  surface  of  the  ground  <s  soon  changed 
so  no  seed  can  germinate.  Then  comes  the  irrespon- 
sible herder  and  burns  the  mountain  sides,  that  the 
sheep  may  have  young  shoots  to  browse  upon  the 
following  season.  Thus  the  forest  is  soon  doomed  to 
destruction.  It  is  gross  negligence  on  the  part  of 
the  people  to  allow  this.  Not  that  the  business  is 
illegitimate  as  such,  but,  carried  on  as  it  is,  it  is  in- 
compatible with  all  the  other  interests  which  the 
foremost  may  subserve;  just  as  the  proverbial  incom- 
patibility of  the  goat  and  the  garden,  so  is  the  grow- 
ing of  wood  and  wool  on  the  same  ground. 

Through  indifference,  we  allow  fires  to  burn  all 
over  our  mountain  sides  with  but  a  passing  thought, 
and  no  care  as  to  the  consequences.  Reckless  camp- 
ers and  hunters  burn  many  thousand  acres  of  forest 
cover  of  our  mountains  annually.  The  great  water- 
sheds of  southern  California  are  fast  becoming  de- 
nuded of  their  forest  cover,  and,  if  it  is  not  stopped, 
our  water  supply  is  in  danger  of  becoming  materially 
less. 

■  Forest  Reservations. — This  leak  must  be  stopped. 
The  Government  has  seen  this,  and  Congress  has  al- 
ready passed  an  act  providing  for  the  setting  apart 
of  portions  of  the  public  domain  in  forest  reserva- 
tions, to  the  end  that  this  forest  cover  may  be  .pre- 
served. 

I  quote  from  B.  E,  Fernow,  chief  of  the  division  of 
forestry  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  who,  in  a 
pamphlet  entitled  "The  Fore6t  Reservation  Policy," 
says:  "  The  forest  and  brush  cover  of  the  mountains 
in  the  country  west  of  one  hundredth  meridian  oc- 
cupies a  small  portion  of  the  total  area,  probably 
not  more  than  35  per  cent.  The  timber  -  of  useful 
kinds  occupies  hardly  15  per  cent  of  the  whole.  The 


distribution  and  character  of  this  growth  is  ex- 
tremely variable,  from  the  chapparal  and  stunted 
growth  of  southern  California  and  the  open  pine  and 
cedar  and  spruce  of  the  lower  Rocky  mountains  to 
the  magnificent  world-famed  giants  of  the  Sierras 
and  the  dense  unmatched  forest  growth  of  the  Cas- 
cade and  the  Coast  range  in  northern  Oregon  and 
Washington.  Corresponding  to  the  difference  in  dis- 
tribution and  development  of  forest  growth,  the  cli- 
mate varies,  especially  with  reference  to  moisture 
conditions.  The  northwestern  portion  of  the  Pacific 
coast  has  an  abundance  of  rainfall  and  high  relative 
humidity;  the  southern  portion  and  lower  Rocky 
mountains  are  more  or  less  arid.  In  either  section  a 
forest  cover  of  the  higher  elevations  and  slopes  is 
needful;  in  the  one  case  to  hold  back  the  snow  and 
rain  water  from  inundating  the  agricultural  lands 
below,  in  the  other  to  preserve  the  scanty  water 
supply  by  impeding  evaporation." 

The  Government  is  ready  and  willing  to  help  us  in 
this  matter.  Let  us  have  set  aside  as  a  forest  re- 
serve the  mountain  portions  of  southern  California. 
It  will  be  done  for  the  asking.  It  looks  like  a  big 
thing  to  ask  for,  but  let  us  ask  great  things  and  ex- 
pect great  things.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  if  a  per- 
son really  would  make  up  his  mind  to  do  a  certain 
thing  he  could  do  it.  If  the  people  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia really  made  up  their  minds  that  they  want  the 
forest  growth  preserved  on  their  higher  mountain 
slopes,  they  can  have  it.  All  they  have  to  do  is  to 
say  that  they  want  it,  and  they  will  get  it,  for  the 
department  already  recognizes  the  necessity  for  it. 
There  is  only  one  man  it  would  hurt  and  that  is  the 
sheep  herder,  and  it  would  be  far  cheaper  to  give 
him  a  pension  and  let  him  retire  to  some  quiet  coun- 
try town,  there  to  spend  the  balance  of  his  days  in 
peace  and  plenty,  than  to  give  him  free  access  to  our 
mountain  reservoir,  and  there,  thsough  recklessness, 
destroy  what  Nature  intended  for  the  people. 


SHEEP  AND  WOOL. 


The  Future  of  the  Sheep. 

There  has  just  been  held  at  The  Dalles,  in  Oregon, 
a  convention  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  Woolgrowers' 
Association,  which,  according  to  the  Oregonian,  is 
the  figst  of  the  kind  ever  held  in  that  section  of  the 
country,  and  the  sheepmen  showed  their  interest  by 
attending  in  large  numbers.  Prominent  woolgrow- 
ers from  all  over  the  Northwest  were  among  the 
delegates.  The  unanimous  sentiment  seemed  to  be 
that  such  an  organization  can  accomplish  a  great 
deal  toward  smoothing  the  paths  of  sheepgrowers. 

A  leading  addi-ess  was  delivered  by  W.  P.  Ander- 
son of  the  Chicago  Stock  Yards,  which  will  be  read 
with  much  interest  by  California  woolgrowers  : 

An  Important  Situation. — There  never  has  b^en  a 
period  in  the  history  of  this  nation  when  more 
serious  consideration  should  be  given  intelligent 
sheep  growing.  Of  course,  the  paramount  question 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest  is  that  of  proper  forage 
plants.  It  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that  Oregon 
must  sooner  or  later  cultivate  its  sheep  pasturage 
to  keep  pace  with  the  times.  This  subject,  no  doubt, 
will  be  fully  covered  at  this  meeting  by  your  agri- 
cultural college  people,  who,  judging  by  the  exhibit 
that  was  made  at  the  recent  live  stock  meeting  at 
Pendleton,  are  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  this 
question,  and  with  them  the  successful  sheepgrower 
must  co-operate. 

The  almost  universal  custom  which  now  obtains 
of  determining  the  value  of  sheep  by  weight,  instead 
of  by  the  head,  is  a  great  incentive  for  the  use  of 
nitrogenous  grasses  to  preserve  the  lamb  flesh  and 
fat  with  the  growth  of  the  animal. 

Western  Sheep  in  Chicago. — In  order  to  give  you  a 
practical  idea  of  how  Western  sheep  appear  on  the 
Chicago  market,  which  is  acknowledged  to  be  the 
greatest  mutton  and  wool  market  in  the  world,  I 
quote  from  the  bulletin  issued  by  the  Colorado  Agri- 
cultural College,  setting  forth  the  different  kinds  of 
Western  sheep  fed  in  Colorado,  which  fairly  well 
reflects  the  kind  which  comes  to  the  market  from 
the  West  through  other  channels.  There  were  about 
300,000  of  these  lambs  on  feed  in  Colorado  during 
the  present  winter,  and  while  they  are  only  a  drop 
in  the  bucket,  compared  as  a  whole,  they  are  largely 
in  evidence  as  to  what  thrifty  communities  can  do  by 
intelligent  co-operation  with  experiment  stations, 
such  as  the  O.  R.  &  N.  Co.  is  endeavoring  to  pro- 
mote in  aiding  in  institute  work  in  this  State,  and 
encouraging  the  live  stock  producer  to  organize  for 
the  purpose  of  disseminating  useful  information  in 
the  furtherance  of  their  mutual  interests. 

The  Old  Mexican. Sheep. — The  Old  Mexican  sheep 
have  been  bred  with  scarcely  any  outcross,  and  are 
a  very  distinctly  -  marked  breed.  They  have  long 
-  legs,  a  long,  thin  body,  not  very  deep,  small,  rather 
.long  neck,  and.a  long,  thin.  head,. carried  .high.  .  The 
-.wool  is-  fine. and  tb.hr.. -To  the:eye  'they  appear  almost 
.wor.tbless-as  a  mutton.sheep,  and  of  still  less  value 
for  wool.  Their  good  points  are:  They  are  hardy, 
excellent  travelers,  will  keep  in  good  condition,  on 
the  poorest  and  dryest  of  ranges,  are  fairly  prolific, 


and  can  be  herded  in  bunches  of  almost  any  size. 
They  fatten  easily,  though  never  looking  plump  and 
fat  iike  the  Northern  sheep.  When  they  reach  the 
Chicago  market,  if  in  good  condition,  they  outsell  all 
other  sheep,  for  they  shrink  very  little  in  dressing. 
The  meat  has  an  excellent  flavor,  and  the  hide  is  so 
thin,  firm  and  soft  as  to  command  the  highest  price. 
A  well-fattened  bunch  of  Mexican  lambs  will  weigh 
on  the  Chicago  market  75  to  81  pounds.  Yearlings, 
ewes,  and  old  wethers  of  this  breed  are  in  good  con- 
dition if  they  weigh  90  pounds  in  Chicago. 

Neiv  Mexico  Sheep. — These  original  Mexican  sheep 
have  been  largely  graded  with  Merino  rams  in  New 
Mexico  and  southern  Colorado,  and  for  some  years 
were  run  there  as  grade  Merinos  for  wool.  They 
have  not  the  thick,  wrinkly  fleece  of  the  typical 
Merino,  and  show  decidedly  their  Mexican  origin, 
being  intermediate  in  length  of  leg,  body,  neck  and 
head,  between  the  true  Merino  and  the  Mexican. 
They  are  a  small-bodied,  quick-maturing  sheep,  and, 
although  never  growing  very  large,  they  get  very 
fat.  It  takes  them  longer  to  fatten  than  the  better 
bred  sheep.  Never  less  than  five,  and  usually  six, 
months  elapse  from  the  time  they  are  put  on  food 
until  they  go  to  the  market. 

The  bunches  of  lambs  brought  from  New  Mexico 
run  quite  even  in  size  and  appearance.  They  are 
kept  under  the  same  condition,  and  but  few  of  the 
flocks  have  as  yet  been  topped  with  mutton  breeds 
so  as  to  present  any  great  variation  from  the  gen- 
eral type.  When  brought  to  Colorado  in  the  fall, 
about  the  first  of  November,  the  lambs  weigh,  in 
bunches,  from  48  to  53  pounds.  When  shipped  to 
Chicago,  in  May,  they  weigh  from  80  to  84  pounds. 
Their  frames  are  not  much  larger  than  in  the  fall, 
but  the  body  is  much  deeper,  almost  touching  the 
ground,  and  they  are  almost  as  thick  through,  mak- 
ing them  very  plump.  They  easily  command  the 
highest  prices  on  the  Chicago  market  for  the  same 
reasons  as  the  Mexican  sheep. 

Merinos. — Until  within  a  few  years  ago  nearly  all 
the  sheep  of  Colorado,  Wyoming,  Utah  and  Idaho 
were  straight  Merino  sheep,  bred  for  the  most  part 
from  Merinos  brought  brom  the  East.  Some  flocks 
originated  from  the  Mexican  or  New  Mexican  sheep, 
but  they  were  crossed  so  many  times  with  such 
thoroughbred  Merino  rams  as  to  lose  the  character- 
istics of  the  Southern  sheep.  So  long  as  these  flocks 
were  used  for  wool  they  were  carefully  bred  by  pur- 
chasing high-priced  rams  from  the  East.  As  the 
price  of  wool  fell,  the  profits  decreased  until  some 
seven  or  eight  years  ago  a  point  was  reached  where 
the  sheep  for  mere  wool  ceased  to  be  profitable. 
Many  flocks  were  sold  and  those  sheep  men  that 
continued  in  the  business  turned  their  attention  to 
wool  and  mutton.  Many  of  them  still  continue  to 
use  Merino  rams,  but  the  number  of  these  flocks  is 
constantly  decreasing.  Especially  from  Wyoming 
westward,  the  use  of  rams  of  the  mutton  breeds  has 
become  almost  universal.  These  Merino  flocks  from 
the  North  retain  the  thick  fleece  of  the  original 
Merino,  since  the  climate  is  not  hot  enough  to  thin 
out  the  fleece,  as  it  does  in  New  Mexico  and  Texas. 
Most  of  the  wrinkles  disappear,  but  a  few  remain 
around  the  shoulders,  and  the  face  has  the  Merino 
color  distinct,  they  being  thus  easily  distinguished 
from  the  Southern  sheep,  which  have  no  wrinkles 
and  very  thin  wool  around  the  head.  The  lambs  are 
short-legged  and  consequently  not  as  good  travelers 
as  the  Southern  sheep  ;  nor  do  they  need  to  be,  for 
the  Wyoming  ranges  will  average  much  better  than 
the  New  Mexican.  The  lambs  appear  larger  than 
the  New  Mexican,  but  will  not  weigh  quite  as  much. 
From  42  to  47  pounds  is  an  average  weight  on  De- 
cember 1.  They  grow  a  little  more  rapidly  when 
put  on  feed  than  Southern  sheep,  and  will  stand  a 
little  heavier  feeding.  In  May  they  will  weigh  in 
Chicago  just  about  the  same  as  the  Southern  lambs, 
and  although  the  price  is  hardly  lower  thau  for 
Southern  lambs,  yet,  if  equal  bunches  were  put  on 
the  market  together,  the  Southern  would  more  rap- 
idly find  a  purchaser.  The  ewes,  yearling  wethers 
and  older  wethers  of  the  Merino  are  heavier  than 
those  of  the  Southern  sheep.  Yearling  wethers  in 
December  should  weigh  from  80  to  90  pounds  ;  old 
wethers  occasionally  go  over  100  pounds.  Tbey  fat- 
ten more  quickly  than  the  lambs — much  more  quickly 
than  the  Southern  lambs.  Four  months'  feeding  is 
always  sufficient,  and  many  bunches  will  be  ready 
for  market  after  three  months.  They  should  weigh 
in  Chicago  from  115  to  125  pounds. 

Mutton  Sheep.  --There  are  practically  no  flocks  of 
pure  mutton  sheep  on  the  range.  All  the  so-called 
mutton  flocks  have  come  'rom  using  pure-bred  rams 
on  the  original  flocks.  These  crosses  have  usually 
been  mixed,  that  is,  a  ram  of  one  breed  has  been 
used  for  two  or  three  years  and  a  change  made  to  an- 
other breed.  This  prevents  in-breeding,  and  is  con- 
sidered by  some  to  make  a  larger  and  a  hardier 
sheep.  The  Western  lambs  fed  at  the  State  Agri- 
cultural College  of  Colorado  in  1895  were  sired  by  a 
Cotswold  ram  out  of  ewes  that  had  one  Southdown 
and  two. Shropshire  crosses  on  the  original  Merino, 
and  they  are  supposed  to  be  out  of  the  finest  bunch 
of  sheep  \  on  the  whole  Western  range.  The' Cots- 
wolds  have  the  largest  frames  of  any  of  the  muttou 
breeds  ;  but  if  much  of  this  blood  is  used  it  gives  too 
large  legs  and  too  coarse  bones  for  the  best  and  most 
rapid  fattening,  and  the  sheep  do  not  command  the 
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best  prices  on  the  Chicago  market.  If  one  breed 
only  is  used,  it  is  probable  that  the  Shropshire  comes 
the  nearest  to  filling  the  demand.  Great  pains  have 
to  be  taken  not  to  get  too  far  from  the  original 
Merino  blood,  lest  the  sheep  do  not  do  well  on  the 
range.  Pure  bred  Shropshires,  Cotswolds  or  South- 
downs  do  their  best  in  flocks  of  less  than  100,  and 
cannot  be  profitably  run  in  bunches  of  more  than 
200.  A  mixture  of  a  small  percentage  of  Merino 
blood  gives  them  better  grazing  habits  and  enables 
them  to  be  run  in  flocks  of  even  5000.  It  is  not 
profitable  to  range  sheep  in  flocks  of  less  than  1000. 

Again  reverting  to  the  marketing  of  sheep,  it  is 
incumbent  on  every  shipper  of  sheep  to  study  the 
railway  system  engaged  in  their  transportation.  To 
avoid  flooding  the  markets,  relay  feeding  stations 
are  provided  by  each  of  the  great  railway  systems 
centering  in  Chicago,  at  which  sheep  can  be  stopped 
and  fed  within  a  few  hours'  call,  which  enables  the 
shippers  and  commission  men  to  lay  them  out  or  call 
them  in  at  will,  in  compliance  with  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand. 

STOCK  LAMBS  FROM  THE  WEST. 

At  the  same  convention  John  A.  Craig  of  the  Towa 
experiment  station  made  an  address  on  the  sheep 
market,  in  which  he  sketched  the  place  of  the  far 
West  in  the  production  of  stock  for  Eastern  feeders  : 

Western  Opportunities. — The  market  for  the  lamb 
is  in  the  East,  the  feed  to  make  the  lamb  fat  is  in 
the  Central  States,  and  you  in  these  Northwestern 
States  have  ideal  conditions  for  the  production  of 
the  lamb  up  to  the  time  it  is  to  be  fattened. 

In  describing  the  outlook  for  the  Western  market, 
1  cannot  do  better  than  give  my  own  experience  in 
feeding  lambs.  One  thing  that  has  been  indellibly 
impressed  on  my  mind  as  a  result  of  my  experience 
is  that  to  bring  the  best  price  in  the  Chicago  market 
the  lambs  should  be  fat  at  a  weight  of  about  100 
pounds.  The  first  carload  I  followed  to  Chicago 
were  bought  in  northern  Wisconsin,  and  I  bought 
them  of  a  dealer  who  thought  they  were  ready  for 
market.  He  fed  them  twelve  wee*ks  and  put  them 
on  the  market.  They  sold  for  10  cents  per  hundred 
under  the  top  price,  and  I  was  told  they  should  have 
been  fed  two  weeks-  longer.  The  next  lot  were  fed 
fourteen  weeks  and  they  topped  the  market.  The 
lambs  of  this  weight  sell  so  well  because  they  dress 
well  and  furnish  the  size  of  cuts  that  are  desired. 
That  is  why  the  Western  lambs  sell  well  on  the  Chi- 
cago market.  They  dress  well  because  the  stomach 
and  entrails  are  very  small.  The  Western  lamb,  fed 
as  in  Iowa,  will  outsell  the  native  lamb,  and  we  like 
to  feed  them  because  they  are  thrifty.  The  question 
as  to  where  the  Iowa  farmer  or  the  feeder  in  the 
Central  States  will  get  his  feeding  stock  is  one  of 
importance.  This  winter  at  the  Iowa  station  we 
fed  Mexican  lambs,  and  they  finished  well,  but  from 
an  observation  of  these  lambs  at  Port  Collins,  and 
from  an  inspection  of  the  lambs  from  the  Northwest- 
ern States  at  the  St.  Paul  feeding  yards,  it  has 
appeared  to  me  that  the  Northwestern  lambs  are 
better  bred  and  better  feeders.  They  seem  to  fat- 
ten quicker,  a  statement  borne  out  by  the  fact  that 
the  lambs  at  St.  Paul  were  nearly  all  marketed 
before  the  Colorado  lambs  began  to  go  to  market. 

The.  Wont  Outlook. — In  regard  to  the  wool  market, 
conditions  are  more  uncertain  than  in  the  mutton 
market.  The  wool  market  depends  so  much  on 
fashion  that  it  always  will  be  more  or  less  uncertain. 
It  is  the  cloth  we  wear  that  determines  the  demand 
for  the  wool  we  have  '  to  sell.  The  wool  most  in  de- 
mand at  the  time — and  it  has  been  so  for  the  past 
ten  years — is  a  medium  combing  wool.  To  make 
plain  the  meaning  of  this  trade  term,  let  me  review 
the  kinds,  classes  and  grades  of  wool  that  the  Chi- 
cago market  recognizes. 

When  a  sack  of  wool  goes  into  the  market  it  is 
first  determined  whether  it  is  domestic  or  territory. 
A  domestic  wool  is  clean  and  bright ;  a  territory 
wool  dirty  and  discolored.  It  is  then  arranged  in  a 
class,  either  clothing,  delaine  or  combing.  A  cloth- 
ing wool  is  one  that  is  under  2  inches  in  the  length 
of  its  fiber.  The  fiber  may  be  longer,  but  if  it  is 
unsound  it  passes  into  a  clothing  class  and  drops  3 
or  4  cents  per  pound.  Delaine  wool  is  from  2  to  3 
inches  long,  and  combing  wool  is  over  3  inches  long 
and  sound  and  strong. 

The  condition  of  the  wool  market  is  such  at  this 
time  that  the  best  sheep  for  mutton  also  brings 
more  for  its  fleece.  The  sheep  that  produces  a  lamb 
that  is  smooth  and  fat  at  100  pounds,  and  also  yields 
a  dense  fleece  that  is  fine,  strong  and  about  3  inches 
long,  is  the  one  that  produces  the  wool  and  the  mut- 
ton that  top  the  market. 


THE  DAIRY. 

The  Evil  of  Poor  Cows. 

The  dairy  in  California,  as  in  other  States,  is  re- 
stricted in  progress  and  prosperity  by  two  great 
evils.  One  is  shiftless  and  ignorant  men,  and  the 
other  is  poor  cows.  If  dairymen  were  more  wise  and 
energetic  there  would  be  no  poor  cows,  so,  after  all, 
the  cow  is  not  to  blame.  But  it  is  safer  to  abuse  a 
cow  than  a  man,  so  we  will  take  that  route.  We 


have  preached  many  a  sermon  on  this  text  in  the 
Rural,  and  probably  it  is  not  the  Rural  reader  who 
needs  the  exhortation,  but  rather  the  man  who  does 
not  read.  Him  we  can  only  reach  indirectly,  but 
here  is  a  shot  for  him  anyway. 

Worthlessness  of  a  Poor  Coiv.—At  the  twenty-sixth 
annual  convention  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Dairymen's 
Association  President  Burcherd  delivered  a  very  in- 
teresting address,  and  among  other  things  said: 
What  dairymen  need  most  is  a  realizing  sense  of  the 
worse  than  utter  worthlessness  of  a  poor  cow.  It  is 
quite  within  the  truth  to  say  that  one-third  of  all  the 
cows  in  this  State  kept  by  men  who  profess  to  be 
dairymen  do  not  pay  for  their  board  and  cannot  be 
made  to  pay,  and  are  consequently  kept  at  a  loss; 
that  another  third  do  not  more  than  pay  for  their 
own  keeping  and  make  good  this  loss,  which  means 
that  two  thirds  of  all  the  cows  kept  return  no  profit 
whatever,  and  that  only  the  remaining  third  are 
genuine  profit  makers.  This  division  into  thirds 
may  not  be  liberally  exact,  but  it  at  least  illustrates 
in  no  exaggerated  form  the  cow  end  of  the  dairy 
problem  which  confronts  us  to-day. 

What  Should  a  Cow  Yield  ? — The  cow  that  does  not 
yield  4000  pounds  of  milk  in  a  year  is  not  worth 
keeping.  What  is  the  average  yield  per  cow  in  these 
lake  shore  counties  ?  I  am  sure  it  is  not  4000  pounds. 
There  may  be  a  goodly  number  which  yield  more  than 
this,  but  this  is  only  saying,  in  another  way,  that 
there  must  be  many  which  yield  less.  Somebody 
owns  and  feeds  these  poor,  worthless — yes,  worse 
than  worthless — cows.  Who  is  it '(  I  can't  tell  you 
his  name,  but  I  can  give  you  some  of  his  symptoms. 
He  is  usually  more  or  less  in  debt,  and  seldom  or 
never  has  a  dollar  in  his  pocket  that  he  can  right- 
fully call  bis  own;  he  works  hard,  and  so  do  his  wife 
and  children,  rising*before  it  is  light  in  summer,  as 
well  as  in  winter,  and  continuing  his  labor  long  after 
dark  at  night.  He  has  to  do  this  because  he  gets  no 
help  from  his  cows.  He  is  the  man  who  complains 
about  the  times,  and  the  low  prices  for  milk  and  but- 
ter and  cheese,  forgetful  of  the  fact  that  everything 
except  wages  has  declined  in  price  more  than  milk 
has.  He  is  the  man,  above  all  others,  who  cannot 
afford  to  keep  such  cows.  I  wish  he  might  be  here 
to-day  and  to  morrow  and  the  next  day  to  learn 
that  there  is  a  better  way,  to  gather  inspiration  and 
hope,  and  withal  courage  to  go  home  and  dispose  of 
those  profit-destroying  cows.  This  is  the  simple 
proposition:  A  man  may  be  keeping  three  cows  at  a 
loss,  whereas  by  disposing  of  one  the  other  two  will 
yield  him  a  profit.  And  if  they  don't,  let  him  dispose 
of  one  more,  always  ridding  himself  of  the  poorest. 
The  same  rule  will  apply  in  a  good  many  of  the 
larger  herds. 

Pruning  the  Dairy. — There  isn't  a  dairyman  that 
does  not  have  some  idea  that  he  must  prune  his  fruit 
trees  and  berry  bushes,  and  quite  frequently  dig  out 
or  cut  down  here  one  and  there  another,  because 
they  will  not  bear  fruit  to  his  satisfaction.  His 
dairy  herd  needs  pruning  quite  as  badly.  If  this 
convention  could  only  start  a  crusade  against  the 
poor  cow  and  get  people  aroused  so  they  would  cry 
out,  "Down  with  the  robbers!"  it  would  result  in 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  increase  in  annual 
net  profits. 

A  Forceful  Illustration. — I  wish  it  was  possible  for 
me  to  make  dairymen  realize  that  it  costs  money  to 
keep  a  cow,  or  money's  equivalent  in  labor,  and  pas- 
ture and  hay  and  grain.  It  is  a  common  saying 
among  farmers:  I  have  the  pasture,  or  the  hay  and 
the  oats  and  com,  and  I  may  as  well  feed  them  out, 
for  they  won't  bring  anything  if  I  take  them  to  mar- 
ket. This  is  all  very  well  if  they  would  feed  as  they 
sell,  only  to  such  animals  as  will  pay.  A  farmer 
does  not  sell  a  second  load  of  hay  or  grain  to  a 
stranger  who  when  buying  the  first  said,  "  I  will  pay 
you  next  week,"  but  at  the  appointed  time  says, 
"Go  to.  'Tis  true  I  had  your  hay  (or  your  grain,  as 
the  case  may  be),  but  I  do  not  intend  to  pay  you  for 
it ;  in  fact,  could  not  pay  if  I  wanted  to.  Please  sell 
me  another  load  on  the  same  terms."  He  would 
hunt  for  and  find  another  purchaser — some  one  who 
could  and  would  pay.  And  that  is  what  I  want  them 
to  do  with  cows — sell  only  to  such  as  can  and  will 
pay- 

Easy  To  Have  Good  Cows. — I  say,  in  all  candor,  and 
I  know  whereof  I  speak,  that  it  is  just  as  easy  to 
have  a  herd  of  cows  that  will  average  more  than  275 
pounds  of  butter  or  600  pounds  of  cheese  every 
twelve  months  as  it  is  to  have  one  that  will  average 
less  than  that.  If  a  man's  cows  do  not  bring  him  an 
average  of  $40  each  every  year,  even  at  last  year's 
prices,  he  has  only  himself  to  blame.  This  is  the 
minimum  that  should  be  tolerated,  and  when  once 
reached  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  go  above  it.  It 
is  the  first  step  that  counts,  especially  if  that  step  is 
in  the  right  direction.  Once  on  the  right  road  the 
way  is  neither  obscure  nor  difficult. 

Dairymen  in  every  State  and  Territory  in  the 
Union  have  more  than  doubled  the  average  produc- 
tion of  their  herd6.  No  one  who  reads  this  testi- 
mony can  for  a  moment  doubt  that  the  cow  power  of 
every  county  in  Wisconsin  could  be  increased  from 
50  to  100  per  cent  without  increasing  the  number  of 
cows  or  adding  anything  to  the  expense  of  feeding 
and  caring  for  them. 


THE  VETERINARIAN. 

Tuberculosis. 

Owing  to  the  wide  interest  in  this  disease,  we  con- 
tinue to  give  the  results  of  the  latest  investigations. 
A  farmers'  bulletin  of  the  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agricul- 
ture just  issued  says  that  tuberculosis  in  cattle  and 
other  animals  is  identical  with  the  disease  of  man 
commonly  known  as  consumption.  It  may  readily  be 
communicated  from  man  to  the  lower  animals,  and 
also  from  the  lower  animals  to  man.  In  the  latter 
case  the  infection  occurs  principally  through  the 
meat  and  milk  of  diseased  animals.  Cattle  are  ap- 
parently more  subject  to  the  disease  than  are  other 
farm  animals.  Statistics  on  this  subject,  although 
quite  variable  and  in  many  respects  unreliable,  show 
that  no  country  is  free  from  the  disease.  While  the 
prevalence  of  this  disease  both  in  the  human  species 
and  in  the  lower  animals  has  long  been  well  known, 
it  is  only  within  comparatively  recent  years  that 
there  has  been  found  in  the  so-called  tuberculin  test 
an  accurate  means  of  detecting  tuberculous  animals 
in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease.  This  test  has 
been  studied  by  a  large  number  of  stations,  and  its 
value  for  diagnosis  of  the  disease  has  been  firmly 
established.  The  importance  of  this  can  hardly  be 
overestimated  in  view  of  the  widespread  occurrence 
of  the  dreadful  disease  and  the  extreme  necessity  of 
reducing  its  ravages  by  destroying  as  far  as  possible 
all  sources  of  infection. 

Conditions  A  ffecting  the  Disease. — The  different  de- 
grees to  which  different  grades  or  classes  of  animals 
are  affected  has  recently  been  brought  out  by  inves- 
tigations by  the  experiment  station  in  Minnesota, 
where,  of  some  13  366  animals  subjected  to  the  tuber- 
culin test,  native  animals  were  found  to  be  diseased 
to  the  extent  of  7  8  per  cent,  high-grade  animals  to 
the  extent  of  10  8  percent,  pure  breds,  16  6  percent, 
farm  herds,  14  2  per  cent  (omitting  fifty-five  animals 
from  two  herds,  7  8  per  cent),  and  city  dairy  herds, 
10  4  per  cent.  The  animals  in  these  tests  were  also 
graded  with  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  stables 
in  which  they  were  kept,  with  the  result  of  showing 
that  stable  conditions  are  very  important.  Under 
good  stable  conditions  10  1  per  cent  (omitting  fifty- 
five  animals  in  two  herds,  6  8  per  cent)  was  affected; 
under  fair  conditions  of  stable,  7  28  per  cent,  and  un- 
der poor  conditions  of  stable,  19.1  per  cent.  Similar 
results  were  obtained  by  a  comparison  with  respect 
to  the  ventilation  of  stables,  9.5  per  cent  (omitting 
fifty-five  animals  in  two  herds,  5  per  cent)  being  af- 
fected in  well  ventilated,  6  16  per  cent  in  fairly  well 
ventilated,  and  16  6  per  cent  in  poorly  ventilated 
buildings.  In  general  these  results  are  about  what 
the  laws  of  health  would  lead  one  to  expect;  but  the 
existence  of  two  badly  infected  herds  where  the  con- 
ditions were  most  favorable  to  health  shows  that  the 
disease  may  prevail  even  where  a  very  considerable 
amount  of  care  is  taken  in  the  way  of  ventilation  and 
general  sanitary  condition  of  buildings.  Such  a 
prevalence  of  the  disease  is  doubtless  due  to  an  in- 
troduction of  diseased  animals — it  may  be  in  efforts 
to  improve  the  breed  of  stock — and  emphasizes  the 
fact  that  the  breeder  can  scarcely  be  too  careful  in 
introducing  animals  into  his  herd.  This  is  especially 
important  in  case  of  well  bred  animals,  which,  as 
shown  above,  for  various  reasons  seem  to  be  more 
predisposed  to  disease  than  ordinary  farm  animals. 

Calves  Rarely  Affected. — Statistics  have  been  gath- 
ered which  indicate  that  steers  and  bulls  are  less 
subject  to  the  disease  than  cows,  and  calves  less  than 
older  animals.  In  fact,  it  has  come  to  be  generally 
recognized  that  newly  born  animals  are  only  rarely 
affected  with  tuberculosis. 

In  this  connection  the  results  of  an  investigation  of 
twenty-seven  calves  from  tuberculous  cows  in  Minne- 
sota are  very  interesting.  Of  these  twenty-seven 
calves  one  died  soon  after  birth  and  was  found  to  be 
tuberculous,  and  two  others,  one  fed  by  sucking  the 
dam  and  the  other  on  sterilized  milk,  became  tuber- 
culous. The  rest  were  raised  on  milk  from  tested 
cows  and  upon  sterilized  milk,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
experiment  were,  as  shown  by  tuberculin  tests,  in  a 
sound  condition.  This  gives  a  little  over  11  per  cent 
of  tuberculous  calves  from  tuberculous  dams,  and  in 
only  one  case,  or  a  little  over  3.7  per  cent,  is  there 
evidence  of  infection  before  birth. 

In  European  experiments,  of  sixty-seven  calves 
fed  on  the  milk  of  untested  cows  nearly  40  per  cent 
became  tuberculous,  while  of  109  fed  on  milk  from 
tested  cows  less  than  19  per  cent  became  infected. 
In  a  later  experiment  with  seventy-eight  calves 
reared  on  milk  from  healthy  cows,  15  per  cent  be- 
came diseased. 

Significance  of  These  Facts. — These  experiments  en- 
courage the  hope  that  this  disease  may  be  gradually 
eliminated,  not  only  from  small  herds,  but  eventu- 
ally from  entire  countries  by  adopting  the  well-known 
method  In  which  herds  are  divided  into  groups  of 
diseased  and  healthy  animals  which  are  kept  sepa- 
rate from  one  another,  and  calves  from  diseased  ani- 
mals are  reared  on  sterilized  milk  or  on  milk  from 
healthy  cows, 
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You  will  lose  money 

If  you  have  a  Dairy  or  Creamery  and  do  not  use  i 

The  Best  Separator  on  the  Market, 

The  Improved  United  States  Separator. 

Send  for  catalogues  filled  with  testimonials. 
It  excels  all  others  in  Durability — Few  Repairs. 

Granville,  O.,  June  22.  1S97.  J 
Have  used  the  Improved  U.  S.  3  years,  have  bought  no  repairs,  does  as  good  j 
work  a--  at  lii^t.  J.  A.  McLAlN.  I 

Monticello,  Minn.,  June  15,  1897. 
During    years  the  Improved  U.  S.  has  not  missed  a  skimming,  running  morn- 
ing and  night,  sepaiating  the  milk  from  my  herd  of  22  cows.    Had  a  DeLaval, 
but  at  the  end  of  first  year  it  seemed  useless.  HENRY  WORTHING.  ■ 

Sheldon,  Vt.,  Aug.  7,  1S97. 
A  user,  after  four  years'  use,  says  :  "  Yes,  F.ureka  is  the  word — over  capacity 
—best  of  skimming— never  plays  off— the  Improved  U.  S.         J.  H.  RILEY. 

Morris,  N.  Y.,Junc  24,  1897. 
The  Improved  U.S.  runs  as  nicely  as  when  set  up  ;  years  ago.    I  could  make 
good  money  sltfmrfiitig  milk  from  the  Pel. aval  separator.  S.  A.  FOOT. 

Hobart,  N.  Y.,  June  14,  1897.  ■ 
The  Improved  U.  S.  is  as  good  to-day  as  four  years  ago.    There  is  nol  so 
good  a  separator  as  the  Improved  U.  S.  D.  P.  DIXON. 

Sun,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  31 ,  1807. 
After  7  vears'  use  the  Improved  U.  S.  runs  as  smooth  and  does  as  rood  work 
as  at  first.'  GEO.  &  II.  JORDAN. 

Whallonsburgh,  N.  Y..  Nov.  21;  1  •'■'07. 
I  run  an  Improved  U.  S.  2  years  and  it  did  not  cost  St.oo  for  repairs 

\V.  B.  ROSE,  Putter-Maker. 
Catalogues  free  on  application. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


Some  Uses  for  P&B  Paint: 


FOR  INSIDE  OF 

Water  Tanks 


—Roofs 


Water  Troughs    —Fence  Posts 


Barrels 


—Pipe 


WATER  PROOF— ACID  PROOF— PURE  AND  TASTELESS. 


WRITE  US  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO.,  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


OSBORNE  r/UfM 
IMPLEMENTS 
Sl/CCfcD 
wtm%E  OTHERS 
W  ML. 


\  The  large? t  complete  line  of  farm  ma^ninery  manufactured  by  any  smple  concern  In  the  world . 

i\  embraces  Osborne  Spring-  Tooth  Harrows,  Combination  Harrows, 
Adjustable  Peg-Tooth  Harrows,  Sulky  Spring-Tooth  Harrows, 

Columbia  Flexible  &  Reversible  Disc  Harrows,    Rival  Disc  Harrows, 
Columbia  Inclined  Corn  Harvester  A  Binder,       All-Steel  Tedders, 
l  Columbia  Mowers,  (1  &  2 -horse),  All -St eel  Self  Dump  Rakes, 

)  Columbia  Grain  Harvester  and  Binder,    All-Steel  Hand  Dump  Rakes, 
Columbia  Reaper,        Mo.  B  Reaper,        Horse  Hoe  Cultivators,  etc. 
Every  machine  is  fully  warranted  and  is  the  best  of  Its  class  that  can  be  produced  with 
good  material,  complete  equipment,  superior  skill  and  long  experience. 

The  Cut  here  shown  i,  y  25#R 

}  Is  that  of  our  Osborne  Spring-  Tooth  Harrow.  K    next       H  before 

f  Examine  the  cut.    You  will  see  that  by  aid  of  the  regulat-  N      week....  I  WOI#  huv 

Ing  levers,  the  teeth  may  beset  at  any  angle  de-  »  g  j»»  myr. 

sired,  to  run  deep  or  nhullow  or  to  swinu  en- 
tirely clear  of  the  grround,  to  free  the  harrow 
from  all  rubbish  orf  or  transportation.  The  real 
effectiveness  of  such  a  harrow  depends  on  the 

i  quality  of  the  teeth  and  the  way  they  are  at- 

Itached  to  the  frame,    The  teeth  are  of  the  best 

■  tempered  steel.    Look  hew  they  are  secured  to  I 

■the  bar:    they  curve  two-thirds  of  the  way 

f  around  and  are  securely  bolted.    No  breaking 
of  teeth  or  bolt  at  point  of  attachment. 

Uandy  Rook  on  Farm  and  House  FREE.         "^■CWSs?i4  \\""^^9&"^-'w *paL^i-—~=:^. 

D.M.  OSBORNE  &  CO.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


FARM  I 


CHAMPION 

Spray  and  Whitewash  Pump. 

This  cut  shows  our  Dew  spraying  pump,  the 
"Champion,"  and  Its  adaptability  to  the  work  for 
which  It  has  been  designed  As  will  be  seen  from 
the  Illustration,  the  pump  is  complete  and  strong. 
It  Is  perfectly  double-acting  and  has  a  brass-lined 
cylinder.  Tht*  mo  ion  of  the  piston  is  horizontal. 
The  leverage  Is  very  powerful,  and  the  movement 
easv  and  natural.  The  air  chamber  Is  large,  ad- 
mitting of  the  continuous  discharge  necessary  for 
good  and  thorough  spraying. 

Send  for  special  Circular  and  Prices. 

WOODIN    «fc  LITTLE. 

312  and  314  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


BAY   CITY    IRON  WORKS, 


F.  I.  MATTHEWS,  Prop. 

F.  X.  FISCHER'S 
PATENT  TAPER  BOILERS 

Are  the  Easiest  Steaming 
Straw  Burners  ™  ■  -1 "  #flrtvtii»  .  , 

New  and  Second-Hand  Ttreshing 
Engines  and  Boilers  a  Specialty. 

Old  Threshing  Engines  Repaired  and 
Mouuted  on  New  Boilers  at  Lowent  Prices. 

Extras  for  Rice,  and  Mitchell,  Fischer  and 
Ketcher  Engines  Furnished  at  Short  Notice. 

For  Circulars,  etc,  Address 

Bay  City  Iron  Works, 

521   THIRD  STREET,  OAKLAND,  CAL. 


This  is  a 


PLOW 


and  a 


Good 


One,  Too. 


Better 

WORK 
and 

MORE 

OF  IT 
than    any  other 
fool  ever  put 
into  the 
ground. 


California  Cutaway  Rotary  Reversible  Orchard  Plow. 


INTENSE  cultivation  Is  the  word.  The  California  Cutaway  leaves  the  lard  friable,  aerated  and  thor 
*  oughly  pulver  zed  at  ONE  operation,  ail  foul  stuff  being  tut  to  pieces  and  mixed  with  the  soil. 
Cuts  3o  In.  wide,  5  to  8  In.  deep.  Does  the  wor*  of  an  ordinary  plow,  harrow  and  pulverizer,  and  at  one- 
half  the  cost,   'lhe  tool  Itself  does  not  tost  much. 

Prices  on  Clark's  Cutaway  Reversible  Disc  Harrow  GREATLY  PEDrCEI).  The  Clark's 
Cutaway  Is  100%  better  and  25%  cheaper  than  any  other  disc  harrow.   Write  or  call. 

ALLISON,  NEFF  &  CO., 

2.22  mission  Street,  Stan  Francisco,  Ceil. 


Bean  Sum  P 


This  is  a  Pump  for  small  orchards,  at 
a  price  low  enough  for  any  one  who 
wants  an 

In  Every  Way  Good  Pump. 

They  are  made  in  two  sizes,  for  one  or 
two  sprays. 

The  Bean  Spray  Hosi  is  chemically 
prepared  and  will  withstand  corrosive 
washes. 

The  Bean  make  of  Nozzles,  four  dif- 
feient  kinds,  are  well  known. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 

BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO., 

LOS  GATOS,  CAL. 


WE  PAY  FREIGHT  to  your  station 

Wo  have  adopted  the  principle  of  selling  direct  to 
the  farmer,  paying  the  freight,  thereby  saving  him  all 
the  middle  man's  profit. 


ADVANCE  FENCE 

is  sold  at  a  price  that  makes  It  cheaper  khan  the  u.so 
ANY  HA\»  FENCE  MACHINE  MADE-.  Itist 


THAI  I  andtheSl'PERIOROFMANY 
I  "  MLL  woven  wire  fences  on  the  market. 


EQUAL 

nothing  sKiMPEl^'verVth'ing  the  BEW.^^^mmmmKmmmmmM 

Remember,  It's  sold  only  direct  to  the  farmer.  1J„« Eamaa  I*..  CI  MA  CI  n.M.ln  III 
Extra  Special  discount  and  circulars  FR  EE,  AOVailCB  rellCe  IiOm  0  I  Ulfl  OU,  KeOlia,  lilt 


When  you  buy  a  Water  Tank  get  one 
that  will  not  dry  out  and  shrink. 


TANKS! 

 TH 

Patent  Non-Shrinking  Water  Tank, 

The  only  one  suitable  for  dry,  hot  climates.  COSTS  BO  MORE  THAN  COMMON. 
Ask  your  dealer,  or  write  to 
PACIFIC  TANK  CO.,  Sole  manufacturers, 
City  Offices:  33  BE  ALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


Bobby's  Tool  Chest. 


They  gave  him  a  chest  full  of  wonderful  tools, 

when  he  got  to  be  six  years  old, 
And  he  made  up  his  mind  to  go  forth  in  the 

world  and  become  a  carpenter  bold. 
"I've  gimlets  and  saws,  and  hammers  and 

nails.  I've  jickplanes  and  awls,"  said  he. 
"  I've  rulers  and  screws.    How  can  I  refuse  a 

carpenter-man  for  to  bef " 

"The  first  thing  to  learn  is  to  hammer  a 
nail.''   And  he  got  his  hammer  and  tacks, 

And  he  hammered,  and  hammered,  and  ham- 
mered away,  till  he'd  used  up  a  half 
dozen  packs. 

He  nailed  up  the  doors,  and  he  nailed  down 
the  floors,  and  he  nailed  'em  again  and 
again. 

And  he  made  no  mistake  till  he  hammered  a 
tack  through  the  nursery  window  pane. 

Then  he  took  up  his  saw,  and  he  tried  its 
teeth.  "  I  must  now  learn  to  saw,"  he 
said  ; 

And  he  sawed  in  two  some  bureau  drawers, 
and  he  sawed  off  the  legs  of  his  bed ; 

And  he  sawed  on  the  lock  of  the  nursery  door 
till  the  teeth  of  the  tool  grew  rough. 

And  then  he  sat  down  and  remarked  to  him- 
self, "Well,  I  guess  I  have  sawn  enough. 

"  I  will  now  try  the  awl  and  the  gimlet,  too, 

and  learn  what  different  kinds 
Of  holes  they  make— for  they're  not  alike"— 

and  he  bored  on  the  outside  blinds. 
He  bored  six  holes  in  the  shutter  slats,  and 

then  made  a  change  again, 
And  tried  his  luck  on  the  bureau  top  with  the 

beautiful  two-inch  plane. 

And  then,  poor  boy !  some  one  came  In,  and 

oh,  what  fuss  was  raised  ! 
They  spanked  that  boy  for  trying  to  learn 

when  he  thought  he'd  be  surely  praised; 
And  his  father  was  mad,  and  his  mother  was 

mad,  and  even  his  sister  cried, 
Because  he'd  taken  her  desk  apart  to  see 

what  there  was  inside; 
And  the  baby,  too,  was  as  wrathy  as  they, 

because  for  a  little  while 
He'd  used  the  ruler  to  find  how  wide  was  the 

dear  little  fellow's  smile. 
And  that's  why  Bob— the  poor  little  chap — 

has  changed  every  future  plan, 
And  is  going  to  be  a  policeman  bold  instead 

of  a  carpenter-man.        — Round  Table. 


A  Questioner. 

A  little  child  to-day  sits  on  my  knee, 
And  questions  me  of  many  things  that  be. 
A  question  and  its  answer  make  for  him 
A  something  definite  of  what  was  dim. 

This  little  child,  long  slipped  from  off  my  knee, 
In  life  to-morrow,  facing  things  that  be— 
Will  his  ideals  be  clear  or  sadly  dim  — 
Because  of  how,  to-day,  I  answer  him? 

This  little  child  here  sitting  on  my  knee 
Is  greatest  and  most  real  of  things  that  be; 
My  faith  in  truth  and  goodness  is  not  dim  - 
I'll  give  my  best  and  truest  unto  him. 

—Juniata  Stafford. 


What  'Bijah  Hawkins  Found. 


"  And  how  are  your  folks,  Adzette?" 
said  Mrs.  Abijah  Hawkins  to  her  caller, 
Miss  Adzette  Dobbs,  after  having  an- 
swered a  similar  inquiry. 

"  Well,  I  suppose  we  can't  complain, 
Jane.  Pa  Dobbs  ain't  what  he  was;  he 
has  to  sit  all  day  without  usin'  his 
eyes,  and,  land  o'  goodnessl  I  don't  get 
a  single  moment  till  after  supper  so's  I 
can  read  the  paper  to  him.  Then,  you 
know,  Aunt  Phebe's  fidgety  about 
draughts;  if  she  had  her  way,  the 
house'd  be  like  an  oven,  and  she  goes 
'round  the  room  pickin'  at  pa  'cause 
he's  got  in  the  habit  of  sittin'  in  her  big 
chair  by  the  fire — the  one  that  Uncle 
Silas  bought  down  to  John  Townsend's 
auction.  I  keep  pretty  well,  though, 
and  my  lame  shoulder  ain't  bothered 
me  since  I  gave  up  the  washin'." 

"Exactly  what  1  told  'Bijah.  I  said 
when  Adzette  Dobbs  gave  up  her  wash- 
ing she'd  soon  forget  there  was  such 
a  thing  as  a  lame  shoulder.  'Bijah 
said — 

But  at  this  point  Mrs.  Hawkins 
stopped  in  some  confusion,  for  she  re- 
membered that  'Bijah  had  said  Ike 
Dobbs  would  finger  half  a  dollar  for 
some  time  'fore  he'd  give  it  up  for  hired 
washin',  with  a  pair  of  strong  arms  like 
Adzette's  in  the  house.  Her  hesitation 
was  hardly  noticeable,  however,  for 
another  of  'Bijah's  sayings  quickly 
came  to  her  aid,  and  she  continued: 

"  'Bijah  said  if  I  could  manage  with- 
out a  girl  this  winter  he'd  get  me  a  new 
silk,  and  you  know,  Adzette,  that  my 
old  one  is  too  shabby  now  for  anything 
except  second  best;  so  I  told  him  I'd 


try  it,  if  he'd  let  me  have  the  washing 

done" 

"  Mary  Finnigan  said  she  was  comin' 
to  your  place  to  wash  last  week,"  re- 
turned Miss  Dobbs,  "and  when  I  heard 
it,  I  said  right  out  plain  that  I  was  glad 
that  'Bijah  Hawkins  had  given  in  at 
last;  for  I  do  think,  Jane,  that  it  was  a 
shame  for  you  to  have  that  big  wash  on 
your  hands,  and  'Bijah  just  as  well 
able  to  have  it  done  as  Pa  Dobbs  is, 
every  bit." 

This  last  remark  Miss  Dobbs  empha- 
sized by  a  determined  shake  of  her 
head  and  a  straightening  of  her  small 
body,  as  though  she  hoped  the  ener- 
getic pantomime  might  convey  to  the 
offending  'Bijah,  who  was  just  passing 
the  window,  some  sense  of  his  short- 
comings in  the  matter  under  discus- 
sion. 

The  Dobbs  and  Hawkins  families  had 
been  intimate  for  years;  to  have  known 
Abijah  Hawkins  as  Miss  Adzette  Dobbs 
knew  him  without  being  aware  of  his 
dominant  trait  would  have  been  impos- 
sible, and  it  was  not  in  her  nature  to 
spread  the  mantle  of  charity  over  the 
failings  of  any,  much  less  over  'Bijah's, 
for  the  man's  prevailing  characteristic 
was  a  grasping  closeness,  which  to  her 
was  an  unpardonable  sin. 

To  Adzette's  last  statement  Mrs. 
Hawkins  made  no  immediate  reply. 
She  was  a  woman  of  meek  tempera- 
ment, seldom  given  to  self-assertion 
and  disposed  to  yield  rather  than  con- 
test disputed  points.  Yet  in  some  way 
best  understood  by  herself,  she  had 
managed  to  live  peaceably  and  in  com- 
parative comfort  with  her  husband,  a 
man  whose  name  was  a  synonym  for 
tight-fistedness  and  irritability  of  tem- 
per as  well. 

What  luxuries  the  grudging,  though 
well-to-do  'Bijah  doled  out  to  his  wife 
were  obtained  by  her  usually  at  the 
expense  of  some  concession  of  equal 
value,  as  in  the  case  of  the  silk  dress. 

By  this  transaction,  'B  jah  figured, 
much  to  his  satisfaction,  he  was  saving 
the  difference  between  the  cost  of  the 
dress  and  the  added  expense  of  help; 
but  as  Mrs.  Hawkins  felt  fully  able  to 
take  charge  of  household  matters  that 
winter,  providing  the  washing  was 
taken  off  her  hands,  and  as  she  had 
long  desired  the  possession  of  a  new 
silk,  it  will  be  seen  that  'Bijah  was  not 
the  only  one  gratified  by  the  bargain. 
If  he  had  suspected  that  Mrs.  Haw- 
kins, in  her  quiet  way,  had  thus  ob- 
tained a  coveted  addition  to  her  ward- 
robe, and  one  which  he  never  would 
have  consented  to  buy  outright,  his 
perverse  disposition  would  have  re- 
belled and  the  purchase  would  uever 
have  been  made;  but,  like  all  narrow, 
self  centered  men,  he  was  too  well 
satisfied  with  himself  to  admit  the  pos- 
sibility of  being  outdone  in  shrewdness, 
particularly  by  his  wife. 

"  Now,  Adzette,"  commenced  Mrs. 
Hawkins  in  reply,  after  a  short  silence, 
"  of  course  I  know  that  'Bijah  might 
be—" 

But  at  this  point  she  was  inter- 
rupted by  'Bijah's  entrance. 

"Good  afternoon,  Adzette.  Come 
in  to  see  if  you'd  heard  that  Tom 
Miner's  house  was  to  be  sold  at  auction 
to-morrow  ?  " 

"Old  Miser  Tom's  bouse  sold?" 
echoed  Miss  Dobbs.  "  Well,  I  never  ! 
Who'd  buy  it,  I  want  to  know?  'Tain't 
good  for  anything  but  old  wood." 

"Maybe  it  ain't  an'  maybe  it  is," 
said  'Bijah,  mysteriously.  "  It  wouldn't 
surprise  me  to  hear  that  enough's 
been  found  somewhere  about  the  house 
to  more'n  pay  for  old  Tom's  buryin'." 

"Well,"  said  Miss  Dobbs,  as 'Bijah 
left  the  room,  "  I  know  they  do  say 
that  old  Tom  had  money  once,  and  lost 
the  most  of  it  years  ago,  helpin'  his 
brother  Amos  out  of  some  trouble  be 
had  when  he  was  cashier  of  the  Had- 
leyville  Bank.  That's  the  only  good  he 
ever  did,  though,  for  a  more  shiftless, 
good  for-nothing  miser  never  lived." 

This  speech  had  been  mainly  a  mono- 
logue, for  Mrs.  Hawkins  had  followed 
'Bijah  from  the  room.  When  she  re- 
turned it  could  be  plainly  seen  that 
she  had  been  crying. 

"Jane  Hawkins,  you've  been  cryin', 
and  I  wan't  to  know  what's  the  mat- 
ter," demanded  the  irrepressible  Miss 
Dobbs. 


"It's  nothing,  Adzette,  replied  Mrs. 
Hawkins,  "only  you  know  what  store 
I  set  by  my  cellar,  and  now,  just  after 
getting  it  all  to  rights,  with  nice,  new 
hanging  shelves  for  my  preserves, 
'Bijah's  going  to  buy  that  tumble-down 
house  of  Miner's  and  pile  that  dirty 
wood  all  over  my  clean  floor.  I  de- 
clare it  is  provoking  to  have  that  old 
stuff  tumbled  pellmell  about  my  shelves. 
He  gets  it  at  what  he  calls  a  bargain, 
but  I  believe  it's  hardly  fit  for 
kindlings." 

At  this  recital  of  'Bijah's  latest  usur- 
pation of  feminine  privilege  Miss 
Dobbs  delivered  some  very  forcible  re- 
marks about  men  in  general  and  Abi- 
jah Hawkins  in  particular,  at  the  same 
time  consoling  her  listener  with  sun- 
dry of  her  own  experiences,  and  re- 
counting the  trials  of  Ma  Dobbs  and 
Uncle  Silas  Merritt's  wife,  after  which 
she  took  her  leave. 

Mrs.  Hawkins'  tearful  remonstrance 
availed  nought  with  'Bijah.  He  at- 
tended the  auction  and  bought  the 
miser's  house  as  it  stood  for  something 
over  $20,  and  with  the  assistance  of  a 
carpenter  the  building  was  torn  down 
and  the  timbers  carried  to  the  cellar  of 
his  own  house.  The  precautions  he 
had  taken,  however,  in  demolishing  the 
building  betrayed  the  secret  of  its 
purchase,  and  soon  the  story  was  told 
from  end  to  end  of  the  Four  Corners 
that  'Bijah  had  bought  it  expecting  to 
find  a  hoard  of  money  which  the  old 
miser  had  secreted.  So  ran  the  talk 
of  the  village,  but  'Bijah  heeded  it  not. 
To  his  wife  alone  he  betrayed  an 
altered  demeanor,  and  at  times  became 
quite  sociable — for  him. 

"Jane,"  said  he  one  night,  as  they 
sat  together  before  the  fire,  "did  I 
ever  tell  you  why  I  bought  old  Tom's 
house  ?  " 

"No,  'Bijah." 

"  You've  heard  Adzette  say  that  the 
neighbors  were  talkin'  down  at  Wyck- 
off's  store  about  my  buyin'  it,  and  that 
they  said  Tom  had  told  me  there  was 
money  in  it,  haven't  you  ?  " 

"  Adzette  told  me  Sam  Wyckoff  said 
that." 

"Well,  he  ain't  far  wrong  an'  he 
ain't  just  right,  neither.  And  now  I'm 
goin'  to  tell  you  what  ain't  known  to  a 
livin'  soul  but  me,"  continued  'Bijah, 
glancing  furtively  arouud  as  though  to 
assure  himself  that  they  were  alone. 
"  The  night  Tom  died  I  was  ridin'  home 
from  Hadleyville,  and  as  I  was  passin' 
his  house  I  saw  him  fall,  goin'  up  them 
rickety  steps  of  his.  I  got  out  and 
helped  him  onto  his  bod.  He  was 
mumblin'  something  about  money  and 
the  Hadleyville  Bank.  After  a  few 
minutes  he  kinder  roused  up  and  whis- 
pered, 'It  was  good  of  you,  'Bijah,  to 
help  me  in  to  my  bed.  If  I  had  any- 
thing to  give,  I'd  want  you  to  have  it. 
They  say  I've  got  money  hid  in  the 
floor  beams,  but  they  lie.  I  did  have 
once,  but  it's  all  gone.  There's  noth- 
ing hid  in  the  beams,  'Bijah  ! '  Then 


he  fell  over  on  the  bed  and  died.  An' 
from  what  I  knew  of  Tom  Miner  I  made 
up  my  mind  that  it  was  in  the  beams, 
an'  I  bought  'em.  What's  there  is 
goin'  to  be  found,  too,"  he  emphatic- 
ally concluded,  while  an  avaricious 
light  gleamed  in  his  small  eyes. 

Mrs.  Hawkins  was  not  surprised  by 
'Bijah's  disclosures,  and  though  she 
did  not  wholly  credit  the  existence  of 
the  hidden  money  she  could  not  for- 
bear speculating  upon  the  possibilities 
of  its  discovery.  Tom  Miner's  history 
she  already  knew.  He  had  been  pos- 
sessed of  considerable  money,  but  had 
parted  with  the  bulk  of  it  in  coming  to 
the  rescue  of  his  only  brother,  who 
years  before  had  been  convicted  of 
grave  irregularities  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Hadleyville  Bank,  of  which 
he  was  the  cashier.  The  dishonesty  of 
his  brother  and  his  own  loss  in  conse- 
quence were  blows  from  which  Thomas 
Miner  never  recovered,  and,  disheart- 
ened and  alone  in  the  world,  he  became 
more  and  more  neglectful  of  his  attire 
and  surroundings,  until  he  fully  mer- 
ited the  appellation  which  the  Four 
Corners  had  bestowed  upon  him.  That 
he  possessed  money  secreted  about  the 
house  was  the  common  belief,  and 
'Bijah's  faith  in  it  bad  been  confirmed 
by  the  last  utterance  of  the  old  man. 
Presently  'Bijah  again  spoke. 

"  If  Tom's  pile  comes  to  what  I  think 
it  will,  Jane,  you  can  have  your  new 
silk  right  away,  and  the  Perkins  girl 
can  help  you  through  the  winter,  if 
you  want  her." 

"That  will  be  very  good  of  you, 
'Bijah,  though  I  think  you  will  not  find 
the  money,"  replied  Mrs.  Hawkins, 
rising. 

"If  there  ain't  anything  found,  it'll 
be  an  end  to  that  hired  girl  question, 
you  can  bet,"  said  'Bijah  to  himself,  as 
his  wife  left  the  room. 

The  pile  of  beams  in  the  cellar  was 
daily  lowered  by  'Bijah's  systematic 
work  with  saw  aud  axe.  To  the  large 
floor  timbers  he  gave  the  most  atten- 
tion, sawing  them  into  short  lengths 
and  then  cautiously  splitting  them 
through  the  center.  Every  nail  mark 
and  splintered  place  he  scrutinized 
with  eager  eyes,  for  he  felt  that  the 
money  must  be  hidden  in  some  place 
hollowed  out  of  the  big  beams. 

Thus  passed  a  week  or  more;  but 
one  afternoon,  as  Adzette  Dobbs  and 
Mrs.  Hawkins  were  discussing  an  ap- 
proaching church  sociable,  they  were 
startled  by  a  crash,  followed  by  a  loud 
exclamation.  The  noise  came  from  the 
cellar.  Mrs.  Hawkins  ran  to  the  door, 
but  before  she  reached  it  in  rushed 
'Bijah,  wildly  excited. 

"Jane,  Jane,  look  here  !  Old  Tom's 
money  !  He'd  chiselled  out  a  place  in 
one  o'  them  floor  beams  big  enough  to 
hold  all  this,"  waving  a  package  of 
dirty  bank  notes  in  the  air,  "  an'  I 
sawed  right  into  the  edge  of  'em  ! 

See  I  "  

(Continued  on  page  186.) 


HE  BROUGHT  IT  FROM  THE 
WORLD'S  FAIR. 


And  kept  it  two  years. 


The  great  World's  Fair,  at  Chicago,  In 
1S9J,  while  it  gave  pleasure  to  many,  gave 
pain  to  not  a  few  as  an  indirect  result  of 
their  visit  to  the  White  City.  People  were 
lured  along  the  miles  of  wonderful  exhib- 
its by  the  new  marvels  that  met  the  gaze 
at  every  step,  and  did  not  realize  their 
exhaustion  until  they  dropped  into  a 
chair  in  some  breezy  corner  by  the  lake, 
and  "cooled  off."  That's  what  began  the 
trouble,  in  many  cases.  Of  one  such  case, 
Mrs.  L.  W.  Stevens,  Fort  Fairfield,  Me., 
writes : 

"My  husband  took  a  severe  cold  and 
cough  two  years  ago  last  October — time  of 
the  World's  Fair,  which  we  attended.  This 
cough  lasted  over  two  years,  was  accom- 
panied by  spitting  of  blood,  and  nothing 
could  be  found  to  help  him.  although  vari- 
ous remedies  were  tried.  Several  doctors 
were  consulted,  but  their  prescriptions 
afforded  no  relief.  Finally,  I  saw  an  ad- 
vertisement of  Dr.  Ayer's  cherry  Pectoral 
In  my  paper  and  prevailed  upon  my  hus- 
band to  get  a  bottle  and  try  it.  The  very 
first  dose  helped  him  ana  he  was  com- 
pletely cured  in  a  short  time.    We  feel 


very  grateful  for  what  Dr.  Ayer's  Cherry 

Pectoral  has  done  for  us,  and  shall  keep  it 
constantly  on  hand  in  the  house." — Mrs.  I,. 
W.  Stevens,  Fort  Fairfield,  Me. 


Two  years  of  doctoring  for  a  cough,  two 
years  of  "  remedies  "  that  gave  no  help,  of 
prescriptions  that  profited  only  the  men 
who  wrote  them,  aud  then  a  trial  of  Dr. 
Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral,  which  helped  from 
the  very  first  dose  and  effected  a  complete 
cure  in  a  short  time.  The  difference  be- 
tween Dr.  Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral  and  all 
other  cough  medicines  could  not  be  better 
stated  than  In  this  comparison  of  results- 
It  has  cured  the  most  stubborn  and  obsti- 
nate cases  of  chronic  bronchitis  and  asth- 
ma. It  is  a  specific  for  croup  and  whooping 
cough.  It  cures  all  coughs  and  colds  and 
all  affections  of  the  throat  and  lungs 
promptly  and  effectively.  In  response  to 
numerous  demands  Dr.  Ayer's  Cherry  Pec- 
toral is  put  up  in  half  size  bottles— sold  at 
half  price  —  50  cents.  More  about  cures 
effected  by  Pectoral  in  Dr-  Ayer's  Cure- 
book.  Sent  free,  on  request,  by  the  J.  C 
Ayer  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
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Fashion  Notes. 


Velvet  boleros,  shaped  to  cover  the 
whole  upper  portion  of  corsage,  but 
variously  shaped  below,  are  to  be  a 
feature  of  early  spring  gowns. 

A  pretty  robe  de  ville  is  one  which 
shows  a  polonaise  effect  now  fashion- 
able. The  material  is  beige  cloth, 
embroidered  disks  of  different  sizes 
and  of  a  deeper  shade.  The  blouse  has 
circular  revers  turned  away  from  a 
vest  of  plain  cloth,  and  is  trimmed  with 
a  round  yoke  and  a  choker  of  amethyst 
velvet.  Over  the  embroidered  under- 
skirt is  a  second  skirt.of  the  plain  wool 
cut  like  the  skirts  of  a  polonaise. 

Embroidered  linens  make  the  most 
charming  of  summer  frocks,  and  dressy 
women  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  these 
are  promised  for  the  coming  season. 
Ecru  linen,  beautifully  embroidered  ni 
white,  with  trimmings  of  white  lace, 
affords  an  early,  up-to-date  suggestion 
for  those  on  the  lookout  for  recherche 
costumes.  Ecru  linen  embroidered 
with  velvet  and  green  are  new  fancies. 

Bonnets  for  young  women  have  been 
very  popular  for  the  past  two  months, 
as  large  hats  have  become  very  com- 
mon, and  some  of  these  dainty  affairs 
are  made  of  steel  and  jet,  with  a  sort 
of  butterfly  wiogs  and  a  small  crown 
just  large  enough  to  take  the  small  coil 
at  the  top  of  the  head.  A  large  bow 
of  velvet  ribbon  attached  to  a  little 
beaded  crown  is  another  youthful 
model. 

Narrow  chinchilla  borders  trim  some 
of  the  simple  but  elegant  costumes  be- 
ing perpared  for  Lenten  wear  this  sea- 
son. 

Black  gowns  in  cloth  and  various 
other  new  black  materials  are  very 
fashionable. 

If  you  want  to  indulge  in  the  latest 
frivolity  have  your  handkerchiefs  em- 
broidered with  flowers  to  match  the 
blossoms  in  your  hat. 

The  craze  for  jewelled  effects  is  very 
noticeably  expressed  in  the  jewelled 
belts  and  dog  collars  worn  over  fur 
jackets,  and  to  complete  this  outfit  the 
muff  must  have  a  large  jewelled  buckle 
in  the  bow  which  decorates  the  top. 

Ribbon  gathered  and  ribbon  plain 
are  very  much  used  for  trimming  our 
summer  gowns.  Colored  grenadines 
and  black  nets  made  up  for  wear  in  the 
South  during  the  early  spring  show 
may  ruffles  edged  with  one,  two  or 
three  rows  of  ribbon. 

Cashmere  in  the  favorite  shade  of 
gray  is  used  to  make  a  girlish  frock  in 
combination  with  red  velvet  embroid- 
ered in  steel.  The  skirt  is  cut  in  sev- 
eral flounces  headed  by  many  lines  of 
stitching;  the  bodice  and  sleeves  of  em- 
broidered velvet  are  partly  covered  by 
a  decollete  blouse  of  wool,  finished  with 
stitching  and  buttoned  on  one  side  with 
a  queerly  shaped  tab,  The  princess 
model  holds  its  own,  but  it  generally 
presents  a  panel  and  some  from  of  one- 
sided trimming  on  the  upper  part. 
Sleeves  of  a  material  different  from  the 
rest  of  the  gown  are  promised  for  the 
early  spring,  and  sleeves  in  general  will 
undoubtedly  be  a  good  deal  trimmed. 

Sashes  of  all  kinds  and  conditions  are 
well  to  the  front  in  fashion,  and  the 
new  ribbons  are  more  beautiful  than 
ever.  There  are  Roman  stripes, 
checks  and  plaids,  with  satin  bordered 
edges,  and  flowered,  corded  and 
watered  ribbons  of  all  kinds.  Net, 
chiffon  and  lace  sashes  will  continue  in 
favor;  but  it  is  not  alone  sashes  for  the 
waist  that  swell  the  list.  The  sashes 
for  the  neck  are  quite  as  conspicuous 
and  more  generally  worn,  for  all  women 
seem  to  like  the  long,  silken  cravats 
around  their  throats.  They  are  made 
of  liberty  gauze,  chiffon  and  thin  silk, 
or  of  swiss,  with  hemstitched  and  lace- 
trimmed  ends.  The  newest  of  these 
neck  sashes  is  a  scarf  of  net  with  an 
elaborate  lace  pattern  at  the  ends  and 
an  edge  all  around.  They  range  in 
price  from  $4  to  $15,  and  are  really 
very  elegant.  In  smaller  things  for 
the  neck  there  is  an  unlimited  variety. 
Short  bows  and  knotted  cravats  of 
pure  white  lawn,  with  knife-plaited 
frills  on  the  ends,  are  added  to  an  array 
of  lace  knots  and  neck  frills  which  are 
beyoDd  description. 


Gems  of  Thought. 


Time  well  employed  is  Satan's  dead- 
liest foe. — C.  Wilcox. 

We  imitate  only  what  we  believe  and 
admire. — Willmott. 

Temper,  if  ungoverned,  governs  the 
whole  man. 

Levity  of  behavior  is  the  bane  of  all 
that  is  good  and  virtuous. — Seneca. 

Next  to  love,  sympathy  is  the  divin- 
est  passion  of  the  human  heart. — 
Burke. 

We  all  live  on  far  lower  levels  of 
vitality  and  of  joy  than  we  need  to  do. 
— Farrar. 

Troubles  spring  from  idleness,  and 
grievous  toils  from  needless  ease. — 
Franklin. 

Suspicion  is  no  friend  to  virtue,  and 
always  an  enemy  to  happiness. — H. 
Ballou. 

The  human  heart  is  like  heaven.  The 
more  angels,  the  more  room. — Frederi- 
ka  Bremer. 

Learn  to  say  no,  and  it  will  be  of 
more  use  to  you  than  to  be  able  to 
read  Latin. — Spurgeon. 

So  many  people  seem  to  take  life  as 
a  doom,  and  allow  its  inevitable  condi- 
tions to  depress  them,  instead  of  tak- 
ing its  conditions  and  weaving  the  most 
glorious  issues. — J.  F.  W.  Ware. 

Curious  Facts. 


A  curious  character  in  Paris  is  a  man 
who  makes  his  living  by  strolling  along 
the  boulevards  and  making  wagers 
that  he  can  answer  correctly  any  ques- 
tion that  relates  to  the  history  of 
France.    He  always  wins. 

It  is  stated  on  German  authority 
that  the  astounding  number  of  two  mil- 
lion glass  eyes  are  made  every  year  in 
Germany  and  Switzerland,  while  one 
French  house  manufactures  three  hun- 
dred thousand  of  them  annually. 

A  single  stone  115  feet  long,  10  feet 
square  at  one  end  and  4  feet  square  at 
the  other,  has  been  successfully  cut 
from  the  sandstone  quarries  at  Hough- 
ton Point,  Wis.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
the  longest  monolith  ever  quarried. 

For  a  short  distance  a  lion  or  a  tiger 
can  outrun  a  man,  and  can  equal  the 
speed  of  a  fast  horse,  but  the  animals 
lose  their  wind  at  the  end  of  about  half 
a  mile.  They  have  little  endurance, 
and  are  remarkably  weak  in  lung 
power. 

The  peculiarity  of  a  cork  leg  is  that 
apart  from  the  name  there  isn't  a  ves- 
tige of  cork  about  it.  The  origin  of  the 
term  comes,  it  is  said,  from  the  fact 
that  nearly  all  the  great  manufacturers 
of  such  articles  used  to  live  on  Cork 
street,  Piccadilly. 

It  is  said  that  Chinese  cannot  be  tele- 
graphed, but  that  figures  have  to  be 
used,  which  correspond  to  certain 
words.  This  code  includes  only  about 
one-eighth  of  the  words  in  the  lan- 
guage, though  this  has  been  found  suf- 
ficient for  practical  purpose. 

A  young  woman  in  Chicago  supports 
herself  by  taking  care  of  other  people's 
birds  and  flowers.  She  goes  daily  from 
house  to  house,  feeding  and  watering 
pet  birds  and  cleaning  their  cages. 
She  then  turns  her  attention  to  the 
plants  and  window  boxes,  cleansing 
leaves  and  giving  a  dose  of  fertilizer 
when  needed,  and  in  other  ways  keep- 
ing her  feathered  and  floral  patients  in 
excellent  condition. 

According  to  the  Buddhist  form  of 
religion  a  man  lives  twelve  times  on 
earth,  his  soul  returning  after  eacb 
demise  to  some  animal,  beginning  with 
one  of  the  lower  varieties,  like  a  rep- 
tile, a  crocodile,  or  a  wolf,  and  then 
each  time  he  dies  afterward,  returning 
to  some  animal  of  a  higher  type.  In 
this  way  there  is  a  general  progression 
of  the  soul  until  it  reaches  the  animal 
representing  the  highest  type  of  all, 
which  is  the  white  elephant. 

jje — you  always  remind  me  of  some- 
thing   very    disagreeable.    She — Sirl 

I  I — .    He — Yes,  you  remind  me  of  all 

the  time  I  have  to  spend  where  I  can't 
see  you.  And  the  clouds  lifted. — 
Philadelphia  Bulletin. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Domestic  Hints. 


Baked  Apple. — Wash  and  core  a 
sour  apple.  Place  in  an  earthen  or 
granite  ware  pan  and  put  two  teaspoon- 
fuls  of  sugar  in  the  core.  Put  one 
tablespoonful  of  water  in  the  pan. 
Bake  in  a  hot  oven  until  soft.  Cinna- 
mon, nutmeg  or  grated  lemon  rind 
may  be  added  to  the  sugar  if  desired. 

Pie  Crust. — Take  one  quart  of  flour 
and  rub  into  it  a  cupful  of  butter  or 
lard,  add  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  and 
enough  very  cold  water  to  make  a  stiff 
dough.  Mix  with  as  little  handling  as 
possible,  and  put  on  ice  or  in  a  cool 
place,  an  hour  before  using ;  roll  out 
thin,  put  in  the  filling,  and  spread  a 
little  butter  on  the  upper  crust  before 
baking. 

Pulled  Cream  Candy.— In  a  good- 
sized  saucepan  put  two  pounds  of  gran- 
lated  sugar,  one  tablespoonful  of  but- 
ter, one-half  of  a  cupful  of  cream  and 
one  and  one-half  cupfuls  of  water.  Boil 
slowly  but  steadily  until  a  spoonful, 
dropped  into  cold  water,  can  be  rolled 
into  a  firm  ball.  Add  one-quarter  of  a 
teaspoonful  of  soda,  take  from  the  fire, 
add  one  teaspoonful  of  vanilla,  and 
pour  on  a  greased  platter.  Pull  as 
soon  as  cool  enough  to  handle. 

Mince  Meat. — One  pound  of  chopped 
apples,  one  pound  of  stoned  raisins, 
one  pound  of  suet  chopped  very  tine, 
one-half  pound  of  mixed  citron  and  or- 
ange peel  chopped  fine,  one-half  ounce 
of  mixed  spice,  one  pound  of  sugar, 
one  teaspoonful  of  salt.  Mix  all  to- 
gether thoroughly,  add  enough  water 
to  moisten,  and  cook  for  one  hour. 
Then  add  one-half  pint  of  good  whisky 
or  brandy.  When  making  the  pies, 
add  a  little  more  sugar  if  not  sweet 
enough.  » 

Plunkets.  —  Cream  one-half  of  a 
pound  of  butter,  add  gradually  one- 
half  a  pound  of  granulated  sugar  and 
beat  to  a  cream.  Beat  the  white  and 
yolk  of  six  eggs  separately,  beating 
the  whites  to  a  stiff  froth,  add  the  yolks 
to  the  whites,  stir  into  the  butter  and 
sugar  and  mix  well.  Mix  one-half  of  a 
cupful  of  flour  with  three-quarters  of  a 
cupful  of  cornstarch,  add  one  tea- 
spoonful of  baking  powder  and  sift 
twice ;  add  to  the  other  mixture, 
stirring  until  well  mixed  ;  add  one  tea- 
spoonful of  vanilla,  pour  into  greased 
patty  pan  and  bake  in  a  moderate 
oven. 

Rye  Shortcake  Toast. —  Mix  one 
cup  flour,  one  cup  rye  flour,  half  a  tea- 
spoon salt,  one  tablespoonful  sugar  and 
two  level  teaspoons  baking  powder. 
Add  one  tablespoon  melted  butter  and 
mild  enough — about  one  cup — to  make 
a  dough  that  can  be  kneaded  and 
rolled.  Mould  it  thin,  roll  out  quite 
thin,  cut  into  rounds  and  bake  quickly. 
While  they  are  baking  make  one  cup  of 


white  sauce  with  one  cup  hot  cream  or 
milk,  one  level  teaspoonful  each  butter 
and  cornstarch  and  one-quarter  tea- 
spoon salt.  When  the  cakes  are  done 
split  them  open  and  lay  on  a  dish  with 
the  hot  cream  over  them  and  serve 
very  hot. 

Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


Meat  is  the  most  costly  and  extrava- 
gant of  all  articles  of  food.  Conse- 
quently, save  every  bit  and  work  it 
over. 

Sinks,  drains,  and  all  impure  places 
that  become  sour  and  impure  should 
be  cleaned  with  carbolic  acid  and 
water. 

A  half  glass  of  tepid  water  with  a 
heaping  teaspoonful  each  of  salt  and 
dry  mustard  is  an  antidote  for  most 
any  kind  of  poison. 

In  taking  down  the  stove,  if  any  soot 
should  fall  upon  the  carpet  or  rug, 
cover  quickly  with  dry  salt  before 
sweeping  and  not  a  mark  will  be  left. 

Some  one  advises  that  the  stringy 
coat  left  on  bananas  after  they  are 
peeled  should  be  removed  before  eat- 
ing. It  is  this,  like  the  white,  pithy 
i  underskin  of  an  orange,  which  is  indi- 
gestible. 

To  those  who  study  the  niceties  of 
detail  in  the  preparation  of  even  a 
simple  dish,  it  may  be  suggested  that 
chocolate  used  as  a  dish  is  much  im- 
proved if  blended  several  hours  before- 
hand. It  is  better  even  to  break  the 
lumps  of  unsweetened  chocolate  into  an 
earthen  bowl  the  night  before,  adding 
cold  water  and  covering  closely.  In 
this  way  the  flavor  of  the  chocolate  is 
best  extracted. 

Save  every  bone,  whether  beef,  mut- 
ton, veal,  poultry  or  game,  as  well  as 
all  juices  in  the  meat  dishes,  for  the 
stock  pot.  Into  this  storehouse  of 
wealth,  for  such  the  stock  pot  is,  go 
the  tough  ends  from  the  rib  roasts, 
which  would  only  become  tasteless  and 
dry  if  roasted;  also  the  fat  ends  cut 
from  mutton  chops,  the  bone  left  from 
sirloin  steak,  and  the  carcases  from 
either  poultry  or  game,  as  well  as  the 
bones  from  the  roasting  pieces. 

The  flour  barrel  should  be  kept  a  few 
inches  from  the  floor,  so  that  it  will 
not  gather  dampness.  There  is  an  in- 
genious method  by  means  of  which  this 
is  accomplished  and  the  barrel  kept 
under  a  shelf  in  a  small  pantry  secure 
from  dust.  By  this  method  it  is  sus- 
pended a  few  inches  from  the  floor  on 
springs,  which  are  attached  to  the 
sides  of  the  pantry.  When  it  is  neces- 
sary to  get  it  to  the  floor  the  barrel, 
by  means  of  the  springs  which  support 
it,  may  be  swung  from  under  the  shelf. 
Two  beams,  2x2  inches  square,  placed 
under  the  barrel,  a  little  apart,  will 
answer  equally  well  to  ventilate  the 
bottom. 
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The  lightest,  most  convenient 
and  most 

Economical  Farm  Boiler 

For  Poultrymen, 
Stock  Kaisers  and  Dairymen. 

The  Boiler  is  made  of  galvanized  steel.  The 
Furnace  sides  and  linings  are  of  sheet  steel 
plates.  Front,  door  and  hearth  of  cast  iron. 
There  is  no  reason  why  this  cooker  should  not 
last  a  lifetime.  The  boiler  can  he  used  for  heat- 
ing water  and  cooking  all  kindsof  food  for  hogs, 
cattle,  dogs  and  poultry;  and  with  an  extra 
boiler,  for  preserving  fruits,  vegetables,  boiling 
cider,  making  apple  jell,  and  many  other  pur- 
poses for  win eh  a  large  cooking  utensil  is  desired. 
Made  in  7  sizes:  2.r>  gallon,  ?12  ;  50  gallon,  817  ; 
100  gallon,  821.  Send  for  circulars  containing 
full  description  and  testimonials. 

Sold  on  Installments  if  desired. 
We  publish  n  book,11  Cooking  Food  for  Stock," 
which  we  will  send  free  if  yov  mention  this 
publication  wlicn  you  writt. 

GRANITE  STATE  EVAPORATOR  CO. 
6  Temple  Court,  New  York 


SO  gal.  size,  SB  inches  high,  weighs  190  lbs. 

Guaranteed  just  as  represented  in  the 
illustration  or  money  will  be  refunded. 
Hundreds  sold.    No  complaints. 

Gentlemen  :— I  have  used  the  Granite  State  Feed 
Cooker  every  day  since  I  received  it.  cooking  food  for 
from  three  to  four  hundred  fowls,  and  it  has  always 
worked  perfectly,  the  grate  and  ash-pit  giving  it  a  per- 
fect draft.  The  whole  thine  shows  goodjudgmentand 
mechanical  skill  in  plan  and  manufacture. 

Yours  truly,  WM.  E.  COGGESHALL. 
Newport  P.  0„  R.  I..  June  18th,  1897. 
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What  'Bijah  Hawkins  Found. 

{Continued  from  page  184.) 

Then,  turning  to  Miss  Dobbs,  he  con- 
tinued— 

"Sam  Wyckoff'll  think  it  ain  t  such 
a  bad  bergain,  after  all,  Adzette. 
There's  neither  chick  nor  kin  to  claim 
it,  and  old  Tom  told  me  he  wanted  to 
give  me  something  for  helping  him 
when  he  was  sick,  too." 

News  of  this  importance  needed  no 
repetition  before  Miss  Dobbs,  and  be- 
fore night  the  Four  Corners  knew  that 
'Bijah  Hawkins  had  been  rewarded  for 
his  purchase  by  finding  a  large  amount 
of  money. 

"Fourteen  hundred  and  seventy-six 
dollars  !  "  said  'Bijah,  the  next  morn- 
ing, in  answer  to  the  inquiries  of  the 
villagers.  "Pretty  good  interest  on 
twenty  dollars,  ain't  it  ? "  he  asked 
Sam  Wyckoff,  who  had  hastened  to 
congratulate  him. 

As  for  Mrs.  Hawkins,  her  cup  was 
full.  Within  two  days  her  new  silk 
had  been  bought,  Sarah  Perkins  had 
been  engaged  for  the  winter,  and 
'Bijah,  in  the  flush  of  sudden  wealth, 
had  promised  her  a  bay  window  for  her 
plants.  This  magnanimous  treatment 
from  her  husband  was  received  by  her 
with  becoming  gratitude,  and  she  had 
offered  to  wait  until  he  had  deposited 
the  money  in  bank  before  she  did  her 
shopping.  But  'Bijah  was  so  loth  to 
part  with  his  new-found  treasure  that 
he  gave  her  the  money  for  her  pur- 
chases out  of  his  own  pocket-book 
rather  than  break  the  precious  pack- 
age, and  sent  her  on  her  way,  saying 
that  he  would  deposit  the  money  next 
week,  when  he  would  be  going  to  Had- 
leyville. 

The  consciousness  of  ownership  was 
so  enjoyable  and  so  strong  that  he  al- 
most dreaded  the  day  when  the  money 
would  leave  his  possession.  He  counted 
and  recounted  the  worn  old  bills,  each 
time  feeling  ah  added  satisfaction  in 
the  action,  as  he  had  never  before 
handled  or  come  in  contact  with  such  a 
quantity  of  money. 

Early  on  the  following  Monday  he 
and  Sam  Wyckoff  started  for  Hadley- 
ville.  'Bijah  was  in  a  jovial  mood 
throughout  the  drive;  the  money  was 
securely  fastened  in  bis  coat  pocket  by 
means  of  large  shawl  pins,  and  as  they 
rode  along  he  went  over  the  story  of 
his  purchase,  laying  special  emphasis 
upon  the  shrewdness  of  his  judgment, 
and  then  in  a  self-commendatory  man- 
ner telling  what  he  had  done  for  Mrs. 
Hawkins. 

Sam  kept  his  own  counsel,  for  he 
well  knew  the  measure  of  'Bijah's  gen- 
erosity prior  to  the  finding  of  the 
money. 

After  reaching  Hadleyville  they 
stopped  at  the  first  bank,  and  with  an 
air  of  importance  'Bijah,  accompanied 
bv  Sim,  stepped  forward  to  the  tell- 
er's desk. 

"I've  got  a  deposit  that'll  kinder 
surprise  you  this  mornin',  Mr.  Dan- 
iels," said  he  to  the  teller. 

"Glad  to  hear  it,  Mr.  Hawkins." 

"There  it  is,"  said  'B  jih,  triumph- 
antly, slapping  the  bundle  of  bank 
notes  down  upon  the  receiving  plate. 

"  Phew!  "  whistled  the  teller,  humor- 
ing the  depositor's  whim.  "That's 
quite  a  pile." 

No  sooner  had  the  first  bill  slipped 
through  his  fingers  than  he  stopped 
counting,  gave  the  bill  a  sudden  snap, 
smoothed  it  out  and  laid  it  aside.  This 
process  he  repeated  with  bills  taken 
at  random  from  the  pile,  then  rapidly 
counted  the  package.  Gathering  the 
bills  together,  he  walked  over  to  the 
cashier.  A  conversation  followed,  car- 
ried on  in  low  tones,  after  which  the 
cashier  walked  to  the  vault,  from  which 


Beware  of  Ointments  for  Catarrh  That  Con- 
tain Mercury, 
As  mercury  will  su  ely  destroy  the  sense  of  smell 
and  c  mplete  i  derange  the  whole  system  whea 
entering  it  thr  ugu  th  mucous  s  rfaces.  Such 
artic  es  should  never  be  used  ex  ept  on  prescrip- 
tions from  reputable  physicians,  as  the  •'amage 
they  will  do  is  te  fold  to  the  good  you  can  p  ssi- 
blv  derive  from  them.  Hall's  Catarrh  Lure,  man  - 
fabtured  bv  F.  J.  Cheney  &  C  .,  Toied  .  O.,  con- 
tains no  mercurv,  and  is  ta  en  internally,  acting 
directly  upon  the  bio  d  and  mucous  surfaces  of 
the  system  In  buying  Hall's  t  at  rib  Cure  be 
sure  \ou  get  the  genuine.  It  is  taken  internally, 
and  made  in  Toledo,  unio,  by  F.J.Cheney  &  Co. 
Testimonials  free 

Sold  by  druggists,  price  75c.  per  bottle. 

Pall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


he  took  a  package  of  bills.  These  he 
compared  with  'Bijah's,  and  the  com- 
parison appeared  to  confirm  some 
opinion  held  by  himself  and  the  teller, 
for  they  turned  and  looked  suspiciously 
toward  the  depositor. 

'Bijah,  who  had  followed  every  mo- 
tion with  increasing  uneasiness,  de- 
manded anxiously, — 

"  What's  the  matter  with  the  bills? 
Ain't  they  good  ?  " 

"  Where  did  you  get  this  package  of 
money,  Mr.  Hawkins  ?  "  inquired  the 
cashier,  an  old  gray-haired  man. 

"Why,  I  found  'em,"  replied  'Bijah, 
forthwith  giving  a  hasty  account  of  the 
notes'  history. 

The  cashier  listened  attentively  to 
the  story,  and,  at  its  conclusion,  said 
simply — 

"I'm  sorry,  Mr.  HawkiDS,  but  those 
bills  are  counterfeits." 

"What,"  cried  'Bijah,  "counter- 
feits?   How  do  you  know  ?  " 

"How  do  I  know?"  repeated  the 
cashier,  somewhat  nettled.  "How  do 
you  know  a  sound  pumpkin  from  a  bad 
one  ?  Experience  ?  Yes.  Well,  that's 
the  way  we  know  counterfeit  money 
from  genuine.  Furthermore,  Mr.  Haw- 
kins, we  have  evidence  which  can- 
not be  questioned.  Thomas  Miner's 
brother  was  at  one  time  cashier  of 
this  bank.  Through  bis  agency  we  lost 
a  considerable  sum  of  money,  but  he 
was  saved  from  prosecution  by  Thomas 
Miner,  who  made  good  the  loss.  You 
do  not  know,  however,  by  what  method 
the  bank  was  robbed.  I  will  tell  you. 
Miner,  when  he  was  cashier,  in  some 
way  became  the  tool  of  a  gang  of 
counterfeiters.  The  'queer'  was 
placed  with  him,  and  he  exchanged  it 
for  the  bank's  good  bills.  This  system 
of  theft  was  at  last  discovered,  and 
counterfeit  money  aggregating  a  large 
amount  was  found  among  our  pack- 
ages. Those  bills  just  now  taken  from 
tne  vault  for  the  purpose  of  compari- 
son were  some  of  the  original  lot. 
Those  brought  by  you  are  precisely  of 
the  same  issue." 

During  this  explanation  'Bijah's  face 
had  expressed  successively  doubt, 
greed,  exasperation  and  finally  despair. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  cashier's  story 
he  said,  slowly,  in  a  weak  voice  : 

"It  must  be  as  you  say.  If  the 
money's  bad,  burn  it  up." 

Motioning  to  Sam  to  follow,  he  left 
the  bank,  nor  did  he  open  his  lips  dur- 
ing the  return  jaurney. 

That  night  he  told  Mrs.  Hawkins  of 
the  day's  disclosures,  concluding,  dis- 
consolately: 

"I  mean  to  stand  by  my  word,  Jane  ; 
you  can  keep  your  silk  dress  and 
Sarah,  too,  and  I'll  put  in  that  bay 
window;  but  ne\er  let  me  hear  one 
more  word  about  old  Tom's  money. 
Once  being  such  a  fool's  enough  !  " 

And  it  was.  As  for  Adzette  Dobbs, 
she  declared  that  'Bijah  found  some- 
thin'  else  besides  counterfeits  in  the 
old  floor  beams,  and  that  somethin' 
wa*  a  meek  an'  openhauded  bearin'. — 
J.  H.  Mead. 


Remember  this 
sign 
whereby  it 
Conquers  Pain. 


St.  Jacobs  Oil 

Cures  Rheumatism,  Neuralgia, 

Sciatica,  Lumbago,  Sprains, 
Bruises,  Soreness,  Stiffness, 
and  Burns. 


Don't  Be-  Careless. 

Don't  guess  what  your  cows  arc  doing,  but  KNOW. 
Don't  think  your  cows  are  all  right  when  you  can  KNOW. 
Don't  use  an  inaccurate  Babcock  Test. 

Don't  let  your  creamery  man  skin  you  ;  keep  a  check  on  him. 
Send  to  us  for  a  first-class  ten-dollar 

INo-TIn  Babcock  Test 

and  let  your  creamery  man  know  that  you  have  it.    Let  six 
of  you  club  together  and  get  six  machines  for  fifty  dollars. 
They  are  well  made — regular  life  lasters. 

Elgin  Mfg.  Co.,  Elgin,  111. 


The  Jones  Chain  Mower. 

UNLIKE  GEARED  MOWERS 

IT  HAS 

NO  NOISE!  NO  VIBRATION  1 

NO  LOST  POWER  ! 
NO  COO  WHEELS  TO  WEAR  OUT! 
NO  BACKINO  UP  TO  START   IN  THE 
GRASS. 

THE  JONES  ALL  STEEL  HAY  RAKE  --  THE  ONLY  ADJUSTABLE  HAY  KAKE  MADE 

H.  C.  SHAW  PLOW  WORKS,  Stockton,  Cal. 


FRANCIS  SMITH 

 MANUFACTURERS  OF  


&  CO., 


■l...  i^iywfjipB,jt>:,w, 
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FOR    TOVA/  IN    W/ATER  WORKS. 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

130  BEALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  miming  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  sup- 
plied for  making  Pipe.  Estimates  given  when  required.  Are  prepared  for  coating  all  sizes  ot  Pipes 
with  Asphaltum. 


WRITE 
FOR 
CATALOG U  K 
NO.  15. 


Jackson's 

OAS 

 AND  

OIL 
ENGINES. 

Cross-Compound  Steam  Enginesand  "Whirlpool"  Centrifugal  Pumps 

For  Irrigation,  Drainage,  Dredging.  Mining,  Etc.     Capacities  from  50  to  50,000 
Gallons  Per  Minute. 

BYRON    JACKSON    MACHINE  WORKS, 

625  Sixth  Street  San  Francisco. 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

GOMBAULT'S 


Caustic 


L/\STURK/\  BROS., 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Manufacturers  and  Dealers  In 

HARNESS,  SADDLES,  BUGGIES,  CARTS,  WAGONS, 

AHD  EVERYTHING  PERTAINING  TO  HORSE  AND  STABLE. 

37  MARKET  STREET,  near  the  Ferry. 

Branch  Store  anil  Factory:  1575  MARKET  STREET,  bet.  11th  and  12th,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Special  attention  given  to  country  orders.      WHILE  IN  THE  CITY  call  on  us  and  fret  our  prices. 


Balsam  W  ft  P   Prepared  Roofing. 

I  Safe  Speedf  and  P«sltlti  Car*    1     ¥  ¥    •       KJL-       M.    •  One  ply.  Cheap.   Good  for  t  wo  or  throe  years. 


A  Safe  Speed;  and  Positive  Cnr* 
The  Safest,  Beat  BLISTER  ever  used.  Take* 
the  place  of  a!)  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Rem oves  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Bonn 
and  <  nltle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING-   impossible  to  produce  tear  or  Memiih. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  01.50  per  bottle.    Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  direction! 
lor  its  use.    Bend  for  descriptive  circulars, 
TUB  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  O. 


Three  ply.   A  first-class  roof. 

BUILDING  PAPERS,  TARRED  FELTS,  ROOF  PAINTS,  COAL  TAR. 
Pacific  Refining  and  Roofing  Co., 

Correspondence  Solicited.  113  NEW  MONTGOMERY  ST.,  8.  F. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO.,  Patent  Solicitors,  330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


ACENTS  WANTED 


For  all  soils,  all  work. 
Crushes,  cuts,  lifts,  pulverizes,  turns,  levels 
the  soil  in  one  operation. 
Cast  steel  and  wrought  iron— practically  indestructible. 
Cheapest  riding  harrow  on  earth.    $8.00  and  up. 

Ulna,  ay  If  the  agent  In  your  section  has  not  called  on  you.  or  If  there  is  no  agent  uere.  communicate 
pamphlet        direct  with  me.  Note  that  I  deliver  on  cars  in  8AM  rKA>'C18CO  and  C1UCAUV. 


mailed  free. 
Mention  this  paper. 


DUANE  H.  NASH,  Sole  MTr.,  la'ndSfso.'&^lttrc'hio.^ 


March  19,  1898. 
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Coast  Industrial  Notes. 


— All  this  present  war  talk  emphasizes  the 
immediate  need  of  the  Nicaragua  canal. 

—California  shipyards  are  turning  out  new 
iron  and  wooden  vessels  for  the  Klondike 
transportation  trade. 

— The  total  shipment  of  oranges  from  River- 
side for  the  season  up  to  Feb.  26th  was  filO,- 
779  boxes.  This  is  a  greater  shipment  than 
was  sent  out  up  to  the  same  date  last  season. 

—Los  Angeles  oil  producers'  trustees  re- 
port a  new  contract  with  a  San  Francisco  firm 
for  10U0  barrels  a  month.  That  brings  their 
total  contracts  for  delivery  at  San  Francisco 
up  to  10,000  barrels  a  month.  They  believe 
they  will  be  able  to  double  this  before  long. 

— The  United  States  Government  will  next 
week  send  an  expedition  from  Vancouver, 
Wash.,  to  find  a  practicable  route  up  the 
Copper  river,  Alaska,  to  the  Yukon  basin. 
Fifty  men  and  three  officers  of  the  Fourteenth 
Infantry  will  leave  Vancouver  on  March  15th. 

—Property  including  1,000,000,000  feet  sugar 
pine  on  ihe  Klamath  river  and  a  sawmill  at 
Klamath,  Or.,  is  being  bought  by  F.  Carney 
of  Marinette,  Wis.,  J.  H.  Wilbeck  of  Chicago, 
and  Messrs.  Ducey  of  Detroit  for  SI, 000,000. 
San  Francisco  lawyers  are  now  getting  titles 
in  shape  for  the  transaction. 

— In  San  Luis  Obispo  and  Santa  Barbara 
counties,  Cal.,  there  remains  fifty-five  miles 
of  the  railway  in  the  Coast  division  gap  lo  be 
built.  About  1000  men  will  be  pur,  on.  It 
will  take  ten  months  to  finish.  When  com- 
pleted, the  through  East-bound  passenger 
trains  will  be  run  over  that  route. 

—  The  Santa  Cruz  powder  works  are  busy 
day  and  night.  Four  new  presses  have  been 
received  for  the  manufacture  of  smokeless 
powder,  an  additional  output  of  4000  pounds  of 
smokeless  powder  daily.  The  capacity  of  the 
works  is  now  two  and  a  half  tons  of  Govern- 
ment powder  daily,  and  nine  tons  of  black 
powder. 

—Trade  in  California  sweet  wines  shows  an 
Increase.  The  total  estimated  product  for 
this  year  is  3,000,000  gallons,  25  per  cent  more 
than  last  year.  Heretofore  there  has  been 
little  profit  in  the  vintage  because  of  the 
fierce  competition  of  growers ;  the  producers 
have  now  made  arrangements  with  a  sweet- 
wine  syndicate  which  will  control  the  entire 
product,  of  the  State  and  give  all  concerned 
some  share  in  the  profit. 

— On  the  new  Siberian  railway  5000  miles 
of  steel  rails  have  been  laid  already  at  a  cost 
of  350,000,000  rubles.  July  1,  1904,  it  is 
thought,  will  see  locomotives  running  from 
the  shores  of  the  North  to  those  of  the  Japan 
sea.  Within  eighteen  months  trains  are  to 
run  over  the  Siberian  road  to  the  Amoor 
river.  Thence,  by  fast  steamer,  passengers 
and  freight  are  to  be  pushed  on  to  Chabo- 
rowka;  thence,  in  eighteen  hours,  over  the 
South  Russian  section  of  the  Siberian  road  to 
Vladivostock,  making  the  distance  from  Eng- 
land to  the  most  important  harbor  of  the 
Japan  sea  seventeen  and  one-half  days.  It  is 
estimated  that  when  the  road  is  in  working 
order,  after  the  first  few  years  and  high 
rates  of  speed  across  Siberia  are  attained,  the 
entire  trip  will  be  made  in  nine  days  and  two 
hours. 

—To  exporters  of  merchandise  or  machinery 
to  Mexico  it  is  of  great  importance  that 
everything  be  packed  in  accordance  with  the 
customs  regulations  of  Mexico,  and  in  such  a 
way  as  to  insure  an  immediate  and  proper 
tariff  classification.  Some  of  these  regula- 
tions are  different  from  those  of  the  United 
States  customs  houses.  Some  of  them  are  ap- 
parently unnecessary  and  vexatious,  and  the 
energetic  American  shipper  will  probably 
make  complaint  if  he  happens  to  make  a  mis- 
take and  is  fined  or  delayed  in  his  business ; 
but  when  the  American  crosses  the  boundary 
of  his  own  country  he  is  among  a  people  who 
do  as  he  does  when  at  home— run  their  own 
business  to  suit  themselves.  However  pe- 
culiar their  ways  may  seem,  however  com- 
plicated their  red  tape  may  run,  no  matter 
how  many  old-fashioned  ways  may  prevail  or 
how  many  improvements  might  be  suggested, 
their  way  of  doing  business  is  their  own  and 
they  have  the  right  to  enforce  it.  The  coun- 
try is  theirs,  and  the  American  who  goes 
abroad  with  fixed  standards  of  comparison, 
ironclad  ideas  of  how  he  is  going  to  do  busi- 
ness in  another  man's  country,  is  doomed  to 
vexation,  trouble,  expense  and  disappoint- 
ment. The  importance  of  this  matter  of 
packing  goods  purely  for  the  Mexican  market 
Is  so  great  as  to  be  the  principal  reason  why 
many  articles  which  should  be  furnished  by 
the  United  States  are  still  bought  in  Europe 
by  Mexico.  A  few  American  firms  have  made 
an  exhaustive  study  of  conditions  in  Mexico 
and  humor  the  trade  in  every  possible  way. 
The  result  is  they  have  a  large  and  profitable 
business  which  they  have  earned  and  which 
they  keep  by  adapting  it  to  the  needs  of  the 
country  and  the  whims  of  the  pecple.  The 
manner  in  which  the  trade  In  packing-house 
goods  has  been  built  up  is  an  excellent  illus- 
tration of  this.  It  was  found  by  the  Armour 
Packing  Company  that  the  empty  coal-oil 
cans  were  used  by  the  Mexicans  to  pack  lard 
in.  The  cans  were  cheap,  of  convenient  size 
to  handle  and  easily  packed  on  the  back  of  a 
burro.  The  suggestion  was  sufficient,  and 
now  the  Armour  Company  ships  lard  to  Mexico 
in  tin  packages  made  to  resemble  the  regular 
five-gallon  coal-oil  can.  The  whims  of  the 
trade  are  shown  in  the  experience  of  a  New 
York  firm  selling  large  quantities  of  candles. 
By  persistent  work  they  built  a  big  trade  in 
Mexico.  One  brand  of  their  candles  was  es- 
pecially popular.  These  candles  were  wrapped 
in  blue  paper  and  sold  in  immense  quantities. 
For  some  reason  or  other  the  color  of  the  paper 
was  changed  to  red.  The  results  were  disas- 
trous. The  sale  of  the  candles  suddenly 
stopped.  Their  agents  in  Mexico  told  them 
that  the  people  kept  asking  for  the  candles 
done  in  blue  paper  and  would  take  no  other, 
aa  they  could  not  be  convinced  tbey  were  the 


same  goods.  The  New  York  firm  finally  sent 
over  a  lot  of  blue  wrappers  and  they  were 
substituted  for  the  red  ones.  The  candles 
again  sold  freely  and  the  business  of  lighting 
Mexican  houses  with  American  candles  con- 
tinues with  profit  to  all  concerned. 

—A  large  work  now  going  on  is  the  tunnel 
of  the  Great  Northern  railroad  in  the  Cascade 
mountains,  western  Washington.  The  forma- 
tion at  the  east  portal  is  solid  rock;  on  the 
western  end  there  is  much  earth  interlaid 
with  large  boulders.  Much  progress  has  al- 
ready been  made  at  both  ends,  but,  as  the 
total  length  is  to  be  considerably  in  excess  of 
13,000  feet,  it  is  estimated  that  two  years  will 
be  required  for  its  completion.  The  east 
portal  of  the  tunnel  is  at  an  elevation  of  34(  0 
feet  above  sea  level,  and,  as  it  drops  nearly 
300  feet  in  the  length,  makes  a  grade  of  1.7 
per  hundred,  sloping  toward  the  west;  such  a 
grade  will  furnish  drainage  and  will  also  pro- 
vide a  draft  for  smoke. 

— G.  Toppe,  director  Imperial  Steel  Works 
at  Yawatamura,  Japan,  has  been  in  the 
United  States  for  two  months,  inspecting 
steel  plauts.  He  says:  "The  object  of  my 
visit  lo  this  country  is  to  study  the  construc- 
tion of  the  largest  steel  plants,  the  machinery 
used,  the  methods  employed  and,  in  general, 
everything  pertaining  to  the  iron  and  steel 
industry.  Japan  is  building  a  large  steel 
plant,  and  they  want  to  embody  the  largest 
and  most  improved  ideas  in  construction, 
machinery  and  methods  of  work.  The  Impe- 
rial Steel  Works,  which  I  represent,  are  being 
built  by  the  Japanese  government,  and  is  the 
first  steel  or  iron  plant  ever  constructed  in 
that  country.  Japan  has  hitherto  been  buy- 
ing all  her  steel  and  iron  from  foreign  coun- 
tries. This  steel  plant  will  be  situated  at 
Yawatamura,  a  town  of  about  10,000  inhab- 
itants, on  the  extreme  northern  end  of  the  isl- 
and of  Kushiu.  The  island  is  very  rich  in  coal. 
This  industry  is  almost  new,  but  over  3,000,- 
000  tons  of  coal  are  now  being  taken  out  yearly. 
The  ore  beds  from  which  we  will  get  our  sup- 
ply of  iron  ore  are  on  the  island  of  Honshiu, 
which  is  a  mile  north  of  Kushiu.  Honshiu  is 
the  main  island  of  Japan,  aDd  contains  Tokio, 
the  capital.  The  ore  will  be  brought  from 
one  island  to  the  other  on  a  ferry  boat,  thus 
saving  reloading.  The  works  will  cost  1 10,- 
000,000  and  will  be  in  operation  in  about  three 
years.  1  do  not  know  how  many  men  will  be 
empioyed,  but  there  will  be  about  thirty 
skilled  mechanics  from  other  countries  to 
serve  as  heads  of  various  departments.  In 
the  beginning  the  yearly  capacity  of  this 
plant  will  be  100,000  "tons ;  but  this  will  be 
greatly  increased  later  on.  The  products  of 
this  plant  will  be  steel  rails  for  railroads, 
steel  plates  for  ships,  boiler  plate,  bar  and 
structural  iron." 


About  half  the  lamp-chim- 
neys in  use  arc  Macbeth' s. 

All  the  trouble  comes  of 
the  other  half. 

But  go  by  the  Index. 

Write  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  Pa 


YOUR  CLAIM 

Is  a  Klondike  it  fenced  with  The  Page. 
PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO..  Arlri:m. 


Keep  in  Touch  { 


fence  progress  by  using ' 
CYCLONE   FENCE.  It(l 

lm  -i  i1  w  i.  e       ll.e  lui  tro  cable 
and  uprights  used  in  CYC  LONE  i 
but  it  costs  you  no  more  because' 
ICI.ONE  Is  mi  easy  to  make, 
can't  blow  down  or  burn  up. ' 
luduiluitely. 

CYCLOwTrENGE  CO. 

Holly,  r  ich. 


3? 

m 
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—  ► 

FIELD  AND  HOG  FENCE. 

with  or  without  lower/cable  bmbetJ.  All  horizontal  lined 
arecabk-s,  not  t'(l'ft'te<l  by  heat  and  cold.  Steel  Picket 
Lawn  unci  M. M.S.  Poultry  Fence.  Steel  Gate3,  Posts,  etc. 

UNION  FENCE  CO.  OeKalb,  III. 

Steel  Wheels 

Staggered  Oval  Spokes. 

BUY  A  SET  TO  FIT  YOUR  NEW  OR  OLD  WAOO.N 

CHEAPEST  AND  BEST 

way  to  get  a  low  wagon.    Any  size 
wheel,  any  width  tire.  Catal  ntEE. 
ElMlric  Wheel  Co.,  Box  10,  Qulocy  Ills 


POTATOES  Tel?. 

Lnrsest  Seed  POTATO  growers  In  Aaerloo. 
The  "Kurul  Ncw-Yorktr"  irlvcw  Salter's  burly 

»••  ■  *_       .         .    I      ,  .1       ..I        .  1,  ,       >,  ,   1  .     ,.,    r  —  , 


Wisconsin  a  yield  of  ?86  bushel*  per  acre. 
Price*  dirt  client,.  Our  great  Need  Book,  1  I 
Farm  Seed  Sample*  worth  ai<»  to  get  a  start, for 
lUe.pontalte.  JOHN  A.ttALZER  SEED  CO.,UC 
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"ALPHA-DE  LAVAL" 
CREAM  SEPARATORS. 


De  Laral  Alpha 

"Baby"  Cream  Sepa- 
rators were  first  and 
have  ever  been  kept 
t  and  cheapest.  They  are 
iranteed  superior  to  all 
imitations  and  infringe- 
ments.  Endorsed  by  all  au- 
thorities. More  than  125,000 
in  use.  Sales  ten  to  one  of  all 
others  combined.  All  styles 
and  sizes— $50.-  to  $225.- 
Savo  $5.-  to  $10.-  per  cow 
per  year  over  any  setting 
system,  and  $3.-  to 
$5.-  per  cow  per 
year  over  any  imi- 
tating separator. 

New  and  improved 
machines  for  1898. 
Send  for  new  Cata- 
logue containing  a 
fund  of  up-to-date 
dairy  information. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  GO. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts., 
CHICAGO. 


74  CORTLANOT  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 


HAZARD  POWDER. 

It  is  Quick. 
Clean,  Strong 
And  Reliable. 


ftLANSON    II.    F»HELF»S,  Hgt. 

421  MARKET  ST.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


FARMERS  "  KIT  OF  TOOLS. 


PRICE  S35  COMPLETE.  Strictly  Net  Cash. 
The  Most  Complete  Kit  Ever  Offered  at  the  Price. 

HOOKER    «fe  CO., 

10-18  Orttiuui  Street,        -       San  Francisco. 


A  $1  RAISIN  SEEDER  FOR  50  CTS 


Post- 
paid. 

We  are  tired  of  selling 
dealers  and  waiting  90  days 
for  our  money,  so  we  will 
sell  housekeepers  at  Job- 
ijers'  prices. 

Send  50  cents,  and  we 
will  mail  you  postpaid  one 
of  our  best 

Bay  State  Raisin  Seeders. 

Guaranteed  to  seed  lib.  ti 
raisins  in  5  minutes.  Simple 
to  operate  and  easy  to  clean. 


Easton  Specialty  Mfg.  Co.,  64  Federal  St.,  Bostou. 


Don't  Go  To  Alaska 

Unless  you  see  the  OUTFITS  cold  by  the 
Home  Supply  Co.,  217-221  Drutnni  St.,  8.  V. 

They  are  outfitting  a  great  many  Klondikers— 
packing  and  snipping  goods  most  satisfactorily. 
Their  prices  are  very  low  for  high-grade  goods. 
Send  for  their  Alaska  Price  List,  Free 


Vegetables 

can  be  raised  at  a  profit,  and 
the  yield  enlarged,  if  properly 
fertilized.  Most  fertilizers  do 
do  not  contain  enough 

Potash. 

Vegetables  need  plenty  of pot- 
ash—  at  least  10%  —  besides 
the  phosphoric  acid  and  nitro- 
gen. 

Write  for  our  books  which  tell  all  about 
fertilizers.    They  are  free. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

MEYEK,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal., 

are  our  agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 

DO  YOU  SUFFER? 

WE  CAN  HELP  YOU. 

Write  to  Us  In  Confidence  and  if  We  Cannot 
Help  Yon  We  Will  Say  So. 

Ten  Years'  Experience  Has  Proven  to  Us  That 
We  Have  the 

GREATEST  MEDICINE  II?  THE  WORLD. 

The  Only  Remedy  Endorsed  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  New  York,  etc.,  etc. 

Write  or  Call  for  Pamphlet,  "Disease:  Its  Cause 
and  Cure,"  Free  on  Application. 

RADAM'S  MICROBE  KILLER  CO., 

1340  MARKET  ST.,  SAH  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

—branches:— 
216  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
44  S.  Second  St..  San  Jose,  Cal. 

380  Morrison  St.,  Portland,  Or. 

101U  First  Avenue,  Seattle,  Wash. 

I/YVPROY/ED 

EXCELSIOR  SEED  SOWER, 

Patented  by 
Jacob  Price. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

L.  C.  MOREHOUSE, 

San  Leandro.  Cal. 

Will,  H.  GRAY,  General 
Agent. 


Presses  Placed  on  Trial. 


BOX  &  PERPETUAL  HAY  PRESSES 


have  large  feeil  holes;  large  wheels;  automatic  door  to 
remove  overlap;  two  feeds  to  the  circle ;  less  than  9-ln. 
high  n  hcif  the  team  crosses;  made  of  wood  and  steel, 

or  all  steel,   for  circulars  and  prices  address 
J.  A.  SPENCER,  DWICHT,  ILL.,  BOX  25. 


WE  SELL  DIRECT  TO  THE  FARMER. 

Steel  Landside  Double  Board  Plow, 
hard  as  glass, 
l6-in.,W. 


Sulky 

floWB,  till. 

Riding 

(Jang-  Plows,  (35. 
3-ln.  Wagon,  »39. 
lOOOotherarticles 
Catalogue  free. 

1IAPUOOD  PIOWCO.,  Hoi  117,  Alton.  111. 


MONEY  IN  HONEY! 

The  Weekly 

American  Bee  Journal 

Telia  all  about  It. 

Sample  Copy  Mailed  Free 
G.W.YORK &CO. 

lis  Wlrhitran  St..  (111111100.  III. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
933  MARKET  STREET, 

Sam  Francisco,  Cal. 

Open  All  Year.    :   A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnation 
Assay,  125:  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying.  150.  Established  1864  Send  for  Circular. 


LIGHTNING  WELL  MACH'Y? 

PUMPS,  AIR    LIFTS,  ;ff 
GASOLINE    ENGINES  ';f> C&f 

THE    AMERICAN    WELL  WORKS.AV^ 

AURORA   ILL  . -C  H  IC  A  GO  .-  DAL  L  AS.  T  EX  ,U 
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List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Reported  by  Dewey,  Strong  A  Co.,  Pioneer 
Patent  Solicitors  for  Pacini-  Coast. 


FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  MARCH  1,  1898. 

600,055.— Bottle  Lopk— S.  Adler,  S.  F. 

599,923.— Truck— E.  C.  Atwood,  Golden  Gate,  Gal. 

599.8-.M.— Coupling  for  Tappet  Cams— T.  J.  Bar- 
bour, S. F.  j.         ,      „  „ 

600,116  — SWINGING  Cot— J.  H.  Bennlng,  S.  F. 

599,926.—  Concentrating  Belt— W.  F.  Bowers, 
S.  F. 

600,059.— Mud  Drum  and  Boiler— VV.  J.  Brady, 

S.  F. 

599  830.— Steam  Engine  — A.  E.  Cobb,  Phoenix, 
A.  T. 

800.109—  Ring  Slide  for  Ropes— C  A.  Conger, 
Oakland.  Cal. 

800.110—  Eye  for  Rope  Halters— C.  A.  Conger, 
Oakland,  C»l. 

800.111.— Sewing  Machine— N.  P.  Duncan,  Han- 
ford,  Cal. 

599,895.— Wrench  —  English  &  Stranahan,  Port- 
land, Or. 

599,960. — Envelope — P.  E.  Gillette,  Grass  Valley. 

Cal. 

599,898.— Check  Rein  Holder— O.  Gravelle,  Spo- 
kane, Wash. 

599,701.— Gold  Saving  apparatus— G.  Grlesche, 

Berkeley,  Cal. 
599,845  — water  Wheel  Bucket— E.  P.  Jones, 

Alameda,  Cal. 
599.847.— Railroad  Switch— B.  J.  Kelly,  Corval- 

Ms,  Or. 

5SP,7t7.— PICK— J.  H.  Maddux,  San  Luis  Obispo, 
Cal. 

699,856.— Lemon  Squeezer  —  E.  J.  MtddlekaufT, 
S.  F. 

599,974  — Pneunatic  Tire— O.  H.  Packer,  June- 
•  tion,  Nev. 

599,793.— Handle  Bar— O.  R.  Pihl,  Portland,  Or. 
599,871.— Clothes   Drier— J.    L.  Slefkes,  West 
Point,  Cal. 

599,743  — Nitrates — E.  A.  Starke.  San  Kafael.Cal 

699,741  — Broom  Holder— H.  L.  Steintneyer,  Sac- 
ramento, Cal. 

599,745.— Sash  Fastener— H.  L.  Stelnmeyer,  Sac- 
ramento. Cal. 

800.  luu- Pipe  Vise  Bench— G.  F.  Tong,  Sacra- 
mento. Cal. 

599,819— Gold  Saving  apparatus— E.  L.  Weed, 

Ellensburg,  Or. 
599,756.— Wave  Motor— P.  Wright,  Los  Angeles, 

Cal. 

28,338.— Design,  Game  Board— G.  L.  Smith,  Pat- 
ton,  Cal. 

Note.— Plain  and  Certified  Copies  of  D.  9.  and  For- 
eign patents  obtained  by  Dewey.  StrongACo.,  by  mall 
or  telegraphic  order.  American  and  Foreign  patents 
secured,  and  general  patent  business  transacted 
with  perfect  security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  in 
the  shortest  po»«lhH»  time. 


Notices  of  Recent  Patents. 


Among  the  patents  recently  obtained 
through  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific 
Press  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency,  the 
following  are  worthy  of  special  mention: 

Picks.— James  H.  Maddux,  San  LuisObispo, 
Cal.  No.  599,717.  Dated  March  1.  1898.  The 
object  of  this  invention  is  to  provide  easily  de- 
tachable and  removable  points  for  picks,  with 
means  for  locking  thern  securely  to  the  main 
portion  or  stop,  so  that  they  cannot  be  disen- 
gaged or  loosened  by  use,  while  they  are  eas- 
ily removable  and  replaceable  when  worn  out. 
It  consists  of  a  central  eye,  or  socket,  having 
outwardly  projecting  arms  with  separable 
points,  the  meeting  ends  of  the  arms  and 
points  being  halved  together  in  planes  parallel 
with  the  handle,  having  longitudinal  project- 
ing ribs  and  channels  upon  the  meeting  faces 
and  dowel-pins  by  which  the  parts  are  locked, 
and  a  bolt  or  bolts  passing  through  so  as  to  se- 
cure all  parts  solidly  together. 

Adjustable  Portable  Pipe  Vise  Bench.— 
George  F.  Tong,  Sacramento,  Cal. ;  one-half 
interest  assigned  to  M.  K.  Barrett  of  same 
place.  No.  600,100.  Dated  March  1,  1898.  This 
invention  relates  to  a  portable  bench  which  is 
especially  designed  as  a  support  for  vises  for 
pipe  and  screw  thread  cutting  devices.  It  con- 
sists essentially  of  a  heavy  table  having 
hinged  to  its  lower  surface  at  the  edges  legs 
which  diverge  widely  from  their  point  of 
hinging  to  the  bench  so  as  to  form  a  wide- 
based  tripod.  In  conjunction  with  these  legs 
are  brace  bars,  also  pivoted  or  fulcrumed  to 
the  lower  part  of  the  bench  extending  diag- 
onally downward,  having  clamps  by  which 
they  are  adjustably  locked  upon  the  main  legs 
so  that  the  latter  are  held  firmly  in  place. 
The  lower  part  of  the  legs  are  provided  with 
means  to  receive  transverse  bars,  which  pre- 
vent their  sinking  deeply  into  the  ground, 
and  they  also  have  means  for  holding  them  in 
place. 

Apparatus  for  Separating  asd  Saving 
Precious  Metals.  — Gustav  Griesche,  East 
Berkeley,  Cal.  No.  599,701.  Dated  March  1, 
1898.  This  invention  relates  to  an  apparatus 
which  is  designed  to  separate  heavy  valuable 
or  precious  metals  from  sand,  gravel  or  other 
gangue  with  which  they  may  be  found  asso- 
ciated in  a  free  condition.  It  consists  essen- 
tially of  a  tapering  revoluble  screen  mounted 
upon  horizontal  snafts,  means  for  supplying 
the  material  to  be  separated  to  said  screens, 
semi-circular  collecting  troughs  surrounding 
the  lower  part  of  the  screens  having  discharge 
chutes  opening  from  them  and  a  series  of  oscil- 
lating troughs  inclined  upwardly  from  the  re- 
ceiving toward  the  discharged  ends,  said 
troughs  being  divided  into  separate  compjrt- 
mentsand  havingindependentagitated  blades 
mounted  upon  the  longitudinally  centrally 
disposed  shaft  and  revoluble  independently 
within  the  Compartments  with  means  for  vary- 
ing tbo  inclhration  of  the  troughs.  A  suit- 
able supply  device  is  adapted  to  deliver  the 
material  into  the  apparatus,  and  a  discharge 
chute  at  the  end*  conveys  away  the  worth- 
less material  after  the  separation  is  complete. 

Mcd  Drum  and  Boiler  Connection.— Wm. 
J.  Brady,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  No.  600,059. 
Dated  March  1,  1898.  This  invention  relates 
to  an  improvement  in  mud  drum  connection 
for  boilers.  It  consists  essentially  in  a  means 
for  detachably  connecting  the  drum  with  one 


or  more  boilers,  a  means  for  making  a  more 
perfect  joint  between  the  connecting  nozzle 
and  the  drum  by  the  use  of  compensating 
plates  to  which  the  flanges  of  the  nozzles  are 
first  riveted,  the  plates  being  afterwards  riv- 
eted to  the  mud  drums. 

Bottle  Locking  Device.— Solomon  Adler, 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  No.  600,055.  Dated 
March  1,  1898.  This  invention  relates  to  a 
device  which  is  especially  designed  to  lock 
the  stoppers  of  bottles  to  prevent  the  bottle 
being  surreptitiously  opened.  It  consists  es- 
sentially of  a  cap  adapted  to  fit  and  enclose 
the  bottle  stopper  arms  extending  down- 
wardly upon  each  side  from  the  cap  and  mov- 
ably  pivoted  thereto,  a  jointed  rim  fixed  to 
the  lower  end  of  the  arms  adapted  to  close 
around  the  neck  of  the  bottle  below  the  en- 
largement at  the  top.  this  rim  being  made  of 
segmental  plates  having  such  radial  diameter 
as  to  make  them  rigid  in  that  direction,  and 
with  this  a  means  for  adjusting  the  rim  to  fit 
any  sized  bottle  neck  and  means  for  locking 
it  when  it  is  so  adjusted. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


Six  lines  or  less  In  this  directory  at  60c  per  line  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


F.  II.  Hl'ftKK,  Kit;  Market  St.,  S.  F.  Holstelns, 
winners  for  three  years  of  State  Fair  butter  con- 
tests; Jerseys  and  Durhams  competing.  New 
Catalogues.   Registered  UerkshlreB. 


JEK8UTS,  HOLSTEINH  &  Dl'KIIAJIS.  Best 
Butter  and  Milk  Stock.  Thoroughbred  Hogs  and 
Poultry.  Wlllain  Miles  &  Co..  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  1876. 


BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Flue  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times  either  singly  or  In  carload  lots 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

PETKK  SAXK  A  SON,  Lick  House,  S  F.,  Cal.  im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


S.  UKIVEK.  Antelope,  Cal.  Durham  Bulls. 
Jacks  and  Jennies  for  sale. 


Poultry. 


IIKOIVX  LEGHOKN  Eggs  from  my  winners  at 
San  Francisco,  Oaklaud  and  Sacrameu'o.  12.60  per 
15;  $4  50  per  30    L.  W.  Matthias,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


MBS.  J.  O.  KKEUE KICKS.  Mad  son.  Cal  Fresh 
Eggs  In  small  or  large  lots  at  reasonable  prices 
from  choice  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorus,  Black  and 
White  Mhiorcas. 


SA«  RAVEN rO  POULTKV  StJPPLT  CO.,  1025 
J  St.,  Sac  to.  (Successor  to  Townsend  &  Co  )  Man- 
ufacturers aud  dealers  in  Poultry  Supplier  Coast 
agents  Monittr  Incubator  (hi  =  hest  award  Worlds 
Fair).  Thuroughbred  Poultry  and  Eggs.  Cata- 
logue free. 


W.  II.  YOUNG,  Stockton,  Cal.  All  varieties  of 
Fowls,  aud  Belgian  Hares.  Prices  on  application. 


SANTA  TKKESA  POULXKY  FA  KM,  Eden 
Vale,  Cal.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  Black  Mluor- 
cas,  White  Leghorus.  Brown  Leghorns.  Fine 
Stock  and  Eggs  for  sale.  Send  for  circular. 

WILLIAM  M  LKS  at  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  OF  CALIFORNIA'S 

greatest  poultry  farm.  J.  W.  Forgeus  A  Co., 
Santa  Cruz,  Cal.   Belgian  Hares. 


CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton,  Cal. 
Send  for  Ulustra  ed  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 


EXCELSIOR  POULTRY  VAKU,  Klugsburg.Cal. 
Send  for  circulars  describing  stock. 


WELLINGTON'S    IMPROVED   EOO  FOOD 

for  poultry.   Every  grocer  aud  merchant  keeps  It. 


MANHATTAN  EOO  FOOD,  Red  Ball  Brand,  at 
all  grocere;  or  wholesale.  Tillman  &  Bendel,  S.  F. 


Swine. 


ELIAS  GALLUP,  Breeder  of  Poland  China  Hogs, 
Hanford,  Kings  Co.,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND- CHINA  HOGS, 
Best  Stock;  Thoroughbreds.  Win.  Nlles  &  Co.. 
Los  Angeles.  Cal.   Established  In  1870. 

J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co  ,  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Ussex  Swine. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


J.  B.  Ill) V  r,  Bird's  Landing,  Cal.  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Cross- 
bred Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.  Rams  for  sale. 
Prices  to  suit  the  times.  Correspondence  solicited. 


Oogs. 


MISS  BULLA  BEACH,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Reg'd  Thoroughbred  Scotch  Collie  Shepherd  Dogs. 

RANCHO  BENITO  KENNELS.  Tbor'bd  Scotch 
Collies.  Pups  for  sale.  At  stud.  Imp  Ormsk.rk 
Blucher;  fee  t-So-    Stewart  &  sou.  Aromas.  CaL 


SMOKE  YOUR  MEAT  WITH 

rSRsiRS  LIQUID  EXTRACTuTsMOKE 

Circular.  E.  HRAUSER  i  BRO.  MILTON.  PA. 


"ALAMO"  HEREFORD  CATTLE  FARM, 

V2  Miles  South  of  Reno,  Nevada. 


300    HE/\D  OR 

Registered  HEREF0RDS 

Bred  from  the  most  noted  herds  In 
England  and  the  United  States. 

Awarded  at  California  State  Fair  42  Individ- 
ual, special  and  sweepstakes  In  18»ti,  aggregat- 
ing In  cash  premiums  fOU.GO. 

At  State  Fair  held  at  Sacramento  In  185J7  re- 
ceived Gold  Mi- dal  ;Sweepsiaki  s  for  herds  and 
every  premium  given  to  Hereford  cattle. 

Stock  in  all  Classes  for  Herds 
or  Individual  Cattle 
for  Sale. 

JOHN  SPARKS,  Proprietor, 

RENO,  NEVADA. 


Always  in  the  Lead! 

In  the  face  of  the  strongest  competition  ever  known 
at  a  California  State  Fair  our  swine  herd  again  carried 
off  the  majority  of  the  premiums.  Why?  Because  we 
have  the  best  pigs  in  the  State.  Choice  pigs  from  prize 
winners  ready  to  ship  at  reasonable  prices.  Write  for 
Catalogue  and  Prices. 

SESSIONS   &  CO, 
Lynwood  Creamery,  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm, 
Jas.  K.  Boal,  M'g'r.    P.  O.  Box  686,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Krogh  Manufacturing  Co., 

WORKS :    9  TO  17  STEVENSON  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Irrigation  Machinery  a  Specialty. 

OENEKAL   CONTRACTORS  FOR 

nining,  Water  Works  &  Hydraulic 
flachinery. 

Corliss  Steam  Engines,  Automatic  High-Speed  Engines, 
Link  Chain,  Elevators. Ontrifngal  Pumps,  Wlodtul  Is, 
Horse  Powers,  Boilers.  Pipe,  Fittings,  Etc. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 


8-INCLT  CENTRIFUGAL  FcMP. 


EVANS 

Machine  Works 

TO  183-185-18T  FREMONT  STREET, 

Where,  with  Enlarged  and  Increased  Facilities, 
they  are  better  than  ever  prepared  to  do 

First  -  Class    Machine*  Work 

Promptly,  and  at  Reasonable  Prices,  and  will 
continue  the  manufacture  of 

Thomson  &  Evans  Steam  Pumps, 

Deep  Well  Pnmps,  Power  Pomps,  Etc., 

Also  Marine  Engines,  Ship  and  Steamboat  Work, 
Pipe  Cutting,  General  Jobbing  and  Repairing. 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co., 

PATENT  SOLICITORS, 

330  MARKET  STREET,     -     SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old  experienced 
llrst-class  agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  associates  and  agents  in  Washington  and  the  capi- 
tal cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
brary, and  record  of  original  cases  in  our  ofltce,  we  have  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can 
be  offered  home  inventors  by  other  agencies.  The  information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful 
practice  before  the  OfUce,  and  the  frequent  examination  of  patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  Of 
determining  the  patentability  of  inventions  brought  before  us,  enables  us  to  give  advice  which  will 
save  inventors  the  expense  of  applying  lor  patents  upon  inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  and 
advice  sent  free  on  receipt  of  postage.  Address  DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO..  Patent  Agents,  330  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


RHEUMATISM 


Permanently  cur>-d  by  using  DIE.  WHITEHALL'S  RHEUMATIC  CURE  The  ■» 
rant  free  on  mention ',<  thi»  publication.  THE  Hit.  WHITEHALL  MEC.RI.MIM 


ri  Bt  and  the  Sm 
CO.,  South  Bnul  Indli 


improved  Pacific  Incubator.  rHE  IMPR0VED 


Absolately  Self-Regulating, 
I  lot  Water. 

Send  stamp  for  our  catalogue 
of  Incubators.  Wire  Netting, 
Blooded  Fowls  and  Poultry  Ap- 
pliances generally.  Rtmembn 
the  But  U  the  Cheapest. 

PACIFIC  INCUBATOR  CO., 
1817  Castro  St.,     Oakland.  Cal. 


THE  SUCCESSFUL  INCUBATOR 

ibtbe  standard  muchine  for  hatching  strong,  health; 

cfilckn.    delf-repukning;  patent 

■  turning  trays,  drying  room  for 

■  chicks,  non<esplor>iva Jump— just  a 
I  few  of  its  good  point*  Sold  under 
I  positive  guarantee  to  work  perfect- 
ly. Beautifully  made  end  dura- 

kble.  Our  128  page  catalogue  d«- 
"iicribes  them  fully;  tells  many 
things  about  poultry  raising  you 
tthould  know  Mailed  for  6  eta. 
DES  MOINES  INC.  CO.  Box  640  01S  M0INIS}IA. 


VICTOR 

NCUBATOR 

Hatches  Chickens  by  8team 
Absolutely  self-res ulntinu. 
The  simplest,  most  reliable, 
and  cheapest  first-class  Hatcher 
in  the  market.  Circulars  free. 
GEO.  ERTEL  CO..  Qulncy.  III- 

PETALUMA 

INCUBATORS 

$10 


rVod  up — Best  Incuba- 
tor madu.  Mors  prac- 
tice! progressive  feat- 
ures than  any  other 
Indisputable  evidence  that  oar 
system  is  the  correct  one.  Catn- 
lotfue  free.  We  Pmy  Freijrht. 
PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO. 

PETALUMA,  CAL. 


March  19,  1898. 


The  Pacific 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 


Produce  Market. 


San  Francisco,  March  16,  1898. 


Chicago  Wheat  Futures. 

Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows 

for  the  week  named,  price  being  per  bushel : 

May.  July. 

Wednesday  $1  05M@1  04%      $  91%®  90% 

Thursday   1  04%®1  04  90%®  90% 

Friday   1  03H@1  04H  90H®  88y 

Saturday   1  04   @1  OiH  86)4®  87% 

Monday   1  04H@1  04  88   @  86% 

Tuesday   1  05   @1  04  87%®  85% 

Liverpool  Futures. 

Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  Red  Winter  per 

cental  in  Liverpool  were  as  follows  for  the 

week : 

May.  July. 

Wednesday...  7s  5%d  7s  2  d 

Thursday  7s  5^d  7s  l%d 

Friday  7s  5Md  7s  l%d 

Saturday  7s  5Md  7s  l)4d 

Monday  7s  5%d  7s  l%d 

Tuesday  7s  5%d  7s  l)4d 

Han  Francisco  Futures. 
The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco  Call 
Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  was 
as  follows : 

May.  Dec. 

Thursday  $1  \\%@\  41        $1  35   @1  34 

Friday   1  40)4®   1  34   ffil  33/, 

Saturday   1  39%@1  40  1  32%(5>,1  33 

Monday   1  40)4®  1  41  1  33   ®1  33% 

Tuesday   1  40H®1  40  1  33%@1  32% 

Wednesday   1  39%©1  39%       1  32/,@l  33 

Wheal. 

If  there  is  any  difference  to  note,  the  local 
wheat  market  is  less  favorable  to  buyers  than 
a  week  ago,  but  the  strength  is  wholly  at- 
tributable to  dry  weather  influences.  Quo- 
tations remain  practically  the  same  as  at  date 
of  last  review.  Holders  are  in  most  instances 
either  asking  higher  figures  or  have  with- 
drawn wholly  from  the  market  for  the  time 
being.  The  little  doing  in  spot  wheat  is 
principally  on  milling  account.  Exporters 
claim  they  are  unable  to  operate  at  present. 
Not  a  ship  has  been  added  to  the  engaged  list 
for  wheat  during  the  past  fortnight,  which  is 
a  rare  occurrence.  The  market  for  both 
wheat  charters  and  for  shipping  wheat  is 
stagnant.  Chicago  and  Liverpool  are  lower 
than  last  week,  making  it  difficult  to  estab- 
lish an  advance  here,  or  even  to  maintain 
former  values  on  export  wheat.  A  change 
may  be,  however,  speedily  brought  about.  A 
little  rainy  weather  in  the  interior  at  points 
where  most  needed,  or  a  slight  hardening  in 
values  abroad,  would  soon  establish  a  revival 
of  activity  in  the  export  trade. 

Conditions  as  to  prospects  for  coming  crop 
have  not  changed  materially  since  preceding 
review.  Nearly  all  sorts  of  weather  have 
been  experienced,  but  not  much  of  the  right 
sort.  It  is  hoped  that  in  the  commotion  of 
the  elements  rain  will  be  precipitated 
throughout  the  State,  and  in  sufficiently  lib- 
eral quantity,  as  also  in  time,  to  be  of  mate- 
rial benefit.  Between  the  hot  weather  and 
the  cold  north  winds  of  the  past  week,  the 
latter  were  to  be  preferred,  being  more  sea- 
sonable and  more  apt  to  be  followed  by  moist 
weather  than  the  former. 

Shippers  are  complaining  about  their  inabil- 
ity to  secure  a  satisfactory  market  abroad, 
attributing  the  dullness  in  cargoes,  and  the 
relatively  lower  values  in  foreign  centers 
than  are  current  here,  to  the  monthly  option 
system  in  the  speculative  markets.  Owing 
to  the  low  prices  current  most  of  the  current 
season  in  options,  foreign  millers  and  dealers 
have  been  supplying  their  wants  mainly 
through  deliveries  on  monthly  contracts  pur- 
chased ahead.  This  leaves  them  in  a  great 
measure  independent  of  the  immediate  or 
spot  market.  They  look  for  their  wheat  to 
the  speculator  who  has  sold  short.  The  short 
interest  does  all  in  its  power  to  keep  the  mar- 
ket depressed  after  selling,  for  in  no  other 
way  can  the  shorts  or  bears  make  a  profit. 
This  is  another  illustration  of  how  specula- 
tive manipulation  in  grain  tends  to  operate 
against  the  producing  interest.  The  Leiter 
crowd,  so  prominent  recently  in  Chicago 
grain  circles,  is  still  being  paraded  in  the 
telegraphic  news  of  the  daily  press  as  going 
to  bring  forth  some  extraordinary  develop- 
ments, but  when  this  is  to  take  place  remains 
to  be  stated.  One  day  the  Leiter  combine  is 
in  a  fair  way  to  control  all  the  surplus  wheat 
of  the  country,  and  the  next  day  the  combine 
is  unloading  in  blocks  of  several  million  bush- 
els, just  as  though  such  quantities  cut  no 
great  figure  in  its  supplies.  These  sensa- 
tional dispatches  are  largely  gush,  little 
attention  being  paid  to  facts.  It  is  remark- 
able as  well  as  deplorable  that  such  sensa- 
tional stuff  is  given  space  almost  daily  by 
papers  pretending  to  serve  the  best  interests 
of  the  public. 

California  Milling  81  42tf@l  50 

Cal.:No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  40  @1  41^ 


Oregon  Valley   1  37%@1  40 

Walla  Walla  Blue  Stem   140   @1  45 

Walla  Walla  Club   1  35  @1  40 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No 
1  white  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week  were 
as  follows  for  the  options  named  : 

May,  1898,  delivery,  fl.41%@1.39%. 

December,  1898,  delivery,  $1.35@1.32%. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of  Call 
Board,  May  wheat  sold  at  $1.39°g@1.39% ; 
December,  1898,  $1.32%@1.33. 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows : 

1896-97.  1897-98. 

Liv.  quotations          6s5d@6s6d  7sll)4d(ffi7sl2d 

Freight  rates               15@16><s  25@27!4s 

Local  market              $1.35@1.40  $1.40®1.42)4 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of  stand- 
ard No.  1  California  in  Liverpool,  and  for  good 
to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

Flour. 

Business  in  this  commodity  is  of  a  light 
order  on  local  account.  There  is  a  moderate 
outward  movement,  but  it  is  principally  of 
flour  furnished  on  contracts  and  in  nowise 
affects  the  immediate  market.  Spot  sup- 
plies are  not  of  heavy  volume,  but  are  more 
than  enough  for  present  needs.  Values  are 
without  quotable  change. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  83  00@3  25 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   3  35@3  60 

Country  grades,  extras   4  00(314  25 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  25®4  50 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   4  50@4  65 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   3  90@4  25 

Walla  Walla,  Bakers'  extra   3  90@4  25 

Barley. 

This  market  as  regards  values  has  not 
drifted  far  from  the  position  occupied  a  week 
ago.  The  tendency  was  down  or  up,  as  the 
weather  was  favorable  or  otherwise  for  the 
coming  yield.  Values  in  the  sample  market 
did  not  fluctuate  to  any  very  marked  degree, 
however,  as  buyers  were  not  inclined  to  oper- 
ate at  dry  weather  prices,  and  sellers  refused 
to  let  go  at  what  might  be  denominated  wet 
weather  figures,  or  such  values  as  would  be 
considered  reasonable  with  fairly  good  crop 
prospects.  The  light  spot  stocks  operate  in 
favor  of  the  selling  interest,  as  no  matter 
what  the  coming  yield  may  be,  there  is  not 
likely  to  be  much  barley  carried  over  into  the 
next  harvest  year.  Call  Board  values  aver- 
aged higher  than  preceding  week. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice  1  00  @1  12)4 

Feed,  fair  to  good  1  07)4@1  10 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice  1  12)4@1  20 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   —  @  — 

Chevalier,  No.  2   —  @  — 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No.  1 
feed  barley,  per  cental,  for  the  week  ranged 
as  follows  for  the  options  named  : 

May,  1898,  delivery,  *1.06%@1.09. 

December,  1898,  delivery,  99@96%c. 

Wednesday  at  regular  noon  session  of  the 
Call  Board  May,  1898,  feed  sold  at  $1.08® 
1.08%;  Dec,  1898,  96%@97c. 

Oats. 

The  market  is  moderately  firm  for  both 
feed  and  milling  oats,  but  transfers  at  ex- 
treme current  rates  are  mainly  of  small  par- 
cels to  cover  immediate  and  urgent  require- 
ments. Supplies  are  of  fair  proportions,  but 
are  mostly  in  strong  hands,  and  it  is  the  ex- 
ception where  any  undue  selling  pressure  is 
exerted.  Stocks  and  offerings  are  confined 
principally  to  White  oats,  with  moderate 
quantities  of  Gray  and  Surprise.  There  are 
few  Black  or  Red  oats  on  market,  and,  aside 
for  a  limited  demand  for  seed,  there  is 
scarcely  any  inquiry  for  them. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed  1  22%@1  25 

White,  good  to  choice  1  17)4®  1  22)4 

White,  poor  to  fair  1  12)4@1  15 

Gray,  common  to  choice  1  15  @1  22H 

Milling  1  20   @1  22)4 

Surprise,  good  to  choice  1  20  @1  30 

Black  Russian  120   @1  40 

Red  1  15   @1  40 

Corn. 

The  market  for  domestic  product  continues 
quiet,  quotable  values  remaining  about  as 
last  noted.  Local  dealers  are  still  running 
principally  on  Eastern  corn,  and  prices  for  the 
home  article  are  in  cousequence  not  very  well 
defined.  Holders  are  in  many,  if  not  most, 
instances  asking  an  advance  on  figures  war- 
ranted as  a  quotation,  while  buyers  are  con- 
tending for  lower  figures  than  below  noted. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice  1  05  @1  07)4 

Large  Yellow  1  05  @1  07)4 

Small  Yellow  1  10  ®1  12)4 

Eastern  Yellow  1  02)4(511  05 

Egyptian  White   —  @  — 

Popcorn,  shelled,  |D   —  ®  — 

Kye. 

There  are  only  limited  local  requirements, 
but  these  are  sufficient  to  absorb  all  present 
offerings. 

Good  to  choice,  new   1.05  @1  07)4 

Buckwheat. 
Owing  to  absence  of  sellers,  there  is  so  lit- 
tle doing  in  this  cereal  that  any  quotations 


which  may  be  given  are  little  more  than  nom- 
inal. 

Good  to  choice  1  75  @1  90 

Silverskin   —  @  — 

Beans. 

Market  is  not  showing  much  activity,  but 
is  moderately  firm  for  most  varieties  of  white 
beans,  especially  Lady  Washington  and  Small 
White,  trade  running  largely  on  these  two 
kinds.  Limas  were  held  about  as  last  quoted, 
but  to  have  secured  prompt  custom  the  ac- 
ceptance of  lower  rates  would  have  been  nec- 
essary. Values  for  colored  beans  were  not 
very  steady.  The  anticipated  urgent  demand 
for  Bayos  on  Klondike  account  has  thus  far 
failed  to  develop.  Pinks  moved  upward  some 
weeks  ago,  in  sympathy  with  Bayos,  and  the 
failure  of  the  latter  to  sell  freely  at  the  ad- 
vance recently  established  imparts  an  easy 
tone  to  the  market  for  Pinks.  In  the  market 
for  Red  beans  there  has  been  very  little  done 
this  season. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  fes   1  50  @1  60 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   1  50  @1  65 

Laay  Washington   1  45   @1  55 

Butter,  small   1  45   @1  55 

Butter,  large   1  60  @1  75 

Pinks   2  35   @2  60 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   2  80  @2  90 

Reds   2  00  @2  25 

Red  Kidneys   2  00   @2  25 

Limas,  good  to  choice   2  00  @2  15 

Black-eye  Beans.   2  25  @2  50 

Horse  Beans   1  20  @1  30 

Garbanzos,  large   2  75  @3  00 

Garbanzos,  small   1  60  ®1  75 

Recent  advices  by  mail  from  New  York  fur- 
nish the  following  concerning  the  bean  mar- 
ket, prices  quoted  being  per  bushel  of  60  lbs. : 

Exporters  came  on  the  market  again  early  in  the 
week  and  Took  nearly  2000  bbls.  of  Marrow  beans  at 
$1.37)4(3il.40,  and  while  the  business  has  since  been 
quieter  the  feeling  has  not  changed,  most  holders 
taking  a  very  steady  view  of  the  situation.  The 
unprecedented  demand  for  white  beans  from  the 
West  Indies  since  the  first  of  the  year  has  been  a 
great  surprise  to  the  trade  here,  and  the  query 
now  is  will  that  demand  continue  or  was  it  the  re- 
sult of  some  peculiar  circumstances  that  may  be 
relieved  at  any  time?  We  understand  that  the 
crop  of  beans  in  Spain  and  other  countries  that 
have  heretofore  supplied  the  Spanish  colonies  is 
short,  and  that  attention  has  been  turned  here  in 
consequence.  Then,  again,  it  is  asserted  by  some 
that  merchants  in  the  West  Indies  have  been  buy- 
ing heavily  in  order  to  be  well  stocked  in  the 
event  of  serious  trouble  between  the  United  States 
and  Spain.  Whatever  may  have  occasioned  the 
extra  call  from  there,  it  has  been  and  is  still  a  po- 
tent factor  in  shaping  the  course  of  values  here. 
Without  that  outlet  no  one  could  tell  what  the 
beans  would  be  worth,  as  there  evidently  was  a 
large  crop  of  them.  A  great  many  Canadian 
Medium  in  bond  have  been  going  to  exporters,  but 
the  demand  here  for  State  stock  is  very  moderate; 
some  holders  ask  a  little  more  than  $1.15  for  choic- 
est lots,  but  that  figure  is  generally  accepted. 
Pea  have  sold  slowly,  and  while  most  sales  of  best 
goods  have  been  at  $1.15.  slight  concessions  were 
occasionally  obtainable.  Exporters  have  had  only 
moderate  orders  for  Red  Kidney  and  this  has 
caused  a  slightly  easier  feeling  in  consequence; 
most  of  the  sales  were  $1.67V4  f.  o.  b.,  and  some 
nice  stock  can  be  bought  at  $1.65.  White  Kidney 
steady  but  quiet.  Turtle  Soup  very  dull  and 
barely  steady.  Yellow  Eye  neglected.  Less  in- 
quiry for  Lima  and  the  wire  edge  is  off  the  market ; 
now  held  at  $1.52)4@1.55.  Green  peas  moving  very 
slowly. 

Dried  Peas. 

There  are  few  domestic  arriving,  and  no 
urgent  demand  just  now  for  either  Green  or 
Niles.    Values  remain  undisturbed. 

Green  Peas,  California  $175  @1  90 

Niles  Peas   1  40  @1  50 

Hops. 

Market  in  this  center  is  quiet,  probably 
more  due  to  limited  offerings  than  to  any 
other  cause.  Prices  show  no  appreciable 
change,  but  transfers  at  extreme  figures  are 
confined  to  small  parcels  from  the  hands  of 
jobbers.  There  was  little  outward  movement 
the  past  week  by  sea,  and  no  evidence  of  any 
considerable  quantity  going  forward  to  the 
East  by  rail. 

Good  to  choice,  1897  crop   12  @16 

A  New  York  authority,  under  recent  date, 
the  advices  coming  through  by  mail,  gives  the 
condition  of  the  hop  market  as  follows: 

Trade  has  moved  along  very  quietly  again  this 
ween,  but  there  has  been  no  change  in  the  tone  of 
the  market  nor  in  prices.  Brewers  have  not  shown 
much  Interest,  most  of  them  having  supplies  for 
present  needs;  but  the  consumption  of  be-r  goes 
on  steadily,  sales  for  January,  as  indicated  by  the 
purchase  of  internal  revenue  stamps,  showing  an 
increase  of  about  10  per  cent  over  the  same  month 
last  year.  Brewing  for  the  summer  stocks  has  al- 
ready commenced,  and  the  reserve  holdings  of 
hops  will  be  drawn  on  more  largely  than  during 
the  winter.  Nearly  six  months  remain  before  an- 
other crop  will  be  available.  But  the  chief  source 
of  strength  is  the  demand  from  Europe.  English 
buyers  are  still  calling  for  goods,  and  besides  the 
purchased  stock  a  good  many  consigned  lots  of 
Pacifies  are  going  abroad.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
shippers  would  be  glad  to  get  some  of  the  high- 
class  stock  that  was  taken  earlier  in  the  season, 
and  very  full  prices  would  be  paid  for  such  were  it 
available.  Both  cable  and  mail  advices  are  very 
firm.  Previous  reports  of  strength  are  fully  con- 
firmed by  the  London  Grocer  of  recent  date,  which 
says  that  a  further  advance  has  been  established. 
The  country  markets  are  quiet  because  there  is 
not  much  to  buy.  By  actual  count  it  is  shown  that 
only  1300  bales  remain  unsold  in  Madison  county. 

Wool. 

A  few  small  lots  of  Spring  clip  have  arrived, 
but  no  business  is  reported  in  them,  and 
there  will  probably  be  nothing  of  consequence 
done  for  several  weeks.  The  tolerably  heavy 
stocks  of  Fall  wool  still  remaining  on  hand 
will  have  to  be  carried  into  the  Spring  season. 
Eastern  markets  are  reported  exceedingly 
quiet,  particularly  for  Pacific  Coast  wools. 
When  Spring  fleeces  are  here  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  admit  of  whole-ale  operations, 
there  ,v ill  likely  be  some  activity  experienced. 
Quotable  values  remain  nominally  as  before. 

SPRING. 

Oregon  Eastern,  choice  13  @15 


Oregon  Eastern,  fair  to  good  10  @12 

PALL. 

Middle  County,  free  10  @13 

Northern,  free  11  @14 

Southern  Mountain   9  @12 

San  Joaquin  defective   7  @  8)4 

Hay  and  Straw. 

There  has  been  a  decided  change  in  the 
tone  of  the  hay  market  since  former  review 
and  a  sharp  recovery  in  values.  For  best 
qualities  of  stable  hay  prices  touched  the 
highest  figures  of  the  season.  Dry  weather 
in  most  of  the  hay  producing  sections  and 
light  stocks  now  on  hand  established  the 
higher  rates.  Rains  where  most  needed  dur- 
ing the  next  week  or  ten  days  would  cause  an 
easier  tone  to  prevail.  Straw  was  in  light 
receipt,  but  prices  were  without  quotable  ap- 
preciation. 

Wheat  17  00®22  00 

Wheat  and  Oat  15  00@20  00 

Oat  ,  15  00®  18  00 

Barley  13  00@17  00 

Clover  12  00@14  00 

Stock  Hay  10  00®  12  00 

Alfalfa  10  00@12  00 

Compressed  17  00@22  00 

Straw,  $  bale   40®  50 

Mlllstuffs. 

Values  for  bran  have  continued  about  as 
last  quoted,  but  the  market  showed  an  im- 
proved tone.  Middlings  ruled  fairly  steady. 
Rolled  barley  tended  against  buyers.  Milled 
corn  went  at  unchanged  figures. 

Bran,  $  ton  15  50@16  50 

Middlings  18  00@23  00 

Barley,  Rolled  23  50@24  60 

Cornmeal  23  00@23  50 

Cracked  Corn  23  50®24  00 

Seeds. 

Mustard  seed  values  are  nominal,  with 
none  offering,  and  none  of  consequence  likely 
to  be  on  market  during  the  balance  of  the 
season.  Flax  seed  is  not  quotably  lower  here, 
but  an  easier  tone  is  reported  on  account  of 
reduced  prices  East.  Alfalfa  seed  is  offering 
at  easy  rates  and  is  attracting  very  little  at- 
tention. Values  for  bird  seed  continue  at 
former  range. 

Per  ctl. 

Mustard,  Yellow  2  75@3  00 

Mustard,  Trieste  Seed  2  76@3  00 

Mustard,  Wild  Brown  2  0002  25 

Flax  2  10®2  25 

Per  lb. 

Canary  2)4@2X 

Rape  2K®25£ 

Hemp  2&.(a>3X 

Alfalfa,  Utah  5X@6W 

Bags  and  Bagging. 

Inactivity  is  still  the  prominent  feature  of 
the  Grain  Bag  market.  On  account  of  pros- 
pects of  a  light  crop,  there  is  not  likely  to  be 
much  done  in  bags  until  harvest  time.  Sup- 
plies are  almost  certain  to  prove  more  than 
required.  The  market  has  a  weak  tone.  Wool 
Sacks  are  moving  into  the  interior  for  the 
spring  shearing  season.  There  is  no  scarcity 
of  offerings. 

Calcutta  Grain   bags,  buyer  July   —  @— 

Calcutta  Grain  bags,  22x36,  spot   5tf@  5^ 

State  Prison  bags,  per  100   5  30  @ — 

Wool  sacks,  4  lb  30  ® — 

Wool  sacks,  3)4  lb  27  @— 

Gunnies  10  ® — 

Bean  bags   4V4®  4% 

Fruit  sacks,  cotton   5H®  6V4 

Hides,  Pelts  and  Tallow. 

In  conformity  with  lower  markets  for  Hides 
in  Eastern  centers,  quotations  here  have  been 
reduced  for  both  Wet  Salted  and  Dry  stock. 
Pelt  market  is  a  little  easier,  but  is  not  ma- 
terially lower.  Tallow  brought  steady  rates, 
with  receipts  and  offerings  of  light  propor- 
tions. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed,  can 
be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all 
kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side 
brands  or  murrain,  are  not  always  readily 
placed  at  the  lower  quotations. 

Sound.  Culls. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs  ...  10  @10tf      9  @  9tf 
Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs..  9)4@—  8)4®— 
Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs. ..  9  ®—        8  ®— 
Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs  9  @—        8  @— 
Light  Cow  Hides.under  50  lbs  9  @—        8  @— 

Wet  Salted  Kip   —  @10      —  ®9 

Wet  Salted  Veal  —  @10      —  @9 

Wet  Salted  Calf   —  ®11       —  @10 

Dry  Hides   17@—  13)4®— 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs. .— ®15       —  @11 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs  18@20        16  @— 

Horse  Hides,  large  2  25@2  75 

Horse  Hides,  medium  2  00@2  25 

Horse  Hides,  small  25  @50 

Colts'  Hides  25  @50 

Pelts,  long  wool,  per  skin  90  @1  15 

Pelts,  medium,  per  skin  70  @90 

Pelts,  short  wool,  per  skin  40  @60 

Pelts,  shearling,  per  skin  15  @30 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer  25  @30 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium  —  @20 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter  —  @10 

Elk  Hides  10  @12 

Tallow,  good  quality   3  @  3H 

Tallow,  No.  2   2  @  2% 

Goat  Skins,  perfect  30  @37)4 

Goat  Skins,  damaged  10  @20 

Kid  Skins   5  @10 

Honey. 

The  firm  tone  last  noted  as  prevailing  in  the 
market  for  Extracted  honey  continues  to  be 
experienced,  with  light  stocks  of  all  grades. 
The  same  condition  is  reported  as  existing  in 
the  East  and  in  Europe.  Comb  honey  is  still 
in  more  than  ample  supply  for  current  re- 
quirements, having  to  depend  wholly  on  local 
custom. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   4H@  5 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   35£@  4H 

White  Comb,  l-lb  frames   8  ®  9% 

Amber  Comb   5  @6 

Beeswax. 

Stocks  are  light  and  market  is  firm  at  pre- 
vailing rates.  Small  lots  are  being  peddled 
out  at  an  advance  on  figures  herewith  named  , 

Fair  to  choice,  $  lb  24  ®27 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 

Beef  brought  fully  as  good  figures  as  last 
quoted,  with  tendency  to  more  firmness,  eg- 
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pecially  for  best  qualities.  Market  for  mut- 
ton ruled  firm  at  last  quoted  advance,  and  no 
prospect  of  supplies  proving  excessive  in  the 
near  future.  Still  higher  figures  are  antici- 
pated soon.  Hogs  arrived  rather  freely  as 
compared  with  the  demand,  and  market  was 
easy  in  tone,  but  was  not  quotably  lower. 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  y,  lb   6K@  7 

Beef,  2d  quality   5^@  8 

Beef,  3d  quality   *   ®  •>,, 

Mutton— ewes,  8V4@9c;  wethers   9   ®  »H 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  medium   4W@  i% 

Hogs,  small   4   @  4H 

Hogs,  large  hard   *H®  *% 

Hogs,  soft  and  feeders   3%@  3V4 

Hogs,  country  dressed   5  @  5K 

Veal,  small, «  lb   6  ®  7H 

Veal,  large,  »  lb   6K@  7 

Lamb,  Yearling,  *  lb   9   <a  9% 

Lamb,  Spring,  y  lb  1C  @12K 

Poultry. 

Market  was  less  favorable  to  sellers  than 
for  several  weeks  preceding,  owing  to  free 
arrivals  of  Eastern,  four  carloads  of  the  latter 
coming  forward  since  last  review.  While  the 
weakness  was  mainly  on  old  poultry,  young 
stock  did  not  sell  to  as  good  advantage  as  for 
a  fortnight  or  more  preceding.  Large  and 
medium-sized  broilers  received  the  most  at- 
tention. Turkeys  were  in  poor  request  at 
low  figures,  owing  to  the  breeding  season  be- 
ing now  on. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  y  lb  12  @  14 

Turkeys,  live  hens,  y  lb  10  ®  11 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers   9  @  10 

Hens,  Cal.,  y  doz  3  oO@4  00 

Roosters,  old  3  S0@4  00 

Roosters,  young,  (full-grown)  6  50@7  50 

Fryers  6  00(36  50 

Broilers,  large  5  00(35  50 

Broilers,  small  3  50@4  50 

Ducks,  young,  y  doz  6  50@8  00 

Ducks,  old  4  00®5  00 

Geese,  y  pair  1  50@1  75 

Goslings,  y  pair  2  25@2  75 

Pigeons,  Old,  y  doz  1  25@— 

Pigeons  Young  1  75(32  00 

Batter. 

The  market  is  showing  more  steadiness, 
and  it  looks  as  though  prices  had  touched  bed- 
rock. There  is  certainly  little  prospect  of 
values  for  desirable  qualities  dropping  this 
season  materially  under  current  levels.  A 
good  shipping  demand  has  been  relieving  the 
market  of  most  of  the  surplus.  There  are 
also  orders  on  the  market  to  pack  on  local  ac- 
count. Very  little  of  the  butter  now  coming 
forward  is  especially  desirable  for  packing. 

Creamery  extras,  y  lb  18  @ — 

Creamery  firsts  17  @17J4 

Creamery  seconds  16  @16K 

Dairy  select  16  @16* 

Dairy  seconds  14  (315 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy  —  ® — 

Mixed  store  '.  14  (315 

Creamery  In  tubs  17  @18 

Pickled  roll  —  (3— 

Dairy  in  tubs  —  <§>— 

Firkin,  Cal.,  choice  to  select  17  (318 

Firkin,  common  to  fair  15  @16 

Cheese. 

Prices  are  being  sustained  at  practically 
the  same  range  as  last  quoted.  There  has 
been  an  exceedingly  good  demand  lately, 
stimulated  to  a  great  extent  by  the  easy  fig- 
ures ruling.  Any  change  in  values  in  the 
near  future  is  likely  to  be  in  favor  of  the  pro- 
ducer. 

California  fancy  flat,  new   9  (3  9% 

California,  good  to  choice   8H@  9 

California,  fair  to  good   7%@  8 

California  Cheddar   9  @10 

California,  "Young  Americas"   9  @10 

Eggs. 

No  great  changes  have  occurred  in  the  egg 
market  during  the  current  week,  but  there 
has  been  a  little  better  tone.  Prices  have 
averaged  fractionally  higher,  and  indications 
are  that  choice  to  select  qualities,  strictly 
fresh,  will  rule  more  in  sellers'  favor  in  the 
near  future.  Although  arrivals  are  liberal, 
the  demand  at.  current  rates  is  equal  to  the 
supply.  The  surplus  eggs  are  either  going 
into  cold  storage  or  are  being  limed  for  bakers. 
California,  select,  large  white  and  fresh..  12tf@13 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size..ll!4@12V4 

California,  good  to  choice  store  11  @11H 

California,  common  to  fair  store  '  —  ® — 

Oregon,  prime  —  @ — 

Held  Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading.—  @ — 

Local  Cold  storage  eggs  —  @— 

Vegetables. 

Spring  vegetables  are  beginning  to  come 
forward  freely,  notably  asparagus,  peas,  rhu- 
barb and  mushrooms.  Values  for  these  de- 
scriptions have  been  steadily  tending  in  favor 
of  the  consumer.  Mushrooms  fared  badly,  in 
some  instances  failing  to  bring  enough  to  pay 
for  trouble  of  forwarding.  Onion  market 
ruled  quiet  and  lacked  firmness.  Some  Aus- 
tralian onions  are  now  here  seeking  a  market, 
but  at  higher  figures  than  are  obtainable. 

Asparagus,  No.  1,  y  B)   &  @  7 

Asparagus,  common  to  fair,  y  lb   3  (3  4 

Beans,  String,  *  lb   — @  — 

Beans,  Lima,  y  It)   — @  — 

Beans,  Refuge,  «  tb   — @  — 

Beans,  Wax,  y  ft   — <3  — 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  y  100   70®  80 

Cauliflower,  y  doz   60®  70 

Corn,  Green,  y  sack   — @  — 

Corn,  Alameda,  1*  crate   — @  — 

Cucumbers,  hot  house,  y  doz   50®  1  00 

Egg  Plant,  *  lb   — ®  — 

Garlic.  y  ft   3®  4 

Mushrooms,  Buttons,  y  lb   10®  12% 

Mushrooms,  Wild,  f(  lt>   4®  8 

Okra,  Dried,  y  lb   12%®  15 

Onions,  Yellow,  good  to  choice   2  00®  2  50 

Onions,  Yellow,  cut   1  50(0  1  75 

Peas,  Sweet,  Garden,  y  ft   3®  3% 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  y  ft   — @  — 

Rhubarb,  y  box    — @  — 

Squash,  Summer,  y  lb   — @  — 

Tomatoes,  y  box  or  crate    1  00®  1  50 

Potatoes. 

Values  for  potatoes  have  ruled  steady,  es- 
pecially for  best  table  qualities,  with  demand 
of  much  the  same  liberal  proportions  as  during 
preceding  week.  Inquiry  for  seed  potatoes 
was  not  active,  but  they  were  held  at  same 
prices  as  before.  A  few  new  potatoes  are  ar- 
riving, and  in  a  small  way  bring  good  figures. 
Sweets  were  not  plentiful,  neither  was  the 
demand  for  them  very  brisk. 

Karly  Rose,  River,  ^  cental. ,   60®  70 

Peerless,  River  ,,   — @  — 


Reds  River   50®  60 

Garnet  Chile,  Mission   — ®  — 

Burbanks,  Salinas   75®  1  15 

Burbanks,  River.  y  sack   55®  65 

Burbanks,  Petaluma  and  Tomales,  y  ctl  50®  60 

Burbanks,  Humboldt,  ¥  otl   50®  65 

Burbanks,  Oregon.  y  cental   55®  90 

Garnet  Chile,  Oregon   — @  — 

New  Potatoes.  ^  ft   3  @  3H 

Sweet  River,  IB  cental   — @  — 

Sweet  Merced  :   75® l  00 

The  Fruit  Market. 


DISSTON'S 


Fresh  Fruits. 

The  apple  market  was  fairly  stocked  for  this 
time  of  year,  values  remaining  close  to  the 
range  last  quoted,  with  no  particular  firmness 
observable  for  other  than  most  select.  The 
demand  was  not  active  for  common  to  medium 
qualities,  while  offerings  were  mostly  of  this 
class,  as  would  naturally  be  expected  at  this 
late  date.  Very  fancy  fruit,  four  tiers  to  the 
box  and  without  sign  of  blemish,  was  salable 
in  a  small  way  at  an  advance  on  quotations. 
It  is  not  probable  that  materially  higher 
prices  than  are  now  current  will  be  experi- 
enced during  the  balance  of  the  season.  There 
are  no  evidences  of  any  large  quantities  re- 
maining in  the  interior,  although  receipts  are 
of  liberal  volume  for  March.  Over  1000  boxes 
arrived  per  one  steamer  from  Humboldt  this 
week.  There  is  no  other  deciduous  fruit  on 
the  market,  neither  are  there  berries  of  any 
sort  offering  at  present. 

Apples,  fancy,  4-tier,  y  box   1  25®  — 

Apples,  choice,  4-tier,  y  box   75®  I  00 

Apples,  fair  to  good,  50-ft  box   60®  75 

Apples,  common  to  fair,  y  box   40®  60 

Dried  Fruits. 
The  market  for  cured  and  evaporated  fruits 
is  showing  little  life,  although  there  are  still 
liberal  quantities  unplaced,  especially  of 
Prunes,  remaining  stocks  of  which  are  esti- 
mated at  12,000,000  pounds  in  this  State. 
Other  varieties  are  estimated  as  follows: 
Peaches  8, 000, 000  lbs.,  apricots  1,000,000  lbs., 
various  1,000,000  lbs.  In  connection  with 
about  10,000,000  lbs.  Raisins,  there  is  an  ag- 
gregate of  25,000,000  to  30,000,000  lbs.  evap- 
orated and  dried  California  fruit  yet  to  be 
marketed,  being  fully  1000  carloads.  Ship- 
ments will  have  to  average  ten  carloads  per 
day  during  the  balance  of  the  season  to  ab- 
sorb above  quantity.  A  small  percentage  of 
this  fruit  will  go  outward  by  sea.  The  last 
steamer  for  Victoria,  B.  C,  took  62,300  lbs. 
assorted.  Shipments  to  the  North,  however, 
do  not  include  any  Prunes  or  any  stone  fruit 
unpitted.  Apples,  Pitted  Plums  and  choice 
halved  Pears  are  in  light  stock,  with  values 
steady.  The  same  remark  applies  to  Nectar- 
ines and  Figs,  but  the  latter  two  are  not  as 
readily  salable  as  the  first  three  varieties 
above  named.  Demand  for  Prunes  is  almost 
wholly  for  small,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly, 
for  the  lowest  priced  ones.  Medium-sized 
will  not  command  much,  if  any,  more  at  pres- 
ent on  Eastern  account  than  small  Prunes. 
Apricots  now  in  blossom  are  reported  to  have 
been  damaged  by  frost,  but  the  market  for 
the  dried  product  has  thus  far  shown  no  im- 
provement in  consequence.  Peaches  are  mov- 
ing very  slowly,  with  quotable  values  for  the 
same  a  little  lower  than  last  noted. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  in  sacks,  per  ft   4V4®  5 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   6  @— 

Apricots,  Moorpark   7  @9 

Apples,  in  boxes   6%®  7 

Figs,  fancy  pressed   8  @10 

Nectarines,  White   i%®  5 

Nectarines,  Red   4V4®  5 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   3(4®  4 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   5  ®  5^4 

Peaches,  peeled,  In  boxes   9  @12 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy .  7  (St— 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts   4(4®  6 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts         4  @5 

Pears,  peeled  and  sliced   —  @ — 

Plums,  pitted   4%&  5V4 

Prunes,  in  sacks,  40— 50's   4%®  5 

50— 60's   3  @  8* 

60— 70's   2*@  2\ 

70— 80's   2H®  2* 

80— 90'S   2   @  2% 

90— 100's   1X<3  2 

Above  figures  are  on  basis  of  2%&2%c  for  4 
sizes.  Prunes  in  boxes,  %c  higher  for  25-to  boxes, 
He  higher  for  50-ft  boxes. 

4  sizes  Santa  Claras  and  equal   2X@ — 

4  sizes  San  Joaquin  anil  Northern  2%(a>— 

Prunes,  Stiver   5  ®  8 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apricots,  ordinary   4  @5 

Apples,  sliced   3%(S>  4 

Apples,  quartered   3%&  4 

Figs,  Black   2  ®  3% 

Figs,  White   3  @  4 

Peaches,  unpeeled   3  @  4 

Plums,  unpitted   1   ®  1% 

The  dried  fruit  market  in  the  East  is  thus 
outlined  by  a  New  York  review  of  recent  date 
coming  through  by  mail : 

Evaporated  apples  have  continued  in  active  de- 
mand this  week  and  market  Is  firm;  choice  to 
fancy  job  moderately  in  range  of  8%®10c,  latter 
very  extreme,  with  prime  selling  fairly  at  838(o 
8%c,  and  grades  just  under  prime,  say  from  7<al8c, 
especially  active.  Sun-dried  rather  quiet  but  held 
with  more  or  less  confidence,  especially  desirable 
grades  of  southern  sliced.  Chops  quiet  but  steady 
with  not  enough  business  at  4c  to  establish  it  as  a 
quotation.  Cores  and  skins  rather  easy  and  2%c 
full  high  for  best  offerings.  Cherries  are  in  full 
hands  and  well  under  control  and  generally  held 
at  much  higher  figures  than  quoted,  though  de- 
mand moderate.  Raspberries  weak  and  offered 
freely  with  outside  quotations  extreme.  Other 
small  fruits  not  plenty  and  held  steadily.  Cali- 
fornia fruit  has  met  an  active  demand,  especially 
the  cheaper  grades,  though  prices  show  no  change. 

Apricots,  Cal.  Moorpark,  1897,  per  lb          8  @11 

Apricots,  Cal.  Roval,  1897,  per  lb  5*®  8 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1897,  peeled,  per  lb  10  @16 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1897,  unpeeled,  per  lb          5  @  9 

Pears,  Cal.,  1897,  per  lb   5  ®10 

Prunes,  Cal.,  1897,  per  lb.   3   @  8 

Raisins. 

There  have  been  no  new  developments  in 
the  market  for  liaisins  since  last  review.  The 
movement  is  slow  and  prices  continue  at  a  low 
range.  Market  is  especially  weak  for  rain- 
damaged  goods,  with  a  large  percentage  of 
offerings  of  this  description.  Quotable  values 
remain  about  as  last  stated. 

F,  O.  B.   FRESNO  DELIVERY. 

Imperial  Clusters,  per  box   —  ®  — 


Send  forPamplilet ,  "Tin*  Saw,  II* 
-•■^  to  Keep  It  in  Order," 


w  to  CI  Be  It.  and  How 

Mailed  Free. 


IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  to  buy  a  saw 
'    with  DUston's  name  on  It.  It 

will  hold  the  set  longer  and  do  more 
work  without  filing  than  other  saws, 
thereby  saving  in  labor  and  cost  of 
files.  _  They  are  made  of  the  best  cru- 
cible'cast  steel  and  fully  warranted. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 

HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  Inc. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ANTHRAX  and  BLACK  LEG 


PREVENTED  BY 


Pasteur  "Vaccines." 

Write  for  particulars,  prices,  and  testimonials  of  thousands  of  American  stockmen  who  have  suc- 
cessfully used  these  remedies  during  the  last  three  years. 

F»/\STEUR  VACCINE  CO.,  54  Fifth  Ave.,Chlcago. 


Dehesa  Clusters,  per  box   —  ®  — 

Fancy  Clusters,  per  box   —  @  — 

Boxes,  London  layers,  20-ft  box   1  00®  1  10 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 

Loose  Muscatel,  4-crown,  y  ft  3%®— 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown  2H®3 

Loose  Muscatel,  2-crown  \\4<&\%. 

Sultanas  >M08M 

Seedless  Muscatel  1%®2 

Dried  Grapes  1  ®1%  j 

Citrus  Fruits. 
Oranges  were  in  fair  receipt,  and  with  the 
weather  hardly  so  favorable  as  preceding 
week,  prices  were  at  a  little  lower  range. 
Market  was  especially  weak  for  Seedlings  and 
common  qualities  of  Navels.  There  are  some 
very  choice  Navels  offering,  and  there  are  no 
evidences  of  any  frosted  oranges  being  now  on 
market.  Lemons  were  in  fair  supply,  and 
market  was  quotably  lower  than  at  date  of 
last  review,  demand  being  slow.  Limes  were 
not  in  heavy  stock,  but  were  mostly  green, 
which  operated  against  their  advantageous 
sale. 

Oranges— Navel  y  box   1  25®  2  75 

St.  Michaels   1  50(n  2  00 

Seedlings   75®  1  25 

Lemons— Cal.,  select,  y  box   1  75®  2  00 

Cal.,  good  to  choice   1  00®  1  50 

Cal.,  common  to  good   50®  1  00 

Limes— Mexican,  y  box   5  00®  5  50 

Cal.,  small  box   75®  1  25 

Nuts. 

Almond  market  is  very  firm,  owing  to  re- 
ports of  damage  by  frost  to  the  fruit  now  in 
blossom.  Spot  supplies  are  small.  Walnuts 
are  not  offering  in  large  quantity,  but  demand 
for  them  at  full  current  rates  is  light.  Pea- 
nuts are  in  moderate  supply  and  are  selling  at 
steady  figures. 

California  Almonds,  papershell   8  ®  9 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   6  @8 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   4    ••  i:» 

Walnuts  White,  paper  shell   7  ®8 

Walnuts  White,  soft  shell   7  @8 

Walnuts  White,  Cal.,  standard   4V4®  b% 

Chestnuts,  Cal.  Italian   8  @  9 

Peanuts,  Cal.,  fair  to  prime   4  @  4V4 

Peanuts,  Eastern  hand-picked   5  @  6 

Pine  Nuts   7  @8 

Produce  Receipts. 
Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals  and 
other  California  products  for  the  past  week 
and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  compared  with 
corresponding  time  the  previous  year,  are  as 
follows : 


NOTICE. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Flour,  M-sks  124,: 

Wheat,  ctls  139 

Barley,  ctls   62 

Oats,  ctls   9 

Corn,  ctls   3 

Rye,  ctls  

Beans,  sks   3 

Potatoes,  sks   19 

Onions,  sks   1 

Hay,  tons   1 

Wool,  bales  

Hops,  bales  


Since  Same  Time 
July  1.  '.97.  Last  year. 


i*2 
610 
t470 
590 
550 
,071 
597 
,738 
8i3 

'.»; 

:i7 


3,  fil3,8»2 
8,726,440 

4,  H.»,4fil 
513,904 
246,303 

30,693 
499.86(1 
85t>,:«4 
87,911 
98,766 
49,564 
7.883 


4,492,978 
9,1122  673 
4,3111,530 
492,340 
209,672 
173,402 
463,634 
842.522 
106,616 
1115,5211 
39.799 
6,978 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Flour,  X-sks   37,628 

Wheat,  ctls  172,898 

Barley,  ctls   51,221 

Oats,  ctls  

Corn,  ctls   591 

Beans,  sks   476 

Hay,  bales   930 

Wool,  lbs  

Hops,  fts   485 

Honey,  cases   7 

Potatoes,  pkgs   978 


Since 
July  1,  '97. 


2,309,112 
8,584,981 
2,866,985 
12,543 
31,948 
267.216 
59.611 
13,391,776 
1,185,377 
6,521 
170.674 


Same  Time 
Last  Year. 


3,412,611 
9,314,460 
3,24)0,855 

25,577 

15,365 
297,8*5 

43,533 
1 1 ,000,249 
1,082,707 
2,106 

67,424 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Stockholders  of  the 
GRANGERS'  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION,  a  cor- 
poration, for  the  election  of  a  Board  of  Directors, 
and  for  the  transaction  of  such  other  business  as 
may  properly  comr  before  it,  will  be  held  at  No. 
108  Davis  St.,  San  Francisco,  at  10  o'clock  A.  M., 
Wednesday,  thr  13th  day  of  April,  1898. 

CHARLES  WOOD,  I.  C.  STEELE, 

Secretary.  President. 

JAPANESE, 

An  experienced  laborer  desires  a  permanent  job 
on  big  orchard  where  more  than  fifty  Japanese  can 
work  during  winter  and  more  than  one  hundred 
during  summer,  under  him.  making  over  seventy 
on  the  average  at  any  season  of  the  year.  He  has 
been  a  foreman  of  many  Japanese  at  various  places, 
can  furnish  the  hands  and  control  them  well,  and 
speak  English  and  make  accounts  for  them.  All  of 
them  have  experience  In  orchard  work.  Please  ad- 
dress M  H ,  Japanese  M.  E.  Church,  Vacavllle, 
Solano  Co.,  Cal. 

For  Sale.— A  Ditching  Machine. 

Cuts  any  width  from  4  to  15  feet,  and  6  or  7  feet 
deep.  Can  mak°  600  feet  a  day  in  reclaimed  marsh 
land,  cutting  8  feet  wide  and  7  feet  deep;  and  over 
300  feet  in  uplaDd  in  hard  yellow  clay.  Can  be 
worked  in  any  ground  that  a  horse  can  travel 
over.  Machine  can  also  do  the  work  of  an  ordi- 
nary steam  shovel.  Address  JOHN  W.  FERRIS, 
320  Sansome  St.,  S.  F. 


IMPROVED 
FRESNO 
SCRAPER. 

a-Foot. 

Weight,  300  Lbs, 


NEW 

STOCK. 
NEW 
PRICES. 

Hooker 

&  co., 
16  and  18 
Drnmm  St., 

San 

Francisco. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

4i  General  Commission  Merchants,  + 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  8.  F. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 

intproQt 


RUPTURE, 


Prices  quoted  in  this  review  are  intended, 
unless  otherwise  specified,  to  represent  whole- 
sale values,  obtainable  on  offerings  from  the 
producer,  and  on  round  lots  delivered  at  San 
Francisco.  The  reviews  of  the  markets  are 
for  the  week  ending  Wednesday  noon,  while 
quotations  are  based  on  values  current  on 
above  dates.  It  is  the  aim  of  The  Pacific 
Rural  Press  to  have  its  quotations  represent 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  existing  values.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  at 
times,  owing  to  the  superior  merit  of  offer- 
ings, undue  competition  between  buyers,  or 
other  reasons,  higher  figures  are  realized  than 
are  justified  as  quotations.  On  the  other 
hand,  produce  of  decidedly  inferior  quality  is 
apt  to  be  sold  at  less  than  lowest  figures. 

California   Dried   Fruit   at  New 
York. 


New  York,  March  16.— California  dried  fruits, 
steady.  Evaporated  Apples,  common,  5(a)8c  y.  D>. ; 
prime  wire  tray,  8'4<S8^c;  wood  dried  prime, 
8V4(6.8»8C;  choice,  8^(a 9c;  fancy,  9V4@  10c.  Prunes, 
SH@8c  per  pound.  Apricots,  Royal,  5K(o>7c  I  Moor- 
park, 8H<ai0o,  Peaches,  unpeeled,  5@9c;  peeled, 


Hydrocele,  Varicocele, 
Pi  les,  Fissure.Fistula, 
Ulceration,  etc.,  cured 
without  operation  or 
detention  from  business.  t9~  NO  PAY  UNTIL 
CUKEO.-O  Consultation  Free.  Call  or  send 
for  pamphlet. 

DRS.  MANSFIELD  &  PORTERFIELD, 

838  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 

TREE  WASH,  OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    \AI.    JACKSON    db  CO. 
Sole  Agent*.     -      -      No.  386  Market  street. 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

LEE  D.  CRAIG, 

Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

Bet.  California  and  Pine.  SAN  FRANCISCO  CAL. 


BARGAINS  IN  BICYCLES 

NCW  AND  SECOND-HAND 
FROM  $20  Ul» 

send  for  just.  Hooker  &  Co.  ,San  Francisco 
#gS?S.DEWEY,STRONG&CO.<^gNL 

patents:  J 

330  MARKET  ST.  S.F.^^ 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


fir. 


Nisson's    Views  on 
Legislation. 


Direct 


At  the  last  meeting  of  Two  Rock  Grange  a 
communication  was  read  from  Tulare  Grange 
in  regard  to  the  Two  Rock  Grange  resolutions 
on  direct  legislation.  What  it  is  and  in  what 
way  it  can  benefit  our  order,  that,  I  believe, 
were  the  questions.  The  letter  was  referred 
to  me  as  chairman  of  the  original  committee 
and  duly  handed  to  me  on  my  arrival  at  the 
hall.  Unfortunately  I  lost  it,  and  so  take  this 
means  of  reaching  Tulare  Grange  (not  know- 
ing the  secretary's  address  or  name)  and  hope 
my  explanations,  though  brief,  will  be  satis- 
factory, and  possibly  answer  similar  questions 
from  other  granges. 

As  its  name  implies,  direct  legislation 
means  that  the  people  make  their  laws  them- 
selves directly,  and  not  through  representa- 
tives as  now;  that  is,  laws  of  a  certain  im- 
portance. The  initiative  means  that  if  a 
certain  per  cent  of  the  voters  desire  a  law 
enacted  and  a  petition  to  that  effect  is  sent  to 
the  legislature  or  house  of  representatives, 
(the  government  or  legislatures  may  also  pro- 
pose laws),  such  laws  after  being  properly  put 
in  shape  are  then  submitted  to  the  people  for 
adoption  or  rejection.  This  is  the  referendum. 

In  Switzerland  direct  legislation  has  been 
in  existence  for  over  twenty  years,  and  gives 
perfect  satisfaction.  It  is  said  that  corrupt- 
ness in  the  Swiss  legislature  before  then  was 
fully  as  bad  as  with  us  now,  but  has,  of 
course,  disappeared  since  the  legislature  has 
been  shorn  of  its  arbitrary  power.  While  di- 
rect legislation  may  be  said  to  be  of  Swiss 
origin,  we  have  really  had  it  in  our  New 
England  town  meetings  from  the  earliest 
days,  in  a  small  way,  of  course,  but  the  idea 
is  about  the  same. 

There  seems  to  be  no  good  argument  against 
direct  legislation  at  all.  The  only  one,  some- 
what persistently  brought  forward,  that  the 
people  are  not  competent  to  make  their  own 
laws,  is  not  a  good  argument,  even  if  it  were 
true.  We  are  surely  intelligent  enough  to 
manage  our  own  affairs,  but  if  we  are  not, 
why,  then,  we  must  simply  mismanage  until 
we  learn  to  manage,  and  the  sooner  we  begin 
the  better. 

"In  what  way  will  it  benefit  our  order?" 
Our  order  was  instituted  to  benefit  "our 
country  and  mankind"  and  that  includes  our 
order.  Whatever  is  of  benefit  to  mankind  is 
of  benefit  to  our  country,  and  what  is  of 
benefit  to  our  country  is  of  benefit  to  the 
agricultural  class,  and  reversely,  whatever 
benefits  the  agricultural  class  benefits  our 
country,  and  our  country  cannot  be  truly  and 
permanently  prosperous  and  happy  without 
the  whole  human  race,  in  a  direct  or  indirect 
way,  being  benefitted  by  it.  The  agricultural 
class,  however,  feels  most  severely  the  effects 
of  unjust  laws,  even  if  all  classes  must  suffer 
with  it  sooner  or  later.  So,  from  purely  selfish 
motives,  we  should  be  the  ones  to  work  the 
hardest  for  reforms  leading  toward  a  better 
system  of  law  making. 

No  country  can  be  prosperous  without  just 
laws;  but  just  and  good  laws  are  of  slow 
growth.  No  one  can  for  a  moment  expect  the 
hundreds  of  laws  passed  so  hurredly  by  our 
legislatures  at  every  session  can  all  be  good 
laws,  even  letting  corruption  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  the  only  reason  no  more  harm  fol- 
lows this  absurd  mania  for  making  laws  is  the 
fact  that  they  are,  most  of  them,  dead  soon 
after  their  creation. 

Under  direct  legislation  very  few  laws  are 
passed,  but  these  few  are  so  well  considered 
that  a  bad  law  stands  no  chance  of  being 
passed,  scarcely  of  being  initiated  or  intro- 
duced. So  direct  legislation  is  well  worthy  of 
being  carefully  studied  by  our  order. 

Let  us  keep  it  out  of  partisan  politics. 
Rather,  try  to  force  each  party  to  adopt  a  di- 
rect legislation  plank.  Neither  of  the  leading 
parties  will  add  any  new  planks  to  their  plat- 
forms unless  forced  to  by  public  opinion.  No 
old  party  ever  does ;  it  is  not  policy  from  a 
partisan  standpoint  to  do  so.  But  especially 
will  it  be  difficult  to  make  them  adopt  a 
measure  which  shears  them  of  so  much  of 
their  political  power  and  utterly  destroys  all 
this  corruption,  on  which  political  bosses  and 
other  parasites  now  so  successfully  fatten. 
Therefore,  if  we  speak  at  all  we  should  speak 
with  vigor,  and  in  a  reform  of  this  kind  we 
should  lead,  not  follow. 

Several  granges  have  notified  us  of  having 
endorsed  our  resolutions.  Prom  Roseville 
grange  a  very  stirring  endorsement  is  just 
received.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from 
all.  C.  Nisson. 

Petaluma,  March  10th,  '98. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 


Clara — Well,  aunt,  have  your  photo- 
graphs come  from  Mr.  Snappe- 
schotte's  ?  Miss  Maydeval  (angrily) — 
Yes,  and  they  went  back,  too,  with  a 
note  expressing  an  opinion  of  his  im- 
pudence. "  Gracious  !  What  was  it  ?  " 
"Why,  on  the  back  of  every  picture 
were  these  words:  'The  original  of 
this  is  carefully  preserved.'  " — Tit-Bits. 

Complainant — Sure,  my  husband  is 
drunk  twenty-four  hours  the  day,  your 
honor.  Judge  —  All  right.  Shall  I 
give  him  six  months  ?  Complainant 
(hastily) — Oh,  no,  no,  your  honor;  he's 
a  good  man  when  he  ain't  in  his  cups. — 
New  York  Journal. 


"Brown's  Bronchial  Troches"  give  relief 
in  all  Bronchial  Affections.  A  simple  and  safe 
remedy.   Avoid  imitations. 


10  Ever-Blooming,  Field-Grown  Roses  for  SI. 

Eight  thousand  Roses,  field-grown,  two-year-old 
plaata,  have  to  be  closed  out.  These  consist  of  the 
Dest  ever-bloomlne  varieties,  and  will  be  sold  at  10 
plants  for  Oae  Dollar,  sent  by  express  or  delivered 
in  the  city  of  San  Franeirco.  These  Roses  are  in 
first-class  condition  and  are  bound  to  give  satisfac- 
tion. No  order  filled  for  less  than  One  Dollar.  I 
name  a  few  varieties,  as  space  does  not  permit  of 
the  naming  of  the  whole  list:  Aurora,  Archduchess 
Marie  Immaeulata,  Bon  Seline.  Bougere.  Beauty  of 
Stapleford,  Cath  Mermet.  Cheshunt  Hybrid,  La 
France,  Celine  Forrester,  Cameons.  Capt.  Christy, 
C.  Riza  du  Pare,  Cecil  Brunner,  Ducheesde  Brabant. 
Duchess  of  Albany,  Dr.  Pasteur,  Etoile  Oe  Lyon, 
Eliza  Sauvage,  Francisea  Kruger,  Gen.  Dubois, 
Furstin  Bismark.  Gen.  de  Tartar.  Jean  Ducher.  La 
Marque.  Mad.  Cochet,  Desire,  Faicot.  Hoste.  Lam- 
bard.  Schwaller.  M.  v.  Houtte,  Malmaison,  Sunset. 
Queen,  Papa  Goutier,  Rainbow,  and  a  good  many 
Other  varieties.  F.  LUDEMANN,  Pacific  Nursery, 
Baker  and  Lombard  Sts".,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Established  1876, 


MYROBOLAN 
NURSERY. 


An  Elgin  watch  always  has  the  word  "Elgin" 
on  the  works.  Elgin  National  Watch  Co.,  Elgin,  111. 


MO  IRRIGATION. 

Offers  for  the  Season  of  1897-8 
a  Complete  Assortment  of 

CLEAN,  .  .  . 
HEALTHY,  .  . 
HON-IRRIGATED 

Correspondence  Solicited 


Fruit  Trees. 

ondence  Solicited. 

JAS.  O'NEILL,  Haywards,  Alameda  Co.,  Cal. 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1808. 

Pajaro  Valley 
Nursery,  .... 

WATSON  VILLE,  CALIFORNIA. 

30  TEARS  UNDER  THE  SAME  MANAGEMENT. 


Is  where  you  can  get  all  kinds  of 
NON-IRRIGATED 

FRUIT  TREES, 

Soft-Shell  Walnut  Trees,        Small  Fruits,  Etc. 

AT  THE  VERY  LOWEST  PRICES. 
Introducer  of  the  Logan  Berry.   The  genuine 
plants  can  be  had  by  the  100  or  1000. 
JAMES  WATERS,  Proprietor.  Send  for  Prices. 


NUT  &  FRUIT  TREES 

Of  all  desirable  varieties. 
Immense  Stock. 
300  Acres--<>0  Years. 
Book  on  Ntt  Culture.  157  pages, 
60  illustrations,  telling  how  to 
propagate,  market  and  cook  them. 
Price,  $1.  or  fret  with  an  order  of 
Nut  Trees  for  $5.  Catalogue  Free. 
PARRY'S  POMONA  NURSERIES, 
Parry,  [New  Jersey. 


CHINQUAPIN 


Pacific  Reversible  Disc  Harrow. 

4-foot,  5-foot  and  6-foot  sizes  in  16  or  20-inch  discs. 

We  guarantee  that  this  Harrow  can  be  more 
quickly  reversed  than  any  machine  in  the  market. 

Our  prices  are  a  revelation. 

An  extension  can  be  furnished  admitting  of  a 
space  of  between  5  and  6  feet  between  gangs.  A 
center-cut  device  can  be  furnished,  if  desired. 

HOOKER  &  CO., 
16  and  18  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco. 


AMERICAN  and  FOREIGN 

TRADE  MARKS 


PATENTS' 


DEWEY,  STRONG&CQ.330  MARKET  SI 


Th$2?o°$4et  SPRAYERS 

are  the  best.  Sprays  from  bucket  or  barrel  50 
feet.  New  scientific  and  mechanical  principle. 
My  free  catalogue  will  make  plain  to  you  that 
I  have  the  sprayer  you  want.  Write  to-day. 
H.  B.  RUSLER,      •      -     Johnstown,  Ohio. 


Blake,    1YI  o  f  f  1  t  t    <fc    T  o  w  n  e  , 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

512  to  516  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal 

BLAKE,  MOFP1TT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE,  McFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or. 


For  Planting:  Season  of  1898 

We  offer  for  sale  a  choice  lot  of 

Budded  Orange  and 
Lemon  Trees, 

One  and  two-year  buds  of  the  leading  varieties,  on 
sour  or  sweet  stock. 

Prices  to  Suit  the  Times. 

SEEDLING  ORANGE  TREES  at  your  own  price. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

Oroville  Citrus  Association, 

Oroville,  Butte  Co.,  Cal. 


FOR  14  CENTS  I 

"We  wish  to  cain  150,000  new  ens-  Z 
tomerSj  and  hence  offer 
1  Pkg.  13  Day  Radish,  10c 
Pits.  Early  Spring  Turnip,  10c 
Earliest  Red  Beet,  10c 
Bismarck  Cucumber,  10c 
Queen  Victoria  Lettuce,  liic 
Klondyko  Melon,  16c 
Jumbo  Giant  Onion,  loc 
Brilliant  Flower  Seeds,  15c 
Worth  $1.00,  for  14  cents. 
Above  10  pkgs.  worth  $1.00,  we  will  £ 
mail  you  free,  together  with  our  — 
great  Plant  and  Seed  Catalogue 
upon  receipt  of  this  notice  and  14c. 
postage.   We  invite  your  trade  and 
know  when  you  once  try  Salzer's 
n  seeds  you  will  never  get  along  with-  9 
a  out  them.   Potatoes  at  m  1 .50  m 
a  Bbl.  Catalog  alone  5c.  No.    27  2 
JOHN   A.   SALZER    SEED   CO.,    LA    CROSSE,   WlM.  Jh 


Fancher  Creek  Nursery,  § 

FRESNO,  C/\L. 

THE  LEADING  GROWERS  IN  THE  STATE  OF 

Deciduous  Fruit,  Olives, 
Citrus,  Ornamental  Trees 
Grape  Vines,  m  >x 

NEW  FRUITS:  Imperial  and  Giant  Prune,  Wickson  Plum, 
Triumph  Peach,  Winter  Bartlett  Pear.  A  well  selected 
and  complete  assortment  of  Palms,  Roses  and  Green- 
house Plants. 

REND  FOR  PRICE  LIST  AND  NEW  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE. 
WE  OFFH.R  MANY  NEW  AND  VALUABLE  NOVELTIES. 


Special    Quotations  on 


Carload  Lots. 

GEO.  C.  ROEDING,  Proprietor. 


A  NEW  BOOK. 

THE 

CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 


IN 


GARDEN  AND  FIELD. 


A   MANUAL  OF  PRACTICE 


WITH   AND  WITHOUT  IRRIGATION,  FOR  SEMI-TROPICAL 
COUNTRIES. 


By  EDWARD  J.  WICKSON,  A.  M. 

Professor  of  Agricultural  Practice  In  the  University  of  California;  Author  of  "California  Fruits 
and  How  to  Grow  Them;"  President  of  the  California  State  Floral  Society; 
Horticultural  Editor  of  the  "  Pacific  Rural  Press  "  of  San  Francisco,  etc. 

LARGE  OCTAVO ;  336  PAGES ;  12  FULL-PAGE  PLATES. 
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The  work  will  be  of  inestimable  assistance  to  those  who  are  interested  in  vegetable  growing  lr 
California,  not  only  on  a  large  scale,  but  to  the  large  number  who  cultivate  these  products  for  their 
own  consumption. — San  Francisco  Call. 

We  take  no  risk  in  advising  every  Californian  who  has  a  garden  spot  to  procure  a  copy.— Soi> 

Francisco  Chronicle. 

Not  only  interesting  but  valuable  to  every  one  in  this  State  who  cultivates  ever  so  small  a  1<>' 
of  ground.  The  author  is  eminently  qualified  for  the  work  which  he  has  just  completed.— San  Francisa 
Bulletin. 

For  many  years  there  has  been  an  inquiry  for  a  work  on  vegetable  growing  in  California,  and  ii. 

this  book  the  demand  has  been  adequately  met. — California  Fruit  Grower. 
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Sacramento  Bee. 
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The  Alamitos  Sugar  Factory. 


The  delightful  climate  of  California  ministers  di- 
rectly to  the  industrial  advancement  of  the  State. 
The  truth  of  this  proposition  is  manifested  in  the 
countless  investments  in  homes,  orchards,  manufac- 
turing and  commercial  enterprises  which  are  made 
by  the  thousands  who  come  here  to  escape  the  rigors 
of  wintry  climates.  In  this  way,  as  well  as  in  the 
choice  productions  which  it  favors,  our  climate  be- 
comes a  distinct  factor  of  our  progress  and  pros- 
perity. Now  and  then,  too,  there  are  instances  of 
the  same  impelling  force  which  are  conspicuous  by 
reason  of  the  exceptional  greatness  of  the  resources 
which  they  bring  under  tribute  to  the  progress 
of  the  State.  Perhaps  in  this  line  few  are  so 
notable  as  that  of  the  realization  of  the  Alamitos 
sugar  enterprise  on  the  rich  lands  of  Orange 
and  Los  Angeles  counties,  to  which  we  refer  briefly 
in  connection  with  the  engravings  on  this  page. 


W.  H.  Holabird  of  Los  Angeles,  who  has  been  a 
champion  of  beet  sugar  development  for  some  years 
past,  has  just  issued  a  very  handsome  brochure  en- 
titled "American  Beet  Sugar,"  which  gives  instruc- 
tions in  beet  growing  from  seed  to  harvest  and  full 
illustrations  of  a  model  beet  sugar  factory  and  ex- 
planatory notes.  From  Mr.  Holabird's  work  we 
learn  that  in  1896  Mr.  J.  Ross  Clark  of  Clark  Bros., 
bankers  and  smelters  of  Butte,  Montana,  sought 
health  in  the  genial  climate  of  Los  Angeles.  Finding 
what  he  sought  for,  he  cast  about  for  lucrative 
investment  of  idle  capital.  The  beet  sugar  industry 
was  not  at  that  time  as  prominently  before  the 
people  as  it  is  to-day,  although  the  dividends  had 
been  large  and  regular  by  the  three  plants  in  Cali- 
fornia and  one  in  Utah.  In  1897  J.  Ross  Clark  and 
his  brother,  Wm.  A.  Clark  (a  multi-millionaire), 
orangized  "The  Los  Alamitos  Sugar  Company," 
located  the  plant  twenty  miles  from  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  gave  E.  H.  Dyer  &  Co.  a  contract  to  erect  a 


WILLIAM    A.  CLARK. 


LOS    ALAMITOS    SUGAR    WORKS   AS    SEEN    FROM    THE  NORTH. 


J.    ROSS  CLARK. 


350-ton  plant  and  have  it  ready  for  the  crop  of  the 
same  year — '97.  The  mill  was  completed  on  time, 
perfect  in  every  detail.  The  first  campaign  was  a 
phenomenal  success,  and  resulted  in  an  enlargement 
of  the  factory  to  double  its  original  capacity  for  the 
crop  of  1898.  The  investment  of  the  Clarks  in  the 
Los  Alamitos  plant  was  increased  by  the  purchase 
of  8000  adjoining  acres  the  following  season,  with 
the  intention  of  erecting  in  '99  a  second  sugar  refin- 
ery, making  their  total  investment  $1,325,000. 

The  beet  sugar  factory  at  Alamitos  and  the  men 
whose  money  brought  it  into  existence  are  shown  in 
the  engravings  on  this  page.  The  Dyers,  who  con- 
structed and  equipped  the  factory,  are  old  friends 
of  the  Rural  who  found  in  our  columns  opportunity 
for  the  declaration  of  their  faith  in  beet  sugar  long 
before  millionaires  could  be  easily  interested  in  such 
investments.    Next  to  the  budding  towns  near  the 


Salinas  and  Hueneme  factories,  now  in  course  of 
construction,  Los  Alamitos,  California,  is  the  young- 
est town  or  community  dependent  upon  a  sugar  fac- 
tory. Ground  was  broken  in  the  fall  of  '96.  The 
situation  was  a  great  unsettled  valley,  the  nearest  rail- 
road station  seven  miles  away.  The  soil,  virgin  and  of 
surprising  fertility,  had  been  of  little  use  save  to 
produce  a  coarse  grass  for  pasture.  .  One  year 
passed,  and  a  transformation  took  place  that  is 
most  interesting  to  note.  The  Southern  Pacific 
Company  extended  their  line  to  the  site  now  christ- 
ened "Los  Alamitos."  A  town  of  500  people  came 
into  existence  as  if  by  magic.  Water-works,  hotels, 
stores,  livery  stables  and  comfortable  homes  were 
built  in  less  than  six  months.  Thirty-five  hundred 
acres  of  land  were  broken  up  and  put  into  beets,  the 
area  to  be  doubled  in  1898,  unless  the  dry  season  in- 
terferes. 
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The  Week. 


The  Produce  Markets. 

The  universal  apprehension  respecting  the  weather 
is  being  reflected  in  the  local  grain  market.  Wheat 
is  from  50  cents  to  $1  per  ton  higher;  and  having 
gotten  beyond  the  normal  price  as  related  to  the 
European  price,  the  market  stands  "tied  up" 
against  the  export  trade.  Barley,  which  is  pro- 
duced largely  in  the  districts  most  affected  by  the 
drouth,  is  even  more  affected  than  wheat  and  is 
very  strong  at  a  heavy  advance.  Hay  has  advanced 
another  dollar  on  the  ton  and  the  talk  is  of  figures 
still  higher. 

Curiously  enough  there  is  nothing  in  the  dried 
fruit  market  to  indicate  unusual  conditions.  The 
same  dullness  we  have  seen  all  through  the  winter 
continues  and  prices  are  just  where  they  were  at 
our  last  writing. 

In  the  live  stock  market  beef  is  firm  at  last  week's 
price.  Mutton  is  a  little  easier.  Hogs  are  firm  at 
a  slight  decline. 

In  wool  nothing  is  doing  and  nobody  has  any  idea 
of  what  spring  prices  will  be.  Hides  are  weak, 
though  there  is  a  good  demand  for  choice  calf. 

The  only  notable  incident  of  the  week  was  the 
arrival  of  two  small  lots  of  strawberries,  which  sold 
for  $1.50  per  basket  containing  less  than  a  pound. 


Weather  and  Crops. 

Sharp  frosts,  producing  most  serious  effects  upon 
the  forming  fruits  of  deciduous  trees,  are  still 
reported,  and  the  present  belief  is  that  great  losses 
have  occurred  over  wide  areas  of  orchard  country. 
The  reports  are  too  authentic  and  circumstantial  to 
admit  much  hope  that  they  are  far  overdrawn.  It  is 
true  that  when  the  stroke  falls  soon  after  the  bloom- 
ing there  are  often  belated  buds  which  advance  into 
fruiting,  but  there  are  many  important  producing 
valleys  where  the  injury  comes  too  late  to  realize 
much  in  that  direction.  The  report  of  the  Weather 
Bureau,  which  we  print  in  detail  in  another  column, 
may  be  in  some  particulars  characterized  by  the 
darkness  which  betokens  the  first  impressions  of 
observers,  but  there  is  little  reason  to  hope  for  any 
truth  in  the  opinion  of  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce  as  telegraphed  on  Tuesday,  as  follows  : 

So  far  the  freeie  in  California  does  not  seem  to  have 
affected  the  market  for  green  fruit,  because  of  the  fact  that 
it  will  be  some  time  yet  before  shipments  of  the  '98  crop  can 
be  made.  It  is  expected,  however,  that  apricots,  cherries 
and  peaches  will  be  sent  forward  in  much  smaller  quantities 
than  usual  at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  but  as  yet  there 
is  nothing  definite  upon  which  to  base  such  conclusions,  out- 
side of  reports  of  frosts,  which  many  consider  biased.  "  The 
cry  of  wolf,"  said  one  handler  of  California  fruits,  "  has  been 


so  often  raised  that  no  one  is  disposed  to  take  it  in  earnest." 

We  wish  this  view  were  true.  There  is,  however, 
too  much  wolf  in  the  case  this  time.  Since  the  re- 
ports were  sent  to  the  Weather  Bureau  the  follow- 
ing press  dispatches  have  been  received,  under  date 
of  March  22 : 

Stockton:  All  the  almonds  and  apricots  have  been  ruined 
while  other  varieties  have  not  escaped  without  some  damage. 

San  Jose:  No  fruit  seems  to  have  been  affected  by  recent 
frosts  excepting  apricots,  and  the  damage  to  them  has  been 
slight,  and  only  in  low  localities.  Moderate  showers  during 
the  next  three  weeks  will  insure  good  average  crups. 

Sacramento:  There  is  no  doubt  that  all  crops,  fruit,  grain 
and  vegetables  have  suffered  severely  this  past  week  from 
frost  and  north  winds. 

Fresno:  The  bulk  of  the  apricot,  nectarine  and  almond 
crops  has  been  destroyed,  while  peaches  of  some  varieties  are 
badly  damaged,  and  others  are  but  little  hurt.  Pears,  apples 
and  prunes  seem  to  be  hurt  but  little. 

Visalia:  Last  night's  freeze  has  resulted  in  the  almost 
total  loss  of  the  fruit  crop.  The  thermometer  fell  to  18°. 
Fruit  growers  are  discharging  their  hands  and  the  fruit  in- 
dustry has  received  a  blow  from  which  it  will  take  several 
years  to  recover. 

The  interior  valley  points  seem  to  have  suffered 
worst. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  m, 
Wednesday,  Mar.  23,  1898,  are  from  official  sources, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  : 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall 
for  the  Week. . . 

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to 
Date  

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  Last 
Year  to  Same 
Date  

Average  Season- 
al Rainrall  to 

Minimum  Tem- 
perature for  the 

Maximum  Tem- 
perature for  the 
Week  

Eureka  

.18 

28.23 

43.09 

36.53 

30 

52 

Red  Bluff  

.00 

12.08 

22.71 

21.17 

30 

60 

.00 

8.55 

15.81 

16.69 

30 

62 

San  Francisco  .. 

.03 

7  52 

20.86 

19.62 

40 

59 

.01 

3.71 

9.97 

8.16 

30 

64 

San  Luis  Obispo  

.08 

5.45 

20. 11 

28 

64 

.28 

5.02 

16  46 

14.62 

36 

64 

.16 

3.82 

11.60 

9.12 

40  ■ 

60 

.00 

1.65 

5.35 

2.87 

38 

72 

Freight  Rates  on  Fruit. 

Referring  again  to  the  subject  of  securing  reduced 
rates  on  fruit  shipments  East,  as  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Kruckeberg  in  last  week's  Rural,  it  may  be 
added  that  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  the  meet- 
ing was  to  make  a  strong  effort  to  secure  the 
much-wished-for  reduction,  and  a  committee  com- 
prising Mr.  Packard  of  Pomona  as  chairman,  A.  P. 
Griffith  of  Azusa,  E.  F.  C.  Klacke  of  Los  Angeles, 
Angeles,  A.  P.  Ruggles  of  Redlands,  R.  H.  Young 
of  San  Diego,  N.  W.  Blanchard  of  Santa  Paula  and 
A.  P.  Johnson  of  Riverside  was  given  discretionary 
powers  to  confer  with  the  transportation  companies 
in  behalf  of  the  orange  growers.  The  committee  has 
had  a  conference  with  the  railway  officials,  and  hopes, 
in  a  measure  at  least,  to  secure  a  reduction  in  the 
present  rate  on  oranges  and  lemons. 


Answers  by  Dr.  Creely. 


Horse  with  Megrims. 

To  the  Editor: — A  horse  eight  years  old  when  working  in 
the  field  rears  suddenly,  falls  down  flat  and  limber,  but  gets 
up  again  in  a  minute  and  goes  on  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

This  occurs  at  irregular  times,  sometimes  not  for  months, 
and  has  never  happened  on  the  road,  not  even  when  hauling 
heavy  loads.  During  the  attack  the  respiration  remains  per- 
fectly normal.  A  sudden,  though  not  excessive,  perspiration 
and  a  dull  look  of  the  eyes  are  the  only  symptoms. 

Aptos.  E.  C.  W.  M. 

This  is  a  condition  known  as  megrims,  vertigo  or 
giddiness,  and  is  due  to  an  obstructed  circulation, 
as  pressure  on  the  jugular  vein  from  the  collar. 
Treatment  is  to  remove  the  pressure  from  the  neck, 
use  cold  effusions,  laxative  diet,  cool  stable,  and  give 
two  grains  of  arsenic  daily  in  the  feed. 

Indurated    Mammary  Gland. 

To  the  Editok: — I  have  a  Jersey  cow  whose  general  health 
appears  good,  but  something  is  the  matter  with  her  udder. 
Before  calving  her  udder  became  very  large  and  hard.  I  also 
noticed  a  twitching  and  lifting  of  the  hind  leg  while  stand- 
ing. After  the  calf  was  born  the  same  lifting  of  leg  continued, 
also  the  twitching.  The  udder  became  hard  about  half  way 
up  from  the  teats.  It  has  been  three  weeks  since  she  calved. 
The  calf  is  still  nursing  one-half  of  the  milk.  This  same  cow 
at  previous  calving  gave  a  large  rich  flow  of  milk.  This  milk- 
ing is  only  about  one-half  and  cream  very  thin.  The  cow  is 
staked  on  good  green  feed.  Geo.  W.  Steele. 

West  Side. 

This  is  an  indurated  mammary  gland  and  is  due  to 
a  previous  inflammation  from  caked  milk  or  a  bruise. 
Insert  a  milk  tube  two  times  daily  and  inject  in  a 
tablespoonful  of  Marchand's  peroxide  of  hydrogen. 
Apply  externally  once  daily  tinct.  of  iodide  and  give 
internally  per  feed  or  water  the  following:  Iodide 
potash,  2  ozs. ;  nitrate  potash,  4  ozs.;  citrate  of  iron, 
1  oz.  Mix  and  divide  into  twelve  powders;  give  one 
daily. 

For  a  Pet  Dog. 

To  the  Editor  :— I  have  a  pet  dog  (an  English  pug)  who  is 
troubled  with  a  skin  disease,  his  back  cracking  open  and  bleed- 
ing; it  has  also  gone  to  his  head  and  bind  legs.  We  have  tried 
almost  everything,  but  without  avail.  Subsckibbk. 

Saratoga. 

Apply  sulpho-iodide  ointment  for  one  week,  after 
which  use:  Creoline,  one  ounce;  whale  oil,  four 
ounces;  oil  of  eucalyptus,  two  drachms;  mix  and  ap- 
ply once  daily  after  washing.  Feed  no  meat  or  heat- 
ing food,  and  give  four  drops  daily  internally  of 
Fowler's  solution  of  arsenic. 


Weather  and  Crops. 


Summary  of  the  Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for 
the  Week  Ending  March  21,  1898. 

The  week  has  been  very  unfavorable  for  vegetation, 
being  both  cold  and  dry.  At  the  end  of  February  the 
prospects  of  a  bountiful  yield,  in  the  northern  por- 
tion of  the  State  particularly,  were  very  bright.  The 
past  week  has  been  marked  by  injurious  frosts  and 
low  temperatures.  Throughout  the  State  the  tem- 
perature has  averaged  about  7°  below  the  normal. 
The  rainfall  was  again  deficient  and  in  the  great  val- 
leys, especially  the  Sacramento,  only  light  showers 
fell,  and  these  were  of  little  value  to  growing  crops. 
The  heavy  frosts  occurring  night  after  night  have 
done  great  damage  to  deciduous  fruit,  which  was 
well  advanced.  Apricots,  almonds  and  early  peaches 
have  been  badly  damaged;  citrus  fruits  are  reported 
in. some  places  as  probably  uninjured,  having  been 
protected  by  smudging.  The  full  extent  of  the  dam- 
age cannot  yet  be  determined.  Heavy  north  winds 
have  also  had  a  bad  effect  upon  vegetation.  Early- 
sown  grain  suffered  less  than  late-sown.  Small  fruits 
have  suffered  and  strawberries  are  reported  as  in- 
jured in  some  localities.  Vegetables  also  have  felt 
the  effects  of  the  cold,  dry  conditions.  Pasturage  is 
poor  in  many  of  the  southern  coast  counties  and  cat- 
tle are  being  moved  to  other  sections  where  grazing 
can  be  had. 

General  Summary. 

Shasta  — Severe  frosts  killed  nearly  all  almonds,  apricots,  early 
peaches  and  Tragedy  prunes. 

Tehama.— Heavy  northerly  winds  have  been  hard  on  everything. 
Not  enough  rain  to  start  the  small  creeks;  such  a  condition,  it  18 
said,  was  never  known  here  before. 

Buttic.— Frosts  have  probabiy  killed  almonds,  peaches  and  apri- 
cots; pears  and  prunes  do  not  seem  to  be  touched.  Citrus  fruits 
were  protected  by  smudging  and  do  not  seem  to  be  much  damaged. 
Bottom  lands  suffered  most;  •  n  high  lands  damage  has  been  slight. 
Rain  Is  needed  to  cultivate  orchards.  Cold  weather  holds  back  or- 
ange bloom. 

Yuba. — Although  grain  is  not  suffering,  rain  would  be  beneficial. 
Plowing.  Peaches  and  apricots  slightly  damaged  by  frost.  Smudg- 
ing will  probably  save  almonds. 

Glenn  — Heavy  frosts.  Grain  looks  well,  but  is  badly  in  need  of 
rain.    Most  farmers  still  plowing. 

Yolo — Apricots  and  almonds  nadly  frozen.  Prunes  blooming  very 
thin,  probably  hurt  by  frost.  Outlook  very  discouraging  for  decidu- 
ous fruit. 

Solano.— All  apricots  on  low,  flat  lands  killed.  Late  varieties  of 
peaches  badly  injured,  almost  entirely  killed  Prunes,  plums,  pears 
and  few  early  peaches  not  injured  much,  as  buds  were  not  fully 
open.  The  worse  freeze  than  ever  here  before.  Grain  suffering  for 
rain. 

San  JOAyuiN  —  Severe  frosts  have  damaged  apricots,  peaches  and 
almonds.  Showers  freshened  the  grain.  Planting  beets.  Some  fruit 
orchards  show  total  loss;  few.  If  any,  escaped  injury. 

Merced.  —  Heavy  frosts  killed  almonds,  apricots,  prunes  and 
early  peaches.  Light  showers  kept  grass  growing  slowly.  No 
prospect  for  hay  crop. 

Stanislaus.— Frost.  No  rain.  Crops  looking  badly.  Fruit  badly 
burned. 

Kern.— Frost  killed  all  almonds  and  apricots,  damaged  early 
plums,  peaches  and  French  prunes.  Grass  on  dry  land  still  doing 
well. 

Fresno. — Heavy  frosts  have  done  great  damage  to  pears,  apricots 
and  nectarines.  Cattle  and  sheep  suffering  from  cold  and  scarcity 
of  range  feed.   Shearing  will  begin  soon. 

Kings  — Much  damage  to  fruit  crop. 

Tulare— Frosts  injured  apricots  and  peaches.  Prospects  for 
grain  discouraging. 

Sonoma.— Warm  weather  early  part  of  week  brought  out  fruit 
buds,  and  the  three  frosts  following  have  thinned  the  peaches  badly; 
prunes  on  high  lands  are  safe.  Orehardisls  say  that  peach,  apricot 
and  almond  crops  are  practically  ruined. 

Napa.— Apricots  and  almonds  badly  damaged:  early  peaches  and 
cherries  slightly.  Hay  and  grain  looking  well.  Rain  would  do 
good.    Heavy  north  winds.    Ground  too  dry  for  plowing. 

San  Mateo.— Killing  frosts  and  cold  north  winds.  Rain  needed. 
Fruit  growers  smudging.    Strawberries  damaged. 

Contra  Costa.— Much  damage  by  frost  to  growing  grain  and 
fruit. 

Santa  Clara  —Rain  is  much  needed.  Growing  grass  and  grain 
doing  well.  Dry  north  winds;  continued  heavy  frosts  damaged 
apricots,  peaches  and  prunes  on  lowlands;  on  highlands  where  soil 
is  not  as  light  and  lighter  very  little  damage.  Early  potatoes  and 
strawberries  killed.    Very  little  smudging 

Santa  Cruz.— Good  rain  helped  the  crops.   Outlook  good. 

San  Benito  — Rain  enough  to  keep  grain  alive,  but  it  is  not  grow- 
ing much    Apricots  all  killed  and  peaches  badly  injured. 

MonthREY. — Good  prospect  for  hay  crop  if  showers  come  soon. 

San  Luis  Obispo  — Frosts  ki 1  led  flowers  and  tender  plants.  Late, 
light  showers  were  of  great  benefit  to  early  sown  grain,  but  late 
sown  was  damaged  by  heavy  winds. 

Santa  Barbara.— Continued  dry  weather.  No  rain.  Heavy  north 
winds. 

Los  Angeles.  —  (Bassett)  —  Good  rain  made  grain  look  better. 
(Duarte) — Heavy  rain  Thursday.  Orange  growers  irrigating.  (Los 
Angeles)— Rain  helped  all  crops;  fruit  trees  of  all  kinds  looking 
well.  (Palmdale)— Rain  very  much  improved  hay  and  grain.  Frosts 
injured  early  almonds  and  apricots.  (Pomona)— Some  damage  to 
peaches  and  apricots  by  frost.  (San  Fernando)— Frost  damaged 
early  peaches  and  apricots.   Grain  looking  well  but  needs  rain. 

Ventura — Windy,  disagreeable  week,  with  occasional  showers. 
Cattle  being  moved  "into  other  counties  for  grazing.  Much  damage 
to  deciduous  fruit  blossoms:  oranges  not  hurt. 

Orange.— Cloudy  with  west  winds.   Light  frost  but  no  damage. 

San  Bernardino. —  Light  rain  during  week.  Grain  fields  and 
trchards  looking  better. 

Riverside.— No  particular  damage  done  deciduous  fruits.  Orange 
shipments  fair. 

Eureka  Summary.— Heavy  frosts  and  cold  northwesterly  winds 
retarded  premature  budding;  no  material  damage  to  fruit  trees; 
grass  abundant;  yield  dairy  products  above  average. 

Los  Angeles  Summary  — Some  reports  say  frost  killed  flowers 
and  tender  vegetation;  some  say  deciduous  fruits  injured;  others, 
little  if  any  damage.   Frosts,  light  to  heavy,  generally  reported. 


Poison  for  Cutworms. 


To  toe  Editor: — Will  you  kindly  inform  me  through  the 
columns  of  your  paper  what  to  do  for  cutworms.  They  eat 
the  leaves  and  buds  by  night  and  go  down  in  the  ground  in 
the  daytime.  J.  K. 

Saratoga. 

Recently  most  success  with  cutworms  has  been 
attained  with  the  use  of  a  poison  like  that  used  for 
grasshoppers,  as  follows:  Take  thirty  pounds  bran, 
two  pints  molasses,  one  pound  Paris  green;  put  the 
molasses  into  six  quarts  of  hot  water;  add  the  bran 
and  Paris  green,  mixing  thoroughly  until  the  water 
is  tinged  with  green.  Place  a  spoonful  of  this  on 
the  ground  near  the  trunk  of  the  tree  or  vine.  If  a 
new  lot  of  worms  hatch,  the  dose  will  have  to  be  re- 
peated. The  worms  will  leave  the  plants  for  the 
mixture  every  time.  The  bran  and  molasses  tempts 
them  and  the  Paris  green  does  the  killing.  Of 
course  poultry  and  other  desirable  live  stock  must 
be  closely  confined  during  the  use  of  this  poison. 
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CALIFORNIA. 
Alameda. 

A  Remarkable  Pool.  —  The  dairymen  of  Alameda  have 
formed  a  syndicate  and  taken  steps  to  pool  their  interests  in 
the  matter  of  pasturing  their  cows  and  marketing  their  milk. 
Members  of  the  organization  have  secured  an  option  on  500 
acres  of  pasture  land  near  Pleasanton,  where  every  cow 
owned  by  an  Alameda  dairyman  will  be  sent  in  the  near 
future.  The  scheme  seems  to  have  been  perfected  along 
broad  lines,  and  if  brought  to  a  successful  conclusion  will 
prove  an  important  undertaking.  The  dairymen  have  been 
complaining  of  the  disadvantages  they  encountered  in  and 
about  Alameda,  to  say  nothing  of  the  cost  of  handling  them, 
which  has  reduced  their  profits  greatly.  In  consequence  they 
resolved  to  pool  issues  and  secure  one  vast  tract  of  land 
where  all  the  cows  will  be  kept  under  one  management,  and 
at  a  vastly  reduced  expense  to  the  dairymen.  There  is  to  be 
a  common  milk  station  from  which  the  consignments  of  each 
dairyman  will  be  shipped  daily  to  Oakland,  for  a  later  dis- 
tribution to  Alameda  and  vicinity.  Smith  and  Bridges,  who 
will  remain  in  Pleasanton  for  a  day  or  two,  state  that  the 
establishment  of  the  syndicate  ranch  will  mean  a  boom  to 
Pleasanton.  They  will  bring  an  immense  drove  of  cows  with 
them  and  are  armed  with  the  authority  of  the  Alameda 
dairymen  to  sign  a  lease  for  at  least  500  acres  of  land.  More 
will  be  acquired  later  if  that  is  found  necessary.  Several 
tracts  have  been  taken  into  consideration,  but  nothing 
definite  has  been  decided  upon  as  yet. — Livermore  Herald. 

Butte. 

Mb.  Nokman  T.  Kikk  told  a  reporter  last  week  that  his 
father's  death  will  in  no  wise  affect  the  hemp  industry  on  the 
Kirk  ranch  in  Butte  county. 

Some  Bm  Grain  Fields — Below  is  a  statement  of  the  acre- 
age for  Dayton  township,  with  the  names  of  the  owners  of  the 
several  crops :  C.  J.  Burdick,  2200  acres;  Harris  &  McRae, 
4000;  Joe  Branss,  400;  Val.  Bateman,  300;  J.  Moak,  150;  Fred 
Watefield,  100;  James  Hegan,  600;  I.  Compton,  800;  W.  A. 
Yokum,  1200;  Mrs.  L.  J.  MeEnespy,  150;  T.  V.  Fimple,  150; 
A.  Wahl,  320;  P.  Iones,  125;  L.  D.  Fimple,  140;  R.  H.  Fimple, 
200;  Nelson  Bros.,  3000;  S.  A.  Hennigan,  680;  A.  Criley,  600; 
Mrs.  J.  Sutliff,  120;  John  Colm,  500;  H.  Padan,  900;  W.  W. 
Durham,  200;  W.  Thomas,  1240;  L.  Shirley,  900;  J.  Michael, 
200;  Joe  Boucher,  680;  John  Hewitt,  800;  K.  B.  Troxel,  400; 
T.  I.  Troxel,  80;  A.  T.  Coon,  60;  E.  Coon,  140;  A.  Lawson,  700; 
John  Crouch,  1500;  J.  Eddy,  380;  J.  G.  Wannop,  120;  Miller 
Bros.,  600;  Coon  Bros.,  120;  Malvin  Gray,  620;  Dan  Gray,  300; 
Peter  Hanson,  30;  K.  McKenzie,  400;  Mrs.  L.  M.  Hennigan, 
680;  Jas.  Lowery,  100;  Warren  Stevens,  400;  S.  Salmond,  400; 
T.  Patrick,  120;  V.  Eastman,  120;  Wm.  Chapman,  300;  S.  Mc- 
intosh, 700;  P.  Guinness,  400;  J.  Savering,  300;  W.  A.  Parker, 
600.— Herald. 

Colusa. 

Remarks  on  Irrigation. — L.  F.  Moulton  expects  to  put  in 
a  big  pump  just  below  the  bridge.  This  was  one  of  the  most 
productive  prune  orchards  in  the  State  last  year,  and  Mr. 
Moulton  says  it  would  have  produced  enough  more  to  have 
paid  for  a  pumping  plant  if  he  had  only  given  it  a  good  sum- 
mer flooding.  The  entire  orchard  was  under  water  several 
days  during  the  winter.  The  orchard  is  on  the  best  river 
land,  and  if  there  is  any  land  in  the  Sacramento  valley  that 
will  produce  fully  without  irrigation  this  land  will  do  it. 
These  facts  are  stated  to  give  emphasis  to  the  great  value 
of  irrigation  and  to  the  absolute  folly  of  trying  to  farm  on 
ordinary  land  in  ordinary  seasons  without  having  control  of 
water  enough  to  insure  a  crop.  There  was  not  another  prune 
orchard  in  the  State  that  brought  in  more  money  per  acre 
than  this  one,  and  yet  Mr.  Moulton  knows  from  absolute  ex- 
periment that  the  output  might  have  been  increased  by  the 
cost  of  a  great  pumping  plant.  It  would  seem  that  there  was 
less  chance  for  an  additional  production  than  almost  anywhere 
— but  it  would  have  paid  there  !  There  is  not  a  farm  in  Cen- 
tral irrigation  district  that  could  not  afford  to  pay  its  share 
of  the  cost  of  the  works  for  water  this  one  year!  If  the 
owner  of  less  than  a  quarter  section  of  the  best  river  land 
could  afford  to  pay  for  a  100-H.  P.  engine  and  the  pumps  and 
all  the  etceteras  that  go  to  make  up  a  pumping  plant,  and 
throw  it  away  every  year— even  where  he  can  flood  during 
winter,  what  could  one  on  the  dry  plains  afford  to  pay  ?  When 
one  considers  that  it  is  the  big  prunes,  the  big  oranges  and 
the  big  fruit  of  all  kinds  that  brings  the  big  money;  and  that 
it  is  not  only  in  the  fruit  but  it  is  so  in  every  possible  pro- 
duction, both  in  the  vegetable  and  animal  lines,  and  that 
these  cannot  be  assured  anywhere  that  the  grower  has  not 
the  absolute  control  of  the  water,  no  man  can  account  for  the 
fact  that  the  people  of  the  Sacramento  valley  have  not  taken 
control  of  that  element  when  all  they  have  to  do  is  to  reach 
out  and  take  it.  The  cost  is  not  worth  the  talking  about.  One 
had  as  well  talk  of  the  cost  of  summerfallow.  If  one  went  in 
debt  for  summerfallow  and  then  did  not  plant  or  use  it,  he 
would  soon  be  bankrupt,  and  it  is  so  with  the  water.  If  one 
starts  to  get  it  and  spends  nearly  all  the  money  necessary  to 
get  it  and  then  quits,  the  debt  will  hurt.  There  has  never 
been  so  wet  a  season  as  that  water  would  not  pay  on  any  farm 
in  Colusa  county,  and  when  a  drought  or  a  partial  drought 
comes  it  saves  everything.  How  much  would  a  pumping  plant 
on  a  barge,  such  as  the  Sun  has  been  advocating  for  so  many 
years,  be  worth  such  a  year  as  this?  Such  a  plant  would  water 
Moulton's  orchard  in  a  day.  It  would  give  us  the  beet  land 
we  have  under  contract  with  the  Crockett  company— in  short 
it  would  bring  prosperity  to  the  entire  river  district.  Such  a 
year  the  benefit  would  be  more  appreciable,  but  it  would  pay 
for  itself  a  hundred  times  over  the  very  wettest  season  a 
man  ever  saw  in  this  valley.  All  along  we  have  but  to  reach 
out  and  get  this  water.  The  cost,  in  comparison  to  the  value, 
is  nothing  like  as  much  as  the  cost  of  a  plowing  of  the  land  in 
comparison  to  the  worth  of  the  harvest.  There  is  no  esti- 
mating, in  fact,  the  worth  of  a  control  of  the  one  life-giving 
element.  The  control,  in  fact,  is  the  difference  between  pros- 
perity and  poverty — between  life  and  death. — Colusa  Sun. 

Fresno. 

The  Fresno  Chamber  of  Commerce  proposes  to  organize  a 
fine  exhibit  of  Fresno  county  products  for  exhibition  in  the 
East.  The  label  on  each  jar  in  this  exhibit  will  state  the 
name  of  the  fruit,  by  whom  it  was  grown,  etc.  This  will  be 
an  advantage  to  the  fruit  grower,  as  well  as  giving  the  out- 
sider a  chance  to  see  what  kind  of  fruit  is  raised  in  Fresno 
county. 

Tree  Planting. — The  Fresno  Republican  quotes  Mr.  Geo. 
Roeding,  the  well  known  nurseryman,  as  follows :  "While 
apricot  trees  were  in  great  demand  last  year,  this  spring 
peaches  are  the  favorite  variety.  The  frosts  last  season  in- 
jured the  apricots  and  for  this  reason  fruit  growers  are  in- 
clined to  plant  hardier  fruits.  There  is  a  great  demand  for 
Muir  peach  trees.  Prunes  are  not  being  planted  extensively. 
Many  persons  are  planting  pear  trees  upon  their  alkali  tracts. 
The  trees  seem  to  be  adapted  to  such  soil.  A  larger  number 
of  nectarines  are  being  planted  this  season  than  last.  There 
is  a  good  demand  for  olive  trees  from  points  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia. The  Fancher  Creek  nursery  has  shipped  81,000  olive 
trees  to  points  south  of  Tehachapi.''  Mr.  Roeding  stated  that 
the  demand  for  local  planting  is  very  slight.  He  has  preat 
faith  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley  as  an  olive  growing  region. 
"Iam  surprised  that  the  people  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley  do 


not  plant  more  orange  groves,"  he  said.  "Nowhere  in  the 
State  are  the  conditions  so  favorable  for  olive  culture,  as  our 
soil  and  climate  seem  specially  adapted  to  this  variety  of 
fruit.  The  trees  are  free  from  the  diseases  and  insects  com- 
mon in  other  localities." 

Rabbit  Drive.— The  rabbit  drive  south  of  Reedley  last  Sat- 
urday resulted  in  the  estimated  killing  of  from  2500  to  4000 
rabbits.  As  a  genuine  success  the  drive  was  lacking  in  proper 
management.  The  drive  covered  too  much  territory,  in  that 
fences  prevented  the  forming  of  lines  in  many  places,  thus 
letting  many  more  rabbits  escape  than  were  killed.  About 
1000  rabbits  were  killed  in  the  corral.  The  gunners,  however, 
did  effective  work  in  the  drive,  and  1500  would  be  a  low  esti- 
mate of  the  number  killed  by  them. — Reedly  Exponent. 

Los  Angeles. 

What  the  Orange  Crop  Will  Bring.— Some  exaggerated 
reports  have  been  published  in  regard  to  the  probable  re- 
turns from  the  present  orange  crop.  The  truth  is  good  enough. 
Estimating  the  total  shipments  at  11,000  carloads,  and  reck- 
oning 90  cents  per  box  f.  o.  b.  as  the  average  price  for  all  the 
fruit,  including  seedlings,  would  give  a  total  amount  of 
$3,326,400  to  be  distributed  in  southern  California  for  this  one 
crop,  or  enough,  if  evenly  distributed,  to  support  a  population 
of  5000  in  comfort.— Los  Angeles  Times. 

Monterey. 

The  supervisors  of  Monterey  county  have  endorsed  the 
position  of  District  Attorney  Zabala  by  refusing  to  pay  $1000 
or  any  other  sum  to  aid  the  Salvation  Army  colony  at  Sole- 
dad.  This  colony  was  boomed  in  the  East  and  on  this  slope, 
and  thousands  of  dollars  were  obtained  to  help  it  along.  It  is 
an  enterprise  of  the  Salvation  Army,  the  owner  of  the  lands, 
and  the  members  of  the  colony.  There  is  no  more  warrant 
for  Monterey  county  to  put  up  money  to  help  out  this  private 
enterprise  than  there  would  be  for  it  to  aid  any  of  the  irriga- 
tion companies  of  that  county  or  the  German  colony  near 
Salinas.  It  is  a  bit  surprising  that  a  man  like  ex-Mayor 
Ellert  would  advocate  such  an  appropriation  of  county  funds. 
The  Soledad  colony  is  probably  all  that  its  promoters  claim 
for  it,  and  we  hope  it  will  be  as  much  of  a  success  as  has  been 
predicted,  but  it  is  not  a  healthy  or  hopeful  sign  to  see  it  ask- 
ing and  battling  for  county  aid.— Pajaronian. 

Orange. 

A  Lively  Hay  Market.— The  price  of  hay  has  fluctuated 
during  the  week  as  never  before  in  the  memory  of  the  oldest 
inhabitant.  On  Wednesday  last,  before  the  rain  of  that  night 
and  Thursday,  the  price  had  risen  to  $20  a  ton.  Fred  Mickle, 
the  West  Anaheim  hay  operator,  held  his  hay  at  that  figure. 
After  the  rain  on  Thursday  hay  was  quoted  at  $12,  although 
it  is  doubtful  whether  much  was  sold  at  that  price.  At  the 
Southern  Pacific  depot  a  carload  of  Arizona  alfalfa  hay  was 
received,  which  was  on  Tuesday  held  at  $17.  Yesterday  the 
price  of  hay  was  quoted  as  advancing  to  $18,  and  if  rain  holds 
off  the  price  may  go  to  $20  again.  Fred  Mickle  is  holding  his 
at  that  price.  If  we  have  rain,  however,  the  price  may  go 
tumbling  down. — Anaheim  Gazette. 

San  Benito. 

The  Spreckels  Purchase. — The  purchase  of  a  portion  of  the 
Tequesquita  ranch  by  Claus  Spreckels  at  $45  per  acre  seems 
a  very  good  price  for  that  tract  of  land.  It  is  situated  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Bolsa  road  leading  to  Gilroy,  extending  to 
Soap  Lake,  the  greater  portion  of  which  is  thoroughly  impreg- 
nated with  alkali.  The  land  has  been  used  for  pasturage  and 
on  which  the  feed  was  always  considered  of  a  very  poor  qual- 
ity. The  part  sold  contains  9900  acres,  making  the  purchase 
price  $445,500.  This  land  has  been  assessed  at  something  less 
than  $15  per  acre,  and  at  these  figures  Mr.  Henry  Miller  of 
the  firm  of  Miller  &  Lux  always  took  grave  exceptions,  for 
the  reason,  as  he  said,  that  it  was  all  out  of  proportion.  Last 
year  he  threatened  if  a  reduction  was  not  made  in  the  assess- 
ment to  make  trouble  for  some  one.  Since  the  sale  of  that 
portion  of  the  ranch  has  been  made  we  have  had  occasion  to 
examine  the  assessment  roll  of  last  year,  and  find  that  8861 
acres  of  the  Tesquesquita  ranch  in  this  county  were  assessed 
at  $96,740,  a  fraction,  on  an  average,  of  over  $11  per  acre,  one- 
fourth  the  price  charged  to  Mr.  Spreckels.— Hollister  Bee. 

San  Bernardino. 

Sugar  Beet  Notes. — The  past  week  has  given  much  encour- 
agement here  to  the  beet  farmers.  Within  eight  days  we 
have  had  1  11  inches  of  rain,  which  has  put  the  surface  of  the 
beet  land  in  excellent  condition  for  planting  and  germination 
of  the  seed.  Some  of  the  land  is  not  yet  wet  through  to  the 
moisture  below,  however,  and  on  such  land  a  heavy,  soaking 
rain  is  much  needed  to  assure  its  retaining  moisture  through 
the  growing  season.  Although  the  chances  for  a  soaking  rain 
are  now  daily  growing  less,  the  continuation  for  another 
month  of  showers  such  as  we  have  had  the  past  week  will 
give  on  the  Chino  ranch  a  fair  beet  crop.  A  considerable 
acreage  of  Chino  ranch  land  is  yet  moist  from  below  by  our 
natural  sub-irrigation.  Some  of  our  neighboring  beet  growing 
sections  lack  this  feature  and  at  the  same  time  have  had  "less 
recent  rains  than  we.  Farmers  in  those  sections  are  much 
discouraged.  Present  prospects  point  to  a  very  light  crop  at 
both  Hueneme  and  Alamitos.  Planting  on  the  Chino  ranch  is 
now  progressing  steadily,  and  a  number  of  the  first  fields 
planted  are  now  showing  rows  of  green.  Since  the  recent 
rains  a  number  of  farmers  have  commenced  planting  who  had 
been  quite  discouraged  before.  — Chino  Champion. 

San  Diego. 

Those  in  a  position  to  know  state  that  the  hay  crop  in  this 
county  will  not  amount  to  more  than  half  the  usual  amount, 
and  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  late  rainfall  of  half  an  inch, 
the  crop  would  not  have  amounted  to  more  than  a  third  of  the 
average  crop. — San  Diego  Union. 

San  Luis  Obispo. 

Celery  Industry. — Mr.  Morrison,  one  of  the  promoters  of 
the  celery  farm  on  the  Steele  ranch,  near  Oceano,  arrived 
this  week  and  active  operations  will  begin  at  once  in  this  new 
industry.  A  large  amount  of  labor  is  necessary  in  preparing 
the  land  for  the  reception  of  the  seed  and  plants.  About  fifty 
or  sixty  men  will  shortly  be  put  to  work  on  the  farm  and  we 
understand  fifteen  families  will  soon  arrive  to  make  their 
home  in  the  valley.— Arroyo  Grande  Oracle. 

Santa  Clara. 

Heavy  Shipments  of  Produce.— The  total  overland  ship- 
ments for  the  present  year  up  tolastSaturday  nightamounted 
to  18,650,960  pounds  as  against  8,343,350  pounds  during  the 
corresponding  period  last  year,  a  gain  of  10,297,610  pounds,  or 
125  per  cent.  When  it  is  said  that  last  year's  record  up  to 
this  date  was  ahead  of  that  of  any  preceding  year  it  will  be 
seen  that  this  record  is  indeed  a  most  remarkable  one,  and 
one  which  is  difficult  of  explanation.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it 
was  not  until  the  week  ending  June  5th  that  the  figures  of 
total  overland  shipments  equaled  those  during  but  little  more 
than  two  and  a  half  years  in  1897  up  to  last  Saturday.  The 
Eastern  shipments  during  last  week  amounted  to  1,341,565 
pounds,  while  during  the  same  week  last  year  the  overland 
shipments  amounted  to  but  606,030  pounds  or,  735,535  pounds 
less  than  those  of  last  week.  Dried  'ruit  continues  to  mova 
out  in  immense  quantities,  yet  there  seems  to  be  a  large 
tonnage  left  in  the  valley.  Dried  prunes  still  lead  in  point  of 
tonnage  with  659,465  pounds.  Wine  takes  second  place  with 
242,285  pounds.    Apples  third  with  119,400  pounds.  Canned 


goods  fourth  with  109,575  pounds  and  dried  peaches  fifth  with 
75,750  pounds.  There  were  also  fair-sized  shipments  of  dried 
apricots  and  pears. — San  Jose  Mercury,  22nd  inst. 

Santa  Cruz. 

Beet  Notes. — Early  sowings  have  commenced  and  several 
hundred  acres  have  already  been  seeded  to  beets.  All  the 
upper  part  of  the  San  Juan  valley  has  gone  dry  this  year. 
Some  of  the  land  prepared  for  sugar  beets  is  being  sowed  to 
barley  and  the  rest  will  be  left  fallow.  The  same  course  is 
being  followed  with  most  of  the  beet  lands  in  the  Salinas 
valley.  As  a  rule  winters  in  the  Pajaro  valley  are  too  wet  to 
allow  our  farmers  to  do  the  best  possible  work  on  their  land. 
The  past  season  has  been  an  exception,  farmers  having  been 
able  to  work  through  the  winter  with  no  lost  time,  and  the 
land  is  in  a  fine  state  of  tilth.  Splendid  crops  are  assured  in 
this  valley. — Pajaronian. 

Pajaro  Valley  Fruit  Notes. — The  McBains  are  operating 
their  sprayer  in  this  valley,  and  the  rapidity  and  complete- 
ness with  which  the  work  is  done  is  a  revelation  to  all  who 
have  seen  their  work.  They  can  spray  a  thousand  apple  trees 
per  day.  We  predict  that  the  Logan  blackberry  will  create 
a  sensation  when  placed  on  the  market,  and  will  become  as 
popular  as  the  Loganberry.  Unless  cold  weather  prevents 
there  will  be  a  few  shipments  of  strawberries  from  this  valley 
early  in  April,  but  it  will  be  four  weeks  before  the  berry 
season  will  open.— Pajaronian. 

Sonoma. 

The  dairy  herds  of  Sonoma  county  are  being  subjected  to 
the  tuberculine  test,  this  being  made  necessary  by  an  or- 
dinance passed  by  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Health  forbid- 
ding the  importation  into  the  city  and  county  of  San  Fran- 
cisco of  any  dairy  produce  which  came  from  dairy  herds  not 
having  been  subjected  to  the  test. 

Clean  Fruit  Movement. — We  have  reached  a  crisis  in  the 
matter  of  fruit  growing.  Never  before  have  the  fruit  growers 
of  various  sections  been  so  thoroughly  aroused  to  the  need  for 
clean  fruit,  as  well  as  to  the  urgent  necessity  of  pruning  and 
thinning,  to  give  better  grades.  With  increased  production 
and  the  failure  to  secure  necessary  concessions  from  trans- 
portation companies  to  offset  lower  prices,  the  question  of 
profit  becomes  more  and  more  serious.  *  *  *  Energetic 
growers  of  the  principal  fruit-growing  sections  are  bending 
every  effort  to  improve  the  quality  of  their  products.  Citrus 
trees  are  fumigated  regardless  of  expense,  deciduous  trees 
are  sprayed  as  often  as  required  and  every  colony  of  the  Ve- 
dalia  cardinalix  and  other  predaceous  insects  that  can  be  had 
are  made  use  of  in  the  effort  to  produce  the  cleanest  fruit 
possible.  Sonoma  county  fruit  growers  will  not  only  have 
such  fruits  to  compete  with  in  the  market,  but  it  is  highly 
probable  that  fruit  shipped  to  San  Francisco  and  other  mar- 
kets will  be  rigidly  inspected  to  prevent  the  dissemination  of 
insect  pests.  Practical  growers  have  demonstrated  that  it 
is  less  expensive  to  prune,  spray  and  thin  than  to  handle  the 
culls  at  the  end  of  the  season,  to  say  nothing  about  the  diffi- 
culty of  disposing  of  them  at  any  price,  as  well  as  the  crowd- 
ing out  of  better  fruit  and  cheapening  the  price. — Sonoma 
Farmer. 

Stanislaus. 

A  farmers'  club  agitation  is  on  at  Modesto.  The  commit- 
tee in  charge  of  the  movement  is  as  follows:  C.N.Whit- 
more,  B.  P.  Hogin,  Jas.  Thompson,  V.  E.  Bangs,  T.  K.  Beard, 
A.  L.  Rutherford  and  J.  I.  Jones. 

Sutter. 

At  the  Yuba  City  Cannery.— Preparations  are  being  made 
for  the  approaching  busy  season.  A  force  of  men  is  at  work 
putting  down  a  cement  floor  in  the  cooking-room,  which  will 
be  quite  an  improvement  over  the  old  wooden  floor,  both  for 
convenience  and  in  a  sanitary  way.  The  steam  and  gas  en- 
gines and  other  heavy  machinery  are  being  put  on  a  concrete 
foundation.  The  plant  was  never  in  better  condition  than  at 
present. — Appeal. 

Trinity. 

The  Trinity  county  supervisors  have  passed  an  ordinance 
providing  that  all  persons  raising,  grazing  or  pasturing  sheep 
in  Trinity  county  must  take  out  a  license  and  pay  10  cents  for 
each  sheep  owned  by  him  or  in  his  possession.  The  ordinance 
provides  a  penalty  for  its  infraction.  Another  ordinance 
passed  grants  a  bounty  of  15  cents  for  each  lamb  born  between 
March  1st  and  May  1st  to  the  flocks  of  any  person  engaged  in 
raising  sheep  in  Trinity  county. — Valley  News. 

Ventura. 

Beet  Situation  in  Ventura. — At  Hueneme  the  continued 
dry  weather  is  making  the  farmers  cautious  about  planting 
beet  seed  when  there  is  grave  doubt  about  a  harvest  result- 
ing. A  correspondent  in  the  Express  says :  "  One  of  the  stip- 
ulations relative  to  the  building  of  the  sugar  factory  at 
Oxnard  was  that  the  farmers  in  that  vicinity  were  to  plant 
10,000  acres  in  beets,  the  Oxnard  company  furnishing  the 
seed,  which  was  to  be  sold  at  $2  per  acre.  The  farmers  have 
been  notified,  but  a  large  majority  say  it  will  be  useless  to 
plant  without  rain,  and  that  they  would  take  the  seed  gladly 
if  a  crop  would  be  guaranteed.  Just  how  the  affair  will  ter- 
minate cannot  be  settled  at  present,  but  the  Oxnard  com- 
pany is  unwilling  to  lose  $20,000,  the  amount  invested  in 
seed." 

OREGON. 

Crop  Outlook. — The  outlook  for  good  crops  of  all  kinds  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest  is  cheerfully  favorable  in  all  but  a  few 
localities.  Winter  wheat  is  in  fine  condition,  and  owing  to 
the  favorable  fall  the  acreage  of  winter  wheat  is  unusually 
large  in  western  Oregon.  Owing  to  the  mild  winter  grasses 
have  already  made  a  good  growth.  Live  stock  is  generally  in 
good  condition,  and  an  unusually  large  and  good  clip  of  wool  is 
anticipated.  Fruit  trees  are  in  much  better  condition,  as  a 
rule,  than  they  were  a  year  ago,  and  are  receiving  much  bet- 
ter care.  While  California  has  been  suffering  from  drouth 
the  rainfall  has  been  over  the  average  in  the  western  por- 
tion of  Oregon  and  Washington,  and  in  the  greater  part  of 
eastern  Oregon  and  eastern  Washington  the  land  is  now  in 
fine  condition. — Portland  Agriculturist. 


Less  than  twenty  years  ago  a  veteran  lumberman 
was  heard  to  laugh  at  the  idea  of  making  paper  from 
poplar  and  spruce  wood.  He  claimed  it  was  impos- 
sible. Now  the  wood-pulp  industry  consumes  more 
than  half  of  all  the  spruce  cut  in  this  country.  That 
skeptic  -belongs  to  the  class  of  men  who  scorned  the 
idea  of  ocean  steam  navigation.  One  very  learned 
man,  Dr.  Lardner,  in  a  lecture  delivered  at  Liver- 
pool, said:  "As  to  the  project  which  is  announced  in 
the  newspapers  of  making  a  voyage  directly  from 
New  York  to  Liverpool,  it  is,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  perfectly  chimerical,  and  they  may  as  well 
talk  of  making  a  voyage  from  New  York  or  Liver- 
pool to  the  moon."  The  skepticism  of  that  age  was 
great.  The  chief  naval  architect  of  one  of  England's 
dockyards  said  to  Scott  Russell:  "  Don't  talk  to  me 
about  iron  ships — it  is  contrary  to  Nature."  For- 
tunately the  knowledge  of  the  world  is  not  all  locked 
up  in  the  brain  boxes  of  a  few  men. 
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HORTICULTURE. 


Prof.  Pierce  on  Caprification. 

The  caprification  puzzle  still  remains  a  great  hor- 
ticultural mystery,  so  far  as  its  applicability  to  Cali- 
fornia is  concerned.  Rural  readers  will  remember 
that  some  months  ago  we  published  a  manifesto 
addressed  by  the  State  Board  of  Trade  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  asking  for  the  aid  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  in  introducing 
the  insect  to  California.  This  manifesto  was  writ- 
ten, we  presume,  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Maslin,  who  has 
been  a  great  interrogation  on  this  subject  of  caprifi- 
cation for  the  last  fifteen  years.  We  are  not  aware 
that  the  communication  has  ever  been  officially 
answered,  but  we  find  a  statement  by  Newton  B. 
Pierce,  assistant  in  charge  of  the  division  of  vege- 
table physiology  and  pathology  at  the  Pacific  Coast 
Laboratory,  Santa  Ana,  Cal.,  which  is  interesting 
as  presenting  a  new  and  important  contribution  to 
current  discussion  of  the  subject  : 

Importance  of  Fertile  Seeds. — It  is  thought  probable 
by  many  of  the  fig  growers  of  California  that  the 
cultivated  varieties  of  the  fig  now  grown  in  the 
State  require  pollination  to  perfect  their  flavor. 
That  a  fertile  fig  will  possess  a  different  and  most 
probably  a  finer  flavor  than  an  inferior  one  seems 
almost  certain  when  we  know  the  very  large  num- 
ber of  seeds  possessed  by  this  compound  fruit.  It  is 
also  well  attested  that  at  least  some  of  the  better 
varieties  mature  their  fruit  more  perfectly  when 
pollinated  than  when  ripened  without  pollination.  It 
is  believed  by  the  writer,  also,  that  much  of  the  loss 
now  sustained  throughout  the  State  owing  to  the 
souring  of  figs  upon  the  trees  would  be  avoided  were 
the  fruits  fertile.  In  this  case  the  excessive  juices 
of  such  fruits,  which  now  admit  of  their  ready  fer- 
mentation, would  be  appropriated  by  the  many  indi- 
vidual fruits  of  the  fig  in  the  formation  of  the 
hundreds  of  embryos  each  fig  would  contain.  That 
it  is  excess  of  fluid  in  the  fig  which  admits  of  its 
destruction  through  fermentation  has  been  clearly 
proved  by  carefully  conducted  experiments  by  the 
department. 

Views  on  Caprification. — As  leading  steps  have 
been  taken  and  are  contemplated  for  the  early  intro- 
duction of  the  insect  known  to  aid  in  fig  pollination 
in  the  old  world,  it  may  be  timely  to  present  some 
views  respecting  the  theory  and  practice  of  this 
matter  of  pollination  or  caprification.  In  1890  the 
writer  made  a  special  study  of  the  process  in  Sicily. 

The  Capri  Fig. — It  may  be  first  said  that  the  fur- 
ther importation  of  Capri  figs  is  unnecessary;  the 
wild  fig  is  already  widely  distributed  in  the  valleys 
of  California. 

Secondly,  it  should  be  remarked  that  the  Capri  fig 
has  probably  nowhere  in  California  been  planted  up 
to  the  mountain  timber  line  of  the  State,  and  quite 
certainly  not  on  a  large  scale  nor  widely  among  the 
native  shrubs  and  trees  of  our  mountains. 

Thirdly,  in  Sicily  caprification  is  conducted  by 
bringiug  already  infested  Capri  figs  from  the  moun- 
tains and  hanging  them  upon  the  trees  of  the  culti- 
vated varieties  in  the  valleys. 

Again,  Capri  figs  growing  in  the  orchards  thus 
treated  are  not  at  this  date  (the  date  when  the 
cultivated  varieties'  are  treated  as  above)  either 
in  a  state  of  development  proper  for  their  use,  nor 
do  they  contain  the  blastophaga,  or  fig  wasp. 

The  Permanent  Home  of  the  Blastophaga. — Two  facts 
no  appear  clear  :  First,  the  Capri  fig  is  not  in  the 
proper  stage  of  development  to  be  used  for  caprifi- 
cation when  the  cultivated  varieties  require  it  if  it 
is  grown  in  the  orchard  at  the  same  level  as  the 
trees  to  be  pollinated  ;  secondly,  the  insects  are  not 
found  at  that  date  in  the  Capri  figs  so  grown,  and 
they  are  probably  not  found  at  any  time  during  the 
season  if  the  trees  are  grown  in  the  valley  orchards. 

That  the  blastophaga  is  not  found  infesting  the 
Capri  figs  in  the  valley  orchards,  nor  the  cultivated 
varieties  unless  infested  figs  are  first  brought  from 
the  mountains,  where  wild  shrubs  and  trees  grow 
naturally,  appears  as  good  evidence  that  the  insect 
is  in  no  way  a  constant  parasite  or  inhabitant  of  the 
fig,  but  that  it  has  its  permanent  home  in  the  moun- 
tains, perhaps  as  a  gall-producing  insect  of  some  of 
the  native  plants  of  the  region  it  inhabits,  other 
than  the  fig. 

Past  Methods  Incorrect. — If  the  views  are  correct, 
then  it  would  appear  that  the  commonly  promul- 
gated idea  of  importing  infested  figs,  or  trees  bear- 
ing infested  figs,  is  at  present  premature  and  may 
not  prove  effective  in  permanently  introducing  the 
insect. 

If  the  above  views  are  right,  then  it  is  important, 
first,  to  learn  more  of  the  blastophaga  by  a  thorough 
study  in  the  mountains  of  Sicily  or  some  other 
favorable  region  where  the  insect  is  known  to  exist 
permanently;  second,  to  study  the  habits  of  the  in- 
sect and  its  natural  host  plant,  if  such  there  be. 

The  natural  host  or  hosts  of  the  blastophaga  being 
known,  it  may  be  the  effort  of  those  interested  to 
establish  extensive  plantations  of  the  host  of  plants 
in  like  situations  in  California,  particularly  in  the 


mountains,  and  among  them  to  widely  distribute  and 
establish  the  Capri  fig.  This  work  accomplished,  it 
would  then  be  an  easy  matter  to  permanently  intro- 
duce the  parasite. 


The  Eastern  Pear  Blight. 

It  is  pretty  well  established  that  we  have  in  some 
parts  of  the  State  a  serious  disease  of  pear  trees 
which  is  closely  analogous,  if  not  identical  with,  the 
Eastern  pear  blight.  It  has  made  its  clearest  mani- 
festation on  irrigated  land  in  the  far  interior  valley 
of  the  State.  For  this  roason  many  of  our  readers 
will  be  interested  in  au  abstract  given  in  the  Coun- 
try Gentleman  of  a  lecture  given  before  a  New  York 
horticultural  society  by  Prof.  B.  M.  Waite  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  He 
traced  its  history  from  1793,  as  mentioned  by  Wm. 
Wenning  of  New  York,  down  to  the  discovery  in 
1879,  by  Prof.  Burrill  of  Illinois,  that  it  was  truly 
the  work  of  a  living  creature — a  microbe,  though 
one  of  the  smallest  of  its  class. 

A  Bacterial  Disease. — These  microbes  are  found  in 
abundance  in  the  disease,  can  be  cultivated,  and  the 
disease  reproduced  in  healthy  trees.  They  cannot 
be  killed  by  cold,  but  die  at  a  temperature  of  very 
hot  water.  The  host  plants  are  the  pear,  apple, 
crab,  quince,  serviceberry,  etc.  The  microbes  move 
en  masse  from  one  cell  to  another,  breaking  down 
the  cellular  walls,  passing  in  millions  through  and 
between. 

Spread  of  the  Blight. — In  blossom  blight  the 
microbes  appear  in  the  nectar  and  penetrate  the 
nectaries,  multiply  and  go  down  the  stem.  Bees 
visit  the  blossoms  and  carry  the  microbes  from 
flower  to  flower.  The  disease  spreads  with  great 
rapidity;  only  the  brief  time  of  blooming  cuts  this 
short.  Spreading  through  the  fruit  spurs,  these 
are  killed  to  the  bough.  The  virus,  when  it  appears 
outside,  can  be  carried  only  by  special  means — birds 
and  man.  Even  after  blossoming,  there  is  possibil- 
ity of  infection  of  the  green  tips.  The  disease  may 
also  start  in  tender  growing  bark.  In  artificial  in- 
fection in  the  field  it  was  never  spread  except  where 
punctures  existed.  When  started  in  tender  twigs 
it  spreads  downward  till  it  meets  cells  too  firm  to  be 
affected.  From  the  fruit  spurs  it  will  spread  up 
and  down,  girdling  the  branch.  If  the  woody  cylin- 
der is  uninjured,  the  branch  may  live  a  year  or 
more ;  but  hot,  thunderous  weather  causes  the 
microbes  to  overflow  into  the  cylinder,  and  the 
branch  collapses  suddenly.  The  microbes  die  if  they 
cannot  spread.  If  any  of  them  live  till  fall,  they  may 
live  over  till  sap  runs  in  the  spring,  and  then  spread 
rampantly.  The  bold-over  blight  will  spread  up- 
ward, aud  the  gummy  virus  runs  down,  ready  to 
spread  the  infection. 

The  blight  varies  according  to  the  tree  ;  some  vari- 
eties are  easily  attacked,  others  are  more  or  less 
immune.  It  has  nearly  driven  out  the  Bartlett  and 
Vicar  from  Southern  orchards.  With  very  fertile 
soils  and  rapid  growth,  pear  culture  is  almost  hope- 
less. Fertilizers  have  an  effect  on  the  disease,  but 
it  is  not  easily  shown.  In  an  experiment  with  200 
pear  trees  in  plots,  intended  to  show  the  effect  of 
nitrogenous  manures  on  blight,  all  the  trees  blighted. 
Moisture  favors  the  disease  ;  drouth  restricts  it. 
The  one  factor  is  the  presence  of  the  germ,  no  mat- 
ter what  are  the  conditions.  Bordeaux  mixture  will 
kill  most  of  the  microbes — not  all.  This  would  re- 
quire constant  spraying.  Filling  holes  in  the  trees 
with  drugs  is  nonsense. 

Removing  Diseased  Parts. — The  true  remedy  is, 
first,  cutting  out  all  diseased  wood  intelligently,  and 
cutting  out  late  in  the  season  all  hold-over  blight. 
In  August  and  September  the  twig  blight  is  plainly 
visible.  Cut  out  all  such  twigs  and  branches  down 
to  sound  wood.  If  blending  into  sound  wood,  give 
wide  margin — 1  or  2  feet.  Be  careful  that  the  bark 
is  sound  where  cut.  Do  not  cut  into  sound  wood 
with  infected  knife.  If  you  do,  cleanse  knife  with 
disinfecting  solution.  Cutting  out  in  the  growing 
season  is  not  of  much  use,  the  disease  spreads  so 
rapidly.  It  may,  however,  be  done  in  periods  of 
drouth.  Treat  the  disease  always  as  infectious. 
Watch  every  evidence,  and  destroy  at  once. 

With  fruit  spurs  low  down  and  sprouts  on  trunk, 
the  blight  gets  quickly  into  the  center  of  the  tree. 
We  must  train  and  prune  our  trees  differently.  To 
fight  the  disease,  the  vase  form  of  top  is  better  than 
the  pyramidal.  To  produce  the  former,  grow  three 
shoots  on  stem,  cut  back  and  grow  two  on  each  of 
these,  cut  back  and  grow  two  more,  and  so  on.  This 
produces  a  low  head,  broad  at  the  top,  with  fruit 
spurs  above  and  smooth  limbs  below.  This  prevents 
the  rapid  spread  of  the  disease  and  aids  in  cutting 
out  when  it  gets  a  foothold.  The  pyramidal  form 
may  also  be  modified  to  carry  out  this  plan.  Pre- 
vention is  better  than  fighting. 


Grafting  Olives  and  Figs. 

Judge  A.  L.  Rhodes  of  San  Francisco  is  an  enthu- 
siastic horticulturist,  as  well  as  an  eminent  jurist, 
and  he  shows  his  horticultural  acumen  by  the  follow- 
ing very  perspicuous  description,  in  a  letter  to  the 


Chronicle,  of  grafting  methods  which  have  yielded 
him  a  high  percentage  of  successes.  Judge  Rhodes' 
orchard  is  near  San  Jose  : 

Bark  Grafting. — The  stock,  where  cut  off,  may  be 
from  \  to  2J  inches  in  diameter  ;  the  scion  about  \ 
inch  in  diameter,  the  lower  end  to  be  formed  by  an 
oblique  cut  of  about  1A  inches.  Split  the  bark  of 
the  top  of  the  stock  about  1  inch,  raise  the  bark  at 
the  sides  of  the  split  slightly,  insert  the  point  of  the 
scion  between  the  bart  and  wood  of  the  stock,  at 
the  split,  and  press  it  down  the  length  of  its  oblique 
cut.  Fasten  it  by  binding  twine  around  both  stock 
and  scion,  about  ten  times,  very  firmly.  Apply  graft- 
ing wax  to  top  of  stock  and  scion. 

If  the  bark  of  the  stock  be  three  or  more  years 
old,  make  two  slits  in  it,  about  li  inches  in  length, 
the  width  between  them  equaling  the  width  of  the 
oblique  cut  of  the  scion,  raise  the  bark  between  the 
slits,  cut  off  about  half  of  it  by  a  sloping  cut,  then 
insert  the  scion  and  press  it  down,  and  bind  with 
twine  and  apply  grafting  wax,  as  above  directed. 
Cotton  wrapping  twine  is  of  sufficient  strength. 

Stocks  the  diameter  of  1  inch  or  more  should  re- 
ceive two  or  more  scions.  Scions  gathered  a  short 
time  before  their  insertion  are  the  most  successful. 
The  twine  around  the  stock  and  scion  should  not  be 
loosened  until  it  indents  the  bark  of  the  stock. 

Protect  the  graft  from  sun  and  wind.  Wrap  paper 
around  stock  and  scion,  the  paper  to  extend  a  few 
inches  above  the  scion — or  place  the  paper,  in  the 
form  of  a  bag,  over  scion  and  stock — and  secure  the 
paper  with  twine,  tied  around  the  stock  in  a  slip- 
knot. 

Shield  Grafting. — Cut  the  shield  from  a  limb  of 
about  i  inch  in  diameter,  length  of  shield  about  1J 
inches,  its  thickness  from  J  to  \  inch,  and  its  bud 
near  the  middle  of  the  shield.  Make  a  cut  in  the 
stock,  through  the  bark  and  into  the  wood,  its 
length  and  width  a  little  greater  than  those  of  the 
shield.  Insert  the  shield  into  the  cut,  so  that  the 
inner  bark  of  the  tops  of  the  shield  and  cut  will  coin- 
cide, so  that  one  side  of  shield  and  cut — and  both 
sides,  if  practicable — will  coincide.  Place  the  flap 
of  the  cut  over  the  shield,  and  fasten  flap,  shield  and 
stock  together  very  firmly  with  twine,  and  protect 
them  with  paper  tied  around  them. 

Dormant  shield  bud  is  the  most  successful,  but  if 
it  be  not  dormant,  cut  off  the  flap  just  below  the 
shield  bud  before  binding  with  twine.  Don't  remove 
the  wood  from  the  shield. 

Bark  grafting  may  be  performed  at  any  time  when 
the  bark  of  the  stock  can  be  readily  raised — when- 
ever the  bark  will  "slip."  I  grafted  in  that  mode  in 
each  week  of  April  and  May  and  the  first  of  June, 
and  in  September.  Failures  not  5  per  cent.  Twelve 
scions  inserted  about  the  middle  of  last  September 
are  all  growing.  Shield  grafting  is  the  most  suc- 
cessful in  the  spring.  I  prefer  the  bark  grafting, 
as  the  shield  buds  may  not  start  for  months,  or  even 
for  a  year. 

Grafting  Figs. — Figs  may  be  successfully  grafted 
by  the  shield  grafting  mode.  Don't  remove  the 
wood  from  the  shield.  Before  inserting  the  shield 
cut  off  a  portion  of  the  flap,  so  that  the  shield  bud 
will  not  be  covered.  Tie  with  twine  and  protect 
with  paper,  as  when  grafting  olives.  They  may  be 
grafted  in  that  mode,  whenever  dormant  buds  are 
found,  for  the  shields.  Twenty-four  shields  were  in- 
serted by  me,  at  several  times,  during  one  spring, 
and  there  was  only  one  failure. 


FRUIT  PRESERVATION. 


Important  Points  on  Olive  Pickling. 


By  C.  E.  Mack  at  the  University  Farmers'  Institute  at  Florin. 

Olives  in  Sacramento  County. — Locally  there  is  con- 
siderable interest  taken  in  olive  culture.  It  is  true 
no  large  area  is  planted  to  the  tree  referred  to,  still 
a  few  trees  can  be  found  in  nearly  every  yard,  occu- 
pying the  same  place  in  the  economy  of  the  house- 
hold held  so  long  undisputed  by  the  time-honored 
hen.  It  is  a  very  noticeable  fact  that  the  fruit  of 
the  olive  tree  is  no  longer  allowed  to  drop  on  the 
ground,  there  to  decay,  but  on  the  other  hand  every 
olive  is  saved  and  pickled  for  future  use.  In  some  in- 
stances people  of  this  community  have  gone  miles  to 
even  single  trees  in  order  to  secure  enough  for  their 
wants.  The  people  here  have  learned  to  appreciate 
sound  ripe  pickled  olives  in  a  way  quite  astonishing. 
Only  one  or  two  orchards  have  been  started  on  a 
commercial  scale. 

That  the  tree  will  flourish  and  do  exceedingly  well 
here  is  no  longer  a  conjecture — the  gratifying  con- 
clusion can  be  seen  in  my  own  orchard  three  miles 
from  here.  It  would  not  surprise  me  some  day  to 
see  many  acres  of  them  on  these  arid  plains.  The 
lines  are  broadening  that  way  now  judging  from  the 
inquiries  made  concerning  my  experience  with  the 
tree. 

Disposition  of  the  Fruit. — An  olive  crop  can  be  dis- 
posed of  in  various  ways.  It  is  possible  to  dry  it;  it 
can  be  made  into  oil,  and  lastly  it  can  be  converted 
into  pickles.  The  market  is  too  circumscribed  for 
the  dried  product.    The  cheap  foreign  adulterated 
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oils  have  paralyzed  the  market  for  pure  California 
oil — which  is  not  always  pure.  Strictly  pure,  genu- 
ine foreign  olive  oil  with  the  aroma  of  the  tree  was 
formerly  made  out  of  hog's  lard,  but  nowadays  it  is 
made  out  of  anything  greasy. 

Passing  on  to  the  third  means  of  disposal  for  an 
olive  crop  and  the  one  iD  which  we  are  all  more  or 
less  interested,  I  shall  detain  you  as  briefly  as  pos- 
sible. At  this  point,  before  having  perpetrated  this 
paper  on  you,  and  while  presumably  you  have  the 
best  of  brotherly  love  for  me  and  your  minds  are  re- 
tentive, I  wish  to  impress  it  upon  you  that  I  am  not 
an  adept  olive  pickler.  I  do  not  want  you  to  think 
I  am  trying  to  pose  as  an  expert  in  this  line,  for  I 
am  not.  Please  dismiss  as  a  fallacy  any  such  sus- 
picion. I  have  pickled  a  few  olives  yearly  for  sev- 
eral years.  This  year  I  pickled  more  than  ever  be- 
fore. Some  of  them  turned  out  first-class,  others 
second-class  and  there  were  still  others  that  were  so 
miserably  poor  that  conscientiously  I  could  not  class- 
ify them  at  all — turned  them,  in  fact,  by  the  lye 
treatment  into  an  inferior  grade  of  soap.  1  pur- 
posely brought  around  the  above  results  in  order  to 
.  learn  to  some  extent  the  outcome  of  several  experi- 
ments. 

Recipes  Must  be  Used  With  Intelligence. — I  used  the 
process  recommended  by  the  State  University  for 
the  base  and  deviated  above  and  below  it  for  other 
results.  I  kept  data  and  this  paper  is  simply  a  re- 
capitulation of  my  notes.  The  olives  I  experimented 
with  were  Mission,  Manzanillo,  Rubra,  Pendulina, 
Uvaria  and  Columella.  The  objects  to  be  attained  in 
treating  olives  are,  first,  to  remove  the  bitterness, 
and  second,  to  preserve  them  so  that  they  will  re- 
main sound  and  good  for  even  years.  The  pickling 
processes,  as  given  gratuitously  by  various  growers 
and  others,  seem  easy  and  simple,  but  if  you  will  ex- 
periment in  a  practical  way  you  will  find  a  number 
of  complex  and  discouraging  circumstances  before 
you  are  through  with  any  of  them.  That  every  man 
can  convert  his  olives  into  first-class  pickles  that 
will  keep  for  one  year  sound  and  good  I  very  much 
doubt.  Nearly  any  one  can  pickle  olives  so  they  are 
good  and  palatable  and  do  very  well  for  his  family, 
which  will  blindly  overlook  little  shortcomings  be- 
cause "  papa  put  them  up."  I  believe  it  is  within 
the  scope  of  any  ordinary  man's  ability,  provided  he 
is  studious,  observing  and  superlatively  painstaking 
after  a  year  or  so  of  experience,  without  something 
unforeseen  develops,  to  pickle  olives  so  that  the  con- 
sumer thereof  will  say  they  are  good  and  without  the 
"  papa  "  sympathy. 

Pickling  olives  requires  patience  and  observation, 
and  the  pickler  should  be  a  man  of  nice  enough  dis- 
crimination and  judgment  to  deviate  from  the  stand- 
ard methods  in  order  to  suit  any  peculiar  condition 
which  might  turn  up.  If  he  persists  in  following 
closely  some  published  process,  no  matter  from 
whom  or  however  good,  he  will  work  at  a  disadvan- 
tage, for,  be  it  remembered,  some  varieties  contain 
more  bitterness  than  others,  and  even  the  same  vari- 
eties will  vary  in  the  same  orchard  the  same  year. 
When  the  ripe  pickled  California  olive  is  properly 
treated  it  has  no  competitor.  This  necessitates  cau- 
tion and  careful  handling  and  grading. 

Picking  the  Olives. — The  first  act  in  successful  pick- 
ling (and  which  I  will  demonstrate  later  on)  is 
properly  picking  the  olives  from  the  tree.  The  fruit 
must  not  be  beaten  or  knocked  or  raked  off,  but  it 
must  be  carefully  picked  by  hand  and  tenderly 
handled  thereafter  as  long  as  it  remains  in  the 
possession  of  the  pickler.  Some  of  the  best  picklers 
pick  their  olives  in  pails  in  which  there  is  some  water 
to  break  their  fall,  and  I  think,  while  it  may  not  be 
very  convenient,  the  idea  is  an  excellent  one.  I 
experimented  on  this  point,  and  I  am  prepared  to 
say  it  is  imperative  that  olives  must  not  be  bruised 
by  a  fall  or  pressure.  I  took  an  empty  barrel  and 
let  olives  drop  into  it  from  the  top  in  just  the  manner 
one  would  use  if  he  were  in  the  orchard.  I  then  let 
an  equal  number  (two  gallons)  drop  about  8  feet  into 
the  barrel.  I  also  put  some  water  into  the  barrel, 
and  put  in  olives  as  described  in  the  first  experiment. 
I  then  placed  the  different  lota  in  different  crocks, 
and  in  a  warm  temperature,  favorable_to  the-produc- 
tion  of  blue  mould,  and  the  result  was  that  in  only  a 
few  days  patches  of  mould  could  be  seen  all  over  the 
surface  of  the  water  containing  the  olives  which  had 
the  8-foot  fall,  also  a  mucilaginous  substance  around 
the  edges  of  the  crock.  The  olives  that  had  been 
simply  rolled  into  the  empty  barrel  in  a  few  days 
longer  produced  an  abundant  crop  of  mould,  and  the 
result  was  that  only  those  whose  fall  was  broken  by 
the  water  in  the  barrel  remained  entirely  free  from 
mould.  Many  soft  olives  could  be  found  among  those 
that  had  been  bruised  by  the  8-foot  fall,  while  such 
was  not  the  case  where  water  was  used.  It  seems 
to  me  this  simple  experiment  teaches  a  lesson.  They 
must  be  sound  and  reasonably  ripe. 

Best  Condition  for  Pickling. — My  experience  has 
taught  me  that  if  one  must  err,  it  were  better  to 
make  the  mistake  of  picking  them  underripe  than 
overripe.  This  will  insure  a  firm  pickle,  which  is 
far  more  desirable  than  a  soft  one,  and  infinitely  less 
dangerous  to  handle.  My  test  is  my  eye  to  some 
extent,  but  the  sense  of  touch  greatly  more.  The 
color  alone  is  not  an  accurate  test  enough,  partic- 
ularly to  the  one  with  short  experience.  The  olives 
I  now  propose  to  speak  of  were  pickled  when  they 


were  very  dark  red,  or  just  before  they  took  on  the 
beautiful  velvety  black  so  characteristic  of  the  olive 
— except  in  the  case  the  Columella,  which  was  pink. 
They  were  all  firm  and  sound  at  the  time  of  pickling. 
The  Mission  and  Columella  were  just  a  little  under- 
rire. 

To  Remove  the  Bitterness. — The  object  of  the  pickler 
is  to  neutralize  the  intolerable  bitterness  of  the  olive, 
wWch  can  be  done  in  several  ways.  While  there  are 
several  disagreeable  acids  in  the  olive,  the  active 
principle  is  an  acrid  substance  called  olivil,  which  is 
soluble  in  water  and  can  be  neutralized  by  soda  and 
potash.  I  used  the  water  and  potash  processes. 
The  Mission  was  the  variety  I  experimented  with  by 
the  water  process.  This  process  from  a  superficial 
view  seems  like  simplicity  simplified,  but  it  is  not: 
it  is  concentrated  patience  multiplied.  You  only 
have  to  change  the  water  twice  a  day,  from  forty  to 
sixty  days,  the  text-books  tell  us,  but  I  found  that 
from  seventy-five  to  ninety  days  would  come  nearer 
to  the  mark;  and  during  all  this  time  bacteria  and 
other  micro-organisms  are  not  far  away,  waiting  for 
a  soft  or  bruised  olive  to  develop,  in  order  to  make 
it  their  breeding  place.  If  they  find  one  the  entire 
lot  will  be  spoiled  in  an  incredibly  short  time.  I 
purposely  neglected  to  change  the  water  in  one  crock 
of  olives  for  only  a  few  days,  and  the  result  was  the 
entire  lot  took  on  a  peculiar  odor  and  an  intolerable 
taste.  About  the  time  of  this  change  floating  mould 
made  its  appearance  to  add  its  quota  of  interest  to 
olive  pickling.  In  the  course  of  a  week  a  visible 
aquatic  organism  full  of  activity  and  danger  could  be 
seen  having  a  glorious  time  at  my  expense.  Thus  it 
will  be  seen  that  a  week's  neglect  (and  much  less) 
will  result  in  filling  your  tanks  of  olives  with  bacteria, 
micro-organisms,  visible  organisms,  mould,  scum, 
putrid  ferments,  and  so  on.  The  other  crock  was 
filled  with  the  same  variety  of  olives.  Both  had  the 
same  treatment  up  to  the  time  I  concluded  to  spoil 
one  lot.  I  changed  the  water  on  the  other  twice 
daily.  The  olives  were  slightly  submerged,  the 
barrel  cleansed  every  week  by  removing  the  olives 
with  a  wire  scoop  and  scalding  the  barrel  with  hot 
water.  It  was  in  a  dark  place,  and  every  means 
k  nown  to  the  writer  was  used  to  prevent  the  germina- 
tion and  development  of  dangerous  germs.  The 
result  of  this  heroic  treatment  was  that  after  three 
months  of  constant  care  the  olives  lost  by  diffusion 
most  of  their  bitterness.  They  retained  their  natural 
color,  and  for  richness  and  delicacy  of  flavor  they 
were  above  lye-treated  olives,  for  none  of  the  oil  had 
been  saponified.  I  thought  they  were  the  best  I 
ever  tasted,  but  it  was  another  case  of  "  papa  pick- 
ling them." 

The  Brine. — The  greatest  drawback  with  the  water 
process  was  the  time  and  patience  required.  Much 
of  the  danger  of  the  water  treatment  would  be  less- 
ened if  sterilized  water  were  used.  After  I  had  ex- 
tracted enough  of  the  bitterness,  I  rinsed  them  and 
put  on  a  brine,  as  recommended  by  the  University — 
that  is,  three  ounces  of  salt  to  a  gallon  of  water. 
This  was  boiled  and  cooled  before  applying.  This 
weak  brine  was  allowed  to  stand  on  the  olives  two 
days,  when  it  was  taken  off  and  a  stronger  brine, 
made  of  eight  ounces  of  salt  to  the  gallon,  put  on.  I 
left  this  for  a  week.  It  was  drawn  off  and  another 
still  stronger  brine,  fourteen  ounces  salt  to  the  gal- 
lon, was  put  on.  The  reason  brines  of  different 
strength  are  used  is  because  if  the  olives  are  im- 
mersed in  strong  brine  first,  they  will  shrivel  and 
wrinkle;  but,  by  gradually  hardening  the  tissues  of 
the  flesh,  this  can  be  avoided.  I  tried  the  experi- 
ment of  putting  olives  in  a  brine  of  11  pounds  of  salt 
to  a  gallon  of  water,  and  they  were  shriveled  past 
recognition. 

The  Lye  Process. — I  tried  the  lye  process.  I  used 
crocks  with  wooden  faucets  for  drawing  off  the  lye 
water,  and  one  small  barrel  which  had  been  treated 
with  a  sal  soda  wash.  I  treated  all  the  varieties 
named  at  the  beginning  of  this  with  solutions  of  vari- 
ous degrees  of  strength.  The  lye  used  was  Green- 
bank,  which  I  obtained  in  San  Francisco.  I  used 
one  solution  so  strong  that  every  olive  was  soft  on 
the  outside,  while  the  inside  layers  were  not  pene- 
trated, I  used  another  weaker  solution,  six  or  seveD 
ounces  to  a  gallon,  and  the  Manzanillo  came  out  best, 
followed  closely  by  the  Mission,  while  the  Rubra, 
Pendulina  and  Uvaria  oil  varieties  were  entirely 
spoiled.  I  kept  weakening  the  solution  until  I  got 
down  to  1  per  cent,  or  less  than  a  pound  to  ten  gal- 
lons, and  I  firmly  believe  that  they  gave  me  the  best 
results.  It  is  true  I  gave  the  olives  an  extra  bath 
or  two,  but  in  the  end  there  was  much  less  loss  of 
color,  the  olives  were  firmer  and  the  disagreeable  feat- 
ure of  occasionally  finding  a  soft  and  bad-tasting 
olive  was  not  present.  I  will  briefly  describe  the 
most  satisfactory  experiment  I  tried.  After  soaking 
the  fresh  olives  in  pure  water  a  few  days,  which  was 
changed  daily,  I  dissolved  a  little  less  than  a  pound 
of  lye  for  ten  gallons  of  water  and  poured  it  on  thg 
olives.  This  I  allowed  to  stand  four  or  five  hours.  I 
drew  it  off  and  filled  the  crock  up  with  fresh  water, 
which  was  allowed  to  stand  for  two  days.  I  kept  re- 
peating the  above  until  enough  of  the  bitterness  had 
been  removed.  I  repeated  this  two  or  three  times. 
By  cutting  to  the  pit  you  will  see  a  discoloration; 
which  is  indicative  of  the  extent  to  which  the  lye  has 
penetrated  or  neutralized  the  bitterness. 

When  the  olive  is  discolored  entirely  to  the  pit  it 


means  that  the  lye  has  neutralized  the  acid  sub- 
stance. It  has  neutralized  it  but  has  not  removed  it, 
which  is  done  by  the  repeated  cold  water  baths.  I 
found  that  the  weaker  the  solution  the  less  liable  the 
olive  was  to  spot  on  the  side  where  it  came  in  con- 
tact with  other  olives.  The  strong  solutions  of,  say, 
half  a  pound  of  lye  to  a  gallon  of  water,  entirely  re- 
moved the  black  from  the  skin  of  the  Rubra  olive 
and  left  it  a  straw  color,  while  the  weakest  solution 
did  not  remove  enough  to  hurt  its  appearance.  The 
Manzanillo  olive  came  out  as  black  as  when  it  went 
in  to  nearly  all  of  the  baths.  The  Pendulina  was 
another  tough-skinned  variety  with  me.  After  re- 
moving the  bitterness,  the  olives  were  washed  thor- 
oughly and  put  in  brine  made  as  described  some  time 
ago. 

A  Summary. — Before  closing  this  hastily  written 
paper,  let  me  add  a  summary  of  my  experience: 

First — Water-treated  olives  are  best. 

Second — Have  more  patience  than  Job. 

Third — Don't  forget  cleanliness. 

Fourth — Keep  data,  because  human  memory  is 
short  and  uncertain. 

Fifth — Take  Prof.  Hayne's  formula  as  published 
in  the  report  of  the  agricultural  experiment  stations 
for  the  year  1894  and  1895,  and  obtainable  by  simply 
asking  for  it,  for  your  guide. 

Sixth — Weaken  your  lye  solutions  and  make  fre- 
quent and  short  applications  in  place  of  one  long  one. 

Seventh — Sample  every  new  brand  of  olive  you  can 
find  in  order  to  see  what  others  are  doing. 

Eighth — That  details  are  essential  and  must  not  be 
overlooked. 

Ninth — That  a  small  quantity  of  sound  olives  are 
worth  a  carload  of  bad  ones. 

Tenth — That  small  oil  olives  like  the  Rubra,  con- 
taining five  to  ten  per  cent  more  oil  than  the  Mission, 
are  better  for  pickles  than  the  large  varieties  on  ac- 
count of  their  oil  contents,  though  unsalable  on  ac- 
count of  their  size. 


THE  FIELD. 


Value  of  Sorghum  in  a  Dry  Year. 

It  is  fortunate  for  California  live  stock  that  Cali- 
fornians  have  learned  much  about  the  forage  value  of 
sorghum  varieties  during  the  last  few  years.  No 
doubt  the  utilization  of  the  low  moist  lands  of  the  in- 
terior valleys  for  growth  of  sorghum  will  prove  of 
very  high  importance  during  the  coming  summer, 
when,  owing  to  winter-drouth,  the  forage  supply 
promises  to  be  short.  Wherever  a  small  amount  of 
land  naturally  moist,  or  which  can  be  soaked  from  a 
well  or  other  small  source  of  irrigation,  can  be  had, 
a  large  amount  of  sorghum  can  be  grown.  In  Kan- 
sas, also,  they  have  learned  much  of  the  value  of  sor- 
ghum, and  some  of  their  methods,  as  described  by  a 
correspondent  of  the  Prairie  Farmer,  will  be  sug- 
gestive to  our  people. 

Yield  of  Sorghum. — For  five  years  we  have  grown 
this  plant  for  summer  feeding  of  cattle,  and  in  1897 
I  grew  several  tons  of  it  for  winter  feeding.  I  have 
never  found  anything  that  would  produce  so  much 
feed  to  the  acre  or  that  I  consider  as  valuable  for 
stock.  No  other  useful  plant,  of  which  I  have  any 
knowledge,  will  endure  drought  so  well,  and  make  a 
profitable  crop  in  a  dry  season.  I  have  grown  at  the 
rate  of  sixteen  tons  (green)  to  the  acre  when  no  rain 
fell  after  it  was  6  inches  high,  until  it  matured;  and 
have  proved  that  fifteen  head  of  cattle  can  be  fed  for 
two  months  on  the  product  of  a  single  acre.  When 
grown  for  summer  feeding,  we  seed  at  the  rate  of 
from  four  to  five  pecks  per  acre,  drilling  it  in  with 
the  wheat  drill,  using  all  of  the  hoes,  and  sowing 
from  the  15th  of  May  to  1st  of  July,  on  a  clean,  thor- 
oughly mellow  seed  bed. 

Sorghum  Hay. — When  grown  to  be  cured  for  win- 
ter, more  seed  should  be  used — probably  about  two 
bushels  per  acre  will  be  best.  We  cut  it  with  the 
mowing  machine  and  let  it  lie  on  the  ground  for  a 
week  or  more  to  cure,  then  bind  up  about  one-third 
of  it — such  as  can  be  gathered  up  straight — into 
small  bunches  about  6  inches  in  diameter,  as  it  is 
heavy  to  handle.  We  put  it  up  in  large  cocks,  put- 
ting from  200  to  400  pounds  in  a  cock,  and  set  up  a 
row  of  small  bundles  around  it.  Tie  the  tops  closely 
with  binder  twine;  this  will  keep  all  rain  out  of  it, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  it  will  cure  out  thor- 
oughly, so  that  it  can  be  packed  away  for  winter  use; 
1896  was  the  first  year  that  any  was  cured  in  my 
neighborhood,  as  the  three  preceding  years  had  been 
so  dry  that  pastures  failed,  and  all  that  was  sown 
was  fed  during  the  fall.  But  probably  200  tons  of  it 
was  put  up  in  my  neighborhood  in  1896  and  1897. 

Sowing  Sorghum. — I  find  that  it  is  not  best  to  sow 
sorghum  until  the  weather  is  warm  and  settled,  and 
the  soil  well  warmed  and  in  fine  condition,  but  I  pre- 
fer to  plow  early  and  work  the  land  two  or  three 
times  either  with  a  two-horse  cultivator  or  a  harrow, 
so  as  to  get  it  in  fine  condition  before  the  seed  is 
sown.  If  sown  early,  while  the  land  is  cold,  it  comes 
up  slowly,  and,  if  the  soil  is  weedy,  the  weeds  are 
likely  to  get  a  start  of  the  cane;  but  two  or  three 
workings  before  sowing  gets  rid  of  most  of  the  weeds 
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and  it  comes  up  quickly  and  starts  at  once  into  vig- 
orous growth.  We  never  grew  a  better  crop  than 
one  that  was  sown  on  June  17th,  and,  although  no 
rain  fell  on  this  after  the  middle  of  July,  when  it  was 
6  inches  high,  until  after  it  had  beaded  out,  it  made 
a  heavy  growth  and  was  large  enough  to  feed  before 
Sept.  ist.  If  our  pastures  are  short,  we  begin  feed- 
ing it  as  soon  as  it  shows  the  heads;  but  it  improves 
in  quality  until  it  ripens.  When  sown  thickly,  it 
makes  very  little  seed,  but  when  sown  in  drills,  3  feet 
apart,  with  five  or  six  plants  to  each  foot  of  drill,  it 
will  make  forty  bushels  of  seed  to  the  acre  under 
favorable  conditions. 

Feeding  Sorghum.— It  is  wise  when  first  beginning 
to  feed  sorghum  to  cattle  to  feed  lightly  for  a  few 
days  and  to  watch  the  cattle  for  an  hour  after  eat- 
ing, as  it  sometimes  produces  bloat  similar  to  clover. 
We  have  never  known  personally  a  case  of  it,  but 
there  have  been  such  cases.  Still  we  believe  it  to  be 
just  as  safe  a  food  as  green  clover.  In  summer  feed- 
ing during  drought,  we  scatter  it  on  the  sod  in  the 
pasture  and  find  that  the  stock  eat  it  with  no  waste 
at  all.  But  in  winter  feeding,  as  the  land  is  often 
soft  and  muddy,  it  is  best  fed  in  good  mangers,  which 
may  be  made  portable  if  the  stock  is  to  be  fed  in  lots 
out  of  doors. 

What  an  Acre  Will  Do. — From  our  own  experience 
with  this  food,  we  are  led  to  believe  that  three  times 
as  much  stock  can  be  fed  from  the  product  of  an  acre 
as  from  any  other  forage  plant  that  we  have  ever 
grown.  And  by  growing  a  plot  of  it  to  be  fed  green, 
in  case  of  need,  and  a  few  acres  to  be  cured  for  win- 
ter feed,  one  can  easily  double  the  amount  of  stock 
kept  on  his  farm.  The  variety  which  is  usually  sown 
for  this  purpose  is  the  Early  Orange.  This  is  a  sweet 
variety,  which  is  largely  grown  for  making  syrup, 
and  which  is  not  liable  to  lodge,  and,  even  if  blown 
flat  by  storms  while  growing,  will  raise  up  straight 
again  in  a  few  days.  We  have  not  experimented 
with  any  of  the  non-saccharine  kinds,  such  as  Kaffir 
corn,  and  think  that  the  sweet  varieties  are  better 
for  forage. 

Sorghum  for  Hogs. — There  is  another  use  for  sor- 
ghum, which  we  greatly  desire  to  see  experimented 
with,  and  that  is  to  grow  it  for  hog  feed.  When 
grown  for  this  purpose,  it  should  not  be  sown  broad- 
cast. We  have  a  neighbor  who  has  sown  it  in  this 
way  for  two  years,  and  put  his  hogs  on  it,  with  the 
result  that  they  trailed  it  down  and  wasted  three- 
fourths  of  it.  But,  if  drilled  in  rows  3  or  3i  feet 
apart,  with  six  or  eight  plants  to  each  foot  of  drill, 
it  will  make  a  very  heavy  growth,  will  develop  the 
sweet,  and  the  hogs  will  pass  through  the  rows  and 
tear  it  down  as  they  need  it,  so  that  little  will  be 
wasted.  I  believe  that  from  fifteen  to  twenty  tons 
can  be  grown  on  an  acre,  and  that  this  amount 
would  feed  a  herd  of  fifty  hogs  for  considerably  more 
than  a  month,  and  that  this  would  prepare  them  for 
profitable  corn  feeding.  Kansas  is  the  banner  State 
of  the  Union  for  growing  sorghum,  and  in  1896  over 
750,000  acres  of  sorghum  were  grown  for  forage. 
We  have  not  the  statistics  for  1897,  but  think  that 
the  natural  increase  brought  it  near  1,000,000  acres 
that  year.  We  grew  less  than  one  and  a  half  acres 
of  sorghum  the  past  summer,  which  was  cut  and 
cured  for  winter  feed,  and  we  have  fed  fifteen  cattle 
and  four  horses  from  it  for  nearly  two  months.  One 
firm  in  Kansas  has  wintered  1800  steers  on  the  prod- 
uct of  235  acres  of  sorghum,  which  is  nearly  eight 
steers  to  the  acre.  No  other  class  of  farmers  seem 
to  appreciate  sorghum  as  much  as  the  dairymen,  as 
it  insures  them  against  drought  and  enables  them  to 
maintain  a  full  flow  of  milk  through  the  fall  months, 
when  pastures  are  usually  insufficient. 


From  Friends  of  the  Pheasants. 

We  have  often  given  accounts  of  warning  against 
the  Mongolian  pheasants  as  pernicious  fruit  -  eating 
birds.  All  accounts  do  not  seem  to  agree,  and  we 
give  the  beautiful  bird  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  at 
least  to  the  extent  of  printing  what  his  friends  say 
of  him.  C.  A.  Loud,  in  a  letter  to  the  Santa  Bar- 
bara Press,  has  the  following  to  say  on  the  subject 
of  golden  pheasants  : 

I  was  amused  in  reading  an  article  warning  the 
people  against  the  ring-neck  Mongolian  pheasant, 
saying  they  would  devour  the  potato  crop  and  har- 
vest the  fruit  crop.  Now,  I  do  not  think  that  there 
is  a  person  who  has  studied  the  habits  of  the  bird 
more  carefully  than  myself. 

Mr.  Loud  Recants. — Several  years  ago,  when  a 
resident  of  Corvallis,  Oregon,  and  before  I  bad  seen 
much  of  them,  I  wrote  several  articles  for  the 
Breeder  and  Sportsman  from  hearsay.  Since  I  be- 
came acquainted  with  this  noble  game  bird  I  find 
him  to  be  not  only  one  of  the  finest  for  table  food, 
but  also  one  that  can  take  good  care  of  himself.  It 
is  true,  they  are  fond  of  wheat  fields — and  what 
game  birds  are  not  ?  Do  not  our  California  quail 
invade  the  grain  fields  ?  I  have  never  known  them 
to  injure  fruit,  though.  In  fact,  they  are  never  seen 
in  a  fruit  orchard  in  Oregon,  and  as  for  potatoes, 
they  never  touch  them  in  any  way.  They  are  fond 
of  cabbage  and  will  sometimes  enter  a  vegetable 
garden  and  help  themselves  to  a  square  meal ;  but 


they  prefer  to  be  out  in  the  woods  seeking  bugs, 
grasshoppers  and  worms.  They  very  seldom  alight 
on  a  tree,  and  all  this  talk  about  their  destroying 
the  crop  is  nonsense.  Like  all  other  game  birds, 
they  must  have  something  to  live  upon.  The  meat 
they  furnish  repays  what  they  eat  tenfold.  The 
Oregon  people,  where  they  are  so  plentiful,  have 
ironclad  laws  to  protect  them,  and  woe  to  the  man 
who  enters  an  enclosed  field  and  kills  a  pheasant. 
He  had  better  be  caught  killing  domestic  chickens. 
We  cannot  get  too  many  pheasants  in  the  country. 

In  Santa  Cruz. — The  Sentitiel  says  several  pairs  of 
these  beautiful  and  valuable  birds  have  been  intro- 
duced into  that  county,  and  observers  state  that 
they  are  now  to  be  found  wild  in  several  places  in 
the  county.  Mr.  Spreckels  liberated  the  pheasants 
on  the  Aptos  ranch  and  some  of  them  have  already 
gone  beyone  the  limits.  Those  propagated  by  the 
game  commissioners  are  also  to  be  occasionally 
found.  It  should  be  remembered  by  all  sportsmen 
that  these  birds  are  absolutely  protected  by  Cali- 
fornia law  at  the  present  time,  and  that  the  game 
warden  will  not  look  upon  their  shooting  with  the 
least  degree  of  allowance. 


THE  DAIRY. 


The  Silo  in  a  Dry  Season. 

J.  R.  Boal  of  Lynwood  Dairy,  Los  Angeles  county, 
gives  the  Cultivator  a  very  timely  account  of  the 
value  of  the  silo  in  such  a  season  as  this. 

Waste  of  Corn  Fodder. — In  these  times  of  uncer- 
tainty as  to  crops,  and  the  consequent  variation  of 
prices  in  hay  and  grain,  it  behooves  us  farmers  to 
take  every  advantage  the  seasons  afford,  and  make 
the  best  use  of  those  crops  which  we  can  successfully 
grow.  Especially  is  this  the  case  with  dairymen, 
for  it  is  he  who  appreciates  having  wholesome  green 
feed  for  his  cows  at  the  time  of  the  year  when  milk 
is  bringing  a  good  price.  Only  yesterday  one  of  our 
most  intelligent  farmers  said  to  me,  "I  did  not  put 
up  a  silo  last  summer  just  because  I  thought  I  did 
not  have  time,  and  this  fall  it  almost  broke  my  heart 
to  have  to  burn  up  corn  fodder  enough  to  have  paid 
for  it." 

In  this  part  of  the  State  the  silo  is  comparatively 
a  new  thing,  and  consequently  they  are  very  scarce, 
for  until  recent  years  farmers  have  not  felt  the 
necessity  of  having  them  ;  but  now  that  dairying  is 
becoming  such  an  important  item  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  those  interested  are  beginning  to  inquire 
into  the  subject.  About  twenty  years  ago  the  first 
one  was  built ;  now  there  are  over  75,000  in  use  in 
the  United  States. 

The  Advantages  of  the  Silo  are  Many. — Feed  can  be 
put  into  them  that  is  of  very  little  account  when  it 
is  growing,  such  as  first  cutting  alfalfa  mixed  with 
foxtail,  malva,  morning  glory  and  other  weeds,  and 
after  having  been  in  a  silo  for  six  months  or  a  year 
will  come  out  a  very  good  feed.  By  its  use  farmers 
can  always  have  green,  succulent  feed,  don't  need 
to' worry  about  dry  or  wet  seasons,  and  can  make 
their  cows  give  the  most  milk  when  the  price  is  the 
highest.  Any  kind  of  stock  will  eat  silage  and  do 
well  on  it.  It  can  be  fed  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 
When  fed  to  beef  cattle  in  large  quantities  they  take 
on  fat  very  rapidly.  Silage  can  be  fed  at  any  age, 
from  the  time  it  is  first  put  into  the  silo  until  it  is 
three,  four  or  even  five  years  old.  In  a  very  excel- 
lent article  written  on  this  subject  (and  published  in 
the  Cultivator)  by  Miss  Eshleman  of  Fresno,  she 
speaks  of  feeding  with  the  very  best  results  silage 
twenty-eight  months  old.  The  feed  can  be  stored  in 
the  least  space  and  most  economical  building. 

Silage  Crops. — The  corn  crop,  one-half  of  which  is 
usually  wasted  by  throwing  the  stalks  on  the  ground 
in  the  pastures  or  corrals  for  the  cows  to  walk  over, 
or  left  standing  in  the  field,  and  finally,  after  much 
hard  work  and  annoyance,  burned  up,  can  all  be 
saved  and  used  to  the  very  best  advantage  by  cut- 
ting it  up  and  put  into  silo.  Alfalfa,  oats  or  barley 
all  make  good  silage,  and,  fed  in  that  shape,  will  pay 
for  the  trouble  and  expense  of  building  a  silo  and 
storing  many  times  over.  Some  feeds  are,  of  course, 
better  than  others.  Sorghum  contains  too  much 
acid;  Egyptian  corn  is  too  woody.  This  same  trouble 
we  found  last  year  with  the  horse  bean.  Corn  makes 
the  strongest  and  best  silage,  and  what  farm  of 
twenty  acres  or  more  is  there  in  this  part  of  the 
State  that  will  not  grow  some  corn  ? 

Lynwood  Silos. — At  Lynwood  Dairy  we  have  five 
silos.  They  are  sixteen  feet  square  and  twenty  feet 
high,  and  hold  160  tons  of  silage  each.  We  have 
filled  them  all  this  season  and  four  of  them  twice. 
That  is  a  great  deal  of  feed,  you  think,  but  most  of 
you  who  keep  a  few  cows  can  somewhat  appreciate 
th*e  amount  of  feed  350  cows  can  consume.  This  sea- 
son we  put  up  corn  and  oats,  separately.  We  have 
now  sown  peas  and  oats  together  for  that  purpose 
and  will  plant  corn  later.  During  all  this  dry  time 
we  have  kept  our  cows  up  to  their  usual  flow  of  milk 
by  feeding  ensilage.  It  is  the  cheapest  feed  you  can 
get.  Our  corn  ensilage  cost  us  last  season  less  than 
$2  per  ton  in  the  silos  and  the  oats  much  less.  With 
plenty  of  such  feed,  which  can  be  had  any  season  at 


that  price  or  less,  very  little  $12  or  $15  hay  need  be 
fed. 

Beet  Pulp. — Many  say  there  are  other  new  and 
cheap  feeds  coming  into  use.  Now  that  sugar  fac- 
tories are  getting  started  in  this  country,  how  about 
beet  pulp  ?  We  fed  this  season  300  tons  of  pulp  from 
Los  Alamitos,  and  with  very  good  results.  I  like  it 
better  than  whole  beets,  but  it  is  more  expensive  for 
us  than  silage.  Then  all  of  us  are  not  so  situated 
that  we  can  feed  pulp;  the  distance  from  factories 
and  lack  of  ready  cash  to  pay  for  it  are  hindrances. 
But  silos  every  farmer  can  have.  In  fact,  I  do  not 
see  how  any  one  who  keeps  any  number  of  cowa  can 
afford  to  be  without  them,  and  it  has  been  prac- 
tically demonstrated  in  our  own  neighborhood  by 
two  persons,  one  milking  ten  cows  and  the  other 
twenty-five,  to  be  very  advantageous  and  economical. 

Cost  of  Silos — A  round  silo  that  will  hold  sixty 
tons  can  be  built  for  a  little  over  $1  per  ton,  or  from 
$60  to  $70  dollars  complete,  and  larger  ones  propor- 
tionately less,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  it  will  not 
last  for  ten  or  twenty  years.  What  does  that  ex- 
pense amount  to  compared  to  the  benefit  received  ? 
A  cutting  machine,  carrier  and  horse  power  com- 
plete, with  a  capacity  for  cutting  from  four  to  five 
tons  per  hour,  can  be  purchased  for  less  than  $135. 
A  few  neighbors  can  combine  and  buy  the  cutting 
outfit  and  help  each  other  when  the  silos  are  filled, 
and  in  this  way  be  out  very  little  money.  By  having 
a  silo,  enough  can  be  saved  of  what  is  usually  wasted 
each  year  to  pay  for  all  the  trouble  and  expense  of 
building  and  the  filling  of  the  silo.  It  is  just  these 
little  odds  and  ends  that  are  wasted  or  spoiled  on  the 
farms  each  year  for  the  lack  of  care  and  attention  at 
the  proper  time  that  keeps  the  average  farmer  at 
the  mercy  of  the  money  lender.  Now  suppose  you 
vary  the  usual  order  of  things.  Don't  be  farmer- 
like and  wait  until  next  fall  to  talk  about  putting  up 
a  silo;  do  your  talking  now  so  that  next  summer  you 
can  put  up  a  building  and  early  in  the  fall  fill  it.  Farm- 
ers or  dairymen  have  hard  work  and  long  hours, 
and  they  should  take  every  advantage  of  feed  and 
breed  to  get  all  the  pleasure  and  money  out  of  it 
that  is  possible. 


Dairy  Progress  in  Washington. 


State  Dairy  Commissioner  McDonald  of  the  State 
of  Washington  has  prepared  his  annual  report. 
There  was  a  total  of  709,364  pounds  of  cheese  pro- 
duced in  the  State  during  1897,  as  compared  with 
554  123  pounds  in  1896.  The  butter  production  was: 
1897,  2,094,427  pounds;  1896,  1,823,657  pounds. 

Kittitas  county  is  the  leading  dairy  county.  Twice 
the  number  of  dairies  in  other  counties  are  located 
in  Kittitas,  and  the  report  shows  that  they  have 
done  a  good  business  during  the  year. 

The  creameries  in  the  southern  part  of  Washing- 
ton shipped  nearly  all  of  their  butter  and  cheese  to 
Oregon,  and  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  ship- 
ments to  Montana  and  Idaho  were  heavy. 

The  total  amount  of  cheese  shipped  to  cutside 
points  was  112,402  pounds,  of  butter  174,778  pounds. 

The  dairy  commissioner  says:  "This  State  is  now 
nearly  able  to  supply  all  of  the  butter,  cheese  and 
other  dairy  products  consumed  here  by  the  cream- 
eries in  its  own  borders.  In  two  years  at  the  outside 
we  will  be  producing  more  butter  and  cheese  than 
the  State  will  consume.  The  increase  in  the  dairy 
business  shown  over  the  total  of  1896  is  very  grati- 
fying, and  I  believe  that  next  year  will  show  the 
same  per  cent  of  increase. 

"The  quality  of  butter  produced  last  year  was 
superior  to  that  of  the  previous  year.  This  was  ow- 
ing entirely  to  the  fact  that  the  butter  makers  had 
taken  a  course  in  the  agricultural  college  and  have 
learned  the  science  of  butter  making.  The  strife 
among  butter  makers  is  very  keen  and  the  interest 
they  are  taking  in  the  work  of  bettering  the  quality 
of  their  outputs  is  shown  by  the  competition  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  State  Dairy  Association.  Prizes 
were  offered  for  the  best  exhibits  of  butter  and  very 
many  of  the  large  creameries  submitted  samples. 
The  score  on  a  number  of  them  was  very  close." 


SHEEP  AND  WOOL. 


Why  Mohair  Has  Not  Advanced. 


Mohair  growers  are  wondering  why  domestic  mo- 
hair has  not  advanced  in  price  since  the  duty  of 
twelve  cents  went  on.  The  Massachusetts  Mohair 
Plush  Co.  of  B>ston,  writing  to  the  Oregon  Agricul- 
turist, holds  that  it  has  advanced  some.  They  have 
paid  more  than  they  did  last  year,  but  imported  mo- 
hair has  not  advanced  much  because  no  duty-paid 
mohair  has  come  in.  Turkey  mobair  will  be  im- 
ported at  the  advanced  cost,  as  it  must  be  used  to 
get  results  which  its  peculiar  characteristics  insure. 

Turkey  Mohair. — This  may  be  a  good  opportunity 
to  place  before  the  growers  certain  facts  from  the 
manufacturer's  standpoint.  Turkey  mohair  is  all- 
year's  growth,  sheared  in  the  spring.  The  market 
quotations  are  not  on  the  stock  as  received  from  the 
growers.  In  Constantinople  experienced  graders  go 
through  large  collections  of  fleeces,  and  several 
grades — not  sorts — are  made,  the  dealers  having 
marks  or  letters  designating  their  standard  grades 
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for  which  they  have  been  years  making  a  reputa- 
tion. The  manufacturers  in  England  and  America 
test  and  keep  a  record  of  these  grades.  It  is  worth 
something  to  be  able  to  buy  just  what  is  wanted  for 
special  work.  Kid  hair  is  packed  by  itself.  Yellows 
— stained — are  packed  separately,  and  the  grad- 
ing goes  so  far  that  there  are  three  grades  of 
yellows. 

Pure  Bred  Goats. — Turkey  hair  is  pure  blooded, 
uniform,  long  and  bright,  and  fine  according  to  the 
grades.  American  mohair  comes  on  the  market  un- 
graded, long  and  short  often  in  the  same  bale,  while 
some  good  lots  will  have  several  bad  bumps  in  them. 
The  buyer  makes  a  deduction  from  the  possible  value 
because  of  the  not  improbable  bad  mixtures.  Mohair 
is  always  difficult  to  spin,  but  the  shorter  it  is  the 
more  unmanageable.  Year's  growth  is  the  most  eco- 
nomical to  buy  at  an  advanced  price,  as  it  spins  bet- 
ter and  the  percentage  of  shorts  and  noils  combed 
out  is  far  smaller.  Mohair  fleeces  under  four  inches 
must  find  a  limited  use,  and  consequently  will  bring 
low  prices.  Mohair  half  or  three-quarters  pure  com- 
petes only  in  a  small  way  with  Turkey,  as  it  pro- 
duces inferior  effects,  so  that  when  the  price  of  Tur- 
key rises  because  of  fashion  or  tariff  there  may  be 
even  no  demand  for  low  grades  and  so  no  advance  in 
price.  As  very  little  American  mohair  will  make  a 
lustrous  braid  yarn,  the  fashion  for  braids  only  mod- 
erately affects  the  price  of  American,  and  that  is  the 
case  at  present.  We  have  used  several  lots  of  do- 
mestic that  convince  us  that  it  is  possible  to  produce 
the  best  stock  in  this  country,  and  our  growers 
should  hold  the  home  market  by  raising  the  best 
stock,  and  not  presume  tariffs  will  make  low  grown, 
carelessly  clipped,  short  growth  either  a  creditable 
or  profitable  product.  For  the  grower  of  raw  stock, 
as  well  as  the  manufacturer,  quality  is  the  only  just 
title  to  a  protected  market. 


Dehorning  Goats. 


W.  H.  Hardy  writes  interestingly  for  the  Oregon 
Agriculturist  on  dehorning  goats.  He  is  keeping 
goats  on  alfalfa  in  Arizona.  Arizona  is  rather  a 
warm  climate,  except  in  high  mountains.  Mr.  Hardy 
says  goats  will  quite  frequently  have  two  litters  in  a 
year,  one  in  January  and  the  other  in  July  or  Au- 
gust, but  if  the  bucks  are  kept  out  from  June  1st  to 
Sept.  15th  but  one  litter  a  year  is  had.  Some  flocks 
have  quite  regularly  three  litters  in  two  years;  the 
old  ones  have  from  two  to  three  at  a  litter.  Young 
goats  or  goats  under  one  year  old  rarely  have  more 
than  one  at  a  time. 

The  Horns. — Mr.  Hardy  dislikes  the  butt  end  of  a 
goat  that  wears  horns.  Last  fall  he  got  a  fine  saw 
and  a  pair  of  heavy  pruning  shears  and  dehorned 
the  whole  flock.  He  had  then  800  in  his  home  flock 
and  interest  in  nearly  3000  others.  He  gathered  to- 
gether the  whole  flock  and  picked  out  850  of  the 
finest  and  best-fleeced  young  nannies,  all  fine  breed- 
ing goats,  and  claims  to  have  undoubtedly  the  finest 
lot  of  breeding  goats  to  be  found  anywhere,  and  now 
they  have  but  one  butt  end  and  that  wears  the  tail. 

Before  dehorning  he  used  to  get  up  nights  to  re- 
lieve a  goat  in  distress.  One  goat  would  get  an- 
other goat's  foot  between  his  horns  and  hold  him 
fast.  In  one  instance  he  found  on  the  range  two 
goats  fast  in  this  way,  both  dead.  Again,  a  fine  im- 
ported buck's  leg  was  broken  in  this  way.  This  was 
not  all.  During  the  winter  they  quarrel  and  butt 
one  another  and  quite  frequently  he  would  find  three 
or  four,  quarter  to  half-grown  kids,  that  had  been 
struck  in  the  quarrel.  Now  the  flock  rests  quietly 
and  there  is  no  quarreling. 

What  Nannies  Can  Do. — It  is  true,  when  a  nannie 
goes  into  the  corral  and  finds  her  kid,  and  a  stray 
or  outside  kid  attempts  to  rob  or  ring  in  on  the 
other  side,  the  old  nannie  will  catch  the  little  fellow 
by  the  tail  or  ear  and  throw  him  8  or  10  feet,  and 
when  they  are  trying  to  assort  they  have  to  look  out 
or  a  goat  will  have  hold  of  their  pants  and  maybe  a 
piece  of  skin  will  be  pinched,  but  Mr.  Hardy  will  not 
have  a  goat  around  him  that  has  not  been  dehorned. 

Precautions. — In  dehorning,  if  the  head  bleeds  too 
freely,  a  piece  of  cloth  about  2  inches  wide  may  be 
tied  around  it  to  stop  the  blood.  A  little  carbolated 
sheep  dip  might  be  used  if  flies  are  bad.  The  horns 
are  hollow  and  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  flies 
getting  into  them.  He  lost  four  fine  nannies  by 
worms  or  screw  flies.  A  little  pains  in  tying  the 
head  would  have  saved  this  loss.  If  there  is  any  de- 
horning done  all  should  be  dehorned,  for  the  goats 
that  have  horns  will  butt  the  hornless  ones  at  a  fear- 
ful rate.  After  all  are  dehorned  the  goats  lie  close 
together  in  the  corral  like  sardines  in  a  box,  all 
friendly. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


Suggestions  for  Beginners  on  Breeds. 

We  will  suppose  that  all  that  has  been  shown  in 
the  Rueal  concerning  the  advantage  of  the  hen- 
annex  to  the  farm  or  orchard  has  produced  some  im 
pression,  and  that  the  in-shipment  of  eggs  from 
other  States  is  to  be  checked.    This  being  the  case, 


suggestions  on  choice  of  breeds  will  be  very  welcome 
to  beginners.  Mr.  E.  O.  Roessle  states  his  points  in 
the  line  of  suggestions  very  frankly  in  the  Country 
Gentleman  and  they  are  very  interesting. 

Choosing  of  Breed. — The  greatest  puzzle  is  the 
choice  of  a  breed.  Every  beginner  in  the  poultry 
business  says  he  wants  good  layers  and  good  table 
birds.  This  is  quite  natural,  and,  in  fact,  it  is  what 
we  should  expect  to  hear.  But  let  us  first  fully  un- 
derstand what  kind  of  poultry  business  is  contem- 
plated. If  our  beginner  is  totally  ignorant  of  all 
poultry,  and  cannot  decide  between  a  mongrel  and  a 
thoroughbred,  he  certainly  needs  a  good  instructor 
or  some  friend  who  can  guide  him  right  at  the  start. 
Although  there  are  about  a  hundred  breeds  of  poul- 
try, there  really  are  but  few  which  are  practical, 
useful  and  profitable. 

The  Egg  Breeds. — The  first  quality,  in  my  opinion, 
that  a  beginner  should  look  for  in  any  breed  is  egg 
production.  Now  there  are  a  few  breeds  which  are 
great  egg  producers.  We  can  count  them  very 
quickly — the  Leghorns,  Plymouth  Rocks,  Minorcas, 
Wyandottes  and  Hamburgs.  Of  course,  breeders  of 
Brahmas,  Langshams,  Cochins,  Andalusians  and 
Dorkings  will  all  make  claims  of  wonderful  records. 
These  records  may  all  be  correct,  because  the  nature 
of  these  breeds  are  thoroughly  understood  and  the 
ability  to  make  them  lay  well  naturally  follows.  But 
I  do  not  consider  them  great  layers  in  the  hands  of 
any  novice. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  five  great  laying  breeds 
will  not  do  their  best,  either,  unless  their  natures 
are  perfectly  understood;  but,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
natural  layers,  the  chances  are  in  favor  of  the  be- 
ginner. It  is  possible,  of  course,  to  keep  all  five  of 
these  breeds,  but  it  is  not  advisable.  A  beginner 
can  do  justice  to  two  breeds  at  the  start  and  possi- 
bly take  on  another  later.  Many  of  our  most  suc- 
cessful breeders,  however,  content  themselves  with 
one  breed  only,  finding  it  difficult  enough  to  care  for 
and  manage  this,  and  to  obtain  from  it  the  utmost 
the  breed  is  capable  of. 

The  Leghorns. — Of  the  Leghorns,  the  White,  Brown 
and  Buff  are  the  favorites.  Which  to  choose  is  a 
matter  of  fancy.  The  Whites  are  the  oldest  and  a 
trifle  the  largest.  The  Browns  are  probably  the 
most  attractive  in  plumage,  and  the  Buffs  are  the 
newest  and  most  fashionable.  They  all  lay  large, 
white  eggs  and  plenty  of  them,  and  are  non-sitters. 

Plymouth  Rocks — The  Plymouth  Rocks  are  Barred, 
White  and  Buff,  and  rank  in  the  order  named  as  to 
age.  The  first  are  the  plainest,  the  second  most  at- 
tractive and  the  third  the  newest,  and,  like  the  Buff 
Leghorns,  more  the  fashion.  As  to  practical  and 
money-making  qualities,  compared  with  the  Leg- 
horns they  are  far  superior.  First,  they  are  hardier, 
more  contented,  almost  as  good  layers  and  decidedly 
better  table  fowls.  Their  eggs  are  large  and  brown 
in  color.  Being  sitters,  they  are  capable  of  hatching 
their  eggs  and  adding  to  the  flock.  This  is  an  ad- 
vantage they  have  in  one  way  over  the  non-sitting 
Leghorns,  but  the  latter  will  make  up  for  this  qual- 
ity by  continuing  to  lay.  If  the  Plymouth  Rocks  can 
be  broken  up  easily  when  broody,  they  are  capable  of 
laying  almost  as  many  eggs  as  their  more  active 
rivals. 

Minorcas. — We  come  next  to  the  Minorcas.  The 
blacks  are  the  originals  and  the  best.  The  whites 
are  not  so  popular.  Larger  than  Leghorns,  although 
of  the  same  class,  they  are  great  layers  of  large 
white  eggs;  fairly  hardy,  good  bodies,  fair  table 
fowls  and  handsome  to  admirers  of  a  black  breed. 

Wyandottes. — Wyandottes  are  a  large  family.  The 
most  popular  are  the  Whites,  Silver  and  Golden.  Of 
these,  the  Whites  are  most  in  favor;  a  short,  com- 
pact built  fowl,  good  foragers,  quite  contented,  al- 
most as  good  layers  as  Plymouth  Ricks,  and  excel- 
lent table  qualities.  Tbey  make  the  best  of  broilers, 
good  roasters  and  excellent  mothers.  They  are  in- 
creasing rapidly  in  popularity,  and  are  to-day  a 
recognized  rival  of  the  Plymouth  Rocks.  Hamburgs 
are  great  layers,  but  their  eggs  are  a  trifle  small 
for  commercial  purposes. 

Combinations. — If  we  wish  to  produce  white  and 
brown  eggs,  we  must  keep  two  breeds.  The  com- 
bination can  be  made  as  follows:  First,  White, 
Brown  or  Buff  Leghorns  and  Barred,  White  or  Buff 
Plymouth  Rocks;  second,  Minorcas  and  either  White, 
Silver  or  Golden  Wyandottes. 

Taking  into  account  the  non-sitting  nature  of  the 
Leghorns  and  Minorcas,  it  is  good  policy  to  add 
Plymouth  Rocks  or  Wyandottes  rather  than  entrust 
the  hatching  to  mongrels.  If  incubators  are  used, 
they  will  solve  the  problem. 

After  the  breed  is  chosen,  comes  the  most  im- 
portant of  all,  namely,  care  and  management. 

There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  keeping  poultry, 
if  one  does  not  properly  care  for  the  breed  he  has 
chosen  and  endeavor  to  get  some  return  for  time 
and  money  spent.  Regular,  systematic  care  and  feed 
give  the  best  results,  and  it  is  only  by  running  one's 
plant  on  businesss  principles  that  any  success  can  be 
made. 

If  carelessness  and  neglect  are  to  be  a  part  of  the 
management,  then  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  and 
White  Leghorns  will  stand  it  better  than  any  other 
breeds  I  know.  If  the  contrary  methods  prevail,  no 
breeds  will  give  a  handsomer  return. 


THE  SUGAR  BEET. 


What  it  Means  to  Build  a  Sugar  Factory. 

Our  readers  in  different  localities  who  are  thinking 
about  having  a  beet  sugar  factory  in  their  vicinities 
will  be  interested  to  note  what  a  great  thing  a  large 
factory  really  is  and  how  it  operates  in  stimulating 
all  sorts  of  industrial  activity  in  the  region  sur- 
rounding it.  An  impression  of  this  kind  can  be 
clearly  obtained  by  reading  the  following  interesting 
account  from  the  Salinas  Index  of  a  visit  to  what  will 
be  the  largest  beet  sugar  factory  in  the  world. 

Construction. — A  representative  of  the  Index  made 
a  visit  to  the  site  of  the  sugar  factory  lately  in  order 
that  its  readers  may  be  kept  informed  of  the  prog- 
ress of  the  work  of  construction  at  the  great  estab- 
lishment. Since  its  last  report  an  immense  amount 
of  work  has  been  done.  The  two  immense  steel 
smokestacks  are  completed  and  the  scaffoldings  re- 
moved from  the  interior.  The  steel  framework  of 
the  boiler-house  has  been  finished  by  the  Risdon  Iron 
Works  and  the  brick  work  has  been  almost  com- 
pleted as  far  as  the  eaves.  The  immense  furnaces 
under  the  forty-eight  large  boilers  are  being  rapidly 
bricked  and  the  work  will  soon  be  commenced  on  fin- 
ishing the  roof. 

In  the  storeroom  are  huge  racks  filled  with  rubber 
and  iron  washers,  steel  nuts,  braces,  bits  and  all 
sorts  of  spare  tools.  In  one  corner  of  this  room  a 
space  has  been  enclosed  and  within  it  are  sixteen 
draughtsmen  busy  all  day  drawing  plans,  etc.,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Schierholtz. 

The  machine  shop,  blacksmith  and  carpenter  shops 
show  increased  activity  in  the  employes  who  are 
busy  getting  out  material  for  the  factory. 

Reservoir. — Going  across  the  river,  the  immense 
excavating  work  is  still  being  carried  on.  Some 
100,000  cubic  feet  of  earth  has  already  been  removed. 
Contractor  McMahon  has  a  force  of  men  who  are 
busy  with  scrapers  getting  ready  for  the  excava- 
tions for  the  immense  reservoir.  This  will  be  lined 
with  concrete  and  will  have  a  capacity  of  1,300.000 
gallons.  Recrossing  the  river  several  of  the  artesian 
wells  are  to  be  seen,  the  water  coming  to  within  a 
few  inches  of  the  surface  in  every  one  thus  far  sunk. 

The  Buildings. — The  center  of  attraction,  the  main 
building,  looms  up  in  all  its  grandeur  as  the  visitor 
approaches  it.  The  north  half,  five  stories  high,  is 
up.  Twelve  roof  trusses  are  in  place  and  there  are 
thirty-eight  crystallizers  in  position  on  the  third 
floor.  Seven  of  the  immense  vats  for  boiling  the 
sugar  will  be  hoisted  to  their  place.  This  portion  of 
the  main  building  will  have  five  floors  and  is  250  feet 
in  length. 

Adjoining  this  for  165  feet  will  be  the  machinery 
portion  of  the  factory.  There  will  be  one  floor  only. 
Above  the  second  story  level  it  will  be  clear  of  ob- 
struction to  the  roof.  The  south  end  will  have  three 
floors.  It  will  be  170  feet  long,  making  a  grand 
total  of  585  feet.  In  the  center  of  the  middle  section 
workmen  are  busy  building  a  large  concrete  founda- 
tion for  the  heaviest  portion  of  the  machinery.  The 
entire  section  has  bolt  rods  in  place  for  the  ma- 
chinery. 

Red  hot  Rivets. — The  erection  of  the  steel  work  by 
the  Risdon  Iron  Works,  under  the  superintendency 
of  Mr.  George  Field,  will  necessitate  the  use  of  up- 
wards of  500,000  rivets,  all  of  which  are  driven  red- 
hot.  The  rivet  plant,  which  belongs  to  the  Risdon 
Iron  Works  and  was  installed  for  handling  this  job 
alone,  consists  of  a  60  H.  P.  boiler  and  one  air  com- 
pressor, which  generates  300  cubic  feet  of  air  a 
minute.  The  men  engaged  in  the  work  are  upon  the 
fifth  floor,  and  some  idea  of  the  power  of  this  plant 
can  be  had  when  it  becomes  known  that  each  rivet- 
ing tool  and  drill  requires  sixty  cubic  feet  of  air  per 
minute.  The  air  is  compressed  into  a  receiver 
through  a  pressure  of  upwards  of  100  pounds  to  the 
square  inch,  and  is  then  conveyed  to  the  fifth  story 
by  means  of  a  2J  inch  gas  pipe.  The  steel  frame  will 
be  finished  inside  of  seventy  days. 

The  Town. — Across  the  road  from  the  factory 
grounds  can  be  seen  the  forty  cottages  erected  for 
Mr.  Spreckels'  workmen,  every  one  of  which  has 
been  let  in  advance.  Carpenters,  plasterers  and 
painters  are  at  work  hurrying  to  finish  the  buildings 
before  April  1st.  There  are  twelve  different  styles 
of  architecture  to  be  seen  in  the  houses  and  some 
sixteen  colors.  The  town  is  laid  out  in  streets  and 
alleys.  Fronting  the  Main  or  Railroad  avenue  is 
the  large,  three-story  hotel  with  its  seventy  rooms. 
The  second  floor  has  rooms  en  suite,  the  third  has 
single  rooms.  The  plumbing  work  is  roughed  in  and 
the  building  enclosed.  The  flooring  not  having  ar- 
rived, delay  is  caused.  The  painting,  however,  has 
commenced  under  contract  by  Messrs.  G.  E.  Hart  & 
Co.,  formerly  of  San  Jose.  Lathing  will  soon  be 
commenced.  There  will  be  a  sewerage  system  for 
the  town,  the  main  pipe  being  twenty-four  inches  in 
diameter  and  the  smallest  pipe  four  inches.  Every 
house  will  be  lighted  by  electricity  and  will  have 
I  sanitary  plumbing.  There  have  been  several  spaces 
'  staked  off  alongside  the  hotel  for  stores.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  town  of  Spreckels  will  be  in  full 
I  operation  by  the  1st  of  May  at  the  latest. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 

The  Lighthouse. 


'Neath  a  canopy  of  light, 

Girt  bv  foamy  seas, 
Stands  the  lighthouse,  spectral,  white, 

Firm  to  every  breeze. 

Be  the  weather  foul  or  fair, 

Far  its  beacons  show 
To  the  world-rim  billows  where 

Freighted  sea-ships  go. 

And  the  pilots  heed  and  sail 

By  its  far-off  gleam, 
Till  it  glitters,  small  and  pale, 

Like  a  star  a-beam. 

So  the  Union  towers  white, 

So  its  beacons  shine, 
So  its  stars  illume  the  night 

With  a  gleam  benign ; 

And  the  stately  nations  all, 

Sailing  fast  and  far, 
See,  beyond  the  sea-mists  tall, 

Freedom's  guiding  star. 

— H.  F.  Thurston. 


A  Fellow's  riother. 


"A  fellow's  mother,''  said  Fred  the  wise, 
With  his  rosy  cheeks  and  his  merry  eyes, 
"  Knows  what  to  do  if  a  fellow  gets  hurt 
A  thump,  or  a  bruise,  or  a  fall  in  the  dirt. 

"  A  fellow's  mother  has  bags  and  strings, 
Rags  and  buttons  and  lots  of  things; 
No  matter  how  busy  she  is,  she'll  stop 
To  see  how  well  you  can  spin  your  top. 

"  She  does  not  care— not  much,  I  mean — 
If  a  fellow's  face  is  not  quite  clean ; 
And  if  your  trousers  are  torn  at  the  knee, 
She  can  put  in  a  patch  that  you'd  never  see. 

"A  fellow's  mother  is  never  mad, 

And  only  sorry  if  you're  bad ; 

And  I'll' tell  you  this,  if  you're  only  true, 

She'll  always  forgive  you  whate'er  you  do. 

"I'm  sure  of  this,"  said  Fred  the  wise, 
With  a  manly  look  in  his  laughing  eyes, 
"  I'll  mind  my  mother  every  day ; 
A  fellow's  a  baby  that  won't  obey." 


Ringgold's  Pulley. 


Sylvia  was  old  enough  to  know  that 
she  ought  to  resist  the  fascination  that 
was  absorbing  her  best  thoughts.  She 
studied  her  lessons — all  except  her 
arithmetic,  which  she  loved — in  a  re- 
luctant sort  of  way  and  recited  with  a 
far-off  look  in  her  eyes.  Sometimes 
that  look  came  to  her  when  she  was 
talking  with  her  girl  friends  and  she 
would  forget  what  she  had  said  a  mo- 
ment before,  call  people  by  wrong 
names,  return  wrong  answers  to  ques- 
tions and  act  altogether  so  strangely 
that  some  girl  would  break  out  into  a 
laugh,  saying: 

"  Sylvia,  I  believe  you  are  crazy." 

This  had  happened  more  than  once 
and  it  annoyed  Sylvia  so  much  that  she 
had  tried  her  best  to  be  interested  in 
fancy  work  and  pretty  gowns  and  hats 
and  a  dozen  other  things  about  which 
girls  talk  to  each  other. 

She  was  in  the  habit  of  carrying  to 
school  a  book  that  was  not  a  school- 
book  and  sometimes  she  shyly  looked  at 
it  when  she  thought  no  one  was  observ- 
ing her.  One  day  she  was  discovered — 
not  by  the  teacher,  but  by  Mary  Bell, 
who  thought  the  matter  so  singular 
that  she  called  out  at  recess: 

"Oh,  girls!  What  do  you  suppose  I 
saw  Sylvia  Ringgold  reading  in  school  ? 
A  dry  old  book  about  mechanics  and 
that  kind  of  thing.  I  was  sure  it  was  a 
good  story  and  was  going  to  ask  her  to 
lend  it  to  me  when  I  got  a  look  at  the 
title  and  saw  the  wheels  and  the  dia- 
grams and  things." 

After  this  everybody  said  that  Sylvia 
was  "  queer,"  but  many  of  the  girls 
liked  her  in  spite  of  that,  for  she  was 
uniformly  kind  and  obliging. 

The  one  relative  who  interested  her- 
self particularly  in  Sylvia's  peculiarities 
was  her  Aunt  Hester.  This  lady  did 
not  like  them  and  every  now  and  then 
she  told  Sylvia's  mother  that  something 
must  surely  be  wrong  with  the  girl. 
Mrs.  Ringgold  was  inclined  to  make 
light  of  the  matter. 

"  You  are  mistaken,  Hester,"  she 
would  say  to  her  sister,"  there  is  noth- 
ing the  matter  with  Sylvia.  She  is  just 
like  other  girls,  except,  perhaps,  a 
trifle  more  studious." 

"Is  she  studying  her  lessons  all  the 
time  when  she's  alone  up  in  the  gar- 
ret ?  "  Aunt  Hester  once  asked. 

"  Very  likely  she  is,  or  perhaps  read- 
ing a  story.    Sylvia  wouldn't  do  any- 


thing wrong.  She  is  always  so  good 
and  quiet." 

If  Sylvia  had  been  a  boy,  her  strange 
reserve  would  have  been  readily  under- 
stood by  her  family,  and  she  would 
never  have  been  permitted  to  remain 
so  long  undisturbed  in  the  garret.  But 
how  could  they  suspect  that  a  girl 
would  be  afflicted  with  the  family  craze 
for  inventing  something?  This  passion 
for  studying  mechanical  devices  had 
survived  through  three  generations  of 
Ringgolds,  and  it  had  cost  them  a  great 
deal  of  money  and  much  sorrow  and  dis- 
appointment. 

She  knew  the  family  story.  Many  a 
time  she  had  heard  about  Grandfather 
Ringgold's  pulley,  which  had  never 
been  completed.  Then,  there  was  her 
Uncle  Alexander,  who  repeated  her 
grandfather's  failure,  spending  money, 
but  gaining  nothing,  and  finally  there 
was  her  Cousin  Dick,  whom  half  the 
people  in  town  called  Crazy  Dick  Ring- 
gold, because  he  walked  the  streets  try- 
ing to  interest  rich  men  in  his  imprac- 
ticable patents. 

The  women  of  the  Ringgold  connec- 
tion, one  and  all,  had  a  horror  of  pat- 
ents because  they  had  suffered  so  many 
deprivations  from  the  failures  and 
losses  incident  to  them.  No  one  knew 
these  things  better  than  Sylvia.  That 
is  why  she  guarded  her  secret,  that 
is  why  she  felt  so  guilty  when  anyone 
asked  her  why  she  acted  so  strangely. 

How  could  she  tell  her  mother  or  her 
Aunt  Hester,  or  her  father,  or  anyone 
that  her  mind  was  on  fire  with  the  spirit 
of  invention,  and  she  was  trying  now 
to  solve  the  mystery  of  grandfather's 
pulley  ? 

But  the  day  of  discovery  was  at  hand. 
It  was  house-cleaning  time  and  Aunt 
Hester,  while  in  the  garret,  came  upon 
a  remarkable  mechanical  contrivance 
of  springs  and  wires  and  cords  and  bits 
of  wood  and  brass  and  steel.  She  did 
not  have  to  look  twice  to  know  what  it 
meant.  She  gave  vent  to  her  feelings 
by  a  little  scream  of  surprise  and  dis- 
may which  brought  Mrs.  Ringgold  run- 
ning up  from  the  story  below. 

"Oh,  sister,"  cried  Aunt  Hester, 
tragically,  pointing  to  the  young  girl's 
model.  Look  !  Sylvia  has  the  fatal 
fever  in  her  blood — the  curse  of  the 
Ringgolds." 

Mrs.  Ringgold  was  quiet,  though  it 
was  plain  that  she  was  vexed.  She 
looked  the  contrivance  over  and  then, 
covering  it  up,  said  sadly: 

"  Poor  Sylvia  I" 

After  a  while  Sylvia  came  in  from 
school.  She  knew  in  a  minute  that 
something  had  disturbed  the  family 
serenity,  and  intuitively  guessed  what 
it  was — her  model  had  been  found. 

By  the  way  the  Ringgolds  talked  an 
outsider  might  have  supposed  that  Syl- 
via had  done  something  really  wicked 
or  had  contracted  a  dangerous  disease. 
She  even  fell  into  this  mood  herself  and 
cried  a  little,  but  her  father  tried  to 
comfort  her. 

"  Never  mind,  Sylvia,"  he  said,  "  we 
are  going  to  let  you  make  a  visit  to 
Uncle  Jerold's.  When  you  get  out 
there,  you'll  forget  all  about  this  non- 
sense. Girls  can't  invent,  and  they 
shouldn't  try  it,  especially  when  the 
men  of  the  family  fail." 

"  I'll  try  not  to  think  of  it,"  said 
Sylvia. 

The  next  day  she  was  taken  out  to 
the  country  to  see  what  a  change  of 
scene  would  do  for  her.  Uncle  Jerold 
lived  on  a  small  farm  that  had  formerly 
been  a  part  of  Grandfather  Ringgold's 
estate.  Sylvia  had  never  visited  them 
before  and  she  found  everything  very 
interesting.  Her  aunt  took  her  out 
for  a  long  ramble  through  the  woods 
and  the  two  gathered  autumn  leaves 
and  lichens  and  bunches  of  bright  red 
berries.  In  a  secluded  corner  of  the 
wood  Sylvia  noticed  a  tall  iron  con- 
struction which  she  thought  resembled 
the  observatory  in  the  park  at  home, 
and  she  asked  what  it  was. 

"Oh,"  said  Aunt  Rebecca,  with  a 
little  sigh,  "that  is  your  poor  grand- 
father's derrick.  He  had  it  erected 
that  he  might  experiment  with  his 
pulley.  Dear  me !  If  your  grand- 
father had  let  inventing  alone,  we 
might  all  be  rich  !  " 

You  see,  Aunt  Rebecca  knew  noth- 
ing of  the  young  girl's  infatuation. 


Sylvia  tried  very  hard  to  keep  her 
thoughts  off  the  forbidden  subject,  but 
this  was  not  easy  with  the  top  of 
grandfather's  pulley  in  full  view  from 
her  window.  Evidently  her  father  had 
forgotten  that  this  old  reminder  of 
their  broken  fortunes  had  never  been 
taken  down,  or  he  would  have  sent 
Sylvia  somewhere  else  for  a  change  of 
scene. 

"I  must  examine  it,"  the  girl  said  to 
herself  one  afternoon,  and  she  went 
out  by  herself  into  the  woods  and 
looked  at  the  derrick.  It  was  just  as 
her  grandfather  had  left  it  years  ago. 
There  was  an  open  box  supported  by 
four  chains  attached  to  a  lever,  which 
was  intended  to  be  lifted  by  a  spring, 
but  the  lifting  had  never  been  accom- 
plished because  grandfather's  pulley 
would  not  work. 

Sylvia  lingered  at  the  spot,  thinking 
and  comparing  what  she  saw  with 
what  she  had  read.  Why  did  not  the 
spring  work  ?  She  went  out  to  look  at 
it  the  next  day  and  the  next. 

"Sylvia  is  a  queer  girl,"  said  Aunt 
Rebecca  to  Uncle  Jerold.  "She  cares 
more  for  that  crazy  old  derrick  of  your 
father's  than  she  does  for  making  silk 
patchwork." 

"  If  she  were  a  boy  I'd  say  she  had 
the  Ringgold  mania,"  said  Uncle  Jer- 
old. 

One  afternoon  Sylvia  was  engaged 
at  her  fascinating  occupation  out  in 
the  woods.  She  had  made  a  clearing 
around  the  derrick,  adjusted  the  ma- 
chinery and  supplied  some  pieces  that 
were  missing.  She  had  stepped  into 
the  lifting  box  and,  happening  to  pull 
a  hanging  wire  cord  above  her  head, 
she  found  herself  suddenly  hoisted. 

"  Oh,"  she  cried,  "I've  found  it!  I've 
found  it!" 

Up  and  up  the  box  went,  the  old  rope 
creaking  and  scales  of  rust  from  the 
chain  falling  thick  on  Sylvia's  head. 
She  was  so  happy  that  she  had  no 
thought  of  fear.  Up  and  up  she  was 
carried  till  she  stepped  out  of  the  little 
car  on  to  the  top  floor  of  the  derrick, 
and  here,  up  in  the  air,  Sylvia  stood 
for  five  or  ten  glorious  minutes,  saying 
to  herself: 

"  I  have  completed  grandfather's  in- 
vention!" 

Yes,  the  Ringgold  pulley  was  now  a 
reality.  Sylvia  knew  the  secret  that 
her  grandfather  had  searched  for  in 
vain.  The  reward  had  come  sooner 
than  she  expected  and  her  happiness 
was  almost  overwhelming. 

"  Father  will  be  proud  of  me  now," 
she  thought,  "and  mother  will  laugh 
aud  Aunt  Hester  won't  scold."  And 
Sylvia  herself  laughed  a  little  bit  tri- 
umphantly as  she  stood  on  the  high 
structure,  with  the  tops  of  the  trees 
nodding  at  her. 

Presently  she  heard  Aunt  Rebecca's 
voice  calling  from  the  world  below: 

"Sylvia,  where  are  you?  Supper's 
ready  I " 

"  I'm  here,"  said  Sylvia. 


When  Aunt  Rebecca  and  Uncle  Jer- 
old saw  her  up  on  the  top  of  the  der- 
rick, waving  her  handerchief,  the  sight 
filled  them  with  consternation  and  al- 
most took  away  their  breath  and  when 
she  said,  speaking  down  from  her  ele- 
vation, "  I've  found  out  what  was  the 
matter  with  grandfather's  pulley,"  they 
thought  she  had  lost  her  mind.  But 
they  soon  learned  the  truth. 

Her  descent  was  not  accomplished 
quite  so  easily,  for  some  of  the  ma- 
chinery was  defective  from  long  expos- 
ure to  the  weather.  But  with  Uncle 
Jerold's  help  she  managed  to  get  down 
in  safety. 

The  feelings  of  the  other  Ringgolds 
when  they  learned  of  Sylvia's  descovery 
were  so  exuberant  that  it  would  seem 
like  exaggeration  to  try  to  describe 
them.  To  think  that  the  lost  fortune 
was  to  be  won  back  by  quiet  little  Syl- 
via! 

In  due  course  of  time  the  Ringgold 
pulley  was  patented,  but  only  a  few 
that  saw  it  in  operation  several  years 
ago,  at  a  great  world's  fair,  knew  that 
a  girl  of  fourteen  had  perfected  the  in- 
vention.— Philadelphia  Times. 

Curious  Facts. 


The  wearing  of  orange  blossoms  as  a 
bridal  decoration  originated  in  the 
days  of  the  Crusaders. 

The  fastest  flowing  river  in  the  world 
is  the  Sutley  in  British  India.  Its  de- 
scent is  12,000  feet  in  180  miles. 

Dr.  Baketel  says  that  sweet-pea 
flowers  in  a  room  will  drive  out  and 
keep  out  flies.  This  is  said  to  be  an 
old  remedy,  but  it  is  well  to  try  it. 

There  is  an  immense  garden  in  China 
that  embraces  an  area  of  50,000  square 
miles.  It  is  all  meadow  land,  and  is 
filled  with  lakes,  ponds  and  canals. 

The  record  of  the  greatest  number 
of  notes  struck  by  a  musician  in  twelve 
hours  is  said  to  have  been  made  by 
Paderewski,  who  struck  1,030,300 
notes. 

French  Guiana  is  said  to  have  the 
most  violent  thunderstorms  in  the 
world.  The  thunder  is  almost  deafen- 
ing, and  the  peals  come  in  quick  suc- 
cession. 

Texas  contains  265,780  square  miles. 
Europe,  exclusive  of  Russia  and  the 
British  Isles,  contains  1,488,965  square 
miles.  Sweden  and  Norway  alone  con- 
tain a  larger  area  than  Texas. 

Laura  —  When  Bob  proposed  last 
night  did  you  know  what  was  coming  ? 
Lucretia — No  ;  I  didn't  know  papa  was 
within  hearing  distance  ;  neither  did 
Bob.  Poor  Bob  !— Yonkers  States- 
man.  

Young  Lady  —  How  old  would  you 
take  me  to  be,  baron  ?  The  Baron 
(bowing) — Ah,  mademoiselle,  how  can 
I  say  ?  For  your  accomplishments  tell 
me  what  your  looks  deny. — Truth. 


A  DOCTOR'S  DIRECTIONS. 


They  save  a  daughter  from  blindness. 


When  a  father  writes  that  yours  "  is  the 
best  medicine  in  the  world,"  you  can 
allow  something  for  seeming  extrava- 
gance in  the  statement  if  you  know  that 
the  medicine  so  praised,  cured  a  loved 
daughter  of  disease  and  restored  to  her 
the  eyesight  nearly  lost.  The  best  med- 
icine in  the  world  for  you  is  the  medicine 
that  cures  you.  There  can't  be  anything 
better.  No  medicine  can  do  more  than 
cure.  That  is  why  John  S.  Goode,  of 
in  these 


Orrick,  Mo.,  writes  ; 


strong  terms : 


"Dr.  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla  lb  the  best  med- 
icine in  the  world.  My  daughter  had  a 
relapse  after  the  measles,  due  to  taking 
cold.  She  was  nearly  blind, and  was  obliged 
to  remain  in  a  dark  room  all  the  time. 
The  doctors  could  give  her  no  relief;  one 
of  them  directed  me  to  give  her  Ayer's 
Sarsaparilla.  Two  bottles  cured  her  com- 
pletely." 

The  thousands  of  testimonials  to  the 
value  of  Dr.  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla  repeat 
over  and  over  again,  in  one  form  or  another 
the  expression:  "The  iVpctors  gave  her 
no  relief;  one  of  thera  directed  me  to 
rive  her  Dr.  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla.  Two 
Dottles  completely  cured  her." 

It  is  a  common  experience  to  try  Dr. 
Ayer's  Sarsaparilla  as  a  last  resort.   It  is 


a  common  experience  to  hare  Dr.  Ayer'a 

Sarsaparilla  prescribed  by  a  physician. 
It  is  a  common  experience  to  see  a  "  com- 
plete cure"  follow  the  use  of  a  few  bottles 
of  this  great  blood  purifying  medicine. 

Because,  it  is  a  specific  for  all  forms  of 
blood  disease.  If  a  disease  has  its  origin 
in  bad  or  impure  blood,  Dr.  Ayer's  Sars- 
aparila,  acting  directly  on  the  blood,  re- 
moving its  impurities  and  giving  to  it 
vitalizing  energy,  will  promptly  eradicate 
the  disease. 

The  great  feature  of  Dr.  Ayer's  Sarsapa- 
rilla i*  the  radical  cures  that  result  from 
its  use  Many  medicines  only  suppress 
disease—  'hey  push  the  pimples  down 
under  the  •kin.they  paint  the  complexion 
with  subtla  arsenica  1  compounds,  but  the 
disease  rages  in  the  veins  like  a  pent-up 
fire,  and  some  day  breaks  out  in  a  vol- 
canic eruption  that  eats  up  the  body. 
Ayer's  Sarsaparilla  goes  to  the  root.  It 
makes  the  fountain  clean  and  the  waters 
are  clean.  It  makes  the  root  good  and 
the  fruit  is  good.  It  give*  Mature  the 
elements  she  needs  to  build  np  the  broken 
down  constitution — not  to  brace  it  up  with 
stimulants  or  patch  it  up  on  the  surface. 
Send  for  Dr.  Ayer's  Curebook,  and  learn 
more  about  the  cures  effected  by  this 
remedy.  It's  sent  free,  on  request,  by  »hc 
J.  C  Ayer  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
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Fashion  Notes. 


All  the  shades  of  purple,  mauve,  vio- 
let, pansy,  wistaria  and  hyacinth  are 
in  marked  favor. 

High  satin  collars  finished  with  stand- 
ing lace  fraises,  elaborate  Queen  Anne 
ruches,  detachable  blouse,  or  flat  vest 
fronts,  long  Directoire  scarfs  with 
fluted  ribbon-bordered  ends,  and  ex- 
ceedingly dainty  French-looking  ber- 
thas and  Marie  Antoinette  fichus  are 
all  reproduced  among  the  charming  et 
ceteras  in  dress  for  next  season. 

French  mohair  retains  all  its  acquired 
popularity  for  certain  uses  in  the  world 
of  fashion,  and  among  other  spring 
materials  are  found  some  novel  and 
pretty  varieties  in  serge,  armure, 
basket,  trellis  and  whipcord  weaves  in 
many  stylish  patterns,  and  also  inevry 
handsome  colorings. 

The  most  popular  colors  for  the  com- 
ing season  are  the  porcelain,  hyacinth, 
turquoise,  cadet  and  sapphire  blues, 
all  the  pretty  shades  of  gray  and  beige, 
Russian  and  emerald  greens  and  violet 
to  be  used  chiefly  for  a  contrast  in  trim- 
ming. Yellow  in  all  the  tints  from 
cream  to  deep  orange  will  be  worn, 
and  also  the  pretty  deep  rose  pink. 
Light  fawns,  grays,  browns  and  beiges 
are  especially  in  favor  just  now  for  the 
new  cloth  gowns  made  for  early  spring 
wear.  And  so  is  a  blue  and  gray  mix- 
ture which  is  useful  in  all  kinds  of 
weather. 

Something  very  pretty  for  summer 
dresses  is  the  boxed  dress  patterns  of 
white  applique  lawn.  This  is  predestined 
to  take  the  place  entirely  of  the  once 
well-loved  brown  batiste  and  the  white 
embroidered  lawn.  The  applique  is 
edged  all  about  with  a  fine  line  of  black 
needlework,  and  a  white  organdie, 
flowered  over  with  pale  lavender  and 
deep  purple  iris  blossoms,  set  in  a  del- 
icate black  framework,  is  a  delectable 
sight  to  beauty-loving  eyes.  Another 
pretty  thing,  called  Javanaise,  is  a  cot- 
ton goods,  soft  and  fine  as  the  batiste 
used  for  French  lingerie,  striped  in 
satin  lines  and  flowered  like  the  tea- 
cups and  cake  plates  of  our  grand- 
mothers. 

Some  of  the  new  French  zephyr 
ginghams  are  shown  in  immense  block 
patterns  in  cream  and  pink,  ivory  white 
and  dresden  blue,  purple  and  pale  lilac, 
brown  and  fawn  color,  etc.,  and  many 
of  the  designs  have  wide  borders  in  the 
same  color  blendings  as  the  plaid,  but 
with  more  closely-set  crossing  lines. 
Spread  out  in  their  various  fancy  ef- 
fects, they  look  like  an  array  of  huge 
bandana  kerchiefs. 

Black  poppies,  roses  and  violets  are 
the  prevailing  blossoms  in  the  new 
spring  hats. 

The  new  spring  coats  are  very  jaunty, 
and  varied  enough  in  style  to  suit  every 
figure.  They  are  close  fitting  in  the 
back  with  loose  box  fronts,  or  open 
with  revers  turning  back,  which  are  of 
satin  covered  closely  with  braid  in 
straight  rows.  There  are  strapped 
seams  and  plain  seams  and  coats  with 
belts,  and  the  prettiest  linings  are  of 
liberty  satin. 

The  latest  novelty  in  feather  boas  has 
six  ends,  three  on  each  side,  and  fas- 
tens at  the  neck  with  a  jewelled  orna- 
ment, which  in  general  is  set  with 
rhinestones. 

All  sorts  of  ruffling  for  trimming 
summer  gowns  and  evening  dresses  can 
be  bought  in  the  shops  all  ready  for  use. 
It  comes  in  Liberty  gauze,  chiffon  and 
lace,  all  finished  on  the  edge  with  rows 
of  narrow  gathered  satin  ribbon,  a  little 
ruche  of  chiffon,  a  tiny  border  of  flowers 
or  frills  of  narrow  lace. 

Belts  of  plaid  leather,  with  plaid 
leather  shopping  bags  to  match,  are 


Two  or  three  customers  can 
compel  any  dealer  to  keep 
Macbeth's  lamp-chimneys. 

Does  he  want  your  chim 
neys  to  break  ? 

Get  the  Index. 

Write  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  P« 


seen  in  the  large  stores,  and  bid  fair 
to  gain  popularity.  The  favorite  colors 
in  the  plaids  are  red,  green,  blue  and 
yellow,  and  the  leather  is  generally 
alligator  or  calfskin,  cape  goat,  don- 
gola  and  seal.  They  are  stylish  and 
durable,  and  their  reasonable  price 
puts  them  within  reach  of  all. 

Jewelled  buttons  are  seen  on  hand- 
some gowns  of  silk  and  velvet.  Tur- 
quoise, rubies,  emeralds  and  topazes 
are  the  jewels  most  in  use.  The  but- 
tons are  of  medium  size  and  are  really 
works  of  art. 

Plain  Irish  flax  materials  are  brought 
out  in  blue,  pink,  tan,  ecru,  brown, 
etc.,  and  models  are  fashioned  into 
Jacket  costumes,  having  strapped 
seams  and  tiny  buttons,  in  ture  tailor 
style.  A  suit  of  one  color  will  be  worn 
with  a  vest  of  another,  as  brown  or 
gray  with  pink,  cream  with  blue,  and 
so  on.  For  genuine  hot  weather,  these 
fabrics  are  cooler  and  more  comfort- 
able wear  than  the  heavier  linens  and 
ducks. 

Black  poppies,  violets,  roses,  and 
other  flowers,  black  lace,  jet,  tulle, 
net  and  feather  tips  are  used  on  del- 
icately colored  straws  in  pink  ecru, 
heliotrope,  green,  and  gray. 

In  dress  goods  browns  will,  it  is 
expected,  be  much  worn.  The  shades 
range  from  bright  tobacco  to  castor 
and  the  slightly  grayish  tea  colors. 
There  are  also  bright  golden  tints  and 
those  with  a  strong  hint  of  pink.  A 
brown  cloth  gown  of  light  weight,  with 
touches  of  yellow  or  pale  rose  at  the 
throat  and  in  the  hat  would  be  a  safe 
purchase  for  those  contemplating  a 
Southern  trip.  Cloth  is  coming  more 
and  more  to  the  front.  Black  is  also 
in  immense  favor,  and  black  cloth 
skirts,  it  is  predicted  by  those  who 
know,  take  the  place  of  the  black  satin 
and  brocade  skirts,  with  separate 
waists,  last  season.  As  mentioned 
above,  gray,  blue  and  lilace,  also  a  pale 
green,  will  be  favorites. 

Something  very  dainty  in  a  summer 
skirt-waist  is  made  of  white  organdie, 
finely  tucked  and  embroidered,  and 
worn  over  a  pale  blue  underslip  of 
China  silk  or  batiste. 


Gems  of  Thought. 


Earth's  noblest  thing,  a  woman  per- 
fected.— Lowell. 

There  is  a  woman  at  the  beginning 
of  all  great  things. — Lamartine. 

God  makes  and  the  world  educates, 
but  'tis  woman  that  finishes  a  man. 

A  woman  dies  twice;  the  day  that 
she  quits  life  and  the  day  that  she 
ceases  to  please. — Jean  Jacques  Weiss. 

There  are  many  persons  who  think 
Sunday  is  a  sponge  with  which  to  wipe 
out  the  sins  of  the  week. — Beecher. 

We  owe  many  valuable  observations 
to  people  who  are  not  very  acute  or 
profound,  and  who  say  the  thing  with- 
out effort  which  we  want  and  have  long 
been  hunting  in  vain. — Emerson. 

There  is  a  Sunday  conscience  as  well 
as  a  Sunday  costt,  and  those  who  make 
religion  a  secondary  concern  put  the 
coat  and  conscience  carefully  by  to  put 
on  only  once  a  week. — Dickens. 

Lover,  daughter,  sister,  wife, 
mother,  grandmother;  in  those  six 
words  lie  what  the  human  heart  con- 
tains of  the  sweetest,  the  most  ecstatic, 
the  most  sacred,  the  purest  and  the 
most  ineffable. — Massias. 

We  are  nevermore  discontented  with 
others  than  when  we  are  discontented 
with  ourselves.  The  consciousness  of 
wrong  doing  makes  us  irritable;  and 
our  heart  in  its  cunning  quarrels  with 
what  is  outside  it,  in  order  that  it  may 
deafen  the  clamor  within. — Amiel's 
Journal. 

It  is  true  that  other  people  may  see 
as  well  as  a  painter,  but  not  with  such 
eyes.  A  man  is  taught  to  see  as  well 
as  to  dance;  and  the  beauties  of  nature 
open  themselves  to  our  sight  by  little 
and  little,  after  a  long  practice  in  the 
art  of  seeing.  A  judicious,  well-in- 
structed eye  sees  a  wonderful  beauty 
in  the  shapes  and  colors  of  the 
commonest  things,  and  what  are  com- 
paratively inconsiderable.  —  Jonathan 
Richardson. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Domestic  Hints. 


Steak  Sauce. — Chop  finely  two  green 
peppers,  two  fresh  tomatoes,  two 
onions.  Let  them  simmer  in  a  frying- 
pan  in  butter,  then  throw  it  over 
steak,  after  it  has  been  cooked  and  sea- 
soned. 

Home-Made  Noodles  for  Soup. — 
Beat  up  one  egg  hght,  add  a  pinch  of 
salt,  one-half  gill  water;  beat  well.  Sift 
in  as  much  flour  as  can  be  worked  in 
with  a  spoon,  then  sift  in  more  flour 
with  hand,  stiff  enough  to  roll,  but  be 
careful  not  to  use  too  much.  When 
rolled  out,  leave  it  to  dry,  after  which 
roll  it  up  and  shave. 

Egoless  Fruit  Pudding. — One  heap- 
ing cupful  of  bread  crumbs,  two  cup- 
fuls  of  flour,  one  cupful  of  finely  chopped 
suet,  one  cupful  of  seeded  raisins,  one 
cupful  of  molasses,  one  cupful  of  sweet 
milk,  one-half  of  a  teaspoonful  of  salt, 
one  teaspoonful  of  soda  dissolved  in  a 
little  hot  water,  one-half  of  a  teaspoon- 
ful of  cloves,  one  teaspoonful  of  cinna- 
mon. Steam  for  four  hours  and  serve 
with  hard  or  soft  sauce. 

Cream  Sauce. — Into  a  saucepan  put 
three  level  tablespoonfuls  of  butter  and 
four  level  tablespoonfuls  of  flour,  one 
scant  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  one-third 
of  a  teaspoonful  of  paprika.  Set  over 
the  fire  until  melted  and  mixed,  add 
gradually  one  pint  of  hot  cream  or  rich 
milk,  stirring  until  smooth  and  thick. 
Simmer  for  five  minutes,  add  one  tea- 
spoonful of  lemon  juice  and  serve.  The 
paprika  will  give  a  delicate  tinge  of  red 
to  the  sauce;  the  coral  of  the  lobster, 
if  there  is  any,  may  be  rubbed  smooth 
with  the  butter  for  the  same  purpose. 

Sunshine  Cake. — Beat  the  yolks  of 
four  eggs  until  very  thick  and  light; 
add  to  them  gradually,  beating  all  the 
while,  one  and  one-half  cupfuls  of  pow- 
dered sugar.  Whip  the  whites  of  eleven 
eggs  to  a  stiff,  dry  froth;  add  a  part  of 
them  to  the  eggs  and  sugar.  Stir  in 
lightly  one  cupful  of  pastry  flour, 
measured  after  it  has  been  sifted  five 
times,  and  in  which  has  been  stirred 
one  teaspoonful  of  cream  of  tartar; 
then  cut  in  the  remainder  of  the  whites. 
Add  one  teaspoonful  of  vanilla,  turn 
into  an  ungreased  mould  and  bake  for 
forty-five  minutes  in  a  moderate  oven. 

Johnny  Cake. — One  quart  of  milk, 
two  well-beaten  eggs,  butter  and  lard 
each  the  size  of  an  egg,  one  tablespoon- 
ful  of  brown  sugar,  one  teaspoonful  of 
soda,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  flour,  suf- 
ficient Indian  meal  to  make  a  thick  drop 
batter.  Melt  the  butter,  mix  all  the 
ingredients  except  the  soda  together, 
and  beat  hard  for  ten  minutes.  Add  the 
soda  dissolved  in  a  tablespoonful  of  hot 
water;  beat  for  a  moment  longer,  pour 
into  a  buttered  pan  of  such  size  that 
the  cake  will  be  not  much  more  than  an 
inch  thick,  and  bake  slowly  in  a  mod- 
erate oven.  Serve  hot,  breaking  it 
into  squares. 

White  Broth  of  Fowls,  Chicken 
Broth. — Take  two  or  more  old  hens  or 
fowls,  or  their  carcasses,  after  the  fil- 
lets are  abstracted  for  other  purposes; 
skin  them,  cut  them  in  pieces,  and  put 
them  in  a  stock  pot,  either  with  water 
and  one  ounce  of  four  seeds  (equal  parts 
of  aniseed,  caraway,  cumen  and  fennel) 
in  a  bag,  or  standard  beef  broth;  if  you 
omit  the  four  seeds,  put  in  celery, 
onions,  turnips,  carrots  and  leeks;  boil 
for  two  hours;  if  you  have  old  hens  to 
deal  with,  boil  them  for  three  hours. 
Skim,  pass  through  a  napkin  and  use. 
This  broth, erroneously  called  consomme 
by  some  writers,  properly  called  bouil- 
lon by  Beauvillers,  is  very  useful  for  im- 
parting a  delicate  flavor  to  clear  soups. 
When  purity  of  chicken  flavor  is  not 


required,  the  fowls  or  their  carcasses 
may  be  boiled  in  standard  broth  in- 
stead of  water.  This  leaves  any  meat 
of  the  fowls  fit  for  further  use. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

An  excellent  way  to  mend  large  holes 
in  stockings  is  to  tack  a  piece  of  net 
over  the  hole  and  darn  through  it. 
This  also  is  applicable  to  merino  under- 
wear. 

If  you  have  corks  too  large  for  the 
mouths  of  the  bottles,  soak  them  in 
boiling  water  for  a  short  time.  This 
will  generally  soften  them  so  that  they 
may  easily  be  pressed  into  the  bottles. 

Bits  of  iron  will  prevent  water  from 
becoming  putrid.  Sheet  iron  or  iron 
trimmings  are  the  best.  The  offensive 
smell  of  water  in  vases  of  flowers  would 
be  avoided  by  putting  a  few  small  nails 
in  the  bottom  of  the  vases. 

Clothespins  need  washing  occasionally 
to  keep  them  at  their  best.  A  good 
plan  is  to  drop  them  in  the  boiler  after 
the  clothes  have  been  taken  up,  then 
pour  the  water  off,  rinse  the  pins  and 
dry  thoroughly  before  putting  away. 

Salt  preserves  the  teeth,  keeping 
them  white,  the  gums  healthy,  and  the 
breath  sweet.  Put  some  in  an  iron 
shovel,  place  it  over  the  fire,  and  when 
quite  hot  pour  into  a  thin  bag.  Apply 
to  any  part  affected  with  neuralgia  or 
intense  pain. 

Clothes  lines  should  always  be  taken 
down  after  the  weekly  wash  if  possible, 
rolled  up  and  placed  in  a  bag  until  next 
time.  If  the  line  is  a  pulley  or  a  wire 
line  and  up  to  stay,  wipe  off  carefully 
with  a  damp  cloth  each  time  before 
using. 

The  laundress  is,  of  course,  to  blame 
for  scorch  or  mildew.  It  is  said  that 
when  linens  are  badly  scorched  the 
spot  can  be  removed  if  treated  in  the 
folio  wing  manner:  Extract  the  juice 
from  two  peeled  onions,  and  put  it  into 
an  agate  or  granite  vessel.  Add  to  it 
half  an  ounce  of  white  castile  soap,  cut 
into  small  pieces,  and  two  ounces  of 
fuller's  earth.  Mix  them  together,  and 
then  stir  in  one  cup  of  vinegar.  Stand 
the  vessel  over  the  fire,  and  let  its 
contents  thoroughly  boil.  When  the 
mixture  has  become  cool,  spread  it 
over  the  scorched  linen,  and  let  it  dry 
upon  the  cloth.  When  well  dried  wash 
out  the  linen. 

The  importance  of  the  footrest  is  not 
widely  understood,  nor  is  it  sufficiently 
dwelt  upon  even  by  the  advocates  of 
various  sorts  of  rest  cures.  Every 
woman  should  know  that  it  is  essential 
to  her  physical  well  being  that  she  have 
a  footstool  as  well  as  a  chair;  that  a 
reclining  chair,  because  it  removes  the 
weight  of  the  body  entirely  from  the 
feet,  is  more  restful  than  even  the  very 
American  institution,  a  "rocker,"  and 
that  in  every  kitchen  a  high  office  stool 
should  form  part  of  the  furniture.  The 
maids  should  be  encouraged  to  sit,  so 
far  as  it  is  possible,  at  their  work.  The 
stool  gives  support  to  the  feet  by  its 
rounds. 

Chicken  broth  for  an  invalid  should 
be  prepared  very  carefully.  Draw  and 
singe  a  good-sized  chicken,  being  sure 
it  is  quite  fresh  and  has  not  been  kept 
in  cold  storage.  Disjoint  the  chicken, 
remove  the  fat  and  the  skin.  Put  the 
chicken  in  a  stewpan  with  as  much 
water  as  will  cover  it  to  the  depth  of 
an  inch.  Stand  the  stewpan  in  a  large 
pan  of  hot  water  over  the  fire,  and  let 
the  water  in  the  lower  pan  boil  briskly 
for  two  hours,  then  take  out  the  inner 
pan  and  let  it  stand  a  few  moments; 
then  strain  the  broth  through  a  very 
fine  sieve.  Before  serving  it  season 
with  a  little  salt.  Do  not  add  rice  or 
anything  else  to  the  broth  without 
directions  from  the  physician. 


I  Gives  Perfect  Satisfaction. 


Granite  State  Evaporator  Co.  Sweetser.  Ind..  June  .4.  .897. 

Gentlemen:— The  Granite  State  Feed  Cooker  and  Water  Heater  winch  1  purchased 
"^fi  of  you  some  time  ago  is  giving  perfect  satisfaction.   Very  little  fuel  is  required  and  a 
large  amount  of  heat  is  produced.    Every  stock-raiser  should  own  one.    In  my 
■S}  opinion? it  is  the  best  made.  Yours  truly.  ROBERT  SHliRON. 

W  25  gallon,  $12 ;  SO  gallon,  $17 ;  100  gallon.  $24. 

"^J   GRANITE  STATE  EVAFORATOR  CO.,  6  Temple  Court,  H.Y.City 
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TRACK  AND  FARH. 

The  Horse  Outlook. 


All  authorities  seem  to  agree  that 
those  who  have  good  horses  in  the  near 
future  will  find  them  in  demand.  We 
have  published  much  to  this  same 
effect,  but  it  is  a  most  interesting  mat- 
ter from  a  breeder's  point  of  view  and 
discussion  is  hardly  likely  to  be  counted 
dull. 

Horses  Are  Scarce. — From  present  in- 
dications there  will  soon  be  a  material 
advance  in  the  price  of  horses,  espe- 
cially the  better  grades.  Even  now 
pood  horses  are  by  no  means  plentiful. 
But  this  is  a  trifle  to  what  the  scar- 
city will  be  in  the  future  ;  for  the  mar- 
ket is  only  just  commencing  to  feel  the 
tflVct  of  farmers  having  almost  ceased 
to  breed  since  the  era  of  low  prices  be- 
gan. Owners  of  stud  horses  in  every 
section  of  the  country  have  the  same 
tale  to  tell.  For  the  last  three  or  four 
years  their  business  has  fallen  off  to 
such  a  degree,  says  the  Horseman,  that 
most  of  them  are  on  the  verge  of  ruin, 
and  many  have  abandoned  the  business, 
utilizing  their  stock  for  some  other 
purpose.  The  surplus  caused  by  over- 
production during  the  prosperous  days 
of  breeding  is  not  yet  entirely  ex- 
hausted, but  the  pas c season,  though 
there  were  plenty  of  five  year-olds  and 
upward  to  be  found,  younger  animals 
were  scarce.  Next  season,  therefore, 
there  will  be  very  few  five-year-olds, 
which  are  the  most  desirable  animals 
for  the  city  market  and  the  export 
trade,  and  each  season  hereafter  they 
will  become  scarcer. 

Horses  Distance  Wheels. — It  is  true 
that  the  use  of  electricity  for  traction 
purposes  has  lessened  the  demand  for 
horses,  but  only  for  those  of  a  certain 
class.  The  almost  universal  use  of  the 
bicycle  has  also  decreased  the  demand 
for  saddlers  and  drivers.  But  a  good 
many  people  who"  abandoned  the  bupgy 
for  the  wheel  have  discovered  that  tne 
use  of  the  latter  entails  a  good  deal  of 
labor,  while  the  saving  in  expense  is 
not  large.  The  most  important  factor, 
however,  in  destroying  the  home  de- 
mand for  the  better  class  of  horses  was 
the  hard  times  that  have  prevailed  the 
country  over.  There  is  now  every  in- 
dication of  an  improvement  in  this  re- 
spect, so  thousands  who,  in  order  to 
retrench,  had  to  forego  the  pleasure  of 
riding  or  driving,  will  soon  once  more 
be  able  to  afford  this  enjoyable  and 
health-giving  pastime.  When  first 
railroads  were  introduced  in  England, 
the  calamity  howlers  predicted  that 
the  reign  of  the  horse  was  over.  On 
the  contrary,  horses  became  in  better 
demand  than  ever.  Electric  traction 
will  have  the  same  effect  here  in  time, 
for  rapid  transit  is  distributing  the  ur- 
ban population  among  the  suburbs, 
where  horses  can  be  kept  more  cheaply 
than  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  where 
horseback  riding  and  driving  are  more 
enjoyable. 

The  Export  Outlet. — There  is  another 
encouraging  fact  for  horse  raisers. 
The  low  prices  that  have  prevailed  for 
the  last  four  years  have  enabled  our 
dealers  to  build  up  an  enormous  export 
trade.  During  this  period  the  number 
of  horses  sent  across  the  Atlantic  has 
annually  shown  a  large  increase.  So 
when  the  full  returns  for  the  past  sea- 
son come  in,  they  will  doubtless  show 
that  the  number  exported  exceeds 
40,000.  A  considerable  rise  in  price 
will  not,  as  some  may  argue,  destroy 
this  export  trade,  provided  the  class  of 
horse  it  demands  is  forthcoming.  Sev- 
eral steamship  lines  have  equipped 
their  boats  with  special  reference  to 
this  trade.  This  has  resulted  in  their 
having  very  materially  cheapened  the 
cost  of  transport.  Sooner  than  let  the 
business  die,  they  will  make  farther  re- 
ductions. The  railroads  running  east 
from  the  horse-raising  districts  will 
also  make  every  effort  to  sustain  it. 
The  buyers  on  the  other  side,  who  have 
learned  to  look  to  this  country  for 
their  supply,  will  not  hesitate  to  pay  a 
few  dollars  more  rather  than  seek  it 
from  other  sources.  Half  a  dozen  ex- 
tensive establishments  devoted  to  hand- 
ling American  horses  are  now  in  opera- 


tion in  London  alone,  while  there  are 
several  more  in  Glasgow  and  other 
provincial  towns.  The  owners  of  these 
will  not  abandon  their  trade  without  a 
struggle.  The  lower  grade  of  pxport 
horses  bring  in  England  from  $150  to 
$200  a  head.  This  is  about  double  the 
first  cost  of  the  animals  here.  R  >ughly 
estimating  the  various  profits  and  ex- 
pensps  at  $100  a  head,  strict  economy 
would  permit  a  cut  of  15  per  cent  on 
this  without  hampering  the  trade.  A 
rise  of  10  per  cent  in  values  on  the 
other  side  would  not  materially  lessen 
the  demand  from  the  foreign  users. 
These  two  items  give  a  margin  of  from 
$30  to  $35  a  head,  all  of  which  could  be 
added  to  the  value  in  the  home  market. 
In  other  words,  the  horse  that  now 
brings  $50  in  the  Chicago  yards  could 
bring  $80,  and  the  one  that  sells  for 
$100  could  be  sold  for  $135,  before  the 
export  demand  would  show  any  signs 
of  falling  off.  Nor  would  this  be  the 
limit,  for  buyers  on  the  other  side 
would  gradually  accustom  themselves 
to  a  steady  rise,  especially  as  a  10  per 
cent  increase  in  value  on  this  side 
would  not  mean  much  more  than  5  per 
cent  there. 

A  New  Irish  Question. — There  is  also 
a  good  demand  in  England  for  higher 
grade  horses  than  those  mentioned 
above,  but  the  outlook  for  this  branch 
of  the  trade  is  not  so  satisfactory. 
During  the  past  year  a  commission  ap- 
pointed by  the  House  of  Commons  has 
been  investigating  the  depression  in 
the  horse  raising  industry  both  in 
England  and  Ireland,  but  especially  in 
the  latter  country.  Among  other  rec- 
ommendations the  members  of  this 
commission  will  urge  when  Parliament 
reassembles  in  February  is  that  all  im- 
ported horses  shall  be  branded  on  the 
neck  by  inspectors  at  the  port  of 
entry.  As  the  present  majmtyin  the 
House  is  made  up  largely  of  country 
squires,  whose  incomes  have  been  much 
curtailed  by  American  competition  in 
agricultural  products,  it  is  not  un- 
likely this  suggestion  will  meet  with 
favor.  In  this  case  the  trade  in  high 
class  saddlers  and  carriage  horses  must 
undoubtedly  suffer,  for  most  of  the 
best  ones  lose  their  identity  as  soon  as 
they  leave  the  ship,  being  sold  to  bet- 
ter advantage  when  described  as  Eng- 
lish or  Irish  bred,  while  even  those 
buyers  who  are  satisfied  to  take  an 
American  bred  one  would  hesitate  to 
do  so  if  he  was  carrying  a  disfiguring 
brand.  This,  however,  will  cut  no  fig- 
ure with  the  trade  in  bussers  and  van- 
ners,  for  their  purchasers  care  little 
where  the  animals  come  from  as  long 
as  they  can  do  the  work,  which  the 
American  bred  ones  have  amply  proved 
they  can. 

The  Time  to  Begin. — The  foregoing 
should  encourage  those  farmers  who 
have  suitable  mares  to  once  more  en- 
gage in  the  horse  raising  industry. 
Those  who  start  first  are  sure  to  reap 
the  greater  profits.   It  will  necessarily 


$100  Reward. 

I'or  many  years  wc  have  advertised 
this  reward  for  any  case  that  Tuttle's 
Elixir  would  not  cure, 
and  also  will  refund 
your  money  if  you  are 
not  satisfied  i:i  every 
possible  Viay  that  your 
expenditure  was  a  wise 
one. 

What  can  be  fairer  ? 
Used  and  endor  sed  by  Could  we  afford  to  do 
the  Adams  Ex.  Co.     thjs>     or    would  this 

paper  admit  our  advertisement  unless 
we  can  do  all  we  claim  ? 

Tuttle's  Elixir 

cures  curbs,  splints,  co!ic,  all  lameness,  con- 
tracted and  knotted  cdrds,  callous  of  all 
kinds,  scratches,  and  all  similar  troubles. 

Tuttle's  Family  Elixir  cures  Rheumatism, 

Sprains,  Bruises,  Pains,  etc.  Samples  of  cither  Elixir 
free  for  three  a-ccnt  stamps  fur  postage.  Filly  cents 
buys  either  Elixir  of  any  druegist,  or  it  will  be  scat 

direct  on  receipt  of  price.    Particulars  free. 

DR.  S.  A.  TUTTLE.  Sole  Proprietor, 

a/  Bovorly  Street,  Boston,  Mass, 


WORLD'S 
BUTTER  CHAMPIONS 

EVERY  ONE  AN  "ALPHA-PE  LAVAL"  USER. 

I  HERE  have  now  been  six  Annual  Conventions  and  Grand 
Competitive  Butter  Contests  of  the  National  Buttermakers 
Association  — 1892,  1893,  (none  in  1894),  1895,  1896, 1897  and  1898. 
The  following  is  the  list  of  years,  places  of  convention,  names  and 
addresses  of  Sweepstakes  Gold  Medal  winners,  and  the  highest 
scores.  Every  prize  winning  exhibit  has  been  ''Alpha-De  Laval" 
made  butter : 

1892,  Madison,  Wis.,  Lons  Hhuik,  Washington,  Iowa,     Score  98 

1893,  Dubuque,  Iowa,  C.  W.  Smith,  Colvin's  Purk,  111.,  "  97 
1895,  Kockford,  111.,  F.  C.  Oivthooof.,  Tripoli,  Iowa,  "  98 
189fi,  Cedar  Kapids,  Iowa,  Thos.  Milton,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,     "    97  82 

1897,  Owatonna,  Minn.,  H.  N.  Mi i.i.er,  Randall,  Iown.         "  98.5 

1898,  Topeka,  Kas.,  Saml.  Hacgdahl,  New  Sweden,  Minn.,  "  98 

Everyone  knows  that  the  cream  separator  does  not  make  the 
butter  and  likewise  every  experienced  buttermaker  knows  that  the 
"Alpha-De  Laval"  disc  system  of  separation  is  not  only  the  mpst 
thorough  but  that  it  at  same  time  delivers  the  cream  into  the  hands 
of  the  buttermaker  in  better  condition  for  perfect  buttermaking 
than  is  possible  with,  any  other  separator  or  system. 

The  reasons  for  this  are  as  simple  and  as  certain  as  gravity  itself. 
If  you  do  not  understand  them  and  would  like  to  know  them  send 
for  "  Dairy  "  catalogue  No.  257  or  "  Creamery  "  catalogue  No.  508. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Western  Offices : 
Randolph  &,  Canal  Sts. 
CHICAGO. 


Ceneral  Offices  : 
74  cortlandt  street, 
NEW  YORK. 


Branch  Offices : 
1102  Arch  Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


take  many  years  to  bring  the  horse 
supply  once  more  up  to  the  normal 
point,  so  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  the 
produce  of  the  mares  bred  the  coming 
season  will  bring  prices  that  will  be 
more  than  satisfactory  to  their  owners, 
if  suitable  mates  are  selected  for  them. 
It  is  those  who  make  an  early  start 
that  will  reap  the  benefit  of  a  bare 
market,  for  rising  prices  next  season, 
and  higher  ones  two  years  hence,  will 
send  every  farmer  into  the  business 
again,  with  a  probability  that  an  over- 
supply  will  once  more  be  produced, 
unless  more  care  in  breeding  is  exer- 
cised in  the  future  than  has  been  the 
case  in  the  past.  There  is  one  good 
effect  the  depression  of  late  years 
should  have  had.  Those  farmers  who 
have  been  haphazard,  using  the. cheap- 
est sires,  must  have  noticed  that  those 
few  of  their  neighbors  who  selected 
some  animal  specially  suited  for  each 
mare  were  selling  at  living  prices, 
while  their  youngsters  failed  to  bring 
enough,  after  deducting  the  cheap  cov- 
ering fee,  to  pay  for  the  keep  of  the 
mares  while  carrying  them.  This 
should  teach  them  that  too  much  care 
can  never  be  exercised  in  selecting 
both  sire  and  dam.  If  they  have  laid 
this  lesson  to  heart,  the  misfortunes 
they  have  gone  through  may  prove  a 
blessing  in  disguise.  In  future  the  de- 
mand will  be  for  the  best  individuals 
obtainable  in  the  various  classes. 

The  Best  Are  Wanted.—  Such  animals, 
for  many  years  at  least,  can  be  sold  at 
a  good  profit,  but  they  can  ■  only  be 
produced  by  careful  mating.  The 
Boards  of  Agriculture  of  those  States 
where  horse  raising  has  been  largely 
carried  on  in  the  past,  have  now  a 
splendid  opportunity  to  confer  lasting 
benefits  on  the  farmers.  The  number 
of  stud  horses  within  their  jurisdic- 
tions have  been  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
Probably  few  but  the  fittest  have  sur- 
vived. When  those  who  formerly  kept 
them  begin  to  stock  up  again,  which 
they  undoubtedly  will  do  when  a  de- 
mand for  their  services  arises,  they 
should  either  be  encouraged  to  buy 
none  but  the  best,  by  a  liberal  annual 
subsidy  from  the  State  for  each  horse 
granted  a  certificate  of  perfect  fitness 
by  the  Bjard,  or  they  should  be  com- 
pelled to  do  so,  by  legislation  forbid- 
ding any  horse  to  be  used  for  covering 
purposes,  unless  such  a  certificate  was 
granted  him.  By  this  means  the  aver- 
age class  of  all  the  horses  raised  would 
be  vastly  improved,  which  would  in- 
crease the  export  demand  and  stimu- 
late the  home  one.  I  have  been  for 
the  past  month  traveling  through  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  and  find  only  a  few 


five-year  olds  and  still  fewer  younger 
horses.  In  short,  the  country  is  so 
bare  of  horses  that  some  of  the  ex- 
porters are  not  able  to  fill  their 
weekly  contracts.  Moreover,  some  of 
them  are  scouring  the  country  in  order 
to  get  what  they  want,  and  to  my  per- 
sonal knowledge  are  not  finding 
enough  even  of  a  grade  slightly  in- 
ferior to  that  which  ib*\v  desire  to  buy. 

"Brown's  Bronchial  Thoches"  will  quickly 
relieve  Broochiiis,  Asthma.  Catarro.  and 
Throat  Diseases.    Sold  only  in  boxes. 


Satisfied  Customers 

are  the  most  Tollable  "Ads."    In  our  printed  matter 
they  "speak  out"  their  satisfaction.   Send  for  itand 
read  what  they  say  after  Long  acquaintance. 
PAGE  MOVES  WIRE  FEME  in..  Adrian,  Mich. 
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CABLED 


FIELD  AND 
HOG  FENCE 

With  or  without  lower  cable  barbed.  Cabled  Poultry, 
Garden  and  RabbltFenre,  Steel  Web  Picket  Fence 

for  lawns  and  cemeteries,  Steel  Gates  and  Posts. 

DE  KALB  FENCE  CO.,  33  High  St.,  DE  KALB,  ILL 


50  IN  A  LUMP 

That  Is  just  about  the  < 
amount  of  money  the 
shrewd  horse  buyer  I 
wants  to  knock  off  the  > 
price  of  a  good  horse 
for  one  small  lump  I 
on  the  leg.   Why  not . 
take  off  the  lump  and 
get  the  extra  money?) 

quinns; 


♦  OINTMENT  ♦ 

.will  remove  all  lumps  and  bunches  perma- 1 
'nently  without  leaving  a  scar.  For  sale  at  ( 
I  all  drug  stores  at  11.60  pkg.  Smaller  size  60c. 
W.  B.  EDDY  &  CO.,  Whitehall,  N.Y.' 


|Oz  STRONOER  and  cost  no  more  than 
r/O  old  style 


Corrugated  Steel  Hinges. 


Thev  do  not  break,  as  they  cannot  bind  on  the  pin. 
Good  looking  too.  Ask  for  them  at  your  dealer's. 
Send  lor  circular.    Mnde  only  by 

THE  STANLEY  WORKS,  New  Britain,  Conn. 


BARGAINS  IN  BICYCLES 

NEW  AND   SCCONO-HAND  g 
rnoM  $20   UP  I 

send  for  lul  Hooker  &  Co.,SanFranclsco 


March  26,  1898. 


The  Pacific  Rural  Press. 
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Popular  Science. 


Humboldt  said  that  a  single  pound  of 
the  fiuest  spider  webs  would  reach 
around  the  world. 

One  inch  of  rain  falling  upon  one 
square  mile  is  equivalent  to  about 
17,500,000  gallons  of  water. 

English  is  spoken  by  only  125,000.000 
persons,  while  it  is  estimated  that 
Chinese  is  spoken  by  400,000,000. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century  the  number  of  Engli«h-speak- 
ing  people  has  grown  from  25,000,000 
to  125,000,000. 

A  dog  has  in  his  upper  jaw  six  in- 
cisors, two  canines  and  six  molars  on 
each  side;  in  the  lower,  six  incisors, 
two  canines  and  seven  molars  on  each 
side. 

The  beautiful  and  delicate  colors  ob- 
served on  the  eggs  of  birds  are  not 
very  fast  to  light,  more  especially 
when  they  belong  to  the  lighter  class 
of  color. 

If  the  land  surface  of  the  globe  were 
divided  and  allotted  in  equal  shares  to 
each  of  its  human  inhabitants,  it  would 
be  found  that  each  would  get  a  plot  of 
23J  acres,  but  much  of  it  would  not  be 
worth  having. 

A  Cornell  professor  makes  an  inter- 
esting announcement  about  brains. 
The  main  portion  of  the  human  brain  is 
composed  of  the  cerebrum,  and  the 
portion  anterior  to  it,  devoted  to 
smell,  and  known  as  the  olfactory 
bulbs,  is  sometimes  treated  as  a  mere 
appendix  to  the  cerebrum.  But  this 
professor,  after  comparing  brains  from 
all  grades  of  the  lower  animals,  de- 
clares that  the  human  brain  is  an 
anatomical  monstrosity,  and  that,  in  a 
historical  view  of  the  brain,  the  por- 
tion devoted  to  thinking  is  more  prop- 
erly to  be  styled  a  mere  appendix  to 
the  part  devoted  to  smelling.  In  some 
creatures,  the  olfactory  portion  is  much 
the  largest  part  of  the  brain. 


At  the  latest  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Chemical  Society'  a  half  gallon  of 
liquid  air  was  ladled  out  of  a  covered 
receptacle  packed  in  several  thicknesses 
of  felt,  much  as  if  it  had  been  ordinary 
ice  water,  but  on  pouring  it  into  any 
glass,  porcelain  or  iron  vessel  it  boiled 
with  great  violence  until  the  container 
cooled  to  the  temperature  of  the  in 
tensely  cold  liquid,  which  means  about 
— 310°  P.  Drops  falling  on  the  lecture 
table  immediately  took  the  spheroidal 
form  and  ran  about  exactly  as  drops 
of  water  on  a  hot  stove.  Placed  in  a 
glass  beaker  the  liquid  first  boiled, 
then  became  clouded  with  a  crystalline 
precipitate  of  carbon  dioxide,  which 
was  present  as  an  impurity,  and  from 
which  it  was  separated  by  filtration 
through  an  ordinary  paper  filter,  and 
the  clear  liquid  was  caught  in  a  double- 
walled  glass  cylinder.  The  space  be- 
tween the  walls,  having  been  exhausted 
to  produce  a  vacuum,  the  clear, 
slightly  blue  liquid  air  remained  in  the 
tube  over  an  hour  before  complete 
evaporation.  Among  other  experi- 
ments, alcohol  was  quickly  frozen,  rub- 
ber tubing  was  hardened  by  the  low 
temperature  so  as  to  break  when 
struck  by  a  hammer  almost  like  glass, 
and  a  piece  of  thin  sheet  iron,  after 
immersion  in  the  cold  liquid,  became 
very  brittle. 


First  Passenger  (irritably) — Where 
are  your  eyes  ?  Celtic  Passenger 
(pleasantly) — In  me  head.  First  Pas- 
senger (warming  up) — Well,  can't  you 
see  my  feet  ?  Celtic  Passenger  (more 
pleasantly) — No,  ye  have  shoes  on. — 
London  Judy. 


How's  This? 


We  offer  One  Hundred  Dollars  Reward  for  any 
case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by  Hall's 
Catarrh  Cure. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Props,  Toledo,  O. 

We,  the  undersigned,  have  known  F.  J.  Cheney 
for  the  last  15  years,  and  believe  him  perfectly 
honorable  In  all  business  transactions  and  finan- 
cially able  to  carry  out  any  obligations  made  by 
their  firm. 

West  &  Tradx. Wholesale  Druggists,  Toledo,  O. 

Walding,  k  inn  an  &  Marvin,  w  holesale  Drug- 
gists, Toledo,  O. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally,  acting 
directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the 
system.  Price  7ftc  per  bottle.  Sold  by  all  Drug 
gists.   Testimonials  free. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


Coast  Industrial  Notes. 


— Equally  with  gold  and  copper, warships  are 
in  greatest  present  demand. 

—The  Pacific  Coast  will  get  no  riverand  har- 
bor appropriations  at  this  session  of  Congress, 
that  entire  matter  going  over  till  next 
December. 

— Fascines  will  be  used  on  the  San  Fran- 
cisco and  S  J.  V.  R.  R.  in  crossing  the  tule 
lands  near  Stockton.  Work  on  the  t5000-toot 
Rodeo  tunnel  to  Port  Richmond,  Cal.,  has 
begun. 

— It  is  stated  here  on  good  authority  that  the 
Union  Pacific  is  now  in  control  of  the  Oregon 
Short  Line.  The  Oregon  Short  Line  carries 
with  it  control  of  the  Oregon  R.  R.  &  Naviga- 
tion Co. 

— An  effort  is  being  made  to  amend  the 
naval  appropriation  bill,  appropriating  $'25,000 
for  making  soundings  for  a  cable  line  from 
the  Hawaiian  islands  to  Japan  and  also  to 
Australia. 

—The  Oceanic  SteamshipCo.'s  steamer  Ala- 
meda, now  on  her  way  from  Australia  to  San 
Francisco,  has  on  board  #3,500,000  in  gold.  This 
is  the  largest  amount  of  treasure  ever  brought 
into  this  port  by  a  single  vessel. 

— The  Oregon  and  Washington  wheat,  crop  of 
1897  was  35,000,000  bushels.  Of  this  21,000,000 
bushels  have  been  shipped  from  Portland  and 
Puget  Sound.  Detailed  shipments  for  the 
season  commencing  July  1st,  '97,  to  March  1st, 
'98,  aggregate:  From  Portland,  13,178,600 
bushels;  from  Puget  Sound,  7,973,762  bushels. 
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Woman's  Drawback. 

BUSINESS  MEN  CANNOT  DEPEND  ON 
WOMEN  FOR  HELP. 


They  are  111  Too  Often  Because  Negligent  of 
Their  Health — A  Business  Woman's 
Telline;  Words. 
From  the  Free  Press,  Detroit,  Mich. 

The  greatest  drawback  to-day  with  women 
that  work  in  the  stores  and  factories  is,  that 
they  do  not  take  the  right  care  of  their 
health.  Business  men  frequently  say  they 
can't  depend  on  women  because  they  are  ill 
too  often.  If  every  young  woman  would  take 
the  right  care  of  herself  this  complaint  would 
never  be  heard. 

Many  thousands  of  young  women  are  work- 
ing, suffering  agonies  that  would  force  a  man 
to  a  sick  bed.  They  bear  their  tortures  in 
silence  because  of  their  inborn  modesty  and 
blame  their  mother  for  not  advising  them. 

Mrs.  C.  W.  Mansfield,  of  58  Farrar  Street, 
Detroit,  Mich.,  is  a  business  woman,  and  a 
successful  one  too.  Employing  many  youDg 
women  and  having  years  of  experience  in  the 
business  world  she  is  in  position  to  speak  of 
womtn  who  earn  a  livelihood. 

"For  years,"  she  says,  "I  suffered  in 
silence  and  was  so  worn  out  at  night  that  I 
could  not  sleep.  I  visited  a  female  specialist 
who  said  I  had  a  complication  of  ailments 
peculiar  to  women.  I  could  not  find  relief 
from  her  remedies  and  had  tried  so  many 
kinds  of  medicine  that  I  had  given  up  all  hope 
of  ever  getting  better. 

"1  was  given  a  box  of  Dr.  Williams'  Pink 
Pills  for  Pale  People,  by  a  young  lady  in  my 
employ.  The  first  box  gave  me  much  relief 
and  I  was  able  to  rest  at  night  for  the  first 
time  in  many  months. 

"1  then  bought  more  pills  and  think  I  must, 
have  used  a  dozen  boxes  in  my  own  case,  but 
have  given  away  to  suffering  women  double 
that  amount.  Without  a  doubt  these  pills  are 
a  good  medicine  for  tbey  cured  me,  and  have 
cured  several  people  to  my  knowledge. 

"  I  think  that  if  you  should  ask  any  of  the 
druggists  of  Detroit,  who  are  the  best  buyers 
of  Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People, 
they  would  say  the  young  women. 

"These  pills  certainly  build  up  the  nervous 
system  and  many  a  young  woman  owes  her 
life  to  them. 

"  As  a  business  woman  I  am  pleased  to  rec- 
ommend them  as  they  did  more  for  me  than 
any  physician  and  I  can  give  Dr.  Williams' 
Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People  credit  for  my  gen- 
eral good  health  to  day." 

No  discovery  of  modern  times  has  proved 
such  a  boon  to  women  as  Dr.  Williams'  Pink 
Pills  for  Pale  People.  Acting  directly  on  the 
hood  and  nerves,  invigorating  the  body,  reg- 
ulating the  functions,  they  restore  the 
strength  and  health  to  the  exhausted  woman, 
when  every  effort  of  the  physician  proves  un- 
availing. 

For  the  growing  girl  they  are  of  the  utmost 
benefit,  for  the  mother  indispensable,  for 
every  woman  invaluable. 

Everywhere  Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  for 
Pale  people  are  recognized  as  a  specific  for 
diseases  of  the  blood  and  nerves.  For  paral- 
ysis, locomotor  ataxia,  and  other  diseases 
iong  supposed  incurable,  they  have  proved 
their  efficacy  in  thousands  of  cases.  They  are 
one  of  the  greatest  blessings  ever  bestowed 
upon  mankind. 


Knock0eudt  by  Lumbago? 

It's  because  you  don't  cure  it  with  ST.  JACOBS  OIL,  which  pen- 
etrates to  the  seat  of  the  pain  and  subdues,  soothes,  cures.  > 


Don't  Be-  Care-less. 

Don't  guess  what  your  cows  are  doing,  but  KNOW. 
Don't  think  your  cows  are  all  right  when  you  can  KNOW. 
Don't  use  an  inaccurate  Babeock  Test. 

Don't  let  your  creamery  man  skin  you;  keep  a  check  on  him. 
Send  to  us  for  a  first-class  ten-dollar 

INo-Tin  Babeock  Test 

and  let  your  creamery  man  know  that  you  have  it.    Let  six 
of  you  club  together  and  get  six  machines  for  fifty  dollars. 
They  are  well  made — regular  life  lasters. 

Elgin  Mfg.  Co.,  Elgin,  111. 

The  Jones  Chain  Mower. 

UNLIKE  GEARED  MOWERS 

IT  HAS 

NO  NOISE!  NO  VIBRATION! 

NO  LOST  POWER! 
NO  COG  WHEELS  TO  WEAR  OUT ! 
■h*e~ *■"" '•■«  NO^  BACKING  UP  TO  START   IN  THE 

GRASS. 

THE  JONES  ALL  STEEL  HAY  RAKE  --  THE  ONLY  ADJUSTABLE  HAY  RAKE  MADE. 

H.  C.  SHAW  PLOW  WORKS,  Stockton,  Cal. 

ANTHRAX  and  BLACK  LEG 


PREVENTED  BY 


Pasteur  "Vaccines. 
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Write  for  particulars,  prices,  and  testimonials  of  thousands  of  American  stockmen  who  have  suc- 
cessfully used  these  remedies  during  the  last  three  years. 

PASTEUR  VACCINE  CO.,  54  Fifth  Ave..,  Chicago. 

Dewey,  Strong  &  Co., 

PATENT  SOLICITORS, 

330  MARKET  STREET,     *     SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old  experienced 
first-class  agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  associates  and  agents  in  Washington  and  the  capi- 
tal cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  witr.  our  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
brary, and  record  of  original  cases  in  our  office,  we  have  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can 
be  offered  home  inventors  by  other  agencies.  The  information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful 
practice  before  the  Office,  and  the  frequent  examination  of  patents  already  granted,  fcr  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  patentability  of  inventions  brought  before  us,  enables  us  to  give  advice  which  will 
save  inventors  the  expense  of  applying  for  patents  upon  inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  and 
advice  sent  free  on  receipt  of  postage.  Address  DEWEY ,  STRONO  &  CO. ,  Patent  Agents,  330  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


TANKS! 


When  you  buy  a  Water  Tank  get  one 
that  will  not  dry  out  and  shrink. 


Patent  Non=Shrinking  Water  Tank, 

The  only  one  suitable  for  dry,  hot  climates.  COSTS  HO  MORE  THAN  COMMON. 
Ask  your  dealer,  or  write  to 
PACIFIC  TANK  CO.,  Sole  Manufacturers, 
City  Offices:  33  BEALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Don't  Go  To  Alaska 

Unless  you  see  the  OUTFITS  sold  by  the 
Home  Supply  Co.,  217-231  Drumm  St.,  S.  F. 

They  are  outfitting  a  great  many  Klondikers— 
packing  and  shipping  goods  most  s-'tisf  ctorily. 
Their  prices  are  very  low  for  high-grade  goods. 
Send  for  their  Alaska  Price  List,  Free. 


Wheat  $1 


a  bushel.  Use  oar 

Disc  Seeder  132.  Dleo 
Drill  $39.   Sent  on  trial,  until  ma- 
chine Is  tried  you  sendnomoney 
2  styles.t;  6izes.  We 
make  the  only  Disc 
throwing  earth  all  one 
From  factory  to  farm; 
no  middlemen;  save  H  to  H.. 
Send  for  big  cata.  free,  and 
price  delivered  at  yourstation 
on  buggies,  harness,  scales, 
low  other  tlilntfsvi>nwant.  Add. 

llniiEuod  I'lowfn  .  Ilnx  1  17  Alton.lll. 

O.  k.  (Jang  «36.  Sulky  Plows  $25. 


HARROWS* 


Ulna, 
pamphlet 
mailed  free. 
Mention  thla  paper 


For  all  soils,  all  work. 
Crushes,  cuts,  lifts,  pulverizes,  turns,  levels 
the  soil  in  one  operation. 
Cast  steel  and  wrought  iron— practically  indestractible. 
Cheapest  riding  harrow  on  earth.    $8.00  and  up. 

j«-  If  the  agent  in  your  section  has  not  called  on  you,  or  If  there  Is  no  agent  taere.  communicate 
direct  with  me.  Note  that  I  deliver  on  cars  In  SAN  FRANCISCO  and  CHICAGO. 


DUANE  H.  NASH,  Sole  M'f'r., 


Mlngton,  New  JerBe 


and  35  So.'  Canal  St^fc'hlcago. 
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List  of  U.  5.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Reported  by  Dewey,  Strong  A  Co.,  Pioneer 
Patent  Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  MARCH  8,  1898. 

600,214.— Eailroad  Signal  Light  — J.  F.  Bean, 
Martinez.  Cal. 

8(10  404.— Bicycle— S.  D.  Carpenter,  Spokane, Wash. 

600,406.— Sash  Hinge— C.  J.  Clarke,  Oakland,  Cal. 

600,478.— Harness  Loop— R  G.  Cottier,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal.  4 

600,215— Pavement  Finish— W.  E.  Dourilson,  S.  F. 

600,277. — Arc  Lamp— I.  H.  Duncan,  S.  F. 

600  281.— Step  Ladder— Chas.  Garland,  Grayson, 
Cal. 

600,492.— Bottle— E.  Gerlach,  S.  F. 
600,198.— Rotary  Nozzle—  H.  H.  Gortor,  S.  F. 
600  224  —Car  Fender— W.  H.  Heywood,  Gualala, 
Cal. 

600,225.— Sawmill  Carriage  — W.  B.  Heywood, 

Berkeley,  Cal. 
600,424.— Cork   Poller—  F.  L.  Johnson,  Valley 

Springs,  Cal. 

600,371— Road  and  Bicycle— VV.  J.  May,  Tilla- 
mook, Or. 

600.158.— Ratchet  Wrench— R.  J.  Miller,  Placer- 

ville,  Cal. 

600,231.  — Sewing  Machine— J.  H.  Mooney,  Oak- 
land, Cal. 

600,290—  Therapeutic  Ecectrode— J.  S.  Muir, 

S.  F. 

600,270— Awning— J.  J.  Price.  San  Jose,  Cal. 
600,379.— Cigar  Bunching  Machine— J.  J.  Ryan, 

San  Jose,  Cal. 
600,296.— Steam  Boiler— J.  P.  Simmons,  S.  F. 
600,298.— Gas  Generator— A.  J.  Tackle,  Oakland, 

Cal. 

600,326.— Plumb  Level— C.  Warren,  Rough  and 
Ready,  Cal, 

600,464.— Holder  and  Tilter  for  Cans,  Etc.— 
Webster  &  Holgee,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

600,391.— Fruit  Cleaner— B.  B.  &  J.  H.  Wright, 
Riverside,  Cal. 

Note.— Plain  and  Certified  Copies  of  U.  S.  and 
Foreign  patents  obtained  by  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co., 
by  mail  or  telegraphic  order.  American  and  For- 
eign patents  secured,  and  general  patent  business 
transacted  with  perfect  security,  at  reasonable 
rates,  and  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 


Notices  of  Recent  Patents. 


Among  the  patents  recently  obtained 
through  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific 
Press  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency,  the 
following  are  worthy  of  special  mention: 

Cigar  Bunching  Machine. — John  J.  Ryan, 
San  Jose,  Cal.  No.  600,379.  Dated  March  8, 
1898.  This  invention  relates  to  improvements 
in  machines  which  are  employed  for  the 
bunching  of  tobacco  and  forming  it  in  shape  to 
eventually  complete  the  cigar.  The  object  is 
to  rapidly  roll  scraps,  short  or  long  fillers,  into 
the  binder  and  deliver  the  scraps  or  leaves 
which  constitute  the  filler  perfectly  straight 
and  parallel  with  each  other,  preventing  the 
same  from  twisting  or  forming  knots  or  lumps 
and  so  that  the  cigar  made  therefrom  will 
burn  perfectly  even  for  the  entire  length,  the 
bunch  being  maintained  in  a  perfectly  porous 
condition  from  end  to  end  so  that  the  draft  is 
easy  and  unobstructed.  In  the  construction  of 
bunching  machines  of  this  class  but  little  at- 
tention has  been  paid  to  accuracy  of  adjust- 
ment, and  experience  has  shown  that  with 
the  utmost  accuracy  the  operation  of  bunching 
the  tobacco  will  produce  more  or  less  faulty 
cigars.  In  my  invention  I  employ  a  convex 
table,  a  carriage  having  arms  pivoted  upon 
the  same  common  center  of  curvature  with 
the  table  and  adapted  to  move  backward  and 
forward  over  the  table.  A  roller  is  journaled 
on  this  carriage  and  a  flexible  apron  is  fixed 
at  the  ends  of  the  table  having  an  inter- 
mediate loose  furrow  adapted  to  receive  the 
tobacco  to  be  bunched  and  be  acted  upon  by 
the  roller  when  the  carriage  is  moved  over  the 
table  so  that  the  bunch  will  be  rolled  and 
formed  within  the  fold  of  the  flexible  apron. 
With  this  are  means  for  holding  the  ends  of 
the  apron  end  adjusting  it  so  that  it  always 
remains  exactly  in  line  with  the  line  of  travel 
of  the  carriage,  and  means  for  adjusting  the 
apron  and  clamping  or -locking  it  at  any  point 
of  adjustment.  The  bearing  shaft,  about 
which  the  arms  of  the  carriage  are  turnable, 
has  fitted  to  it  aclosed  tubular  sleeve  extend- 
ing from  one  arm  to  the  other  and  forming  a 
continuous  closed  journal-box,  which  prevents 
grit  and  dirt  from  obtaining  access  to  and 
wearing  it. 

Therapeutic  Electrode.— John  S.  Muir, 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  No.  600,290.  Dated  March 
8,  1898.  This  invention  relates  to  a  novel 
method  of  constructing  therapeutic  electrodes 
for  the  especial  purpose  of  introducing  medi- 
cinal and  chemical  substances  into  the  tissues 
of  the  human  body  through  the  agency  of 
electricity  for  therapeutical  effects.  It  con- 
sists essentially  of  an  electrode  consisting  of 
a  hollow  porous  cell  adapted  to  fit  the  tissues 
upon  which  it  is  to  act,  saidcell  beingadapted 
to  contain  an  electrolytic  fluid  and  having  an 
opening  through  which  it  may  be  charged.  A 
conducting  rod  extends  axially  into  the  call 
through  the  closed  opposite  end  and  projects 
through  an  insulated  enclosing  envelope 
having  the  projecting  end  split,  and  in  com- 
bination with  this  is  an  insulated  handle 
having  an  interior  conducting  cylindrical  sur- 
face which  is  adapted  to  fit  and  grasp  the 
split  end  of  the  rod  so  as  to  make  an  electrical 
connection  between  the  two.  An  electrical 
conductor  extends  from  this  interior  surface 
of  the  handle  to  the  battery  or  generator. 
The  exterior  surface  of  the  porous  cell  may 
also  be  coated  with  a  non  conducting  sub- 
stance at  certain  portions,  leaving  only  a  part 
of  the  cell  exposed,  and  it  may  thus  be 
adapted  to  act  upon  any  limited  portion  of  the 
surface  with  which  it  contacts  so  that  the 
action  will  only  take  place  through  the  un- 
coated  surface. 

Folding  Step-Ladder.—  Charles  Garland, 
Grayson,  Cal.  ;  one- half  interest  assigned  to  J. 
M.  Hammonds  of  same  place.  No.  600,281. 
Dated  March  8,  1893.  This  invention  relates 
to  a  novel  construction  of  step-ladder  which 
enables  it  to  be  easily  extended  or  folded 
into  small  compass  for  storage  when  not  in 


use.  It  consists  of  centrally  pivoted  side  bars 
crossing  each  other,  having  the  ends  also 
pivoted  together  in  the  form  of  what  is  known 
as  "lazy-tongs."'  Between  two  pairs  of  these 
foldable  sides  extend  the  steps,  which  are 
fixed  between  each  alternate  pair  of  the  side 
bars  between  the  center  and  the  end.  Re- 
movably connected  brace  bars  serve  to  hold 
the  apparatus  in  its  extended  position,  and 
when  these  bars  have  been  detached  the 
apparatus  can  be  folded  into  very  small  com- 
pass. When  it  is  extended  its  higher  end  is 
supported  so  that  the  steps  are  approximately 
level  by  means  of  transversely  crossed  stand- 
ards which  are  adapted  to  hook  or  fit  upon  the 
upper  end  rod,  which  extends  between  the 
side  bars.  The  construction  is  such  that  by 
closing  the  transverse  pivoted  supporting 
bars  toward  each  other,  the  slotted  upper 
ends  will  be  brought  into  line  with  a  partially 
flattened  portion  of  the  rod  which  they  clasp 
and  they  can  then  be  withdrawn  over  this 
flattened  portion.  When  they  are  applied 
they  are  slipped  on  over  this  flattened  portion 
while  closed  together  and  are  then  separated, 
the  upper  ends  being  moved  outward  to  a 
point  just  within  the  side  bars,  and  the  lower 
ends  being  spread  sufficiently  to  form  a  firm 
support  upon  the  floor  or  ground. 

Awning  Attachment.— J.  J.  Price,  San 
Jose,  Cal.  No.  600,270.  Dated  March  8,  1898. 
This  invention  relates  to  improvements  in  ad- 
justable awnings,  such  as  are  used  to  cover 
store  and  window  fronts  and  other  places  and 
which  are  adapted  to  be  unrolled  or  rolled  up 
in  a  box  above  the  door  or  window  when  not 
in  use.  It  consists  essentially  of  independent 
adjacent  awnings,  having  a  Sufficient  space 
between  them  to  be  raised  or  lowered  inde- 
pendently, and  in  combination  with  these  of 
an  intermediate  strip  or  banner  having  an  in- 
dependent roller  upon  which  it  coils,  with  a 
combination  device  actuating  the  roller  and 
an  extension  fixed  to  the  end  of  one  of  the 
awning  bars  projecting  over  the  adjacent  one 
and  serving  as  an  attachment  for  the  lower 
end  of  the  banner. 

Gas  Generator.— A.  J.  Tackle,  Oakland, 
Cal.  No.  600,298.  Dated  March  8,  1898.  This 
invention  relates  to  an  apparatus  designed  to 
produce  an  explosive  vapor  or  gas  from  petro- 
leum oil  or  volatile  hydrocarbon  for  use  in  gas 
engines.  It  consists  essentially  of  an  exterior 
casing  having  a  discharge  pipe  from  the  upper 
portion  adapted  to  connect  with  the  engine,  a 
centrally  disposed  vertical  pipe  extending  up- 
wardly through  the  center  of  the  bottom  of 
the  casing,  through  which  pipe  the  hot 
exhaust  products  from  the  engine  are  dis- 
charged, annular  cups  surrounding  the  pipes 
in  succession  from  near  the  bottom  to  near 
the  top.  an  enclosing  open-bottomed  casing  in- 
termediate between  the  cups  and  the  outer 
casiDg,  a  supply  pipe  through  which  oil  is  de- 
livered into  the  uppermost  of  the  cups  and 
allowed  to  overflow  therefrom  successively 
into  those  below, so  that  it  is  brought  into  con- 
tact with  the  outer  surface  of  the  exhaust 
pipe  and  vaporized.  In  conjunction  with  this 
an  air  pipe  extends  backwardly  from  the  bot- 
tom within  the  exhaust  pipe  so  that  air  is 
introduced  and  heated  within  this  pipe,  and 
arms  or  branches  extend  through  the  sides  of 
the  exhaust  pipe  and  discharge  into  the  en- 
closed chamber  above  the  oil-containing  cups 
so  that  the  air  is  mixed  with  the  oil  vapor  and 
is  first  carried  downwardly  through  the 
inner  chamber  around  the  cups  and  the  mixed 
vapor,  thence  passes  upwardly  to  the  dis- 
charge pipe,  which  delivers  it  in  condition  for 
use  within  the  engine. 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

GOMBAULT'S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


1  Safe  Sptedf  and  Poiltln  Curt 
The  Safeit,  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Take* 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIR  INC-   Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1.50  per  bottle.    Bold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  b T  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  direction* 
for  Its  use..  Bend  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE!  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO..  Cleveland  0. 


Improved  Pacific  Incubator. 

Absolutely  Self- Regulating, 
Hot  Water. 

Send  stamp  for  our  catalogue 
of  Incubators,  Wire  Netting, 
Blooded  Fowls  and  Poultry  Ap- 
pliances generally.  Remember 
the  Bert  it  the  Cheapest. 

PACIFIC  INCUBATOR  CO., 
1317  Castro  St..      Oakland.  Cal. 

THE  SUCCESSFUL  INCUBATOR 

is  the  standard  machine  for  hatching  strong,  healthy 
chicks.    Self-regulating,  patent 

■  turning  trays,  drying   room  for 

■  chicks,  non-explosive  lamp— just  a 
I  few  of  ita  good  point*-  Sold  under 
[  positive  guarantee  to  work  perfect- 
ly.  Beautifully  made  and  dnra- 

kble.  Our  128  page  catalogue  de- 
"  scribes  them  rally;  tells  many 
things  about  poultry  raising  you 
should  know.  Mailed  for  6  eta. 
OES  MOINES  INC.  CO.  Box  540  DES  MOINES, IA. 


THE  WHOLE  STORY 

of  mtccextf ul  intubating  and  bt  ood- 
\ing  chick*  is  '"■'</  in  t»ur  n*w  X25  pa<t« 
ctitalogue.  Full  description  of  tfie 
<■<-  i  machines  tou&efortlir  purpose, 
tuts  and  instructions  for  huildinir 
modern,  eronomlral  poultry  hMMH| 
poultry  Hupplleiandfdtsand  prices  on 
leading  varieties  of  pedigree  po  •Itryt 
ice*  on  e*f«  for  ha.ehlt.ir,  etc.  Full  of 
valuahle  information  "to  the  man  or  woman  who  ktepa  hen*. 
We  nenrl  it  to  any  addreM  on  receipt  of  10  cent* 

RELIABLE  INCUBATOR  &  BROODER,  CO.,  Quincy,  lit. 


Breeders'  Directory. 

Six  lines  or  less  In  this  directory  at  60c  per  line  per 

month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 

F.  H.  Bl'RKE,  SM  Market  St.,  S.  F.  Holstelus. 
winners  for  three  years  of  State  Fair  butter  con- 
tests: JerBeys  and  Durhams  competing.  New 
Catalogues.    Registered  Berkshlres. 

JERSEYS,  HOLSTKINS  4t  DURHAM!*.  Best 
Butter  and  Milk  Stock.  Thoroughbred  Hogs  and 
Poultry.  Milium  Ml.-,  &  Co..  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  1876. 

BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times  either*  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

PETER  SAXE  «  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  1m-  | 
porters  and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 

E.  8.  DRIVER.  Antelope,  Cal.  Durham  Bulls, 
Jacks  and  Jennies  for  sale. 


Poultry. 


FOR  SALE.-Euus  from  my  fine  stock  of  single- 
comb  Brown  Leghorn  fowls,  winners  of  prizes  at 
Cal.  Stati*  V;i\r  l«i?.  and  Cal.  Stale  Poultry  Ass  n 
Show  18UT:  E.  S.  Cumins,  judge;  score.  87  to  'M\4: 
and  C.  S.  P.  Show  18'JS;  W.  W.  Browning,  judge; 
score.  Oim  to  94.  Also  from  my  prize-winning 
stock  of  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys,  1st  and  2nd  at 
C.  S.  Fair  1897.  and  2nd  at  C.  S  P.  Show  1898  Pearl 
Guinea  eggs  $1  per  setting.  M.  B.  Turkey  eggs  2oc 
each.  S.-C.  Brown  Leghorn  eggs  50c  and  tl  per 
setting  of  13.  All  farm-raised  fowls:  large,  koray, 
fine.  Write  for  wants  to  J.  Ii.  Catlett.  Pleasant 
Grove  Cal. 

BROWN  LEGHORN  Eggs  from  my  winners  at 
San  Francisco.  Oikland  and  Sacramenio  t2.30  per 
15;  H  50  per  30    L  W.  Matthias.  Sacramento.  Cal. 

MRS.  J.  O.  FREDERICKS,  Madison.  Cal.  Fresh 
Eggs  in  small  or  large  lots  at  reasonable  prices 
from  choice  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns,  Black  and 
White  Minorcas. 


SA'  KAHKNTO  POULTRY  SUPPLY  CO..  [OH 

J  St..  Sac'to.  (Successor  to  Townsend  &  Co.)  Man- 
ufacturers and  dealers  in  Poultry  Supplies.  Coast 
agents  .Vonifor  Incubator  (highest  award  World's 
Fair).  Thoroughbred  Poultry  and  Eggs.  Cata- 
logue free. 


W.  H.  YOUNG,  Stockton.  Cal.  Incubators.  Brood- 
ers. Poultry.  Pigeon  A  Dog  Supplies.  Catalog  free. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Cal.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  Black  Minor- 
cas, White  Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorns.  Fine 
Stock  and  Eggs  for  sale.  Send  for  circular. 

WILLIAM  NILES*CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  OF  CALIFORNIA'S 

greatest  poultry  farm.  J.  W.  Forgeus  A  Co., 
Santa  Cruz,  Cal.   Belgian  Hares. 


CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton,  Cal. 
Send  for  Illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 

EXCELSIOR  POULTRY  YARD,  Klngsburg.Cal. 
Send  for  circulars  describing  stock. 


WELLINGTON'S    IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.   Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 

MANHATTAN  EGG  FOOD,  Red  Ball  Brand,  at 
all  grocers;  or  wholesale,  Tillman  A  Bendel,  S.  F. 


Swine. 


ELIAS  GALLUP,  Breeder  of  Poland  China  Hogs, 
Hanford.  Kings  Co.,  Cal. 

BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS, 

Best  Stock;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm,  Mlei  <  Co., 
Los  Angeles.  Cal.    Established  In  1876. 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Swine. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


J.  B.  HOYT,  Bird's  Landing,  Cal.  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Cross- 
bred Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.  RamB  for  sale. 
Prices  to  suit  the  times.  Correspondence  solicited. 


Dogs. 


MISS  DELLA  BEACH,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Reg'd  Thoroughbred  Scotch  Collie  Shepherd  Dogs. 


RANCHO  BENITO  KENNELS.  Thor'b'd  Scotch 
Collies.  Pups  for  sale.  At  Btud,  Imp.  Ormskirk 
Blucber;  fee  135.    Stewart  A  Son,  Aromas,  Cal. 


PETALUMA 

INCUBATORS 

$10 


<  HAZARD-  0. 


HAZARD  POWDER. 

It  is  Quick, 
Clean,  Strong 
And  Reliable. 


ALrtlNSON    II .   F*H E L F»S,  Agl„ 
421  MARKET  ST.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Pacific  Reversible  Disc  Harrow. 

4-foot,  5-foot  and  6-foot  sizes  In  18  or  'AMnch  discs. 

We  guarantee  that  this  Harrow  can  be  more 
quickly  reversed  than  any  machine  in  the  market. 

Our  prices  are  a  revelation. 

An  extension  can  be  furnished  admitting  of  a 
space  of  between  5  and  8  feet  between  gangs.  A 
center-cut  device  can  be  furnished.llf  desired. 

MOOKER  &  CO., 
16  and  18  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco 


DO^YOU  SUFFER? 

"  WE  CAN  HELP  YOU. 

Write  to  I  -  In  Confidence  and  If  We  Cannot 
Help  Yon  We  Will  Say  So. 

Ten  Years'  Experience  Has  Proven  to  Us  That 
We  Have  the 

GREATEST  MEDICINE  II?  THE  WORLD. 

The  Only  Remedy  Endorsed  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  New  York,  etc.,  etc. 

Write  or  Call  for  Pamphlet.  "Disease:  Its  Cause 
and  Cure,"  Free  on  Application. 

RADAM'S  MICROBE  KILLER  CO., 

1340  MARKET  ST.,  SAW  FRAltCISCO.  CAL. 

—branches:— 
216  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
44  S.  Second  St..  San  Jose,  Cal. 

360  Morrison  St.,  Portland,  Or. 

1010  First  Avenue,  Seattle,  Wash. 


RAISIN  SEEDER  FOR  50  CTS  1 


paid. 

We  are  tired  of  selling 
dealers  and  waiting  90  days 
for  our  money,  so  we  will 
sell  housekeepers  at  Job- 
bers' prices. 

Send  SO  cents,  and  we 
will  mall  you  postpaid  one 
of  our  best 

Bay  State  Raisin  Seeders. 

Guaranteed  to  seed l».o 
raisins  in  s  minutes.  Simple 
to  operate  and  easy  to  clean. 


Easton  Specialty  Mfg.  Co,,  64  Federal  St.,  Boston. 


THE  IMPROVED 


And  up — Best  Incuba- 
tor made.  More  prao 
tlcal  progressive  feat-  i 
ares  than  anv  other  I 
Indisputable  evidence  (hut  our 
svstcm  \s  the  correct  one.    Catn-  I 
locnc  free.    We  Pav  Freight,  j 
PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO.  I 

PETAL  DMA,  CAL. 


VICTOR 

INCUBATOR 


Hatches  Chickens  by  Steam 
Absolutely  Mplf-rrff  ulntinc. 

The  simplest,   most  reliable, 
and  cheapest  first -class  Hatcher 
in  lho  market.   Circular*  free. 
liKO-  EKTKI,  CO.,  Quincy,  111- 


Always  in  the  Lead! 

In  the  face  of  the  strongest  competition  ever  known 
at  a  California  State  Fair  our  swine  herd  again  carried 
off  the  majority  of  the  premiums.  Why?  Because  we 
have  the  best  piers  In  the  State.  Choice  pigs  from  prize 
winners  ready  to  ship  at  reasonable  prices.  Write  for 
Catalogue  and  Prices. 

SESSIONS   &  CO., 
Lynwood  Creamery,  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm, 
JAS.  R.  Hoal,  M'g'r.    P.  O.  Box  686,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO.,  Patent  Solicitors,  330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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DISSTON'S 


Send  for  Pamphlet,  "The  Saw,  How  to  Choose  It,  and  How 
to  Heep  It  in  Order,"  Mailed  Free. 


IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  to  buy  a  saw 
*    with  Di«ston's  name  on  It.  It 

will  hold  the  set  longer  and  do  more 
work  wi  thou  i  filing  than  other  saws, 
thereby  saving  in  labor  and  cost  of 
files.  They  are  made  of  the  best  cru- 
cible cast  steel  and  fully  warranted. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 

HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  Inc. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


having  confidence  in  stiffer  figures  ruling  be- 
fore another  season  opens.  Colored  beans  are 
not  receiving  much  attention,  and  as  prices  of 
colored  are  now  comparatively  high,  espe- 
cially for  Bayos  and  Pinks,  prospects  cannot 
be  termed  favorable  for  further  hardening  of 
values  for  beans  of  this  class. 

Pea,  fair  to  good.  100  lbs                     1  50  @1  60 

Small  White,  good  to  choice              1  50  @1  60 

Laay  Washington                            1  45  @1  55 

Butter,  small                                     1  45  @1  55 

Butter,  large                                    1  60  @1  75 

Pinks                                                2  35  @2  60 

Bayos.good  to  choice                        2  80  @2  90 

Reds                                                     2  (10  @2  25 

Red  Kidneys                                   2  00  @2  25 

Llmas,  good  to  choice                        2  10  @2  25 

Black-eye  Beans                                2  35  <S>2  60 

Horse  Beans                                      1  20  (6)1  30 

Garbanzos,  large                               2  75  @3  00 

Garbanzos.  small                             1  60  (ffll  75 

The  bean  market  on  the  Atlantic  side  is 
thus  outlined  by  a  New  York  contemporary, 
according  to  recent  advices  by  mail,  prices 
quoted  being  per  60  lb.  bushel : 

The  jobbing  demand  for  Marrow  beans  has  been 
light  all  the  week,  and  the  purchases  for  export 
have  been  on  a  smaller  scale;  but  receivers  have 
generally  felt  some  confidence  in  the  position  and 
there  has  been  a  fairly  steady  holding  through- 
out. Sales  of  choicest  quality  are  at  $1 .37"4<ai  40, 
mostly  the  latter  price.  Medium  have  sold  very 
slowly:  and  while  $1.15  has  been  obtained  in  most 
cases,  here  and  there  a  lot  has  been  shaded  2^c. 
There  has  been  a  little  more  pressure  to  sell  Pea 
and  the  price  has  been  lowered  to  Jl.lOfn  1  Yi%,  at 
which  it  is  now  easy  to  buy  the  best  lots.  Ex- 
porters have  taken  a  moderate  quantity  of  Red 
Kidney,  mainly  at  $1.67^  f.  o.  b.,  but  the  supply 
offering  has  been  rather  in  excess  of  the  demand 
and  late  prices  have  been  barely  sustained.  Sev- 
eral lots  of  choice  quality  in  second-hand  barrels 
have  sold  to  dealers  at  $1.60,  and  some  fair  goods 
for  less.  White  Kidney  have  ruled  abou'  steady. 
Turtle  Soup  hrve  declined  under  an  exceedingly 
dull  trade  and  rather  freer  offerings.  Scarcely 
any  demand  for  Yellow  Eye.  California  Lima 
have  shown  further  weakness;  speculative  buyers 
have  withdrawn  entirely  and  jobbers  buy  only  as 
urgent  needs  require;  quote  1  $l.50(« \.b-iVt.  Green 
peas  quiet  and  the  tone  is  slightly  easier. 

Dried  Peas. 

This  market  has  developed  no  additional 
firmness  since  last  review.  Offerings  are 
light  of  either  Green  or  Niles.  Quotations 
are  higher  than  last  stated. 

Green  Peas,  California  12  00  @2  10 

Niles  Peas   1  65  @1  75 

Wool. 

Nothing  of  consequence  has  been  yet  done 
in  Spring  wools  of  the  1898  clip,  and  it  will 
probably  be  several  weeks  before  the  market 
opens.  Any  quotations  which  might  be  named 
in  the  meantime  for  the  new  clip  would  be 
wholly  the  result  of  guesswork.  The  condi- 
tion of  the  San  Joaquin  and  Southern  wools 
this  season  will  be  below  the  average,  owing 
to  the  feed  being  poor.  Many  of  the  sheep 
have  been  driven  long  distances  over  dusty 
roads,  and  this  will  make  the  fleeces  heavy 
and  dirty.  Such  wools  are  not  likely  to  meet 
with  prompt  sale  or  to  command  high  prices. 

SPRING. 

Oregon  Eastern,  choice  12  @14 

Oregon  Eastern,  fair  to  good  10  @11 

FALL. 

Northern,  free  11  @13 

Southern  Mountain   9  @12 

Hops. 

There  is  little  doing  in  the  local  market  and 
no  evidences  at  present  of  any  great  activity 
in  other  centers.  Quotations  remain  virtually 
as  last  noted,  but  large  transfers  could  not  be 
effected  at  full  current  figures.  Supplies  of 
strictly  choice  are,  however,  of  small  volume. 
Inferior  hops  are  offering,  mainly  from  Ore- 
gon, and  these  are  wholly  neglected,  being 
unfit  for  brewers'  needs  and  not  wanted  at 
present  for  other  purposes. 

Good  to  choice,  1897  crop   12  @16 

Reports  from  the  East  by  mail  of  late  date 
furnish  the  following  New  York  advices  con- 
cerning the  hop  market: 

If  there  has  been  any  change  this  week.  It  has 
been  toward  a  little  softening  of  values.  Busi- 
ness has  continued  quite  dull,  and,  though  the 
offerings  are  not  much  larger,  there  is  a  trifle  more 
pressure  to  sell  in  certain  directions.  Brewers  do 
not  seem  inclined  to  add  to  the  stocks  that  they 
now  have  on  hand,  and  dealers  are  carrying  about 
all  the  hops  they  care  to  in  the  present  condition 
of  the  market.  Export  business  is  falling  off; 
most  of  the  low-grade  Pacifies  have  been  shipped 
from  the  coast,  largely  on  direct  consignments  to 
English  operators,  and  not  many  new  orders  are 
coming  to  hand  Latest  cable  advices  report 
slight  depression  resulting  from  recent  heavy  ar- 
rivals of  low-grade  stock  from  the  United  States. 
As  regards  values  in  our  lncal  market,  it  looks  as 
if  strictly  choice  State  or  Pacific  Coast  could  not 
be  bought  below  18V4@19c,  because  of  the  limited 
quantity  of  such;  but  good  to  prime  grades  are 
offering  at  16<a)17V4c,  common  to  fair  at  I2<a»15c.  and 
some  of  the  moldy  low  grade  Oregons  have  sold  at 
10@Uc,  possibly  a  little  less  in  instances.  The 
tone  of  the  country  markets  is  slightly  easier; 
holdings  are  light,  but  buyers  are  showing  very 
little  interest. 

Hay  and  Straw. 


Oat    16  00@  20  00 

Barley  15  00@19  00 

Clover  12  00@14  00 

Stock  Hay  10  00@12  00 

Alfalfa  10  00®  12  00 

Compressed  18  00® 23  00 

Straw,  *  bale   40®  50 

Mills  tuffs. 

Bran  was  in  fair  receipt  from  Oregon,  but 
continues  to  bring  good  figures.  Middlings 
brought  fully  as  stiff  prices  as  last  quoted. 
Rolled  Barley  was  higher  and  firm  at  the  ad- 
vance. Milled  Corn  sold  above  the  figures 
of  preceeding  week. 

Bran,  $  ton  15  50®16  50 

Middlings  19  00@23  00 

Barley,  Rolled  25  00O  25  50 

Cornmeal  23  50(5.24  00 

Cracked  Corn  24  50@25  00 

Seeds. 

No  change  to  record  in  the  general  condi- 
tion of  this  market.  Mustard  seed  is  out  of 
stock,  and  there  is  nothing  at  present  upon 
which  to  base  quotations.  Flaxseed  is  in 
light  supply.  Recent  receipts  represented 
mainly  prior  arrival  purchases.  Alfalfa  seed 
is  meeting  with  scarcely  any  inquiry  and 
market  is  weak.  Bird  seed  is  without  quota- 
ble change. 

Per  ctl 

Mustard,  Yellow  2  75@3  66 

Mustard,  Trieste  Seed  2  90@3  10 

Mustard,  Wild  Brown  2  00O2  25 

Flax  2  10(82  25 

Per  lb. 

Canary   2^®2« 

Rape  ..W,®2% 

Hemp  2%(m3hi 

Alfalfa,  Utah  5%®6H 

Bags  and  Bagging. 

The  Grain  Bag  market  is  devoid  of  encour- 
aging features  for  the  holding  or  selling  in- 
terest. Business  is  insignificant  and  present 
indications  are  that  market  will  rule  weak 
throughout  the  season.  Wool  Sacks  are  offer- 
ing at  easy  rates,  with  supplies  likely  to 
prove  larger  than  will  be  required  for  this 
year's  clip. 

Calcutta  Grain   bags,  buyer  July   —  @— 

Calcutta  Grain  bags,  22x36,  spot   5y,®  f>% 

State  Prison  bags,  per  100    5  30  @— 

Wool  sacks,  4  lb  30  @— 

Wool  sacks,  3</t  lb  27  @— 

Gunnies  10  ® — 

Bean  bags   4Yt®  4%. 

Fruit  sacks,  cotton   5V4®  6^4 

Hides,  Pelts  and  Tallow. 

Hide  market  is  slightly  lower  than  last 
quoted,  with  a  rather  weak  tone,  the  demand 
not  being  urgpnt  at  the  reduced  figures.  Pelts 
sold  within  former  range,  but  only  for  most 
select  were  values  well  maintained.  Tallow 
was  in  fair  reqnest,  values  continuing  with- 
out appreciable  change. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed,  can 
be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all 
kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side 
brands  or  murrain,  are  not  always  readily 
placed  at  the  lower  quotations. 

Sound.  Culls. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs  —  @10       —  @  9 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs. .  —  @  Wt     —  @  8)4 
Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs...  —  @  9       —  @  8 
Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs  —  @  9       —  @  8 
Light  Cow  Hides, under  50  lbs  —  @  9       —  @  8 

Wet  Salted  Kip   —  @  9V4     —  @  M 

Wet  Salted  Veal  —  @10       —  @9 

Wet  Salted  Calf   —  @10       —  @  9 

Dry  Hides   —  @16tf     13  @13Y, 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs. .— ®  16       —  @12 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs  18@20        16  @17 

Horse  Hides,  large  2  25@2  75 

Horse  Hides,  medium  2  00(82  25 

Horse  Hides,  small  25  @50 

Colts'  Hides  25  @50 

Pelts,  long  wool,  per  skin  90  @1  15 

Pelts,  medium,  per  skin    70  @90 

Pelts,  short  wool,  per  skin  40  @60 

Pelts,  shearling,  per  skin  15  @30 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer  25  @30 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium  —  ®20 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter  —  @10 

Elk  Hides  10  @12V4 

Tallow,  good  quality  —  3  @  3V4 

Tallow,  No.  2   2  @  2W 

Goat  Skins,  perfect  30  @37Y, 

Goat  Skins,  damaged  10  @20 

Kid  Skins   5  @10 

Honey. 

Present  supplies  are  mainly  Comb  honey, 
demand  for  which  is  mainly  local  and  of  slim 
volume,  so  there  is  little  or  no  opportunity  for 
the  market  for  this  description  developing 
strength.  Extracted  is  offered  sparingly  and 
buyers  find  it  necessary  to  pay  full  current 
figures.  In  a  small  way  an  advance  on  quota- 
tions is  being  realized. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   4%@  5 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   3%®  4H 

White  Comb,  l-tt>  frames   8  @  9V4 

Amber  Comb   5  @6 

Beeswax. 

Market  is  lightly  stocked  and  favors  sell- 
ers. There  is  no  likelihood  of  prices  being 
lower  during  the  balance  of  the  season. 

Fair  to  choioe,  *  lb  24  @27 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 
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Produce  Market. 

San  Francisco,  March  23,  1898. 

Chicago  Wheat  Fntnres. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows 
for  the  week  named,  price  being  per  bushel : 


May.  July. 

Wednesday  $1  04V<@1  04         $  84^ 

Thursday   1  04Vi®l  04  85V5®  84^ 

Friday   1  01(/,@1  05%  85%®  86^ 

Saturday   1  07   @1  03  86%®  85i< 

Monday   1  03tf@l  05'4  84!*<a  85% 

Tuesday   1  05H@1  06tf  85%@  85% 


Liverpool  Futures. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  Red  Winter  per 
cental  in  Liverpool  were  as  follows  for  the 


week : 

May.  July. 

Wednesday  7s  4%A  7s  O^d 

Thursday  7s  4h&  7s  0V4d 

Friday  7s  4%A  7s  0%6 

Saturday  7s  4%d  7s  0%d 

Monday  7s  5  d  7s  0%d 

Tuesday  7s  4%d  7s  0%d 


San  Francisco  Futures. 
The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco  Call 
Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  was 


as  follows : 

May.  Dec. 

Thursday  $1  40  @1  40Hi  $1  3?&@1  33 

Friday    1  4\%(S,1  42  1  33%®l  33% 

Saturday   1  42   @1  42%  1  33V4@1  34 

Monday   1  46%®\  45  1  37'/,<n  1  35  <4 

Tuesday   1  W%(dl  47H  1  39   @1  37 

Wednesday   1  46  @1  45!<b  1  36)4®  1  35% 


Wheat. 

The  wheat  market  is  firmer  and  higher 
than  a  week  ago,  but  the  improvement  in 
values  for  actual  wheat  is  difficult  to  state, 
owing  to  light  trading  and  difference  in  views 
between  buyers  and  sellers.  Based  on  the 
local  dry  weather  conditions,  and  prices 
established  on  Call  Board  in  this  center,  spot 
wheat  should  be  fully  $1.50  per  ton  higher 
than  a  week  ago.  On  the  other  hand,  Euro- 
pean markets  are  lower.  The  quotable  ad- 
vance is  50c@$l  per  ton.  Liverpool  futures 
show  a  decline  for  the  week  of  about  2c  per 
cental.  In  Chicago  May  wheat  gained 
slightly,  partly  in  sympathy  with  the  market 
here,  but  July  wheat  on  the  Chicago  Board  is 
not  as  firm  as  a  week  ago.  The  Leiter  inter- 
est is  reported  to  have  unloaded  this  week  a 
million  bushels  or  more  of  its  holdings,  and 
arranged  for  the  shipment  of  the  same  so  as 
to  get  the  wheat  out  of  the  elevators  in  the 
vicinity  of  Chicago,  and  away  from  the  bears, 
who  might  use  the  grain  to  break  the  market. 
Altogether,  the  situation  at  present  is  decid- 
edly mixed. 

There  has  not  been  much  activity  ex- 
perienced the  past  week  in  the  spot  or  sample 
market  for  wheat,  conditions  generally  being 
unfavorable  for  buyers  and  sellers  agreeing 
on  terms.  Absence  of  rain  in  noteworthy 
quantity  indicated  a  light  yield  of  wheat  in  a 
large  portion  of  the  State  this  season,  and 
caused  holders  as  a  rule  to  contend  for  higher 
figures  than  were  obtainable.  In  not  a  few 
instances  offerings  were  withdrawn  wholly 
from  the  market  for  the  time  being.  Foreign 
markets  showed  no  improved  tone,  and  no 
change  for  the  better  in  quotable  rates.  Ocean 
freights  are  materially  lower,  and  are  not 
now  quotable  over  22s  6d  per  ton  for  wheat 
in  iron  iron  ships  to  Cork,  U.  K.,  for  orders, 
usual  option  as  to  final  destination.  The  ships 
now  taking  cargo  were,  however,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  chartered  at  higher  figures, 
and  effort  is  being  made  to  keep  loss  on  these 
higher  charters  down  to  lowest  possible  limit. 
That  ocean  freights  have  yet  struck  buttom 
is  by  no  means  assured.  Should  the  season 
prove  as  dry  and  the  yield  as  light  as  present 
prospects  indicate,  ships  are  almost  certain  to 
be  offered  at  still  lower  figures  than  have  yet 
been  established  this  spring.  Most  if  not  all 
the  reduction  in  freight  is  apt  to  go  to  the 
benefit  of  wheat.  The  recent  decline  in 
charter  rates  is  equivalent  to  nearly  $1  per 
ton.  In  a  short  time  wheat  should  harden 
correspondingly,  even  more  if  backed  up  by 
any  substantial  improvement  in  foreign 
centers.  A  transfer  was  reported  this  week 
of  75,000  sacks  of  San  Joaquin  Valley  wheat 
of  several  grades  at  $1.37%@1.40,  Stockton 
delivery.  The  value  aggregated  $115,000. 
While  only  reported  Monday,  the  sale  had 
been  effected  some  days  previous. 

California  Milling  »1  45  @1  52vi 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  42yt@l  43% 

Oregon  Valley   1  40  @1  i2yt 

Walla  Walla  Blue  Stem   1  42v,@l  50 

Walla  Walla  Club   1  37*@1  42X 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No 
1  white  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week  were 
as  follows  for  the  options  named  : 

May,  1898,  delivery,  $1.40@1.47%. 

December,  1898,  delivery,  $1.33%@1.39. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of  Call 
Board,  May  wheat  sold  at  $1.46@1.45% ; 
December,  1898,  $1.36%@1.355v 


Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows  : 

1896-97.  1897-98. 

Liv.  quotations          6s3vjd06s4d  7s9d<87sl0d 

Freight  rates   15@16^s  22V,@— s 

Local  market   $1.35@1.40        %\.42y2®\. 45 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of  stand- 
ard No.  1  California  in  Liverpool,  and  for  good 
to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

Flour. 

Market  has  a  moderately  firm  tone,  and 
is  quotably  higher,  with  prospects  of  ruling 
prices  at  an  early  date.  The  stiff  and 
remunerative  prices  lately  currrent  for  mill 
feed  have  tended  to  keep  quotations  for  flour 
down  below  the  parity  of  wheat.  Millers  have 
been  realizing  a  good  profit  on  the  offal  and 
have  been  letting  flour  go  at  actual  cost  or 
less. 


Superfine,  lower  grades  $3  25@3  40 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   3  50(263  80 

Country  grades,  extras   4  20®4  50 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  50@4  70 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   4  75@4  90 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   4  10@4  40 

Walla  Walla,  Bakers'  extra   4  10@4  40 


Barley. 

Market  is  strong  and  higher  for  all  descrip- 
tions, due  to  weather  influences  and  light 
supplies.  Large  quantities  of  barley  have 
been  shipped  to  England,  some  having  cleared 
for  above  destination  within  the  past  thirty 
days.  There  is  none  now  going  aboard  vessel 
for  Europe,  however,  and  very  little  is  being 
forwarded  to  any  outside  point.  Present  re- 
ceipts include  moderate  quantities  from  Ore- 
gon and  Washington,  with  probabilities  of  im- 
ports from  above  sections  being  larger  in  the 
near  future.  Values  in  the  speculative  mar- 
ket advanced  much  more  sharply  than  in  the 
sample  market,  and  trading  in  options  was 
part  of  the  time  quite  active.  May  feed 
touched  $1.20%,  being  an  advance  of  ll%c  over 
highest  figure  of  the  preceding  week.  Decem- 
ber feed  sold  up  to  11.12%,  being  13%c  higher 
than  best  figure  quoted  a  week  ago.  These 
prices  are  still  low  as  compared  with  values 
which  ruled  in  some  former  seasons  not  very 
remote.  The  market  at  the  close  (Wednesday) 
was  not  so  strong  as  on  preceding  day,  owing 
to  slight  prospects  of  rain. 


Feed,  No.  1  to  choioe  1  15   (31  20 

Feed,  fair  to  good  1  \2%®\  15 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice  1  20   @1  25 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   —  ®  — 

Chevalier,  No.  2   —  @  — 


CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No.  1 
feed  barley,  per  cental,  for  the  week  ranged 
as  follows  for  the  options  named : 

May,  1898,  delivery,  $1.08®1  20%. 

December,  1898,  delivery,  96»;c@*1.12%. 

Wednesday  at  regular  noon  session  of  the 
Call  Board  May,  1898,  feed  sold  at  $1.18:i+@ 
1.15%;  Dec,  1898,  tlM^m.^c. 

Oats. 

Prices  have  been  on  the  up-grade  most  of 
the  current  week  for  both  feed  and  milling 
descriptions.  Although  oats  come  mainly 
from  the  northern  portion  of  this  State  and 
from  Oregon  and  Washington,  where  there  is 
no  special  scarcity  of  supplies  at  present,  and 
where  prospects  are  favorable  for  coming 
yield,  they  are  being  held  higher  in  conse- 
quence of  the  stiffer  prices  current  for  barley. 
Holders  of  oats  were  not  slow  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunity  to  advance  values. 
Black  and  red  oats  for  seed  received  little 
attention  and  prices  for  these  were  poorly  de- 


fined. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed  1  25   @1  30 

White,  good  to  choice  1  20   @1  25 

White,  poor  to  fair  1  15  @1  20 

Gray,  common  to  choice  1  17V4@1  25 

Milling  1  22^(ffll  25 

Surprise,  good  to  choice  1  25  @1  35 

r>. :„„i„«  1  «  «ii  >in 


Corn. 

Tendency  was  to  more  firmness,  but  im- 
provement was  light,  as  compared  with  ad- 
vances in  values  for  some  other  feed  cereals, 
notably  barley.  Millers  who  are  turning  out 
cracked  corn  and  feed  meal  are  running  al- 
most wholly  on  Eastern  corn.  Were  It  not 
for  this  fact,  stiffer  figures  would  be  current 
for  the  home  product.  To  purchase  freely  of 
any  variety  of  domestic,  an  advance  on  cur- 
rent quotations  would  have  to  be  paid. 


Small  Yellow  t  i&  ©i  Y'Yi 

Eastern  Yellow  1  07K@1  10 

Egyptian  White   —  ®  — 

Popcorn,  shelled,  ^  fl>   —  @  — 

Rye. 

Market  is  slightly  higher  than  last  quoted, 
with  arrivals  and  offerings  light.  Demand  is 
not  particularly  brisk. 

Good  to  choice,  new   1.07tf@l  10 

Buckwheat. 
Scarcely  anything  doing  in  this  cereal  and 
values    are    consequently  largely  nominal. 
Quotations  are  based  on  latest  reported  trans- 
actions. 

Good  to  choice  1  75  @1  90 

Silverskin   —  @  — 

Beans. 

Most  kinds  of  white  beans  are  being  firmly 
held,  but  inquiry  for  them  lately  has  not 
been  very  active.  Should  a  brisk  demand  set 
in,  prices  would  speedily  advance,  at  least 
until  they  touched  the  $2  mark,  which  would 
not  be  a  high  figure,  all  things  considered. 
Limas  are  not  being  urged  to  sale,  holders 


Further  hardening  of  values  for  hay  has 
been  experienced  since  last  report,  from  same 
causes  previously  noted,  lack  of  rain  in  most 
of  the  hay  producing  sections  of  the  Slate 
and  very  light  supplies  now  on  hand.  The 
prediction  is  made  by  some  dealers  that 
values  have  not  yet  touched  the  zenith  for 
the  season.  Straw  was  not  quotably  higher, 
although  in  light  receipt. 

Wheat  18  00@23  00 

Wheat  and  Oat  16  00@21  00 


A  strong  tone  was  observable  in  the  beef 
market,  and  every  prospect  of  the  situation 
continuing  against  buyers  for  some  months  to 
come.  Mutton  of  desirable  quality  is  bring- 
ing tolerably  good  prices,  with  demand  equal 
to  the  immediate  supply.  Hog  market  was 
quiet  and  lower,  with  prices  here  still  rather 
high  as  compared  with  values  in  Eastern 
packing  centers. 

Beef,  1st  quality,  drefjsed,  net  $  lb   6V4@  7 

Beef ,  2d  quality   f>%®  6 
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Beef,  3d  quality   4   @  5 

Mutton— ewes,  808tfo;  wethers   8H@  9 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  medium   4'»@  4H 

Hogs,  small   3Ji@  4 

Hogs,  large  hard   *M®  4M 

Hogs,  soft  and  feeders   3X@  3 

Hogs,  country  dressed   5  @  f>H 

Veal,  small,*  lb   6  ®  7H 

Veal,  large,  W  lb   6V4@  7 

Lamb,  Yearling,  *  lb   »   ®—  , 

Lamb,  Spring,  *  lb   1C  @12V4 

Poaltry. 

Choice  Young  Chickens  were  not  plentiful, 
and,  being  in  good  request,  sold  to  advantage, 
some  of  superior  quality  going  to  special  cus- 
tom at  an  advance  on  quotations.  Old  Chick- 
ens moved  slowly  at  low  figures.  Hen  Tur- 
keys sold  fairly  well,  but  Gobblers  were 
neglected.  Young  Ducks,  Geese  and  Pigeons 
did  not  lack  for  custom,  and  where  they  were 
particularly  desirable  as  to  size  and  condition 
an  advance  was  occasionally  realized  on  fig- 
ures warranted  as  a  quotation.  Three  car- 
loads of  Eastern  poultry  arrived  within  the 
week. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  f)  lb  12K®  15 

Turkeys,  live  hens,  $  lb  12  @  13 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers  10  ®  11 

Hens,  Cal.,  *  doz  3  50@4  00 

Roosters,  old  3  50@4  00 

Roosters,  young,  (full-grown)  7  00<a7  50 

Fryers  6  00(86  50 

Broilers,  large  5  50(3)6  00 

Broilers,  small  3  50@4  50 

Ducks,  young,  *  doz  7  00@9  00 

Ducks,  old  4  00@5  00 

Geese,  ¥  pair  1  50@l  75 

Goslings,  *  pair  2  50@3  00 

Pigeons,  Old,  *  doz  1  25@— 

Pigeons  Young  1  75(8)2  00 

Batter. 

Market  is  firm  at  a  slight  advance,  with  a 
good  demand  for  desirable  qualities,  the  most 
positive  inquiry  being  on  shipping  orders 
from  the  north.  The  cold,  dry  weather  also 
had  some  effect,  tending  to  restrict  the  pro- 
duction. The  season  will  undoubtedly  be  a 
short  one  in  the  middle  and  southern  coun- 
ties, but  the  northern  dairy  section  gives 
promise  of  turning  out  more  butter  by  at 
least  a  third  than  it  did  last  year. 

Creamery  extras,  V  lb  18K@19 

Creamery  firsts  18  @ — 

Creamery  seconds  17  @17tf 

Dairy  select  16H@17 

Dairy  seconds  14  @16 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy  —  @ — 

Mixed  store  14  @15 

Creamery  In  tubs  18  @19 

Pickled  roll  —  ®— 

Dairy  in  tubs  —  @— 

Firkin,  Cal.,  choice  to  select  17  @18 

Firkin,  common  to  fair  15  @16 

Cheese. 

Tendency  is  to  more  firmness,  with  indica- 
tions that  higher  prices  will  rule  in  the  near 
future.  Cheese  are  now,  and  for  some  time 
past  have  been,  bringing  relatively  better 
figures  than  butter.  This  is  likely  to  be  the 
case  throughout  the  present  season,  as  much 
of  the  cheese  is  produced  in  localities  where 
feed  this  summer  will  be  scarce  and  high. 

California  fancy  flat,  new   9   @  9% 

California,  good  to  choice   8H@  9 

California,  fair  to  good    7K@  8 

California  Cheddar   9  @10 

California,  "Young  Americas"   9  @10 

Eggs. 

Several  causes  have  combined  to  advance 
prices  for  eggs.  First  and  most  prominent  is 
a  more  than  ordinarily  active  demand  on 
speculative  account  for  eggs  to  go  into  cold 
storage.  Then  there  have  been  tolerably  lib- 
eral shipping  orders  lately,  and  some  trouble 
has  been  experienced  in  filling  them.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  increased  demand  here,  supplies 
have  undoubtedly  been  held  back  to  some  ex- 
tent in  producing  sections.  Some  Eastern 
eggs  have  been  ordered,  present  prices  ad- 
mitting of  Eastern  being  laid  down  here  at 
about  same  figures  as  cheapest  store-gathered 
can  be  secured  for. 

California,  select,  large  white  and  fresh..  14  @— 
California,  select,  Irregular  color  &  size..  13  @13H 

California,  good  to  choice  store  12  @12^ 

California,  common  to  fair  store  —  @ — 

Oregon,  prime  —  @— 

Held  Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading.—  @ — 
Local  Cold  storage  eggs  —  ®— 

Vegetables'. 

There  were  fair  receipts  of  Asparagus,  Peas 
and  Rhubarb  from  near-by  points,  but  arriv- 
als from  Los  Angeles  district  and  other  out- 
side sections  were  of  slim  volume.  Supplies 
as  a  rule  were  not  excessive,  and  market  for 
best  qualities  tended  more  in  favor  of  the  pro- 
ducing than  of  the  consuming  interest.  Aspar- 
agus proved  an  exception,  going  at  a  decline. 
Onions  were  plentiful  as  compared  with  the 
demand,  and  market  was  weak,  especially  for 
other  than  most  select,  suitable  for  shipment. 
Most  of  the  present  offerings  show  poor  keeping 
qualities.  Cabbage  and  Cauliflower  were  in 
light  stock  and  market  ruled  firm. 

Asparagus,  No.  1,  9  ■»   5  @  6 

Asparagus,  common  to  fair,  ^>  lb   3   @  4 

Beans,  String,*  tt>   — @  — 

Beans,  Lima,     B>   — @  — 

BeaDS,  Refuge,     fb   — @  — 

Beans,  Wax,  ~&  ft   — @  — 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  f,  100   70®  80 

Cauliflower,  *  doz   50®  60 

Corn,  Green,  $  sack   — @  — 

Corn,  Alameda,  f.  crate   — @  — 

Cucumbers,  hot  house,  *  doz   50®  1  00 

Egg  Plant,  *  lb   10®  — 

Garlic,  *  ft   4  @  5 

Mushrooms,  Buttons,  ¥  lb   — ®  — 

Mushrooms,  Wild,  *  lb   — @  — 

Okra,  Dried,  *  lb   12K®  15 

Onions,  Yellow,  good  to  choice   2  00®  2  50 

Onions,  Yellow,  cut   1  50®  1  75 

Peas,  Sweet,  Garden,  *  ft   3®  &% 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  *  ft   — @  — 

Rhubarb,  *  box    75®  1  25 

Squash,  Summer,  »  lb   1  00®  1  25 

Tomatoes,  *  box  or  crate    1  50®  2  00 

Potatoes. 

Choice  to  select  table  potatoes  were  not  in 
large  receipt,  and  brought  fully  as  good  fig- 
ures as  at  any  previous  date  the  current  sea- 
son. Common  qualities  were  offered  freely, 
and  for  these  the  market  lacked  firmness,  de- 


mand for  ordinary  stock  being  slow  at  the  low 
figures  prevailing.  Seed  potatoes  ruled  about 
as  last  quoted  with  movement  light.  New 
potatoes,  mostly  volunteer,  were  in  small  re- 
ceipt. Sweets  were  in  such  light  supply  as  to 
be  hardly  quotable. 

Early  Rose,  River,  *  cental   60®  70 

Peerless,  River   — ®  — 

Reds  River   50®  60 

Garnet  Chile,  Mission   — @  — 

Burbanks,  Salinas   75®  1  15 

Burbanks,  River,     sack   55®  65 

Burbanks,  Petaluma  and  Tomales,  *  ctl   50®  60 

Burbanks,  Humboldt,  ft  ctl   50®  65 

Burbanks,  Oregon.  H  cental   55®  90 

Garnet  Chile,  Oregon   — ®  — 

New  Potatoes.  *  ft   3  @  3K 

Sweet  River,     cental   — @  — 

Sweet  Merced   75®1  00 


The  Fruit  Market. 


Fresh  Fruits. 

Apples  are  still  coming  forward  and  in  tol- 
erably liberal  quantity  for  this  late  date.  Ar- 
rivals are  mainly  from  northern  California 
and  from  southern  Oregon.  While  there  are 
not  many  decidedly  inferior,  there  are  few 
which  can  be  termed  choice  to  fancy.  Offer- 
ings are  mainly  of  fair  to  good  quality  and  not 
of  sufficiently  high  grade  to  draw  forth  any 
very  brisk  competition  between  buyers.  Val- 
ues were  without  radical  change,  the  ten- 
dency being  to  a  little  wider  range,  common 
averaging  slightly  lower,  while  most  select 
inclined  in  favor  of  sellers,  and  occasionally  in 
a  small  way  brought  a  moderate  advance  on 
outside  quotation  below  noted.  The  absence 
of  other  deciduous  fruit,  and  also  of  berries  in 
quotable  quantity,  together  with  cool  weather 
most  of  the  time,  operated  in  favor  of  the  ap- 
ple trade.  It  is  not  probable  there  will  be 
much  demand  for  last  season's  fruit  after  the 
next  thirty  days.  The  spring  season  will 
then  have  opened  and  early  fruits,  more  es- 
pecially berries,  will  be  apt  to  be  on  market  in 
considerable  quantity.  The  first  Strawber- 
ries of  the  season  arrived  this  week  in  a  small 
way  from  Santa  Clara  section  and  brought 
about  $1.50  per  basket. 

Apples,  fancy,  4-tier,  1*  box   1  25®  1  35 

Apples,  choice,  4-tier,  *  box   76®  1  00 

Apples,  fair  to  good,  50-ft  box   50®  75 

Apples,  common  to  fair,  $  box   36®  50 

Dried  Fruits. 

Owing  to  reports  of  serious  damage  by  frost 
to  much  of  the  fruit  in  this  State  now  bud- 
ding, the  market  for  cured  and  evaporated 
fruits  should  show  more  firmness,  but  no  note- 
worthy improvement  in  demand  or  in  quota- 
ble values  has  yet  developed.  Apricot  buds 
fared  the  worst,  and  in  numerous  localities 
the  crop  is  said  to  be  totally  ruined.  Peaches 
were  damaged  to  considerable  extent,  and 
Cherries  were  touched  by  frost  in  some  locali- 
ties. Prunes  escaped  any  very  serious  in- 
jury, so  far  as  heard  from.  The  movement  in 
cured  fruits  of  every  description  has  been 
light  the  current  week  in  every  direction,  in- 
cluding the  Klondike,  orders  from  which  sec- 
tion are  on  the  wane.  Prunes  have  gone 
Eastward  in  limited  quantity,  and  most  other 
varieties  have  moved  in  a  small  way,  but  not 
in  sufficient  amount  to  impart  an  air  of  activ- 
ity to  the  market.  Dealers  almost  without 
exception  throughout  the  East  and  South  are 
buying  just  as  they  need  the  goods,  and 
seemingly  cannot  be  induced  to  stock  up 
ahead. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  In  sacks,  per  ft   4^(8)  5 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy  6  @— 

Apricots,  Moorpark   7  @9 

Apples,  in  boxes   6\®  7 

Figs,  fancy  pressed   8  @10 

Nectarines,  White   4M@  5 

Nectarines,  Red   4H®  5 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice  3H®  4 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   5  @  5% 

Peaches,  peeled,  in  boxes   9  @12 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy.  7  ®— 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts   i%®  6 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts         4  @  5 

Pears,  peeled  and  sliced   —  @— 

Plums,  pitted   i%@  hV, 

Prunes,  in  sacks,  40— 50's   4J£@  5 

50— 60's   3  @  3H 

60— 70's   2H@  2Ji 

70— 80'S   2*@  2H 

80— 90'8   2   ®  2H 

90— 100's   1«®  2 

Above  figures  are  on  basis  of  2K@2!^c  for  4 
sizes.  Prunes  in  boxes,  He  higher  for  25-ft  boxes, 
He  higher  for  50-ft  boxes. 

4  sizes  Santa  Claras  and  equal   2K@— 

4  sizes  San  Joaquin  and  Northern        2H(a> — 

Prunes,  Silver   5  @  8 

COMMON  SON-DRIED. 

Apricots,  ordinary  4  @5 

Apples,  sliced   3V4®  4 

Apples,  quartered   3H@  4 

Ffgs,  Black   2  ®  Z% 

Figs,  White   3  @  4 

Peaches,  unpeeled   3  @4 

Plums,  unpitted   1  @  li-t 

A  New  York  authority  furnishes  the  follow- 
ing by  mail  of  late  date  regarding  the  dried 
fruit  market  in  that  center: 

The  market  has  shown  no  material  change  this 
week.  There  has  been  a  steady  home  jobbing  de- 
mand for  evaporated  apples,  but  exporters  have 
shown  little  interest;  demand  is  mostly  for  prime 
or  grades  closely  approximating,  though  choice 
and  fancy  have  a  fair  jobbing  call  at  the  recent 
advance.  Sun-dried  quarters  are  selling  fairly, 
especially  the  lower  grades,  and  the  best  gra  es 
of  sun-dried  sliced  are  inquired  for.  Chops  are 
firmer  with  some  stock  held  at  4c,  though  no  im- 
portant sales  reported.  Cores  and  skins  easier 
and  top  quotation  more  extreme.  Raspberries 
have  been  offered  more  freely  and  prices  show  a 
decline.  Blackberries  and  huckleberries  held 
steady.  Cherries  in  few  hands  and  generally  held 
above  figures  quoted.  California  fruit  has  con- 
tinued in  active  demand,  particularly  the  cheaper 
grades,  and  former  prices  have  been  well  sus- 
tained. 

Apricots,  Cal.  Moorpark,  1897,  per  lb          8  @11 

Apricots,  Cal.  Royal,  1897,  per  lb  5tf@  8 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1897,  peeled,  per  lb  10  ®16 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1897,  unpeeled,  per  lb          5  @  9 

Pears,  Cal.,  1897,  per  lb   5  @10 

Prunes,  Cal.,  1897,  per  lb   3  ®  8 

Raisins. 

Trade  in  this  line  continues  slow.  Values 
are  without  quotable  change,  but  there  is  so 


Potash 


is  one  of  the  three  im- 
portant ingredients  of 
a  complete  fertilizer ; 
the  others  are  phos- 
phoric acid  and  nitro- 
gen. Too  little  Potash  is  sure  to  result  in  a  partial  crop 
failure. 

An  illustrated  book  which  tells  what  Potash  is,  how  it 
should  be  used,  and  how  much  Potash  a  well-balanced 
fertilizer  should  contain,  is  sent  free  to  all  applicants. 
Send  your  address. 

OERnAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  it.,  New  York. 
MEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  FrauclBt-o,  Cal.,  are  our  agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Free 


THE 


CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 


GARDEN  AND  FIELD. 


A   MANUAL  OF  PRACTICE    WITH   AND  WITHOUT  IRRIGATION,  FOR  SEMI-TROPICAL 

COUNTRIES. 


By  EDWARD  J.  WICKSON,  A.  M. 

Professor  of  Agricultural  Practice  in  the  University  of  California;  Author  of  "California  Fruits 
and  How  to  Grow  Them;"  President  of  the  California  State  Floral  Society; 
Horticultural  Editor  of  the  "  Pacific  Rural  Press  "  of  San  Francisco,  etc 

LARGE  OCTAVO;  336  PAGES;  12  FULL-PAGE  PLATES. 


Price  Postpaid. 

Address  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers,  330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


little  doing  that  prices  are  by  no  means  well 
defined.  Asking  figures  for  prime  stock  are 
in  some  instances  a  little  higher  than  here- 
with quoted,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  not 
possible  to  effect  free  sales  at  full  prices  be- 
low named.  Seriously  damaged  raisins  are 
offering  at  such  low  and  very  irregular  prices 
that  they  are  not  quotable  in  a  regular  way. 

T.  O.  B.   FRESNO  DELIVERY. 

Imperial  Clusters,  per  box   —  @  — 

Dehesa  Clusters,  per  box   —  @  — 

Fancy  Clusters,  per  box   —  @  — 

Boxes,  London  layers,  20-ft  box   1  00®  1  10 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 

Loose  Muscatel,  4-crown,  $  tb  3V4@— 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown  2!^®3 

Loose  Muscatel,  2-crown  \%®\\ 

Sultanas  3H@3K 

Seedless  Muscatel  1&@2 

Dried  Grapes  1  @ltf 

Citrus  Fruits. 

Orange  market  lacked  activity,  owing  to 
some  extent  to  cool  weather.  Receipts  were 
of  liberal  volume,  but  there  was  no  special  sur- 
plus of  choice  to  select  Navels,  and  the  latter 
commanded  about  as  good  figures  as  preced- 
ing week.  Common  Seedlings  and  ordinary 
Navels  were  in  larger  supply  than  the  de- 
mand for  such  stock  warranted,  and  prices 
averaged  low.  Lemons  were  in  more  than 
sufficient  stock  to  accommodate  the  demand, 
and  values  were  without  improvement.  The 
limited  inquiry  which  existed  was  mainly  for 
select.  Limes  were  in  fair  supply,  but  were 
mostly  unripe  and  consequently  not  very  de- 
sirable. 

Oranges— Navel  $  box   1  25®  2  50 

St.  Michaels   1  50®  2  00 

Seedlings   75®  1  25 

Lemons— Cal.,  select,  $  box   1  75®  2  00 

Cal.,  good  to  choice   1  00®  1  50 

Cal.,  common  to  good   50®  1  00 

Limes— Mexican,  ¥  box   5  00®  5  50 

Cal.,  small  box   75®  1  25 

Nuts. 

Almonds  are  in  light  supply  and,  with  com- 
ing crop  seriously  injured  by  frost,  the  mar- 
ket is  decidedly  against  buyers.  Walnut 
market  is  firm  for  choice  but  weak  for  in- 
ferior and  stale  stock,  with  considerable  of 
the  latter  sort  offering.  Peanut  market  is 
quiet,  and  for  other  than  choice  lacks  firm- 
ness. 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell   8  @  9 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   6  @  8 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   4  ®  4V4 

Walnuts  White,  paper  shell   8  @7 

Walnuts  White,  soft  shell   6  @7 

Walnuts  White,  Cal.,  standard   4V4@  5tf 

Chestnuts,  Cal.  Italian   8  @9 

Peanuts,  Cal.,  fair  to  prime   ZH®  i\4 

Peanuts,  Eastern  hand-picked   5  ®  6 

Pine  Nuts   7  @  8 


Since 
July  1,  '97. 


2.377,188 
8,927,621 
2.873,772 
13,115 
32,125 
269,806 
61,600 
13,391,776 
1,186,561 
6,548 
172,143 


Same  Time 
Last  Year. 


3,482,771 
9,423,079 
3,328,175 
25,874 
15,932 
314,113 
46,400 
12,164,249 
1,114,827 
2,155 
69,004 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Flour,  M-sks   68,376 

Wheat,  ctls  312,610 

Barley,  ctls   6,787 

Oats,  ctls   578 

Corn,  ctls   177 

Beans,  sks   2,590 

Hay,  bales   1,989 

Wool,  lbs  

Hops.  lbs   1,184 

Honey,  cases   27 

Potatoes,  pkgs   1,796 

Prices  quoted  in  this  review  are  intended, 
unless  otherwise  specified,  to  represent  whole- 
sale values,  obtainable  on  offerings  from  the 
producer,  and  on  round  lots  delivered  at  San 
Francisco.  The  reviews  of  the  markets  are 
for  the  week  ending  Wednesday  noon,  while 
quotations  are  based  on  values  current  on 
above  dates.  It  is  the  aim  of  The  Pacific 
Rural  Press  to  have  its  quotations  represent 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  existing  values.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  at 
times,  owing  to  the  superior  merit  of  offer- 
ings, undue  competition  between  buyers,  or 
other  reasons,  higher  figures  are  realized  than 
are  justified  as  quotations.  On  the  other 
hand,  produce  of  decidedly  inferior  quality  is 
apt  to  be  sold  at  less  than  lowest  figures. 


California   Dried   Fruit  at 
York. 


New 


New  York,  March  23.— California  dried  fruits, 
steady.  Evaporated  Apples,  common,  5@8c  *  lb.; 
prime  wire  tray.  896(S8Hc;  wood  dried  prime, 
8^(o.8^c;  choice,  83£  (a  9c;  fancy,  9H@10c.  Prunes, 
3*<al73£c  per  pound.  Apricols,  Koyal.  5V4®7c;  Moor- 
park, »H@10Kc.  Peaches,  unpeeled,  5@9c;  peeled, 
12®  15c. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 


Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals  and 
other  California  products  for  the  past  week 
and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  compared  with 
corresponding  time  the  previous  year,  are  as 
follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Flour,  W-sks   81,748 

Wheat,  ctls  309,671 

Barley,  ctls   16,170 

Oats,  ctls   8,815 

Corn,  ctls   4,710 

Rye,  ctls   860 

Beans,  sks   4,359 

Potatoes,  sks   20,762 

Onions,  sks   1,618 

Hay,  tons   1.351 

Wool,  bales   233 

Hops,  bales   224 


Since  Same  Time 
July  l.  '97.  Last  year. 


4,553.948 
10,005,138 
4,326,818 
495.020 
217,512 
174,292 
474,611 
873,282 
108,752 
107,998 
40,626 
7,078 


■|i  General  Commission  Merchants,  + 

810  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  S.  F. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

JVPersonal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
!  Interest 

TREE  WASH,  OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    VA/.    JACKSON    db  CO. 
Sole  Agents.     -      -      No.  386  Market  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

LEE  D.  CRAIG, 
Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

Bet.  California  and  Pine.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

SMOKE  YOUR  MEAT  WITH 

KM^RS  LIQUID  EXTRACTofSMOKE 

Circular.  E.  KRflUSER  £  BRfi  MILTON.  PA. 

An  Elgin  watch  always  has  the  word  "Elgin" 
on  the  works.   Elgin  National  Watch  Co.,  Elgin,  111. 
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How  Armor  is  Made. 


The  first  process  is  that  of  casting 
the  ingot.  This  is  done  by  the  molten 
metal  being  poured  into  a  mold  placed 
in  the  casting  pit  at  one  end  of  the 
melting  house.  The  ingot  is  then  first 
taken  to  the  press  house  and  placed  in 
a  reheating  furnace  to  be  got  to  the 
required  heat  for  slabbing.  The  ingot 
is  carried  by  means  of  a  porter  bar, 
having  attached  to  it  counterbalance 
weights.  The  largest  ingots  of  seventy 
tons  weight  require  eighteen  to 
twenty-four  hours  for  reheating.  When 
hot  enough,  the  ingot  and  porter  bar 
are  lifted  by  one  of  the  150-ton  cranes 
aDd  placed  under  the  hydraulic  press, 
which  works  at  8,000  tons.  Here  it 
is  pressed  or  slabbed  down  to  the  re- 
quired thickness.  It  is  then  taken  to 
the  mill  and  charged  into  another  fur- 
nace, this  time  in  a  car  furnace,  and 
heated  to  the  necessary  heat  and  rolled 
to  the  proper  thickness,  the  area  rolled 
in  most  cases  being  about  ten  feet  wide 
and  twenty-six  feet  to  twenty-eight 
feet  long — sizes  which  of  themselves 
carry  some  suggestion  to  the  mind  as 
to  the  heavy  plant  involved.  The  8,000- 
ton  hydraulic  press  used  for  reducing 
the  immense  ingots  to  a  size  suitable 
for  the  rolling  mill  is  a  magnificent 
tool,  weighing  in  all  783  tons.  It  con- 
sists of  two  hydraulic  cylinders  forty 
inches  in  diameter  having  a  stroke  of  ten 
feet;  the  body  of  each  cylinder,  of  cast 
steel,  is  nine  and  three-fourths  inches 
thick,  and  is  supported  by  cast  steel 
girders,  carried  in  turn  on  four  forged 
steel  columns,  which  are  secured  at 
the  bottom  ends  to  the  cast  steel  base 
plate,  on  which  also  the  anvil  rests. 
The  gliders  have  a  boss  at  each  end, 
through  which  the  columns  pass,  being 
screwed  at  the  end  and  secured  by 
coned  bushes  and  screwed  nuts.  In 
connection  with  this  press  there  are 
seven  reheating  furnaces  with  the  nec- 
essary gas  producers,  and  here  it  may 
be  interesting  to  add  that  an  ingot 
four  feet  three  inches  thick  is  squeezed 
in  the  press  down  to  fourteen  inches  in 
thickness  in  about  one  hour,  if  for  a 
finished  plate,  the  plate  being  cogged 
in  one  heat.  In  the  process  the  area 
for  a  finished  plate  is  increased  from 
nine  feet  by  six  feet  long,  to  nine  feet 
three  inches  by  twenty-one  feet  long. 
For  a  slabbed  plate  for  rolling  the  area 
is  about  eleven  feet  by  twenty-seven 
and  three-fourths  inches  thick;  the  slab 
is  then  passed  to  the  rolling  mill  if  the 
finished  thickness  is  less  than  twelve 
inches,  and  the  greatest  area  that  can 
be  rolled  is  twelve  feet  wide.  Plates 
over  twelve  inches  thick,  however, 
pass  direct  to  the  planing  shop,  where 
they  are  machined  accurately  to  fin- 
ished thicknesses. 


WANTED — Principal  for  School  of  Agricul- 
ture, Stellenbosch,  Cape  Colony.  Duties: 
Class  teaching,  general  oversight  of  school  and 
management  of  school  farm  and  boarding  depart- 
ment. Must  have  had  trainina  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  agriculture,  experience  in  teaching 
and  administrative  power.  Application,  giving 
evidence  of  candidate's  age,  health  and  qualifica- 
tions, to  reach  the  Superintendent-General  of 
Education,  Capetown,  South  Africa,  before  15th 
May  next.  Salary  £500  per  annum,  with  quarters 
and  rations  to  the  value  of  £40  per  annum. 

FRUIT  PICKEKS  and  all  other  kinds  of  most 

reliable  and  JAPANESE  FARM  HELP 

Ad- 
S.  P. 


experienced 

furnished  from  our  register  free  of  charge, 
dress  KIKUJ1RO  HONGO,  527  Dupont  St., 


NOTICE. 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Stockholders  of  the 
GRANGERS'  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION,  a  cor- 
poration, for  the  election  of  a  Board  of  Directors, 
and  for  the  transaction  of  such  other  business  as 
may  properly  come  before  it,  will  be  held  at  No. 
108  Davis  St.,  San  Francisco,  at  10  o'clock  A.  M., 
Wednesday,  the  13th  day  of  April,  1898. 

CHARLES  WOOD,  I.  C.  STEELE, 

Secretary.  President. 

For  Sale. — A  Ditching  Machine. 

Cuts  any  width  from  4  to  15  feet,  and  6  or  7  feet 
deep.  Can  mak  600  feet  a  day  in  reclaimed  marsh 
land,  cutting  8  feet  wide  and  7  feet  deeo;  and  over 
300  feet  in  upland  in  hard  yellow  clay.  Can  be 
worked  in  any  ground  that  a  horse  can  travel 
over.  Machine  can  also  do  the  work  of  an  ordi- 
nary steam  shovel.  Address  JOHN  W.  FERRIS, 
320SansomeSt.,S.  F. 


AMERICAN  and  FOREIGN 

TRADE  MARKS 


PATENTS 


DEWEY.STRONG  &C0.330  MARKETS! 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 


FARM 

SEEDS 


Salzer's  Seeds  are  Warranted  to  Produce. 


.hed  ill-- 


rid  ' 


E.  Walter,  LeRaysville,  Pa 
by  growing'230  bushels  Salzi 

Minliicott,  Wis..   173  bush,  barley,  and  P.  Sinnot, 
'  Randalia,  Iowa,  hr  growing  19fi  bush.  Salzer's  oats 
:  acre.   If  you  doul>t,  writethem.  We  wish  to  gain 
ioO.OOO  new  customers,  hence  will  send  on  trial 

10  DOLLARS  WORTH  FOR  10c. 
11  pkgs  of  rare  farm  seeds,  Hog  Pea,  Sand  Vetch, 
'40c.  Wheat,'  Sheep  Rape,  Jerusalem  Com, 
eluding  our  mammoth  Seed  Catalogue,  tell  _ 

ut  the  $100  gold  prizes  for  best  name  for  our  , 
w    marvelous   corn  and  oats,  "Prodigies," 
ilso  sample  of  same,  all  mailed  yon  upon 
receipt  of  but  inc.  postage,  positively 
rth  $10.  to  get  a  start.  100,000  bbls. 
Seed  Potatoes  at  $1  ; 

35  pkgs.  earliest  vegetable  _^Si 
seeds,  $1.00. 

Please   >£f^^  ^^K^S^  1 Catalog 

Bend  this  ^Wfl"Mappa«ClV^  alone,6c. 
adv.  along,    ^^ajcfjjllfi^^  No.  27 


For  Planting  Season  of  1898 

We  offer  for  sale  a  choice  lot  of 

Budded  Orange  and 
Lemon  Trees, 

One  and  two-year  buds  of  the  leading  varieties,  on 
sour  or  sweet  stock. 

Prices  to  Suit  the  Times. 

SEEDLING  ORANGE  TREES  at  your  own  price. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

Oroville  Citrus  Association, 

Oroville,  Batte  Co.,  Cal. 


10  Ever-Blooming:,  Field-Grown  Roses  for  SI. 

Eight  thousand  RoBes,  field-grown,  two-year-old 
plants,  have  to  be  closed  out.  These  consist  of  the 
Dest  ever-bloomine  varieties,  and  will  be  sold  at  10 
plants  for  One  Dollar,  sent  by  express  or  delivered 
in  the  city  of  San  Francisco.  These  Roses  are  in 
first-class  condition  and  are  bound  to  give  satisfac- 
tion. No  order  filled  for  less  than  One  Dollar.  I 
name  a  few  varieties,  as  space  does  not  permit  of 
the  naming  of  the  whole  list:  Aurora,  Archduchess 
Marie  Immaculata,  Bon  Seline,  Bougere,  Beauty  of 
Stapleford,  Cath  Mermet,  Cheshunt  Hybrid,  La 
France,  Celine  Forrester,  Cameons.  Capt.  Christy, 
C.  Riza  du  Pare,  Cecil  Brunner,  Duchees  de  Brabant, 
Duchess  of  Albany,  Dr.  Pasteur,  Etolle  de  Lyon, 
Eliza  Sauvage,  Francisca  Kruger.  Gen.  Dubois, 
Furstin  Bismark.  Gen.  de  Tartar.  Jean  Ducher,  La 
Marque,  Mad.  Cochet,  Desire,  Falcot,  Hoste.  Lam- 
bard.  Schwaller,  M.  v.  Houtte,  Malmaison,  Sunset, 
Queen,  Papa  Goutler,  Rainbow,  and  a  good  many 
other  varieties.  F.  LUDEMANN,  Pacific  Nursery, 
Baker  and  Lombard  Sts.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1868. 

Pajaro  Valley 
Nursery,  .... 

WATSONVILLE,  CALIFORNIA. 

30  TEARS  UNDER  THE  SAME  MANAGEMENT. 


Is  where  you  can  get  all  kinds  of 
NON-IRRIGATED 

FRUIT  TREES, 

Soft-Shell  Walnut  Trees,        Small  Fruits,  Etc. 

AT  THE  VERY  LOWEST  PRICES. 
Introducer  of  the  Logan  Berry.   The  genuine 
plants  can  be  had  by  the  100  or  1000. 
JAMES  WATERS,  Proprietor.  Send  for  Prices. 


HEALDS 


BUSINE 

24  Post  Street, 


COLLEGE. 

San  Francisco. 


Has  a  National  reputation  for  good  work. 

Its  Departments  of  Bookkeeping  and  Business 
Practice,  Shorthand  and  Typing.  Penmanship, 
Modern  Languages,  English  Branches.  Telegraphy, 
Civil  Mining  and  Electrical  Engineering.  Survey- 
ing, Assaying,  etc.,  are  practical  in  every  detail,  as 
is  attested  by  the  16.000  graduates  who  are  now 
successfully  applying  their  knowledge. 

Students  can  enter  at  any  time.  Ladies  admitted 
to  all  Departments.  Pupils  receive  individual  in- 
struction.  Twenty  teachers.   Moderate  charges. 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  College  Journal. 


IMPROVED 
FRESNO 
SCRAPER. 

5-Foot. 

Weight,  300  Lbg. 


NEW 

STOCK. 
NEW 
PRICES. 

J* 

Hooker 

St  CO., 
16  and  18 
Drumm  St., 

San 

Francisco. 


You  will 


if  you  have  a  Dairy  or  Creamery 

The  Best  Separator  on  the  Market, 

The  Improved  United  States  Separator. 

Send  for  catalogues  filled  with  testimonials. 
It  excels  all  others  in 
Ease  of  running  and  cleaning. 

No.  Stonington,  Ct.,  Dec.  28,  1897. 
The  No.  5  Improved  U.  S.  runs  easy.    My  14-year-old  brother  run  it  all  sum- 
mer without  any  trouble.    1  would  not  be  without  one.  E.  F.WHITE. 

Bethany,  N.  Y.,  May  20,  1897. 
The  ease  of  running  and  cleaning  of  the  Improved  U.  S.  is  far  superior  to  the 
DeLaval  and  others  that  I  have  tried.  F.  1.  JUDD. 

Fredericksburg,  Pa.,  June  i,  1897. 
My  daughter,  6  years  old,  can  set  The  No.  6  Improved  U.  S.  in  perfect  run- 
ning order  and  run  it.    It  runs  much  easier  than  the  DeLaval. 

DAVID  UMBERGER. 
New  Holland,  Pa.,  June  1,  1807. 
The  Improved  U.  S.  runs  very  easily,  is  very  simple  to  wash,  and  does  every- 
thing it  is  recommended  to  do.  MARTIN  HOOVER. 

Gould,  R.  1.,  Dec.  20,  1807. 
My  Improved  U.  S.  runs  very  easily  and  is  quickly  cleaned.    A  visitor  who 
has  tried  all  kinds  says  it  is  the  easiest  and  steadiest  of  any  machine  on  the 
market.  G.  K.  CONGDON. 

Catalogues  free  on  application. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


The  largest  complete  line  of  farm  machinery  manufactured 
T0.nF  MaDK  °y  acy  single  concern  in  the  world;  embraces: 

TKABE  MAR*  Osborne  Rival  Disc  Harrows,  Combination  Harrows, 
Adjustable  Peg-  Too(h  Harrows,  Sulky  Spring-  Tooth  Harrows, 

Spring-  Tooth  Harrows,  Flexible  and  Reversible  Disc  Harro  ws 

Columbia  Inclined  Corn  Harvester  and  Binder,        All-Steel  Tedders', 
Columbia  Gram  Harvester  and  Binder,     All-Steel  Self  Dump  Rake. 
Columbia  Reaper,      No.  8  Reaper,  All-Steel  Hand  Dump  Rake, 

Columb.a  Mower,  (1  &  2-horse)  Horse  Hoe  Cultivators,  etc. 

Every  machine  la  fully  warranted  and  Is  the  best  of  its  cla.<s  that  can  be  produced 
with  good  material,  complete  equipment,  superior  skill  and  long  experience  produced 

The  Gut  here  shown.,  is  that  of  our 

OSBORNE  RIVAL  DISC  HARROW. 

which,  next  to  our  CoI»»<bi«isthc  bestdisc  harrow  made. 
Amain  frame  of  one  sol  id-piece  of  bar  sti-el.  Each  Kang  hasa 
convenient  lever  for  operating  it.  Independent  springscrap- 
er  toeach  disc.    Convenient  lever  locks  them 
in  or  out  of  engagement.    Mounted,  on 
Chilled  Bearings— ea n't  wear  oi:t. 
Spring  tooth  attachment  cultivates  the 
center  ridge.     Gangs  have  from  8  to  10 
discs,  and  are  from  4  to  8  feet  wide.  Discs 
are  16  to  20  inches  and  are  of  the  best  steel 
made.   Three  horse  eveners  when  wanted. 
„  Don't  buy  until  yonspcotirlocal  agent. 
x_  rSS  Book/of  farm  and  Home  sentfree. 


D.  M.  OSBORNE  &  CO.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


GOPHERS  SQUIRRELS 


Safely,  successfully  and  economically 
DESTROYED  with 


PASTEUR  VIRUS  (Improved). 

F»MSTEUR  VACCINE  CO.,  54  Fifth  /\\/&.,  Chicago. 

"Artificial  .  Incubation." 

A  HANDBOOK  OF  PACIFIC  COAST  PRACTICE. 

By  C.  NISSON,  of  Petaluma,  Cal. 

A  brief  treatise  in  pamphlet  form  giving  plainly  the  whole  practice  of 
incubation  as  it  is  done  by  the  most  successful 
Petaluma  poultry  breeders. 

Price  (in  paper  covers)  25  Cents. 

Address  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  330  HARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
933  MARKET  STREET, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Tear.   :   A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Chlorinatlon 
Assay,  125;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.  Full  course  of 
assavlne.  isn  F.stabllstaed  18B4  Send  for  Circular 

Blake,   frtoffltt   tfc  Towne, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

512  to  £16  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE,  McFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or. 


MONEY  IN  HONEY! 

The  Weekly 

American  Bee  Journal 

Tells  all  about  It. 

Sample  Copy  Mailed  Free 
G.W.YORK  &  CO. 

118  mirhieran  St..  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


LIGHTNING  WELL  M ACH'Y <® 

PUMPS,  AIR  LIFTS,  a™  J 
GASOLINE.    ENGINES  'ififtsd 

THE   AMERICAN    WELL  WORKS.JV^, 

AURORA   ILL. -CHICAGO--  DALLAS, TEX.fcL  *3 
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THE  BEST  MANUFACTURING  CO.'S 

New 


AWARDED  FIRST  PREMIUM  AT  CALIFORNIA  STATE  FAIR. 


THEY  WILL  HARVEST,  ON  AN  AVERAGE,  1,000  SACKS  OF  GRAIN,  OR  65  TO  70  ACRES,  CUT,  THRESHED,  RECLEANED,  AND  PUT  IN  SACKS  IN  ONE 

DAY,  AND  AT  A  COST  NOT  TO  EXCEED  FIFTY  CENTS  PER  ACRE,  ACTUAL  OUTLAY  OF  CASH. 

We  guarantee  these  Harvesters  to  do  what  we  claim  when  intelligently  and  energetically  operated.  EVERY  ONE  A  SUCCESS,  not  one  having 
been  returned.  The  achievements  of  our  Steam  Harvester  on  the  soft  sediment  lands  of  the  San  Joaquin  river,  Roberts  island,  as  well  as  on  the  tule  lands 
of  the  Sacramento  valley,  puts  them  far  in  advance  of  any  combined  harvester  ever  made. 


Dimensions  as  follows: 

Send  for  Descriptive  Circular. 


Width  of  Separator,  54  in.;  Cylinder,  37  in.;  Header,  25  Feet  Cut. 

THE  BEST  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  San  Leandro,  Cal. 


This  is  a 

PLOW 

and  a 

Good 

One,  Too. 


ILL-Ag 

JO 

Better 

WORK 
and 

MORE 

OP  IT 
than    any  other 
tool  ever  put 
into  the 
ground. 


California  Cutaway  Rotary  Reversible  Orchard  Plow. 


INTENSE  cultivation  is  the  word.  The  California  Cutaway  leaves  the  land  friable,  aerated  and  thor 
1  oughly  pulver  zed  at  ONK  operation,  all  foul  stuff  being  cut  to  pieces  and  mixed  with  the  soil. 
Cuts  36  in.  wide,  ft  to  8  in.  deep.  Does  the  worn  of  an  ordinary  plow,  harrow  and  pulverizer,  and  at  one- 
half  the  cost,   'lhe  tool  itself  does  not  cost  much. 

Prices  on  Clark's  Cutaway  Reversible  I>lsc  Harrow  (iRKATLY  BKDI'CED.     The  Clark's 

Cutaway  is  100%  better  and  25%  cheaper  than  any  other  disc  harrow.   Write  or  call. 

ALLISON,  NEFF  &  CO., 

2.22.  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

Some  Uses  f or  P  &  B  Paint : 

FOR  INSIDE  OF 

Water  Tanks  —Roofs 
Water  Troughs    —Fence  Posts 
Barrels  —Pipe 


Bean  Spray  Pump. 

OLD  RELIABLE. 


YET    IN  E£  \A/, 

As  They  are  ALWAYS  UP  TO  DATE. 

Every  part  of  the  pump  (including  the  recep- 
tacle) that  comes  in  contact  with  the  washes 
ised,  is  coated  with  a  compound  that  is  not  sol- 
uble in  any  of  the  spray  material.  This,  with 
our  non-corrosive  valves,  plunger  packing  and 
pumping  cylinder,  makes  a  pump  that  will  last 
as  long  as  the  man  will  who  buys  it. 

SEND   FOR  CATALOGUES. 

Bean  Spray  Pump  Co., 

LOS    GATOS,  CAL. 


Fancher  C'#ek  Nursery, 


FRE5  £<0,  C/\L. 

THE  LEADING  GROWERS  IN  THFA.  £  T V.  OF 

Deciduoi#f  ruit,  Olives, 
Citrus,  f/namental  Trees 
and  Grape  Vines. 


WATER  PROOF — ACID  PROOF — PURE  AND  TASTELESS. 

WRITE  US  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO.,  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


NEW  FRUITS:  Imperial  and  Qiant  Prune,  Wickson  Plum, 
Triumph  Peach,  Winter  Bartlett  Pear.  A  well  selected 
and  complete  assortment  of  Palms,  Roses  and  Green- 
house Plants. 

SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST  AND  NEW  DESCRIPTIVB  CATALOGUE. 
WE  OFFaR  MANY  NEW  AND  VALUABLE  NOVELTIES. 

Quotations   on    Carload  Lots. 

GEO.  C.  ROEDINQ,  Proprietor. 


Special 


and  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN 


Vol.  LV.    No.  14. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  APRIL  2,  1898. 


TWENTY  -  EIGHTH  YEAIi, 

Office.  330  Market  Street. 


The  Alamitos  Sugarie. 


Last  week  we  gave  an  outside  view  of  the  Alamitos 
sugarie  in  Orange  county,  California,  and  some 
facts  about  its  proprietors.  This  week  we  take  a 
closer  view  which  discloses  the  division  of  the  build- 
ings into  two  main  groups,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
railway  which  brings  in  the  raw  materials  and 
carries  away  the  finished  products.  Hereafter  we 
shall  enter  these  buildings  and  inspect  the  great 
resources  of  machinery  and  appliances  which  they 
contain.  This  week's  engraving  is  suggestive  of 
the  fact  that  very  much  more  than  beets 
are  necessary  to  furnish  a  sugar  factory.  Vast 
quantities  of  water  are  used  and  it  must  be  of  high 
purity.  Great  amounts  of  limestone  are  consumed, 
for  lime  is  the  chief  agency  by  which  undesirable 
elements  of  the  juice  are  rendered  inocuous.  Large 
amounts  of  fuel  are  also  required  for  there  is  large 
use  of  steam  power  to  move  the  multitude  of  machines 
and  to  accomplish  the  evaporation  of  the  water  until 
the  juice  reaches  crystallizing  condition.  It  is  of 
greatest  importance,  then,  that  the  railways  should 
run  to  the  very  doors  of  the  factories,  to  bring  in 
cheaply  all  the  needed  supplies,  including  the  beets 
themselves  when  they  are  grown  in  distant  fields. 


that  with  good  management  it  could  be  made  profit- 
able and  successful,  having  purchased  the  land  and 
buildings  owned  by  the  old  company  at  Alvarado, 
undertook  the  difficult  task  of  interesting  capital, 
but  in  the  face  of  so  many  failures,  and  at  a  time 
f  when  mining  and  other  enterprises  offered  such  in- 
]  ducements,  it  was  not  until  February,  1879,  that  the 
j  Standard  Sugar  Company  was  organized,  with  a 
I  capital  stock  of  $200,000.    This  company  made  a 
j  success  from  the  start,    The  profit  of  the  first  four 


MR.    E.    H.    DYER   OP  ALVARADO. 


campaigns  was  $104,000,  this  being  the  first  beet 
sugar  made  in  the  United  States  at  a  profit.  Since 
this  early  success  Mr.  E.  H.  Dyer  has  associated 
with  himself  his  son  and  nephew  and  undertaken 
general  design  and  equipment  of  sugar  factories. 

The  Alamitos  factory  is  an  exponent  of  the  excel- 
lence of  American  design  and  construction  of  beet 
sugar  machinery.  '  We  shall  show  in  future  issues 
more  fully  what  that  statement  means.  The  factory 
is  what  the  Dyers  term  their  350-700  ton  plant;  that 
is,  the  buildings  and  some  of  the  machinery  are  large 
enough  for  working  700  tons  of  beets  per  day,  but 
only  sufficient  machinery  is  erected  at  first  to  work 
350  tons  per  day,  the  balance  to  be  put  in  whenever 
desired.  The  Clarks  think  this  an  ideal  arrange- 
ment, inasmuch  as  it  requires  but  little  more  build- 


VIEW    OF   THE   ALAMITOS    SUGAR   FACTORY,    SHOWING    ARRANGEMENT   OF    BUILDINGS    WITH   REFERENCE   TO  TRANSPORTATION. 


This  page  also  affords  us  opportunity  to  recognize 
the  builder  of  the  Alamitos  factory,  whose  portrait 
is  appended.  Mr.  E.  H.  Dyer  has  rendered  many 
significant  services  to  the  American  beet  sugar  in- 
dustry. Mr.  Holabird  in  his  pamphlet  on  "Ameri- 
can Beet  Sugar,"  recognizes  Mr.  E.  H.  Dyer's  title 
to  be  called  the  founder  of  American  beet  sugar 
industry.  Certainly  to  our  knowledge  he  held  faith 
in  the  beet  when  others  lost  it;  he  made  sugar  profit- 
ably when  others  failed;  he  invented  most  important 


methods  and  appliances  by  which  that  success  was 
attained.  Mr.  Holabird  cites  the  case  of  the  Dyers 
to  prove  that  our  beet  sugar  industry  need  not  be 
dependent  upon  foreign  skill  but  can  be  designed  by 
American  engineers  and  equipped  with  machinery  of 
American  construction.  He  shows  that  the  Alvarado 
factory  was  unsuccessful  with  machinery  of  foreign 
make  and  under  foreign  technical  management,  and 
as  such  incompetent.  It  was  then  that  E.  H.  Dyer, 
who  still  had  confidence  in  the  business,  believing 


ing  than  would  be  required  for  half  that  capacity; 
the  advantage  is,  that  the  plant  may  be  doubled  at  a 
minimum  cost  at  any  time,  an  advantage  that  the 
owners  of  every  factory  that  has  been  built  will  be 
glad  to  avail  themselves  of.  The  Alamitos  factory 
was  turned  over  to  the  owners  in  complete  operation, 
manned  and  equipped  throughout  and  running 
smoothly,  and  the  best  of  all  is  that  the  Clarks  bear 
witness  that  it  has  beeu  a  financial  and  commercial 
success  from  the  start. 
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The  Produce  Markets. 

The  California  produce  markets  continue  to  be  al- 
most wholly  dominated  by  the  weather  outlook. 
Wheat  is  $1  a  ton  higher  than  last  week  on  the 
weather  basis,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  futures  in 
Liverpool  are  lower  and  that  the  Spanish  war  scare 
has  had  a  depressing  effect  upon  the  export  trade. 
Barley  and  oats  have  shared  the  same  influences  and 
are  proportionately  advanced  upon  last  week's  quota- 
tions. Hay  has  gained  another  dollar  per  ton,  and 
now  a  choice  article  of  wheat  hay  sells  readily  for 
$24  per  ton — 40%  or  more  in  excess  of  the  normal 
price.  One  can  hear  any  kind  of  hay  talk  in  San 
Francisco,  and  predictions  of  $35  or  $40  a  ton  have 
been  confidently  made.  But  this  is  ridiculous. 
Timothy  hay  from  Oregon  can  be  laid  down  in  this 
market  at  $20  per  ton  at  a  profit,  and  the  supply  is 
likely  to  be  equal  to  any  demand  which  may  arise. 
The  weekly  consumption  of  hay  in  San  Francisco  is 
about  3000  tons  in  normal  times;  but  it  would  prob- 
ably be  less  under  excessive  prices,  and  the  amount 
is  easily  within  the  capacity  of  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington to  supply.  The  same  may  also  be  said  of 
other  feedstuffs.  However,  there  is  not  likely  to  be 
any  serious  deficiency  in  the  local  supplies.  The 
season  promises  indeed  to  be  very  dry,  but  it  will  be 
far  from  a  famine  year.  There  will  be  nothing  to 
make  famine  prices;  and  whoever  counts  upon  them 
will,  no  doubt,  suffer  a  miscarriage  of  his  calcula- 
tions. 

Apricots  are  stiffer,  due  to  frosts  which  are  sup- 
posed to  have  injured  the  crop  prospects.  The  same 
is  true  of  almonds.  Peaches  too  are  a  little  firmer; 
but  in  other  lines  of  dried  fruit  there  is  no  change. 
There  continues  to  be  a  pretty  steady  movement, 
though  the  market  generally  may  be  called  very 
dull.  One  shipment  of  80,000  pounds  went  north  by 
the  last  Victoria  steamer,  bound  for  Minneapolis  by 
the  northern  route.  In  the  fresh  fruit  market  apples 


continue  in  plentiful  supply.  Oranges  are  a  glut  in 
the  market  and  are  being  sacrificed  at  auction.  A 
few  shipments  of  strawberries  have  been  received, 
but  mostly  unripe  and  hardly  fit  to  eat.  Honey, 
under  weather  influences,  is  firm. 

In  the  live  stock  market  hogs  are  also  steady;  but 
there  is  no  quotable  change  in  beef  or  mutton. 


Weather  and  Crops. 


Summary  ok  the  Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for 
the  Week  Ending  March  28,  1898. 


General  Summary. 

The  week  was  very  unfavorable  despite  the  rain  of 
the  26th.  Injurious  frosts  and  low  temperatures  did 
further  harm  to  orchards  already  badly  damaged. 
Throughout  the  State  the  average  temperature  was 
from  5°  to  9°  lower  than  the  normal  for  this  period. 
On  the  23d ,  26th  and  27th  the  minimum  temperatures 
were  near  or  below  freezing  over  almost  all  of  the 
State,  excepting  the  extreme  south  and  the  immedi- 
ate coast. 

The  rain  of  Friday  and  Friday  night  improved 
feed  in  southern  California,  the  upper  San  Joaquin 
velley  and  in  the  coast  region  south  of  San  Francisco. 
Grain  prospects  were  also  improved,  especially  in 
the  upper  San  Joaquin  valley,  but  in  many  portions 
it  was  already  beyond  recovery.  In  many  portions 
of  the  Sacramento  valley  the  grain  was  injured  by 
the  north  winds  and  frosts,  the  ground  becoming 
very  dry.  Generally  speaking,  the  outlook  for  grain 
is  poor. 

Throughout  almost  the  entire  State,  frost  is  re- 
ported to  have  caused  great  injury  to  deciduous 
fruit.  Apricots  and  almonds  have  been  killed  in 
many  sections  and  early  blossoming  peaches  seriously 
injured.  Prunes  were  probably  not  far  enough  ad- 
vanced to  receive  much  injury.  Walnuts  and  blos- 
soming oranges  were  hurt  to  some  extent  in  por- 
tions of  southern  California. 

Sacramento.— Unfavorable  reports  from  every  inquiry  relative  to 
fruit  prospects.  North  winds  and  frosts  daily.  Asparagus  yield 
from  this  section  will  be  about  half  u  crop,  on  account  of  lack  of 
moisture. 

Butte— Strong  north''  est  winds.  Outlook  for  fruit  poor.  Grain 
fields  holding  their  own.  Feather  river  only  two  inches  above  the 
lowest  stage  last  summer.   Orchardists  irrigating. 

Yuba.— Frosts  of  early  part  of  week  affected  the  grain,  but  no  per- 
manent injury.  Almonds  and  apricots  gone;  a  few  peaches  on  the 
top  branches,  but  lower  branches  seriously  hurt. 

Glenn.— Cold  north  winds  and  heavy  frosts.  Growing  grain  fail- 
ing fast.  Some  farmers  have  quit  plowing,  on  account  of  ground  be- 
ing too  dry. 

Yolo.— Heavy  north  wind  followed  by  heavy  frosts.  Almonds, 
apricots  and  peaches  badly  damaged.  Uplands  better.  Ground 
dry.    Rain  needed. 

Colusa  — Frost  has  bitten  the  grass  some  and  retards  growth. 
Grain  in  foothills  is  of  good  color,  and  with  rain  will  make  crop. 
Dry  soil. 

Solano— Frosts  damaged  fruit;  cherries  badly  hurt.  Ground 
drying  out  fast.    Rains  necessary  to  insure  future  healthy  crop. 

Placer.— Heavy  north  winds.  Ground  too  dry  to  plow.  Grain 
needs  rain.  Fruit  nearly  all  killed. 

San  JoAyniN.— Some  rain  and  some  frosts.  Rain  helped  grain 
greatly.   Fruit  badly  damaged. 

Merced  — Best  soaking  rain  of  the  season  on  Friday,  which  will 
keep  grain  growiDg  for  some  time.  With  a  few  more  such  showers 
grain  may  yet  make  some  kind  of  a  crop. 

Stanislaus.— Crops  and  feed  looking  better.  Heavy  frost.  Fruit 
badly  burned.  Outlook  favorable  for  half  crop  of  grain  or  more  in- 
side canal  district. 

Kern  — Dry  lauds  received  a  Hue  wetting  and  crops  look  well 

Fresno.— Continued  frosts  have  damaged  fruit.  Rain  on  25th 
helped  wheat.   Shearing  begins  this  week. 

Kincs.— Heavy  frosts;  fruit  seriously  damaged.  Light  showers 
helped  grain  a  Utile. 

Tulare.— Rain  benefited  feed  and  grain  ou  irrigated  lands. 
Prunes  not  so  badly  dam  iged  as  anticipated;  apricots  and  peches 
killed.    Prospect  for  grain  more  encouraging 

Sonoma.— Cold  north  winds,  with  heavy  frosts.  Prunes  safe  so 
far,  but  orchardists  claim  that  peaches,  apricots  and  cherries  will 
be  nearly  a  total  failure. 

Napa  — Heavy  frosts.  Apricots  and  peaches  nearly  all  gone. 
Cherries  and  pears  badly  damaged  on  low  lands  and  some  in  shel- 
tered places;  prunes  badly  damaged;  wine  grapes  damaged 
slightly.   Good  grain  and  hay  crop. 

Alameda  — Apricots  and  almonds  nearly  all  destroyed  by  frost. 
Vegetables  will  be  about  two-thirds  of  a  crop. 

Lake  — Almonds,  apricots  and  nearly  all  of  peaches  damaged. 
Ground  is  hard  and  grain  is  suffering.    Plowing  difficult. 

Santa  Cruz  — Heavy  rain  Friday  was  of  great  benefit  to  grow  ing 
grain  and  grass,  which  are  doing  well.  Killing  frosts  during  the 
week.  All  apricots  destroyed ;  peaches  badly  injured,  if  not  alto- 
gether destroyed.  Young  prune  trees  in  bud  and  bloom  earlier  than 
old  trees ;  badly  nipped.   Old  prune  trees  not  materially  damaged. 

San  Benito  —Heavy  frosts  have  done  much  damage.  Rain  on 
Friday  was  of  great  benefit  to  grain  not  already  dead 

Monterey.— Co  d,  with  heavy  north  winds  until  the  rain  of  25th, 
which  has  iusured  a  good  crop  of  hay  and  probably  grain 

San  Luis  Obispo.— Cold  and  frosty.  Som-;  damage  by  wind  to 
crops  and  by  frost  to  fruit  trees.  Rain  helped  crops  some,  but  much 
was  past  recovery.  Rain  badly  needed.  Friday's  rain  improved 
feed,  with  some  hopes  for  light  hay  crop. 

Santa  Barbara  —H^avy  rain,  followed  by  drying  winds. 

Los  Anoei.es  cBassett).— Heavy  rain  One-fourth  of  walnut  crop 
killed  by  frost.  (Duarte)— Cloudy  and  cold,  with  rain  Friday.  Or- 
ange shipments  continue.  (Los  Angeles)  — Light  rain  Friday  did 
little  good,  as  it  was  followed  by  wind.  Hay  and  grain  will  be  very 
light.  Deciduous  fruit  not  hurt.  (Palmdale)— Heavy  rain:  frost 
every  night.  Almonds  all  ruined,  and  most  of  apricots.  (Pomona)— 
Light  rain  Friday.    Deciduous  fruit  hurt  by  frost. 

Ventura.  — No  further  damage  by  frost.  Uuirrlgated  lands  and 
stock  ranges  suffering  for  rain. 

Ohanob- Light  showers,  with  coM  winds  Crops  suffering  for 
rain 

San  Bernardino —Light  rain  helped  grain,  but  more  is  needed, 
or  not  even  hay  will  be  made.    Fruit  damaged. 

Riverside.— Frosts  damaged  deciduous  fruit,  and  also  touched 
orange  blossoms  In  exposed  places.  Friday's  rain  made  p  ospects 
for  hay  better.   Grain  crop  will  be  light. 

San  Diego.— Cool.  Grain  and  feed  growing  slowly.  Fruit  appa- 
rently uninjured. 

Los  Angeles  Summary. —  Frequent  heavy  frosts  injured  fruit 
blossoms.  Almonds,  apricots,  peaches  and  nectarines  killed  in 
localities.  Other  sections  report  buds  badly  damaged,  but  extent 
not  yet  known.    Rain  temporarily  benellciai. 

Eureka  Summary.— Little  damage  reported  from  frosts:  confined 
to  cherry  and  peach  trees.  Grain  and  pasture  conditions  uniformly 
favorable,  although  retarded  somewhat  by  frost  and  north  winds. 


Ventura  Weather  and  Crops. 


To  the  Editor: — Under  the  head  of  "Weather 
and  Crops  "  in  your  issue  of  even  date  you  refer  to  a 
dispatch  from  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce, 
and  to  the  apparent  opinion  of  the  "handler  of  Cali- 
fo  rnia  fruits."  The  cry  of  "Wolf!"  is,  as  usual, 
heralded  Eastward.    I  wish  to  reiterate  your  senti- 


ments ;  he  wilhfind  "  too  much  wolf  "  before  the  end 
of  the  season.  Reports  coming  from  reliable  sources 
— for  instance,  Mr.  Berry  of  Visalia — indicate  a  total 
failure,  and  others  are  coming  in  from  all  the  impor- 
tant fruit  growing  districts.  And  now  come  reports 
from  Santa  Clara  valley  of  disastrous  results  of  the 
freeze  of  apricots  and  other  varieties.  I  can  cite 
orchards  in  this  county  which  are  a  total  loss,  and 
others  decidedly  in  doubt  as  to  the  outcome.  The 
fact  is,  the  apricot  crop  has  been  substantially 
frozen  out,  notwithstanding  to  the  contrary  the 
opinion  of  the  would-be  "handler  of  California 
fruits."  If  he  expects  to  buy  any  cheap  fruit  this 
season,  I  would  suggest  that  he  pass  Ventura  county. 
Coupled  with  the  dry  year,  he  may  get  left  on  the 
bean  proposition,  too.  The  "  wolf "  will  have  close 
picking  on  fruit,  beans  and  barley.  His  "  bark  "  is 
at  the  other  end  of  the  line  this  year. 
Ventura.  N.  B.  Smith. 


Notes  From  the  South. 


The  preliminary  arrangements  for  the  forthcom- 
ing Fruit  Growers'  Convention,  to  be  held  in  this 
section  under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Board  of 
Horticulture,  are  now  well  under  way.  Secretary 
Frank  Wiggins  of  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce has  the  programme  well  in  hand,  and,  while 
not  far  enough  along  to  go  to  the  printer,  it  is  nev- 
ertheless about  complete.  The  list  of  names  includes 
such  prominent  people  as  the  Hon.  Abbot  Kinney, 
Dr.  Powers,  A.  H.  Naftsger,  Hon.  Ellwood  Cooper, 
Philo  Hersey,  Prof.  A.  R.  Sprague  and  others 
equally  conspicuous  in  the  realms  of  horticulture  and 
the  allied  industries.  The  railroads  have  granted  a 
one-and  a-third-fare  during  the  convention.  The  first 
two  days'  session — April  11  and  12 — will  be  held  in 
the  rooms  of  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, and  the  last  two  days — April  13  and  14— in 
Riverside.  Should  there  be  a  strong  demand  for 
meetings  in  other  localities,  adjourned  sessions  may 
be  held  later  elsewhere. 

The  coming  series  of  Farmers'  Institutes  to  be  held 
in  southern  California  will  be  in  session  while  this 
issue  of  the  Rural  Press  is  being  printed.  The  first 
of  the  series  will  hold  forth  at  Westminster,  in 
Orange  county,  on  March  31,  to  be  followed  by  ses- 
sions in  Escondido,  San  Diego  county,  April  1  and  2; 
Compton,  Los  Angeles  county,  April  4;  and  Chino, 
San  Bernardino  county,  April  5.  The  Institute 
movement  is  now  well  established  hereabouts,  and 
each  and  every  session  draws  good  attendance.  The 
University  Agricultural  College  will  be  well  repre- 
sented at  each  session. 

On  May  5  and  6  the  spring  meeting  of  the  South- 
ern California  Pomological  Society  will  take  place  in 
Orange.  This  is  now  the  oldest  society  of  fruit 
growers  in  the  State,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of 
the  best.  Its  educational  influence  during  the  past 
fifteen  years  has  been  most  pronounced.  The  meet- 
ings have  always  been  well  attended,  and  the  coming 
one  will  be  no  exception  to  the  rule.  A  strong  local 
committee  is  already  in  the  field  doing  missionary 
labor.  Orange  county  hospitality,  Orange  county 
hustle  and  Orange  county  brains  can  be  depended  on 
to  get  up  a  rousing  feast  for  the  mind  and  a  generous 
flow  of  soul.  Of  course  you  will  be  there,  if  within 
reaching  distance. 

So  far  the  effort  inaugurated  a  few  weeks  ago  to 
secure  a  reduction  in  present  freight  rates  on 
oranges  and  lemons  has  not  been  prolific  of  results. 
As  was  anticipated,  the  railroads  move  slowly  in 
such  matters,  if  at  all.  The  reason  is  obvious.  The 
Western  Traffic  Association  must  first  be  consulted, 
and  unless  the  local  interests  are  favorable  to  such 
action,  but  little  progress  is  possible.  Besides, 
Pres.  Ripley  of  the  Santa  Fe  is  reported  to  have 
given  a  negative  reply  to  a  similar  request  coming 
from  San  Diego.  It  is  indeed,  after  all,  an  open 
question  if  an  emergency  rate  or  a  temporary  reduc- 
tion would  afford  the  much  desired  relief.  It  seems 
to  me  it  would  only  result  in  an  immense  volume  of 
fruit  going  forward,  with  the  usual  results  of 
glutted  markets  and  low  prices.  To  meet  foreign 
competition  in  the  New  York  and  other  Atlantic 
coast  markets  the  reduction  would  have  to  be  con- 
siderable— so  much  that  the  transportation  com- 
panies would  not  consider  it  at  all.  Much  of  the  de- 
moralization of  the  market  is  due  to  other  causes 
than  excessive  freight  rates,  though  a  permanent 
reduction  would  undoubtedly  do  much  to  relieve  the 
present  conjestion.  In  spite  of  these  drawbacks, 
however,  fancy  fruit  is  going  forward  in  fair  quanti- 
ties.   Lemons  rule  steady  for  choice  fruit. 

Rain  ?  That  is  rather  a  troublesome  interrogation 
just  at  present.  For  a  dry  season  it  could  have 
been  worse  with  less  rainfall,  but,  like  Mercutio's 
wound,  "it  will  do."  During  the  past  fortnight 
about  half  an  inch  has  fallen;  but  these  intermittent 
showers  have  invariably  beeu  followed  by  cold  and 
drying  winds.  The  consequence  has  been  a  total 
absence  of  "growing  weather."  Beet  and  field 
planting  generally  has  been  sadly  neglected;  hay 
stocks  are  light,  with  no  anxious  sellers,  and  prices 
going  up;  grazing  is  very  scaut,  and  the  outlook  not 
inviting.  In  addition,  the  cold  weather  experienced 
has  been  unprecedented  in  its  duration,  and  orchard 
crops  have  also  suffered  in  a  corresponding  degree. 
Mark  Twain  somewhere  has  said  that   "a  lean 
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pantry  makes  a  tedious  Sunday."  So  also  does  a 
season  of  scant  rainfall  make  a  tedious  summer. 

What  T.  H.  B.  Cbamblin  has  accomplished  for  the 
orange  growers,  in  perfecting  their  organizations  of 
exchanges,  Prof.  A.  R.  Sprague  is  gradually  bring- 
ing about  for  the  growers  of  deciduous  fruits.  Up 
to  the  present  he  has  visited  every  deciduous  fruit 
producing  section  in  each  county,  with  the  single 
exception  of  San  Diego  county.  On  the  whole,  re- 
sults have  been  gratifying.  Some  twenty  corpora- 
tions have  been  formed,  each  with  a  capital  stock 
varying  from  a  few  thousand  dollars  and  upwards. 
Of  this  capitalization  a  sufficient  sum  will  be  called 
in  to  place  each  organization  on  a  strong  basis.  The 
matter  of  a  head  or  central  exchange  is  now  well 
under  way,  with  headquarters  in  Los  Angeles.  This 
whole  movement  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  see  the  growers  keenly  alive  to  its 
importance.  As  a  result,  there  is  being  evinced  a 
unity  of  action  and  a  continuity  of  purpose  that  in- 
sures success.  Not  only  is  co-operation  essential  in 
the  matter  of  securing  better  prices,  but  much  is  to 
be  done  in  the  way  of  uniform  grading  and  packing, 
in  the  way  of  exploiting  new  markets,  and  present- 
ing our  dried  fruits  in  pleasing  and  economic  pack- 
ages. If  "  the  way  to  a  man's  heart  is  through  his 
stomach,"  then  the  way  to  reach  the  Eastern  con- 
sumer of  California  dried  fruit  is  first  to  please  the 
eye  and  then  the  stomach.  This  having  once  been 
accomplished,  other  things  being  equal,  rest  assured 
a  regular  customer  has  been  secured.  Neat  and 
pleasing  packages,  a  uniform  standard  of  excellence, 
systematic  methods  in  pushing  out  for  trade,  are  a 
few  factors  to  be  observed  in  augmenting  the  mar- 
kets for  a  constantly  growing  supply  of  orchard 
products.  Brain,  brawn  and  bank  are  the  trium- 
verate  to  accomplish  magnificent  results  even  in  a 
dry  season;  let's  have  a  goodly  supply  of  all  three. 

With  the  advent  of  increased  production  and 
keener  competition,  our  agriculture  and  horticulture 
is  becoming  more  diversified  as  the  seasons  roll 
round.  The  latest  evidence  of  this  fact  has  been 
the  establishment  of  a  rabbit-breeding  farm  on  the 
outskirts  of  South  Pasadena.  Here  the  nucleus  of  a 
somewhat  pretentious  farm  has  been  started,  con- 
sisting of  about  600  bonnies  of  the  best  varieties  and 
strains.  They  will  be  bred  for  their  skins,  for  cours- 
ing purposes — a  sport  that  has  become  quite  popular 
in  this  country,  and  for  pet  stock.  The  idea  of 
breeding  rabbits  must  strike  a  Fresno  farmer  as 
the  height  of  folly.  Verily,  "  there  are  more  things 
in  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio,  than  are  dreamt  of  in 
your  philosophy."  Henry  W.  Kruckeberg. 

Los  Angeles,  March  29th,  1898. 
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CALIFORNIA. 
Alameda. 

Altamont  Notes. — The  north  wind  is  blowing  here  at  the 
rate  of  100  miles  an  hour.  The  grain  is  nearly  all  blown 
away.  The  feathers  have  been  blown  from  all  the  chickens, 
and  even  the  hills  are  crowded  toward  the  south.  *  *  * 
One  hundred  head  of  horses  passed  through  here  to-day  going 
to  Livermore  valley  for  pasturage.  The  horses  are  from  the 
vicinity  of  Tracy.  There  is  no  feed  and  no  crops  on  the  west 
side,  and  cattle  and  horses  have  to  be  sent  away  to  keep 
them  from  starving.  *  *  *  Quite  a  number  of  stock  buyers 
have  been  around  Altamont  trying  to  buy  stock  cattle  at  hard- 
time  prices.  But  the  farmers  have  not  given  up  all  hope  yet 
and  refuse  to  sell.— Livermore  Herald, 
Butte. 

Gridley  Cannery.— Although  the  damage  by  frost  has  been 
very  severe,  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  will  be  abundant 
fruit  to  run  the  Gridley  cannery.  Orchardists  say  that, 
while  some  varieties  of  peaches  have  been  hit  hard,  and  prac- 
tically annihilated,  there  will  remain  enough  to  supply  our 
cannery  for  a  full-handed  run  during  the  season.  A  full  crop 
would  mean  more  fruit  than  ten  canneries  could  take  care 
of.— Gridley  Herald. 

Colusa. 

Will  S.  Green  of  the  Colusa  Sun  says  that  ohe  Sacramento 
valley  has  had  but  one  full  crop— 1880— in  fifty  years.  Mr. 
Green  has  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  and  money  in  an  effort 
to  get  Colusa  and  Glenn  county  farmers  interested  in  a  plan 
for  utilizing  the  water  of  the  Sacramento  river  for  irrigation. 
His  pet  notion — and  it's  a  good,  sound,  sensible  one — is  to  use 
a  barge,  on  which  shall  be  placed  a  huge  pumping  plant. 
Prom  this  it  is  proposed  to  distribute  water  over  the  adjoin- 
ing lands,  the  barge  moving  up  and  down  the  river  as  differ- 
ent sections  required  irrigating.  He  very  aptly  and  truth- 
fully says :  "The  cost  of  water  compared  with  its  benefits  is 
so  infinitesimal  that  it  is  not  worth  taking  into  account.  A 
pumping  plant  company  can  grow  rich  putting  water  on  land 
aloDg  the  river  10  inches  deep  at  11.50  an  acre."— Gridley 
Herald. 

Contra  Costa. 

Excepting  the  hillside  orchards,  the  damage  by  frost  has 
been  general  and  very  severe,  although  its  extent  cannot  yet 
be  ascertained.  The  apricot  and  the  almond  crop,  however, 
will  be  the  principal  sufferers.  It  seems  to  be  the  same  old 
story  that  has  been  repeated  year  after  year  with  only  an 
occasional  exception— of  betting  against  nature  and  giving 
heavy  odds  and  loosing.  And  as  J.  D.  Smith  expressed  it  the 
other  day,  it  only  differs  from  play  ing  the  races  in  that  the 
man  who  plays  the  races  loses  his  reputation  as  well  as  his 
money.  The  time  must  come,  and  the  sooner  the  better,  when 
the  fruit  trees  in  this  valley  shall  give  way  to  safer  if  not 
more  profitable  lines  of  agriculture.  We  are  so  situated 
geographically  that  fruit  is  in  almost  inevitable  peril  from 
frost  during  the  early  spring,  and  what  the  frost  leaves,  the 
ccdlin  moth  gets  away  with.  We  hope  to  see  the  day  when 
the  alluring  but  deceptive  fruit  trees  are  removed  from  our 
valley  ranches,  and  the  lands  sown  to  sugar  beets  and  grain 
and  devoted  to  stock  raising  and  dairying— purposes  to  which 
they  are  far  better  adapted. — Danville  Sentinel. 

Fresno. 

The  shipments  of  live  stock  from  this  station  during  the 
past  year  were  as  follows  :  Hogs,  50  carloads ;  sheep.  7 ;  cattle, 
12;  total,  75.  The  live  stock  industry  has  waned  for  several 
years  past,  owing  to  low  prices,  and  now  that  prices  have 
gone  up  so  as  to  make  it  profitable  to  raise  stock  along  the 


foothills  of  this  county,  the  producer  is  confronted  with  a 
scarcity  of  feed  which  threatens  to  decimate  the  herds. — 
Sanger  Herald. 

Los  Angeles. 

Citrus  Fruits  and  Freight  Rates. — The  deplorable  condi- 
tion of  the  citrus-fruit  industry,  as  a  result  of  the  combina- 
tion and  discrimination  of  the  Santa  Fe  and  Southern  Pacific 
Railroads,  is  commented  upon  by  one  of  the  heaviest  shippers 
of  this  section.  He  is  one  of  a  committee  appointed  to  confer 
with  the  railroads  in  the  effort  to  obtain  a  reduction,  and 
therefore  withholds  his  name.  He  says:  "Take  the  lemon 
situation  here  and  elsewhere  in  southern  California,  and  it  is 
desperate  indeed.  Since  November  1st  at  least  100  carloads 
of  fine  lemons  have  gone  to  waste  in  this  section  alone,  simply 
because  the  growers  did  not  dare  take  the  risk  of  excessive 
rates  to  the  East,  guaranteeing  the  railroad  company  against 
loss,  while  pocketing  all  losses  themselves.  The  margin  of 
possible  profit  was  too  small  to  face  this  risk.  If  the  railroads 
would  share  part  of  the  risk,  it  would  be  different.— -Los  An- 
geles Times. 

Fruit  Cannery  Talk. — There  is  on  at  Downey  City  a  fruit.- 
cannery  agitation,  and  in  connection  with  it  some  talk  of  of- 
fering a  bonus.  To  this  the  Champion  does  not  assent.  It 
says:  "When  the  Champion  a  few  years  ago  advocated  the 
establishment  of  a  creamery  in  this  place  the  outlook  for  the 
business  was  not  as  favorable  as  the  present  outlook  for  can- 
ning fruit  and  vegetables.  The  creamery  business  from  a 
small  beginning  has  proved  a  successful  and  most  fortunate 
enterprise  for  the  people  of  this  vicinity.  The  fruit  and  vege- 
table canning  industry  can  be  made  just  as  profitable  here. 
The  people  of  this  town  wisely  refused  to  give  a  subsidy  to 
get  a  creamery  started.  The  original  proprietors  of  the 
Downey  Creamery  had  the  money  they  put  into  the  business 
at  stake  and  energetically  went  to  work  to  make  the  industry 
a  success.  The  business  has  so  increased  that  others  have 
engaged  in  similar  enterprises.  The  canning  business  offers 
just  such  favorable  inducements  to  the  experienced  fruit 
canner  who  has  the  means  to  commence  in  a  small  way." 
Monterey. 

Heavy  Irrigation  Work.— As  the  water  in  the  Salinas 
river  has  failed  to  flow  into  the  ditches  in  sufficient  quanti- 
ties to  be  of  much  use,  the  Spreckels  Company  decided,  after 
investigating,  that  there  is  plenty  of  water  in  the  river  bed 
flowing  under  the  sand.  With  this  idea  uppermost,  they  are 
now  putting  in  a  large  pumping  plant,  expecting  to  grow  a 
crop  of  beets  by  irrigation  this  season.  For  this  purpose  a 
well  100  feet  long,  25  feet  wide  and  30  feet  deep  is  being  exca- 
vated just  below  the  bridge  and  within  60  feet  of  the  river. 
Piling,  to  be  lined  with  grooved  boards,  is  being  driven  on 
each  side  of  the  well  40  feet  into  the  ground.  It  is  hoped  that 
sufficient  water  will  flow  into  this  well  from  the  underground 
current  of  the  river  to  supply  three  large  centrifugal  pumps 
of  21,000  gallons  per  minute.  The  pumps  are  to  be  driven  by 
three  large  engines  supplied  with  steam  by  eight  boilers. 
The  entire  cost  of  the  plant  will  be  between  $40,000  and  $50,- 
000.— Salinas  Index. 

Orange. 

E.  H.  McPherson  of  McPherson,  Orange  county,  was  in  the 
city  recently  making  arrangements  to  take  about  700  head  of 
horses  to  the  mountain  meadows  of  Inyo  county  for  pasturage 
the  coming  summer.  In  view  of  the  shortage  of  feed  and  the 
lack  of  farm  work,  owing  to  the  drouth,  farmers  will  drive 
their  surplus  horses  to  the  ranges  for  the  summer.  Mr. 
McPherson  has  already  made  arrangements  for  pasturing 
about  300  horses  from  the  San  Joaquin  ranch  in  Orange 
county,  and  he  expects  to  secure  as  many  more  from  this 
county.  They  will  either  be  driven  all  the  way  to  Inyo 
county  or  shipped  to  Mojave  by  rail  and  driven  thence  across 
the  desert  to  the  mountains. — Times. 

Dry  Season  and  Beet  Culture. — The  dry  spell  will  have 
its  good  effects  with  a  large  number  of  beet  raisers,  who  will 
this  year  devote  more  time  to  the  cultivation  of  their  land 
for  beet  raising,  which  is  highly  essential  in  this  industry. 
In  former  3'ears  the  rainfall  has  been  of  such  volume  as  not  to 
compel  the  beet  raiser  to  till  the  soil  as  thoroughly  as  he 
would  otherwise  do  to  produce  a  crop,  while  this  season  will 
afford  ample  opportunity  for  the  pulverizing  of  the  soil.  How- 
ever, the  area  set  to  beets  this  year  will  not  be  large,  but 
those  maturing  will  no  doubt  be  of  rich  quality,  should  a  few 
April  showers  intervene,  which  is  not  at  all  unlikely. — Ana- 
heim Gazette. 

Lots  of  Fruit  Left. — Despite  the  reports  of  the  disastrous 
effects  of  the  recent  frosts,  all  the  fruit  is  not  killed.  A.  E. 
Stickland,  W.  B.  Shepherd,  R.  H.  Rhodes,  H.  P.  Austin, 
Frank  Buck  and  otners  in  Pleasants  valley  report  little  dam- 
age except  to  apricots,  and  these  named  will  have  more  'cots 
than  they  had  last  year.  The  Rippey  place,  west  of  town,  is 
not  hurt  much.  G.  W.  Hinkley,  at  Sky  High,  was  hardly 
hurt  at  all.  Henry  Brinck's  orchard  Was  not  nearly  so  badly 
damaged  as  at  first  reported,  and  it  is  now  believed  that  in  a 
great  many  orchards  there  will  be  fair  crops  of  pears  and 
plums,  plenty  of  Tragedy  prunes  and  some  peaches.  The 
upper  Sackett  place  is  scarcely  hurt  at  all.  George  Worth 
reports  plenty  of  fruit,  even  apricots,  and  all  the  highland 
orchards  are  all  right.  J.  E.  Sackett  has  made  a  careful 
examination  of  the  orchards  west  of  town,  and  he  says  that 
the  loss  is  not  as  heavy  as  generally  believed.  In  some  of 
them  there  is  a  second  bloom  of  apricots  that  may  mature, 
and  many  of  them  will  have  a  fair  crop  of  peaches.  There 
will  also  be  plenty  of  plums  and  pears,  and  quite  a  number  of 
orchards  show  plenty  of  apricots. — Winters  Express. 

San  Bernardino. 

Southern  Beet  Notes. — In  an  interview  yesterday  with 
Mr.  Ruopp,  agricultural  superintendent  of  the  factory,  he 
told  us  that  there  were  planted  up  to  last  Saturday  on  the 
Chino  ranch  750  acres ;  at  Anaheim  1370  acres,  and  at  Florence 
109J — a  total  of  3210  acres  tributary  to  this  factory.  Last 
year  at  this  date  there  were  2086  acres  planted,  including 
Hueneme,  which  was  then  tributary  to  this  factory.  The 
planting  is  therefore  much  further  advanced  than  it  was  one 
year  ago.  But  twenty  acres  have  yet  been  replanted.  Thin- 
ning is  just  ready  to  commence.  At  Anaheim  there  are  155 
acres  ready  to  thin,  at  Florence  75,  and  on  the  Chino  ranch 
one  or  two  fields.  There  have  been  plowed  for  beets  to  date 
at  Chino  4200  acres,  at  Anaheim  2700,  and  Florence  2000  acres. 
Mr.  Ruopp  says  that  unless  we  have  an  inch  or  more  of  rain 
he  expects  no  crop  from  Anaheim.  Florence  is  in  a  better 
condition  to  withstand  drought.  He  takes  a  more  encourag- 
ing view  of  the  conditions  at  Chino.  He  says  that  this  ranch 
is  better  suited  to  withstand  drought  than  any  of  the  beet- 
growing  sections.  If  we  shall  yet  get  some  spring  showers 
there  will  be  but  a  small  acreage  under  contract  not  planted; 
though  of  course  the  yield  must  be  expected  to  be  light  on 
some  of  the  land.  He  advises  the  farmers  to  continue  work- 
ing the  soil  and  keep  it  thoroughly  pulverized,  so  that  it  will 
retain  all  the  moisture  there  is  and  absorb  what  may  yet 
fall. — Chino  Champion,  March  25th. 

Weather  Talk. — For  the  past  nine  years  the  average  rain- 
fall, after  the  first  day  of  April,  was  1.00  inches.  For  the 
nine  years  previous  to  that,  the  rainfall  averaged  3.45  inches. 
For  the  previous  period  of  nine  years,  the  rainfall  averaged 
.93  inches.  The  second  period  of  nine  years  above  referred  to 
contained  the  phenomenal  rainfall  of  5.04  inches  for  April, 
May  and  June,  in  1880,  and  the  still  greater  phenomenon  of 
9  44  inches  for  a  like  period  in  1884.  The  rainfall  for  the 
months  of  April,  May  and  Juno  of  1897  was  .77  inches;  for 
1896,  1.21;  1895,  1.94;  1894,  .89;  1893,  .'36;  1892,  .13.  From  I 
these  figures  it  would  seem  as  if  an  inch  or  two  is  all  wo  can 


reasonably  hope  for  the  balance  of  the  season.  Yet  there 
have  been  nine  seasons  since  1871  when  we  had  over  2  inches, 
and  two  seasons  when  we  have  exceeded  5  inches,  and  one 
season  when  we  exceeded  9  inches  after  April  1.  There  is 
but  cold  comfort  in  this,  however.  Id  the  last  ten  years  the 
nroportional  rainfall  of  the  season  that  fell  after  April  1  was  : 
1889,  1-11;  '90,  1-30;  '91,  Ys  ;  '92,  1-100;  '93,  1-64;  '94,  1-11;  '95, 
1-11 ;  '96,  1-7;  '97,  1-28.  As  our  rainfall  this  season  up  to  date 
only  amounts  to  7  63  inches,  it  will  be  readily  gathered  that 
showers  to  the  amount  of  about  1  inch  is  rather  above  an 
average  of  the  above  years.  There  is  no  use  in  getting  ex- 
cited or  scared  over  the  outlook.  We  are  better  prepared  to 
stand  a  dry  year  than  we  were  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago. 
We  know  better  how  to  conserve  the  moisture  we  have  in 
the  ground.  We  know  better  how  to  economize  in  the  use  of 
water.  We  are  not  going  to  "  dry  out,"  even  if  we  get  no 
rain  from  now  to  next  October  or  November.  We  will  be 
able  to  pull  our  orchards  through  in  fairly  good  shape.  If  the 
deciduous  trees  have  any  sound  blossoms  or  fruit  on  now,  it 
will  mature  anyway.  The  worst  possible  evil  will  be  a  lack 
of  fruit  on  the  orange  trees  next  season,  that's  all.— Redlands 
Citrograph. 

San  Joaquin. 

Road  Making  on  Tule  Lands. — A  Stockton  engineer 
named  Fisher  is  making  an  experiment  the  result  of  which 
will  be  of  interest  to  all  the  tule  land  regions.  If  the  experi- 
ment is  successful,  he  will  build  a  roadway  across  the  tule 
lands  between  Stockton  and  the  Contra  Costa  hills.  His  plan 
is  to  make  an  earth  embankment  of  fascines  laid  over  the 
soft,  muddy  tule  ground.  He  has  just  finished  putting  on  two 
more  barges  of  sand  on  the  experimental  piece  made  several 
weeks  ago,  and  he  says  it  stands  the  pressure  so  perfectly 
that  he  no  longer  has  doubts  of  the  success  of  the  experi- 
ment.—Rio  Vista  News. 

Santa  Clara. 

It  is  yet  too  early  to  say  to  what  extent  the  fruit  crop  has 
been  damaged  by  frost.  Every  year  there  is  talk  about  the 
crops  being  ruined,  and  each  year  these  reports  prove  to  be 
canards,  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent,  and  the  same  may  be 
true  this  year  of  apricots  and  peaches,  which  are  now  reported 
to  be  badly  damaged.  Last  year,  for  instance,  even  so  late  as 
May  1st,  the  report  was  current  that  the  prune  crop  was 
badly  damaged  by  frost,  and  it  was  estimated  by  good  judges 
that  the  pack  would  not  be  heavier  than  that  of  1896.  Never- 
theless the  shipments  of  dried  prunes  of  pack  of  1897  up  to  last 
Saturday  night  amounted  to  54,053,900  pounds,  with  between 
4,000,000  and  6,000,000  pounds  yet  to  go  forward,  against  a 
total  for  1890  of  38,005,340  pounds.  This  shows  how  little  evi- 
dence can  be  placed  in  estimates  of  damage,  as  a  rule,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  this  season  may  be  no  exception  to  the  rule,  and 
that,  despite  reports  to  the  contrary,  there  will  yet  be  good 
crops  of  all  varieties  of  fruit. — San  Jose  Mercury,  March  29th. 

Crop  Prospects.— The  situation  as  summed  up  by  observers 
who  are  entitled  to  confidence  from  their  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  is  about  as  follows :  The  apricot  crop  is  virtually  a 
total  loss.  The  frost  has  killed  the  young  fruit.  Early  peaches 
are  about  two-thirds  gone.  Later  varieties  are  all  right. 
Black  cherries  are  badly  damaged ;  the  white  ones  are  in  bet- 
ter condition,  not  many  of  them  being  out  yet.  Almonds  are 
in  a  very  bad  way  and  practically  used  up.  Japanese  and 
other  varieties  of  plums  are  considerably  damaged,  being  in 
about  the  same  condition  as  the  black  cherries.  Our  main 
crop,  prunes,  are  in  fair  condition  in  this  valley,  but  farther 
south  in  the  Hollister  district  they  have  been  badly  damaged. 
The  remaining  question  is  how  far  the  existing  status  maybe 
modified  by  more  favorable  weather,  which  now  seems  to  be 
at  hand.  We  realize  that  farmers  are  much  given  to  taking 
the  worst  view  of  crop  prospects.  It  is  also  true  that  the 
above  statements  were  made  just  before  the  change  in  the 
weather  and  when  no  such  change  was  in  sight.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  a  week  hence  we  will  have  more  favorable  re- 
ports on  all  sides.  Even  on  this  presentation,  it  appears  that 
the  crop  on  which  this  valley  relies  more  than  any  other  for 
its  prosperity,  is  in  reasonably  good  condition,  and  may  prove 
in  still  better  case  with  rain  and  weather. — San  Jose  Herald, 
March  25th. 

Santa  Cruz. 

Pajaro  Valley  Fruit  Notes. — The  heavy  frosts  have  set 
back  the  strawberry  crop  from  two  to  three  weeks.  *  *  * 
Peach-tree  borer  is  a  more  serious  pest  than  San  Jose  scale  in 
Santa  Clara  county.  *  *  *  Five  hundred  and  fifty  tons — 
over  1,100,000  pounds — more  of  apples  than  of  any  other  green 
fruit  has  been  shipped  from  San  Jose  since  last  July.  The 
total  apple  shipments  from  San  Jose  for  the  season,  up  to 
March  12th,  reached  9,462,220  pounds — over  4731  tons,  or  nearly 
320  carloads.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  cars,  this  fruit  was 
sent  from  Pajaro  valley  and  shipped  from  Watsonville.  It  is 
not  strange  that  our  growers  feel  that  Watsonville  should  be 
a  terminal  point.  The  fruit  gains  no  credit  by  being  desig- 
nated from  San  Jose. — Pajaronian. 

Sonoma. 

Hard  on  the  Hogs. — Said  a  well  known  Dry  creek  valley 
rancher  Monday  :  "The  fruit  is  not  the  only  thing  damaged 
as  a  result  of  the  frost,  but  the  acorn  crop  as  well  I  fear  is  a 
failure.  The  trees  were  in  full  bloom  at  the  time  of  the  frost 
and  I  have  noticed  since  that  Jack  Frost's  imprint  is  plainly 
visible.  I  would  have  rather  lost  $200  than  the  acorn  crop  off 
my  ranch." — Cloverdale  Reveille. 

Sutter. 

Crop  Outlook.— The  cold  weather,  while  putting  a  "  ragged 
edge"  on  the  grain,  has  not  injured  it  to  speak  of,  aud  all 
over  the  county  the  crops  look  well.  More  rain  is  needed  in 
some  places,  as  the  north  wind  has  had  a  very  drying  effect; 
but  considerable  drouth  can  be  stood  for  several  weeks  yet 
without  material  damage.  In  places  barley  and  wheat  will 
soon  head  out,  and  in  some  fields  the  rank  growth  has  caused 
the  grain  to  lodge  considerably.  The  latest  sown  grain  on 
the  high  land  needs  more  moisture  to  insure  a  crop,  but  the 
rest  is  not  suffering. — Sutter  Farmer,  March  25th. 

Tulare. 

Pruning  and  Frost. — Major  C.  J.  Berry  writes  as  follows 
in  the  Tulare  Register:  "  During  the  period  between  March 
14th  and  19th  there  has  been  very  "anxious"  weather  for  a 
fruit  grower — the  staple  productive  varieties  have  all  been  in 
full  bloom  and  the  extreme  cold  nights  prevailing  must  neces- 
sarily have  caused  any  fruit  grower  great  anxiety.  There 
has  been  a  great  lesson  given  the  fruit  grower  during  this 
trying  cold  weather.  March  14th,  ice  was  made  in  the  ponds 
and  troughs,  temperature  27  degrees;  March  15th,  severe 
frost  but  no  ice;  March  16th,  ditto;  March  17th,  ice  was 
formed  again;  March  18th,  ice  was  formed  hard,  temperature 
25  degrees;  March  19th,  no  ice,  but  temperature  was  27  de- 
grees at  4  a.  m.  Out  of  this  severe  trial  came  many  fruit 
growers  wounded  unto  death.  The  writer  presents  himself 
before  you  with  a  splendid  crop  of  fruit,  uninjured  materially 
by  the  severe  cold  weather  prevailing  this  week.  Now  for 
the  cause  of  my  '  luck.'  It  has  been  a  very  dry  season.  I 
began  to  cultivate  two  months  ago  and  I  expect  to  keep  it  up 
all  this  season.  I  did  not  de-vitallize  my  trees  by  cutting 
their  heads  off  in  the  winter.  I  never  do  the  top  pruning 
until  the  cold  weather  is  surely  over — along  in  May — so  to 
sum  up  the  case  I  fed  my  tree3  with  cultivation,  the  next 
best  thing  to  rain,  and  did  not  undo  their  efforts  to  treat  me 
with  a  crop  by  cutting  their  heads  off.'' 

Gov.  Budd  has  appointed  Adjutant  General  A.  W. 
Barrett  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture, vice  Richard  Gird,  term  expired. 
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CEREAL  CROPS. 

Cereals  in  Southern  California. 

Olia  L.  Livesey,  of  Fairmont,  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Cultivator  holds  that  California  has  more  and  better 
facilities  for  raising  grain  than  any  other  section  of 
this  great  country.  Its  mild  winters  allow  contin- 
uous work  through  those  months  which,  in  most 
other  States,  are  spent  chiefly  in  trying  to  keep 
comfortably  warm.  Its  dry  summers  enable  the 
farmer  to  harvest  and  ship  the  crop  without  any 
shelter  or  regard  to  weather.  The  interior  valleys 
grow  wheat  that  is  whiter,  brighter  and  thinner 
skinned  than  any  raised  elsewhere. 

Long  Working  Season. — Nowhere  in  the  world  can 
one  man  with  his  team  work  as  many  acres  as  can 
be  worked  here  in  southern  California.  Seeding  can 
be  begun  about  October  1st — winter  plowing  and 
seeding  begins  usually  about  December  1st,  then 
comes  the  summer  fallowing.  Soon  after  this  is 
done,  mowing  begins,  and  by  the  time  the  hay  is  in 
the  barn  or  is  baled,  it  is  time  to  start  the  harvester, 
and  if  the  ranch  is  not  near  the  railroad,  by  the  time 
the  grain  is  hauled  and  shipped,  it  will  be  well  if 
there  are  two  weeks  left  in  September  for  our  rancher 
to  spend  with  his  family  at  the  seashore. 

A  sufficient  rainfall  every  season,  and  a  fair  price 
for  the  product,  would  make  wheat  raising  in  Califor- 
nia a  most  attractive  industry — but  such  a  dead-sure 
thing  does  not  often  fall  to  the  lot  of  those  who 
wrestle  with  nature.  They  must  take  it  as  it  comes 
and  make  the  best  of  it.  in  this  great  and  import- 
ant industry,  the  question  now  is,  how  can  it  be 
conducted  so  as  to  return  a  reasonable  income  for 
the  capital  invested  and  the  labor  expended  ? 

Best  Methods. — I  have  been  asked  to  give  some 
results  of  experience  and  observations,  and  outline 
the  best  method  of  raising  wheat.  It  does  not  often 
fall  to  our  lot  to  do  things  just  as  we  would  like  to 
do  them.  We  cannot  control  all  the  surrounding 
circumstances  and  often  the  very  best  we  can  do  is 
far  away  from  the  ideal  plan  upon  which  we  want  to 
work.  The  conditions  with  which  I  am  familiar  and 
of  which  I  will  speak  for  a  few  moments  are  such  as 
exist  in  the  extreme  west  end  of  Antelope  valley, 
Newhall  valley,  San  Fernando  valley  and  the  vicinity 
of  Banning  and  Beaumont. 

In  these  valleys'we  have  level  land  and  a  soil  of 
sandy  loam,  composed  mostly  of  decomposed  granite, 
and  easy  to  work.  We  have  a  rainfall  of  from  12  to 
20  inches  and  no  irrigation  for  grain.  Under  these 
conditions  the  best  results  can  be  obtained  by  having 
a  third  of  the  ranch  summer  fallowed  ready  to  seed 
early  in  the  fall — a  third  to  be  plowed  and  seeded 
after  the  first  rain  and  the  remaining  third  to  be 
summer  fallowed  for  the  next  season. 

A  Gamble. — If  you  want  to  put  in  the  utmost  acre- 
age and  are  willing  to  "gamble  "  some,  you  can  have 
a  quarter  of  the  ranch  in  dry  plowing  (on  last 
winter's  wet  plowing,)  a  quarter  in  summer  fallow 
to  seed,  a  quarter  for  wet  plowing  and  the  remaining 
quarter  to  summer  fallow  for  next  year. 

The  summer  fallow  can  always  be  relied  on  for  at 
least  a  fair  crop,  usually  it  will  yield,  a  bountiful 
harvest.  The  wet  plowing  will  do  well  in  an  ordinary 
year,  the  dry  plowing  sometimes  a  fine  crop  and 
sometimes  it  makes  only  a  pasture.  For  tools,  I 
believe  the  best  to  use  for  plowing  and  seeding  are 
the  wood  frame  five  or  seven  gang  plow,  8-inch 
shares  and  six  or  eight  animals.  The  plow  to  have 
a  good  rear  seeder  and  a  small  harrow  behind  it. 
The  ground  should  be  plowed  not  less  than  2  inches 
— not  over  3  inches.  In  this  way  the  seed  will  lie  on 
the  solid  ground  in  the  bottom  of  the  furrow  with 
soft  plowed  dirt  for  a  mulch  over  it.  If  it  is  not 
cultivated,  soil  will  dry  out  as  deep  as  it  is  plowed. 
Wheat  will  not  come  up  and  give  a  good  stand  if 
planted  much  over  3  inches  deep.  With  the  seed  on 
the  hard  dirt,  with  3  inches  condition  for  the  reten- 
tion of  moisture  and  full  growth  of  the  grain,  an- 
other harrowing  may  be  beneficial  if  it  can  be  given 
just  at  the  right  time — it  may  be  necessary  if  the 
land  crusts  after  a  rain.  I  would  put  in  a  dry  plow- 
ing, wet  plowing,  and  summer  fallow  this  way.  I 
would  not  use  any  drill  of  any  kind  for  wheat  or 
barley. 

Summer  Fallotv. — Plowing  for  summer  fallow  is  an 
entirely  different  matter.  Put  on  more  stock  on  the 
gangs  or  use  iron  frame  plows  and  run  them  at  least 
6  inches  deep — deeper  if  you  can.  Each  plowing 
should  be  across  the  last,  if  possible,  and  not  in  the 
same  direction.  The  summer  fallow  must  be  deep  and 
kept  clear  of  all  weeds.  It  should  be  harrowed  as 
fast  as  plowed  and  then  gone  over  with  some  large 
weed  cutter  as  often  as  necessary  to  keep  it  clean  of 
weeds.  Cross  plowing  about  4  inches  deep  in  the  late 
spring  is  beneficial.  In  short,  summer  fallow  should 
be  treated  just  like  an  orchard.  As  an  illustration,  I 
would  cite  a  case  within  my  own  knowledge.  In  a 
year  when  most  crops  failed  for  lack  of  rain,  a  strip 
of  wheat  8  feet  wide  was  put  between  rows  of  small 
trees,  where  the  ground  had  been  cultivated  two 
years,  the  trees  being  24  feet  apart.  The  orchard 
contained  300  acres,  making  the  wheat  acreage  100 


acres.  Off  these  strips  the  owner  filled  his  own  barn 
with  loose  hay,  fed  the  horses  on  the  baler  and  had 
over  200  tons  of  baled  hay  to  sell.  I  believe  this  to 
have  been  at  least  eight  times  as  good  as  the  aver- 
age crop  of  winter  sowing  in  this  same  vicinity  that 
year. 

Seed. — Have  good  clean  seed.  In  our  vicinity 
Sonora  and  White  Australian  are  the  best.  Club  is 
apt  to  burn.  Don't  fail  to  bluestone  and  make  it 
strong — at  least  a  pound  to  a  sack.  It  may  not 
always  entirely  prevent  smut,  but  I  never  saw  a 
field  bad  with  smut  that  had  been  thoroughly  blue- 
stoned.  According  to  my  observation,  it  is  better 
not  to  sow  wheat  right  after  a  rain  or  while  the 
ground  is  muddy.  As  to  quantity,  thirty  to  sixty 
pounds  to  the  acre  will  give  the  best  results  with  us. 
Should  be  thick  enough  to  make  a  good  stand — not 
so  thick  as  to  burn. 

Think-  and  Act  Quickly. — No  cast-iron  rules  can  be 
given.  The  successful  farmer  must  be  quick  to  take 
advantage  of  every  chance.  I  have  seen  a  good  crop 
raised  from  a  field  brushed  over  and  harrowed.  The 
previous  crop  had  been  a  failure  and  not  cut  at  all. 
The  shrunk  wheat  was  tested  and  found  to  sprout, 
so  it  was  treated  as  above  and  yielded  a  good  crop 
at  a  small  expense.  One  of  the  most  important 
questions  before  the  wheat  farmer  is,  how  long  can 
this  continual  cropping  of  land  to  the  same  product 
be  continued  ?  On  most  of  this  land  there  can  be  no 
rotation  of  crops — corn  cannot  be  raised,  with  profit. 
In  some  places  barley  can  be  raised,  but  wheat  does 
not  do  well  and  vice  versa.  Summer  fallowing  will 
postpone  the  day  of  reckoning,  but  on  the  sandy 
loam  soil  there  must  soon  come  a  time  when  the 
exhaustion  of  those  elements  required  for  the  wheat 
will  materially  diminish  the  crop  and  make  it  unre- 
munerative.  Who  will  give  us  a  reasonable  remedy  ? 
The  farmer  has  his  share  of  anxiety  and  disappoint- 
ment, but  to  the  man  who  loves  the  bracing  air,  clear 
sbunshine  and  the  bright  blue  heaven's  great  dome 
better  than  frescoed  ceilings — to  him  who  would 
rather  have  his  vision  bounded  by  snow-capped  peaks 
and  lofty  mountains,  whose  sides  are  furrowed  with 
deep  canyons  and  fringed  with  towering  pines,  rather 
than  marble  counters  and  gilded  railings — to  him 
who  can  find  companship,  instruction  and  amusement 
in  good  books  and  broad  thinking — to  him  who  loves 
to  breathe  God's  free  air  and  be  his  own  master — to 
these,  I  say,  the  somewhat  isolated  life  of  the  farmer, 
with  all  its  deprivations,  is  rather  to  be  chosen  than 
the  luxuries  of  the  crowded  city. 


FRUIf  PRESERVATION. 


Yield  and   Cost  of  Dried  Fruits  and 
Prepared  Nuts. 

By  George  H.  Hudson,  Manager  of  the  Niles  Co-operative  Fruit 
Association,  at  the  University  Farmers'  Institute  at  Niles. 

The  fruit  drying  season  of  1897  opened  at  the  plant 
of  the  Niles  Co-operative  Fruit  Association  on  July 
9th  with  the  first  receipts  of  apricots,  and  closed  on 
Sept.  22nd  with  last  receipts  of  late  peaches  (Sal- 
ways).  The  first  peaches  were  received  on  Aug.  2nd; 
first  French  prunes  on  Aug.  10th;  first  Silver  prunes 
on  Aug.  27th.  In  all  there  were  1,042,524  pounds  of 
green  fruit  of  different  varieties  received,  apricots 
heading  the  list  with  551,789  pounds  (of  which  410,- 
651  pounds  were  Royals  and  Blenheims  and  141.138 
were  Moorparks);  followed  by  French  prunes,  296,- 
380  pounds,  then  peaches,  Silver  prunes,  Egg  plums, 
German  prunes,  Fellenbergs,  Robe  de  Sargent, 
Washington  plums  and  Bartlett  pears,  in  quantities 
as  named.  Fruits  were  received  by  the  Association 
from  San  Leandro,  Alvarado,  Decoto,  Centerville, 
Sunol  and  Livermore,  in  addition  to  Niles. 

Canners'  Requirements. — The  canners  this  season 
were  more  particular  than  ever  before  as  to  size  and 
quality  of  fruit — in  'cots,  for  instance,  wanting  a 
Blenheim  not  smaller  than  9  to  the  pound  and  a 
Moorpark  not  smaller  than  7  to  the  pound,  the  rul- 
ing rate  paid  by  them  being  $20  per  ton  for  these 
sizes,  though  I  know  of  one  contract  being  made  for 
Moorparks  as  high  as  $35  per  ton  and  another  as  low 
as  $12.50;  small  'cots  running,  say,  13  or  more  to  the 
pound  only  bringing  $8  to  $10  per  ton  in  the  market, 
and  scarcely  saleable  at  all  under  contract  direct  to 
a  canner. 

Cost  of  Drying. — The  cost  of  drying  on  a  green  ton 
basis  was,  on  account  of  the  higher  price  of  sulphur, 
bags,  insurance  and  some  other  articles  used  in  the 
curing  of  the  different  fruits,  a  trifle  more  than  in 
the  season  of  1896  ;  but  the  cost  per  dried  ton  was 
considerably  more,  this  being  caused  by  a  greater 
shrinkage  in  drying  in  1897  than  in  1896,  the  average 
shrinkage  of  cots,  for  instance,  in  1896  being  5TV(j, 
and  in  1897  5r\j'<r ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  in  the 
case  of  peaches,  prunes,  etc. 

Shrinkage. — The  shrinkage  varies  very  much  in 
fruit  raised  in  different  orchards  sometimes  less  than 
a  mile  apart.  Taking  'cots  again  as  an  example  : 
In  two  cases  the  shrinkage  was  as  high  as  5.9  pounds 
green  to  1  pound  dried  in  'cots  large  in  size  (No.  1), 
grown  in  low,  wet  ground,  and  other  cases,  in  No.  2 
grade 'cots,  but  grown  in  higher  and  drier  ground, 


perhaps,  the  shrinkage  was  only  from  5.2  to  5.3 
pounds  green  to  1  pound  dried.  To  account  for  a 
part  of  this  difference,  however,  the  latter  'cots 
were  sold  in  early  November,  whereas  the  former 
were  not  sold  till  the  middle  of  February. 

Prices  Received. — The  prices  received  for  the  dried 
'cots  were  from  5*c  to  6Jc,  according  to  grade,  in- 
stead of  8£(«  9ic,  as  in  1896,  and  the  average  returns 
from  all  grades  to  the  grower  after  all  drying  ex- 
penses were  deducted  were  about  $15.24  per  green 
ton.  This  is  not  at  all  a  bad  result  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  over  two-thirds  of  the  'cots  received 
were  of  second  grade,  of  a  size  too  small  to  contract 
to  a  canner. 

French  Prune*. — In  French  prunes  many  sales  were 
made  from  this  section  to  San  Jose  at  $19  to  as  high 
$25  per  green  ton,  and  unless  these  driers  had  sold 
early  in  the  season  for  future  delivery,  and  at  high 
rates,  it  is  a  great  mystery  to  me  how  they  came 
out  anywhere  even  on  their  green  fruit  purchases, 
as  the  average  returns  of  all  the  French  prunes 
dried  by  the  association  has  only  netted  the  growers, 
after  all  drying  expenses  were  paid,  some  $8.62  per 
green  ton,  the  average  shrinkage  being  2.87  pounds 
green  to  1  pound  dried.  Of  course,  the  San  Jose 
driers  have  engines  and  all  machinery  for  the 
handling  of  prunes,  which  our  association  has  not, 
I  and  so  can  dry  much  more  cheaply  than  we  can,  but 
not  enough  cheaper  to  make  up  for  any  such  differ- 
ence as  this. 

Here  in  prunes  again  comes  a  wide  difference  in 
shrinkage,  running  from  3.08  to  2.75  pounds  green 
to  one  pound  dried,  and  in  one  case  where  the  prunes 
were  "rubied"  as  low  as  2.46,  whereas  in  San  Jose 
2.25  is  considered  an  extra  large  shrinkage. 

Silver  Prunes. — Silver  prunes  netted  the  growers 
at  the  rate  of  $32  70  per  green  ton,  against  $48  to 
$52  in  1896,  being  sold  at  5}  cents  per  pound  against 
8  cents  in  1896,  though  I  know  of  two  sales  of  small 
lots  being  made  early,  one  at  7J  cents,  the  other  at 
7  cents,  the  same  fruit  being  hard  to  sell  to-day  at 
3J  or  4  cents. 

Pears. — Of  Bartlett  pears  this  year,  much  to  the 
satisfaction  of  every  one  connected  with  the  associa- 
tion, only  two  small  lots  of  inferior  fruit  were  re- 
ceived, the  owner  of  one  lot  coming  out  exactly  even 
and  the  other  4  cents  behind  after  all  drying  ex- 
penses were  paid.  I  am  glad  that  this  is  the  only 
account  of  this  nature  that  I  have  had  to  send  out, 
and  am  inclined  to  congratulate  the  recipient  that  it 
was  no  worse. 

The  cost  of  drying  different  fruits  is  just  about  the 
same  from  one  year  to  another,  it  costing  no  more 
to  raise  and  dry  cots  which  sell  one  year  for  10  cents 
than  those  which  sell  another  year  for  5  cents,  and 
the  same,  of  course,  applies  to  other  fruits.  There 
is  a  big  difference,  however,  in  the  net  returns  to  the 
grower.  I  have  mentioned  particularly  'cots  and 
French  prunes;  the  same  general  remarks  would  ap- 
ply to  peaches,  plums  and  other  varieties  of  prunes. 

Almonds. — Mr.  W.  G.  Read  of  Colusa  operated  on 
the  drier  premises  last  fall  a  hulling  as  well  as  a 
shelling  machine,  the  former  arriving,  however,  too 
late  to  be  of  much  service  for  the  earlier  varieties, 
such  as  Paper  Shell,  Nonpareil,  I  X  L,  etc.,  and 
quitting  too  soon  for  the  Languedocs.  The  sheller, 
however,  did  quite  a  large  business,  some  sixteen 
tons  and  over  of  meats  being  taken  from  the  shell, 
the  work  of  both  huller  and  sheller  being  very  satis- 
factory. In  shelling  almonds  already  hulled,  100 
pounds  of  nuts  would  produce  from  48  to  56  pounds 
of  meats,  according  to  variety,  a  Languedoc  running 
from  48  to  53,  Nonpareil  and  Paper  Shell  from  54  to 
56  pounds. 

Sticktights. — Nuts  with  hulls  on,  or  sticktights,  100 
pounds  produced  from  16 J  pounds  of  meats  in  the 
case  of  a  lot  sent  from  Livermore  of  Drake's  Seed- 
lings, to  22A  pounds  for  a  Languedoc  stick  tight,  the 
average  being  about  20  to  21  pounds  of  meats  to  100 
pounds  of  nuts. 

Broken  Meats. — Of  meats  broken  in  the  shelling 
the  lowest  was  \\%  in  the  case  of  a  hulled  California 
Paper  Shell  to  6%  for  a  hulled  Languedoc  and  in 
sticktights  as  high  as  8|%.  The  percentage  of 
broken  meats  would  depend  largely  upon  the  condi- 
tion of  the  nuts  when  put  through  the  machine. 

Cost  of  Treatment. — Mr.  Read  did  the  work  under 
contract  at  so  much  per  pound  of  meats,  this  year 
the  price  being  2  cents  per  pound  for  a  hulled  nut 
and  3  cents  per  pound  for  a  sticktight,  this  price  in- 
cluding the  picking  out  by  hand  of  all  broken  meats. 

For  hulling  alone  the  charge  was  $15  per  ton,  the 
weight  of  the  hulled  nuts  to  be  taken  after  they  were 
dried. 

Orchard  Yields. — In  closing,  an  interesting  com- 
parison as  to  increase  in  bearing  of  an  orchard  from 
year  to  year  is  shown  in  one  case — a  young  French 
prune  orchard  produced,  in  1895,  10,827  pounds 
green;  in  1896,  21,573  pounds;  in  1897,  45,546 
pounds.  Another  case,  French  prunes  also,  1896, 
4195  pounds;  in  1897,  43,038  pounds.  To  show  even 
bearing  in  the  case  of  an  old  prune  orchard:  In  1894, 
62,165  pounds;  in  1895,  41,831  pounds;  in  1896,  64,432 
pounds;  in  1897,  62,149  pounds.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  Silver  prune  orchard:  In  1894,  24,022  pounds;  in 
1895,  almost  total  failure;  in  1896,  2276  pounds;  in 
1897,  5040  pounds — all  pounds  green  weight. 
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THE  STABLE. 


Form  in  the  Saddle. 

In  California,  usually,  we  have  a  sort  of  a  wild 
Western  way  of  riding  and,  except  in  a  few  in- 
stances, perhaps,  do  not  give  attention  enough  to 
the  correct  thing  in  arraying  ourselves  for  the 
saddle.  It  will  be  well,  then,  to  give  some  attention 
to  saddle  fashions,  so  as  to  be  fully  informed  when 
the  next  good  year  makes  it  possible  to  buy  some 
new  clothes. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Centaur  Equestrian 
Club  of  Chicago  Mr.  Mortimer  Levering,  who  seems 
to  be  a  leader  of  the  400  in  saddledom,  read  a  paper 
on  "Form  in  Equestrian  Dress  and  Equipment," 
which  may  safely  be  taken  as  a  guide  by  all  who  wish 
to  depart  from  cowboy  standards. 

The  Philosophy  of  the  Tiling. — To  be  in  "good 
form,"  whether  on  horseback,  at  the  theater,  at  the 
reception,  at  dinner  or  at  business,  is  an  evidence  of 
good  manners,  a  consideration  of  details,  a  respect 
to  higher  civilization,  the  assurance  of  gentility, 
and,  best  of  all,  a  high  regard  to  one's  associates 
and  a  satisfaction  in  self-respect.  For  a  manor 
woman  to  seek  information  as  to  correct  dress,  suit- 
able appointments  or  proper  equipments  for  any 
function  is  not  at  all  foppishness,  priggishness  or 
ostentation,  as  some  critics  are  disposed  to  venture 
the  assertion.  On  the  other  hand,  the  person  who 
is  indifferent  to  the  "  appearance  of  things  "  is  apt 
to  be  of  a  vulgar  mind  ;  the  sunshine  of  refinement 
has  not  illumined  his  dark,  benighted,  uncivilized 
nature. 

It  is  commonly  said  by  careless,  lazy  people  that 
" clothes  do  not  make  the  man."  That  saying  is  a 
relic  of  backwoodism,  of  pioneerism,  of  times  when 
people  were  content  with  mud  roads  or  blazed  paths 
through  the  forests,  of  illiteracy,  of  a  nature  un- 
shaven, unkempt  and  unwashed.  Such  people  were 
wont  to  ride  equipped  as  Shakespeare  describes  : 
"Hipped  with  an  old  mothy  saddle  and  stirrups  of 
no  kindred."  An  old  saying  by  one  of  the  great 
Greek  philosophers  was:  "A  man's  reception  is 
according  to  his  dress  and  his  dismissal  according  to 
his  sense."  If  we  might  make  a  new  proposition  on 
that  line  it  would  be  :  A  man's  reception  is  accord- 
ing to  his  sense  in  dress  and  his  dismissal  according 
to  his  information.  It  is  not  easy  to  deceive  people 
of  our  time  as  to  what  is  right  and  proper,  and  they 
are  very  often  obliged  to  tolerate  and  excuse  things 
that  shock  their  sense  of  propriety.  My  subject 
deals  particularly  with  what  is  de  rigueur  for  horse- 
back riding. 

No  king  sitting  on  his  throne  can  be  more  an 
object  of  attention  than  is  a  man  or  woman  riding 
on  a  horse.  No  sight  so  keenly  awakens  in  the 
breast  of  the  observer  a  spirit  of  envy  as  when  he 
sees  a  properly  dressed  figure  on  a  well  mannered 
horse.  From  the  conspicuous  position  of  riders  in- 
variably their  dress  and  appointments  are  carefully 
scrutinized  and  criticised.  It  is  not  essential  that 
the  rider's  dress  and  appointments  be  expensive  or 
elaborate,  but  rather  that  every  detail  be  severely 
plain  and  of  utility. 

Classes. — Equestrianship  being  divided  into  several 
classes,  each  particular  one  demands  its  peculiar 
style  or  "form."  These  forms  are  not  the  result  of 
fancy  or  fashion,  but  each  based  upon  a  practical 
requirement  in  the  proper  comfort  and  safety  of  the 
equestrian.  The  principal  classes  to  be  observed 
are  for  park  riding,  cross  country  riding,  high  school 
riding  and  indoor  riding,  business  c:  long  distance 
riding,  and  military  or  parade  riding.  Every  lady 
or  gentleman  who  owns  a  saddle  horse,  or  who  rides 
for  health  or  pleasure,  should  possess  three  riding 
habits  or  suits,  saddles,  bridles,  crop  and  whips, 
according  to  the  different  styles  of  riding  they  may 
wish  to  take  part  in. 

Saddles  and  Bridles.—  Saddles  and  bridles  must 
always  match  in  color  and  be  of  as  nearly  the  same 
shade  as  possiblo.  For  example,  the  one  should  not 
be  light  or  yellow  tan  and  the  other  russet  or  choco- 
late shades!  For  the  park,  riding  academy  or  hunt, 
tan  or  russet  leather  is  indispensable ;  for  high 
school,  white  bridle  and  white  saddle  should  be  used, 
and  for  military  and  parade,  black  is  the  correct 
thing.  The  bridle  should  be  double  throughout,  or 
two  bridles  in  one,  with  a  curb  and  snaffle  bit  or 
plain  bit,  each  controlled  by  a  separate  rein.  The 
metal  used  for  bits,  buckles  and  stirrups  should  be 
of  plain  polished  steel,  all  of  the  same  color.  For 
military  accoutrements,  brass  mountings  are  requi- 
site. Bridles  and  saddles  must  be  free  from  fancy 
buttons,  "  jingle  bobs"  or  stamped  leather. 

Saddles  should  be  provided  with  not  less  than  two 
girths.  Safety  stirrups  and  spring  hooks  for  stir- 
rup straps  will  insure  the  safety  of  the  rider  and 
preclude  the  possibility  of  being  dragged  to  death 
head  downward.  Cinch  girths  are  not  allowed  ex- 
cept on  cowboy  saddles  ;  but,  after  all,  they  are  best, 
and  in  this  one  particular  alone  modern  form  over- 
rules practical  common  sense  and  allows  prejudice 
to  restrain  it  from  adopting  a  more  useful  method 
of  girting  on  a  saddle.    Hooded  or  covered  stirrups 


must  never  be  used  except  for  cavalry  or  driving 
cattle  on  the  plains. 

Ladies  Riding  Astride. — To  the  Centaur  Club  be- 
longs the  distinction  of  introducing  and  making  pop- 
ular the  most  sensible,  safe  and  comfortable  manner 
for  ladies  to  ride — that  of  cross  saddle  riding.  We 
are  told  that  all  the  women  riders  of  the  world  down 
to  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  rode  astride.  At 
that  time  a  sidesaddle  was  made  to  suit  the  conven- 
ience of  a  lady  of  her  court  who  was  a  cripple  and 
could  not  possibly  ride  astride.  It  became  a  fad 
then  to  ride  a  sidesaddle.  But  the  cross  saddle  form 
for  ladies'  riding  is  gaining  great  popularity.  The 
form  of  dress  used  by  your  club  has  been  so  per- 
fectly designed  by  one  of  the  lady  riders  in  your  city 
and  is  so  familiar  to  you  all  that  we  will  simply  say 
it  is  perfect.  No  one  will  deny  that  it  is  altogether 
the  safest  and  most  comfortable  manner  for  a  lady 
to  sit  upon  a  horse,  and  is  less  harmful  to  the  horse's 
back.  Those  people  who  had  any  prejudice  as  to  the 
style  looking  masculine  had  their  minds  disabused  of 
that  notion  when  they  watched  the  superb  exhibi- 
tion of  equestrianship  as  given  by  the  Centaur 
Equestrian  Club  during  the  late  Chicago  Horse 
Show.  Very  few  of  the  spectators  realized  that  the 
lady  members  of  the  club  were  mounted  astride  until 
some  one  familiar  with  the  club  called  special  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  ladies  were  not  riding  on 
the  usual  sidesaddles.  The  comments  were  universal 
that  the  ladies  looked  "  all  right  "  and  that  it  was 
"  the  right  way  to  ride." 

Ladies'  Habits. — The  modern  riding  habit  does  not 
admit  of  very  wide  variation.  The  prescribed  length 
is  just  to  cover  the  bottom  of  the  boots  when  the 
wearer  is  seated  in  the  saddle.  The  prevailing  col- 
ors for  habits  are  black,  dark  blue  and  Lincoln 
green.  Hats  for  ladies  in  all  cases  except  le  haute 
ecole  should  be  a  black  derby,  without  any  veil  or 
ornamentation.  A  black  cord  should  be  attached  to 
the  hat  rim  and  the  shoulder  to  preclude  the  possi- 
bility of  its  blowing  off  on  the  ground.  In  the  high 
school  class,  hats  for  correct  form  must  be  black 
derby  or  high  silk  hat.  A  scarf  of  white  veil  may 
be  tied  around  the  latter  hat.  When  a  veil  is  worn 
to  protect  the  face  or  beautify  a  complexion,  it 
should  go  entirely  around  the  head,  covering  the 
hair,  fitting  tightly  around  the  collar.  Dresses  for 
the  sidesaddle  should  be  made  straight  and  scant  on 
the  left  side,  and  on  the  right  side  made  very  full, 
with  a  decided  bulge,  and  an  open  seam  on  the  under 
side  of  the  right  side  should  be  closed  with  spring 
glove  buttons  hidden  under  a  flap,  so  that  in  the 
event  of  the  rider  being  thrown  or  caught  on  the 
horn  of  the  saddle  when  getting  down  the  seam  will 
rip  open  easily,  freeing  the  rider  at  once.  A  good 
authority  on  the  latest  fashions  in  dress  says  : 

"  Golf  is  responsible  for  the  increasing  gayety  of 
the  latest  made  riding  habits.  Melancholy  black 
cloth  used  to  be  the  choice  of  the  smartly  mounted 
woman,  but  now  she  chooses  her  habit  in  a  warm 
plum  color  or  Robin  Hood  green  or  golden  brown, 
and  into  her  waistcoat  and  necktie  she  contrives  to 
concentrate  a  brave  show  of  stripes  and  buttons. 

"  The  habit  skirt  has  not  varied  by  a  hair's  breadth, 
or  length,  either,  in  the  last  two  or  three  years,  but 
the  coats  for  the  present  have  rather  long  skirts  and 
are  made  to  roll  back  and  reveal  waistcoats  of  con- 
siderable gayety.  These  fasten  with  big  flat  or 
round  bullet  buttons  of  brass  or  silver,  and  as  the 
waistcoat  itself  is  often  either  of  silk  or  satin,  or 
very  thin  tailors'  vesting,  it  may  be  striped  or 
dotted  or  even  figured  to  suit  individual  taste,  and 
some  of  them  are  even  made  with  pockets  that  have 
flaps,  while  full  jabot  of  cream  lace  and  high  satin 
stock  fills  in  above  the  top  vest  button. 

"Such  frivolity  is  only  seen,  however,  in  the  rid- 
ing schools  and  clubs  on  afternoons  and  evenings  of 
drills  and  musical  rides.  Out  of  doors  a  severe 
high  white  linen  collar  is  the  thing,  with  either  a 
bright  cardinal  or  plaid  Ascot  tie  filling  in  below  the 
chin.  In  the  open  air  this  winter  soft  hats  have 
been  steadily  worn  by  riding  women  in  preference 
to  the  top  hat  or  hard  derby,  as  the  pliable  alpine 
hat  has  not  half  the  weight  of  either  of  the  others, 
and  is  at  once  warmer  and  better  ventilated  head- 
gear." 

Ladies  should  wear  riding  boots  instead  of  shoes, 
and  gloves  with  gauntlets.  White  cuffs  should  not 
show,  and  but  an  edge  of  white  collar,  except  when 
a  white  or  red  vest  is  worn. 

Men's  Riding  Suits. — Men  who  ride  regularly  should 
have  three  different  suits,  and  if  they  "  follow  the 
hounds  "  their  wardrobe  should  contain  an  additional 
one  for  that  purpose.  The  entire  equipment  for 
cross  country  riding  differs  essentially,  owing  to  the 
unusual  strain  upon  both  rider  and  horse.  Of  this 
sport  that  most  noted  huntsman  that  lives  in  Eng- 
lish story,  John  Jorricks,  always  proposed  this  toast : 
"Here's  to  fox  hunting,  the  sport  of  kings  and  the 
image  of  war  without  its  guilt  and  with  only  25  per 
cent  of  its  danger." 

Gentlemen  should  wear  for  a  morning  ride  in  the 
park  or  country  resorts  a  brown  whipcord  sack 
coat,  with  waistcoat  and  breeches  of  the  same  mate- 
rial, with  melton  or  boxcloth  leggins  or  jackboots. 
These  should  be  buttoned  with  horn  buttons  on  the 
outside  and  nearly  in  front.  Tight  leggins  with 
straps  and  buckles  are  relegated  to  the  Wild  West. 
Fancy  "  horse  blanket  "  vests  are  but  little  worn.  If 


the  rider  wishes  to  ride  over  muddy  roads  or  for 
business,  full  length  trousers  may  be  worn  made  of 
light  colored  Windsor  cord,  canton  or  corduroy.  If 
top  boots  be  worn,  they  must  have  square  tops. 
Spring  enamel  leather  leggins  may  be  worn  only 
when  riding  an  artillery  horse  hitched  to  a  cannon 
or  caisson. 

For  afternoon  dress  or  park  or  class  riding,  the 
coat  and  waistcoat  must  be  made  of  black  or  very 
dark  blue  diagonal  clay  worsted  or  melton  cloth, 
with  trousers  of  dark  blue  whipcord  or  bedford  cord, 
full  length,  with  military  mohair  braid  1  inch  wide 
down  the  outside  seams,  and  have  rubber  footstraps. 
The  coat  must  invariably  be  a  three-buttoned  cut- 
away. The  skirt  of  coat  must  be  short,  just  long 
enough  to  touch  the  horse's  back  without  resting  on 
the  horse.  All  pockets  must  have  flaps  to  keep  out 
dust  or  rain. 

Among  the  minor  details  requisite  for  the  prop- 
erly appointed  equestrian,  we  may  enumerate  a 
black  derby  hat,  brown  gloves,  black  enamel  leather 
shoes  of  a  substantial  style,  ascot  tie,  crop,  and 
spurs  of  small,  neat  form.  The  best  spurs  are  those 
that  are  attached  to  the  heel  of  the  shoe  by  a  spring 
box  let  into  the  heel.  All  the  spurs  that  buckle  on 
with  leather  straps  are  objectionable  for  the  season 
that  they  interfere  with  the  "set"  of  the  trousers 
over  the  shoes ;  and,  again,  they  resemble  imple- 
ments of  torture.  When  gentlemen  ride  in  the  high 
school  class  they  should  wear  an  evening  dress  suit, 
white  vest  and  white  gloves,  silk  high  hat,  patent 
leather  shoes,  white  saddle  and  white  bridle,  and  a 
small  ivory-handled  whip  is  to  be  used  in  lieu  of 
the  crop. 

TJie  Riding  Horse. — In  conclusion,  I  feel  like  con- 
gratulating the  pleasure  riders  of  this  day  in  the 
marked  improvement  of  the  saddle  horses  used. 
Good  saddle  horses  are  no  longer  freaks,  accidents 
or  a  matter  of  training  ;  they  are  a  pure-bred,  aris- 
tocratic equine  race.  The  old  "skates"  and  long- 
haired bronchos  are  relegated  to  history  with  the 
high-wheeled  sulkey  and  wooden  plow. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


Remedy  for  Chicken  Pests. 


To  the  Editor: — Noticing  in  your  valuable  paper 
of  5th  inst.  an  inquiry  from  E.  W.  Sylvester  for  a 
remedy  for  chigre,  I  will  give  one  which  we 
have  found  good:  Take  three  parts  of  wood  ashes, 
one  part  slaked  lime;  mix  well  and  then  pour  in  a  little 
coal  tar,  and  a  very  little  carbolic  acid.  Mix  well 
when  the  tar  will  become  dry.  Make  a  dust  bath  of 
this  for  your  hens,  and  it  will  effectively  clear  out 
all  insects  including  fleas.  Be  sure  and  do  not  make 
it  too  strong  of  either  tar  or  acid  or  your  fowl  will 
not  use  it. 

For  Roosts  and  Houses. — Take  about  ten  pounds  of 
stone  lime,  pour  over  it  a  quart  of  coal  tar,  thee  add 
water  in  the  usual  way  for  slaking  lime.  Stir  and 
add  water  till  it  is  well  cooked  and  thoroughly  mixed. 
Thin  and  use  with  a  brush  in  the  usual  way  on  walls, 
roosts  and  nests.  Spray  well  the  floor  (after  it  has 
been  thoroughly  cleaned)  with  this  same  mixture 
thinned;  or,  if  more  convenient,  mix  up  a  lot  as  for 
the  bath  and  sprinkle  it  all  over  the  floor,  under 
roosts  and  all.  If  this  is  well  done  occasionally  these 
troublesome  vermin  will  soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 

San  Jose.  Subscriber. 

From  an  old  Subscriber. 

To  the  Editor: — In  answer  to  E.  W.  Sylvester's 
inquiry  for  a  remedy  to  kill  chigre:  We  had  them 
one  year  when  we  lived  in  Stanislaus  county.  My 
daughter  took  a  bucket  of  water  and  put  carbolic 
acid  in  it,  and  washed  her  chicken  house  with  it  with 
a  swab.  We  never  had  any  more  trouble  with  them. 
I  have  taken  the  Rural  Press  ever  since  it  was 
begun  in  1870.  It  is  very  dry  here,  there  will  be 
no  crops  except  we  get  a  good  rain. 

Reedly.  J.  H.  Carpenter. 


Dried  Eggs  for  Alaska. 


P.  M.  Kiely  of  St.  Louis  writes  to  the  Fruitman's 
Guide,  that  St.  Louis  parties  are  now  making  big 
profits  shipping  eggs  to  Alaska.  The  Klondike 
regions  will  soon  be  flooded  with  fresh  eggs  from 
that  market.  The  eggs  will  not  go  out  in  the  usual 
way.  St.  Louis  has  an  egg  desiccating  company, 
where  the  hen  fruit  is  dried  and  reduced  to  a  pow- 
dered condition.  It  is  then  put  up  in  sealed  cans 
and  is  thereafter  safe  for  any  port  in  the  universe, 
being  in  such  shape  and  condition  as  to  be  impervious 
to  either  heat  or  cold.  Hundreds  of  cases  of  eggs 
have  been  so  handled  the  past  few  weeks,  and  every 
steamer  bound  to  the  Klondike  for  months  to  come 
will  have  some  of  this  food  for  the  miners  and  others 
invading  Alaska.  The  profits  to  the  shippers  are 
regarded  as  immense. 

Eggs  are  in  St.  Louis  in  abundance  and  at  prices 
that  pla';e  them  within  the  reach  of  all.  There  is 
really  no  margin  visible  between  St.  Louis  and  any 
Eastern  markets.  The  local  demand  is  heavy  and 
consumes  the  bulk  of  the  current  receipts,  but  the 
receipts  are  not  as  large  as  they  should  be  at  this 
time  of  the  year. 
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THE  STOCK  YARD. 


A  Great  Sale  of  Herefords. 

Rural  readers  will  remember  our  allusions  to  the 
Sunny  Slope  sale  of  Herefords  and  to  the  advertise- 
ment of  the  proprietor,  Mr.  C.  S.  Cross,  Emporia, 
Kansas,  which  appeared  in  our  columns.  The  sale 
was  held  as  announced,  and  was  a  very  significant 
success,  as  the  following  account,  which  we  shall  com- 
pile from  the  Breeders'  Gazette,  clearly  shows: 

J.  World's  Record  for  Herefords. — A  world's  record 
was  made  at  the  Sunny  Slope  sale  of  Herefords,  when 
144  head  of  pure-bred  cattle  were  sold  for  cash  at 
auction  for  an  average  of  $407  each  !  Higher  aver- 
ages were  made  at  many  Shorthorn  sales  during  the 
"  boom "  days  following  the  New  York  Mills  dis- 
persion, and  higher  averages  have  been  made  at  a 
few  Hereford  sales,  but  with  one  exception  none  of 
these  were  made  upon  any  such  number  of  cattle. 
The  exception  was  the  Carwardine  sale  in  England  in 
1884,  when  an  average  of  £125  was  made  upon  183 
head;  but  this  included  Hy  Vaughan's  sensational 
bid — 3800  gs. — on  Lord  Wilton,  the  grand  old  bull 
being  disposed  of  later  for  1000  gs.  Not  only  that, 
but  this  Stocktonbury  sale  was  a  dispersion  of  the 
entire  celebrated  herd.  Had  Mr.  Cross  sent  all  his 
Beau  Real  cows — old  Wild  Tom  and  the  show  herd — 
through  the  ring  lately,  the  Carwardine  average 
would  have  been  buried  fathoms  deep.  At  Mr.  C. 
M.  Culbertson's  Chicago  sale  in  1885  thirty  head  av- 
eraged $505.  At  Mr.  Earl's  sale  at  Kansas  City  in 
1883  thirty-seven  head  averaged  $576.  At  the  great 
S.  W.  Jacobs'  sale  of  146  Shorthorns  at  West  Lib- 
erty, la.,  in  1876,  146  head  averaged  $595.  This  was 
also  a  closing-out  sale,  and,  as  at  Carwardine's,  some 
of  the  top  lots  were,  we  believe,  not  settled  for,  a 
$7000  cow  being  involved  in  this  way.  At  the  B.  B. 
Groom  sale  of  Bates  Shorthorns  in  Kentucky  in  1875 
an  average  of  $573  was  made  on  119  head.  At  New 
York  Mills  110  Shorthorns  averaged  $3471.  That,  of 
course,  is — and  we  trust  ever  will  be— the  world's 
record  for  stupendous  folly  in  cattle  speculations. 
At  Col.  Wm.  S.  King's  Chicago  sale,  in  1873,  seventy- 
nine  Shorthorns  averaged  $1628,  but  this  included  a 
Duke  bull  at  $12,000  that  was  not  settled  for.  It 
thus  appears,  so  far  as  we  have  any  records  or  recol- 
lection, that  Mr.  Cross  holds  the  world's  record  for 
all  breeds,  numbers  considered,  at  auction  outside 
of  absolute  dispersion  sales.  The  top  price  was  the 
highest  ever  made  by  a  Hereford  at  auction  in 
America,  and  the  highest  ever  made  by  a  bull  of  any 
breed  west  of  the  Mississippi  river. 

Imported  Animals  Still  in  Demand. — The  sum  of 
$3000  for  an  imported  two-year-old  bull !  $1500  for  an 
imported  heifer  !  $1000  for  an  imported  bull  calf ! 
An  average  of  $595  for  thirty-seven  head  of  young 
cattle  bred  in  Herefordshire,  with  two  bulls  reserved 
by  Mr.  Cross  at  a  valuation  of  $1000  and  $3500  re- 
spectively !  Such  is  the  crushing  answer  of  Western 
breeders  to  the  charge  made  in  some  quarters  that 
we  have  no  further  need  even  for  occasional  recourse 
to  good  blood  from  the  parent  stocks  beyond  the 
seas.  This  proved  indeed  "the  real  point  of  inter- 
est "  and  the  result  demonstrated  that  the  probable 
value  of  fresh  blood  is  fully  appreciated  by  those  who 
have  looked  deepest  into  the  problems  of  cattle- 
breeding  in  America. 

The  Sale  and  the  Buyers. — The  sale  was  attended  by 
not  less  than  3000  people,  including  a  large  majority 
of  the  leading  breeders  of  the  United  States.  Col. 
Jas.  W.  Judy  opened  the  ball  at  1  o'clock  Wednesday 
afternoon  by  delivering  a  brief  address  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  Col.  Fred  M.  Woods,  who  began  the  sell- 
ing. Mr.  Cross  had  reserved  the  right  to  bid  upon 
three  head  of  the  imported  cattle.  It  was  an- 
nounced by  the  auctioneer  that  the  animals  covered 
by  this  reservation  were  the  bulls  Keep  On  and 
Saxon  and  the  heifer  Luminous  and  that  these  cattle 
would  not  be  offered  until  everything  else  had  been 
sold.  The  first  lot  sold  was  the  imported  yearling 
bull  Randolph  of  John  Tudge's  breeding.  He  was 
taken  out  of  $600  by  Mr.  C.  N.  Whitman  for  the 
Ridgewood  (Lucien  Scott)  herd  at  Leavenworth, 
and  inside  of  twenty-four  hours  $1000  had  been  of- 
fered and  refused  for  the  bull.  Mr.  Cross  had  aimed 
at  dividing  the  150  head  into  two  lots  of  about  equal 
quality  in  order  that  interest  in  the  sale  might  be 
maintained  until  the  close.  Imported  and  home-bred 
bulls  and  heifers  were  therefore  "sandwiched" 
throughout  the  selling,  and  before  the  first  day's 
work  was  done  four  figures  had  been  reached,  Wm. 
S.  Van  Natta  &  Son  taking  the  fine  bull  calf  March 
On  at  $1000.  This  promising  youngster,  of  Ed 
Yeld's  breeding,  had  for  sire  the  lamented  Lead  On, 
regarded  at  the  time  of  his  accidental  death  last 
season  as  one  of  England's  greatest  Hereford  sires. 
The  dam  of  March  On,  Royal  Daisy  2d,  was  consid- 
ered by  Mr.  John  Steward — Mr.  Cross'  agent — as 
the  best  cow  he  saw  in  Herefordshire.  The  calf  has 
remarkable  finish,  depth  and  smoothness,  and  in  the 
Van  Natta  herd  will  have  every  opportunity  to  make 
a  record.  The  Wild  Tom  bulls  and  heifers  were  sent 
into  the  ring  in  great  bloom,  their  fine  backs  and 
great  coats  of  hair  commanding  unstinted  praise. 
Among  the  former  the  show  yearling  Orpheus  71100 
was  offered  during  the  afternoon  of  the  first  day,  and 


after  a  lively  tilt  between  Mr.  Geo.  H.  Adams  of 
Colorado  and  G.  W.  Henry  of  Chicago,  was  knocked 
off  to  the  former  at  $855. 

Summary. — The  following  recapitulation  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  sale  is  interesting:  76  bulls  sold  for 
$32,930,  an  average  of  $433;  68  females  $25,655,  av- 
erage $380;  144  head  $58,585,  average  $407;  23  im- 
ported bulls  $14,170;  average  $616;  14  imported  fe- 
males $7880,  average  $563;  37  imported  animals 
$22,050,  average  $595;  two  bulls  taken  out  on  re- 
serve bids  at  $4500;  11  Wild  Tom  bulls  $4835,  aver- 
age $440;  27  Wild  Tom  females  $9825,  average  $364; 
38  head  Wild  Toms  $14,660,  average  $386;  53  home- 
bred bulls  $18,760,  average  $354;  54  home-bred  fe- 
males $17,775;  average  $329;  107  home-bred  cattle 
$36,535,  average  $341. 


THE  VETERINARIAN. 


Veterinary  Inspection  in  Santa  Clara  County. 

The  San  Jose  Farmers'  Club  has  vigorously  en- 
tered upon  its  career  as  a  progressive  organization. 
Permanent  quarters  have  been  secured,  including  a 
large  assembly  hall,  a  committee  room  and  a  secre- 
tary's room.  This  last  room  will  be  open  all  the 
week  except  Sunday,  and  is  intended  to  be  used  as 
a  room  where  the  farmers  and  their  families  can 
assemble  at  any  time  they  desire.  Magazines  and 
reading  matter  will  be  procured.  A  number  of  val- 
uable books  have  been  secured  from  Congress  and 
this  club  will  combine  with  other  clubs  of  a  like 
nature  throughout  the  State  to  ask  Congress  that 
consuls  in  foreign  countries  be  required  to  furnish 
monthly  reports  concerning  fruit  and  graiu  supplies. 
Members  of  the  club  will  also  send  in  reports  regard- 
ing any  sales  of  fruit  they  may  have  made.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  hall  in  which  the  Farmers'  Club 
is  located  will  be  rooms  to  be  occupied  by  the 
G.  A.  R.  and  the  Grange  jointly.  They  comprise  a 
large  assembly  hall,  ante  rooms,  a  large  dining  room 
capable  of  seating  150  persons,  a  kitchen  and  a 
ladies'  room.  They  also  will  be  finished  in  a  short 
time. 

Dr.  Spencer's  Report. — At  the  meeting  last  week 
there  was  a  good  attendance  and  the  paper  read  by 
Dr.  H.  A.  Spencer  on  a  "  Review  of  the  Investiga- 
tion of  the  Domestic  Animals  in  Santa  Clara  County" 
was  listened  to  with  great  interest.   He  said  in  part : 

Glanders. — The  first  attempt  at  official  interfer- 
ence with  the  propagation  of  disease  germs  among 
domestic  animals  occurred  in  the  county  in  1888. 
At  that  time  the  industry  of  rearing  fine  horses  was 
being  carried  on,  and  Dr.  J.  Savidan  discovered 
that  the  dreaded  disease,  glanders,  was  prevalent. 
He  commenced  an  agitation  of  the  necessity  of  a 
protective  ordinance,  but  it  was  some  time  before 
the  authorities  were  convinced  of  its  importance.  I 
was  elected  county  veterinary  inspector,  with  posi- 
tive instructions  to  go  only  in  response  to  urgent 
calls  and  complaints.  Under  this  ordinance  in  eight 
years  there  were  condemned  and  destroyed  107 
horses  and  mules  affected  with  the  glanders,  and  the 
disease  completely  wiped  out  in  this  county. 

Tuberculosis. — About  Sept.  1,  1895,  the  Boards  of 
Health  of  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Alameda  and  San 
Jose,  viewing  with  alarm  the  increase  of  tubercular 
disease  among  children,  resolved  to  modify  its  rava- 
ges through  sanitary  regulations,  and  knowing  milk 
to  be  one  of  the  food  factors  very  often  pregnant 
with  disease-bearing  germs,  formulated  ordinances 
restricting  the  sale  of  that  product  unless  known  to 
be  from  healthy  cows. 

In  order  to  be  enabled  to  systematically  conduct 
such  an  inspection  as  they  deemed  necessary  to  de- 
termine the  condition  of  the  herds,  the  Board  of 
Health  of  the  city  of  San  Jose  induced  the  Mayor 
and  Common  Council  to  pass  an  ordinance  providing 
for  the  appointment  of  a  veterinary  inspector  and 
prescribing  his  duties.  The  Common  Council,  real- 
izing that  inasmuch  as  most  of  the  dairies  and 
slaughter-houses  were  located  outside  the  city  lim- 
its, a  city  official  would  not  be  invested  with  suf- 
ficient jurisdiction,  it  was  determined  that  the 
Supervisors  should  be  asked  to  co-operate,  and, 
through  Supervisors  Greeninger  and  Selby,  the  law 
was  finally  passed,  though  some  opposition  was  man- 
fest. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
furnished  the  necessary  tuberculin  gratis,  only  re- 
quiring that  the  records  of  each  test  should  be  for- 
warded to  the  department.  After  more  difficulty, 
assistants  were  appointed,  and  for  a  time  sailing  was 
smooth.  But  the  apalling  number  of  cattle  con- 
demned began  to  frighten  the  dairymen  and  cattle- 
owners  and  the  result  was  all  manner  of  trouble. 
This  was  quieted  down,  but  in  1897  they  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  collide  with  the  interests  of  the  great  cat- 
tle king,  Henry  Miller,  who  enjoined  them  from 
further  interference  with  some  fifty-nine  head  of  cat- 
tle belonging  to  him. 

Upon  Mr.  Spencer's  resignation,  which  occurred 
shortly  afterward,  the  attorneys  for  Mr.  Miller  made 


a  motion  in  court  for  a  verdict  for  their  client.  At 
the  solicitation  of  bis  own  attorney  and  of  the  dis- 
trict attorney,  he  then  consented,  in  deference  to 
justice,  to  reappointment,  but  with  the  explicit  un- 
derstanding that  it  should  be  without  salary  and  be 
a  matter  of  record  that  it  was  done  to  keep  faith 
with  the  taxpayers. 

Statistics. — During  the  inspection  he  examined  in 
round  numbers  5211  head  of  cattle,  and  of  the  800 
head  re-acting  to  the  tuberculin  all  have  been 
slaughtered  and  their  autopsies  recorded  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  fifty-nine  head  above  mentioned  and 
six  head  belonging  to  a  man  named  Mayne,  living 
near  Alviso.  Since  Nov.  1,  1895,  there  were  confis- 
cated by  him  and  deputies  15,410  pounds  of  diseased 
and  impure  products  prepared  for  food;  4072  sam- 
ples of  milk  have  been  tested  for  butter  fats  and  8244 
visits  of  inspection  made  to  dairies,  etc.  This,  then, 
is  a  history  of  the  rise,  progress  and  decline  of  the 
sanitary  policy  in  Santa  Clara  county. 


Answers  by  Dr.  Creely. 

A  Dentist  Needed. 

To  the  Editor:— Will  you  kindly  tell  me  what  to 
do  for  a  horse  that  will  not  eat  barley,  rolled  or 
otherwise — in  fact,  nothing  but  hay,  and  that  lightly? 
He  is  about  six  years  old  and  seems  to  be  in  good 
condition.  He  has  been  in  the  pasture  for  more  than 
a  year  and  we  have  put  him  in  the  plow,  but  he 
doesn't  eat  enough  to  justify  the  work  he  has  to  do. 

Trask,  Sacramento  Co.         M.  G.  Coooeshall. 

The  services  of  a  good  veterinary  dentist  are  ur- 
gently needed.  Dr.  Fox  or  McCullom  of  your  county 
are  qualified.  Also  use  the  following  powders: 
Pulverized  quasia,  J  oz. ;  pulv.  yellow  cinchona,  loz.; 
pulv.  gentian,  2  ozs. ;  pulv.  ginger,  J  oz. ;  mix  and 
make  twelve  powders  and  give  one  daily  mixed  with 
honey  or  molasses  and  spread  on  tongue. 

Abnormal  Appetite. 

To  toe  Editor: — If  any  of  your  many  readers  will 
give  a  remedy  to  prevent  young  sucking  calves  from 
eating  rags  and  sacks  when  they  can  get  them,  it 
will  be  doing  cattle  raisers  a  great  favor. 

West  Butte,  Cal.  E.  A.  Notes. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  pica  and  is  due  to  the 
system  craving  for  something  it  lacks  and  requires. 
Give  small  quantities  of  salt;  often  powdered  bones 
are  also  beneficial.  Lime  phosphate  is  considered  a 
specific. 

Another  Cade  of  Caked  I'dder. 

To  the  Editor: — Would  like  to  ask  Dr.  Creely 
through  the  Press  if  there  is  any  cure  for  a  caked 
udder.  I  have  a  Jersey;  two  years  ago  she  got  cut 
on  end  of  teat  and  spoiled  it.  She  calved  a  week 
ago  to-day — first  time  in  two  years.  I  have  used 
hot  applications  of  elder,  also  poultices  of  elder 
leaves  and  flaxseed.  I  can  get  a  flow  of  milk,  but 
with  considerable  pain  to  the  cow.  Occasionally  lit- 
tle lumps  clog  the  passage,  and  there  is  a  hard  lump 
as  big  as  your  fist  in  the  udder  at  the  base  of  the 
teat,  which  don't  seem  to  get  any  smaller.  I  have 
been  working  on  her  a  week.  This  morning  I  started 
in  to  rub  in  a  liniment  of  ammonia,  turpentine  and 
linseed  oil.  Will  that  dissolve  the  lump  or  is  there 
anything  to  use  to  dissolve  it  and  not  dry  up  the 
milk  ?    I  used  camphor  and  lard,  but  it  did  no  good. 

Hacienda.  Jos.  P.  Stanley. 

Use  iodine  externally  and  iodide  of  potash  inter- 
nally. Use  a  milking  tube,  the  cost  of  which  is  30 
cents,  and  inject  Marchand's  peroxide  of  hydrogen. 
This  treatment  was  given  in  the  Rural  of  March  26, 
to  which  the  reader  is  referred.  Turpentine,  linseed, 
etc.,  is  of  no  benefit.  Any  camphorated  liniment  is 
beneficial. 


THE  FIELD. 


Economy  on  the  Farm. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Farmers'  Institute  in  Niles 
on  Saturday  last  Mrs.  T.  O.  Bunting  of  Centerville 
read  a  paper  on  "Economy  on  the  Farm."  She 
said  : 

This  subject  has  rather  forced  itself  upon  us  in  the 
last  few  years.  We  did  not  take  it  up  of  our  own 
accord,  but  it  was  slowly  and  surely  placed  in  our 
hands,  directly  under  our  eyes  and  pressing  strongly 
on  our  pockets. 

TJie  Turn  in  Affairs. — Before  the  great  strike  in 
1894  the  orchardist  led  a  jolly  life.  If  he  happened 
to  lose  on  one  crop  he  made  it  up  ou  another,  and  as 
a  rule  it  was  a  good,  steady  income.  The  strike 
caused  great  losses  all  along  the  line.  It  did  not  find 
us  all  prepared.  Some  of  us  had  bought  more  land  ; 
some  of  us  had  ventured  into  uncertain  speculations  ; 
some  had  assisted  friends,  and  all  of  us  were  looking 
forward  to  the  next  year's  crop  to  see  us  even.  We 
were  depending  on  the  same  generous  prices  hith- 
erto enjoyed.  At  the  end  of  the  year  we  felt  grave, 
but  after  thinking  it  over  decided  that  there  was  no 
need  of  worry — next  year  would  make  it  all  right. 

Sooner  or  later  we  faced  the  problem ;  economy 
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must  be  practiced.  Where  should  we  begin  ? 
Cheaper  help,  and  less  of  it  ?  Looking  after  waste 
ground,  weeding  out  unnecessary  animals  ? 

We  are  told  that  the  American  housewife  throws 
away  enough  to  keep  a  French  family  better  than 
the  American  one  lives.  To  the  thrifty  German  and 
Swede  no  doubt  the  American  farmer  stands  in  the 
same  place  ;  and  while  we  hope  not  to  be  compelled 
to  practice  the  art  quite  so  closely,  we  will  take 
some  notes.  Perhaps  we  can  strike  a  happy 
medium. 

No  Waste  Land. — There  is  hardly  a  farm  that  does 
not  contain  waste  ground.  These  areas  are  unnec- 
essarily large  ;  here  is  a  big  brush  heap  ;  there  a 
straggling  wood  pile ;  old  sheds  stand  around  going 
to  waste  ;  here  trees  too  old  or  of  an  unprofitable 
variety.  Move  the  fences,  burn  your  brush  and  put 
the  ashes  where  it  will  do  the  most  good.  Compress 
the  wood  pile,  or  fix  up  the  shed  and  pile  it  in  there. 
Take  out  the  poor  trees  and  you  will  be  surprised  at 
the  room  you  have  made  and  the  number  of  trees 
you  can  get  in. 

Between  the  young  trees  plant  some  hay,  corn, 
beets  or  carrots,  with  the  ever  useful  pumpkin,  until 
your  trees  are  old  enough  to  hold  their  own.  Save 
a  warm  corner  for  vegetables  and  see  that  you  raise 
at  least  your  lettuce,  sweet  peas  and  corn,  string 
beans  and  spinach. 

Hired  Help. — The  help  question  figures  up  strong- 
est in  the  year.  We  seem  to  feel  it  more,  for  with 
the  depression  in  fruit,  wages  have  changed  but  lit- 
tle. Many  a  family  earn  the  necessaries  of  life  in 
our  orchards.  I  believe  in  using  the  families  around 
me  as  much  as  possible,  but  I  also  believe  that  a  few 
Chinese  and  Japanese  are  very  good  things  to  have 
around.  Almost  always,  a  time  comes  when  every 
one  is  busy,  and  the  fruit  will  not  wait;  the  Orientals 
can  always  find  some  friends  who  will  work  in  until 
the  rush  is  over.  Each  year  this  trouble  is  decreas- 
ing, as  our  neighbors  are  increasing. 

Saving. — The  great  secret  of  coming  out  ahead  is 
not  spending  until  you  get  it.  Look  for  the  little 
wastes.    It  is  not  economy  to  let  ladders  go  for  the 


want  of  a  little  repairing;  or  leave  boxes  lying 
around  to  be  broken  or  blackened  by  the  weather. 
Save  your  pits  for  fuel,  but  it  is  not  economy  to  let 
the  help  burn  the  stove  out  with  them.  Use  your 
corncobs  to  smoke  your  home-made  bacon  and  ham. 
Have  a  place  for  your  tools  and  keep  them  there. 
Teach  your  children  how  to  work,  but  don't  make 
the  farm  a  place  of  drudgery  that  will  hide  all  the 
beauties  of  nature  and  country  life. 

Take  Hold  Yourself. — It  does  not  pay  to  let  the 
farm  run  itself.  You  must  be  up  in  the  morning 
and  see  that  things  start  right.  They  will  need  you 
keeping  them  straight.  There  is  no  economy  in  you 
and  your  next  door  neighbor  discussing  this  matter, 
or  any  other,  in  the  corner  saloon.  At  the  same 
time  your  help  will  be  holding  down  the  plow  handles 
or  chatting  pleasantly,  while  six  or  eight  horses 
stand  idle.  I  don't  think  saloons  represent  economy 
in  any  way. 

There  is  economy  in  taking  hold  of  the  plow  han- 
dles and  pruning  knife  yourself.  There  is  economy 
in  hurrying  up  the  work  and  taking  your  wife  and 
children  into  the  hills  for  a  couple  of  weeks.  It  is 
not  economy  to  go  to  some  fashionable  watering 
place  and  pay  out  a  whole  crop  of  cherries  for  fine 
clothes  and  hotel  board. 

There  is  economy  in  taking  a  good  fruit  paper  and 
keeping  posted. 

I  believe  it  is  economy  to  sell  your  fruit  on  the 
trees  if  you  can  get  your  price;  your  dried  fruit  as 
soon  as  ready  for  the  best  price  offered. 

But  whether  it  is  economy  to  ship  East— I  will 
leave  that  to  some  one  better  posted  than  I  am. 


Catching  House-Breaking  Birds. 


To  the  Editor: — If  the  man  who  some  time  ago 
enquired  in  the  Rural  how  to  get  rid  of  woodpeck- 
ers will  put  a  shelf  on  the  house  just  under  where 
they  work,  and  set  a  steel  trap,  he  will  soon  catch 
them.    I  have  caught  several  in  that  way. 

Mary  J.  Johnson. 

Zucker,  San  Bernardino  Co. 


THE  APIARY. 


Honey  Men  Looking  for  Alaskan  Trade. 


L.  C  Clark  of  Napa  advises  the  American  Bee 
Journal  that  honey  may  find  an  outlet  northward. 
The  mining  regions  of  Alaska  have,  during  the  past 
season,  taken  thousands  of  tons  of  California  evapo- 
rated fruits  and  vegetables,  beans,  bacon,  etc.  The 
opening  of  spring  will  see  hundreds  of  vessels  laden 
with  these  commodities  going  northward,  and  their 
cargoes  will  sell  for  fabulous  prices  among  the  fam- 
ishing Klondikers.  Thousands  of  prospectors  will 
be  rushing  in,  and  the  amount  of  provisions  neces- 
sary to  supply  that  vast  region  will  be  enormous. 
One  of  the  principal  articles  in  every  prospector's 
outfit  is  syrup.  Every  company  that  contracts  to 
take  up  and  supply  men  agrees  to  furnish  a  given 
amount  of  syrup.  Fat  and  fat-producing  foods  are 
the  most  necessary  articles  of  diet  in  that  cold 
region  ;  hence  the  heavy  demand  for  sweets. 

Syrup,  as  well  as  other  articles  of  food  and  equip- 
ment, sells  for  many  times  its  actual  value,  and  there 
is  no  gainsaying  the  fact  that  in  a  country  where 
gold  is  the  cheapest  commodity  honey  in  every 
instance  would  be  given  the  preference  over  the 
cheap  syrups  and  trash  now  supplied  them.  The 
transportation  and  commercial  companies  now  con- 
trolling that  trade  are  furnishing  the  cheapest 
grades  of  syrup  and  imitation  honey  in  order  that 
they  may  gain  the  greatest  possible  profits. 

There  is  some  talk  of  necessary  legislation  by  the 
present  Congress  on  behalf  of  Alaska,  and  if  a  pure 
food  law — a  most  decidedly  necessary  one — could  be 
passed  for  the  benefit  of  that  country,  it  would  do 
much  towards  relieving  the  honey  market.  True, 
California  would  get  the  bulk  of  this  trade,  but  that 
would  relieve  the  Eastern  markets  occordingly. 

I  have  read  much  of  late  about  the  United  States 
Bee  Keepers'  Union,  and  there  are  some  who  seem 
to  doubt  its  possible  usefulness.  Let  the  union  pre- 
sent the  above  proposition  regarding  an  Alaskan 
pure  food  law  to  Congress,  and  secure  its  passage. 


Breeders'  Directory. 

Six  lines  or  less  In  this  directory  at  60c  per  line  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 

F.  H.  BURKE,  626  Market  St.,  S.  P.  Holsteins, 
winners  for  three  years  of  State  Fair  butter  eon- 
tests;  Jerseys  and  Durhams  competing.  New 
Catalogues.   Registered  Berkshlres. 

JERSEYS,  HOLSTEINS  &  DURHAMS.  Best 
Butter  and  Milk  Stock.  Thoroughbred  Hogs  and 
Poultry.  Wlllam  Niles  St  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  1876. 

BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Pine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  In  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

PETER  SAXE  St  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  P.,  Cal.  im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 

E.  S.  DRIVER,  Antelope,  Cal.  Durham  Bulls, 
Jacks  and  Jennies  for  sale. 


Poultry. 


Swine. 


ELIAS  GALLUP,  Breeder  of  Poland  China  Hogs, 
Hanford,  Kings  Co.,  Cal. 

BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS, 

Best  Stock;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  Nlles  &  Co., 
Los  Angeles.  Cal.   Established  In  1876. 

J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden.  San  Joaquin  Co ,  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Swine. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


J.  B.  HOYT,  Bird's  Lauding,  Cal.  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Cross- 
bred Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.  Rams  for  sale. 
Prices  to  suit  the  times.  Correspondence  solicited. 


FOR  SALE.— Eggs  from  my .  fine  stock  of  single- 
comb  Brown  Leghorn  fowls,  winners  of  prizes  at 
Cal.  State  Fair  ls:tT.  and  Cal.  Sta<e  Poultry  Ass  n 
Show  18H7;  E.  8.  Cumins,  judge;  score,  87  to  93*6; 
and  C.  S.  P.  Show  181)8 ;  W.  W.  Browning,  judge; 
score,  91%  to  94.  Also  from  my  prize-winning 
stock  of  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys,  1st  and  2nd  at 
C.  S.  Fair  1897,  and  2nd  at  C.  S.  P.  Show  1898.  Pearl 
Guinea  eggs  $1  per  setting.  M.  B.  Turkey  eggs  25c 
each.  S.-C.  Brown  Leghorn  eggs  50c  and  $1  pe" 
setting  of  13.  All  farm-raised  fowls;  large,  hardy, 
fine.  Write  for  wants  to  J.  K.  Catlett.  Pleasant 
Grove,  Cal. 

BROWN  LEGPORN  Eggs  from  my  winners  at 
San  Francisco,  O  >kland  and  Sacramento.  $2.50  per 
15;  $4.50  per  30    L.  W.  Matthias,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

MRS.  J.  G.  FREDERICKS,  Madison,  Cal  Fresh 
Eggs  in  small  or  large  lots  at  reasonable  prices 
from  choice  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns,  Black  and 
White  Miuorcas. 


SACRAMENTO  POULTRY  SUPPLY  CO.,  1025 
JSt.,Sac'to.  (Successor  to  Townsend  &  Co.)  Man- 
ufacturers and  dealers  in  Poultry  Supplies.  Coast 
agents  Monitor  Incubator  (highest  award  World's 
Pair).  Thoroughbred  Poultry  and  Eggs.  Cata- 
logue free. 

W.  H.  YOUNG,  Stockton,  Cal.  Incubators,  Brood- 
ers, Poultry,  Pigeon  &  Dog  Supplies.  Catalog  free. 

SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Cal.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  Black  Minor- 
cas.  White  Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorns.  Fine 
Stock  and  Eggs  for  sale.  Send  for  circular. 

WILLIAM  NILES  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  OF  CALIFORNIA'S 
greatest  poultry  farm.  J.  W.  Porgeus  &  Co., 
Santa  Cruz,  Cal.   Belgian  Hares. 

C  VLIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton,  Oal. 
Send  for  illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free, 

EXCELSIOR  POULTRY  YA  RI),  Kingsburg.Cal. 
Send  for  circulars  describing  stock. 

WELLINGTON'S  IMPROVED  EGG  FOOD 
for  poultry.  Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  it. 

MANHATTAN  EGG  FOOD,  Red  Ball  Brand,  at 

an  grocers;  or  wholesale,  Tinman  &  Bendei,  s.  F. 


Dogs. 


MISS  DELLA  BEACH,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Reg'd  Thoroughbred  Scotch  Collie  Shepherd  Dogs. 

RANCHO  BENITO  KENNELS.  Thor'b'd  Scotch 
Collies.  Pups  for  sale.  At  stud,  Imp.  Ormsktrk 
Blucher;  fee  $35.    Stewart  &  Son,  Aromas,  Cal. 


Improved  Pacific  Incubator. 

Absolutely  Self-Regulating, 
Hot  Water. 

Send  stamp  for  our  catalogue 
of  Incubators,  Wire  Netting, 
Blooded  Fowls  and  Poultry  Ap- 
pliances generally.  Remember 
the  Best  is  the  Cheapest. 

PACIFIC  INCUBATOR  CO., 
1317  Castro  St..      Oakland.  Cal. 

PETALUMA 

INCUBATORS 

$10 


And  up — Best  Incuba- 
tor  made.  More  prac- 
tical progressive  feat- 
ures than  any  other 
Indisputable  evidence  that  our 
system  is  the  correct  one.  Cata- 
logue free.  We  Pay  Freight. 
PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO. 


THE  SUCCESSFUL  INCUBATOR 

is  the  standard  machine  for  hatching  strong,  healthy 
chicks.  Self-regulating,  patent 
|  turning  trays,  drying  room  for 
chicks,  non-explosive  lamp — just  a 
few  of  its  good  points.  Sold  under 
|  positive  guarantee  to  work  perfect- 
ly. Beautifully  made  and  dura- 
kble.  Our  128  page  catalogue  da- 
'scribes  them  fully;  tells  many 
things  about  poultry  raising  you 
should  know.  Mailed  for  6  cts. 
OES  MOINES  INC.  CO.  Box  540  DES  MOINES, IA. 


THE  IMPROVED 


VICTOR 

9NCUBATOR 

Hatches  Chickens  by  Steam 
Absolutely  self-regulatintr. 
The  simplest,  most  reliable, 
and  cheapest  first -class  Hatcher 
in  the  market.  Circulars  free. 
GEO.  EttTKL  CO..  Quincy,  III* 


LIGHTNING  WELL  MACH'Y? 

PUMPS,  AIR  LIFTS,  iTT  J 
GASOLINE    ENGINES  *jJ^V 

THE   AMERICAN    WELL  WO  RK  S..J*  Vjj. 

AURORA   ILL. -CHICA  GO  .-  DALLAS.  TEX.©  ^3 


"ALAMO"  HEREFORD  CATTLE  FARM, 

I2  Miles  South  of  Reno,  Nevada. 


300    HE/\D  OF" 

Registered  HEREFORDS 

Bred  from  the  most  noted  herds  in 
England  and  the  United  States. 

Awarded  at  California  State  Fair  42  individ- 
ual, special  and  sweepstakes  In  1896,  aggregat- 
ing in  cash  premiums  $1101.60. 

At  State  Fair  held  at  Sacramento  lu  1897  re- 
ceived Gold  Medal  ;Sweepstakes  tor  herds  and 
every  premium  given  to  Hereford  cattle. 

Stock  in  all  Classes  for  Herds 
or  Individual  Cattle 
for  Sale. 

f  JOHN  SPARKS,  Proprietor, 

RENO,  NEVADA. 


Always  in  the  Lead! 

In  the  face  of  the  strongest  competition  ever  known 
at  a  California  State  Fair  our  swine  herd  again  carried 
off  the  majority  of  the  premiums.  Why?  Because  we 
have  the  best  pigs  in  the  State.  Choice  pigs  from  prize 
winners  ready  to  ship  at  reasonable  prices.  Write  for 
Catalogue  and  Prices. 

SESSIONS    &  CO., 
Lynwood  Creamery,  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm, 
Jas.  R.  Boal,  M'g'r.    P.  O.  Box  686,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


FRANCIS    SMITH    &  CO., 

 MANUFACTURERS  OF  


EErT*IRDNlwlr 


F*OR    TOWN    \A/ATER  WORKS. 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

130  BEALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  klnas  of  Tools  sup- 
plied for  making  Pipe.  Estimates  given  when  required.  Are  prepared  for  coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes 
with  Asphaltum. 

"Artificial  .  Incubation." 

A  HANDBOOK  OF  PACIFIC  COAST  PRACTICE. 

By  C.  NISSON,  of  Petaluma,  Cal. 

A  brief  treatise  in  pamphlet  form  giving  plainly  the  whole  practice  of 
incubation  as  it  is  done  by  the  most  successful 
Petaluma  poultry  breeders. 

Price  (in  paper  covers)  25  Cents. 

Address  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  330  flARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Blake,    7W  o  f  f  1  1 1    <fc    T  o  \A/  n  e  , 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

512  to  516  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFPITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE,  MuFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or. 


LEE  D.  CRAIG, 
Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

816  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

Bet.  California  and  Pine,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


How  Grandmother  Came  Home. 


When  the  railroad  came  to  Creston 
Grandmother  Wheeler's  heart  almost 
broke.  Not  that  the  dear  old  lady  was 
opposed  to  progress — though  perhaps 
her  definition  of  the  term  differed  a 
trifle  from  that  accepted  by  a  younger 
and  more  matter-of-fact  generation; 
but  whatever  her  private  opinion  as  to 
the  comparative  merits  of  the  stage 
coach  and  the  modern  Pullman  as  a 
means  of  travel,  it  was  not  the  mere 
advent  of  the  railroad  that  stirred  her 
wonder  and  resentment.  These  emo- 
tions were  due  to  the  fact  that  the  big, 
powerful  company  wanted  the  ground 
on  which  her  home  had  stood  for  over 
forty  years,  and  that  the  gleaming  rails 
which  she  could  not  help  thinking  had 
an  uncanny  and  almost  evil  look,  were 
actually  to  run  through  her  flower  gar- 
den. As  for  the  lilacs  and  the  current 
bushes  and  the  big  maples  which  shaded 
the  house,  she  could  not  trust  herself 
to  think  of  their  fate. 

So  Grandmother  Wheeler  wept  and 
wrung  her  hands,  and  her  heart  was 
near  breaking. 

Her  son,  Wellington  Wheeler,  who 
lived  in  the  big  city,  fifty  miles  from 
Creston.  was  not  sorry  for  the  innova- 
tion. It  had  long  been  a  real  trial  to 
him  that  his  mother  insisted  on  remain- 
ing in  the  little  house  where  her  hus- 
band had  died,  instead  of  enjoying  the 
luxury  of  his  elegant  home.  When  at 
breakfast  one  morning  he  read  her 
pathetic  letter,  telling  him  what  seemed 
likely  to  occur,  and  asking  if  nothing 
could  be  done  to  prevent  it,  he  smiled 
like  a  man  well  pleased. 

"  The  dear  old  lady  will  have  to  come 
to  us  now,"  he  said,  "and  be  made 
comfortable  in  spite  of  herself." 

But  his  daughter  Florence  looked 
grave.  She  understood  better  than  her 
father  did  the  pain  in  that  fond,  cling- 
ing heart. 

When  it  had  become  conclusively 
proved  that  the  railroad  company  was 
not  to  be  induced  to  alter  its  mind, 
Grandmother  Wheeler  bravely  sub- 
mitted to  the  inevitable,  as  she  had 
done  scores  of  times  before  in  her  long 
life.  And  now  that  her  change  of 
abode  was  only  a  few  weeks  in  the  fu- 
ture, Florence's  face  took  on  an  ex- 
pression of  great  thoughtfulness. 

"  Did  you  ever  notice,"  she  asked 
her  brother,  Carlton,  one  evening, 
"  that  my  room  is  almost  the  shape  of 
grandma's  sitting-room,  only  it's  a  lit- 
tle larger  and  higher-posted,  and  has 
more  windows  ?  " 

Carlton  reflected.  "I  hadn't  thought 
about  it  before,  but  I  guess  you're 
right. " 

"If  there  were  only  a  door  leading 


to  the  small  north  chamber,"  Florence 
continued,  "  the  two  would  have  just 
the  same  position  as  her  sitting-room 
and  the  little  down-stairs  bedroom." 

"I  don't  see  quite  what  you  are  get- 
ting at,  sis,"  said  Carlton,  humbly.  He 
was  a  well-trained  brother.  Though 
frequently  he  was  unable  to  grasp  his 
sister's  plans  until  they  were  explained 
to  him  in  detail,  he  never  failed  to  ad- 
mire and  approve.  Nor  was  this  in- 
stance any  exception  to  the  general 
rule,  though  he  did  say  doubtfully  once: 

"It  seems  a  pity  for  you  to  give  up 
a  room  you  like  so  well." 

And  Florence  made  haste  to  reply  : 
"  You  don't  suppose  that  I'll  mind  that, 
do  you,  if  only  we  can  make  her 
happy  ?  " 

When  Mr.  Wheeler  was  asked  to 
have  a  door  cut  from  Florence's  room 
into  the  north  chamber,  he  opened  his 
eyes  rather  widely;  and  when  she  ex- 
plained further,  he  said  that  she  had 
too  many  notions  in  her  head  for  a  sen- 
sible girl.  And  then  Florence  eagerly 
proceeded  to  convince  him  that  she 
was  right,  and  Mr.  Wheeler  listened, 
sipping  his  coffee  and  feeling  on  the 
whole  rather  proud  of  a  daughtor  who, 
instead  of  crying  or  sulking  over  not 
getting  her  own  way,  sweetly  set  to 
work  to  reason  him  into  her  own  way 
of  thinking.  The  result  of  her  confer- 
ence was  that  Florence  was  not  only 
given  permission  to  have  the  door  cut 
through  but  to  make  any  alteration  she 
thought  advisable. 

The  most  important  of  these  was  the 
modification  of  the  gas  grate.  Grand- 
mother Wheeler  had  told  Florence  in 
confidence  that  it  made  her  feel  creepy 
to  see  a  fire  blazing  away  and  never 
burning  anything  but  itself.  So  in 
place  of  the  convenient  and  modern 
grate  was  substituted  a  fair  imitation 
of  the  one  beside  which  grandmother's 
rocker  had  swayed  and  creaked  for 
forty  years.  The  chandelier  came  down, 
too,  because  grandmother  could  not  un- 
derstand how  people  perferred  to  turn 
a  button  and  have  the  room  suddenly 
illuminated,  for  all  the  world  like  the 
work  of  witches,  rather  than  to  scratch 
a  match  and  light  a  lamp  in  the  good 
old-fashioned  way.  Moreover,  she 
knew  that  the  much-praised  electric 
lights  were  own  cousins  to  the  light- 
ning, and  she  felt  sure  that  sooner  or 
later,  they  would  conduct  themselves 
in  a  manner  suggesting  the  undesirable 
relationship. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  Carlton 
looked  shocked  when  Florence  an- 
nounced her  pians  for  preparing  the 
rooms.  They  were  frescoed  at  present 
in  the  most  delicate  and  tasteful  tints, 
and  Carlton  said  his  sister  reminded 
him  of  those  plebeian  people  of  whom 
European  travelers  tell,  who  occupy 
the  palaces  of  a  by-gone  nobility  and 
cover  rare  old  carvings  with  the  cheap- 
est and  gaudiest  of  modern  wall  paper. 
But  Florence  silenced  him,  if  she  did 
not  convince  him,  by  quoting: 

"  If  she  be  not  fair  to  me, 
What  care  I  how  fair  she  be?  " 

The  clerks  at  the  down-town  shops 
where  she  applied  for  aid  in  the  latest 
project,  looked  more  aghast  than  had 
Carlton,  and  Florence  was  almost  ready 
to  yield  the  point  in  despair,  when  the 
brilliant  idea  struck  her  of  making  in- 
vestigations in  some  of  the  little  towns 
outside  the  city.  After  an  exhaustive 
search  she  returned  in  triumph,  bring- 
ing many  rolls  of  paper  of  an  exquisite 
design,  representing  a  blue  lady  wan- 
dering beside  the  bluest  of  lakes,  while 
a  blue  willow  drooped  mournfully  in 
the  background.  And  this  was  as  like 
the  paper  Florence  remembered  admir- 
ing in  her  childhood  on  the  walls  of 
grandmother's  "  best  rooms,"  as  if  the 
same  artist  had  been  responsible  for 
them  both. 

"  We  are  not  going  to  consider  the 
idea  of  your  staying  with  your  friend, 
Mrs.  Carr,  for  more  than  two  weeks," 
she  wrote  to  the  old  lady  soon  after 
this.  "  It  will  be  better  to  have  your 
goods  sent  on  at  once,  so  that  they 
may  be  safely  stored  before  you  come." 
A  few  days  later  grandmother's  house- 
hold effects  arrived,  and,  at  the  end  of 
the  stipulated  fortnight,  grandmother 
herself. 

In  the  hurry  and  bustle  of  the  big 
City  the  shrinking  old  lady  felt  as  some 


shy  bird  might,  on  suddenly  finding  it- 
self in  a  wilderness  of  human  habita- 
tions instead  of  its  familiar  forests. 
She  held  fast  to  her  granddaughter's 
hand  as  they  drove  swiftly  along  the 
wide  streets  between  rows  of  tall 
buildings  which  looked  to  her  as  if  they 
might  topple  over  at  any  moment.  She 
shivered  as  she  went  up  the  steps  of 
her  son's  house.  How  big  and  grand 
and  forbidding  it  appeared  !  And  with- 
in, the  appointments  that  seemed  to 
her  simplicity  the  height  of  splendor, 
produced  on  her  the  same  effect  as  con- 
tinued gazing  into  a  kaleidoscope. 

Florence  saw  the  troubled  look  on 
the  wrinkled  face. 

"  Come  up  stairs  to  your  own  room, 
dear,"  she  said,  with  sweet  persuasive- 
ness. 

Grandmother  followed  obediently. 

The  image  of  the  room  she  had  occu- 
pied on  the  occasion  of  her  last  visit 
was  present  in  her  thoughts.  She  re- 
membered how  thick  the  carpet  had 
been  and  how  luxurious  the  draperies 
at  the  windows.  Wellington  Wheeler 
was  not  the  man  to  give  his  old  mother 
anything  but  the  best  the  house  af- 
forded when  she  made  one  of  her  rare 
visits.  It  was  a  cause  of  constant 
wonder  to  him  that  she  was  invariably 
homesick  through  every  moment  of  her 
stay. 

Up  the  stairs,  along  the  halls, 
through  the  door  which  Florence  held 
open,  Grandmother  walked  slowly. 
Once  inside  the  sunny  south  room,  she 
caught  her  breath.  Her  foot  pressed 
a  rag-carpet  of  familiar  pattern,  and 
here  and  there  were  the  rugs  which 
her  own  fingers  had  braided.  The  wall 
with  its  beautiful  blue  paper  was  hung 
with  the  pictures  of  the  faces  dearest 
to  her.  On  the  center-table  stood  her 
reliable  oil  lamp,  with  its  gaily,  deco- 
rated shade.  Was  her  fancy  playing 
her  trick,  or  did  that  door  actually 
open  into  her  own  little  bed-room,  fur- 
nished with  the  very  objects  on  which 
her  waking  gaze  had  rested  every 
morning  for  such  long  years  ?  The 
grate,  where  the  wood  fire  crackled, 
was  her  own  grate  and  her  own  rocker 
was  beside  it,  and  on  the  cushion  a  big 
Maltese  cat  purred  contentedly.  Grand- 
mother had  always  been  the  owner  of  a 
Maltese  cat  until  six  months  previous, 
when  her  pet,  Star,  had  died.  She  had 
regarded  his  taking  off  as  providential, 
for  she  knew  that  the  coming  of  the 
railroad  would  prove  a  death-blow  to  a 
cat  as  devoted  to  home  as  was  Star. 
Nevertheless,  the  sight  of  those  yellow 
eyes,  blinking  contentedly  from  the 
cushions  of  the  splint-bottomed  rocker, 
was  too  much  for  her,  and  she  dropped 
into  the  nearest  chair  and  sobbed 
aloud. 

"What  is  the  matter,  Grandma? 
Don't  you  like  it  ? "  cried  Florence, 
somewhat  chagrined,  and  not  a  little 
alarmed  at  the  result  of  her  plot. 

"  Like  it  !  How  could  I  help  liking 
it  ?    Why,  it's  just  coming  home." 


April  2,  1898. 


Grandmother  looked  about  her  and 
an  expression  of  wonderful  serenity  and 
happiness  shone  through  her  tears.  In 
the  big,  unknown  wilderness  the  timid 
heart  had  found  her  own  dear  nest,  and 
there  she  was  content. 


Richard,  the  Cowboy. 

"  May  I  go  to  the  round-up,  papa? 
O,  let  me  go.  Manuel  says  it  is  to-mor- 
row," shouted  Richard,  as  he  came  fly- 
ing into  the  house,  his  sombrero  pushed 
on  the  back  of  his  head,  with  wide 
leather  belt  around  his  waist,  boots  and 
spurs,  a  typical  little  cowboy. 

"You  said  I  could  go  next  time  the 
round-up  was  at  Huachuaca  (wa  chu 
ca);  those  Mexican  steers  are  such 
dandy  fellows  to  'lass'." 

"  That  is  why  I  am  afraid  to  let  you 
go,"  answered  his  father;  "if  you 
would  only  throw  your  reata  (rope) 
after  a  calf  there  would  be  no  danger, 
but  you  would  be  thrown  or  dragged 
if  you  should  '  lass  '  one  of  those  wild 
steers." 

"I  thrown!  I,  on  Chiquio!  He  is 
an  old  cow  pony;  he  would  get  out  of 
the  way.  O,  let  me  go  to-morrow," 
begged  the  boy,  putting  his  arms 
around  his  papa's  neck. 

Hesitatingly,  his  father  said,  "yes." 
"You  will  have  to  be  up  by  daylight. 
Put  a  blanket  on  behind  your  saddle; 
we  will  not  be  back  for  three  days,  but 
promise  me  that  you  will  be  careful, 
and  keep  away  from  the  large  cattle." 

Off  dashed  Richard,  not  waiting  to 
promise,  shouting  to  the  vaquero, 
"Manuel!  Manuel!  I  can  go." 

The  Mexican,  who  had  been  listen- 
ing at  the  door,  greeted  the  boy  with 
a  glad  smile.  He  was  proud  of  him. 
He  it  was  who  had  taught  him  to  ride, 
made  bis  reata,  beginning  when  he  was 
only  four  to  teach  him  how  to  throw 
it,  and  now  when  eleven,  Richard  could 
not  only  throw  it  over  the  head,  but 
also  around  the  foot,  a  difficult  thing 
to  do,  of  a  running  animal.  It  was 
Manuel's  joy  to  take  him  to  a  round- 
up and  hear  the  exclamations  when  the 
boy  would  "heel"  a  calf. 

At  daylight  Mr.  Kitt  called  the  boy. 
Before  he  had  reached  the  kitchen, 
Richard  was  by  his  side,  dressed, 
boots,  spurs,  and  all,  ready  to  start. 

"What!  dressed  already?"  asked 
his  father.  You  were  asleep  when  I 
called  you." 

"Of  course  I  was,"  laughed  the  boy. 
"  I  dressed  before  1  went  to  sleep,  as 
the  Mexicans  say; — cup  of  coffee,  muy 
pronto,"  (very  quick)  this  to  the  cook. 

Breakfast  over,  the  first  in  the  saddle 
was  our  little  cowboy.  All  were  soon 
galloping  over  the  hills  to  the  place  of 
meeting. 

Richard's  father  took  hold  of  Chiquio's 
bridle.  "Now,  my  boy,"  said  he,  "re- 
member, don't  you  try  to  '  lass '  big 
cattle.  Manuel,  keep  by  this  boy.  I 
put  him  in  your  charge." 

The  ranchmen  had  all  brought  their 
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Bad  Blood 

is  a  good  thing  to  be  rid  of,  because  bad  blood  is  the 
breeding  place  of  disfiguring  and  dangerous  diseases.  Is 
your  blood  bad?  You  can  have  good  blood,  which  is  pure 
blood,  if  you  want  it.  You  can  be  rid  of  pimples,  boils, 
blotches,  sores  and  ulcers.  How?  By  the  use  of  Dr.  Ayer*s 
Sarsaparilla.  It  is  the  radical  remedy  for  all  diseases 
originating  in  the  blood. 

"Dr.Ayer'a  Sarsaparilla  was  recommended  tome  by  my 
physician  as  a  blood  purifier.  When  I  began  taking  it  I 
had  boila  all  over  my  body.    One  bottle  cured  me." — 

Bonner  Craft,  Wesson,  Miss. 

Take  Ayer'S  Sarsaparilla 


Arctic  Lovers. 


Southward  the  Ice  and  Snow  have  come— 
Strange  lovers  hand  in  hand — 

Far  wandering  from  their  native  home 
To  seek  a  sunny  land. 

Deserted  haunts  of  bird  and  bee, 

On  branches  gaunt  and  bare, 
They  turn  with  arctic  alchemy 

To  gardens  of  the  air. 

For  weirdly  now  the  Jce  and  Snow, 

Beneath  a  golden  flood 
Of  sunshine,  make  the  branches  glow 

With  polar  fruit  and  bud. 

And  yet  their  witchery  is  vain, 

For  swift  as  Orient  night 
The  sunshine  brings  these  lovers  twain 

A  tragedy  of  light ! 

—Harper's  Bazar. 


Woman's  Ways. 


Been  a-hunting  all  creation 

Fer  them  blamed  old  specs  o'  mine, 
Had'm  here  this  very  mornin' 

Sure  as  rain  in  harvest  time. 
Know  I  put  'em,  same  as  usu'l, 

On  the  shelf  here  in  the  cup. 
'Clare  to  goodness ! 

Can't  find  nothin' 
When  the  wimmen 

Clare  things  up. 

Always  puttin'  things  in  order! 

Sets  m'  blood  a  bilin'  red 
When  these  wimmen — tarnal  nation  ! 

Here  they  be  on  top  o'  my  head ! 
I'll  be  darned!  I  might  o'  knowed  it; 

Sorry  now  I  kicked  the  pup. 
Hain't  it  funny 

Where  the  wimmen 
Put  things  when  they're 

Clarin'  up  ? 
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vaqueros,  cooks  and  branders,  so  that 
there  was  a  goodly  number  of  men. 
Richard  was  the  only  boy. 

Each  rancher  greeted  him  on  riding 
up.  "How  many  times  will  you  be 
thrown  to-day,  tenderfoot?  "  laughingly 
asked  one. 

"Have  you  been  tied  to  your  saddle?  " 
asked  another  one,  who  lived  miles 
away. 

"  Tied  on!  "  answered  the  first,  "  why 
man,  you  don't  know  that  boy!  He  is 
our  Buffalo  Bill.  Keep  your  eye  on  him 
to-day,  you  will  see  some  riding;  take 
care  of  the  wild  steers,  Richard,"  he 
shouted  as  he  rode  off. 

The  men  were  sent  in  different  direc- 
tions, Richard  going  with  Manuel.  It 
was  hard  driving  the  cattle.  They 
were  wild,  easily  frightened,  the  cows 
bellowing  and  rushing  about  when  their 
calves  were  caught  and  thrown  down 
to  be  branded.  A  steer  required  more 
than  one  man  to  throw  and  hold  when 
he  was  to  have  a  new  brand  put  on 

Richard  soon  bad  his  reata  around 
the  neck  of  a  calf.  "Give  him  a  dew 
lap,  boys;  the  cow  has  one,  it  is 
mine." 

This  brand  is  the  skin  of  the  neck 
cut  in  a  strip  about  two  inches  wide 
and  six  inches  long,  letting  it  hang 
down. 

This  being  done,  on  they  started 
again.  Hearing  a  sound  of  running, 
Richard  turned  and  saw  coming  along 
a  frightened  steer,  with  the  broken  end 
of  a  reata  hanging  from  its  neck. 

After  it  the  boy  went,  his  lasso  cir- 
cling around  his  head.  Catching  up 
with  it,  his  reata  went  whizzing  through 
the  air,  heeling  the  steer  by  its  hind 
leg. 

Richard  soon  saw  that  he  had  his 
hands  full.  The  animal  feeling  its  leg 
pulled  into  the  air,  tried  to  run,  but 
the  trained  cow-pony  stiffened  its  fore- 
legs, letting  its  haunches  almost  rest 
on  the  ground  to  hold  it  fast.  The 
steer  finding  this  would  not  do,  then 
turned  and  made  for  the  pony.  On  it 
came,  tail  in  the  air,  head  lowered  to 
do  its  deadly  work.  Here  is  one  of  the 
great  dangers  to  the  cowboy. 

Richard  and  pony  saw  this  at  once. 
Turning  about,  he  got  behind  the  now 
maddened  steer,  keeping  his  reata  taut. 
In  a  moment  the  animal  wheeled  and 
again  made  for  the  boy. 

Equally  quick  was  Chiquio,  dashing 
to  one  side.  The  animal  then  started 
in  an  opposite  direction,  trying,  by 
pulling,  to  break  the  reata,  as  he  had 
broken  the  one  hanging  from  his 
neck. 

Though  our  little  cowboy  did  not 
know  it,  his  greatest  peril  was  now. 
The  reata  being  fastened  to  the  tree  of 
the  saddle,  the  pull  was  sudden  and 
powerful. 

The  reata,  the  pride  of  both  Richard 
and  Manuel,  who  had  made  it,  did  not 
break,  but  the  saddle,  not  being  cinched 
(tightened)  for  such  a  strain,  began  to 
turn. 

At  this  moment  Mr.  Kitt,  whose 
broken  reata  was  around  the  neck  or 
the  steer,  reached  the  top  of  the  hill. 
He  saw  Richard's  danger.  Putting 
spurs  to  his  horse,  he  dashed  on,  calling 
to  his  vaqueros:  "  '  Lass  '  it,  boys  !  " 
After  it,  Manuel !  Hold  on,  Richard  !  " 

For  a  moment  the  boy  went  with  the 
saddle,  then  kicking  his  foot  free,  he 
threw  his  arms  about  the  neck  of 
Chiquio,  and  kept  on  its  back.  The 
pony,  not  being  prepared  for  the  turn- 
ing, was  almost  thrown  on  its  side, 
when  away  through  the  air  went  the 
'  lass  '  of  Manuel,  landing  on  the  neck 
of  Mr.  Steer,  soon  beginning  to  choke 
it.  Another  and  yet  another  whizzed 
by,  holding  the  furious  beast  fast. 

Mr.  Kitt  soon  had  his  boy  in  his 
arms.  He  was  too  much  overcome  to 
scold  him  for  his  disobedience,  Richard 
clinging  tightly  to  his  father's  neck. 

"I  did  not  mean  to  be  naughty, 
papa.  I  threw  my  '  lass  '  before  I 
thought.  Don't  send  me  home,"  he 
begged. 

"Cut  a  dewlap  in  that  steer;  the 
boy  has  earned  it — it  is  his,"  called  in 
a  loud  voice  the  owner. 

Richard  looked  up  and  saw  the  man 
who  had  laughed  and  asked  him  if  he 
was  tied  to  his  saddle  in  the  morning. 

And  thus  ended  the  little  rider's 
rough  experience  at  the  round-up. 


Fashion  Notes. 


The  skirts  of  all  tailor  gowns  are 
plain,  with  exceptions  now  and  then, 
like  stitched  straps  trimmed  with  tailor 
buttons,  or  with  deep  hems  turned  up 
on  the  outside,  and  covered  with  rows 
of  braid  or  silk  stitching.  The  jackets 
that  accompany  these  simple  skirts  are 
made  to  look  very  dressy  by  open 
fronts,  with  which  are  worn  any  num- 
ber of  fancy  vests,  change  and  change 
about,  thus  varying  the  appearance  of 
the  costume  constantly  by  the  use  of 
the  wholly  different  fabrics  which  form 
these  natty  and  stylish  toilettes. 

Changeable  effects  still  appear  among 
silks,  satins,  velvets  and  fancy  dress 
goods  in  silk  and  wool  mixtures,  not- 
withstanding their  greatly  extended 
lease  of  favor. 

Leather  bedside  slippers  can  very 
easily  be  made  at  home.  The  leather  is 
of  any  color  that  is  desired,  and  it  is 
often  a  very  gay  one,  and  is  mounted 
over  the  toe  of  a  lemb's-wool  insole.  A 
bit  of  fur  finishes  the  edge,  and  thus  is 
evolved  a  comfortable  toe  slipper.  A 
comparatively  small  piece  of  the  skin 
makes  two  or  three  pairs,  and  the  ex- 
pense of  both  money  and  effort  is  very 
trifling. 

Lace  shawls  are  also  used  for  silk 
drapery  over  satin  dinner  gowns.  The 
center  is  cut  enough  to  admit  the  waist 
and  the  points  fall  in  front,  at  the  back 
and  at  either  side. 

The  new  foulard  silks  are  supplied 
with  a  border  which  furnishes  all  the 
necessary  trimming,  with  possibly  a 
little  lace  and  ribbon  for  the  finish  on 
the  waist. 

A  device  suggested  by  a  French 
dressmaker  to  one  of  her  customers  is 
to  wear,  where  one's  arms  are  not  as 
plump  as  desired,  a  dress  sleeve  inside 
of  the  glove.  This  is  for  the  demi- 
toilette  for  a  reception  and  similar  uses. 
It  is  a  fashion  that  is  particularly  easy 
to  copy  at  the  moment,  for  the  little 
poufs  at  the  top  of  most  sleeves  form 
the  surmounting  of  the  glove  almost  as 
if  the  arms  were  bare.  Wearing  the 
sleeves  in  this  way  contributes  to  the 
dressy  finish  of  a  simple  toilette. 

Miniatures  of  historical  personages, 
set  around  with  diamonds,  are  very 
fashionable  for  wedding  gifts. 

The  novelty  goods  and  French  and 
English  suitings  for  women's  wear  ihis 
season  are  in  soft  medium  weights  in 
pretty  blended  colors,  the  result  being 
a  very  uncertain  shade.  The  English 
goods  are  proof  against  wear  and  tear; 
and,  although  they  can  be  made  up  in 
combination,  they  are  most  stylish 
when  the  single  material  is  used  for  the 
entire  costume.  A  very  attractive 
textile  called  drap  de  Ladack  is  much 
like  a  double-warp  cashmere,  either 
plain  or  interwoven  with  threads  of  va- 
rious bright  shades.  The  same  style  of 
fabric  is  also  being  woven  into  a  pat- 
tern of  handsome  spring  plaids  and 
heather-mixed  checks. 

The  shawl-shaped  cape  made  of  black 
lace  over  colored  silk  is  one  of  the 
spring  novelties  in  wraps,  and  the 
edges  are  finished  with  ruches  of  chiffon 
or  lace.  This  will  prove  a  very  useful 
fashion  for  those  who  have  lace  shawls 
stowed  away  in  their  cedar  chests,  for 
they  can  be  utilized  with  great  effect 
in  one  of  these  novel  garments. 

Lace  which  has  become  yellow  with 
age  is  exactly  the  right  tint  required 
by  fashion. 

Dog  collars  are  made  of  cream  or 
black  net  with  sprays  of  old  lace  ap- 
plied on.  Loops  for  the  hair  are  also 
formed  of  the  same  ornamented  net, 
wired  to  keep  them  in  place. 

Fleur  de  soie  is  a  soft,  glossy  silk, 
very  durable  and  light  in  weight,  de- 
lightful to  the  touch,  and  well  recom- 
mended for  wear. 

The  bolero,  in  all  sizes  and  shapes,  is 
to  be  worn  again,  and  it  is  sometimes 
made  of  lace,  quite  close  fitting  in  the 
back  and  full  in  front. 


"The  self-made  man,"  remarked  the 
observer  of  men  and  things,  "would 
give  more  general  satisfaction,  doubt- 
less, if  he  tried  himself  on  a  time  or  two 
before  he  was  done." — Detroit  Journal. 


Gems. 


The  man  who  figures  on  marrying  an 
heiress  often  finds  he  isn't  well  up  in 
mathematics. 

Too  many  people  are  singing  "Scat- 
ter sunshine,"  and  waiting  for  some- 
body else  to  do  it. 

Love  of  reading  enables  a  man  to  ex- 
change the  weary  hours  which  come  to 
every  one,  for  hours  of  delight. 

Moral  energy  grows  with  the  obsta- 
cles against  which  it  is  measured;  and 
the  putting  forth  of  moral  energy  as 
the  purpose  of  our  lives  is  the  highest 
exemplification  of  humanity.  When  we 
put  forth  the  highest  moral  energy, 
then  we  touch  the  stars  of  life. — Felix 
Adler. 

It  is  a  vain  thought  to  flee  from  the 
work  that  God  appoints  us  for  the 
sake  of  finding  a  greater  blessing  to 
our  own  souls,  as  if  we  could  choose  for 
ourselves  where  we  shall  find  the  full- 
ness of  the  divine  presence,  instead  of 
seeking  it  where  alone  it  is  to  be  found, 
in  loving  obedience. — George  Eliot. 

Health  is  the  perfect  balance  be- 
tween our  organism,  with  all  its  com- 
ponent parts,  and  the  outer  world.  It 
serves  us  especially  for  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  that  world.  Organic  dis- 
turbance obliges  us  to  set  up  a  fresh 
and  more  spiritual  equilibrium  to  with- 
draw within  the  soul. — Amiel's  Journal. 

In  my  dealing  with  my  child,  my 
Latin  and  Greek,  my  accomplishments 
and  my  money,  stead  me  nothing;  but 
as  much  soul  as  I  have  avails.  If  I  am 
willful,  he  sets  his  will  against  mine, 
one  for  one,  and  leaves  me,  if  I  please, 
the  degradation  of  beating  him  by  my 
own  superiority  of  strength.  But,  if  I 
renounce  my  will  and  act  for  the  soul, 
setting  that  up  as  umpire  between  us 
two,  out  of  his  young  eyes  looks  the 
same  soul;  he  reveres  and  loves  with 
me. — Emerson. 

Avarice  keeps  a  man  always  in  the 
wheel  and  makes  him  a  slave  for  his 
lifetime;  and  his  head  or  his  hands  are 
perpetually  employed.  When  one  pro- 
ject is  finished  his  inclinations  roll  to 
another,  so  that  his  rest  is  only  variety 
of  labor.  This  evil  spirit  throws  him 
into  the  fire  and  into  the  water  and  all 
sorts  of  hazards  and  hardships;  and 
when  he  has  reached  the  tombs,  he  sits 
naked  and  out  of  his  right  mind. — 
Jeremy  Collier. 


Why  do  we  heap  huge  mounds  of  years 

Before  us  and  behind, 
And  scorn  the  little  days  that  pass 

Like  angels  on  the  wind, 
Each  turning  round  a  small,  sweet  face 

As  beautiful  as  near* 
Because  it  is  so  small  a  face 

We  will  not  see  it  clear. 

We  will  not  clasp  it  as  it  flies, 

And  kiss  its  lips  and  brow; 
We  will  not  bathe  our  weary  souls 

In  its  delicious  now. 
And  so  it  turns  from  us  and  goes 

Away  in  sad  disdain; 
Though  we  would  give  our  lives  for  it, 

It  never  comes  again. 

— D.  M.  Muloch. 

"Benny,"  said  Mr.  Bloobumper,  "if 
George  Washington  is  the  first  in  the 
hearts  of  his  countrymen,  who  comes 
second  ?  "  "I  don't  know  about  that," 
replied  Benny.  "But  Independence 
Day  is  the  Fourth." — Harper's  Bazar. 

Leading  Tragic  Man:  Did  you  see 
how  I  paralyzed  the  audience  in  the 
death  scene?  They  were  crying  all 
over  the  house  !  Stage  Manager:  Yes; 
they  knew  you  weren't  really  dead. — 
Tit-Bits. 

Another  Chinese  Complication. — 
Brown  (reading  the  news  from  China): 
How  would  you  pronounce  this  name  ? 
Jones:  "Liao-Tung?  I  guess  you 
don't  pronounce  that;  you  yodel  it. — 
Puck. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Kitchen  Lore. 


Uncooked  Pumpkin  Pie. — Two  cups 
of  grated  raw  pumpkin,  into  which  put 
one  tablespoon  of  flour,  one-fourth  cup 
of  sugar,  one  teaspoon  cinnamon,  one- 
half  teaspoon  ginger  and  a  beaten  egg. 
Pour  upon  these  ingredients  a  pint  of 
rich  milk,  scalding  hot,  and  bake  in 
moderate  oven. 

Baked  Creamed  Potatoes. — Pare 
the  potatoes  and  slice  very  thinly. 
Put  a  layer  in  a  dish,  season  with  salt, 
pepper  and  bits  of  butter  and  dust 
lightly  with  flour.  Add  another  layer 
of  potatoes  and  continue  until  the  dish 
is  full.  Add  enough  rich  sweet  milk  to 
show  through  the  potatoes,  but  not 
enough  to  really  cover  them  ;  cover  the 
dish  closely  and  bake  in  a  slow  oven 
until  tender.  Remove  the  cover  and 
brown  lightly.    Serve  in  same  dish. 

Breaded  Bacon.  —  Cut  bacon  or 
other  fat  salt  pork  into  neat,  thin 
slices,  and  freshen  by  putting  in  cold 
water  over  the  fire.  When  it  scalds 
remove  it,  drain,  and  dip  each  slice 
separately  into  well-beaten  eggs,  then 
roll  in  very  fine  bread  crumbs.  Let 
lie  a  moment  until  crumbs  have  ab- 
sorbed the  egg.  Then  dip  again  into 
the  beaten  egg  and  roll  in  fine  crumbs. 
Have  ready  a  little  very  hot  fat  in  a 
frying  pan  and  fry  quickly,  turning 
until  both  sides  are  delicately  browned, 
being  careful  that  it  does  not  scorch. 

Potato  Soup. — Pare  three  medium- 
sized  potatoes,  cut  in  dice  and  cook  in 
a  pint  of  salted  water.  When  tender 
add  a  quart  of  rich,  sweet  milk,  a  lump 
of  butter,  salt  and  pepper  and  a  table- 
spoonful  of  flour  smoothed  in  a  little 
cold  milk.  Let  boil  up  nicely,  stirring 
constantly,  and  add  two  well-beaten 
eggs  ;  continue  stirring  for  two  min- 
utes and  serve  hot  with  crisp  crack- 
ers, or,  what  is  better,  with  small 
squares  of  toasted  bread.  This  is  deli- 
cious. Bread  may  be  toasted  in  the 
oven  as  scraps  accumulate,  and  kept 
in  glass  jars  to  use  as  needed  for  soups, 
stews,  etc. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

If  a  clean  cloth  wrung  out  of  water 
to  which  half  a  teaspoonful  of  ammonia 
has  been  added  is  used  to  wipe  off  a 
carpet  which  has  been  recently  swept, 
the  result  will  be  that  you  will  find  the 
dusty  look  removed  and  the  colors 
brightened. 

A  French  cook  never,  it  is  said, 
washes  the  pan  in  which  an  omelet  is 
made.  It  is  wiped  clean  with  pieces  of 
paper,  then  rubbed  dry  with  a  cloth. 
In  this  way  the  omelets  made  in  the 
pan  are  not  so  apt  to  burn.  These 
artists  in  cooking  lay  great  stress 
upon  the  quality  and  the  care  of  their 
tools. 

An  easy  and  pretty  way  to  freshen  a 
black,  white  or  colored  silk  or  satin 
bodice  is  to  cover  it  with  an  over- 
drapery  in  blouse  style  in  net,  lisse  or 
chiffon,  the  shade  of  the  bodice,  or  of  a 
contrasting  color.  As  there  are 
neither  darts  nor  side  seams,  the  light 
drapery  is  easily  adjusted,  and  to 
freshen  the  waist  one  can  now  pur- 
chase in  any  of  the  fancy  dry-goods 
houses  crimped  or  accordion-plaited 
textiles  of  various  airy  weaves — by  the 
yard,  and  with  dainty  ruffles  to  match 
— in  black,  white,  pearl,  cream,  ecru 
and  fancy  tints.  Bows  of  satin  ribbon 
on  the  shoulders,  with  straps  of  the 
ribbon  carried  from  the  bows  to  the 
belt,  both  front  and  back,  would  serve 
to  keep  the  fullness  of  the  chiffon  in 
place,  and  thus  give  a  slender  look  to 
the  figure. 


iMuch  Pleased 


u  Granite  State  Evaporator  Co. 


Rock  Hill.  S.  C,  May  24.  1897. 


■^1        Gentlemen: — I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the  Granite  State  Feed  Cooker  and 
Water  Heater.  Yours  very  truly.  A.H.WHITE. 

■4%       Vice-President  American  Berkshire  Association. 
3fe{  25  gallon,  $12;  50  gallon,  $17;  100  gallon,  $24. 

GRANITE  STATE  EVAFURATOR  CO.,  6  Temple  Court.N.Y.City 
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COMPARATIVE  AREA  OF  CALIFORNIA 


Ntw  England  States^ 
Nlw  York, 
NlwJerse,y. 

QELAWARt  *»QnlQ- 


COMPARATTVB  AREA  MAP  OF  CALIFORNIA 

lu  addition  to  what  the  above  object  lesson  conveys  to  the  eye,  it 
might  not  be  irrelevant  to  state  that  California  occupies  a  stretch  of 
country  oil  the  Pacific  Coast  that  corresponds  in  latitude  with  that 
portion  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  bounded  on  the  north  by  Plymouth  Bay, 
in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  and  by  Savannah.  Ga..  on  the  south. 


TOPOGRAPHY  OF  CALIFORNIA 

^H)AL,IFORNIA  has  two  great  mountain  ranges  running  north  and  south,  parallel  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  extending  from  the  northern  extremity  of  the  State  two-thirds  of  the 
way  to  the  southern  end.  The  one  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  State  is  the  Sierra 
Nevada  ;  that  on  the  western,  abutting  upon  the  ocean,  the  Coast  Range.  These  two  ranges 
meet  at  their  northern  and  southern  ends,  and  thus  enclose  the  great  interior  basin,  which,  450 
miles  long  and  50  miles  wide,  comprises,  with  the  contiguous  foot-hill  region,  the  bulk  of  the 
arable  lands  of  the  State. 

The  southern  meeting  point  of  the  ranges  is  Tehachapi  Pass.  South  of  the  Pass  are 
numerous  minor  ranges,  which  have  a  general  easterly  and  westerly  trend.  The  principal  of 
these  is  the  Sierra  Madre,  north  of  Los  Angeles,  and  the  San  Bernardino  Range,  east  of  Los 
Angeles. 

The  great  basin  north  of  Tehachapi  Pass  is  drained  by  two  principal  rivers,  the  Sacra- 
mento in  the  northern  end,  flowing  south,  and  the  San  Joaquin  in  the  southern  end,  flowing 
north.  These  meet  midway  in  the  great  basin,  and  as  a  single  stream,  flow  westward  through 
a  break  in  the  Coast  Range,  emptying  into  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  and  thence  reaching  the 
ocean  through  the  Golden  Gate.  These  two  rivers  are  perennial,  and  are  navigable  as  far  as 
Marysville  on  the  north  and  Stockton  on  the  South. 

The  rivers  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State  are  mainly  torrential,  not  navigable,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Santa  Ana,  which  irrigates  the  orange  groves  of  the  Riverside  region, 
are  dry  in  summer. 

The  Klamath  River,  in  the  northern  end  of  the  State,  is  the  only  stream  of  consequence, 
besides  the  combined  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  Rivers,  that  breaks  through  the  Coast 
Ranges  and  empties  into  the  ocean. 

Many  of  the  most  picturesque  and  highly  developed  regions  are  the  minor  valleys  dis- 
tributed through  the  Coast  Range.  Principal  among  these  are  the  wine  and  fruit  valleys  of 
Santa  Clara,  Sonoma,  and  Napa;  and  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  the  Ojai,  San  Gabriel, 
and  Santa  Ana. 

California  has  a  frontage  of  more  than  700  miles  on  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  yet,  although  its 
variety  is  remarkable,  and  its  picturesqueness  alluring,  it  is  one  of  the  spectacular  features  that 
is  hardly  ever  heard  of  by  the  traveler,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it  has  been  made  accessible  at 
very  few  points  by  regular  lines  of  travel. 

The  coast  generally  abounds  in  bold  headlands  and  promontories,  not  unlike  the  western 
coast  of  Scotland  in  ruggedness,  and,  in  its  seaward  aspect,  presenting  a  high  breast  to  a  foam- 
ing, thundering  sea. 


!FARM 


IMPLEMENTS 


I  TIl9  lartfe*t  complete  line  of  farm  machinery  manufactured  byany  single  concern  in  the  world; 

Osborne  Columbia  Horse  Hoe  and  Cultivators, 
Adjustable  Peg-  Tooth  Harrows,  Sulky  Spring-Tooth  Harrows, 

Osborne  Combination  Harrows,  Spring-Tooth  Harrows, 

Columbia  Flexible  £  Reversible  Disc  Harrows,  Rival  Disc  Harrows, 
Columbia  Inclined  Corn  Harvester  A  Binder,  All -St eel  Tedders, 

Columbia  Mower,  (1  A  2 -horse)  All -Steel  Self  Dump  Rakes, 

Columbia  Grain  Harvester  and  Binder,  All -Steel  Hand  Dump  Rakes, 
Columbia  Reaper,  Every  machine  is  fully  warranted  and  is  the  best  of  Its  class  that 
No.  B  Reaper,  etc.  can  be  produced  with  good  material,  complete  equipment,  su- 
perior skill  and  Ionic  experience. 

The  Gut  shown  hove  Is  that  of  our  OSBORNE 

COLUMBIA  HORSE  HOE  AND  CULTIVATOR, 

which,  taken  as  a  whole  is  one  i»r  file  most  perfect  farm  imple- 
iiiPKfHiiKidr.    It  Is  an  ideal  Implement  for  cultivating  all  kinds  of 
hoed  crops.    We  make  It  in  five  patterns,  each  with  5  teeth.   No.  1  Is  a 
simple  cultivator  with  hand  screw  adjustment  of  the  spreading 
device.   No.  21s  the  sameas  No.  1  but  has  front  wheel.  No.  3  has 
no  wheel  but  has  lever  spreading  device.  No.  4,  has  wheel  and 
1  lever  for  spreading  shovels,  and  No.  5,  (see  cut)  has  both  wheel 
and  spreading  device  with  levers  for  regulating  both. 
Don't  Buv  until  van     Thl>y  are  adjustable  to  any 
have seen  our  wldth  "f  r  ,w  Mado  entlre 

i  I^HTlVZ^L?  ly  of  malleable  Iron  and 

yocai  ngent.  Bteel  except  the  handles. 

(Different  kinds  Of  shovels  fordlfferentklndsof  work. 
Handy  Hook  on  Farm  «m»I  JtToune  FKEE. 

St.        D.  M.  OSBORNE  k  CO.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


BAY   CITY    IRON  WORKS, 


Looki 

for 
our 
A  4. 
next 
week. 


The  Jones  Chain  Mower. 

UNLIKE  GEARED  MOWERS 

IT  HAS 

NO  NOISE!  NO  VIBRATION! 

NO  LOST  POWER! 
NO  COG  WHEELS  TO  WEAR  OUT! 

v,  ~  ■**  NO  BACKING  UP  TO  START   IN  THE 

y  GRASS. 

THE  JONES  ALL  STEEL  HAY  RAKE  -  -  THE  ONLY  ADJUSTABLE  HAY  RAKE  MADE 

H.  C.  SHAW  PLOW  WORKS,  Stockton,  Cal. 


F.  I.  MATTHEWS,  Prop. 

F.  X.  FISCHER'S 
PATENT  TAPER  BOILERS 

Are  the  Easiest  Steaming 
Straw  Burners  Made. 


New  and  Second-Hand  Threshing 
Engines  and  Boilers  a  Specialty. 

Old  Threshing  Engines  Repaired  and 
Mounted  on  New  Boilers  at  Lowest  Prices. 

Extras  for  Rice,  and  Mitchell,  Fischer  and 
Ketcher  Engines  Furnished  at  Short  Notice. 

For  Circulars,  etc.,  Addrett 

Bay  City  Iron  Works, 

521   THIRD  STREET,  OAKLAND,  CAL. 


Krogh  Manufacturing  Co., 

WORKS :   9  TO  17  STEVENSON  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Irrigation  Machinery  a  Specialty. 

GENERAL   CONTRACTORS  FOR 

flitting,  Water  Works  &  Hydraulic 
flachinery. 

Corliss  Steam  Engines,  Automatic  High-Speed  Knglnes, 
Link  Chain,  Elevators, Centrifugal  Pumps,  Wlndml  is, 
Horse  Powers,  Boilers,  Pipe,  Fittings,  Etc. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 


8-INCn  CENTRIFUGAL  POIP. 


ANTHRAX  and  BLACK  LEG 


PREVENTED  BY 


Pasteur  "Vaccines." 

cesXn?ufK^  Amerlcan  8toctoen  wh°  «^«  ■««- 

PASTEUR  VACCINE  CO.,  54  Fifth  Mv©.,  Chicago. 


WRITE 
FOR 
CATALOGUE 
NO.  16. 


Jackson's 

OAS 

 AND  

OIL 
ENGINES. 


Cross-Compound  Steam  Engines  and  "Whirlpool"  Centrifugal  Pumps 

For  Irrigation,  Drainage,  Dredging,  Mining,  Etc.     Capacities  from  50  to  S0.000 
Gallons  Per  Minute. 

BYRON    JACKSON    MACHINE  U/ORKS, 
625  Sixth  Street  Sao  Fr»ncl»co. 


April  2,  1898. 
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A  cold  chisel  for  heavy  chipping 
should  be  sharpened  slightly  oval  or 
rounding.  A  tool  sharpened  thus  will 
stand  harder  usage  than  when  the  cut- 
ting edge  is  concave,  or  even  straight. 
The  reason  for  this  is  based  upon  the 
strength  of  the  arch.  The  engineer 
builds  a  dam  across  a  stream  in  the 
shape  of  a  curve  for  the  same  reason, 
and  both  the  engineer  aDd  the  beaver, 
in  his  native  stream,  obeys  the  same 
law  in  regard  to  this  matter.  Aside 
from  the  principle  of  the  areh,  there 
is  less  danger  of  breaking  the  corners 
off  of  a  chisel  when  the  edge  is  curved, 
for  then  the  force  of  the  blow  is  sup- 
ported in  a  brace-like  manner  by  the 
metal  in  the  curved  corners,  whereas 
in  the  concave  point  the  same  bracing 
action,  applied  in  the  opposite  direction, 
tends  to  split  off  the  corners  of  the 
tool.  The  matter  is  so  simple  that 
every  machinist  should  take  advantage 
of  it  to  add  strength  and  durability  to 
his  tools.  The  same  shape  can  be  given 
to  screwdrivers  when  they  are  to  be 
used  in  chucks  on  work  like  that  of  put- 
ting screws  into  shoemakers'  lasts. 
Thousands  of  screws  are  thus  put  in, 
and  it  is  found  that  if  the  end  of  the 
screwdriver  is  rounded  off  the  least 
possible  amount  it  is  much  easier  to 
make  the  tool  bit  engage  the  slot  in 
the  screw.  When  the  bit  is  the  least 
amount  concave  on  the  end,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  make  the  screwdriver  take 
hold  when  running  even  at  a  low  work- 
ing speed.  Make  the  end  of  the  tool 
convex  one-thirty-second  of  an  inch, 
and  the  speed  at  which  the  tool  can  be 
put  into  a  screw  slot  will  be  doubled. 


Mica 

'Axle 
Crease 


lightens 
the 
load — 
shortens 
the 
road. 


Makes  the  wagon  pull  easier, 
helps  the  team.   Saves  wear 
and  expense.  Sold 
everywhere. 


METAL  WHEELS 

in  all  sizes  and  varieties,  to  fit  any 
axle.  They  last  forever.  Either 
direct  or  stagger  spoke.  Can't 
breakdown;  can't  dry  out-  no 
reletting  of  tires.  Good  in  dry  weather 
as  in  wet  weather.  Send  for  catalog  & 
prices.  ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.. 
Box  iu  QUINCY,  ILL. 


Don't  Go  To  Alaska 

Unless  yon  see  the  OUTFITS  sold  by  the 

Home  Supply  Co.,  217-221  Drnmm  St.,  8.  F. 

They  are  outfitting  a  great  many  Klondikers — 
packing  and  shipping  goods  most  satisfactorily. 
Their  prices  are  very  low  for  high-grade  goods. 
Send  for  their  Alaska  Price  List,  Free. 


Fixin'  Fences" 


every  spring  is  needless.   No  "top  rails"  to  lay  up, 
nor  need  to  chase  down  the  lane  after  every  storm  If 
Paite  Fence  is  used.    Send  for  "spring  styles" 
and  prices.   See  our  ad.  In  next  issue. 
PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


SEND  FOR  A  BICYCLE 

High  Grade  '98  Model*,  #14  to  #40. 
CREAT  CLEARINC  SALE  of  '97  and  W 

models,  best  makes,  $9.75  to  $18.  Sent  on 
approval  without  a  cent  payment.  Free  use 
of  wheel  to  our  agents.  Write  for  our  new 
plan  "How  to  Earn  a  Bicycle"  and  make 
money.  SPECIAL  THIS  WEEK — 40  high 
grade  '97  models  [slightly  shopworn],  tin. 75 
each.  "Wanderings  Awheel."  a  souvenir 
book  of  art,  FREE  for  stamp  while  they  last. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  299  Ave.  H,  Chicago. 

A  $1  RAISIN  SEEDER  FOR  50  CTS. 

We  are  tired  of  selling 
dealers  and  waiting  90  days 
for  our  money,  so  we  will 
sell  housekeepers  at  Job- 
bers' prices. 

Send  50  cents,  and  we 
will  mail  you  postpaid  one 
of  our  best 

Bay  State  Raisin  Seeders. 

Guaranteed  to  seed  1  lb.  of 
raisins  in  5  minutes.  Simple 
to  operate  and  easy  to  clean. 

Easton  Specialty  Mfg.  Co.,  64  Federal  St.,  Boston. 


Many  amateur  photographers  fail 
owing  to  the  ignoring  of  a  few  simple 
rules.  An  authority  says  that  the  be- 
ginner should  buy  a  light  stand,  fill  his 
magazine  or  slides  with  ordinary  plates 
and  practice  time  exposures  on  all  sorts 
of  still  objects  till  he  can  turn  out  a 
good  negative  with  a  fair  degree  of 
certainty,  and  has  mastered  the  ele- 
ments of  development.  With  the  per- 
fect plates  and  pure  chemicals  avail- 
able nowadays,  this  should  soon  be  ac- 
complished. Snap-shooting  may  then 
be  taken  up.  A  stand  should  be  used, 
as  the  vibrations  of  the  human  body 
are  most  mischievous  in  their  effect  on 
the  plate.  The  plates  should  be  only 
fairly  rapid,  as  the  very  fast  plates 
mean  fog  and  disappointment  to  the 
beginner.  If  the  operator  would  avoid 
pinholes,  he  must  be  jealously  on  his 
guard  against  dust.  The  camera  should 
be  frequently  dusted  out,  and  the  in- 
side smeared  with  thin  vaseline,  which 
collects  and  holds  a  large  quantity  of 
the  dust  caused  by  the  powder  of 
abraded  glass  chips  and  other  causes. 
A  golden  rule  is  not  to  snap  at  random. 
Never  expose  a  plate  on  a  subject  that 
will  not,  when  developed  and  printed, 
be  a  credit  to  the  album.  For  a  resting 
place,  if  no  better  is  at  hand,  use  one 
knee,  going  down  on  the  other  to  se- 
cure additional  steadiness.  Many  pho- 
tographers put  the  camera  under  the 
arm  and  press  it  to  the  side.  The  be- 
ginner will  soon  find  which  way  suits 
him  best.  There  is  no  hard  and  fast 
rule  about  exposures,  but  the  following 
periods  are  recommended  for  general 
purposes:  Wave  studies,  waterfalls 
and  rapid  rivers,  one-fifth  to  one-tenth 
second;  street  studies,  with  no  fast- 
moving  horses  or  cycles  within  fifty 
yards,  one-twentieth  to  one-thirtieth 
second;  slow-sailing  vessels  or  quick 
steamers,  end  on,  about  one-twentieth 
to  one-thirtieth  second;  ordinary  work 
and  athletic  sports,  one-fiftieth  to  one- 
eightieth  second;  rapid  finishes,  one- 
one  hundred  and  twentieth  second,  or 
over.  Above  all  avoid  the  besetting 
sin  of  beginners,  which  is  to  set  the 
shutter  at  too  high  a  speed.  Number 
every  hand  camera  plate,  entering  full 
details  of  exposure,  subject,  light,  etc., 
in  a  notebook  against  corresponding 
number. 

Perchoid  is  a  new  product,  and  a 
substitute  for  gutta  percha,  the  sup- 
ply of  which  has  of  late  shown  such 
disquieting  signs  of  collapse.  Per- 
choid, the  invention  of  Dr.  Napier 
Ford,  is  oil  which  has  undergone  a 
high  degree  of  oxidation.  Dr.  Ford 
experimented  for  many  years  to  pro- 
duce a  method  whereby  oil  could  be 
fully  oxidized,  and  at  last  he  succeeded. 
The  result  is  perchoid.  The  oil  is 
heated  with  litharge,  stirred  long  and 
continuously,  and  then  allowed  to  cool. 
Specially  prepared  tow  is  then  dipped 
in  it,  and,  placed  in  wire  baskets,  sub- 
jected to  currents  of  air.  The  oil  ad- 
hering to  the  filaments  of  the  hemp 
becomes  wholly  oxidized.  Under  the 
microscope  the  hempen  threads  appear 
sheathed  with  a  coating  of  amber. 
This  is  done  through  rollers  and  comes 
out  as  a  leathery  material,  closely 
allied  to,  if  not  identical  with,  rubber. 
Its  tenacity  is  increased  by  mixing  it 
with  sulphur.  It  can  be  rolled  as  thin 
as  a  piece  of  tissue  paper  and  any  fab- 
ric, and  it  makes  leather  impervious  to 
moisture,  though  not  to  air.  It  is  said 
to  be  eight  times  cheaper  than  rubber 
and  more  durable.  One  of  its  great 
fields  will  probably  be  the  making  of 
pneumatic  tires.  It  is  stated  that  a 
chemical  manufacturer  in  London, 
whose  hydrochloric  acid  tank  used  to 
be  lined  with  gutta  percha  at  a  cost  of 
$50,  had  a  lining  made  of  perchoid  for 
$1.50,  which  serves  just  as  well.  Per- 
choid should  be  a  godsend  to  the  elec- 
trician, as  it  never  becomes  brittle, 
and  never  leaves  the  wire,  two  most 
valuable  qualities  in  an  insulator. 

Wife  of  Klondike  Miner:  I  want  some 
money  for  the  house.  Klondike  Miner: 
What !  Have  you  spent  all  the  mud 
that  was  on  my  boots  yesterday. 

Arthur:  They  say,  dear,  that  people 
who  live  together  get  to  look  alike. 
Kate:  Then  you  must  consider  my  re- 
fusal as  final. 


WORLD'S 
BUTTER  CHAMPIONS 

EVERY  ONE  AN  "ALPHA-DE  LAVAL"  USER. 

^r^®  "  

I  HERE  have  now  been  six  Annual  Conventions  and  Grand 
Competitive  Butter  Contests  of  the  National  Buttermakers 
Association— 1892,  1893,  (none  in  1894),  1895,  1896, 1897  and  1898. 
The  following  is  the  list  of  years,  places  of  convention,  names  and 
addresses  of  Sweepstakes  Gold  Medal  winners,  and  the  highest 
scores.  Every  prize  winning  exhibit  has  been  "Alpha-De  Laval" 
made  butter : 

1892,  Madison,  Wis.,  Louis  Brahe,  Washington,  Iowa,  Score  98 
Dubuque,  Iowa,  C.  W.  Smith,  Colvin's  Park,  111.,  "  97 
Rockford,  111.,  F.  C.  Oltrogoe,  Tripoli,  Iowa,  "  98 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  Thos.  Milton.  St.  PaulTMinn.,  "  97.82 
Owatonna,  Minn.,  H.  N.  Miller,  Randall,  Iowa,  "  98.5 

Topeka,  Kas.,  Saml.  Haugdahl,  New  Sweden,  Minn.,  "  98 
Everyone  knows  that  the  cream  separator  does  not  make  the 
butter  and  likewise  every  experienced  buttermaker  knows  that  the 
"Alpha-De  Laval"  disc  system  of  separation  is  not  only  the  most 
thorough  but  that  it  at  same  time  delivers  the  cream  into  the  hands 
of  the  buttermaker  in  better  condition  for  perfect  buttermaking 
than  is  possible  with  any  other  separator  or  system. 

The  reasons  for  this  are  as  simple  and  as  certain  as  gravity  itself. 
If  you  do  not  understand  them  and  would  like  to  know  them  send 
for  "Dairy"  catalogue  No.  257  or  "Creamery"  catalogue  No.  508. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


1893, 
1895, 
1896, 
1897, 
1898, 


Western  Offices: 
Randolph  &  Canal  Sts. 
CHICAGO. 


General  Offices: 
74  cortlanot  street, 
NEW  YORK. 


Branch  Offices : 
1102  Arch  Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Don't  Be-  Care- less. 

Don't  guess  what  your  cows  are  doing,  but  KNOW. 
Don't  think  your  cows  are  all  right  when  you  can  KNOW. 
Don't  use  an  inaccurate  Babcock  Test. 

Don't  let  your  creamery  man  skin  you;  keep  a  check  on  him. 
Send  to  us  for  a*first-class  ten-dollar 

No-Tin  Babcock  Test 

and  let  your  creamery  man  know  that  you  have  it.    Let  six 
of  you  club  together  and  get  six  machines  for  fifty  dollars. 
They  are  well  made — regular  life  lasters. 

Elgin  Mfg.  Co.,  Elgin,  111. 

Dewey,  Strong  &  Co., 

PATENT  SOLICITORS, 

330  MARKET  STREET,    -     SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old  experienced 
first-class  agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  associates  and  agents  in  Washington  and  the  capi- 
tal cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
brary, and  record  of  original  cases  in  our  office,  we  have  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can 
be  offered  home  inventors  by  other  agencies.  The  information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful 
practice  before  the  Office,  and  the  frequent  examination  of  patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  patentability  of  inventions  brought  before  us,  enables  us  to  give  advice  which  will 
save  inventors  the  expense  of  applying  for  patents  upon  inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  and 
advice  sent  free  on  receipt  of  postage.  Address  DBWEY,  STRONG  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents,  330  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Machine  Works 

to  183-185-187  FREMONT  STREET, 

Where,  with  Enlarged  and  Increased  Facilities, 
they  are  better  than  ever  prepared  to  do 

FMret  -  Class    Machine  Work 

Promptly,  and  at  Reasonable  Prices,  and  will 
continue  the  manufacture  of 

Thomson  &  Evans  Steam  Pumps, 

Deep  Well  Pampt,  Power  Pompa,  Etc., 
Also  Marine  Engines,  Ship  and  Steamboat  Work, 
Pipe  Cutting,  General  Jobbing  and  Repairing. 


TANKS! 


When  you  buy  a  Water  Tank  get  one 
that  will  not  dry  out  and  shrink. 
 THE  

Patent  Non-Shrinking  Water  Tank, 

The  only  one  suitable  for  dry,  hot  climates.  COSTS  HO  MORE  THAN  COMMON. 
Ask  your  dealer,  or  write  to 
PACIFIC  TANK.  CO.,  Sole  Manufacturers, 
City  Offices:  33  BKALK  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


RHEUMATISM 


Permanently  cured  by  using  DR.  WHITEHALL'S  RHEUMATIC  CURE.  The  surest  and  the  best.  Sample 
sent  free  on  mention  of  this  publication.  THE  DR.  WHITEHALL  MEGRIMINE  CO.,  South  Bend  Indiana. 
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Coast  Industrial  Notes. 


—Hay  in  San  Francisco  is  selling  for  $23  per 
ton,  the  highest  price  in  fifteen  years. 

—From  Sydney,  N.  S.  W.,  the  steamship 
Alameda  for  San  Francisco  has  on  board  £500,- 
000  in  gold.  The  amount  forwarded  in  the 
last  eight  months  aggregates  $17,500,000. 

— The  output  of  petroleum  at  Summerland, 
Santa  Barbara  county,  Cal.,  is  increasing. 
The  Advance-Courier  says:  Sixty  carloads, 
S000  barrels  of  oil,  left  Summerland  this 
mon  th. 

—At  Marysville,  Cal.,  last  Monday,  the 
Blue  Lakes  Water  Co.  connected  with  the 
power  plant  of  the  Yuba  Power  Co.,  which 
produces  its  current  from  generators  operated 
by  2800  inches  of  water  under  a  head  of  295 
feet,  twenty-three  miles  distant  in  the  Sierra 
Nevada. 

— Prof.  Frank  Soule,  dean  of  the  College  of 
Civil  Engineering  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  Instructor  L.  E.  Hunt  have  re- 
cently been  testing  the  strength  and  quality 
of  California  marbles.  The  results  of  the  ex- 
periments, says  the  Times,  show  that  the 
California  marbles  possess  remarkable 
strength.  They  are  crushed  at  a  pressure  of 
from  250  to  1000  pounds  to  the  square  inch — 
more  than  twice  the  strength  of  foreign  mar- 
bles. 

— The  Fresno,  Cal.,  Krpositor  says  the  last 
mile  of  wire  of  the  power  line  between 
Fresno  and  Hanford  of  the  San  Joaquin  Elec- 
tric Co.  is  put  in  place,  and  the  line  is  now 
ready  for  use.  It  will  be  April  1st  before  the 
extension  will  be  in  operation.  The  delay  is 
caused  by  the  electric  supply  company  being 
unable  to  supply  the  motors  and  step-down 
transformers  in  time.  This  is  the  longest 
transmission  line  in  the  United  States,  and 
electricians  are  watching  the  outcome  of  the 
venture  with  much  interest. 

— Last  year  an  American  firm  secured  a 
concession  from  the  Royal  Government  to  con- 
struct a  railroad  in  Corea,  the  first  and  only 
one  in  that  country,  and  its  construction  and 
equipment  have  gone  steadily  forward.  The 
railroad  is  of  the  American  standard  gauge — 
4  feet  S%  inches — and  extends  from  Seoul,  the 
capital  of  Corea,  in  the  north,  to  Chemulpo, 
the  chief  seaport,  in  the  south,  a  distance  of 
twenty-five  miles.  The  locomotives  are  of 
the  six-coupled  side-tank  type,  with  cylinders 
14  inches  diameter  by  22  inches  stroke. 

—Pres.  A.  H.  Paget  of  the  Chihuahua  and 
Pacific  Railroad  Co.  signed  a  contract  last 
week  with  the  Nassau  Construction  Co.  of 
New  York  City,  for  the  construction  of  a 
steam  railroad  in  Mexico,  from  the  sea  to  the 
silver  mining  regions  of  that  country.  The 
total  distance  from  Chihuahua  to  the  Gulf  of 
California  is  350  miles,  and  under  the  terms 
of  the  contract  120  miles  are  to  be  completed 
before  November  1.  The  chief  owners  of  the 
railway  company  are  Col.  O.  H.  Payne,  Moore 
&  Schley  and  Mr.  Paget.  The  contract  is  the 
largest  made  in  this  country  for  steam  rail- 
road construction  since  1893. 

— The  progress  of  the  Trans-Siberian  rail- 
way is  such  that  the  Russian  press  states 
that  the  Minister  of  Ways  and  Communica- 
tion has  opened  freight  and  passenger  traffic 
on  the  Obi-Krasnojarsk  section  and  along  the 
Tomsk  branch  line.  A  regular  service  of 
trains  has  already  been  established  between 
Ichelabinsk,  in  Western  Siberia,  and  the  Obi, 
a  distance  of  2600  versts.  The  rolling  stock 
now  in  use  has  already  proved  to  be  insuffi- 
cient for  the  demands  made  upon  it.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  deficiency,  an  immense 
quantity  of  freight  could  not  be  carried,  and 
even  now  a  considerable  amount  of  freight 
cannot  be  conveyed  by  rail.  Considerable 
more  rolling  stock  will  be  required,  and  the 
opportunities  for  manufacturers  to  make  sales 
for  this  road  are  considered  good. 

— For  several  years  a  railroad  over  the 
Andes,  connecting  Santiago,  the  capital  of 
Chili,  with  the  transportation  system  of  the 
Argentine  Republic,  has  been  under  construc- 
tion. Several  contractors  have  in  these  years 
abandoned  the  work.  The  Argentine  govern- 
ment has  extended  its  lines  to  the  boundaries 
of  Chili  and  the  Chilians  have  laid  tracks  to 
the  snow  line  of  the  Andes.  M.  P.  Grace,  of 
W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.,  is  reported  negotiating 
with  the  Chilian  government  for  a  contract 
to  complete  the  roads.  If  he  takes  the  con- 
tract to  complete  the  trans-Andean  railroad 
it  will  be  finished  on  time.  There  is  another 
enterprise  on  foot  for  the  construction  of  a 
railroad  through  another  pass  in  the  Andes  at 
a  much  lower  altitude,  100  miles  south  of  San- 
tiago and  west  of  the  city  of  Talcahuano.  It 
is  claimed  that  the  expense  and  difficulties 
will  be  less. 

Tnos.  A.  Edison  writes:  "  I  wish  to 
protest  against  many  articles  appear- 
ing in  the  sensational  newspapers  from 
time  to  time  purporting  to  be  inter- 
views with  me  about  wonderful  inven- 
tions aDd  discoveries  made  or  to  be 
made  by  myself.  Scarcely  a  single  one 
is  authentic,  and  the  statements  pur- 
porting to  be  made  by  me  are  the  in- 


How's  This? 

We  offer  One  Hundred  Dollars  Reward  for  any 
case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by  Hall's 
Catarrh  Cure. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Props,  Toledo,  O. 

We,  the  undersigned,  have  known  F.  J.  Cheney 
for  the  last  15  years,  and  believe  him  perfectly 
honorable  in  all  business  transactions  and  finan- 
cially able  to  carry  out  any  obligations  made  by 
their  firm. 

West  &  Traux. Wholesale  Druggists,  Toledo,  O. 

Walding,  Kinnan  &  Marvin,  Wholesale  Drug- 
gists, Toledo,  O. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally,  acting 
directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the 
system.  Price  75c  per  bottle.  Sold  by  all  Drug 
gists.  Testimonials  free. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


ventions  of  the  reporter.  The  public 
are  led  from  these  articles  to  draw 
conclusions  just  the  opposite  of  fact. 
I  have  never  made  it  a  practice  to 
work  on  any  line  not  purely  practical 
and  useful." 


A  Thoughtful  Answer.— "  What's 
the  first  step  toward  the  digestion  of 
the  food?"  asked  the  teacher.  Up 
went  the  hand  of  a  black-haired  little 
fellow,  who  exclaimed,  with  eagerness: 
"  Bite  it  off  !  Bite  it  off!" — American 
Kitchen  Magazine. 


A  FARMER'SMISHAP. 

JUMPS  FROM  HIS  WAGON  AND  IS 
BADLY  INJURED. 


Injuries  Which  liilbert  I'pdeRraff  Sustained. 
Much  Suffering  Endured — How  He 
Obtained  Kellef. 

From  the  Democrat,  Goshen,  Ind. 

Gilbert  Updegraff,  a  prosperous  farmer  liv- 
ing near  Goshen,  Ind.,  in  jumping  from  his 
wagon  onto  a  board,  a  few  days  ago,  met  with 
a  serious  accident. 

It  was  feared  at  first  that  this  accident  was 
aggravated  by  rheumatism,  which  ailment 
Mr.  Updegraff  was  troubled  with  some  time 
ago  in  an  unusually  severe  form.  In  speaking 
of  it  he  says : 

"About  two  years  ago  I  was  stricken  with 
rheumatism,  and  for  a  year  was  severely 
troubled  with  it.  It  came  on  me  suddenly 
during  the  winter,  I  don't  know  what  caused 
it,  unless  it  was  exposure,  about  the  farm. 

"It  was  the  old  fashioned  rheumatism  and 
began  in  my  lower  limbs,  gradually  working 
up  until  my  arms,  hands  and  fingers  became 
affected.  My  body  ached  all  over,  especially 
my  limbs,  which  were  swollen  and  these  by 
the  following  spring  were  almost  entirely 
useless.  I  had  to  hire  all  my  work  done  that 
spring  and  summer,  but  did  a  little  work  in 
harvest  time. 

"  I  must  have  done  too  much,  for  soon  after 
that  I  was  confined  to  my  bed  for  some  time. 
1  had  the  family  doctor,  but  be  didn't  do  me 
any  good.  He  finally  said  he  could  not  help 
me  and  advised  me  to  try  the  baths,  but  I 
couldn't  afford  the  expense.  Neither  could  I 
afford  to  be  au  invalid  all  my  life.  Inquiries 
were  made  at  the  drug  store  for  something 
that  would  be  helpful  in  my  case. 

"The  druggist  recommended  several 
things,  and  I  trieds  ome  of  them,  but  was 
not  benefited  until  I  used  Dr.  Williams'  Pink 
Pills  for  Pale  People.  I  gave  this  remedy  a 
fair  trial  as  I  did  the  others,  and  soon  discov- 
ered that  it  was  different  from  anything  I 
bad  tried. 

"I  found  that  this  was  a  medicine  that  did 
what  was  claimed  for  it,  and  when  I  had 
taken  about  a  dozen  doses  of  the  pills  I  found 
that  they  were  helping  me.  I  continued  tak- 
ing them,  and  I  am  glad  to-day  that  I  did. 
Why  that  medicine  actually  cured  me  and  I 
didn't  take  more  than  six  or  seven  boxes 
either. 

"It  was  in  January,  1M(7,  that  I  began  tak- 
ing the  medicine,  and  I  was  completely  cured 
by  the  first  of  March.  I  began  early  in  the 
spring  to  do  my  work,  and  I  kept  it  up  all 
summer,  not  missing  a  day.  I  have  never  had 
any  rheumatic  trouble  with  my  limbs  from 
that  day  to  this. 

"And  are  you  positive  that  it  was  Dr.  Wil- 
liams' Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People  that  cured 
you  ?  "  asked  the  reporter. 

"Positive,  why  of  course  I  am.  Nothing 
else  did  it.  I  did  not  take  any  other  medicine 
at  the  time,  and  1  was  never  better  until  I 
began  taking  Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  for 
Pale  People.  I  have  taken  nothing  else  since, 
and  of  course  they  are  what  did  the  work." 
Mrs.  Updegraff  agreed  with  her  husband 
that  "  he  was  cured  of  a  very  severe  case  of 
rheumatism  by  these  pills." 

What  better  proof  could  a  person  want  than 
the  above  facts.  This  plainly  shows  that  Dr. 
Williams'  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People  are  un- 
rivaled as  a  tonic  for  the  blood.  The  secret 
of  perfect  health,  strength  and  beauty  is  pure 
blood,  and  impure  blood  is  the  foundation  of 
most  diseases. 

One  of  the  first  to  discover  this  fact  was 
Dr.  Williams,  who  years  ago  fojmulated  a 
combination  of  vegetable  remedies  which  acts 
on  the  impure  and  impoverished  blood,  im- 
parting those  elements  that  purify,  vitalize 
and  enrich  it,  thus  aiding  bodily  functions, 
arousing  every  organ  into  healthful  action, 
and  in  this  way  restoring  the  entire  system 
to  health  and  vigor. 

That  Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  for  Pale 
People  do  this  has  been  attested  to  by  thou- 
sands all  over;  our  land  and  in  foreign  climes. 
These  marvelous  health  restorers  are  pre- 
scribed by  physicians,  endorsed  by  druggists 
and  used  by  people  everywhere. 


Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE  BEST   FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PIGS. 

For  sale  in  lots  to  suit  by 

EL  DORADO  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS  CO. 

308  CitUforiiki  St.,  Sun  Franrlsco,  C»l. 

TREE  WASH,  OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    \AJ.   JACKSON    db  CO. 
Bole  Agents.     -      -      No.  928  Market  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


ooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooc  oooc ooooooo 

They  stop  work,  cost  money,  give  pain. 

§  Sprains  and  Bruises 


It  costs  little  to  cure  Q+     InnnUc  Oil    '*  saves  time, 
Wli  VClLUUS  Wlla  money,  misery. 


them  right  away  with 


oooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooo 

GOPHERS  SQUIRRELS 


Safely,  successfully  and  economically 
DESTROYED  with 


PA5TEUR  VIRUS  (Improved). 

PASTEUR  VACCINE  CO.,  54  Fifth  Mwe-.,  Chicago. 


FOR  14  CENTS 

We  wish  to  gain  160,000  new  cus- 
tomers, una  hence  offer 
1  Pkg.  U  Day  Radish,  10c 
Pkg.  Karly  Spring  Turnip,  10c 
*    Earliest  Red  Beet,  10c 
Bismarck  Cucumber,  10c 
Queen  Victoria  Lettuce,  15c 
Klondyke  Melon,  16c 
Jumbo  Giant  Onion,  16c 
Brilliant  Flower  Seeds,  16c 
Worth  91.00,  for  14  eent* 
Above  10  pkffs.  worth  $1.00,  we  will 
mail  yon  free,  together  with  our 
great  Plant  and  Seed  Catalogue 
upon  receipt  of  this  notice  and  He. 
postage.  We  invite  your  trade  and 
Know  when  you  once  try  Salzer's 
eedB  yon  will  never  gpt  Along  with- 
out them.  Potatoes  at  il.aO 
a  Bit  I .  Catalog  alone  6c.  No.  27 
I  R    SEED   CO.,    LA    CROSSE,  Wis. 


For  Planting  Season  of  1898 

We  offer  for  sale  a  choice  lot  of 

Budded  Orange  and 
Lemon  Trees, 


HAZARD  POWDER. 

It  is  Q>uicl<, 
Clean,  Strong 
And  Reliable. 


One  and  two-year  buds  of  the  leading  varieties,  on     ALANSON   H.   PHELPS  f\crt 
sour  or  sweet  stock.  ' 

421  MARKET  ST.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Friers  to  Suit  the  Times. 

SEEDLING  OR  ANQE  TREES  at  your  own  price. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

Oroville  Citrus  Association, 

Oroville,  Unite  Co.,  Cal. 


10  Kver-ltloomliiK,  Field-Grown  Koses  for  VI, 

Elpht  thousand  Koses.  field-frown,  two-year-old 
plants,  have  to  be  closed  out.  These  consist  of  the 
nest  ever-bloomine  varieties,  and  will  be  sold  at  10 
plants  for  Ooe  Dollar,  sent  by  express  or  delivered 
La  the  city  of  San  FrancUco.  Tiiese  Roses  are  in 
first-class  condition  and  are  bound  to^lve  satisfac- 
tion. No  order  tilled  for  less  than  One  Dollar.  I 
name  a  few  varieties,  as  space  does  not  permit  of 
the  naming  of  the  whole  list:  Aurora.  ArchduchesB 
Marie  Immaculata,  Bon  Seline.  Bougere,  Beauty  of 
Stapleford.  Cath.  Mermet.  Cheshunt  Hybrid.  La 
France,  Celine  Forrester.  Cameous.  Capt.  Christy, 
C.  Kiza  du  Pare.  Cecil  Bruimer,  Duchess de  Brabant. 
Duchess  of  Albany,  Dr.  Pasteur,  Etoile  de  Lyon, 
Eliza  Sauvage,  Franclsca  Kruger.  Gen.  DubolB, 
Furstln  Bismark.  Gen.  de  Tartar.  Jean  Ducher,  La 
Marque.  Mad.  Cochet,  Desire.  Fatcot.  Hoste.  Lam- 
bard.  Schwaller.  M.  v.  Houtte,  Malmaison.  Sunset, 
Queen,  Papa  (iouticr,  Rainbow,  and  a  good  many 
other  varieties.  F.  LUDEMANN.  Pacific  Nursery, 
Baker  and  Lombard  Sts.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


IMPROVED 

FRESNO 

SCRAPER. 

O-Foot. 

Weight,  300  Lbs. 


DO  YOU  SUFFER  ? 

WE  CAN  HELP  YOU. 

Write  to  CTs  In  Confidence  and  If  We  Cannot 
Help  Yon  We  Will  Say  So. 

Ten  Years'  Experience  Has  Proven  to  Us  That 
We  Have  the 

GREATEST  MEDICINE  IB  THE  WORLD. 

The  Only  Remedy  Endorsed  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  New  York,  etc.,  etc. 

Write  or  Call  for  Pamphlet.  "Disease:  Its  Cause 
and  Cure,"  Free  on  Application. 

RADAM'S  MICROBE  KILLER  CO., 

1340  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

— BRANCHES : — 
216  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
44  S.  Second  St..  San  Jose,  Cal. 

360  Morrison  St.,  Portland,  Or. 

1010  First  Avenue,  Seattle,  Wash. 


FORTIFY  YOURSELF 


f  against  the  destructive  rav- 
j'agesof  niaratidint;  stoolt  by 
CYCLONE  FENCE 
LNotblng  can  go  through  it, 
f  under  it,  or  over  It.  Keeps 
Voutshoep-killine  dofrs;keeps 
'wolves  out  of  the  corrall. 
LA  man  can  build  100  rods  In  a  day. 


1  CYCLONE  FENCE CO 

HOLLY,  MICH. 


RUPTURE, 


FIELD  AND  HOC  FENCE. 


with  or  without  lower  cable  barbed.  All  horizontal  lines 
are  cables,  not  effected  by  heat  and  cold.  Steel  Picket 
Lawn  and  M.M.S.  Poultry  Fence,  Steel  (;ates,  Posts,  etc 

BMOSI  FEXCJE  CO.  DcKalb,  III. 


BAKIiAlNS  IN  BICYCLES 

NEW  AND   SECOND-HAND  L 
FROM    $20  UP 

send  for  i.ist.  Hooker  &  Co. , San  Francisco 1 


0 


Hydrocele,  Varicocele, 
Piles,  Fissure, Fistula. 
Ulceration,  etc.,  cured 
without  operation  or 
detention  from  business.  4W  NO  PAY  UNTIL 
crKKI>.-*«  Consultation  Free.  Call  or  send 
for  pamphlet. 

DRS.  MANSFIELD  &  PORTEKFIELD, 

838  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 
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The  Pacific 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 


Produce  Market. 


San  Francisco,  March  30,  1898. 


Chicago  Wheat  Futures. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows 
for  the  week  Darned,  price  being  per  bushel : 


July. 
86   @  84^ 
84?B<a  823£ 
%\%®  82* 


82!/,® 


sat 

81% 


May. 

Wednesday  81  06%@1  04* 

Thursday   1  04*®  1  04 

Friday   I  03  @1  04 

Saturday   1  04  @  

Monday   1  03*@1  05^ 

Tuesday   1  03*@1  04V$ 

Liverpool  Futures. 

Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  Red  Winter  per 

cental  in  Liverpool  were  as  follows  for  the 
week : 

May.  July. 

Wednesday  7s  5^d  7s  01*d 

Thursday  7s  5  d  7s  00%d 

Friday  7s  4*d  6s  ll%d 

Saturday  7s  4%d  7s  00  d 

Monday  7s  5%d  7s  00*d 

Tuesday  7s  5  d  7s  OO^d 

Han  Francisco  Futures. 

The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco  Call 

Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  was 

as  follows : 

May.  Dec. 

Thursday  81  45%@1  44^     $1  36%@1  36 

Friday   1  43*@1  44%.       1  35#(ai  36 

Saturday   1  46%m  45*       1  37   @1  38 

Monday   1  46>s(S1l  48^       1  38M®1  40^ 

Tuesday   1  47   ®1  48  1  39%@1  41% 

Wednesday   1  47%@1  4635i       1  40*@1  39% 

Wheat. 

The  wheat  market  is  more  unfavorable  to 
buyers  than  a  week  ago,  but  the  actual  ap- 
preciation in  values  for  spot  wheat  is  difficult 
to  determine,  from  the  fact  that  business  in 
the  sample  market  has  been  virtually  at  a 
deadlock,  shippers  doing  nothing  and  millers 
making  no  purchases  of  consequence.  Accord- 
ing to  holders'  views,  wheat  is  worth  fully  a 
dollar  per  ton  more  than  last  quoted.  Taking 
the  views  of  exporters  as  a  basis,  the  figures 
of  a  week  ago  would  be  too  high  to-day. 
Nominally  there  has  been  a  quotable  advance 
of  50c@$l  per  ton.  Foreign  markets  have 
fluctuated  very  little.  In  fact,  Liverpool 
options  were  slightly  lower  for  remote  deliv- 
eries than  previous  week.  The  Chicago  specu- 
lative market  blew  hot  and  cold,  was  up  and 
down,  as  the  news  regarding  existing  com- 
plications between  the  United  States  and 
Spain  were  pacific  or  warlike.  On  the  San 
Francisco  Call  Board  there  was  an  advance  of 
fully  2%c  for  May  and  5c  for  December, 
brought  about  mainly  by  local  causes,  the  dry 
weather  being  the  principal  factor. 

The  month  of  March  made  a  good  beginning 
in  the  matter  of  wheat  exports,  but  the  rec- 
ord during  the  latter  part  of  the  month  was 
decidedly  poor.  During  the  first  fourteen 
days,  eleven  wheat  cargoes  were  cleared  from 
this  port,  averaging  nearly  one  ship  for  each 
working  day  and  aggregating  the  same  num- 
ber as  for  the  entire  month  of  February.  One 
wheat  ship  cleared  for  Liverpool  on  the  28th. 
During  the  thirteen  days  following  the  14th 
of  March  there  was  not,  however,  the  clear- 
ance of  a  wheat  ship  from  this  port.  On  very 
few  occasions  in  the  past  thirty  years  has 
such  a  period  elapsed  without  a  cargo  of  grain 
being  cleared  through  the  San  Francisco  cus- 
tom house.  Several  causes  have  contributed 
to  this  lethargy  in  the  California  wheat 
trade,  prominent  among  them  being  the  dry 
weather  experienced  much  of  the  time  and 
giving  poor  prospects  for  coming  crop  in  a 
large  area  of  the  State.  In  addition,  the 
rather  light  supplies  of  wheat  remaining  in 
the  interior,  and  the  failure  of  foreign  mar- 
kets to  improve  appreciably  in  consequence  of 
the  crop  outlook  here,  made  it  impossible  for 
any  noteworthy  trading  on  export  account  to 
be  consummated.  While  the  crop  in  a  large 
portion  of  the  southern  part  of  the  State  will 
undoubtedly  be  light  this  season,  the  harvest 
in  most  of  the  northern  counties,  as  well  as  in 
Oregon  and  Washington,  promises  to  be  fully 
up  to,  and  may  prove  above,  the  average.  The 
light  yield  south  will  be  partly  compensated 
for  later  on  by  increased  returns  which  are 
sure  to  be  realized  in  consequence  of  the  soil 
being  able  to  recover  strength,  as  it  is  certain 
to  do  in  a  season  like  the  present. 

California  Milling  II  50  @1  55 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  45  @1  47* 

Oregon  Valley   1  45  @1  47* 

Walla  Walla  Blue  Stem   145  @1  52* 

Walla  Walla  Club   1  40  @1  45 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No 
1  white  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week  were 
as  follows  for  the  options  named : 

May,  1898,  delivery,  $1.43@1.4814. 

December,  1898,  delivery,  S1.35^@1.41%. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of  Call 
Board,  May  wheat  sold  at  $1.47%@1.46% ; 
December,  1898,  $1.40%@1.39%. 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 


compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows : 

1896-91.  1897-98. 
Liv.  quotations          6s3d@6s4*d  7s9*d®7sl0*d 


Freight  rates   15@16Ms 

Local  market   $1.35@1.40 


22*®— s 
$1.45@1.50 


The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of  stand- 
ard No.  1  California  in  Liverpool,  and  for  good 
to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

Flour. 

While  the  market  is  nominally  higher  than 
it  was  two  weeks  ago,  much  of  the  wholesale 
and  jobbing  business  transacted  in  the  mean- 
time has  been  at  figures  very  close  to  those 
current  before  the  last  official  advance  was 
announced.  This  is  the  workings  of  an  old 
dodge  by  brokers.  When  an  advance  is  pro- 
claimed they  roll  in  orders  in  lively  fashion, 
dating  them  back  so  as  to  have  tnem  filled  at 
old  figures,  sometimes  entering  up  orders 
without  authority,  feeling  certain  that  under 
the  circumstances  the  flour  will  be  taken  by 
the  parties  to  whom  it  is  charged,  and  that 
the  brokerage  will  be  made. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  83  25@3  40 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   3  50®3  80 

Country  grades,  extras   4  20(34  50 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  50@4  70 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   4  75@4  90 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   4  10@4  40 

Walla  Walla,  Bakers'  extra   4  10@4  40 

Barley. 

Further  strength  has  been  developed  in  the 
market  for  barley  since  last  review,  although 
crop  conditions  are  a  little  more  favorable  in 
some  portions  of  the  State  than  a  week  ago. 
While  prices  are  comparatively  high,  if  oDly  a 
few  years  past  are  taken  into  consideration, 
they  are  still  on  much  lower  levels  than  have 
been  experienced  in  some  seasons  not  very 
remote  and  not  particularly  dry.  Values  in 
the  spot  or  sample  market  since  last  review 
have  been  more  in  accord  with  prices  in  the 
speculative  market  than  during  preceding 
week,  the  actual  grain  having  shown  more 
appreciation  in  quotable  rates  than  did  values 
for  May  option,  the  latter  being  the  nearest 
in  the  speculative  field  to  immediate  deliv- 
eries. December  option,  which  is  the  repre- 
sentative on  Call  Board  of  new  crop,  sold  at 
higher  figures  than  last  week.  The  apprecia- 
tion of  the  latter  has  practically  closed  the 
gap  lately  existing  between  the  two  options. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice  1  20  @1  25 

Feed,  fair  to  good  1  17*@1  20 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice  1  25  @1  30 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   —  @  — 

Chevalier,  No.  2   —  @  — 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No.  1 
feed  barley,  per  cental,  for  the  week  ranged 
as  follows  for  the  options  named : 

May,  1898,  delivery,  $1.15@1.22%. 

December,  1898,  delivery,  $1.11@1.22. 

Wednesday  at  regular  noon  session  of  the 
Call  Board  May,  1898,  feed  sold  at  11.20; 
Dec,  1898,  «1.19^@1.20c. 

Oats. 

Market  is  firm  for  all  feed  and  milling  de- 
scriptions and  is  likely  to  continue  rather 
favorable  to  sellers  during  the  balance  of  the 
season.  The  strength  of  the  market  is  mainly 
attributable  to  the  recent  sharp  advance  in 
barley.  There  are  no  very  radical  changes  to 
record  in  quotable  values  for  oats,  but  such  as 
did  occur  during  the  week  were  all  to  im- 
proved figures.  Receipts  were  of  fair  propor- 
tions. The  demand  for  Black  and  Red  oats 
for  seeding  purposes  continued  light,  and 
values  for  these  descriptions  remained  with- 
out improvement. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed  1  30  @1  35 

White,  good  to  choice  1  25  @1  30 

White,  poor  to  fair  1  20  @1  25 

Gray,  common  to  choice  1  20  @1  45 

Milling  1  25   @1  30 

Surprise,  good  to  choice  1  30  @1  37* 

Black  Russian  135   @1  50 

Red  1  30  @1  45 

Corn. 

Values  for  this  cereal  continue  in  about 
same  position  as  last  quoted,  but  market 
shows  a  firm  tone,  and  with  anything  like 
active  inquiry,  a  further  hardening  in  prices 
would  very  likely  be  experienced.  There  are 
no  large  quantities  arriving  or  offering  at 
present  of  either  imported  or  domestic  prod- 
ucts. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice  1  12*@1  17* 

Large  Yellow  1  10  @1  12* 

Small  Yellow  1  15  @1  17* 

Eastern  Yellow  1  07*®  1  10 

Egyptian  White   —  ®  — 

Popcorn,  shelled,  ¥  tb   —  @  — 

Rye. 

A  stiff  market  is  noted,  with  very  little 
offering  and  no  likelihood  of  supplies  being 
materially  increased  during  the  balance  of 
the  season. 

Good  to  choice,  new   1.16  @1  17* 

Buckwheat. 
Spot  supplies  are  extremely  light  and  there 
is  so  little  doing  that  values  at  present  are 
not  very  clearly    defined.     Market  tends 
against  buyers. 

Good  to  choice  1  75  @1  90 

Silverskin   —  @  — 


Beans- 
Asking  rates  for  beans  of  every  variety  are 
much  the  same  as  for  several  weeks  preceding, 
but  buyers  are  not  taking  hold  in  as  active 
fashion  as  holders  would  like  to  see.  If  sell- 
ing presure  were  exerted,  present  values  could 
not  be  sustained,  especially  on  the  higher 
priced  colored  varieties.  On  the  other  hand, 
an  active  demand,  no  matter  for  what  variety, 
would  tend  to  immediately  stiffen  prices  for 
the  particular  kind  or  kinds  inquired  for. 
Recent  business  has  been  mainly  in  the 
cheaper  white  descriptions. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs   1  50  @1  60 

Small  White,  good  to  choice              1  50  @1  60 

Laay  Wastnngton   145  ®1  55 

Butter,  small   1  45  @1  55 

Butter,  large   1  60  @l  75 

Pinks   2  35  @2  60 

Bayos,good  to  choice   2  80  @2  90 

Reds   2  00  @2  25 

Red  Kidneys   2  00  @2  25 

Limas,  good  to  choice   2  10  @2  25 

Black-eye  Beans   2  35  @2  60 

Horse  Beans   1  20  @1  30 

Garbanzos,  large   2  75  @3  00 

Garbanzos.  small   1  60  (3)1  75 

Recent  advices  from  New  York  by  mail  re- 
port the  bean  market  in  that  center  as  fol- 
lows, prices  quoted  being  per  bushel  of  60 
pounds : 

Jobbing  business  in  State  Marrow  beans  has 
been  exceedingly  dull  again  this  week,  but  quite  a 
quantity  of  stock  has  been  taken  by  exporters  and 
this  lias  kept  the  market  fairly  steady  at  81.37*(a>, 
1.40.  A  good  many  Canadian  Medium  have  passed 
through  this  port  in  transit  for  export,  but  other- 
wise business  has  been  slack  and  values  have  de- 
clined a  little  further;  best  stock  can  now  be 
bought  at  $1.12*.  Pea  have  settled  to  $1.10.  at 
which  it  is  easier  to  buy  than  to  sell  choice  marks ; 
very  good  lots  are  shaded  to  $1.07*,  and  good 
Michigan  beans  in  bags  are  offering  at  $1.02*® 
1.05.  For  some  reason  there  is  very  limited  out- 
let for  all  that  class  of  stock.  Exporters  have 
bought  moderately  of  Red  Kidney  and  have  paid 
$1.67*@1.70  f.  o.  b.  for  finest  quality,  giving  prefer- 
ence to  large-sized  barrels.  Small  lots  have  been 
sold  to  local  dealers  at  irregular  prices,  generally 
5@10c  below  shippers'  rates.  A  few  White  Kidney 
have  sold  to  exporters  at  about  former  prices;  but 
the  supply  and  demand  are  light.  Turtle  Soup 
still  very  dull  and  declining.  No  inquiry  for 
Yellow  Eye.  Lima  are  lower;  best  new  stock  of- 
fering in  a  jobbing  way  at  $1.50,  and  good-sized 
lots  can  be  bought  for  less.  The  movement  in 
green  peas  is  very  light,  and  further  weakness  has 
been  developed. 

Dried  Peas. 

The  market  in  this  center  is  not  burdened 
with  offeringo  of  either  Green  or  Niles.  Toler- 
ably stiff  figures  are  being  realized  for  choice, 
especially  in  a  small  jobbing  way.  Seriously 
defective  qualities  could  not  be  placed  at 
inside  quotation. 

Green  Peas,  California  81  90  @2  10 

Niles  Peas   1  60  @1  75 

Wool. 

Spring  wool  is  arriving,  but  in  much  lighter 
quantity  than  at  corresponding  date  a  year 
ago.  The  condition  of  the  Southern  wools, 
those  now  coming  forward,  is  not  as  good  as 
last  season.  The  wools  from  the  North  are 
likely  to  prove  of  good  average  quality,  as  the 
sheep  there  are  reported  in  generally  fine 
shape,  with  plenty  of  feed.  Nothing  of  conse- 
quence has  yet  been  done  in  this  season's 
clip,  and  quotations  cannot  be  given.  It  may  be 
possible  in  about  a  week  to  give  some  idea  of 
probable  values. 

SPRING. 

Oregon  Eastern,  choice  12  @14 

Oregon  Eastern,  fair  to  good  10  @11 

FALL. 

Northern,  free  11  @13 

Southern  Mountain   9  @12 

Hops. 

Hops  are  ruling  very  quiet  in  this  center 
and  cannot  be  said  to  incline  in  favor  of  the 
selling  interest.  There  are  no  large  quanti- 
ties offering  in  local  market  from  first  hands, 
but  no. anxiety  to  buy  is  manifested  on  the  part 
of  either  shippers  or  local  jobbers.  Former 
quotations  are  continued,  with  the  remark 
that  they  are  more  in  accord  with  the  views 
of  sellers  than  of  buyers.  There  are  some 
who  still  pin  faith  to  the  future  of  the  mar- 
ket, believing  that  more  activity  and  firm- 
ness will  be  realized;  but  present  conditions 
do  not  warrant  anticipating  any  strength  or 
activity  for  some  months  to  come. 

Good  to  choice,  1897  crop   12  @16 

The  following  review  of  the  hop  market  is 
from  a  New  York  authority  and  comes  through 
by  mail  of  late  date: 

The  market  has  got  into  a  very  dull  rut,  and  ab- 
sence o<  important  demand  from  any  source  is 
causing  depression  and  weakness.  This  is  not  so 
noticeable  in  the  prime  and  choice  grades,  be- 
cau-e  these  comprise  only  a  small  part  of  present 
holdings;  but  there  has  been  pressure  to  sell  low 
grade  hops  with  a  consequent  decline  in  values  for 
such.  The  fact  is  that  several  thousand  bales  of 
poor  moldy  Oregon  hops  have  been  seeking  an  out- 
let in  the  distributing  markets  of  this  country, 
and  a  good  many  of  them  have  gone  abroad, 
largely  on  consignment.  They  have  no  merit  but 
being  forced  to  sale  at  say  8@10c.  It  has  had  a 
depressing  influence  on  the  entire  market.  It 
would  have  beeu  far  better  for  both  growers  and 
dealers  if  this  poor  trash  had  never  been  picked. 
Brewers  are  now  workiDg  mainly  on  stock  bought 
some  time  ago;  a  few  deliveries  are  being  made 
on  old  contracts,  and  an  occasional  new  purchase 
is  reported;  but  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
necessity  for  important  operations  in  that  direc- 
tion. English  markets  have  quieted  down  con- 
siderably and  shipments  have  fallen  off  rapidly. 
But  our  receipts  are  now  very  small,  and,  not- 
withstanding the  absence  of  business  and  present 
somewhat  nominal  condition  of  the  market,"  the 
situation  from  a  statistical  standpoint  is  not  un- 
favorable. 

Hay  and  Straw. 

A  strong  market  for  hay  continues  to  be 
experienced,  with  a  very  fair  demand,  both 
for  shipment  and  on  local  account.  Offerings 
were  not  excessive,  especially  of  desirable 
qualities  of  stable  hay,  which  were  in  most 
active  request.  Changes  in  quotations  this 
week  are  less  marked  than  for  a  week  or  two 
preceding,  but  such  as  are  made  are  all  to 
higher  figures.  Straw  failed  go  command  an 
advance. 


Wheat  19  00@24  00 

Wheat  and  Oat  17  00@22  00 

Oat    17  00@21  00 

Barley  '  17  00@20  00 

Clover  12  00@14  00 

Stock  Hay  10  00@12  00 

Alfalfa  10  00@12  00 

Compressed  18  00@24  00 

Straw,  $  bale   40®  50 

MillstulTs. 

Bran  was  in  good  request,  and,  with  offer- 
ings not  particularly  heavy,  the  market  was 
quite  firm.  Middlings  tended  against  buy- 
ers, but  demand  was  not  very  active.  Prices 
for  Rolled  Barley  were  again  marked  up. 
Milled  Corn  was  firmly  held. 

Bran,  $  ton  17  00@18  00 

Middlings  19  00@23  00 

Barley,  Rolled  25  50@26  50 

Cornmeal  23  50@24  00 

Cracked  Corn  24  50®25  00 


Market  in  the  main  is  very  quiet,  as  much 
due  to  light  supplies  of  most  kinds  as  to  lim- 
ited demand.  Mustard  Seed  is  offering  very 
sparingly  and  market  is  firm  at  the  quota- 
tions, especially  for  Trieste.  Flaxseed  was 
in  moderate  receipt,  but  had  been  mostly 
placed  prior  to  arrival.  Alfalfa  continued  in 
poor  request.  Most  of  the  present  stocks  will 
have  to  be  carried  into  another  season.  Busi- 
ness in  Bird  Seed  was  within  range  of  pre- 
vious values. 

Pet  ctl 

Mustard,  Yellow  2  75@3  00 

Mustard,  Trieste  Seed  2  90@3  10 

Mustard,  Wild  Brown  2  00<a2  25 

Flax  2  10(3>2  25 

Per  lb. 

Canary  2*@2?£ 

Rape  2*®25!£ 

Hemp  2%(a>3}4 

Alfalfa,  Utah  5&@6>i 

Bags  and  Bagging. 

There  are  no  new  developments  to  record  in 
the  Grain  Bag  market.  The  tone  continues 
weak,  with  every  prospect  that  the  season's 
supply  will  prove  decidedly  heavy  as  com- 
pared with  the  requirements.  Wool  Sacks 
are  in  liberal  stock  and  market  inclines  in 
favor  of  the  buyer,  although  quotable  values 
show  no  material  change. 

Calcutta  Grain   bags,  buyer  July   —  @— 

Calcutta  Grain  bags,  22x36,  spot   5*@  b% 

State  Prison  bags,  per  100    5  30  @ — 

Wool  sacks,  4  lb  30  ®  

Wool  sacks,  3*  lb  27  @ — 

Gunnies  10  ®  

Bean  bags   4*@  4% 

Fruit  sacks,  cotton   5*®  6* 

Hides,  Pelts  and  Tallow. 

No  improvement  to  record  in  the  Hide  mar- 
ket, beyond  an  apparent  steadiness  at  the  de- 
cline last  quoted.  Pelts  have  been  arriving 
rather  freely,  but  so  far  there  have  been  no 
reductions  in  quotations.  Tallow  brought 
tolerably  steady  figures,  the  demand  keeping 
fairly  apace  with  the  supply. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed,  can 
be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all 
kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side 
brands  or  murrain,  are  not  always  readily 
placed  at  the  lower  quotations. 

Sound.  Gulls. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs  —  @10       —  @  9 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs. .  —  @  9*     —   @  8* 
Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs...  —  @  9       —  @  8 
Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs  —  @  9       —  @  8 
Light  Cow  Hides, under  50  lbs  —  @  9       —  @  8 

Wet  Salted  Kip   —  @  9*     —  @  8* 

Wet  Salted  Veal  —  @10      —  @  9 

Wet  Salted  Calf   —  @10       —  @  9 

Dry  Hides   —  @16*     13  @13* 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs. .— ®16       —  @12 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs  18@20        16  @17 

Horse  Hides,  large  2  25@2  75 

Horse  Hides,  medium  2  00@2  25 

Horse  Hides,  small  25  @50 

Colts'  Hides  25  @50 

Pelts,  long  wool,  per  skin  90  @1  15 

Pelts,  medium,  per  skin  70  @90 

Pelts,  short  wool,  per  skin  40  @60 

Pelts,  shearling,  per  skin   15  @30 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer  25  @30 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium  —  @20 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter  —  @10 

Elk  Hides  10  @12* 

Tallow,  good  quality   3  @  3* 

Tallow,  No.  2   2  @  2* 

Goat  Skins,  perfect  30  @37* 

Goat  Skins,  damaged  10  @20 

Kid  Skins   5  @10 

Honey. 

Stocks  of  extracted  in  the  local  market  are 
very  light  and  market  is  strong,  holders  gen- 
erally asking  an  advance  on  quotable  rates, 
and  in  some  instances  higher  figures  are  be- 
ing realized  than  are  below  quoted.  Comb  is 
not  commanding  relatively  as  stiff  figures  as 
extracted,  but  is  receiving  more  attention 
and  values  are  tending  upward. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   6  @  5* 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   4*@  4\ 

White  Comb,  1-Eb  frames   8   @  9* 

Amber  Comb   6  ®7 

Beeswax. 

The  supply  is  light  and  is  not  equal  to  the 
demand.  Former  quotations  are  in  force,  but 
higher  prices  are  being  asked  and  in  a  small 
way  are  being  realized. 

Fair  to  choice,  ^  lb  24  ®27 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 

Beef  is  commanding  stiff  prices,  which  is 
restricting  the  demand,  but  that  supplies  of 
desirable  stock  will  prove  excessive  for 
months  to  come  is  not  probable.  Mutton  sold 
at  about  same  range  as  last  quoted,  with 
choice  in  very  moderate  receipt.  Hogs  were 
in  fair  request  and  desirable  stock  brought  as 
a  rule  full  current  rates,  although  prices  con- 
tinue above  the  parity  of  levels  at  Eastern 
points.  Complaint  is  made  of  a  good  many 
hogs  arriving  in  poor  condition,  which  tend  to 
depress  the  market;  quotations  for  all  hogs 
show  a  moderate  reduction. 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  ^  lb   6*@  7 

Beef,  2d  quality   5*@  6 

Beef,  3d  quality   4  @  5 

Mutton— ewes,  8@8*c;  wethers   8*®  9 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  medium   4*@  4M 

Hogs,  small   3*@  3* 
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HogB,  large  hard   4  @  4H 

Hogs,  soft  and  feeders   3 

Hogs,  country  dressed   5 

Veal,  small,*  lb   6  ®  7H 

Veal,  large,  «  lb   6W@  7 

Lamb,  Yearling,  »  lb   9  fa- 
Lamb,  Spring,  f,  lb   1C  @— 

Poultry. 

Market  was  Arm  for  all  choice  young  poul- 
try, with  sales  of  select  in  some  instances  at 
an  advance  on  extreme  quotations.  Young 
stock  will  likely  continue  to  rule  in  favor  of 
sellers  for  the  next  two  or  three  weeks.  Old 
chickens  were  in  poor  request  and  a  clean-up 
of  this  class  of  stock  was  difficult  at  low  fig- 
ures. Turkeys  were  in  very  limited  demand, 
Hens  receiving  the  decided  preference  over 
Gobblers.  Old  Ducks  and  Geese  in  prime  con- 
dition sold  to  tolerably  fair  advantage. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  f.  lb  12  @  15 

Turkeys,  live  hens,  *  lb  12V4®  13 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers  10  <a  12 

Hens,  Cal.,  <p  doz  3  00®4  00 

Roosters,  old  3  50®— 

Roosters,  young,  (full-grown)  7  aO@8  50 

Fryers....   6  50®7  00 

Broilers,  large  5  »0(a6  50 

Broilers,  small  3  00<S4  50 

Ducks,  young,  f>  doz  7  00@8  50 

Ducks,  old  4  00(35  00 

Geese,  *  pair  1  50@1  75 

Goslings,  *  pair  2  25@2  75 

Pigeons,  Old,  *  doz  1  25@— 

Pigeons  Young  1  75@2  00 

Batter. 

Owing  to  a  fairly  active  shipping  demand, 
with  a  tolerably  good  inquiry  on  local  account, 
and  arrivals  of  only  moderate  proportions,  the 
market  has  tended  in  favor  of  the  producer 
most  of  the  current  week.  Dairy  butter  sold 
to  relatively  better  advantage  than  cream- 
ery, being  given  the  preference,  at  the  lower 
figures,  on  shipping  and  packing  orders. 

Creamery  extras,  *  lb  19  @ — 

Creamery  firsts  lt*V4@ — 

Creamery  seconds  l"^4@18 

Dairy  select  17tt@18 

Dairy  seconds  16  @17 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy  —  @ — 

Mixed  store  14  @15 

Creamery  In  tubs  18  ®20 

Pickled  roll  —  @— 

Dairy  In  tubs  —  @— 

Firkin,  Cal.,  choice  to  select  18  ®19 

Firkin,  common  to  fair  16  ®17 

Cheese. 

Current  values  are  being  well  sustained, 
market  being  firm  at  the  quotations.  Spot 
stocks  of  all  descriptions  are  light,  both  of 
home  product  and  imported,  and  that  there 
will  be  any  pronounced  increase  in  supplies  at 
an  early  date  is  not  considered  probable. 

California  fancy  flat,  new  

California,  good  to  choice   9  @  9K 

California,  fair  to  good   8  @  $% 

California  Cheddar   9  ®10 

California,  "Young  Americas"   9  @10 

Egirs. 

Prices  have  been  maintained  at  a  little 
higher  range  than  preceding  week,  but  in- 
quiry was  hardly  so  active.  Stocks  were  not 
allowed  to  accumulate,  however,  to  any  note- 
worthy degree.  While  a  few  select  brands  of 
eggs,  arriving  direct  from  henneries,  brought 
an  advance  on  quotations,  the  firmness  of  the 
market  was  most  pronounced  on  store-gath- 
ered stock.  The  latter  continuing  to  show 
good  quality,  and  being  cheaper  than  ranch 
eggs,  are  just  now  more  actively  sought  after. 
Eastern  eggs  will  be  again  on  market  in  a 
few  days. 

California,  select,  large  white  and  fresh..  15  ®— 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.. 14  @14K 

California,  good  to  choice  store  13  @14 

California,  common  to  fair  store  —  @ — 

Oregon,  prime  —  @— 

Held  Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading.—  @ — 
Local  Cold  storage  eggs  —  @— 

Vegetables. 

Most  kinds  of  spring  vegetables  now  in  sea- 
son were  in  increased  receipt  and  sold  at 
easier  figures  than  last  quoted.  Asparagus, 
Peas  and  Rhubarb  made  the  most  liberal 
showing.  Winter  vegetables,  aside  from 
Onions,  were  in  very  limited  supply.  Onions 
were  offered  rather  freely  as  compared  with 
the  demand,  but  the  bulk  of  supplies  were  of 
only  ordinary  quality,  not  very  good  keepers 
and  not  desirable  for  shipment.  Arrivals  of 
Onions  are  now  mainly  from  Nevada  and 
Oregon. 

Asparagus,  No.  1  to  choice,  y  box          2  00®  2  50 

Asparagus,  common  to  fair,  y  box          l  25®  1  75 

Beans,  String,  *  ft   — @  - 

Beans,  Lima,  y  ft   — @  _ 

Beans,  Refuge,  *  ft   — @  — 

Beans,  Wax,  $  ft   — @  — 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  ¥  100   70®  80 

Cauliflower,  ¥  doz   60®  80 

Corn,  Green,  y  sack   — @   

Corn,  Alameda,  ¥  crate   — m.   

Cucumbers,  hot  house,  y  doz   50®  1  00 

Egg  Plant,  *  lb   — @  — 

Garlic,  *  ft   4  ®  5 

Mushrooms,  Buttons,  ¥  lb   — @  — 

Mushrooms,  Wild,  %  lb   — @  — 

Okra,  Dried,  *  lb   12K@  15 

Onions,  Yellow,  good  to  choice   2  00®  2  50 

Onions,  Yellow,  cut   1  50®  1  75 

Peas,  Sweet,  Garden,  f,  ft   3 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  ¥  ft   25®  30 

Rhubarb,  *  box    60@  1  10 

Squash,  Summer,  V  lb   — @ — 

Tomatoes,  y  box  or  crate    1  50®  2  00 

Potatoes. 

Market  ruled  steady  for  most  desirable 
qualities  of  table  potatoes,  with  no  heavy 
stocks  of  choice  to  select.  There  were  very 
liberal  offerings,  however,  of  ordinary  quali- 
ties and  the  latter  dragged  at  low  'figures. 
Common  Sacramento  river  Burbanks  were 
sold  down  to  50c  per  sack,  while  fancy  Salinas 
were  difficult  to  obtain  under  $1.15  per  cental. 
Seed  potatoes  were  in  ample  supply  to  accom- 
modate the  limited  inquiry  and  prices  were 
without  special  change.  Sweets  sold  at  a 
wide  range,  owing  to  great  difference  in 
quality. 

Early  Rose,  River,  *  cental   80®  70 

Peerless,  River   — ®  — 

Reds  River   50®  60 

Garnet  Chile,  Mission   — @  — 

Burbanks,  Salinas   75@1  15 


Burbanks,  River,  V  sack   50®  65 

Burbanks,  Petaluma  and  Tomales.  f,  ctl  50®  60 

Burbanks,  Humboldt,  f  ctl   50®  65 

Burbanks,  Oregon.  fi  cental   55®  90 

Garnet  Chile,  Oregon   — ®  — 

New  Potatoes.  ¥  ft   1H@  2tf 

Sweet  River,  <K»  cental   — @  — 

Sweet  Meroed   50@1  00 


The  Fruit  Market. 


Fresh  Fruits. 

Apple  market  is  very  well  stocked  for  this 
late  date,  so  far  as  quantity  is  concerned,  but 
when  it  comes  to  quality  the  offerings  are  not 
all  that  could  be  desired.  Trade  is  slow, 
which  is  largely  in  consequence  of  supplies 
being  mostly  of  ordinary  grades.  Common  to 
fair  qualities  tended  decidedly  in  favor  of 
buyers,  and  had  to  depend  for  custom  on  a 
class  of  consumers  who  make  price  a  more  im- 
portant consideration  than  quality.  Strictly 
select,  large  and  sound,  four  tiers  to  the  box, 
were  too  scarce  to  be  quotable  in  a  regular 
way,  and  such  would  doubtless  have  brought 
an  advance  on  extreme  figure  below  noted. 
Strawberries  were  on  market  in  a  little 
larger  quantity  than  previous  week,  but  were 
still  in  exceedingly  light  receipt.  A  few  from 
Santa  Clara,  said  to  have  been  grown  in  hot- 
house, brought  $1.25  per  1-lti  basket.  The 
Monterey  section  forwarded  a  small  quantity 
of  Strawberries  in  drawers,  six  baskets  to 
the  drawer,  which  sold  at  25f<£50c  per  basket, 
none  of  them  being  strictly  choice  and  those 
going  at  lower  figure  being  decidedly  green. 

Apples,  fancy,  4-tier,  y  box   ...  1  25®  1  35 

Apples,  choice,  4-tier,  y  box   75®  1  00 

Apples,  fair  to  good,  50-ft  box   50®  75 

Apples,  common  to  fair,  *  box   36®  50 

Strawberries,  "<a  basket,  as  to  quality. .     25®  1  00 

Dried  Fruits. 

Contrary  to  the  monotony  which  has  pre- 
vailed in  the  market  for  cured  and  evaporated 
fruits  for  some  weeks  past,  a  little  change  has 
been  developed  this  week.  There  is  a  firm 
market  for  apricots,  and  a  quotable  advance 
has  been  established  of  half  a  cent  to  a  cent 
per  pound.  This  advance  is  the  result  of  the 
recent  damage  by  frost  to  the  trees  in  bloom. 
Stocks  of  apricots  now  remaining  in  the  State 
are  reported  at  forty  to  fifty  carloads,  con- 
servative estimates  inclining  to  the  lower 
figure.  Peaches  are  held  a  little  more  firmly 
in  consequence  of  frost  damage  to  coming 
yield,  but  values  show  no  pronounced  im- 
provement. Stocks  of  peaches  unplaced  are 
stated  at  from  100  to  125  carloads.  Apple 
market  is  a  little  lower  for  evaporated,  but 
firm  for  sun-dried  sliced  and  rings.  Quar- 
tered apples  are  out  of  stock  and  are  not  quot- 
able. Prune  market  is  as  devoid  of  firmness 
as  last  noted  and  movement  is  light.  Taking 
the  market  as  a  whole,  it  is  extremely  quiet, 
brokers  and  dealers  generally  complaining  of 
slow  business  on  Eastern  or  other  outside  ac- 
count. Monday's  British  Columbia  steamer 
took  more  than  the  average  quantity  of  dried 
fruit,  but  only  29,413  pounds  was  for  the 
North,  the  balance— 82,000  pounds— being  des- 
tined for  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  In  sacks,  per  ft   5  ®  6 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   7  (3, — 

Apricots.  Moorpark   7  @9 

Apples,  in  boxes   6(4®  6J£ 

Figs,  fancy  pressed   8  @10 

Nectarines,  White. .    4H@  5 

Nectarines,  Red   4H®  5 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   3J£®  4y 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   5  @  5% 

Peaches,  peeled,  in  boxes   9  ®12 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy.  7  ®— 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts   6 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts  4  @5 

Pears,  peeled  and  sliced   —  @— 

Plums,  pitted   4K@  5% 

Prunes,  in  sacks,  40— 50's   4J£@  5 

50-60's   3  @  3!< 

60— 70's   2*4®  2\ 

70— 80's   2M®  2* 

80— 90'S   2   ®  2* 

90— 100's   ISi®  2 

Above  figures  are  on  basis  of  2J4"@2Kc  for  4 
sizes.  Prunes  in  boxes,  Mc  higher  for  25-to  boxes, 
He  higher  for  50-ft  boxes. 

4  sizes  Santa  Claras  and  equal   2^@— 

4  sizes  San  Joaquin  and  Northern  2^(a>— 

Prunes,  Silver   5  @8 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apricots,  ordinary   5  @6 

Apples,  sliced   4*4®  6 

Apples,  quartered   — @— 

Figs,  Black   2  ®  3% 

Figs,  White   3  @  4 

Peaches,  unpeeled   3  @4 

Plums,  unpitted   1   ®  1*4 

The  dried  fruit  market  on  the  Atlantic  side 
is  reviewed  as  follows,  under  recent  date,  by 
a  New  York  contemporary,  the  report  coming 
through  by  mail : 

There  has  been  more  interest  shown  in  evap 
orated  apples  by  exporters  this  week,  and  with  a 
fair  jobbing  demand  market  has  ruled  tlrm  w  th 
former  prices  well  sustained.  Prime  and  grades 
just  under  have  the  most  attention,  former  selling 
generally  at  8?i@8V4c,  though  one  or  two  cars  have 
been  cleaned  up  %c  lower  and  some  fruit  is  held 
at  8Sc  Choice  have  a  fair  jobbing  movement  at 
8?i@8;^c,  rarely  higher  if  of  very  attractive  qual- 
ity, and  fancy  to  extra  fancy,  which  are  very 
scarce,  job  from  9@10c  per  lb.,  though  the  latter 
figure  is  extreme,  leaving  prime  prices  range  down 
as  low  as  4@5c  for  some  very  poor  old  stock.  Sun- 
dried  State  quarters  are  in  Unlit  supply,  but  with 
no  demand  market  is  nominally  weak  at  3®4c; 
southern  quarters  range  from  2H@3*4c,  though 
some  stock  equal  to  State  in  quality  is  held  at  4c. 
Southern  sliced  very  slow,  though  fancy  are  in- 
quired for  and  would  sell  at  full  quotation  if  here. 
Practically  no  southern  coarse  cut  offering.  Chops 
are  very  dull,  but  desirable  stock  is  held  firmly  at 
4c.  Cores  and  skins  are  weak  and  lower  under  in- 
creased pressure  to  sell  and  liberal  offerings. 
Raspberries  have  small  jobbing  sales  at  10*4® lie 
for  evaporated,  but  stock  is  offered  from  the  in- 
terior at  lower  figures,  and  we  hesitate  to  quote 
over  10c,  at  which  some  business  has  been  done, 
though  offerings  exceed  the  demand  at  that  figure; 
sun-dried  have  had  sales  at  8c.  Blackberries  are 
having  more  attention  and  are  held  with  increased 
confidence  at  late  prices.  Huckleberries  job 
slowly  at  unchanged  figures.  Cherries  in  few 
hands  and  generally  held  above  figure  quoted. 
California  fruit  active  and  firm,  though  prices  un- 
changed. 

Apricots,  Cal.  Moorpark,  1897,  per  lb  .  . .    8  ®11 

Apricots,  Cal.  Royal,  1897,  per  lb  5*4®  8 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1897,  peeled,  per  lb  10  @16 


DISSTON'S 


Bend  for  Pamphlet,  "The  Saw,  Hi 
to  Keep  It  in  Order," 


w  to  Choose  It,  : 
Mailed  Free. 


IT  WILL  PAY  YOC  to  buy  a  saw 
1    with  Dlsston's  name  nn  it.  It 

will  hold  the  set  longer  and  do  more 
work  without  filing  than  other  saws, 
thereby  saving  in  labor  and  cost  of 
files.  They  are  made  of  the  best  cru- 
cible cast  steel  and  fully  warranted. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 

HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  Inc. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WJ^  D    ROOF  PAINTS. 
•  *      •  W.    &    P.    PLASTIC  SLATE 

An  unequaled  Roof  Coating.   Fire  proof.   Hardens  like  slate. 

Also  Shingle  Stains,  and  Creosote  Roof  Paints  in  colors. 

Pacific  Refining  and  Roofing  Co., 

Sold  by  Dealers.  113  NEW  MONTGOMERY  ST.,  S.  F.  Send  for  Samples. 


Peaches,  Cal.,  1897,  unpeeled,  per  lb          5  ®  9 

Pears,  Cal.,  1897,  per  lb   5  ®10 

Prunes,  Cal.,  1897,  per  lb   3  ®  8 

Raisins. 

Nothing  new  has  transpired  in  the  market 
for  Raisins  since  last  issue.  Trade  is  lifeless 
at  present,  with  values  largely  nominal  and 
full  quotations  representing  little  more  than 
holders'  views.  While  there  are  probably 
close  to  fourteen  million  pounds  Raisins  still 
on  hand,  it  is  doubtful  if  there  are  to  exceed 
100  carloads  of  merchantable  stock.  The  bal- 
ance, seriously  rain-damaged,  will  likely  have 
to  go  to  brandy. 

F.  O.  B.   FRESNO  DELIVERY. 

Imperial  Clusters,  per  box   —  ®  — 

Dehesa  Clusters,  per  box   —  @  — 

Fancy  Clusters,  per  box   —  ®  — 

Boxes,  London  layers,  20-ft  box   1  00®  1  10 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 

Loose  Muscatel,  4-crown,  ¥  ft  3*4@— 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown  2*4(a3 

Loose  Muscatel,  2-crown  l*<@l*i 

Sultanas  3*i®3*4 

Seedless  Muscatel  13»@2 

Dried  Grapes  1  ®1*4 

Citrus  Fruits. 

Oranges  were  in  heavy  receipt  and  large 
quantities  were  disposed  of  at  auction  at 
lower  prices  than  were  ever  before  recorded 
in  this  center.  In  consequence  of  the  slaugh- 
tering above  noted,  values  in  the  jobbing 
market  were  so  low  and  irregular  that  quota- 
tions were  difficult  to  name.  Lemons  were  in 
liberal  supply  and  cheap,  with  demand  slow. 
Quotations  were  reduced.  Limes  averaged 
somewhat  lower  than  preceding  week. 

Oranges— Navel  y  box   1  00®  2  25 

St.  Michaels   1  00®  1  50 

Seedlings   50®  1  00 

Lemons— Cal.,  select,  ¥  box   1  50®  1  75 

Cal.,  good  to  choice   1  oo®  l  25 

Cal.,  common  to  good   50®  1  00 

Limes— Mexican,  »  box   4  50®  5  50 

Cal.,  small  box   75®  1  25 

Nnts. 

Almond  market  is  strong  at  the  quotations, 
owing  to  prospects  of  there  being  very  little 
fruit  of  this  variety  this  season.  Some  hold- 
ers are  asking  an  advance  on  figures  quoted. 
Walnuts  of  prime  choice  quality  are  being 
steadily  held,  but  there  are  some  stale  and 
rancid  offering  at  low  figures,  and  then  fail  to 
attract  custom.  Peanuts  are  offering  at  un- 
changed rates,  with  choice  only  in  good  re- 
quest. 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell   8  ®9 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   6 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   4  ®  4*4 

Walnuts  White,  paper  shell   6  @7 

Walnuts  White,  soft  shell   6  @7 

Walnuts  White,  Cal.,  standard   4*4®  5*4 

Chestnuts,  Cal.  Italian   8  ®9 

Peanuts,  Cal.,  fair  to  prime   3%i®  4v< 

Peanuts,  Eastern  hand-picked  5  @  6 

Pine  Nuts   7  ®  8 


Prices  quoted  in  this  review  are  intended, 
unless  otherwise  specified,  to  represent  whole- 
sale values,  obtainable  on  offerings  from  the 
producer,  and  on  round  lots  delivered  at  San 
Francisco.  The  reviews  of  the  markets  are 
for  the  week  ending  Wednesday  noon,  while 
quotations  are  based  on  values  current  on 
above  dates.  It  is  the  aim  of  The  Pacific 
Rural  Press  to  have  its  quotations  represent 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  existing  values.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  at 
times,  owing  to  the  superior  merit  of  offer- 
ings, undue  competition  between  buyers,  or 
other  reasons,  higher  figures  are  realized  than 
are  justified  as  quotations.  On  the  other 
hand,  produce  of  decidedly  inferior  quality  Is 
apt  to  be  sold  at  less  than  lowest  figures. 


California   Dried   Fruit   at  New 
York. 


New  York,  March  30.— California  dried  fruits- 
Apples  steady  and  other  fruits  quiet ;  evaporated 
apples,  common,  5®7*4c  ~&  ft.;  prime  wire  tray, 
*  8*<c;  wood  dried  prime,  8*i®8«4c;  choice,  8*4® 
,  8i£c;  fancy,  9@9*4c.  Prunes,  3*4®7Jic  per  pound. 
Apricots,  Royal.  5*4Cai7c;  Moorpark.  8*4@10*4c. 
Peaches,  unpeeled,  5®9c;  peeled,  12®17c. 


An  Elgin  watch  always  haB  the  word  "Elgin" 
on  the  works.   Elgin  National  Watch  Co..  Elgin,  111. 


SITUATION  WANTED  AS  FOREMAN  BY 
competent  orchardist,  vineyardist,  and  general 
farmer;  married,  thoroughly  experienced,  reliable 
and  trustworthy ;  wife  good  cook;  best  references. 

i  Address  "Orchardist,"  this  office. 



\V4NTE1).- Principal  for  School  of  Agrioul- 
vt  ture,  Stellenboscb,  Cape  Colony.  Duties: 
Class  teaching,  general  oversight  of  school  and 
management  of  school  farm  and  boarding  depart- 
ment. Must  have  had  training  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  agriculture,  experience  in  teaching 
and  administrative  power.  Application,  giving 
evidence  of  candidate's  age,  health  and  qualiflca- 

\  tions,  to  reach  the  Superintendent-General  of 
Education,  Capetown,  South  Africa,  before  15th 
May  next.  Salary  £500  per  annum,  with  quarters 
and  rations  to  the  value  of  £40  per  annum. 

I  OR  SALE. 

Steam  Evaporating  Plant  of  Two  No.  4  Cali- 
fornia \   Evaporators  and  One  16  H.  P. 

Boiler,  Almost  New.   Cash  or  easy  terms. 

R.  D.  WINTERS,  Folsom,  Cal. 


I  \%  For  Sale.— A  Ditching  Machine. 

Cuts  any  width  from  4  to  15  feet,  and  6  or  7  feet 
deep.  Can  make  600  feet  a  day  in  reclaimed  marsh 
land,  cutting  8  feet  wide  and  7  feet  deep;  and  over 
300  feet  in  upland  in  hard  yellow  clay.  Can  be 
worked  in  any  ground  that  a  horse  can  travel 
over.  Machine  can  also  do  the  work  of  an  ordi- 
nary steam  shovel.  Address  JOHN  W.  FERRIS, 
320  Sansome  St..  S.  F. 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

GOMBAULT'S 

'Caustic 
Balsam 

1  Stfs  Spffdy  and  Ftiitlii  Cure 
The  Safest,  Beit  BLISTER  cvernaed.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  llnlmenla  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING,   impossible  to  produce  tear  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  gold  la  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  f  1.50  per  bottle.    Sold  by  druggists,  or 
gent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  Its  use. .  Send  for  descriptive  circulars, 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO..  Cleveland  O. 

MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 


WE  SELL  DIRECT  TO  THE  FARMER. 

Steel  Landside  Double  Hoard  I'low, 
bard  a«  glass, 
lS-in.,»y. 


Sulky 
Hows,  $26. 
Hiding 

UuiK  Plows,  835. 
S  in.  Wagon,  »3S. 
lOOOotherartloles. 
Catalogue  free. 

UAI'UOOD  PLOW  CO.,  Uox  117,  Alton.  111. 


BARGAINS ! 


4i  General  Commission  Merchants,  4» 

810  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  S.  F. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

49" Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advanoes  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
interest. 


Rushford  Farm  Wagon  Gears. 


NOTICE. 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Stockholders  of  the 
GRANGERS'  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION,  a  cor- 
poration, for  the  election  of  a  Board  of  Directors, 
and  for  the  transaction  of  such  other  business  as 
may  properly  come  before  it,  will  be  held  at  No. 
108  Davis  St.,  San  Francisco,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m., 
Wednesday,  the  13th  day  of  April,  1898. 

CHARLES  WOOD,  I.  C.  STEELE, 

Secretary.  President. 


No. 

Axle. 

47 

2(-n  Hollow  Steel. 

47 

2% 

48 

49 

2*8  " 

49 

2»« 

50 

2U 

51 

*m 

62 

SM 

38 

1",  Concord  Steel. 

18 

3U  Steel  Skeiu. 

■AH  " 

19 

Tire. 

Capacity. 

2  Inch. 

2.600  lbs. 

3 

2,500  " 

i 

4.000  - 

2 

5.000  " 

»«  " 

5.000  " 

2 

«  500  " 

S 

8.000  " 

1  .  " 

10,000  •• 

8 

4,000  " 

1 

4,000  •• 

2H  " 

5.000  " 

The  above  are  our  GREEN  LIST  Wagons.  As  we 
are  overstocked  on  these  sizes  we  can  offer  bar- 
gain prices  without  regard  to  our  cost. 

HOOKER    «ft    CZO  . 
10  and  IK  Dramas,  street,  Sun  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Attitude  of  German  Fruit  Grow- 
ers Toward  American  Com- 
petition. 


Mr.  Edward  Sommer  of  Hamburg, 
Germany,  who  assisted  Mr.  Filcher  in 
the  management  of  the  California  ex- 
hibit last  year,  writes  to  the  State 
Board  of  Trade  some  very  interesting 
information  concerning  the  favor  our 
products  find  with  German  consumers, 
and  the  battle  German  fruit  growers 
are  waging  against  the  competition  of 
our  superior  goods,  which  threaten  to 
diminish  their  trade  and  in  many  in- 
stances may  entirely  supplant  them. 
Referring  to  that  topic,   the  letter 
states:    "The  German  fruit  growers 
are  fighting  hard  to  keep  the  Califor- 
nia fruit  out  of  this  market.    I  think 
that  this  is  due  a  great  deal  to  the  re- 
sults of  your  exhibit  here  last  summer. 
They  have  seen  that  California  has  the 
nerve  to  go    ahead   in   the  typical 
American  way.    This  they  fear  more 
than  the  fruit  lice.    Schutze,  an  im- 
porter of  California  fruit,  has  learned 
that  your  State  is  preparing  for  an- 
other exhibit  in  Europe,  to  which  he  is 
strongly  opposed.    He  says  that  you 
encourage  too  many  people  to  ship, 
and  sell  the  fruit  for  anything  it  will 
bring,  and   the  growers  do  not  get 
what  they  ought  to.  Jealousy,  I  think, 
is  the  cause  of  Schutze's  opposition." 

Sommer  continues  to  relate  that  he 
deals  in  California  fruits  and  wines, 
which  he  buys  from  importers  at  a  con- 
siderable advance  over  the  cost  of  im- 
portation, because  he  has  not  the  means 
to  import  in  quantities  large  enough  to 
justify  ordering  by  the  cargo  or  car- 
load, but  manages  to  sell  to  all  the 
first  class  hotels  and  boarding  houses, 
hospitals,  and  all  the  best  families.  He 
shows  them  how  to  prepare  the  fruit, 
and  they  prefer  the  California  article 
to  their  home  products.  "Iam  glad 
to  know,"  the  letter  continues,  "that 
your  State  is  raising  money  for  more 
exhibit  work  in  Europe,  and  think  that 
a  permanent  exhibit  in  Hamburg  or 
Berlin  would  be  cheaper  and  result  in 
greater  benefits  to  California  growers 
and  dealers.  Ten  thousand  dollars 
would  support  such  an  exhibit  for  a 
long  time.  I  shall  come  to  California 
as  soon  as  I  am  able,  to  learn  all  about 
your  products,  and  am  promised  suf- 
ficient backing  to  enable  me  to  import 
in  carloads." 


Plan  to  Pasture  California  Cattle. 


Washington,  March  25. — Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Bliss  will  to-morrow  be 
asked  to  issue  a  series  of  emergency 
leases  to  cover  the  season  of  1898  for 
all  range  territory  comprised  in  the 
Sierra  forest  reserve.  This  vast  body 
of  land,  where  there  is  always  grass, 
extending,  as  it  does,  over  an  area  of 
nearly  two  hundred  by  forty  miles, 
may  now  be  opened  to  cattlemen  who, 
by  reason  of  quarantine,  are  denied  ac- 
cess to  the  green  ranges  of  Nevada. 

The  plan  will  be  proposed  by  Con- 
gressman Castle  of  the  Seventh  dis- 
trict, among  whose  constituents  there 
are  some  of  the  largest  cattle  raisers 
in  the  country.  The  plan  to  be  sug- 
gested is  for  the  Commissioner  of  Pub- 
lic Lands  to  grant  leases  to  certain 
portions  of  the  reserve  to  the  cattle- 
men and  sheepmen  for  summer  and 
fall  months.  The  price  to  be  charged 
will  be  so  fixed  that  it  will  not  be  a 
burden  to  the  owners  of  animals  whose 
ranges  given  out  early,  but  will  be 
sufficient  to  pay  for  a  large  force  of 
keepers,  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  patrol 
the  forests  and  thus  prevent  disas- 
trous fires  from  the  negligence  or  wan- 
tonness of  the  herders.  The  only  rea- 
son for  the  action  will  be  the  emergency 
which  the  California  cattle  find  facing 
them. 

Senators  Perkins  and  Stewart  aud 
J.  R.  Hebron  had  a  long  interview  with 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wilson  this 
morning.  Dr.  Salmon,  chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  was  pres- 
ent, and  all  reports  upon  which  Cali- 
fornia was  quarantined  were  read  and 


many  affidavits  were  produced  from 
California  veterinarians,  showing  that 
Texas  fever  does  not  exist  in  the 
State. 

After  much  talk  Secretary  Wilson 
said  he  would  consent  to  a  movement 
of  cattle  from  the  quarantine  district 
to  Nevada  if  the  authorities  of  that 
State  will  permit  such  action.  The 
cattle  to  be  moved  will  be  inspected  in 
California  by  a  board  of  experts  to  be 
named  jointly  by  Secretary  Wilson  and 
the  Nevada  Board  of  Health  or  other 
proper  authorities. 


A  GOOD  CHEAP  FARM  WAGON. 


In  order  to  introduce  their  low  metal  wheels 
with  wide  tires,  the  Empire  Mfg.  Co.,  Quincy,  111  , 
have  placed  upon  the  market  a  farmer's  handy 
wagon,  sold  at  the  low  price  of  $19.95.  The  wagon 
is  only  25  inches  high,  fitted  with  24  and  30-inch 
wheels,  with  4-inch  tires.  This  wagon  is  made  of 
best  material  throughout,  and  fully  guaranteed  for 
one  year.  Catalogue  giving  full  description  will 
be  mailed  upon  application  to  the  manufacturers, 
who  also  furnish  metal  wheels  at  low  prices,  made 
any  size  and  width  of  tire  to  fit  any  axle. 


List  of  U.  5.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Reported  by  Dewey,  Strong  St  Co.,  Pioneer 
Patent  Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  MARCH  15,  1898. 

60O.6O6.— Tile  Roofing— J.  C.  Bayer,  Portland,  Or. 
600,635.—  Qoartz  Mill— Crain&  Forbes,  Plymouth, 
Cal. 

600,576.— Piston  Packing  —  H.  Dods,  Virginia, 
Nev. 

600,579.— Gold  Separator  —  Fulcher  &  Latta, 
Stockton,  Cal. 

600,723.— Rotary  Engine— P.  J.  Johnson,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

600,832.— Lb. VEES— Jordan  &  Duncan,  S.  F. 
6U0.647.— Cot  Bed— H  C.  Nitmeyer,  Wheatland, 
Cal. 

600,621.— Stoves— W.  H.  Reiss,  S.  F. 
600,623.— Harness  Buckle— G.  Shoenberger,  Long 
Beach  Cal 

600,756.— Spirit  Level— A.  Volswinkler,  S.  F. 
600,815.— Necktie  Holder— D.  D.  Wadsworth,  Es- 
condido,  Cal. 

Note.— Plain  and  Certified  Copies  of  O.  S.  and  For- 
eign patents  obtained  by  Dewey.  Strong&Co.,  by  mail 
or  telegraphic  order.  American  and  Foreign  patents 
secured,  and  general  patent  business  transacted 
with  perfect  security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  in 
the  shortest  possible  time. 


Notices  of  Recent  Patents. 


Among  the  patents  recently  obtained 
through  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific 
Press  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency,  the 
following  are  worthy  of  special  mention: 

Tile  Roofing.— Joseph  C.  Bayer,  Portland, 
Or.  No.  600,606.  Dated  March  15,  1898.  This 
invention  relates  to  that  class  of  roofing  tech- 
nically known  as  "metal  Spanish  tile. ''  The 
object  of  the  invention  is  to  provide  a  thor- 
oughly waterproof  roof  covering  and  secure 
the  same  to  the  roof  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
allow  for  expansion  and  contraction.  This  is 
effected  by  a  novel  construction  of  the  tiles 
with  devices  by  which  two  or  more  sheets  of 
such  tiles  may  be  interlocked  both  vertically 
and  laterally.  The  roof  plate  is  composed  of 
a  single  sheet  of  metal  stamped  out  so  as  to 
form  a  plurality  of  tiles  having  an  essentially 
straight  and  continuous  locking  seam  and  en- 
gaging tongue  upon  opposite  edges,  each  of 
which  extends  the  full  length  of  the  whole 
number  of  tiles  formed  in  the  sheet.  The 
sheet  may  represent  any  number  of  tiles  both 
transversely  and  longitudinally,  there  being 
butts  formed  across  the  sheet  to  represent 
the  overlap  and  intersection  of  the  tiles  longi- 
tudinally. In  addition  to  the  interlocking 
edges,  a  protecting  water  edge  is  formed  and 
a  nailing  strip  extends  outwardly  from  the 
water  edge  with  a  flange  or  tongue  which 
extends  from  the  adjoining  sheet  so  as  to  fit 
into  the  lock. 


Throat  Diseases  commence  with  a  Cough, 
Cold  or  Sore  Throat.  "Brown's  Bronchial 
Troches'1''  give  immediate  and  sure  relief. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
q33  market  street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Tear.  :  A.  VAlf  DER  KAILLEN,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Chlorinatlon 
Assay,  $25;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  150.  Established  1864  Send  for  Circular 


More  light  from  your  lamp, 
whatever  lamp  you  use  ;  and 
almost  no  chimney  expense, 
no  breaking.  Use  the  chim- 
ney we  make  for  it.  Index. 

Write  Macbeth  Pituburgh  Pa 


Pacific  Reversible  Disc  Harrow. 

4-foot,  5-foot  and  6-foot  sizes  in  16  or  20-inch  discs. 

We  guarantee  that  this  Harrow  can  be  more 
quickly  reversed  than  any  machine  In  the  market. 

Our  prices  are  a  revelation. 

An  extension  can  be  furnished  admitting  of  a 
space  of  between  5  and  6  feet  between  gangs.  A 
center-cut  device  can  be  furnished,  if  desired. 

HOOKER  &  CO., 
16  and  18  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco. 


The  successful  growers  of 

Oranges 

have  found  out  that  only  by 
the  liberal  use  of  fertilizers  con- 
taining 10%  and  over  of  actual 

Potash 

can  they  raise  large  crops  of 
well  -  flavored,  richly  -  colored 
fruit. 

We  have  some  special  circulars  and  pam- 
phlets on  this  subject.  They  are  free.  Send 
for  them. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 
MEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal., 

are  our  agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 

y^VDEWEY.STRONG&CO.^ggN." 

k  ."PATENTS!  J) 

^■^330  MARKET  ST.  S.F.^S^ 


A  NEW  BOOK. 

THE 

CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 


IN 


GARDEN  AND  FIELD. 


A   MANUAL   OP  PRACTICE 


WITH   AND  WITHOUT  IRRIGATION, 
COUNTRIES. 


FOR  SEMI-TROPICAL 


By  EDWARD  J.  WICKSON,  A.  M. 

Professor  of  Agricultural  Practice  in  the  University  of  California;  Author  of  "California  Fruits 
and  How  to  Grow  Them;"  President  of  the  California  State  Floral  Society; 
Horticul  tural  Editor  of  the  "  Pacific  Rural  Press  "  of  San  Francisco,  etc. 
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COMMENDATIONS  BY  THE  PRESS. 

The  work  will  be  of  inestimable  assistance  to  those  who  are  interested  in  vegetable  growing  in 
California,  not  only  on  a  large  scale,  but  to  the  large  number  who  cultivate  these  products  for  their 
own  consumption. — San  Francisco  Call. 

We  take  no  risk  in  advising  every  Californian  who  has  a  garden  spot  to  procure  a  copy.— Saw 
Francisco  Chronicle. 

Not  only  interesting  but  valuable  to  every  one  in  this  State  who  cultivates  ever  so  small  a  lot 
of  ground.  The  author  is  eminently  qualified  for  the  work  which  he  has  just  completed.— San  Francisco 
Bulletin. 

For  many  years  there  has  been  an  inquiry  for  a  work  on  vegetable  growing  in  California,  and  in 
this  book  the  demand  has  been  adequately  met. — California  Fruit  Grower. 

It  is  certain  to  be  of  valuable  assistance  to  the  practical  farmer.— Oakland  Enquirer. 

It  Is  really  almost  invaluable,  we  should  judge,  to  those  who  desire  to  be  informed  upon  every 
essential  point  connected  with  vegetable  growing  in  the  various  soils  and  climates  of  this  State. — 
Sacramento  Bee. 

It  is  an  exhaustive  exposition  of  the  cultivation  of  vegetables  in  this  State.  There  is  a  fund  of 
information  in  it  which  is  invaluable  and  indispensable  for  the  man  who  would  make  a  success  of 
vegetable  growing.—  Alameda  Encinal. 

This  treatise  will  be  conceded  to  be  an  authority  upon  the  subject  of  California  vegetables.  It 
ought  to  have  a  very  wide  circulation.—  Woodland  Democrat. 

LARGE  OCTAVO;  336  PAGES;  12  FULL-PAGE  PLATES. 


Price  Postpaid. 

Address  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers,  330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


HARROW, 


For  all  soils,  all  work. 
Crushes,  cuts,  lifts,  pulverizes,  turns,  levels 
the  soil  in  one  operation. 
Cast  steel  and  wrought  iron— practically  indestructible. 
Cheapest  riding  harrow  on  earth.   $8.00  and  up. 

II  Ins.  g  B-  If  the  agent  in  your  section  hua  not  called  on  you,  or  If  there  Is  no  agent  taere,  communicate 
pamphlet        direct  with  me.  Note  r '.at  I  deliver  on  cars  In  BAN  FKANCI8CO  and  CHICAGO. 

M.^ronithup.p.r.       DUANE  H.  NASH, Sole  Wl'f'r.,  KSffSS.' cXJVZ%'Moato. 
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THESE    GOODS    ARE    ALL  RIGHT. 


IDKAI,  JIOffgR, 


These  Machines  are  all  equipped  with  Roller  and  Ball  Bearings,  making  them  the  Lightest  Running,  Longest  Lived  and  Stillest  Running  Machines  on  the 

Market.    More  of  them  sold  than  anv  Machine  built. 


ALFALFA    KING    II  AY  RAKE. 


IIOJ.LINGSWOKTH    II A  \  RAKE. 


We  have  a  large  stock  of  Hay  Rakes,  including  the  Taylor,  Gem,  Old  Comfort,  Buckeye,  Hollingsworth,  Deere,  and  Deering.     We  wish  to  reduce  some 

of  this  stock.    Write  us  for  prices. 

DEERE  inPLEflENT  COflPANY,  209-211  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


This  is  a 

PLOW 

and  a 

Good 

One,  Too. 

Better 

WORK 
and 

MORE 

OF  IT 
than    any  other 
tool  ever  put 
Into  the 
ground. 


California  Cutaway  Rotary  Reversible  Orchard  Plow. 


INTENSE  cultivation  is  the  word.   The  California  Cutaway  leaves  the  land  friable,  aerated  and  tlior 
■   oughly  pulverized  at  ONE  operation,  all  foul  stuff  being  cut  to  pieces  and  mixed  with  the  soil.  | 
Cuts  38  in.  wide,  5  to  8  in.  deep.    Does  the  worn  of  an  ordinary  plow,  harrow  and  pulverizer,  and  at  one- 
half  the  cost.  The  tool  itself  does  not  cost  much. 

Prices  on  Clark's  Cutaway  Reversible  Diae  Harrow  <iRKATLY  KF.DCCED.     The  Clark's 

Cutaway  is  100%  better  and  25%  cheaper  than  any  other  disc  harrow.   Write  or  call. 

ALLISON,  NEFF  &  CO., 


Bean  Spray  Pomp. 


This  is  a  Pump  for  small  orchards,  at 
a  price  low  enough  for  any  one  who 
wants  an 

In  Every  Way  Good  Pump. 

They  are  made  in  two  sizes,  for  one  or 
two  sprays. 

The  Bean  Spray  Hose  is  chemically 
prepared  and  will  withstand  corrosive 

washes. 

The  Bean  make  of  Nozzles,  four  dif- 
feient  kinds,  are  well  known. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 


BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO., 

LOS  OATOS,  CAL. 


222  mission  Street,. 


San  Francisco,  Cat. 


Some  Uses  for  P  &  B  Paint: 


FOR  INSIDE  OF 

Water  Tanks  —Roofs 
Water  Troughs    —Fence  Posts 
Barrels  ---Pipe 

WATER  PROOF — ACID  PROOF — PURE  AND  TASTELESS. 

WRITE  US  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO.,  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Fancher  Creek  Nursery, 


FRESNO,  C/\L. 

THE  LEADING  GROWERS  IN  THE  STATE  OF 

Deciduous  Fruit,  Olijls, 
Citrus,  Ornamenta^iVees 
ana  Grape  Vines. 


99t 


NEW  FRUITS:  Imperial  and  Qiant  Prune,  Wickson  Plum, 
Triumph  Peach,  Winter  Bartlett  Pear.  A  well  selected 
and  complete  assortment  of  Palms,  Roses  and  Green- 
house Plants. 

SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST  AND  NEW  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE. 
WE  OFFj«,R  MANY  NEW  AND  VALUABLE  NOVELTIES. 

Special    Quotations   on   Carload  Lots. 

GEO.  C.  ROEDINQ,  Proprietor. 


and  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  LV.    No.  15. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  APRIL  9,  1898. 


TWENTY -EIGHTH  YEAR. 

Office.  330  Market  Street. 


Unloading   Beets  at  the 
Factory. 


In  our  progress  with  the 
sugar  from  the  field  to  the 
package  we  draw  nearer  now 
to  the  details  of  the  factory 
and  its  wonderful  facilities 
for  the  most  rapid  and  eco- 
nomical work.  The  single 
item  of  unloading  beets  and 
storing  them  at  a  minimum 
cost  illustrates  the  system 
which  characterizes  the  whole 
establishment  devoted  to  su- 
gar making.  The  careless 
thinker  might  take  it  to  be  of 
little  account  how  the  beets 
get  into  the  factory  so  long 
as  they  were  thrown  into  the 
machinery  at  the  right  mo- 
ment, but  as  a  matter  of  fact 
they  cannot  be  brought  to 
that  point  at  the  right  mo- 
ment and  in  the  right  condi- 
tion unless  the  most  careful 
and  adequate  preparations 
are  made.  For  this  reason 
the  large  structures  and 
capacious  arrangements 
shown  in  operation  in  the 
engravings  on  this  page  are 
provided. 

The  first  picture  shows 
the  length  of  the  beet  sheds, 
of  which  there  are  several, 
parallel,  with  driveways  between.  The  second  pic- 
ture shows  how  a  full  wagon  load  of  beets  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  beet  bin  without  handling  of  the  roots 
whatever.    The  wagon  box  used  for  hauling  beets  is 


ONE    PIT    OF   THE    BEET    HOUSE   AT    ALAMITOS    FACTOR  Y— WAGON   READY   TO  UNLOAD. 


specially  planned  for  the  purpose.  It  is  strong 
enough  to  carry  as  many  as  five  tons  of  beets,  and 
the  sides  hung  upon  hinges  facilitate  the  quick  un- 
loading at  the  factory,  which  is  accomplished  by 


making  the  platform  by  the  side  of  the  beet  pits 
series  of  tilting  sections,  by  which  means  the  wagon 
is  tilted  by  a  system  of  weights  and  pulleys  at  such 
an  angle  that  the  beets  are  in  a  second  dumped  into 
the  pit,  the  side  boards  act- 
ing as  an  apron,  as  is  shown 
in  the  very  apt  illustration, 
which  represents  the  beet 
bins  at  the  Alamitos  factory. 
The  man  is  seen  operating 
the  tilting  machinery  to  re- 
store the  wagon  to  its  place. 
The  load  of  beets  has  fallen 
to  the  bottom  of  the  pit  and 
the  other  workman  is  taking 
from  its  shelf  the  basket  full 
of  beets  which  is  to  to  be 
used  in  sampling  the  load. 
This  idea  of  placing  a  basket 
to  catch  a  portion  of  the 
beets  while  the  load  is  falling 
is  a  keen  way  of  avoiding 
discussion  as  to  whether 
the  sample  fitly  represents 
the  load.  The  beets  are  thus 
made  to  sample  themselves, 
and  if  the  grower  has  been 
generous  and  kind  in  his 
cultivation  it  may  be  expect- 
ed that  the  rich  beets  will 
reward  him  by  tumbling 
their  high  sugar  contents 
into  the  basket. 


UNLOADING    BY   TILTING   PLATFORM   AND   TAKING    SAMPLE    FOR   DETERMINATION    OF   SUGAR  CONTENTS. 


Owing  to  the  breaking  of 
the  levee  at  Shawneetown, 
111.,  last  Sunday,  many  lives 
were  lost  and  much  proper- 
ty destroyed. 
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The  Week. 


A  rain  reaching  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  at  most 
points  in  the  Sacramento  valley,  the  lower  lands  of 
the  San  Joaquin  and  the  bay  region  has  brought  re- 
freshment and  confidence  to  a  considerable  area  of 
the  State.  It  is  taken  as  indicating  a  better 
"  spring  feeling  "  on  the  part  of  the  weather;  and, 
if  indications  are  true,  there  will  be  quite  a  lighten- 
ing of  the  burden  in  the  growth  of  forage  and  catch 
crops  in  many  places  where  there  seemed  to  be  noth- 
ing in  prospect.  Unquestionably,  late  spring 
showers  can  accomplish  much  good  in  several  ways. 
The  weather  review  in  another  column  shows  that 
there  is  a  chance  of  more  fruit  than  was  thought 
possible  a  week  ago.  Still  there  has  been  very  wide 
frost  killing,  and  those  who  will  have  a  crop  should 
get  good  value  for  it.  It  ought  to  be  a  good  selling 
year. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m., 
Wednesday,  April  6,  1898,  are  from  official  sources, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  : 
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The  Produce  Markets. 

Wheat  is  distinctly  stronger  than  last  week  in  the 
San  Francisco  market,  due  in  part  to  the  weather 
but  chiefly  to  the  advances  (elsewhere  fully  re- 
ported) in  the  European  markets. 

Feedstuffs  are  stiff  along  the  line.  Millstuffs  are 
in  rather  light  supply.  Hay  is  quiet  but  unchanged 
in  price.  With  reference  to  this  product  there  is  a 
feeling  quite  general  that  dry  year  prospects  have 
already  been  fully  discounted. 

Apricots  are  stiff  and  higher  owing  to  the  frosts. 
Peaches  are  more  firmly  held  with  buyers  not  much 
disposed  to  take  hold  at  the  higher  prices.  Other 
fruits  are  unchanged. 

In  the  live  stock  market  beef  and  mutton  are  a 
trifle  easier,  though  not  appreciably  lower.  Hogs 
are  lower,  packers  having  for  the  present  gone  out 
of  the  market. 

Butter  is  firm  and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  the 
dairy  grade  is  selling  close  up  to  the  creamery,  this 
being  due  to  the  current  demand  for  shipping  and 
packing.  Eggs  are  steady.  Young  poultry  is  scarce 
and  high. 

Hides  are  quiet  and  slightly  easier.  Wool  is  drag- 
ging, owing  to  the  war  rumors,  so  the  dealers  say, 


though  just  why  this  should  make  the  situation  dull 
nobody  is  able  to  explain. 

An  interesting  incident  of  the  week's  business  is 
the  despatch  of  316  cases  of  honey  by  ship  to  Ham- 
burg, Germany.  Honey  is  strong  aud  "extracted" 
is  in  light  supply. 

Fruit  Growers'  Convention. 


Programme  for  the  Meetings  to  be  Held  Next  Week  at 
Los  Angeles  aud  Riverside. 


1X38  ANGELES  SESSION. 

The  convention  will  convene  in  the  assembly  hall  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  on  Monday,  April  11th,  at  Si  ::S0  a.  m. 

1.  Addresses  of  Welcome — (a)  Gen.  Chas.  Forman,  presi- 
dent of  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce;  (b)  Hon. 
Abbot  Kinney,  president  of  the  Pomological  Society.  2. 
President's  annual  address,  Hon.  Ellwood  Cooper  of  Santa 
Barbara.  3.  Address,  Hon.  Wm.  Johnston  of  Sacramento. 
4.  Appointment  of  committees.  5.  Motions  and  resolutions. 
0.    Discussion     7.    Routine  business. 

Afternoon  Session,  1 :3o  P.  M. — 1.  The  Distribution  of  Cit- 
rus Fruits,  A.  H.  Naftzger,  president  and  general  manager 
Southern  California  Fruit  Exchange.  2.  Sulphuring  Fruits 
and  Nuts,  A.  P.  Griffiths.  8.  Fruit  Canneries,  Their  Ad- 
vantages, etc. — (a)  From  a  canner's  standpoint,  M.  Welch; 
(b)  From  a  grower's  standpoint,  J.  \V.  Deupree.  4.  Dis- 
cussion. 

Evening  Session,  7 :30  P.  M. — 1,  Question  Box  (questions  to 
be  submitted  in  writing  on  any  subject  pertaining  to  the  fruit 
industry).  2.  Olive  Culture,  B.  M.  Lelong,  Secretary  State 
Board  of  Horticulture.  8  Dec.duous  Fruit  Exchanges,  A.  R. 
Sprague,  organizer.  4.  The  Grape  Industry,  James  Boyd, 
Riverside.    5.  Discussion. 

Tuesdau,  April  l.'lh,  9O0  A.  itf.— I.  Insect  Pests,  Tree  and 
Plant  Diseases,  etc.— (a)  S.  A.  Pease,  San  Bernardino;  (b) 
Hiram  Hamilton,  Orange;  (c)  F.  Austin,  Fall  Brook;  (d)  Geo. 
Compers,  Los  Angeles.  2.  Ten  minute  talk  from  each.  8. 
Question  Box. 

Afternoon  Session,  1 :30  P.  itf.— 1.  Fertilizing— (a)  Dr.  W.  B. 
Wall,  Tustin:  (b)C.  B.  Messenger,  Pomona.  2.  Semi-Tropi- 
cal  Fruits,  W.  S.  Lyons,  Los  Angeles.  8,  Latest  Develop- 
ments in  Eradicating  Scale  Insect  Pests,  S.  M.  Woodbridge, 
Ph.  D.,  Los  Angeles. 

Evening  Session,  7  :  :u  P.  If.— 1.  Reports  of  Committees.  2. 
Irrigating  Machinery— iaj  C.  B.  Boothe,  Los  Angeles;  (b)  S 
W.  Luitweiler,  Los  Angeles.  3.  How  Can  We  Best  Create  a 
Demand  for  Our  Fruits;,  Col.  Philo  Hersey,  San  Jose.  4. 
Marketing  California  Products,  Mrs.  H.  W.  R.  Strong,  Los 
Angeles.   5.  Discussion. 

RIVERSIDE  SESSION. 

Programme  to  be  completed.  The  Convention  will  convene 
in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Hall. 

Thursday,  April  1-1,  9:30  o'clock  A.  M  —1.  Remarks  by  Presi- 
dent, Hon.  Ellwood  Cooper  of  Santa  Barbara.  2.  Addresses  of 
Welcome — (a)  Geo.  Frost,  President  Riverside  Chamber  of 
Commerce;  (b)  Hon.  E.  VV.  Holmes,  Riverside.  3.  Response, 
Hon.  R.  D.  Stephens,  Sacramento.  4.  Bjsiness  laid  over  from 
Los  Angeles  session.  5.  Motions  and  Resolutions.  6.  Discus- 
sion 

Afternoon  Session,  1:90  P.  M. — 1.  The  Distribution  of  Citrus 
Fruits  (continuation),  A.  H.  Naftzger,  President  and  General 
Manager  Southern  California  Fruit  Kxchange.  2.  Varieties 
of  Citrus  Fruits  to  be  Encouraged,  Wm.  C.  Fuller,  Colton.  3. 
The  Proper  Development,  Systematic  Growing  and  ;Market- 
ing  of  Citrus  and  Deciduous  Fruits.    4.  Discussion. 

Fridau,  April  tj,  !>:30  A.  M. — The  citizens  of  Riverside  will 
entertain  the  visitors  in  the  forenoon,  and  a  drive  through 
the  valley. 

Afternoon  Session,  1 :30  P.  itf. — 1.  Olive  Culture  (continua- 
tion)—(a)  B.  M.  Lelong;  (b)  Ellwood  Cooper.  2.  Discussion. 
3.  Insect  Pests,  Tree  and  Plant  Diseases,  etc. — (a)  A.  Craw, 
State  Quarantine  Officer,  New  Pests,  Illustrated;  (b)  Felix 
G.  Havens,  Riverside,  Beneficial  Insects.  4.  Discussion.  5. 
Question  Box  (questions  to  be  submitted  in  writing,  on  any 
subject  pertaining  to  the  fruit  industry ).    li.  Discussion. 

This  Convention  is  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
State  Board  of  Horticulture,  to  enable  fruit  growers 
and  others  interested  in  horticulture  and  kindred 
pursuits  to  come  together  for  a  general  interchange 
of  ideas  and  be  profited  thereby.  All  present  are 
requested  to  take  part  in  the  deliberations. 


Leghorn  Broilers. 

To  the  Editor: — A  beginner  in  the  poultry  busi- 
ness said  to  me  the  other  day:  "If  you  believe 
everything  you  can  read  on  poultry  you  get  so  con- 
fused you  can't  tell  what  from  which."  However,  I 
will  try  and  pen  a  few  lines  which  are  contrary  to 
many  writers'  sayings,  which  is  that  the  Leghorns 
are  good  enough  as  layers  or  to  look  at,  but  not  an 
all-round  bird,  and  are  not  as  good  eating  as  some 
other  variety.  I  want  to  say  that  on  the  8th  of 
January  I  had  1!»5  Leghorn  chicks  hatch  in  an  incu- 
bator, and  that  I  have  now,  March  29tb,  sold  175  of 
them  in  the  San  Francisco  market  through  a  com- 
mission man  at  $5  50  per  dozen  net,  or  a  trifle  over 
45  cents  each.  What  do  you  suppose  that  the  per- 
sons who  ate  those  birds  had  to  pay?  If  a  broiler 
raiser  of  any  of  the  larger  breeds  can  do  auy  better 
than  that,  I  should  like  to  hear  their  report.  I  fed 
those  little  chicks,  and  many  more  that  have  hatched 
since,  on  nothing  but  wheat  in  some  shape,  whole  or 
cracked,  or  cooked,  or  some  flour  made  into  bread,  or 
bran  mash ;  and  I  am  only  a  woman,  but  a  lover  of 
poultry.  Old  Subscriber. 

Madison,  Cal. 


A  Milking  Record. 

In  the  excellent  article  on  another  page  of  this 
issue,  on  silos  and  dairying,  by  M.  D.  Esbleman  of 
Fresno,  there  is  an  error  in  transcription  which 
should  be  noted.  The  statement  is  made  that 
twenty-nine  mature  cows  averaged  467  pounds  per 
year.  The  correct  figure  is  437  pounds  per  year. 
It  is  important  that  the  figure  should  be  accurately 
stated,  although  the  selection  of  cows  is  constantly 
going  on  and  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that 
the  higher  yield  will  be  attained  before  long. 


Weather  and  Crops. 


Summary  or  the  Report  op  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for 
the  Week  Ending  April  4,  1898. 


General  Summary. 

The  past  week  failed  to  bring  relief  from  the  un- 
favorable conditions  which  have  characterized  the 
season.  The  rainfall  was  far  below  the  normal  in  all 
sections.  Rain  is  badly  needed  throughout  the 
State.  Light  showers  occurred  on  the  2nd  in  the 
northern  portion,  but  a  disappointingly  small  amount 
of  rain  fell,  except  near  the  vicinity  of  Red  Bluff. 
The  temperature  was  more  nearly  normal  than  it 
it  has  been  for  some  weeks  previous.  The  continu- 
ance of  northerly  winds  and  the  absence  of  rain  have 
caused  the  ground  in  portions  of  the  great  valleys  to 
become  so  dry  that  it  cannot  be  cultivated  without 
irrigating.  Reports  of  the  preceding  week  concern- 
ing the  great  injury  done  to  almonds,  apricots  and 
early  peaches  are  confirmed.  Grain  is  already  be- 
yond relief  in  many  sections  and  badly  in  need  of 
rain  in  nearly  all  others.  Stock  is  being  moved  to 
the  Sierras  and  northern  counties. 

Shasta  — Rain  on  April  1st  will  help  crops.  Prospect  of  a  fair 
crop  of  pears  and  prunes. 

S.vramknto  —  Crops  not  looking  well  because  of  heavy  north 
wind  and  need  of  rain .  Land  lhal  heretofore  produced  fair  crops 
of  hay  will  not  yield  pasturage  this  season. 

Butte.— Cold  north  winds.  Ground  too  hard  to  cultivate  without 
irrigating.  Peaches  and  apricots  make  a  better  showing  than  ex- 
pected. 

Tehama.— North  winds  very  bad  for  grain  and  hay.  Some  rain 
which  did  good,  hut  more  badly  needed. 

Glenn. — Light  shower  followed  by  north  winds.  Prospects  very- 
discouraging.   Farmers  are  all  idle. 

Yolo  — Light  rain  Saturday  morning.  Preparing  to  irrigate  or- 
chards.  Ground  very  dry. 

Solano.— North  winds  have  greatly  damaged  grain.  Unless  rain 
comes  soon,  crop  will  he  litrlit. 

San  Joaquin.— Farmers  planting  sugar  beets  on  account  of  fail- 
ure of  wheat.  Apricot  trees  blooming  second  time  now;  small  crop 
of  apricots;  almonds  killed. 

Merced.— Grain  improving  very  fast:  sandy  land  with  an  inch 
more  of  rain  will  insure  good  crop;  heavy  land  not  showing  up  so 
well.   Warm  growing  weather. 

Stanislaus.— OutlooK  poor.  Drying  up  fast.  Inside  canal  limits 
outlook  still  cheerful.  Elsewhere  bevond  hope.  Late  rains  bene- 
fited grazing  on  elevated  sections  There  will  be  some  grapes  and 
late  fruit.   Shearing  finished:  fair  output  of  wool. 

Kern.— Grain  dolns;  well.    Csual  April  rain  will  make  a  good  crop. 

Fresno  — Continued  dry  weather  and  southwest  winds  have  de- 
stioyed  grain  near  Fresno.  In  the  foothills  considerable  grain  will 
mature  if  more  rain.  Apricot  crop  will  be  almost  a  total  failure; 
peach  crop  about  one-third  to  one-half ;  vines  safe  thus  far.  Shear- 
lug  will  last  two  weeks. 

Kings.— Prospect  for  grain  very  poor  and  frosts  have  killed  most 
of  fruit. 

Tulare.— Grain  doing  well  as  could  be  expected.  Rain  needed; 
fruit  killed. 

Sonoma.— Should  there  be  no  further  damage,  a  fair  fruit  crop  will 
be  harvested.  Pasture  drying  up  light  land.  Prunes  as  yet  unin- 
jured. 

Napa.— Cold  weather  has  destroyed  almonds,  apricots,  and  most 
of  the  peaches  and  prunes.  Ground  dry  and  hard  from  north  winds. 
Grass  short  and  poor.   Good  grain  crop. 

Alameda  — Apricots  nearly  a  total  failure:  other  fruits  doing 
nicely.   Hay  and  grain  suffering  from  the  dry  weather. 

Lake  —Apricots,  almonds  and  nearly  all  peaches  are  a  total  loss. 
Peas,  apples  and  probably  prunes  are  not  damaged.  Very  little 
farming  being  done  except  on  low  land.  Grapes  are  beginning  to 
start. 

Santa  Cruz.— Crops  and  feed  in  good  shape. 

Santa  Clara. — Outlook  for  fruit  more  hopeful;  prunes  more  prom- 
ising. Rain  much  needed  for  grain  and  hay.  Orchards  will  be  Irri- 
gated. Grain  and  hay  turning  yellow  in  some  places.  Prunes,  apples 
and  cherries  in  bloom. 

Monterey.—  Crops  fair  considering  the  weather,  but  unless  rain 
falls  within  ten  days  there  is  little  chance  for  a  crop. 

San  Luis  Okispo.— Cold,  dry  north  winds;  grass  in  bad  shape 
Grain  will  make  hay  in  some  sections.  Farmers  have  to  ship  their 
cattle  to  pasturage. 

Santa  Barbara  — Dry.  with  northwest  winds. 

Los  Angeles— (Basseit).— Dry  and  windy;  crop  prospects  bad. 
(Duarle)— Crops  need  rain  badly.  (Los  Angeles)— Dry.  with  consid- 
erable wind;  deciduous  fruits  looking  well;  citrus  fruits  blooming: 
potato  crop  will  be  light.  (Palmdalei— In  isolated  spots  fair  crop  of 
hay  and  grain;  fruit  nearly  all  killed  by  frosts.  (Pomona)— Dry  aud 
frosty  nights.  (San  Fernando)— Cold  and  windy;  grain  suffering 
for  rain;  oranges,  apricots  and  early  peaches  doing  well. 

Ventura.— High  winds  drying  land.  At  Ventura  moving  horses 
for  feed.  Good  rain  would  make  good  crop  of  barley,  if  sown  on 
summer  crop  land;  barley  on  alkali  and  stubble  lands  is  beyond 
help. 

Orange.— North  winds  and  cool.  Rain  badly  needed  to  save  small 

grain. 

San  Bernardino  — Grain  not  growing  on  account  of  drouth  and 
cold.  Deciduous  fruits  injured. 

Riverside.— Cold  and  windy.  No  further  damage  to  orange  bloom 
but  deciduous  fruits  an  entire  failure. 

San  Diego— .no  rain.  Wind  drying  ground.  Prospect  for  hay 
and  grain  p  or  without  more  rain.  The  spring  is  very  late  and  fruit 
blossoming  slow. 

Los  Angeles  Summary.— Rain  on  25th  helped  grain,  but  drying 
winds  following  retarded  growth.  Prospects  for  grain  and  hay  slim. 
Some  reports  state  deciduous  fruit  yet  promises  a  fair  crop. 

Eureka  Summary  — Cold  north  winds  and  frosts  have  killed  some 
pear,  peach  and  cherry  buds,  but  not  enough  to  prevent  an  abundant 
crop.    v\  atcr  in  streams  very  low. 

Eucalyptus  for  Early  Bees. 

To  the  Editor:— Perhaps  you  will  be  interested 
in  knowing  that  I  am  preparing  to  plant  E.  Poly- 
anthetna  and  E,  Amydalina  Augnstifolia  this  year.  I 
have  procured  seeds  and  placed  them  in  the  hands 
of  a  first-class  propagator,  who  is  raising  my  seed- 
lings. I  will  replace  the  alders  along  our  creek 
(Silverado,  a  branch  of  Santiago  creek  in  Orange 
county)  and  also  on  cleared  land,  along  the  roadside, 
etc.  Of  course  it  will  be  several  years  before  I  can 
tell  of  my  success,  but  I  think  they  are  just  what  I 
want  to  stimulate  early  breeding  in  my  apiary.  The 
trouble  is  my  bees  are  not  ready  when  the  sage, 
sumac  and  coffee-berry  come  into  bloom. 

Orange.  C.  S.  M. 

Horticultural  Commissioners'  fleeting. 

The  State  Association  of  County  Horticultural 
Commissioners  will  hold  its  semi-annual  meeting  at 
Los  Angeles  and  Riverside  during  the  coming  week 
of  the  State  Fruit  Growers'  Convention.  The  ses- 
sion will  begin  at  Los  Angeles  on  Monday,  April 
11th,  1898,  in  the  art  room  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce at  9  a.  m.  Later  in  the  week  meetings  will 
be  held  at  Riverside.  All  county  horticultural  com- 
missioners, local  inspectors,  fruit  growers  and  oth- 
ers interested  are  invited  to  be  present  and  take 
part  in  the  proceedings. 
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CALIFORNIA. 
Butte. 

Hemp  Industry.  -Mr.  Heaney's  hemp  crushing  plant  on  the 
D.  T.  Biggs  place  has  been  running  for  some  time  at  full 
capacity,  and  judging  from  the  quantity  of  material  in  the 
field  it  will  take  several  months  yet  to  finish  the  crop.  The 
fiber  is  pressed  into  bales  of  about  300  pounds  each  and  thus 
shipped  East,  where  it  is  sold,  we  are  informed,  at  6  cents 
a  pound. — Gridley  Herald. 

Contra  Costa. 

An  Old  Complaint. — The  Colusa  Sun  notes  the  fact  that 
the  farmers  of  that  county  buy  vegetables  from  Chinamen 
that  have  been  imported  into  the  county  from  Sacramento  by 
express.  And  yet  farmers  complain  of  hard  times.  The  same 
habit  prevails  in  this  county.  If  we  had  to  depend  upon  local 
farmers  for  fresh  green  vegetables,  such  as  lettuce,  radishes, 
onions,  etc,  we  would  certainly  go  hungry.  A  large  majority 
of  the  farmers  would  likewise  have  to  go  hungry  for  them,  if 
it  were  not  for  the  accommodating  Chinamen.  These  vege- 
tables are  the  simplest  and  easiest  to  cultivate,  and  yet  there 
are  but  few  farmers  who  grow  enough  for  their  own  table. 
When  remonstrated  with  for  not  growing  these  simple  vege- 
tables they  contend  that  it  does  not  pay.  And  yet  it  pays 
the  Chinamen  to  grow  them  and  to  pay  expressage  on  them  to 
get  them  to  market.— Martinez  County  Paper. 

Fresno. 

The  Los  Angeles  rimes  holds  up  its  lily  white  hands  in  holy 
horror  and  strongly  intimates  that  the  rabbit  drives  of  the 
San  Joaquin  valley  are  quite  as  brutal  as  the  bull  fights  of 
Mexico.  But  how  about  the  inhuman  wretches  in  southern 
California  who  drown  gophers  and  poison  rats?  Perhaps  the 
Times  thinks,  though,  that  the  farmers  should  allow  them- 
selves to  be  "eaten  out  of  house  and  home"  rather  than 
resort  to  cruel  or  inhuman  means  of  saving  their  crops.  And 
then,  perhaps,  it  is  merely  straining  a  little  dreggy  language 
through  its  hat. — Fresno  Republican. 

A  Boon  to  Stock  Men.— All  owners  of  large  herds  of  cattle 
and  sheep  in  this  part  of  the  State  were  delighted  to  learn  a 
few  days  ago  that  the  Department  of  the  Interior  at  Wash- 
ington had  given  them  permission  to  pasture  their  stock  while 
traveling  over  the  forest  reserves  in  the  Sierra  Nevadas,  in 
accordance  with  the  petition  forwarded  from  this  county.  It 
is  understood  that  while  the  permission  is  for  flocks  and 
herds  on  the  move,  no  limit  has  been  fixed  to  the  time  to  be 
consumed  in  "traveling,"  and  the  Government  will  not  ob- 
ject to  the  stock  spending  all  summer  on  the  reserve.  At 
present  there  is  an  unusually  large  number  of  sheep  in  this 
part  of  the  county,  owing  to  a  total  failure  of  crops  on  the 
West  Side  and  the  drouth  having  destroyed  all  the  alfilaria 
over  there.  Even  the  jack  rabbits  were  forced  to  flee  for 
their  lives,  and  are  more  numerous  here  now  than  ever  be- 
fore. The  sheep  are  being  driven  toward  the  Sierra  Nevada 
mountains  as  rapidly  as  possible,  where  the  feed  Is  said  to  be 
abundant  and  very  good.— Sanger  Herald. 

Cold  Storage  at  Fkesno. — A  cold  storage  house  capable  of 
carrying  1500  tons,  soon  to  be  established  at  Fresno,  will,  so 
the  Republican  declares,  be  a  great  advantage  to  fruit  men, 
especially  in  view  of  the  coming  short  season.  By  it  fruit  can 
be  kept  free  from  the  effects  of  heat  and  remain  sound  until 
the  market  demands  it.  It  also  enables  the  grower  to  ware- 
house his  fruit  at  home  at  rates  necessarily  much  lower  than 
prevail  in  Eastern  cities,  saves  advancing  freight  charges 
and  leaves  the  money  paid  as  warehouse  charges  at  home.  At 
the  same  time  it  enables  him  to  draw  advances  on  his  ware- 
house receipts  and  deal  directly  with  the  custodians  of  his 
goods.  Again,  it  makes  him  master  of  the  market  for  the 
reason  that  fruit  placed  in  cold  storage  in  the  East  imme- 
diately is  rated  in  the  market  as  "visible  supply,"  which 
must  be  sold,  and  this  necessarily  hammers  down  prices, 
which  would  not  be  the  case  were  the  goods  stored  here.  It 
will  also  enable  canneries  to  place  ripe  fruit  in  storage  and 
use  it  up  at  their  leisure,  with  no  risk  of  its  spoiling.  It  will 
also  tend  to  centralize  the  fruit  market  here  in  Fresno,  in- 
stead of  scattering  it  all  over  the  country,  and  therefore, 
whenever  the  buyer  shall  be  compelled  to  come  to  Fresno  for 
his  dried  and  green  fruit,  the  grower  will  realize  much  bet- 
ter prices  and  not  be  at  the  mercy  of  Eastern  jobbers. 

Lassen. 

Fruit  Pest.— Many  of  the  orchardists  of  this  place  and  the 
valley  are  much  concerned  at  the  condition  of  their  fruit 
trees.  A  pest,  said  to  be  the  San  Jose  scale,  has  infested  the 
orchards  and  many  of  our  citizens  have  been  compelled  to  re- 
move valuable  trees,  so  badly  have  they  become  affected.  The 
fruit  industry  of  Honey  Lake  valley  is  worthy  of  protection 
and  fostering  at  this  time  and  some  concerted  effort  should  be 
made  toward  abating  the  various  pests  which  threaten,  if  not 
checked,  to  speedily  destroy  the  fruit.  If  the  matter  were 
properly  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
at  its  next  meeting,  which  will  begin  on  Monday,  April  4th, 
we  think  a  committee  of  horticultural  commissioners  would  be 
appointed  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  require  every  person 
owning  fruit  trees  to  spray  them  and  destroy  the  pests. — 
Lassen  Mail. 

I. »s  Angeles. 

Creamery  Experience  at  Bolsa. — The  creamery  is  now 
turning  out  about  300  pounds  of  butter  per  day.  The  scarcity 
of  feed  has  caused  a  decrease  in  the  flow  of  milk  and  the 
creamery  is  not  running  up  to  its  full  capacity.  The  price 
for  milk  during  the  month  of  February  was  SI. 06  per  100 
pounds  of  milk  testing  4  per  cent  of  butter  fat,  which  is  con- 
sidered a  fair  price.  The  creamery  is  an  institution  of  untold 
benefit  to  the  prosperous  little  settlement  of  Bolsa,  and  one 
to  which  the  residents  should  lend  a  hearty  encouragement 
and  support.  It  is  a  home  institution  and  gives  employment 
to  a  number  of  its  home  people.  The  running  expenses  of  the 
plant  are  between  $200  and  $300  per  month,  and  the  most 
of  this  finds  its  way  into  the  pockets  of  farmers  of  the  neigh- 
borhood;  and  besides  this,  it  distributes  in  the  community  on 
an  average  $1500  per  month  for  milk. — Santa  Ana  Blade. 

Mendocino. 

Favorable  Winter  for  Sheep.— "  Not  foryears  have  I  seen 
sheep  looking  so  well  as  they  do  now,"  is  the  way  a  wool 
grower  in  the  Yorkville  section  of  Mendocino  county  puts  it. 
"Sheep  are  fat,''  he  continued,  "and  the  wool  is  a  much 
longer  staple  than  ordinary  and  decidedly  free  from  burrs  and 
dust.  The  winter  so  far  has  been  exceedingly  favorable  and 
a  larger  number  of  lambs  will  be  raised  than  for  several  years 
back.  Indeed,  I  think  the  wool  men  have  no  complaint  to  offer 
so  far,  and  I  look  into  the  future  confidently  expecting  a  good 
price  for  wool." 

Napa. 

Grain  Outlook. — The  Calistoglan  of  1st  inst.  speaks  of  the 
grain  outlook  as  follows :  "  The  grain  crops  of  this  county  are 
said  to  be  looking  the  best  they  have  for  many  years,  yet  if  a 
rain  does  not  fall  soon  they  will  undoubtedly  be  short.  A  lit- 
tle wind  would  gladly  be  exchanged  for  rain  just  now  in  al- 
most any  quantity." 

San  Dleffo. 

Poultry  Industry. — Egg  production  in  the  Escondido  re- 
gion is  becoming  quite  an  item,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  daily 
shipments  by  stage  and  train  to  San  Diego  and  Los  Angeles. 
The  Escondido  Times  says:  "Last  Monday  morning  Mr. 
Blethen,  proprietor  of  the  San  Diego-Escondido  stage  line, 
hauled  out  two  wagonloads  of  eggs— in  all  fifty-five  cases. 


Each  case  contained  thirty  dozen,  hence  there  were  1650 
dozen  or  19,800  eggs.  At  11  cents  per  dozen,  the  present 
market  price,  these  two  loads  represented  a  value  of  $181.50." 
Escondido  letter. 

Hay  is  High  this  Year. — Hay  and  grain  are  scarce,  and 
prices  are  high.  Hay  is  quoted  at  $20  for  wheat,  $18  for  oat, 
and  $15  for  barley.  Twelve  hundred  tons  of  hay  were  shipped 
from  here  to  San  Francisco  last  year.  So  much  wheat  was 
shipped  that  the  demand  stiffened,  and  much  grain  is  allowed 
to  ripen  instead  of  being  cut  for  hay.  This,  together  with 
the  smaller  crop  this  year,  will  keep  prices  up.  Santa  Maria 
valley,  however,  got  10  inches  of  rain,  and  will  have  a  good- 
sized  crop.  Last  year  they  got  $5  per  ton  for  hay  and  50  cents 
a  bushel  for  wheat.  This  year  they  are  getting  $15  for  hay 
and  90  cents  for  wheat.— San  Diego  letter. 

San  Bernardino. 

The  Soil  in  a  Box  of  Oranges.— With  every  carload  of  or- 
anges we  are  sending  out  of  California  100  pounds  of  mineral 
matter,  as  follows : 

Pounds. 


Potash   49.94 

Soda   2.50 

Lime   22.71 

Magnesia   5.34 

Peroxide  of  iron  37 

Phosphoric  acid   12.37 

Sulphuric  acid   5.25 

Silica  65 

Chlorine  92 

Total   99.98 


This  represents  a  weight  of  soil  of  only  about  five  ounces  for 
each  box  of  oranges.  Other  elements  are  always  present  in 
the  composition  of  oranges,  but  in  very  minute  quantities, 
and  the  amount  named  will  be  more  than  the  weight  ab- 
stracted from  the  soil  by  the  ripe  fruit.  A  granite  cube  of  20 
feet  would  equal  the  soil  elaborated  into  the  12,000  carloads  of 
oranges  shipped  from  California  for  this  season.  This  soil 
could  be  replaced  in  weight  by  the  return  of  twenty  carloads. 
Colton  News. 

Santa  Barbara. 

Dry  Year  Philosophy. — A  dry  year  is  here,  and  there  is  no 
use  in  denying  the  fact  or  in  trying  to  fool  ourselves.  New 
we  should  use  our  endeavors  to  overcome  its  effect,  the 
Times  has  faith  enough  in  our  people  to  believe  that  a  way 
will  be  found  to  overcome,  in  part  at  least,  the  ill  effects  that 
must  follow  all  insufficient  rainfall.  Of  course  money  will  be 
close  and  hard  to  control,  but  we  anticipate  no  trouble  in  the 
matter  of  living.  The  same  conditions  do  not  exist  here  that 
rule  in  other  lands.  Our  business  is  too  well  distributed  to 
be  ruined  like  the  South  American  republics  and  India,  and 
countries  of  that  class.  California  stock  men  may  suffer  when 
the  fruit  men  thrive  and  vice  versa.  The  condition  to-day  is 
very  blue  for  the  stockman,  the  grain  grower  and  the 
orchardist  alike,  but  there  is  yet  time  for  moisture  enough  to 
assist  the  grain  grower  and  the  orchardist  and  then  the 
mines — always  the  mines  to  fall  back  on.  We  will  know 
nothing  about  a  short  rainfall  in  a  hundred  years  and  we 
should  not  let  it  worry  us  now.— Santa  Maria  Times. 

Santa  Clara. 

Outlook  in  Santa  Clara.— Sufficient  time  has  elapsed  since 
the  visit  of  the  killing  frost  to  this  valley  to  permit  of  a  fairly 
accurate  estimate  of  the  damage.  It  is  generally  impossible 
to  obtain  anything  like  reliable  information  in  this  regard 
within  a  week  after  the  incident.  This  is  because  the  full  ef- 
fect of  a  frost  is  not  immediately  apparent,  or  because  the 
people  interested  do  not  recognize  the  symptoms,  or  because 
it  is  natural  for  them  to  overestimate  or  underestimate  the 
damage.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  conflicting  reports  that 
are  always  put  in  circulation  immediately  after  a  cold  spell. 
But  now  that  the  orchardists  have  had  time  to  realize  what 
has  happened,  pessimists  have  recovered  from  their  hysteria 
and  optimists  have  been  forced  by  the  facts  to  accept  the  sit- 
uation. The  condition  of  horticultural  matters  with  reference 
to  the  frost  is  about  this:  Apricots  throughout  the  valley 
have  been  generally  destroyed  ;  along  the  foothills  they  are 
not  greatly  injured,  and  here  and  there  through  the  valleys 
there  are  orchards  that  will  yield  good  crops.  Peaches  have 
been  greatly  damaged,  but  not  to  so  great  an  extent  as  the 
apricots ;  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  with  good  rains 
during  this  month  there  will  be  from  60  to  75  per  centof  a  full 
crop  of  this  fruit.  Early  cherries,  such  as  Black  Tartarians, 
etc.,  have  been  severely  injured,  and  not  more  than  half  a 
crop  can  be  figured  on,  but  the  later  varieties  are  not  much 
hurt  and  promise  a  large  yield.  A  large  majority  of  the  prune 
orchards  are  untouched  by  the  frost,  and,  so  far  as  can  be  pre- 
dicted from  the  bloom,  will  yield  as  good  a  crop  as  has  ever 
been  produced  in  the  valley.  In  some  localities  this  fruit  has 
been  badly  damaged,  but  the  orchards  that  are  hurt  cut  but 
small  figure  when  compared  with  the  aggregate.  These 
statements  have  reference  solely  to  damage  done  by  the  frost. 
There  is  another,  and  still  more  menacing  danger,  to-wit: 
from  the  drought.  The  injury  incident  to  the  cold  snap  is  in- 
significant in  proportion  to  that  which  would  be  inflicted  by  a 
continued  dry  season.  The  damage  in  the  one  case  would  be 
to  the  present  crop,  in  the  other  case  it  would  be  to  the  trees 
themselves  and  would  involve  the  crops  of  a  series  of  years. 
If  we  are  to  have  no  more  rain,  it  would  be  better  that  the 
frost  take  all  of  the  fruit  of  this  season,  as  the  efforts  of  the 
orchards  to  mature  it  would  result  in  such  a  crippling  of  the 
trees  that  recovery  would  be  doubtful.  But  there  is  good 
reason  to  hope  that  the  latter  contingency  will  not  occur.  The 
history  of  the  valley  abounds  in  instances  of  heavy  rainfall  in 
April,  and,  in  case  that  experience  should  be  renewed  this 
season,  our  people  will  have  little  cause  for  complaint.  It  is 
said  that  the  damage  caused  by  frost  will  equal  nearly  $100,- 
000;  but  this  amount  will  be  more  than  made  up  by  the  in- 
creased price  of  other  fruits  in  case  of  sufficient  rain.  If  there 
should  be  an  insufficient  rainfall,  those  who  have  lost  their 
fruit  by  the  frost  will  be  the  lucky  ones,  as  their  trees  will 
go  through  the  dry  season  with  less  damage.  The  situation 
may  be  summed  up  thus  :  With  copious  rains  during  the  pres- 
ent month,  Santa  Clara  county  will  not  miss  the  fruit  that  has 
been  destroyed  by  the  frost,  and  there  is  plenty  of  reason  to 
hope  that  the  rains  will  come.— San  Jose  Mercury,  April  2d. 
Solano. 

Sheep  owners  in  this  end  of  the  county  and  southwestern 
Napa  are  complaining  of  the  great  damage  being  done  to 
their  sheep  by  coyotes.  Although  there  is  a  bounty  of  $10 
offered  for  every  coyote  killed  in  these  sections,  very  few  of 
the  troublesome  animals  are  being  killed.  Peter  Lynch  in- 
forms us  that  he  lost  several  sheep  lately  and  has  been  obliged 
to  resort  to  poisoning  to  save  his  entire  band  from  extermina- 
tion. He  is  sorry  that  some  of  his  neighbors'  dogs  have  been 
poisoned,  but  must  try  and  rid  his  ranch  of  coyotes. 

Anxiety  Relieved. — The  frost  of  Friday  night  ended  our 
anxiety  for  the  fruit  crop.  There  is  now  nothing  left  except 
the  grapes,  which  were  not  sufficiently  advanced. — Dixon 
Tribune. 

Sonoma. 

The  Outlook  in  Sonoma. — If  we  do  not  get  any  more  rain 
until  after  Easter,  Sonoma  county  crops  will  be  injured  se- 
verely. Where  there  are  no  facilities  for  irrigation,  grain 
and  hay  crops  lack  that  bright,  vivid  green  look  that  betokens 
a  healthy  growth.  In  many  places  crops  are  not  holding  their 
own  and  pasture  is  getting  short.  The  return  to  a  normal 
temperature  gives  rise  to  the  hope  that  the  damage  by  frost 
will  be  confined  to  that  already  done,  although  many  fear  frost 
that  may  be  expected  to  follow  April  rains.  There  are  some 
peaches  left,  also  cherries;  the  Bartlett  pears  and  prunes  are 


in  even  more  prodigious  bloom,  if  possible,  than  last  year  am 
have  not  been  seriously  injured.    Hop  growers  are  hopeful 
for  fair  crops  and  better  prices  than  last  year.    The  acreage 
in  this  county  will  not  be  increased  to  any  great,  extent  .this 
season.— Santa  Rosa  Farmer. 

8utter. 

Fruit  Outlook. — As  the  fruit  growers  make  more  careful 
investigation  in  their  orchards,  they  find  that  the  greater 
portion  of  the  crop  has  been  killed  by  the  frost.  Already 
some  of  the  largest  growers  have  begun  cutting  back  their 
peach  and  apricot  trees,  so  that  a  new  growth  will  be  made 
this  season  and  thus  give  the  trees  a  better  chance  to  bear 
heavier  next  year.  Some  of  the  growers  claim  that  there  will 
not  be  enough  peaches  and  apricots  here  to  pay  the  canneries 
to  start  up,  and  that  no  almonds  will  be  produced  at  all.  This 
is  rather  a  strong  view  of  the  situation,  but  conservative  es- 
timates show  that  the  crop  will  be  very  light.  Prunes,  plums 
and  pears,  while  injured,  will  make  a  fair  yield  from  present 
calculations.  Grapes  have  been  uipped  back  somewhat,  but 
will  start  out  again.  The  outlook  for  a  busy  season  in  fruit 
circles  is  certainly  discouraging  for  this  year. — Sutter  Farmer. 

Ventura. 

The  Ventura  Sugar  Factory. — It  appears  that  the  dry  sea- 
son will  not  prevent  active  development  work  in  beet  raising 
at  the  big  new  beet-sugar  factory  of  the  Oxnards  in  Ventura 
county.  In  conversation  with  a  reporter  of  the  Ventura  Sig- 
nal, Chief  Engineer  Baur  expressed  himself  as  follows:  "The 
best  proof  of  the  way  we  feel  about  the  outlook  is  evidenced 
in  the  work  we  have  already  accomplished.  It  speaks  for  it- 
self. There  it  is.  Since  March  1st  we  have  put  up  that  pile 
of  iron.  We  will  finish  it  to-morrow.  That  building  is  400 
feet  in  length,  as  long  as  two  Ventura  blocks.  It  is  over  130 
feet  wide  and  it  will  run  50  to  60  feet  in  height.  The  ma- 
chinery for  the  sugar  making  is  on  the  way,  and  it  will  be 
here  any  day  and  will  be  coming  every  day  for  months.  It 
will  be  put  in  as  rapidly  as  it  arrives.  We  will  be  in  time  for 
the  farmer  and  his  crop.  We  will  be  better  than  a  gold  mine 
to  him,  for  we  build  for  all  time.  All  that  we  ask  is  that  he 
does  his  share.  He  must  not  throw  up  his  hands  like  this, 
with  the  choicest  climate  and  soil  and  most  beautiful  valley 
in  the  world.  And  right  under  his  feet  is  water — water  in 
amplitude.  It  is  well  known,  and  I  have  further  demon- 
strated it.  There  is  a  great  pent-up  reservoir  at  a  depth  of 
130  to  150  feet  under  this  valley.  It  is  fed  from  the  great 
Sierra  watershed  and  is  kept  in  here  by  the  ocean.  When  it 
is  tapped  it  booms  to  the  surface.  A  well  of  three  inches  here 
spouted  ten  feet.  Another  I  have  just  finished,  ten  inches  in 
diameter,  with  an  eight-inch  sand  pump  stuck  in  its  bottom, 
lifts  water  six  feet  above  the  surface.  Within  a  radius  of  a 
few  hundred  feet  I  will  put  down  other  wells.  One  of  these 
will  be  fourteen  inches  in  diameter.  I  have  no  fear  that  the 
flow  from  one  will  diminish  the  flow  of  the  other.  A  three- 
inch  well  can  be  sunk  for  a  trifle,  comparatively  speaking. 
One  hundred  dollars  will  cover  the  cost,  and  its  flow  will  ir- 
rigate many  acres  of  this  fine,  moist  soil.  The  farmer  will  be 
independent  of  rains  then.  The  beet  will  hunt  for  water  a 
long  way  down.  Why,  in  Paris  I  saw  a  beet  whose  line,  silky 
tendrils  had  gone  down  twenty-three  feet.  Six  feet  below 
the  surface  here  we  could  not  get  rid  of  the  water  to  lay  tho 
cement  foundation  for  the  smokestack.  The  men  worked  in 
the  water.  It  was  inconvenient,  but  the  foundation  will  be 
just  as  good."  Mr.  Baur  talked  at  length  and  in  a  hopeful 
strain  of  the  outlook.  His  whole  aim  was  to  impress  the 
farmer  with  the  fact  that  he  should  take  off  his  coat  and  do 
his  best.  The  sugar  company  will  do  its  share  and  aid  the 
beet  raiser  all  in  its  power. 

Hard  Outlook  for  Bees. — The  apiarists  of  this  county  will 
suffer  heavy  losses  this  season,  as  will  stockmen  and  sheep- 
men. In  an  interview,  M.  H.  Mendleson,  a  prominent  bee- 
keeper of  the  county,  reviewed  the  condition  of  the  industry 
as  it  is  to-day.  He  stated  that  there  would  be  no  honey  pro- 
duced in  this  county  this  year.  But  instead  of  a  yield  the 
beemen  would  be  compelled,  on  account  of  the  dry  season,  to 
feed  their  bees  in  order  to  carry  them  through.  He  has  be- 
tween 800  and  900  stands.  It  is  his  purpose  to  destroy  his 
weaker  stands — about  100— and  feed  honey  to  those  remain- 
ing.— Ventura  letter. 

Yolo. 

A  Hopeful  Farmer.— A  Mail  reporter  met  John  Leathers 
last  evening  and  asked  him  the  prevailing  question:  "Are 
we  going  to  have  a  dry  year?  "  John  laughed  and  said :  "A 
great  many  people  are  in  the  habit  of  crying  before  they  are 
hurt.  On  the  25th  of  April,  1888,  I  was  engaged  in  running  a 
roller  over  grain  that  did  not  look  as  well  as  the  grain  on  an 
average  does  this  year,  a  month  earlier,  and  we  obtained 
seven  sacks  to  the  acre.  The  cry  went  up  last  year  that  the 
crop  would  fall  far  short  of  the  average,  but  you  know  that 
many  farmers  had  to  largely  increase  their  orders  for  sacks. 
My  father  obtained  2640  bags  from  180  acres,  the  heaviest 
yield  in  twenty  years.  This  was  winter-sown  wheat.  I  have 
traveled  over  the  country  considerably  of  late,  and  even  up  as 
far  as  Willows,  and  I  find  the  grain  on  an  average  looking 
very  healthy.  Just  put  me  down  as  prophesying  that  we  will 
have  a  good  crop,  notwithstanding  the  cry  of  a  1  dry  year.'  " — 
Woodland  Mail. 

An  Opinion  About  Hay. — Al  Bourn,  a  Yolo  farmer,  sold 
last  week  at  a  neat  profit  some  300  tons  of  hay,  recently 
bought  on  speculation  from  the  Fair  ranch.  Speaking  of  the 
transaction  to  a  reporter  of  the  Woodland  Mail,  Mr.  Bourn 
said  :  "Great  opportunities  have  been  offered  this  year  in  the 
hay  business,  and  many  men  have  made  big  money  handling 
it.  The  indications  of  a  dry  year  has  had  a  tendency  to  ad- 
vance prices  rapidly,  and  as  each  day  passes  and  the  prospects 
for  raiu  are  no  better,  the  demand  for  hay  has  increased  until 
now  it  is  on  the  verge  of  a  panic.  Perhaps  I  would  have  done 
better  to  hold  what  hay  I  had,  but  I  don't  think  so;  it  will 
rain  in  due  time  and,  in  my  judgment,  there  will  be  plenty  of 
hay  in  the  country  next  year.  Of  course  it  is  a  chance,  but  I 
think  I  am  on  the  right  side." 

Vuba. 

Pasture  for  Starving  Stock. — Over  fifty  carloads  of  sheep 
from  Fresno  county  arrived  in  Marysville  last  Tuesday  and 
will  be  pastured  in  Yuba  county.  A  large  number  of  sheep 
and  cattle  have  also  been  sent  to  this  county  from  southern 
California  and  San  Joaquin  valley  for  pasturage,  the  feed  be- 
ing scarce  down  there. — Sutter  Farmer. 

OREGON. 

Corvallis,  Or,,  March  31. — The  chemical  department  of 
the  Agricultural  College  Experiment  Station  has  received 
500  pounds  of  seed  for  distribution  among  farmers  who  desire 
to  make  experiments  in  sugar  beet  culture  this  season.  The 
seed  came  direct  from  Guiedelburg,  Germany,  and  is  in  the 
original  packages,  with  the  revenue  stamps  and  seals  un- 
broken. One  hundred  pounds  of  it  will  be  sent  to  Turner 
Oliver  of  La  Grande  for  distribution  in  that  section.  The 
remaining  400  pounds  will  be  sent  to  any  part  of  the  State 
from  the  station  to  all  who  may  apply.  The  seed  is  now  being 
put  up  in  packages  suitable  for  shipment.  Each  package  will 
contain  a  sufficient  quantity  of  seed  to  plant  one-tenth  of  an 
acre.  Last  season  the  station  distributed  150  pounds  of  simi- 
lar seed  among  the  farmers  of  the  State.  There  was  a  call 
for  a  much  larger  quantity,  but  it  could  not  be  obtained. 
Between  500  and  600  plats  of  beets  were  grown  in  various 
parts  of  the  State  from  the  seed  thus  furnished,  400  or  500 
samples  of  the  beets  grown  being  analyzed  at  the  station 
laboratory.  The  results  of  these  analyses  established  the 
fact  that  Oregon  is  pre-eminently  a  sugar  producing  State, 
particularly  the  northeastern  and  southern  portions. 
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HORTICULTURE. 


Economy  of  Labor  in  the  Orchard. 


Uy  Hknky  Tyson  at  the  University  Farmers'  Institute  at  Miles. 

Drougtb,  killing  frosts,  blighting  winds,  and  fruit 
prices  below  bedrock  make  the  necessity  imperative 
for  the  employment  of  labor-saving  devices  and  prac- 
tices. Necessity  being  the  mother  of  invention,  the 
active  and  thinking  orchardist,  in  view  of  the  fact 
of  hired  labor  holding  to  the  same  old  prices,  to- 
gether with  his  other  calamities,  is  driven  to  the  ex- 
treme of  his  genius  both  to  originate  and  adopt 
methods  for  abridging  labor.  Money  saved — where 
there  is  any  place  to  save — is  money  earned. 

So  the  question  has  been  propounded  to  me,  Why 
can't  labor  be  saved  by  choosing  some  propitious 
time  in  which  to  prune,  whereby  the  pruning  time 
will  lessen  or  avoid  the  necessity  for  the  after  hand 
thinning  of  the  fruit  ? 

Thinning  v:ith  the  Shears. — I  have  for  many  years 
had  this  end  in  view  with  the  pruning  of  the  peach 
tree,  but  never  thought  it  of  practical  value  with 
any  other  species  of  fruit.  In  so  doing  I  have  had  two 
ends  in  view — the  saving  to  a  degree  the  after  thin- 
ning of  the  fruit,  and  the  making  sure,  nothing  else 
interfering,  of  having  a  crop.  For  instance,  I  delay 
the  pruning  until  the  blossoming  time,  or  first  ap- 
pearance of  bloom.  If  I  have  an  abundance  of  blos- 
soms, or  promise  of  bloom,  I  prune  very  severely, 
thereby  lessening  very  much  the  after  pruning  of  the 
fruit.  On  the  other  hand,  if  my  blossoms  are  few,  I 
prune  sparingly,  thus  securing  to  myself  a  crop. 
This  late  pruning  is  a  safe  practice  with  the  peach 
and,  I  think,  one  to  be  highly  commended. 

I  notice  of  late  years  there  is  too  great  a  tendency 
to  severe  winter  pruning  of  the  peach  tree  before 
the  grower  or  pruner  can  distinguish  between  fruit 
or  wood  buds.  In  consequence  the  fruit  crop  with 
those  who  allow  this  blind  practice  has  been  light.  In 
fact,  with  some  this  last  season  was  almost  a  failure. 
My  own  peach  trees,  not  far  removed  from  some  of 
these,  and  which,  by  the  way,  I  did  not  prune  at  all 
this  last  summer,  were  overloaded,  much  of  the  fruit 
having  been  small,  and  many  of  the  branches  break- 
ing down.  I  did  not  strike  the  happy  medium,  but 
they  were  not  left  un pruned  by  intent.  I  have  no 
regrets,  however,  as  I  sold  for  the  same  price  as 
those  who  disposed  of  their  premium  fruit  and  had 
but  little  of  it. 

A  question  in  this  connection  has  also  been  asked 
by  one  of  the  committee  for  this  occasion,  and  which 
question  prompted  the  subject  of  this  paper:  Why 
cannot  we  postpone  the  pruning  of  peach  or  other 
trees  until  after  the  setting  of  the  fruit,  with  a  view 
to  pruning  and  thinning  at  one  end  at  the  same  time  ? 

To  answer  this  question  intelligently  and  under- 
standing^ one  needs  to  have  tried  the  method  him- 
self, an  experience  I  have  not  had.  However,  upon 
inquiry  of  two  of  my  neighbors,  who  have  at  the 
time  of  the  full  setting  of  the  fruit  of  the  peach  tree 
tried  this  practice,  they  informed  me  that  cutting 
away  the  twig  or  branch  entirely  resulted  in  no  in- 
jury, but  that  the  cutting  or  heading  back,  as  in 
pruning,  caused  a  shock  to  the  tree  which  was  appa- 
rent for  some  years  afterward.  From  my  own  expe- 
rience in  pruning  and  the  knowledge  I  have 
acquired  of  fruit  trees,  this  appeals  to  my  judgment 
as  being  about  what  the  result  might  be.  So  that, 
as  the  method  stands  with  me,  after  due  considera- 
tion, it  is  only  applicable  in  a  small  way  to  the 
peach,  and  to  those  species  of  fruit  which  bear  heav- 
ily on  their  lateral  branches  or  twigs.  For  instance, 
with  the  French  prune  or  tree  of  like  nature  one 
could  purposely  leave,  while  winter  pruning,  many 
or  all  of  the  laterals,  with  a  view  to  thinning  out 
afterwards  should  the  tree  set  too  thick  with  fruit. 
This  practice  is  undoubtedly  capable  of  extension, 
but,  the  subject  being  new,  the  matter  needs  fur- 
ther thought  and  investigation. 

Pole  Thinning. — The  best  means  I  have  found,  out- 
side of  hand  thinning,  for  'cots  is  the  pole  system, 
an  art  of  science  which,  I  believe,  originated  with 
myself.  This  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  manip- 
ulation of  a  10-foot  pole  in  knocking  the  surplus 
fruit  from  the  trees.  This  may  seem  rather  a  bar- 
barous practice  to  some  of  you,  but  I  have  employed 
it  for  many  years  to  my  entire  satisfaction,  and  at 
the  present  price  of  this  orchard  product  it  cer- 
tainly justifies  the  means.  Of  course,  it  requires 
judgment,  agility  and  a  little  practice  to  become 
proficient  in  the  art,  but  to  be  once  acquired  is  to  be 
never  afterward  abandoned.  By  the  practice  of 
this  method  the  past  season  I  thinned  over  twenty- 
five  tons  of  Blenheim  'cots  without  a  cost  to  me  of 
one  cent  for  labor.  And  the  product  sold  at  the 
same  price  in  the  market  alongside  of  the  more  ex- 
pensive hand-thinned  fruit. 

In  conclusion,  I  ask  your  indulgence  for  possibly  a 
digression.  Abridging  labor  with  the  shears  by 
combining  two  operations  in  one,  or  employing  any 
other  method  or  appliance  for  economy  or  efficiency, 
will  avail  us  but  little,  unless  some  way  can  be 
shown  or  devised  whereby  the  prices  of  orchard 
products  can  be  improved.  I  had  hoped,  and  still 
hope,  that  under  the  present  administration  of  our 
national  government  relief  would  be,  and  will  yet  be, 


afforded,  because  the  foundation  of  our  trouble  as  to 
the  commercial  value  of  our  fruit  products  lies  be- 
yond the  farm  itself  and  our  own  immediate  and 
individual  efforts. 

The  political  economists  of  our  country  have  some 
responsibility  in  this  matter,  and  to  them  I  look  for 
relief ;  for  it  is  they  who,  by  the  proper  use  and  con- 
struction of  the  laws  which  govern  the  science  of 
political  economy,  should  foster  and  protect  the  pro- 
ductive industries  of  the  country — the  industries  and 
the  commerce,  for  that  matter,  of  all  our  people,  of 
whatever  nature  and  wherever  followed  or  prose- 
cuted. To  these  efficient  financiers  of  our  common- 
wealth we  reach  out  a  despairing  hand — the  band  of 
the  tiller  of  the  soil  ;  the  hand  of  those  who  must 
first  receive  consideration  or  all  else  fail.  And  so, 
with  hope  in  my  heart,  and  faith  in  the  moulders  of 
our  future,  in  silence  I  work,  watch  and  wait. 

Effects  of  Autumn  Frosts  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest. 

Although  our  California  growers  are  deeply  occu- 
pied at  present  with  measuring  the  ill-effects  of  this 
year's  spring  frosts  they  may  find  time  to  consider 
the  carefully  prepared  account  of  the  tree-killing 
freezes  in  our  upper  coast  States  a  year  ago  last 
fall.  We  had  in  the  Rural  at  that  time  the  current 
news  of  the  disaster,  but  there  is  now  available  an 
expert  description  of  the  phenomenon  and  its  effects 
which  will  interest  every  one  who  studies  tree 
growth  and  influences  which  affect  it.  Prof.  J.  A. 
Balmer,  horticulturist  at  the  experiment  station  at 
Pullman,  Washington,  has  just  published  a  bulletin 
on  the  subject.  He  gives  careful  descriptions  of  the 
injuries  and  makes  deductions  which  are  of  wide 
horticultural  importance.  We  shall  try  to  catch  the 
salient  points: 

The  Cold,  Measured.—  On  November  26th,  27th  and 
28th,  1896,  there  occurred  an  extraordinary  frost 
which  did  great  damage  to  the  more  tender  fruit 
trees  over  a  great  part  of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
Extraordinary,  from  the  fact  of  its  falling  so 
severely  so  early  in  the  season,  and  of  its  coming  so 
suddenly.  Up  to  the  evening  of  November  25th 
there  had  been  no  frost  to  speak  of,  21°  Fahrenheit 
had  been  the  lowest  reading  at  Pullman  up  to  that 
date.  On  the  night  of  the  25th  the  mercury  fell  to 
11°,  on  the  26th  to  2°  below  zero;  on  the  27th 
(Thanksgiving  day),  to  12°  below  zero,  and  on  the 
28th  to  8°  below  zero.  The  above  would  be  consid- 
ered exceedingly  low  readings  for  midwinter  during 
our  coldest  years,  but  for  so  severe  a  frost  to  fall  so 
early  in  the  season,  came  as  a  great  surprise  to 
most  of  the  fruit  growers  of  the  Northwest. 

IIoxo  the  Frost  Came. — In  the  warmer  valleys  of 
Walla  Walla,  Yakima  and  Snake  river,  tea  roses 
and  geraniums  were  yet  blooming  outdoors,  the 
leaves  on  the  fruit  trees  were  yet  green  and  show- 
ing little  signs  of  shedding;  people  were  preparing 
to  send  flowers  from  their  dooryards  to  distant 
friends  for  their  Thanksgiving  tables.  There  had 
been  no  frost  in  the  warmer  valleys  except  a  little 
white  rind,  just  enough  to  remind  one  that  winter 
was  approaching;  many  orchardists  were  still  irri- 
gating and  some  few  had  not  yet  finished  harvesting 
their  winter  apples.  Coming  under  such  extraor- 
dinary conditions  no  wonder  the  effects  of  the  frost 
were  disastrous. 

The  Investigation.  —  During  the  summer  Prof.  Bal- 
mer visited,  with  a  view  to  collecting  information  on 
the  effects  of  the  freeze,  the  fruit-growing  regions 
around  Walla  Walla,  also  those  of  Snake  river  and 
Yakima;  besides  making  two  trips  to  the  west  of 
the  Cascade  range  —  also  visited  and  inspected  a 
large  number  of  orchards  in  the  Palouse  country. 

In  making  a  study  of  the  effects  of  the  freeze  one 
is  confronted  with  several  peculiar  problems.  A 
variety  severely  affected  and  therefore  considered 
tender  in  one  part  of  an  orchard,  may  have  come 
through  almost  unharmed  in  another  part  of  the 
same  orchard.  Trees  of  the  same  variety  planted 
25  feet  apart  under  apparently  the  same  conditions- 
one  would  be  taken,  the  other  left. 

In  a  block  of  Agen  (French  prune)  some  trunks 
were  burst  wide  open,  others  left  apparently  in  good 
order.  Certain  branches  on  a  tree  would  be  killed 
stone  dead,  whilst  others  seemingly  were  little  dam- 
aged and  bore  this  season  good  crops  of  fruit. 

Northwest  Practice. — There  are  a  few  things,  how- 
ever, disclosed  by  an  examination  of  the  affected 
trees  and  the  conditions  under  which  they  were 
growing  which  point  quite  conclusively  to  certain 
defects  in  our  local  orchard  practice.  Wherever 
cultivation  or  irrigation  had  been  kept  up  late  in 
the  season,  and  the  ground  was  moist  and  the  trees 
in  an  active  growing  condition,  there  the  frost  did 
most  damage.  On  the  contrary,  wherever  trees 
were  somewhat  neglected,  where  weeds  had  been 
allowed  in  considerable  numbers,  and  where  the 
trees  had  matured  their  growth  and  dropped  most 
of  their  leaves,  there  the  damage  was  least. 

What  Water  Did.— To  illustrate  :  At  Walla  Walla, 
in  the  extensive  orchard  of  Dr.  N.  G.  Blalock,  the 
water  had  been  allowed  on  certain  parts  of  the 


orchard  late  in  the  season,  and  one  ditch  had  broken 
from  its  regular  channel  and  had  ponded  in  certain 
spots  in  a  block  of  Italian  and  Golden  Drop  prunes  ; 
the  course  of  the  water  could  be  clearly  traced  by 
an  irregular  line  of  dead  trees  and  patches  of  dead 
trees  where  the  pools  of  water  had  occurred,  show- 
ing clearly  the  deleterious  effects  of  late  irrigation. 
Another  case  in  point  in  the  same  valley  is  that  in 
the  orchard  of  Mr.  U.  H.  Berney.  In  Mr.  Berney's 
orchard  are  long  rows  of  trees,  a  part  of  which  lie 
above  the  ditch  and  are  practically  dry,  whilst  a 
part  lie  below  the  ditch  and  can  be  irrigated.  That 
portion  of  the  orchard  lying  dry  was  little  injured, 
whilst  the  same  varieties  that  had  received  water 
late  in  the  season  were  considerably  damaged. 

Trees  on  sub-irrigated  lands,  i.e.,  lands  that  are 
perpetually  naturally  moist,  suffered  most  severely. 
In  some  cases  every  tree  on  ten-acre  plantations  was 
killed,  whilst  within  a  very  short  distance  trees  of 
the  same  variety  and  age,  whose  roots  were  not  in 
wet  land,  suffered  very  little.  The  damage  by  the 
freeze  was  much  greater  at  Walla  Walla  than  at  any 
other  point  visited. 

Summary . — Prof.  Balmer  gives  very  interesting 
accounts  of  his  observations  at  different  points  and 
concludes  with  a  summary  : 

1.  Don't  plant  trees  on  low  damp  ground,  for 
wherever  these  conditions  were  found  there  the  dam- 
age was  very  great,  whilst  trees  of  the  same  age  and 
variety  on  drier  grounds  came  through  uninjured. 
Trees  on  damp  ground  grow  later  in  the  season  than 
those  on  drier  ground,  consequently  the  wood  is  not 
matured  and  is  more  liable  to  be  caught  by  early 
frosts. 

2.  Trees  with  high  exposed  trunks,  especially 
those  leaning  from  the  afternoon  sun,  or  from  the 
southwest,  were  greatly  damaged  in  trunk,  while  in 
many  cases  the  limbs  and  young  growth  were  not 
affected.  Head  all  trees  low,  allow  as  little  trunk  as 
possible,  divide  up  the  sap  currents  as  quickly  as 
possible  after  leaving  the  ground.  Trees  are  much 
harder  in  limb  than  in  bole.  Tall  trunks  have  proven 
a  failure  everywhere  in  eastern  Washington,  and  the 
results  show  that  the  trunk  is  the  most  vulnerable 
part  of  the  tree  in  a  severe  freeze. 

3.  That  Agen  prune  is  tenderer  than  Italian, 
Golden  Drop  or  Pond. 

4.  That  Napoleon  cherry  is  one  of  the  tenderest 
varieties  grown  in  the  State.  It  suffered  everywhere 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  except  possibly  in 
the  Snake  river  valley. 

5.  That  of  the  popular  varieties  of  apples  Yellow 
Newton,  Esopus,  Yellow  Bellttower  and  Fall  Pippin 
proved  most  tender.  The  hardiest  varieties  are  Ben 
Davis,  Blue  Pearmain,  Jefferis,  Fameuse,  Twenty 
Ounce,  Red  June,  Red  Astrachan,  Gloria  Mundi, 
Missouri,  Yellow  Transparent,  Limber  Twig  and 
Waxen. 

6.  That  seedling  peaches  proved  much  hardier 
than  budded  trees.  And  that  Amsden,  Elberta  and 
Foster  proved  as  hardy  as  any  in  their  class.  Alex- 
ander proved  very  tender. 

7.  That  the  damage  was  greatest  where  the  land 
was  lowest,  and  where  the  cold  air  was  held  in 
pockets. 

8.  That  in  most  instances  late  summer  irrigation 
proved  in  jurious,  causing  the  trees  to  grow  too  late 
in  the  fall,  leaving  them  in  a  very  tender  condition  to 
go  into  winter  quarters. 

9.  That  late  cultivation  has  a  similar  effect  on 
fruit  trees  as  has  late  irrigation.  It  is  not  safe  to 
cultivate  much  later  than  the  middle  of  July. 

10.  That  where  orchards  were  weedy  and  little 
cared  for  the  damage  by  frost  was  light ;  this,  how- 
ever, is  no  plea  for  weeds,  but  goes  to  show  that  if 
trees  are  encouraged  to  mature  their  wood  energy 
in  the  fall,  they  will  be  in  better  condition  to  endure 
the  rigors  of  winter. 

11.  That  while  I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  fall 
and  winter  irrigation  is  absolutely  necessary,  yet  it 
seems  to  be  a  mistake  to  keep  up  irrigation  or  even 
cultivation  during  the  weeks  in  the  fall  when  trees 
naturally  mature  their  wood  ;  better  to  have  a  few 
weeds  than  to  have  a  lot  of  immature  wood,  and  late 
growth.  After  the  leaves  are  well  down  and  growth 
has  ceased  is  a  good  time  to  apply  water  ;  this  is 
nature's  way. 

[Prof.  Balmer's  conclusions  are  of  course  drawn 
directly  with  reference  to  the  Northwest  and  as  pre- 
cautionary against  lower  temperatures  thanCalifor- 
nians  have  to  encounter  except  in  our  mountain  dis- 
tricts ;  still  many  of  his  points  are  very  suggestive 
for  all  climates. — Ed  ] 

Stone  Fruits  and  Coast  Influences. 


To  the  Editor: — During  the  past  week  this  State 
has  been  visited  by  several  severe  frosts,  and  the 
blossoms  of  the  almond,  peach  and  apricot  have  been 
either  injured  or  totally  destroyed;  at  least,  such  are 
the  telegraphic  reports  from  the  different  fruit  sec- 
tions. 

There  has  been  no  complaint,  so  far,  from  frost  in 
the  strip  of  county  bordering  the  ocean  in  Mendocino 
county,  although  we  have  had  the  same  number  of 
frosty  nights. 

This  inclines  me  to  the  belief  that  the  immunity  is 
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due  to  the  warming  or  modifying  influence  of  the 
Japan  current. 

I  should  be  pleased  to  read-the  opinions  of  some  of 
the  fruit  growers  of  the  southern  counties,  whose 
orchards  are  in  close  proximity  to  the  ocean,  on  this 
subject,  for  it  may  be  proven  that  the  locality  which 
has  always  been  considered  as  "no  place  for  stone 
fruit"  is  just  the  place  for  the  precarious  apricot. 

Fish  Rock,  March  19,  1398.  C.  Queen. 


AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEER. 


Irrigation  and  Drainage. 


Piiof.  E.  W.  Hilgard  at  the  University  Farmers'  Institute  at 
Fresno. 

That  irrigation  should  go  hand  in  hand  with  drain- 
age is  so  well  understood  in  old  irrigation  countries 
as  to  amount  almost  to  an  axiom. 

Drainage  in  the  countries  of  summer  rains  is  well 
known  to  contribute  materially  to  greater  security 
of  crops  as  well  as  to  higher  production,  due  very 
largely  to  the  better  conservation  of  moisture  in 
drained  land.  The  latter  statement  at  first  sight 
seems  paradoxical,  since  drainage  is  understood  to 
mean  the  carrying-off  of  water.  But  the  facts  are 
too  well  demonstrated  by  experience  to  admit  of 
doubt,  and  after  all  are  easily  explained  on  common- 
sense  principles. 

Effects  of  Drainage  in  Humid  Regions. — When  an 
underdrain  is  laid  in  a  close  clay  soil  at  three  or  four 
feet  depth,  a  marvelous  change  takes  place  in  the 
course  of  a  few  seasons.  While  in  the  natural  condi- 
tion of  the  land  perhaps  two-thirds  of  the  rainfall 
was  lost  in  the  "run-off  "  or  surface  drainage,  and 
in  depressions  the  water  would  stand  for  days,  and 
delay  cultivation:  it  is  found  that  when  the  same  land 
has  been  underdrained,  from  two-thirds  to  three- 
fourths  of  the  rainfall  penetrates  into  and  moistens 
the  land  down  to  the  depth  of  the  drains,  which 
carry  off  any  undesirable  surplus  very  promptly. 
Instead  of  the  roots  penetrating  a  foot  or  eighteen 
inches  only,  they  will  invariably  go  down  to  the 
depth  of  the  drains  at  least,  and  are  thus  taken  out 
of  reach  of  injury  from  drought.  Not  only  are  they 
thus  supplied  more  abundantly  with  moisture,  but 
also  draw  for  their  nutrition  upon  a  much  larger 
amount  of  soil;  for  the  three  or  four  feet  of  soil 
thus  rendered  accessible  to  the  plant  roots  are  also 
penetrated  by  the  air,  which  exerts  in  the  whole  of 
this  mass  the  same  fallowing  effect  that  otherwise  is 
restricted  to  the  surface  soil.  The  effective  soil  mass 
is  thus  trebled  or  quadrupled,  and  hence  crop  pro- 
duction becomes  not  only  less  subject  to  failures 
from  drought,  but  is  increased  in  quantity  and  im- 
proved in  quality  by  a  more  abundant  food  supply 
drawn  from  the  soil. 

Such  is  the  effect  of  underdrainage  in  the  regions 
of  summer  rains,  where  soils  as  a  rule  are  shallow, 
and  a  "  raw  "  subsoil  underlies  at  from  8  to  10  inches 
depth.  In  undrained  land  the  turning  up  of  more 
than  half  an  inch  of  this  subsoil  at  any  one  time, 
with  a  view  to  the  deepening  of  the  tilled  soil,  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  serious  reduction  of  crop  production  dur- 
ing the  following  season.  In  drained  land,  on  the 
contrary,  tillage  can  be  extended  to  the  greatest 
depth  to  which  it  can  conveniently  be  made  to  reach, 
because  the  subsoil  is  aerated  and  "fallowed." 
Moreover,  tillage  not  only  becomes  possible  even  in 
clay  soils  immediately  after  a  rain,  but  is  very  much 
easier,  greatly  reducing  the  draft  necessary  for 
plowing  to  the  same  depth  that  was  used  before  the 
soil  was  drained;  or  permitting  the  plowing  to  a 
greater  depth  with  the  same  draft.  But,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  a  very  much  smaller  amount  of  tillage 
will  keep  the  drained  soil  in  good  condition;  the 
chisel  cultivator  can  to  a  considerable  extent  re- 
place the  turning  plow. 

An  Illustration. — How  is  this  improvement  brought 
about  by  the  action  of  the  underdrains  ?  You  all 
know  that  when  cloddy  land  is  rained  upon  after  it 
has  become  dry,  the  clods  soon  crumble,  and  on  dry- 
ing again  fall  to  pieces,  leaving  the  field  in  a  fairly 
loose  condition  on  the  surface.  Now  when  such 
land  is  underdrained,  the  same  thing  happens  in 
consequence  of  the  rapid  and  frequent  changes  from 
wet  to  dryness,  brought  about  by  the  rapid  drain- 
ing-off  of  the  water,  followed  by  air.  The  first  year 
the  effect  extends  only  a  short  distance  from  the 
drains  sideways.  The  next  season  the  area  affected 
widens,  and  so  on  until  the  third  or  fourth  year  the 
maximum  effect  is  obtained.  If  the  drains  were  laid 
two  far  apart,  even  these  lines  along  which  water  is 
drawn  to  the  drain,  when  carried  forward  will  reach 
the  surface,  and  leave  an  undrained  strip  between. 
The  presence  of  such  strips  at  once  becomes  appa- 
rent from  the  difference  in  the  thriftiness  of  the  crop 
growing  there;  a  wheat  field  will  appear  as  though 
strips  of  it  had  been  left  unplowed  in  sowing. 

Summary  of  Drainage  Benefits. — The  practical  ef- 
fects of  drainag3  may  then  be  summed  up  as  follows  : 
Greater  absorption  and  retention  of  moisture  for 
crop  use  ;  quick  relief  from  surplus  water  ;  ability  to 
plow  immediately  after  rains  ;  loosening  and  deepen- 


ing of  the  soil  to  the  depth  of  the  drains  ;  consequent 
ready  and  deep  penetration  of  the  roots,  and  utiliza- 
tion not  only  of  more  moisture,  but  also  of  a  larger 
supply  of  plant  food.  Hence  greater  security, 
larger  quantity  and  better  quality  of  crops. 

These  advantages  are  especially  prominent  in  the 
case  of  heavy  clay  or  adobe  lands  ;  but  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  they  apply  to  all  lands.  Let  us  now 
consider  how  drainage  works  in  our  arid  climate  and 
in  our  predominantly  light  or  sandy  soils. 

Drainage  of  Light  Soils  in  an  Arid  Climate. — 
Clearly,  where  the  rainfall  is  as  a  rule  absorbed  into 
the  land  as  it  falls,  so  that  there  is  practically  no 
run-off,  as  is  the  case  in  most  of  Stanislaus,  Merced 
and  in  northern  Fresno,  a  surplus  of  rain  water 
to  be  removed  by  drainage  is  not  to  be  feared,  ex- 
cept (and  that  is  by  no  means  an  unusual  case)  where 
hardpan  underlies.  To  clay  soils,  of  course,  the 
same  rules  that  hold  good  in  the  case  of  the  prairies 
of  Illinois  and  Indiana,  where  underdraining  has 
been  so  extensively  and  effectively  used,  will  like- 
wise apply  with  us.  But  when  we  irrigate  we  can- 
not apply  the  water  with  the  same  uniformity  as  is 
done  by  rains.  There  will  be  a  surplus  for  a  time  at 
least  near  the  head  ditch  or  furrow,  and  all  surplus 
water  will  seek  the  low  ground  and  accumulate 
there,  raising  the  water  table  or  bottom  water  so  as 
to  submerge  the  deeper  roots  of  crops  or  trees.  If 
this  submergence  is  allowed  to  continue  for  any 
great  length  of  time,  such  roots  will  die  as  far  as 
submerged,  and  usually  become  diseased  in  the 
upper,  unsubmerged  portion.  Trees  and  vines  so 
circumstanced  will  become  unprofitable,  even  if  they 
do  not  die.  And  it  is  clear  that  so  far  up  as  the 
water  remains,  and  for  some  distance  above  its 
actual  level,  the  soil  will  be  thrown  out  of  use,  since 
air  cannot  penetrate,  and  roots  will  not  live  with- 
out air. 

Now,  the  great  depth  of  our  soils  happens  to  be 
one  of  the  greatest  boons  conferred  on  California 
farmers  by  nature.  With  us  the  difference  between 
soil  and  subsoil,  which  must  be  so  seriously  consid- 
ered by  the  Eastern  farmer,  is  in  the  majority  of 
cases  almost  obliterated.  Our  sands,  unlike  those 
of  the  East,  are  not  merely  flint  or  quartz,  but  con- 
sist of  half  decomposed  rock  granules,  the  surface  of 
each  of  which  abounds  in  plant  food,  and  thus  ren- 
ders even  the  sandy  wastes  of  this  State  abundantly 
fruitful  so  soon  as  irrigated.  The  prevalent  loose- 
ness and  perviousness  of  our  soils  renders  the  land 
just  as  good  at  several  feet  depth  as  it  is  at  the 
surface,  so  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  California 
farmer  usually  owns  from  two  to  four  times  as  many 
acres  of  actually  available  soil  as  are  named  in  his 
deed,  when  compared  with  the  Eastern  farmer.  He 
fearlessly  grades  his  land  for  check  irrigation, 
throwing  on  top  the  subsoil  from  2  to  3  feet  depth, 
and  finds  such  land  produces  just  as  well  as  that 
which  presents  only  the  natural  surface  soil. 

Rise  of  Bottom  Water. — In  other  words,  our  sedi- 
ment lands  possess,  naturally,  the  very  advantages 
which  the  Eastern  farmer  must  elaborately  acquire 
by  underdrainage.  Provided  always,  That  we  do  not 
permit  the  rise  of  the  bottom  water  by  excessive  ir- 
rigation to  shallow  the  available  soil,  and  thus  de- 
prive ourselves  of  the  use  of  its  deeper  layers. 

This  is  what,  unfortunately,  has  to  a  distressing 
degree  happened  in  this  Fresno  region.  The  first 
settlers  located  on  the  lower  ground  for  greater 
facility  of  irrigation.  The  later  comers  brought  the 
water  to  the  higher  ground  in  high-lying  ditches, 
through  the  sandy,  pervious  banks  of  which,  enor- 
mous masses  of  water  have  filtered  out,  filling  up  the 
entire  country,  until  the  low-lying  lands  have  water 
within  1  or  2  feet  of,  in  some  cases  actually  at,  the 
surface;  killing  or  rendering  unprofitable  the  old 
plantations  of  trees  and  vines  by  drowning  their 
roots  and  depriving  them  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
soil  mass  in  which  they  originally  found  their  nour- 
ishment. Thus  it  has  become  necessary,  in  lands 
naturally  so  rich  that  they  would  have  held  out  for 
half  a  century  without  fertilization,  to  resort  to  the 
purchase  of  fertilizers  within  a  fraction  of  that 
period.  If  any  one  had  deprived  these  farmers  of 
one-half  of  their  acreage  above  ground,  lawsuits,  if 
not  "shotgun  policy,"  would  speedily  have  been  re- 
sorted to  as  a  remedy  for  the  wrong.  But  now  that 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  acres  have  lost  one-half 
or  more  of  their  underground  soil  mass  by  the  rise 
of  the  bottom  water  coming  from  leaky  ditches,  there 
appears  to  be  no  remedy  at  law.  The  only  feasible 
thing  to  do,  where  all  have  been  more  or  less  at  fault, 
is  to  agree  upon  a  general  system  of  prevention  of 
this  injury;  either  by  compelling  the  tightening  of  all 
ditches,  so  that  their  leakage  shall  not  trespass  upon 
neighboring  lands,  or  by  a  general  system  of  deep 
drainage  that  shall  forever  prevent  the  injurious  rise 
of  the  bottom  water. 

I  think  that  ultimately,  as  the  water  supply  of  the 
San  Joaquin  valley  is  found  to  be  barely  sufficient  to 
irrigate  all  its  lands  by  economic  use,  the  former  ex- 
pedient will  of  necessity  be  resorted  to.  Water  is 
too  precious  in  this  arid  climate  to  be  wasted  back 
into  the  rivers  from  which  it  came,  while  lands  of 
abundant  native  fertility  are  left  to  remain  barren 
for  want  of  it.  So  far,  then,  as  drainage  would  lead 
to  a  definite  loss  of  water  to  the  bnds,  it  should  not, 
from  a  broad  point  of  view,  be  encouraged.  In  south- 
ern California,  where  the  water  supply  will  barely 


go  around,  the  troubles  under  which  you  are  labor- 
ing in  Fresno  are  unknown. 

It  is  clear  that  a  general  system  of  drainage  alone 
can  relieve  the  situation.  There  should  not  be  in 
law  any  more  question  about  right-of-way  for  drain- 
age purposes  than  there  is  about  the  establishment 
of  irrigation  ditches.  Without  such  legislation  the 
injured  individual  is  almost  powerless,  for  he  cannot 
legally  prove  the  identity  of  the  water  that  is  drown- 
ing out  his  land,  although  every  man  in  the  State 
knows  exactly  where  it  comes  from. 

Alkali. — Aside  from  the  injury  accruing  from 
water  as  such,  there  is  frequently  superadded  an- 
other and  graver  evil,  namely  the  "rise  of  the 
alkali "  that  has  come  up  from  the  substrata  with 
the  bottom  water.  Regarding  the  seriousness  and 
extent  of  this  evil  I  need  not  enlarge  to  this  audience; 
for  while  there  still  are  those  who  would  treat  as  a 
public  enemy  the  man  who  says  "  alkali  "  aloud,  that 
tribe  has  become  a  small  minority;  and  the  intelligent 
majority,  alive  to  the  interest  of  those  who  want  to 
stay  instead  of  selling  out,  are  anxious  to  redeem 
these  fruitful  lands  from  the  alkali  plague.  How  to 
do  this  I  cannot  now  discuss;  it  has  been  abundantly 
set  forth  in  the  publications  of  the  Experiment 
Station  at  Berkeley.  But  what  I  must  insist  upon 
is  that  without  a  lowering  of  the  bottom  water  that 
has  brought  the  alkali  to  the  surface,  effective  re- 
clamation is  impossible,  and  the  Australian  salt  bush 
will  have  to  take  the  place  of  alfalfa,  vines  and  fruit 
trees  on  a  large  proportion  of  these  lands.  I  think 
this  Fresno  county  is  too  goodly,  and  its  people  too 
well  aware  of  the  good  thing  they  have,  or  can  have, 
to  permit  such  a  change  to  be  made  permanent. 

Ill  Effects  of  Subsoil  Submergence. — But  there 
should  not  be  too  much  delay  of  action.  The  swamp- 
ing of  land  gradually  but  surely  brings  about  changes 
within  the  soil,  by  which  the  available  plant  food  is 
made  inert,  and  the  agricultural  value  of  the  land  is 
permanently  impaired.  This  change  will  be  most 
rapid  and  severe  on  the  "  red"  lands;  but  even  the 
"  white-ash  "  soils  are  not  exempt  from  it,  and  every 
passing  year  must  be  considered  as  permanently 
diminishing  the  productive  value  of  your  rich,  deep 
subsoils,  so  long  as  they  are  permitted  to  remain 
"swamped." 

As  to  the  Depth  of  Drainage. — Even  in  the  uplands 
of  Santa  Clara  I  have  found  vine  roots  at  a  depth  of 
20  feet  in  the  subsoil.  In  our  soils  and  climate,  15 
feet  is  the  least  depth  at  which  bottom  water  should 
be  beneath  the  surface,  for  the  roots  feed  readily  to 
that  depth,  and  more.  You  may  make  it  less,  but 
just  to  that  extent  you  will  diminish  the  soil  mass 
upon  which  your  trees  and  vines  can  draw  for  their 
food,  and  just  to  that  extent  you  will  have  to  invest 
in  the  purchase  of  fertilizers  sooner,  and  more 
abundantly. 

A  Word  About  the  Hardpan. — Experience  has  shown 
that  where  good  drainage  is  established  and  the  hard- 
pan  is  broken  by  blasting  at  the  time  of  planting,  in 
most  cases  it  gradually  softens,  crumbles,  and  be- 
comes penetrable  to  the  roots.  I  think  therefore 
that  with  proper  drainage,  you  will  be  able  to  plant 
an  orchard  in  the  hardpan  land  by  blasting  where 
the  trees  are  to  go,  and  later,  if  you  desire  to  go 
into  grape-growing,  you  will  find  the  hardpan  de- 
cayed, so  as  to  be  easily  penetrated  by  the  vine 
roots,  which  have  a  very  insinuating  way  of  getting 
into  even  harder  rock.  Thus  it  is  certain  that  in 
every  way,  the  establishment  of  a  rational,  general 
drainage  system  will  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the 
Fresno  region. 


THE  IRRIGATOR. 


Irrigation  and  Cultivation. 


By  J.  C.  Shinn  at  the  University  Farmers'  Institute  at  Niles. 

The  two  principal  methods  of  irrigation  in  use  in 
California  are  the  furrow  and  block  systems,  as  I 
shall  call  them.  There  have  been  some  experiments 
in  subsoil  irrigation  by  means  of  various  kinds  of 
pipes  laid  below  the  reach  of  the  plow,  but  so  far  as 
I  know  all  have  been  failures.  There  is  also  a  kind 
of  natural  subsoil  irrigation  practiced  on  a  peculiar 
quality  of  land  like  some  near  Hanford.  There  is  it 
possible  to  irrigate  large  blocks  of  land  by  simply 
running  the  water  around  the  piece  it  is  desired  to 
wet,  and  if  the  ditch  around  the  piece  is  kept  full 
of  water  for  a  day  or  several  days,  according  to  the 
circumstances,  the  land  will  be  thoroughly  wet  and 
the  moisture  will  begin  to  appear  at  the  surface.  I 
was  tokLall  this  by  a  real  estate  agent,  but  believe 
it  to  be  substantially  correct. 

The  Furrow  System. — To  go  back  to  the  furrow  sys- 
tem, it  is  the  best  way  to  irrigate  smooth  land  with 
a  gentle  slope,  and  on  this  kind  of  land  no  other  sys- 
tem should  be  employed,  for  this  is  not  only  the  most 
economical,  but  the  distribution  of  water  is  more 
even  and  the  land  is  not  caked  and  packed  at  all.  It 
is  also  the  best,  or  rather  the  only  way  to  water  hill 
slopes.  It  is  wonderful  to  see  what  is  done  in  the 
foothills  of  the  Sierras  in  the  way  of  irrigation,  for 
the  ditches  run  back  and  forth  and  round  and  round 
the  steep  hillsides  in  some  places,  keeping  nearly 
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level  of  course  and  thus  avoiding  washing  and  dam- 
age to  the  land.  The  same  kind  of  irrigation  is  used 
on  the  rolling  lands  of  Nevada  and  elsewhere  for 
alfalfa,  but  the  permanent  furrows  are  small  and  only 
a  foot  or  so  apart. 

The  only  objections  that  I  know  of  to  this  system 
on  land  that  is  suited  for  its  use  are  that  one  can 
only  use  a  small  head  of  water  on  a  given  piece  of 
ground,  and  that  it  is  not  sure  to  drown  gophers  and 
other  pests. 

Flooding.— The  block  or  flooding  system  can  be 
used  on  irregular  ground,  if  there  are  not  too  great 
depressions,  by  running  ditches  throughout  on  the 
high  parts,  the  rest  of  the  land  being  blocked  off 
into  rectangular  or  other  shaped  plots  by  running 
"back  furrows,"  the  shape  and  size  of  the  plots 
being  decided  by  the  lay  of  the  land.  The  irrigating 
should  begin  at  the  extreme  end  of  a  ditch  and  work 
back,  except  in  some  cases,  when  it  is  advisable  to 
water  certain  high  blocks  farther  back  first. 

As  to  the  effect  of  flooding  on  the  land,  it  is  cer- 
tainly worse  than  the  furrow  system  ;  that  is,  it  runs 
the  'ground  together  and  packs  it  more,  and  it  is 
certainly  harder  to  prevent  low  parts  from  getting 
too  much  water,  so  that  they  are  not  in  condition  to 
cultivate  when  the  rest  of  the  field  needs  to  be 
worked.  In  the  winter  and  spring,  when  more  rains 
are  to  be  expected,  this  is  not  so  much  of  an  objec- 
tion, for  the  land  can  be  allowed  to  lie  until  all  is  dry 
enough  to  work,  and  even  if  some  parts  are  lumpy 
there  will  be  rain  to  soften  it  so  that  it  can  be  got  in 
fine  condition  before  summer. 

When  to  Irrigate. — So  much  of  how  to  irrigate  ; 
now  comes  the  question  of  when  to  irrigate.  I  think 
I  learned  a  valuable  lesson  from  the  season  of  '96-7. 
In  that  year  we  had  very  heavy  and  early  fall  rains 
and  fair  or  good  spring  rains  up  to  nearly  the  end 
of  March,  when  they  stopped  off  short  and  1  felt 
some  doubt  whether  trees  having  heavy  crops  of 
fruit  would  be  able  to  mature  it  to  large  size,  and 
also  make  good  growth  of  wood  and  fruit-buds  for 
the  next  year.  I  was  agreeably  surprised.  The 
fruit,  where  well  cared  for  and  not  injured  by  ex- 
traordinarily hot  days  at  unfortunate  times,  was  the 
best  that  we  had  had  for  years,  and  the  yield  was 
very  heavy.  There  was  a  very  fine  growth  of  wood 
and  a  splendid  supply  of  fruit  buds.  With  field  crops 
there  was  a  generally  short  yield. 

Examination  for  Underground  Moisture. — We  have 
had  but  about  nine  inches  of  rain  to  date  this  season, 
and  I  was  curious  to  know  what  was  the  real  state 
of  the  soil  in  various  parts  of  the  farm  and  under  va- 
rious conditions,  and  give  herewith  the  results  of 
five  test  holes  that  I  had  dug  on  the  21st  of  March. 

No.  1  was  on  heavy  loam  soil,  and  dry  dirt  was 
found  at  2  feet. 

No.  2  was  on  the  same  quality  of  soil,  but  had  been 
irrigated  in  January  and  was  found  to  be  increas- 
ingly wet  to  the  depth  of  6  feet,  where  it  was  so 
full  of  water  that  it  was  fairly  muddy. 

No.  3  was  on  sandy  soil  that  had  never  been  irri- 
gated and  was  dry  at  2  feet. 

No.  4  was  on  the  same  quality  of  soil,  but  had  been 
irrigated  in  the  summer  of  1897  and  was  moist  at 
4  feet. 

No.  5,  which  was  still  in  the  same  kind  of  soil,  but 
had  been  irrigated  in  January,  1898,  was  found  to  be 
moist  to  6  feet,  though  not  wet  like  No.  2. 

In  digging  ditches  and  the  like  in  land  that  has 
not  been  irrigated  either  this  year  or  last,  I  found 
that  the  rain  of  this  season  had  not  penetrated  more 
than  2  to  3  feet, '  according  to  circumstances. 
I  do  not  mean,  of  course,  that  the  land  below  this 
depth  was  absolutely  dry,  but  it  looked  dry  to  the 
eye  and  was,  I  think,  too  dry  to  do  surface  crops  any 
good,  though  I  think  orchard  trees  could  get  some 
benefit  from  it. 

Conclusion  on  Winter  Irrigation. — Now,  what  con- 
clusions are  to  be  drawn  from  the  facts  I  have  given  ? 
The  principal  one  is,  I  think,  that  orchards  (if  on 
fairly  retentive  soil)  will  be  insured  good  growth 
and  crops,  barring  frost  or  some  other  accident,  if 
they  can  be  irrigated  in  the  fall  or  winter,  and  they 
will  not  suffer  from  lack  of  moisture  all  summer  even 
if  the  spring  rains  should  be  short.  It  is  also  demon- 
strated, I  think,  that  they  will  do  absolutely  better 
with  this  early  wetting  than  they  would  with  the 
same  amount  of  water  applied  later;  the  heavy  and 
early  soaking  reaching  the  utmost  roots  and  being 
deep  in  the  ground  before  the  hot  weather  comes  is 
there  to  stay.  Of  course,  on  light  soils  it  would  be 
advisable  to  make  frequent  and  later  applications, 
using  a  smaller  quantity  of  water  each  time. 

Cultivation. — Now  as  to  the  rest  of  my  subject — 
Cultivation.  It  is  best  to  have  quite  an  assortment 
of  tools  even  for  a  small  place,  for  the  requirements 
of  no  two  years  are  the  same;  but  the  tools  that  are 
absolutely  essential  are  the  plow,  spader  and  clod 
masher  or  rubber,  and  with  these  three  implements 
an  orchard  can  be  kept  in  condition  or  beet  or  corn 
land  can  be  prepared  or  even  grain  land  may  be 
seeded. 

The  Harrow. — I  suppose,  though,  the  harrow  is  by 
far  the  best  for  seeding,  and  indeed  a  harrow  is  oc- 
casionally very  handy  on  a  farm  of  any  kind,  but  it 
is  a  tool  that  must  be  used  with  moderation  and 
wisdom.    It  is  a  delusion  and  a  snare  in  many  cases, 


and  belongs  with  that  class  of  tools  that  will  work 
only  when  the  land  is  quite  soft,  when  almost  any- 
thing will  pulverize  it,  and  the  worst  that  the  harrow 
does  is  to  pack  the  soil  badly  if  used  to  excess.  Its 
effect  is  tremendous  in  the  way  of  compacting  soil, 
and  it  is  nearly  as  bad  in  that  way  as  the  heavy 
rollers  that  some  men  are  so  fond  of  using.  Do  not 
understand  me  to  say  that  a  harrow  or  roller  should 
never  be  used.  There  are  rare  conditions  when  the 
roller  is  very  useful  and  there  is  a  time  nearly  every 
spring  when  the  use  of  the  harrow  on  soil  that  is 
rough  and  in  just  the  right  condition  to  crumble 
easily  will  save  a  great  deal  of  labor;  but  if  it  is  used 
before  the  eud  of  the  rainy  season,  and  there  comes 
a  heavy  rain  on  the  freshly  harrowed  land,  you  all 
know  the  effect.  [While  this  is  perfectly  true  from 
Mr.  Shinn's  point  of  view  and  on  the  soil  which  he 
cultivates,  the  compacting  of  the  lower  layer  of  the 
soil  and  the  tearing  up  of  a  crusty  surface,  as  is  best 
accomplished  by  a  good  harrow,  is  the  most  valuable 
treatment  which  can  be  given  under  certain  condi- 
tions.— Ed.] 

The  Rubber. — The  rubber  is  a  much  safer  imple- 
ment to  use  for  all  but  the  very  late  work  I  spoke 
of,  and  is  much  more  effective  in  pulverizing  lumps 
and  clods,  especially  if  it  has  knives  on  the  under- 
side, as  many  made  now  have,  for  it  will  cut  to  pieces 
and  mash  everything  if  the  soil  surface  is  not  abso- 
lutely dry  and  the  soil  heavy;  and  even  where  the 
land  has  been  allowed  to  get  dry  before  using  the 
rubber,  it  will  break  all  the  clods  it  can  and  push  the 
rest  into  the  ground,  where  they  will  get  moist  and 
soft.  The  rubber  can  be  safely  used  after  the  plow 
at  any  time,  for  if  heavy  rains  come  the  soil  will  not 
pack  badly,  for  the  rubber  does  not  pack  the  soil 
like  a  barrow  deep  down,  and  the  inch  or  so  that  it 
does  pack  at  the  surface  merely  protects  the  rest. 
The  harrow  drags  to  the  surface  all  weeds  and  clods, 
and  the  latter,  if  not  crushed  by  another  implement, 
will  soon  get  too  hard  to  be  pulverized. 

The  Spader. — The  spader  is  a  wonderfully  useful 
tool  and  gets  rapidly  over  the  land,  cutting  all  clods 
to  the  space  of  the  blades  and  thoroughly  loosening 
and  aerating  the  soil  for  from  2  to  8  inches  deep.  It 
is,  I  admit,  a  "horse  killer,"  but  what  implement  is 
not  that  handles  a  big  amount  of  soil  in  a  day.  It 
is  possible  that  some  style  of  subsoil  cultivator  might 
be  better  than  the  spader  for  late  spring  or  summer 
work  and  would  not  bring  the  moist  soil  to  the  sur- 
face so  much,  but  I  have  not  experimented  much 
with  them. 

There  are  various  kinds  of  subsoil  plows,  culti- 
vators, weed  cutters  and  so  on  that  come  in  for  val- 
uable service  under  certain  circumstances,  and  which 
a  farmer  should  have  if  he  can  afford  them  ;  but,  as 
I  said  above,  he  can  get  along  without  all  but  the 
plow,  rubber  and  spader  if  he  understands  his  busi- 
ness, and  he  can  do  his  work  economically,  too,  as  a 
rule. 

How  Is  It  Best  to  Handle  Orchard  or  Other  Ijand? — 
Some  years  ago  I  used  to  think  I  had  to  plow  twice, 
and  often  did  so  three  times,  but  now  I  find  that  I 
can  get  along  very  well  with  once  plowing  for  or- 
chard and  twice  for  beets,  corn  and  so  on.  My  pres- 
ent method  is  to  leave  the  land  strictly  alone  until 
about  March  1st,  except  for  breaking  up  with  the 
plow  all  roads,  paths  and  tramped  places  in  the  or- 
chard immediately  after  the  first  rains.  By  that 
time  the  ground  is  well  covered  with  weeds  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  and  I  put  on  heavy  chains,  good  rolling 
cutters  and  have  plows  that  will  turn  the  furrows 
clear  over,  and  thus  cover  the  weeds  completely  even 
if  they  are  feet  high,  and  in  this  way  I  get  many 
tons  of  good  manure  to  the  acre  each  year  that  do 
not  cost  me  a  cent,  and  at  the  same  time  keep  the 
soil  in  perfect  condition  mechanically.  After  the 
plow  there  comes  a  rubber — not  a  harrow,  for  that 
would  drag  the  weeds  up — and  the  land  can  lie  until 
the  weeds  are  rotted,  when  I  can  run  the  rubber  or 
harrow  or  spader  across  the  other  way  and  work 
and  crosswork  the  land  until  midsummer.  My  aim 
in  orchard  cultivation  is  to  keep  the  soil  as  loose  as  I 
can  to  as  great  a  depth  as  I  can,  and  if  possible  I 
would  keep  all  of  the  6  to  10  inches  reached  by  the 
plow  thoroughly  stirred  until  July,  for  this  worked 
soil  in  an  orchard  is  merely  a  mulch  and  to  be 
effective  as  such  should  be  kept  open. 

Plowing  Under  Weeds. — Before  closing  it  is  perhaps 
advisable  to  add  something  further  as  to  the  plowing 
under  of  weeds  in  orchards  and  elsewhere,  for  the 
time  to  do  this  is  important.  The  weeds  grow  slowly 
from  the  first  rains  in  the  fall  to,  say,  about  the  1st 
of  March  in  this  section,  for  the  days  are  short  and 
cool  and  the  sun  is  low  in  the  sky,  but  by  about  the 
15th  of  March  they  are  apt  to  be  growing  strongly 
and  drawing  heavily  on  the  soil,  for  they  are  running 
up  blossom  stems  or  making  seeds,  according  to  the 
kind,  and  by  this  time  also  the  days  are  longer  and 
warmer  and  evaporation  is  greater,  and  you  will  find 
that  the  soil  under  the  weeds,  which  was  up  to  about 
the  1st  more  moist  than  elsewhere,  suddenly  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days  gets  drier  than  bare  laud.  Of 
course  this  change  in  the  conditions  varies  according 
to  the  season,  but  before  it  comes  all  the  weeds 
should  be  turned  under,  and  it  pays  well  to  hire 
extra  teams  and  rush  things,  and  do  your  plowing, 
whether  you  have  much  or  little,  during  the  two  or 
four  weeks  preceding  this  drying-out  period. 


THE  DAIRY. 


The  Silo  in  Dairying. 

By  M.  D.  Eshlkman  of  Fresno  at  the  University  Farmers'  Institute 
at  Newman. 

Dairying,  when  successfully  followed,  is  the  high- 
est form  of  agricultural  pursuit,  as  it  combines  an 
understanding  of  plants,  in  growing  of  the  food,  and 
of  the  science  of  life  in  the  breeding  of  the  animal, 
leading  the  thoughtful  mind  to  the  study  of  the  prob- 
lems of  heredity  and  environment. 

When  the  milk  is  manufactured  into  cheese  or  but- 
ter, chemistry  and  bacteriology  lend  their  aid  to 
making  the  results  perfect.  Later  the  dairyman 
becomes  a  merchant,  studying  the  markets,  to  sell 
his  products  at  the  highest  prices.  Yet,  many 
people  say:  "Man's  only  chance  to  get  a-head  in 
this  world  is  to  be  born  with  one." 

Financially,  dairying  comes  to  take  up  the  mort- 
gages of  the  wheat,  the  fruit  and  the  raisin  grower 
of  this  great  valley.  In  1880  Freeborn  county,  Min- 
nesota, had  only  three  unmortgaged  farms  ;  chattel 
mortgages  covered  nearly  everything  else  owned  by 
the  farmers.  Dairying  began,  and  to  day  they  have 
thirty-four  creameries,  and  last  year  $1,000,000  was 
received  for  their  output.  Jefferson  county,  Wis- 
consin, another  creamery  county,  manufactures  an- 
nually $2,000,000  worth  of  dairy  products. 

Successful  dairy  communities  are  enlightened,  and 
to-day  the  books  and  the  papers  of  the  dairymen  are 
in  advance  of  the  general  agricultural  press.  The 
value  of  the  work  of  the  scientific  men  at  the  State 
and  Government  stations  is  appreciated  and  science 
is  regarded  as  a  widening  of  our  knowledge  of 
nature's  laws,  and  that  there  is  wisdom  in  heeding 
her  teachings  and  not  to  blunder  blindly  along, 
learning  by  expensive  experience  that  already 
known. 

The  ignorance  of  the  men  engaged  in  dairying  on 
this  coast  has  lowered  the  standard  greatly,  for  the 
personal  factor  must  be  high.  If  the  men  are  dirty 
and  rough,  without  pride  in  good  work,  their  cows 
degenerate  rapidly  into  scrubs  like  themselves. 
These  men  are  disappearing,  for  it  is  natural  for 
those  who  take  much  of  their  spiritual  consolation 
out  of  the  bottle  to  go  to  the  wall. 

Beginning,  as  we  did,  at  the  wrong  end  by  mak- 
ing good  butter  before  we  had  winter  cows,  or  the 
feed  for  them,  brought  an  entirely  new  set  of  prob- 
lems to  be  solved.  We  kept  a  cow  boarding  house 
one  winter,  furnishing  good  meals  and  lodging,  and 
many  of  the  cows  did  not  pay  for  their  board. 

Balanced  Rations. — We  found  we  were  not  feeding 
a  balanced  ration,  and  that  a  cow  weighing  1000 
pounds  in  the  fourth  month  after  calving,  while 
yielding  1.21  pounds  of  butter  fat  daily,  required 
23.57  pounds  of  dry  matter,  consisting  of  2.06  pounds 
of  digestible  protein,  12.5  pounds  of  digestible  car- 
bohydrates and  .89  pounds  of  digestible  fat.  (Mich. 
Ag.  St.) 

Now,  how  should  we  reduce  the  expensive  feed 
bills  ?  We  carefully  balanced  the  ration,  but  it  took 
20  pounds  of  grain  a  day  to  bring  out  the  milk  capac- 
ity of  the  cows.  The  cows  were  having  attacks  of 
indigestion,  owing  to  the  high  feeding,  and  we  were 
buying  glauber  salts  by  the  hundred  weight  to  cool 
their  feverish  systems. 

Beets. — A  neighbor  planted  a  few  acres  of  beets 
and  offered  to  deliver  them  at  the  barn  for  $6  per 
ton.  We  found  that  the  cows  held  up  better  in  their 
milk  and  made  as  much  butter  on  15  pounds  of  grain, 
when  fed  with  20  pounds  of  beets,  as  they  had  done 
before  on  the  20  pounds  of  grain,  and  the  glauber 
salts  was  not  needed. 

The  next  summer  we  grew  a  few  beets,  but  found 
our  neighbor  was  correct  when  he  said  the  cost, 
owing  to  the  need  of  careful  irrigation  and  band 
hoeing,  was  too  great  for  profitable  work,  and  as  an 
added  expense  came  the  cost  of  chopping  the  beets. 
If  we  had  beet  pulp  from  a  sugar  factory,  the  sav- 
ing effected  by  having  the  food  cut  would  be  about 
$1  a  day  on  the  food  of  100  cows. 

When  the  warm  sun  and  lengthening  days  of  late 
winter  brought  forth  agaiu,  in  due  season,  the  herbs 
of  the  field,  the  milk  pails  were  filled  brimming  full  ; 
butter  became  plentiful  in  the  valley,  and  down 
dropped  the  market  price.  This  could  not  be  long 
borne  with  a  contented  spirit ;  yet,  how  should  we 
keep  the  cows  in  those  summer  conditions  of  pro- 
ductiveness during  the  winter  ?  For, 

"  With  a  cow  that  gave  such  milk, 
I'll  buy  myself  a  dress  of  silk. 
A  balanced  ration  I  will  feed, 
And  get  more  cows  of  that  breed." 

The  taking  of  thought  for  the  morrow  led  us 
directly  to  the  building  of  our  first  silo. 

Construction  of  Silos. — We  have  built  two  silos, 
both  of  the  modern  wooden  above-ground  type.  The 
first  made  has  been  in  use  three  years  and  is  32  feet 
by  16  feet,  with  a  height  of  24  feet,  and  is  divided 
into  two  pits.  The  construction,  without  going  into 
measurements,  is  that  of  standing  a  studding  on  end 
every  14  inches.  The  corners  are  cut  off  on  the  In- 
side by  using  3-foot  pieces  laid  across  them.  Inside 
of  the  studding  the  boards  are  placed  horizontally, 
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then  a  layer  of  tarred  paper,  and  then  planed  boards 
are  nailed  on  over  the  tarred  paper  for  a  lining, 
being  careful  to  break  the  joints.  The  inside  re- 
ceives a  coating  of  tar  and  gasoline  each  year  to  pre- 
serve the  wood  from  the  action  of  the  acids  devel- 
oped by  the  silage.  The  outside  of  the  studding  is 
also  boarded  up,  making  double  walls,  with  10 
inches  of  air  space  between  them.  One  of  the  cut- 
off corners  of  each  pit  of  the  silo  is  used  as  a  chute 
to  send  down  the  silage  when  we  are  feeding  it  to 
the  cows.  The  doors  that  open  into  the  silo  are 
along  these  chutes.  These  doors  have  to  be  made  to 
fit  exactly,  and  are  covered  on  the  outside  with 
tarred  paper,  and  a  second  door,  also  covered  with 
tarred  paper,  closes  on  them  them  to  prevent  any 
air  from  entering  the  silo. 

On  the  roof  is  a  dormer  window,  through  which 
the  end  of  the  elevator  from  the  cutter  passes  in,  as 
the  silo  is  filled  from  above. 

The  corners  are  cut  off  and  the  inside  boards  are 
planed,  so  as  to  have  no  sharp  corners  to  fill  in,  or 
rough  places  on  the  walls  to  catch  and  prevent  per- 
fect packing  of  the  contents. 

The  lack  of  strength  in  a  square  silo  is  an  objec- 
tion to  this  shape.  It  can  be  overcome,  if  the  build- 
ing shows  a  tendency  to  bulge,  by  either  using  a  few 
iron  bars  across  the  inside  or  by  putting  in  6-inch 
layers  of  uncut  corn  every  8  feet  when  filling  in. 
These  long  pieces  bind  the  cut  mass  of  fodder  and 
remove  the  lateral  thrust.  Very  few  silos  built  for 
wheat,  barley,  corn  or  alfalfa  can  be  safely  used  for 
beet  pulp.  If  it  is  deemed  desirable  to  use  them  for 
this  purpose,  the  building  should  be  heavily  braced 
with  iron. 

A  Newer  Method. — The  new  silo  built  last  winter  is 
circular,  requiring  less  lumber  and  giving  greater 
strength  per  ton  capacity  than  the  square  form. 
The  rustic  on  the  outside  and  the  inside  boards  all 
act  as  hoops.  This  silo  is  30  feet  high  and  26  in  di- 
ameter and  holds  318  tons  of  settled  silage.  It  cost, 
complete,  $436.  An  important  feature  in  the  preser- 
vation of  the  silo  is  in  providing  plenty  of  ventilation 
for  the  double  walls  by  leaving  them  open  at  the  top, 
and  by  boring  augur  holes  at  regular  intervals  be- 
tween the  studding.  This  building  is  on  a  brick 
foundation,  as  our  land  is  sub-irrigated.  The  bot- 
toms of  the  silos  are  of  earth.  Four  inches  of  the 
surface  was  removed  and  coarse  creek  gravel  put  in 
its  place  to  secure  a  dry  foundation,  by  letting  the 
excess  of  moisture  soak  rapidly  away. 

We  had  never  seen  a  silo  when  we  built  ours,  but 
found  the  working  specifications  in  Prof.  Wolls'  able 
treatise  on  "  Silo  and  Silage."  These  buildings  were 
put  up  by  a  ranch  carpenter,  assisted  by  ordinary 
ranch  hands. 

Stave  Silos. — A  new  style  of  silo — promising,  be- 
cause of  its  cheapness — is  made  of  staves  2  inches 
thick  and  from  4  to  6  inches  wide  and  hooped  with 
iron  like  a  water  tank.  This  form  is  hardly  out  of 
the  experimental  stage  in  the  East,  though  there 
freezing  of  the  contents  seems  to  be  mostly  feared; 
here  we  would  fear  collapsing  during  the  summer. 
If  we  build  one  in  this  style,  we  will  either  staple 
the  staves  to  an  extra  top  and  bottom  hoop,  or  else 
keep  the  silo  full  during  the  summer  time. 

Stacks  as  Silos. — In  England  the  long  heavy 
meadow  grasses  have  been  sliced  without  a  building. 
The  newly  cut  grass  was  stacked  while  green  and 
heavy  pressure  applied  by  weights  arranged  after 
the  style  of  those  used  on  city  gas  houses.  The 
losses  proved  too  great  as  the  mold  penetrated  2  or 
3  feet  into  the  unprotected  sides. 

The  building  used  as  a  silo  costs  less  than  a  barn 
per  ton  capacity.  A  silo  filled  with  180  tons  of  corn 
ensilage  will  contain  fifty-four  tons  of  dry  matter, 
while  the  same  number  of  cubic  feet  tilled  with  hay 
will  only  hold  twenty-three  tons,  carrying  19.20  tons 
of  dry  matter. 

The  most  common  defect  of  a  silo,  aside  from  lack 
of  strength,  is  the  leaking  of  air,  for,  if  the  bottom 
and  sides  are  not  absolutely  air  tight,  the  resulting 
losses  from  molding  will  be  heavy,  for  it  is  by  the 
heating  and  expelling  of  the  air  upwards  through 
the  settled  mass  and  by  the  heavy  mold  forming  on 
the  top,  as  soon  as  the  silage  cools  in  the  least,  that 
seals  and  perfectly  preserves  the  fodder  in  its  own 
juices,  as  we  preserve  our  canned  fruits.  The  corn 
on  the  bits  of  cobs  from  the  silo  tastes  exactly  the 
same  as  the  unseasoned  canned  corn  we  buy  for 
table  use. 

Filling  the  Silo.—  The  growing  crop  is  cut,  hauled 
and  run  through  the  Ross  cutter.  The  elevator 
carries  up  the  short  three-fourth  pieces  and  drops 
them  down  into  the  silo,  through  the  dormer  window 
on  the  roof. 

Several  men  are  kept  busy  tramping  it  firm  at  the 
walls.  This  is  excellent  work  for  the  hobo  who  drops 
in  at  meal  time  to  pay  for  his  dinner,  instead  of 
wood  chopping,  for  he  cannot  put  the  axe  in  his 
pocket  and  prop  the  handle  up  in  a  conspicuous 
manner  when  he  takes  his  departure.  As  the  cut 
fodder  is  carried  up  by  the  elevator,  a  small  stream 
of  water  is  kept  constantly  dropping  on  the  moving 
mass,  for,  if  the  contents  of  the  silo  is  not  sufficiently 
moist,  it  dry-molds  and  does  not  heat  up  enough  to 
expel  the  air.  The  loss  from  mold  is  not  serious  in 
a  well-made  and  carefully  filled  silo.  The  circular 
silo,  after  we  were  down  8  feet,  was  solidly  good  to 


the  walls.  While  there  is  a  loss  of  nutritive  value 
in  siloing  a  crop,  it  is  less  than  any  known  way  of 
preserving  food  in  a  palatable  condition.  It  will 
often  not  exceed  8  per  cent,  or  it  may  be  by  care- 
lessness made  as  high  as  20  per  cent. 

Crops  for  the  Silo. — Oats  and  peas  are  grown  to- 
gether for  either  hay  or  silage  during  the  spring 
months.  It  is  useless  to  plant  this  crop  for  winter 
pasture,  as  the  alfalfa  is  fit  for  feeding  earlier  in  the 
season.  The  land  on  which  oats  and  peas  are  grown 
is  ready  in  time  to  plant  the  Indian  corn. 

When  alfalfa  is  used  as  silage,  it  seems  to  lose  its 
bloating  properties  and  it  also  enables  us  to  use 
profitably  the  first  crop  when  badly  mixed  with  fox- 
tail. 

The  richness  of  alfalfa  hay  being  in  the  leaves 
makes  much  handling  of  it  result  in  a  serious  loss  of 
feeding  value,  for  when  it  is  hauled  far  or  baled 
many  of  the  leaves  are  broken  off.  By  siloing  it  we 
save  all  loss.  Yet  we  need  alfalfa  hay  to  balance  by 
its  superior  amount  of  protein;  the  carbohydrates 
of  our  corn  silage  and  the  cows  also  do  better  for 
having  eight  to  twelve  pounds  of  hay  with  their 
grain. 

Corn  is  King  of  the  Silage  Crops. — How  little  we 
appreciate  the  beauty  of  this  most  wonderful  of 
grasses,  if  it  were  not  constantly  before  us,  we  would 
grow  it  for  its  decorative  value.    Longfellow  says: 

"A  small  green  feather 
From  the  earth  shot  slowly  upward, 
And  before  the  summer  ended 
Stood  the  maize  in  all  its  beauty, 
With  its  shining  robes  about  it 
And  its  long,  soft  yellow  tresses." 

The  common  way  is  to  pluck  the  ear  and  waste  all 
the  rest  of  Nature's  bountiful  supply  of  food,  stored 
up  in  the  stalk  and  leaf  of  this  gigantic  grass,  yet 
all  parts  except  the  roots  are  valuable  for  the  cows. 
The  entire  plant  goes  into  the  silo  when  at  its  best, 
as  shown  by  the  ripening  ear,  and  the  weighty,  bulky 
corn  leaves  the  farm  a  finished  dairy  product.  After 
having  been  sold  to  the  cows  at  a  fair  profit,  the 
butter  or  cheese  is  again  sold  at  a  profit,  and  the 
dairyman  becomes  a  veritable  middleman  reaping 
the  double  profits  himself.  We  make  the  sowings  of 
corn  at  brief  intervals,  so  if  a  breakdown  occurs  in 
the  machinery  only  a  small  portion  is  put  into  the 
silo  when  too  old  for  best  results.  When  corn  is 
siloed  too  green  the  juices  may  be  'ost  as  well  as 
make  sour  silage.  To  be  right,  the  corn  should  have 
about  70  per  cent  of  water.  In  planting,  it  should  be 
given  a  sufficient  distance  apart  in  the  hills  to  prop- 
erly mature  and  not  grow  up  weak  and  watery. 
Sweet  corn  makes  poor  silage,  for,  like  sorghum,  it 
grows  too  sour.  Barley  and  wheat  are  siloed;  but 
as  we  have  never  used  them,  we  will  not  speak  of 
them  here. 

What  We  Gain. — In  looking  over  the  various  feed- 
ing rations,  the  amount  of  grain  needed  is  smaller 
when  silage  is  part  of  the  feed,  for  the  grain  given 
seems  to  be  better  assimilated  when  the  system  is 
kept  active  and  cool  by  the  silage.  The  hair  grows 
sleek  and  silky  and  the  calves  dropped  are  stronger 
and  larger. 

We  find  our  cows  did  well  and  worked  cheaper  dur- 
ing the  past  week  on  the  following  rations:  Cocoa- 
nut  cake,  two  pounds;  bran,  four  pounds;  rolled  bar- 
ley, two  pounds;  alfalfa  hay  at  night  and  all  the  sil- 
age they  would  eat  in  the  outside  mangers  during 
the  day.  Our  herd  has  averaged  over  300  pounds  of 
butter  for  the  past  three  years.  This  includes 
everything  that  was  milked — heifers,  mature  cows 
and  culls.  We  have  one  string  of  twenty-nine  mature 
cows  that  averaged  467  pounds  per  cow  during  1897, 
five  in  the  bunch  making  over  500  pounds.  We  will 
have  many  more  like  these  in  another  year  or  two, 
as  we  have  6fty-three  heifers  that  are  doing  as  well 
as  these  cows  did  at  their  age.  This  is  where  the 
Babcock  test  of  each  cow  becomes  valuable;  we  know 
what  every  cow  has  produced  that  we  have  owned 
during  the  past  four  years. 

Silage  is  an  ideal  milk  food,  as  ten  to  twenty-five 
tons  can  be  readily  raised  on  one  acre  of  land. 

At  the  Ottawa  station  the  average  digestible  dry 
matter  grown  in  the  form  of  hay  on  each  acre  of 
land  was  scarcely  1000  pounds,  while  the  silage  fields 
produced  8000  pounds  per  acre. 

The  very  bulk  makes  it  important  in  the  ration, 
for  in  the  forcing  of  a  cow  to  her  highest  production 
we  are  safe  as  long  as  two-thirds  of  the  food  is 
coarse,  bulky  and  yet  easy  of  digestion,  for  if  a  large 
amount  of  dry,  tough,  woody  matter  is  present,  as  in 
dry  cornstalks,  the  labor  and  energy  expended  in 
working  it  over  takes  just  that  much  from  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  cow. 

The  silo  gives  us  that  great  factor  in  milk  produc- 
tion— succulency.  The  chemist  can  give  us  the  ac- 
tual amounts  of  digestible  protein,  carbon-hydrates, 
and  fat  in  the  foods  used,  but  only  the  cow  can  give 
us  the  milk  producing  value  of  the  water  by  nature 
gathered  up,  subjected  to  the  sunshine  and  stored 
within  the  living  tissues  of  the  plant. 

We  have  bought  cows  that  refused  to  eat  bran,  or 
grain,  or  to  drink  skim  milk,  but  never  one  that  re- 
fused to  eat  corn  silage.  They  will  leave  the  pasture 
uneaten  and  stand  lowing  to  enter  the  corrals  to  eat 
the  silage  in  the  mangers. 

A  few  words  of  caution  may  not  be  amiss.  Silage 
should  not  be  fed  directly  before  milking,  or  it  will 


impart  a  sweetish  taste  to  the  milk,  or  should  the 
newly  drawn  milk  be  allowed  to  stand  in  a  room  filled 
with  the  odor. 

Water  plays  an  important  part  in  milk  production. 
We  bought  a  bunch  of  fifty-eight  cows  three  weeks 
ago,  and,  as  they  had  depended  on  a  man  pumping 
water  for  them  by  hand,  had  suffered  for  the  want  of 
it.  We  drove  them  twelve  miles  to  one  of  our  fields. 
In  these  strange  quarters,  in  three  days,  the  thirty- 
eight  cows  giving  milk  increased  from  fifty-one  gal- 
lons to  eighty-three  gallons.  Certainly  the  best  cow 
in  that  bunch  was  the  windmill  pump,  and  a  turnip 
in  her  throat  would  have  been  a  serious  matter. 

How  many  scrub  cows  are  you  supporting  ?  The 
dairyman  that  keeps  them  is  certainly  a  stock  gam- 
bler, that  is  short  on  milk  and  long  on  expense;  yet 
a  busy  man  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  not  milking  cows 
in  the  winter  when  they  produce  less  than  a  quart 
of  milk  apiece.  The  error  is  in  not  having  proper 
food.  To-day  the  cows  are  where  the  human  family 
was  fifty  years  ago  during  the  winter  time,  when 
they  had  no  canned  fruit  or  vegetables,  and  oranges 
and  grapes  were  only  for  the  rich. 

Late  summer,  fall  and  early  winter  are  the  months 
when  butter  commands  the  highest  prices,  so  as  your 
ultimate  end  is  the  money  that  is  in  it,  for,  accord- 
ing to  A.  C.  Sage: — 

"The  sports  of  childhood's  roseate  dawn 
Have  passed  our  hearts  like  the  dew  gems  from  morn. 
We  have  parted  with  marbles,  we  own  not  a  ball, 
And  are  deaf  to  the  hail  of  a  whoop  and  a  call. 
But  there's  an  old  game  that  we  all  keep  up, 
When  we  have  drunk  much  deeper  from  life's  mixed  cup; 
Youth  may  have  vanished  and  manhood  come  round, 
Yet  how  busy  we  are  on  Tom  Tiddler's  ground 
Looking  for  gold  and  silver." 


Oregon  Dairy  Convention. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Oregon  State  Dairy  As- 
sociation was  held  in  Albany  last  week.  The  attend- 
ance, says  the  Rural  Spirit,  was  small  as  compared 
with  the  importance  of  the  dairy  industry  of  this 
State.  Some  very  important,  interesting  and  in- 
structive papers  were  read  by  practical  dairymen, 
as  well  as  those  by  the  college  professors.  That  the 
up  to-date  dairymen  of  Oregon  are  beginning  to 
learn  the  nutritive  value  of  food  for  the  dairy  cow 
can  be  plainly  seen  by  attending  one  of  these  conven- 
tions. More  dairymen  should  join  this  association, 
and  more  interest  taken  in  its  meetings,  for  it  is 
through  such  organizations  the  dairymen  must  ex- 
pect to  fight  their  battle  against  adulterated  dairy 
products. 

Those  in  attendance  were  very  earnest  in  support 
of  a  pure  food  law,  and  passed  the  following  resolu- 
tions: 

Whereas,  The  dairy  industry  in  Oregon  has  been  greatly 
encouraged  and  benefited  by  the  enforcement  of  our  State 
dairy  and  food  law,  by  keeping  out  of  our  markets  bogus  imi- 
tations of  pure  dairy  products,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  State  Dairy  Association,  now  in  session 
in  the  city  of  Albany,  does  most  earnestly  recommend  the 
continuance  of  said  law  ;  for,  should  it  be  repealed,  it  is  our 
judgment  that  the  bogus  imitations  would  be  brought  into 
the  markets  and  would  utterly  destroy  the  now  profitable 
dairy  business,  as  well  as  discourage  a  prospective  enlarge- 
ment of  such  important  industry. 

Professor  French  read  a  valuable  paper  on 
"  Breeds  of  Cattle  for  Dairy  Purposes."  It  was  an 
exhaustive  resume  of  heredity  as  applied  to  the  dif- 
ferent breeds  of  cattle,  and  abounded  in  facts  and  in- 
formation of  much  benefit  to  every  one  who  raises 
cattle. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year:  President,  Thomas  Paulsen,  Washington 
county;  first  vice-president,  Strander  Froman,  Al- 
bany; second  vice-president,  John  Kuratlin,  Beth- 
any; secretary,  F.  L.  Kent,  Corvallis;  treasurer,  H. 
T.  French,  Corvallis. 


The  Farmer's  Life. 


Quite  apropos  to  Mrs.  Bunting's  essay  on  "Eco- 
nomy on  the  Farm,"  there  was  at  the  Niles  Institute 
the  following  song,  written  for  and  dedicated  to  the 
Institute,  sung  to  the  tune  of  "  The  Watch  on  the 
Rhine  "  by  a  male  quartette.  It  was  well  sung  and 
its  jingle  well  expresses  the  state  of  the  feelings  of 
the  majority  of  farmers  just  at  present.  It  is  as 
follows: 

A  call  at  early  dawn  is  heard, 
Like  roaring  tide  and  clashing  sword— 
"Get  up,  get  up  and  go  to  work  ! 
Be  quick,  get  up  and  go  to  work  !  " 

Chorus— 

Brave  farmers,  bold,  may  joy  be  thine, 
Brave  farmers,  bold,  may  joy  be  thine; 
Plant,  plow  and  prune,  and  irrigate  your  crops; 
Thin,  spray  and  smudge,  and  paralyze  the  bugs. 

With  courage  bold  the  farmer  goes 
To  view  his  crops  he  left  so  fair; 
"  But  where  they  stood,  black  ruin  flows — 
Jack  Frost  has  caught  them  unaware. 

And  if  his  fruit  escapes  the  chill, 
The  codlin  moth  and  scale  bug  bad 

Will  levy  toll  and  work  him  ill, 
And  take  a  share  of  all  he  had. 

But  sure,  you  say,  the  stuff  when  sold 
By  kind  commission  men  will  hit 

Things  right,  and  line  his  sack  with  gold; 
He  gets  red  ink  accounts  and— Nit  ! 

Don't  think,  kind  friends,  such  things  as  this 

Can  ever  happen  here  in  Niles. 
Here  farmers  lead  a  life  of  bliss, 

And  every  face  is  wreathed  in  smiles. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


Hake-Believe  Town. 


Oh,  Make-Believe  Town  is  a  place  of  delight 
Where  wondrous  things  happen  from  morning 
till  night! 

You  may  go  there  in  tatters,  when  lo  and  be- 
hold ! 

In  an  instant  you're  decked  in  velvet  and 
gold! 

You  take  there  a  broomstick,  and,  quick  as  a 
flash, 

It's  transformed  to  a  charger,  all  fire  and 
dash .' 

Or  lovely  white  pony  with  long,  silky  mane, 
Side-saddle,   gilt  stirrups    and  blue-ribbon 
rein ! 

The  old  rocking  chair  without  arms  or  a  back 
Can  be  changed  to  a  chariot,  engine  or  hack. 
The  plain  wooden  floor  in  five  minutes  can  be 
A  race-course,  a  circus,  a  desert,  a  sea ! 

You've  only  to  wish  it,  when  lo,  at  your  feet 
Is  a  fine  desert  island,  rockbound  and  com- 
plete ! 

You've  only  to  speak— in  an  instant  you  can 
Be  Kobinson  Crusoe  or  Friday,  his  man ! 

Whatever  you  wish  for,  it's  waiting  for  you; 
Whatever  you  dream  of,  that  dream  will  come 
true ! 

You  can  be  what  you  will  from  a  king  to  a 
clown, 

If  once  you  gain  entrance  to  Make-Believe 
Town! 

—Claudia  Tharin. 


At  the  Last  Moment. 


There  are  still  people  who  talk  of 
Wellington  and  1815,  but  it  is  now  gen- 
erally understood  that  the  real  battle 
of  Waterloo  takes  place  every  morning 
at  the  station  of  that  name,  when  the 
special  trains  start  for  South  Africa. 
It  is  a  desperate  struggle  while  it 
lasts,  and  the  uniformed  men  have  an 
exceedingly  warm  time  of  it,  but  they 
have  always  conquered  before,  and 
this  encourages  and  gives  them  enthu- 
siasm. Mr.  John  Beste — the  name 
was  on  the  leather  label  of  his  single 
portmanteau — Mr.  John  Beste,  down 
in  good  time  before  the  real  tussle 
began,  looked  on  with  interest.  He 
was  a  tall,  reserved  looking  man,  with 
a  short  beard  and  the  brown  com- 
plexion that  comes  to  men  who  have 
looked  at  the  South  African  sun. 

"One  to  see  me  off,"  said  John 
Beste.  (A  short  mother  was  stepping 
on  tiptoe  to  kiss  a  burly  youth,  and 
the  sight  gave  him  thoughts.)  "Of 
course,  there  is  no  one  to  see  me  off," 
he  continued,  argumentatively.  "Why 
should  there  be  ?  " 

Mr.  John  Beste  placed  his  portman- 
teau in  the  corner  of  a  first-class  com- 
partment and  laughed  a  little  bitterly 
at  his  grumbled  soliloquy.  A  light 
touch  on  his  arm  made  him  wheel 
around.  The  sound  of  a  soft  voice  made 
him  flush. 

"Mr.  Beste  ! " 

"  Miss  Langham  !  Are  you  here  to 
say  goodby  to  me  ?  " 

"That  was  the  idea!"  said  the 
young  woman,  brightly.  "  I  suppose 
there  are  others.  How  long  before 
your  train  goes  ?  " 

"About  twenty  minutes,  Miss  Lang- 
ham." 

"  Only  twenty  minutes.  I  am  sorry 
that  you  are  going  so  quickly.  And 
you  will  see  Mr.  Charterhouse,  I  sup- 
pose " — she  stepped  aside  to  avoid  a 
juggernaut  troiley  of  luggage — "as 
soon  as  you  arrive  ?  "  she  resumed. 

"  I  can't  possibly  avoid  that.  Is  Mrs. 
Langham  here  ?  " 

"My  aunt  does  not  know  that  I  have 
come  down.  Did  you  want  to  see  her, 
Mr.  Beste?" 

"Her  presence,"  he  said,  gravely, 
"  is  not  indispensable  to  my  happi- 
ness." 

"I'm  afraid  that  you  are  inclined  to 
be  a  little  unjust  to  her.  You  don't 
know  her  as  well  as  I  do,  Mr.  Beste." 

"  That  is  so.  But  Mrs.  Langham 
has  made  a  confidant  of  me  during  the 
time  that  I've  been  here,  and — well,  I 
think  I  understand  her." 

"I  should  like  to  know  what  you 
talked  about.  It  occurred  to  me  at 
dinner  last  night  that  " — 

"Upon  my  word,  Miss  Langham,  I 
have  half  a  mind  to  tell  you." 

"  Half  a  mind  is  plenty,  Mr.  Beste. 
I  have  a  special  reason  for  wanting  to 


know.  My  dear  aunt  has  not  always 
the  best  tact  in  the  world." 

"That,"  he  said,  dryly,  "occurred 
to  me." 

"Was  it  of  me  she  was  talking,  I 
wonder  ?   Was  I  the  object  ?  " 

"  It  was  of  you,"  he  said. 

"And  my  aunt  said  ?  " 

"Am  I  bound  to  answer  these  ques- 
tions, my  lord  ?  " 

A  band  of  Jewish  financial  gentle- 
men came  along  the  crowded  platform, 
forming  an  entourage  to  some  import- 
ant individual  in  their  center.  With 
the  enterprise  of  their  race,  they 
forced  the  other  passengers  aside,  and 
Mr.  John  Beste  and  Miss  Langham 
were  separated  in  the  commotion. 

"  You  are  bound,"  said  the  young 
Portia,  returning,  "  to  answer  all  the 
questions  that  are  put  to  you  for  the 
next  fifteen  minutes." 

"Miss  Langham,"  said  Mr.  John 
Beste,  shifting  his  rug  from  one  arm 
to  the  other,  and  bending  a  little  closer 
to  the  bewildering  hat  and  charming 
face  that  it  selfishly  attempted  to 
hide,  "Mrs.  Langham  was  extremely 
anxious  that  I  should  convey  certain 
information  to  Mr.  Charterhouse.  As 
manager  of  Mr.  Charterhouse's  valu- 
able mine,  Mrs.  Langham  seems  to 
have  thought  that  I  should  be  a  valu- 
able— what  shall  I  say? — a  valuable 
fellow  conspirator." 

"Go  on,"  she  said,  quickly,  and  with 
great  concern. 

"I  wonder  whether  you  can  guess 
what  I  am  going  to  say?  " 

"I  hope  I  am  not  guessing  rightly. 
It  is  too  terrible  !  " 

"Mrs.  Langham  was  good  enough 
to  say  that  for  anything  I  could  say  to 
my — my  master,  Mr.  Charterhouse, 
that  would  assist  the  object  she  had  in 
view,  I  should  be  well  repaid.  This 
was,  of  course,  very  generous  of  your 
aunt." 

"Go  on,  Mr.  Beste." 

The  time  was  flying.  Passengers 
were  settling  down  in  their  compart- 
ments and  at  every  window  was  a 
bunch  of  heads.  There  were  tears, 
too,  because  some  of  those  on  the  plat- 
form— parents  saying  goodby  to  sons 
and  wives  saying  adieu  to  husbands — 
were  sufficiently  old-fashioned  to  pos- 
sess emotions. 

"And  what  I  had  to  do  was  this: 
Mr.  Charterhouse  is,  as  you  know,  a 
bachelor." 

"Mr.  Charterhouse  may  be  an  old 
maid,  for  all  I  know  or  care,"  said  she, 
hotly. 

"And  I — I  was  to  use  my  influence 
with  Charterhouse — which  is,  I  admit, 
considerable — to  come  over  here  to — 
to  see  Miss  Langham." 

"And  buy  me,  I  suppose,"  she  ex- 
claimed, trembling  with  excitement, 
but  not  allowing  her  voice  to  raise 
itself.  "To  buy  me,  and  sign  the 
agreement  at  St.  George's,  Hanover 
Square." 

"I  think,"  he  said,  apologetically, 
"  that  your  aunt  is  very  anxious  that 
you  should  make  a  good  marriage." 

"Those  good  marriages  are  all  bad 
ones."  declared  Eva  Langham,  hotly. 
"  Mr.  Beste,  you  must  help  me.  I  can- 
not allow  my  aunt  to  make  me  appear 
shameful  and  ridiculous  in  people's 
eyes.  You  must  promise  not  to  say  a 
word  to  Mr.  Charterhouse  about  me. 
I  don't  know  him  and  I  don't  want  to 
know  him." 

"He  saw  you  once,  I  think,  when 
you  were  a  girl  at  school." 

"I  beg  of  you,  Mr.  Beste,  to  do  this 
for  me.  I  shall  marry — when  I  do 
marry — just  whom  I  like,  and  I  will 
not  consider  any  one  whom  I  don't 
like." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so." 

"  I  should  not  dream  of  saying  any- 
thing else." 

"I  thought  from  what  your  aunt 
said  that  you  understood  " — 

"Indeed,  indeed,  Mr.  Beste,"  she 
said,  pleadingly,  "you  must  not  think 
so  badly  of  me  as  all  that." 

"  I  can't  tell  you  how  glad  I  am,"  he 
said,  honestly,  "to  hear  it.  I  shall,  at 
any  rate,  take  away  pleasant  memories 
now." 

"  Thank  you." 

"And,"  he  went  on,  with  something 
of  a  hurry  in  his  manner,  "I  shall 
think  of  you  a  great  deal,  Miss  Lang- 


ham. Now  that  you  have  told  me  this, 
I  shall  look  back  upon  this  visit  to  Eng- 
land as  one  of  absolute  delight." 

"And  — and  you  will  come  back 
again  ?  " 

He  waited  a  moment. 

"I  wonder  whether  I  might  write  to 
you  ?  "  he  asked. 

"I  think,"  she  said,  looking  up  with 
a  pleased  expression,  "that  there  is 
no  law  against  that." 

"  I  was  afraid  that  you  would  con- 
sider it  an  impertinence  on  my  part." 

"  You  find  that  I  do  not." 

"  There  is  something  else  to  explain," 
he  said,  awkwardly.  "I  have  been 
here  to  some  extent  in  disguise.  I 
think,  perhaps,  I  had  better  write  and 
tell  you  all  about  it." 

"  There  are  still  five  minutes,"  she 
said,  looking  at  the  tiny  gold  watch  on 
her  wrist.    "  Why  not  tell  me  now  ?  " 

"I  suppose,"  he  said,  with  some 
nervousness,  "that  under  no  circum- 
stances would  you  marry  Mr.  Charter- 
house ?  " 

"  Under  no  circumstances,"  replied 
Miss  Langham,  decidedly. 

"He  is  very  rich,"  he  remarked, 
"  and  I  happen  to  know  that  he — " 

"I  desire,"  said  the  young  woman, 
with  much  spirit,  "  I  desire  not  to  hear 
Mr.  Charterhouse's  name  again." 

"  Your  mind  is  quite  made  up  ?  " 

"Quite." 

A  porter  stood  patiently  at  the  door 
of  the  compartment,  holding  it  open 
for  the  passenger  to  South  Africa. 
("There's  nothing  like  a  young  en- 
gaged couple,"  said  the  acute  porter  to 
himself,  "  for  making  trains  late.  They 
don't  care.") 

"  But  suppose  I  were  to  tell  you,"  he 
said,  taking  her  hand  and  holding  it, 
"  that  Mr.  Charterhouse  was  a  poorish 
man  until  three  years  ago,  when  this 
mine  was  found  on  his  property,  and 
has  been  in  England  lately  ?  Suppose  I 
were  to  tell  you  that  he  has  fallen  in 
love  with  you — " 

"Even  that  does  not  concern  me,  M  r. 
Beste." 

"And  supposing  I  were  to  tell  you 
that,  to  avoid  being  pestered  by  finan- 
cial people,  and  to  see  the  little  school- 
girl who  has  grown  so  tall  and  so — 
so  charming,  preferred  to  call  himself, 
not  Mr.  Charterhouse,  the  owner  of  the 
West  End  mine,  but  Mr.  Beste,  the 
manager  of — " 

"That,"  said  Miss  Langham,  her 
breath  coming  quickly,  "  would  make 
all  the  difference." 

The  porter  jerked  his  head  toward 
the  compartment,  to  hint  to  his  client 
that  moments  were  valuable.  The  cli- 
ent had  no  need  of  this  intimation,  for 
he  knew  better  than  the  porter  how 
very  precious  the  moments  were. 

"Do  you  really  mean  that?"  he 
asked,  quickly. 

"  I  never  say  things  1  don't  mean, 
Mr.  Beste— I  mean,  Mr.  Charterhouse." 
She  laughed  a  little  nervously.     "  I 


shall  alwavs  think  of    you  as  Mr. 

Beste." 

"  But  will  you  always  think  of  me? 
May  I  come  back  here  in  three  months' 
time  and  ask  you  formally — " 

"  Now,  then,  sir,"  said  the  porter, 
"you'll  go  and  lose  the  special,  that's 
what  you'll  do." 

"I  mustn't  do  that,  my  man.  Good- 
bye, Eva.  I  must  take  my  seat,  I  sup- 
pose." 

He  stepped  into  the  compartment, 
and  the  porter,  shutting  the  door,  re- 
ceived a  tip  that  made  him  whistle  with 
delight. 

"  And  you  won't  give  me  an  answer 
now,  then  ?  "  he  went  on,  anxiously.  "I 
wish  there  was  time  to  persuade  you, 
dear,  to  say  1  Yes.'  But  I  suppose  I 
must  wait  until  I  return,  and  we  must 
talk  it  over  then,  and  I  must  try  to  in- 
duce you — " 

"I  think,"  said  Eva  Langham,  look- 
ing up  and  drawing  her  grey  veil  care- 
fully up  from  her  lips,  "I  think  that, 
considering  how  badly  you  have  be- 
haved, the  wisest  thing  you  can  do  is  to 
— is  to  kiss  me." 

There  was  just  time. 

"And  that  means  ?  "  he  said,  delight- 
edly. 

"It  means,"  she  said,  "that  I  am 
very,  very  happy." 

Out  you  go,  special  train  to  South- 
ampton. Go  slowly  for  a  space,  mind, 
because  there  are  folk  in  the  train  who 
are  reluctant  to  leave:  go  slowly,  be- 
cause there  are  hopes  and  ambitions 
among  your  passengers,  and  this  start 
of  yours  is  the  first  step  toward  their 
realization  or  their  disappointment;  go 
slowly,  because  a  bearded  man,  with  a 
look  of  content,  is  straining  his  sight 
to  miss  nothing  of  the  picture  of  his 
future  wife. 

"Well,"  said  Eva  Langham  to  her- 
self, shyly,  "this  has  been  a  busy  twenty 
minutes.  

Why  do  we  heap  huge  mounds  of  years 

Before  ns  and  behind, 
And  scorn  the  little  days  that  pass 

Like  angels  on  the  wind, 
Each  turning  round  a  small,  sweet  face 

As  beautiful  as  near  I 
Because  it  is  so  small  a  face 

We  will  not  see  it  clear. 

We  will  not  clasp  it  as  it  flies, 

And  kiss  its  lips  and  brow; 
We  will  not  bathe  our  weary  souls 

In  its  delicious  now. 
And  so  it  turns  from  us  and  goes 

Away  in  sad  disdain; 
Though  we  would  give  our  lives  for  it, 

It  never  comes  again. 

— D.  M.  Muloch. 


It  has  long  been  held  that  typhoid 
fever  is  disseminated  by  bad  water,  or 
germ-infested  milk,  and  not  by  direct 
contagion.  Recently  typhoid  fever 
among  soldiers  in  a  small  barracks  has 
been  directly  traced  to  dust  from  the 
floor.  On  examination  the  disease  pro- 
ducing bacteria  were  found  in  the 
sweepings,  and  the  locality  of  the  cots 
carried  out  the  conviction. 


BREAD,  POTATOES  and  MILK. 


A  Dyspeptics  daily  diet. 


Dyspepsia  is  one  of  the  most  prevalent  of 
diseases.  Thousands  of  people  suffer  from 
it  in  a  more  or  less  aggravated  form.  Hew 
diseases  are  more  painful  to  the  individual 
or  more  far  reaching  in  their  effects  on 
human  life  and  happiness.  What  the  dys- 
peptic ueeds  is  not  local  treatment,  not 
mere  temporary  stimulus.  The  real  need 
is  the  toning  up  of  the  entire  system.  For- 
tify the  system  and  it  will  do  its  own  fight- 
ing, and  promptly  eject  any  intruding 
disease.  The  success  of  Dr.  Ayer's  Sarsa- 
parilla  in  curing  indigestion  and  dyspep- 
sia is  due  to  just  this  quality  which  it 
possesses,  of  renewing  the  vital  forces, 
repairing  the  waste  ana  loss  of  the  body. 
The  ordinary  treatment  brings  the  food 
down  to  the  level  of  the  weak  stomach. 
Dr.  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla  puts  strength  into 
the  stomach,  and  brings  it  up  to  the  level  of 
the  strong  food  fit  for  men.  It  does  this 
by  strengthening  the  entire  system.  The 
stomach  cannot  stay  weak  when  all  the 
other  organs  are  gaining  strength.  What 
Dr,  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla  will  do  for  dyspep- 
sia is  best  illustrated  in  cases  like  that  of 
M.  S.  Shields,  Meridian,  Miss.  Mr.  Shields 
had  got  down  to  the  last  level  of  dyspepsia. 
But  let  him  tell  his  own  story  :— 

*'  For  years,  T  was  afflicted  with  dyspep- 
sia which  gradually  grew  worse  until  I 
could  eat  uothing  but  bread  and  potatoes 


seasoned  with  n  little  salt,  and  drink  only 
a  little  milk.  I  became  so  bad  that  a  trifle 
too  much  of  even  these  caused  terrible 
suffering  in  the  regions  of  the  stomach, 
darting  pains  back  of  the  eyes,  attended 
with  dizziness  and  partial  loss  of  sight. 
The  only  way  I  could  get  relief  was  by  vom- 
iting. Finally  I  had  such  a  severe  attack 
that  the  entire  left  side  of  my  bodv  felt 
numb  and  partially  paralyzed,  and  in  this 
condition.  I  was  taken  to  my  room  uncon- 
scious. The  physicians  failed  to  help  me, 
and  none  of  the  many  remedies  I  took  did 
me  any  good.  At  last  a  friend  presented 
me  with  a  bottle  of  Dr.  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla 
and  before  I  had  used  half  of  it,  I  could  see 
a  decided  change  for  the  better.  I  used 
three  bottles  and  was  so  completely  cured 
that  for  four  years  I  have  not  been  troubled 
with  the  old  complaint,  but  am  rugged  and 
hearty  and  able  to  eat  anything  that  can 
be  eaten.  It  would  be  impossible  to  say 
too  much  in  praise  of  Dr.  Ayer's  Sarsapa- 
rilla, and  I  would  not  give  one  bottle  of  it 
for  a  dozen  of  any  other  kind." — M.  S. 
Shields,  Meridian.  Miss.  . 

Try  Dr.  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla  If  you  are 
dyspeptic.  If  you  want  more  testimony  to 
thevalue  of  the  medicine,  get  Dr.  Ayer's 
Curebook.  It  is  sent  free  on  request  by 
the  J.  C.  Ajvf  Co.,  Lowell. 
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Fashion  Notes. 


Trains  or  trailing  street  gowns  are 
coming  in,  in  spite  of  increasing  know- 
ledge of  germs,  and  the  virtues — or 
vices — of  a  long  gown  as  a  germ 
catcher. 

Chiffon  and  mousseline  de  soie  will 
unquestionably  be  used  for  the  two 
seasons  before  us  as  the  fabrics  for  the 
making  of  many  beautiful  articles  of 
dress,  including  entire  gowns  and  fancy 
waists.  Soft,  lustrous,  becoming  and 
susceptible  of  most  effective  manipula- 
tion, it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  fitting 
substitute  for  these  dainty  textiles  for 
certain  uses. 

Marked  favor  is  shown  black  in 
gowns,  gloves  and  simple,  elegant  milli- 
nery for  Lenten  wear. 

Black  and  white  checked  wool  gowns 
trimmed  with  black  velvet  ribbon  are 
to  be  among  the  stylish  costumes  of  the 
season. 

Three  narrow  ruffles  of  black  satin, 
with  satin  baby  ribbon  on  the  edge, 
freshen  up  a  black  satin  skirt  wonder- 
fully. 

The  skirts  of  the  newest  evening 
toilettes  are  extremely  elaborate,  many 
of  them  showing  a  very  French  melange 
of  ruches,  flounces  and  small  frills, 
jetted  points  of  net,  lace  insertion  and 
accordion  plaited  muslin,  in  black,  white 
or  colors.  Shirred  ruffles  of  Chantilly 
or  other  lace  or  taffeta,  or  both,  set  on 
in  clusters  of  different  widths,  is  a  very 
old  fashion  revived,  and  satin  ribbon 
of  wide  or  narrow  gauge,  set  on  in 
rows  of  five,  about  \\  inches  apart, 
usually  in  waved  lines,  is  another  old 
style  that  just  now  is  new. 

Three  deep  flounces  extending  from 
belt  to  skirt  hem  are  very  popular 
dress  trimmings  for  light  wools  and 
black  and  other  plain  taffetas  and 
satins.  This  gives  the  economical 
woman  an  opportunity  to  utilize  skirts 
already  in  her  possession  for  gored 
foundations,  to  which  she  can  add  triple 
flounces  of  new  material. 

The  latest  cycling  costumes  show  a 
preference  for  black  and  the  dark 
shades  of  blue  and  green,  rather  than 
the  light  fawn  and  tan  shades  which 
have  been  so  much  worn. 

Yale  blue  is  one  of  the  popular  colors 
in  wool  gowns  for  children.  They  are 
made  with  a  blouse  waist  and  guimpe 
neck,  or  with  a  blouse  front  and  Eton 
jacket  decorated  with  braid. 

Appliques  of  black  lace  on  white  lisse 
are  one  of  the  features  of  the  new  milli- 
nery. 

The  new  toques  are  larger  than  those 
of  last  season,  but  the  difference  is 
most  noticeable  in  the  width  from  side 
to  side. 

In  some  of  the  latest  novelties  in 
neckwear,  the  high  collar,  instead  of 
being  folded  or  draped,  is  drawn  up  at 
intervals  by  cords;  two  in  front,  one  on 
each  side  and  two  at  the  back  suffice. 
Different  kinds  of  cravats  are  adapted 
to  collars  of  this  sort — the  double 
butterfly  bow,  the  regatta,  the  plas- 
tron, etc. 

A  novelty  in  hairpins  is  a  narrow 
band  of  gold  2  or  3  inches  long,  studded 
with  imitations  of  real  jewels,  with  a 
gold  hairpin  attached.  When  the  pin 
is  in  place  the  band  shuts  down  and 
confines  the  stray  locks. 

Pinked  ruches  of  taffeta  silk  are  used 
for  skirt  trimmings. 

The  latest  veil  is  a  scarf  two  yards 
long.  It  is  edged  with  lace,  finished  on 
the  ends  with  a  flounce,  ties  in  one 


Money  talk:;  !    We  guarantee  that 


Turtle's 
Elixir 


will  cure  anything  that  a  liniment  can 
cure— $ioo  reward  for  you  if  it  doesn't. 
Reference,  publisher  of  this  paper. 

Send  for  circulars  and  full  particulars  to 
DR.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  27  Beverly  St.,  BostoD. 


knot  at  the  back,  and  the  ends  are 
carried  around  in  front  and  tied  in  a 
bow  under  the  chin. 

Bunches  of  white  violets  freshen  up 
many  a  winter  hat,  giving  it  a  very 
spring-like  look. 

A  very  large  number  ot  evening 
dresses  are  made  with  transparent 
sleeves  reaching  to  the  wrist.  The 
bodice  proper  may  have  a  transparent 
yoke,  or  guimpe  to  correspond,  or  be 
cut  low,  or  in  three-quarter  style, 
either  form  being  without  doubt  fash- 
ionable; nevertheless,  a  low  bodice  with 
long  sleeves  in  Victorian  fashion  looks 
extremely  odd,  and  it  is  rarely  if  ever 
becoming. 

Sashes  are  to  lose  none  of  their 
popularity  for  months  to  come,  as 
large  invoices  of  the  most  beautiful 
ribbons  of  medium  width  are  already  in 
the  importers'  hands.  They  consist 
of  satin- bordered  corded  silk  patterns, 
stylish  Roman  and  Persian  stripes 
with  deep  fringes  at  the  ends,  shep- 
herd's check  weaves  banded  with  satin 
in  one  of  the  colors  of  the  check, 
frosted  and  shot  silk  sashes  plain  or 
woven  with  tiny  flowers;  also  hand- 
some watered  varieties  in  black,  white 
and  colors. 

Among  the  prettiest  summer  goods 
for  next  season  will  be  seen  flowered 
muslins  ou  plain  and  brocaded  grounds, 
barege  muslins,  plumetis,  grass  lawns 
and  plain  batistes.  Bright  colors  will 
be  a  feature  of  next  summer's  dress 
fabrics. 

Shirred  silk  has  partially  usurped 
the  place  of  accordion- plaited  silk.  It 
comes  in  a  variety  of  petty  light 
shades,  with  knife-plaited  frills  to 
match,  and  is  employed  for  skirt  panels, 
yokes,  sleeves  and  vests. 


Gems  of  Thought. 


All  that  I  am  my  mother  made  me. — 
John  Quincy  Adams. 

Good  example  is  the  most  convincing 
eloquence  in  the  world. — Selected. 

Every  man  is  a  quotation  from  all 
his  ancestors. — Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 

The  man  who  never  in  his  life  was 
foolish  was  never  a  wise  man. — Hein- 
rich  Heine. 

He  who  finds  the  most  fault  is  always 
the  one  with  whom  the  most  fault  can 
be  found. — Instructor. 

I'm  not  denyin'  that  women  are  fool- 
ish. God  Almighty  made  'em  to  match 
the  men. — George  Eliot. 

People  seldom  love  those  who  with- 
stand their  prejudices,  and  who  en- 
deavor to  control  their  passions. 

He  who  wrestles  with  us  strengthens 
our  nerves  and  sharpens  our  skill.  Our 
antagonist  is  our  helper. — Burke. 

Complain  not  at  difficulties.  Neither 
goodness  nor  greatness  can  be  attained 
in  this  world  without  them. — Selected. 

This  is  a  rushing  age;  but  no  man 
goes  by  so  quick  that  he  can  avoid  lend- 
ing a  convenient  camera  an  instan- 
taneous impression  of  himself. 

The  man  who  has  nothing  to  boast  of 
but  his  illustrious  ancestry  is  like  a 
potato — the  only  good  belonging  to  him 
is  underground. — Sir  Thomas  Over- 
bury. 

He  is  most  my  friend  who  teaches 
me  self-reliance;  and  self-reliance,  in 
the  last  analysis,  is  reliance  on  those 
laws  and  principles  which  can  never  be 
severed  from  us. — Trinities  and  Sancti- 
ties. 

The  busy  world  shoves  angrily  aside 
The  man  who  stands  with  arms  akimbo  set 
Until  occasion  tells  him  what  to  do; 
And  he  who  waits  to  have  his  task  marked 
out 

Shall  die,  and  leave  his  errand  unfulfilled. 

— Lowell. 

In  the  founders  of  great  families, 
titles  or  attributes  of  honor  are  gener- 
ally correspondent  with  the  virtues  of 
the  person  to  whom  they  are  applied; 
but  in  their  descendants  they  are  too 
often  the  marks  of  grandeur  rather 
than  of  merit.  The  stamp  and  denom- 
ination still  continues,  but  the  intrinsic 
value  is  frequently  lost. — Addison. 


Bank  of  England  notes  are  numbered 
backward — that  is — from  one  to  ten 
thousand,  hence  the  figures  00.001. 


Curious  Facts. 


There  are  2750  languages  and  dialects. 

The  game  of  chess  is  taught  in  all  the 
Austrian  schools. 

There  are  about  six  thousand  pieces 
in  the  modern,  high-grade  locomotive. 

The  most  extensive  cemetery  in 
Europe  is  that  at  Rome,  in  which  over 
6,000,000  human  beings  have  been 
interred. 

It  is  computed  that  there  are  enough 
paupers  in  Great  Britain  to  form,  four 
abreast,  a  procession  over  one  hundred 
miles  in  length. 

The  highest  masts  of  sailing  vessels 
are  from  160  to  180  feet  high,  and 
spread  from  60,000  to  100,000  square 
feet  of  canvas. 

A  foreign  physician  asserts  that  the 
pain  of  neuralgia,  if  superfical,  can  be 
relieved  by  throwing  a  bright  arc  light 
upon  the  affected  part. 

One  of  the  simplest  and  most  efficient 
means  of  driving  away  rats  is  to  set 
saucers  of  chloride  of  lime  around  the 
places  which  they  frequent.  They  do 
not  eat  the  lime,  but  its  fumes  are  very 
disagreeable  to  them  and  will  result  in 
their  leaving  the  neighborhood. 

In  the  forests  of  Nubia  grows  a  tree 
from  which,  when  swayed  by  the  wind, 
come  strange  sounds  like  the  note  of  a 
flute,  fife  or  a  whistle.  The  vocal  tree 
is  a  terror  to  the  natives.  The  sounds 
are  caused  by  the  wind  blowing  through 
little  holes  in  the  trees  that  have  been 
made  by  insects. 

Human  perspiration  has  been  proved 
to  possess  toxic  qualities,  and  the  poi- 
sonous qualities  of  the  exudations  are 
shown  to  be  greatest  after  vigorous 
muscular  exertion.  Guinea  pigs  and 
rabbits  were  killed  during  the  investi- 
gations of  French  scientists  by  inocula- 
tion of  perspiration  taken  from  the 
flannel  shirt  of  a  young  man  in  perfect 
health,  who  had  sweat  profusely  while 
dancing.  That  taken  from  a  glove 
worn  by  a  young  lady  heated  by  the 
same  exertion  was  equally  deadly  in 
M.  Aloing's  recent  experiments. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

A  tablespoonful  of  ammonia  to  a 
quart  of  water  is  about  the  best  medium 
for  cleaning  windows,  lamp  chimneys 
or  any  kind  of  glassware. 

In  case  of  tire  wet  a  silk  handkerchief 
and  tie  without  folding  over  the  face. 
It  will  prevent  suffocation  from  smoke, 
permit  free  breathing  and  exclude 
smoke  from  the  lungs. 

To  wash  a  glass  which  has  held  milk 
plunge  it  first  into  cold  water  before 
putting  it  into  warm.  The  same  rule 
holds  good  for  egg  cups  or  spoons  from 
which  eggs  have  been  eaten. 

To  remove  paint  stains  apply  turpen- 
tine at  once  if  possible.  Turpentine  is 
also  good  for  all  kinds  of  cuts  and 
bruises  on  the  human  flesh,  but  will 
cause  dumb  animals  intense  pain. 

All  bread  crumbs  which  may  be  in 
the  bread  jar  can  be  utilized  to  good 
advantage  if  dried,  rolled  fine  and 
placed  in  a  jar  or  can  ready  to  use  in 
escalloping  meats,  fish,  oysters,  vege- 
tables or  as  thickening. 

Silver  that  has  been  laid  away  and 
thus  become  badly  tarnished  can  be 
cleaned  quickest  if  the  first  application 
of  the  whiting  is  moistened  with  sweet 
oil  before  application.  Afterward  dry 
whiting  can  be  used  as  usual. 

At  many  dinners  this  winter,  iced 
coffee  has  been  served  at  the  end  of  the 
meal,  instead  of  the  usual  demi-tasse. 
It  is  the  same  as  black  coffee  but  is 


cooled  in  a  small  china  freezer  packed 
in  ice,  to  which  a  little  salt  has  been 
added. 

An  experimenting  housekeeper  finds 
that  the  simple  blanc  manges  and  jel- 
lies which  she  offers  to  her  family  of 
growing  young  people  are  much  better 
liked  when  served  in  individual  cups. 
A  dozen  glass  lemonade  mugs,  to  be 
had  anywhere  for  five  cents  apiece, 
make  an  admirable  service,  and  into 
these  are  poured,  as  they  are  made, 
chocolate  and  corn  starch  blanc 
manges,  Spanish  creams,  lemon, 
orange,  coffee  and  fruit  jellies,  any- 
thing, in  fact,  that  does  not  need  to  go 
into  the  oven.  In  the  same  way,  indi- 
vidual cups  of  cottage  pudding  have 
proved  more  acceptable  than  when  the 
servings  have  been  cut  from  the  com- 
mon loaf.  The  cottage  pudding  is 
baked  in  custard  cups  and  turned  out 
on  a  platter,  upon  which,  before  serv- 
ing, is  laid  a  folded  napkin. 

Domestic  Hints. 


Home  Made  Noodles  for  Soup. — Beat 
up  one  egg  light,  add  a  pinch  of  salt, 
one-half  gill  water;  beat  well.  Sift  in 
as  much  flour  as  can  be  worked  in  with 
a  spoon,  then  sift  in  more  flour  with 
hand,  stiff  enough  to  roll,  but  be  care- 
ful not  to  use  too  much.  When  rolled 
out,  leave  it  to  dry,  after  which  roll  it 
up  and  shave. 

Coffee  Tapioca. — Two  cups  of  cof- 
fee strained  through  a  cloth,  one-half 
cup  of  sugar,  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
tapioca  which  has  been  soaked  over 
night;  when  boiling,  stir  in  one  table- 
spoonful  of  cornstarch  which  has  been 
dissolved  in  a  little  cold  water.  Take 
from  stove  and  turn  in  a  mould  or  glass 
dish.  To  be  eaten  cold  with  sugar  and 
cream,  flavored  with  vanilla. 

Vinegar  Cookies. — Cream  together 
one  cupful  of  butter  and  two  cupfuls  of 
sugar;  add  two  tablespoonfuls  of  vine- 
gar, three  eggs  well  beaten,  one-half  of 
a  teaspoonful  of  soda  dissolved  in  one 
tablespoonful  of  warm  water,  and  one- 
quarter  of  a  teaspoonful  of  salt.  Stir  in 
sufficient  sifted  flour  to  make  a  soft 
dough,  rollout  on  a  small  floured  board, 
cut  into  any  desired  shapes  and  bake  in 
a  moderate  oven. 

Oyster  Plant. — Scrape  and  wash 
the  root,  and  cut  in  thin  slices.  For 
soup  add  milk,  and  season  the  same  as 
oyster  stew.  As  a  vegetable  drain  off 
nearly  all  the  water,  and  add  enough 
milk  to  nearly  cover;  add  pepper  and 
salt  and  a  good-sized  lump  of  butter,  in 
which  has  been  stirred  a  tablespoonful 
of  flour.  Do  not  put  in  enough  flour  to 
make  the  dressing  thick,  but  just 
enough  to  render  it  creamy. 

Lamb  Chops  Saute  With  Peas. — 
Trim  the  lamb  chops  neatly  and  evenly, 
place  in  a  frying  pan  with  a  little  but- 
ter, season  with  salt  and  pepper,  and 
fry  to  a  nice  brown;  when  done  arrange 
on  a  platter,  alternating  each  chop 
with  a  nicely  browned  piece  of  toast: 
strain  the  water  off  a  can  of  French 
peas,  put  in  a  pan  with  a  piece  of  but- 
ter, season  with  salt  and  pepper,  stir 
until  hot,  and  put  in  middle  of  platter. 

Graham  Muffins. — One  and  one-half 
cupfuls  of  coarse  graham  flour,  one  tea- 
spoonful of  baking  powder,  one-quarter 
of  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  one  egg,  one 
teaspoonful  of  sugar,  one  teaspoonful  of 
melted  butter,  sufficient  to  make  a  drop 
batter.  Mix  together  the  flour,  salt 
and  sugar.  Beat  the  egg,  white  and 
yolk,  together,  until  very  light;  add 
one  quarter  of  a  cupful  of  milk  and  stir 
into  the  dry  mixture.  Add  the  melted 
butter  and  sufficient  milk  to  make  a 
medium  thick  drop  batter,  and  beat  un- 
til air  bubbles  appear  over  the  surface. 
Stir  in  the  baking  powder,  pour  into 
well-greased  muffin  pans,  and  bake  in  a 
hot  oven  about  twenty  minutes. 


4;  More  Than  He  Expected. 


'-;■<>  Alia,  N    .,  J    e  19,  97. 

Gentlemen : — I  am  well  pleased  with  the  Cooker  I  purchased  of  you  last  fall,  and 
find  it  to  l>c  more  than  I  expet  ted  for  the  moneys    It  takes  less  fuel  than  any  other  1 
have  ever  seen.    I  think  if  more  fanners  in  tins  pa-'  of  the  <  ountry  rooked  their  hoe 
^2»J  feed,  we  would  have  less  of  what  is  called  Hot;  Cholera  when  wr.  commence  to  feed 
green  corn  in  the  I  . ill.  rs  truly,  S.  W.  SPENCER. 

_w  25  gallon,  $12 ;  50  gallon,  $17 ;  IOO  gallon,  $24. 

9  GRANITE  STATE  EVAPORATOR  CO.,  6  Temple  Conrt.H.Y.City 
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ENTOflOLOGlCAL. 

The   Ladybirds   in  Southern 
Alameda  County. 

By  W.  Baku  Y,  Horticultural  Commissioner,  at  the 
Farmers'  Institute  at  Nilcs. 

For  many  years,  as  the  orchardists 
in  this  district  are  well  aware,  the 
struggle  to  keep  the  black  scale  in  sub- 
jection has  been  attempted  at  enormous 
cost  :  without  any  apparent  benefit. 
Many  different  washes  were  used,  one 
after  another,  yet  the  scale  seemed  to 
be  increasing  instead  of  diminishing. 

The  bills  to  be  paid  for  caustics  and 
other  washes  became  so  burdensome 
and  the  prices  of  fruit  lower  each  year 
that  we  were  all  in  a  quandary  what 
to  do.  All  our  peaches  and  apricots 
were  in  an  unmarketable  condition  on 
account  of  their  smutty  appearance; 
peaches  could  be  washed,  but  the  apri- 
cots could  uot  be  cleaned  except  by  us- 
ing the  knife. 

In  1893  I  found  my  peaches  and  apri- 
cots were  as  smutty  as  formerly,  not- 
withstanding they  were  thoroughly 
sprayed  that  year.  I  then  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  I  would  not  spray  any 
more,  no  matter  what  the  result  might 
be,  and  so  I  informed  all  my  neighbors, 
since  which  time  there  has  been  very 
little  spraying  done  in  this  locality. 

The  fact  is  I  accepted  the  theory  ad- 
vanced at  that  time  that,  by  spraying, 
we  were  destroying  the  beneficial  in- 
sects and  parasites  of  the  black  scale, 
without  improving  the  situation  in  the 
least.  Since  then  I  have  called  the  at- 
tention of  many  orchardists  to  the 
valuable  work  done  by  some  of  our 
friendly  or  beneficial  insects.  Not  only 
were  the  deciduous  fruit  trees  infested, 
but  all  citrus  fruit  trees  and  olives, 
the  foliage  and  fruit  being  covered  by 
the  smut. 

In  1894  the  good  work  done  by  the 
Rhizobids  appeared  in  the  reports  of 
the  State  Board  of  Horticulture,  and  I 
made  application  to  them  for  some  col- 
onies for  distribution  in  this  district,  at 
the  same  time  I  established  some  breed- 
ing places,  intending  to  collect  the 
beetles  as  soon  as  they  had  made  the 
necessary  increase. 

This  was  accomplished  iu  1896,  at 
which  time  I  collected  many  colonies 
from  the  orange  grove  of  Mr.  Crowell 
at  Irviugton. 

The  foliage  and  fruits  in  our  groves 
and  orchards  have  become  cleaner 
every  year,  until  the  present  year  I 
was  able  to  make  a  very  creditable  ex- 
hibit of  the  fruit  aud  branches  of  our 
citrus  fruits  and  olives  before  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  from  the  groves  of 
Messrs.  Mayhew,  Ellsworth  and  Shinn 
of  Niles,  Messrs.  Crowell  and  Bond  of 
Irvington,  Mr.  Mclver  of  Mission  San 
Jose  and  Mr.  Chadbourne  of  Center- 
ville,  which  was  favorably  commented 
upon  by  the  press  of  Oakland,  Alameda 
and  this  township. 

The  cottony  cushion  scale  also  made 
its  appearance  in  1894-5  in  the  orange 
grove  of  Mr.  Crowell  at  Irvington  and 
in  the  oraDge,  lemon  and  acacia  trees 
of  Mr.  Mclver  at  Mission  San  Jose,  but 
a  few  colonies  of  the  "Vedalia  Cardina- 
lis"  were  liberated  there  and  few  if  any 
of  the  pests  remain  at  present,  and  the 
results  proving  satisfactory  to  all  par- 
ties. 

In  1896  by  the  permission  of  Mr.  John 
Rock  of  the  California  Nursery  Com- 
pany I  placed  150  beetles  in  their  young 
olive  trees  and  from  that  colony  I  dis- 
tributed over  100  strong  colonies  in 
this  and  Murray  townships,  also  some 
in  Oakland  and  Haywards  the  past 
season,  besides  establishing  breeding 
colonies  in  several  parts  of  the  town- 
ship where  they  can  be  collected  the 
coming  season. 

But  in  recounting  the   good  work 


How's  This? 

We  Oder  One  Hundred  Dollars  Reward  for  any 
case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by  Hall's 
Catarrh  Cure. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Props,  Toledo.  O. 

We,  the  undersigned,  have  known  F.  J.  Cheney 
for  the  last  15  years,  and  believe  him  perfectly 
uonoragle  in  all  business  transactions  and  finan- 
cially able  to  carry  out  any  obligations  made  by 
their  firm. 

West  &  Tkaux.  Wholesale  Druggists,  Toledo,  O. 

Wai.mng,  Kinkan  &  Makvin,  Wholesale  Drug- 
gists, Toledo,  O. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally,  acting 
directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the 
system.  Price  75c  per  bottle.  Sold  by  all  Drug 
gists.   Testimonials  free. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


done  by  the  "Rhizobius  Ventralis"  and 
the  "Vedalia  Cardinalis"  we  must  not 
forget  the  "Rhizobius  Toowoombie," 
the  enemy  of  the  black  scale,  red  scale, 
San  Jose  scale  and  aphis;  this  beetle 
has  increased  beyond  all  expectations 
in  the  orchards  around  Niles.  Last 
September  I  received  an  application 
for  some  of  these  from  Mr.  Craw  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  Brit- 
ish Columbia.  On  September  11th  I 
went  into  the  orchard  of  Mr.  Jones  and 
collected  280  beetles  from  his  peach 
trees  in  half  an  hour  while  sitting  in 
the  buggy.  David  Tyson  told  me  they 
were  just  as  plentiful  in  his  oi'chard. 

The  following  extract  from  the  re- 
port of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  will  give  you  an  idea  of 
what  they  think  of  our  exertions  in 
California  to  introduce  these  beetles. 
It  says  :  "  In  no  country  in  the  world 
has  the  possibility  of  control  of  insects 
by  introducing  and  fostering  their 
natural  enemies  been  so  thoroughly 
tested  as  in  California;  in  one  instance 
this  experiment  saved  the  State  its 
citrus  industry,  or  the  equivalent  of 
many  millions  of  dollars.  Continuing 
it  says  :  "  Many  fruit  growers  are  dis- 
couraged and  resume  spraying  because 
the  scale  is  not  immediately  extermi- 
nated by  the  ladybirds,  forgetting  that 
at  least  a  year  or  eighteen  months  is 
necessary  for  the  introduction  of  lady- 
birds to  become  numerous  enough  to 
be  effective,  and  a  year  or  two  more, 
perhaps,  to  exterminate  the  scale. 
This  insect  requires  favorable  condi- 
tions of  moisture  and  winter  protec- 
tion and  dense  foliage  to  maintain  it 
successfully  and  considerable  care  has 
to  be  exercised  to  effect  its  coloniza- 
tion." 

It  often  happens  that  colonies  of  sev- 
eral thousand  liberated  together  will 
entirely  fail,  and  at  other  times  a  few 
hundred  or  a  much  smaller  number 
will  take  hold  and  multiply  enormously. 
One  great  difficulty  in  the  introduction 
of  colonies  of  ladybirds  is  the  fact  that 
they  are  preyed  upon  by  little  lizards, 
which  are  very  abundant,  and  also  by 
birds. 

In  northern  California  on  deciduous 
trees  the  Rhizobius  fails  to  winter  well 
on  account  of  the  lack  of  protection 
furnished  by  deciduous  trees. 

Consequently  in  distributing  the  lady- 
birds I  have  tried  to  impress  upon 
every  orchardist  the  necessity  of  put- 
ting something  into  the  crotches  of 
their  deciduous  fruit  trees  to  protect 
the  beetles  during  the  winter,  advice 
which  I  hope  all  have  followed. 

Discussion. — The  above  paper  was 
read  by  Mr.  Barry  at  the  late  meeting 
of  the  Farmers'  Institute.  Some  of 
the  orchardists  present  complained 
that  although  they  had  colonies  of 
beneficial  insects  in  their  orchards,  the 
scale  went  on  increasing.  But  discus- 
sion generally  brought  out  the  fact  that 
in  these  cases  of  supposed  failure  the 
beneficial  insects  were  not  the  kind 
required  to  kill  the  particular  sort  of 
pests  in  question.  Some  other  growers 
held  that  the  black  scale  had  been  re- 
duced by  other  agencies  and  were  now 
increasing  again.  The  growers  of  the 
locality  are  not  altogether  agreed  on 
the  matters  involved. 


You  will  get  a  new  notion 
of  what  a  lamp-dumney  can 
be,  when  you  use  a  Macbeth  ; 
and  of  what  it  can  do,  when 
you  get  the  right  one. 

Get  the  Index. 

Write  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  Pa 


CABLED  POULTRY  and  GARDEN  FENCE 

Cabled  FIcMaiulIIojrFencinpr  ^th  and  -without  lower 
cable  barbed.  Meet  IVub  l'icket  Fence  for  Lawns  and 
cemeteries.  Steel  Gates,  posta,  etc. 

OE  KALB  FENCE  CO.,   33  High  St.,  DE  KALB,  ILL. 


The  misery  of  it  is  awful.  USE  ST.  JACOBS  OIL 

SCIATICA 


TO 

CURE 


You'll  feel  it  is  worth  its  weight  in  gold, 


Always  in  the  Lead! 

In  the  face  of  the  strongest  competition  ever  known 
at  a  California  State  Fair  our  swine  herd  aKalu  carried 
off  the  majority  of  the  premiums.  Why?  Because  we 
have  the  best  pies  in  the  State.  Choice  pips  from  prize 
winners  ready  to  ship  at  reasonable  prices.  Write  for 
Catalogue  aud  Prices. 

SESSIONS   &  CO., 
Lynwood  Creamery,  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm, 
Jas.  R.  Boal,  M'g'r.    P.  O.  Box  686,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


Six  Hues  or  less  In  this  directory  at  60c  per  line  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 

F.  H.  KlIKKE,  «•><;  Market  St.,  S.  F.  Holsteins, 
winners  for  three  years  of  State  Fair  butter  con- 
tests; Jerseys  and  Durhums  competing'.  New 
Catalogues.   Registered  Berkshlres. 

.IKRSKYS,  HOLSTEINS  &  nfTH.IT  A  Ml.  Beat 
Butter  and  Milk  Stock.  Thoroughbred  Hogs  aud 
Poultry.  AVlllam  Niles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  aud  Exporters.  Established  1876. 

BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  In  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm.  Danville.  Cal. 

PETER  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  Rouse,  S.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


E.  S.  DRIVER,  Antelope,  Cal.  Durham  Bulls, 
Jacks  and  Jennies  for  sale. 


An  Klein  watcli  always  has  the  word  "Elgin" 
i  on  the  works.   Elgin  National  Watch  Co.,  Elgin,  111. 


Poultry. 


FOR  SALE.— Eggs  from  my  fine  stock  of  single- 
comb  Brown  Leghorn  fowls,  winners  of  prizes  at 
Cal.  State  Fair  lS'.'T.  and  Cal.  State  Poultry  Ass  n 
Show  1897;  E.  S.  Cumins,  judge;  score.  87  to  Viii: 
and  C.  S.  P.  SIojw  I.h'.W:  W.  \V.  Browning,  judge; 
score.  ill»4  to  '.M.  Also  from  my  prize-winning 
stock  of  Mammoth  BroDze  Turkeys.  1st  aud  2nd  at 
C.  S.  Fair  18»7.  and  2nd  at  C.  S.  P.  Show  1698.  Pearl 
Guinea  eggs  »1  per  setting.  M.  B.  Turkey  eggs  25c 
each.  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorn  eggs  50e  and  Si  per 
setting  of  13.  All  farm-raised  fowls;  large,  tardy, 
fine.  Write  for  wants  to  J.  R.  Catlett.  Pleasant 
Grove.  Cal. 


BROWN  LEGHORN  Eggs  from  my  wluners  at 
San  Francisco,  Oakland  and  Sacramento.  f2.5U  per 
15;  14.50  per  30    L.  W.  Matthias.  Sacramento.  Cal. 


MRS.  J.  G.  FREDERICKS,  Madison.  Cal.  Fresh 
Eggs  in  small  or  large  lots  at  reasonable  prices 
from  choice  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns,  Black  and 
White  Mlnorcas. 


SACRAMENTO  POULTRY  SUPPLY  CO.,  1025 
J  St..  Sac'to.  (Successor  to  Townsend  St  Co.)  Man- 
ufacturers aud  dealers  in  Poultry  SMJipMM.  Coast 
agents  Monitor  Incubator  (highest  award  World's 
Fain.  Thoroughbred  Poultry  and  Eggs.  Cata- 
logue free. 

W.  II.  YOUNG,  Stockton,  Cal.  All  varieties  of 
Fowls,  and  Belgian  Hares.  PriceB  on  application. 

SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Cal.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  Black  Mlnor- 
cas, White  Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorns.  Fine 
Stock  and  Eggs  for  sale.  Send  for  circular. 

Wl  1.I.1A  M  XI  LES  .V  CO.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  OF  CALIFORNIA'S 

greatest  poultry  farm.  J.  W.  Forgeus  &  Co., 
Santa  Cruz,  Cal.   Belgian  Hares. 

CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton,  Cal, 
Send  for  illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free, 

EXCELSIOR  POULTRY  YARD,  Kingsburg.Cal. 
Send  for  circulars  describing  stock. 

WELLINGTON'S    IMPROVED   EGO  FOOD 

for  poultry.   Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 

MANHATTAN  EGG  FOOD,  Red  Ball  Brand,  at 
all  grocers;  or  wholesale.  Tillman  k  Bendel.  S.  F. 


Swine. 

ELIAS  GALLUP,  Breeder  of  Poland  China  Hogs, 
Hanford.  Kings  Co.,  Cal. 

BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  BOOS, 

Best  Stock;  Thoroughbreds.  Win.  Niles  &  Co., 
Los  Angeles.  Cal.   Established  in  1870. 

J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co .  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Swine. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 

J.  B.  UOYT,  Bird's  Landing,  Cal.  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  CrosB- 
bred  Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.  Rams  for  sale. 
Prices  to  suit  the  times.  Correspondence  solicited. 


Dogs. 


MISS  DELLA  BEACH,  San  Jose.  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Reg'd  Thoroughbred  Scotch  Collie  Shepherd  Dogs. 

RANCHO  BENITO  KENNELS.  Thor  b  d  Scotch 
Collies.  Pups  for  sale.  At  stud.  Imp.  Ormskirk 
Blucher:  fee  135.    Stewart  &  Son.  Aromas,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE. 

Steam  Evaporating  Plant  of  Two  No.  4  Cali- 
fornia Acme  Evaporators  and  One  16  H.  P. 
Boiler,  Almost  New.   Cash  or  easy  terms. 

R.  D.  WINTERS,  Folsom,  Cal. 


Improved  Pacific  Incubator. 

Absolutely  Self-Regulating, 
Hot  Water. 

Send  stamp  for  our  catalogue 
of  Incubators,  Wire  Netting, 
Blooded  Fowls  and  Poultry  Ap- 
pliances generally.  Remtmbtt 
the  Bat  it  the  Cheavett. 

PACIFIC  INCUBATOR  CO., 
1317  Castro  St.,     Oakland,  Oal. 

PETALUMA 

INCUBATORS 

$10 


r\od  up— Best  Incuba- 
tor  made.  More  prac- 
tical progressive  feat- 
ures than  any  other. 
Indisputable  evidence  that  our 
system  is  the  correct  one.  Catn- 
l  lotee  free.    We  Pay  Freight. 
J  PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO. 

PETALUMA,  CAL. 


THE  SUCCESSFUL  INCUBATOR 

is  the  standard  machine  for  hatching  strong,  healthy 
chicks.  Self-regulating;  patent 
turning  traj>,  drying  room  for 
chicks,  non-exploK.ve  lami>—  just  * 
few  of  its  good  point*  Sold  under 
positive  guarantee  to  work  perfect- 
ly. Beautifully  made  and  dura- 
ble. Our  128  page  catalogue  de- 
scribee them  fully;  tells  many 
things  about  poultry  raising  you 
should  know.  Mailed  for  6  cts. 
DES  MOINES  INC.  CO.  Boi  540  OES  MOINES, IA, 


THE  IMPROVED 


VICTOR 

INCUBATOR 

Hatches  Chickens  by  Steam 
Absolutely  nf»lf>rpff ulaf  .hit. 

The  simplest,  most  reliable, 
and  cheapest  first-class  Hatcher 
in  the  market.   Circulars  free. 
EO.  KltTICl,  CO.,  Ou.ncy.IM* 


NEVER  BEATEN 

n  all  the  many  shows  in 
vhich  it  haa  participated, 
'  there  must  be  something 
'  .ii  the  superiority  claimaof  the 
RELIABLE  INCUBATOR 
Self  regulating,  entirely  auto- 
malic,  you  put  in  the  egg*,  the  ' 
_    Reliable  does  th«  rest.  All  about  £ 
this  and  many  things  of  value  to 
I  the  poultry  man  in  our  new  book.  Send  10 cts.  for  it. 

j  r  e  l  i  a  b  ^  e  c u  y  p  r_  ^  ,^  ?  pp.d.e.r-  .'c  ? , ,  9  y,1  yjiV-1-11,1^ 


IMPROVED 
FRESNO 
SCRAPER. 

5-Foot. 

Weight,  300  Ii.. 


NEW 

STOCK. 
NEW 
PRICES. 

Hooker 


50 


O/  STRONQER  and  cost  no  more  than 
/o  old  style 


Corrugated  Steel  Hinges. 


Thev  do  not  break,  as  they  cannot  bind  on  the  pin. 
Good  looking  too.  Ask  for  them  at  your  dealer  >. 
•  Send  lor  circular.    Made  only  by 

THR  STANLEY  WORKS,  New  Britain,  Conn. 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
933  MARKET  STREET, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Tear.   :  A.  VAN  DER  HAULER,  Fres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Cb  lor  1  cation 
Assay,  125:  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying.  K0.  Established  1884  Send  for  Circular 

TREE  WASH,  OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    IA/.   JACKSON    dt  CO. 
Sole  Agents.     -      -      No.  888  Market  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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GOOD  HEALTH. 

Sanitation  in  Country  Homes. 

By  Mrs.  Mary  C.  Allen,  of  Centerville,  at  the 
University  Farmers'  Institute,  at  Niles. 

In  the  country  sanitation,  it  is  gen- 
erally supposed,  will  take  care  of  itself. 
We  are  very  apt  to  think  country  air, 
country  food,  including  water  and 
country  soil,  unpolluted;  and  it  should 
be  so.  Now  there  are  many  things  we 
know  well  enough,  but  do  not  heed, 
either  through  carelessness  or  indiffer- 
ence, until  some  great  sorrow  in  the 
form  of  illness  or  death— either  in  our 
own  family  or  of  our  neighbors — awak- 
ens us  from  our  apathy. 

Water  Supply. — The  freedom  of  well 
water  from  harmful  bacteria  depends 
upon  the  efficiency  of  natural  filtration, 
freedom  from  stagnation  and  from  con- 
tamination from  the  sides  and  tops  of 
the  wells.  The  proximity  of  sources  of 
pollution,  such  as  barnyards,  hogyards, 
cesspools  and  vaults,  counts  for  little 
as  to  a  distance  of  feet.  The  position 
should  be  studied  in  regard  to  the  slope 
of  the  strata,  and  the  ground-water 
currents.  These  mean  much  more  in 
laying  bare  a  source  of  infection.  The 
cause  found,  the  remedy  is  obvious. 

Care  of  Wastes. — The  waste  of  our 
daily  lives  constitute  one  of  the  great- 
est sources  of  danger  to  health  of  coun- 
try districts.  The  vaults  of  outhoses 
and  cesspools  from  closets  are  a  con- 
stant menace,  either  to  pure  water 
supply  or  the  air  we  breathe;  too  often 
to  both.  For  the  disposal  of  the  human 
excreta  nothing  has  been  found  to  be 
in  country  districts  at  once  so  simple 
and  so  sanitary  as  the  dry  earth  closet. 
There  are  different  forms  of  them  made 
by  manufacturers;  but  a  design  con- 
tributed by  Charles  Wingate,  sanitary 
engineer,  New  York  City,  is  as 
good  as  any  and  so  simple  that 
any  man  can  make  it.  The  use  of 
dry  earth  or  sifted  coal  ashes,  the  con- 
tents removed  to  a  covered  bin  and 
again  dusted  with  earth  soon  becomes 
a  deodorized  fertilizer  of  great  value. 

Sewage  Irrigation. — The  kitchen  and 
other  slops  from  the  house  should  be 
utilzed  for  the  same  purpose.  If  there 
are  sink  and  bath  pipes  they  should  be 
so  laid  that  the  fluids  may  be  conveyed 
directly  to  the  soil  for  purposes  of  irri- 
gation. In  passing,  be  it  said,  that  all 
plumbing  should  be  open — nothing  cov- 
ered even  with  pipes;  or  by  putting  in 
short  ones  the  slops  can  be  utilized  by 
a  simple  device  of  a  barrel  with  a  cover 
placed  on  a  hand  truck  and  made  to 
tilt,  so  as  to  empty  the  barrel  easily. 
Much  more  sanitary  is  a  galvanized 
iron  receptacle,  because  it  is  more 
easily  kept  clean.  With  either  appli- 
cations at  stated  times  of  boiling  soda 
or  lye  water  with  an  old  broom,  are  all 
that  is  necessary  for  cleanliness.  Why 
cannot  the  poorest  farmer,  by  these 
means,  have  his  raspberries  and  black- 
berries so  wholesome  and  appetizing  ? 

The  living  earth,  with  its  useful  bac- 
teria, is  our  only  efficient  scavenger, 
and  is  enriched  by  what  it  cleanses; 
our  only  reliable  filter  which  affords  an 
impassible  barrier  to  infection.  Sew- 
age must  be  applied  to  the  soil  how- 
ever, before  important  putrefactive 
changes  have  taken  place.  Tillage  only 
is  necessary  to  keep  the  soil  healthy, 
and  its  capacity  for  disposing  of  sew- 
age unimpaired.  Well  cultivated  soil 
producing  good  crops'  has  never  jet 
been  proved  a  source  of  danger  to 
health. 

If  the  soil  be  sterile,  then  it  no  longer 
is  capable  of  causing  chemical  changes 
in  organic  matter.  The  whole  subject 
of  bacteria  is  wonderfully  fascinating. 
In  the  towns  of  England  it  is  presumed 
that  the  sewage  question  may  be  solved 
as  in  recent  experiments  by  cultivating 
the  proper  micro-organisms  in  the  tank 
containing  the  sewage  to  produce  the 
process  of  oxidation  and  petrification. 

Sunshine  and  Pure  Air. — The  trees 
about  our  dwellings  should  be  decidu- 
ous and  trimmed  high,  so  that  we  may 
have  the  sunshine  in  winter  and  the 
shade  in  summer.  With  shade  in  win- 
ter we  have  damp  and  must  and  it  may 
be  malaria.  Malaria  haunts  decaying 
vegetation  everywhere,  and  vigilance 
is  the  price  of  freedom. 

Our  houses,  first  of  all,  should  be  so 


located  and  built  that  there  be  no 
dampness  or  must  or  dangerous  efflu- 
via beneath  them,  either  in  the  base- 
ment or  cellars.  Ventilation  should  be 
provided  for  in  the  foundations.  Or- 
ganic vapors  of  various  kinds  necessa- 
rily develop  in  every  occupied  dwelling 
from  the  daily  cooking  operations  and 
the  organic  matters  of  the  food  and 
their  remains.  These  are  harmless 
when  fresh,  but  are  subject  to  early 
decomposition  and  at  once  become 
noxious.  Therefore  every  house  should 
be  often  swept  by  a  current  of  fresh 
air,  sufficient  to  remove  all  vestige  of 
impurity.  Over  the  kitchen  stove  or 
range  there  should  be  an  escape  pipe 
for  the  smoke  and  odors  generated  in 
cooking,  with  a  ventilator  in  the  chim 
ney.  Let  the  water  run  free  through 
the  pipes  for  a  few  minutes  in  the 
morning  that  it  be  not  imbued  with 
lead.  See  that  the  drain  pipes,  if  there 
be  any,  are  flushed  daily,  and  twice  a 
week  with  boiling  soda  or  lye  water  ; 
three  gallons  is  none  too  much  to  do 
this  well  and  the  work  should  not  be 
entrusted  to  a  careless  hand. 

Care  of  Rooms  and  Bedding. — Each 
apartment  should  also  be  ventilated, 
either  by  open  fires  or  other  effectual 
means.  It  seems  hardly  necessary  to 
say  how  important  it  is  that  our  sleep- 
ing and  living  rooms  should  have  an 
abundance  of  sunshine  and  pure  air; 
that  the  bedclothing  should  ba  thrown 
free  from  beds  on  arising  in  the  morn- 
ing; boys  and  girls  should  both  be 
taught  to  do  this,  and  as  often  as  time 
and  strength  permit;  the  coverings, 
mattresses  and  pillows  should  be  hung 
in  the  sun  and  air.  Coverings  of  un- 
bleached muslin  to  tie  on  mattresses 
are  easily  removed  and  so  ensure  clean- 
liness. Straw  matting  or,  better,  rugs 
that  can  be  taken  out  to  shake  are 
preferable  to  carpets.  Let  the  hang- 
ings be  simple  and  washable  in  our  bed- 
rooms; they  are  now  of  such  dainty 
patterns  as  to  please  the  most  fastidi- 
ous taste. 

To  secure  an  abundance  of  fresh  air 
in  sleeping  rooms  and  avoid  draughts 
on  the  sleeper  requires  some  care;  we 
must  not  forget  that  there  should  be 
an  outlet  for  impure  and  an  inlet  for 
pure  air.  A  broad  board  fitted  under 
the  sash  when  open,  a  blanket  thrown 
over  a  clothes-horse  and  placed  as  a 
screen  before  the  open  window  will 
answer.  An  objection  is  often  made  to 
the  admittance  of  night  air  into  our 
sleeping  rooms  as  unwholesome.  How 
in  the  name  of  common  sense  can  we 
have  other  than  night  air  at  night  ? 
And  certainly,  even  if  damp,  it  is  far 
better  than  impure,  confined  dry  air. 
(To  be  Continued.) 
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AMERICA'S  HIGHEST 
DAIRYING  AUTHORITY  ON 
CREAM  SEPARATORS. 

University  of  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station. 

uj,  „  ,    „  Madison,  Wis.,  Jan.  10,  1808. 

"The  vise  of  the  Hand  separators  is  ajrrcat  boon  to  the  progressive  dairy 
farmer  who  is  making  the  most  out  of  his  milk  bv  mannfiicturinfrit  at  home 
The  amount  of  fat  which  many  dairymen  lose  in  t  he  skim-milk  is  surpris- 
ingly large,  and  only  because  they  do  not  know  that  such  is  the  cape  do  these 
dairymen  daily  suffer  this  loss.  We  have  tested  skim-milk  for  men  who 
thought  they  were  pretty  good  dairymen  where  there  was  as  much  as 
1  per  cent,  ot  fat  remaining  in  the  skim-milk,  though  generally  the  loss  is 
about  one-half  that,  as  shown  by  our  tests.  Now  think  of  it  for  a  moment- 
If  the  full  milk  contains  4  per  cent,  of  fat,  and  the  dairyman  loses  one-half 
of  one  per  cent,  of  this  fat  by  imperfect  creaming,  there  is  a  loss  of  I'.'W  per 
cent,  by  the  old  method,  about  all  of  which  is  sa  ved  without  difficulty 
through  using  a  good  Hand  separator.  To  care  for  the  cows,  milk  them  and 
handle  the  milk,  and  then  each  day  lose  12J$  per  cent,  of  the  fat  produced,  is 
permitting  a  continual  loss  which  no  thoughtful  dairyman  will  long  stand 
when  he  comprehends  the  situation.  Uy  the  use  of  11. e  •  Baby  '  Hand  se  pa- 
rator the  milk  can  be  at  once  almost  completely  rid  oi  the  fat,  leavin"-  the 
warm  skim-milk  fresh  for  the  calves  and  pigs,  while  the  cream  only°necd 
receive  further  careful  attention.  With  the  Hand  separator  and  the  mil k 
test  the  progressive  dairyman  is  now  master  of  the  situation. 

"  Another  year's  experience  in  our  creamery,  which  we  operate  in  a  prac- 
tical way  as  well  as  for  experimentation  and  instruction,  has  given  us  si  ill 
higher  appreciation  of  the  'Alpha'  De  Laval  separators.  The  exhausti  veness 
of  the  skimming  under  the  varying  conditions  of  milk-flow  and  temperature 
continues  highly  satisfactory  uud  the  machines  give  full  evidence  of  lasting 
qualities  under  daily  use."  W.  A.  Henry,  Dean  and  Director. 

Send  for  "Dairy"  catalogue  No.  258. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Western  Offices : 
Randolph  &  Canal  Sts. 
CHICAGO. 


General  Offices: 
74  cortlan  dt  street, 
NEW  YORK. 


Branch  Offices : 
1102  Arch  Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


The  Improved  U.  S.  Separator 

leads  in  the  greatest  dairy  State  of  the  West, 

WISCONSIN 

R.  M.  Bussard's  Creamery,  Poynette,  Wis.,  scoring  98^ 
points  and  taking 

SWEEPSTAKES 

at  the  State  Convention  at  Manitowoc, 
Feb.  9- 1 1 ,  1898. 

Remember  the  United  States  leads  .-^SSl 
in  the  greatest  dairy  State 
of  the  East, 

VERMONT 

E.  E.  Symes'  Creamery,  Ryegate, 

GOLD  MEDAL  ^  _ 

at  the  State  Convention  at  St.  Albans,  Jan.  4-7,  1898. 
Notwithstanding  the  Improved  United  States  is  the  last 
separator  on  the  market,  it  is  taking  the  lead  in  all  sections 
where  used. 

Send  for  pamphlets  containing  hundreds  of  testimonials. 
VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Fails,  Vermont 


Don't  Be  Care-less. 

Don't  guess  what  your  cows  are  doing,  but  KNOW. 
Don't  think  your  cows  are  all  right  when  you  can  KNOW. 
Don't  use  an  inaccurate  Babcock  Test. 

Don't  let  your  creamery  man  skin  you ;  keep  a  check  on  him. 
Send  to  us  for  a  first-class  ten-dollar 

INo-Tin  Babcock  Test 

and  let  your  creamery  man  know  that  you  have  it.    Let  six 
of  you  club  together  and  get  six  machines  for  fifty  dollars. 
They  are  well  made — regular  life  lasters. 

Elgin  Mfg.  Co.,  Elgin,  111. 


GOPHERS  SQUIRRELS 


Safely,  successfully  and  economically 
DKSTKOVEI)  with 


PASTEUR  VIRUS 

F»/\STEUR  VACCINE  CO.,  54  Fifth  Ave.,  Chicago. 
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List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Reported  by  Dewey,  Strong  St  Co.,  Pioneer 
Patent  Solicitors  (or  Pacific  Coast. 


FOB  THE  WEEK  ENDING  MARCH  22,  1398. 

601  123.— AWL— N.  D.  Chase.  Pokegama,  Cal. 
601  014.— Starting  Gate — P.  A.  Finigan,  S.  F. 
601,135— Thawing  Machine  — H.  K.  Greenleaf, 

Portland,  Or.  • 
601,097.— Magazine  Fikkarm-J   Harle,  \  ancou- 

v'er,  Wash.  _     ■  _  _ 

801,002.— Hank  for  Sails. — J.  S.  Jennings,  S.  F. 
601  099.— Linkway— M.  F.  Kbhlnka,  Scotia,  Cal. 
601,212.— Gold  Extractor— S.  P.  Moody,  Maga- 

600,926.— Sulphuring  Casks— P.  J.  Nicolini,  Oak- 
land, Cal. 

Note.— Plain  and  Certified  Copies  of  U.  S.  and 
Foreign  patents  obtained  by  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co., 
by  mail  or  telegraphic  order.  American  and  For- 
eign patents  secured,  and  general  patent  business 
transacted  with  perfect  security,  at  reasonable 
rates,  and  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 


Notices  of  Recent  Patents. 


Among  the  patents  recently  obtained 
through  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific 
Press  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency,  the 
following  are  worthy  of  special  mention : 

Folding  Cot  Bed.— H.  C.  Niemeyer,  Wheat- 
land, Cal.  No.  600,647.  Dated  March  15,  1898. 
This  invention  relates  to  an  improved  con- 
struction of  cot-beds  whereby  when  extended 
they  are  given  all  the  rigidity  of  a  solid 
structure,  but  are  capable  of  dismounting  and 
folding  into  small  compass  for  transportation. 
It  consists  essentially  of  main  side  bars,  ex- 
tensions hinged  In  line  therewith  adapted  to 
fold  and  unfold  upon  the  main  bars,  having 
the  abutting  ends  beveled,  a  flexible  covering 
secured  along  the  edges  of  the  main  bars  and 
extension  bars  adapted  to  be  detachably  con- 
nected with  the  ends  of  the  covering  having 
mortises  upon  their  ends  to  fit  corresponding 
tenons  upon  the  ends  of  the  extension  side 
bars,  legs  pivoted  beneath  the  ends  of  the 
main  portion  adapted  to  fold  and  unfold  about 
their  pivot  points,  and  jointed  brace  rods  ex- 
tending from  the  main  side  bars  to  the  legs, 
so  that  the  latter  are  braced  longitudinally, 
and  other  braces  between  the  legs  at  each 
end,  with  means  for  drawing  the  lower  parts 
of  the  legs  together  to  produce  a  transverse 
tension  on  the  flexible  covering  and  lock  the 
cross-bars  in  place. 

Quartz  Mill.— H.  H.  Crain  and  J.  W. 
Forbes,  Plymouth,  Amador  Co.,  Cal.  No.  600,- 
635.  Dated  March  15,  1898.  This  invention 
relates  to  a  mill  which  is  especially  designed 
for  crushing  quartz  and  other  material.  It 
consists  of  a  mortar  having  an  unyielding  bed, 
weights  with  links  by  which  the  opposite  ends 
are  suspended,  the  bottom  of  said  weights 
lying  approximately  parallel  with  the  bed 
when  suspended  in  the  normal  position,  and 
means  comprising  a  crank  shaft  and  pinion 
extending  therefrom  to  points  near  the  cen- 
ters of  the  weights,  whereby  they  are  alter- 
nately lifted  above  the  surface  of  the  bed  and 
brought  down  upon  it  with  a  plunging  move- 
ment, said  links  being  flexibly  jointed  at 
points  in  their  length,  so  as  to  permit  of  an  in- 
dependent movement  of  the  weights  when 
they  strike  the  material  below. 

Anti-Frictional  Hank  for  Sails. —J.  S. 
Jennings,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  No.  601,002. 
Dated  March  22,  189S.— This  invention  relates 
to  an  improvement  in  devices  for  the  opera- 
tion of  sails  of  that  class  which  are  adapted  to 
be  raised  and  lowered  upon  a  rope  or  stay, 
such  as  jibs,  staysails  and  others  of  a  like 
character.  It  consists  of  a  device  for  detach- 
ably  connecting  sails  with  the  stay  upon  which 
they  are  to  be  raised  and  lowered,  this  device 
comprising  a  two-part  yoke,  the  lower  end  of 
which  is  made  concave  to  lit  the  bolt  rope  upon 
the  edge  of  the  sail,  lugs  projecting  upwardly 
through  each  half  of  the  yoke,  a  bolt  passing 
through  the  lugs  and  the  sides  of  the  yoke,  so 
that  this  portion  is  united  together  and  chan- 
nels formed  for  the  seizings  by  which  the  sails 
are  attached  to  the  yoke.  The  upper  end  of 
the  yoke  has  a  concaved  roller  journaled  with- 
in it  adapted  to  travel  upon  the  stay,  the  jour- 
nal-pin serving  to  unite  the  upper  ends  of  the 
yoke  together. 

Device  for  Sulphuring  Casks.— P.  J.  Nico- 
lini, Oakland,  Cal.  No.  600,926.  Dated  March 
22,  1898.  This  invention  is  designed  to  pro- 
vide a  means  for  purifying  wine  casks,  hose 
and  other  conveyors  which  are  employed  in 
transferring  wine  from  one  receptacle  to 
another,  and  also  to  prevent  the  deterioration 
of  the  wine  within  the  cask  or  other  recepta- 
cle when  a  portion  has  been  withdrawn  and 
the  upper  part  of  the  receptacle  contains  air. 
This  invention  consists  of  a  furnace  chamber 
having  a  grate  in  the  lower  portion  consisting 
of  parallel  bars  standing  on  edge,  so  as  to  re- 
ceive and  vaporize  the  sulphur-impregnated 
strips  which  are  ignited  thereon,  a  plurality 
of  screens  of  different  mesh  situated  above 
the  grate  and  adapted  to  arrest  any  ash  or 
floating  material,  a  propelling  device  con- 
nected with  the  side  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
case  and  a  means  for  actuating  the  same,  and 
a  pipe  connected  therewith  through  which  the 
fumes  may  be  introduced  into  the  cask.  The 
sulphur-impregnated  strips,  being  placed  on 
edge  between  the  parallel  bars,  are  sustained 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  allow  free  ingress  of 
air  for  the  combustion  to  produce. the  sulphur- 
ous fumes  and  are  kept  out  of  contact  with 
each  other. 

BARGAINS  IN  BICYCLES 

HIW  AND  SECOND-HAND 
FROM  $20  UP 

send  for  ust.  Hooker& Co.,SanFrancisco 


Coast  Industrial  Notes. 


— The  price  of  Oregon  sheep  has  increased 
from  11.50  to  $2  per  head. 

—Grading  has  begun  on  the  Stockton  & 
Tuolumne  County,  Cal.,  railroad. 

— The  California  Powder  Works  at  Santa 
Cruz,  Cal.,  has  a  Government  order  for  3,000,- 
000  pounds  brown  prismatic  powder. 

— Work  has  begun  on  the  Ohio  Canal  Co.'s 
ditch  from  the  Colorado  river,  twenty  miles 
from  Khrenburg,  Arizona.  When  completed, 
the  canal  will  be  twenty-two  miles  long. 

—The  steamer  Wellington,  from  Comox, 
B.  C  ,  has  arrived  at  San  Francisco  with  a 
cargo  of  coke— believed  to  be  the  first  ship 
arriving  with  a  full  cargo  of  coke  of  Pacific 
coast  manufacture. 

—A  fir  log  was  recently  cut  in  Skagit 
county.  Wash.,  that  scaled  32,444  feet.  It  was 
48  feet  long  and  nearly  9  feet  in  diameter. 
Another  fir  log  scaled  16,000  feet,  and 
weighed  68,000  pounds. 

—The  sugar  plant  in  construction  at  La 
Grande,  Oregon,  will  cost  $400,000.  To  keep 
the  plant  in  operation  requires  350  tons  of 
beets  a  day  and  7000  cords  of  wood  for  its  sea- 
son of  operation,  about  100  days. 

—The  British  Columbia  salmon  pack  for  last 
season  gives  the  following  totals:  Fraser 
river  pack,  860,459  cases ;  Skeena  river,  65,905 ; 
Kivers  inlet,  40,207;  Naas  river,  20,847;  Lowe 
inlet,  10,666;  Namu  harbor,  4357;  Alert  bay, 
8602 ;  west  coast  Vancouver  island.  4434.  Total 
pack  for  the  season,  1,015,477  cases,  compared 
with  601,570  the  previous  season. 

—The  cargo  trade  of  the  lumber  mills  of 
British  Columbia  amounted  in  1897  to  68,000,- 
000  feet,  valued  at  1608,989.  Of  this  amount 
the  United  States  received  about  250,000  feet. 
Australia  bought  nearly  one-third  of  the  total 
exported,  Europe  about  one-fourtb,  China  one- 
eight,  also  Japan.  Of  the  sixty-four  cargoes 
twenty-seven  went  from  Vancouver  and 
seventeen  from  Chemainus. 

— At  Portland,  Or.,  Id  man  &  Poulson  have 
begun  the  construction  of  a  lumber  raft,  to  be 
towed  to  San  Francisco.  It  will  be  built  upon 
a  cradle  of  heavy  timbers,  bolted  and  chained, 
and  will  hold  5,000,000  feet  of  lumber,  which 
is  as  much  as  ten  ordinary  lumber  vessels  can 
carry.  The  lumber  will  be  placed  in  layers 
alternating  each  other  crosswise,  then  se- 
cured by  chains,  to  make  the  mass  solid  and 
compact.  It  will  be  200  feet  in  length,  30  feet 
wide  and  28  feet  deep. 

— Gen.  Agt.  Maze  of  the  Union  Pacific  says: 
" The  Vanderbilts,  in  co-operation  with  the 
Morgan  interest,  have  secured  the  control  of 
the  Oregon  Short  Line  stock,  and  in  its  pur- 
chase they  have  secured  the  controlling  inter- 
est in  the  Oregon  Navigation  Co.  The  Van- 
derbilts asked  for  the  presidency  for  Mr. 
Burt,  and  the  office  was  accordingly  given  to 
him.  The  consolidation  controls  the  Ogden 
gateway  and  with  it  the  great  Northwest. 
The  Vanderbilts  control  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral from  New  York  to  Chicago;  the  Chicago 
&  Northwestern  from  Chicago  to  Council 
Bluffs,  la.  ;  and  the  Union  Pacific  from  Council 
Bluffs  to  Ogden,  and  a  controlling  interest 
sufficient  for  a  freeze-out  of  the  other  inter- 
ests in  the  Short  Line  and  the  Oregon  Ry.  & 
Navigation  Co.  The  total  length  of  the  line 
will  be,  including  the  branches,  over  6000 
miles,  and,  exclusive  of  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral, this  line  across  the  country  will  be 
known  as  the  Union  Pacific.  It  is  believed 
that  as  soon  as  the  details  are  completed  that 
a  new  force  of  officers  for  the  two  roads  lead- 
ing out  of  Salt  Lake  City  will  be  appointed. 
The  additional  mileage  to  the  present  Union 
Pacific  system  will  be  1705  miles  of  road.  The 
Short  Line  runs  from  Granger,  Wyo.,  in  a 
northwesterly  direction  to  Huntington,  Or., 
where  it  joins  the  Oregon  Ky.  &  Navigation 
Co.,  which  runs  to  Portland,  a  distance  of  945 
miles.  Another  branch  runs  from  Salt  Lake 
to  Frisco,  Utah,  275  miles,  while  still  another 
branch  runs  northward  from  Salt  Lake.  The 
idea  of  constructing  a  line  of  400  miles  from 
Frisco,  Utah,  across  Nevada  to  Vanderbilt, 
Cal.,  the  terminal  of  a  Los  Angeles  line,  has 
been  discussed,  but  it  is  feared  that  the 
Southern  Pacific  would  retaliate  by  turning 
over  all  their  Pacific  coast  business  to  the 
Kio  Grande  Western  at  Ogden."  Mr.  Maze 
says  that  when  all  the  details  are  ended, 
however,  that  the  Southern  Pacific  will  be 
found  in  the  consolidation,  or  its  influence 
represented  in  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
new  company. 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

GOMBAULT'S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


l  Sift  Speed?  and  Posltlu  Cur* 
The  Safcmt,  lint  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horse* 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIR  INC.   JmpnuMt  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Prloe  $  |  .SO  per  bottle.    Sold  by  draggtBts,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  Its  nse.  v  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  a 


Don't  Go  To  Alaska 

Unless  you  see  the  OUTFITS  sold  by  the 

Home  Snpply  Co.,  217-221  Dramm  St.,  S.  F. 

They  are  outfitting  a  great  many  Klondikers— 
packing  and  shipping  goods  most  satisfactorily. 
Their  prices  are  very  Tow  for  high-grade  goods. 
Send  for  their  Alaska  Price  List,  Free. 


An  Overworked  Brain. 

From  the  Record,  PierceUm,  Ind. 
Determined  to  rise  in  his  chosen  profession 
as  an  educator,  Ernest  Kemper,  of  Pierce  ton, 
Ind  ,  overtaxed  himself  mentally  and  physi- 
cally. He  was  ambitious ;  his  mind  was  al- 
ways on  his  work.  From  early  morn  until 
late  at  night  he  continually  pored  over  his 
books. 

"Burned  the  candle  at  both  ends." 
Few  persons,  even  with  the  strongest  con- 
stitutions, can  keep  up  under  such  a  strain. 

In  addition  to  his  studies,  Mr.  Kemper  was 
teaching  a  school  some  three  miles  from  his 
home.  Finally,  his  excessive  study  and  the 
exposure  of  goiDg  to  and  from  school  in  all 
kinds  of  weather  undermined  bis  health. 

He  was  taken  to  his  bed  with  pneumonia 
and  his  overworked  brain  almost  collapsed. 
For  several  weeks  he  was  seriously  ill. 

Catarrh  had  taken  root  in  his  system  and 
his  mind  was  in  a  delicate  condition.  He  was 
sent  to  Co'o- 
rado  where  he 
spent  three 
months  with 
out  receiving 
any  benefit. 
Then  a  noted 
specialist  from 
Cleveland 
treated  him 
without  avail, 
and  then  a  hos- 
pital in  Chica- 
go was  tried, 
but  all  abso- 
lutely without 
benefit.  Final- 
ly his  physi- 
Owrsttklv.  <.ian  recom- 

mended Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  for  Pale 
People,  and  from  the  first  box  he  began  to  im- 
prove. When  he  had  taken  nine  boxes  he  was 
completely  cured.  This  famous  blood  and  nerve 
medicine  had  accomplished  what  all  his  former 
expensive  treatment  had  failed  to  accomplish. 
Mr.  Kemper  says  his  catarrh  has  entirely  left 
him;  he  is  strong  again  and  weighs  nine 
pounds  more  than  he  ever  did.  He  gives  the 
pills  the  entire  credit.  He  is  starting  teach- 
ing again  and  feels  abundantly  able  to  con- 
tinue the  work.  To  prove  that  the  above  is 
true  in  every  respect,  Mr.  Kemper  made  an 
affidavit  as  follows: 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  the 
10th  day  of  September,  1897. 

R.  P.  Watt,  Votary  Public. 
We  doubt  if  these  pills  have  an  equal  in  all 
the  range  of  medicine  for  building  up  a  run- 
down and  debilitated  system. 


HEALDS 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE. 
24  Post  Street,      ...      gan  Francisco. 

Has  a  National  reputation  tor  good  work. 

ItB  Departments  of  Bookkeeping-  and  Business 
Practice.  Shorthand  and  Typing.  Penmanship, 
Modern  Languages.  English  Branches.  Telegraphy. 
Civil.  Mining  and  Electrical  Engineering.  Survey- 
ing. Assaying,  etc.,  are  practical  in  every  detail,  as 
is  attested  by  the  ltl.000  graduates  who  are  now 
successfully  applying  their  knowledge. 

Students  can  enter  at  any  time.  Ladies  admitted 
to  all  Departments.  Pupils  receive  Individual  in- 
struction.  Twenty  teachers.   Moderate  charges. 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  College  Journal. 


Pacific  Reversible  Disc  Harrow. 

4-foot,  5-foot  and  6-foot  sizes  in  16  or  20-inch  discs. 

We  guarantee  that  this  Harrow  can  be  more 
quickly  reversed  than  any  machine  in  the  market. 

Our  prices  are  a  revelation. 

An  extension  can  be  furnished  admitting  of  a 
space  of  between  5  and  6  feet  between  gangs.  A 
center-cut  device  can  be  furnished,  if  desired. 

HOOKER  &  CO., 
16  and  18  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Fruit. 

Trees  and  Vines  become 
hardier,  and  their  products  bet- 
ter colored  and  better  flavored 
when  liberally  treated  with 
fertilizers  containing  at  least 
10%  actual 

Potash. 

CPPP  An  illustrated  book  which  tells 
r  I\  C  tZ  what  Potash  is,  and  how  it 

should  be  used,  is  sent  free  to 
all  applicants.    Send  your  address. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS. 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 
MEYER,  WILSON  A  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

are  our  agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 

DO  YOU  SUFFER? 

WE  CAN  HELP  YOU. 

Write  to  Us  in  Confidence  and  If  We  Cannot 
Help  Ton  We  Will  Say  So. 

Ten  Years'  Experience  Has  Proven  to  Us  That 
We  Have  the 

GREATEST  MEDICINE  III  THE  WORLD. 

The  Only  Remedy  Endorsed  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  New  York,  etc.,  etc. 

Write  or  Call  for  Pamphlet.  "Disease:  Its  Cause 
and  Cure,"  Free  on  Application. 

RADAM'S  MICROBE  KILLER  CO., 

1340  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

—branches:— 
216  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
44  S.  Second  St..  San  Jose,  Cal. 

360  Morrison  St.,  Portland,  Or. 

1010  First  Avenue,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Reasons  Why  Inventors  Upon  This  Coast 
Are  Advised  To  Consult  With  Us: 

Because  they  have  the  opportunity  to 
/•'//.-■/  ;   explain  their  inventions  personally  and 
directly  to  the  men  who  write  the  speci- 
fications and  make  the  drawings,  so  that  they  will 
get  all  the  inventor's  ideas  correctly  and  not  be 
liable  to  make  mistakes. 

In  addition  to  this  we  have  resident  at- 
Second:  torneys  in  Washington,  of  long  experi- 
ence and  high  standing  with  the  office, 
who  attend  exclusively  to  our  business  before 
the  Patent  Office.  You  have,  therefore,  the  ad- 
vantage of  personal  consultation  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  case,  and  constant  attention  to  your 
application  after  it  has  been  Bled. 

Time  Is  saved.  If  you  send  to  an  East- 
Third  :  ern  attorney  you  must  depend  upon  your 
ability  to  write  a  perfect  explanation  to 
a  person  three  thousand  miles  away,  watt  until 
the  papers  can  be  returned  to  you  for  signature, 
and  then  send  them  again  to  your  agent  to  be  Sled, 
if  they  are  fortunate  enough  not  to  need  further 
revision  and  return. 

Experience  in  preparing  patent  applications 
here  and  in  the  East  has  proved  to  us  that  supe- 
rior work  can  be  done  here. 

We  have  been  credited  with  obtaining  more 
patents  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  applications 
made  by  us  than  any  other  Qrm  in  the  business. 

We  have  had  a  continuous  experience  in  this 
business  of  over  thirty  years.  We  have  the  most 
complete  Patent  Library  west  of  the  Mississippi 
river,  including  full  certified  copies  of  all  patents 
issued  for  the  past  twenty-five  years.  We  keep 
these  for  free  examination  by  any  one  who  desires. 

We  attend  to  all  business  connected  with  pa- 
tents, such  as  the  preparation  of  Caveats,  Trade- 
Marks,  Design  Patents,  Assignments,  Licenses 
and  Agreements.  We  make  examinations  as  to 
the  patentability  of  inventions,  searches  and  opin- 
ions as  to  infringements,  or  the  scope  or  validity 
of  Patents.  Our  Branch  Offices  and  arrangements 
for  Foreign  Patents,  Trade-Marks,  etc.,  are  very 
extensive  and  complete. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 
330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


A  $1  RAISIN  SEEDER  FOR  50  CTS. 

We  are  tired  of  selling 
dealers  and  waiting  90  days' 
for  our  money,  so  we  will 
sell  housekeepers  at  Job- 
bers' prices. 

Send  SO  cents,  and  we 
will  mail  you  postpaid  one 
of  our  best 

Bay  State  Raisin  Seeders. 

Guaranteed  to  seed  1  lb.  of 
raisins  In  5  minutes.  Simple 
to  operate  and  easy  to  clean. 

Easton  Specialty  Mfg.  Co.,  64  Federal  St.,  Boston. 


I.  L.  Burton 


Machine  Works. 

Pumps. 


Blake,    Moffltt    «Vr  Tou/ne, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

512  to  516  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE,  McFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or. 


PATENT  CENTKIH  GAL) 

TAHEK  KOTAKY  J. 

COLUMBUS  STEAM  j  1 

Highest  Efficiency,  Simplicity  and  Durability. 

Petternnn  Current  Motor  for  streams  not  less 
than  3-mlle  current.  Horse  Powers,  Portable 
Wood  Saws.  Some  second-hand  Pumps  and  Gas 
Engines.  Steam  Engines  and  Boilers  for  sale  chea: 
115  mill  117  Kirs!  Street,  San  Franclsr 


cht-ap. 
o,  Cal. 


MONEY  IN  HONEY! 

Tlie  Weekly 

American  Bee  Journal 

Telia  all  about  It. 

Sample  Copy  Mailed  Free 

G.W.YORK  &  CO. 
1IN  Mlrhlrsn  St..  WICASn.  ILL. 


LIGHTNING  WELL  MACH'Y 

PUMPS,  AIR    LIFTS,  .tt 
GASOLINE.    ENGINE'S  \  < 

THE   AMERICAN   WELL  WORK  S.,ii_L&J, 


April  9,  1898. 


The  Pacific 


Rural  Press. 
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Produce  Market. 


San  Francisco,  April  6,  1898. 


Dec. 
$1  39%ffll  40% 
1  40%®i  39% 
1  40%®l  41 
1  41%@1  44% 
1  42%@1  42X 
1  42   @1  44% 


Chicago  Wheat  Futures. 

Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows 
for  the  week  named,  price  being  per  bushel : 

May.  July. 

Wednesday  81  04  @1  03%      $  83  @  82 

Thursday   1  03%<&1  03%  8l%®  82% 

Friday   1  04   @1  03%  83   @  82^ 

Saturday   1  05   @   83%®  85 

Monday   1  05tf@l  05H  84%®  85% 

♦Tuesday    

*  Election. 

Liverpool  Futures. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  Red  Winter  per 
cental  in  Liverpool  were  as  follows  for  the 
week : 

May.  July. 

Wednesday  7s  h%&      7s  OOHd 

Thursday  7s  5%d     7s  01  d 

Friday  7s  5%d      7s  01  Md 

Saturday  7s  6%d      7s  02X<J 

Monday  7s  6?6d      7s  02%d 

Tuesday  7s  6%d      7s  0256  d 

San  Francisco  Futures. 
The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco  Call 
Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  was 
as  follows : 

May. 

Thursday  $1  464@1  46% 

Friday   1  46?£@  

Saturday    @  

Monday   1  4W,@l  53% 

Tuesday   1  51%<91  52% 

Wednesday   1  527»@1  S3V4 

Wheat. 

While  the  wheat  market  is  strong  in  tone, 
sales  of  the  actual  grain  could  not  be  made  at 
a  very  marked  advance  at  this  writing 
(Wednesday)  over  the  figures  quoted  a  week 
ago.  Export  business  has  been  brought 
almost  to  a  standstill  in  consequence  of  prices 
here  being  above  the  parity  of  values  in 
foreign  centers.  Trading  has  been  almost 
wholly  in  a  speculative  way  and  on  paper  in- 
stead of  in  actual  grain.  Eastern  and  foreign 
speculative  markets  showed  gains,  but  they 
were  decidedly  less  pronounced  than  the  up- 
ward movement  here  in  Call  Board  values. 
Chicago  stiffened  about  2c  per  bushel  and 
Liverpool  futures  advanced  the  equivalent  of 
4c  per  cental.  In  the  local  Call  Board  May 
wheat  jumped  up  about  7c  and  December 
about  5c,  the  strength  here  being  largely  due 
to  local  weather  conditions.  The  speculative 
market  at  the  close,  however,  was  easier  in 
tone  than  on  preceding  day,  owing  to  showers 
having  improved  the  crop  prospects  in  some 
localities. 

The  outlook  for  the  wheat  crop  in  this  State 
is  little  more  favorable  at  this  writing  than  it 
was  at  date  of  former  review.  There  is  now 
no  doubt  that  the  California  wheat  yield  for 
1898  will  be  light,  but  just  how  light  will  de- 
pend on  how  timely  and  numerous  showers 
may  prove  during  this  month  and  the  early 
portion  of  May.  It  is  now  too  late  for  rain  to 
do  any  material  good  in  a  sufficient  area  to 
demonstrate  conclusively  that  the  crop  will 
be  below  the  normal.  With  no  improvement 
in  conditions,  however,  from  this  time  for- 
ward, there  is  every  probability  of  there  be- 
ing more  than  enough  for  home  requirements. 
Values  must,  therefore,  be  regulated  mainly 
by  prices  in  foreign  importing  markets,  less 
freight  rates  hence  and  incidental  expenses 
of  shipment.  Scarcity  of  wheat  weakens 
freights,  but  there  is  a  point  beyond  which 
ocean  freight  rates  are  not  apt  to  decline,  as 
ships  find  it  more  profitable,  as  a  rule,  to  lay 
up  than  to  accept,  say  less  than  17s  6d  on  iron 
carriers  to  Cork  for  orders,  usual  option.  Re- 
cent charters  are  reported  down  to  18s  9d, 
which  is  only  Is  3d— equivalent  to  about  30 
cents  per  ton— less  than  the  low  water  mark 
above  noted.  Even  should  there  be  no  sur- 
plus, which  is  wholly  improbable,  the  condi- 
tions affecting  values  would  not  be  changed 
very  materially,  as  wheat  from  adjoining 
States  and  Territories  is  bound  to  be  landed 
in  this  market  in  considerable  quantity.  This 
is  a  regular  occurrence  when  California's  crop 
proves  heavy,  and  certainly  would  not  fail  to 
be  the  case  with  local  conditions  more  favor- 
able than  ordinarily  for  the  disposal  of  outside 
wheat. 

California  Milling  Jl  52K@1  57V4 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  47%®l  50 

Oregon  Valley   1  47H@1  50 

Walla  Walla  Blue  Stem   1  47V4@1  55 

Walla  Walla  Club   1  42H@1  47/t 

CALL  BOARD  PRICKS. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No 
1  white  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week  were 
as  follows  for  the  options  named  : 

May,  1898,  delivery,  $1.46%@1.53%. 

December,  1898,  delivery,  $1.39^@1.44^. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of  Call 
Board,  May  wheat  sold  at  $1.52%@1.53% ; 
December,  1898,  $1.42@1.44%. 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows : 

1896-97.  1897-98. 

7sl0d@7slld 
17H@20s 
J1.47H@l-50 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of  stand- 
ard No.  1  California  in  Liverpool,  and  for  good 
to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

LOCAL  STOCKS  OF  GRAIN. 

Stocks  of  grain  in  Call  Board  warehouses  on 
March  1st  and  April  1st: 

Tons—  March  1st.  April  1st. 

Wheat   68,220  *57,413 

Barley   23,184  fl7,350 

Oats   3,054  2,745 

Corn   718  721 

♦Including  25,985  tons  at  Port  Costa,  and  28,941 
tons  at  Stockton. 

tlnoluding  9,435  tons  at  Port  Costa,  3,406  tons  at 
Stockton. 

Stocks  of  wheat  in  Call  Board  warehouses  on  1st 
Inst,  show  a  decrease  of  10,807  tons  for  month  of 
March.  A  year  ago  there  were  33,638  tons 
wheat  in  Call  Board  warehouses. 


Llv.  quotations   6sld@6s2Hd 

Freight  rates   15@16Ks 

Local  market   $1.30@1.35 


Flour. 

Values  show  little  quotable  improvement, 
and  it  is  the  exception  where,  in  fact,  ex- 
treme current  quotations  are  realized  in  a 
regular  way.  At  the  same  time,  the  market 
presents  a  generally  healthier  tone  than  it 
has  at  any  previous  date  since  the  beginning 
of  the  year.  Were  it  not  for  the  compara- 
tively stiff  prices  current  on  offal,  especially 
on  bran,  values  for  flour  would  to-day  be  un- 
doubtedly higher. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  83  25@3  40 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   3  50@3  80 

Country  grades,  extras   4  35@4  65 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  75@4  90 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   4  90@5  10 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   4  25@4  50 

Walla  Walla,  Bakers'  extra   4  25@4  50 

Barley. 

Firmness  has  continued  to  be  a  prominent 
feature  of  the  barley  market,  and  predictions 
are  numerous  that  higher  values  than  have 
been  current  thus  far  this  season  will  be 
established  before  next  harvest.  Although 
supplies  are  light,  both  here  and  in  the  inte- 
rior, a  vessel  was  cleared  for  London,  within 
the  week  under  review,  barley  constituting 
the  main  part  of  the  cargo.  This  grain  was 
secured,  of  course,  when  prices  were  low. 
Values  are  now  too  high  for  the  European 
market,  no  matter  how  low  freight  rates 
might  be  secured.  There  were  some  sharp 
advances  in  the  speculative  market,  with 
trading  active  and  demand  principally  for 
December  delivery,  which  calls  for  new  crop 
barley,  and,  being  the  most  remote,  is  given 
the  preference  by  the  majority  of  operators 
on  Call  Board.  On  May  contracts  deliveries 
can  be  made  in  less  than  thirty  days,  and  the 
larger  part  of  the  army  of  speculators,  espe- 
cially the  small  fry,  do  not  care  to  take 
chances  of  being  called  upon  to  receive  actual 
grain  in  100-ton  lots. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice  1  22V4@1  26% 

Feed,  fair  to  good  1  20  @1  22H 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice  1  Z7</,@1  32V4 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   —  @  — 

Chevalier,  No.  2   —  @  — 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No.  1 
feed  barley,  per  cental,  for  the  week  ranged 
as  follows  for  the  options  named : 

May,  1898,  delivery,  «1.19%@1.26. 

December,  1898,  delivery,  $1.18(31.25^. 

Wednesday  at  regular  noon  session  of  the 
Call  Board  'Mav,  1898,  feed  sold  at  $1.22(3 
1.25%;  Dec,  1898,  $1.22@1.25^. 

Oats. 

Values  for  both  feed  and  milling  descrip- 
tions have  been  again  advanced,  this  cereal 
moving  up  correspondingly  in  price  with  bar- 
ley. Receipts  of  oats  lately  have  been  of  fair 
magnitude,  but  reduced  offerings  of  other 
feed  cereals  have  increased  the  demand  for 
oats,  and  enabled  holders  to  effect  transfers 
at  a  substantial  improvement  on  prices  pre- 
vailing during  the  early  part  of  the  season. 
Trading  is  almost  wholly  in  White  and  Sur- 
prise. There  would  be  considerable  doing  in 
Grays,  if  they  were  offered  more  freely. 
Black  and  Red  oats  held  for  seed  are  not  re- 
ceiving much  attention. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed  1  35  @1  40 

White,  good  to  choice  1  30   @1  35 

White,  poor  to  fair  1  25  @1  30 

Gray,  common  to  choice  1  25  @1  32V4 

Milling  1  27(4®1  32K 

Surprise,  good  to  choice  1  35  @1  42yt 

Black  Russian    @  

Red    @  

Corn. 

The  tendency  of  prices  has  been  against 
buyers,  owing  to  stiff  figures  ruling  on  most 
other  cereals,  but  the  advance  in  obtainable 
rates  is  not  as  marked  as  on  barley.  Not 
much  corn  is  coming  forward  from  either  home 
points  or  the  East,  but  at  extreme  rates  now 
current  not  much  is  required  to  satisfy  the 
demand,  which  is  almost  wholly  local. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice  1  12tf@l  17^ 

Large  Yellow  1  10  @1  12% 

Small  Yellow  1  15  @1  17H 

Eastern  Yellow  1  07%®\  10 

Egyptian  White   —  @  — 

Popcorn,  shelled,  $  B>   —  @  — 

Rye. 

Although  the  market  is  not  quotably  lower 
than  last  noted,  it  is  better  suplied,  the  re- 
cent advance  drawing  out  some  fairly  liberal 
consignments. 

Good  to  choice,  new   1.15  @1  17V4 

Buckwheat. 
Market  continues  firm,  but  values  are  not 
well  defined,  owing  to  almost  total  absence  of 
offerings  and  no  recent  transfers  reported. 

Good  to  choice  1  75  @1  90 

Sllverskln   —  @  — 

Beans. 

Not  much  activity  observable,  still  there  is 
a  little  more  inquiry  reported  than  for  several 
weeks  preceding,and  in  consequence  a  slightly 
better  tone  to  the  market.  Quotable  values 
are  without  important  change.  Colored  beans, 
more  especially  Bayos,  are  still  being  held  at 
rather  high  levels  as  compared  with  prices  for 
white  varieties.  The  latter  are,  however,  re- 
ceiving the  most  attention.  Limas  are  ruling 
quiet  in  this  center,  most  of  the  shipments 
Eastward  being  from  points  of  production,  and 
the  quantity  required  for  local  consumption 
being  very  light. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  B>s   1  50  @1  60 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   1  50  @1  60 

Laoy  Washington   1  45  @1  55 

Butter,  small   1  45  @l  55 

Butter,  large   1  60  @1  75 

Pinks   2  35  @2  60 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   2  80  @2  90 

Reds   2  00   @2  25 

Red  Kidneys   2  00  @2  25 

Limas,  good  to  choice   2  15  @2  25 

Black-eye  Beans   2  35  @2  60 

Horse  Beans   1  20  @1  30 

Garbanzos,  large   2  75  @3  00 

Garbanzos.  small   1  60  ®1  75 

The  bean  market  on  the  Atlantic  side  of 
the  continent  is  thus  outlined  by  a  New  York 
authority,  according  to  recent  advices  by 
mail,  prices  quoted  being  per  60-pound  bushel : 

Scarcely  any  new  export  business  has  been 


accomplished  this  week,  but  some  stock  previously 
purchased  has  been  shipped.  In  the  present  un- 
settled condition  of  affairs  between  Spain  and  this 
country  shippers  are  not  inclined  to  send  goods  to 
the  West  Indies  except  under  the  most  positive 
orders,  and  to  houses  of  known  responsibility. 
The  absence  of  that  demand,  even  for  a  week  or 
two,  is  felt  here,  as  the  home  trade  for  some  rea- 
son keeps  very  dull.  Under  these  conditions  it 
has  been  difficult  to  prevent  weakness  in  Marrow. 
Some  receivers  have  held  out  confidently  for  $1.40 
for  fancy  marks  and  have  made  a  few  sales  at 
that,  but  others  have  accepted  $1.37%  for  equally 
as  good  stock,  and  one  or  two  lots  of  average  fine 
quality  went  at  $1.35.  Several  carlots  of  Canadian 
Medium  have  passed  through  here  in  bond,  mostly 
stock  that  was  sold  exporters  some  time  ago. 
Jobbing  trade  in  State  Medium  has  been  slack 
and  for  the  past  few  days  sellers  have  accepted 
$1.10  for  the  best.  Pea  are  more  plentiful  than 
Medium  and  have  declined  to  $1.05@1.07Vi  for 
choice,  the  outside  figure  now  extreme,  and  fairish 
lots  sold  at  $l@1.02tf.  Red  Kidney  still  pretty 
well  controlled,  and  while  the  demand  is  small  at 
present  there  is  a  steady  holding.  Only  a  few 
White  Kidney  here  and  feeling  rather  firm.'  Turtle 
Soup  have  had  a  little  more  inquiry  within  a  day 
or  two  and  close  firmer.  Yellow  Eye  have  de- 
clined under  a  very  limited  outlet.  Trade  in  Cali- 
fornia Lima  is  slow  and  our  outside  quotation  is 
now  reached  only  in  a  jobbing  way;  quotable  $1.45 
(511.50.   Green  peas  weaker  and  dull. 

Dried  Peas- 
Choice  are  still  salable  to  fair  advantage, 
both  for  Green  and  Niles,  but  to  find  custom 
for  defective  stock,  prices  must  be  materially 
shaded  in  favor  of  buyers. 

Green  Peas,  California  tl  90  @2  10 

Niles  Peas   l  60  @1  75 

Wool. 

The  local  market  continues  to  drag,  and  ad- 
vices from  the  East  report  trade  inactive  on 
the  Atlantic  side.  In  foreign  centers  there  is 
some  business  doing  and  prices  are  being  well 
sustained,  although  sales  do  not  aggregate  so 
heavily  as  a  month  or  two  ago.  Spring  wool 
is  coming  forward,  but  receipts  are  light  as 
compared  with  the  spring  of  1897.  When  new 
clip  is  in  sufficient  stock  to  admit  of  wholesale 
operations,  values  will  likely  be  established. 
In  the  meantime,  present  prospects  are  there 
will  be  little  more  than  a  waiting  market. 

SPRING. 

Oregon  Eastern,  choice  12  @14 

Oregon  Eastern,  fair  to  good  10  @11 

FALL. 

Northern,  free  11  @13 

Southern  Mountain   9  @12 

Hops. 

There  are  not  many  hops  now  offering  here, 
but  the  supply  is  more  than  ample  for  the 
immediate  demand,  which  is  exceedingly 
light.  There  are  few  being  shipped  in  any 
direction,  and  local  brewers  have  in  most  in- 
stances all  they  care  to  carry  at  present. 
While  quotations  remain  without  appreciable 
alteration,  top  figures  are  based  mainly  on 
the  views  cf  holders.  On  selling  pressure 
lower  prices  would  have  to  be  accepted. 
Good  to  choice,  1897  crop   12  @16 

Late  mail  advices  from  New  York  furnish 
the  following  review  of  the  hop  market: 

The  market  shows  increasing  weakness  as  a 
result  of  the  long  continued  dullness.  Some  hold- 
ers get  tired  of  carrying  stocks  and  enough  of 
them  offer  to  sell  at  a  lower  price  to  affect  the  en- 
tire line  of  values.  A  study  of  the  statistics 
shows  an  apparently  strong  position,  but  unless 
there  is  a  demand  for  the  moderate  supplies  the 
market  gets  no  support  and  settles  under  its  own 
weight.  This  is  about  the  condition  now.  So  far 
as  we  can  ascertain  there  are  not  much  over  20,000 
bales  of  hops  on  the  entire  Pacific  coast.  New 
York  State  has  been  drained  so  heavily  that  there 
are  fewer  hops  remaining  in  first  hands  than  has 
been  the  case  for  some  years.  Europe,  too,  is  very 
light  in  stocks,  and  the  holdings  of  dealers  in  this 
city  and  at  other  distributing  points  would  not  be 
considered  at  all  large  if  there  was  any  inquiry. 
Brewers  still  seem  inclined  to  hold  off.  An  occa- 
sional purchase  is  reported,  but  mostly  of  small 
lots  to  meet  some  special  requirements.  Some 
stock  is  still  going  abroad,  the  receipts  this  week 
including  about  450  bales  on  through  consignment 
from  the  Pacific  coast,  but  exporters  get  rather 
cautionary  advices,  the  English  markets  being 
about  as  dull  as  ours.  Prices  here  must  be  con- 
sidered largely  nominal  at  present.  We  have  re- 
duced quotations  slightly  to  more  nearly  repre- 
sent a  trading  basis.  Outside  of  choice  quality 
the  feeling  is  very  heavy. 

Hay  and  Straw. 

The  market  for  hay  has  ruled  in  favor  of 
sellers  since  last  review,  although  quiet  part 
of  the  time.  Quotations  for  Stable  hay  re- 
mained close  to  the  figures  last  quoted,  val- 
ues being  now  at  a  tolerably  high  range  and 
not  likely  to  go  much  above  present  levels,  as 
current  figures  will  attract  shipments  to  this 
market  from  points  outside  the  State.  Alfalfa 
and  all  cow  and  stock  hay  was  more  firmly 
held,  values  for  the  latter  lately  having  been 
low  as  compared  with  other  hay.  Straw  was 
in  only  moderate  receipt,  but  was  no  higher 
than  for  some  weeks  preceding. 

Wheat  19  00@23  00 

Wheat  and  Oat  17  00@22  00 

Oat  17  00@21  00 

Barley    @  

Clover    @   

Stock  Hay  11  50@12  50 

Alfalfa  11  00@13  00 

Compressed  18  00@23  00 

Straw,  ft  bale   40®  50 

Millstuffg. 

A  strong  market  prevailed  for  most  kinds. 
Such  changes  as  were  made  in  quotations 
were  all  to  higher  figures.  Firmness  was  es- 
pecially pronounced  on  Rolled  Barley  and 
Bran. 

Bran,  ft  ton  20  00®21  00 

Middlings  21  00@25  00 

Barley,  Rolled  26  50@27  00 

Cornmeal  24  00®=  

Cracked  Corn  25  00®  

Seeds. 

No  new  developments  to  record  in  the  mar- 
ket for  seeds  of  any  description.  Mustard 
seed  Is  now  offering  so  sparingly  that  it  is 
hardly  quotable  in  a  regular  way.  For  Flax- 
seed an  advance  is  being  asked.  Alfalfa  is 
receiving  very  little  attention  and  market 
lacks  strength.  Birdseed  ruled  quiet  at  for- 
mer range  of  values. 

Per  ctl. 

Mustard,  Yellow  2  75@3  00 

Mustaru,  Trieste  Seed  2  90@3  10 


Mustard,  Wild  Brown  2  00(5)2  25 

Flax  2  25@2  40 

Per  lb. 

Canary   2!4®2% 

Rape  2!4®2% 

Hemp  2%(m3!4 

Alfalfa,  Utah  5K@6 

Bags  and  Bagging. 
The  grain  bag  market  is  quiet,  and  presents 
a  weak  tone,  with  no  changes  to  record  in 
quotations.  To  effect  free  sales,  however, 
lower  prices  than  are  nominally  current 
would  have  to  be  accepted.  That  there  will 
be  much  purchasing  this  season  by  consumers 
before  harvesting  begins  is  not  probable. 
Wool  sacks  are  offering  at  former  figures,  and 
demand  for  them  is  not  active. 

Calcutta  Grain   bags,  buyer  July   —  @— 

Calcutta  Grain  bags,  22x36,  spot   by,®  5% 

State  Prison  bags,  per  100    5  30  @— 

Wool  sacks,  4  lb  30  ®— 

Wool  sacks,  3%  lb  27  @  

Gunnies  10  ®  

Bean  bags   4H@  4% 

Fruit  sacks,  cotton   5!4@  6% 

Hides,  Pelts  and  Tallow. 

The  hide  market  has  remained  fairly  steady 
since  last  review,  but  has  ruled  quiet.  Pelts 
brought  moderately  good  figures,  with  de- 
mand fair.  Tallow  found  custom  at  generally 
unchanged  values,  but  tendency  of  the  mar- 
ket was  to  more  ease. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed,  can 
be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all 
kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side 
brands  or  murrain,  are  not  always  readily 
placed  at  the  lower  quotations. 

Sound.  Culls. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs         — @10       —  @9 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs. .  — @  9  —  @8 
Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs...  — @  9  —  @  8 
Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs  — @  9  —  @8 
Light  Cow  Hides, under  50  lbs   — @  9       —  @  8 

Wet  Salted  Kip   —  @  9%    —  @  8H 

Wet  Salted  Veal   — @10       —  ®9 

Wet  Salted  Calf   — @10       —  @9 

Dry  Hides   —  ®16y,     13  @l3y, 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs.  .16@16H     —  @12 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs  18@20        16  @17 

Horse  Hides,  large  2  25@2  75 

Horse  Hides,  medium  2  00@2  25 

Horse  Hides,  small  25  @50 

Colts'  Hides  25  @50 

Pelts,  long  wool,  per  skin  90  @1  15 

Pelts,  medium,  per  skin  70  @90 

Pelts,  short  wool,  per  skin  40  @60 

Pelts,  shearling,  per  skin  15  @30 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer  25  @30 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium  —  @20 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter  —  @10 

Elk  Hides  10  @12 

Tallow,  good  quality   3  @  3V4 

Tallow,  No.  2   2  @  2% 

Goat  Skins,  perfect  30  @37V4 

Goat  Skins,  damaged  10  @20 

Kid  Skins   5  ©10 

Honey. 

A  ship  sailing  this  week  for  Hamburg  took 
316  cases.  Sellers  are  not  Dearly  so  numerous 
as  early  in  the  season,  and  are  inclined  to  be 
quite  exacting  at  present  in  the  matter  of 
prices.  Market  is  strong  for  both  comb  and 
extracted,  with  supplies  of  latter  light  and 
stocks  of  comb  showing  steady  decrease.  The 
firmness  is  based  mainly  on  the  poor  pros- 
pects for  coming  crop. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   5H@— 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   4%@  5% 

White  Comb,  1-11)  frames   8W@10 

Amber  Comb   6)4®  7yt 

Beeswax. 

Not  much  arriving.  Offerings  are,  as  a  rule, 
meeting  with  prompt  custom  at  full  current 
rates.  In  a  small  way,  higher  prices  are  be- 
ing realized  than  are  quotable. 

Fair  to  choioe,  *  lb  24  @27 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 

There  is  no  large  quantity  of  Beef  on  mar- 
ket, but  prevailing  stiff  prices  are  causing  re- 
tailers and  consumers  to  purchase  slowly  and 
to  take  hold  of  smaller  quantities  than  ordi- 
narily, when  values  are  more  reasonable. 
Mutton  is  slightly  lower,  but  stock  in  prime 
condition  is  not  very  plentiful  and  still  sells 
to  fair  advantage,  but  there  is  considerable 
arriving  which  is  poor,  and  this  description 
inclines  decidedly  in  favor  of  buyers.  Hogs 
were  arriving  about  as  freely  as  preceding 
week,  and  market  was  lower,  especially  for 
other  than  choice  to  select,  hard  grain-fed  of 
medium  size.  Such  as  came  forward  in  poor 
flesh  or  were  otherwise  undesirable  were 
slow  of  sale  at  inside  quotations. 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  $  lb   6K@  7 

Beef,  2d  quality   hy,®  6 

Beef,  3d  quality   4  @5 

Mutton— ewes,  8@8i4c;  wethers   8H@  9 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  medium   4  @  4% 

Hogs,  small   3  @  3% 

Hogs,  large  hard   3%@  4 

Hogs,  soft  and  feeders   2%@  3 

Hogs,  country  dressed   4Yt@  5 

Veal,  small,  *  lb   6  @  7% 

Veal,  large,  ft  lb   6tf@  7 

Lamb,  Yearling,  f»  lb   9  @— 

Lamb,  Spring,     lb   1C  ®— 

Poultry. 

Owing  to  increased  arrivals  of  Eastern 
poultry  the  market  for  home  product  was 
hardly  so  favorable  to  sellers  as  during  pre- 
vious week.  Young  fowls  of  desirable  size 
and  in  fine  flesh  sold,  however,  to  fully  as 
good  advantage  as  last  quoted.  Old  Hens  of 
ordinary  size  as  also  Old  Roosters  met  with  a 
weak  and  slow  market.  Large  and  fat  Old 
Chickens  brought  fair  figures.  Old  Ducks  and 
Geese  were  not  in  sufficiently  heavy  supply  to 
cumber  the  market  to  any  noteworthy  ex- 
tent. Turkeys  were  in  limited  request,  with 
inquiry  almost  wholly  for  Hens  or  fat  young 
Gobblers. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  ft  lb  12  @  15 

Turkeys,  live  hens,  f>  lb  12V4®  13 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers  10  @  11 

Hens,  Cal.,  ft  doz  3  00@4  50 

Roosters,  old  3  50@4  00 

Roosters,  young,  (full-grown)  7  50@8  50 

Fryers  6  60®7  00 

Broilers,  large  5  50®6  50 

Broilers,  small  3  00@4  50 

Ducks,  young,  ft  doz  6  00®8  00 

Ducks,  old  4  00®5  00 

Geese,  ft  pair  1  50®1  75 

Goslings,  ft  pair  2  25@2  50 

Pigeons,  Old,  ft  doz  1  25®— 

Pigeons  Young  1  75®  2  00 
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Butter. 

Market  is  a  little  easier  for  creamery,  or 
the  higher  priced  product,  but  remains  firm 
for  dairy  butter.  Offerings  are  largely 
creamery,  while  the  most  urgent  demand  is 
principally  for  dairy  product,  on  account  of  the 
latter  being  cheaper  and  at  present  is  about 
as  desirable  for  packing  as  the  more  expensive 
grades. 

Creamery  extras,  V  lb  19  ®~ 

Creamery  firsts  18^ffl— 

Creamery  seconds  17H@18 

Dairy  select   17V4@18 

Dairy  seconds  16  @17 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy  —  ®— 

Mixed  store  14  @I5 

Creamery  In  tubs  18  @20 

Pickled  roll  —  @— 

Dairy  In  tubs  —  @— 

Flrkln,  Cal.,  choice  to  select  18  @19 

Firkin,  common  to  fair  15  @17 

Cheese. 

There  is  a  healthy  tone  to  the  market,  with 
indications  that  prices  have  touched  bedrock 
for  the  season.  It  is  not  very  likely,  however, 
that  there  will  be  any  marked  advance  for 
some  weeks  to  come,  perhaps  not  more  than 
enough  tocover  the  loss  by  shrinkage  in  cheese 
being  carried. 

California  fancy  flat,  new   9tt@10 

California,  good  to  choice   9  @  9% 

California,  fair  to  good   8  @  8* 

California  Cheddar   9%@W>i 

California,  "Young  Americas"   9K@U>K 

Eggs. 

As  announced  last  week  would  be  the  case, 
Eastern  eggs  are  again  on  market,  several 
carloads  having  arrived  since  close  of  former 
review.  The  result  was  to  impart  an  easier 
tone,  and  while  quotable  values  were  without 
noteworthy  change,  buyers  in  many  instances 
obtained  concessions  in  their  favor  which  they 
could  not  have  secured  a  week  ago.  Values 
for  good  to  choice  eggs  are  not  likely  to  re- 
cede this  season  materially  below  present 
levels. 

California,  select,  large  white  and  fresh. .15  @— 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.. 14  @>14H 

California,  good  to  choice  store  13  @14 

California,  common  to  fair  store  —  @ — 

Oregon,  prime  —  @— 

Held  Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading.  13  @14 

Local  Cold  storage  eggs  —  @— 

Vegetables. 
Changes  in  quotations  were  not  numerous 
or  marked,  and  especially  was  it  the  exception 
where  prices  were  materially  lower  or  the 
market  more  favorable  to  buyers  than  prev- 
ious weeks.  Onions  were  in  reduced  stock 
and  more  firmly  held.  Asparagus,  Peas  and 
Rhubarb  are  the  principal  spring  vegetables 
now  arriving,  and  these  are  not  in  heavy 
supply  for  this  date. 

Asparagus,  No.  1  to  choice,  ¥  box   1  25®  1  75 

Asparagus,  common  to  fair,  ^  box   75®  1  00 

Beans,  String,  V  B>   — ®  — 

Beans,  Lima,  V  B>   — @  — 

Beans,  Refuge,  ¥■  B>   —  ®  — 

Beans,  Wax,  f  lb   — ®  — 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  fi  100    70<a  80 

Cauliflower,  *  doz.../.   50®  60 

Corn,  Green,  f,  sack   — @  — 

Corn,  Alameda,  f,  crate   — ®  — 

Cucumbers,  hot  house,  V  doz   50®  1  00 

Egg  Plant,  V  lb   10®  l-'W 

Garlic,  ¥  ft   4  @  5 

Mushrooms,  Buttons,     lb   20®  — 

Mushrooms,  Wild,  *  lb   10®  15 

Okra,  Dried,  *  lb   12*®  15 

Onions,  Yellow,  good  to  choice   2  25®  2  75 

Onions,  Yellow,  cut   1  50®  1  75 

Peas,  Sweet,  Garden,     ft   >W@  2 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  ¥  ft   25®  30 

Rhubarb,  *  box    50®  1  00 

Squash,  Summer.  ¥  lb   — @— 

Tomatoes,  Ki  box  or  crate    1  50®  2  00 

Potatoes. 

Market  showed  some  improvement,  not  iu 
the  matter  of  values,  but  in  the  movement, 
the  cheaper  grades  of  Burbank  Seedlings 
cleaning  up  better  than  for  some  weeks. 
Choice  to  select  have  been  steadily  favored 
with  prompt  custom  at  full  current  rates,  and 
this  condition  will  probably  continue  until 
the  end  of  the  season.  A  few  new  potatoes, 
mostly  volunteer  crop  and  under  choice,  are 
now  coming  forward. 

Early  Rose,  River,  <p  cental   60®  70 

Peerless,  River   — @  — 

Reds  River   50®  60 

Garnet  Chile,  Mission     — @  — 

Burbanks,  Salinas   75®  1  15 

Burbanks,  River.  ¥  sack   50®  65 

Burbanks,  Petaluma  and  Tomales,  ¥>  ctl  50®  65 

Burbanks,  Humboldt,  ^>  ctl   50®  75 

Burbanks,  Oregon.  $  cental   55®  90 

Garnet  Chile,  Oregon   — @  — 

New  Potatoes.  ¥  ft   1H®  2 

Sweet  River,  »  cental   — ffl  — 

Sweet  Merced   75@1  00 


The  Fruit  Market. 


Fresh  Fruits. 
Apples  are  still  on  market  in  quotable  quan- 
tity, including  good,  bad  and  indifferent,  and 
an  occasional  box  of  choice  to  select,  the  latter 
being  the  exception .  Ordinary  qualities  sell 
slowly  and  at  fully  as  low  figures  as  previ- 
ously quoted.  Some  choice  out  of  cold  storage 
are  held  at  J1.50  per  box,  but  this  figure  is 
not  obtainable  for  the  stock  in  question  in 
other  than  a  retail  way.  Fancy  Spilzenberg 
and  Yellow  Newton  Pippins,  or  equally  de- 
sirable variety,  are  salable  to  advantage  and 
would  command  about  $1.50  for  a  full-size  box, 
packed  in  four  tiers.  Strawberries  are  com- 
ing forward  in  increased  quantity,  but  there 
is  no  noteworthy  improvement  to  record  in 
the  quality.  Most  of  the  present  offerings 
are  entirely  too  green  to  be  palatable  to  the 
taste  or  even  pleasing  to  the  eye.  The 
Strawberries  arriving  are  mainly  from  Wat- 
sonville  and  Santa  Clara.  Values  are  lower 
than  last  quoted  and  market  is  weak  at  the 
decline. 

Apples,  fancy,  4-tier,  f»  box    1  25®  1  50 

Apples,  choice.  4-tier,  t>  box   75®  1  00 

Apples,  fair  to  good,  50-ft  box  '          50®  75 

Apples,  common  to  fair.  $  box   25®  50 

Strawberries,  ~$,  drawer,  as  to  quality. .     75®  1  50 
Dried  Fruits. 
Apricots  are  taking  the  lead  at  present  in 
point  of  attention  and  in  the  matter  of  stiff 
prices,  being  again  marked  up  fully  lc  per  It,. 


The  local  market  is  quite  excited  on  this 
variety,  owing  to  prospects  that  the  coming 
crop  Will  prove  light.  Outside  markets  have 
failed  so  far  to  respond  to  the  firmer  figures 
established  here,  but  will  doubtless  do  so  at 
an  early  date.  Supplies  throughout  the  State 
are  light,  estimated  not  to  exceed  fifty  car- 
loads of  prime  to  fancy.  Taking  trashy  stock 
into  consideration,  probably  seventy-five  cars 
could  be  mustered.  Peaches  are  being  rather 
firmly  held,  but  dealers  are  not  inclined  to 
purchase  at  extreme  figures,  and  consequently 
little  is  doing  in  them.  For  all  other  kinds  of 
cured  and  evaporated  fruits  the  market  is 
lifeless,  with  values  nominally  as  previously 
quoted.  Apples  are  in  light  stock,  but  they 
are  dragging  and  inclining  against  sellers. 
Supplies  are  principally  Prunes  of  the  medium 
sizes  and  these  remain  obtainable  at  the 
same  easy  figures  current  for  some  weeks 
past. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  In  sacks,  per  ft   6  @7 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   7tf®  8* 

Apricots,  Moorpark   8  ®10 

Apples,  In  boxes   6*®  6?.£ 

Figs,  fancy  pressed   8  @10 

Nectarines,  White   4%@  5 

Nectarines,  Red   4W®  5 

Peaches,  unpecled,  choice   4  @  4V4 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   5  @  5* 

Peaches,  peeled,  in  boxes   9  @12 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy .  7  ®— 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts   4tf®  6 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts         4  @5 

Pears,  peeled  and  sliced   —  @— 

Plums,  pitted  '.   4*@  5* 

Prunes,  in  sacks,  40— 50'8   43£@  5 

50— 60's   8  @  SH 

60— 70's   2tt®  2X 

70-80-s   2W@  2* 

80-90'S   2   @  2}< 

90— lOO's   1*4®  2 

Above  figures  are  on  basis  of  2^ffi2',4c  for  I 
sizes.  Prunes  in  boxes,  V4c  higher  for  25- to  boxes, 
%c  higher  for  50-ft  boxes. 

4  sizes  Santa  Claras  and  equal   2tt@— 

4  sizes  San  Joaquin  and  Northern  2ii(a— 

Prunes,  Silver   5  @  8 

COMMON  SDN-DRIED. 

Apricots,  ordinary   5  @6 

Apples,  sliced   4*®  5 

Apples,  quartered   — @ — 

Figs,  Black   2  ®  3* 

Figs,  White   3  ®  4 

Peaches,  unpeeled   314®  4 

Plums,  unpltted   1   @  1V4 

The  following  concerning  the  dried  fruit 
market,  in  the  East  is  from  a  New  York  re- 
port furnished  by  mail  of  late  date: 

Evaporated  apples  have  continued  in  moderate 
supply.  Both  jobbing  and  export  demand  has 
been  fairly  active  this  week  and  market  has  ruled 
steady.  Prime  have  sold  mainly  at  8^@8Xc, 
rarely  higher  for  a  high  grade,  and  choice  to  extra 
fancy  have  jobbed  moderately  in  range  of  83f@914c, 
rarely  i'V"  10c.  Grades  just  under  prime  have 
some  attention,  but  poorer  stock  not  wanted.  Sun- 
dried  are  held  with  more  or  less  confidence,  but 
demand  light  and  outside  figures  full.  Chops  firm 
though  not  exceeding  3H®3%  often  enough  to 
establish  a  higher  quotation.  Cores  ami  skins  dull 
and  easy.  Small  fruits  have  shown  no  material 
change.  Raspberries  offered  freely  from  the  inte- 
rior at  10c  or  less,  though  spot  jobbing  sales  still 
reported  at  I0K®llc;  scarcely  any  demand  for  sun- 
dried.  Cherries  in  few  hauds  and  generally  held 
higher  than  quoted.  Huckleberries  steady.  Black- 
berries receiving  a  fair  inquiry  and  held  with  a 
little  more  confidence.  California  fruit  has  met 
a  fairly  active  demand  and  tone  is  firm,  especially 
for  the  cheaper  grades.  Advices  from  the  Pacific 
coast  report  considerable  damage  by  recent  frosts. 

Apricots,  Cal.  Moorpark,  1897,  per  lb          8  @11 

Apricots,  Cal.  Royal.  1897,  per  lb  5V4®  8 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1897,  peeled,  per  lb  10  @16 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1897,  unpeeled,  per  lb          5  @  9 

Pears,  Cal.,  1897,  per  lb   5  ®10 

Prunes,  Cal.,  1897,  per  lb   3  ®  8 

Kalsins. 

There  is  no  improvement  to  record  in  this 
market,  either  as  regards  inquiry  or  prices 
obtainable.  Quotations  remain  the  same  as  a 
week  ago.  Outside  of  inferior  and  rain-dam- 
aged raisins,  stocks  are  not  so  heavy  but 
what  they  could  be  absorbed  by  a  moderate 
demand  during  the  balance  of  the  season. 

F.  O.  B.   FRESNO  DELIVERY. 

Imperial  Clusters,  per  box   —  @  — 

Dehesa  Clusters,  per  box   —  @  — 

Fancy  Clusters,  per  box   —  @  — 

Boxes,  London  layers,  20-ft  box   1  00®  1  10 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 

Loose  Muscatel,  4-crown,  Tj»  ft  3H@— 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown  2*(rf3 

Loose  Muscatel,  2-crown  lK@l?i 

Sultanas  3H@3H 

Seedless  Muscatel  1^®2 

Dried  Grapes  1  ®l'/4 

Citrus  Fruits. 

Orange  market  was  fully  as  low  as  preced- 
ing week,  with  stocks  not  quite  so  heavy,  per- 
haps, as  immediately  prior  to  last  review,  but 
more  than  required  by  the  demand.  Supplies 
ran  largely  to  common  and  medium  qualities, 
and  this  tended  to  keep  prices  at  a  low  range. 
Lemons  were  plentiful  and  cheap,  but  with 
this  fruit,  like  oranges,  common  qualities 
were  in  more  liberal  supply  than  choice  to  se- 
lect. Limes  were  plentiful,  as  compared  with 
the  demand,  and  quotations  were  slightly  re- 
duced. 

Oranges— Navel  H  box   1  00®  2  25 

St.  Michaels   1  00®  1  50 

Seedlings   50®  l  00 

Lemons— Cal.,  select,  fi  box   1  50®  1  75 

Cal.,  good  to  choice   1  00®  1  25 

Cal.,  common  to  good   50®  1  00 

Limes— Mexican,  #  box   4  00®  4  50 

Cal.,  small  box   50®  1  00 

Nuts. 

Almond  market  is  firm  and  tending  higher, 
as  coming  crop  will  be  insignificant  and 
stocks  now  remaining  in  the  State  are  esti- 
mated not  to  exceed  five  carloads.  Walnuts 
of  choice  quality  are  being  very  steadily  held, 
but  there  are  some  inferior  nuts  which  are 
obtainable  at  almost  any  price.  Peanut  mar- 
ket is  quiet  but  steady,  with  offerings  quiet. 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell   8  ®  9 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   6  ®  8 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   4  ®  414 

Walnuts  White,  paper  shell   6  @7 

Walnuts  White,  soft  shell   6  @7 

Walnuts  White,  Cal.,  standard   414®  514 

Chestnuts,  Cal.  Italian   8  @  9 

Peanuts,  Cal.,  fair  to  prime   3Ji@  4*4 

Peanuts,  Eastern  hand-picked   5  ®  6 

Pine  Nuts   7  ®  8 


DISSTON'S 


r  . 


IP 

W^lW..,,.,  !.«.,,.  .„,„.,  ,,.0*.*J 


SSeiul  for  Pamphlet.  "The  Saw,  How  to  Choose  It,  and  How 
to  Keep  It  in  Order,"  .Hailed  Free. 


IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  to  buy  a  saw 
1    with  Disston's  name  on  It.  It 

will  hold  the  set  longer  and  do  more 
work  without  filing  than  other  saws, 
thereby  saving  In  labor  and  cost  of 
files.  They  are  made  of  the  best  cru- 
cible cast  steel  and  fully  warranted. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 

HENRY  DISSTOK  &  SONS,  Inc. 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 


MARSH  STEAM  PUMP. 

BOILER  FEEDERS, 
TANK  and  VACUUM  F»UMF»S 

FOK  ALL  PURPOSES. 

Station  and  Sinking  Pumps  for  Mines, 

(AIR  OR  STEAM). 
MOST  SIMPLE,  DURABLE  AND  ECONOMICAL  PUMP  MADE. 

Extras  for  all  our  Pumps  carried  in  stock. 
Genuine  Docl«e  W oocl  Split  Pulleys. 


Slmonds  S«\a/s. 

Leather  Belting;.    Hublier  Belting.    Grant  Corundum  and  Detroit  Emery  Wheels. 


ONLY  THE  BEST. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


SIM0ND5  SAW  CO., 


31  Main  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co., 

PATENT  SOLICITORS, 

330  MARKET  STREET,     =     SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Inventors  on  the  Pacitlc  Coast  will  And  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old  experienced 
first-class  agency.  Wc  have  able  and  trustworthy  associates  and  agents  in  Washington  and  the  capi- 
tal cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
brary, and  record  of  original  cases  in  our  ofllce,  we  have  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can 
be  offered  home  inventors  by  other  agencies.  The  information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful 
practice  before  the  Ofllce,  and  the  frequent  examination  of  patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  patentability  of  inventions  brought  before  us,  enables  us  to  give  advice  which  will 
save  inventors  the  expense  of  applying  for  patents  upon  inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  and 
advice  sent  free  on  receipt  of  postage.  Address  DEWEY,  STKONQ  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents,  330  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


Produce  Receipts. 
Receipts  and  exports  of  leadingxereals  and 
other  California  products  for  the  past  week 
and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  compared  with 
corresponding  lime  the  previous  year,  are  as 
follows: 


Since  Same  Time 
■Inly  l.  '97.  Last  year. 


Since  \Same  Time 
'July  7,  '97.;  Last  Year. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Flour,  K-sks  131,121 

Wheat,  ells  190,391 

Barley,  ctls   41,803 

Oats,  ctls   11,890 

Corn,  ctls   3.850 

Rye,  ctls   400 

Beans,  sks   2.208 

Potatoes,  sks   17,446 

Onions,  sks   642 

Hay,  tons   1757 

Wool,  bales   1.742 

Hops,  bales   12 


FOR  THE  WEEK 

Flour,  If-sks 
Wheat,  ctls. 
Barley,  ctls 
Oats,  ctls 
Corn,  ctls 
Beans,  sks 
Hay,  bales 

Wool,  tbs  

Hops,  fbs   1 

Honey,  cases  

Potatoes,  pkgs 


Prices  quoted  in  this  review  are  intended, 
unless  otherwise  specified,  to  represent  whole- 
sale values,  obtainable  on  offerings  from  the 
producer,  and  on  round  lots  delivered  at  San 
Krancisco.  The  reviews  of  the  markets  are 
for  the  week  ending  Wednesday  noon,  while 
quotations  are  based  on  vaiues  current  on 
above  dates.  It  is  the  aim  of  The  Pacific 
Rural  Press  to  have  its  quotations  represent 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  existing  values.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  at 
times,  owing  to  the  superior  merit  of  offer- 
ings, undue  competition  between  buyers,  or 
other  reasons,  higher  figures  are  realized  than 
are  justified  as  quotations.  On  the  other 
hand,  produce  of  decidedly  inferior  quality  is 
apt  to  be  sold  at  less  than  lowest  figures. 


For  Planting  Season  of  1898 

We  offer  for  sale  a  choice  lot  of 

Budded  Orange  and 
Lemon  Trees, 

One  and  two-year  buds  of  the  leading  varieties,  on 
sour  or  sweet  stock. 

Prices  to  Suit  the  Times. 

SEEDLING  ORANGjE  TREES  at  your  own  price. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

Oroville  Citrus  Association, 

Oroville,  Butte  Co.,  Cnl. 


California   Dried   Fruit   at  New 
York. 


New  York,  April  6— California  dried  fruits- 
Apples  steady  and  other  fruits  quiet  ;  evaporated  j 
apples,  common,  5@7Hc  ~$  fb. ;  prime  wire  tray,  ' 
8^c;  wood  dried  prime,  8K(o,8^c;  choice,  SHCru 
83£c;  fancy,  9<39y2c.    Prunes,  >K<$7%0  per  pound. 
Apricots,   Royal.  5K(n."c;    Moorpark,  8H@10^c.  ■ 
Peaches,  unpeeled,  5@9c;  peeled,  ll<s  16c. 


For  Sale.— A  Ditching  Machine. 

Cuts  any  width  from  4  to  15  feet,  and  6  or  7  feet 
deep.  Can  maki  600  feet  a  day  in  reclaimed  marsh 
land,  cuttings  feet  wido  and  7  feet  deeo;  and  over 
300  feet  In  upland  in  hard  yellow  clay.  Can  be 
worked  in  any  ground  that  a  horse  can  travel 
over.  Machine  can  also  do  the  work  of  an  ordi- 
nary steam  shovel.  Address  JOHN  W.  FERRIS, 
320  Sansome  St.,  S.  F. 


10  Ever- Blooming,  Field-Grown  Roses  for  Si. 

Eight  thousand  Roses.  field-grown,  two-year-old 
plants,  have  to  be  closel  out.  TheBe  consist  of  the 
Dest  ever-bloomlne  varieties,  and  will  be  so'd  at  10 
plauts  for  One  Dollar,  sent  by  express  or  delivered 
in  the  city  of  San  Franei'co.  The9e  Roses  are  in 
first-class  condition  and  are  bound  to  give  satisfac- 
tion. No  order  filled  for  less  than  One  Dollar.  I 
name  a  few  varieties,  as  space  does  not  permit  of 
the  naming  of  the  whole  list:  Aurora,  Archduchess 
Marie  Iinniaculata.  Bon  Sellne.  Bougere.  Beauty  of 
Stapleford.  Oath.  Mennet.  Cheshunt  Hybrid.  La 
France.  Celine  Forrester.  Canieons.  Capt.  Christy, 
C.  Kiza  dn  Pare.  Cecil  Brunner,  Duchessde  Brabant. 
Duchess  of  Albany.  Dr.  Pasteur,  Etoile  de  Lyon, 
Eliza  Sauvage.  Franclsca  Kruger.  Gen.  Dubois, 
Furstln  Blsmark.  (ien.  de  Tartar.  Jean  Ducher,  La 
Marque,  Mad.  Cochet.  Desire,  Falcot.  Hoste.  Lam- 
bard.  Schwaller.  M.  v.  Houtte.  Malmaleon.  Sunset, 
Queen.  Papa  Goutier.  Rainbow,  and  a  good  many 
other  varieties.  F.  LUDEMANN.  Pacific  Nursery, 
Baker  aud  Lombard  Sts..Sau  Francisco,  Cal. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 


General  Commission  Merchants,  4» 

SIO  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  8.  F. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

KT Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 

Interest. 


NOTICE. 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Stockholders  of  the 
GRANGERS'  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION,  a  cor- 
poration, for  the  election  of  a  Board  of  Direotors, 
and  for  the  transaction  of  such  other  business  as 
may  properly  come  before  it,  will  be  held  at  No. 
108  Davis  St.,  San  Francisco,  at  10  o'clock  A.  M., 
Wednesday,  the  13th  day  of  April,  1898. 

CHARLES  WOOL),  I.  C.  STEELE, 

Secretary.  President. 

LEE  D.  CRAIG, 
Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

Bet.  California  and  Pine,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


April  9,  1898. 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

From  Stockton. 


Stockton,  April  4th,  1898. 

To  the  Editor:— Stockton  Grange 
has  been  holding  very  interesting  meet- 
ings lately  and  the  discussions  have 
taken  wide  range ;  among  them  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has 
held  the  attention  of  the  members,  cul- 
minating in  the  following  resolutions  : 

Whereas,  By  recent  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  the  powers 
that  were  supposed  to  exist  in  the  act  creat- 
ing the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and 
defining  its  duties  were  declared  unconstitu- 
tional, thus  leaving  the  Commission  powerless 
to  act  as  the  people  desired  and  Congress  in- 
tended by  the  passage  of  the  act  creating  it, 
therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  By  Stockton  Grange  No.  70,  P.  of 
H  ,  that  it  is  in  favor  of  the  passage  of  Senate 
bill  No.  3354,  introduced  by  Senator  Cullom  of 
Illinois,  to  so  amend  the  laws  governing  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  that  the 
Commission  will  have  the  power  that  we 
always  supposed  it  had,  and  should  have,  to 
regulate  the  rates  charged  by  the  railroads 
upon  the  commerce  of  this  country; 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be 
sent  to  the  Senators  and  representatives  of 
the  State  of  California,  and  to  the  membsrs 
of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  of  the  United  States  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  at  Washington, 
D.  C.  Also  that  a  copy  be  sent  the  press  of 
Stockton  and  to  the  Rural  Press  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.    Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)  J.  L.  Beecher,  Comm'r. 

In  the  matter  of  its  weekly  meetings 
Stockton  Grange  has  taken  a  new  de- 
parture. The  second  Saturday  in  the 
month  will,  until  further  notice,  be  an 
outing  day  with  us,  as  the  Grange  ses- 
sion will  be  held  on  that  day  at  the 
homes  of  different  members.  March 
12th  we  met  at  Bro.  J.  L.  Beecher's 
and  had  one  of  the  best  meetings  held 
this  year.  Next  Saturday,  April  9th, 
we  will  met  at  Bro.  Harelson's,  and 
hope  to  meet  there  many  of  the  ex- 
members  of  the  Order,  as  the  after- 
noon will  be  open  to  friends. 

N.  T.  Root,  Sec'y. 

Grange  Organized  at  Napa. 

The  Napa  Register  reports  the  organ- 
ization of  a  Grange  at  that  place, 
officered  as  follows:  Master,  A.  D.  But- 
ler; Overseer,  D.  J.  Brown;  Lecturer, 
J.  S.  Taylor;  Steward,  H.  R.  Borrette; 
Assistant  Steward,  John  McCollum; 
Chaplain,  H.  N.  Fossett;  Treasurer, 
C.  H.  Anderson;  Secretary,  R.  A. 
Brownlee;  Gate  Keeper,  G.  W.  Hill; 
Pomona,  Mrs.  Borrette;  Flora,  Mrs.  H. 
Swift;  Ceres,  Mrs.  McCollum;  Lady 
Assistant  Steward,  Miss  Beatrice  Ben- 
son. Worthy  Master  Greer  of  Sacra- 
mento and  District  Deputy  Winans  of 
Petaluma  were  the  organizing  officers. 


Working  Out  the  Details. 

Once  in  awhile  the  Tribune  receives  a 
letter  describing  briefly  some  proposed 
invention,  and  winding  up  with  some 
such  phrase  as  this:  "I  only  throw 
out  the  crude  idea  now;  but  I  think  it 
would  be  easy  to  workout  the  details." 
Sometimes  the  writer  intends  to  con- 
duct the  latter  part  of  the  proceedings 
himself;  sometimes  he  wants  a  manu- 
facturer to  undertake  the  task.  But 
in  either  case,  he  considers  the  "  work- 
ing out  of  the  details  "  a  trifling  matter, 
and  usually  believes  that  the  main  part 
of  the  work  has  already  been  done  in 
conceiving  "  the  crude  idea." 

This  is  a  very  common,  but  really  a 
serious,  error.  A  great  many  things 
which  look  all  right,  while  still  existing 
only  in  the  mind  of  the  inventor,  develop 
some  unforeseen  defect  as  soon  as  they 
are  put  to  a  practical  test.  Long  be- 
fore Edison's  day,  for  instance,  other 
men  had  the  "  crude  idea  "  that  light 
could  be  produced  by  heating  to  incan- 
descence a  filament  of  some  substance 
by  sending  a  current  of  electricity 
through  it.  In  fact,  they  knew  it.  But 
none  of  them  produced  a  successful 
lamp.  And  it  took  Edison  five  or  ten 
years,  and  cost  him  many  thousands  of 
dollars,  to  "work  out  the  details." 
He  found  that  platinum  was  unavailable 
for  a  filament,  and  that  carbon  was 
better.  He  sent  men  all  over  the  world, 
to  the  jungles  of  India  and  to  the  forests 
of  the  Amazon,  to  get  different  kinds 
of  vegetable  fiber  with  which  to  ex- 
periment, so  that  he  might  find  the 


best.  Then  he  discovered  that  a  better 
vacuum  was  needed,  instead  of  the 
bulbs,  than  could  be  secured  with 
ordinary  air  pumps,  and  so  he  went  to 
work  to  invent  an  improved  air  pump 
of  his  own.  Besides  these  other  im- 
portant details,  there  was  this  essential 
problem  requiring  attention:  How 
could  he  persuade  just  the  right  amount 
of  electricity  to  leave  the  main  wire 
and  go  into  each  lamp.  Too  little  would 
leave  the  lamp  dim.  Too  much  would 
burn  it  out  instantly.  Some  of  the  most 
famous  electricians  in  the  world  said  j 
that  the  thing  could  not  be  done. 
Edison  did  it,  though;  and  if  he  had  not 
achieved  this  success,  his  lamp  would 
not  have  worked.  A  dozen  other  such 
instances,  in  the  career  of  Edison 
alone,  could  be  cited.  There  is  one, 
taken  from  the  life  of  Sir  Henry  Besse- 
mer, of  England,  who  died  a  few  weeks 
ago,  having  conferred  more  benefit  on 
the  civilized  world  than  any  other  in- 
ventor of  the  present  century,  and 
having  derived  over  $5,000,000  from  his 
patents. 

Forty- five  years  ago  steel  cost  $250 
or  $800  a  ton.  Now  it  can  be  had  for 
$20  or  $25.  The  reduction  in  price  is 
partly  the  result  of  the  use  of  machin- 
ery in  the  operations  of  manufacture, 
and  of  the  cheaper  transportion  of  ore. 
But  the  chief  factor  in  the  change  is 
the  invention  of  Bessemer's  process  of 
making  steel.  Pig  iron  contains  too 
much  carbon.  Sir  Henry  melted  it  in 
a  huge  egg-shaped  flask,  called  a  "  con- 
verter," forced  powerful  air  jets  into 
the  bottom  of  the  latter,  and  thus 
burned  out  the  impurities.  But  his 
invention  was  not  complete  when  he 
made  it  public  in  1856.  He  experienced 
great  disappointment,  suffered  vigor- 
ous criticism  and  denunciation  as  an 
imposter,  spent  $50,000  or  $100,000  in 
addition  to  his  first  outlay,  sent  all  over 
the  world  for  samples  of  ore  and  pig 
iron,  and  conducted  elaborate  chemical 
experiments  before  he  learned  how  to 
overcome  three  difficulties  that  he  had 
not  foreseen  at  first.  Nearly  four 
years  were  consumed  in  this  task.  And 
if  he  had  been  a  man  of  less  patience, 


Can't  Help  Bt. 

Page  Fence  mu»t  be  made  of  superior  material  if 
the  coll  in  <  lie  wire  is  to  contmue,  year  after  year, 
to  •Rive  and  take."  More  elasticity  always  means 
greater  tensile  Strength. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  PENCE  CO..  Adrian.  Mich. 
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thoroughness  and  energy,  he  would 
have  failed. 

We  cannot  all  be  Edisons  and  Besse- 
mers.  Only  a  few  inventors  have  the 
ready  money  to  expend  as  these  two 
men  did.  But  they  both  began  life  as 
poor  boys.  They  made  their  own 
fortunes.  And  they  did  so  even  more 
by  "  working  out  the  details  "  them- 
selves than  they  did  by  their  "  crude 
ideas." 

The  Review  thinks  that  in  case  war 
is  declared  between  the  United  States 
and  Spain  it  is  probable  that  the  elec- 
trical fraternity  will  play  a  very  im- 
portant part  in  whatever  actions  may 
ensue.  The  setting  and  operation  of 
submarine  and  subterranean  mines  in- 
volve considerable  technical  and  engi- 
neering skill  and  a  knowledge  of  elec- 
trical engineering.  The  American 
Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers  num- 


bers among  its  membership  many 
expert  electricians  who  would  undoubt- 
edly volunteer  their  services  to  the 
Government  for  such  work.  A  number 
of  electricians  have  already  enlisted  as 
privates  in  the  two  new  artillery  regi- 
ments recently  created,  and  it  is 
undoubtedly  a  fact  that  when  the  real 
need  of  the  services  of  trained  electri- 
cians is  made  apparent  it  will  be  at 
once  met  by  volunteers. 

The  wings  of  birds  are  not  only  to 
aid  locomotion  in  the  air,  but  also  on 
the  ground  and  water.  One  bird  even 
has  claws  in  the  "elbows"  of  its 
wings  to  aid  it  in  climbing  trees.  The 
clothing  is  a  modification  of  the  skin, 
just  as  hair  and  nails  are,  and  some- 
times it  closely  resembles  hair. 

For  Coughs,  Asthma  and  Throat  Dis- 
orders "Brown's  Bronchial  Troches'''  are  an 
effectual  remedy.    Sold  only  in  boxes. 


Send  for 
Catalogue. 
Mailed  Free 


We  Have 
the  GrBM  with 
Graphite 
Boxes. 
Never  reiiuire 
Oiling. 


Our  Galvanized  GEM  Steel  Wind  Mills,  with  ball- 
bearing turn  tables  and  divided  boxes,  have  no 
equal  in  design  and  construction  and  are  warranted 
to  be  the  best  wind  motors  in  the  world.  Money  re- 
funded if  they  are  not  satisfactory  and  strictly  as 
represented.  We  carry  the  largest  stock  of  Pumps, 
Gasoline  Engines,  Tanks.  Horse  Powers.  Hose. 
Pipe  Fittings,  Pipe.  Brass  Goods,  etc.  Our  line  of 
Pumps  embraces  Pumps  for  Hand  and  Wind  Mill, 
Pumps  for  Gasoline  or  Steam  Engines,  Spraying 
Pumps,  Triple  Pumps,  Centrifugal  Pumps.  Rotary 
Pumps.  Wine  Pumps.  Road  Pumps,  and  for  all 
depths  wells,  etc.  Send  for  Catalogue.  Mailed  Free. 

W00DIN  &  LITTLE, 

313-314  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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The  above  are  our  GREEN  LIST  Wagous.  As  we 
are  overstocked  on  these  sizes  we  can  offer  bar- 
gain prices  without  regard  to  our  cost. 

HOOKER    efc    CO  , 

1«  and  IX  Drumm  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


COMMENDATIONS  BY  THE  PRESS. 

The  work  will  be  of  inestimable  assistance  to  those  who  are  interested  in  vegetable  growing  in 
California,  not  only  on  a  large  scale,  but  to  the  large  number  who  cultivate  these  products  for  their 
own  consumption.— A'o/'  Francisco  Call. 

We  take  no  risk  in  advising  every  Californlan  who  has  a  garden  spot  to  procure  a  copy. — San 

Fra n Cisco  Ch ronicle. 

Not  only  interesting  but  valuable  to  every  one  in  this  State  who  cultivates  ever  so  small  a  lot 
of  ground.  The  author  is  eminently  qualified  for  the  work  which  he  has  just  completed.— Han  Francisco 

Bulletin. 

For  many  years  there  has  been  an  inquiry  for  a  work  on  vegetable  growing  in  California,  and  in 
this  book  the  demand  has  been  adequately  met.— California  Fruit  Cromer. 

It  is  certain  to  be  of  valuable  assistance  to  the  practical  farmer.— Oakland  Enquirer. 

It  is  really  almost  invaluable,  we  should  judge,  to  those  who  desire  to  be  informed  upon  every 
essential  point  connected  with  vegetable  growiDg  in  the  various  soils  and  climates  of  this  State.— 
Sacramento  Bee. 

It  is  an  exhaustive  exposition  of  the  cultivation  of  vegetables  in  this  State.  There  is  a  fund  of 
information  in  it  which  is  invaluable  and  indispensable  for  the  man  who  would  make  a  success  of 
vegetable  growing  —  Alameda  Kncinal. 

This  treatise  will  be  conceded  to  be  an  authority  upon  the  subject  of  California  vegetables.  It 
ought  to  have  a  very  wide  circulation.—  Woodland  Democrat. 
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For  all  soils,  all  work 
Crushes,  cuts,  lifts,  pulverizes,  turns,  levels 
the  soil  in  one  operation. 
Cast  steel  and  wrougnt  iron— practically  indestructible, 
Cheapest  riding  harrow  on  earth.    $8.00  and  up. 

IUns.  SfW  If  the  agent  in  your  section  has  not  called  on  you,  or  if  there  is  no  ageui  !  aere,  euuiniunicate 
pamphlet        direct  with  me.  Note  the'.  1  deliver  on  cars  in  BA.fi  I'UANIUSCO  and  CHICAGO, 
mailed  free. 
Mention  this  paper. 


DUANE  H.  NASH,  Sole  M'f'r., 


Mllllngton,  New  Jersey, 
and  30  So.  C;»«ial  St.,  Chicago 
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THE  BEST  MANUFACTURING  CO.'S 

New    Steam  Harvester, 

AWARDED  FIRST  PREMIUM  AT  CALIFORNIA  STATE  FAIR. 


THEY  WILL  HARVEST,  ON  AN  AVERAGE,  1,000  SACKS  OF  GRAIN,  OR  65  TO  70  ACRES,  CUT,  THRESHED,  RECLEANED,  AND  PUT  IN  SACKS  IN  ONE 

DAY,  AND  AT  A  COST  NOT  TO  EXCEED  FIFTY  CENTS  PER  ACRE,  ACTUAL  OUTLAY  OF  CASH. 

We  guarantee  these  Harvesters  to  do  what  we  claim  when  intelligently  and  energetically  operated.  EVERY  ONE  A  SUCCESS,  not  one  having 
been  returned.  The  achievements  of  our  Steam  Harvester  on  the  soft  sediment  lands  of  the  San  Joaquin  river,  Roberts  island,  as  well  as  on  the  tule  lands 
of  the  Sacramento  valley,  puts  them  far  in  advance  of  any  combined  harvester  ever  made. 

Dimensions  as  follows:    Width'of  Separator,  54  in.;  Cylinder,  37  in.;  Header,  25  Feet  Cut. 


Send  for  Descriptive  Circular. 


THE  BEST  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  San  Leandro,  Cal. 


P  &  B  Ready  Roofing. 

Waterproof  and  not  attacked  by  fumes  or  gases. 

GRADE,  THE  BEST. 

P  &  B  Building  Paper. 

The  most  perfect  insulator  known.|  flndispensable  for  Creameries, 

JPSulphur^Houses,  etc.     Send  for  circulars.  ^:v; 

PARAFFINED  PAINT  CO.,;San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Bean  Spray  Pump. 

OLD  RELIABLE. 


YET  INE1A/, 

As  They  are  ALWAYS  UP  TO  DATE. 

Every  part  of  the  pump  (including  the  recep- 
tacle) that  comes  in  contact  with  the  washes 
used,  is  coated  with  a  compound  that  is  not  sol- 
>.  uble  in  any  of  the  spray  material.  This,  with 
our  non-corrosive  valves,  plunger  packing  and 
pumping  cylinder,  makes  a  pump  that  will  last 
as  long  as  the  man  will  who  buys  it. 

SEND   FOR  CATALOGUES. 

Bean  Spray  Pump  Co., 

LOS    (JATOS,    Cf\  Li 


TRADE  MARK 


sr^mplEMENTS 

The  largest  complete  line  or  farm  machinery  manufactured 
by  any  single  concern  In  the  world;  embraces: 
Osborne  Columbia  Mowers,  (1  and  2 -horse  > 
Columbia  Inclined  Corn  Harvester  and  Binder,        All -Steel  Tedders 
Columbia  Grain  Harvester  and  Binder,     All -Steel  Self  Dump  Rakes,  ' 
Columbia  Reaper,        Mo.  8  Reaper,         All -Steel Hand  Dump  Rakes, 
Flexible  and  Revcrslole  Disc  Harrows,      Combination  Harrows, 
Adjustable  Peg-Tooth  Harrows,  Rival  Disc  Harrows, 

Sulky  Spring-  Tooth  Harrows,  Spring-  Tooth  Harrows, 

Horse  Hoc  Cultivators,  etc.  ,  .     .   ^  ,, 

*  Every  machine  is  fully  tcarranted  and  Is  the 

best  of  its  class  that  can  be  produced  WHO  good  material,  com- 
plete equipment,  superior  skill  and  long  experience. 

THE  GUT  HERE  SHOWN  is  that  of  our 

u  vi    >       OSBORNE  COLUMBIA  MOWER, 

which  Is  the  accumulated  excellence  of  an  experience  of 
ears.    Leading  features— solid  main  frame  cast  la  one 
piece,  light,  strong,  can't  warp  or  bend  under 
any  strain;  wheels  wide  ajiart — straddle  the 
swath,  give  perfect  traction  and  easy  draft, 
and  allow  use  of  long  pitman.  Wide-faced 
gears— M  securely  boxed  away  from  dust  and 
dirt.    I'otrerful  foot  lift,  raises  bar  over  all  ordi- 
nary obstacles.    Highest  and  lowest  tilt  of  guards. 

side  draft.   Famous  under  hitch  draft  attachment  no 

weigntou  horses'  necks,  one-horse  COLl  MB1A  cutsS,  Sjji  and  *  ft. 

D.  M.  OSBORNE  &  CO.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


SEE  OUR 

local  agent 
before  you 
buy.... 

liook  on  Farm 
and  House  FREE 
Look 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO.,  Patent  Solicitors,  330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


The  Jones  Chain  Mower. 

UNLIKE  GEARED  MOWERS 

I  HAS 

NO  NOISE!      £  NO  VIBRATION! 

NO  *7r  ST  POWER  ! 
NO  COG  W  '£>  cLS  TO  WEAR  OUT! 
M^c^.i  NO  BACKINt*  JP  TO  START   IN  THE 

GRASS. 

THE  JONES  ALL  STEEL  HAY  RAKE       THE  <  >  \  I  -  . .  y  <  H  -  I  \  I :  I  I   HAY  RAKE  MADE. 

H.  C.  SHAW  PLOW  WOF^S,  Stockton,  Cal. 


ANTHRAX  and  BLACK  LEG 


PRE! KNTED  BV 


Pasteur  "Vaccines." 

Write  for  particulars,  prices,  and  testimonials  of  thousands  of  American  stockmen  who  have  suc- 
cessfully used  these  remedies  during  the  last  three  years. 

PASTEUR  VACCINE  CO.,  54  Fifth  Mv/c,  Chicago. 
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Office.  330  Market  Street. 


A  Disease  of  the  Olive. 


Another  illustration  of  the  progress  which  science 
is  making  in  detecting  the  subtle  causes  of  plant  dis- 
ease is  conveyed  by  the  publication  which  we  make 
in  this  issue  concerning  the  outcropping  of  a  disease 
of  the  olive  in  Merced  county.  The  interesting  sketch 
of  the  disease  given  by  Mr.  Bioletti  shows  that  it  is 
not  a  new  disease,  but  it  is  practically  new  to  our 
State,  and  this  early  demonstration  of  its  presence 
will  place  in  the  possession  of  our  olive  growers  that 


with  the  text  of  Mr.  Bioletti's  bulletin,  which  is  given 
on  page  244,  should  enable  the  olive  grower  to  detect 
the  presence  of  the  disease  should  it  appear  on  his 
trees.  Care  should,  however,  be  taken  not  to  be 
alarmed  by  certain  knotty  excrescences  which  are 
natural  to  the  tree  and  are  normal  in  their  charac- 
ter. The  gnarls  shown  in  one  of  the  pictures  of  a  tree 
trunk  are  the  manifestations  to  which  we  refer.  Mr. 
Bioletti  shows  that  the  tree  disease  may  occur  in 
connection  with  them  and  may  be  recognized  in  such 
a  place,  but  the  appearances  on  the  small  wood  and 
and  on  the  leaves  as  well  will 
probably  be  the  more  trust- 
worthy symptoms. 

There  is  no  reason  to  antic- 
ipate any  rapid  extension  of 
this  disease.  It  can  only  ap- 
pear where  the  specific  germ 
is  introduced,  and  it  may  be 
checked  by  cutting  and  burn- 


ing the  losses  which  otherwise  such  a  dry  year  woulc 
occasion. 

But  the  greater  gain  to  the  State  will  be  the  bet- 
ter conception  of  the  advantages  of  irrigation  which 
must  be  engendered.  It  is  already  claimed  that 
some  regions  which  have  resisted  irrigation  enter- 
prises are  not  now  so  sure  that  they  were  right  in 
their  resolute  antagonism.  Unquestionably  it  is  well 
to  ascertain  as  early  as  possible  the  defects  of  any 
plan  under  which  one  is  proceeding,  and  if  the 
theory  of  the  Wright  law  is  unsound  and  unjust  it  is 
well  to  know  it,  but  this  should  not  act  as  an  estop- 
pel upon  local  irrigation  enterprises  in  California. 
The  demonstration  of  correct  procedure  should 
rather  stimulate  wiser  and  sounder  activity  in  irri- 
gation lines,  and  the  sad  experience  of  this  summer 
should  incite  general  thought  and  discussion  as  to 
principles  and  methods  which  should  bs  promoted  to 
the  end  that  California  should  be  better  prepared 
for  a  dry  year  and  better  prepared  also  to  have  bet- 


OLIVE    KNOT   AS   SHOWN    ON   LEAVES  AND 
SMALL  BRANCHES. 


KNOTS    FORMING    ON    EDGE    OP   A    WOUND   AND   AT  NATURAL 


(See  page  244.) 


ENLARGEMENTS   OP   THE  STEM. 


forewarning  which  is  equivalent  to  forearming.  The 
suggestions  concerning  the  prevention  of  spread  of 
the  disease  should  be  universally  heeded. 

As  one  reads  of  this  knot  of  the  olive  and  per- 
ceives how  fully  its  actual  cause  is  demonstrated, 
thought  at  once  rises  in  the  mind  of  the  very  differ- 
ent fact  in  the  case  of  the  crown-knot  or  root-knot 
which  has  for  so  many  years  ruined  fruit  trees  and 
vines,  and  has  still  baffled  investigation  into  the 
specific  cause  of  the  abdormal  growth.  There  is  in- 
direct or  circumstantial  evidence  of  the  work  of  a 
parasitic  organism,  for  treatment  with  germicides 
has  checked  the  disease,  and  possibly  some  more  suc- 
cessful investigator  may  demonstrate  the  existence 
of  a  minute  intruder  of  the  bacterial  sort.  The  con- 
trast, however,  between  the  obscurity  of  this  trouble 
which  has  been  well  known  to  be  serious  for  twenty 
years  and  the  demonstration  of  the  character  of  the 
olive-knot  at  its  very  first  appearance,  shows  how 
patient  investigation  is  sometimes  fruitless  and  at 
other  times  speedily  rewarded  with  discovery. 

The  illustrations  of  the  olive-knot  on  this  page, 


ing  promptly.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  Rural 
readers  who  may  detect  the  disease  on  their  trees 
and  to  receive  specimens  of  suspected  material 
for  examination. 


Irrigation  Progress. 


The  character  of  the  year  will  minister  to  a  con- 
siderable extension  of  irrigation  interests  both  in  a 
broad  way,  by  begetting  a  better  appreciation  of 
irrigation  benefits,  and  in  narrower  lines  by  stimu- 
lating investments  in  irrigation  facilities  both  co- 
operative and  individual.  For  the  last  few  weeks 
there  has  been  the  greatest  activity  in  all  promising 
lines  of  water  development.  Well  digging,  pump 
building,  dam  and  reservoir  construction  (on  a  small 
scale)  have  all  been  pushed  wherever  means  and  en- 
terprise co-existed  in  individuals  or  communities. 
No  doubt  the  ills  of  this  dry  year  will  be  consider- 
ably lessened  by  what  is  being  done  for  artificial 
water  supply,  and  wind,  electricity,  gasoline  and 
petroleum  will  all  be  employed  to  a  greater  extent 
than  ever  before  in  the  pleasant  task  of  under-writ- 


ter  and  more  profitable  summer  growth  in  years  of 
ordinary  rainfall. 

It  is  none  too  soon  now  to  take  this  matter  in  hand 
for  the  next  meeting  of  the  Legislature.  It  may  be 
that,  as  in  the  past,  irrigation  interest  stimulated 
by  a  year  of  drouth  is  washed  away  by  the  heavy 
rains  of  the  following  legislative  winter,  but  proba- 
bly irrigation  doctrine  may  be  more  desirable  now 
than  it  has  been  in  the  past.  Undoubtedly  the  sub- 
ject is  much  better  understood  and  the  advantage 
of  commanding  a  water  supply  is  better  appreci- 
ated. Then,  too,  the  legal  aspects  of  water  rights 
and  enterprise  are  clearer,  and  irrigation  propa- 
ganda is  more  likely  to  sink  deeply  into  the  public 
mind. 

We  commend  the  irrigation  subject  to  all  our 
agricultural  organizations.  Let  them  discuss  all 
branches  of  it — both  local  and  general,  legal  and 
financial  —  and  determine  what  can  be  done  in  a 
legislative  way  to  ensure  the  use  of  water  for  the 
greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number.  Oar  columns 
are  open  for  such  discussions. 
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The  Week. 

A  hot  wave  has  been  rolling  over  California  this 
week  and  that  it  has  done  some  damage  is  undeni- 
able. Grain  fields  have  suffered,  especially  those  in 
elevated  situations,  but  it  has  caused  a  more  rapid 
growth  of  all  crops  where  there  was  any  moisture, 
and  has,  on  the  whole,  been  a  help  to  fruit.  In  all 
irrigated  regions  the  heat  has  been  welcome;  but  to 
many  up-land  farms  it  has  ended  all  hope  for  a  sea- 
son's crop.  Of  course,  a  good  rain  would  save  many 
fields  now  practically  given  up  as  lost,  and  where 
there  is  time  there  may  always  be  hope. 

The  week  has  witnessed  extraordinary  activity  in 
the  improvisation  of  irrigating  facilities.  Wherever 
the  ground  will  yield  water,  wells  are  being  sunk 
and  pumps  set  up  and  the  amount  of  land  thus 
hastily  brought  under  irrigation  will  be  very  great. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m., 
Wednesday,  April  13, 1898,  are  from  official  sources, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  : 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall 
for  the  Week... 

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to 
Date  

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  Last 
Year  to  Same 
Date  

Average  Season- 
al Rainfall  to 
Date  

Minimum  Tem- 
perature for  the 

Maximum  Tem- 
perature for  the 
Week  

.80 

31.07 

47.66 

40.39 

38 

68 

T 

12.30 

23.88 

22.98 

44 

98 

.04 

8.P7 

17.15 

18.47 

40 

88 

San  Francisco... . 

.00 

7.75 

22  50 

21.35 

46  ' 

87 

.00 

4.01 

10.52 

8.92 

40 

94 

San  Luis  Obispo  

T 

8.05 

20.71 

* 

42 

94 

.00 

5.26 

16.74 

16.03 

48 

98 

.08 

4.18 

11.66 

9.85 

48 

74 

T 

1.65 

5.35 

2.97 

50 

94 

*  No  record. 


The  Produce  Markets. 

The  wheat  market  has  gotten  on  a  purely  local 
basis,  due  to  the  unusual  weather  conditions,  and  it 
is  fully  10  cents  per  hundred  in  advance  of  what  ex- 
porters can  afford  to  pay.  The  business  doing  is 
wholly  in  milling  grades  and  the  market  is  fairly 
active.  There  is  some  alarming  talk  about  a  de- 
ficiency in  the  consumptive  supply  of  wheat  this  com- 
ing season;  but  those  best  qualified  to  judge  declare 
this  to  be  absurd.  In  any  event,  we  are  likely  to 
have  some  surplus,  and  probably  it  will  be  very  re- 
spectable in  amount.  During  the  week  two  well- 
known  wheat  dealers — Erlinger  and  McLauflin — 
have  failed,  due  to  "short"  sales  made  earlier  in 
the  season. 

All  sorts  of  feedstuffs,  especially  barley  and  hay, 
are  booming  in  price.  As  to  hay,  there  seems  no 
good  reason  for  it,  since  it  is  believed  that  first  qual- 
ity hay  can  be  laid  down  here  from  Oregon  or  Nevada 
for  lower  prices  than  those  now  current  in  this 
market.  Consumers  are  resorting  to  unusual  econ- 
omies, and  drawing  largely  on  straw  and  cheap 
grades  of  fodder,  and  the  consumptive  demand  is 
likely  to  be  much  less  than  usual. 

Apricots  easily  hold  the  advance  made  ten  days 
ago,  and  reported  in  our  last  issue;  but  there  is  no 


change  in  other  fruit  lines,  which  may  be  taken  to 
indicate  that  the  "  trade  "  has  no  fear  but  that  sup- 
plies will  be  sufficient  this  coming  season,  the  un- 
usual dry  conditions  notwithstanding.  The  clean-up 
in  fruit  is  fairly  good  in  all  lines  except  raisins  and 
prunes.  There  are  probably  not  more  than  100  car- 
loads of  desirable  raisins  on  hand,  although  the  stock 
of  rain-damaged  goods  is  still  large.  Of  prunes 
there  may  be  still  200  carloads  in  the  State,  and  the 
movement  is  sufficient  to  carry  them  all  off  before  a 
new  crop  comes  in.  Of  peaches  there  are  perhaps 
100  cars  and  of  apricots  50  cars. 

Beef  is  quiet.  Mutton  is  weak,  due  to  large  offer- 
ings on  the  part  of  flock  owners  whose  supply  of  food 
is  short.  Hogs  are  in  unreasonably  large  supply  for 
the  same  reason,  and  are,  of  course,  weak.  Butter 
is  firm,  especially  for  packing  grades.  Young  poul- 
try is  firm. 

For  detailed  market  information,  see  our  regular 
market  report. 


Weather  and  Crops. 


Summary  of  tiie  Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for 
the  Week  Ending  April  11,  1898. 


Like  the  previous  week,  the  one  ended  failed  to 
bring  the  much  needed  rain  to  the  great  grain  pro- 
ducing sections  of  this  State.  In  the  extreme  north 
coast  counties  the  rainfall  was  nearly  li  inches  above 
the  normal,  but  elsewhere  there  was  a  marked  de- 
ficiency. As  the  seasonal  rainfall  has  been  unusually 
scant,  the  absence  of  these  later  rains,  combined 
with  the  want  of  adequate  winter  rains,  produces  a 
very  unfavorable  outlook  for  crops. 

The  temperature  has  been  about  normal  in  all  sec- 
tions, except  the  San  Joaquin  valley,  where  it  has 
been  slightly  above. 

Grain  has  suffered  severely  by  the  dry  weather. 
Wherever  practicable,  the  land  is  being  irrigated 
for  the  benefit  of  both  grain  and  fruit.  There  are  a 
few  reports  from  canal  districts  which  state  that 
grain  is  doing  well;  many  reports  say  that  grain  is 
damaged  beyond  recovery.  Feed  is  scarce  in  the 
San  Joaquin  valley  and  south  coast  grazing  sections, 
and  much  stock  has  been  moved  to  prevent  loss. 
Previous  estimates  of  loss  of  apricots,  almonds  and 
early  corn  confirmed.  A  partial  crop  is  expected  in 
bay  section  counties.  Prospects  favorable  for  pears, 
prunes  and  apples. 

General  Summary. 

Shasta.— Light  showers  not  sufficient  to  benefit.  Grass  drying  up. 
Rain  needed  badly. 

Sacramento. — Crops  holding  their  own.  No  north  wind  to  amount 
to  anything.  Irrigation  necessary  to  permit  cultivating  in  many 
vineyards. 

Buttk.— Lemon  and  apple  trees  in  bloom  and  occasional  orange 
blossoms.  Rain  of  5th,  though  light,  was  made  us  of  by  harrowing 
ground  already  plowed. 

Tehama.— Wheat  looks  well,  but  it  is  thought  that  unless  rain 
soon  comes  crop  will  be  light;  fruit  not  injured  as  much  as  at  first 
thought.  Severe  norther  Monday. 

Glenn.— North  wind  continues;  prospects  for  crops  very  doubt- 
ful. 

Yolo.— Heavy  north  winds  at  end  of  week.  Grain  and  vegetation 
suffering  for  rain;  irrigating  orchards.  Fair  crop  of  pears  and  prunes 
anticipated. 

Solano.— North  winds.  Grain  suffering  for  rain.  Prospects  dis- 
couraging.  Do  not  expect  ha  f  the  usual  crop.  Rain  much  needed. 

San  Joaquin. — Grain  in  rolling  land  is  standing  drought  much 
better  than  on  low  or  black  lands.  Heavy  rains  would  insure  crops 
in  some  localities;  in  others  it  is  too  late  for  rain  to  save  grain. 

Merced.— Warm  growing  weather.  Grain  doing  well.  Need  more 
rain. 

Stanislaus— Winter-sown  grain  beyond  help;  rain  may  help 
summer  fallow.  Outlook  still  favorable  for  crops  inside  canal 
limits. 

Kern  — Favorable  weather  for  growing  grain,  which  is  in  fine  con- 
dition. 

Fresno.— All  crops  except  budding  grapes  suffered  from  drought 
during  the  past  week.  Farmers  irrigating;  seeding  finished  this 
week.   Grain  doing  well  in  canal  districts. 

Kings.— Grain  is  past  redemption  No  apricots;  some  peaches 
and  plums;  more  prunes  and  an  abundance  of  pears  and  apples. 

Tulare.— Warmer;  discouraging  for  grain;  shearing  on. 

Sonoma.— Some  rain  helped  grain  and  hay.  Prunes  not  hurt  so 
badly  as  reported.  Farmers  plowing  orchards  and  vineyards  and 
planting  corn.  Hay  and  grain  look  well.  Prunes,  pears  and  apples 
all  right  thus  far. 

Napa.— Rain  on  5th  helped  graiu  and  grass  very  much.  Farmers 
planting  corn;  ground  works  well.  Pears  and  prunes  promise  good 
yield. 

Alameda.— Farmers  think  fruit  crop  will  be  small.  Prospects  for 
vegetables  not  very  good  so  far. 

Lake  — Rain  on  6th  beneficial  to  all  crops,  but  not  enough  to 
help  vines  and  trees.  Previous  estimates  of  damage  by  frost  cor- 
rect. In  some  localities  prunes  have  been  damaged,  though  not  in 
blossom.   Rain  needed. 

San  Mateo.— Crop  outlook  very  poor;  prunes  will  be  a  full  crop, 
also  cherries ;  other  early  fruit  much  damaged. 

Santa  Cruz.— Crops  and  feed  in  good  shape,  but  will  require  rain 
soon. 

Santa  Clara.— Apricots  not  a  total  failure.  In  some  places  there 
will  be  one-tenth  of  a  crop.  Peaches  not  so  badly  injured;  prunes 
little  injured.  Unless  more  rain,  little  hope  of  maturing  fruit  crop 
on  land  not  irrigated.  Every  means  of  irrigating  called  into  use. 
Grain  on  high  lands  beginning  to  suffer. 

Monterey.— Crops  failing  fast.   Need  rain  badly. 

San  Benito.— Feed  dried  up  and  grain  drying. 

San  Luis  Obispo  —Grain  and  grass  about  done.  Cattle  shipped 
away  for  feed.   Dairy  interests  in  distress. 

Los  Angeles.— (Bassett)— Grain  in  bad  shape  Some  corn 
planted.  (Duarte).—  Cereal  crops  will  not  be  worth  cutting  unless 
rain  falls  soon;  deciduous  fruits  look  well.  (Los  Angeles)— Fruit 
of  all  kinds  looking  well:  cutting  what  hay  there  is.  iPalmdale)— 
Very  poor  prospect  far  grain  or  hay.  (Pomona)— Crops  suffering  for 
rain.  (San  Fernando)— Dry  north  winds.  Prospects  for  hay  and 
grass  very  poor  without  more  rain;  deciduous  fruits  looking  well. 

Ventura.— Withering,  curled  up  blades  of  barley;  show  unmis- 
takable signs  of  a  failure,  but  on  irrigated  lands  looks  healthy. 
Stock  being  moved.  Oranges  and  lemons  doing  well ;  hay  and  grain 
a  certain  failure. 

Orange.— Fruit  trees  looking  well;  small  grain  suffering. 

San  Bernardino.— Continued  dry  weather.  Unfavorable  report 
from  whole  section  as  to  outlook  for  grain.  But  little  hay  will  be 
made. 

Riverside. — Dry  and  warmer.  Deciduous  fruit  all  killed.  Grain 
and  hay  crop  short;  outlook  for  oranges  good. 

San  Diego —No  rain  and  all  hope  for  bay  and  grain  gone;  very 
poor  prospect  for  apricots,  but  good  for  peaches  and  prunes. 

Los  Angeles  Summary.— Grain  and  bay  failure,  on  account  of 
continued  dry  weather,  except  on  irrigated  land.  Oranges  blossom- 
ing freely;  fair  prospect  for  deciduous  fruits  in  most  places  except 
apricots  and  early  varieties. 

Eureka  Summary.— Copious  warm  rains  have  overcome  bad  ef- 
fects of  previous  frosts  and  cold  north  winds  on  grain  and  grass; 
fruit  advancing;  vegetables  just  beginning  growth.  Crop  prospects 
good. 


Fruit  Growers'  Conventions  in  Southern 
California. 

THE    SESSIONS   IN    LOs  \\<i;LKS 

[editorial  correspondence.] 

Los  Angeles,  April  12,  1898. 
It  is  welcome  assurance  that  California  fruitgrow- 
ers are  not  wholly  cast  down  by  the  vicissitudes  of 
this  dry  and  frosty  year  to  know  that  about  150 
growers  from  different  parts  of  the  State  assembled 
here  yesterday,  at  the  invitation  of  the  State  Board 
of  Horticulture,  to  consult  upon  the  interests  of 
their  industry.  Fruit  regions  were  represented 
which  are  widely  distant  from  each  other.  The  pro- 
gressive district  of  Marysviile  and  Yuba  City  on  the 
north,  the  important  shipping  region  of  the  foothills 
of  Placer  county,  the  fruit  valleys  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco bay  district,  the  raisin  realm  of  the  San  Joaquin 
centering  at  Fresno — all  these,  and  probably  others 
of  the  central  and  northern  parts  of  the  State,  were 
represented  by  prominent  growers,  while  all  the 
counties  of  southern  California  send  large  delega- 
tions. 

The  environment  of  the  meetings  is  very  appropri- 
ate and  elegant  in  its  appointments.  The  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  Los  Angeles  deserves  its  place  as  the 
leading  exposition  agency  of  California  industries.  It 
has  a  grand  building  witb  "large  exhibition  floors  and 
galleries  and  audience  halls  and  committee  rooms  of 
good  dimensions  and  fittings.  Its  display  of  produc- 
tions is  rich  and  varied  and  calculated  to  most  favor- 
ably impress  inquiring  visitors.  The  institution  is 
an  exponent  of  the  appreciative  enterprise  of  south- 
ern California,  and  the  San  Franciscan  can  but 
gloomily  contrast  the  support  which  the  scores  of 
northern  and  central  counties  give  to  the  State 
Board  of  Trade  of  San  Francisco  with  the  zeal  and 
liberality  of  the  little  group  of  southern  counties,  as 
shown  by  the  resources  of  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  While  the  institution  so  excellently 
administered  by  Mr.  Pilcher  is  obliged  to  tack  about 
the  city  in  a  succession  of  temporary  quarters,  the 
similarly  excellent  work  of  Mr.  Wiggin  is  installed  in 
a  spacious  and  permanent  building,  which  this  week 
is  serving  as  the  focus  into  which  can  be  gathered  all 
the  fruit  interests  of  the  State.  To  draw  this  hint 
for  the  awakening  of  the  upper-part  of  the  State  to 
its  own  advantage  is  irresistible,  as  the  gathering 
here  brings  the  contrast  so  sharply  to  the  mind  of 
the  writer.   

The  convention  assembled  promptly  on  Monday 
morning  and  a  two  days'  programme  with  three  ses- 
sions for  each  day  was  vigorously  entered  upon. 
Gen.  Charles  Forman,  president  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  delivered  an  address  of  welcome  to 
President  Ellwood  Cooper  and  his  associates  in  the 
the  convention  from  all  parts  of  the  State.  After 
he  finished  with  the  cordialities,  Gen.  Forman 
touched  upon  the  question  of  transportation — the 
most  vital  question  that  would  come  up  for  consider- 
ation before  the  convention.  To  the  mind  of  Gen. 
Forman,  the  construction  of  the  Nicaragua  canal 
was  the  key  to  the  entire  difficulty.  With  that 
waterway  open,  fruit  could  be  forwarded  to  New 
Orleans  in  eight  days,  and  to  Liverpool  or  Havre  in 
fourteen  days,  the  countries  of  Europe  thus  being 
thrown  open  as  a  market. 

Another  welcoming  speaker  was  Hon.  Abbot 
Kinney,  president  of  the  Southern  California  Pomo- 
logical  Society.  After  a  few  pleasant  words,  Mr. 
Kinney  passed  into  his  habitual  state  of  mind, 
which  contemplates  the  wrongs  under  which  the  in- 
dividual is  oppressed  by  corporate  strength  and  in- 
terests. However  Mr.  Kinney  may  enjoy  the  pres- 
ent moment  he  never  forgets  that  in  reform  rests 
the  hope  of  the  future.  We  are  not  surprised, 
therefore,  to  hear  him  pointing  out  that  there  are 
three  essentials  presenting  themselves  for  consider- 
ation to  men  engaging  in  the  fruit  business.  (1.) 
Production:  the  kind  of  fruit,  its  treatment  and  the 
locality  suitable  for  growth.  (2  )  The  cost  from  the 
producer  to  the  consumer,  and  (3)  the  question  of 
distribution.  While  the  first  two  points  had  been 
dealt  with  satisfactorily,  the  last  is  yet  an  unsolved 
problem.  Mr.  Kinney  held  that  the  special  rates 
accorded  to  certain  firms,  and  the  rebates  given 
over  certain  routes  are  the  special  privileges  which 
strike  at  the  root  of  the  entire  difficulty.  Those 
firms  getting  such  rebates  are  bound  to  control  the 
fruit  business  just  as  surely  as  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  controls  the  oil  supply.  He  contended 
that  the  only  way  to  deal  with  the  matter  is  along 
the  political  line,  by  giving  more  power  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commissioners. 

The  selection  of  Hon.  William  Johnston  of  Sacra- 
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mento  county  to  respond  to  the  address  of  welcome 
was  a  very  wise  act  on  the  part  of  the  management. 
He  is  a  master  of  the  art  of  saying  nice  things  at  the 
right  time,  and  his  response  on  the  part  of  the  visit- 
ing fruit  growers  was  very  cordial.  The  Senator 
could  not,  however,  forget  his  lessons  in  statesman- 
ship and  patriotism  and  the  fruit  growers  were  not 
at  all  frightened  when  he  declared  that  the  great 
crisis  upon  the  country  was  not  only  one  of  frost 
and  rain.  "  The  question  is  even  now  being  argued 
before  a  jury,"  said  Mr.  Johnston,  "  whether  we  are 
a  humane  people.  I  want  to  say  that  the  integrity 
and  humanity  of  the  American  nation  can  and 
will  be  preserved."  [Applause.] 

The  first  formal  act  of  the  convention  was  the 
semi-annual  address  of  President  Ellwood  Cooper. 
Mr.  Cooper  followed  lines  which  he  has  been  for  a 
long  time  most  earnestly  impressing  upon  the  fruit 
growers  as  of  the  highest  significance  to  their  pros- 
perity— the  Nicaragua  canal,  the  enactment  of  an 
effective  pure  food  law  and  the  adequate  display  of 
California  fruit  products  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 
He  also  urged  the  awakening  of  wider  interest  in  ir- 
rigation enterprises.  Turning  from  these  wide 
propositions,  Mr.  Cooper  made  reference  to  the 
work  of  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture,  which  is  in- 
creasing so  rapidlv  that  the  quarantine  officer  needed 
two  assistants.  During  the  past  two  years  91,390 
plants,  fruits  and  packages  had  been  examined, 
many  destroyed  and  the  others  fumigated.  Mr. 
Barlow  has  now  a  bill  pending  in  Congress  which  will 
decrease  the  work  of  the  quarantine  officers,  but  in- 
crease very  materially  the  danger  to  the  fruit 
growers.  By  its  terms  the  consignment  may  be  in- 
spected abroad,  and  mayhap  by  an  incompetent  offi- 
cial, and  yet  they  will  not  be  open  to  challenge  upon 
arrival  here,  and  so  fungoid  diseases  may  be  intro- 
duced, despite  all  that  can  be  done.  The  convention 
manifested  a  desire  to  express  itself  upon  this 
matter  later  in  the  sessions. 

Mr.  Edward  Berwick  of  Monterey  was  ready  to 
take  up  the  interests  of  the  Nicaragua  canal,  which 
had  been  mooted  by  previous  speakers,  and  he  made 
a  most  forcible  address  in  favor  of  the  enterprise, 
urging  arguments  both  new  and  old  and  pointing 
them  sharply  in  the  style  of  which  he  is  master.  Al- 
though his  general  argument  was  strong,  it  is  prob- 
able that  those  rather  new  facts  which  he  cited  gave 
his  claims  particular  force  with  the  fruit  growers. 
He  pointed  out  how  it  was  an  absolute  necessity  for 
California  that  the  Nicaragua  canal  should  be  built, 
and  that  not  only  had  the  Argentine  Republic  met 
this  State  as  a  competitor  in  growing  wheat,  but  is 
preparing  to  do  the  same  with  fruit.  A  bounty  is 
being  given  on  two-year  old  fruit  trees,  and  as  a 
consequence  an  immigration  of  Spaniards,  Italians 
and  Frenchmen  from  southern  Prance  almost  as  large 
as  the  population  of  California  has  settled  in  the  Ar- 
gentine Republic,  and  are  developing  the  industry  to 
which  they  are  thoroughly  accustomed.  When  the 
time  arrives  for  marketing  these  fruits,  without  the 
Nicaragua  canal  California  will  find  herself  10,000 
miles  behind  the  Argentine  Republic  in  distance 
from  the  markets. 

The  interests  of  co  operative  marketing  in  the  form 
of  the  Exchanges  were  advocated  by  A.  H.  Naftzger, 
president  of  the  Southern  California  Pruit  Exchange, 
on  "The  Distribution  of  Citrus  Fruits."  Mr.  Naftz- 
ger reviewed  briefly  the  history  of  the  original  two 
navel  trees  planted  in  Riverside  from  which  the 
shipment  has  grown  up  to  the  present  year  to  12,000 
carloads.  Riverside  has  17,000  acres  planted  to 
oranges,  to  which  50,000  more  acres  may  be  added 
in  other  counties.  The  problem  now  confronts  the 
grower,  how  this  increasing  yield  can  be  marketed. 
Florida  and  Arizona  will  add  to  the  product  of  our 
own  State  in  the  market  and  the  increased  fruit 
of  other  States  must  not  be  lost  sight  of.  The  de- 
mand for  fruit  must  be  increased;  goods  must  be 
sent  to  market  in  more  attractive  form;  unripe  fruit 
must  not  be  rushed  in  to  market  for  the  holiday 
trade;  frozen  oranges  must  not  be  sold  and  lower 
freight  rates  must  be  secured.  All  of  which  can  be 
secured  by  associations  and  co-operation.  "  If  you 
want  a  market  for  your  citrus  fruit,"  said  the 
speaker,  in  summing  up  his  argument,  "organize, 
systematize  and  co-operate." 

The  proposition  for  co-operative  action  among 
growers  of  deciduous  fruits  was  presented  later  in 
the  convention  by  Prof.  A.  R.  Sprague  to  which 
reference  will  be  made  at  another  time. 


The  sulphuring  of  dried  fruits  excited  the  usual  in- 
terest and  controversy.  Mr.  A.  P.  Griffith  of  Azusa 
led  with  an  essay  on  the  natural  style  of  drying  and 
A.  R.  Sprague  spoke  of  the  abuses  of  sulphuring. 
On  the  other  side  were  Messrs.  Stabler  of  Yuba  City, 
Boyd  of  Riverside  and  others.  Mr.  Boyd  defended 
sulphur  for  its  own  sake,  but  other  speakers  took 
the  usual  ground  that  they  would  like  to  escape  the 
cost  and  trouble  of  sulphuring,  but  that  it  is  simply 
impossible  to  sell  dark-colored  fruit  at  a  paying 
price. 

Canneries  from  canuers'  and  growers'  points  of 
view  were  discussed  by  Messrs.  Welch  and  Deupree. 
The  chief  interest  in  the  discussion  was  the  fact  that 
peach  and  apricot  growers  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
State  sell  their  fruit  at  much  better  prices  than  the 


southern  growers  can  obtain.  Mr.  Welch  maintained 
that  it  was  because  the  northern  growers  grew  fruit 
which  better  suited  canners'  needs,  and  that  south- 
ern growers  were  learning  to  do  better  in  this  direc- 
tion and  would  reap  a  benefit. 

The  evening  session  was  largely  given  to  the  olive 
question.  Mr.  B.  M.  Lelong  read  an  essay  on  the 
general  subject  and  followed  by  a  computation  as  to 
the  olive  area  and  product  of  the  State,  which  will 
be  read  with  interest.  According  to  the  assessor's 
reports  to  the  State  Board  of  Equalization  for  1897, 
which  are  conceded  to  be  generally  too  low  to  be 
strictly  accurate,  there  are  in  the  State  1,162,739 
olive  trees,  of  which  number  364,810  are  given  as 
bearing  and  797,929  as  not  yet  in  bearing.  Averag- 
ing the  plant  at  thirty  feet  apart,  we  have  7600  acres 
in  bearing  and  16,623  acres  not  yet  in  bearing,  or  a 
total  of  24,223  acres  devoted  to  the  culture  of  the 
olive  in  the  State.  We  could  with  safety,  perhaps, 
add  at  least  ten  per  cent  and  would  be  nearer  the 
mark. 

Olive  trees  reach  full  bearing  at  fifteen  years,  and 
presuming  they  bear  fifty  pounds  of  olives  per  tree 
(which  is  not  too  high,  but  a  low,  conservative  esti- 
mate), and  that  of  the  total  number  in  bearing  there 
are  3000  acres  which  will  give  this  average,  or 
7,200,000  pounds.  Again,  averaging  the  product  of 
the  remaining  4600  acres,  which  are  in  bearing  but 
have  not  yet  reached  the  fifteen-year  mark,  at 
twenty-five  pounds  per  tree,  we  have  5,500,000 
pounds  of  fruit,  which,  added  to  the  former,  gives  us 
a  total  of  12,720,000  pounds  of  olives  as  the  product 
of  the  State.  Now,  on  the  average  it  takes  sixty 
pounds  of  fruit  to  make  one  gallon  of  olive  oil,  there- 
fore we  should  now  produce  212,000  gallons  of  olive 
oil  per  year,  if  all  the  fruit  was  turned  into  oil, 
which  of  course  would  increase  from  year  to  year  as 
the  trees  grow  older,  and  when  the  acreage  now 
given  as  not  yet  in  bearing  becomes  in  full  bearing, 
averaging  the  output  on  the  same  basis  as  the 
above,  or  say  6000  acres  in  full  bearing,  at  fifty 
pounds  per  tree  we  would  have  14,400,000  pounds  of 
fruit,  and  the  remaining  10,623  acres  at  twenty-five 
pounds  per  tree  would  give  12,747,600  pounds  of 
fruit,  or  a  grand  total  of  39,867,600  pounds  of  olives 
per  year;  and  if  all  were  made  into  oil  we  would 
have  664,460  gallons  of  oil  as  the  product  of  the 
State.  Again,  assuming  that  one-half  of  this  output 
is  turned  into  what  is  commonly  styled  "pickles,"  a 
misnomer  for  cured  fruit,  averaged  at  six  pounds 
per  gallon,  we  would  have  3,322,300  gallons  of  cured 
olives  and  332,230  gallons  of  olive  oil  as  the  product 
of  the  State. 

All  the  above  and  more  was  done  on  the  first  day 
of  the  convention,  so  the  reader  can  see  that  the 
sessions  were  well  filled.  Later  issues  of  the  Rural 
will  continue  the  reports  of  the  week's  work  and 
papers  of  the  widest  practical  interest  will  be  given 
in  detail,  as  is  the  Rural's  time-honored  custom. 

W. 
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CALIFORNIA. 
Kings. 

Good  Fruit  in  the  Tree  Tops. — Jesse  Brown,  one  of  the 
pioneer  fruit  growers  of  the  county,  expects  to  have  quite  a 
little  crop  of  peaches  on  his  orchard.  At  first  he  thought  the 
fruit  was  all  killed  by  frost,  but  a  few  days  ago  one  of  his  sons 
went  out  with  a  stepladder  and  found  a  good  many  healthy 
'cots  on  the  tops  of  the  trees — whole  twigs  full  of  them  in 
some  places.  He  reports  the  same  as  all  fruit  growers  have 
that  we  have  talked  with— that  the  frost  was  the  worst 
nearer  the  ground. — Lemoore  Leader. 

I. os  Angeles. 

Frost  Damage  Light.— Mr.  Waters,  manager  of  the  Po- 
mona cannery,  after  a  tour  of  the  deciduous  groves  from  Red- 
lands  to  Whittier,  declares  that  on  the  average  apricots  are 
50  per  cent  of  a  full  set,  peaches  80  per  cent  and  prunes  prac- 
tically full.  Plums  are  badly  hurt.  This  is  the  condition 
with  reference  to  the  frost  damage.  Another  element  is  yet 
to  contend  with,  however.  The  drought  will  in  many  places 
seriously  affect  the  fruit.  In  orchards  without  irrigation  the 
fruit  will  probably  not  fully  develop  unless  severely  thinned. 
Where  irrigation  is  not  available  the  fruit  should  be  thinned 
to  a  light  crop  in  order  to  dovelop  it  fully.  Commenting  on 
this  statement  the  Chino  Champion  says:  "  Mr.  Waters  may 
be  right  in  his  estimate  of  the  percentage  of  good  apricots 
and  peaches,  but  from  personal  examination  and  other  reports 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that  his  interest  as  a  buyer  may 
have  warped  his  judgment.  We  do  not  believe  that  in  the 
territory  named  the  prunes  will  be  practically  full,  nor  that 
peaches  are  80  per  cent  full." 

The  Frdit  Outlook.— It  happens  nearly  every  year  when 
there  is  a  frost  in  the  spring  that  the  report  goes  out  that 
the  deciduous  fruit  crops  are  destroyed:  later  developments 
nearly  always  demonstrate  that  the  frost  has  done  only  what 
many  orchardists  neglect  to  do,  viz  ,  thinned  the  fruit.  That 
is  about  what  it  has  done  in  this  valley  this  year.  While  in 
some  orchards  nearly  all  the  crop  was  killed  by  the  late 
frosts,  in  others  a  good  fruitage  is  showing  on  the  trees. 
Fruit  growers  say  that  it  is  now  apparent  in  all  parts  of  the 
valley  that  there  were  lots  of  little  'cots  on  the  trees  that 
the  frost  missed.  In  the  aggregate  there  will  be  half  a  crop 
of  apricots  this  year  and  the  quality  will  likely  be  unusually 
fine  by  reason  of  the  vigorous  thinning  done  by  Jack  Frost.— 
Pomona  Progress. 

Monterey. 

Irrigation  Projects  in  Salinas  Valley.  —  Irrigation  of 
Salinas  valley  lands  is  not  confined  to  the  King  City,  Soledad 
and  Soberanes  ranch  districts.  Last  Saturday  O.  H.  Wil- 
loughly  went  to  the  Spence  ranch,  near  Chualar,  to  place  an 
8-inch  centrifugal  pump,  which  is  to  draw  water  from  the 
Salinas  river  to  irrigate  lands  which  Mr.  Willoughby  is  farm- 
ing. Near  Blanco,  James  Bardin  is  putting  in  a  10-inch  cen- 
trifugal pump  and  1000  feet  of  14-inch  pipe,  and  will  irrigate 
his  potato  and  barley  fields.  John  G.  Armstrong  is  putting  in 
a  strong  pump,  with  250  feet  of  14-inch  pipe,  and  has  a  20  H. 
P.  gasoline  engine  to  do  the  pumping.  The  Salinas  valiey  is 
going  to  be  given  over  to  irrigation  more  and  more  each  year, 


and  soon  dry  seasons  will  bring  but  small  loss  to  the  farmer 
of  that  great  valley. — Pajaronian. 

Orange. 

Sugar  Beets  on  Irrigated  Land.— Mr.  W.  H.  Holabird, 
well  known  as  an  expert  on  sugar  beet  practice,  has  been 
giving  the  farmers  at  Santa  Ana  some  points  on  beet  growing 
in  connection  with  irrigation  :  "The  land  should  be  saturated 
with  water,  then  deeply  plowed,  or  if  previously  plowed,  use 
a  disc  harrow,  then  a  smoother;  follow  with  the  seed  drill 
quickly  while  the  surface  moisture  remains.  In  three  to  five 
days  the  plants  will  be  well  up  and  the  little  rootlets  will 
have  penetrated  6  to  8  inches.  As  quick  as  the  rows  show 
plainly  use  the  cultivator,  using  the  regular  beet  cultivator. 
By  frequent  cultivation,  a  dry  mulch  is  kept  on  the  surface 
and  the  moisture  is  conserved  to  far  greater  degree  than  if 
the  ground  is  kept  baked  or  lumpy.  By  constant  cultivation 
the  need  of  a  second  irrigation  is  questioned,  the  indications 
showing  that  you  must  irrigate  the  growing  beets  are  that 
the  leaves  wilting  in  the  hot  sun  do  not  recuperate  at  night. 
As  long  as  they  do  stiffen  up  and  show  vigor  in  the  early 
morning,  keep  off  the  water." 

Sacramento. 

Effects  of  Frost. — With  special  reference  to  the  effects  of 
the  late  frosts,  Mr.  Hechtman,  of  Porter  Bros.,  makes  the 
following  statement  through  the  Sacramento  Bee: 

"Around  Vacaville,  where  it  was  estimated  there  would  be 
a  total  loss,  there  will  be  about  two- thirds  of  a  crop. 

"  In  Placer  county  there  will  be  the  best  crop  since  1893, 
and  that  county  will  this  year  ship  between  1250  and  1500  cars. 

"  In  Santa  Clara  valley  some  of  the  black  varities  of  cherries 
have  been  badly  injured,  but  Royal  Annes  and  later  varieties 
have  sustained  virtually  no  damage.  The  pear  and  prune 
crop  has  not  sustained  over  5  per  cent  of  damage,  and  apricots 
and  peaches  should  make  half  a  crop. 

"  In  the  San  Joaquin  valley  the  damage  in  some  localities 
has  been  very  severe.  Apricots  and  peaches  around  Bakers- 
field  are  an  almost  total  loss.  There  will  be  a  fair  crop  of 
pears  and  prunes. 

"In  the  section  around  Visalia  there  will  be  a  very  light 
crop  of  peaches,  apricots  and  Tragedy  prunes.  Of  French 
prunes  there  will  be  a  fair  crop. 

"There  will  be  no  prunes  in  the  Armonas  and  Hanford 
section,  but  there  will  be  some  peaches,  a  few  Tragedys,  and 
a  fair  crop  of  pears  and  French  prunes. 

"  In  the  Sacramento  river  section  there  will  be  no  apricots, 
peaches,  cherries,  Japan  plums  or  Buerre  Hardy  pears.  There 
will  be  a  few  Tragedy  prunes,  some  Bartlett  pears,  some 
Washington  and  egg  plums,  and  some  German  prunes. 

"  In  the  Amerinan  river  section  there  will  be  some  cherries 
apricots,  peaches  and  prunes.  Some  orhards  in  this  section 
show  up  well,  others  have  been  badly  damaged. 

"Around  Davisville  and  Woodland  there  will  be  no  almonds, 
apricots  or  peaches. 

"  Suisun  seems  to  have  suffered  less  than  any  other  section 
of  the  Suate,  and  will  have  some  almonds,  apricots  and 
peaches,  and  a  good  crop  of  pears  and  plums. 

"  In  Contra  Costa  county  almonds,  apricots  and  peaches  are 
almost  a  total  loss.   Of  plums  there  will  be  half  a  crop. 

"  Around  Anderson  and  Red  Bluff,  apricots  and  peaches  will 
be  very  scarce.    Of  pears  and  plums  there  will  be  a  fair  crop. 

In  concluding,  Mr.  Hechtman  said  it  was  estimated  that 
the  season's  output  of  green  fruit  would  be  about  4000  cars. 

"While  this  will  not  come  up  to  last  year's  total,"  he  said, 
"still  the  higher  prices  which  will  be  obtained  for  the  pro- 
duct will  more  than  make  up  the  deficiency." 

Sail  Benito. 

The  Crop  Outlook.— Reviewing  the  general  situation  with 
respect  to  frost  and  drouth  in  San  Benito  county,  the  Hollister 
Advance  says :  "  In  the  matter  of  hay  and  grain,  except  in 
some  specially  favored  sections,  torrents  of  rain  would  not  pro- 
duce a  crop.  In  the  San  Juan  valley  there  will  be  scattering 
crops  of  barley.  In  the  Fairview  and  Lone  Tree  districts 
there  will  be  some  hay  raised.  In  the  San  Felipe  country, 
where  the  land  is  subject  to  irrigation,  there  will  be  abundant 
crops  of  alfalfa  bay  and  sufficient  feed  to  keep  the  dairies  run- 
ning. Upon  the  ranges  feed  is  a  scarce  article.  All  the 
cattle  which  could  be  moved  have  been  transferred  to  the 
north  and  to  the  alfalfa  fields  of  the  San  Joaquin.  Great 
numbers  of  stock  have  been  sold  at  'dry  year'  prices.  While 
the  orchardists  claim  to  have  been  practically  ruined  by  the 
frost,  there  will  still  be  plenty  of  fruit.  The  apricots  and 
almonds  are  about  gone,  and  some  early  cherries  have  been 
nipped.  There  will  be  an  abundance  of  apples,  pears,  prunes, 
late  cherries  and  peaches.  Fortunately  for  the  orchards  in 
this  vicinity,  they  received  the  benefits  of  irrigation  of  the 
San  Benito  river,  and  there  will  be  no  loss  of  trees  by  reason 
of  drought.  Dairymen  of  this  vicinity  will  meet  with  great 
loss  by  reason  of  drought.  Scarcity  of  water  has  prevented 
them  from  irrigating  their  fields,  consequently  the  feed  will 
run  short  early." 

Santa  Barbara. 

One  of  the  stipulations  relative  to  the  building  of  the  sugar 
factory  at  Oxnard  was  that  the  farmers  in  that  vicinity  shall 
plant  10,000  acres  in  beets,  the  sugar  company  furnishing  the 
seed  for  $2  per  acre.  The  seed  has  arrived  and  the  farmers 
have  been  notified  to  call  for  same;  but,  in  view  of  the  dry 
season,  they  are  not  over-anxious  to  have  the  seed,  but  the 
contracts  are  signed  and  they  must  take  it.  Owing  to  lack  of 
moisture,  the  outcome  is  very  dubious,  but,  as  the  Oxnards 
are  not  taking  any  chances  in  the  matter,  they  will  see  that 
the  farmers  dig  up  820,000  for  the  seed,  whether  they  want  to 
plant  it  or  not.— Summerland  Advance-Courier. 

Commenting  on  the  scarcity  of  feed  in  Santa  Barbara 
county,  the  Lompoc  Record  says:  "Feed  must  be  supplied 
from  Bakersfield  or  Arizona,  from  which  places  first  quality  of 
alfalfa  bay  can  be  procured  at  about  $15  per  ton  delivered. 
There  will  be  a  much  less  demand  for  hay  than  heretofore,  as 
thousands  of  horses  and  cattle  heretofore  fed  have  been  killed 
or  driven  from  the  country.  On  our  way  to  the  county  seat 
Sunday  last  we  noticed  vast  herds  of  cattle  at  Elwood  await- 
ing transportation  to  Arizona." 

Santa  Cruz. 

Pajaro  Valley  Fruit  Notes. — The  appearance  of  orchards 
shows  that  spraying  has  been  more  generally  followed  this 
spring  than  ever  before.  It  is  not  safe  to  depend  entirely  on 
parasites  to  clean  out  orchard  pests.  Efficacious  sprays  will  be 
found  a  valuable  aid.  *  *  *  Now  is  the  time  to  fight  cod- 
lin  moth.  This  is  the  time  when  the  codlin  begins  its  sea- 
son's campaign — and  it  is  the  time  to  fight  him.  Apples  which 
have  been  tunneled  by  the  codlin  moth  are  not  going  to  find 
markets  this  year,  but  clean  fruit  will  find  ready  sale.  *  *  * 
The  heavy  frosts  which  have  visited  this  State  during  spring 
months  for  several  years  have  conclusively  shown  that  large 
sections  of  land  have  been  given  over  to  orchards  which  should 
not -have  been  removed  from  grain  farming  classification.  The 
sections  of  certain  spring  frosts  are  not  and  will  not  be  profit- 
able for  oranges  or  stone  fruits;  and  the  sooner  such  lands  are 
returned  to  their  original  use  the  quicker  will  profits  there- 
from flow  to  their  owners.  California  is  a  fruit  growing  State, 
but  every  acre  of  land  in  the  State  will  not  produce  fruit. — 
Pajaronian. 

Tulare. 

C.  B.  Simmons  of  Visalia,  informs  the  I'orterville  Enterprise 
that  "the  best  grain  to  be  seen  is  around  Exeter,  Lindsay 
and  Frazier  valley,  and  with  more  rain  a  fair  crop  will  be 
realized.  Around  Deer  Creek  and  Terrabella  the  outlook  is 
gloomy  end  a  good  deal  of  rain  will  be  required  to  make  any 
kind  of  a  crop." 
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The  Olive  Knot. 


Hy  Fukdkric  T.  Bioletti,  Bacteriologist  of  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment of  the  University  of  California,  in  Bulletin 
No.  120  of  the  Experiment  Station. 

The  olive  knot  is  a  serious  disease  of  the  olive  tree, 
from  which,  until  lately,  California  seems  to  have 
been  exempt.  Its  recent  discovery  in  Merced  county, 
however,  makes  it  necessary  that  those  interested  in 
olive  growing  should  be  made  fully  acquainted  with 
all  that  is  known  of  a  practical  nature  regarding  the 
disease,  in  order  that  its  spread  shall  be  restricted 
as  much  as  possible.  It  is  quite  possible — indeed 
probable — that  the  disease  exists  in  a  mild  form  in 
other  districts,  where  it  is  prevented  by  the  local 
conditions  from  increasing  to  a  noticeable  extent  or 
doing  any  appreciable  damage.  There  is  danger, 
however,  if  such  districts  exist  that  they  will  serve 
as  centers  of  infection,  from  which  the  disease  will 
spread  to  other  districts,  where  a  different  set  of  con- 
ditions will  allow  it  to  assume  a  more  virulent  and 
destructive  form.  As  no  satisfactory  curative  meas- 
ures are  known  for  a  tree  once  badly  attacked,  it  is 
important  that  strict  quarantine  measures  should  be 
taken.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  case  of  infected 
nurseries  or  of  olive  groves  from  which  buds  or  cut- 
tings are  taken  for  propagation. 

Name  of  the  Disease. — The  disease  which  is  desig- 
nated here  as  "olive  knot"  is  known  in  Europe 
under  many  names,  among  the  commonest  of  which 
are  "  rogna  "  in  Italy  aud  "gale"  in  France — both 
words  about  equivalent  to  the  English  "  mange." 
In  scientific  publications  it  is  generally  spoken  of  as 
"  tuberculosis  of  the  olive."  This  name,  though  very 
descriptive,  is  undesirable  for  the  reason  that,  to 
some  people,  it  carries  with  it  the  idea  of  a  connec- 
tion between  this  disease  of  the  olive  and  the  tuber- 
culosis of  animals  and  man.  Both  diseases  are 
caused  by  bacteria,  but  so  is  the  production  of  vine- 
gar. There  is  no  other  connection  between  the  two, 
and  no  possibility  of  one  producing  the  other.  To 
avoid  giving  a  wrong  impression,  then,  it  seems  best 
to  adopt  the  equally  appropriate  and  descriptive 
name  of  olive  knot. 

Distribution. — The  olive  knot  occurs  in  all  parts  of 
Italy,  in  Egypt,  in  southern  Prance  and  probably  in 
all  parts  of  the  olive-growing  region  bordering  on 
the  Mediterranean.  As  a  rule,  the  disease  is  worst 
in  the  most  southerly  districts,  and  especially  in  those 
where  the  orchards  are  most  thoroughly  cultivated. 
The  distribution  is,  to  a  great  extent,  sporadic,  both 
as  regards  the  whole  Mediterranean  region  and  as  to 
particular  localities.  Some  of  the  most  seriously  af- 
fected districts  are  widely  separated,  and  in  the  same 
locality  badly  diseased  orchards  lie  side  by  side  with 
orchards  that  are  almost  free.  Occasionally,  only  a 
few  trees  in  an  orchard  are  affected,  and  the  disease 
remains  for  a  long  time  confined  to  them  without 
showing  any  tendency  to  spread.  That  it  does 
spread,  however,  from  a  center  to  surrounding  trees 
and  localities,  like  other  infectious  diseases,  is  un- 
doubtedly true  in  most  cases. 

Historical. — Although  this  disease  is  said  to  have 
been  known  to  the  Romans,  and  to  have  been  de- 
scribed by  both  Theophrastus  and  Pliny,  it  was  not 
until  about  the  middle  of  this  century  that  it  at- 
tracted any  considerable  attention.  So  long  as  only 
the  hardier  varieties  were  grown,  and  intensive  cul- 
tivation of  the  olive  had  not  been  adopted,  the  dis- 
ease was  limited  in  range  and  comparatively  harm- 
less. As  soon,  however,  as  the  finer  and  more  deli- 
cate varieties  of  olives  were  planted,  and  olive 
orchards  were  subjected  to  modern  methods  of  culti- 
vation, irrigation  and  manuring,  the  conditions  most 
favorable  to  the  disease  were  established,  and  the 
damage  occasioned  by  the  "tuberculosis  of  the 
olive  "  became  serious. 

The  strong  resemblance  of  the  olive  knots  to  the 
galls  produced  by  insects  on  many  plants  led  most  of 
the  earlier  observers  to  believe  that  they,  too,  were 
caused  by  insects.  The  mistake  was  the  more  easily 
made  as  the  galls  are  often  found  pierced  by  insects, 
which  have  used  them  for  food  or  shelter. 
•  Occurrence  of  the  Disease  in  California. — Olive  knot 
was  first  noticed  in  California  in  an  orchard  near 
the  town  of  Merced.  Mr.  A.  R.  Gurr  first  observed 
it  in  1893  on  a  single  tree.  Since  then  it  has  been 
gradually  spreading,  until  now  it  has  destroyed  sev- 
eral trees  and  has  spread  over  a  large  part  of  the 
orchard. 

A  visit  was  made  to  Mr.  Gurr's  place  in  February, 
1898,  with  the  object  of  investigating  the  disease  on 
the  spot. 

The  orchard  is  on  a  rich  sandy  soil  near  an  irrigat- 
ing canal  and  is  thoroughly  sub-irrigated.  The 
water  level  is  said  to  be,  on  the  average,  about  5 
feet  from  the  surface.  The  trees  grow  very  vigor- 
ously and  bear  well.  They  were  not  pruned  much 
until  attacked  by  the  disease,  when  pretty  severe 
cutting  back  was  resorted  to  with  the  idea  of  remov- 
ing the  diseased  parts.  The  affected  trees  immedi- 
ately surround  those  first  attacked,  while  the  part  of 
the  orchard  farthest  removed  from  the  point  of  in- 


fection is  yet  free  from  the  disease.  The  following 
plan  of  the  affected  orchard  (Fig.  2),  drawn  from 
data  furnished  by  Mr.  Gurr,  shows  graphically  how 
the  disease  has  spread  from  the  tree  first  attacked 
(a)  to  the  surrounding  trees. 

Some  large  trees  were  found  to  be  literally  covered 
with  knots.  They  occurred  on  the  main  trunk, 
branches  and  twigs,  and  were  particularly  abundant 
wherever  the  tree  had  been  cut  or  otherwise  injured. 
These  trees  showed  the  effect  of  the  disease  in  lim- 
ited growth,  scanty  foliage  and  occasional  dead 
branches,  and  were  evidently  on  the  point  of  suc- 
cumbing. Other  large  trees,  which  had  not  been  af- 
fected long,  showed  immense  numbers  of  knots  on 
the  small  twigs,  but  very  few  on  the  trunk  and 
branches.  These  trees  looked  as  vigorous  and 
healthy  as  the  unaffected  trees  arid  had  borne  a  large 
crop.  Finally,  on  the  edges  of  the  affected  area  the 
trees  showed  only  a  few  knots,  which  in  nearly  all 
cases  were  on  the  small  twigs. 

There  was  little  evidence  on  which  to  base  a  judg- 
ment as  to  the  various  degrees  of  susceptibility  of 
the  various  varieties  grown  here.  The  Columbella 
seemed  to  be  particularly  susceptible,  most  of  the 
dead  trees  being  of  that  variety,  but  this  may  be  due 
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Section  through  a  young  knot,  showing  "callus- 
like "  hyperthropied  tissue  and  the  central  hollow 
containing  the  colony  of  bacteria.  Below  is  shown 
the  microscopic  appearance  of  the  BueiUtu  olecc. 
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Fig.  2.— PLAN   OF    THE   AFFECTED  ORCHARD. 

A.— The  first  tree  on  which  the  knots  were  noticed.  B.— Tree  showing  an  immense 
number  of  knots.  C. — Mission  olive  almost  free  from  knots.  D.— Redding  Picholine 
almost  free  from  knots. 


simply  to  the  fact  that  they  happened  to  be  in  the 
area  first  attacked.  The  Mission  and  Redding 
Picholine  seemed  to  be  comparatively  resistant,  as 
far  as  could  be  judged  from  a  single  tree  of  each  va- 
riety growing  next  to  badly  diseased  trees  on  the 
edge  of  the  affected  area  (see  C,  D,  Fig.  2).  In  gen- 
eral, the  old  trees  were  attacked  principally  on  the 
younger  parts.  Correlated  with  this  is  the  fact  that 
young  trees  were  evidently  more  susceptible  than 
old  and  suffered  more  injury  from  the  attack.  Young 
trees  planted  to  replace  trees  destroyed  by  the  dis- 
ease were  in  all  cases  literally  covered  with  tuber- 
cles, and  in  some  cases  killed.  The  tree  represented 
in  the  figure  had  over  ninety  knots. 

Wherever  a  jagged  wound,  such  as  that  made  by 
tearing  off  a  branch,  or  by  a  blow  from  the  plow, 
was  seen,  the  tubercles  were  very  numerous.  The 
edge  of  such  a  wound  is  evidently  an  excellent  place 
for  infection.  The  smooth  wounds  made  in  pruning 
were  much  less  severely  or  generally  infected. 

The  roots  seemed  little  affected.  A  small  tree, 
which  was  a  mass  of  tubercles  above  ground,  showed 
only  one  about  the  size  of  a  pea  on  the  roots. 

Occasionally,  small  tubercles,  varying  from  the  size 
of  a  pinhead  to  that  of  a  pea,  occurred  on  the  leaves, 
generally  on  the  under  side.  The  occurrence  of  af- 
fected leaves  was  very  irregular,  most  trees  showing 
none.  When  they  did  occur  they  were  generally  con- 
fined to  one  or  two  small  branches,  and  even  then 


were  not  numerous.  It  was  only  rarely  that  nearly 
all  the  leaves  on  a  small  branch  exhibited  tubercles. 
The  number  of  knots  on  the  leaves  seemed  to  bear 
no  relation  to  the  severity  of  the  attack  on  the  rest 
of  the  tree.  Some  of  the  most  badly  affected  trees 
showed  no  excrescences  on  the  leaves. 

What  fruit  remained  on  the  trees  was  too  badly 
frost-bitten  for  judging  whether  or  not  it  had  been 
invaded  by  the  bacteria.  Mr.  Gurr  said,  however, 
that  the  olives  on  diseased  trees  seemed  affected,  and 
that  an  attempt  to  pickle  them  failed,  as  they  de- 
cayed before  they  were  ready  for  the  brine. 

Nature  of  the  Disease. — Savastano  describes  the 
"tuberculosis  of  the  olive"  as  follows:  "The 
tubercles  which  characterize  this  disease  are  gener- 
ally formed  on  branches  of  from  one  to  fifteen  years 
of  age,  where  the  bark  is  still  smooth  and  not 
cracked.  They  are  generally  isolated,  but  some- 
times take  the  miliary  form.  They  are  rare  on  the 
roots,  and  still  more  so  on  the  leaves  and  fruit.  So 
far  I  have  not  found  them  on  the  flowers,  but  believe 
they  may  occur  there." 

Savastano  investigated  the  influence  on  this  dis- 
ease of  cuts,  bruises,  pruning  and  other  mechanical 
injuries  to  the  plants,  and  came  to  the  following  con- 
clusions: 

1.  Wounds  do  not  cause  tubercles  except  on  plants 
which  are  already  predisposed  to  the  disease.  2. 
Even  in  these  plants  a  wound  does  not  always  cause 
the  formation  of  tubercles.  3.  Heavy  pruning  causes 
the  formation  of  new  tubercles  and  an  increase  in 
size  of  the  old  on  affected  trees.  4.  The  formation 
of  tubercles  is  in  direct  ratio  to  the  vigor  of  the  plant. 

The  manner  in  which  the  tree  becomes  infected 
with  the  disease  is  not  known  positively  in  all  cases. 
Anything  which  wounds  the  bark,  such  as  cuts, 
bruises,  hail,  frost,  pruning,  grafting,  budding,  etc., 
is  often  followed  by  a  growth  of  tubercles,  as  it 
allows  the  entrance  of  bacteria.  The  disease  oc- 
curs sometimes,  however,  in  places  where  there  has 
apparently  been  no  mechanical  injury  to  the  tissues 
of  the  tree.  It  is  quite  possible  that  biting  and 
sucking  insects  may,  in  piercing  the  bark,  innocu- 
late  the  tree  with  the  disease.  According  to  Vuille- 
min,  a  certain  fungus  is  always  found  associated  with 
the  olive  knot.  This  fungus,  he  claims,  penetrates 
the  tissues  of  the  tree  and  opens  the  way  for  infec- 
tion by  the  bacteria.  That  the  disease  is  infectious, 
and  is  caused  by  bacteria,  there 
seems  to  be  no  doubt. 

Symptoms  of  the  Disease. — A  com- 
plete account  of  the  effects  of  the 
disease  on  the  trees  cannot  be 
given  at  preeent,  as  only  one  visit 
has  been  made  to  the  affected  or- 
chard. At  other  seasons  of  the 
year  other  symptoms  may  be 
shown.  The  disease  has  no  appa- 
rent effect  on  the  general  health 
of  the  tree  until  it  becomes  liter- 
ally a  mass  of  knots.  It  is  but 
rarely  that  a  branch  or  twig  is 
killed  while  the  rest  of  the  tree 
remains  healthy,  and  it  is  not 
until  the  last  stage  is  reached  that 
there  is  any  diminution  of  vigor  or 
fertility  in  the  affected  tree.  The 
symptoms,  therefore,  may  be  said 
to  be  confined  to  the  various 
kinds  of  excrescences  which  ap- 
pear on  the  different  parts  of  the 
tree,  and  a  description  of  these 
will  suffice  to  characterize  the  dis- 
ease. 

The  knots  on  the  leaves  are 
always  small,  especially  when  they 
are  numerous.  They  vary  from 
the  size  of  a  pinhead  to  three-six- 
teenths of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
They  occur  almost  always  upon  the  lower  surface 
only,  but  show  through  on  the  upper  surface 
as  brown  spots.  This  shows  that  the  leaf  tissue  is 
killed  quite  through  the  leaf.  On  the  leaf  stalks  the 
knots  are  generally  larger. 

On  the  small  twigs  of  vigorous  trees  the  knots 
often  measure  1  inch  across,  and  become  much  con- 
torted and  split  up  by  drying  out  and  the  pressure 
caused  by  the  continuous  growth  of  new  tissue  with- 
in and  at  the  base.  However  large  a  knot  becomes, 
it  seldom  or  never  involves  the  whole  circumference 
of  a  twig.  On  the  side  opposite  the  knot  the  bark 
seems  healthy.  This  accounts  for  the  fact  that  a 
tree  remains  green  and  fresh  looking  for  so  long  a 
time  after  being  severely  attacked.  Occasionally, 
especially  on  young  and  badly  affected  trees,  several 
points  of  affection  will  coalesce.  In  this  case  the 
bark  and  growing  layer  of  the  twig  may  be  killed  all 
around.  Still,  more  rarely  the  infection  seems  gen- 
eral on  a  certain  part  of  the  twig,  and  for  an  inch 
or  more  there  will  be  a  kind  of  breaking  out,  owing 
to  a  general  hypertrophy  of  the  tissues,  not  arising 
from  any  definite  points  of  infection,  and  not  pro- 
ducing definite  knots.  The  last  two  cases  account 
for  the  occasional  dead  twigs  and  small  branches 
which  occur.  In  some  cases  where  there  is  a  large 
number  of  points  of  infection,  or  when  the  tree  is 
less  vigorous,  the  knots  remain  small,  not  exceeding 
i  inch  in  diameter.    They  are  also  more  regular, 
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more  nearly  spherical,  and  do  not  develop  so  many 
cracks  nor  such  an  uneven  surface. 

On  trunks  and  branches  the  knots  finally  attain  a 
large  size,  often  becoming  as  much  as  2  inches  in 
diameter.  This  seems  to  be  a  larger  size  than  they 
attain  in  Europe,  judging  from  descriptions.  They 
are  flatter,  that  is,  more  spreading  and  less  spheri- 
cal, than  on  the  twigs.  Occasionally  several  on 
many  points  of  infection  occur  near  together,  and 
the  resulting  tubercles  run  together,  thus  forming 
a  large  mass  of  cracked,  diseased  tissue  several 
inches  across.  This  is  very  commonly  the  case  in 
the  infection  of  ragged  wounds,  where  the  points  of 
infection  are  so  numerous  that  no  definite  knots  are 
formed.  The  knots  occur  very  often  on  the  old  wood 
near  the  base  of  small  twigs  coming  from  adventi- 
tious buds.  They  occur,  however,  in  all  situations, 
and  infection  appears  possible  anywhere. 

Some  of  the  trees  on  Mr.  Gurr's  place  which 
showed  a  very  large  amount  of  olive  knot  were  very 
heavily  loaded  with  fruit.  Several  of  the  older  writ- 
ers make  the  observation  that  trees  attacked  by  this 
disease  bear  more  than  they  did  before.  The  reason 
of  this  is  that  plants  with  too  much  vegetative  vigor 
do  not  bear  well,  and  that  the  first  attack  of  the 
disease  by  slightly  diminishing  this  vigor  makes  the 
trees  more  fruitful.  As  the  disease  progresses, 
however,  the  diminution  of  vigor  continues  until  the 
plant  is  unable  to  produce  either  fruit  or  foliage. 

Knots  Which  Are  Not  This  Disease. — There  are  sev- 
eral kinds  of  knots,  or  swellings,  common  on  olive 
trees,  which  might  carelessly  be  confused  with  the 
real  olive  knot.  First  of  all,  there  is  the  common 
callus  or  healing  tissue  of  wounds  which  forms  around 
cuts,  grafts,  and  inserted  buds.  This  forms  in  a 
rather  thin  layer  around  the  edge  of  the  wound,  is 
of  different  shape,  and  never  reaches  the  size  of  the 
true  olive  knot.  The  large  swellings — "uovoli" — 
commonly  found  on  the  trunk  of  the  olive  tree,  espe- 
cially near  the  ground,  are  also  of  a  very  different 
nature.  They  are  perfectly  normal  and  do  not  indi- 
cate a  diseased  condition.  They  are,  indeed,  used  in 
Europe  for  the  propagation  of  the  olive.  They  seem, 
however,  to  be  particularly  favorable  places  for  in- 
fection and  for  the  growth  of  the  true  knot.  Finally, 
old  olive  trees  often  develop  tumors  on  the  main 
roots,  truDk,  and  larger  branches,  the  cause  of 
which  is  not  well  known.  They  are  flatter,  less 
cracked,  and  generally  grow  to  a  larger  size  than 
the  tubercles  of  the  olive  knot.  They  do  not  seem 
to  be  infectious,  nor  do  much  harm  to  trees. 

Conclusions. — The  olive  knot  disease  is  at  present 
limited  to  a  small  range  in  California,  but,  as  it 
promises  to  be  very  harmful  in  some  localities,  spe- 
cial precautions  should  be  taken  to  prevent  its 
spread. 

The  one  necessary  condition  for  the  existence  of 
the  disease  is  the  presence  of  the  specific  germ,  the 
special  bacterium  which  causes  it.  If  this  can  be 
kept  away,  no  other  condition  will  bring  about  the 
disease. 

Even  if  the  disease  germ  be  present,  the  trees 
will  not  be  attacked,  or  attacked  only  lightly,  if  the 
conditions  favoring  the  growth  of  the  germ  do  not 
exist. 

The  conditions  favorable  to  the  growth  of  the  bac- 
teria and  to  the  production  of  knots  are  :  (1)  Deli- 
cacy of  the  tissues,  owing  to  youth  or  variety  ;  (2) 
high  sap  pressure,  due  to  heavy  pruning,  irrigation, 
manuring  ;  (3)  wounds,  caused  by  pruning,  grafting, 
budding,  gathering  the  fruit  with  rakes,  and  by  in- 
juries due  to  insects,  fungi,  wind,  the  plow,  etc.;  (4) 
hot  weather.  Under  the  conditions  most  favorable 
to  the  growth  and  spread  of  the  disease,  it  may  be 
contracted  by  any  variety.  Some  varieties,  how- 
ever, are  much  more  susceptible  than  others.  Which 
varieties  these  are  cannot  be  exactly  stated  as  yet, 
at  least  for  California.  In  general,  however,  those 
which  are  most  "highly  bred,"  that  is,  which  are 
farthest  removed  from  the  hardy  wild  type,  are  most 
liable  to  contract  the  disease,  and  are  most  vitally 
injured  by  it.  These,  unfortunately,  are  precisely 
the  varieties  which  are  most  valuable  for  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  their  crops. 

No  buds  nor  cuttings  should  be  taken  from  in- 
fected orchards.  All  pruning  shears,  saws,  gather- 
ing boxes,  etc.,  used  on  affected  trees  should  be 
thoroughly  disinfected  before  being  used  anywhere 
else.  This  can  be  done  by  boiling  in  water,  or  by 
steeping  in  a  solution  of  one  part  of  corrosive  sub- 
limate to  five  hundred  of  water,  for  one  hour  or 
longer. 

Where  there  is  danger  of  infection,  all  consider- 
able wounds  should  be  painted  with  an  antiseptic 
and  protective  paint. 

When  a  tree  is  first  affected,  all  diseased  parts 
should  be  carefully  cut  away  and  the  parts  burned 
on  the  spot. 

What  pruning  is  necessary  should  be  done  gradu- 
ally, that  is,  a  little  each  year.  This  is  not  so  liable 
to  produce  a  tendency  to  contract  the  disease  as  a 
heavy  pruning  every  few  years. 

Where  possible,  the  presence  of  too  much  moist- 
ure in  the  soil  should  be  avoided. 

Olives  from  diseased  trees  are  perfectly  whole- 
some, and  probably  as  good  for  oil  as  from  healthy 
trees,  unless  the  vitality  of  the  tree  is  seriously 
affected.  If  the  fruit  itself  is  attacked,  it  is  prob- 
ably useless  for  pickling. 


THE  SUGAR  BEET. 


Sugar  Beet  Industry  of  the  United  States. 


California  does  not  figure  prominently  in  the  latest 
publication  by  the  Government  for  the  reason,  we 
suppose,  that  many  of  the  preliminary  propositions 
are  practically  settled  for  this  State  and  attention 
is  given  to  States  newer  in  the  interest.  This  fact, 
however,  does  not  lessen  California  interest  in  what 
is  being  done  elsewhere.  The  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture has  just  transmitted  to  the  President  for  the 
information  of  Congress  a  very  full  report  of  the 
present  condition  of  the  sugar  beet  industry  in  this 
country,  and  of  the  operations  of  the  Department 
during  the  past  season  in  relation  thereto.  The 
document  consists  of  two  parts,  the  first  being  a 
report  from  the  chemist  of  the  Department,  Dr.  H. 
W.  Wiley,  in  which  the  history  of  the  industry  is 
reviewed  and  given  a  full  account  of  the  season's 
operations. 

Experimental  Work. — The  principal  distribution  of 
sugar-beet  seed  the  past  season  was  made  through 
the  agency  of  the  agricultural  experiment  stations, 
the  directors  of  many  stations  having  been  appointed 
special  agents  of  the  Department  for  carrying  this 
method  into  effect.  Seeds  were  also  sent  to  about 
10,000  farmers  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  with 
full  instructions  for  planting,  cultivating,  and  samp- 
ling for  analysis.  These  instructions  were  contained 
in  Farmer's  Bulletin  No.  52,  of  which  during  the 
season  nearly  150,000  copies  were  distributed.  The 
samples  for  analysis  were  sent  either  to  the  agricul- 
tural experiment  stations  or  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  In  all  about  2300  samples  were  re- 
ceived for  analysis  at  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  best  results  were  reported  from  the  States  of 
New  York  and  Michigan.  Other  States  in  which 
reports  were  favorable  were  Wisconsin,  Ohio,  Indi- 
ana, Minnesota,  Nevada,  South  Dakota,  Wyoming 
and  Colorado.  States  giving  fair  results  were  Iowa, 
Nebraska,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.  In  general, 
it  was  found  that  after  passing  south  of  the  mean 
isotherm  of  71°  F.  for  the  three  months  of  June, 
July  and  August,  the  results  were  poor.  It  is  found 
that  the  belt  of  territory  included  between  the  limits 
of  the  isotherms  of  71°  and  69°  may  be  regarded  as 
the  basic  belt  of  the  beet  sugar  industry.  The  best 
results  are  obtained  within  or  north  of  this  belt, 
other  climatic  conditions  being  favorable.  Extreme 
northern  limits  of  beet-sugar  culture  are  determined 
only  by  the  advent  of  freezing  weather. 

A  comparison  of  analytical  data  with  the  thermal 
area  shows  a  remarkable  agreement.  In  States  so 
situated  that  their  northern  portions  are  in  the 
favorable  thermal  area,  while  their  southern  portions 
are  without,  comparison  of  the  analyses  of  the  beets 
grown  in  the  southern,  central  and  northern  portions 
of  these  States,  shows  a  regular  gradation  of  ex- 
cellence from  south  to  north. 

Irrigation  May  Go. — The  conditions  of  growing 
beets  under  irrigation  have  been  studied  somewhat, 
but  imperfectly.  The  data  collected,  however,  are 
very  reassuring,  and  lead  to  the  evident  belief  that 
irrigated  lands,  under  proper  thermal  conditions, 
will  give  most  excellent  returns  with  beets. 

The  report  contains  not  only  the  analytical  data 
obtained  at  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  arranged 
alphabetically  by  States  and  counties,  but  also  of  the 
data  which  have  been  obtained  at  the  agricultural 
experiment  stations  during  the  year.  In  all  instances 
the  data  obtained  at  the  stations  agreed  very  closely 
with  those  secured  from  the  same  States  at  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  These  data  from  the 
experimental  stations  are  collated  and  studied  side 
by  side  with  the  data  from  the  same  States  obtained 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  making  a 
complete  exposition  of  the  results  of  investigations 
from  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  collaboration 
thus  secured  between  the  States  and  the  Department 
has  afforded  the  best  possible  results  in  the  studies 
undertaken. 

Sugar  Beet  Seed. — Experiments  were  also  con- 
ducted in  the  production  of  high-grade  beets.  Some 
of  the  high-grade  seeds  obtained  at  the  station  at 
Schuyler  during  the  continuance  of  the  work  at  that 
point  were  found  to  have  sufficient  vitality  to  con- 
tinue their  growth.  Other  high-grade  seeds  pro- 
duced from  specially  analyzed  beets  were  procured 
from  European  growers,  and  in  collaboration  with 
six  of  the  experiment  stations,  comparative  tests 
were  made  of  these  seeds  in  various  localities.  The 
stations  collaborating  in  this  work  were  Tennes- 
see, Kentucky,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Wisconsin  and  New 
York.  The  best  results  were  obtained  from  the 
stations  in  Wisconsin  and  New  York.  The  beets 
which  were  grown  at  the  New  York  station  were 
carefully  selected  for  physical  properties,  and  those 
which  reached  the  standard  of  shape  and  size  were 
subjected  to  individual  analyses  and  preserved  for 
the  propagation  of  the  seeds  for  the  season  of  1898. 
In  all,  800  beets  were  found  to  have  the  requisite 
qualifications  for  the  production  of  seed,  and  these 
have  been  preserved  during  the  winter  in  a  silo  and 
are  to  be  distributed  this  spring  to  the  various  sta- 
tions for  seed  production.  A  few  of  them  which 
have  exhibited  peculiar  strains  of  excellence  have 
been  preserved  for  the  production  of  a  new  variety 


of  beets,  which  is  proposed  to  call  the  American 
Elite.  These  beets  have  an  average  weight  of  about 
thirty  ounces  and  an  average  content  of  sugar  of 
19  per  cent.  The  purity  of  juice  in  similar  beets  was 
found  to  be  about  85.  These  beets,  having  shown 
these  remarkable  variations  from  the  standard  in 
size  and  sugar  quality,  are  evidently  fitted  to  pro- 
duce a  new  variety  of  beets  better  suited  to  American 
farmers  than  the  standard  beets  of  Europe.  It  is 
the  intention  of  the  Department  to  endeavor  to 
establish  a  variety  of  beets  of  this  kind  which 
shall  have  at  least  a  third  greater  weight  than  the 
standard  sugar  beet  of  Europe  without  losing  any- 
thing in  sugar  content  or  in  purity  of  juice.  The 
immense  advantage  of  such  a  variety  of  beet  for 
American  growers  is  easily  seen.  The  most  success- 
ful scientific  work  in  the  future  will  come  from  plac- 
ing the  seeds  in  the  hands  of  a  few  reliable  persons 
in  each  locality  and  securing  a  careful  supervision  of 
their  work  by  some  accredited  agent  of  a  State  ex- 
periment station  or  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  report  contains  a  chapter  on  the  value  of  the 
sugar  beet  and  the  beet  pulp  as  cattle  food,  giving 
the  chemical  composition  of  each,  the  ratio  between 
the  nutrients,  and  its  general  value  as  a  producer 
of  milk  and  fat  and  as  a  sustaining  ration. 

Factories  and  Their  Work. — The  report  closes  with 
a  chapter  on  statistics  of  sugar  production  in  this 
country  during  the  year  1897.  During  the  season 
nine  factories  were  in  operation  in  the  United  States, 
namely,  at  Alameda,  Los  Alamitos,  Watsonville  and 
Chino,  Cal.;  Lehi,  Utah;  Eddy,  N.  Mex.;  Grand 
Island  and  Norfolk,  Nebr.,  and  Rome,  N.  Y.  Forty- 
one  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy-two  acres  of 
beets  were  harvested,  with  an  aggregate  weight  of 
389,685  tons,  a  yield  of  almost  nine  and  a  half  tons 
per  acre.  This  is  less  than  the  average  in  Europe,  but 
with  more  scientific  agriculture  and  judicious  fertili- 
zation the  yield  in  this  country  can  doubtless  be 
brought  up  to,  if  not  above,  the  average  of  the  best 
fields  of  Europe.  The  careful  experiments  of  the 
New  York  Experiment  Station,  at  Geneva,  with 
beets  grown  in  collaboration  with  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  resulted  in  an  average  yield  of  over 
sixteen  tons  of  high-grade  beets  per  acre. 

Production. — The  total  amount  of  the  beet  sugar 
made  in  the  United  States  during  the  year  1897  was 
90,491,670  pounds,  an  average  of  232  pounds  per  ton 
of  2000  pounds,  or  11.6  per  cent  of  the  weight  of 
the  beets.  This  is  a  less  percentage  than  is  obtained 
in  Germany,  but  considering  the  newness  of  the 
industry  in  this  country,  it  is  sufficiently  encourag- 
ing. Reliable  information  shows  that  there  will  be 
in  operation  in  the  United  States  during  1898  seven- 
teen factories,  new  factories  being  located  in  Utah 
(1),  Oregon  (1),  California  (4),  Michigan  (1)  and  New 
York  (1).  It  is  safe  to  say  that  at  least  80,000  acres 
will  be  planted  in  beets  during  the  season  of  1898. 
The  yield  of  beets  may  be  expected  to  be  nearly 
180,000,000  pounds.  These  estimates  should  be  re- 
duced somewhat  to  represent  the  proper  output  of 
beet  sugar  in  the  United  States;  they  are  sufficient, 
however,  to  show  the  rapid  growth  of  the  industry, 
which  will  experience  an  enlargement  of  not  less 
than  70  per  cent  during  the  coming  season.  The 
percentage  of  beet  sugar  produced  in  the  United 
States  during  1897  to  the  total  consumption  was 
only  21,,  but  the  prospects  are  that  in  1898  it  will  be 
nearly  4  per  cent  of  the  total  consumption,  which 
now  amounts  to  about  2,000,000  tons  annually. 


METEOROLOGICAL. 


Frost  and  Almonds. 


To  the  Editor: — You  may  remember  my  talk  at 
the  Farmers'  Institute  at  West  Palmdale  last  fall 
about  the  temperature  our  almond  buds  endured  last 
spring.  I  have  now  a  tested  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau 
thermometer  and  can  state  positively  about  it.  The 
thermometer  I  used  last  season  was  not  correct,  but, 
making  the  required  correction,  the  almond  buds  en- 
dured the  following  temperatures  and  gave  us  a 
good  crop,  viz.,  26°,  27°,  25°  and  25°.  This  year  I 
made  a  careful  test,  but  it  was  cut  short,  as  the 
record  below  will  show. 

Dates  of  Blooming. — Owing,  probably,  to  the  dry 
winter,  the  almonds  began  to  bloom  very  early — the 
earliest  on  record.  A  seedling  almond  grown  on  the 
place  showed  a  fully  open  bloom  on  February  9th.  A 
Harriott  seedling  bloomed  February  10th.  Ne  Plus 
Ultras  began  to  bloom  February  15th;  Drake's 
Seedling  and  King's  Soft  Shell  began  to  bloom  on  Feb- 
ruary 22nd.  Nonpareils  began  to  bloom  February 
26th.  March  1st  the  Royal  apricots  began  to  bloom; 
I  X  L  almonds  began  to  bloom  March  2nd.  On  the 
5th  the  Kelsey  Japan  plum  began  to  bloom;  on  the 
6th  Red  nectarines  and  early  peaches  began  to 
bloom;  White  nectarines  began  to  bloom  March  8th. 
On  the  11th  of  March  Kelsey  plums,  nectarines  and 
early  peaches  were  in  full  bloom;  almonds  and  apri- 
cots were  nearly  out  of  bloom  and  trees  set  full  of 
fruit. 

The  Temperature  Record. — From  the  9th  of  Febru- 
ary to  March  11th  there  was  no  frost  and  the  ther- 
mometer did  not  fall  below  33°;  but  after  this  it  ran 
as  follows:    March  11th,  29°;  14th,  28°;  16th,  29°; 
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17th,  25°;  18th,  29*°;  19th,  30°;  22nd,  26°.  Exam- 
ination of  my  orchard  and  all  in  this  vicinity  showed 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  22nd  that  it  was  harmed 
very  little,  if  at  all.  The  set  fruit  and  blossoms 
were  all  bright  and  alive.  About  midnight  the  wind 
went  down  and  it  was  very  quiet  till  after  sunrise. 
The  thermometer  went  down  to  20°  and  that  ended 
the  experiment  for  this  year.  As  Sam  Jones  once 
said  at  the  close  of  a  lecture,  "  The  monkey  is  dead 
and  the  show  is  closed."  Excepting  a  few  almonds 
on  the  east  side  of  the  top  of  some  rolling  hills,  and 
cots  in  the  tops  of  large  trees,  they  are  all  dead. 
Hope  to  send  you  a  better  report  next  season. 

Olin  L.  Livesey. 

Fairmont,  Los  Angeles  Co. 

[Mr.  Livesey 's  letter  was  not  intended  for  publica- 
tion, but  the  information  is  so  accurately  stated  and 
of  such  wide  horticultural  interest  that  we  take  the 
liberty  of  publishing  it.  Fairmont  is  on  the  western 
rim  of  the  Mohave  country  in  the  foothills  at  an  ele- 
vation of  3300  feet  above  sea  level.  The  region  pro- 
duces a  splendid  almond,  and  this  year's  tempera- 
tures are  exceptional,  as  they  are  in  other  parts  of 
the  State.— Ed.] 


Cultivation  and  Frost  Injury. 


The  effect  of  a  newly  worked  soil  surface  upon 
frost-work  on  adjacent  plants  is  a  matter  of  some 
controversy.  Mr.  Alexander  Gordon  of  Fresno  tells 
of  a  case  in  his  experience  in  which  grape  vines  were 
badly  frost-nipped  just  as  far  as  the  ground  had  been 
turned  by  the  cultivator  the  day  before,  and  where 
the  ground  was  unstirred  there  was  no  injury.  This 
observation  seems  to  agree  exactly  with  what  J.  S. 
Woodward  tells  the  Rural  New  Yorker.    He  says  : 

I  have  noticed  that  when  we  had  a  frost  it  was  al- 
ways hardest  on  land  recently  cultivated  or  that  was 
damp.  By  this  I  mean  that  on  a  field  in  which  we 
were  cultivating  any  crop  during  the  day  and  until 
night,  on  that  part  of  the  field  worked  so  late  that 
the  surface  stayed  moist,  the  frost  was  markedly 
heavier  in  the  morning.  With  the  same  degree  of 
temperature,  more  damage  is  done  when  the  ground 
is  damp,  as,  for  instance,  after  a  rain  or  during  a  wet 
spell.  I  always  expect  more  damage  from  frost, 
with  the  same  marking  of  the  thermometer,  in  a  wet 
than  in  a  dry  time.  Also,  more  on  sandy  or  loamy 
land  than  on  that  which  is  stony.  We  all  know  that 
evaporation  takes  up  heat  rapidly,  and  evaporation 
is  more  rapid  from  a  damp  than  from  a  dry  soil,  and 
also  from  a  soil  free  from  stones  than  from  one  nearly 
covered  with  them.  It  is  a  popular  notion  that 
stones  hold  and  absorb  heat,  and  of  course  a  large 
stone  that  goes  down  deep  into  the  ground,  being  a 
good  conductor  of  heat,  will  radiate  more  heat  than 
the  soil  about  it.  But  I  think  that  the  real  reason 
why  frost  is  less  severe  on  stony  ground  is  that  so 
much  of  the  surface  is  covered  with  stones  that  less 
evaporation  takes  place  to  absorb  heat.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  if  the  soil  be  stirred  early  enough  so  as 
to  become  thoroughly  dry  on  the  surface,  it  will  have 
some  effect  in  preventing  damage  by  frost.  There 
are  some  queer  things  about  the  action  of  frost.  I 
remember  once  visiting  a  friend  who  had  a  lot  of  tin 
sap  pails,  and  one  night  when  it  was  cold  and  he 
feared  a  hard  frost,  he  covered  a  lot  of  tomato 
plants  and  hills  of  melons;  those  covered  were  really 
killed  worse  than  some  left  uncovered.  Covering 
with  the  tin  pails  was  actually  a  damage. 


Retarding  Trees  by  Root  Pruning. 


We  gave  account  some  time  ago  of  the  success  in 
preventing  too  early  starting  of  fruit  buds  by  white- 
washing and  thus  reflecting  heat  from  a  too  fervid 
spring  sun.  Another  method  looking  toward  the 
same  end  is  that  recently  tried  by  Henry  E  Glazier, 
horticulturist  at  the  Oklahoma  station.  He  claims 
that  by  cutting  the  lateral  roots  in  early  fall  he  af- 
fects the  operation  of  the  conduit,  stimulates  bud 
action,  and  in  consequence  the  sap  water  that  passes 
up  through  the  sap  wood  is  checked  to  a  certain  de- 
gree. Another  fact  is  that  trees  do  not  rest  during 
the  winter  period  as  in  a  more  frigid  temperature. 
He  cites  the  case  of  an  apricot  tree  that  was  treated 
by  root  pruning.  The  laterals  were  cut  on  all  sides 
of  the  tree  by  having  a  trench  cut  around  the  tree; 
as  the  roots  extend  farther  from  the  tree  on  the 
south  side  of  the  tree  than  on  the  north  side,  care 
must  be  given  in  this.  The  tree  must  be  approached 
nearer  to  the  trunk  on  the  north  side  to  secure  the 
roots.  The  ditch  should  be  left  open  all  winter  to 
receive  the  storm  waters,  and  filled  by  degrees  in 
the  spring.  The  ends  that  were  cut  heal  over  and  all 
the  early  spring  and  summer  throw  out  innumerable 
fibrous  roots.  The  fruit  buds  will  set  on  the  terminal 
branches  and  as  they  do  not  contain  as  much  sap 
water  as  trees  not  treated,  will  resist  a  greater  de- 
gree of  cold  than  trees  containing  a  full  supply  of 
sap  water.  The  leaf  buds  will  be  less  numerous  than 
trees  not  treated.  The  experiment  further  disclosed 
that  the  trees  receiving  treatment  showed  an  in- 
creased growth  within  the  year  over  trees  not 
treated.  The  root-pruned  tree  developed  a  little 
more  than  three  times  as  much  fruit  as  the  tree  not 


root  pruned.  The  bloom  was  not  retarded  appreci- 
ably, more  than  about  thirty  hours,  but  blooms  made 
their  appearance  on  spurs  near  the  trunk  on  the 
lower  limbs  from  ten  to  twelve  days  later.  The 
fruit  that  was  retained  on  the  trees  not  treated  was 
invariably  found  on  spurs  on  the  lower  limbs.  The 
laterals  were  free  from  fruit,  and  the  bloom  was  also 
conspicuous  by  absence  on  the  laterals  as  well.  The 
cost  of  root  pruning  can  be  made  comparatively 
small,  as  the  work  can  be  largely  done  with  the 
plow;  to  make  the  work  complete  some  little  work 
should  be  done  with  the  spade  at  the  angles.  Mr. 
Glazier  is  not  prepared  to  say  just  how  long  this 
treatment  can  be  kept  up  with  profit  to  the  grower. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


The  Qape  Disease  of  Poultry. 


The  gape  disease  of  young  poultry  is  the  subject 
of  a  bulletin  just  issued  by  H.  Garman,  entomologist 
of  the  Kentucky  Experiment  Station.  Young 
chickens  are  very  much  troubled  in  Kentucky  with 
gapes.  The  disease  occurs  throughout  the  State, 
but  is  not  uniform  in  its  occurrence,  being  destruc- 
tive on  one  farm,  while  farms  adjoining  are  free  from 
it.  On  the  Experiment  Farm  at  Lexington  the  dis- 
ease rarely  makes  its  appearance,  while  on  a  place 
just  across  a  pike  the  majority  of  the  chicks  hatched 
are  some  seasons  destroyed  by  it.  It  appears  that 
once  it  becomes  established  on  land  it  maintains  it- 
self there  and  thus  renders  it  ill  suited  to  the  raising 
of  chickens. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  trouble  is,  of  course, 
the  presence  of  the  well-known  gape  worm  Syngamus 
trachealis  in  the  trachea  or  windpipe.  These  worms 
obstruct  the  passage  of  air  to  and  from  the  lungs, 
and  thus  occasion  the  characteristic  gasping  move- 
ments of  the  suffering  chicks.  The  symptoms  and 
general  nature  of  the  trouble  are  so  well  known  that 
further  reference  to  them  may  be  dispensed  with. 

Common  Remedies. — The  commonly  recommended 
practice  of  introducing  into  the  trachea  a  partly 
stripped  feather,  or  a  bluegrass  top,  and  by  a  twist- 
ing motion  dislodging  and  removing  the  worms, 
does  not  seem  to  me,  after  considerable  experience 
with  the  diseased  fowls,  to  be  practicable  for  very 
young  chicks.  The  trachea  is  so  small  and  so  easily 
injured  that  it  is  impossible  to  dislodge  and  remove 
all  of  the  worms  by  such  means.  With  the  greatest 
care  it  is  only  possible  to  give  affected  chicks  more 
than  temporary  relief  in  this  way. 

It  has  been  Mr.  Garman's  experience,  however, 
that  chicks  generally  recover  without  treatment 
when  they  are  attacked  after  they  are  half  grown, 
and  hence  fowls  that  might  from  their  size  be  treated 
successfully  with  a  feather  do  not  require  treatment 
of  any  sort.  It  is  the  very  young  chicks  that  suffer 
most,  and  the  only  remedial  treatment  in  their  case 
that  seems  to  him  to  be  successful  is  rubbing  the 
neck  from  time  to  time  with  lard  or  vaseline  thor- 
oughly mixed  with  a  little  turpentine  (three  parts  of 
the  lard  or  vaseline  to  one  part  of  turpentine).  This 
treatment  should  begin  before  the  disease  makes  its 
appearance.  It  will  not  help  a  chick  in  the  last 
stages  of  the  disease.  Pure  turpentine  will  very 
quickly  kill  a  chick  when  rubbed  on  the  neck  over 
the  trachea — a  fact  which  Mr.  Garman  has  several 
times  demonstrated  on  badly  affected  individuals. 

A  valuable  article  on  gapes  and  gape  worms  has 
been  written  by  the  French  naturalist,  Megnin.  He 
asserts  that  the  use  of  pounded  garlic  with  the  usual 
food  has  been  made  to  completely  eradicate  the  dis- 
ease among  pheasants  in  Europe.  He  recommends 
the  use  of  one  garlic  bulb  to  ten  pheasants  each  day, 
and  the  same  proportion  would  in  all  probability  be 
sufficient  in  the  case  of  the  common  chicken.  He 
supplements  this  treatment  with  special  care  in  the 
matter  of  drinking  water,  using  only  pure  water 
and  changing  it  several  times  a  day. 

The  Source  of  Gapes. — The  current  belief  among 
naturalists  is  that  the  worms  are  in  the  soil  and  are 
picked  up  with  food.  No  doubt  this  is  true  while 
the  disease  is  present  on  a  place,  but  Mr.  Garman 
has  known  instances  in  which  flocks  were  very  badly 
affected  on  land  where  chickens  had  not  been  raised 
for  years.  How  did  these  minute  worms  persist  in 
soil  that  is  each  year  dried  and  parched  by  the  sun's 
heat  ?  It  is  known  that  they  cannot  endure  either 
heat  or  drouth.  It  is  hardly  probable  that  they 
migrate  like  earthworms  down  into  the  soil  in  sum- 
mer and  reappear  again  at  the  surface  during  fall 
and  spring,  when  the  surface  soil  is  damp.  It  is  a 
natural  supposition  that  they  may  enter  the  bodies 
of  insects,  mollusks,  or  earthworms,  like  some  other 
parasitic  worms,  and  be  received  by  poultry  with 
such  food.  Yet  Megnin  asserts  that  they  do  not 
pass  any  stage  of  their  existence  in  the  bodies  of 
any  animals  other  than  birds. 

When  the  disease  is  under  way  among  a  brood  of 
chicks  it  is  beyond  doubt  conveyed  by  way  of  drink- 
ing water  and  food  from  affected  fowls  to  others. 
Chicks  suffering  from  gapes  may  sometimes  be 
observed  to  dislodge  worms  and  discharge  them 
from  their  mouths  during  spells  of  sneezing.  Ac- 
cording to  Megnin's  observations,  young  hatched 
from  the  eggs  in  the  bodies  of  these  discharged 
worms  may  live  for  some  time  in  the  drinking  water, 


where  they  swim  about  like  vinegar  eels,  ready  to 
be  taken  into  the  stomachs  of  fowls. 

These  facts  in  the  history  of  the  worms  show  why 
dissolving  copperas  (sulphate  of  iron)  in  the  drink- 
ing water,  isolating  affected  fowls,  and  changing  the 
quarters  of  the  others,  sometimes  have  the  effect  of 
checking  the  spread  of  the  disease. 

Chicks  Reared  on  a  Plank  Floor  Not  Attacked  by  the 
Cape  Worm. — Mr.  Garman  finds  by  experiment  that 
it  is  possible  to  prevent  the  trouble  completely  on 
his  place  at  Lexington  by  keeping  chicks  on  a  board 
floor  from  the  time  they  are  hatched  until  they  are 
large  enough  to  endure  the  attacks  of  the  worms. 

Chicks  hatched  by  two  hens  June  5-7,  1897,  were 
taken  from  the  nests  before  they  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  get  to  the  ground,  and  confined  in  two  com- 
partments of  the  same  coop.  One  compartment  was 
provided  with  a  board  floor  ;  in  the  other  the  chicks 
were  allowed  the  freedom  of  the  ground. 

The  two  lots  were  treated  alike  in  every  respect 
except  in  the  matter  of  the  floor  and  in  the  character 
of  food.  Those  on  the  plank  floor  received  the  accus- 
tomed food  given  young  chicks,  namely,  cornmeal 
mixed  with  water  and  scraps  of  bread,  potato  and 
meat  from  the  table.  After  they  had  grown  some- 
what, a  little  oats  was  given  them  occasionally.  The 
chicks  on  the  ground  received  the  same  kind  of  food, 
except  that  they  had  in  addition  a  daily  ration  of 
earthworms.  All  had  gape  worms  in  the  trachea. 
During  this  time  not  a  single  chick  of  the  seven  kept 
on  the  plank  floor  became  affected  with  the  disease. 

Conclusion. — The  result  of  value  to  the  farmer  ob- 
tained from  this  preliminary  experiment  is  that 
keeping  chicks  for  several  weeks  after  they  hatch  on 
a  plank  floor  will  prevent  the  gapes.  It  is  Mr.  Gar- 
man's  present  opinion  that  the  same  result  would  be 
obtained  by  simply  elevating  an  earthen  floor  above 
the  surrounding  level  so  that  it  would  not  retain 
moisture.  It  must  be  remembered,  though,  that 
after  the  disease  is  established  in  a  brood  it  will  be 
conveyed  from  one  to  another  through  the  medium 
of  food  and  drink,  and  in  such  case  a  plank  floor 
would  not  alone  save  it.  In  case  the  disease  should 
be  introduced  by  chicks  which  had  contracted  it 
elsewhere,  the  proper  treatment  would  be  to  isolate 
affected  individuals  as  soon  as  discovered  and  medi- 
cate the  drinking  water  of  the  rest. 

German  Method  of  Preserving  Eggs. 


A  series  of  interesting  experiments  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  eggs,  carried  on  last  year  in  Germany,  has 
just  been  published  in  an  official  consular  report. 
After  eight  months  of  preservation,  400  eggs,  divided 
into  twenty  different  parcels  for  that  many  methods 
of  experiment,  were  examined,  with  heterogenous 
results.  Upon  opening  for  use,  the  eggs  presented 
the  following  results,  according  to  the  parcels  origin- 
ally numbered:  1.  Eggs  put  up  for  preservation  in 
salt  water  were  all  bad,  not  rotten,  but  uneatable, 
the  salt  having  penetrated  into  the  eggs.  2. 
Wrapped  in  paper,  80  per  cent  bad.  3.  Preserved 
in  a  solution  of  salicylic  acid  and  glycerine,  80  per 
cent  bad.  4.  Rubbed  with  salt,  70  per  cent  bad. 
5.  Preserved  in  bran,  70  per  cent  bad.  6.  Provided 
with  a  covering  of  paraffin,  70  per  cent  bad.  7. 
Varnished  with  a  solution  of  glycerine  and  salicylic 
acid,  70  per  cent  bad.  8.  Put  in  boiling  water  for 
twelve  to  fifteen  seconds,  50  per  cent  bad.  9. 
Treated  with  a  solution  of  alum,  50  per  cent  bad.  10. 
Put  in  a  solution  of  salicylic  acid,  50  per  cent  bad. 
11.  Varnished  with  water  glass,  40  per  cent  bad.  12. 
Varnished  with  collodion,  40  per  cent  bad.  13.  Cov- 
ered with  lac  (probably  shellac  varnish),  40  per  cent 
bad.  14.  Varnished  with  sward,  20  per  cent  bad. 
15.  Preserved  in  wood  ashes,  20  per  cent  bad.  16. 
Treated  with  boric  acid  and  water  glass,  20  per  cent 
bad.  17.  Treated  with  manganate  of  potash,  20  per 
cent  bad.  18.  Varnished  with  vaseline,  all  good.  19. 
Preserved  in  lime  water,  all  good.  20.  Preserved 
in  a  solution  of  water  glass,  all  good. 

The  last  three  methods  are  consequently  to  be  con- 
sidered the  best  ones,  and  especially  the  preserva- 
tion in  the  solution  of  water  glass,  as  varnishing  the 
eggs  with  vaseline  takes  too  much  time,  and  the 
treatment  with  lime  water  sometimes  communicates 
to  the  eggs  a  disagreeable  odor  and  taste.  There  is 
one  drawback  with  eggs  preserved  in  a  solution  of 
water  glass — the  shell  easily  bursts  when  placed  in 
boiling  water.  It  is  said  this  may  be  avoided  by 
cautiously  piercing  the  shell  with  a  strong  needle. 


Carbolated  Kerosene. 


To  the  Editor:— One  of  the  best  remedies  I  know 
of  for  exterminating  chicken  pests  is  carbolic  acid 
diluted  with  coal  oil.  Mix  about  1  ounce  crude 
carbolic  acid  to  a  pint  of  the  cheapest  coal  oil.  Spray 
the  roosts,  walls  and  floor.  You  can  purchase  a 
one-gallon  can  of  the  acid  for  about  75  cents  and 
a  five-gallon  can  of  the  oil  for  the  same  price,  and 
this  makes  a  cheap  as  well  as  an  effective  exter- 
minator. 

I  notice  Mr.  Carpenter,  in  your  issue  of  April  2nd, 
speaks  of  using  water  with  the  acid,  but  I  find  that 
it  mixes  thoroughly  with  oil  and  gives  you  two 
ingredients  that  vermin  have  no  liking  for. 

Alameda,  Cal.  H.  F.  Whitman. 


April  16,  1898. 
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SHEEP  AND  WOOL. 


The  nission  of  the  Merino. 


The  following  is  a  portion  of  an  ad- 
dress delivered  by  John  S.  Beecher, 
president  of  the  Standard  American 
Merino  Association,  at  its  last  meeting: 

The  great  influx  of  the  foreign  mut- 
ton breeds  was  the  natural  result  of  a 
disposition  upon  the  part  of  our  sheep 
men  to  take  up  something  new  and  un- 
tried as  a  cure  for  the  evils  of  a  mis- 
taken national  economic  policy.  The 
lessons  of  experience  that  came  to  the 
party  exploiting  the  policy  will  scarcely 
need  repeating  during  this  generation, 
and  the  men  who  sacrificed  their  merino 
flocks  will  want  some  of  the  blood 
again,  and  that  from  now  on.  Fortu- 
nate the  man  who  has  the  material 
with  which  to  recoup  his  fortunes,  and 
thrice  fortunate  the  man  who  stayed  to 
the  front  through  the  thickest  of  the 
breed's  struggle  and  maintained  the 
number  and  improved  the  quality. 

Merino  Mutton. — The  facts  demon- 
strated by  the  experience  of  the  last 
few  years  is  that  well-fatted  Merino 
mutton  is  as  good  eating  as  the  best  of 
the  so-called  mutton  breeds;  second, 
that  a  Merino  ewe,  taken  the  year 
round,  keep  and  care  considered,  is  the 
most  satisfactory  of  all  sheep  mothers. 
She  will  yield  the  heaviest  and  most 
valuable  fleece  of  wool,  and  when  bred 
to  a  Southdown  ram,  will  produce  an 
up-to-date  mutton  lamb  satisfactory 
alike  to  both  feeder  and  butcher. 

What  type  of  Merino  will  meet  future 
demands  ?  We  are  living  in  a  wonder- 
ful age,  a  period  of  marvelous  develop- 
ment, invention  and  discovery,  and 
never  before  was  competition  so  sharp 
and  persistent,  making  necessary  strict 
economy  and  best  methods  if  success  is 
to  be  attained  in  any  business  or  call- 
ing, and  the  breeding  of  domestic  ani- 
mals is  no  exception.  In  this  field,  the 
expense  of  care  and  keep,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  capabilities  of  the  animal 
or  race,  on  the  other,  are  elements  for 
consideration  and  turn  the  scale  for 
good  or  otherwise. 

Careless  and  Slij)shod  Mtthods  in 
growing  and  feeding  crops  to  inferior 
and  scrub  stock  have  passed  into  his- 
tory, more  especially  the  scrub  animal. 
Every  industry  must  supply  a  need  of 
mankind  somewhere.  All  through  the 
vast  sheep  walks  of  Argentina,  Austra- 
lia and  the  Transvaal  are  numerous 
bands  of  almost  countless  numbers  of 
sheep,  substantially  Merino  blood,  kept 
with  wool  production  the  paramount 
object  in  view,  and  necessarily  from  the 
very  order  of  things,  inferior  in  type 
to  the  improved  flocks,  limited  in  num- 
bers, in  the  hands  of  the  world's  great 
breeders.  With  the  upward  movement 
of  wool  in  the  American  markets,  these 
same  conditions  will  prevail  again  in 
the  vast  plains  of  our  country,  West 
and  Southwest.  To  furnish  the  mate- 
rial for  the  improvement  of  the  fleace 
qualities  of  these  sheep  will,  in  the 
future,  as  in  the  past,  be  the  mission  of 
the  stud  flocks  of  American  Merinos. 


A  Wool  Outlet  in  Japan. 


Reports  received  from  Japan  to  the 
effect  that  woolen  goods  are  rapidly 
supplanting  those  of  cotton  manufac- 
ture in  that  country  is  another  convinc- 
ing proof  of  the  superiority  of  the 
former  fabric  over  the  latter. 

Woolen  underwear  is  becoming  more 
and  more  popular  in  Japan,  having  dis- 
placed all  other  fabrics  used  for  that 
purpose.  The  yearly  imports  of 
mousseline  delaine  amount  to  37,000,000 
yards.  Woolen  rugs  and  blankets  are 
often  worn  in  Indian  style,  and  many 
shops  are  devoted  entirely  to  their 
sale.  Sheep  do  not  thrive  in  Japan, 
and  the  four  woolen  factories  furnish 
less  than  twelve  per  cent  of  the  goods 
necessary  for  the  consumptive  capacity 
of  the  country.  Consequently,  the 
mills  are  compelled  to  import  the  most 
of  their  raw  materials.  One  of  these 
factories,  by  the  way,  is  preparing  cloth 
for  the  army  and  navy. 

It  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  Japan, 
in  spite  of  her  limited  resources  as  a 
wool-growing  country,  should  demand 


more  woolen  and  less  cotton  fabrics. 
Proportionately  more  woolen  goods  are 
being  used  every  year,  and  it  is  but 
natural  that  the  Island  Empire  should 
adapt  herself  to  the  fleeces  of  wool- 
bearing  animals  in  preference  to  cotton, 
as  all  other  civilized  nations  are  doing 
to-day. 

The  development  of  the  woolen  in- 
dustry in  Japan  will  result  in  opening 
new  markets  to  the  growing  manufac- 
turing interests  of  the  United  States. 
Germany,  Great  Britain  and  other 
manufacturing  nations  of  the  Old 
World  are  practically  supplying  the  de- 
mands of  the  Far  East  in  the  importa- 
tions of  wearing  apparel,  and  the  in- 
dustrial growth  of  Japan,  as  well  as  of 
India,  China  and  other  countries,  will 
have  a  tendency  to  stimulate  the  ex- 
port trade  of  the  United  States  rather 
than  depress  it. 


THE  DAIRY. 


Up-to=Date  Dairy  Suggestions. 


In  last  week's  Rural  we  gave  a  very 
important  paper  on  dairy  topics  by 
Miss  Eshleman  of  Fresno.  Some  of  her 
arrangements  for  dairy  service  we  also 
find  described  in  a  letter  to  Hoard's 
Dairyman,  and  they  will  prove  sugges- 
tive to  others  who  desire  to  improve 
their  facilities. 

Stable  Floors. — We  have  in  our  three 
barns  floors  that  are  absolutely  satifact- 
ory,  and  that  in  the  horse  stable  has 
stood  eight  years  of  wear.  We  put 
down  under  the  animals,  and  6  inches 
below  the  surface,  pounded  hardpan 
rock  broken  into  lumps  2  or  3  inches 
in  size.  Then  tramp  heavy  red  clay 
into  this  until  up  to  the  required  level. 
We  spend  four  days  between  the  vari- 
ous layers,  tramping  on  about  2  inches 
daily.  The  ends  of  the  stalls  rest  on 
a  heavy  6x8  timber.  In  the  cows'  stable 
the  Portland  cement  gutter  begins 
against  this  timber  ;  that  is,  a  ledge  of 
cement  comes  up  to  the  top  of  it  and 
protects  the  timber,  making  this  side 
of  the  gutter  2  inches  from  the  timber. 
The  gutters  are  8  inches  deep,  14  inches 
wide  at  the  top  and  6  at  the  bottom. 
This  gutter  runs  out  to  a  cement 
cistern  outside  of  the  barn.  Our  cows 
face  inward,  or  toward  the  hay.  The 
walk  behind  them  and  next  to  the  out- 
side walls  is  8  feet  wide.  In  our  horse 
stables  the  gutter  is  omitted,  and 
under  the  horses  the  floor  ismade  of 
heavy  plank.  At  their  rear — for  they 
also  face  inward — is  a  10-foot  way  of 
cement.  This  is  corrugated  with  long 
lines  about  2  inches  deep  and  4  inches 
apart,  running  to  the  gutter  that  runs 
along  the  outside  wall  into  the  outside 
cistern.  We  use  gypsum  on  the  cement 
floors.  They  are  brushed  up  and 
sprinkled  twice  a  day. 

All  our  manure  is  saved  in  the  best 
manner  and  hauled  daily  to  the  fields. 
The  cisterns  have  the  liquids  pumped 
out  of  them  twice  a  week.  We  have  no 
odors  under  this  plan.  These  floors 
of  cement  are  never  slippery  when 
gypsum  is  used,  and  we  know  of 
absolutely  no  objection  so  far  to  their 
use. 

Preventing  Milk  Fever. — We  want  to 
ask  you  if  you  do  not  think  our  total 
freedom  from  milk  fever  is  in  our  hav- 
ing a  good,  warm  blanket  for  our 
newly  calved  cows,  as  well  as  watching 
to  prevent  a  chill.  If  we  find  a  cow 
weak  and  cold,  we  give  her  promptly  a 
dose  of  hot  whisky  and  her  own  milk, 
and  put  two  blankets  on  her.  We 
have  owned  381  cows  during  the  past 
ten  years  and  have  now  137.  So  we 
naturally  think  this  simple  treatment, 
combined  with  feeding  a  cow  carefully 
on  laxative  foods  and  not  too  heavily  at 
one  time  before  calving,  has  much  to 
do  with  our  immunity  from  this  trouble. 
We  are  always  dreading  and  watching 
for  it  to  come,  and  can  only  hope  it 
may  not  attack  us. 

Dropping  the  Bran. — The  price  of 
bran  having  reached  $18  per  ton,  we 
dropped  it  out  of  our  feed,  using 
chopped  alfalfa  hay,  corn  meal  and 
cocoanut  cake,  wet  up  and  fed.  As 
fortune  favored  us  at  the  same  time  in 
being  at  the  end  of  our  corn  silage,  and 
at  the  first  of  the  oats  and  peas,  we 
had  our  ration  in  reasonable  balance. 


If  we  had  corn  silage  we  would  have 
had  too  much  carbohydrates  to  handle. 
Now  we  are  really  surprised  that  our 
cows  seem  not  to  miss  the  bran,  but 
are  going  straight  on  in  their  work  of 
filling  up  the  milk  pails. 

Artichokes. — We  note  some  one  asks 
about  feeding  artichokes  to  cows.  We 
tried  it  once  and  found  that,  while  the 
cows  ate  them  and  they  seemed  to  have 
no  bad  effect  on  the  milk,  they  were 
poor  food,  compared  to  beets  or  carrots. 
These  we  can  plow  out,  while  artichokes 
have  to  be  dug  out  after  werun  the 
plow  over  the  ground. 

Balanced  Silage. — We  want  to  know 
more  about  the  Robertson  silage  mix- 
ture of  horse  beans  and  sunflower 
heads.  Can  you  tell  the  proportion  or 
the  amount  we  should  sow  of  each  to 
make  say  100  tons  of  the  crop  ?  Also, 
how  far  apart  should  the  rows  be  ?  We 
are  anxious  to  be  ready  next  month  to 
put  some  land  in  this  mixture. 

Prof.  Henry,  in  his  new  book  on 
"  Feed  and  Feeding,"  has  this  to  say 
about  the  Robertson  combination  silage: 


"  Robertson,  of  the  Dominion  station, 
Ottawa,  in  the  effort  to  secure  a  silage 
containing  the  nutrients  of  a  balanced 
ration,  concluded  that  the  following 
mixture  would  prove  satisfactory:  Ten 
tons  of  green  fodder  corn,  three  tons 
of  English  horse  beans,  and  one  and 
one-half  tons  of  sunflower  heads.  To 
secure  the  proper  proportion  of  these 
crops  under  Canadian  conditions,  for 
each  acre  of  corn  there  should  be 
planted  half  an  acre  of  horse  beans  and 
one-fourth  of  an  acre  of  sunflowers. 
This  mixture  was  found  satisfactory  in 
feeding  trials  with  dairy  cows  and 
fattening  steers.  Since  the  horse  bean 
does  not  thrive  in  the  United  States, 
except  possibly  in  the  extreme  north, 
some  other  plant  must  be  substituted 
in  mixtures  of  this  character.  Mr. 
G.  F.  Weston,  superintendent  of  the 
Biltmore  estate,  North  Carolina,  re- 
ports to  the  writer  that  he  has  found 
that  one  load  of  cow  pea  vines  mixed 
with  two  loads  of  green  corn  forage 
produces  an  excellent  silage  for  dairy 
cows." 


America's  Six  Greatest 
Dairying  Authorities  on 
Cream  Separators. 

University  of  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station. 

Madison,  Wis.,  Jan.  10, 1898. 
"Another  year's  experience  In  our  creamery,  which  we  operate  in  a  prac- 
tical way  as  well  as  for  experimentation  and  instruction,  has  given  us  still 
higher  appreciation  of  the  'Alpha'  De  Laval  separators.  The  exhaustiveness 
of  the  skimming  under  the  varying  conditions  of  milk-flow  and  temperature 
continues  highly  satisfactory  and  the  machines  give  full  evidence  of  lasting 
qualities  under  daily  use."  W.  A.  Henky,  Dean  and  Director. 


Cornell  University  Experiment  Station. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y..  Jan.  10  1898. 
"  Another  year's  experience  serves  to  confirm  our  opinion  of  the  Alpha' 
De  Laval  separators.  It  has  Ixjen  my  good  fortune  to  observe  closely  the 
operation  ot  a  large  number  of  separators  of  the  various  kinds  in  general 
use,  and  my  observation  has  led  me  to  believe  that  in  material,  workman- 
ship, and  efficiency  of  separation,  the 'Alpha' De  Laval  machines  easily 
rank  first."  H.  H.  Wing,  Professor  of  Dairy  Husbandry. 

Michigan  Experiment  Station. 

Agricultural  College,  Mich.,  Jan.  12,  1898. 
"  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  repeat  my  testimony  as  to  the  value  and 
efficiency  of  the  De  Laval  separators.  For  another  year  they  have  been  in 
constant  use  under  my  immediate  observation.  The  per  cent,  of  fat  in  the 
skim-milk  is  seldom  more  than  a  mere  trace.  Although  subjected  to  the 
trying  conditions  of  our  Dairy  course,  where  beginners  must  put  them  to- 
gether and  operate  them,  they  have  required  little  or  no  repairs  and  are 
still  in  excellent  condition.  The  results  of  a  long  course  of  experiments, 
during  which  these  machines  have  been  subjected  to  every  reasonable  test, 
commend  them  for  efficiency,  thoroughness  of  skimming,  small  power  re- 
quired, ease  of  management  and  perfect  construction." 

Clinton  D.  Smith,  Director. 

Dr.  S.  M.  Babcock. 

University  of  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station. 

Madison,  Wis.,  March  5,  1897. 
"For  the  past  six  or  seven  years  we  have  used  at  the  Experiment  Station 
and  in  our  Dairy  School  nearly  every  type  of  De  Laval  separators,  and 
without  exception  they  have  given  excellent  satisfaction.  We  have  had 
the  'Alpha'  machines  in  our  Creamery  and  Dairy  School  since  their  first  in- 
troduction in  the  United  States.  These  machines  are  easily  managed,  skim 
close  under  varying  conditions,  run  light,  cost  little  for  repairs,  and  give  a 
smooth  cream,  well  suited  for  pasteurizing  and  the  general  trade,  as  well  as 
for  the  manufacture  of  butter."  S.  M.  Babcock,  Chief  Chemist. 

The  author  of  "American  Dairying." 

De  Kalb,  111.,  Jan.  17,  1898. 
"I  became  acquainted  with  the  'Alpha'  separators  when  first  intro- 
duced in  this  country,  while  in  the  employ  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Experi- 
ment Station  as  Dairy  Instructor,  in  1891.  Its  work  then  convinced  me 
that  it  was  superior  to  any  separator  in  the  field.  This  opinion  has  been 
fortified  more  strongly  each  succeeding  year  by  what  I  have  learned  of  its 
work  in  comparison  with  other  separators."  H.  U.  Gurler 


University  of  Minnesota  Experiment  Station. 

St.  Anthony  Park,  Minu.,  Jan.  24,  1898. 
"We  have  now  operated  the  different  sizes  of  the 'Alpha'  De  Laval 
separators  in  our  college  of  agriculture,  school  of  agriculture,  and  experi- 
ment station  for  the  past  seven  years,  and  in  every  instance  they  have 
given  entire  satisfaction.  They  all  skim  clean  to  their  full  rated  capacity 
and  at  a  wider  range  of  temperature  than  is  claimed  for  them.  I  do  not  see 
how  it  could  be  otherwise  when  the  law  of  gravity  and  the  distance  the 
milk  must  travel  in  passing  through  the  separator  is  taken  into  account. 
The  thinner  the  layer  of  milk  as  it  passes  bet  ween  the  discs,  and  the  further 
the  milk  must  travel  under  centrifugal  pressure  the  more  exhaustive  and 
complete  the  separation.  It,  therefore,  follows  that  the  'Alpha'  is  the  ideal 
separator."  T.  L.  Haeoker,  Professor  of  Dairy  Husbandry. 


The  sale  of  "  Alpha-Baby  "  cream  separators  is  now  almost 
universal.  The  number  in  use  exceeds  125,000.  Their  sale  is  ten 
to  one  of  that  of  all  imitating  machines  combined.  The  improved 
1898  machines  are  better  than  ever,  and  possess  from  10$  to  25$ 
greater  intrinsic  cost  and  producing  value  than  ever  before.  Send 
for  new  "Dairy"  catalogue  No.  268  or  new"  Creamery"  cata- 
logue No.  508.   

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Western  Offices: 
Randolph  &  Canal  8t». 
CHICAGO. 


Ceneral  Offices: 

74  cortlandt  street, 

NEW  YORK. 


Branch  Offices: 
1102  Arch  Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 

He  Once  Was  a  Boy  On  the  Farm. 

The  man  in  the  school  where  the  ethics  are 
taught, 

Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek, 
Can  tell  of  the  way  that  life's  battles  are 
fought, 

And  fluent  the  words  he  will  speak. 
But  oft  he  is  thinking  of  valleys  and  hills, 

The  forest  and  meadow's  sweet  charm; 
Though  high  is  the  staticn  to-day  that  he 
fills, 

He  once  was  a  boy  on  the  farm. 

That  man  in  the  church  who  is  preaching  to- 
day 

With  power  and  with  purpose  to  save 
The  souls  and  the  people  who  listened  to 
pray, 

While  gladly  his  message  he  gave, 
Remembers  the  lilies  that  grew  in  the  dell, 

The  sparrow  safe  sheltered  from  harm 
By  the  Master  that  now  he  is  serving  so  well, 

He  once  was  a  boy  on  the  farm. 

The  man  who  is  first  in  the  halls  of  the  State 
And  versed  in  the  laws  of  the  land, 

Beloved  by  the  people  with  honors  so  great, 
His  word  is  a  power  to  command — 

Looks  off  to  the  mountain  now  mottled  with 
green. 

Then  down  at  his  muscular  arm, 
And  longs  but  again  in  the  harvest  to  glean; 
He  once  was  a  boy  on  the  farm. 

That  man  who  is  chief  of  our  armies  to-day, 

Now  guarding  the  lines  of  the  West, 
Though  looking  with  pride  on  his  troop's 
bright  array, 
Has  love  for  the  farm  in  his  breast. 
He  thinks  of  the  field  where  the  daisies  are 
white. 

And  sighs  for  the  noisy  alarm 
Of  the  cock  of  the  barnyard  to  vanquish  the 
night, 

He  once  was  a  boy  on  the  farm. 

— Ruth  Raymond. 


A  Japanese  Story. 


A  long,  long  time  ago,  there  dwelt  a 
father  and  mother  whose  little  daughter 
was  as  beautiful  as  the  sun-light  itself. 

But  one  day,  the  father  was  called  to 
the  city  where  the  king  dwelt,  and  so 
was  forced  to  say  good-bye  to  his  beauti- 
ful daughter  for  the  first  time  in  her 
short  life. 

Now  the  child's  mother  had  never 
been  away  from  herhome  in  all  her  life; 
and  so  when  the  father  went  so  far 
away  she  was  frightened.  She  was  sure 
some  dreadful  thing  would  happen  to 
him;  and  still  she  was  verv  proud;  for 
he  was  the  first  man  from  that  town 
that  had  ever  been  called  by  the  king 
to  the  great  city. 

At  last  the  time  came  for  the  father 
to  come  back.  The  fond  mother — as 
mothers  in  all  the  time  have  done — 
dressed  herself  and  the  beautiful  child 
in  their  prettiest  dresses  and  together 
they  waited  his  coming. 

By  and  by  he  came;  and  he  brought 
with  him  many  presents  for  both 
mother  and  child,  and  beside  he  had 
marvellous  stories  to  tell  of  the  wonder- 
ful far-off  city. 

"  I  have  brought  you  the  most  strange 
present,"  said  he  to  his  wife.  "It  is 
called  a  mirror.  Something  we  have 
never  had  in  our  village,  and  I  think  no 
one  of  us  ever  even  heard  of  one  be- 
fore." 

Then  he  gave  the  little  box  to  his 
wife,  saying,  "  Tell  me  what  you  see." 

She  opened  it.  There  lay  a  piece  of 
shining  metal.  It  was  ornamented  with 
frosted  silver,  carved  in  birds  and 
flowers.  "How  beautiful!"  said  the 
wife.  "  How  its  shines!  and  how  beau- 
tiful the  brids  and  flowers  are!  " 

"  Look  closely  into  it,"  said  the  hus- 
band "and  tell  me  what  else  you  see." 

The  good  wife  raised  it  and  looked 
into  it. 

"Why!  "  she  said,  "  I  see  a  beautiful 
woman's  face.  How  her  eyes  shine; 
and  what  a  bright,  shining  face  she 
has.  And  her  lips  are  moving  as  if  she 
were  talking.  And — how  strange! —  j 
she  has  a  dress  of  blue  exactly  like  my 
own!  " 

How  the  husband  laughed.  How 
proud  he  was  that  he  knew  something 
no  one  else  in  the  village  knew. 

"Dear  wife,"  said  he,  "it  is  your 
own  beautiful  face  you  see;  it  is  your 
own  laughing  eyes;  for  this  is  a  mirror 
and  it  shows  everything  that  is  held 
before  it." 

"How  wonderful!"  was  all  the 
amazed  wife  could  say;  and  all  daylong 
she  and  her  little  daughter  looked  into 
the  mirror  and  laughed  and  talked  with 
it. 

But  then  it  came  into  the  thought  of 


the  mother,  "  How  vain  I  am.  I  am 
very  foolish." 

And  she  hid  the  mirror  away  and 
never  allowed  herself  to  ever  take  one 
tinv  peep  into  it. 

Years  passed  away;  the  little  child 
had  grown  to  be  a  young  woman  as 
beautiful  as  her  own  mother.  Indeed, 
she  was  so  exactly  like  her  mother  that 
one  could  hardly  tell  then  apart  except 
that  one  was  a  little  older  than  the 
other. 

But  one  day  the  good  mother  grew 
very  ill.  She  knew  that  she  had  only  a 
few  hours  to  live,  and  her  heart  was 
very  heavy  to  think  that  her  dear  child 
would  soon  forget  her. 

So  she  took  the  little  mirror  out  from 
its  hiding  place  and  called  her  daughter 
to  her. 

"Dear  child,"  said  she,  "I  am  going 
away  to  leave  you.  But  here  is  a  little 
mirror.  Promise  me  that  every  morn- 
ing and  night  you  will  look  into  it,  for 
you  will  see  me  there  and  then  you  will 
know  that  I  am  watching  over  you  al- 
ways. When  you  are  happy  you  wiil 
see  that  I  am  happy;  and  when  you  are 
sad  you  will  see  that  I  am  sad  with 
you." 

Then  the  mother  died  and  the  child 
was  left  alone  with  her  father. 

But  she  was  not  sad  for  she  had  the 
wonderful  mirror.  Every  night  and 
morning  she  looked  into  it  and  saw  her 
mother's  face  looking  up  into  hers. 

Every  night  she  told  the  face  in  the 
mirror  all  that  had  happened  during 
the  day;  and  the  mother  spoke  back 
always  though  she  could  not  hear  what 
she  said. 

So  the  child  lived  on  growing  sweet- 
er and  lovlier  every  day;  for  she 
thought  always  only  such  thoughts  as 
she  would  like  her  mother  to  see,  and 
did  only  those  things  that  her  mother 
would  like  to  know  she  had  done. 

"  Dear  mother's  face  grows  kinder 
and  sweeter  every  day,"  said  she  to 
her  father  one  day. 

The  father's  eyes  filled  with  tears, 
"  Yes,  dear  child,"  said  he,  "it  does; 
and  your  own  face  grows  every  day 
more  like  your  mother's.  And  it  will 
be  so  always  so  long  as  you  are  good 
and  ture." 

One  day  a  handsome  young  prince 
came  riding  through  the  town.  Who 
is  that  lovely  maiden?  "  said  he,  as  he 
passed  the  home  of  this  sweet  young 
woman.  "  For  never  in  my  life  have  I 
seen  a  face  so  sweet.  Would  that  she 
might  dwell  with  me  in  my  palace  and 
be  my  princess!  " 

And  so  it  came  about  that  one  day 
the  beautiful  daughter  left  her  father's 
home  to  be  a  princess.  And  never  till 
she  reached  the  great  city  where  the 
grand  ladies  all  had  mirrors,  did  she 
know  that  it  was  her  own  face  she  had 
been  looking  into  all  these  years. 

But  now  she  understood;  and  she 
loved  her  sweet  mother  all  the  more 
now  that  she  knew  her  mother  had 
taken  this  way  to  help  her  grow  good 
and  true,  when  she  could  no  longer 
herself  guide  and  teach  her. 


Si  Tucker,  Coward  and  Hero. 


Curious  Facts. 


The  superintendent  of  the  Missouri 
State  Fish  Hatchery  was  recently 
surprised  on  draining  off  a  pond  con- 
taining bass  to  find  very  few  fish  in  it. 
At  first  theft  was  suspected,  but  closer 
investigation  revealed  the  missing  fish 
in  a  condition  of  hibernation,  or  winter 
sleep,  in  the  mud  covering  the  bottom 
of  the  pond. 

Watches  should  be  wound  in  the 
morning,  says  an  experienced  jeweler. 
The  mainspring  of  a  watch  should  al- 
ways be  relaxed  at  night  when  the 
watch  is  still,  and  tight  when  the 
watch  is  carried  about  in  the  pocket 
during  the  day.  Winding  every  morn- 
ing will  effect  this  purpose,  and  invari- 
ably secure  the  most  accurate  time. 

An  island,  it  is  announced  in  Paris, 
has  suddenly  appeared  on  the  north- 
west coast  of  Borneo,  opposite  the  town 
of  Labuan.  Its  appearance  appears  to 
be  due  to  the  earthquake  which  hap- 
pened in  September,  near  Kudat,  in 
British  Borneo.  The  island  is  composed 
of  clay  and  rock.  It  measures  200 
yards  in  length  by  50  in  width,  and  it 
has  gone  on  increasing  since  its  first 
appearance. 


"I  was  in  command  of  Fort  Lamkin, 
a  mortar  earthwork  in  rear  of  Gen. 
Bushrod  Johnson's  lines  at  Petersburg 
in  1864  ",  says  George  Cary  Eggleston. 
"  The  fort  was  named  for  our  imme- 
diate commander,  from  whose  com- 
mand we  had  been  detached  for  this 
service. 

"One  day  Lamkin  himself  came  to 
me  when  I  was  at  his  headquarters. 
He  was  in  trouble. 

"  '  This  boy,  Si  Tucker,'  he  said,  'is 
the  son  of  one  of  the  best  friends  I  ever 
had  in  the  world.  The  boy  is  a  coward. 
He  literally  lives  in  a  rathole.  I  have 
repeatedly  pulled  him  out  by  the  legs, 
only  to  have  him  crawl  back  again  the 
moment  I  let  go  of  his  ankles.  I  don't 
know  what  to  do.  It's  my  duty,  of 
course,  to  prefer  charges  of  cowardice 
against  him,  and  if  I  do  he  will  certainly 
be  shot,  and  his  father  is  my  best 
friend.' 

"He  paused,  and  then  said  with 
eagerness  in  his  voice;  'Why  can't  you 
take  him? ' 

"  I  agreed  at  one.  I  told  him  I  would 
take  the  boy  with  me  to  my  pits  and 
make  '  either  a  soldier  or  a  stiff '  out  of 
him  within  the  next  twenty-four  hours. 
I  was  under  no  obligations  of  his  father; 
I  had  never  even  met  any  of  his  rela- 
tives, and  I  had  seen  too  many  years 
of  service  to  have  much  patience  with 
cowardice. 

"The  boy  was  sent  for  and  ordered 
to  go  with  me.  We  walked  down  to- 
ward Blanford  church.  At  the  proper 
point  we  turned  out  of  the  Jerusalem 
plankroad  across  the  fields  toward 
Fort  Lamkin.  Half  way  there,  and  on 
the  top  of  a  little  hill,  which  was 
especially  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  the 
sharpshooters,  I  made  Si  Tucker  sit 
down  by  my  side.  There  we  came  to 
an  understanding.  I  told  him  he  had 
been  assigned  to  me  to  be  shot  out  of 
hand,  or  to  be  court-martialed  for  cow- 
ardice, which,  at  that  particular  junc- 
ture of  the  war,  meant  very  much  the 
same  thing.  I  explained  to  him  that 
he  was  about  to  join  a  detachment 
composed  exclusively  of  men  specially 
selected  for  their  courage — every  one  of 
them  a  volunteer  for  what  was  deemed 
a  peculiarly  dangerous  service.  I  ex- 
plained further  that  I  should  require 
him  to  do  his  duty  as  they  did  theirs. 

"'You  have  managed  to  make  for 
yourself,'  I  said,  '  the  reputation  of  a 
coward.  You  have  now  one  last  chance 
to  redeem  yourself.  You  must  do  that 
or  you  must  die.' 

"  The  sharpshooters  were  meantime 
picking  at  us  most  uncomfortably  as  we 
sat  there.  My  experience  as  an  old 
soldier  strongly  suggested  to  me  that 
we  ought  to  move.  The  position  was 
of  that  kind  that  military  men  call  un- 
tenable. Nevertheless,  I  thought  it 
best  to  keep  Si  Tucker  there  a  minute 


longer,  for  purposes  of  observation  if 
nothing  else. 

"  '  At  our  pits,'  I  said,  '  we  have  one 
uniform  rule  of  procedure.  When  a 
bombardment  begins  the  men  go  to 
their  guns.  I  take  my  stand  on  the  top 
of  the  magazine  mound  to  watch  the 
enemy's  fire  and  direct  our  own.  If  I 
see  that  a  mortar  shell  is  about  to  fall 
into  one  of  the  gun  pits  I  call  out  the 
pit  number  and  the  men  run  into  the 
bombproof  until  the  explosion  is  over. 
No  man  never  goes  into  a  bombproof 
till  this  order  is  given.  You  must  do 
as  they  do.  If  you  run  to  a  bombproof 
before  I  have  given  the  order  it  will  be 
my  imperative  order  to  shoot  you  then 
and  there,  and  I  shall  certainly  dis- 
charge that  duty.  Do  you  fully  under- 
stand that,  Si?  " 

"He  thought  he  did,  and  as  the 
sharpshooters  were  by  this  time  be- 
coming pestilently  personal  in  their 
attentions,  we  resumed  our  walk.  Half 
an  hour  after  our  arrival  at  Fort 
Lamkin  a  bombardment  began.  I  didn't 
want  to  shoot  that  boy.  I  distinctly 
preferred  to  make  a  soldier  rather  than 
a  '  stiff '  out  of  him.  So,  instead  of  tak- 
ing my  customary  stand  on  the  mound 
of  earth  over  the  magazine,  I  ordered 
Joe  to  that  post  and  placed  myself  in 
the  gun  pit  to  which  Si  Tucker  had 
been  assigned,  taking  care  to  stand 
between  him  and  the  mouth  of  the 
bombproof.  I  spoke  to  him  as  I  passed. 

"'Remember  what  I  told  you.  If 
you  forget,  it  is  intsant  death.' 

"He  remembered.  For  nearly  two 
hours  he  stood  there,  quaking  and 
shivering,  but  not  daring  to  seek  safety 
by  retreat  to  a  bombproof.  By  the 
time  that  the  outburst  was  over,  Si 
Tucker  bad  learned  his  first  lesson  in 
war.  He  had  learned  to  realize  that  a 
man  may  endure  a  lot  of  very  savage 
fire  and  yet  come  out  of  it  alive.  A 
few  hours  later,  when  the  guns  were 
at  work  again,  Si  was  steady  enough  in 
his  nerves  to  carry  shells  to  the  guns. 
The  next  day  he  was  even  able,  during 
a  bombardment,  to  cut  fuses — a  deli- 
cate operation,  requiring  a  steady 
hand.  Within  two  or  three  days  he 
had  become  as  good  a  soldier  as  we  had 
in  all  that  band  of  men  specially  picked 
for  their  unflinching  courage. 

"When  the  great  mine  explosion  oc- 
curred a  few  weeks  later  I  had  occasion 
to  rebuke  Si  Tucker  for  a  fault  quite 
unrelated  to  cowardice.  We  had  been 
ordered  to  go  with  our  mortars  as  near 
as  possible  to  the  crater  and  to  drop  a 
continual  rain  of  shells  among  the 
thousands  of  helpless  fellows  in  that 
awful  pit.  It  was  cruel,  ghastly  work. 
But  it  was  war.  And  a  poet  has  justly 
characterized  war  as  a  '  brain-patter- 
ing, windpipe-splitting  art.'  Or,  as 
General  Sherman  once  said,  and  he 
knew,  'War  is  all  hell.'  "We  were 
within  sixty  yards  of  the  crater.  Each 
one  of  our  mortars  was  belching  from 
three  to  five  shells  a  minute  into  that 
hole,  but  Si  Tucker's  enthusiasm  was 


"MY  WIFE'S  LIFE. " 


How  I  was  the  means 
of  saving  it. 


When  the  lungs  are  (attacked  and  the 
symptoms  of  consumption  appear,  then 
begins  the  struggle  between  affection  and 
that  destroying  disease  which  slays  its 
thousands  annually.  It  is  a  happy  issue 
to  the  struggle  when  disease  is  conquered 
mi  !  health  restored.  Such  an  issue  does 
not  always  end  the  struggle,  but  it  did  in 
the  oase  of  Mr.  K.  Morris,  Memphis,  Tenn., 
who  saw  his  wife  wasting  and  weakening 
and  physicians  helpless,  and  then  sug- 
gested the  simple  remedy  that  wrought 
the  cure.    He  tells  the  story  thus : 

"Seven  years  ago,  my  wife  had  a  severe 
attack  of  lung  trouble  which  the  phy- 
sicians pronounced  consumption.  The 
cough  was  extremely  distressing,  espe- 
cially at  night,  and  was  frequently 
attended  with  the  spitting  of  blood.  The 
doctors  being  unable  to  help  her,  I  in- 
duced her  to  try  Dr.  Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral 
and  was  surprised  at  the  great  relief  it 
gave.  Beforf  using  one  whole  bottle  she 
was  cured,  so  that  now  she  is  strong  and 
quite  healthy.  That  this  medicine  saved 
my  wife's  life  I  have  not  the  least  doubt. 
I  always  keep  Dr.  Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral 
in  the  house.  Whenever  any  of  ray  family 
have  a  cold  or  cough  we  use  it,  and  are 


promptly  cured."— K.  Morris,  Memphis, 

Tenn. 

The  question:  "Is  consumption  cura- 
ble?" is  still  debated,  and  still  debatable. 
It  is  easy  to  say  that  this  was  not  a  case  of 
consumption.  Yet  the  physicians  said  it 
was.  They  should  know.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  Dr.  Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral  has 
wrought  so  many  similar  cures  that  it 
seems  to  argue  the  curableness  of  con- 
sumption, in  its  earlier  stages,  by  the  use 
of  this  remedy.  There  is  no  better  medi- 
cine for  pulmonary  troubles  than  Dr. 
Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral.  It  gives  relie.  in 
cases  of  Asthma,  and  Bronchitis,  where  re- 
lief has  been  heretofore  unattainable.  It 
promptly  cures  Coughs  and  Colds,  T.a 
Grippe,  and  all  affections  of  the  throat 
and  lungs.  Heretofore,  Dr.  Ayer's  Cherry 
Pectoral  ha{'  been  put  up  in  full  size 
bottles  only,  at  fi.oo  per  bottle.  To  meet 
a  world-wide  demand  for  a  smaller  pack- 
age, the  remedy  is  now  put  up  in  half  size 
bottles,  at  half  price — 50  cents.  Write  for 
Dr.  Ayer's  Curebook  (free)  and  learn  more 
of  the  cures  effected  by  Dr.  Ayer's  Cherrr 
Pectoral.  Address  J.  C.  Ayer  Co.,  Lowell, 
Mass. 
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not  satisfied.  Having  no  personal  duty 
to  do  at  the  moment  he  began,  plug- 
ging shells  with  long  fuses,  lighting 
them,  running  with  the  nto  the  margin 
of  the  pit,  and  tossing  them  in  as  hand 
grenades.  He  was  greeted  by  a  tre- 
mendous volley  of  musketry  at  each 
repetition  of  this  performance,  but  he 
did  it  three  times  before  we  could  stop 
him. 

"  That  evening,  near  the  gloaming, 
he  did  another  thing.  The  lines  had  by 
that  time  been  restored.  The  men  in 
the  crater — those  of  them  who  had  not 
been  killed — had  been  driven  back  to 
the  Federal  side.  We  became  aware 
of  the  fact  that  a  poor  fellow  of  our 
own  was  lying  grievously  wounded 
near  the  Federal  side  of  the  fifty  yards 
that  separated  our  works  from  the 
enemy's.  He  had  been  lying  there 
through  all  that  long,  fierce  summer 
day.  The  explosion  at  daylight  had 
cast  him  there.  His  groans  and  his 
cries  for  help  and  for  water  were  pit- 
eous in  the  extreme.  We  listened  to 
them  heartbroken,  but  helpless — all 
but  Si  Tucker. 

"  Si  began  stripping  off  his  clothes; 
we  thought  he  had  gone  mad.  But 
when  we  asked  him  why  he  was  strip- 
ping himself  he  replied:  '  Never  you 
mind.'  With  that,  stripped  to  the 
skin,  he  leaped  over  the  works,  ducked 
his  head  low,  and  ran  through  the  hail- 
storm of  bullets  to  where  the  wounded 
man  lay.  Grasping  him  quickly,  he 
slung  him  upon  his  back  like  a  bag  of 
meal,  and  ran  back  with  all  his  might. 
As  he  crossed  the  works  he  fell  head- 
long. The  surgeon  found  three  bullets 
in  his  body.  Nobody  in  the  battery 
ever  remembered  after  that  that  Si 
Tucker  had  once  been  a  coward.  After 
all,  it  is,  perhaps,  mainly  a  question 
of  nerves." 


Popular  Science. 

The  rate  of  the  growth  of  human  hair 
varies.  In  some  cases  it  has  been 
known  to  exceed  two  inches  per  month. 
The  average  for  man  and  woman  is 
about  half  an  inch  every  thirty  days. 

A  baseball  compared  to  a  sphere  27 
feet  in  diameter  gives  the  relative  size 
of  the  earth  and  sun.  The  sun's  bulk 
is  1300  times  that  of  the  earth.  The 
mass  of  the  sun  is  333,000  times  that  of 
the  earth. 

Wind  power  is  derived  from  the 
unequal  heating  of  various  portions  of 
the  earth  by  the  sun's  rays.  Water 
power  is  derived  from  the  evaporation 
of  water  by  the  sun's  heat  and  its 
deposition  on  highlands  in  the  form  of 
snow  or  rain. 

The  duration  of  sunshine  in  the  vari- 
ous countries  of  Europe  was  recently 
discussed  at  a  scientific  meeting.  It 
was  shown  that  Spain  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  list,  having  on  the  average 
3000  hours  of  sunshine  Der  year,  while 
Italy  has  2300  hours,  "Germany  1700 
hours  and  England  1400  hours. 

Sea  birds  frequently  spend  weeks  at 
sea,  and  are  believed  to  quench  their 
thirst  partly  from  the  falling  rains  and 
partly  from  the  fat  and  oil  which  they 
devour  ravenously  when  opportunity 
puts  it  in  their  way.  The  keen  eye- 
sight of  birds  is  well  known,  and  sea 
birds  have  been  observed  flocking  to- 
ward the  storm-cloud,  about  to  burst, 
from  all  points  of  the  compass,  and 
apparently  drinking  in  the  water  as  it 
descends  from  the  skies. 

Dr.  Howard,  the  new  secretary  of 
the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science,  writing  of  the 
manner  in  which  seeds  are  carried  to 
great  distances  by  birds,  recited  an 
experiment  of  Darwin,  which  had  a 
curious  result.  Adhering  to  the  leg  of 
a  wounded  partridge,  Darwin  found  a 
ball  of  earth  weighing  six  and  a  half 
ounces.  From  the  seeds  contained  in 
this  ball  he  raised  thirty-two  plants 
belonging  to  five  distinct  species. 


Gems  of  Thought. 


The  Index  to  lamps  and  the 
chimneys  for  them  will  save 
you  money  and  trouble. 

We  want  you  to  have  it. 

Writ*  Macbeth  Pitttbargh  Pa 


A  duty  is  no  sooner  divined  than  from 
that  very  moment  it  becomes  binding 
upon  us.— Amiel's  Journal. 

The  golden  age  is  not  in  the  past, 
but  in  the  future;  not  in  the  origin  of 
human  experience,  but  in  its  consum- 
mate flower;  not  opening  in  Eden,  but 
out  from  Gethsemane. — Chapin. 

There  can  be  no  faith  and  dependence 
without  miracle.  But  miracle  does  not 
mean  the  violation  of  known  law;  it  is 
the  discovery  and  fulfilment  of  unknown 
law.  — Mozoomdar. 

You  have  asked  for  greater  under- 
standing of  the  truth,  and  it  shall  be 
given  you,  as  you  earn  the  blessing. 
Have  no  fear.  Simply  trust  God,  and 
rest. 

Let  there  be  no  discouragement,  but 
a  steady,  earnest,  persistent  determi- 
nation to  work  with  loving  regularity, 
not  considering  results,  knowing  that 
all  true  development  is  according  to 
law.  Let  spiritual  attainment  be  your 
first  object,  above  all  else;  and,  finally, 
life's  problms  will  disappear. 

If  the  mother's  love  or  the  lover's 
love,  being  a  love  of  souls,  is  a  part  of 
the  soul  itself,  then  both  we  who  re- 
main a  little  longer  and  they  who  go 
amid  our  sighs  and  tears  can  wait 
patiently,  as  one  waits  in  Europe  for 
the  coming  of  the  dear  one,  or  waits 
in  America  for  the  return  home. — 
Selected. 

Around  us  the  spiritual  is  everywhere 
trying  to  express  itself  through  what 
we  call  the  natural.  If  we  know  how 
to  look  for  it  we  would  everywhere  find 
the  heavenly  hidden  in  earthly  things. 
To  comprehend  spirit  and  form  their 
eternal  harmony,  to  live  in  their  true 
relations  to  each  other,  is  to  have  won 
the  secret  of  life. — Lucy  Larcom. 

A  man  that  is  fit  to  make  a  friend  of 
must  have  conduct  to  manage  the 
engagement  and  resolution  to  maintain 
it.  He  must  use  freedom  without 
roughness,  and  oblige  without  design. 
Cowardice  will  betray  friendship,  and 
covetousness  will  starve  it.  Foliy  will 
be  nauseous,  passion  is  apt  to  ruffle, 
and  pride  will  fly  out  into  contumely 
and  neglect. — Jeremy  Collier. 

Devotedness,  lifelong,  unflinching, 
entire,  is  the  secret  of  every  success. 
However  humble  your  good  work  be, 
fear  not  to  be  devoted  to  it  till  the  end. 
Bear  every  reverse,  every  discourage- 
ment, every  trial.  Let  your  devoted- 
ness be  without  reproach  or  question. 
Success  comes  late,  by  very  slow  ap- 
proaches— nay  sometimes  after  the 
worker  has  passed  away.  But  he  who 
practises  and  teaches  devotedness 
handles  the  lever  that  is  sure  to  move 
the  world  in  the  end. — Mozoomdar. 

These  mystic  souls  of  ours  are  sealed 
to  ourselves.  There  is  no  key  to  unlock 
the  reserved  powers  fed  from  divine 
founts,  whence  we  can  never  be  cut  off, 
but  the  demands  of  fate.  They  can 
make  the  tenderest  heart  manly,  the 
meekest  saint  do  sternest  work.  They 
can  break  the  thick  crust  that  covers 
some  undeveloped  soul  from  whom  you 
hoped  nothing,  and,  lo  !  a  hero,  a  lover, 
a  leader  of  men.  In  great  spheres  or 
in  small,  it  is  necessity  that  trains  and 
matures  us. — Samuel  Johnson. 

Humility  is  truth  and  pride  a  lie;  the 
one  glorifies  God,  the  other  dishonors 
him.  Humility  makes  men  to  be  like 
angles,  pride  makes  angels  to  become 
devils.  Pride  is  folly;  humility  is  the 
temper  of  a  holy  spirit  and  excellent 
wisdom.  Humility  is  the  way  to  glory, 
pride  to  ruin  and  confusion;  humility 
makes  saints  on  earth,  pride  undoes 
them.  Humility  beatifies  the  saints  in 
heaven,  and  the  elders  lay  down  their 
crowns  at  the  foot  of  the  throne;  pride 
disgraces  a  man  among  all  the  societies 
on  earth.  God  loves  the  one,  and  Satan 
solicits  the  cause  of  the  other. — Jeremy 
Taylor. 

An  effort  has  been  made  to  deter- 
mine the  pulling  strength  of  elephants, 
horses  and  men.  Attached  to  a  dyna- 
mometer, Barnum  &  Bailey's  largest 
elephant  registered  a  pull  of  two  and 
one-half  tons  on  the  second  trial,  but  a 
smaller  and  more  active  elephant  gave 
a  record  of  five  and  one-half  tons — 


whether  as  the  result  of  a  steady  pull 
or  sudden  jerk  seems  to  be  uncertain. 
A  pair  of  powerful  horses  registered  a 
ton  and  a  fifth,  while  it  required  the 
strength  of  eighty-three  men  to  equal 
the  pull  of  the  smaller  elephant. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


If  you  have  dropped  ink  on  a  white 
apron,  you  should  wash  it  with  oxalic 
acid  and  then  with  warm  water. 

Rub  your  stove  off  daily  with  news- 
papers; it  will  keep  it  in  fine  polish, 
and  it  will  not  be  so  hard  on  the  hands. 

To  clean  lamp  burners,  boil  with  po- 
tato skins  or  in  strong  soapsuds  or 
vinegar.    Then  rub  to  remove  smoke. 

Thin  shavings  of  sugared  ginger  and 
candied  orange  peelings  are  a  combina- 
tion that  finds  favor  as  a  sandwich  fill- 
ing. 

The  etiquette  of  table  glassware 
seems  to  be,  at  the  moment,  that  gob- 
lets shall  be  seen  at  dinner,  while 
tumblers  are  suitable  for  luncheon  and 
breakfast. 

To  remove  a  refractory  screw  from 
wood,  heat  a  piece  of  iron  red  hot  and 
hold  it  on  top  of  the  screw  for  a  minute 
or  two,  then  the  screw-driver  will  eas- 
ily take  out  the  screw  if  used  while  the 
screw  is  warm. 

Lemon  juice  in  a  tiny  cup  without 
handles,  and  from  which  it  is  ladled 
with  a  little  silver  spoon,  is  often  han- 
dled round  at  the  five  o'clock  tea  ser- 
vice instead  of  the  sliced  fruit.  A  lit- 
tle tray  frequently  holds  the  cup  of 
lemon  juice,  the  tiny  individual  de- 
canter of  rum,  and  the  little  bowl  of 
lump  sugar,  that  choice  may  be  had  of 
the  different  condiments. 

Not  many  people  know  that  a  bunch 
of  celery  in  the  hands  of  a  good  house- 
keeper is  one  of  the  few  things  about 
which  there  is  absolutely  no  waste. 
From  an  ordinary  bunch  of  celery  of 
five  stalks  pick  off  the  large  leaves, 
wash  them,  and  place  in  a  quart  of 
water,  letting  the  quantity  boil  down 
to  about  half  a  pint;  when  cold,  bottle 
this  liquid  and  keep  in  a  cool  place,  to 
be  used  for  flavoring  gravies  and  soups. 
Next,  the  five  roots;  wash  and  boil  the 
same  as  potatoes,  trying  them  with  a 
fork  to  tell  when  done.  Cut  them  into 
thin  slices,  add  a  finely  cut  onion,  and 
make  into  a  salad  the  same  as  the  ordi- 
nary potato  salad.  The  large  and 
coarser  stalks  of  celery  cut  into  inch 
lengths,  boil,  cover  with  a  cream  sauce 
and  serve  as  a  vegetable.  The  delicate 
stalks  use  as  ordinarily  for  a  relish, 
and  the  young  yellow  leaves  will  be 
found  to  make  a  pretty  trimming  for 
the  meat  dish.  This  uses  every  scrap 
of  the  celery  itself,  but  the  careful 
housekeeper  will  not  even  discard  the 
string  which  ties  the  stalks  together, 
but,  if  it  is  long  enough,  will  roll  it  up 
for  future  use. 


Domestic  Hints. 


Soft  Ginger  Cake. — Take  a  teacup 
and  put  into  it  four  tablespoonfuls  of 
hot  water,  three  of  melted  butter,  and 
fill  up  the  cup  with  molasses.  Put  into 
the  stirring  bowl  one  teaspoonful  of 
ginger  and  one  of  soda,  and  to  this  add 
the  mixture  in  the  cup.  Stir  in  enough 
flour  to  make  a  stiff  cake  dough.  Pour 
into  square  tins  and  bake  carefully. 

Imperial  Cake. — Rub  to  a  cream 
one  pound  of  sugar  and  three-quarters 
of  a  pound  of  butter,  add  ten  well- 
beaten  eggs,  a  pound  of  flour,  a  pound 
of  almonds  blanched  and  cut  fine;  one- 
half  pound  of  stoned  raisins,  one-half 
pound  of  citron  sliced  fine,  rind  and. 
juice  of  a  lemon  and  one  grated  nutmeg. 
Mix  all  well  together  and  bake  slowly. 

Bread  Cake. — Beat  together  one 
cupful  of  butter  with  two  of  sugar;  add 
two  well-beaten  eggs,  two  cupfuls  of 
stoned  raisins,  two-thirds  teaspoonful 
of  soda  in  one  of  milk,  and  last  of  all 
stir  in  three  cupfuls  of  light  bread 
dough;  work  until  thoroughly  mixed, 
set  in  a  warm  place  to  rise,  and 
when  light  bake  in  a  moderate  oven  for 
an  hour  or  more. 

Bouquet  for  Stock.— Put  a  hand- 
ful of  parsley  on  the  table,  lay  a  sprig 
of  thyme,  one  bay  leaf,  three  cloves,  a 
blade  of  mace  and  six  whole  peppers  on 
top  of  the  parsley;  fold  the  parsley 
around  the  herbs  and  spice  and  tie  it 
into  a  bundle;  when  the  soup  begins  to 
boil  add  a  carrot,  one  white  turnip, 
three  onions,  half  tablespoonful  salt, 
one  leek  and  the  bouquet;  cover  the 
kettle  and  let  it  boil  slowly  till  the 
meat  falls  from  the  bones;  then  strain 
the  stock,  remove  all  the  fat,  and  your 
stock  is  ready  to  be  used. 

Buttered  Eggs  and  Kidneys. — Cut 
three  sheep's  kidneys  into  thin  slices, 
then  into  strips.  Dust  with  salt  and 
pepper  and  saute  in  a  little  butter  or 
fresh  beef  dripping.  When  browned 
set  aside  where  they  will  keep  hot. 
Into  a  shallow  saucepan  break  six  eggs, 
beat  just  enough  to  mix,  add  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  butter  cut  into  bits, 
one-quarter  of  a  tablespoonful  of  finely 
chopped  parsley  and  four  tablespoon- 
fuls of  cream.  Stir  over  the  fire  until 
nearly  set,  add  the  fried  kidneys,  turn 
out  on  a  hot  platter  and  garnish  with 
toast  points. 

Potato  Cakes. — Bake  some  nice 
mealy  potatoes,  and  while  hot  scoop  out 
all  the  floury  inside  and  mix  it  with  a 
pound  of  flour  (there  should  be  a  pound 
of  the  potato  flour),  into  which  you 
have  previously  rubbed  four  ounces  of 
good  lard  or  dripping  or  half  of  each,  a 
teaspoonful  of  baking  powder,  and  a 
pinch  of  salt.  Stir  a  whole  well-beaten 
egg  into  this,  and  work  it  to  a  smooth 
light  paste  with  a  little  milk.  Roll  this 
paste  out  an  inch  or  so  thick,  cut  in 
squares,  and  bake  on  a  buttered  tin. 
The  result  is  delicious  cakes,  which 
should  be  slit  open,  buttered  and  eaten 
hot. 


THE  GRANITE  STATE 

mcoohcr 


and. 


m  neater 

The  lightest,  most  convenient 
and  most 

Economical  Farm  Boiler 

For  Poultrymen, 
Stock  Raisers  and  Dairymen. 

The  Boiler  is  made  of  galvanized  steel.  The 
Furnace  sides  and  linings  are  of  sheet  steel 
plates.  Front,  door  and  hearth  of  cast  iron. 
There  is  no  reason  why  this  cooker  should  not 
last  a  lifetime.  The  boiler  can  be  used  for  heat- 
ing water  and  cooking  all  kindsof  food  for  hogs, 
cattle,  dogs  and  poultry ;  and  with  an  extra 
boiler,  for  preserving  fruits,  vegetables,  boiling 
cider,  making  apple  jell,  and  many  other  pur- 
poses for  which  a  large  cooking  utensil  is  desired. 
Made  in 7  sizes:  25  gallon,  812 ;  60 gallon,  817; 
100  gallon,  824.  Send  for  circulars  containing 
full  description  and  testimonials. 

Sold  on  installments  if  desired. 
Wepublish  a  book,"  Cooking  Food/or  StOCkj" 
which  we  will  send  free  if  you  mention  this 
viiblication  when  you  write. 

GRANITE  STATE   EVAPORATOR  CO. 
6  Temple  Court,  New  York 


50  gal.  size,  S6  inckes  high,  weighs  190  lbs. 

Guaranteed  just  as  represented  in  the 
illustration  or  money  will  be  refunded.  ^ 
Hundreds  sold.    No  complaints. 

flENTLEMEN  : — 1  have  used  the  Granite  State  Feed 
Cooker  every  day  since  1  received  it,  cooking  food  for 
from  three  to  four  hundred  fowls,  and  it  has  always 
worked  perfectly,  the  grate  and  ash-pit  giving  it  a  per- 
fect draft.  The  whole  thing  shows  good  judgment  and 
mechanical  skill  in  plan  and  manufacture. 

Yours  truly,  VVM.  E.  COCGESHALL. 
Newport  P.  O.,  R.  I.,  June  18th,  1897. 
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GOOD  HEALTH. 


or  the 
monia. 
clothes 
ercise, 


Sanitation  in  Country  Homes. 

{Continued  from  last  issue  ) 

Moisture  in  the  Air.—  Too  often,  in  the 
case  of  illness  especially,  do  we  forget 
the  necessity  of  moisture  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  rooms  heated  by  hot  air  or 
coal-oil  stoves.  Water  should  always 
be  in  some  receptacle  on  such  stoves. 
If  the  lungs  are  supplied  with  impov- 
erished air  they  gradually  lose  the 
power  of  resistance  to  alterations  of 
temperature,  and  the  time  comes  when 
a  sudden  change  unheeded  before 
checks  the  natural  action  of  the  breath- 
ing apparatus  and  brings  about  inflam- 
mation of  the  air  tubes — bronchitis — 
substance  of  the  lungs — pneu- 
Wet  feet  and  bedraggled 
may  be  harmless  in  active  ex- 
but  dangerous  otherwise.  It 
is  remaining  in  a  cold  apartment  in  an 
inactive  condition,  or  keeping  on  the 
wet  clothing  after  exercise  has  ceased, 
that  gives  rise  to  dangerous  condi- 
tions. The  clothing  should  be  so  regu- 
lated that  the  ordinary  changes  of  the 
weather  shall  not  be  felt  by  a  person  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  a  permanent 
impression  on  tte  system. 

Deep  breathing  is  another  important 
adjunct  to  good  health,  and  I  think 
this,  with  many  other  health  rules, 
should  be  taught  and  practiced  in  our 
schools.  I  wish  here  to  add  my  mite 
toward  the  single-bed  plan  of  sleeping. 
Aside  from  economy  in  bedding  and 
laundering  the  same,  the  custom  of 
double  beds  has  nothing  to  commend  it. 

Sleeping  Arrangements. — The  close 
contact  of  a  common  bedcover  multi- 
plies the  danger  of  infection,  in  such 
diseases  sometimes  beginning  with  one, 
in  the  case  of  children,  before  the 
mother  is  aware  of  it.  It  is  a  question 
even  in  common  colds  and  other  ail- 
ments how  much  the  confined  air  under 
the  bedclothes  may  poison  the  system 
of  the  well  child.  Certain  exhalations, 
even  in  a  state  of  health,  render  the 
immediate  air  obnoxious.  The  custom 
is  not  conducive  to  restfulness.  One 
person  may  be  restless  and  wakeful 
and  disturb  the  other. 

Too  frequently  a  pallid  child  or  young 
person  who  complains  in  the  morning 
of  being  tired  has  shared  the  bed  of  an 
older  person,  or  one  not  strong  in 
health,  or  a  restless  sleeper.  One  loses 
vitality,  appetite  and  roundness  with 
no  benefit  to  the  other.  The  remedy  is 
a  separate  bed,  early  and  quiet  sleep, 
plenty  of  pure  air.  Then,  if  awakened 
naturally,  given  a  quick  bath  with  a 
brisk  rub,  it  will  be  strange  if  marked 
improvement  does  not  follow,  and  this 
applies  equally  to  adults,  with  a  normal 
appetite  for  normal  food.  And  this 
brings  us  to  the  question  of  dietetics, 
which  is  one  so  full  of.  possibilities  for 
health  or  disease  that  I  can  only  speak 
of  it  relatively  and  briefly.  The  most 
healthful  food  is,  of  course,  that  which 
is  best  fitted  for  the  wants  of  the  user. 
The  cheapest  is  that  which  furnishes 
the  largest  amount  of  nutriment  at  the 
least  cost.  The  best  is  that  which  is 
most  healthful,  most  appetizing  and 
the  cheapest. 

Pure  Food. — We  in  the  country  have 
less  to  fear  from  food  adulterations  and 
impurities  than  city  or  town  people, 
and  yet  in  some  things  we  need  to  ex- 
ercise the  greatest  care.  We  ought  al- 
ways to  have  good,  clean,  pure  milk. 
But  even  if  the  greatest  care  be  used 
to  insure  clean  pails,  cans  and  pans  by 
careful  washing,  scalding  and  drying, 
it  too  frequently  happens  that  the 
milker's  hands  are  not  clean,  that  dirt 
from  the  cow  contaminates  the  milk, 
that  no  care  is  taken  to  insure  the 


clean  operation  of  milking.  The  milk 
may  always  become  spoiled  by  putting 
in  a  cupboard  with  stale  cheese,  ham, 
onions,  decomposing  meat,  etc.  Its 
absorbent  power  is  strong  and  it  should 
never  be  left  exposed  in  the  sick  room, 
in  a  bath-room  or  near  a  waste  pipe. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  butter. 
Water  for  drinking  and  foad  of  any 
kind,  it  should  be  remembered,  ought 
not  to  remain  in  a  sick  room. 

The  whole  matter  of  dietetics  in  both 
health  and  disease  seems  to  be  an  elab- 
orate one,  but  it  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  important,  and  when  fairly  under- 
stood and  made  practical  will  cut  down 
the  death  rate  and  the  percentage  of 
disease  accordingly.  Cleanliness  is  the 
basis  of  all  sanitation,  and  this  should 
be  habitually  practiced  everywhere 
about  the  home. 

School  liuildings.  —  Then,  too,  it 
should  be  insisted  upon  by  parents  and 
teachers  in  the  schools.  The  Connecti- 
cut State  Board  of  Health  has  ordered 
that  every  school  building  in  the  State 
shall  be  thoroughly  fumigated  during 
the  summer  recess. 

The  trustees  should  see  that  school 
rooms  be  thoroughly  cleaned  and  we 
might  say  thus  disinfected,  especially 
during  the  vacations.  The  floors 
should  be  scrubbed  with  carbolized 
acid.  I  know  of  a  school  house  where 
the  floors  had  not  been  washed  for  a 
year. 

(To  he  Continued.) 


Mica 

'Axle 
Crease 


Makes  the  wagon  pull  easier, 
helps  the  team.    Saves  wear 
and  expense.  Sold 
everywhere. 


ZENDLEUM 


Sheep  Dip  m 

that  will  effectually  der-troy  Tlt-k  a.  Lice*  and 
other  puruntte  peMn,  and  which  will  cure 
Scab.  I'ltptT  Skin,  Gangrene,  Grub,  etc., 
without  discol uriiitr  or  injuring  the  fleece  ana 
without  injury  to  animal  or  operator,  deserves 
the  attention  and  itatronage  of  the  vhepherd. 

ZENOLEUM 

IS  THE  ONLY  DIP      ,  . 

which  possesses  these  tiralitiet  and  the  runner 
advantage  of  being  cheap.    One  pul.  ol  BB&0< 
make*  100  gallon*  ©ft  hi 
to  man.     V?e  it  either  hot 
t  wanted  In  your  locality, 
our  special  terms  A  circul 
Zenner-Ravmond  Disiofect't  Co. 
SftAtwatar  St.  Detroit.  Mich. 


CASTLE  BROS.,  Agents,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


- 

Prepare  for  War! 

gew  Con.t  DelVn.e.     Strptch  Pace  Fence  a 
few  miles  tci  seaward,  and  say.  "Come  on!"  The 
recoil  of  the  fence  will  return  the  enemy  In  the  route 
Do  Lome  took.    Mullnblr  posts  wuntrd. 
PAGE  WOVEN  WIBF  FFKCB  C0„  Adrian,  Mich. 


How's  This  ? 

We  offer  One  Hundred  Dollars  Reward  for  any 
case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by  Hall's 
Catarrh  Cure. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Props,  Toledo.  O. 

We,  the  undersigned,  have  known  F.  J.  ChenLj- 
for  the  last  15  years,  and  believe  him  perfectly 
honorable  in  all  business  transactions  and  finan- 
cially able  to  carry  out  any  obligations  made  by 
their  firm. 

West  &  Traux.  Wholesale  Druggists,  Toledo,  O. 

Wai.ding,  Kinnan  &  Maiivin,  Wholesale  Drug- 
gists, Toledo,  O. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally,  acting 
directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the 
system.  Price  75c  per  bottle.  Sold  by  all  Drug 
gists.  Testimonials  free. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


For  Planting  Season  of  1898 

We  offer  for  sale  a  choice  lot  of 

Budded  Orange  and 
Lemon  Trees, 

One  and  two-year  buds  of  the  leading  varieties,  on 
sour  or  sweet  stock. 

Prices  to  Suit  the  Times. 


SEEDLING  ORANGE  TREES  at  your  own  price. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

Oroville  Citrus  Association, 

Oroville,  Hot  le  Co.,  Cal. 


FOR    Sf\  I_E. 

Steam  Evaporating  Plant  of  Two  No.  4  Cali- 
fornia Ai  me  Evaporators  and  One  16  H.  P. 
Jioller,  Almost  New.   Cash  or  easy  terms. 

R.  D.  WINTERS,  Folsom,  Cal. 


BARGAINS  IN  BICYCLES 

NEW  AND  SECOND-HAND 
FROM  $20  UP 

send  for  tut.  Hooker  &  Co.,SanFranclsco 


A  RUBBER. 


ST.  JACOBS  OIL 

FOR 

SORENESS  AND  STIFFNESS. 


It  cures  In 
two  or  three 
vigorous  rubs. 


THE  IMPROVED. 

United  States  Separator 

IS  DAILY  ADDING  TO  ITS  RECORDS 
PROVING  ITS  EXCELLENCE  OVER  ALL  OTHER  SEPARATORS 

Many  letters  being  constantly  received  from  the  dairymen  using  them,  stating  they  are  doing  better 

thjn  claimed,  running  ever  capacity,  and  showing  only  a  trace  op  fat  in  thb  skim  milk. 

To  these  records  from  practical  dairymen  are  added  the  records  of  the  various  Experiment  Stations 
which  follow:  i 

Cornell  University,  N.  Y.,  Experiment  Station  0.03  1 

Vermont  Experiment  Station  Dairy  School  0.01 

Minnesota  Experiment  Station    0.02 

Pennsylvania  Experiment  Station  Dairy  School..  .0.04 

Indiana  Experiment  Station  Dairy  School  Trace 

Ohio  Experiment  Station  Mere  Trace 

North  Carolina  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 

College  Trace 

Indiana  State  Board  of  Agriculture 

(Department  of  Dairy  Produce  and  Cattle),  No  Trace  j 

Illinois  Experiment  Station  Less  than  0.1  i 

Maine  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  0.03 

New  Hampshire  Agricultural  College   0.01 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  0.01 

Wisconsin  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  0.02 

So.  Carolina  Clemson  Agricultural  College  0.04 

Michigan  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  0.05 

Nebraska  Agricultural  Experiment  Station   0.05 

A  pamphlet  full  of  equally  good  or  better 
recorils  from  dairymen  regarding  the  every-dav  i 
use  of  the  Separator  can  be  had  for  the  asking 

We  sell  everything  for  the  Dairy,  Creamery  and  Sugar  Bush 
VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont. 


Don't  Be  Careless. 

Don't  guess  what  your  cows  are  doing,  but  KNOW. 
Don't  think  your  cows  are  all  right  when  you  can  KNOW. 
Don't  use  an  inaccurate  Babcock  Test. 

Don't  let  your  creamery  man  skin  you;  keep  a  check  on  him. 
Send  to  us  for  a  first-class  ten-dollar 

INo-Xin  Babcock  Test 

and  let  your  creamery  man  know  that  you  have  it.    Let  six 
of  you  club  together  and  get  six  machines  for  fifty  dollars. 
They  are  well  made — regular  life  lasters. 

Elgin  Mfg.  Co.,  Elgin,  111. 

Krogh  Manufacturing  Co., 

WORKS :   9  TO  17  STEVENSON  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

m    Irrigation  Machinery  a  Specialty. 

OENERAL   CONTRACTORS  FOR 

nining,  Water  Works  &  Hydraulic 
flachinery. 

Corliss  Steam  Engines,  Automatic  High-Speed  Engines, 
Link  Chain,  Elevators, Centrifugal  Pumps,  Wlndnil  Is, 
Horse  Powers,  Boilers,  Pipe,  Fittings,  Etc. 

8-INCII  CENTRIFUGAL  PC2IP.  SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 


HAVE  REMOVED 
THEIR 


O-  U-  EVANS  dtb  OCX 

Machine  Works 

TO  183-185-187  FREMONT  STREET, 

Where,  with  Enlarged  and  Increased  Facilities, 
they  are  better  than  ever  prepared  to  do 

FMrst  -  Class    machine  Work 


Promptly,  and  at  Reasonable  Prices,  and  will 
continue  the  manufacture  of 

Thomson  &  Evans  Steam  Pumps, 

Deep  Well  Pumps,  Power  Pumps,  Ete., 
Also  Marine  Engines,  Ship  and  Steamboat  Work, 
Pipe  Cutting.  General  Jobbing  and  Repairing. 


GOPHERS  SQUIRRELS 


Safely,  successfully  and  economically 
DESTROYED  with 


PASTEUR  VIRUS  M 

PASTEUR  VACCINE  CO.,  54  Fifth  Ave«.,  Chicago. 


April  16, 1898. 
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Our  Animal  Resources. 


The  value  of  all  classes  of  farm  ani- 
mals in  the  United  States  on  January 
1,  1898,  was  $150,000,000  greater  than 
a  year  ago,  according  to  the  annual 
live-stock  report  recently  published. 
This  places  the  total  value  at  $2,037,- 

000.  000,  against  $1,887,000,000  a  year 
earlier.  In  this  improvement  every 
class  of  farm  animals,  except  mules, 
bears  a  part. 

The  most  gratifying  feature  of  the 
showing  this  year,  because  it  must  be 
taken  as  indicative  of  tbel, permanent 
character  of  the  improvement,  is  the 
fact  that  this  gain  in  price  is  quite 
generally  accompanied  by  an  increase 
in  numbers.  Horses  and  mules  show 
a  slight  decrease,  though  in  case  of 
each  the  general  situation  is  improv- 
ing, and  horses  show  an  advance  of  ap- 
proximately $2.31  per  head.  The  num- 
ber of  milch  cows  has  increased  slightly 
and  the  average  price  advanced  $3  per 
head. 

The  total  number  of  sheep  is  now 
estimated  at  more  than  1,000,000  above 
last  year's  figures,  and  the  average 
price  is  placed  at  $2.50  per  head, 
against  $1.95  in  1897  and  $1.60  in  1896. 
The  highest  average  price  of  sheep  per 
head  since  1890  was  reported  January 

1,  1893,  at  $2  66.  

Vitality  of  Dogs. 

During  the  summer  of  1895.  at  the 
Jessie  mines  in  Gold  Run,  near  Brecken- 
ridge,  Colo.,  a  Scotch  terrier  dog, 
"Dixie"  by  name,  and  the  property  of 
Mr.  W.  L.  Wilson,  Mgr.,  fell  into  a  dry 
winze  in  one  of  the  old  workings,  where 
she  was  found  alive  after  being  in  the 
hole  for  thirty-two  days.  She  had 
neither  food  nor  water  during  this  time. 
She  was  very  fat  when  lost  but  very 
thin  and  weak  when  found.  She  re- 
covered entirely. 

At  Sulphur  Creek,  Cal.,  an  old  hound 
belonging  to  Mr.  H.  A.  Blanck  fell 
into  a  dry  disused  shaft,  65  feet  deep, 
on  the  14th  day  of  March,  1897,  and 
was  found  and  taken  out  alive  on  April 
13th  following,  having  been  in  the 
shaft  thirty  days  without  food  or 
water.  He  also  was  very  fat  when  lost 
and  very  weak  and  poor  when  found. 
He  recovered  entirely.  I  suppose  this 
was  enforced  hibernation  similar  to 
that  practiced  by  bears  and  like  animals. 

Ph.  Rearden. 

Sulphur  Creek,  Cal. 

According  to  current  report,  a  Paris 
physician  has  discovered  what  will  be 
of  undoubted  value  to  electrical  men 
who  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  burned 
by  the  electric  current.  A  solution  of 
one  part  picric  acid  and  75  parts  of 
water  will  cure  quickly  the  most  serious 
burns  occasioned  by  the  electric  current. 
The  pain  is  removed  without  blistering 
or  irritation.  A  yellow  tint  is  left  on 
the  skin,  which  may  be  removed  by  a 
solution  of  boric  acid. 


At  DeLamar,  Nevada,  steam  motors 
are  being  substituted  for  mules  and 
horses  for  freight  purposes.  At  Verdi 
such  motors  capable  of  hauling  fifty 
tons  have  long  proved  valuable  on 
steep  grades.  In  Humboldt  and  Church- 
hill  counties  borax  and  soda  are 
similarly  handled,  the  level  country 
there  admitting  a  speed  of  eight  miles 
per  hour.  Gasoline  is  used  for  fuel  with 
gratifying  success. 

Keep  butter  where  it  is  cool  and  dry 
Be  sure  there  is  nothing  odorous  near — 
spices,  fish  or  any  odored  article. 


Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE  BEST  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PIGS. 

For  sale  in  lots  to  suit  by 

EL  DORADO  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS  CO. 

208  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE  IMPROVED 


VICTOR 

NCUBATOR 

Hatches  Chickens  by  Steam 
'Absolutely  self-regulatinK. 
The  simplest,  most  reliable, 
and  cheapest  nrst-clasa  Hatcher 
in  the  market.  Circulars  free. 
GEO.  ERTEIj  CO.,  Quincy.  Ill- 


Breeders'  Directory. 


Six  lines  or  less  In  this  directory  at  60c  per  line  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


'.  H.  BURKE,  620  Market  St.,  S.  F.  HolsteinB, 
winners  for  three  years  of  State  Fair  butter  con- 
tests; Jerseys  and  Durhams  competing.  New 
Catalogues.   Registered  Berkshires. 


JKKSKVS,  HOLSTEINS  &  DURHAM**.  Best 
Butter  and  Milk  Stock.  Thoroughbred  Hogs  and 
Poultry,  Wllla.ua  Nileg  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  1876. 


BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  In  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 


PETER  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  HouBe,  S.  F.,  Cal.  im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


E.  S.  DRIVER,   Antelope,  Cal.   Durham  Bulls, 
Jacks  and  Jennies  for  sale. 


Poultry. 


FOR  SALE.— Eggs  from  my  fine  stock  of  single- 
comb  Brown  Leghorn  fowls,  winners  of  prizes  at 
Cal.  State  Fair  18H7.  and  Cal.  State  Poultry  Ass  n 
Show  1897;  E.  S.  Cumins,  judge;  score,  87  to  93^6; 
and  C.  S.  P.  Show  1898;  W.  W.  Browning,  judge; 
score,  91%  to  94.  Also  from  my  prize-winning 
stock  of  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys,  1st  and  2nd  at 
C  S.  Fair  1897,  and  2nd  at  C.  S.  P.  Show  1898.  Pearl 
Guinea  eggs  $1  per  setting.  M.  B.  Turkey  eggs  26c 
each.  S.-C.  Brown  Leghorn  eggs  50c  and  II  per 
setting  of  13.  All  farm-raised  fowls;  large*  Tcardy, 
fine.  Write  for  wants  to  J.  K.  Catlett,  Pleasant 
Grove,  Cal. 


BROWN  LEG  BORN  Eggs  from  my  winners  at 
San  Francisco,  Oakland  and  Sacramento.  $2.50  per 
15;  $4  50  per  30    L.  W.  Matthias,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


MRS.  J.  O.  FREDERICKS,  Madison,  Cal.  Fresh 
Eggs  in  small  or  large  lots  at  reasonable  prices 
from  choice  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns,  Black  and 
White  Minorcas. 


S  V<  RAMEN  TO  POULTRY  SUPPLY  CO.,  1025 
J  St.,  Sac  to.  (Successor  to  Townsend  &  Co.)  Man- 
ufacturers and  dealers  in  Puultru  Supplies.  Coast 
agents  Monitor  Incubator  (highest  award  World  s 
Fair).  Thoroughbred  Poultry  and  Eggs.  Cata- 
logue free. 


W.  II.  YOUNG,  Stockton,  Cal.  All  varieties  of 
Fowls,  and  Belgian  Hares.  Prices  on  application. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Cal.  Barred  Plymouth  Bocks.  Black  Minor- 
cas, White  Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorns.  Fine 
Stock  and  Eggs  for  sale.   Send  for  circular. 


WILLIAM  NILES&CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  OF  CALIFORNIA'S 

greatest  poultry  farm.  J.  W.  Forgeus  &  Co., 
Santa  Cruz,  Cal.   Belgian  Hares. 


CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton,  Oal. 
Send  for  illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 


EXCELSIOR  POULTRY  YARD,  Klngsburg.Cal. 
Send  for  circulars  describing  stock. 


WELLINGTON'S    IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.   Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 


MANHATTAN  EGG  FOOD,  Red  Ball  Brand,  at 
all  grocers;  or  wholesale,  Tillman  &  Bendel,  S.  F. 


Swine. 


ELIAS  GALLUP,  Breeder  of  Poland  China  Hogs, 
Hanford,  Kings  Co.,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS, 
Best  Stock;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  NUes  &  Co., 
Los  Angeles.  Cal.   Established  in  1876. 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co  ,  Cal, 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Swine, 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


J.  B.  HOYT,  Bird's  Landing,  Cal.  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Cross- 
bred Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.  Rams  for  sale. 
Prices  to  suit  the  times.  Correspondence  solicited. 


Dogs. 


MISS  DELLA  BEACH,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Reg'd  Thoroughbred  Scotch  Collie  Shepherd  Dogs 


RANCHO  BENITO  KENNELS.  Thor'b'd  Scotch 
Collies.  Pups  for  sale.  At  stud,  Imp.  Ormsklrk 
Blucher;  fee  $36.    Stewart  &  Son.  Aromas,  Cal. 


DISSTON'S 


Send  lor  Pamphlet,  "The  Saw,  How  to  Choose  It,  and  How 
to  *ieep  It  In  Order,"  Mailed  Free. 


♦    FANCY       F»OUI_TR  "V.  ♦ 

We  keep  all  the  leading  varieties.  Have  CO  breeding 
yards.  Why  not.  improve  your 
stock.  Man'f 's  of  the  Improved 
Pacific  Incubator.  Absolutely 
self-regulating,  hot  water.  Send 
stamp  for  our  catalogue  of  In- 
cubators.Wire  Netting,  Blooded 
Fowls  and  Poultry  Appliances 
generally.  Itemrmber  the  Best  is 
the  Cheapest.  Pacikk;  Incpbatok 
Co.,  1317 Castro  St.,  Oakland.  Cal. 


PETALUMA 

INCUBATORS 

$10 


And  up — Best  Incubo. 
tor  made.  More  prac- 
tical progressive  feat- 
ures than  any  other. 
Indisputable  evidence  that  our 
system  is  the  correct  one.  Cata- 
logue free.  We  Pay  Freight. 
PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO. 

PETALUMA,  CAL. 


IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  to  buy  a  saw 
1    with  Dlsston's  name  on  It.  It 

will  hold  the  set  longer  and  do  more 
work  without  filing  than  other  saws, 
thereby  saving  in  labor  and  cost  of 
files.  They  are  made  of  the  best  cru- 
cible cast  steel  atd  fully  warranted. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 

HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  Inc. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Always  in  the  Lead! 

In  the  face  of  the  strongest  competition  ever  known 
at  a  California  State  Fair  our  swine  herd  again  carried 
off  tne  majority  of  the  premiums.  Why?  Because  we 
have  the  best  pigs  in  the  State.  Choice  pigs  from  prize 
winners  ready  to  ship  at  reasonable  prices.  Write  for 
Catalogue  and  Prices. 

SESSIONS    &  CO, 

Lynwood  Creamery,  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm, 

Jas.  R.  Boal,  M'g'r.    P.  O.  Box  686,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


"ALAMO"  HEREFORD  CATTLE  FARM, 

V2  Miles  South  of  Reno,  Nevada. 

300    HE /AD  OF" 

Registered  HEREFORDS 

Bred  from  the  most  noted  herds  In 
England  and  the  United  States. 

Awarded  at  California  State  Fair  42  Individ- 
ual, special  and  sweopstaket  in  1896,  aggregat- 
ing in  cash  premiums  $6(11.50. 

At  State  Fair  held  at  Sacramento  In  1897  re- 
ceived Gold  Medal  ;Sweepstakes  for  herds  and 
every  premium  given  to  Hereford  cattle. 

Stock  in  all  Classes  for  Herds 
or  Individual  Cattle 
for  Sale. 

JOHN  SPARKS,  Proprietor, 

RENO,  NEVADA. 


P  &  B  Ready  Roofing. 

Waterproof  and  not  attacked  by  fumes  or  gases. 

GRADE,  THE  BEST. 

P  &  B  Building  Paper. 

The  most  perfect  insulator  known.    Indispensable  for  Creameries, 
Sulphur  Houses,  etc.    Send  for  circulars. 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO.,  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


The  Jones  Chain  Mower. 

UNLIKE  GEARED  MOWERS 


IT  MrtS 

NO  NOISE!  NO  VIBRATION! 

NO  LOST  POWER! 
•     NO  COG  WHEELS  TO  WEAR  OUT! 
•i  NO  BACKING  UP  TO  START   IN  THE 
GRASS. 

THE  JONES  ALL  8TEEL  HAY  RAKE  --  THE  ONLY  ADJUSTABLE  HAY  RAKE  MADE. 

H.  C.  SHAW  PLOW  WORKS,  Stockton,  Cal. 


ANTHRAX  and  BLACK  LEG 


PREVENTED  BY 


Pasteur  "Vaccines, 


99 


Write  for  particulars,  prices,  and  testimonials  of  thousands  of  American  stockmen  who  have  suc- 
cessfully used  these  remedies  during  the  last  three  years. 

PASTEUR  VACCINE  CO.,  54  Fifth  /\\ze>.,  Chicago. 


WRITE 
FOR 
CATALOGUE 
NO.  15. 


Jackson's 

GAS 

 AND  

OIL 
ENGINES. 


Cross-Compound  Steam  Enginesand "Whirlpool"  Centrifugal  Pumps 

For  Irrigation,  Drainage.  Dredging,  Mining,  Etc.     Capacities  from  50  to  60,000 

Gallons  Per  Minute. 

BYRON    JACKSON    MACHINE  WORKS, 
628  Sixth  Street  San  Francisco. 
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List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Reported  by  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.,  Pioneer 
Patent  Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 

FOR  THE  WEKK  ENDING  MARCH  29,  1898. 

6(11.331  —Cash  Register— Bradt  &  Kindleberger, 
San  Diego,  Cal.  _   

601,519.— Spring  Heel  for  Bouts— J.  Bresman, 
S  F 

601,550'.— TOWEL  Rack— H.  S.  Broughton,  StaytoD, 
60M96.— Cargo  Trimmer-J.  C.  Corwln,  Tacoma, 

0UM31.-FLOATING  DOCK-J.  J Cousins, S  F. 

601  316.— Lock-J.  W.  Dickson,  Castle  Rock,  Wash. 

601,242—  Car  Kesper-C  W  DoiiKlas.  .S.  r  . 

601,338.— Metallic  Alloy— G.  K.  Evans,  s>.  * . 

«0i!561.-Ccltivatob-V.  A.  Gleason,  So.  River- 
side, Cal.  _.  _  .     .     „  „ 

601.568.-PACKING  Box-P.  I.  Jaeoby.B.  IT. 

601,257.— Gate  Opener  and  Closer— C.  S.  Jenkins, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.  . 

601.514.— Can  Soldering  Machine— A.  Johnson, 

001,414,— stovepipe  Coupling— A.  E.  Lotstrom, 
Spokane,  Wash. 

601,253. — Embroidery  Holder  — J.  C.  Orchard, 
Tacoma.  Wash. 

601,524.— Dredger— J.  R.  Parker,  S.  F. 

601,380.— Cork  Extracter— C.  F.  Phillips,  Los 
Angeles.  Cal.    "    „  „ .  ,, 

601,383- Bible  Wheel- W.  C.  Reiner,  Walla 
Walla,  Wash.  _       _  , 

601,589. — Saucepan— A.  Rocbat,  Golden  Gate,  Cal. 

601,529.— Shoe  Protector— J  O.  Sharpless,  Fair- 
haven,  Wash. 

601.288.— Rock  Drill— J.  P.  Simmons,  S.  F. 

601,6U5.-Index  Portfolio— H.  J.  Weeks  Santa 
Barbara,  Cal. 

Note.— Plain  and  Certified  Copies  ol  U.S. and  For- 
eign patents  obtained  by  Dewey.  Strong&Co.,  by  mall 
or  telegraphic  order.  American  and  Foreign  patents 
secured,  and  general  patent  business  transacted 
with  perfect  security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  In 
the  shortest  possible  time. 

Notices  of  Recent  Patents. 


Among  the  patents  recently  obtained 
through  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific 
Press  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency,  the 
following  are  worthy  of  special  mention : 

Floating  Dock.— James  J.  Cousins,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.  No.  601,431.  Dated  March 
29,  189S.  This  invention  relates  to  improve- 
ments in  the  construction  of  floating  docks, 
such  as  are  employed  for  docking  vessels.  It 
consists  essentially  in  the  novel  construction 
and  arrangement  of  compartments  by  which 
the  dock  is  perfectly  balanced  and  by  which 
lifting  pressure  is  directed  to  points  in  the 
vessel  where  the  greatest  weight  lies,  so  that 
strains  upon  both  dock  and  vessel  are  avoided. 
In  conjunction  with  this  is  an  arrangement 
and  connection  of  the  compartments  and  the 
pumps  by  which  they  are  emptied,  so  that  a 
portion  of  the  compartments  may  be  emptied 
by  pump  and  another  portion  by  the  flow  of 
the  water  therefrom  by  gravitation  to  reduce 
the  cost  and  time,  and  by  this  means  only  as 
many  compartments  need  be  exhausted  as  are 
necessary  to  raise  the  particular  size  of  vessel 
which  may  be  upon  the  dock.  This  enables  a 
dock  which  is  capable  of  handling  the  largest 
vessel  to  be  economically  employed  for  the 
handling  of  small  vessels. 

Dredging  Apparatus.— John  U.  Parker, 
Oakland,  Cal.,  assignor  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
Dredging  &  Reclamation  Co.  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.  No.  601,524.  Dated  March  29, 
1898.  This  invention  relates  to  dredging  ap- 
paratus, and  it  consists  essentially  of  improve- 
ments in  that  portion  of  the  apparatus  by 
which  the  material  is  transferred  from  the 
plows  or  diggers  which  excavate  it  to  a  dis- 
tant point  where  the  dredged  material  is  to 
be  deposited.  It  also  consists  in  a  novel 
means  for  advancing  the  digging  apparatus  as 
fast  as  it  is  required  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
cavating fresh  ground.  The  object  of  the  in- 
vention is  to  provide  a  means  for  connecting 
the  rigidly  supported  conveying  pipe  with  the 
corresponding  rigid  connection  between  said 
pipe  and  the  digging  or  excavating  mechanism 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  latter  may  be  ad- 
vanced as  the  necessities  of  the  work  require 
without  the  employment  of  any  flexible  sec- 
tions in  the  conveying  pipe.  It  consists  also 
in  the  formation  of  a  swivel  joint  between  the 
two  rigid  pipe  sections  which  will  allow  that 
portion  connecting  with  the  digging  apparatus 
to  be  swung  in  an  arc  of  a  circle  with  rela- 
tion to  the  joint,  so  as  to  excavate  to  any  de- 
sired width.  

A  Slight  Cold,  if  Neglected,  often  At- 
tacks the  Lungs.  "Brown's  Bronchial 
Troches"  give  immediate  and  effectual  relief. 


RAISIN  SEEDER  FOR  50  CTS.  Po8t- 


paid. 

We  are  tired  of  selling 
dealers  and  waiting  90  days 
for  our  money,  so  we  will 
sell  housekeepers  at  Job- 
bers' prices. 

Send  SO  cents,  and;  we 
will  mail  you  postpaid  one 
of  our  best 

Bay  State  Raisin  Seeders. 

Guaranteed  to  seed  1  lb.  of 
raisins  in  5  minutes.  Simple 
to  operate  and  easy  to  clean. 

Co..  64  Federal  St.,  Boston. 


nooth  To  High  Prices. 
L/Cdlll   IVe  -.11   dlrerl  t 


to 

the  Farmer  at  Dealer'n  Prices 

Kin.  Sulky  Plows.         Jfrin.  8.  B. 
Plows,  ID.  Rolling  Cuulter,  extra.  11.60. 
C4-T.  Lever  Harrow,  17.60.  Mowers. 
*•»  lu.    Riding  Gautr  Plows,  15    12.  W 
Disc  Harrow,  IIS.   Hay  Rakes,  111.66. 
S-ln.  Wagon.  139.   Buggies,  Harness, 
Sewing  Machines,  Cider  Mills.  612  74; 
Com  Sheller,  IS;  8  Hoe  Drill.  129  40,  5 
>Hoe  Drill,  610.76.  and  1000  other  tilings 
atone-half  dealer's  prices.  Catalog  rree 
HapKood  Plow  To.,  Box  117,  Alton,  lit 
Tba  oalj  Plow  Factor;  Is  th.  U.  8.  ■•lUnc  direct  to  " 


An  Elgin  watch  always  has  the  word  "Elgin" 
on  the  works.  Elgin  National  Watch  Co.,  Elgin,  111. 


Coast  Industrial  Notes. 


— F.  G.  Barnes'  mill,  in  Silver  Lake,  Cow- 
litz county,  Wash.,  recently  cut  79,000  shin- 
gles in  one  day. 

— New  gushers  at  Coalinga,  Fresno  Co., 
Cal.,  now  give  that  district  a  daily  petroleum 
product  of  800  barrels. 

— R.  E.  Russell,  Mgr.  Stockton  and  Tuol- 
umne railroad,  says  the  new  railroad  will  be 
built  to  Sonora,  Cal.,  before  the  end  of  '98. 

— Track  laying  is  finished  on  the  Astoria 
and  Columbia  River  railroad  from  Astoria, 
Or.,  to  Goble,  forty  miles  from  Portland  and 
sixty  miles  from  Astoria. 

— The  Oriental  Steamship  Co.  have  ordered 
three  vessels  for  the  new  line  between  Hong- 
kong, Japan  and  San  Francisco.  One,  to  be 
called  the  America  Maru,  has  a  gross  tonnage 
of  6000. 

— The  provision  in  the  sundry  civil  bill  ap- 
propriating 1400,000  for  the  construction  of  a 
deep  water  harbor  at  San  Pedro,  Cal.,  in  ac- 
cordance with  theplansof  the  Board  appointed 
by  the  President,  was  agreed  to  by  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  6th  inst. 

—The  gap  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  Bell  Tele- 
phone Company's  line  between  Herron,  Mont., 
and  Mullen,  Idaho,  125  miles,  is  to  be  closed, 
making  a  continuous  line  from  Livingstone, 
Mont.,  to  San  Francisco,  the  longest  telephone 
connection  in  the  world. 

— The  steamship  Alameda,  from  Sydney  via 
Auckland  and  Honolulu,  recently  brought 
12,000,000  in  English  sovereigns.  This  is  a 
total  since  last  fall  of  118,500,000,  and  is  in 
payment  for  the  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of 
the  Pacific  coast  for  wheat,  flour,  lumber, 
canned  goods,  etc.  Since  Feb.  25,  N.  Y. 
City  has  imported  125,000,000  gold  from 
Europe. 

— Americans  who  have  taken  a  contract 
with  Ecuador  for  building  the  railroad  from 
Guayaquil  to  Quito  are  to  get  117,432,000. 
At  the  starting  point,  Quito,  the  track  will 
be  9350  feet  above  the  sea.  Chimborazo  will 
be  crossed  at  an  altitude  of  12,300  feet,  and 
there  are  other  points  where  11,800  and  11,980 
feet  are  reached.  The  road  will  be  404  miles 
in  length,  at  an  average  cost  per  mile  of  $43,- 
396  in  gold. 

— Congressman  DeVries  of  California  last 
week  introduced  a  bill  to  enable  the  United 
States  Government  to  expend  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin 
rivers  the  moneys  appropriated  by  the  State 
for  this  purpose,  with  a  view  to  its  incorpora- 
tion in  the  next  river  and  harbor  bill  and  to 
enable  the  Government  to  use  the  $300,000 ap- 
propriated by  the  State  for  the  improvement 
of  the  lower  Sacramento  river. 

— The  Government  report  on  coal  production 
in  the  United  States  in  1897  shows  that  the 
value  of  the  coal  mined  in  twenty  out  of 
twenty-nine  States  was  less  by  $2,000,000 
than  the  coal  mined  in  1896.  Oregon  is  one  of 
the  States  showing  a  decrease.  California 
produced  89,092  tons,  valued  at  $200,866,  or 
$2.25  a  ton;  Washington  1,434,112  tons,  with  a 
valuation  of  $2,777,687,  or  $1.94  a  ton,  and 
Oregon  100,311  tons,  worth  $311,500,  or  $3.11  a 
ton,  the  highest  price  in  the  country. 

—Of  Los  Angeles  oil  territory,  Prof.  Stras- 
burg  tells  the  Herald  that  unless  further  local 
oil  territory  is  developed  soon  the  few  remain- 
ing lots  will  all  be  drilled  upon  in  the  next 
thirty  days,  and  present  prices  must  advance. 
The  amount  of  fuel  oil  above  ground  in  the 
city  of  Los  Angeles  is  in  the  neighborhood  of 
300,000  barrels,  of  which  225,000  barrels  is  in 
the  market,  with  the  present  monthly  con- 
sumption of  fully  85,000  barrels.  The  produc- 
tion for  the  month  of  April  should  be  about 
90,000  barrels. 


IF  YOU  COULD 

bi  i  v  n  WAAou  that  hotl  everlasting  wheels 
I  WOULD  YOU  DO  IT?  Wouldn't  it 
I  be  economy  to  do  sot    well  here's  how 

po?  Electric  Steel  Wheels 

'/  They  can't  dry  out  and  (ret  loose,  they 
CAN  T  ROT  OR  BREAK  DOWN  Lxm'tmake 
any  difference  what  wagon  you  have  we 
can  fit  It.  Wheels  of  any  hefchtandany 
width  of  tire.  May  be  the  wheels  on 
your  wapon  are  (rood,  if  they  are  buy 
A  SET  OF  THESE  have  two  wagons— a  l-;w 
one  ana  a  high  one.    Send  for  catalogue.  It  l»*  free. 

Electric  Wheel  Co.,  Box  10,  Quincy,  Ills. 


BEAUTIFY  farm. 

S  Hwi"'  'in  ornamental  farniO  2 
jjj  .  Mfi-noe  that  COStS  no  mnrcS  _| 
t  't  R  than  pin  in  fence.  Its  name  U  CD  pi 
£  <JJ  B'sCYCLONE.<>iir  lawn  fence*  »  z 
™  2  K  and  gates  are  the  finest  ever  JJ  01  H 
^  JJ  seen  and  very  Ktronpr.  Mind  you:*  H 
'Tthvro  is  nothing  "  Jict  an  food.*' 

CYCLONE  FENCE  CO. 
HOLLY,  MICH. 


STEEL  PICKET  LAWN  FENCE, 


Field  and  Hog  Fence  with  or  without  bottom  cable 
barbed.  M.  M.  S.  Poultry  Fencing.  Lawn  and 
Farm  Steel  Oatei  and  Posts. 

I  MO \  I  E\(  E  CO.  DcKalb,  111. 

Blake,   /VI  o  f  f  I  1 1   «fe  Town©, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

512  to  516  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFF1TT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE,  McFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or. 


WOMAN'S  FATE. 

From  the  Record,  Bushnell,  III. 
No  woman  is  better  able  to  speak  to  others 
regarding  "  woman's  fate"  than  Mrs.  Jacob 
Weaver,  of  Bushnell,  III.,  wife  of  ex-city  mar- 
shal Weaver.  She  had  entirely  recovered 
from  the  illness  which  kept  her  bed- 
ridden much  of  the  time  for  five  or  six  years 
past,  and  says  her  recovery  is  due  to  that 
well  known  remedy  Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills. 

Mrs.  Weaver  is  fifty-six  years  old,  and  has 
lived  in  Bushnell  nearly  thirty  years.  She  is 
of  unquestioned  veracity  and  unblemished 
reputation.  The  story  of  her  recovery  is  in- 
teresting.   She  says: 

"I  suffered  for  five  or  six  years  with  the 
trouble  that  comes  to  women  at  this  time  of 
my  life.  I  was  much  weakened,  was  unable 
much  of  the  time  to  do  my  own  work,  and  suf- 
fered beyond  my  power  to  describe.  I  was 
downhearted  and  melancholy. 

"I  took  many  different  medicines,  in  fact  I 
took  medicine  all  the  time,  but  nothing  seemed 
to  do  me  any  good. 

"I  read  about  Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  for 
Pale  People,  and  some  of  my  friends  recom- 
mended fhom  Mo-My.  I  made  up  my  mind  to 
try  them.  I  bought 
the  first  box  in  March, 
1897,  and  was  bene- 
fited from  the  start. 

"A  box  and  a  half 
cured  me  completely, 
and  I  am  now  rugged 
and  strong.  I  have  not 
been  bothered  with 
my  troubles  since  I 
began  taking  the  pills. 

"I  have  recom- 
mended the  pills  to 
many  women  who  are 


Mr*.  Jai 


suffering  as  I  have  suffered.  They  are  the 
only  thing  that  helped  me  in  my  trial  that 
comes  to  so  many  women  at  my  age." 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Weavkk. 
Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this 
23d  day  of  October,  A.  D.  189T. 

O.  C.  Hicks,  Notary  Public. 
When  woman  is  passing  beyond  the  age  of 
motherhood,  it  is  a  crisis  in  her  life.  Then,  if 
ever,  proper  attention  to  hygiene  should  be 
exercised.  The  attendant  sufferings  will  dis- 
appear and  buoyant  health  will  follow  if  Dr. 
Williams'  Pink  Pills  are  used. 

These  pills  exert  a  powerful  influence  in  re- 
storing the  system  to  its  proper  condition. 
They  contain  in  a  condensed  form  all  the  ele- 
ments necessary  to  give  new  life  and  richness 
to  the  blood. 


'TIS 


FOR 
YOU. 


RADAM'S  MICROBE  KILLER  is  a  stimulant  of 
the  digestive  functions  and  an  intestinal  antisep- 
tic of  lncontestible  therapeutic  properties,  free  of 
drugs  and  poison.  See  reports  of  highest  medical 
and  scientiflc  authorities.  Drugs  and  poison  fall; 
M.  K.  never  fails.  Bottle  Jl.00.  It  will  pay  to  in- 
vestigate it.  Call  or  write  for  complete  proofs. 

RADAM'S  MICROBE  KILLER  CO., 

1340  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

—branches:— 
212  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
44  S.  Second  St..  San  Jose,  Cal. 

360  Morrison  St.,  Portland,  Or. 

1010  First  Avenue,  Seattle,  Wash. 


IMPROVED 
FRESNO 
SCRAPER. 

5-Foot. 

Weight,  300  Lbs. 


NEW 

STOCK. 
NEW 
PRICES. 

J* 

Hooker 

&  CO., 
16  and  18 
Drumm  St., 

San 

Francisco. 


RUPTURE, 


Hydrocele,  Varicocele 
Piles,  FIssure.Fistula, 
Ulceration,  etc.,  cured 
without  operation  or 
detention  from  business.  «■  NO  PAY  UNTIL 
CURE1)."£I  Consultation  Free.  Call  or  send 
for  pamphlet. 

DRS.  MANSFIELD  &  PORTERFIELD, 

838  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


TREE  WASH,  OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    Wl .   JACKSON    tit  CO. 
Sole  Agents.     -      -      No.  888  Market  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


LIGHTNING  WELL  MACH'Y  < 

.   PUMPS.  AIR    LIFTS,  im 
GASOLINE     ENGINES  'fjV 
THE   AMERICAN   WELL  WORKS. JSsili 

AURORA   ILL. -C  MIC  AGO  •-  DALLAS. TCX.tdC  ' 


Vegetables 

can  be  raised  at  a  profit,  and 
the  yield  enlarged,  if  properly 
fertilized.  Most  fertilizers  do 
do  not  contain  enough 

Potash. 

Vegetables  need  plenty  of  pot- 
ash—  at  least  10%  —  besides 
the  phosphoric  acid  and  nitro- 
gen. 

Write  for  our  books  which  tell  all  about 
fertilizers.   They  are  free. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

MEYER,  WILSON  *  CO.,  San  Franclsro,  Cal. 

are  our  agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Pacific  Reversible  Disc  Harrow. 

4-foot,  5-foot  and  8-foot  sizes  in  16  or  20-inch  discs. 

We  guarantee  that  this  Harrow  can  be  more 
quickly  reversed  than  any  machine  In  the  market. 

Our  prices  are  a  revelation. 

An  extension  can  be  furnished  admitting  of  a 
space  of  between  5  and  6  feet  between  gangs.  A 
center-cut  device  can  be  furnished,  if  desired. 

HOOKER  &  CO., 
16  and  18  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco. 


HAZARD  POWDER. 

It  is  Quick, 
Clean,  Strong 
And  Reliable. 


HLANSON    H .   F»HEI_F»S,  Agt., 
421  MARKET  ST.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
933  MARKET  STREET, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Tear.   :  A.  VAlf  DER  HAILLEH,  Pre«'t. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  *»;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  $25;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying.  160.  Established  1804  Send  for  Circular 


MONEY  IN  HONEY! 

American  Bee  Journal 

Telia  all  about  it. 

Sample  Copy  Mailed  Free 
G.W.YORK  &  GO. 

I1H  Mirhlran  St..  CDIMCfl.  ILL. 


LEE  D.  CRAIG, 
Rotary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

816  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 
Bet.  California  and  Pine,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


April  16,  1898. 


The  Pacific 


Rural  Press. 
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Produce  Market. 


San  Francisco,  April  13,  1898. 


Chicago  Wheat  Futures. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows 
for  the  week  named,  price  being  per  bushel : 

May.  July. 

Wednesday  $1  06  @1  05        $  86%®  84* 

Thursday   1  05   #1  05/,  842£@  83)4 

♦Friday    @    @   

Saturday   1  05^@1  06  85   @  84* 

Monday   1  05?i®l  06  83^®  84% 

Tuesday   1  06  @1  07  83%®  85* 

Liverpool  Futures. 

Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  Red  Winter  per 
cental  in  Liverpool  were  as  follows  for  the 
week : 

May.  July. 

Wednesday  7s  7%a       7s  3%d 

Thursday  7s  7   d        7s  3^d 

♦Friday   

♦Saturday   

♦Monday   

Tuesday  7s  7%d      7s  3%d 

San  Francisco  Futures. 

The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco  Call 
Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  was 
as  follows : 

May.  Dec. 

Thursday  $1  53*<®1  55'4      $1  44*@1  47% 

♦Friday    @   1  47%@1  47% 

Saturday   1  56   ®1  59  1  48   @1  50* 

Monday   1  59*@1  61*       1  55   @1  58* 

Tuesday   1  60  @1  57         1  57  ®1  55% 

Wednesday   1  58M@1  58/,       1  56%®  1  58* 

♦  Holiday. 

Wheat. 

The  wheat  market  in  this  center  is  decid- 
edly higher  than  a  week  ago,  quotations  hav- 
ing been  marked  up  on  milling  wheat  about 
10c  per  cental  or  $2  per  ton,  but  values  in  the 
open  market  were  poorly  defined,  owing  to 
very  few  transactions.  The  speculative  mar- 
ket was  the  scene  of  most  of  the  business, 
and  values  on  Call  Board  took  some  rapid 
jumps  upward,  due  to  weather  being  dry  all 
the  week  and  hot  part  of  the  time.  May 
wheat  advanced  about  8c  within  the  week 
and  December  about  14c,  although  at  this 
writing  (Wednesday)  the  Call  Board  is  not 
quite  so  stiff  for  May  wheat  as  it  was  two 
days  ago.  Asking  rates  for  actual  wheat 
were  moved  up  in  keeping  with  Call  Board 
figures,  but  exporters  were  unable  to  do  any- 
thing, and  purchasing  on  local  account  was  in- 
significant. In  Chicago  the  improvement  in 
May  wheat  was  not  over  3c  per  bushel  for  the 
week,  while  prices  for  later  deliveries 
showed  less  appreciation.  In  Liverpool  the 
week's  gain  in  options  did  not  exceed  3c  per 
cental.  It  is  not  remarkable  under  the  condi- 
tions above  noted  that  export  business  here 
was  stagnant,  particularly  with  little  or  no 
chance  for  relief  from  ocean  freights,  as  the 
latter  are  now  down  close  to  the  lowest  fig- 
ures on  record. 

That  the  season  of  1897-'98  will  go  on  record 
as  a  dry  one  is  now  an  established  fact.  In 
addition  to  the  dryness,  there  was  some  hot 
and  forcing  weather  the  current  week  which 
was  anything  but  desirable  for  most  locali- 
ties. The  gap  between  the  views  of  buyers 
and  sellers  as  to  values  has  been  steadily 
widening  for  some  weeks  past,  with  the  dif- 
ference more  marked  since  last  review  than 
at  any  previous  date  the  current  season.  The 
export  business  in  wheat  has  been  slow  since 
the  beginning  of  the  year — in  fact,  since  No- 
vember—but present  indications  are  the  out- 
ward movement  will  be  much  lighter  during 
the  next  sixty  or  ninety  days  than  for  any 
two  or  three  months  in  the  past  five.  At  this 
writing  only  four  wheat  ships  have  cleared 
from  this  port  since  April  1st,  and  if  there  is 
no  improvement  during  the  next  two  weeks, 
the  wheat  shipments  for  April  will  be  smaller 
in  the  aggregate  than  for  any  previous  month 
since  last  July.  There  are  only  seven  ships 
now  on  the  engaged  list  for  wheat,  and  no  de- 
mand for  vessels  for  grain  loading,  despite 
the  fact  that  ocean  freight  rates  are  at  such 
low  figures  that  they  cannot  afford  any  profit 
to  ship  owners.  The  latest  reported  engage- 
ment in  the  wheat-carrying  trade  was  the  re- 
charter  of  an  iron  barque  at  18s  9d  net  ($4.50) 
per  long  ton  of  2240  pounds  to  Cork,  U.  K.,  for 
orders,  usual  option  as  to  final  destination.  A 
year  ago  the  engaged  list  of  wheat  ships  was 
also  very  light  and  freight  rates  were  quite 
low,  but  it  was  the  result  of  weakness  in 
foreign  markets,  and  not  on  account  of  scarcity 
of  wheat  here  or  high  local  values. 

California  Milling  II  65  @1  70 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  55  ®  

Oregon  Valley   1  55  ®1  60 

Walla  Walla  Blue  Stem   155  ®1  65 

Walla  Walla  Club   1  50  @1  60 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No 
1  white  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week  were 
as  follows  for  the  options  named  : 

May,  1898,  delivery,  $1.531/;@1.61%. 

December,  1808,  delivery,  *1.44%@1.58^. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of  Call 
Board,  May  wheat  sold  at  $1.58^@1.58%; 
December,  1898,  $1.56%@1.58%. 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows : 

1896-97.  1897-98. 

Liv.  quotations          5sl0*d@-s-d  7sl0dffl7slld 

Freight  rates              17*@— s  182£@— s 

Local  market             $1.22*@1.25  J1.55@1.57* 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of  stand- 
ard No.  1  California  in  Liverpool,  and  for  good 
to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

Flour. 

A  rather  firm  market  has  been  experienced 
for  flour  the  current  week,  card  rates  being 
again  advanced  25c  per  barrel,  but  actual 
values  were  not  up  to  the  quotations  given 
out  by  most  of  the  local  millers,  neither  were 
selling  prices  as  high  as  were  justified  by  cur- 
rent asking  rates  for  choice  to  select  milling 
wheat,  more  especially  if  the  stiff  and  profit- 


able figures  for  bran  and  middlings  were  not 
taken  into  consideration. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  J3  50@3  65 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   3  75@4  00 

Country  grades,  extras   4  75@5  00 

Choice  and  extra  choice   5  00@5  15 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   5  15@5  35 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   4  65@4  90 

Walla  Walla,  Bakers'  extra   4  65®4  90 

Barley. 

Values  for  this  cereal  have  taken  some  big 
strides  upward  since  last  issue,  with  an  ex- 
cited speculative  market,  wherein  most  of  the 
trading  was  done.  Call  Board  prices  ad- 
vanced fully  10c  per  cental  during  the  three 
days  ending  with  Saturday  last.  On  Monday 
of  this  week,  with  hot  and  dry  weather  here 
and  in  the  interior,  there  was  a  further  ad- 
vance in  prices  of  options,  amounting  to  8@9c 
for  the  day,  and  making  a  sorry  time  for 
those  who  were  still  short  on  the  market 
through  transactions  of  previous  week. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  a  fluctuation  of 
19c,  as  above  cited,  means  a  profit  or  loss,  ex- 
clusive of  brokerage  charges,  of  $380  per  con- 
tract of  100  tons,  and  that  this  appreciation 
was  developed  in  less  than  a  week,  some  idea 
can  be  formed  of  the  uneasiness  and  anxiety 
of  those  who  had  their  money  up  and  were 
taking  their  chances  on  the  market.  A  fluc- 
tuation of  10c  on  Call  Board  either  wipes  out 
the  original  capital  deposited,  or  doubles  the 
investment,  less  the  brokerage  fees.  The 
fluctuations  in  the  prices  of  options  on  Tues- 
day and  Wednesday  were  less  pronounced, 
but  the  market  continued  to  present  a  strong 
tone.  Business  in  the  spot  or  sample  market 
was  insignificant,  compared  with  speculative 
trading  mostly  in  December  option.  As  to 
values  of  actual  barley,  the  views  of  sellers 
and  buyers  were  too  much  at  variance  most 
of  the  time  to  admit  of  any  great  amount  of 
trading. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice  1  40  @1  42* 

Feed,  fair  to  good  1  37*@1  40 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice  1  45  @1  50 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  ohoice   —  ®  — 

Chevalier,  No.  2   —  @  — 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No.  1 
feed  barley,  per  cental,  for  the  week  ranged 
as  follows  for  the  options  named : 

May,  1898,  delivery,  $1.36@1.45. 

December,  1898,  delivery,  $1.29%@1.43. 

Wednesday  at  regular  noon  session  of  the 

Call  Board  May,  1898,  feed  sold   at   @ 

 ;  Dec,  1898,  $1.40@1.39%. 


Higher  prices  are  current  than  last  quoted 
for  all  descriptions  of  feed  and  milling  oats, 
with  market  tolerably  stiff  at  the  advanced 
figures.  There  are  fair  arrivals  of  this  cereal, 
mainly  from  Oregon  ard  Washington,  but 
with  barley  in  light  stock  and  high,  the  de- 
mand for  oats  has  shown  improvement.  Oats 
have  not  advanced  as  sharply  as  barley,  and 
are  now  relatively  the  cheaper  of  the  two 
cereals. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed  1  42*@1  47* 

White,  good  to  choice  1  37*@1  40 

White,  poor  to  fair  130  ®1  35 

Gray,  common  to  choice  1  30  @1  40 

Milling  1  35   ®1  40 

Surprise,  good  to  choice  1  40  @1  47* 

Black  Russian    @  

Bed    @  

Corn. 

The  tendency  of  the  market  has  been  in 
favor  of  the  selling  interest,  owing  to  th6  com- 
paratively stiff  figures  ruling  on  other  feed 
cereals.  Firmness  was  most  marked  on 
Small  Yellow,  which  is  used  mainly  as  chicken 
feed  in  place  of  wheat.  Receipts  and  offerings 
were  not  heavy  of  any  description. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice  1  15  ®1  17% 

Large  Yellow  115  @1  17* 

Small  Yellow  1  25  ®1  27* 

Eastern  Yellow  1  15  @1  17* 

Egyptian  White   —  @  — 

Popcorn,  shelled,  <p  fi>   —  @  — 

Rye. 

Advanced  figures  are  being  asked,  with 
spot  supplies  light  and  in  few  hands.  The 
demand  is  not  active,  however,  at  full  cur- 
rent rates. 

Good  to  choice,  new   1  35  @1  40 

Buckwheat. 
Very  little  of  this  cereal  is  offering,  and 
values  are  in  consequence  poorly  defined. 
Quotations   are   based   on   latest  reported 
transactions. 

Good  to  choice  1  80  @1  90 

Silverskin   —  @  — 

Beans. 

Market  is  firmer  throughout  than  at  date 
of  former  review,  partly  due  to  poor  prospects 
for  coming  crop,  but  in  a  great  degree  owing 
to  a  revival  of  demand.  The  inquiry  was 
partly  speculative  on  account  of  local  oper- 
ators, but  was  largely  the  result  of  increased 
shipping  demand,  orders  being  received  from 
the  North,  South  and  East."  Some  holdings 
were  kept  off  the  market,  owners  anticipating 
still  better  figures  later  on.  With  anything 
like  a  fair  export  business  in  the  near  future, 
it  would  seem  as  though  values  must  further 
stiffen. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs   1  50  @1  60 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   150  @160 

Laay  Washington   1  50  @l  60 

Butter,  small   1  45  @1  55 

Butter,  large   1  60  @1  75 

Pinks   2  35   @2  60 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   2  85  @3  00 

Reds..    2  15   ®2  30 

Red  Kidneys   2  25  @2  40 

Llmas,  good  to  choice   2  25  @2  40 

Black-eye  Beans   2  60  ®2  80 

Horse  Beans   1  20  ®1  30 

Garbanzos,  large   2  76  @3  00 

Garbanzos,  small   1  60  ®1  75 

Late  mail  advices  from  New  York  furnish 
the  following  concerning  the  bean  market  in 
that  center,  prices  quoted  being  per  bushel  of 
60  lbs. : 

It  has  required  quite  a  struggle  to  maintain  the 
price  of  Marrow  beans,  and  at  times  the  market 
has  shown  weakness.  Demand  has  been  rather 
poor,  and  the  bulk  of  the  sales  to  home  jobbers 


was  at  $1.37*,  with  useful  lots  going  at  $1.35.  A 
few  of  the  favorite  brands  have  been  held  at  $1.40, 
and  that  figure  has  been  cabled  by  exporters  with- 
out drawing  important  orders.  Pea  have  suffered 
a  considerable  decline  under  large  supplies  and 
rather  strong  pressure  to  sell;  occasional  small 
sales  are  still  making  at  $1.02*,  but  most  of  the 
recent  wholesale  business  has  been  at  $1.  Medium 
have  been  dragged  down  by  the  drop  in  Pea,  but 
toward  the  close  some  buyers  have  shown  a  little 
more  interest  and  the  sale  of  two  cars  for  export 
at  $1.05  has  tended  to  steady  the  feeling.  Red  K  d- 
ney  have  had  just  eDough  call  to  keep  the  market 
firm  on  the  basis  of  $1.70  for  choicest  stock;  some 
pretty  good  lots  have  sold  to  dealers  at  5@10c  less. 
White  Kidney  in  small  supply  and  doing  a  little 
better.  Turtle  Soup  have  also  shown  firmness  un- 
der some  speculative  inquiry.  Demand  for  Yellow 
Eye  still  very  light.  Lima  showed  weakness  for 
a  few  days  and  some  round  lots  sold  down  to 
$1.42*;  later  some  speculative  business  developed 
with  a  firmer  feeling  at  the  close,  and  $1.45@1.50 
asked.  Green  peas  have  had  an  uncommonly  dull 
trade,  both  on  home  and  foreign  account,  and,  un- 
der pressure  to  unload  stock  that  has  accumulated 
on  the  docks,  prices  are  low  and  unsettled. 

Dried  Peas. 

Values  remain  in  about  same  position  as 
last  quoted.  Offerings  and  demand  are  both 
light,  however,  and  the  inquiry  which  exists 
is  almost  wholly  for  best  qualities. 

Green  Peas,  California  tl  90  @2  10 

Niles  Peas   1  60  @1  75 


There  is  no  change  to  record  in  the  condition 
of  the  local  wool  market.  Spring  wools  have 
arrived  in  moderate  quantity,  aggregating 
to  date  about  7000  bags,  while  a  year  ago  at 
corresponding  date  fully  double  the  above 
quantity  had  been  received.  Nothing  has 
yet  been  done  in  this  season's  clip  and  values 
for  the  same  remain  consequently  wholly  un- 
defined. Some  Eastern  manufacturers  and 
dealers  are  expected  to  put  in  an  appearance 
in  a  few  weeks. 

SPRING. 

Oregon  Eastern,  choice  12  @14 

Oregon  Eastern,  fair  to  good  10  ®11 

FALL. 

Northern,  free  11  ®13 

Southern  Mountain   9  @12 

Hops. 

Market  is  ruling  very  quiet,  and  while  it 
can  hardly  be  termed  quotably  lower,  it  is 
wholly  devoid  of  firmness.  Free  sales  could 
not  be  effected  at  this  date  without  granting 
decided  concessions  to  buyers.  Fortunately 
for  the  producing  interest,  there  are  not  many 
hops  now  remaining  in  first  hands. 
Good  to  choice,  1897  crop   11  ®14 

A  New  York  authority  reviews  the  hop  mar- 
ket under  recent  date  as  follows: 

Conditions  are  much  the  same  as  they  have 
been  for  the  past  month,  but  values  have  been  re- 
ceding slowly  under  the  depressing  influence  of 
sluggish  and  unsatisfactory  trade.  Several  lots 
of  hops  have  been  moved  this  week  from  the  ware- 
houses to  the  breweries,  but  the  deliveries  were 
very  largely  on  old  business.  New  purchases  are 
few  and  generally  small,  most  of  the  brewers  giv- 
ing evidence  of  fair  stocks  which  they  are  inclined 
to  work  off  this  season  and  start  a  new  deal  on  the 
1898  crop.  At  any  rate,  the  small  sales  that  are 
now  making  are  at  quite  irregular  rates,  and  we 
again  revise  quotations  to  more  nearly  represent 
the  prices  at  which  goods  can  be  bought.  Further 
considerable  lots  of  Pacifies  have  arrived  in  tran- 
sit for  export,  but  foreign  advices  are  not  very  en- 
couraging just  now,  and  shippers  are  making  very 
few  purchases.  In  this-State  farmers  have  com- 
menced to  work  in  the  yards,  and  we  get  no  re- 
ports of  winter  killing. 

Hay  and  Straw. 

Market  for  hay  has  continued  strong,  with 
further  moderate  appreciation  in  quotable 
rates,  more  particularly  on  the  lower  and 
middle  grades,  these  now  receiving  more 
attention  than  ordinarily,  owing  to  the  high 
figures  current  on  choice  to  select.  That 
present  extreme  prices  will  long  remain  cur- 
rent is  not  probable,  as  in  a  few  weeks  new 
hay  will  likely  be  landed  here  from  outside 
points  at  lower  figures  than  are  now  estab- 
lished for  old  hay. 

Wheat  20  00@24  00 

Wheat  and  Oat    18  00@23  00 

Oat  17  00@21  00 

Barley    ®   

Clover    @   

Stock  Hay  12  00@14  00 

Alfalfa  12  00@14  00 

Compressed  20  00@24  00 

Straw,  *  bale   40®  50 

Amu  tuffs. 

Further  advances  have  been  quoted  in  val- 
ues of  most  descriptions.  Market  was  partic- 
ularly strong  for  Rolled  Barley  and  Bran, 
with  demand  fairly  brisk  and  no  large  sup- 
plies of  either  sort. 

Bran,  $  ton  21  00<a>22  00 

Middlings  23  00@26  00 

Barley,  Rolled  29  50@30  00 

Cornmeal  25  00®  

Cracked  Corn  25  50@26  00 

Seeds. 

Business  is  slow  in  this  department  at  pres- 
ent and  is  likely  to  continue  so  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  season.  There  are  no  heavy 
stocks  of  any  variety,  and  no  likelihood  of  sup- 
plies of  any  kind  being  particularly  cumber- 
some for  some  months  to  come.  Alfalfa  is  in 
poor  request,  with  market  weak.  Most  of  this 
seed  now  in  stock  will  have  to  be  carried  into 
next  season.  Values  for  other  seeds  remain 
nominally  as  last  stated. 

Pev  ctl 

Mustard,  Yellow  2  75@3  00 

Mustard,  Trieste  Seed  2  90@3  10 

Mustard,  Wild  Brown  2  00(32  25 

Flax  2  25®2  40 

Per  lb. 

Canary   2*®2?i 

Rape  2*®2?i 

Hemp  2«(a>3>4 

Alfalfa,  Utah  5*@6 

Bags  and  Bagging- 
There  are  no  signs  of  life  in  the  grain  bag 
market,  and  not  likely  to  be  for  some  weeks 
to  come.  The  outlook  this  season  for  those  in 
the  grain  bag  trade  is  certainly  not  encourag- 
ing. Large  quantities  of  bags  will  undoubt- 
edly have  to  be  carried  over  into  next  year. 


In  wool  sacks  there  is  a  little  business  doing 
within  range  of  values  previously  quoted. 

Calcutta  Grain  bags,  buyer  July   —  @— 

Calcutta  Grain  bags,  22x36,  spot   554®  5% 

State  Prison  bags,  per  100    5  30  @ — 

Wool  sacks,  4  lb  30  ® — 

Wool  sacks,  3)4  lb  27  @ — 

Gunnies  10  ® — 

Bean  bags   454®  4J£ 

Fruit  sacks,  cotton   5*®  6* 

Hides,  Pelts  and  Tallow. 

No  changes  of  noteworthy  importance  have 
occurred  the  current  week  in  either  quotable 
values  or  the  general  condition  of  the  market 
for  Hides,  Pelts  and  Tallow.  Market  was  in 
the  main  quiet  and  for  most  descriptions  of 
Hides  and  Pelts  presented  an  easy  tone. 
Values  for  Tallow  ruled  fairly  steady. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed,  can 
be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all 
kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side 
brands  or  murrain,  are  not  always  readily 
placed  at  the  lower  quotations. 

Sound.  Culls. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs         — @10       —  @9 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs. .  — @  9  —  @8 
Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs...  — @  9  —  @  8 
Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs  — @  9  —  @8 
Light  Cow  Hides, under  50  lbs  — @  9       —  @  8 

Wet  Salted  Kip   —  @  9*    —  @  8* 

Wet  Salted  Veal   — @10      —  @9 

Wet  Salted  Calf   — @10       —  @  9 

Dry  Hides   —  ©16*     13  @13* 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs. .  16@16*     —  @12 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs  18@20       16  @17 

Horse  Hides,  large  2  25@2  75 

Horse  Hides,  medium  2  00@2  25 

Horse  Hides,  small  25  @50 

Colts' Hides  25  @50 

Pelts,  long  wool,  per  skin  90  @1  15 

Pelts,  medium,  per  skin  70  @90 

Pelts,  short  wool,  per  skin  40  @60 

Pelts,  shearling,  per  skin  15  @30 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer  25  @30 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium  —  @20 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter  —  @10 

Elk  Hides  10  @12 

Tallow,  good  quality   3  @  354 

Tallow,  No.  2   2   @  2* 

Goat  Skins,  perfect  30  @37* 

Goat  Skins,  damaged  10  @20 

Kid  Skins   5  @10 

Honey. 

Market  is  as  strong  as  previously  noted  and 
is  not  likely  to  develop  any  weakness  in  the 
near  future.  Spot  stocks  of  Extracted  are 
nearly  exhausted  and  Comb  honey  is  not  now 
offering  in  very  heavy  quantity.  The  coming 
crop  promises  to  be  the  lightest  in  this  State 
for  a  long  time.  Eastern  markets  are  firm, 
but  are  not  as  favorable  to  sell  as  is  the 
local  market.  The  belief  is  entertained  by 
dealers  East  that  there  is  plenty  of  honey 
still  left  on  this  coast,  but  that  it  is  being 
held  above  current  rates.  These  dealers  will 
doubtless  come  to  a  realization,  later  in  the 
season,  that  they  have  made  a  mistake  in 
their  calculations. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   5*@  6 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   42£@  5H 

White  Comb,  l  ib  frames   8*@10 

Amber  Comb   6(4®  7* 

Beeswax. 

Supplies  are  of  light  volume  and  market  is 
firm  at  quotations.  In  the  filling  of  small 
orders,  higher  prices  than  are  quoted  are  be- 
ing realized. 

Fair  to  choice,  1*  lb  24  @27 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 
Beef  of  a  desirable  quality  is  not  in  exces- 
sive receipt,  and  choice  to  select  commands 
about  as  firm  figures  as  for  some  time  past. 
Mutton  market  has  a  weaker  feeling,  unless 
for  strictly  select,  the  latter  selling  to  fair 
advantage.  Common  qualities  incline  in  favor 
of  the  buyer,  with  heavy  offerings  of  the 
latter  sort,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  feed, 
Hog  market  is  showing  a  little  more  activity 
than  for  a  week  or  two  preceding,  but  there 
is  no  improvement  in  quotable  values,  and 
only  choice  hard  grain  fed  hogs  are  inquired 
for. 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  $  lb   6*@— 

Beef,  2d  quality   5*®  6 

Beef,  3d  quality   4  @  5 

Mutton— ewes,  8@— c;  wethers   8*®— 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  medium   4  @— 

Hogs,  small   3  @  3M 

Hogs,  large  hard   3M@  3% 

Hogs,  soft  and  feeders   23£@  3 

Hogs,  country  dressed   4*@  i% 

Veal,  small, ¥  lb   6  @  7* 

Veal,  large,  «  lb   6*@  7 

Lamb,  Yearling,  If*  lb   8*@— 

Lamb,  Spring,  *  lb   9  @— 

Poultry. 

There  was  no  lack  of  demand  for  choice 
poultry,  both  young  and  old,  and  such  brought 
as  a  rule  tolerably  good  prices.  Poor  old  stock 
moved  slowly,  however,  and  had  to  go  at  low 
figures.  Very  small  young  stock  was  not 
sought  after,  especially  if  thin,  which  it  was 
in  most  instances.  While  latter  dragged  at 
inside  quotations,  some  of  large  size  and  of 
very  superior  quality  brought  an  advance  on 
the  highest  figures  below  noted. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  $  lb  —  @  — 

Turkeys,  live  hens,  $  lb  12*@  13 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers  11  @  12 

Hens,  Cal.,  f.  doz  4  00®5  00 

Roosters,  old  3  75®4  00 

Roosters,  young,  (full-grown)  8  00@8  50 

Fryers....  ....   6  50®7  00 

Broilers,  large  4  C0@5  00 

Broilers,  small  2  50@3  50 

Ducks,  young,  $  doz  6  ()0@7  00 

Ducks,  old  3  50®4  50 

Geese,  $  pair  1  25@1  50 

Goslings,  f.  pair  2  00@2  50 

Pigeons,  Old,  $  doz  1  25@— 

Pigeons  Young  1  50®  1  7o 

Butter. 

While  there  is  an  active  demand,  it  is 
mainly  for  the  cheaper  grades.  There  is  con- 
siderable inquiry  from  the  northern  coast  sec- 
tion at  present,  and  there  are  also  some  orders 
for  the  southern  mines  which  have  to  be  filled 
the  current  month.  As  a  result,  the  cheaper 
grades  of  butter  are  being  steadily  cleaned 
up  and  are  selling  close  to  the  price  of  cream- 
ery. The  latter  is  in  fairly  liberal  supply,  as 
compared  with  the  demand. 

Creamery  extras,     lb  19  @ — 

Creamery  firsts  18*®— 
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Creamery  seconds  18  @ — 

Dairy  select   18  fa- 
Da!  ry  seconds  17  @— 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy  —  @ — 

Mixed  store  15  @'6 

Creamery  In  tubs  19  @20 

Pickled  roll  —  @— 

Dairy  In  tubs  —  ®— 

Firkin,  Cal.,  choice  to  select  18  @20 

Firkin,  common  to  fair  16  @17K 

Cheese. 

Market  is  fully  as  firm  as  last  quoted,  with 
prospects  more  favorable  for  an  advance  than 
for  a  decline  in  the  near  future.  Supplies 
now  in  store  are  not  large  of  any  description, 
and  a  very  good  demand  is  being  experienced 
at  the  rates  prevailing. 

California  fancy  flat,  new   9tf@iu 

California,  good  to  choice   9  @  9H 

California,  fair  to  good   ...  8  @  8* 

California  Cheddar   9*<ai0S 

California,  "Young  Americas"   9*@10K 

Eggs. 

Trade  in  eggs  has  been  lighter  than  for  a 
week  or  two  preceding  and  market  presents 
an  easier  tone.  There  is  almost  invariably  a 
lull  immediately  after  Easter,  this  year  prov- 
ing no  exception.  The  extra  requirements 
for  Easter  are  generally  anticipated  by  previ- 
ous liberal  purchasing,  retailers  as  a  rule 
securing  more  than  they  actually  need.  Some 
of  the  large  consumers  have  recently  stocked 
up  with  Eastern  eggs,  and  this  has  materially 
curtailed  the  demaud  for  home  product. 

California,  select,  large  white  and  fresh.. ll^@- 
Callfornla,  select,  irregular  color  &  size..)3!*@14 

California,  good  to  choice  store  I2>4@13 

California,  common  to  fair  store  —  ®— 

Oregon,  prime  —  @— 

Held  Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading.  12tf@13K 
Local  Cold  storage  eggs  —  @— 

Vegetables. 

Early  spring  vegetables  were  not  in  heavy 
receipt,  although  there  was  a  moderate  in- 
crease in  supplies  of  most  kinds  now  offering, 
notably  of  Peas,  Rhubarb  and  Asparagus. 
Changes  effected  in  quotable  values  were  in 
the  main  to  lower  figures.  Onions  were  more 
firmly  held,  being  in  light  supply  and  in- 
cluded very  few  California.  Present  stocks 
are  made  up  mainly  of  receipts  from  Austra- 
lia, Oregon  and  Nevada. 

Asparagus,  No.  1  to  choice,  ¥  box          1  25@  1  75 

Asparagus,  common  to  fair,  $  box   65®  1  00 

Beans,  String,  V  ll>   — ®  — 

Beans,  Lima,  ¥  B>   — @  — 

Beans,  Refuge,  fib   — @  — 

Beans,  Wax,  Tfr  K>   — ®  — 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  fl  100    65®  75 

Cauliflower,  *  doz   50®  — 

Corn,  Green,  V  sack   — @  — 

Corn,  Alameda,  f  crate   — @  — 

Cucumbers,  hot  house,  f  doz   50®  1  00 

Egg  Plant,  fl  lb   — @  — 

Garlic,  *  lb   — @  — 

Mushrooms,  Buttons,  f  lb.   20®  — 

Mushrooms,  Wild,  *  lb   10®  15 

Okra,  Dried,  ¥  lb   12H®  15 

Onions,  Yellow,  good  to  choice   8  50®  3  00 

Onions,  Yellow,  cut   1  50®  2  00 

Peas,  Sweet,  Garden,  ¥  lb   m@  2 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  »  ft   25®  30 

Rhubarb,  ordinarv.  *  box   25®  65 

Rhubarb,  Mammoth,  f>  bx   90®  1  00 

Squash,  Summer,  f,  lb   — <g— 

Tomatoes,  $  box  or  crate    1  50®  2  00 

Potatoes. 

Market  for  potatoes  kept  tolerably  close  to 
the  lines  of  previous  week,  but  for  other  than 
choice  to  select  table  qualities  of  Burbank 
Seedlings  the  tendency  was  in  favor  of  the 
buyers,  the  demand  for  ordinary  qualities 
lacking  activity.  Most  of  the  potatoes  now 
coming  forward  are  from  Oregon.  New  are 
arriving  in  moderate  quantity,  but  are  rather 
common  quality  as  a  rule  and  suitable  only 
for  local  use. 

Early  Rose,  River,  $  cental   60®  70 

Peerless,  River   — ®  — 

Reds  River   50®  60 

Garnet  Chile,  Mission   — @  — 

Burbanks,  Salinas   75®l  15 

Burbanks,  River,  $  sack   50®  65 

Burbanks,  Petaluma  and  Tomales,  f  ctl  50®  65 

Burbanks,  Humboldt,     ctl   50®  75 

Burbanks,  Oregon,  f  centa-1   55®  90 

Garnet  Chile,  Oregon   — ®  — 

New  Potatoes,  Tfi  ft   l%@  2 

Sweet  River,  »  cental   — @  _ 

Sweet  Merced   75@1  00 


The  Fruit  Market. 


Fresh.  Fruits. 
Market  is  fairly  stocked  with  apples  of  1S97 
crop,  although  supplies  are  on  the  decrease. 
Offerings  are  mainly  of  only  fair  to  medium 
quality,  and  values  for  this  description  re- 
main about  as  low  as  previously  quoted,  with 
demand  slow  for  common  sorts,  even  at  low 
figures.  Most  of  the  best  looking  Apples  now 
on  market  have  been  in  cold  storage,  but 
nearly  all  this  fruit  shows  poor  keeping 
qualities,  not  being  able  to  stand  much  ex- 
posure, which  is  to  be  expected.  A  few  very 
select  apples,  such  as  fancy  Yellow  Newton 
Pippins,  four  tiers  to  the  box,  would  sell  well 
and  command  slightly  higher  figures  than  be- 
low noted,  but  such  are  virtually  out  of  the 
market.  It  is  among  the  probabilities  that 
new  apples  will  be  offering  in  about  thirty 
days.  Strawberries  are  still  in  rather  lim- 
ited supply,  but  arrivals  are  on  the  increase 
and  the  quality  is  showing  improvement, 
while  prices  are  on  the  decline.  In  about  a 
week  it  is  probable  that  offerings  of  berries 
will  be  sufficiently  liberal  to  admit  of  whole- 
sale operations. 

Apples,  fancy,  4-tier,  f  box   1  25®  1  40 

Apples,  choice,  4-tier,  *p  box   75®  1  00 

Apples,  fair  to  good,  50-ft  box   50®  75 

Apples,  common  to  fair.  Tfr  box   25®  50 

Strawberries,  Longworth,  %>  drawer   75®  1  00 

Strawberries,  Largo,  f,  drawer   65®  90 

Dried  Fruits. 

While  probably  as  much  business  has  been 
transacted  in  this  center,  since  our  last  issue, 
in  the  market  for  cured  and  evaporated  fruits, 
as  during  preceding  week,  transactions  have 
been,  in  the  main,  on  more  conservative  lines 
than  were  most  of  the  transfers  immediately 


prior  to  last  review.  The  business  of  the  pre- 
vious week  was  mainly  on  local  speculative 
account  and  largely  in  apricots.  This  week's 
trade  has  been  confined  more  to  the  filling  of 
orders  for  various  kinds  for  immediate  local 
requirements  or  for  shipment  tooutside  points. 
Naturally,  the  market  has  presented  a  more 
quiet  appearance.  Apricots  are  not  quotably 
lower;  in  fact,  there  are  no  large  quantities 
to  be  had  at  any  figure.  Supplies  will  be 
light  and  prices  will  likely  be  high  the  coming 
season.  Peaches  are  being  very  steadily 
held,  but  as  this  fruit  is  quite  extensively 
grown  throughout  the  United  States,  values 
are  not  apt  to  rule  particularly  high  on  ac- 
count of  any  local  scarcity.  Pears,  plums  and 
prunes  of  approaching  crop  are  almost  certain 
to  afford  liberal  quantities  for  export.  There 
are  few  pears  or  plums  now  on  market. 
Prunes  are  still  in  fair  supply.  Values  for  all 
three  varieties  last  cited  are  quotably  un- 
changed. Shipments  of  dried  fruit  for  the 
week  include  42,926  pounds  for  Victoria,  B.  C, 
and  15,225  pounds  for  Siberia. 

EVAPORATED  OB  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  in  sacks,  per  ft   6  ®7 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   7tf@  8tf 

Apricots,  Moorpark   8  @10 

Apples,  in  boxes   6H@  6\ 

Figs,  fancy  pressed   8  @10 

Nectarines,  White   4K@  5 

Nectarines,  Red   4%®  5 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   4  ®  i% 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   5  @  6 

Peaches,  peeled,  in  boxes   9  ®12 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fanoy.  7  ®— 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts   i%®  6 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts         4  @5 

Pears,  peeled  and  sliced   —  @— 

Plums,  pitted   i%®  h% 

Prunes,  in  sacks,  40 — 50's   4\®  5 

50-<0's  S  @  SH 

60— 70's   2H®  2* 

70— 80"s   £H@  2H 

80— 90's   8  @  2H 

90— 100's   lfc®  2 

Above  figures  are  on  basis  of  2M®2Wc  for  4 
sizes.  Prunes  in  boxes,  Vic  higher  for  25-tb  boxes, 
He  higher  for  50-ft  boxes. 

4  sizes  Santa  Claras  and  equal   2K@ — 

4  sizes  San  Joaquin  and  Northern  2H®— 

Prunes,  Silver   5  ®  8 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apricots,  ordinary  5  @6 

Apples,  sliced   i'ti®  5 

Apples,  quartered   — ®— 

Figs,  Black   2  @  3% 

Figs,  White   3  @  4 

Peaches,  unpeeled   3V4@  4 

Plums,  unpitted     1  ®  1M 

The  dried  fruit  market  on  the  Atlantic  side 
is  thus  outlined  in  a  recent  New  York  review  : 

Both  the  export  and  jobbing  demand  for  evapo" 
rated  apples  have  been  very  satisfactory  this  week 
and  market  has  been  well  sustained.  Exporters 
have  given  most  attention  to  prime  and  grades 
below,  though  they  have  taken  a  few  choice  to 
fancy.  Prime  have  ranged  from  H>i®$%c,  latter 
figure  extreme,  thoueh  obtainable  for  high  grade 
wood-dried,  and  choice  to  extra  fancy  have  sold  in 
range  of  8^46 10c,  though  latter  figure  is  excep- 
tional and  only  realized  in  a  very  small  way.  Not 
much  doing  in  sun-dried  apples,  but  offerings  mod- 
erate, and  desirable  grades  held  with  considerable 
confidence  about  late  prices.  Chops  have  shown 
some  improvement,  and,  while  4c  is  generally 
asked,  it  is  rather  extreme.  Cores  and  skins 
steady  at  former  prices.  About  all  kinds  of  small 
fruits  have  continued  in  light  supply  and  without 
important  change.  Cherries  in  few  hands  and  gen- 
erally held  higher  than  quoted.  Raspberries  have 
had  small  jobbing  sales  at  10M®llc,  though  10c  is 
all  that  can  be  realized  for  important  lines,  and 
some  stock  in  the  interior  would  probably  be 
cleaned  up  for  less.  Blackberries  steady.  Huckle- 
berries unchanged.  California  fruit  has  met  a 
fairly  active  demand  and  tone  is  firm,  especially 
for  apricots. 

Apricots,  Cal.  Moorpark,  1897,  per  lb          8  @12 

Apricots,  Cal.  Royal,  1897,  per  lb  5*®  8V4 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1897,  peeled,  per  lb  10  @16 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1897,  unpeeled,  per  lb          5  @9 

Pears,  Cal.,  1897,  per  lb   5  @10 

Prunes,  Cal.,  1897,  per  lb   3  ®  8 

Raisins. 

The  raisin  market  is  not  showing  any 
activity,  and  absence  of  firmness  is  a  promi- 
nent feature.  There  is  little  or  no  inquiry 
from  any  quarter  at  present,  and  poor  stock 
is  being  crowded  for  custom  at  such  irregular 
and  in  the  main  such  ridiculously  low  figures 
that  there  is  virtually  nothing  upon  which  to 
base  values  for  prime  qualities,  aside  from  the 
views  of  holders.  Iiaisins  showing  quality  in 
every  way  desirable  are  not  in  heavy  supply. 

».  O.  B.   FRESNO  DELIVERY. 

Imperial  Clusters,  per  box   —  @  — 

Dehesa  Clusters,  per  box   —  ®  — 

Fancy  Clusters,  per  box   —  ®  — 

Boxes,  London  layers,  20-ft  box   1  00®  — 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 

Loose  Muscatel,  4-crown,  ¥  ft  3H@— 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown  2H®2?i 

Loose  Muscatel,  2-crown  lX@liS£ 

Sultanas  3  @3M 

Seedless  Muscatel  15£<a2 

Dried  Grapes  1  ®1% 

Citrus  Fruits. 
Oranges  were  In  somewhat  lighter  receipt 
than  previous  weeks,  and  with  weather  warm 
most  of  the  time,  the  demand  showed  improve- 
ment, causing  the  market  to  rule  firmer  for 
best  qualities,  but  the  more  common  sorts 
remained  about  as  cheap  as  last  quoted,  with 
little  competition  among  buyers  for  the  latter 
kind.  Lemon  market  was  a  little  firmer  and 
a  little  more  active  for  choice  to  select,  but 
otherwise  wa9  without  improvement,  common 
qualities  continuing  plentiful  and  in  poor  re- 
quest. Limes  met  with  improved  inquiry  but 
were  not  quotably  higher. 

Oranges— Navel  9  box   1  25®  2  25 

St.  Michaels   l  00®  1  50 

Seedlings   50®  1  20 

Lemons— Cal.,  select,  ft  box   1  50®  1  75 

Cal.,  good  to  choice   1  00®  1  25 

Cal.,  common  to  good   50®  1  00 

Limes— Mexican,  ¥  box   4  00®  4  50 

Cal.,  small  box   50®  1  00 

Now. 

Almonds  are  offering  so  sparingly  that  they 
are  hardly  quotable  in  a  regular  way.  Market 
is  decidedly  against  buyers.  Walnuts  show 
reduced  stock  and  values  for  best  qualities 
are  tending  upward.  Peanuts  are  without 
quotable  change,  supplies  and  demand  being 
both  moderate. 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell   8  ®  9 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   6  @  8 


OSBORNE  FARM 
IMPLEMENTS 
SUCCIED 
WHpgt  OTHERS 
FAIL.  - 


tobmImPLEMENTS 


The  lai  gcet  complete  line  of  farm  machinery  wanuf  acturcu  by  aJiy  single  concern  in  the  world ; 
embraces:  Osborne  All-Steel  Center  Drive  Tedder*, 
Columbia  Mower,  (1  A  '2 -horse)  All-Steel  Self  Dump  Rakes, 

Columbia  Grain  Harvester  and  Binder.  All-Stcei  Hand  Dump  Rakes, 
Columbia  Inclined  Corn  Harvester  A  Binder,  Rival  Disc  Harrows, 
Flexible  and  Reversible  Disc  Harrows,  Spring-  Tooth  Harrows, 

Osborne  Combination  Harrows,  A  tl  lust  able  Peg-  Tooth  Harrows, 

Sulky  Spring-Tooth  Harrows,  Horse  Hoe  Cultivators, 

Columbia  Reaper,  Every  machine  Is  fully  warranted  mid  is  the  bent  of  its  class  that 
m,      o  DAQn»-  Btf  can  lie  produced  with  good  material,  complete  equipment,  sn 

-  perior  -kill  ami  l.m.-  experience. 

THE  GUT  HERE  SHO  WN  is  that  of  our 
Osborne  All-Steel  Center  Drive  Tedder. 

It  Is  constructed  entirely  of 
steel  except  the  shafts.   This  combines  neatness  and 
lightness  with  greatest  strength.   It  is  mounted  on 
our  famous  double  huh  bicycle  sleel  wheeN  which 
operate  in  roller  bearing*.    Has  solid  contlnous 
crank  shaft,  and  the  power  is  applied  in  the  center 
with  a  sprocket  chain.   The  crucible  sleel  fork*  are 
i  iournaled  upon  tubular  steel  arms.    Every  fork  is 
l  provided  with  a  coll  spring  that  enables  it  to  pass 
obstacles  and  fly  back  In  position  without  breakage. 
Li  l.i  -  two  forks  outside  of  wheels — stirs  the  hay  the 
•wheels  pass  over.  Strongest.  HghteHt,  easiest  draft. 
Don"t  buv until  von  *«■«■  our  (oral  <i<;c»if .   Book  on 
Farm  and  House  l'HEK.    See  o-r  *d.  uext  week. 
D.  M.  OSBORNE  JL  CO.,  Francisco. 


Wflr  p   Prepared  Roofing. 
S)  X\    •  One  ply.  Cheap.   Good  for  two  or  three  years. 

Three  ply.   A  first-class  roof. 

BUILDING  PAPERS,  TARRED  FELTS,  ROOF  PAINTS,  COAL  TAR. 
F»acific  Refining:  and  Roofing  Co., 

Sold  by  Dealer*.  113  NEW  MONTGOMERY  ST.,  S.  F.  Send  for  Samples. 


California  Almonds,  hard  shell   4  @  4% 

Walnuts  White,  paper  shell   7  ®8 

Walnuts  White,  soft  shell.    7  @8 

Walnuts  White,  Cal.,  standard   5%®  6K 

Chestnuts,  Cal.  Italian   — @— 

Peanuts,  Cal.,  fair  to  prime   x\  «.  i>, 

Peanuts,  Eastern  hand-picked   5  @  6 

Pine  Nuts   7  @8 

Produce  Receipts. 
Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals  and 
other  California  products  for  the  past  week 
and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  compared  with 
corresponding  lime  the  previous  year,  are  as 
follows : 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Flour,  K-sks  167.587 

Wheat,  ctls  174,384 

Barley,  ctls   31,005 

Oats,  ctls   23.870 

Corn,  ctls   3,625 

Rye,  ctls   2,655 

Beans,  sks   2,797 

Potatoes,  sks   21,739 

Onions,  sks   1,298 

Hay,  tons   2,188 

Wool,  bales   2,577 

Hops,  bales   154 


Since 

Same  Time 

July  I,  '97. 

Last  Year. 

4,069,232 

4,856.561 

9,421,806 

10,147,269, 

4,220.289 

4,533,980 

569,004 

504.810 

261,153 

225,667 

35.568 

176,382 

511,979 

484,149 

938,013 

940,729 

92.235 

113.078 

106.469 

115,794 

55,180 

52,461 

8,342 

7,078 

BARGAINS ! 

i 


— —  Rushford  Farm  Wagon  Gears. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Since 
'July  1,  '»7. 


No. 

Axle. 

Tire. 

Capacity. 

47 

2Wi  Hollow  Steel. 

2  Inch. 

2.500  lbs. 

47 

2H  " 
2H  - 

3 

2,500  " 

48 

2  .. 

4,000  •' 

49 

2^ 

2 

5,000  " 

49 

Hi 

iH  " 

5.000  •' 

50 

2% 

1  " 

6.500  •' 

51 

3!* 

8  " 

8.000  " 

52 

SH 

3 

10.000  •• 

88 

1*4  Concord  Steel. 

S  " 

4.000  " 

18 

HH  Steel  Skein. 

1 

4.000  " 

19 

SH  " 

*M  " 

5.000  " 

Flour,  X-sks   80,568 

Wheat,  ctls  146,956 

Barley,  ctls   38,959 

Oats,  ctls   944 

Corn,  ctls   380 

Beans,  sks   917 

Hay,  bales   4,910 

Wool,  lbs  

Hops,  fbs   28,484 

Honey,  cases   392 

Potatoes,  pkgs   573 


2.567,900 
9,189,610 
2,939,263 
15,146 
34,907 
279,647 
69,221 
13,701,776 
1,239,038 
7,087 
175,311 


Same  Time 
Last  fear. 


3,637,535 
9.576,604 
3,515,102 
27,904 
18,565 
329,622 
51,780 
12,164,249 
1,133,444 
2,188 
72,484 


The  above  are  our  GREEN  LIST  Wagons.  As  we 
are  overstocked  on  these  sizes  we  can  offer  bar- 
gain  prices  without  regard  to  our  cost. 

HOOKER    <Sc  CO.. 
16  and  IK  Drumm  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Prices  quoted  in  this  review  are  intended, 
unless  otherwise  specified,  to  represent  whole- 
sale values,  obtainable  on  offerings  from  the 
producer,  and  on  round  lots  delivered  at  San 
Francisco.  The  reviews  of  the  markets  are 
for  the  week  ending  Wednesday  noon,  while 
quotations  are  based  on  values  current  on 
above  dates.  It  is  the  aim  of  The  Pacific 
Rural  Press  to  have  its  quotations  represent 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  existing  values.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  at 
times,  owing  to  the  superior  merit  of  offer- 
ings, undue  competition  between  buyers,  or 
other  reasons,  higher  figures  are  realized  than 
are  justified  as  quotations.  On  the  other 
hand,  produce  of  decidedly  inferior  quality  is 
apt  to  be  sold  at  less  than  lowest  figures. 


10  Ever-Blooming,  Field-Grown  Roses  for  SI. 

Ehrht  thousand  Roses.  field-R-rown.  two-year-old 
plants,  have  to  be  closed  out.  These  consist  of  the 
best  ever-bloomlnr  varieties,  and  will  be  sold  at  10 
plants  for  One  Dollar,  sent  by  expresn  or  delivered 
In  the  city  of  San  Francisco.  These  Roses  are  in 
first-class  condition  and  are  bound  to  irlve  satisfac- 
tion. No  order  filled  for  less  than  One  Dollar.  I 
name  a  few  varieties,  as  space  does  not  permit  of 
the  naming  of  the  whole  list:  Aurora,  Archduchess 
Marie  Immaculata,  Bon  Seline.  Bourere.  Beauty  of 
Stapleford.  Cath.  Mermet.  Cheshunt  Hybrid,  La 
France,  Celine  Forrester,  Canieons.  Capt.  Christy, 
C.  Riza  du  Pare.  Cecil  Brunner,  Duchess de  Brabant. 
Duchess  of  Albany.  Dr.  Pasteur.  Etoile  de  Lyon, 
Eliza  Sauvage.  Franclsca  Kruger.  Gen.  Dubois, 
Furstin  Blsmark.  Gen.  de  Tartar.  Jean  Ducher,  La 
Marque.  Mad.  Cochet,  Desire,  Falcot,  Hoste.  Lam- 
bard.  Seh waller.  M.  v.  Houtte,  Malmalson.  Sunset. 
Queen.  Papa  Goutier.  Rainbow,  and  a  good  many 
other  varieties.  F.  LUDEMANN.  Pacific  Nursery 
Baker  and  Lombard  Sts..  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


California   Dried   Fruit   at  New 
York. 


New  York,  April  13.— California  dried  fruits 
were  quiet  but  firm.  Evaporated  apples,  5@7Hc 
lb.;  prime  wire  tray,  8c;  wood  dried  prime,  8xc; 
choice,  8Mc;  fancy,  »Hc.  Prunes,  8H®7&c  f  lb. 
Apricots,  Royal,  5Va.7c;  Moorpark,  @  10c. 
Peaches,  unpeeled,  5@8c;  peeled,  ll®14o. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 


A  NEWJSOOK. 

alifornia  ,\ 
/.Vegetables 


•♦  IN  .  .  .  • 

*•   Garden  and  Field. 


By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 

i  Published  by  "Pacific  Rural  Press"  of  San 
Francisco. 

'  A  Practical  Guide  to  Success  in  CalifornU. 
Large  8vo.,  fully  illustrated. 

!  PRICE  98.  Orders  received  at  thin  office, 


iff  General  Commission  Merchants, 

810  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  8.  F. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 


49"Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 

Interest. 


AM£E 


|CAN  AND  FQRI 


o  STENTS 


c*  DEWEY  STRONG  &  CO." 
33 O  MARKET  ST.  S.F". 


April  16,  1898. 
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Squirrel  or  Gopher  Virus. 
A  serious  practical  objection  to  the  Pasteur 
Squirrel  or  Gopher  Virus  has— until  now— been  its 
want  of  "  keeping  "  quality.  To  be  effective  it  has 
had  to  be  used  within  a  few  days  from  the  time  of 
its  shipment  from  the  laboratory.  This  has  been 
a  serious  embarrassment  lo  users  of  Virus  on  the 
Pacific  coast;  aDd  they  will  be  glad  to  learn  that 
the  Pasteur  Institute  at  Paris  has  recently  found 
means  of  extending  the  keeping  period  of  the 
Virus.  It  is  now  put  up  in  such  a  way  as  to  per- 
mit of  its  being  used  any  time  within  thirty  days 
after  being  sent  out  from  the  Chicago  laboratory, 
instead  of  ten  days  as  was  the  case  last  year. 
The  thirty-day  limit  allows  ample  time  for  the 
Virus  to  be  received  in  the  most  remote  parts  of 
the  coast  and  allows  for  any  delay  that  may  occur 
on  account  of  bad  weather.  The  Virus  is  not  a 
poison  and  can  therefore  be  handled  without  dan- 
ger either  to  man  or  to  stock.  It  contains  the 
germ  of  a  disease  peculiar  to  the  rodent  family 
and  which  artificially  sets  up  an  epidemic  among 
the  animals,  which  spreads  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  in  accordance  with  the  habits  of  the 
rodents.  The  Pasteur  Virus  was  last  year  used 
with  great  success  in  a  number  of  cases,  and  in  its 
improved  form  bids  fair  to  confer  a  great  boon 
upon  the  agriculturists.  A  letter  addressed  to  the 
Pasteur  Virus  Co.,  54  Fifth  Avenue,  Chicago,  will 
bring  to  the  writer  full  particulars  respecting  this 
valuable  Virus. 

Extra  Fine  Butter  Making. 

At  the  Vermont  Butter  and  Cheese  Makers'  As- 
sociation Convention,  held  at  Montpelier,  at  which 
there  were  75  entries  of  butter,  R.  F.  Jaynes, 
superintendent  Ryegate  Creamery,  had  butter 
that  scored  98V4  points,  the  highest  of  any,  but, 
owing  to  the  rules  of  the  association,  that  no  offi- 
cer could  receive  a  premium— Mr.  Janes  is  its 
treasurer— the  sweepstakes  went  to  butter  scoring 
one  point  lower,  97V4  ;  but  Mr.  Jaynes  received  $35, 
the  premium  ottered  by  the  Vermont  Farm  Ma- 
chine Co.  for  the  best  butter,  provided  the  cream 
was  separated  by  the  Improved  United  States 
Separator. 

Mrs.  Carrie  J.  Nelson,  who  carried  off  the  first 
premium  on  dairy  butter,  also  used  an  Improved 
United  States  Separator. 

In  this  connection  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  at 
the  Vermont  Dairymen's  Annual  Convention,  held 
at  St.  Albans,  January  last,  the  creamery  sweep- 
stakes, grand  sweepstakes  and  gold  medal  went 
to  E.  E.  Symes,  superintendent  No.  Ryegate 
Creamery,  who  als  >  uses  an  Improved  United 
States  Separator.  The  first  premium  on  creamery 
prints  went  to  F.  L.  Smith,  proprietor  Cloverleaf 
Creamery,  Fletcher,  and  first  premium  on  dairy 
tubs  to  H.  I.  Clapp,  Barre,  both  of  whom  used  the 
Improved  United  States  Separators. 

The  Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co.  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon  the  remarkable  success  of  the 
above  named  separator. 

The  Fence  Question. 

Quality  should  be  the  first  requisite  in  the  pur- 
chase of  a  fence  as  well  as  other  things.  If  it  is 
possible  to  secure  a  high  quality  of  fence  at  a 
reasonable  price  the  purchaser  is  just  so  much 
more  fortunate.  Combinations  of  high  quality  and 
low  cost  have  been  sought  by  both  manufacturer 
and  purchaser  everywhere.  These  two  qualities 
are  possessed  in  a  high  degree  by  the  Cyclone 
fence,  which  is  manufactured  by  the  company  of 
that  name  at  Holly,  Michigan.  They  have  con- 
structed about  four  hundred  miles  of  railroad 
fence  during  the  last  year.  This  fence  differs  from 
others  principally  in  the  fact  that  each  of  the 
long,  horizontal  strands  is  a  cable  of  two  strong 
wires  twisted  together  This  not  only  makes  a 
very  strong  fence  when  interwoven  with  the  No.  9 
steel  wire-crimped  picket,  but  the  twisting  of  the 
wires  also  provides  the  cables  with  the  spring 
necessary  to  take  up  their  own  expansion  and  con- 
traction. Write  the  Cyclone  Fence  Co.  if  you  are 
interested  in  wire  fencing. 

The  "  Successful  "  Incubator. 

We  notice  from  the  returns  of  the  recent  Chicago 
Poultry  Show  that  the  Des  Moines  Incubator  Co., 
of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  was  awarded  first  premium 
on  their  "  Successful  "  Incubator.  This  is  quite  a 
mark  of  honor  and  distinction,  as  a  number  of  the 
prominent  machines  were  entered  in  the  contest 
and  the  competition  was  keen. 

This  late  victory  brings  to  mind  the  fact  that 
the  Des  Moines  people  have  been  forging  ahead  at 
a  very  rapid  rate  in  their  chosen  line,  and  consid- 
ering the  short  time  they  have  been  in  business, 
their  progress  has  been  a  little  short  of  miracu- 
lous. The  successful  conduct  of  even  the  smallest 
poultry  farm  is  no  longer  possible  without  the  aid 
of  a  good  incubator  and  brooder.  Those  of  our 
readers  who  are  interested  in  the  commercial  pro- 
duction of  poultry  and  eggs  will  be  looking  about 
them  for  something  in  this  line  very  shortly.  It 
might  be  to  your  interest  to  correspond  with  these 

people.   

False  Impressions. 

The  fewest  number  of  our  people  have  anything 
like  a  proper  conception  of  the  worth  and  magni  tude 
of  the  poultry  industry  of  this  country.  It  is  a  fact 
that  no  other  single  industry  of  our  people— with 
one  single  exception  produces  annually  so  great 
an  amount  of  wealth.  The  receipts  from  every 
branch  of  the  industry  for  the  year  1897  amounted 
in  round  figures  to  $300,000,000. 

Of  course,  all  this  increase  and  rapid  growth 
would  not  be  possible  under  old  conditions. 
Shrewd  business  men  and  inventors,  seeing  their 
opportunity,  have  perfected  many  machines  and 
appliances  which  have  made  this  increase  and  the 
profit  of  the  poultry  industry  possible.  Along 
these  lines  nobody  has  done  more  than  the  Reli- 
able Incubator  and  Brooder  Co.  of  Quincy,  111. 
They  make  a  complete  line  of  incubators  and 
brooders  and  other  poultry  supplies  and  appli- 
ances. Send  10  cents  and  get  their  224-page  illus- 
trated catalogue,  guide  and  poultry  doctor.  It 
contains  information  that  no  man  or  woman  in  the 
poultry  business  can  afford  to  be  without. 

A  Liberal  Offer. 

The  manufacturer  of  the  Acme  Pulverizing  Har- 
row, Clod  Crusher  and  Leveler,  Millington,  N.  J., 
and  30  South  Canal  street,  Chicago,  makes  the 
very  liberal  offer  of  sending  his  implement  to  any 
responsible  farmer  on  trial,  to  be  returned  at  the 
expense  of  the  manufacturer  if  not  entirely  satis 
factory.  Mr.  Nash  asks  no  money  or  note  in  ad- 
vance, and  under  these  circumstances  the  farmer 
certainly  runs  no  risk.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  Mr.  Nash  is  a  reliable  and  safe  man  to  deal 
with.  He  delivers  harrows  free  on  board  at  the 
following  points:  New  York,  Chicago,  Minneap- 
olis, Columbus,  O.,  Louisville,  Ky..  San  Francisco, 
Cal.,  and  his  customers  only  piy  freight  from 
those  points.  

Valuable  Poultry  Publication. 
The  Santa  Teresa  Poultry  Yards  of  E.  Van 
Every,  Eden  Vale,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  have  just  is- 
sued a  "  catalogue  and  guide  "  which  is  worth  the 
attention  of  every  Callfornian  interested  in  poul- 
try. Besides  the  information  commonly  contained 
in  poultry  catalogues,  it  gives  a  vast  range  of  ad- 
vice, as  the  result  of  long  experience  and  intelli- 
gent experimentation  in  California  poultry  prac- 
tice. It  will  be  sent  free  upon  application  to  E. 
Van  Every,  Eden  Vale,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal. 


A  Big  Fence  Order. 

The  Page  Wire  Fence  Co.  has  just  received  an 
order  from  the  Atlantic  &  Lake  Superior  Railway 
Co.  for  200  miles  of  their  standard  railway  fencing. 
This  amount  of  fencing  will  make  about  thirty 
carloads,  and  must  all  be  shipped  by  Sept.  1st, 
which,  with  the  Page  Co.'s  already  very  large  and 
growing  farm  and  railroad  trade,  will  make  things 
livelier  than  ever  around  their  factory  this  year. 
We  understand  that  with  one  or  two  exceptions 
every  railroad  company  of  any  importance  in  Can- 
ada is  now  using  the  famous  Page  fencing  exclu- 
sively. Certainly  nothing  but  a  superior  article 
at  a  low  price  could  reach  such  a  degree  of  popu- 
larity.—Walkerville  (Ont.)  Herald,  Jan.  2t. 


The  Comet  Sprayer. 

H.  B.  Rusler's  Comet  sprayer  is  a  lawn  and  gar- 
den force  pump  as  well  as  a  perfect  fruit  tree 
sprayer.  If  you  will  write  to  H.  B.  Rusler  at 
Johnstown,  Ohio,  he  will  forward  you,  free,  cata- 
logue and  hints  on  spraying.  The  very  low  price  at 
which  the  Comet  is  sold  places  it  at  once  within 
the  reach  of  every  one  in  need  of  a  sprayer.  Mr. 
Rusler  is  one  of  the  oldest  manufacturers  of  spray- 
ers, having  been  making  the  Comet  for  the  past 
nine  years,  adding  valuable  improvements  from 
year  to  year. 

Imitation. 

A  certain  concern  in  Michigan  is  manufacturing 
and  selling  a  dehorning  clipper  which  infringes 
the  rights  of  Mr.  A.  C.  Brosius  of  Cochranville, 
Pa.,  In  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  his  Keystone 
dehorner,  which  has  been  advertised  in  these  col- 
umns this  season.  The  in'ringers  have  been  re- 
fused letters  patent  by  the  Patent  Office  at 
Washington,  and  Mr.  Brosius  has  brought  an 
action  against  them  which  will  shortly  come  up  in 
the  United  States  District  Court.  We  very  much 
regret  that  the  rights  of  our  client  are  thus  being 
denied  him,  as  the  Keystone  is  a  splendid  imple- 
ment for  the  object  of  Its  design  and  is  very  popu- 
lar with  the  public. 


The  Stark  Fruit  Book. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  the  Stark  Fruit  Book,  the 
very  handsome  publication  being  sent  out  by  our 
advertising  patrons,  the  Stark  Bros.  Nursery  and 
Orchard  Co.  of  Louisiana.  Mo.  The  front  cover 
page  consists  of  exact  reproductions  in  color  of 
the  three  leading  apples,  Champion,  Black  Ben 
Davis  and  Florence  crab  apples.  Within  are  other 
colored  plates  of  peaches,  apricots,  plums,  cher- 
ries, pears,  etc.,  together  with  many  full  page 
half  tones  of  fruit  and  orchard  scenes.  Write  for 
a  copy  of  this  book.  It  deserves  a  place  in  every 
library. 

The  Ertel  Victor  Incubator. 

For  people  who  do  not  raise  chickens  but  who 
would  like  to,  either  for  pleasure  or  profit,  as  well 
as  for  people  who  own  poultry,  the  catalogue  of 
the  George  Ertel  Company,  of  Quincy,  111.,  is 
deeply  interesting  reading.  It  tells  of  the  oppor- 
tunities for  making  not  only  "  pin  money,"  but  a 
competency  from  the  pursuit  of  chicken  raising, 
and  by  its  description  of  the  Improved  Victor  In- 
cubator, it  shows  the  way  to  engage  in  the  busi- 
ness, to  a  certain  extent,  without  interfering  with 
one's  regular  occupation.  The  catalogue  will  be 
sent  free  to  any  one  who  writes  for  it. 


A  Veritable  Fact. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Thomas,  for  many  years  Supt.  of  the 
Canton  Farm  at  Joliet,  111.,  and  extensively  known 
throughout  the  Western  country,  has  the  following 
to  say  which  may  be  of  interest  to  some  of  our 
readers:  "After  one  year's  trial  of  Quinn's  Oint- 
ment, I  must  confess  it  does  all  claimed  for  it,  and 
enclose  you  amount  herewith  for  six  bottles." 
This  was  written  to  W.  B.  Eddy  &  Co.,  Whitehall, 
N.  Y.,  owners  of  Quinn's  Ointment  for  curbs, 
splints,  spavins,  windpuffs,  and  all  bunches.  It  is 
advertised  in  our  columns  and  is  obtainable  at  all 
druggists.  If  you  cannot  find  it  send  to  W.  B. 
Eddy  &  Co.,  Whitehall,  N.  Y.,  and  they  will  sup- 
ply your  wants.  Regular  size  $1.50  per  package, 
smaller  size  50  cts. 


"Best  Thing  on  Eartb." 

Linden,  Mich.,  Oct.  11,  189/. 
I  see  you  have  some  pictures  for  druggists. 
Wish  you  would  send  me  some.  Never  had  any 
advertising  for  Gombault's  Caustic  Balsam;  have 
a  steady  sale  on  same.  Balsam  is  the  best  thing 
on  earth.  E.  L.  LANGWORTHY. 


"Gave  Good  Satisfaction." 

Lorena,  Tex.,  Sept.  10,  1897. 
Enclosed  please  find  money  order  for  $1.50  Send 
me  one  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam.   The  bottle  I 
bought  some  time  ago  gave  good  satisfaction. 
Please  be  prompt,  as  1  need  it  at  once. 

J.  W.  WHITSITT. 


Seed  Facts  to  be  Relied  Upon. 

The  latest  catalogue  of  the  seed-growing  firm  of 
J.  J.  H.  Gregory  &  Son,  of  Marblehead,  Mass.,  de- 
scribes some  valuable  results  achieved  by  this 
long-established  house,  in  which  two  generations 
have  devoted  brains  and  energy  to  improving 
squashes,  cabbages,  potatoes,  peas  and  other 
vegetables.  In  new  varieties  and  old  ones  this 
firm  has  always  been  found  reliable.  They  have 
always  taken  great  pride  in  the  purity  and  stand- 
ard excellence  of  their  seeds  and  in  this  respect, 
as  well  as  in  fairness  of  prices,  they  have  an  envi- 
able reputation.  They  will  send  their  catalogue 
free  on  request. 
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)  Buy  a  HERCULES  GASOLINE  ENGINE 
)  PUMPING  PLANT:  from  2  to  200  H.  P. 
)The  best,  most  reliable,  economicul,never- 
)  failing  plant  in  the  market— fully  guaran- 
teed—for  pumping,  irrigating,  running 
)  fruit  gradt  rs,  dryers,  etc. 

Write  What  You  Want.  Hercules  Gag 
>  Engine  Works,  215-231  Bay  St.,  S.  F. 


Tanks! 

When  you  buy  a  Water  Tank  get  one  that 
will  not  dry  out  and  shrink. 

j*   The  Patent 
Non  =  Shrinking  Water  Tank. 

The  only  one  suitable  for  dry,  hot  climates. 
COSTS  HO  MORE  THAN  COMMON. 

SILOS  and  TANK  WORK  of  every  description. 
PACIFIC  TANK  CO., 

Sole  Manufacturers, 
33  BEALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO . 


Bra  Spray  Pup. 


This  is  a  Pump  for  small  orchards,  at 
a  price  low  enough  for  any  one  who 
wants  an 

In  Every  Way  Good  Pump. 

They  are  made  in  two  sizes,  for  one  or 
two  sprays. 

The  Bean  Spray  Hose  is  chemically 
prepared  and  will  withstand  corrosive 
washes. 

The  Bean  make  of  Nozzles,  four  dif- 
ferent kinds,  are  well  known. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 

BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO., 

LOS  GATOS,  CAL. 


BAY   CITY   IRON  WORKS, 

F.  I.  MATTHEWS,  Prop. 


F.  X.  FISCHER'S 
PATENT  TAPER  BOILERS 

Are  the  Easiest  Steaming: 
Straw  Burners  Made,  i— m  i 

New  and  Second-Hand  Threshing 
Engines  and  Boilers  a  Specialty. 

Old  Threshing:  Engines  Repaired  and 
Mounted  on  New  Boilers  at  Lowest  Prices. 

Extras  for  Rice,  and  Mitchell,  Fischer  and 
Ketcher  Engines  Furnished  at  Short  Notice. 

For  Circulars,  etc.,  Address 

Bay  City  Iron  Works, 

531  THIRD  STREET,  OAKLAND,  CAL. 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co., 

PATENT  SOLICITORS, 

330  MARKET  STREET,    -     SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old  experienced 
first-class  agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  associates  and  agents  in  Washington  and  the  capi- 
tal cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
brary, and  record  of  original  cases  in  our  office,  we  have  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can 
be  offered  home  inventors  by  other  agencies.  The  information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful 
practice  before  the  Office,  and  the  frequent  examination  of  patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  patentability  of  inventions  brought  before  us,  enables  us  to  give  advice  which  will 
save  inventors  the  expense  of  applying  for  patents  upon  inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  and 
advice  sent  freeon  receipt  of  postage.  Address  DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents,  330  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

FRANCIS   SMITH    Sc  CO., 

 MANUFACTURERS  OF  


SHEET  IRQH  &  STEEL  PIPE 


FOR    TO\A/N    tA/ATER  WORKS. 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

130  BEALE  STREET,  SAN  PRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  klnas  of  Tools  sup- 
plied for  making  Pipe.  Estimates  given  when  required.  Are  prepared  for  coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes 
with  Asphaltum. 


RHEUMATISM 


Permanently  cured  by  usinK  DR.  WHITKH  AT.L'S  RHKTJMATH '  CURE.  The  Burest  and  the  beet.  Sample 
sent  free  on  mention  of  this  publication.   THE  DR.  WHITEHALL  MEGRIMINE  CO.,  Sonth  Bend  Indiana. 
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GENUINE  HOLLINGSWORTH  RAKES. 

STAGGERED  SPOKE  STEEL  WHEELS. 

8-foot  Hand  Dump. 
10-foot  Hand  Dump. 
12-foot  Hand  Dump. 

8-foot  Self  Dump. 
10-foot  Self  Dump. 
12-foot  Self  Dump. 

Send  for  Circulars. 


GEM  ALL-STEEL  RAKES. 


8-foot  Self  Dump. 
10-foot  Self  Dump. 

8-foot  Hand  Dump. 
10-foot  Hand  Dump. 


J  Genuine  Buckeye  Mower. 


(Made  at  Akron,  Ohio.) 


Bargains  in  Rakes  at 

$18.00  AND  UPWARDS. 


Send  for  No.  22  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

ALSO   NEW    VEHICLE  CATALOGUE. 


Two  Generations  of  Men 

Have  lived  since  the  Buckeye  was  founded,  but 
the  sales  of  1898  will  surpass  those  of  any  preced- 
ing year.    Why  ?    Because  Farmers  have 


o<xx>oooo-o-o-o<k>ckw 

Send  for  No.  22  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

ALSO    NEW   VEHICLE  CATALOGUE. 

>0< 


Believed  In  the  Buckeye;  Have  Prized  the  Buckeye 

Because  the  Mowers  and  Binders  made  by  Aultman,  Miller  &  Co.  surpass  all  the  Harvesting  Machines  in  Simplicity,  Convenience,  Lightness  of  Draft  and 
Durability;  in  short,  because,  whether  Binder  or  Mower,  IT  IS  AN  ALL-AROUND  MACHINE  OF  UNPARALLELED  EXCELLENCE. 

Proof  ?  Here's  one  pointer:  "Railroad  direct  to  us  at  Bakersfield,  Cal.,  60  five-foot  Buckeye  Mowers  for  the  Kern  County  Land  Company."  Thus 
reads  an  order  received  by  Aultman,  Miller  &  Co.,  Nov.  6,  1897,  and  thereby  hangs  this  tale:  In  1894  the  Kern  County  Land  Company,  proprietors  of 
the  largest  hay  ranch  in  the  world,  took  samples  of  Adriance,  Deering,  McCormick  and  20  Buckeye  mowers  on  trial.  After  a  three  years'  trial  the  com- 
pany decided:  "  Hereafter  we  will  have  and  use  the  Buckeye  and  not  a  mower  of  any  other  kind."  The  company  did  not  need  to  keep  any  of  the  others, 
for  all,  except  the  20  Buckeye  mowers  had  gone  to  pieces. 

The  Buckeye  is  not  run  on  wind,  or  on  the  fitful  and  gusty  puffery  of  transient  devices  that  are  not  heard  of  after  a  year  or  two's  use.  It  is  built  on 
solid,  enduring  merit  and  furnishes  the  proof  that  it  can  and  will  do  all  that  its  makers  and  agents  claim  for  it.  There  are  more  sales  of  the  Buckeye  out- 
right to  dealers  than  of  all  the  other  harvesting  machines  combined,  and  that  fact  of  itself  is  not  such  a  very  bad  pointer. 

HOOKER  Sc  CO.,  16  =  18  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Deere     Vehicles  S  Are     All  Right. 


LARGEST  LINE. 

FINEST  GOODS. 

UP  TO  DATE- 
In  Quality, 
In  Finish, 
In  Price. 


Call  and  See  the 

Goods  on  the  Floor. 
Send  for  Catalogue 

(Just  Issued) 

and  Prices. 


INo.    .2SO— DEERE    SPtiClflL    CANOPY    TOP  SURREY 


No.    30  —  BOSS    TOF»  BUGGY. 


ISO.    210  —  FANCY    ROAD  WAGON. 


DEERE  mPLEflENT  COflPANY,  209-211  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


11  his  rape* 
to  be  taken  from 
the  Library. ♦♦♦♦ 


and  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  LV.    No.  17. 
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TWENTY -EIGHTH  YEAR. 

Office.  330  Market  Street. 


In  the  Sugar  Factory. 


In  our  last  glance  at  the 
sugar  factory  we  saw  the 
apparatus  for  receiving, 
sampling  and  storing  the 
beets  while  awaiting  manu- 
facture. The  beets  come  to 
the  factory  by  car  or  wagon 
wheels,  but  afterwards  they 
travel  by  water.  They  are 
carried  along  by  flowing 
water,  which  moistens  the 
adhering  soil,  while  it  moves 
the  beets.  Entering  the  fac- 
tory in  this  way,  the  roots 
tumble  into  the  pockets  of 
the  large  elevating  wheel, 
which  is  seen  on  the  right  of 
the  upper  engraving  on  this 
page.  As  this  wheel  revolves 
slowly,  the  beets  ride  until 
gravity  takes  them  from  the 
wheel  and  they  fall  down  the 
slide  into  the  great  iron 
washer,  which  occupies  the 
central  background  of  the 
picture.  In  the  washer  they 
are  dashed  about  and  rolled 
along  until  they  pass  out  of 
the  washer  into  the  vertical 
elevator,  which  gives  them  a 
ride  to  the  top  floor  of  the 
factory.  They  are  white  and 
clean — very  different  in  ap- 
pearance from  the  beets  of 

the  storage  pits.  On  the  top  floor  is  the  slicer, 
which  reduces  the  roots  to  V-shaped  strips  about 
five-eighths  of  an  inch  wide  by  one-eighth  thick 
and  of  various  lengths.    The  beet  is  now  ready  to 


MACHINES    FOR    WASHING    BEETS   AND    ELEVATING  _  THEM   TO   THE  SLICERS. 

yield  its  juice  to  the  sugar  maker.  The  masses  of  j  and  the  chute^  is  seen  in  the  central  part  of  the 
strips  fall  from  the  slicer  into  the  mouth  of  a  long  I  lower  engraving.  It  is  movable,  so  that  the  sliced 
chute,  which  leads  downward  to  what  is  called  the  I  beets  may  be  delivered  successively  into  the  re- 
diffusion  battery.    They  make  this  trip  by  gravity,  '  ceptacles  arranged  around  the  circle  on  the  main 

floor.  These  are  called  the 
cells  of  the  diffusion  battery; 
each  of  them  holds  about  two 
and  one-half  tons  and  is  con- 
nected with  pipes  which 
bring  hot  water  to  the  sliced 
beets.  This  hot  water  draws 
sugar  from  the  tissue  of  the 
beet  and  is  drawn  off.  Fresh 
hot  water  is  admitted  to  the 
same  beets,  and  more  sugar 
is  extracted,  and  so  on  until 
the  sugar  is  completely  taken 
from  the  beets.  The  cells  of 
the  diffusion  battery  are 
about  6  feet  in  diameter  by 
8  feet  deep.  Each  cell  has  a 
heater  filled  with  brass  tubes, 
so  the  juice  may  be  heated  by 
steam,  and  all  the  cells  and 
heaters  are  connected  by  pip- 
ing so  that  either  water  or 
juice  may  be  admitted  to  any 
individual  cell  or  caused  to 
circulate  through  them  all. 
This  extraction  of  sugar  by 
diffusion  takes  the  place  of 
all  presses,  and  it  secures  a 
maximum  of  sugar  with  a 
minimum  of  impurity.  The 
views  are  of  the  Alamitos 
factory,  taken  from  Mr.  Hola- 
bird's  book,  and  represent 
the  latest  American  styles  of 
beet  sugar  machinery. 
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Weather  and  Crops. 

The  week  has  done  nothing  to  relieve  the  weather 
and  crop  situation,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
aggravated  it  by  a  hot  wave  and  succession  of  hot 
winds,  which  have  burned  many  famishing  grain 
fields  and  pastures,  and  rendered  even  more  pre- 
carious the  hopes  of  those  who  still  had  reason  to 
expect  something  at  the  harvest.  There  is  very  lit- 
tle in  the  outlook  that  is  promising,  except  for  those 
who  have  moist  or  irrigated  lands,  and  their  moist- 
ture  supply  promises  to  be  short  of  the  average  this 
year.  On  the  whole,  the  people  are  brave  and  con- 
fident, and  are  already  planning  to  turn  the  unpro- 
ductive year  to  the  best  account  in  soil  preparation 
for  future  production. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m., 
Wednesday,  April  20, 1898,  are  from  official  sources, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  : 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall 
for  the  Week . . . 

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to 
Date  

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  Last 
Year  to  Same 

i  Average  Season- 
al Rainfall  to 

j  Minimum  Tem- 
perature for  the 

.08 

31.15 

48.67 

41.47 

40 

Red  Bluff  

.00 

12.30 

24.15 

23  48 

46 

.00 

8. 87 

17.26 

19.07 

44 

San  Francisco  — 

.00 

7.75 

22.60 

21.83 

48 

.00  • 

4.01 

10.52 

9.09 

46 

San  Luis  Obispo  

.00 

8.05 

20.71 

* 

42 

.00 

5.26 

16.74 

16  31 

48 

.00 

4.18 

11.64 

10.02 

54 

.01 

1.66 
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2  99 

54 

•  c  g 
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: 

'  c  re 

:  £B 


98 
86 
94 


*  No  record. 


The  Produce  Markets. 


The  California  wheat  market  easily  holds  the  ad- 
vance which  ten  days  ago  carried  the  price  above 
the  parity  of  foreign  markets  and,  therefore,  over 
the  heads  of  export  buyers.  Such  business  as  there 
is  is  confined  necessarily  to  millers  and  general  local 
trade  ;  and  from  this  time  forth  it  is  hardly  to  be 
expected  that  the  exporters  will  be  in  the  market. 
The  world's  markets  are  generally  advancing  and 
are  strong  as  we  write.  Chicago  is  3'.  cents  per 
bushel  better  than  last  week,  and  Liverpool  has 
advanced  from  7  to  11  cents  per  cental.  The  un- 
usual conditions  in  San  Francisco,  brought  about  by 
the  dry  year  outlook,  have  thrown  several  heavy 
dealers  far  out  of  their  calculations,  and  the  result 
is  a  general  shakiness  in  the  speculative  business 
field.  In  addition  to  the  McLaughlin  and  Erlinger 
failures  of  last  week,  we  have  to  report  the  more 
recent  collapse  of  Aaron  Adler,  a  well-known  broker; 
and  if  the  gossips  of  the  street  are  not  far  wrong 
there  are  others  in  the  unstable  list. 

The  tendency  in  feedstuffs  is  downward,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  a  dry  season  is  now  accepted  as  cer- 
tain. Barley  is  lower  ;  oats  are  weak  ;  millstutf  bar- 
ley steady;  and  hay,  while  holding  its  own,  is  unmis- 
takably top-heavy  at  prices  ranging — about  $25  per 
ton.  it  is  being  demonstrated  that  feeds  can  be  laid 
down  here  from  Oregon,  the  East,  Arizona  and  else- 
where at  prices  relatively  lower  than  those  recently 
quoted  for  domestic  feedstuffs.  Within  the  week 
there  have  been  large  arrivals  of  Eastern  corn  and 
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sions,  both  at  Los  Angeles  and  River- 
side, was  anti-pest  legislation.  Mr. 
Vfardell  appeared  as  the  champion  of 
the  law  now  pending  in  Congress, 
which  provides  for  examination  and 
certification  of  nursery  stock  by  the 
Government  of  the  country  shipping 
to  the  United  States.  Mr.  Craw  zeal- 
ously upheld  local  inspection  and  quar- 
antine at  the  point  of  destination. 
The  county  commissioners  sided  with 
Mr.  Craw,  and  the  conventions  followed 
their  lead  in  preferring  a  bill  which 
provided  for  inspection  in  this  coun- 
try. The  arguments  on  both  sides  are 
too  long  to  be  sketched  at  this  time, 
but  we  may  find  space  for  them  later. 


The  Worst  of  the  Dry  Years 
Since  1850. 


Eastern  malt,  and  these  importations  have  had  a 
very  positive  influence  in  shaking  down  prices,  as 
above  stated. 

In  the  dried  fruit  market  the  conditions  are  pretty 
much  what  they  have  been  for  some  weeks  past. 
Apricots  are  stiff,  aud  there  is  a  pretty  good  demand 
for  prunes  of  the  smaller  size.  What  appears  to  be 
wanted  at  this  time  is  a  cheap  prune,  and  whatever 
answers  that  requirement  finds  pretty  ready  sale. 

In  the  live  stock  market  prices  are  fairly  steady 
for  desirable  beef  stock,  but  very  weak  for  inferior 
stuff.  A  good  deal  of  third  and  fourth  class  stock  is 
being  thrown  upon  the  market,  due  to  the  special 
conditions  of  the  season,  and  it  goes  begging  even 
at  beggarly  prices.  Hogs  suitable  for  packing  are 
in  good  demand.  Soft  hogs  cannot  be  sold  at  any 
price.  Hides  are  weak  for  wet-salted  and  small 
hides.  In  pelts  the  tendency  is  downward,  due  to 
very  large  receipts. 

Butter  is  firm.    Eggs  are  weak. 

For  particulars  see  our  regular  market  page. 

The  Fruit  Growers'  Conventions. 

Our  columns  are  largely  occupied  this  week  with 
the  important  matters  presented  at  the  conventions  j 
of  fruit  growers  at  Los  Angeles  and  Riverside,  and  j 
other  topics  of  equal  interest  will  be  treated  in  j 
future  issues.    The  conventions  were  hardly  up  to  j 
expectations  in  point  of  attendance.    Los  Angeles  j 
came  nearer  to  the  mark,  but  Riverside  fruit  grow- 
ers were  too  busily  engaged  in  the  rush  of  picking 
and  packing  oranges  for  shipment  to  take  much  in- 
terest in  deliberative  assemblies.    Still  the  discus- 
sions were  spirited,  the  essays  and  addresses  well 
prepared,  and  the  influence  of  the  meeting  must  be 
considerable  in  the  dissemination  of  important  infor- 
mation.   Among  the  subjects  most  ably  presented 
was  that  of  co-operative  handling  of  deciduous  fruits 
by  A.  R.  Sprague  of  Fairmont,  who  is  actively  en- 
gaged in  organizing  the  deciduous  fruit  producers  of 
southern  California.    We  have  heard  most  of  the 
exhortations  on  this  subject  for  several  years  back, 
and  Mr.  Sprague's  has  not  been  surpassed  in  point 
and  power. 

The  subject  which  excited  the  warmest  discus- 


How  bad  the  current  year  really  is 
as  compared  with  other  bad  years  is 
graphically  shown  by  the  diagram  on 
this  page,  which  was  prepared  by  Prof. 
George  Davidson  of  this  city  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Daily  Oommercial  Nevcx. 
As  may  be  seen,  the  table  gives  the 
monthly  rainfall  for  the  four  wet  sea- 
sons of  1850-51,  1863-64,  1876-77  and 
the  present  1897  98  to  date.  The  wet 
season  is  reckoned  from  the  first  of 
July  of  a  given  year  to  the  end  of  June 
of  the  next  year,  and  the  wet  seasons 
referred  to  are  the  dryest  recorded. 
The  data  used  for  the  earlier  years  are 
from  the  observations  of  Thomas  Ten- 
nent,  1849  90  ;  and  for  the  later  dates, 
from  the  records  of  the  Weather  Bu- 
reau. 

The  diagram  will  well  repay  careful 
study,  for  it  presents  much  informa- 
tion in  condensed  form.  The  totals 
show  that  the  present  year  is  likely  to 
be  the  worst  since  agricultural  opera- 
tions began  in  this  State.  There  is  a 
chance  yet  for  quite  a  little  rain  in 
April  and  May.  counting  by  what  fell 
in  1851  and  1864,  but  there  is  also  as 
good  a  chance  that  April  and  May  may 
be  as  dry  as  in  1877.  There  is  not 
much  comfort  in  this  for  those  who  can 
still  be  helped  by  spring  showers,  but 
still  they  may  yet  be  comforted. 

The  figures  are  for  San  Francisco, 
and  therefore  have  only  a  relative  sig- 
nificance for  the  balance  of  the  State, 
and  yet  every  inch  of  rain  that  falls  at 
San  Francisco  is  represented  by  a  large 
or  small  factor  in  every  locality  in  the 
State,  and  on  the  average  may  be  said 
to  represent  not  less  than  $3,000,000 
per  inch  in  gold  coin.  That  is  the  terse 
and  practical  way  in  which  Prof.  Davidson  puts  it. 
He  recalls  the  remark  of  Senora  Bandini  of  Old 
San  Oiego,  about  1851,  when  the  army  officers  who 
had  sought  for  a  new  route  to  Fort  Yuma  and 
found  the  grass  up  to  the  saddle  girths  in  the  wet 
season  of  1849  50  and  therefrom  predicted  a  remark- 
able future  for  the  agriculture  and  stock  of  Cali- 
fornia: "Ah,  yes!  that  was  all  very  good  aud  very 
unusual,  but  I  have  lived  long  enough  iu  California  to 
have  seen  seven  consecutive  wet  seasons  when  the 
San  Diego  river  did  not  flow  past  the  old  town,  and 
we  had  to  dig  deep  wells  in  the  sands  of  the  river 
bed  to  get  even  a  small  amount  of  water." 
dear  old  lady  emphasized  her  recollection 
times  repeating  the  word  "Seco,"  with 
emphasis  on  the  last. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  this  year  San  Diego, 
which  affords  a  locus  for  Prof.  Davidson's  reminis- 
cence, is  more  generously  treated  by  the  clouds  than 
are  other  regions  farther  north,  which  this  year  do 
not  make  a  s  good  a  show  as  the  northern  and  east- 
ern districts  of  San  Diego  county. 


And  the 
by  seven 
a  strong 


Weather  and  Crops. 

Summary  ok  the  Report  or  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  ron 
the  Week  Ending  April  18,  1898. 

The  drought  continues  in  California,  the  only  rain- 
fall for  the  week  reported  from  the  various  Weather 
Bureau  stations  amounting  to  but   0  02  inch,  at 
Eureka.    The  deficiency  in  rainfall  is  nearly  1  inch 
in  the  northern  coast  sections,  '  inch  in  the  great 
valleys,  decreasing  southward,  and  about   ,  inch 
south  of  the  Tebachapi.     The  weather  has  been 
warm  as  well  as  dry.   The  temperature  for  the  week 
exceeds  the  normal  about  ten  degrees  in  the  interior 
and  five  degrees  or  more  along  the  central  coast. 
The  continued  absence  of  the  late  spring  rains  gives 
little  hope  of  relief,  and  the  prospects  for  crops 
could  hardly  be  worse.  While  the  cloudy  weather  at 
the  beginning  of  the  week  was  not  unfavorable,  the 
|  subsequent  north  winds  dried  up  the  land  and  in 
I  places  finished  the  grain.    The  12th  and  13th  were 
|  unusually  warm  days,  the  temperature  in  places 
I  breaking  the  record  for  the  period. 

Grain  and  hay  have  suffered  severely  and  the  out- 
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look  is  discouraging.  Stock  is  starving  and  horses 
can  be  bought  in  some  localities  for  $1.50.  Sheep 
perishing.  Fruit  doiDg  well,  but  as  orchardists  have 
not  faced  such  a  dry  season  before,  the  future  is  un- 
certain. 

Shasta.— Fruit  not  so  badly  injured  by  early  frosts  as  supposed. 
Figs  are  setting  nicely,  with  promise  of  large  crop.  Grain  at  a 
standstill.  Driving  stock  to  summer  ranges  earlier  than  usual. 
Rain  badly  needed. 

Tehama.— Crop  out'ook  very  discouraging.  Doubtful  if  rain  now 
would  do  any  good.   Favorable  for  fruit;  orange  trees  in  full  bloom. 

Glenn.— Summerfallowed  grain  is  standing  the  dry  weather  bet- 
ter than  expected.  Some  farmers  expect,  to  raise  feed  for  their 
stock. 

Butte. — Orange  trees  in  bloom.  Good  indications  of  heavy  crop 
of  lemons,  plums,  pears  and  prunes.  Feather  river  rising;  snow 
melting  ou  the  high  ranges  above. 

Yuba.— On  adobe  lands  and  rich  river  lands  moisture  is  failing 
and  grain  looks  very  bad.  All  apricots  and  almonds  and  almost  all 
of  peaches  gone.  No  hay  ;  small  crop  of  pears  and  prunes.  Outlook 
discouraging. 

Sacramento.— Ten  days  more  of  this  weather  and  hay  and  grain 
will  be  an  absolute  failure;  if  good  showers  occur,  will  give  one- 
tbird  of  crop. 

Yolo.— Fruit  advancing  rapidly;  spraying  fruit  trees.  Heavy 
orchards  on  lowlands  still  being  irrigated 

Solano.— First  box  of  cherries  to  go  East  this  year  shipped  on 
15th,  eleven  days  earlier  than  last  year;  good  crop  expected.  Other 
fruit  not  showing  up  well.  Summerfallow  may  yield  half  a  crop; 
winter  sown  will  be  a  failure. 

San  Joaquin.— Dry,  with  norther  early  in  week.  Grain  damaged 
considerably. 

Stanislaus.— Drying  up  fast.  Crops  inside  canal  district  doing 
well,  but  outside,  beyond  hope.    North  winds. 

Kern.— Irrigation  water  scarce.  Fruit  trees  that  are  not  frosted 
doing  well.  Limited  acreage  in  dry  lands  still  promises  grain. 
Some  dry  lands  will  produce  hay,  some  nothing. 

Fresno.— Warm  weather.  Increased  flow  of  water  from  the 
mountains;  much  needed  for  irrigation. 

Kings.— No  grain.  Fruit  that  escaped  frost  is  doing  well.  Vine- 
yards leafing  out. 

Tulare.— Outlook  for  grain  very  poor.  Will  have  some  pears  and 
prunes. 

Sonoma  —Grapes  coming  in.   Prunes  a  good  crop.   Rain  needed. 
Napa.— Indications  of  good  grain  and  hay  crop.   Vi-ry  fair  fruit 
yield. 

Alameda.— Grain  on  southern  exposures  drying  out.  I'rospects 
for  hay  and  grain  poor.  Grass  drying  fast.  Fruit  and  nut  season 
fair.   Grapes  budding.   Vegetables  doing  well. 

Lake. — The  12th  was  the  warmest  April  day  in  fourteen  years. 
Early  sown  grain  looks  very  well;  late  sown  will  amount  to  nothing 
unless  rain  falls  soon.  No  plowing.  Peaches,  pears  and  apples 
promise  well. 

San  Mateo  —Some  early  hay  being  cut.  Strawberries  ripening, 
but  crop  will  be  short.    Ground  very  dry. 

Santa  Cruz  —Hot  weather  and  dry  winds  have  had  bad  effect  on 
crops  and  feed. 

Santa  Clara.— Drouth  is  beginning  to  be  seriously  felt.  Hay 
and  grain  must  be  a  failure.  Ranchers  have  little  hope.  Much 
fruit  on  trees,  but  how  it  will  mature  is  problematical,  as  orchard- 
ists have  never  experienced  a  dry  year  since  fruit  growing  reached 
its  piesent  proportions. 

Monterey  —Very  warm  and  dry.   Small  chance  for  any  crop. 

San  Luis  Obispo  —Crops  look  very  bad.  Apples  and  peaches 
coming  out  better  than  anticipated.  Grass  and  grain  gone.  Horses 
sell  ng  for  $1.50  each ;  poor  ones  turned  out  to  die.  Shipping  cattle 
away. 

Santa  Barhaha.— Hot  wave  middle  of  week.  No  particular 
damage. 

Ventura.— Hot  wind  damaged  apricots;  many  falling. 

Los  Angeles  (Bassett).— Grain  drying.  Some  alfalfa  on  market 
Little  corn  planted.  (Duarte).— All  cereals  suffering  for  rain.  Navel 
oranges  all  shipped.  (Los  Angeles).— Fruit  of  all  kinds  looking 
well.  Hay  and  grain  a  failure.  Acreage  sown  to  grain  and  hay 
will  afford  some  pasturage.  (Palmdale).— No  pasture  and  very 
little  grain.  (Pomona).— Hay  crop  short.  Citrus  fruits  doing  fairly 
well.  (San  Fernando).— North  wind.  Hay  and  grain  a  failure 
Deciduous  fruits  fair 

San  Diego. — No  rain.  Oranges  and  lemons  blossoming  profusely. 
Strawberries  ripening  slowly.    Unusually  windy. 

Riverside.— No  improvement  in  grain  and  hay.  Orange  ship- 
ments slightly  increased. 

Orange.— Hay  and  grain  crop  light.   Fruit  trees  looking  well. 

Eureka  Summary.— Drying  north  winds  checked  growth  of  grass 
and  grain.  Pear  and  cherry  trees  in  full  bloom.  Rain  will  soon  be 
needed. 

Los  Angeles  Summary.— Intense  heat  and  dry  winds  fore  part  of 
week  about  ended  prospect  for  hay  and  grain,  dried  up  vegetation 
not  under  irrigation  and  injured  apricots  and  walnuts  to  some 
extent. 


AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 


CALIFORNIA. 
Butte. 

Hemp  a  Safe  Crop. — The  hemp  crop  in  Butte  seems  a  pretty 
safe  crop,  as  it  is  not  planted  until  late,  when  it  would  seem 
as  if  most  danger  from  frost  was  over  with.  It  is  not  so  liable 
to  injury  as  some  other  crops,  and  it  pays  better  than  most 
other  things  that  can  be  grown.  A  gentleman  who  is  some- 
what posted  in  hemp  growing  tells  us  that  in  this  county  it 
requires  about  one  man  for  each  ten  acres  of  hemp  produced, 
so  far  as  labor  is  concerned. — Marysville  Appeal. 

Contra  Costa. 

Drivers  for  Miller  &  Lux  are  on  their  way  north  with 
10,000  cattle  that  will  be  pastured  on  the  tule  lands  east  of 
Antioch.  They  will  be  driven  to  the  Webb  tract.  This  land 
is  not  under  levee  and  is  ordinarily  very  >vet  and  would  be 
too  soft  for  cattle,  but  this  year  there  is  so  little  water  that 
it  is  dry,  and  the  cattle  will  do  well.  At  present  the  land  is 
overrun  with  wild  hogs.  Last  week  Richard  Uren  and  a 
party  succeeded  in  killing  and  capturing  eighteen. — Antioch 
Ledger. 

Fresno. 

"A  movement  is  ou  foot  in  Fresno  county,"  says  the  Visalia 
Delta.  "  to  have  a  real  agricultural  fair  this  fall.  The  wheel 
of  fortune  will  give  way  to  the  country  pumpkin.  Won't  this 
be  a  great  change  ? "  Remarking  upon  this  statement,  the 
Hanford  Journal  says:  "Yes,  it  will  be  a  change,  for  in  the 
past  it  has  been  the  country  pumpkin  who  has  given  away  his 
hard-earned  cash  to  the  wheel  of  fortune." 

Crop  Outlook  at  Sanger.— The  condition  of  horticultural 
matters  with  reference  to  the  frost  is.  about  this  :  Apricots 
and  almonds  throughout  the  valley  have  been  generally  de- 
stroyed. Peaches,  nectarines  and  figs  have  been  greatly 
damaged,  but  there  will  probably  be  almost  as  much  as  last 
year.  Of  plums,  prunes,  Bartlett  pears  and  some  varieties  of 
apples  there  will  be  an  abundance.  Orange  and  lemon  trees 
are  blooming  very  profusely,  and  there  will  be  an  immense 
crop  unless  we  have  some  more  frosts.  Our  grape  vines  never 
looked  better  and  a  full  crop  seems  certain.  A  dry  year  is 
here,  and  there  is  no  use  in  denying  the  fact  or  in  trying  to 
fool  ourselves.  Now  we  should  use  our  endeavors  to  overcome 
its  effect.  The  Herald  has  faith  enough  in  our  people  to  be- 
lieve that  a  way  will  be  found  to  overcome,  in  part  at  least, 
the  ill  effects  that  must  follow  all  insufficient  rainfall.  Of 
course,  money  will  be  close  and  hard  to  get,  but  we  antici- 
pate no  trouble  in  the  matter  of  living.  We  will  know  noth- 
ing about  a  short  rainfall  in  a  hundred  years,  and  we  should 
not  let  it  worry  us  now.— Sanger  Herald. 

A  Hard  Outlook  for  Stock.— Unless  something  at  present 
entirely  unforeseen  happens,  fully  100,000  head  of  sheep  and 
cattle  will  die  of  starvation  in  this  county  alone  in  the  next 
few  months.  The  order  of  the  United  States  Government  re- 
voking for  the  present  the  restriction  by  which  cattle  and 
sheep  are  prohibited  from  being  pastured  in  the  reservations 
and  opening  these  reservations  for  such  pasturage  until  fur- 
ther notice  will  not  afford  the  desired  relief.    The  herdsmen 


are  not  slow  to  point  out  that  the  order  still  excludes  the 
stock  from  the  parks,  and  it  is  in  these  alone  that  the  requis- 
ite pasture  can  be  obtained.  The  forest  reservations,  as 
such,  are  as  bare  of  grass  this  year  as  the  plains  themselves. 
The  entire  tract  of  country  on  the  west  side  from  Newman 
to  Bakersfield,  embracing  an  area  of  100  miles  in  length  by  30 
in  width,  and  which  in  previous  years  has  supported  enormous 
herds  of  cattle  at  this  season,  is  now  a  desert.  The  waters  of 
Tulare  lake  will  be  lower  this  year  than  at  any  time  within 
the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant.  To  reach  the  water 
the  cattle  will  have  to  wade  through  three  feet  of  mud  and 
the  prospects  all  through  the  slough  country  are  for  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  scenes  of  1877,  when  hundreds  of  sick  and  thirsty 
animals  died  on  the  banks  from  sheer  exhaustion  and  inability 
to  wade  farther.— Fresno  Letter. 

Los  Angeles. 

The  Outlook. — The  greater  part  of  the  agricultural  and 
horticultural  products  of  this  section  are  raised  by  irrigation. 
There  are  exceptions  to  this  rule.  Grain  and  grain  hay  are 
raised  without  irrigation,  and  these  crops  are  short.  Hay  has 
advanced  in  price  to  $20  and  $22  per  ton.  Alfalfa  hay  is  raised 
by  irrigation  mostly,  and  farmers  having  alfalfa  fields  are 
reaping  a  harvest,  because  the  alfalfa  hay  crop  is  not,  as  a 
rule,  short  and  the  price  is  very  high.  Beets  are  raised  with- 
out irrigation,  and  the  crop  will  be  very  short.  Persons  who 
seem  to  be  well  posted  claim  that  the  sugar  beet  crop  will  not 
be  over  one-half  an  average,  and  possibly  not  over  one- 
quarter.  Crops  raised  by  irrigation  will  not  be  cut  short  for 
want  of  water,  although  some  of  the  fruit  crops,  such  as  apri- 
cots and  peaches,  will  be  light  in  places,  on  account  of  the  late 
frosts,  which  killed  some  of  the  fruit  in  the  bloom  or  soon 
after.  The  supply  of  irrigation  water  will  be  but  little  short 
of  the  normal.  Orchardists,  during  the  past  two  months, 
have  been  using  water  freely  and  soaking  the  ground  so  thor- 
oughly that  a  little  shortage  in  midsummer  will  do  but  little 
or  no  damage.  *  *  *  On  account  of  our  irrigation  systems, 
which  are  very  complete,  southern  California  is  much  better 
able  to  stand  a  dry  season  than  are  the  valleys  north  of  Te- 
hachapi  pass — at  least  those  portions  of  the  great  valleys 
where  there  are  no  irrigating  systems,  and  in  this  respect  we 
are  especially  fortunate.  Our  condition  is  not  so  good  as  it 
might  be,  but  it  might  be  much  worse,  and  a  dry  season  to- 
day has  few  terrors  as  compared  with  a  dry  season  twenty 
years  ago. — Los  Angeles  Herald. 

Monterey. 

Squirrel  Bounty. — A  leading  rancher  of  the  valley  yester- 
day expressed  himself  decidedly  as  to  what  he  regarded  the 
poor  policy  of  the  Supervisors  in  the  matter  of  the  squirrel 
bounty.  "The  Supervisors,"  he  said,  "began  paying  bounty 
on  squirrel  tails  in  the  fall,  continued  it  through  the  winter, 
and  are  cutting  it  off  in  the  spring.  Nine-tenths  of  the  squir- 
rels killed  during  this  period  have  been  males.  As  it  is  a . 
well-known  fact  that  the  females  hibernate  during  the  win- 
ter, consequently  very  few  of  them  have  been  killed,  and  it 
will  be  but  a  few  weeks  after  spring  opens  up  that  we  will 
have  apparently  as  many  squirrels  as  ever.  The  thing  to  do 
is  to  have  the  bounty  in  operation  during  the  summer  instead 
of  the  winter  months. — Salinas  Index. 

A  Big  Well. — At  the  Spreckels  sugar  factory,  near  Salinas, 
men  are  employed  in  sinking  an  artesian  well  which  will 
probably  be  the  largest  well  in  California.  The  well  will  be 
four  feet  in  diameter  and  will  be  sunk  to  a  depth  of  160  feet. 
The  sections  of  pipe  as  they  are  driven  down  are  riveted  to- 
gether, and  have  already  reached  a  depth  of  24  feet.  To  sink 
this  huge  piping  some  ingenuity  has  been  displayed.  Across 
the  top  of  the  last  section,  up  some  20  feet  in  the  air,  are  laid 
two  heavy  rails,  on  either  side  of  which  is  placed  a  tank, 
which  will  hold  about  800  gallons  of  water.  As  the  earth  is 
dug  from  the  interior  by  a  hydraulic-worked  shoveler,  of  the 
capacity  of  ten  cubic  yards,  these  tanks,  filled  with  water, 
press  the  pipe  down  gradually.— San  Benito  Advance. 

San  Diego. 

Lemon  Growers  Want  Cheaper  Freights.— Lemon  growers 
should  take  no  rest  until  they  have  secured  as  permanent  the 
$1  rate  made  by  the  Santa  Fe  road  to  Eastern  points.-  As  has 
been  wisely  pointed  out,  a  temporary  reduction  will  work 
hardship  instead  of  profit  to  the  lemon  growers.  The  fruit 
will  be  rushed  to  the  market  in  such  large  quantities,  every- 
body desiring  to  take  advantage  of  the  reduced  rate  at  the 
same  time,  that  a  glut  will  follow  and  lemons  will  bring  no 
returns  to  speak  of.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  $1  rate  can  be 
made  profitable  to  the  railroad.  Much  fruit  that  could  not 
te  shipped  at  the  higher  rate  may  be  forwarded  at  the  lowest 
with  a  small  margin  in  favor  of  the  grower.  The  suggestion 
made  that  chambers  of  commerce,  boards  of  trade  and  such 
like  bodies  in  southern  California  should  use  the  most  strenous 
efforts  to  have  the  low  rate  made  permanent  must  be  im- 
mediately acted  upon.  United  action  alone  can  win  and  now 
is  the  time  to  act.— National  City  Record. 

Working  up  Lemon  Culls  —The  Otay  Press  announces  that 
the  citric-acid  factory,  at  National  City,  is  now  ready  for  the 
machinery,  which  has  been  ordered,  and  daily  expected  to 
arrive.  The  capacity  of  the  plant  when  fully  equipped  is 
expected  to  be  sufficient  to  use  every  lemon  raised  in  the 
district,  with  no  fear  of  overstocking  it.  The  factory  will 
start  up  with  a  capacity  of  ten  tons  per  day,  and  the  com- 
pany has  a  large  stock  of  lemons  on  hand  to  begin  with.  The 
price  to  be  paid  for  culls  will  be  about  $5  a  ton.  Many  tons  of 
lemons  are  now  rotting  for  the  want  of  utilization,  and  several 
carloads  shipped  from  the  northern  part  of  the  county 
destined  for  the  factory  have  been  dumped  into  the  bay.  G. 
D.  Eastman,  of  Fallbrook,  is  constructing  a  plant  for  the 
manufacture  of  citric  acid,  on  a  small  scale,  and  expects  soon 
to  be  able  to  use  the  cull  lemons  that  now  go  to  waste. 

San  Joaquin. 

Beets  in  Place  of  Grain.— Farmers  in  the  vicinity  of  New 
Hope  are  reported  to  be  irrigating  their  lands  and  getting 
ready  to  plant  sugar  beets  for  a  season's  crop  ou  grain  lands 
that  have  failed.  The  seeding  will  commence  as  soon  as  the 
ground  is  dry  enough  again  to  work.  Tracts  on  Grand,  Ryer 
and  Brannan  islands  are  being  irrigated  for  the  purpose.  In 
ail,  it  is  expected  that  5000  acres  of  beets  will  be  grown  in 
this  county.  On  account  of  the  dry  season,  the  output  of 
sugar  beets  will  be  smaller  than  usual,  but  G.  K.  Kaaf  says 
that  the  factory  at  Crockett  will  run.  A.  J.  Larson  of  Lodi 
is  the  principal  grower  so  far.  He  says  that  several  hundred 
acres  that  he  has  put  in  are  looking  well,  and  he  will  plant 
more  as  soon  as  he  can  irrigate  the  land.— Lodi  Sentinel. 

Irrigating  San  Joaquin  Low  Lands. — Irrigation  has  se- 
cured a  better  foothold  in  San  Joaquin  county  within  the  last 
few  weeks  than  it  had  under  either  of  the  irrigation  systems 
established  with  so  much  cost.  And  the  new  systems  are 
comparatively  inexpensive  ones.  All  told,  nearly  20,000  acres 
of  land  will  be  under  irrigation  in  San  Joaquin  county  within 
a  few  weeks.  The  great  bulk  of  it  is  in  the  reclaimed  region, 
where  the  cost  is  nominal.  It  was  generally  supposed  that 
water  could  not  be  run  on  the  island  farms  from  the  San  Joa- 
quin river  without  pumping  when  the  river  was  at  so  low  a 
stage  as  it  is  now,  but  the  neccessity  caused  by  the  recent 
drouth  resulted  in  an  investigation,  and  it  was  ascertained 
that  irrigation  was  feasible.  The  reclaimed  lands  are  basin- 
shaped,  being  lowest  at  the  center  of  the  tract  and  highest 
next  to  the  river  bank.  Along  the  levees  the  water  in  the 
river  is  below  the  surface  of  the  land,  but  it  can  be  conducted  i 
through  a  ditch  into  the  lower  central  portion.  On  the  Woods 
Brothers'  tract  a  survey  showed  that  it  would  be  necessary 
to  run  a  canal  from  Middle  river  half  a  mile  inland  before  the 


water  could  be  conducted  out  over  the  surface  of  the  farm. 
This  canal  will  be  25  feet  wide  on  the  bottom.  Near  the 
river  it  will  have  21/,  feet  of  water  in  it  at  high  tide  and  1% 
feet  at  low  tide.  Sixty  horses  and  fifteen  scrapers  are  now 
engaged  in  the  work.  The  irrigation  system  will  be  made  a 
permanent  one,  and  for  that  reason  a  substantial  headgate  is 
being  fixed  in  the  levee  at  the  Middle  river  end  of  the  canal. 
Most  of  the  irrigation  is  being  done  by  means  of  siphons, 
which  conduct  the  water  over  the  tops  of  the  levees.— Stock- 
ton Mail. 

San  Luis  Obispo. 

Seeking  Pasturage.— The  feed  for  stock  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  State  is  so  short  and  of  such  inferior  quality  that 
stockmen  are  bestirring  themselves  to  meet  the  emergency 
by  securing  pasture  lands  in  other  portions  of  the  State.  The 
largest  consignment  that  has  ieft  the  south  pulled  out  on  the 
Southern  Pacific  yesterday.  The  number  of  cattle  in  the 
shipment  was  between  1000  and  1100  head.  They  were  from 
the  R.  T.  Buell  ranch  at  Buell  flat,  coming  over 'the  Pacific 
Coast  railway  in  two  trains  of  sixteen  and  twenty-one  cars 
respectively.  They  were  transferred  through  the  cattle 
chutes  to  the  Southern  Pacific  cars.  There  were  thirty-two 
big  cattle  cars  in  the  train  that  left  for  the  north.  Five 
engines  were  used  in  pulling  the  train  up  the  grade.  Mr. 
Buell  has  secured  pasturage  for  these  cattle  at  Calistoga. 
Many  other  heavy  shipments  will  probably  be  made  within  a 
few  days. — San  Luis  Breeze. 

Santa  Barbara. 

Saving  Horses.— Messrs.  Houck  and  Holloway  of  Santa 
Maria  valley  are  among  us  gathering  up  valuable  horses  to 
take  to  Mendocino  county  for  pasturing.  Their  proposition  is 
to  take  the  horses  about  May  1st  and  deliver  them  between 
December  1st  and  15th  next  at  $2  per  month  from  the  date  of 
taking,  paying  all  expenses  of  both  trips.  They  are  to  receive 
$2  per  head  on  starting  and  $2  more  in  August  and  the  balance 
when  the  horses  are  returned.— Lompoc  Record. 

Irrigation  Water  Petering  Out.— The  water  problem  is 
becoming  serious.  The  hot  spell  has  reduced  the  river's  flow 
by  one-third,  and  several  pumping  stations  find  scant  supply 
for  a  perpetual  run.  The  upper  plant  on  the  Robinson  tract 
has  ceased  night  work  and  only  pumps  from  (5  o'clock  in  the 
morning  to  6  o'clock  in  the  evening,  so  that  those  below  may 
have  the  balance  of  the  flow.  The  Salsipuedes  is  cut  off  by 
irrigators  and  a  new  plant  with  a  40  H.  P.  engine  and  a  10- 
inch  centrifugal  pump  is  being  set  up  at  the  ranchita,  three 
miles  up  the  river.  With  these  two  drafts  on  the  supply,  it 
is  doubtful  if  a  very  great  flow  for  use  below  can  be  secured. 
It  is  a  pity  that  our  paople  had  not  realized  the  situation 
three  months  ago  and  started  the  pumps  which  would  have 
saved  the  valley  to  abundant  crops.  The  most  must  be  made 
of  what  we  have.  Only  a  few  can  now  receive  any  benefit 
from  water.— LompDC  Record. 

Siskiyou. 

Good  Crop  Outlook.  —  The  grain  crops  look  fine  in  this 
county  at  present  and  are  growing  nicely,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  late  rain  showers  and  cool  evenings.  Nearly  double 
the  usual  quantity  of  grain  will  be  produced  this  season  in 
Siskiyou,  unless  a  long  and  severe  drouth  occurs  during  May, 
which  is  not  likely.  The  winter  has  been  very  favorable  for 
fall  sown  grain  and  stock  raising,  hence  we  look  for  an  ex- 
ceedingly prosperous  year  in  this  county,  as  grain  and  beef 
will  command  higher  prices  to  insure  good  profit  over  cost  of 
railroading  to  sea  coast.  Grass  crops,  especially  alfalfa,  will 
be  unusually  large  and  excellent,  insuring  a  great  abundance 
of  superior  hay,  to  feed  beef  stock  during  the  next  fall  and 
winter  months.  Considerable  of  it  in  pressed  packages  will 
no  doubt  be  shipped  with  profit,  loose  hay  being  'too  bulky  for 
transportation.  The  fruit  crops  may  also  turn  out  well,  as 
the  budding  is  only  just  commencing,  and  therefore  escaped 
the  frosts  doing  so  much  damage  in  the  Sacramento  and  San 
Joaquin  valleys,  where  the  season  for  trees  to  blossom  is  fully 
six  weeks  earlier  than  the  mountain  regions  of  Siskiyou. 
Apples  generally  escape  the  coldest  snaps,  and  grow  best  in 
cool  sections,  although  it  is  probable  that  peaches,  cherries, 
apricots  and  other  fruits  will  be  abundant  this  year,  on  ac- 
count of  not  getting  too  early  start  for  being  nipped  by  late 
frosts.— Yreka  Journal. 

Solano. 

The  Starr  mills  at  Vallejo  are  being  extensively  repaired 
and  refitted. 

Sutter. 

Conditions  in  Sutter  County. — The  summer  is  beginning 
early  this  year,  as  the  thermometer  registered  several  days 
this  week  as  high  as  90°.  With  the  hot  north  winds  during 
the  past  week,  and  lack  of  moisture  in  the  ground,  the  grain 
has  begun  to  show  the  effects  of  the  drought;  and  unless  cool 
weather  prevails  and  occasional  showers  occur,  the  yield  will 
be  curtailed  materially.  Barley  and  wheat  are  being  rushed 
into  maturity  far  too  early  and  will  not  fill  out  in  the  head  to 
much  profit  unless  checked  by  cool  weather.  The  effect  of 
the  drought  is  noticed  more  on  the  adobe  lands  and  late-sown 
grain.  On  sandy  soil  the  summer-fallowed  grain  is  doing  very 
well  and  will  make  a  good  yield  with  any  favorable  weather. 
Haying  will  begin  in  a  few  days  in  some  parts  of  the  county,, 
and  harvest  will  be  much  earlier  than  usual.— Sutter  Farmer 

Tulare. 

Various  Ways  of  Treating  Squirrels.— John  Randall  came  in 
to-day  and  bought  1000  old  newspapers,  to  use  in  plugging  up  the 
squirrel  holes  on  his  ranch.  Mr.  Randall  has  been  experimenting 
with  this  remedy  for  two  years  with  good  success,  and  others  have 
tried  the  remedy.  They  take  a  newspaper,  wrap  it  around  their 
hand  and  shove  the  paper  funnel  into  the  squirrel  hole.  It  is  said  a 
squirrel  will  not  come  out  through  a  hole  thus  plugged  up.— Hanford 
Sentinel. 

The  newspaper  treatment  has  been  tried  here,  and  we  have 
used  poisoned  wheat  and  bisulphide  of  carbon.  Each  method 
has  its  advocates.  One  man  says  he  strewed  the  ground  with 
dead  squirrels  by  using  a  few  bits  worth  of  wheat.  Another 
says  he  tried  it,  and  one  or  two  old  patriarchs  of  the  tribe 
jumped  in  and  stored  the  grain,  robbing  the  main  army  of  a 
share,  so  the  result  was  not  as  general  as  was  desired.  But 
he  used  bisulphide  of  carbon  and  paralyzed  the  pests  right  at 
their  own  firesides.  He  wet  little  balls  of  rags  in  the  stuff, 
rolled  them  down  the  holes,  stopped  up  the  openings,  and  no 
squirrels  ever  came  out  to  inquire  about  it.— Tulare  Register. 

The  Tulare  county  Supervisors  are  considering  an  ordi- 
nance providing  a  bounty  of  2  cents  each  for  squirrel  scalps. 

Yolo. 

Activity  in  Irrigation. —The  water  of  Cache  and  Putah 
creeks  is  now  appropriated  as  it  never  has  been  for  years 
past,  and  many  of  the  enterprising  agriculturists  of  this 
county  are  preparing  with  feverish  energy  to  avail  themselves 
of  this  source,  supplied  by  Nature,  to  restore  life  and  vigor  to 
the  dying  vegetation,  and  practically  to  save  themselves  and 
children  from  what  must  have  been  a  fall  and  winter  of  hard- 
ships and  privations.  The  apparent  ill  luck  of  '98  will  be  at 
least  a  lesson,  perahance  a  bitter  one,  which  may  in  the  fu- 
ture be  of  great  value  to  farmers  and  orchardists  of  this 
county.  They  will  have  learned  the  necessity  of  preparation 
for  irrigation  in  cases  of  emergency.  Throughout  the  entire 
county  people  are  preparing  to  irrigate  grain  crops  and  con- 
siderable of  the  sick  grain  may  yet  be  saved.  Where  Nature 
has  supplied  advantages,  the  waters  of  the  creeks  mentioned 
will  be  used  through  ditches  and  in  many  instances  pumps 
will  be  put  into  operation  drawing  water  from  large  wells. — 
Woodland  Mail. 
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Fertilization. 


By  C.  B.  Messenger,  of  Pomona,  at  the  Los  Angeles  Fruit  Growers' 
Convention. 

The  Situation.  —  With  the  discouragements  that 
come  to  the  fruit  grower  from  battling  with  the  ele- 
ments, a  market  which  has  so  long  been  depressed 
that  it  has  become  chronic,  and  an  apparent  desire 
on  the  part  of  some  buyers  of  his  product  to  fleece 
him,  comes  the  necessity  for  producing  that  product 
with  as  great  economy  as  possible.  Abundance  of 
water,  intensive  cultivation  and  the  highest  fertility 
are  necessary  to  produce  the  crop  planted,  in  such 
quantities  and  of  such  quality  as  to  make  the  returns 
interesting  to  the  grower. 

The  increase  of  fertility  is  perhaps  the  one  subject 
on  which  the  most  study  has  been  placed,  and  right- 
fully, for  it  is  perhaps,  next  to  the  subject  of  market- 
ing products,  the  most  perplexing,  especially  so  to 
the  fruit  grower,  who  is  unable  by  rotation  of  crops 
to  secure  a  perfect  balance  of  the  various  elements 
in  his  soil.  Hence  some  waste  will  always  result,  for 
we  have  not  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  soil  con- 
tents and  fruit  and  tree  requirements.  Soil  analysis 
and  test  plots  may  hint  in  the  right  direction,  but 
neither  are  infallible.  And,  in  fact,  the  latter,  as 
done  in  the  usual  rough-and-ready  manner  of  the 
grower,  is  worse  than  perplexing,  for  very  contrary 
results  are  obtained.  Test  plots  at  experiment  sta- 
tions, or  by  persons  of  means  who  could  maintain 
experiments  over  a  series  of  years,  would,  I  believe, 
be  of  great  value.  But  for  the  average  grower  every 
means  of  available  fertility  must  be  sought  without 
waiting  for  experiments. 

To  such  there  are  three  available  sources  of  fertil- 
ity.   The  first  I  will  refer  to  is  "  tillage.'' 

Tillage. — "Tillage  is  Manure,"  is  an  adage  as  true 
as  it  is  old.  The  elements  contained  in  ordinarily 
rich  soil  are  in  sufficient  quantity  to  produce  abun- 
dant crops  for  generations  to  come  without  the  ad- 
dition of  one  single  ounce  of  fertilizer.  But  the 
trouble  is  that  those  elements  are  largely  unavail- 
able to  the  rootlets  of  the  plant.  For  instance,  the 
first  18  inches  of  soil  of  one  acre  of  land  contains 
probably  over  10,000  pounds  of  each  of  the  three 
principal  plant  food  elements,  viz:  phosphoric  acid, 
nitrogen  and  potash,  while  an  ordinary  crop  of  fruit 
would  not  remove  to  exceed  100  pounds  in  any  one 
year. 

Hence,  how  can  this  unavailable  plant  food  be  made 
available  ?  is  worthy  of  much  study.  The  old  Romans 
discovered  that  to  stir  and  pulverize  and  admit  air 
to  the  soil  gave  greater  fertility.  This  they  termed 
ma-nuring  the  soil,  from  two  words  signifying 
"  hand  "  and  "  to  work."  Later,  one  of  their  wise 
farmers  discovered  that  the  droppings  of  animals, 
placed  about  plants,  took  the  place  in  part  of  so 
much  hand-working  of  the  soil.  Thus,  for  the  want 
of  a  better  name,  the  term  "manure"  was  applied 
to  those  droppings,  which  is  to-day  almost  exclu- 
sively used  in  that  sense. 

I  think  not  one  farmer  in  ten  ever  considers  that 
he  is  adding  one  iota  to  soil  fertility,  excepting  in  a 
mechanical  way,  when  be  plows  and  cultivates.  His 
principal  aim  is  usually  to  kill  weeds  and  conserve 
moisture — both  admirable;  but  further  than  that,  he 
should  till  with  the  idea  of  greater  fertility. 

To  my  idea,  the  plow  is  the  best  instrument  for  in- 
creasing fertility.  It  throws  up  to  sun  and  air  por- 
tions of  the  soil,  and  throws  down  next  to  the  roots 
the  soil  which  for  a  year  has  been  acted  upon,  and 
the  latent  elements  rendered  assimilable  to  the  root- 
lets. In  addition  to  the  direct  benefit  to  the  soil 
elements,  plowing  gives  opportunity  for  introducing 
fertilizer  next  to  roots. 

Producing  greater  fertility  by  green  manuring  be- 
lougs,  I  think,  under  this  portion  of  my  subject. 
The  roots  of  leguminous  or  other  plants  have  won- 
derful power  in  attacking  and  dissolving  the  different 
elements  in  the  particles  of  soil  and  appropriating 
them  to  their  own  use.  When  this  is  accomplished, 
the  crop  is  turned  under  with  a  large  plow;  it  soon 
decays  and  becomes  a  part  of  the  soil  with  incalcula- 
ble benefit,  not  only  in  making  more  available  the 
elements,  but  mechanically  and  in  every  way.  For 
instance:  A  heavy,  compact  soil  is  made  lighter  and 
more  porous  by  the  humus  added  by  the  decaying 
matter,  while  the  coarse,  porous  soil  is  made  more 
compact  and  with  greater  absorbing  power.  This 
may  seem  paradoxical,  but  it  is  true. 

But  tillage,  perfectly  done  as  it  may  be,  is  only  a 
partial  substitute  for  manure.  Likewise,  manure  is 
only  a  partial  substitute  for  tillage. 

The  farmer  must  then  look  to  some  other  source 
than  tillage  for  sufficient  fertility.  Hence  the  second 
topic  of  my  paper  is  "  natural  manure." 

Natural  Manure. — By  natural  manure  1  mean  the 
stable  manure,  refuse  vegetable  matter  and  all 
wastes  of  the  ranch.  Next  to  tillage,  this  is  the 
best  and  cheapest  method  of  adding  fertility.  Best, 
because  its  effect  is  twofold:  it  is  a  nutrient  and,  as 
well,  has  a  good  mechanical  effect  on  the  soil.  Be- 


sides it's  cheap,  as  produced  on  the  ranch,  but  I 
think  will  hardly  pay  hauling  great  distances. 

But  in  saving  the  wastes  of  the  ranch  there  is 
wealth.  I  believe  in  collecting  in  cement  pits  and 
rotting  down  for  application  in  January.  In  saving, 
great  care  should  be  exercised  to  save  the  liquids 
from  all  animals,  for  the  liquids  contain  over  six- 
tenths  of  all  the  value  of  the  manure.  Plenty  of  ab- 
sorbents should  be  used  about  the  stable;  the  best 
thing,  perhaps,  is  straw  or  planer  shaving,  but,  in 
addition,  liberal  quantities  of  gypsum  should  be  used. 
Some  people  apply  manure  at  all  times  of  the  year 
with  apparently  good  results,  but  I  cannot  help  but 
believe  they  suffer  great  loss  from  manure  "  burning 
out"  when  applied  during  summer.  Apply  in  Janu- 
ary and  plow  under  deep,  is  my  advice. 

The  above  gives  but  the  crudest  outline  of  two 
methods  of  maintaining  soil  fertility,  both  very  eco- 
nomical, yet  of  great  value  to  the  grower.  But  they 
will  doubtless  be  insufficient  to  give  such  thrift  to 
the  trees  as  will  compel  the  heaviest  of  crops.  Hence 
recourse  must  be  had  to  artificial  or  so-called  "com- 
mercial fertilizers "  to  supplement  the  use  of  the 
natural  fertilizers. 

Commercial  Fertilizers.— These  artificial  fertilizers 
can  be  had  in  any  form  desired,  from  the  complete — 
that  is,  containing  all  the  elements  required  for  any 
crop — down  to  the  crude  material  containing  only 
one  element.  But  in  purchasing  any  material,  bear 
in  mind  that  the  same  conditions  obtain  in  artificial 
fertilizers  as  in  the  soil — that  is,  it  may  contain  a 
large  percentage  of  the  elements  needed  for  plant 
food,  but  which  may  not  be  soluble  or  available  to  the 
rootlets  of  the  growing  plants.  For  instance,  phos- 
phoric acid  in  the  form  of  some  untreated  rock  phos- 
phates may  lie  in  contact  with  the  roots  of  trees  for 
years,  yet  do  no  good. 

The  same  may  be  true,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  bone- 
meal,  although  the  bulletin  of  the  New  York  Experi- 
ment station  at  Geneva  gives  a  table  in  which  it 
shows  that  on  medium,  cultivated  soil  60  per  cent  of 
its  fertilizing  constituents  remain  at  the  end  of  the 
first  year,  30  per  cent  at  the  end  of  the  second  year, 
10  per  cent  at  the  end  of  the  third  year,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  fourth  year  all  was  absorbed.  The  same 
table  gives  exactly  the  same  percentages  on  stable 
manure.  But  the  greatest  objection,  perhaps,  to 
ground  bonemeal  as  a  source  of  phosphoric  acid  is  its 
cost.  One  Pomona  grower  informs  me  that  this  year 
he  has  been  getting  laid  down  in  Pomona  available 
phosphoric  acid,  at  the  rate  of  5  cents  per  pound,  in 
the  form  of  imported  rock  phosphates.  Of  course, 
phosphoric  acid  in  the  form  of  Thomas  slag  can  be 
laid  down  at  coast  points  still  cheaper,  but  it  may  be 
a  question  if  that  can  ever  be  made  entirely  avail- 
able. 

Id  purchasing  nitrogen,  considerations  must  be 
had  as  to  the  requirements.  For  tree  and  wood 
growth  organic  sources  are  preferable;  but  with 
fruit,  especially  with  oranges,  care  must  be  had,  or 
coarse,  woody,  puffy  fruit  will  result.  For  fine, 
smooth,  juicy  fruit,  with  good  keeping  qualities,  I 
think  nitrogen  from  the  minerals  far  better. 

Potash  is  especially  demanded  by  all  the  fleshy 
fruits,  and  the  grower  should  take  great  care  to  sup- 
ply it.  The  most  common  forms  of  applying  it  are 
sulphate  and  muriate  of  potash  and  kainit,  the  first 
mentioned  being  the  highest-priced  and  best,  al- 
though of  variable  composition.  It  should  be  bought 
i  of  reliable  dealers.  Experiments  have  shown  that 
some  plants  do  better  with  muriate,  while  others  do 
better  with  an  application  of  sulphate.  For  instance: 
peach  trees  take  up  muriate  with  better  effects, 
while  the  orange  takes  to  the  sulphate. 

Home  Mixing. — In  any  case,  I  think  it  advisable  for 
the  grower  to  buy  the  separate  ingredients  and  mix 
his  own  fertilizer,  or  equally  as  well,  in  my  opinion, 
is  to  broadcast  each  ingredient  on  the  land  and  plow 
under  very  deeply. 

Freight  on  the  higher-priced  material  is  no  more 
than  on  inferior  goods;  therefore,  true  economy  calls 
for  high-grade  goods.  It  does  not  cost  so  much  to 
spread,  and  in  every  way  is  more  economical. 

If  mixing  is  done  on  the  ranch,  we  must  confess 
that  it  will  take  a  better  understanding  of  farm 
chemistry  than  some  farmers  possess;  but  let  the 
farmer  apply  himself,  and  that  understanding  will 
soon  come,  and  he  will  soon  find  that  the  application 
of  brains  is  more  economical  than  that  of  dirt  with 
which  some  commercial  fertilizers  are  mixed. 


Varieties  of  Citrus  Fruits  to  be  Encouraged. 


By  W.  C.  FfLi.EK,  of  Colton,  at  the  Fruit  Growers'  Convention  at 
Riverside. 

The  locality  division  of  the  two  great  citrus  fruits 
is  clearly  established  by  the  present  and  past  im- 
pulse in  planting.  The  interior  counties  of  San  Ber- 
nardino and  Riverside  represent  in  their  acreage 
and  trees  about  60  per  cent  of  the  total  State  acre- 
age devoted  to  the  production  of  oranges. 

The  two  counties  of  San  Diego  and  Santa  Barbara 
have  nearly  50  per  cent  of  the  total  acreage  devoted 
to  lemon  culture.  The  two  climatic  extremes,  San 
Bernardino  and  Santa  Barbara,  are  devoted  to  their 
special  growths — San  Bernardino  to  oranges  and 
Santa  Barbara  to  lemons.   This  division  is  not  based 


upon  the  inability  of  the  interior  counties  to  compete 
in  the  production  of  the  lemon,  but  to  its  season  of 
ripening  and  the  extra  expense  of  curing  and  holding 
for  a  profitable  market.  It  is  impossible  to  produce 
a  sweet  orange  and  a  sour  lemon,  under  the  same 
climatic  conditions  at  the  same  time.  The  aim  of  the 
orange  grower  is  to  increase  the  production  of  the 
sugars  in  the  fruit,  which  is  always  accomplished  by 
the  destruction  of  the  acidity.  The  aim  of  the  lemon 
grower  is  to  retard  the  production  of  sugar,  which 
is  always  accomplished  by  the  destruction  of  the 
acidity.  The  intermediate  climatic  conditions  for 
both  oranges  and  lemons  is  Los  Angeles  county, 
whose  county  production  is  third  in  oranges  and 
second  in  lemons. 

These  natural  boundaries  in  production  are  con- 
trolled by  the  laws  of  organic  growth  and  the  laws 
of  the  market  demand,  built  upon  the  natural  needs 
of  consumption.  They  will,  with  minor  changes,  re- 
main as  now  outlined,  as  the  coast  and  inland  pro- 
ductions. These  two  natural  divisions  of  citrus  cul- 
ture should  be  encouraged.  They  are  not  competi- 
tive but  co-operative. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  a  point  in  orange  and 
lemon  culture  where  we  can  affirm  the  conditions  to 
be  followed  for  controlling,  to  a  large  extent,  the 
future  efforts  of  the  industry.  The  two  great  areas 
of  lemon  and  orange  culture  are  pretty  well  defined. 
This  gives  us  the  choice  of  localities  as  to  these  va- 
rieties. Our  immediate  section  will  be  in  the  future, 
as  in  the  past,  principally  devoted  to  the  orange. 

Importance  of  Varieties. — In  our  treatment  of  or- 
ange culture  and  the  selection  of  varieties,  it  is  in- 
evitable that  the  California  grower  must  discard 
every  feeble  and  unprofitable  fruiting  variety  and 
competitive  varieties  for  varieties  that  will  meet 
the  tastes  and  demands  of  the  market.  To  make 
this  possible  some  localities  will  produce  one  or  more 
varieties  best  suited  to  an  early  market,  an  inter- 
mediate market  and  a  late  market,  and  selection  of 
varieties  should  be  made  with  reference  to  these  local 
adaptations. 

Choice  of  Locations. — We  must  also,  to  remove  un- 
profitable market  competition,  discard  some  soils, 
altitudes  and  thermic  conditions  as  unsuitable  for  or- 
ange culture.  A  locality  with  orchards  growing  a 
little  of  every  variety  will  be  at  a  disadvantage  with 
a  locality  that  devotes  its  energies  to  a  few  varie- 
ties best  adapted  to  its  local  conditions.  Our  first 
choice  of  varieties  is  between  the  necessity  of  grow- 
ing a  number  suitable  to  the  local  climatic  conditions 
and  the  advantage  of  growing  and  marketing  a  sin- 
gle variety. 

Grouping  Orangi  Varieties. — The  varieties  of  or- 
anges may  be  divided  into  groups  as  to  their  seed 
production  or  staminate  power,  and  Mr.  Fuller  gave 
an  elaborate  analysis  of  varietal  characters  and 
their  significance.  The  conclusion  in  favor  of  select- 
ing toward  the  best  types  as  affecting  the  varieties 
now  chiefly  grown  is  as  follows: 

In  our  selection  of  varieties,  ordinary  care  will 
keep  up  the  excellent  qualities  of  the  St.  Michael, 
the  Malta  Blood,  Hart's  Late.  The  Ruby  Blood  will 
require  more  care  in  propagating,  as  it  will  tend  to 
vary  more  from  its  best  type.  Our  orchards  should 
produce  a  limited  quantity  of  all  these  varieties. 
The  Japanese  varieties  have  a  limited  sale,  with 
Florida  as  a  very  hard  competitor  in  this  line  of 
fruit.  The  grape  fruit  will  soon  be  planted  to  its 
limit.  The  best  proved  variety  seems  to  be  a  fruit 
j  with  a  very  small  oil  cell,  light  in  color  and  well 
filled  with  seeds. 

Varieties  ivith  Seeds. — With  the  seedling  type  I  in- 
clude, besides  those  named,  the  budded  seedlings  as 
I  the  Konah,  Wilson,  Old  Vina,  Red  St.  Michael, 
'  Homosassa,  Magnum  Bonum,  Jaffa,  Joppa,  Mediter- 
ranean Sweet  and  the  common  seedling.  The  seed- 
ling type  must  be  maintained  and  improved,  and  al- 
though it  has  been  outranked  by  the  Navel  type,  it 
still  has  its  place  in  the  market.  The  Mediterranean 
Sweet  or  some  fruit  like  Hart's  Tardiff  will  continue 
to  satisfactorily  meet  a  market  demand.  From  the 
other  seedling  type  we  should  have  an  orange  high 
in  color,  thin  skinned,  with  a  limited  number  of 
seeds.  This  orange  should  mature  at  the  same  time 
as  the  Navel.  With  these  qualities  the  seeding  or- 
ange would  be  a  companion  fruit  for  the  Navel,  and 
one  orange  would  sustain  the  other  in  price.  The 
seedling  can  be  grown  in  its  improved  types  to  meet 
an  early  and  medium  early  market.  The  climatic 
conditions  of  Porterville  ripens  its  fruit  nearly  as 
early  as  in  Florida,  and  sections  in  our  counties  pro- 
duce a  seedling  for  the  medium-early  market  of  un- 
doubted excellence.  It  is  certain  that  the  common 
seedling  is  outranked  by  the  later  budded-seedling 
types,  and  its  production  must  be  replaced  in  most 
localities  by  selected  budded  varieties,  with  the  pur- 
pose of  making  an  auxiliary  orange  to  market  with 
the  Navel. 

;  The  Navels. — In  the  Navel  type  we  must  discard 
the  Florida  bud,  the  Australian  bud  and  all  interme- 

i  diate  types  and  tendencies.    The  best  type  of  the 

I  Tibbett's  Navel  bud  stands  pre-eminently  above  all 
other  orchard  varieties  now  in  planting.  The  orange 
and  tree  grown  from  the  "  Botanic  Garden  "  bud  is 
of  equal  excellence  and  shows  its  vigor  by  an  abun- 

I  dance  of  thorns  in  its  growth.  I  have  not  observed 
the  habit  of  the  later  buds  received  from  Bahia 
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which  are  now  fruiting  in  Riverside.  The  Navel  is 
the  only  orange  grown  in  California  that  can  exploit 
the  foreign  market  to  dispose  of  its  surplus  over  the 
home  consumption  with  any  guarantee  of  a  profit- 
able return. 

The  Navel  type  is  more  likely  to  vary  than  any 
other  type.  The  lines  of  its  variation  are  first  its 
power  to  change  to  adapt  itself  to  different  climatic 
conditions.  These  changes  are  shown  in  its  ripening 
early  or  late  in  high  temperatures  and  altitudes  or 
in  lower  temperatures  and  planes.  In  high  tempera- 
tures and  altitudes  the  tendency  of  the  bud  is  to 
vary  its  oil  cells,  detracting  from  its  protective 
quality. 

Its  next  variation  is  seen  in  the  effects  of  soil  and 
care,  conditions  that  vary  its  color,  weight  and 
earliness.  Its  most  serious  variation  is  the  inherited 
tendency  to  reversion.  This  tendency  tends  to 
change  the  position  and  size  of  the  Navel  formation, 
either  to  produce  an  abnormal  fruit  and  often  a 
monstrosity  on  the  one  hand  and  a  seedling-Navel 
on  the  other.  The  last  tendency  is  inherent  with  all 
varieties  to  sooner  or  later  deteriorate  into  worth- 
less, worn  out  fruits,  without  the  stamina  to  with- 
stand the  ordinary  vicissitudes  of  average  climatic 
changes. 

Orange  Product  ion.Sh&Xl  we  encourage  and  ex- 
tend the  area  of  orange  culture  ?  While  there  is  no 
accurate  census  of  the  area  devoted  to  either  oranges 
or  lemons,  the  number  of  both  varieties  may  be 
safely  assumed  to  be  not  far  from  6,000,000  trees. 
The  plantings  of  each  variety  is  unknown;  it  can 
be  only  approximately  estimated.  Prom  the  tabu- 
lated reports  of  1896  it  may  be  assumed  that  there  is 
a  total  of  lemon  trees  amounting  to  1,500,000.  This 
would  give  us  4,500,000  orange  trees.  A  production 
from  this  number  of  trees  of  one  and  one-half  box 
per  tree  will  give  us  6,750,000  boxes  of  fruit,  or  22,- 
500  cars  containing  300  boxes  to  the  car.  More  than 
one-half  of  this  output  is  the  Navel. 

Demand  for  Oranges.— In  calculating  the  normal 
market  demand  for  oranges  we  must  conclude  from 
this  season's  consumption  and  the  probable  demand 
to  the  end  of  this  year  as  equal  to  15,000  carloads. 
This  gives  us  a  normal  market  for  the  consumption 
of  200  carloads  to  each  million  of  people.  The  sales 
to  this  amount  have  been  disastrous  this  year.  The 
purchasing  power  of  the  market  is  not  yet  normal, 
and  the  fruit  is  not  of  such  uniform  excellence  as  to 
entice  purchasers.  Under  normal  consumption, 
with  the  American  market  assured,  can  be  relied 
upon  as  the  market  demand  in  competition  with 
other  varieties  of  fruit.  The  increase  of  this  demand 
is  in  the  increase  of  population  and  the  distribution 
of  this  population.  The  increase  of  population  is 
about  1,500,000  per  year;  at  this  rate  our  market 
demand  will  increase  300  carloads  per  year.  How 
far  this  increase  of  consumption  can  be  maintained 
depends  upon  the  industrial  developments  of  the  na- 
tion to  increase  its  purchasing  power. 

Relations  of  Varieties. — Based  upon  the  normal  esti- 
mate of  15,000  carloads  as  the  market  demand  for 
75,000,000  people  in  prosperous  circumstances,  I 
give  this  estimate  as  to  California  production  of  the 
different  varieties:  Navels  (best  type),  7500  car- 
loads; Seedlings  (selected  types),  2000;  Mediterra- 
nean Sweets,  2000;  Hart's  Tardiff  or  Valencia,  1500; 
St.  Michael,  1000;  Bloods  (Ruby  and  Malta),  500; 
Tangerine  and  Mandarin,  250;  Pomelos,  250;  total, 
15,000  carloads. 

The  season  of  each  variety  is  as  follows:  Navel 
and  Seedlings,  November  to  May;  Blood,  March  to 
June;  Mediterranean  Sweets,  April  to  July;  St. 
Michaels,  May  to  July;  Tardiff,  June  to  September. 

The  question  arises,  Can  we  increase  the  citrus 
consumption  either  as  to  varieties  or  as  a  whole  ? 
There  are  two  varieties  that  can  exploit  a  foreign 
market:  the  Navel  and  Tardiff.  The  present  setting 
of  Navels  will  compel  us  to  do  this,  as  we  will  have 
an  excess  for  the  home  market  in  a  few  years.  The 
possibility  to  increase  the  home  market  consumption, 
which  is  a  normal  consumption  as  to  California  fruit 
of  eleven  oranges  per  capita,  depends  upon  the  fixed 
and  voluntary  expenses  of  marketing  and  the  grow- 
er's profits. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL. 


Orange  Peel  Worms  and  Mexican  Orange 
Maggots. 

By  Alexander  Craw,  State  Quarantine  Officer,  at  the  Fruit 
Growers'  Convention  at  Riverside. 

In  the  fall  of  1878  I  observed  in  the  orange  groves 
af  Los  Angeles  a  few  prematurely  colored  oranges, 
and,  upon  investigating  the  cause,  I  found  in  each  a 
small  cylindrical-shaped  caterpillar,  with  six  spiny 
legs  and  ten  abdominal  or  pro-legs.  I  at  first  sup- 
posed this  was  identical  with  the  "codlin  moth" 
larvae  (Carpocapsc  pomonella)  in  apples  and  pears. 
They,  however,  lacked  the  pinkish  tinge  of  the  latter 
aud  when  disturbed  or  removed  from  their  burrows 
in  the  skin  of  the  orange  they  were  very  active  and 
squirmed  in  a  lively  manner,  suspending  themselves 
by  their  silken  thread. 

About  the  entrance  to  their  burrows  is  frequently 


found  considerable  of  their  silk,  spun  in  such  a  way 
as  to  indicate  that  it  was  intended  to  protect  them 
from  the  attack  of  other  insects  or  birds.  I  bred 
the  caterpillar  to  the  moth  and  in  this  stage  it  is 
very  distinct  from  the  "codlin  moth."  The  bronze 
tips  to  the  wings  are  wanting  and  the  moth  smaller. 
I  exhibited  dry  specimens  of  the  perfect  moth  and 
larva?,  in  alcohol,  together  with  other  injurious  and 
beneficial  insects  found  in  the  orchards  of  the  south- 
ern counties,  at  one  of  the  first  citrus  fairs  held  in 
Riverside.  At  that  time  I  estimated  that  not  more 
than  one  orange  in  a  thousand  was  attacked  by  this 
worm  in  Los  Angeles  groves,  and  this  estimate  has 
not  been  exceeded  since  then. 

Prof.  A.  J.  Cook,  the  entomologist  of  Pomona  Col- 
lege, Claremont,  is  a  very  careful  observer,  and  his 
estimate  for  this  season  is  the  same,  as  the  following 
note  to  me,  under  date  of  Nov.  23,  1897,  will  show: 
"  Do  you  know  the  little  tortricid  larva  that  works 
in  the  orange  ?  It  is  quite  bad  this  season.  Per- 
haps one  orange  in  a  thousand  attacked." 

The  worm  has  been  found  every  autumn  since  1878, 
but  did  not  attract  any  special  attention  until  last 
fall,  and  that  was  caused  by  the  reports  published  in 
several  of  the  local  papers  regarding  the  seriousness 
of  the  "  Mexican  orange  maggot  "  (Trypeta  ludens). 

While  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent  damage  to  a  crop 
may  appear  trivial,  and  would  generally  be  over- 
looked by  the  grower,  still  it  was  sufficient  to  cause 
uneasiness  in  the  minds  of  California  orange  growers, 
and  more  inquiries  were  made  regarding  it  than  ever 
before. 

A  False  Alarm. — A  shipper  of  Sonora  oranges  saw 
in  the  general  alarm  that  was  created  against  Mexi- 
can oranges  that  it  would  materially  affect  his  busi- 
ness, so  he  circulated  a  statement  that  the  "  Mexi- 
can orange  worm "  already  existed  in  California. 
This  was  widely  copied.  A  party  in  Riverside  wrote 
to  the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  ex- 
tracts from  his  letter  were  published  in  the  press  of 
the  State.  In  part,  he  said:  "  Nearly  all  the 
oranges  now  being  shipped  into  this  country,  as  you 
doubtless  are  aware,  are  reeking  with  the  destruc- 
tive orange  worm."  Such  a  statement  could  not 
have  been  assuring  to  our  orange  growers,  and  natu- 
rally would  lead  them  to  suppose  that  their  interests 
were  not  properly  guarded  by  the  State  Board  of 
Horticulture.  I  am  in  a  position  to  know  that  the 
statement  was  not  correct,  as  California  receives  no 
oranges  from  the  State  of  Morelos,  where  the  orange 
maggot  is  found.  The  few  importations  that  have 
been  received  from  the  western  coast  of  Mexico  have 
been  found  clean.  The  fruit  upon  arrival  is  carefully 
inspected,  sound  oranges  are  cut  open  for  examina- 
tion, and  any  that  look  suspicious  or  show  any  evi- 
dence of  decay  are  carefully  dissected,  but  so  far  no 
trace  of  worms  or  maggots  have  been  found.  Mexi- 
can limes  and  "  sweet  limes  "  coming  into  the  State 
from  Central  America  are  also  inspected. 

Precautions  Against  the  Maggot. — Last  year  I  re- 
quested the  General  Freight  Agent  of  the  Mexican 
Central  Railway  Company  to  caution  their  shippers 
against  sending  oranges  to  California,  for,  in  the 
event  of  the  fruit  being  found  infested  with  the  Mexi- 
can orange  maggot,  it  would  be  immediately  de- 
stroyed. In  reply,  he  said:  "There  will  be  no 
shipments  of  fruit  from  this  country  to  California; 
and,  according  to  the  best  information  now  at  hand, 
there  will  be  no  shipments  of  oranges  from  the  State 
of  Morelos  to  any  point  in  the-United  States  during 
this  season,  as  these  oranges  did  not  give  satisfac- 
tion last  year."  While  this  was  partially  assuring, 
there  was  no  guarantee  that  the  orange  growers  of 
Morelos  would  keep  their  fruit  at  home,  so  a  strict 
watch  was  maintained.  I  called  the  attention  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  the  necessity  of  a 
quarantine  station  being  established  at  El  Paso  and 
Eagle  Pass;  but,  in  the  absence  of  federal  laws, 
nothing  could  be  done. 

The  Southern  Pacific  Company,  through  their 
General  Freight  Agent,  Mr.  Wm.  Sproule,  has  ren- 
dered us  valuable  assistance  in  this  work.  Fruit 
growers  will  see  by  this  that  everything  that  could 
possibly  be  done  under  our  laws  has  been  attended  to 
in  preventing  the  introduction  of  such  a  pest. 

With  the  passage  of  a  correctly  drawn  national 
horticultural  quarantine  law,  such  fruit  would  be  ex- 
cluded not  only  from  California,  but  from  the  United 
States.  In  order  that  orange  growers  may  not  be- 
come unnecessarily  alarmed  upon  finding  a  worm  in 
an  orange,  I  will  point  out  the  prominent  characters 
of  the  two. 

Description  of  the  Maggot. — In  the  case  of  the  Mexi- 
can orange  maggot,  no  external  indication  of  its 
presence  is  manifest  to  the  ordinary  observer  in  the 
appearance  of  the  fruit.  If  any  spot  or  discoloration 
is  noticeable  upon  the  skin,  the  surface  should  be  cut 
so  as  to  reveal  the  inner  skin.  If  it  is  the  work  of 
the  Trypeta,  a  small  perpendicular  hole  will  be  seen 
to  pass  through  that  and  enter  the  pulp.  This  is 
where  the  very  small  maggots  have  burrowed  into 
the  orange.  Some  oranges  will  have  as  many  as 
eight  or  ten  maggots.  Specimens  of  the  full-grown 
maggots  collected  for  me  at  my  request  by  Mr. 
Albert  Koebele  in  the  State  of  Morelos,  Mexico,  were 
fully  half  an  inch  in  length.  From  the  sharp-pointed 
head  the  cylindrical  body  increases  in  diameter,  and 
to  the  unaided  eye  the  abdominal  extremity  has  the 
appearance  of  having  been  cut  off.    The  color  of  the 


maggot  is  a  dirty  white  to  a  pale  yellow  when  put  up 
in  a  diluted  solution  of  formalin.  When  an  orange 
contains  a  number  of  maggots,  the  pulp  will  be  par- 
tially consumed  and  will  yield  under  pressure  of  the 
hand.  The  puparium  is  dark  brown,  oval  in  shape 
and  measures  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  length.  The 
perfect  fly,  bred  by  Mr.  Koebele,  is  yellow  or  rather 
ocherous  in  color,  with  a  few  scattering  black  hairs 
upon  the  thorax  and  head;  the  body  and  legs  are 
covered  with  very  fine  short  hairs,  but  not  suffici- 
ently dense  to  obscure  the  yellow  color.  The  large 
compound  eyes  are  dark  and  prominent.  The  wings 
are  transparent  and  beautifully  banded  or  dashed 
with  yellow  near  the  base  and  along  the  costal  vein, 
with  two  interruptions  to  the  tip.  The  bands  cross 
the  wings  obliquely  and  are  yellowish;  at  the  tip  of 
the  wing,  and  near  the  posterior  margin,  the  mark- 
ings are  dark,  or  rather  clouded. 

The  larva  pupates  in  the  ground,  and,  according 
to  Prof.  W.  G.  Johnson  who  bred  them  in  confine- 
ment at  Champaign,  111.,  in  January,  1896,  they  took 
thirty-eight  and  thirty-nine  days  to  pass  through 
this  stage  of  their  existence,  emerging  as  perfect  flies 
from  the  last  of  February  to  the  3rd  of  March. 

Prof.  Lawrence  Bruner  conducted  similar  experi- 
ments and  they  took  forty-one  days.  We  thus  have 
very  positive  evidence  as  to  the  time  required  for 
them  to  pass  through  this  quiescent  stage.  In  this 
time  fruit  cars  packed  with  infested  oranges  in 
Morelos  could  be  hauled  to  Chicago  and  the  fruit  re- 
moved, possibly  leaving  some  larvae  that  had  con- 
cealed themselved  in  the  dirt  and  rubbish  on  the 
floor.  The  cars  could  be  reloaded  with  other  freight 
or  sent  out  here  empty  to  the  orange  districts, 
where,  before  reloading,  they  would  be  swept  out, 
leaving  the  flies  to  develop  where  they  would  find 
abundance  of  food  for  the  propagation  of  their  kind. 
This  is  not  a  very  pleasing  condition  of  affairs  to 
contemplate;  but,  unless  the  Government  prohibits 
the  importation  of  oranges  from  those  infested  dis- 
tricts, we  will  soon  find  our  famous  Navel  and  other 
oranges  things  of  disgust. 

The  Peel  Worm. — The  distinguishing  characters  of 
the  "Mexican  orange  maggot"  from  the  "peel 
worm,"  found  here,  are  that  the  former  is  footless, 
works  in  the  pulp  and  has  no  silken  thread,  whereas 
the  "  peel  worm,"  as  heretofore  stated,  has  six  spiny 
legs  and  ten  pro-legs  and  spins  a  silk  thread  with 
which  it  can  suspend  itself,  and  also  spins  a  cocoon 
to  protect  the  chrysalis  in  its  transformation  to  the 
winged  moth.  If  the  larva  completes  its  growth  be- 
fore the  orange  drops,  it  spins  its  cocoon  among  the 
leaves.  The  complete  life  history  of  this  moth  is  not 
known,  but  it  appears  to  have  only  one  generation 
each  year,  or  at  least  only  one  that  attacks  the  fruit. 
It  must  have  some  other  food  to  sustain  its  kind,  for 
larva?  that  I  have  bred  in  confinement  only  remained 
fourteen  days  in  the  chrysalis  before  changing  to  the 
perfect  moth.  In  this  rapid  development  they  differ 
from  the  codlin  moth,  as  the  latter  remains  in  the 
larva  and  chrysalis  state  in  their  cocoons  under  the 
rough  bark  and  other  such  places  from  September 
until  the  end  of  March  or  April. 

The  moth  has  a  wing  spread  of  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch;  the  fore  wings  are  brownish,  with 
dark  markings  at  the  tips  and  where  the  wings  over- 
lap each  other  over  the  body.  The  hind  wings  and 
legs  are  silvery. 

How  to  Fight  the  Peel  Worm. — Considering  the  time 
this  moth  has  been  with  us,  and  the  fact  that  there 
has  been  an  abundance  of  fruit  for  its  increase,  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  it  will  never  become  a  serious 
pest.  However,  every  precaution  should  be  taken 
to  check  it.  Probably  the  best  method  is  to  have  a 
man  or  boy  go  through  the  orchard  every  day  during 
the  time  the  oranges  are  coloring.  When  an  orange 
has  been  attacked,  it  drops  to  the  ground  and  gen- 
erally the  worm  remains  in  the  fruit.  With  a  single 
blow  with  a  hoe  a  hole  8  inches  deep  can  be  made,  the 
orange  pulled  into  it  and  covered  up.  As  this  moth 
makes  its  cocoon  and  chrysalis  above  ground  in  the 
dry  leaves,  it  will  be  impossible  for  it  to  escape  when 
buried  to  such  a  depth. 

Spiders  love  the  protection  afforded  by  the  ever- 
green foliage  of  orange  trees,  their  webs  capture  the 
moths,  so  they  should  not  be  disturbed.  Another 
important  aid  is  the  bats,  and,  like  the  spiders,  they 
delight  in  the  dense  shade  of  the  orange  tree  where 
they  suspend  themselves  among  the  leaves  during 
the  warm  day  and  at  night  they  sally  forth  to  cap- 
ture moths  and  other  night-flying  insects.  Paris 
green  and  arsenical  poisons  are  injurious  to  citrus 
trees,  so  should  not  be  used. 

A  Skin  Miner. — In  Central  America  a  "  miner  " 
attacks  oranges,  burrowing  through  the  oil-cells  of 
the  skin  when  the  fruit  is  green.  When  the  orange 
is  ripe  the  meandering  course  of  the  "  miner  "  is  no- 
ticeable by  the  drying  up  of  the  skin  over  the  part 
attacked.  Before  the  orange  matures,  this  worm 
leaves  the  fruit,  so  we  have  not  been  able  to  find  it. 
No  oranges  are  brought  from  that  district  in  a  com- 
mercial way,  but  are  sometimes  found  in  the  posses- 
sion of  passengers  and  are  promptly  destroyed. 
Such  a  pest  would  impair  the  appearance  and  mar- 
ket value  of  the  fruit,  but  from  the  time  and  manner 
of  its  attack  I  doubt  if  it  would  cause  the  orange  to 
decay. 

A  Japanese  Peel  Worm. — In  Japan  a  "  peel  worm  " 
is  found  that  is  similar  to  ours  in  its  work,  and  prob- 
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ably  identical.  It  must  be  a  rare  insect  there,  for 
it  is  very  seldom  we  find  an  orange  that  has  been  at- 
tacked. All  the  oranges  are  fumigated  with  extra 
strength  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  in  air-tight  rooms  be- 
fore they  are  permitted  to  be  placed  on  the  market. 
When  the  fruit  is  treated  during  the  day  it  is  shut 
up  for  not  less  than  three  hours  and  the  last  batch 
remains  in  the  fumigating  chambers  all  night.  Under 
such  treatment  the  danger  of  introducing  insects  is 
reduced  to  a  minimum. 


FRUIT  flARKETING. 


How  Can  We  Best  Dispose  of  Our  Dried 
Fruit? 


By  COL.  Philo  Hekskv  of  San  Jose  at  the  Southern  California 
Fruit  Growers'  Convention. 

The  dried  fruit  product  of  the  Pacific  coast  is 
assuming  large  proportions.  With  increased  acre- 
age coming  into  bearing  and  improved  cultivation, 
it  must  of  necessity  become  still  greater.  There  are 
yet  large  areas  of  excellent  fruit-producing  land, 
and  the  tendency  is  to  utilize  it  in  planting  trees, 
regardless  of  the  question  of  marketing  or  of  over- 
production. 

It  is  safe  to  assume  that  within  a  few  years  the 
largest  production  of  any  one  season  thus  far  will  be 
doubled.  In  the  year  1897  the  product  of  dried  fruits 
in  California  and  Oregon,  exclusive  of  apples  and 
raisins,  was  150,000,000  pounds,  of  which  100,000,000 
pounds  were  prunes,  25,000,000  apricots,  and  25,- 
000,000  pounds  peaches  and  other  fruits. 

The  Export  Avenue. — It  is  gratifying  to  state  that 
a  market  for  the  entire  amount  will  be  found  before 
the  consuming  season  closes  ;  125,000,000  pounds 
will  be  consumed  by  the  United  States  and  the  bal- 
ance in  foreign  markets.  The  export  trade  has 
exceeded  all  precedent,  and  has  relieved  the  home 
market  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  it  possible  to 
dispose  of  the  large  majority  readily. 

The  shortage  in  the  foreign  product  and  the  favor 
in  which  our  fruits  are  held  in  Europe  has  wrought 
greatly  to  our  advantage. 

This  advantage  we  cannot  always  have  in  assur- 
ance, as  a  good  crop  in  Europe  in  the  chief  product, 
prunes,  is  in  excess  of  the  European  demand. 

However,  our  apricots,  peaches  and  pears  will 
continuously  take  precedence  in  Europe,  and  we 
may  look  forward  with  assurance  to  a  good  export 
demand  for  these  goods. 

Home  Markets. — The  home  market  for  1897-8  has 
exceeded  all  former  years,  and  it  is  reasonable  to 
believe  that  with  increasing  population,  improved 
quality  and  extended  familiarity  with  their  use  our 
dried  fruits  will  be  consumed  in  largely  increased 
quantities. 

Enormous  as  the  use  of  125,000,000  pounds  by  our 
people  seems,  still  each  individual  has  to  consume 
but  one  ounce  in  two  weeks  to  cause  it  all  to  disap- 
pear, and  if  by  custom,  chance  or  desire  for  luxury 
the  demand  rise  to  one  ounce  per  day,  we  would 
have  to  import  1,625,000,000  pounds  or  increase  our 
production  1300  per  cent.  And  this  is  making  no 
provision  for  Hawaii  or  Cuba. 

Surely  our  people  cannot  yet  be  surfeited  or  made 
sick  by  being  overfed  on  California  dried  fruits. 
Still,  we  have  some  difficulty  in  profitably  disposing 
of  the  present  production,  and  look  forward  with 
some  tremor  for  a  profitable  disposition  of  our  pro- 
spective increased  production. 

Our  main  reliance  must  be  on  the  home  market,  or 
among  the  people  of  the  United  States.  The  chief 
question  is,  how  can  we  distribute  our  product  so  as 
to  reach  the  great  majority  of  our  people  ?  Upon 
this  question  I  have  nothing  new  to  offer,  but  I 
desire  to  state  with  all  possible  exphasis  that  which 
is  old,  and  that  which  I  am  positive  is  the  best  course 
for  us  to  pursue. 

TJie  Fruit  Trade. — We  have  in  the  United  States 
about  2000  establishments  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
sale  and  distribution  of  food  products  at  wholesale. 
There  are  many  others  that  combine  wholesale  and 
retail  trade.  These  establishments  employ  from 
12,000  to  20,000  bright,  active,  intelligent  and  ener- 
getic traveling  salesmen,  who  through  the  entire 
year  repeatedly  visit  each  city,  village  and  cross 
road  where  people  dwell  and  sales  can  be  made,  urg- 
ing the  use  and  consumption  of  their  goods  and 
wares. 

These  emissaries  of  the  wholesale  trade  reach  more 
people,  do  more  talking,  extend  and  enhance  more 
the  interests  of  trade  in  any  accepted  line  than  all 
other  means  combined.  They  are  backed  by  unlim- 
ited capital  and  are  ever  ready  to  take  up  any  line 
of  productive  industry  wherein  profit,  however 
small,  is  reasonably  sure.  This  vast,  intense,  rap- 
idly moving  army,  with  all  its  attendant  capital  of 
money  and  energy,  is  at  our  command,  ready  at  all 
times  as  a  whole  to  serve  and  befriend  us,  so  long  as 
we  stand  by  it.  It  constitutes  the  accepted  method 
and  approved  channel  of  trade.  It  is  inwrought  and 
embodied  in  the  agency  of  domestic  commerce,  and 
but  little  is  effectively  done  outside.  This  establish- 
ment and  the  emissary  constitute  the  sole  purchas- 
ing and  distributing  power  worthy  of  our  considera- 
tion or  patronage.    The  best  and  broadest  use  of 


this  established  means  of  trade  should  be  made.  It 
is  true  we  now  make  use  of  it,  but  not  to  the  best 
advantage.  For  five  successive  years  we  have  neg- 
atived its  efforts  and  absolutely  failed  in  securing 
its  good  will  or  earnest  co-operative  assistance.  In 
the  early  season  of  each  year  we  have  sold  the  trade 
f.  o.  b.  cash,  or  "cash  on  arrival  and  inspection," 
a  full  supply  for  the  opening  market  at  a  price  mutu- 
ally agreed  upon,  bearing  profit  to  the  producer  and 
satisfaction  to  the  purchaser.  Immediately  upon 
the  sale  and  shipment  of  this  temporary  supply,  the 
f.  o.  b.  price  has  been  broken,  large  quantities,  to 
every  important  market,  consigned  and  sold  for 
what  could  be  obtained  upon  a  supplied  market ;  or 
the  grower  has  sold  to  agents  of  Eastern  houses  that 
have  awaited  the  temporary  lull  in  trade  in  order  to 
prey  upon  the  ignorance,  credulity  or  financial  dis- 
tress of  the  grower,  and  buy  his  product  at  a  price 
enabling  him  to  sell  at  a  good  profit  for  the  same 
price  his  neighbor  merchant's  supply  cost. 

In  the  early  season  of  1897  2600  carloads  of  prunes 
were  sold  f.  o.  b.  cash,  or  "cash  on  arrival  and  in- 
spection," at  prices  mutually  satisfactory  to  seller 
and  buyer.  This  was  an  unprecedented  sale,  and 
should  have  been  so  satisfactory  as  to  have  per- 
mitted its  distribution  from  the  buyer's  or  wholesale 
grocer's  hands  without  paralyzing  his  efforts  by 
pressing  further  immediate  sales. 

This,  however,  was  not  permitted,  and  when  the 
sales  temporarily  stopped  hundreds  of  producers  in- 
creased their  anxiety  to  sell,  and,  persuaded  by  com- 
mission men,  agents  and  curbstone  brokers,  reduced 
prices  and  demoralized  the  market,  which  very 
effectively  stopped  sales  at  any  price  but  specula- 
tive ones,  and  defeated  themselves. 

As  a  consequence  the  usual  conditions  followed. 
Six  hundred  cars  were  consigned,  others  sold  locally 
for  what  they  could  get,  and  the  price  so  reduced  as 
to  incur  the  unnecessary  loss  of  $120,000  to  the 
grower,  on  what  was  left  in  his  hands,  and  at  least 
$150,000  to  the  early  purchaser — and  no  one,  not 
even  the  consumer,  benefited. 

This  is  simply  a  repetition  of  things  done  for  five 
consecutive  years  by  the  grower,  who  does  not  seem 
to  gather  wisdom  from  experience,  or  profit  from 
the  wisdom  of  those  who  advise  from  experience.  In 
fact,  he  will  generally  believe  anything  but  the  truth, 
help  anybody  but  his  friends,  and  injure  no  one  but 
himself. 

It  is  possible  that  I  am  using  plain  language  with 
some  freedom,  but  for  real  enthusiasm  in  its  sublim- 
est  flights  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe  the  East- 
ern merchant  in  describing  the  fruit  grower's 
methods,  rise  in  his  wrath  and  use  language  which, 
although  found  in  the  Bible,  is  so  transformed  and 
intense  as  to  lead  one  to  believe  its  heat  and  fervor 
had  been  engendered  where  sulphur  is  said  to  be 
both  convenient  and  in  abundant  supply. 

There  is  really  some  cause  for  much  of  this  criti- 
cism of  our  muddled  and  motley  methods.  We  seem 
to  have  but  little  faith  in  each  other,  and  none  abid- 
ing in  ourselves.  We  lack  both  unity  and  harmony, 
and  in  our  individual  efforts  at  self-aggrandizement 
or  self-preservation  we  fail  to  recognize  or  grant 
assistance  to  those  of  necessity  transacting  our  busi- 
ness and  distributing  our  product. 

Suggestions. — We  must  devise  some  means  of  gain- 
ing and  retaining  the  confidence  of  the  trade,  and 
help  ourselves  by  helping  others.  There  are  some 
things  we  must  do,  and  some  we  must  not,  if  we 
wish  as  a  whole  to  prosper  : 

First — We  must  bear  in  mind  that  our  product  is 
to  be  eaten  by  people  as  delicate  and  fastidious  as 
ourselves,  and  hence  be  made  attractive,  cleanly  and 
of  the  best  kind.  In  other  words,  "  make  sweet 
pork  out  of  sour  prunes,"  or  offer  nothing  for  sale 
the  quality  of  which  would  deter  us  from  buying 
for  use. 

Second — Cease  to  attempt  to  sell  to  a  supplied  or 
unwilling  market.  The  market  will  always  buy  what 
it  can  sell.  It  is  absolutely  ruinous  to  force  goods 
on  a  supplied  market.  More  goods  can  be  sold  at 
higher  prices  by  awaiting  the  market's  move,  and 
the  trade  is  surer  of  profit  and  exerts  greater 
energy. 

Third — There  must  be  (if  it  is  within  the  possibili- 
ties of  the  farmer's  nature)  greater  combination  and 
concentration  of  our  product,  that  the  producer  may 
be  protected  and  cared  for,  and  the  market  supplied 
as  its  needs  demand,  and  thus  avoid  overstocking, 
reducing  prices,  and  causing  a  feeling  of  apathy  on 
the  part  of  the  trade. 

Fourth — I  believe  we  should  do  more  good  of  our 
own  (and  I  mean  by  our  own  the  grower's)  business 
and  thereby  make  it  more  difficult  for  the  army  of 
adventurers,  having  neither  capital  nor  character, 
to  become  go-betweens  for  the  grower  and  merchant. 
This  will  save  competition,  insure  a  steady  mar- 
ket, a  higher  price  and  a  saving  in  the  transaction 
of  business.  The  savings  of  the  association  of  grow- 
ers of  which  I  am  a  member  have  been  for  this  sea- 
son, in  the  transaction  of  its  own  business,  $12,000. 

If  the  individual  fruit  grower  will  overcome  his 
egotism  and  accept  the  fact  that  his  "  little  patch  " 
is  no  better  than  other  little  patches,  produces  no 
better  quality,  and  cannot  control  or  "bull"  the 
market  of  the  entire  world  ;  will  try  to  do  something 
in  a  general  way  for  the  general  good ;  will  place 
more  confidence  in  men  and  things  he  does  know 


than  those  he  does  not,  and  will  follow  somewhere  in 
the  line  of  the  suggestions  here  made,  I  am  assured 
that  the  question,  "  How  can  we  best  find  a  market 
for  our  dried  fruits  ?  "  will  be  settled  for  maDy  years 
to  come. 

THE  IRRIGATOR. 

Pumping  for  Irrigation. 

By  S.  W.  LuiTWEii.KKOf  Los  Angeles  at  the  Fruit  (Irowers' 
Convention. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  in  southern  California 
at  least  all  the  water  obtainable  by  natural  flow  has 
been  appropriated.  There  remains  but  one  other 
source  whereby  a  sufficient  quantity  can  be  had  for 
irrigation  purposes,  and  that  is  by  meaus  of  wells, 
either  dug  or  bored.  In  what  way  shall  we  raise  a 
sufficient  quantity  to  meet  our  demand  ?  This  is  a 
subject  that  many  are  interested  in  just  at  this  time. 
When  the  owner  of  a  piece  of  land  is  fortunate 
enough  to  have  an  inexhaustible  supply  underlying 
his  laud,  within  easy  reach,  it  is  not  a  difficult  ques- 
tion by  any  means. 

Centrifugal  Pumps. — When  an  abundant  supply  can 
be  lifted  without  going  to  a  greater  depth  than  40 
feet,  the  centrifugal  pump  is  without  doubt  the  best 
pump  for  this  duty  on  account  of  its  cheapness  and 
simplicity.  It  requires  but  little  care— is  always 
ready  for  use.  While  the  best  centrifugal  pumps  do 
not  range  over  50  to  60  per  cent  efficiency,  varying 
according  to  the  work,  still  they  have  so  many  good 
features  that  they  cannot  be  overlooked  for  any 
work  within  their  range.  There  are  two  classes  of 
centrifugal  pumps.  The  horizontal,  adapted  to  work 
within  25  feet  suction,  is  placed  upon  the  surface 
ground  and  is  quickly  and  cheaply  connected  to  the 
driving  power  by  means  of  a  belt.  The  other — the 
vertical  centrifugal — can  be  placed  in  a  pit,  taking 
care  to  submerge  the  pump  runners  under  water  in 
order  that  the  pump  may  be  always  primed  and 
ready  to  start.  When  the  water  to  be  lifted  is  to 
be  had  by  a  bored  well  at  the  bottom  of  a  pit,  the 
suction  pipe  may  be  dropped  into  the  well  pipe  to  a 
depth  of  25  feet.  The  vertical  shaft  from  the  pump 
below,  extending  to  the  surface  of  the  ground,  or  a 
little  above,  carries  the  pulley  which  drives  the 
pump.  Centrifugal  pumps  may  be  made  to  deliver 
water  up  to  100  feet  economically  by  delivering  the 
water  from  one  pump  to  the  other,  either  vertically 
or  horizontally.  This  is  seldom  done,  as  the  condi- 
tions under  which  they  may  be  operated  rarely  pre- 
sent themselves.  Taken  under  all  conditions,  when 
they  can  be  used  for  the  raising  of  large  quantities 
of  water  cheaply,  and  considering  the  low  cost  and 
long  life,  the  centrifugal  pump  is  always  to  remain 
the  favorite.  By  this  I  mean,  of  course,  the  best 
makes  of  centrifugal  pumps. 

Somewhat  similar  in  operation  to  the  centrifugal 
is  the  rotary  pump  :  but  on  account  of  its  short  life 
and  friction  in  its  moving  parts  it  is  not  used  much. 

Deep  Well  Pumps. — The  other  class  of  wells,  which 
do  not  come  within  the  range  of  centrifugal  pumps, 
and  which  are  generally  located  along  the  foothills 
or  on  the  mesas,  are  known  as  deep  wells,  and  re- 
quire special  pumps.  Until  lately  this  class  of  wells 
were  operated  wholly  by  plunger  pumps,  worked  by 
cranks,  either  single  or  double  acting.  The  single- 
acting  pump  is  one  of  low  efficiency,  and  for  lifting 
large  quantities  of  water  is  wholly  unsatisfactory. 
There  are  several  styles  of  double-acting  pumps,  all 
constructed  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  a  constant 
stream;  some  do,  others  do  not.  The  best  of  this 
class  of  pumps  are  those  which  do  the  work  on  the 
lifting  stroke,  as  they  have  a  greater  range,  and  the 
pressure  employed  to  do  the  work  is  against  the 
foundations.  The  latest  candidate  for  public  favor 
in  the  line  of  either  deep  well  or  suction  and  force 
pumps  of  large  capacity  is  the  Triumph  cam  pump. 
This  pump  is  not  only  a  double-acting  pump  in  the 
fullest  sense,  but  it  delivers  a  steady  continuous  flow 
of  water,  the  speed  of  which  is  without  any  varia- 
tion. The  advantage  of  this  is  that  it  employs  the 
power  at  all  times  in  lifting.  Describing  the  mechan- 
ism of  this  pump:  There  are  two  heart-shaped  cams 
on  one  shaft  set  opposite  to  each  other  and  so  ar- 
ranged that  they,  in  rotating  with  the  shaft,  cause 
the  rods  which  are  on  either  side  of  the  cams  to 
move  up  and  down  in  a  vertical  line;  between  the 
rods,  which  are  flat,  is  located  a  roller,  which,  as  the 
cams  rotate,  carry  the  rods  up  and  down  without 
the  usual  friction,  as  in  cam  pumps.  The  buckets  in 
this  cam  pump  descend  more  rapidly  than  they 
raise.  By  this  you  observe  that  while  one  bucket  is 
coming  up,  and  as  it  is  about  to  finish  its  stroke,  the 
other  bucket  goes  down  quickly  and  commences  to 
take  the  water  before  the  one  lifting  has  finished. 
While  there  is  a  change  of  speed  in  the  rods  and 
buckets,  the  gears  do  not  speed,  as  is  done  in  some 
action  pumps.  The  cam  pumps  have  no  dead  cen- 
ters, no  cranks,  no  water  hammer,  need  no  air 
chambers,  have  the  highest  efficiency,  will  work  in 
all  wells;  as  simple  as  a  car  wheel  running  on  a  rail 
and  about  the  same  proposition,  only  the  rail  is  in 
motion  and  the  grade  changes  every  revolution. 

Compressed  Air. — Another  method  of  raising  water 
is  by  compressed  air.  Under  certain  favorable  con- 
ditions this  system  works  well,  but  in  many  cases 
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will  not  work  at  all.  When  a  group  of  wells  owned 
by  one  party  are  to  be  pumped,  and  wben  the  water 
is  not  too  far  below  the  surface,  it  is  the  best  system 
to  use,  as  it  would  be  expensive  to  pump  a  number 
of  wells  by  putting  separate  pumps  and  power  to 
each  well.  I  made  some  experiments  some  years  ago 
in  pumping  single  wells  by  compressed  air,  but  saw 
nothing  to  warrant  the  use  of  air  for  this  purpose. 
Upon  investigation,  I  found  the  best  methods  for 
performing  the  work  covered  by  patents  which  are 
still  in  force.  The  only  way  left  to  lift  water  by  com- 
pressed air,  and  not  patented,  is  to  blow  the  water 
out  of  the  well  pipe  by  the  volume  of  air.  This  plan 
is  not  very  efficient,  as  the  air  can  escape  through 
the  joints  in  the  pipe,  and,  as  we  use  short  lengths 
of  riveted  pipe  in  our  wells,  making  no  pretensions 
at  getting  close  joints,  this  plan  is  more  or  less 
wasteful.  Air  is  very  hard  to  control,  and  the  joints 
must  be  much  tighter  than  is  used  to  convey  water, 
as  a  very  small  leak  will  pass  a  large  quantity  of  air 
under  pressure.  While  the  air-lift  people  claim  no 
valves  are  used  in  the  well,  there  are  several  used  in 
the  air  pumps  and  of  a  more  delicate  nature  than  is 
used  in  water  pumps.  The  Pohle,  Titus  and  other 
patents  cover  the  right  to  use  a  separation  pipe  for 
the  delivery  of  the  water.  This  pipe  extends  down 
into  the  well,  as  does  also  the  air  pipe,  which  delivers 
the  air  into  the  water  pipe  at  the  bottom.  In  opera- 
tion, the  air  arranges  itself  into  air  pistons,  with 
water  pistons,  alternately  an  air  piston  and  a  water 
piston  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  discharge 
pipe.  This  patented  air  lift  system  has  a  much 
greater  efficiency  than  can  be  had  by  other  methods 
using  air,  and  is  considered  the  best  means  of  lifting 
water  from  a  group  of  wells  at  one  time;  but  I  would 
not  recommend  lifting  water  from  single  wells  where 
pumps  would  do  the  work,  first,  because  of  its  higher 
cost;  second,  because  air  compressors  are  very  deli- 
cate machines,  the  pistons  have  very  little  clearance 
in  the  cylinders,  and  often  the  use  of  too  much  lubri- 
cating oil  will  cause  them  to  hammer  or  pound; 
third,  they  should  be  used  only  in  a  well-built  room, 
free  from  dust,  as  dust  or  grit  soon  cuts  them  out, 
and  this  county  is  very  dusty  at  the  season  of  the 
year  when  we  need  water  for  irrigation;  fourth,  air 
compressors  must  necessarily  work  very  close  in  or- 
der to  pump  air,  which  is  the  thinnest  substance 
with  which  a  pump  has  to  deal,  and  leaky  air  pumps 
are  hard  to  conquer,  and  the  loss  in  efficiency  is 
much  greater  than  that  with  leaky  water  pumps. 
Mr.  Geo.  D.  Whitcomb  of  Glendora,  a  gentleman 
who  handles  air  pumps  largely  and  has  sold  them 
for  many  years,  in  conversation  a  few  days  ago  said: 
"Don't  you  ever  put  air  pumps  in  the  hands  of 
farmers  to  pump  water  with.  I  consider  the  water 
pumps  better  adapted  to  this  work." 

Gas  Engines. — Now,  a  word  in  regard  to  the 
cheapest  method  of  raising  water  and  I  will  close. 
During  the  past  eight  years  I  have  installed  several 
hundred  gas  engines.  The  larger  part  of  them  have 
been  used  for  pumping,  consequently  I  speak  from 
my  own  experience  and  of  others  as  well.  A  good 
gas  engine  working  on  distillate  will  produce  horse 
power  for  about  1  cent  per  horse  power  per  hour. 
They  are  automatic  in  their  operations  and  require 
little  attention.  I  have  known  engines  to  work  day 
and  night  for  a  week  without  stopping,  while  the 
attendants,  having  the  three  engines  in  charge  and 
located  a  block  apart,  did  not  visit  the  engines 
oftener  than  two  to  three  hours,  and  then  to  oil 
them.  Using  steam  requires  the  constant  attend- 
ance of  the  engineer  as  a  matter  of  safety,  the  cost 
of  fuel  is  double,  and  when  boilers  are  used  the  wear 
and  tear  is  considerable,  as  well  as  loss  in  time  of 
getting  up  steam.  The  water  used  in  boilers  here 
soon  forms  a  deposit  on  the  tubes  and  it  is  hard  to 
keep  up  steam.  To  keep  the  tubes  clean  and  free 
from  this  formation  is  no  small  expense.  Electric 
power  will  soon  be  an  important  factor  in  irrigation, 
but  I  doubt  if  its  use  will  become  general,  as  the 
cost  of  poles  and  wires  to  carry  the  current  will  not 
admit  of  going  much  distance  from  the  main  line. 
Where  farmers  cannot  afford  to  put  in  individual 
plants  for  pumping  they  should  combine  efforts, 
form  a  small  water  company,  with  themselves  as 
directors,  and  agree  upon  the  delivering  of  water 
and  expense  incurred  in  pumping,  etc.,  having  the 
same  business  organization  as  any  corporation.  I 
see  no  objection  to  this,  and  the  expense  would  be 
light  on  all.  This  plan  would  be  especially  applica- 
ble to  orchardists  with  small  holdings. 


CEREAL  CROPS. 


Siberian  Wheat  Not  a  Menace. 

California  wheat  growers  have  shared  in  the  com- 
mon apprehension  that  possibly  when  the  great  Rus- 
sian transcontinental  railway  is  completed  it  will 
open  great  wheat  supply  regions  and  affect  the  de- 
mand for  American  wheat  and  flour  both  in  Europe 
and  in  the  eastern  Asiatic  countries.  There  seems 
to  be  much  doubt  whether  any  such  influence  will  be 
exerted.  U.  S.  Consul  A.  Burlingame  Johnson  of 
Atnoy  reports  to  the  State  Department  quite  fully 
on  these  questions. 

American  Flour  in  China  and  Japan. — Within  the 
present  decade  the  exportation  of  flour  from  the 


United  States  to  China  and  Japan  has  assumed  pro- 
portions that  give  encouragement  to  the  industry, 
while  there  seem  to  be  great  possibilities  in  that 
line  in  the  near  future.  China  is  capable  of  almost 
unlimited  consumption  of  any  article  of  food,  the 
price  of  which  can  be  brought  within  the  reach  of 
her  many  millions.  The  construction  of  the  great 
Transsiberian  railway,  terminating  on  the  far  east- 
ern seaboard,  was  thought  by  many  of  our  exporters 
to  herald  the  advent  of  a  dangerous  rival.  The  Si- 
berian wheat  fields  have  for  many  generations  sup- 
plied Europe  with  a  large  percentage  of  its  bread- 
stuffs.  If  the  new  means  of  communication  with  the 
East  resulted  in  enlarging  the  output  and  changing 
the  course  of  the  movement,  cheaper  supplies  might 
cut  off  the  American  product.  A  careful  review  of 
the  territory  affected  that  will  disclose  the  possibili- 
ties in  that  line  and  serve  as  a  guide  in  the  search 
for  an  outlet  for  the  great  wheat-producing  sections 
of  the  United  States,  may  not  be  out  of  place  at  this 
time. 

Russian  Cereals. — Among  the  cereals  produced  in 
the  vast  empire  of  Russia,  the  first  place  belongs  to 
rye,  the  second  to  oats  and  the  third  to  wheat.  Of 
the  country  penetrated  by  the  great  railway  or 
tributary  thereto — i.  e.,  the  northern  and  northwest- 
ern provinces  of  Russia,  as  well  as  the  central  non- 
Christian  governments — less  than  2  per  cent  of  the 
productive  land  within  the  reach  of  the  railway  is 
devoted  to  the  growing  of  wheat.  In  the  extreme 
south  and  southeast  the  cultivation  of  wheat  assumes 
the  first  place;  here,  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  all 
the  lands  under  crops  are  sown  to  wheat.  A  glance 
at  the  map  will  show  that  the  outlet  for  the  wheat- 
producing  country  is  found  in  the  great  inland  seas, 
while  the  market  is  near  by.  To  be  more  specific, 
spring  wheat  predominates  in  the  extreme  south, 
while  in  the  east  none  else  is  sown.  The  chief  centers 
for  spring  wheat  are  in  the  south  and  southeastern 
provinces,  where  transportation  to  the  sea  is  easy, 
while  winter  wheat  is  grown  chiefly  in  provinces  in 
the  southwest,  of  which  Kiev  is  the  center. 

Movements  of  Russian  Grain. — The  Russian  grain 
movements  have  been  for  centuries  settling  into  the 
now  well-defined  grooves  that  control  them.  These 
movements,  also,  readily  divide  into  four  distinct 
groups:  (1)  The  White  sea,  (2)  the  Baltic  sea,  (3) 
overland  exports,  (4)  the  Black  and  Azof  seas.  St. 
Petersburg,  Reval  and  Riga  have  long  been  the  chief 
ports  in  the  north,  while  Odessa,  Sebastopol,  Rostoff 
and  Taganrog  are  the  points  whence  the  exports  of 
the  south  are  made.  The  annual  average  export  va- 
ries but  little  from  one  decade  to  another.  Twenty 
years  ago  the  Russian  wheat  export  figures  stood 
about  as  follows: 

Bushels. 

Baltic  sea   4,393,383 

Germany    2,648,066 

Austria   842,566 

Roumania   300,916 

Black  sea  16,670,783 

Azof  26,781,583 

The  principal  export  of  the  Azof  seaports  is  wheat. 

Russia  as  a  Wheat  Supply  Country. — A  statement 
of  the  movements  of  wheat  from  Russia  during  the 
two  years  1889  and  1890,  with  the  ports  and  coun- 
tries of  destination,  the  total  quantity  received  by 
those  countries  from  all  sources,  and  the  percentage 
from  Russia,  will  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  position 
which  Russian  wheat  occupies  in  the  economy  of  the 
world  and  enable  us  to  estimate  the  probable  effect 
of  opening  up  a  new  market  for  this  product. 


importation  of  wheat  by  the  continental  countries  and 
the  Percentage  from  Russia. 


Country. 

1889. 

1890. 

Total 
Con- 
sumed. 

Imported 
from 
Russia. 

Total 
Con- 
sumed. 

Imported 

from 
Russia. 

Great  Britain.. 
France  

Belgium  

Bushds. 
109,353,116 
43,037,100 
18,957,750 
24,795,533 
28,165,800 
32,017,533 

Bushels.  \Pr.ct. 
39,781,183  36.4 
13,902,350  33.1 
11.013,550  54.9 
9,569,120  34.6 
3,972,100  14.2 
23,230,766  72.6 

Bushels. 
112,843,915 
38,758,066 
24,675,166 
26,179,750 
32,920,283 
23,652,050 

Bushels.  \Pr.ct. 
36,170,166  32.1 
10,909,850  28.2 
13,601,433  55.9 
10,833,000  41  3 
3,490,633  10.7 
16  971,700!  71.8 

Little  to  Come  from  Siberia. — A  large  percentage 
of  the  Russian  wheat  fields  is  in  the  country  tribu- 
tary to  the  great  seaports,  thus  being  brought  in 
reach  of  cheap  transportation  to  an  unlimited  mar- 
ket. Italy  and  Germany  receive  over  50  per  cent  of 
their  wheat  from  these  great  sources  of  supply.  Of 
the  total  exports  but  a  very  small  percentage  comes 
from  the  territory  tributary  to  the  great  Trans- 
Siberian  railway.  Russia  does  not  possess  a  prop- 
erly organized  internal  grain  trade.  Hence,  she  is 
at  present  incapable  of  equalizing  the  surplus  and 
supplying  localities  suffering  from  a  deficit  in  bad 
seasons.  The  country  has  such  immense  distances 
and  insufficient  communication  that  no  equalization 
of  surplus  or  prices  seems  possible.  For  instance,  a 
surplus  of  grain  in  the  Yeniseisk  or  even  in  the 
Tomsk  government  cannot  supply  a  deficit  in  that  of 
Tobolsk,  although  comparatively  near  by.  The  dan- 
ger that  a  surplus  from  any  of  these  northern  prov- 
inces will  materially  affect  the  markets  of  the  world 
is  obviously  remote.  The  new  railway  will  have 
served  its  purpose  well  if,  within  a  generation, 
these  widely  separated  provinces  have  organized 


their  markets  so  as  to  supply  the  ever-pressing  local 
need.  The  wheat  grown  in  the  Altai,  the  steppe  re- 
gions and  the  southern  parts  of  the  Tobolsk  govern- 
ment now  goes  to  European  Russia,  or,  strictly 
speaking,  to  another  part  of  Siberia,  yet  fails  to  sup- 
ply the  demand.  The  railway  will  but  facilitate  these 
meager  shipments. 

New  Railway  Will  Not  Increase  Wheat  Supply. — As 
before  stated,  wheat  in  Russia  ranks  third  in  the 
production  of  cereals,  rye  taking  the  lead  and  oats 
the  second  place.  In  view  of  this,  I  am  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  extension  of  the  Transsiberian  railway 
will  not  be  followed  by  an  increase  in  the  exporta- 
tion of  Russian  wheat:  (1)  Because  the  wheat  fields 
in  Siberia  are  not  numerous  or  extensive,  and  where 
wheat  is  grown  in  the  largest  quantities  the  railway 
does  not  penetrate;  (2)  because  freight  by  rail  is  too 
expensive  to  permit  the  carrying  of  wheat  from  the 
interior  of  Siberia  to  the  frontier,  thus  enabling  new 
fields  to  develop  and  materially  affecting  the  world's 
market;  (3)  because  the  surplus  in  western  Siberia 
goes  only  to  the  rural  districts  to  supply  the  deficit 
of  that  country;  (4)  because  that  portion  of  the  coun- 
try suited  to  the  production  of  wheat  has  long  been 
under  cultivation  and  is  occupied  by  small  holdings. 
Hence,  it  is  not  likely  that  there  will  be  material 
change  in  the  crops  grown,  and  no  increase  in  the 
surplus  can  be  expected. 

China  Should  Take  More  WJieat. — With  a  more  fa- 
vorable exchange,  or  an  advance  in  the  price  of  sil- 
ver, China  would  afford  an  almost  unlimited  market 
for  American  wheat.  Even  though  it  now  takes 
$2.25  Mexican  to  equal  $1  gold,  there  is  a  steady  in- 
crease in  the  consumption  of  American  wheat  in  that 
empire.  This  difference  in  exchange  brings  flour  up 
to  $6  or  $8  per  100  pounds  to  the  consumer,  who 
finds  it  no  easier  to  secure  the  dollar  in  China  than 
when  there  was  only  a  slight  difference  of  exchange 
and  flour  was  selling  in  the  empire  for  $3.50  to  $4  per 
100  pounds.  If  the  Americans  lose  their  market  for 
wheat  in  the  Orient,  it  will  not  be  due  to  the  devel- 
opment of  Siberia  and  the  opening  of  the  railway  to 
the  heart  of  that  vast  country. 


THE  VETERINARIAN. 


Veterinary  Advice. 

To  the  Editor:— I  have  a  fine  Jersey  bull.  For  a  year  or 
more  he  has  had  large  lumps  on  the  side  of  his  head— I  think 
caused  from  bruises  by  fighting;  seem  to  have  proud  flesh 
and  will  not  heal;  bleed  a  good  deal.  Will  you  kindly  advise 
me  what  to  do  for  it*  Have  used  bluestone  and  lard  made 
into  a  salve.  L.  E.  Grove. 

Gertrude,  Cal.,  April  3,  1898. 

ANSWER  BY  DR.  CREELY. 

Give  internally  2  drachms,  daily,  iodide  of  potash. 
Wash  thoroughly  once  daily  with  warm  carbolic 
water  and  castile  soap  ;  dry  thoroughly;  then  apply 
over  the  raw  surface  the  following  drying  powder  : 
Oxide  of  zinc,  1  ounce  ;  Monsell's  salts  of  iron,  \ 
ounce  ;  pulv.  alum,  ■>-  ounce  ;  pulv.  borax,  1  ounce  ; 
mix. 

Let  me  hear  in  ten  days  whether  he  improves. 

Chronic   Indigestion    In   a  Horse. 

To  the  Editor  : — I  am  very  much  interested  in  the  answers 
of  Dr.  Creely  to  your  subscribers  through  the  columns  of  your 
valuable  paper.  I  would  like  to  ask  him  for  a  little  advice.  I 
have  a  horse  which  I  use  right  along,  and  he  has  scours  all  the 
time.  Diagnosis  of  the  case,  as  near  as  I  can  make  it,  is  as 
follows  :  I  use  him  on  a  light  coupe ;  I  generally  harness  about 
9  or  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  and  generally  get  home  about  7  o'clock 
p.  m.  I  hardly  ever  drive  more  than  twelve  miles  a  day,  gen- 
erally standing  waiting  most  of  the  day.  I  feed  hay  and  about 
three  quarts  of  ground  barley  morning  and  night.  Now  the 
horse  has  the  scours  every  day.  In  the  morning  the  manure  is 
generally  about  normal,  the  same  as  in  most  all  horses ;  but  it 
gradually  gets  softer,  till  about  noon  it  is  just  like  mush,  fol- 
lowed by  a  discharge  of  water.  He,  of  course,  keeps  poor.  He 
is  always  hide-bound,  and  his  coat  is  rough.  When  the 
manure  is  soft,  it  is  not  more  than  one-half  digested.  I 
thought  it  might  be  his  teeth,  and  I  had  them  attended  to 
about  six  months  ago,  but  he  keeps  just  the  same.  He  eats 
and  drinks  well  and  his  eyes  look  perfectly  bright.  I  have  a 
mare  about  sixteen  years  old  that  I  work  along  with  him 
every  day,  and  she  keeps  all  right.  Now,  if  you  will  advise 
me  what  to  do,  you  will  confer  a  great  favor  on  yours, 

Salinas,  Cal.,  April  10,  1898.  Edw.  R.  Mumo. 

This  horse  is  troubled  with  chronic  indigestion. 
The  first  and  most  important  thing  is  to  remove  the 
cause.  The  cause  may  be  due  to  sharp  or  project- 
ing molars,  but  if  you  have  had  the  teeth  looked 
after  by  a  qualified  veterinary  dentist,  that  removes 
the  first  cause.  It  may  be  due  to  gluttony,  as  rav- 
enous or  quick  eaters  are  apt  to  bolt  their  food,  and 
the  food  would  do  no  more  good  than  if  not  eaten. 
The  scours  is  due  to  intestinal  irritation,  and  this 
may  be  due  to  unmasticated  food  or  worms.  Feed 
no  hay  at  night.  A  bran  mash  only  is  to  be  given. 
Muzzle  him.  Then  the  following  morning,  on  an 
empty  stomach,  give  the  following  purgative  :  Raw 
linseed- oil,  1  pint;  Barb,  aloes,  6  drachms;  sweet 
spirits  niter,  1  ounce  ;  spirits  peppermint,  i  ounce  ; 
mix  and  give  all  at  one  dose.  The  succeeding  day 
begin  with  the  following  powders  and  continue  until 
used,  and  write  and  let  me  know  whether  any  im- 
provement has  resulted  :  Soda  bicarbonate,  4 
ounces  ;  bismuth  subnitrate,  2  ounces  ;  tannic  acid, 
2  drachms  ;  pepsine,  £  ounce  ;  mix  and  make  twelve 
powders  and  give  one  daily.  It  is  well  to  advise  the 
druggist  to  add  the  tannic  acid  to  each  powder  sep- 
arately. Feed  either  rolled  oats  or  barley,  and 
don't  give  too  much  water  in  the  morning. 

Dr.  Creely. 
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SHEEP  AND  WOOL. 


Better  Outlook  for  Sheep. 


The  outlook  for  the  sheep  industry  is 
quite  inviting  at  present,  and  the  shep- 
herd feels  encouraged.  The  depression 
was  long  aud  severe,  and  many  dis- 
posed of  their  flocks  and  turned  their 
attention  to  other  branches  of  agri- 
cultural pursuits.  Now  that  wool  has 
advanced  to  a  price  that  makes  it 
somewhat  remunerative,  many  are  re- 
turning to  their  "first  love,"  the 
sheep-fold,  causing  an  increased  de- 
mand and  correspondingly  higher 
prices.  Common  breeding  ewes  are 
now  readily  taken  at  $4  per  head,  says 
a  Michigan  writer  in  the  Rural  New 
Yorker,  and  there  seems  to  be  a  gen- 
eral desire  among  farmers  to  rush  into 
sheep  breeding.  When  we  consider 
that,  twenty  years  ago,  there  were 
35,804,200  sheep  in  this  country,  val- 
ued at  $80,892,683,  and  that  on  Jan.  1, 
1897,  36,816,643,  valued  at  $67,020,942' 
and  that  the  most  prosperous  time  in 
sheep  industry  during  the  past  thirty 
years  was  from  1881  to  1885,  when  the 
flocks  of  the  country  increased  from 
90,000,000  to  124,000,000,  we  are  not 
surprised  at  the  manifest  disposition 
of  farmers  to  buy  sheep.  It  is  note- 
worthy, however,  that  the  flocks  of 
this  country  reached  highest  value  in 
1892,  $52,398,019.  When  we  consider 
the  increase  in  population  during  the 
last  twenty  years,  and  corresponding 
increase  in  the  consumption  of  wool  and 
mutton,  together  with  the  return  of 
prosperity,  there  can  be  no  doubt  in 
the  mind  of  the  man  of  average  intelli- 
gence that  prices  must  go  higher  for 
wool  and  mutton  so  long  as  the  number 
of  sheep  remains  at  the  present  fig- 
ures. The  increase  will  be  slow,  from 
the  fact  that  large  numbers  will  be  used 
to  supply  the  markets  with  lambs,  at  a 
price  which  will,  doubtless,  prove 
tempting  to  the  average  breeder.  I  do 
not  predict  as  large"  a  return  from  wool 
as  the  farmer  once  enjoyed,  yet  I  can 
not  see  any  reason  why,  under  the 
present  conditions,  wool  should  not 
bring  30  cents  per  pound  for  some  years 
to  come,  which  will  make  its  produc- 
tion reasonably  remunerative. 


Fattening  Sheep  on  Alfalfa. 

The  following  is  a  portion  of  an  in- 
teresting paper  read  before  the  Farm- 
ers' Institute  at  Sterling,  Logan  coun- 
ty, Colorado,  by  W.  L.  Henderson,  a 
well  known  wool  and  mutton  grower: 
The  risk  in  fattening  sheep  is  very 
slight.  They  may  be  fattened  in  from 
90  to  120  days.  The  money  invested 
can  be  quickly  turned  over.  In  fact, 
it  is  possible  to  fatten  two  lots  of  sheep 
in  succession  in  the  same  yard  during 
one  winter  and  spring.. 

How  It  May  be  Done. — To  illustrate 
how  this  may  be  done,  I  will  have  to 
relate  some  of  my  personal  experience. 
Last  season  I  secured  300  wethers 
from  a  range  sheep  man  in  the  early 
winter  months;  they  were  ready  for 
market  in  March;  I  disposed  of  them 
and  bought  again  the  first  of  April.  In- 
stead of  putting  them  on  hay  and  corn, 
I  fenced  off  an  alfalfa  lot  of  about  five 
acres.  At  that  season  the  alfalfa  had 
just  started  growing.  I  fed  my  flock 
corn  three  times  a  day.  By  so  doing 
the  sheep  never  grew  hungry  and  never 
ate  the  green  alfalfa  to  excess,  and 
thus  avoided  any  trouble  from  bloat.  I 
found  they  thrived  much  faster  than 
they  did  on  dry  feed,  and  by  the  first 
of  June  I  sheared  them  and  sold  them 
for  as  good  a  price  as  I  did  those  in 
March,  and  had  my  wool  to  sell  at  wool 
instead  of  mutton  prices. 

How  to  Avoid  Bloating. — Here  are  a 
few  points  that  deserve  passing  notice: 
The  alfalfa-grazed  sheep  only  consumed 
about  two-thirds  as  much  corn  as  the 
dry-hay  fed  sheep,  and  two-thirds  as 
much  time  put  them  in  better  condition 
than  those  fed  on  hay.  I  saved  the  ex- 
pense of  handling  and  cutting  the  hay 
and  avoided  the  accumulation  of  litter, 
etc.,  that  it  would  have  required  labor 
to  remove.  I  was  told  before  I  turned 
the  sheep  on  the  green  alfalfa  that  I 
wouldn't  do  it  but  once,  on  account  of 
the  loss  by  bloat.  But  by  keeping  them 


in  the  field  night  and  day  and  giving 
them  all  the  corn  they  would  eat  I 
avoided  the  trouble  and  expect  this 
coming  spring  to  feed  a  bunch  in  the 
same  way. 

To  those  who  are  disposed  to  try  this 
way  of  feeding  I  will  sound  a  warning 
of  danger:  If  you  should  by  neglect  or 
other  cause  allow  your  sheep  to  get 
hungry  and  then  turn  them  out  to 
graze,  you  will  be  liable  to  lose  your 
profits  in  less  than  an  hour.  The  idea 
of  sheep  getting  used  to  grazing  on  al- 
falfa is  absurd.  If  they  gorge  them- 
selves they  will  bloat  and  die,  no  mat- 
ter how  long  they  may  have  been  graz- 
ing. Use  judgment  and  care  and  you 
will  succeed. 


The  Dog  Problem. 

The  only  reason  Georgia  does  not 
have  from  3,000,000  to  5,000,000  sheep, 
instead  of  500,000,  was  that  there  were 
too  many  dogs  in  the  State.  The  Wool 
Record  recently  suggested  that  the 
great  trouble  with  agriculture  in 
Georgia  was  that  farmers  raised  too 
much  6  cent  cotton  and  too  little  25- 
cent  wool.  But  another  trouble  of 
Georgia  is  that  she  grows  too  many 
mongrel  dogs  and  too  few  sheep  to  feed 
them.  The  question,  therefore,  for  her 
to  consider  is  whether  she  will  keep  on 
raising  dogs  that  are  a  tax  on  her  re- 
sources or  kill  off  the  canine  nuisances 
aud  cultivate  wool-bearing  animals 
which  afford  a  source  of  revenue.  It  is 
a  case  of  dogs  or  sheep.  The  two  spe- 
cies cannot  thrive  in  the  same  commu- 
nity. Experience  shows  that  there  are 
more  sheep  in  the  neighborhoods  where 
there  are  the  fewest  dogs.  If  a  man  is 
raising  curs,  he  should  stick  to  it,  and 
make  his  dogs  stick  to  him,  and  if  the 
owner  of  an  adjoining  farm  whose  sheep 
are  kept  within  their  owner's  land  finds 
his  neighbor's  dogs  among  his  sheep  he 
should  kill  the  invaders  as  promptly  as 
either  he  or  his  fellow  farmer  would 
lynch  the  incendiary  who  fires  their 
barns.  In  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and 
other  great  wool-growing  States  each 
county  assesses  itself  to  pay  the  farmer 
whose  sheep  are  killed  by  dogs.  In 
many  instances  this  system  of  self-tax- 
ation on  the  part  of  local  neighbor- 
hoods is  burdensome  at  times,  but  in 
the  long  run  it  results  in  a  system  of 
dog  killing  which  insures  reasonable 
safety  to  the  shepherd's  flocks.  In  such 
communities  any  dog  found  in  a  sheep 
pasture  is  treated  as  an  outlaw  and 
killed  on  sight  without  a  protest  from 
the  owner. 


The  Trade  School. 


One-fifth  of  the  able-bodied  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  is  said  to  be 
engaged  in  the  mechanic  arts.  Such 
of  these,  and  the  number  is  by  no  means 
small,  who  are  foreign  born,  had  the 
advantages  of  a  thorough-going  sys- 
tem of  apprenticeship  and  are  equipped 
both  by  education  and  experience  for 
their  special  phase  of  industry.  To 
such  men  their  aptitude  for  a  business 
is  a  matter  of  second  nature.  It  was 
not  obtained  by  memorizing  rules,  but 
by  normal  training.  It  took  time,  in 
many  instances  covering  six  or  seven 
years,  and  it  involved  discipline,  not 
always  of  an  agreeable,  but  always  of 
a  helpful  kind.  The  modern,  or  rather 
the  American  idea,  wants  as  little  as  it 
can  of  both,  and  the  apprenticeship 
system  is  nothing  less  than  a  tyranny 
or  a  prolonged  penance  to  the  youth 
who  thinks  his  parents  and  the  world 
have  made  a  mistake  in  not  thinking 
him  a  man  before  his  second  teeth  have 
made  their  appearance.  It  is  a  sad  con- 
fession, but  it's  true,  that  in  making 
men  of  boys  we  have  made  the  native 
mechanic  an  exception  and  not  a 
rule.  It  may  have  been  a  mistake  in 
many  instances  of  apprenticeship  that 
the  process  of  education  has  been  un- 
necessarily slow,  and  that  the  cupidity 
of  employers,  rather  than  their  good 
reasons,  has  managed  to  secure  a 
man's  aptitude  at  a  boy's  wages;  but  it 
is  still  a  fact  that  in  going  to  the  other 
extreme  we  have  incurred  as  many 
evils  in  the  new  system  as  were  eco- 
nomically vicious  in  the  old  plan.  One 
thing  is  sure:  that  we  cannot  subordi- 
nate the  rising  generation  to  the  con- 


ditions that  have  placed  American 
skilled  industries  so  largely  in  foreign 
hands.  The  escape  lies  in  the  trade 
school.  This  is  an  industrial  necessity. 
In  other  branches  of  education  outside 
of  the  industrial  we  are  flooding  the 
nation  with  youths,  who,  if  as  they 
think,  are  fitted  for  what  are  called 
the  professions,  are  yet  compelled  by 
the  surplus  of  supply  to  seek  some  form 
of  manual  labor  for  subsistence. 

Out  of  every  hundred  boys  that 
graduate  from  our  grammar  schools  1 
per  cent  enter  the  ministry,  1  per  cent 
become  lawyers,  1  per  cent  physicians, 
5  per  cent  business  men  and  92  per 
cent  get  a  livelihood  by  their  hands. 
The  minister  takes  his  course  at  the 
theological  school,  lawyers  at  the  law 
school  and  physicians  at  the  medical 
school;  5  per  cent  enter  business  houses 
to  learn  the  business,  which  means 
years  of  training,  but  the  92  per  cent 
— have  they  a  similar  training  ?  One 
need  not  be  a  prophet  to  predict  re- 
sults. Want  of  occupation  or  a  dislike 
to  that  into  which  some  are  forced  by 
bread-and-butter  necessities,  leads  men 
into  crime.  The  prison  statistics  of 
1890  show  that  there  were  52,894  white 
male  prisoners  in  the  United  States. 
More  than  one-half  of  these  had  no 
trade  whatever,  and  three-fourths  of 
those  who  became  criminals  through 
lack  of  occupation  were  Americans. 
It  may  not  be  that  the  lack  of  trade 
explains  the  lack  of  moral  stamina  or 
of  integrity,  but  it  is  certain  that  with 
men  who  work  there  is  less  temptation 
to  crime  than  with  those  who  do  not. 
If  the  92  per  cent  of  educated  youths 
who  are  turned  loose  on  the  world  with 
no  knowledge  of  a  trade  had  been 
taught  even  the  rudiments  of  some  in- 
dustrial calling,  they  would  certainly 
have  a  better  chance  of  paying  for 
their  boots  and  board  without  leaning 
on  their  parents  or  a  telegraph  pole 
for  support.  We  have  an  alarming 
population  of  this  spineless  and  practi- 
cally helpless  kind,  and  so  long  as  this 
special  article  is  the  product  of  a 
purely  mental  education,  the  nation 
must  foot  the  bill.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances we  cannot  long  be  blind  to 
the  necessity  of  the  trade  school.  It  is 
the  missing  link  between  the  school 
boy  and  the  self-sustaining  man.  The 
manual  school  is  but  a  proviso.  Iu  the 
government  consular  reports  it  is 
stated:  "The  manual  school  work  iu 
favor  with  many  experienced  teachers 
in  the  United  States,  which  aims  only  to 
impart  to  the  pupil  a  general  manual 
facility,  and  to  develop  adaptiveness, 
without  direct  reference  to  his  ulti- 
mate specific  vocation,  is  here  virtually 
unknown."  The  founders  of  the  engi- 
neers' school  at  Amsterdam  say:  "Our 
school  is  to  train  engineers  to  run  the 
engines  on  our  steamers,"  and  the 
charter  of  the  Rotterdam  Trade  School 
explicitly  states:  "The  purpose  of  this 
association  is  to  train  able  mechanics." 
It  is  on  these  practical  lines  of  service 
that  the  trade  school  meets  what  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  an  industrial 
and  national  necessity. 


The  demand  of  the  hour,  the  crying 
want  of  the  age  in  every  trade  in  every 
department  of  commerce,  in  every  oc- 
cupation, in  every  business,  whether 
great  or  small,  is  for  men  and  women 
who  know  how  to  do  things,  to  do  them 
accurately  ;  to  do  them  at  the  right 
time  ;  to  do  them  with  neatness  and 
dispatch.  There  are  plenty  of  people 
who  do  thiDgs  after  a  fashion,  who  are 
satisfied  with  loose-geared  and  slip- 
shod methods,  whose  highest  ambition 
is  to  get  through  the  work  of  the  day, 
the  week  or  the  month  and  draw  their 
pay;  who  take  no  pride  in  their  work, 
find  no  enjoyment  in  seeing  the  best 
possible  results  grow  out  of  their 
efforts.  If  the  "boss"  will  let  it  pass, 
it  suits  them  all  right,  good  or  bad. 
They  have  no  interest  in  the  outcome 
of  their  labor,  except  that  which  grows 
out  of  being  able  to  draw  their  pay, 
which  they  always  want  to  measure  by 
the  time  that  has  expired,  rather  than 
by  the  efficiency  of  the  work  they  have 
done,  or  the  profits  which  may  have 
accrued  to  their  employers.  The  only 
stimulus  to  activity  which  they  know 
is  a  sordid  one,  and  has  relations  to  the 
cash  it  brings. 


List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 

Reported  by  Dewey,  Strong  A  Co.,  Pioneer 
Patent  Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


FOR  WEEK  ENDING  APRIL  5,  1898. 

601,697.— Tree  Prop  Bracket— Amen t  &  Evans, 

Riverside,  Cal. 
601,786.— BaXX  Caster—  G.  L.  Boveroux,  Oakland, 
Cal. 

601,850.— Program  Clock— E.  F.  Burrill,  Oakland 
Cal 

601,887  — Cake  Beater— A.  W.  Custer,  New  What- 
com. Wash. 

601,795.— Draucht  Equalizer— G.  F.  Hillegas, 
Lane  countv,  Or. 

601.853.— Vehicle  Wheel  Hub-G.  A.  Krohu 
Goldgulch,  Cal. 

601.835.-BATH  Gown— H.  &  H.  E.  Law.  S.  F. 

601,972.— Windmill— R.  Leonhart,  Jr.,  Fresno,  Cal 

601,663.— Shore  Protector— T.  B  Lovdal,  Sacra- 
mento, Cal. 

602,023.— Dcstless  Road— F.  W.  Mattern,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

601,904.— Beet  Digger— L.  Pike,  Anaheim,  Cal. 
601,845.— Ash  Receiver— S.  M.  Smith,  S.  F. 
601,916.— Rotary  Engine— C.  Triplett,  Leland.Or. 
601,743  — Cultivator— J.  A.  Webber,  Vancouver, 
Wash. 

601,92O.-Pump-M.  L.  G.  Wheeler,  North  Yakima, 
Wash. 

601,694  — Restoring  Insulated  Wire— N.  Wil- 
son, Portland,  Or. 
601,848.— Bottle— W.  Wilson,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Note.— Plain  and  Certified  Copies  of  U.  S.  and 
Foreign  patents  obtained  by  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co., 
by  mail  or  telegraphic  order.  American  and  For- 
eign patents  secured,  and  general  patent  business 
transacted  with  perfect  security,  at  reasonable 
rates,  and  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 


Notices  of  Recent  Patents. 


Among  the  patents  recently  obtained 
through  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific 
Press  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency,  the 
following  are  worthy  of  special  mention : 

Vehicle  Wheel  Hrn.—  G.  A.  Krohn,  Gold 
Gulch,  Cal.  No.  601,853.  Dated  April  5,  1898. 
This  invention  relates  to  improvements  in 
hubs  for  vehicles.  The  object  of  the  invention 
is  to  provide  such  a  construction  of  wheel  hub 
as  will  enable  the  maker  to  put  the  wheel  to- 
gether and  lock  the  spokes  firmly  in  place 
without  the  use  of  separate  screws  or  bolts  to 
secure  the  parts  of  the  hub  together.  This  is 
effected  by  making  an  exterior  hub  or  sleeve 
with  an  interior  box  or  journal  to  receive  the 
spindle  upon  which  the  wheel  turns,  a  fixed 
circular  flange  projecting  outwardly  from  the 
bub  having  the  inner  face  in  a  plane  trans- 
verse to  the  axis  and  the  opposite  end  of  the 
hub  or  sleeve  cylindrical  and  partially  screwed 
thereon.  Radial  plates  are  fixed  upon  the 
fixed  flange  between  which  plates  the  tapered 
inner  ends  of  the  spokes  are  fitted,  a  second 
disk  is  made  to  move  upon  the  cylindrical  por- 
tion of  the  hub  and  it  has  an  annular  flange 
projecting  from  its  inner  plane  face  so  that 
the  flange  will  enter  corresponding  grooves 
or  channels  made  in  the  inner  ends  of  the 
spokes  and  when  this  plate  has  been  screwed 
up  tight  against  the  spokes  they  will  be  locked 
firmly  between  the  two  disks  and  also  held 
by  the  annular  flange.  A  nut  is  screwed  upon 
the  outer  end  of  the  sleeve  or  hub  so  as  to 
compress  the  disk  firmly  upon  the  spokes  and 
lock  the  whole  together. 

Safety  Ash  Receiver.— S.  M.  Smith,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.  No.  (101,845.  Dated  April  5, 
1898.  This  invention  relates  to  improvements 
in  that  class  of  containers  designed  for  ashes 
known  as  "ash  receivers,''  and  the  object  is  to 
so  construct  the  receiver  as  to  prevent  the 
floor  or  other  part  of  the  building  or  adjacent 
inflammable  objects  being  ignited  or  damaged 
by  heat  conducted  through  the  metal  of  the 
receiver  when  hot  ashes  or  live  coals  are 
placed  therein.  It  consists  essentially  in  the 
employment  of  an  asbestos  jacket  between 
the  exterior  and  the  interior  sides  and  between 
the  double  bottoms  of  the  receptacle.  The 
receiver  is  made  with  offsets  in  its  sides,  the 
bottom  being  arched  upwardly  and  having  its 
periphery  expanded  into  one  of  said  offsets  or 
grooves.  A  second  bottom  of  smaller  diameter 
has  its  edge  turned  upward  parallel  with  the 
sides  of  the  receiver  and  the  periphery  of  the 
upper  edge  is  expanded  Into  the  other  offset 
or  channel  after  the  filling  of  non-heat-con- 
ducting material  has  been  placed  in  the  space 
intermediate  between  the  two  bottoms  and 
the  sides  of  the  two  parts.  The  construction 
is  simple  and  easily  made  and  is  very  valuable 
for  its  purpose. 

Program-Clock.— E.  F.  Burrill,  Oakland 
Cal.  No.  601,850.  Dated  April  5,  1898.  This 
invention  relates  to  that  class  of  devices  in 
which  electric  gongs,  annunciators,  relays,  or 
other  electrical  or  mechanically  operated  de- 
vices for  signalling  and  other  purposes  are  set 
in  operation  at  prescribed  times  through  the 
agency  of  a  clock.  The  times  at  which  these 
devices  are  set  in  operation  refer  usually  to 
and  indicate  some  kind  of  a  program  from 
which  this  class  of  devices  has  received  the 
general  title  of  "  program-clocks."  It  consists 
essentially  of  the  dial  having  an  annular 
flange  or  circle,  a  node  consisting  of  a  sub- 
stantially U-shaped  plate  having  resilient 
side  arms  or  members  adapted  to  embrace 
said  flange  or  circle  and  to  be  adjusted  to 
different  points  thereon,  a  finger  projecting 
transversely  and  directly  from  the  lower 
extremity  of  one  of  the  legs  of  the  nodes  and 
being  of  a  substantially  right  angled  triangu- 
lar shape  in  cross  section.  An  electrically 
operated  clock  hand  having  an  under  bent 
lever  on  its  outer  end  adapted  to  extend  in 
the  direction  of  the  movement  of  the  hand  and 
to  travel  up  the  inclination  of  the  finger  and 
an  insulating  strip  on  the  under  side  of  the 
lever  covering  a  major  portion  and  exposing 
the  point  so  that  when  the  lever  travels  up 
the  slope  It  makes  contact  with  the  ridge  or 
edge  of  the  finger  and  thus  actuates  the 
desired  mechanism. 


April  23,  1898. 
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The  Dredging  Engineers'  Report. 


Id  Sacramento,  Cal.,  on  the  9th  inst., 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Public 
Works,  the  following  report  on  dredg- 
ers was  submitted  : 

Department  Public  Works,  Sacramento, 
Cal. — Gentlemen  :  Complying  with 
your  inquiry  of  Jan.  20th,  '98,  concern- 
ing dredging  machines,  asking  at  what 
points  on  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joa- 
quin rivers,  if  any,  a  hydraulic  dredger 
could  be  used  to  advantage  ;  what  make 
of  dredger  we  would  recommend  as  the 
best  ;  its  cost,  capacity  and  cost  to 
operate ;  what  disposition  we  would 
recommend  to  make  of  the  material 
taken  out  of  the  rivers,  and  whether 
or  not  the  work  that  could  be  done 
with  a  dredger  would  justify  the  ex- 
penditure for  purchase  of  such  a 
machine,  we  have  the  honor  to  submit 
the  following  report : 

By  a  hydraulic  dredger  we  mean  a 
machine  which  generally  by  suction, 
aided  by  other  mechanical  devices,  re- 
moves material  from  the  bed  of  a  river, 
and  by  the  aid  of  water  conveys 
through  pipes  such  material  ashore  or 
deposits  it  in  other  places  in  the  bed 
of  the  stream.  All  machines  of  this 
character  are  protected  by  various 
patents,  and  their  unauthorized  use 
might  lead  to  vexatious  litigation. 
Some  hydraulic  dredgers  use  buckets 
or  conveyors  for  hoisting  the  exca- 
vated material  into  a  pipe  or  hopper, 
and  then  by  the  application  of  pumps 
force  the  spoil  ashore. 

For  economical  purposes  hydraulic 
dredgers  use  centrifugal  pumps  either 
for  lifting  the  material  or  for  forcing 
it  ashore,  generally  for  both  purposes. 
Where  the  material  to  be  removed  has 
to  be  deposited  on  a  bank  or  levee  ex- 
ceeding about  15  feet  in  height  above 
the  surface  of  the  water,  the  expense 
of  handling  is  greatly  increased,  and 
for  this  reason  for  the  purposes  of 
levee  building  they  are  not  considered 
as  economical  machines. 

For  purposes  of  rapidly  cutting  a 
channel  through  or  over  a  bar,  pro- 
vided the  material  can  be  redeposited 
in  the  river  or  on  a  low  bank,  even 
though  the  place  of  deposit  be  several 
thousand  feet  distant,  a  hydraulic 
dredger  is  eminentl}'  the  economical 
one  to  use. 

On  material  such  as  is  found  in  the 
San  Joaquin  river,  where  cut  offs  have 
heretofore  been  made,  such  machines 
have  not  been  tried,  though  the  oppor- 
tunity has  been  given  and  machines 
were  available.  The  work  was  open 
to  competition,  but  the  hydraulic  ma- 
chines failed  to  get  the  award,  either 
because  their  owners  failed  to  bid  or 
because  the  owners  .of  other  types  of 
machines  underbid  them. 

For  ordinary  channel  making,  where 
the  excavated  material  can  be  placed 
on  the  bank  or  laid  up  in  the  form  of  a 
levee  at  a  convenient  distance  along- 
side the  cut,  the  clamshell  and  bucket 
dredgers  seem  to  have  an  advantage 
over  the  hydraulic  machines.  More- 
over, when  any  hydraulic  machine 
places  the  spoil  ashore  it  is  done  by 
the  aid  of  water,  and  the  volume  of 
water  required  to  convey  the  solid 
matter  ashore  varies  from  three  to 
ten  times  that  of  the  solid  matter. 

In  a  country  where  crops  are  under 
cultivation  this  type  of  apparatus  can- 
not well  be  used.  Bars  only  interfere 
with  navigation  at  and  during  low- 
water  periods;  it  is  at  such  times  that 
they  can  be  most  easily  and  economic- 
ally cut  through,  but  at  such  periods 
the  river  banks  themselves  are  far 
above  the  water  surface,  and  if,  as  has 
been  stated,  the  banks  are  15  feet  or 
more  in  height,  the  cost  of  pumping 
the  material  to  this  height  again  be- 
comes excessive  and  ceases  to  be  eco- 
nomical. 

For  purposes  of  bar  removal  in 
streams  like  the  San  Joaquin  and  Sac- 
ramento rivers  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
United  States  Government  would  per- 
mit the  material  excavated  from  any 
one  bar  to  be  redeposited  in  the  bed  of 
the  stream,  for  the  reason  that  much 
of  it  would,  through  the  action  of  cur- 
rents, fail  to  remain  where  deposited, 
and  would  find  lodgment  on  other 
shoals,  to  the  detriment  of  navigation. 


The  largest  hydraulic  dredgers  yet 
built  are  in  use  on  the  Mississippi 
river.  One,  known  as  the  Alpha,  was 
built  in  1894.  The  tests,  which  were 
published  throughout  the  country, 
were  phenomenal;  generally  such  tests 
rarely  exceeded  one  minute  in  duration. 
Such  results  have  not  been  maintained 
in  actual  working  operations.  The 
Mississippi  River  Commission,  how- 
ever, has  reported  the  work  done  by 
this  machine  during  eighty-four  days 
in  1895,  based  on  five  separate  tests. 
These  tests  showed  a  capacity  of  531 
cubic  yards  of  sand  per  hour  dis- 
charged through  1002,5  feet  of  floating 
pipe.  In  these  eighty-four  days  a 
record  of  the  performances  of  the  ma- 
chine was  kept,  from  which  the  follow- 
ing extract  is  taken: 

Per  cent  of 
total  time. 

Towing  from  bar  to  bar   4.6 

Repairing  plant  ,  5 

Repairing  machinery   2.4 

Placing  dredge  and  dropping  back   5.9 

Operating  (actually  dredging)   70.6 

Sundays  and  holidays  not  working   14.7 

Boats  passing   1.3 

Total..'  100.0 

The  cost  of  the  machines,  monthly 
cost  of  operation,  and  the  total  number 
of  cubic  yards  removed  are  not  stated; 
it  is  therefore  impracticable  to  deduce 
from  the  above  record  the  average  cost 
per  cubic  yard  of  the  sand  removed; 
but  the  Engineering  News  of  February 
17,  1898,  states  that  the  cost  varied 
from  nine-tenths  of  1  cent  to  15  cents 
per  cubic  yard.  The  average  deduced 
cost  is  1.55  cents  per  yard. 

Another  hydraulic  dredger,  called 
the  Beta,  has  since  been  built,  but  we 
have  no  authentic  reports  of  her  per- 
formances. During  the  past  year,  how- 
ever, two  additional  hydraulic  dredges 
have  been  built  for  use  on  the  Missis- 
sippi river.  They  are  supposed  to 
possess  all  the  latest  improvements, 
were  built  at  South  Milwaukee,  and 
cost  $102,400  each.  Each  machine  is 
believed  to  have  a  capacity  of  1,000 
cubic  yards  per  hour,  requires  a  crew 
of  from  forty  to  forty-five  men  when 
running  double  shifts,  and  the  monthly 
running  expenses  are  estimated  at  a 
little  over  $5,000  each.  Should  these 
machines  come  up  to  expectations,  it 
can  be  calculated  on  the  above  basis 
that  the  monthly  output  would  be  about 
500,000  cubic  yards,  and  the  cost 
would  be  about  1  cent  per  cubic  yard. 

There  are  two  good  hydraulic  dredg- 
ers in  California,  whose  performances 
are  well  known.  They  have  from  250 
to  275-horse  power  each;  either  can  be 
duplicated  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $60,- 
000.  They  have  been  working  at  Oak- 
land harbor  and  elsewhere.  Their 
working  expenses,  running  one  shift 
per  day,  are  about  $2,200  each  per 
month.  They  have  worked  in  depths 
of  twenty  feet  of  water,  have  pumped 
material  ashore  through  6,000  feet  of 
pipe  and  deposited  the  same  at  heights 
varying  from  three  to  fifteen  feet  above 
water  level.  Their  output  per  hour 
and  cost  of  delivery  in  material  of  dif- 
ferent character  has  been  as  follows: 

Soft,  plastic  mud — 300  cubic  yards 
per  hour;  cost,  6  cents  per  cubic  yard. 
Mixed  sandy  clay  and  mud — 100  cubic 
yards  per  hour;  cost,  10  cents  per 
cubic  yard.  Soft  hard  pan — 90  cubic 
yards  per  hour;  cost,  15  cents  per 
cubic  yard.  Hard  pan — 40  cubic  yards 
per  hour;  cost,  25  cents  per  cubic  yard. 

The  Government  dredge  which  has 
for  years  been  working  in  the  rivers  of 
this  State  is  a  combination  of  an  end- 
less chain  bucket  dredge,  with  a  hydrau- 
lic apparatus  for  carrying  material 
ashore.  Her  original  cost  was  $50, 000; 
the  average  cost  of  all  work  done  by 
this  machine  has  been  8.4  cents  per 
cubic  yard. 

It  is  known  that  the  most  modern 
types  of  clamshell  and  bucket  dredgers 
now  in  use  in  the  rivers  of  this  State 
generally  used  for  reclamation,  levee 
building  and  channel  rectification,  cost 
not  to  exceed  $24,000.  Their  average 
output  exceeds  100  cubic  yards  per 
hour;  their  monthly  running  expenses 
are  less  than  $1000,  from  which  we  de- 
duce that  the  average  cost  for  handling 
material  and  placing  it  ashore  does 
not  exceed  4  cents  per  cubic  yard.  In 
fact,  contracts  can  be  made  to  do  work 
of  this  character  at  from  5  to  6  cents 
per  cubic  yard. 

A  dredging  machine  owned  by  the 


State  would  hardly  be  in  use  during 
one-half  the  time  in  a  year;  the  cost  of 
maintenance  is  constant,  repairs  fre- 
quent and  expensive;  deterioration, 
whether  in  use  or  not.  is  rapid,  and 
the  work  which  may  be  required  in  the 
rivers  of  this  State  is  of  such  a  varied 
character  that  no  one  type  of  machine 
can  do  it  all  economically.  Machines 
suitable  in  character  can  nearly 
always  be  obtained  for  hire,  or  for  do- 
ing a  certain  piece  of  work  by  con- 
tract, at  a  reasonable  price  over 
actual  cost. 

We  do  not  know  of  any  place  on  the 
Sacramento  or  San  Joaquin  rivers 
where,  with  the  improvements  in  con- 
templation by  the  State,  it  is  advan- 
tageous to  either  purchase  or  build  a 
hydraulic  or  any  other  type  of  dredg- 
ing machine. 

For  reasons  above  stated,  and  looked 
at  simply  as  a  business  proposition, 
with  the  amount  of  money  appropri- 
ated by  the  State,  and  available  for 
the  purposes  mentioned  in  the  act,  we 
do  not  feel  warranted  in  recommend- 
ing the  purchase  and  maintenance  of 
any  dredging  plant. 

M.  A.  Nurse,  Chief  Engineer. 

W.  H.  Heuer,  Con.  Engineer. 


Don't  spend  so  much 
money  on  lamp-chimneys  — 
get  Macbeth' s — get  the  chim- 
ney made  for  your  lamp. 

The  Index  tells. 
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"ALPHA-DE  LAVAL" 
CREAM  SEPARATORS. 


De  Laval  Alpha 

"Baby"  Cream  Sepa- 
rators were  first  and 
have  ever  been  kept 
best  and  cheapest.  They  are 
guaranteed  superior  to  all 
imitations  and  infringe- 
ments.  Endorsed  by  all  au- 
thorities. More  than  125,000 
in  use.  Sales  ten  to  one  of  all 
others  combined.  All  styles 
and  sizes  — $">0.-  to  $225.- 
Save  $5.-  to  glO.-  per  cow 
per  year  over  any  setting 
system,  and  $3.-  to 
$5.-   per  cow  per 
year  over  any  imi- 
tating separator. 

New  and  improved 
machines  for  1898. 
Send  for  new  Cata- 
logue containing  a 
fund  of  up-to-date 
dairy  information. 


3) 


THE  HE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  GO. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts., 
CHICAGO. 


74  CORTLANOT  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 


I.  L.  Burton  Machine  Works. 


Pumps. 


PATENT  CENTRIFUGAL,) 

TAIiERROTAKY  V 

COLUMBUS  STEAM  j  1 

Highest  Efficiency,  Simplicity  and  Durability. 

Petterson  Current  Motor  for  streams  not  lees 
than  3-mile  current.  Horse  Powers,  Portable 
Wood  Saws.  Some  second-hand  Pumps  and  Gas 
EngtheB,  Steam  Engines  and  Boilers  for  eale  cheap. 
115  and  117  First  Street,  S*n  Francisco,  Cal. 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
q33  market  street, 
San  Fkancisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Tear.  :  A.  VAN  DER  NAJXLEI7,  Fres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  $25;  Bullion  and  Chlorination 
Assay,  825;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying.  »50.  Established  1864  Send  for  Circular. 


The  Improved  U.S.  Separator 

leads  in  the  greatest  dairy  State  of  the  West, 

WISCONSIN 

R.  M.  Bussard's  Creamery,  Poynettc,  Wis.,  scoring  98^ 
points  and  taking 

SWEEPSTAKES 

at  the  State  Convention  at  Manitowoc, 
Feb.  9-1 1,  1898. 

Remember  the  United  States  leads 
in  the  greatest  dairy  State 
of  the  East, 

VERMONT 

E.  E.  Symes'  Creamery,  Ryegate, 

GOLD  MEDAL  SferJ^ 

at  the  State  Convention  at  St.  Albans,  Jan.  4-7,  1898. 
Notwithstanding  the  Improved  United  States  is  the  last 
separator  on  the  market,  it  is  taking  the  lead  in  all  sections 
where  used. 

Send  for  pamphlets  containing  hundreds  of  testimonials. 
VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  B:llows  Falls,  Vermont 


Don't  Be  Care-less. 

Don't  guess  what  your  cows  are  doing,  but  KNOW. 
Don't  think  your  cows  are  all  right  when  you  can  KNOW. 
Don't  use  an  inaccurate  Babcock  Test. 

Don't  let  your  creamery  man  skin  you;  keep  a  check  on  him. 
Send  to  us  for  a  first-class  ten-dollar 

INo-Tin  Babcock  Test 

and  let  your  creamery  man  know  that  you  have  it.    Let  six 
of  you  club  together  and  get  six  machines  for  fifty  dollars. 
They  are  well  made — regular  life  lasters. 

Elgin  Mfg.  Co.,  Elgin,  111. 


GOPHERS  SQUIRRELS 


Safely,  successfully  and  economically; 
DESTROYED  with 


PASTEUR  VIRUS  (Improved). 

F»/\STEUR  VACCINE  CO.,  54  Fifth  f\\i&.t  Chicago. 
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Baby's  Prayer. 

In  looking  backward  now  they  come  to  me— 
The  scene,  the  shadows,  and  the  summer 
air; 

His  little  head  low  bowed  upon  my  knee, 
As  sweetly  offered  he  his  baby  prayer; 

"  B'ess  papa,  an'  my  ma,  an'  allow  o  need, 
An'  make  of  me  a  dood  boy,  I  am  p'ayin'. 

An'  if  at  firs',  dear  Dod,  'ou  don' t  sutseed, 
Den  twy,  twy  adain!" 

I  smiled— but  on  the  smile  there  also  went 

To  God  another  simple  prayer  from  me, 
Repeated  now,  with  teardrops  sadly  blent, 

For  the  dear  boy  wherever  he  may  be : 
"  If  he  should  stumble  in  the  untried  way, 

Still  plead  with  thy  dear  spirit  from  aloft: 
Be  patient  should  his  feet  be  led  astray, 

Not  once,  not  once,  but  oft!" 

—Will  T.  Hale. 


Farmer   Martin's  Birthday  Sur- 
prise. 

"Good  mornin',  Mis'  Mowers,  I've 
brought  you  over  a  couple  o'  Hubbards. 
Squashes  are  going  fast  this  winter 
and  I  thought  I'd  bring  you  these  'fore 
they  got  tecbed." 

"Thank  you  Mr.  Martin.  It's  real 
neighborly  o'  you.  Won't  you  step  in  ? 
I'd  like  to  show  you  my  cally  plants. 
They've  more  buds  'n  common  for 
Easter." 

"  No,  Mis'  Mowers,  I  haint  no  int'rest 
in  Easter." 

"Why  Mr.  Martin,  you  haint  lost 
faith  in  relig'n,  I  hope  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no,  my  relig'n's  all  right.  What 
I  meant  was,  I  haint  got  no  more  hope 
here,  Easter,  or  any  other  time.  All 
days  are  alike  to  me,  an'  hard  'nough, 
too,  they  are." 

"  Poor  man,"  thought  Mrs.  Mowers, 
as  she  sat  down  to  her  sewing  in  her 
tidy  room.  "  I  s'pose  he  does  have  a 
pretty  tough  time  with  them  three 
children  lazin'  round.  He  looks  ten 
years  older'n  I  do,  an'  he's  that  much 
younger,  I'm  sure.  Sometimes  it  seems 
's  if  thet's  all  a  man  gets  when  he  slaves 
for  his  own." 

She  sewed  a  while  with  only  the 
crackling  of  the  wood  in  her  well- 
polished  stove  to  break  the  silence  of 
the  cheerful  place.  A  rag  carpet 
covered  the  floor,  there  were  two  com- 
fortable cane-seated  rockers,  the  win- 
dows were  embowered  by  bright- 
blossomed  geraniums,  delicate  oxalis, 
and  the  glossy  green  leaves  of  her 
flourishing  Easter  lilies. 

"  I'd  ruther  be  a  childless  old  widder 
such  as  I  be,"  mused  Mrs.  Mowers, 
than  havin'  a  set  o'  children  like  them 
Martins.  Yet  I  remember  when  Mis' 
Martin  died,  how  we  tried  to  comfort 
him  by  sayin'  what  a  blessin'  they'd  be 
when  growed  up.  With  the  tears  in 
his  eyes  he  said  he  knew  it,  'n  he's  jes' 
been  father  'n  mother  to  'em  ever  since. 
He's  actilly  cooked  for  'em  'n  washed 
for  'em,  'n  what  have  they  turned  out  ? 
The  laziest  of  the  lazy.  Thet  Kate  must 
be  nigh  seventeen  now,  'n  she  works 
about  as  much  as  a  young  suckin'  calf. 
Spends  her  time  reading  story  papers 's 
near's  I  can  make  out.  'N  that  great 
lubberly  Jerry  probably  don't  arn  his 
salt.  Betty's  in  school,  but  comin'  up 
like  the  others.    It's  a  dretful  shame." 

Thinking  over  her  neighbor's  griev- 
ance, Mrs.  Mowers  sewed  faster  than 
ever.  The  forenoon  passed,  and  the 
clock  struck  twelve. 

"  Laws  a  me,  thinkin'  o'  them  young 
ones,  if  I  ain't  a-forgettin'  to  bile  a 
piece  o'  that  squash." 

She  hastened  to  prepare  it,  and  just 
as  she  dropped  the  mottled  green  cres- 
cent into  the  pot  where  her  corned  beef 
was  simmering,  a  bright  ray  of  intelli- 
gence flashed  across  her  wrinkled  face. 

"I  believe  I  ken  dew  it.  There 
ought  not  to  be  a  lazy  bone  in  'em  with 
their  mother  afore  'em  'n  sech  a  father. 
It  may  be  they  jest  need  wakin'  up  an' 
I'm  agoin'  to  try  to  wake  'em." 

About  four  o'clack  that  afternoon 
some  one  rapped  at  Mr.  Martin's  door. 
Kate  dropped  her  story  paper  on  the 
pile  beside  her,  and  hastened  to  open  it. 
Her  face  was  pretty  and  bright,  but 
her  untidy  hair,  the  rents  in  her  gown, 
and  her  trodden-down  slippers,  did  not 
speak  much  in  her  favor. 

"  Why,  Mrs.  Mowers  !  Come  right 
in  !" 

"Thank  'ee.  Good  arternoon,  Jerry. 
Poppin'  corn,  ain't  ye  ?  " 


"  Have  some  ?  "  the  tall  boy  asked,  as 
he  awkwardly  held  towards  her  the 
two  quart  tin  dish  which  was  heaped 
with  the  foam-white  and  fragrant  corn. 

"  No,  thank  'ee.  It  don't  set  well  on 
me  as  it  used  to  when  I  was  younger. 
Betty  haint  got  home  from  school,  has 
she  ?  Wal,  I  come  to  ask  if  you  three 
children  couldn't  call  over  to-morrow 
and  stay  to  dinner  with  me  ?  I  get  sort 
o'  Ion  some  alone  there,  'n  thought  may 
be  you'd  come,  seein's  your  father's  off 
all  day  at  his  choppin'." 

"  Why,  yes,  we'd  like,"  said  Kate, 
"  it  is  rather  lonely  here,  too,  with  not 
much  to  do  but  sit  and  read." 

Mrs.  Mowers  glanced  at  the  undarned 
socks  lying  in  a  corner,  the  dust  on 
doors  and  mantel,  the  sooty  window 
panes  and  Kate's  torn  gown,  and 
thought;  but  she  said  nothing. 

She  went  away,  and  Jerry,  as  soon 
as  the  door  had  closed,  remarked: 

"Good.  Now  I'll  have  an  excuse  for 
not  sawing  that  pile  of  wood  father 
spoke  of  my  doing." 

When  Betty  came  in  and  learned  of 
the  invitation  she,  too,  looked  pleased. 

"I  needn't  go  to  school  in  the  after- 
noon, and  I'm  glad,  there's  such  a  hard 
geography  lesson." 

The  three  young  folks  presented 
themselves  at  Mrs.  Mowers'  quite  early 
in  the  afternoon.  They  wore  their  best 
clothes  and  looked  very  well.  The  old 
lady  welcomed  them  cordially. 

"I've  got  my  dinner  well  under  way 
so's  to  sit  right  down  and  visit  with 
you.    Wait  till  I  fetch  my  knittin'." 

"You  didn't  fetch  no  sewin',  did 
you?"  she  said  to  Kate;  "thet's  too 
bad,  it's  so  much  more  sociable." 

Kate,  in  the  other  rocker,  was  already 
beaming  with  contentment,  both  hands 
idle  in  her  lap. 

"  I'll  bring  you  a  bit  of  the  prettiest 
sort  of  work.  A  white  apern  with  the 
cutest  agein'  to  go  on  it.  Mis'  Rice, 
the  milliner,  is  givin'  'em  out  at  twenty 
cents  apiece,  and  I  thought  I'd  take  a 
few." 

Kate's  pout  changed  to  a  smile  when 
the  dainty  work  was  seen,  together 
with  a  thimble  which  just  fitted  her, 
thread  and  needles,  all  neatly  disposed 
in  a  case.  She  thought  if  she  had  work 
like  that  to  do  at  home  she  would  not 
mind  doing  it.  It  was  odd  that  Mrs. 
Mowers  should  have  a  thimble  to  fit  her 
small  finger. 

"  Here's  something  for  you,  Betty." 

It  was  a  partially  crocheted  crimson 
silk  mitten. 

"Mis'  Rice  wanted  a  few  pairs  o' 
them  made  and  I  promised  to  do  a 
couple,  money  arnt  that  way  comes  in 
handy." 

"  Jerry'll  feel  dretful  foolish  settin' 
still  while  we're  busy  as  bees.  Don't 
you  want  to  shell  my  bushel  of  corn  ?  " 
I'll  put  an  old  sheet  right  there  in  the 
cornor,  an'  'twon't  make  a  speck  o' 
litter.  There,  now  we're  all  fixed  com- 
fortable, V  ain't  it  nice  ?  I  like  to 
hear  the  corn  rattlin',  it  seems  sort  of 
musical. " 

Jerry  did  not  think  it  musical,  and 
inwardly  rebelled  on  being  made  service 
of  in  that  way.  But  he  thought  of  the 
nice  dinner  that  was  coming  and 
schooled  himself  to  submit. 

Kate  was  surprised  at  the  amount  of 
work  she  had  done  on  the  apron  when 
Mrs.  Mowers  announced  dinner.  Betty 
had  finished  the  mitten  and  begun  on 
another.  Mrs.  Mowers  had  entertained 
them  with  stories  of  her  girlhood,  and 
the  time  had  slipped  away  unnoticed. 

"  Kate,  I  wish  we  could  have  a  boiled 
dinner  like  this  some  time,  and  such  a 
baked  Indian  pudding,"  said  Jerry,  as 
he  passed  his  plate  a  second  time  for 
the  latter. 

"  Why,  don't  you  have  'em  ?  "  said 
Mrs.  Mowers.  "  l's  afraid  you  might 
have  'em  often,  and  not  relish  my 
dinner." 

"  Father  sometimes  cooks  a  piece  of 
corned  beef  and  cabbage  on  Sunday," 
said  Jerry,  "  but  I  guess  Kate  don't 
know  how  to  make  a  pudding." 

Kate  blushed,  and  Mrs.  Mowers 
hastened  to  say  that  she  would  give 
her  receipes  for  all  sorts  of  puddings  if 
she  wanted  them.  But  perhaps  she 
preferred  to  make  pies  ? 

"  We  never  have  any  pie,"  said 
Betty,  and  Kate  blushed  again. 

As  they  were  leaving  the  table  an  old 


dog  limped  out  from  behind  the  stove 
and  whined  for  his  dinner. 

"Where  did  he  come  from  ?  What's 
the  matter  with  him  ?  "  asked  Jerry. 

"  He  limped  up  to  the  doorstep  one 
day  last  week,  and  he  put  up  his  paw 
jest  like  anybody,  showing  me  't  was 
hurt.  I  bound  it  up  but  I've  been  most 
unfortunate  about  it.  Poor  fellar  !  I 
thought  he'd  run  oft'  soon's  ever  the 
door  was  opened,  but  he  'pears  to 
want  to  lay  round." 

She  stooped  and  patted  him. 

"Jest  see  how  beseechin'  he  looks  at 
me  'n'  how  he  moves  round  me.  For 
all  the  world  it  makes  me  think  o'  some 
human  bein's.  The  more  you  hurt  'em, 
the  more  they  seem  to  thank  you.'' 

"  Rather  foolish  folks !  "  laughed 
Jerry. 

"  Wal,  I'd'n  know.  There's  one  man 
I  think  on  in  particular.  He  got  an 
awful  hurt  some  years  ago.  'Twas  his 
heart.  Seems  if  he'd  never  get  over  it. 
Couldn't  be  bound  up  like  thet  dog's 
paw;  n'  in'ard  hurts,  anyhow,  is  the 
hardest  to  recover  from.  But  there  was 
three  of  his  own  folks  that  depended  on 
him  'n'  so  he  tried  to  spruce  up  'n'  make 
life  easy  for  'em's  he  could.  The  way 
that  man  slaved  !  But  the  more  he 
done  the  more  ongreatful  them  three 
seemed  to  grow.  Jest  like  my  hittin' 
the  poor  dog's  paw  'n'  keeping  the  sore 
from  healin',  so  the  hurts  that  man  gits 
from  the  neglect  of  them  he's  loved  'n' 
slaved  for,  seems  to  make  his  heart 
ache  wuss  'n'  wusser,  V  I  shouldn't 
wonder  if  some  day  he  suddintly  died 
on  't.  Ef  them  three  could  only  be 
brought  to  see  t,  'n'  do  a  little  for  him 
before  it's  too  late  't  would  be  some- 
thing like. 

"  But,  law'  this  is  kinder  mournful 
talk  for  you  young  folks.  Let's  go 
back  to  work  'n'  I'll  tell  you  some  more 
stories." 

Mrs.  Mowers  recalled  the  funniest 
incidents  she  could,  and  soon  had  them 
all  laughing  gayly.  She  noticed  that 
Kate  sewed  even  more  diligently,  and 
Betty  hardly  took  her  eyes  from  her 
work,  while  Jerry  offered  to  wind  yarn, 
replenish  the  fire,  and  do  various  other 
things. 

"  Wal,  now  if  you  haint  finished  that 
apron  every  stitch  !  "  she  said  to  Kate. 
"I'm  awful  glad,  for  l's  'fraid  I 
shouldn't  get'em  done  when  I  promised 
'em  to  Mis'  Rice.  Course  I  shall  pay 
you  for  it,  V  you  for  your  mittens, 
Betty  V  you,  Jerry,  the  ten  cents  I 
allers  give  old  Silas  White  for  shelling 
a  bushel  of  corn.  Children  like  to  arn 
a  little  spare  change  as  I  remember  o' 
myself,  though  it's  many  years  ago. 
Now  I  hope  you'll  all  spend  another  day 
with  the  old  woman,  'n'  lighten  her  up 
's  you  have  done  to-day." 

Kate  and  Jerry  were  silent  on  their 
way  home,  though  Betty  talked  freely 
of  the  good  time  they  had  had  and  the 
generosity  of  Mrs.  Mowers. 

As  they  were  about  going  in,  Jerry 


There  ere  thousands  of  people  suffering 
from  blood  poisoning  who  have  almost 
beggared  themselves  in  buying  medicines 
from  which  they  have  obtained  no  help. 
There  are  thousands  of  others  who  first  or 
last  have  tried  Dr.  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla  and 
found  perfect  healing.  One  of  these 
others,  Mrs.  A.  F.  Taylor,  of  Euglevale, 
N.  Dak.  relates  the  following  experience : 

"About  two  years  ago,  I  nursed  a  lady 
who  was  suffering  (and  finally  died)  from 
blood  poisoning.  I  must  have  contracted 
the  disease  from  her;  for  shortly  after  her 
death,  I  had  four  large  sores  or  ulcers, 
break  out  on  my  person.  I  doctored  for  a 
long  time,  both  by  external  application 
and  with  various  blood  medicines;  but,  in 
spite  of  all  that  I  could  do,  the  sores  would 
not  heal.  They  were  obstinate,  very  pain- 
ful, annoying,  and  only  getting  worse  all 
the  time.  At  last,  I  purchased  six  bottles 
of  Dr. Ayer's  Sarsaparilla,  thinking  I  would 
give  it  a  thorough  trial.  Before  the  first 
bottle  was  taken,  I  noticed  a  decided  im- 
provement in  my  general  health;  my  ap- 
petite was  quickened,  and  I  felt  better 
and  stronger  than  I  had  for  some  time. 
While  using  the  second  bottle,  I  noticed 
that  the  sores  had  begun  to  look  healthier 


said,  "Kate,  do  you  suppose  she  did 
mean  father  when  she  spoke  of  that 
man  ?  " 

Kate  bowed  her  head  in  assent. 

"I  think  she  was  real  mean,  then." 

"  I  don't.    I  think  we  deserve  it." 

Mr.  Martin  found  a  better  supper 
than  usual  when  he  came  home  that 
evening.  He  seemed  very  tired,  and, 
after  it,  he  drew  his  straight  chair  up 
near  the  wall,  tipped  it  back,  and 
balanced  thus,  fell  asleep.  Kate 
watched  him,  for  the  first  time  not 
caring  for  her  story  papers. 

"  I  wish  father  had  a  good,  comfort- 
able rocking  chair  to  doze  in,"  she 
thought. 

She  looked  about  the  room. 

"  I  wish  it  looked  here  as  it  does  at 
Mrs.  Mowers,"  and  she  drew  a  deep 
sigh. 

Jerry  and  Betty  were  playing  check- 
ers. 

"  What  ails  you  to-night?  You  don't 
play  worth  a  cent!  "  complained  Betty. 

Jerry  pushed  the  board  away. 

"  I'm  sick  of  it,"  he  said,  and  he  went 
over  and  sat  by  Kate. 

' '  We  ought  to  do  something, ' '  he  said, 
speaking  her  own  thought. 

Mr.  Martin  woke  up.  He  put  his 
chair  into  a  level  position,  stretched 
himself,  and  then  said  he  must  go  out 
and  fodder  the  cattle  and  then  he  should 
go  to  bed. 

"I'll  feed  them,"  said  Jerry,  and 
sprang  out. 

"Why,  whatever — "  began  Mr.  Mar- 
tin, but  he  did  not  finish  the  sentence. 
He  took  off  his  boots,  Kate  noticed 
that  he  had  wound  strips  of  cloth 
around  his  feet  to  cover  the  holes  in 
his  stockings.    She  felt  hot. 

That  evening  Kate  and  Jerry  made  a 
plan.  The  next  morning  she  said  to 
her  father. 

"  Why  don't  you  go  up  to  Vermont 
and  visit  uncle  Harrison,  father?  He's 
been  wanting  you  for  ever  so  long." 

"I  couldn't  spare  the  time.  And 
what  would  you  children  do?  " 

"We'd  get  along  all  right,"  said 
Jerry. 

Mr.  Martin  shook  his  head.  He  went 
to  his  work. 

Kate  put  the  house  in  better  order 
that  day,  and  when  she  had  prepared 
for  a  nicer  supper  than  usual  for  her 
father,  she  went  to  call  on  Mrs.  Mowers. 

"  Do  you  think  Betty  and  I  could  get 
work  of  Mrs.  Rice?  "  she  asked,  "  We 
think  we  have  time  to  do  some!  " 

"  I'll  be  awful  glad  if  you  will  take 
mine  off  my  hands,"  replied  the  wily  old 
lady.  "  Sence  I  got  it,  I  find  I  reely 
haint  time  for  doing  it." 

So  Kate  took  the  work  home,  and 
when  it  was  finished  she  was  able  to 
engage  more. 

Jerry  had  not  been  idle.  He  had 
found  a  chance  to  work  three  or  four 
hours  a  day  for  a  neighboring  farmer, 
and  as  Mr.  Martin  was  away  from 
morning    till  night  chopping  in  the 


and  to  heel.  Before  the  six  bottles  had 
been  taken,  the  ulcers  were  healed,  the 
skin  sound  and  natural,  and  my  health 
better  than  it  had  been  for  years.  I  have 
been  well  ever  since.  I  had  rather  have 
one  bottle  of  Dr.  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla  than 
three  of  any  other  kind." 

This  is  but  one  example  of  the  remedial 
value  of  Dr.  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla  in  all 
forms  of  blood  disease.  Theie  is  no  other 
blood  medicine  that  cures  so  promptly, 
so  surely  and  so  thoroughly.  After  nearly 
half  a  century  of  test  and  trial  it  is  the 
standard  medicine  of  the  world  for  all 
diseases  of  the  blood.  Sores,  ulcers,  boils, 
tetter,  rheumatism,  scrofula  and  every 
other  blood  disease  is  curable  by  Dr.  Ayer's 
Sarsaparilla.  The  success  of  this  remedy 
has  caused  many  imitations  to  be  put  on 
the  market.  Imitation  remedies  work  im- 
itation cures.  The  universal  testimony  is 
that  "one  bottle  of  Dr.  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla 
is  worth  three  of  any  other  kind."  If  you 
are  interested  in  knowing  more  about  this 
remedy,  get  Dr,  Ayer's  Curebook,  a  story 
of  cures  told  by  the  cured.  It  is  sent  fre« 
on  request  by  the  J.  C.  Ayer  Co.,  Lowell. 
Mass.   Write  for  it. 
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woods,  this  remained  a  secret  to  him 
as  did  the  employment  of  the  girls. 

A  week  after  Kate  proposed  the 
visit,  Mr.  Martin  said: 

"I've  been  thinking  of  what  you  chil- 
dren said  about  my  going  up  to  your 
uncle  Harrison's.  I  belive 't  would  do 
me  good,  an'  ef  you  can  spare  me,  I 
think  I'll  go  right  away?  " 

"Oh,  do,  do  go,  father,"  cried  all 
three. 

"Why  whatever — "  began  Mr.  Mar- 
tin. Then  with  an  anxious  look  he 
asked.  "  Why  are  you  so  eager  to  get 
rid  o'  me?  " 

"We  think  you  need  a  rest,"  an- 
swered Kate. 

Her  father  turned  quickly  and  went 
out,  and  it  seemed  to  Kate  she  had 
never  seen  that  look  before. 

He  went  the  next  day.  Kate  and 
Betty  kissed  him  good  by.  They  could 
not  recall  when  they  had  kissed  him 
before.  His  eyes  had  a  mist  on  them, 
but  he  rubbed  his  hand  across  them 
and  said  briskly  to  Jerry: 

"  Don't  forget  to  look  well  after  the 
cattle.  The  rest  of  the  things  can  slide 
still  I  come  back." 

Jerry  answered  "  all  right  "  but  gave 
a  knowing  look  to  bis  sister.  They 
went  into  the  house  and  began  opera- 
tions. 

Kate  wrote  every  other  day  to  her 
father  telling  him  that  they  were  get- 
ing  along  nicely  and  there  was  no  hurry 
about  his  coming  home.  Jerry  was 
taking  good  care  of  the  cattle.  In 
consequence  of  this,  Mr.  Martin  pro- 
longed his  visit  several  weeks.  It  was 
the  first  time  in  thirteen  years  that  he 
had  allowed  himself  a  vacation,  and  he 
was  astonished  at  the  enjoyment  he 
found  in  it. 

One  afternoon,  a  short  time,  before 
Easter,  Mrs.  Mowers  thought  she  would 
call  on  Kate.  She  had  scarcely  seen 
her  since  her  father  went  away,  but 
she  had  heard  from  Mrs.  Rice  that  the 
girls  had  been  doing  considerable  work. 

Kate  met  her  wearing  a  pretty  new 
print  gown,  her  hair  nicely  arranged, 
and  holding  in  her  hand  the  apron  on 
which  she  had  been  sewing. 

"  Oh,  come  right  in,  Mrs.  Mowers  ! " 

The  old  lady  looked  in  astonished  at 
the  change  that  had  been  wrought  in 
the  place.  The  ceiling  had  been  white- 
washed, the  paint  cleaned,  the  floor 
painted  a  fine  yellow.  There  was  a 
braided  rug  before  the  fire  and  a  large 
rocking  chair,  cushioned  back  and  seat. 

"Why,  Kate,"  Mrs.  Mowers  ex- 
claimed. 

"  We  thought  we'd  give  father  a  sur- 
prise," laughed  Kate,  "Jerry  did  the 
whitewashing  and  the  painting  and 
Betty  and  I  the  other  things.  See 
here." 

She  threw  open  the  door  of  her 
father's  bedroom  which  showed  fresh 
white  curtains,  another  braided  rug 
and  a  pretty  pieced  coverlet. 

"  Why,  Kate  ! "  repeated  the  old 
lady,  "you  make  me  think  o'  Easter 
callies.  You've  blossomed  right  out 
into  a  beautiful  housekeeper  all  at 
once  ! " 

Kate  blushed. 

"I  wanted  to  please  father,"  she  said 
in  a  voice  that  shook  a  little.  "  His 
birthday  comes  after  Easter,  and  then 
he'll  be  home." 

"  And  here  is  some  of  my  cooking," 
she  added  as  she  gave  Mrs.  Mowers  a 
glimpse  of  the  pantry  shelves. 

There  were  apple  pies,  and  squash 
pies  with  a  fine  yellow-brown  glaze.  A 
large  cake  was  yet  exhaling  a  rich, 
fruity  fragrance.  A  pot  of  baked  beans 
was  flanked  by  a  symmetrical  loaf  of 
brown  bread. 

"  Wal,  you've  done  the  thing  that'll 
please  him  more'n  anything  else  in  the 
world  Kate  !  You'll  be  putting  hope 
right  into  his  heart  soon's  he  sets  his 
eye  on  these  changes.  I'm  going  to 
fetch  one  of  my  callies  right  over  to 
you,  'n'  you  see  ef  when  he  sees  it  he 
don't  say  somethin'  !  " 

She  hastened  out,  as  eager  in  her 
manner  as  if  she  had  been  only  seven- 
teen like  Kate,  and  leaving  Kate 
wondering. 

"There!"  she  said  when  she  had 
returned  bearing  the  pot  with  its  three 
expanded  buds  just  ready  to  burst, 
"  I've  brought  you  the  best  o'  the  lot, 
'n'  I  want  you  to  tell  me  just  what  your 


father  says  when  he  looks  at  that 
cally." 

"I  certainly  will,"  said  Kate,  beam- 
ing with  delight  over  the  lovely  plant 
which  added  the  finishing  touch  to  her 
neat  room. 

She  thought  it  a  happy  chance  that 
the  buds  opened  the  day  before  her 
father's  birthday.  The  place  was  full 
of  the  sweet  fragrance  of  the  large, 
perfect  lilies. 

When  the  well  known  figure  was  seen 
coming  the  young  folks  could  hardly 
contain  their  feelings.  They  opened 
the  door  and  drew  their  father  in.  Their 
laughter  and  greeting  quite  drowned 
his  voice  for  a  few  moments.  He  looked 
around  him,  his  expression  changed 
from  wonder  to  gratified  affection. 

Then  his  eyes  rested  on  the  calla. 

"Thet's  what  smells  so  sweet  here, 
that  ere  lily  ?  Wal,  children,  thet  can 
tell  you  better'n  I  can,  the  new  hope 
you've  started  in  my  heart,  makin'  me 
feel  life's  worth  livin'  !  " 


Gems. 


Many,  indeed,  think  of  being  happy 
with  God  in  heaven;  but  the  being 
happy  with  God  on  earth  never  enters 
their  thoughts. — John  Wesley. 

We  must  lie  fallow  before  we  can 
produce  greatly,  and  we  must  enrich 
ourselves  inwardly  before  we  can  spend 
generously  in  creative  work. — H.  W. 
Mabie. 

All  that  is  best  in  us  struggles  for 
expression  because  it  does  not  belong 
to  us  alone.  No  gift,  no  talent  or  fac- 
ulty is  merely  private  property. — 
Charles  G.  Ames. 

It  takes  expert  skill  and  faithful 
pains  to  keep  rosebushes  and  good  mo- 
tives free  from  ruinous  vermin,  but  the 
flowers  and  character  that  reward  suc- 
cess do  it  gloriously. 

Never  yet  were  the  feelings  and  in- 
stincts of  our  nature  violated  with  im- 
punity. Never  yet  was  the  voice  of 
conscience  silenced  without  retribu- 
tion.— Mrs.  Jameson. 

Life  is  a  train  of  moods  like  a  string 
of  beads,  and,  as  we  pass  through 
them,  they  prove  to  be  many-colored 
lenses  which  paint  the  world  their  own 
hue,  and  each  shows  only  what  lies  in 
its  focus. — Emerson. 

Thank  God  every  morning  that  you 
have  something  to  do  that  day,  which 
must  be  done  whether  you  like  it  or 
not.  Being  forced  to  work  and  to  do 
your  best  will  breed  in  you  a  hundred 
virtues  which  the  idle  never  know. — 
Charles  Kingsley. 

If  I  do  what  I  may  in  earnest,  I  need 
not  mourn  if  I  work  no  great  work  on 
this  earth.  To  help  the  growth  of  a 
thought  that  struggles  toward  the 
light;  to  brush  with  gentle  hand  the 
earth-stain  from  the  white  of  one  snow- 
drop— such  is  my  ambition. — George 
McDonald. 

Eager  clutching  at  the  delights  of 
natural  life,  and  making  it  one's  chief 
aim,  is  the  sure  way  to  lose  all  its 
sweetness,  and  to  miss  the  higher  life; 
while  the  subordination,  and,  if  needful, 
the  sacrifice  of  "life  in  this  world," 
leads  straight  to  the  possession  of 
"life  eternal." — Alexander  McLaren, 
D.  D.  

The  Laziest  People  on  Earth. 


The  laziest  and  dirtiest  people  in  the 
world  have  recently  been  discovered  in 
the  Caucasus.  They  live  in  an  inaccess- 
ible mountain  range  between  the  Black 
sea  and  the  Caspian  sea,  and  as  they 
were  2500  years  ago,  so  they  are  to- 
day. Seen  from  without,  there  is  a 
certain  picturesqueness  about  aSvanc- 
tian  village,  although  it  merely  consists 
of  miserable  stone  hovels  without  any 
attempt  at  form  or  adornment.  With- 
in, the  houses  are  inconceivably  filthy. 
They  are  filled  with  rags,  vermin  and 
dirt  of  every  description.  They  pos- 
sess no  fireplace  or  chimney.  AH  the 
cooking,  in  fact  is  done  over  a  hole 
scooped  out  in  the  middle  of  the  floor. 
In  these  houses,  men  and  women  and 
children  are  huddled  together;  during 
the  long  winter  months  they  are  shut 
in  for  days  at  a  time,  the  cattle  often 
sharing  their  quarters.    Every  aper- 


ture has  to  be  closed  on  account  of  the 
cold.  This  long  imprisonment  is,  per- 
haps, the  cause  of  the  degradation  of 
the  people.  Horrible  diseases  result 
from  it,  which  are  aggravated  by  an 
abnormal  consumption  of  arrack,  the 
strong  distilled  drink  of  the  Asiatics. 
Besides  this,  it  is  an  invariable  rule  to 
make  four  days  a  week  holidays,  with 
saints'  days  as  extras.  Since  they  have 
adopted  the  holidays  of  every  other 
country  with  which  they  have  been  in 
contact,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
men  find  little  time  for  work.  Farm- 
ing, bee  culture  and  cattle  breeding 
are  the  only  industries  of  these  people, 
while  throughout  their  territory  there 
is  not  a  single  manufactured  article. 


Sleep-Inducing  Methods. 


An  article  in  the  Lancet  gives  some 
hints  on  the  inducing  of  sleep  which 
will  be  of  interest  to  all  victims  of  in- 
somnia. So  vital  is  the  necessity  for 
sleep  that  any  method  by  which  it  may 
be  secured  is  worthy  of  attention.  The 
means  employed  is  to  produce  weari- 
ness by  muscular  exercise  after  retir- 
ing. "  Lying  on  his  back,  the  patient 
first  reaches  for  the  foot  and  head- 
board at  the  same  time.  He  then  raises 
his  head  half  an  inch;  at  the  same  time 
he  breathes  slowly  and  deeply  about 
eight  inspirations  to  the  minute,  which 
are  counted.  After  about  twenty  in- 
spirations, the  head,  which  begins  to 
feel  heavy,  is  dropped.  The  right  foot 
is  then  raised  (the  reaching  for  the 
boards  and  counting  being  continued), 
and  similarly  dropped  when  fatigued. 
The  left  foot  goes  through  the  same 
process.  The  muscles  which  are  used 
in  reaching  for  the  head  and  foot 
boards  are  then  relieved,  and  the  body 
is  elevated  so  that  it  rests  on  the  head 
and  heels.  He  then  turns  on  the  right 
side  and  reaches  for  the  head  and  foot 
boards  again,  and  raises  first  the  head 
and  then  the  foot,  as  before.  The  same 
process  is  gone  through  on  the  other 
side.  Thus  eight  positions  have  been 
assumed,  and  a  large  number  of  mus- 
cles used.  If  sleep  has  not  been  in- 
duced, the  same  cycle  is  gone  over 
again." 

Fashion  Notes. 


Silk  shirt  waists  are  completed  with 
a  stock  and  long  tie  of  the  same  silk. 

A  novelty  in  long  watch  chains  is 
made  of  black  sewing  silk,  with  either  I 
gold,  coral,  turquoise  or  some  other 
variety  of  fancy  bead  at  short  intervals 
the  entire  length. 

Neckties  of  white  chiffon  trimmed 
across  the  ends  with  gathered  narrow 
white  satin  ribbon  are  the  latest  fad. 

Purple  in  one  or  other  of  its  many 
tints  and  tones,  including  plum,  violet, 
orchid,  heliotrope,  petunia,  iris,  lilac 
and  wistaria,  is  everywhere  in  evidence 
in  the  exhibit  of  spring  dress  fabrics, 
ribbons  and  millinery. 

Never  were  finer  woven  or  more 
daintily  fascinating  designs  and  lovely 
color  blendings  produced  than  are 
shown  in  the  organdies  brought  to  view 
for  the  summer  of  '98. 

The  riding  habits  are  excessively 
simple,  skirt  narrow  and  only  long 
enough  to  cover  the  feet,  with  a  tight- 
fitting,  single-breasted  coat  of  three- 
quarters  length.  These  are  made  up 
in  dark  cloth  and  light-weight  coverts, 
devoid  of  ornamentation,  their  beauty 
depending  entirely  on  their  cut  and  fit. 

The  big  dotted  veil  is  a  thing  of  the 
past.  It  is  not  even  carried  in  stock 
at  really  swell  places.  The  complexion 
veil  has  ousted  it.  This  is  very  prop- 
erly named,  but  it  might  be  even  better 
to  call  it  the  complexion  beautifier.  It 
is  astonishing  how  a  piece  of  plain 


black  net  of  crisscoss  or  diamond  de- 
sign can  enhance  a  plain  woman's 
looks. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Domestic  Hints. 


Boiled  Icing. — Beat  whites  of  three 
eggs  stiff  and  set  away  in  cool  place. 
Dissolve  two  cups  granulated  sugar  in 
half  cup  water,  over  hot  water,  while 
eggs  are  being  beaten.  Then  boil  it 
without  stirring  until  it  will  spin  a 
thread  from  the  tip  of  a  wooden  skewer. 
It  will  take  from  three  to  five  minutes. 
Pour  it  slowly  over  the  whites  and  stir 
until  it  is  thick  and  cool.  Flavor  to 
taste.  Do  not  boil  the  sugar  until 
everything  else  is  ready— cake,  uten- 
sils and  everything. 

Boiled  Icing,  No.  2. — Two  cups 
sugar,  half  a  cup  water,  whites  of  two 
eggs.  Make  same  as  No.  1.  If  the 
dry  sugar  and  cold  water  are  put  di- 
rectly over  the  fire,  it  takes  longer  for 
the  sugar  to  thread,  so  there  is  an  ad- 
vantage in  having  it  dissolve  slowly  be- 
fore boiling. 

Stewed  Prunes. — The  nicest  prunes 
do  not  need  sugar,  and  it  is  much 
better  for  us  to  eat  them  without,  as 
they  contain  a  large  amount  of  fruit 
sugar.  Wash  them  in  tepid  water, 
then  put  them  on  in  cold  water  to  more 
than  cover.  Use  a  granite  or  porce- 
lain kettle  and  cover  tightly  with  a 
plate.  Let  them  cook  very,  very 
slowly,  with  hardly  a  bubble,  for  sev- 
eral hours,  or  until  the  skins  are  per- 
fectly soft. 

Prune  Pudding. — One  cup  water, 
one  cup  prune  juice,  three  tablespoon- 
fuls  cornstarch,  one-half  saltspoon  salt, 
sugar  to  taste,  three  eggs  (whites),  one- 
half  cup  thick  whipped  cream,  one  pint 
milk  (for  sauce).  Boil  the  water  and 
prune  juice;  wet  the  cornstarch  in  a 
little  cold  water  and  stir  it  into  the 
boiling  syrup.  Cook  ten  minutes,  add 
the  salt  and  sugar  to  taste,  the  amount 
depending  upon  the  sweetness  of  the 
prunes.  Have  a  cupful  of  the  prune 
pulp,  freed  from  stones  and  cut  in  small 
pieces.  Stir  this  into  the  starch,  then 
add  the  whites,  beaten  till  foamy,  and 
last  the  cream  whip.  Turn  into  a  mold 
and  set  away  to  cool.  Make  a  boiled 
custard  with  the  yolks  of  the  eggs, 
three  tablespoonfuls  sugar,  half  salt- 
spoonful  salt  and  the  milk.  Flavor 
with  lemon  and  serve  very  cold. 

Prune  Cream. — One  pint  prune 
juice,  one-quarter  cup  sugar,  one 
tablespoonful  granulated  gelatine,  one- 
quarter  cup  cold  water,  one-quarter 
cup  boiling  water,  one  pint  cream. 
Measure  the  gelatine  slightly  more 
than  level,  or  use  one-fourth  box  of 
shredded,  soak  it  in  the  cold  water, 
then  dissolve  in  the  boiling  water  and 
strain  it  into  the  prune  syrup.  Add 
more  or  less  sugar  as  the  prunes  re- 
quire, but  avoid  having  them  too  sweet. 
Some  prunes  are  improved  by  the  ad- 
dition of  lemon  juice.  Cool,  and  when 
it  begins  to  thicken,  beat  in  one  cup  of 
prunes  stoned  and  cut  small  and  the 
whipped  cream.  Turn  it  into  a  plain 
mold  or  line  the  mold  first  with  lady 
fingers.  Use  for  this  a  thin  cream 
whipped  in  a  churn. 


Surplus  syrup  from  fruit  canning 
keeps  perfectly  bottled  or  in  jars,  and 
is  a  fine  addition  to  the  mince  meat, 
also  delicious  for  pudding  sauces;  used 
in  proportion  of  one  cup  syrup  to  one 
tablespoonful  butter  and  one  light 
tablespoonful  flour  blended. 


A  little  milk  added  to  the  dishwater 
is  better  to  use  than  soap  in  cleansing 
china. 


I  Gives  Perfect  Satisfaction. 

"5|  Granite  State  Evaporator  Co,  &  Sweetser.  Ind..  June  x4, 1807. 


y  little  fuel  is  required  and  a 
should  own  one.  In  my 
ROI1ERT  SHHRON. 


of  you  some  time  ago  is  giving  perfect  satisfaction 
large  amount  of  heat  is  produced.    Every  stock 
opinion,  it  is  the  best  made.  Yours  truly, 

25  gallon,  $12 ;  30  gallon,  $17 ;  100  gallon.  $24. 
GRAHITE  STATE  EVAPORATOR  CO.,  6  Temple  Court,  H.T.Clty 
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Science's  Newest  Wonder. 


One  of  the  most  interesting  features 
of  the  Paris  exhibition  of  1900  should 
be  Herr  Szczepanik's  apparatus,  by 
means  of  which  actual  scenes  are  made 
visible  to  people  hundreds  of  miles  away 
from  the  spot.  The  objects  are  to  be 
reproduced  in  all  their  varieties  of 
color,  light  and  shade,  and  every  phase 
of  movement  is  to  be  represented.  Such 
is  the  promise  of  the  inventor,  and  the 
facts  that  he  has  received  nearly  a 
million  and  a  quarter  of  dollars  for  the 
exhibition  and  French  rights  of  his 
patent  would  seem  to  prove  this  poor 
Galician  schoolmaster  has  really  solved 
the  problem  on  which  many  people 
have  been  working. 

Herr  Szczepanik  calls  his  apparatus 
the  "  telectroscope,"  because  it  ren- 
ders objects  visible  in  their  natural 
colors  at  a  distance  by  means  of  elec- 
tricity. The  manner  in  which  this  is 
effected  is  somewhat  difficult  of  clear 
explanation.  From  the  inventor's  rep- 
resentative in  London  the  following 
particulars  have  been  gathered  as  to 
the  method  of  transmission: 

Roughly  speaking,  the  picture  is 
broken  up  into  a  number  of  points. 
Each  point  is  reflected  in  mirrors  and 
the  reflected  ray  of  light  is  converted 
into  an  electric  current,  which  can  be 
transmitted  at  any  distance.  At  the 
receiving  end  the  current  is  again 
transformed  into  the  corresponding 
ray  of  light.  This  ray  of  light  is  re- 
flected in  mirrors  and  the  reflection 
thrown  upon  a  screen.  Now,  it  follows 
that  if  all  the  points  of  a  picture  are 
taken  in  very  rapid  succession,  the  re- 
sultant reflection  on  the  screen  will  be 
the  entire  picture. 

In  greater  detail,  it  seems  that  there 
are  two  mirrors  at  the  receiving  end 
and  two  more  at  the  transmitting  end. 
Each  mirror  has  its  surface  coated 
with  some  opaque  substance.  Across 
this  opaque  covering  a  straight  liued 
scratch  is  made  with  a  needle  or  knife, 
so  that  only  a  narrow  linear  strip  of 
reflecting  surface  is  exposed.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  is  that  only  a  single  line  of 
the  object  under  observation  may  be 
exposed  to  the  reflective  influence  of 
the  mirror.  The  mirror  (the  first  one 
in  which  the  object  is  reflected)  is  fixed 
on  a  pivot,  by  means  of  which  (with  the 
aid  of  an  electro- magnet)  it  is  contin- 
ually oscillating,  so  that  the  lines  of 
the  object  under  observation  are  con- 
tinually changing. 

Each  of  these  single  line  pictures  is 
broken  up  into  points  by  means  of  the 
second  oscillating  mirror,  which  is 
placed  at  right  angles  to  the  first,  so 
that  its  reflecting  line  is  at  right  an- 
gles to  the  reflecting  line  of  the  first. 
As  two  lines  intersect  each  other  in  a 
point,  it  follows  that  only  a  single  point 
of  the  reflecting  line  of  the  first  mirror 
will  appear  in  the  second  mirror,  and 
therefore  only  the  reflected  ray  which 
corresponds  to  this  point  will  be  re- 
flected in  the  second  mirror.  The  two 
mirrors  oscillate  synchronously. 

This  ray  of  light,  which  corresponds 
to  a  certain  point  in  the  picture,  is 
converted  into  an  electric  current  by 
the  employment  of  an  electric  battery 
with  a  selenium  cell.  The  property  of 
a  selenium  cell  is  that  its  electrical 
resistance  varies  with  the  color  of  the 
light  to  which  it  is  exposed  ;  it  is  ener- 
gized in  different  degrees  by  different 
rays.  A  blue  ray,  say,  will  have  a  very 
powerful  effect  upon  it,  while  a  red 
ray  will  set  up  a  very  weak  current. 

This  electric  battery  is  connected  by 
wires  with  an  electro-magnet  at  the 
receiving  end,  where  the  electric  cur- 
rents are  to  be  reconverted  into  rays 
of  light.  The  electro-magnet  will 
accomplish  this  by  moving  in  sympathy 
with  the  electric  current  sent  out  from 
the  transmitting  apparatus,  and  its 
movements  will  necessarily  correspond 
to  the  nature  of  the  ray  reflected.  A 
blue  ray,  for  instance,  would  move  it  a 
considerable  distance,  while  a  red  ray 
would  only  slightly  deflect  it.  This 
magnet  is  made  to  move  a  prism, 
which  is  placed  in  front  of  a  strong 
white  light — either  the  light  of  the  sun 
or  an  electric  light.  The  action  of  the 
prism  will  break  the  white  light  up 
into  seven  prismatic  colors.  These 
colors  are  spread  out  in  a  spectrum. 


The  prism  being  moved  by  the  electro- 
magnet, it  will  necessarily  revolve  just 
so  far  as  to  bring  the  required  color 
into  view.  This  color  will  now  be  re- 
flected in  one  of  the  two  mirrors  at 
the  receiving  end.  And  just  as  the 
action  of  the  other  two  mirrors  was 
analytic,  so  the  action  of  these  two  is. 
Each  point  of  the  picture  is  reflected 
on  a  screen,  and  as  the  points  follow 
one  another  in  very  rapid  succession 
indeed,  the  eye  of  the  observer  will 
take  in  the  impression  of  the  entire 
picture  as  if  its  points  were  all  pre- 
sented to  it  simultaneously.  The  pic- 
ture can  be  made  to  last  as  long  as 
may  be  desired  by  constantly  repro- 
ducing the  effect,  and  at  such  a  speed 
that  the  observer  is  unconscious  of 
any  break  in  the  process.  It  is  no 
more  difficult  to  reproduce  a  moving 
picture  than  a  still  one,  for  the  in- 
ventor explains  that  "  it  is  the  actual 
picture  which  is  reproduced,  and  not  a 
mere  record,  as  in  the  case  of  the  cine- 
matograph." 

Another  point  claimed  is  that  there 
is  practically  no  limit  of  the  distance 
within  which  the  apparatus  can  be 
used.  With  the  possibility  of  a  tele- 
phone wire  1000  miles  long,  such  as 
that  between  Chicago  and  New  York, 
the  inventor  thinks  that  the  telectro- 
scope wires  might  be  of  any  length. 
Such  an  instrument,  of  course,  opens 
up  a  wide  field  of  possibilities.  Scenes 
of  foreign  travel,  battle  fields  during 
action  and  the  eclipse  of  the  sun  are 
only  a  few  of  the  things  we  might  have 
seen  recently,  while  sitting  comfort- 
ably at  home,  had  Herr  Szczepanik 
had  his  machine  well  established  a 
little  earlier.  As  it  is,  the  question 
arises,  has  not  this  Galician  genius 
done  away  with  the  necessity  of  vis- 
itors actually  going  to  Paris  in  1900  ? 


A  "Peace  Measure" 

Take  ft  pole  and  measure  the  uM  line  fence  that 
rauHfs  **•*( rained  relations."  You  can  averl  war 
without  compromising  your  dijfuity  by  putting  Pa#re 
Fence  on  iiicket  duly  there. 

P.UJE  WOVEN  HIKE  FENCE  CO..  Adrian.  Mich. 


ZENOLEUM 


STOP 
THAT 


LEAK  if 


The  shepherds'  profit  often  leaks 
awiiv  through  the  invisible  ehan- 
nel  i  Lice,  Ticks,  Itch,  Scab 
and  other  insect  or  parasite  pests 
without  his  knowing  what  is  wrong. 
THE  REMEDY  that  which  will 
stop  the  leak  ami  turn  the  tide  toward 
pro- 
fit i8 

the  Hon -Poisonous  Dure  < 

these  ills  and  others.   Can  be  u 


ZENOLEUM 


old. 


It  i 


Does  not  Stain  the  Fleece. 

heap    1  gallon makes  UK)  ga lions.  We 


WANT  RELIABLE  AGEHTS  everywhere.  Write' 
for  circulars,  prices,  directions  and  terms. 
ZKT  VEB-K  I  l~.WO.Vl> 

ItISi VFWT.1AT  CO., 
58    t  I, rill  I  r  St.. 

Detroit,  ytirh. 


cast  I.  k  BROS..  Agents,  sa,,  Franoteco,  Cal. 
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O/  STRONGER  and  cosl  no  more  than 
/O  old  style 


Corrugated  Steel  Hinges. 


Thev  Ho  not  break,  as  they  cannot  bind  on  the  pin. 
Good  looking  too.  Ask  for  them  at  your  dealer's. 
Send  lor  circular.    Made  only  by 

THE  STANLEY  WORKS,  New  Britain,  Conn. 


This  trade  mark  has  been  known  to  progressive 
horsemen  for  many  years.    Jt  stands  for 

Turtle's  Elixir 

the  most  famous  (and  most  successful)  veterinary 
specific  of  the  age.  It  will  cure  curbs,  splints, 
colic,  lameness,  shoe  boils,  thrush,  horse  ail,  etc. 
Won't  scar  or  change  the  hair.  Locates  lameness 
by  remaining  moist  on  the  part  affected. 
Tnttle's  Family  Elixir  ones  Kheum.itism,  Sprains, 
^  Utilises,  etc.  Samples  «>l  either  Hixir  free  for  three  i  cent 
stamps  for  postage.  Fifty  rents  buys  either  Elixir  of  any  drug.- 
gist,  or  it  will  be  sent  direct  on  receipt  of  price.  Money  re- 
funded if  not  satisfactory  in  every  way.  Particulars  free. 
CR.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  27  Beverly  Street,  Boston.  Mass. 


Always  in  the  Lead! 

In  the  face  of  the  strongest  competition  ever  known 
at  a  California  State  Fair  our  swine  herd  agatn  carried 
off  the  majority  of  the  premiums.  Why;  Because  we 
have  the  best  pigs  In  the  Slate.  Choice  pigs  from  prize 
winners  ready  to  bhlp  at  reasonable  prices.  Write  for 
Catalogue  aud  Prlces. 

SESSIONS    &  CO., 

Lynwood  Creamery,  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm, 

Jas.  R.  Boal,  M'g'r.    P.  O.  Box  686,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


Six  lines  or  less  In  this  directory  at  60c  per  line  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


F.  H.  Ill  II  Iv  K.  B2ti  Market  St.,  S.  P.  Holstelns. 
winners  for  three  years  of  State  Fair  butter  con- 
tests; Jerseys  and  DurhamB  competing.  New 
Catalogues.   Registered  Berkshlres. 


JEKSKYS,  HOLSTKINS  &  Ul'KHAMS.  Best 
Butter  and  Milk  Stock.  Thoroughbred  Hogs  and 
Poultry.  Willam  Nlles  A  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  1878. 


BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  In  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 


PETEK  SAXE  Xi  SON,  Lick  House,  9.  F.,  Cai.  im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


K.  8.  DKIVER,  Antelope,  Cal.  Durham  Bulls, 
Jacks  and  Jennies  for  sale. 


Poultry. 


FOR  SALK.— Eggs  from  my  fine  slock  of  single- 
comb  Brown  Leghorn  fowlB,  winnerB  of  prizes  at 
Cal.  Static  Fair  ls'.it.  anil  Cal.  State  Poultry  Ass  n 
Show  18U7:  E.  S.  Cumins,  judge;  score.  8"  to  MX; 
and  C.  S.  P.  Show  1SS3;  W.  W.  Browning,  judge; 
score,  91H  to  !M.  Also  from  my  prize-winning 
stock  of  Mammoth  BroDze  TurkeyB.  1st  and  2nd  at 
C.  S.  Fair  189T.  and  2nd  at  C.  S.  P.  Show  18M8.  Pearl 
Guinea  eggs  *1  per  setting.  M.  B.  Turkey  eggs  25c 
each.  S.-C.  Brown  Leghorn  e  ggs  b(h-  and  tl  per 
setting  of  lit.  All  farm-raised  fowls;  law,  hiirily, 
fine.  Write  for  wants  to  J.  R.  Catlett,  Pleasant 
Grove,  Cal. 


BROWN  LEGHORN  Eggs  from  my  winners  at 
San  Francisco.  Oakland  and  Sacramento.  12.50  per 
15;  14.50  per  30    L.  W.  Matthias.  Sacramento.  Cal. 


MRS.  ,L  G.  FREDERICKS,  Madison.  Cal.  Fresh 
Eggs  In  small  or  large  lots  at  reasonable  prices 
from  choice  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns,  Black  and 
White  Mluorcas. 


W.  II.  YOl'NG,  Stockton,  Cal.  All  varieties  of 
Fowls,  and  Belgian  Hares.  Prices  on  application. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Cal.  Barred  Plymouth  blocks  Black  Mlnor- 
cas,  White  Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorns.  Fine 
Stock  and  Eggs  for  sale.  Send  for  circular. 


WILLIAM  NILES  Hi  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 


CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton, Oal. 
Send  for  Illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 


EXCELSIOR  POULTRY  YARD,  Klngsburg.Cal. 
Send  for  circulars  describing  stock. 


WELLINGTON'S    IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.  Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  it. 


MANHA  TTAN  EGG  FOOD,  Red  Ball  Brand,  at 
all  grocers;  or  wholesale,  Tillman  &  Bendel,  9.  F. 


Swine. 


ELIAS  GALLUP,  Breeder  of  Poland  China  Hogs, 
Hanford,  Kings  Co.,  Cal. 

BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS, 

Best  Stock;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  NUes  «  Co., 
Los  AngeleB.  Cal.   Established  In  1870. 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co  ,  Oal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Swine. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


J.  B.  HOYT,  Bird's  Landing,  Oal.  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep:  also  breeds  Cross- 
bred Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.  Rams  for  sale. 
Prices  to  salt  the  times.  Correspondence  solicited. 


Dogs. 


MI8S  DIXLA  BEACH,  San  Jose,  Oal.  Breeder  of 
Reg'd  Thoroughbred  Scotch  Collie  Shepherd  Dogs. 

RANCHO  BENITO  KENNELS.  Thor'b'd  Scotch 
Collies.  Pups  for  sale.  At  stud,  Imp.  Ormsklrk 
Blucher;  fee  134.    Stewart  &  Son.  Aromas,  Cal. 


♦    ■RrtNCV       POULTRY.  ♦ 

We  keep  all  the  leading  varieties.  Have  00  breeding 
yards.  Why  not  improve  your 
stock.  Man'f  s  of  the  Improved 
Pacific  Incubator.  Absolutely 
self-regulating,  hot  water.  Send 
stamp  for  our  catalogue  of  In- 
cubators.Wire  Netting,  Blooded 
Fowls  and  Poultry  Appliances 
generally.   Hrmtmbtr  the  Hett  it 

Vltl'htuiwst.  PACIFIC  iNC't'BATOK 

Co..  1317  Castro  St..  Oakland.  Cal. 

PETALUMA 

INCUBATORS 

 -*T~  rti  I  f\  Andur>—  Bestlncuba- 

If!  III  tor  made.  .More  prac- 

■  Till  I  ticel  progressive  feat- 
I  area  (ban  any  other. 
Indisputable  evidence  that  our 
system  is  the  correct  one.  Cata* 
loaue  free.  We  Pay  Freight. 
PETALUMA  rNCTJBATOR  CO. 

PETALUMA,  CAL. 

THE  IMPROVED  y |QyQ|| 
NCUBATOR 

Hatches  Chickens  by  Steam 
Absolutely  srl  f-reau  I  n  t  i  tif  . 
The  simplest,  most  reliable, 
and  cheapest  first-class  Hatcher 
in  the  market.  Circulars  free. 
GEO.  ERTEI,  CO.,  Quincy.III- 

MAN'S 
I  BEST 
FRIEND 

often  suffers  unneces-  ( 
sarily  for  lack  of  a 
proper  remedy  for  his  ( 
ailments.  Relieve  hi j  j 
suffering:  «ui<J  make  him  Bound  by  us 

iQUINN'S  OINTMENT! 

'     it  onrei  curbs,  spliuta,  Bjwrlni,  wind  i -n tTjr'  and* 
|all  bunches — makes  clean,  sound  legs*    Frlee  tl.&Og 
Smaller  size  60c.  at  all  druggists  or  write  us  direct" 

*  W.  B.  EDDY  &  CO. Whitehall,  N. 


STEEL  WEB  PICKET 


FENCE  FOR  LAWNS  AND  CEMETERIES. 

Kteel  Gates,  piwts  and  Rail    Cabled  Field  and  MM 
Fence  with  or  without  lower  cable  barbed.  Cabled 
Poultry,  Garden  and  Habbrt  Fence. 
DE  KALB  FENCE  CO.,    33  High  St..  DE  KALB,  ILL. 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 


Produce  Market. 


San  Francisco,  April  20,  1898. 


Chicago  Wheat  Futures. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows 
for  the  week  named,  price  being  per  bushel : 

May.  July. 

Wednesday  $1  08%@1  08        $  85%®  88% 

Thursday   1  09tf®l  11(4  87>4@  89^ 

Friday   1  13  @1  09       .      87%®  84% 

Saturday   1  09C,®1  09  85(4®  87* 

Monday   1  10   @1  09  87%@  85% 

Tuesday   1  09   @1  09*         87  @  87% 

Liverpool  Futures. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  Red  Winter  per 

cental  in  Liverpool  were  as  follows  for  the 
week : 

May.  July. 

Wednesday  7s  8%d  7s  5%d 

Thursday  7sl0%d  7s  8%d 

Friday  7s  9%d  7s  7*d 

Saturday  7s  9%d  7s  7%d 

Monday  7sl0   d  7s  8  d 

Tuesday  7sl0%d  7s  9  d 

San  Francisco  Futures. 
The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco  Call 
Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  was 
as  follows : 

May.  Dec. 

Thursday  $1  58%@1  59(4      $1  55%®1  57% 

Friday   1  69V4ffll  59%       1  55Js@l  56% 

Saturday   1  607s@l  60%       1  57%®1  59 

Monday   1  60(4@   1  59%®1  58% 

Tuesday   1  60%®1  60/,        1  58%@1  58 

Wednesday   1  62/,®  1  61   @1  59% 

Wheat. 

The  local  wheat  market  has  not  changed 
materially  since  last  review,  either  in  quot- 
able values  or  general  tone.  Milling  wheat 
is  not  quotable  over  $1.70  here,  being  same 
figure  as  current  a  week  ago.  More  money 
is  asked,  however,  and  a  transfer  was  re- 
ported at  *1.75  at  Stockton.  It  would  have  to 
be  an  exceptionally  fancy  lot  that  would  com- 
mand $1.75  here,  and  it  would  be  misleading 
to  name  prices  realized  for  such  wheat  as  a 
regular  quotation.  Shipping  wheat  is  nom- 
inally higher  2%@5c  per  cental  than  last 
quoted,  with  business  on  export  account  vir- 
tually stagnant.  There  are  at  this  port  only 
four  ships  now  on  the  engaged  list  for  wheat, 
and  three  of  these  are  practically  provided  for 
at  this  date.  While  the  San  Francisco  mar- 
ket has  been  in  a  sort  of  waiting  attitude  the 
current  week,  having  previously  advanced  too 
sharply,  and  is  now  giving  other  centers  a 
chance  to  catch  up,  the  Eastern  and  foreign 
markets  have  developed  additional  strength 
since  our  last  report,  Chicago  recording  an  im- 
provement of  about  3%c  per  bushel,  while 
Liverpool  futures  advanced  the  equivalent  of 
6%c  per  cental  on  May  and  nearly  11c  on  July. 

The  outward  movement  of  wheat  from  this 
port  is  light  at  present  and  must  continue  so 
for  some  time  to  come,  as  both  wheat  and 
ships  are  in  very  limited  supply.  Ships  might 
be  attracted  here  later  on,  with  fairly  re- 
munerative freight  rates,  but  the  prospects 
of  such  rates  being  realized  the  coming  season 
are  not  encouraging.  Freight  rates  to  Eu- 
rope are  now  down  close  to  lowest  possible 
figures,  and  with  the  wheat  yield  in  this 
State  likely  to  prove  the  lightest  on  record 
for  the  past  twenty  years,  there  is  little 
probability  of  ships  being  able  to  secure  much 
better  figures  for  carrying  grain  hence  dur- 
ing the  next  twelve  months  than  at  present. 
A  vessel  in  the  wheat  trade  cleared  from  here 
the  past  week  for  Europe  by  way  of  Port 
Townsend,  going  to  the  latter  place  to  com- 
plete cargo.  That  such  a  course  should  be 
necessary  shows  the  difficulty  exporters  are 
experiencing  in  securing  wheat,  present  hold- 
ings being  not  only  limited  but  are  valued 
above  figures  warranted  by  prices  prevailing 
in  foreign  markets.  Eastern  and  foreign 
markets  developed  considerable  additional 
strength,  but  tue  foreign  improvement  all 
told  was  much  less  than  the  advance  of  the 
past  few  weeks  in  this  center.  The  war 
scare  was  made  responsible  for  most  of  the 
upward  movement  in  Atlantic  and  European 
centers.  Heavy  purchases  were  reported  in 
Chicago  and  New  York  for  immediate  ship- 
ment to  Europe,  so  as  to  avoid  the  possibility 
of  being  exposed  to  the  risks  of  war  on  the 
high  seas  at  a  later  date.  The  Leiter  inter- 
est in  Chicago  was  reported  through  the  tele- 
graphic advices  as  still  doing  business  at  the 
old  stand,  and  in  the  same  mammoth  fashion 
as  before,  with  big  developments  just  a  little 
ahead  but  never  materializing  according  to 
the  predictions.  This  week  Mr.  Leiter  has 
been  unloading  spot  wheat  by  the  millions  of 
bushels  and  putting  the  money  in  July  con- 
tracts, so  as  to  be  ready  to  take  in  the  profits 
on  the  latter  when  the  price  ascends  to  the 
desired  level. 

California  Milling  U  65  @1  70 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  55  @  

Oregon  Valley   1  55  ®1  60 

Walla  Walla  Blue  Stem   155  @1  65 

Walla  Walla  Club   1  50  @1  60 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No 
1  white  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week  were 
as  follows  for  the  options  named  : 

May,  1898,  delivery,  $1.58?4@1.62y2. 

December,  1898,  delivery,  $1.55^@1.61. 

Wednesday;  at  regular  noon  session  of  Call 
Board,  May  wheat  sold  at  $1.62%;  Decem- 
ber, 1898,  $1.6101.59)4. 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows : 

1896-97.  1897-98. 

Liv.  quotations   6s0d@6slWd  8s2(4d®8s3d 

Freight  rates   17(4®— s  18%®— s 

Local  market  $1.22V4@1.25  J1.55@1.60 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of  stand- 
ard No.  1  California  in  Liverpool,  and  for  good 
to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

Flour. 

The  tendency  of  the  market  has  been  in 
favor  of  the  selling  interest,  although  quot- 
able rates  have  not  been  changed  materially 


since  last  review.  Spot  supplies  are  not 
heavy,  but  moderate  quantities  are  steadily 
arriving  from  Oregon  and  Washington.  The 
week's  exports  included  26,650  barrels  to 
China,  Japan  and  Singapore,  per  the  steamer 
Aztec,  being  one  of  the  largest  shipments  ever 
made  from  this  port  to  Asia. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  83  50@3  65 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   3  75@4  00 

Country  grades,  extras   4  75@5  00 

Choice  and  extra  choice   5  00@5  15 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   5  15@5  35 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   4  65@4  90 

Walla  Walla,  Bakers'  extra   4  65@4  90 

Barley. 

Market  has  not  been  favorable  to  buyers 
since  last  review,  but  there  was  less  excite- 
ment and  less  fluctuation  in  values  than  dur- 
ing preceding  week.  Prices  last  quoted  were 
at  what  might  be  termed  dry-season  levels, 
so  there  has  been  no  chance  since  then  for 
any  special  upward  movement.  On  the  other 
hand,  light  spot  supplies  and  poor  crop  pros- 
pects combined  to  make  it  difficult  for  buyers 
to  materially  depress  values,  although  they 
operated  as  sparingly  as  their  necessities 
would  permit.  Most  of  the  barley  now  com- 
ing forward  is  from  Oregon  and  Washington. 
Malt  to  the  extent  of  two  carloads  arrived 
from  the  East.  A  ship  clearing  the  past  week 
for  England  took  as  part  cargo  28,000  centals 
barley,  valued  at  $42,000.  It  is  remarkable  to 
have  barley  going  to  Europe  under  existing 
conditions,  but  the  barley  in  question  was  se- 
cured on  European  account  some  time  before 
barley  values  had  been  advanced  materially 
or  were  being  maintained  at  other  than  low 
levels.  Market  closed  quiet  with  an  easy 
tone. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice  1  35  @1  40 

Feed,  fair  to  good  1  32(4®1  35 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice  1  42(4@1  47(4 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   —  @  — 

Chevalier,  No.  2   —  @  — 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No.  1 
feed  barley,  per  cental,  for  the  week  ranged 
as  follows  for  the  options  named : 

May,  1898,  delivery,  $1.43%@1.34. 

December,  1898,  delivery,  $1.40@1.30%. 

Wednesday  at  regular  noon  session  or  the 
Call  Board  May,  1898,  feed  sold  at  $1.34® 
1.34%;  Dec,  1898,  $1.30? 8@1.33. 

Oats. 

The  market  is  about  as'favorable  to  sellers 
as  last  quoted,  the  comparatively  stiff  figures 
current  for  barley  and  the  limited  stocks  of 
the  latter  combining  to  cause  an  increased 
demand  for  oats,  and  enabling  holders  to  ex- 
act tolerably  good  prices,  especially  as  com- 
pared with  values  ruling  earlier  in  the  season. 
Another  feature  in  favor  of  oats,  and  of  their 
moving  rather  freely,  was  the  fact  of  their 
being  obtainable  at  relatively  cheaper  figures 
than  barley. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed  1  42(4@1  45 

White,  good  to  choice  1  37y,®\  40 

White,  poor  to  fair  1  32H@1  35 

Gray,  common  to  choice  1  32^i@l  40 

Milling  1  35   ®1  40 

Surprise,  good  to  choice  1  40  @1  45 

Black  Russian    @  

Red    @  

Corn. 

Values  for  all  varieties  of  this  cereal  are 
fairly  well  sustained,  the  quotable  range  con- 
tinuing close  to  the  improved  figures  noted  in 
last  issue.  The  higher  prices  recently  estab- 
lished for  other  feed  cereals,  as  also  for  hay 
and  millstuffs,  have  considerably  increased 
the  demand  for  corn.  There  are  no  heavy 
quantities  now  arriving  from  home  points  of 
production,  but  considerable  is  coming  for- 
ward from  the  East. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice  1  15  @1  20 

Large  Yellow  1  10  @1  15 

Small  Yellow  1  22!4@1  25 

Eastern  Yellow  105  @1  10 

Egyptian  White   —  @  — 

Popcorn,  shelled,     fib   —  @  — 

Rye. 

Values  remain  on  a  comparatively  high 
plane,  although  recent  arrivals  have  given 
the  market  a  slightly  better  supply  than  for 
some  time  past. 

Good  to  choice,  new   1  37H@1  40 

Buckwheat. 
Market  is  higher,  with  little  offering  in 
this  center  and  no  indications  of  there  being 
much  at  interior  points. 

Good  to  choice  1  85  @1  90 

Silverskin   —  @  — 

Beans. 

Inquiry  continues  good,  both  for  shipment 
and  on  local  account,  and  all  varieties  are  re- 
ceiving attention.  With  continued  prospects 
of  a  light  yield  the  coming  fall,  the  market 
is  naturally  firm.  The  changes  in  quotations, 
while  not  very  numerous  or  pronounced,  are 
without  exception  all  to  advanced  figures. 
The  belief  is  entertained  by  dealers  compe- 
tent to  give  an  intelligent  opinion  on  the  mat- 
ter that  changes  in  values  in  the  near  future 
are  more  apt  to  be  to  higher  than  to  lower 
prices.  Recent  shipments  to  the  East  and 
South  by  rail  have  been  of  fairly  liberal  pro- 
portions. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs   1  55  @1  65 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   1  60  @1  70 

Laay  Washington   1  60  @1  70 

Butter,  small   1  45  @l  55 

Butter,  large   1  60  @1  75 

pinks   *  "0   @2  65 

Bavos,  good  to  choice   2  85   @3  00 

Reds  ,e    2  15   @2  30 

Red  kidneys........   2  25  @2  40 

Limas,  good  to  choice   2  35   @2  45 

Black-eye  |Beans   3  00  @3  15 

Horse  Beans   1  20  @1  30 

Garbanzos,  large   2  7o  @3  00 

Garbanzos,  small   1  60  ®1  75 

A  New  York  review  of  recent  date,  coming 
through  by  mail,  has  the  following  to  say  of 
the  bean  market  in  the  East,  prices  quoted 
being  per  60-1  b.  bushel: 

Several  hundred  barrels  of  State  Marrow  have 
been  exported  this  week,  which  has  given  the 
market  a  l  ttle  steadier  tone,  especially  duriDgthe 
last  half  of  the  week;  shippers  paid  $1.40  f.  o.  b. 
generally.  Jobbing  trade  has  continued  slack,  and 
most  of '  it  has  been  supplied  at  $1.37(4.  A  fair 


quantity  of  stock  has  arrived,  but  the  advices  from 
interior  shippers  have  been  somewhat  conflicting 
and  receivers  have  lost  no  opportunity  to  sell  at 
quoted  rates.  Small  beans  have  recovered  a  little 
from  the  recent  depression.  The  decline  to  $1  on 
Pea  brought  out  more  trade,  and  in  a  few  days  the 
price  worked  back  to  $1.05,  at  which  there  is  now 
a  steady  feeline.  Medium  still  have  some  sales 
at  $1.05,  but  strictly  choice  lots  are  held  mainly  at 
$1  07(4,  and  some  business  reported.  It  looks  as  if 
Medium  and  Pea  will  keep  pretty  close  together 
during  the  balance  of  the  season.  One  of  the 
steamers  running  to  southern  ports  of  Cuba  was 
withdrawn  this  week  and  shut  off  the  demand  for 
Red  Kidney;  but,  as  the  stocks  are  not  burden- 
some and  pretty  well  controlled,  values  are  main- 
tained. The  price  to  exporters  is  $1.70  f.  o.  b., 
but  some  nice  lots  have  sold  to  the  trade  for  less. 
Very  few  White  Kidney  here.  Turtle  Soup  firmly 
held,  but  quiet.  Yellow  Eye  neglected.  Lima 
have  steadily  advanced;  late  sales  mainly  at 
$1.57(4,  but  most  holders  are  asking  $1.60.  Several 
carloads  of  green  peas  that  had  accumulated  on 
the  docks  were  forced  to  sale,  and  went  as  low  as 
67(4@68c;  possibly  the  feeling  is  just  a  shade 
steadier  at  the  close. 

Dried  Peas- 
There  are  not  many  arriving  at  present 
from  any  quarter.    Inquiry  is  not  brisk,  how- 
ever, and  such  as  is  made  is  almost  wholly 
for  strictly  choice. 

Green  Peas,  California  |1  85  ®1  90 

Nlles  Peas   1  75  @1  80 

Wool. 

Inactivity  is  still  the  same  prominent  feat- 
ure of  the  local  wool  market  as  for  several 
months  past,  and  there  is  nothing  to  indicate 
at  present  that  business  will  be  resumed  on  a 
lively  scale  in  the  very  near  future.  Wools 
are  arriving  slowly,  as  compared  with  former 
seasons,  owing  mainly  to  lack  of  buyers.  It 
is  claimed  that  manufacturers  are  holding  off, 
owing  to  prospects  of  war  between  this  coun- 
try and  Spain.  One  of  the  results  of  war 
would  be  a  stringent  money  market,  and  such 
a  condition  would  seriously  handicap  manu- 
facturers of  woolens  as  well  as  handlers  of 
raw  material  in  other  lines. 

SPRING. 

Oregon  Eastern,  choice  12  @14 

Oregon  Eastern,  fair  to  good  10  @11 

FALL. 

Northern,  free  11  @13 

Southern  Mountain   9  @12 

Hops. 

This  market  is  dragging  wearily  along  as 
for  some  time  past,  with  little  or  no  hope  en- 
tertained of  any  substantial  improvement 
during  the  balance  of  the  season.  Quotations 
are  little  more  than  nominal  at  present,  in  the 
absence  of  any  noteworthy  or  wholesale  trans- 
actions. To  effect  free  or  prompt  transfers, 
lower  figures  than  quoted  would  have  to  be 
accepted. 

Good  to  choice,  1897  crop   11  @14 

The  hop  market  on  the  Atlantic  side  is  out- 
lined as  follows  in  mail  advices  from  New 
York  of  recent  date : 

Another  week  has  passed  without,  change  in  the 
conditions  affecting  the  hop  market.  Dealers  do 
not  report  any  improvement  in  the  trade,  but  they 
have  failed  to  see  any  permanent  good  likely  to 
result  from  an  effort  to  force  business  now,  and 
stock  has  been  carried  along  awaiting  develop- 
ments. An  occasional  inquiry  comes  from  brew- 
ers, and  when  they  want  fine  quality  they  have  to 
pay  the  rates  quoted.  Most  of  the  remaining  lots 
are  of  lower  grades,  stock  worth,  say,  ll@16c, 
while  of  poor  moldy  Oregon  there  are  offerings  to 
sell  at  8@9c,  and  practioally  no  interest  in  them. 
It  is  the  weakness  in  these  common  qualities  that 
seems  to  affect  the  whole  market.  The  bulk  of 
unsold  hops  in  first  hands  in  this  country  are  the 
10,000  to  15,000  baies  still  in  Oregon,  the  larger 
part  of  which  are  common  and  moldy.  Nearly  all 
the  California  crop  is  gone,  Washington  has  but 
few  lots  left,  and  the  quantity  back  in  this  State 
has  not  been  as  small  in  several  years  as  at  the 
present  writing.  Statistically  the  situation  is  all 
right,  but  the  demand  is  lacking,  brewers  still 
working  on  old  stock. 

Hay  and  Straw. 
High  prices  are  still  prevailing  in  the  hay 
market,  but  there  is  little  likelihood  of  current 
values'  being  long  maintained.  The  opinion  is 
quite  general  that  not  only  have  values 
touched  zenith,  but  that  the  market  is  now 
slightly  top-heavy.  Buyers  are  operating 
very  lightly,  so  that  the  very  limited  receipts 
are  sufficient  for  immediate  requirements. 
Heavier  arrivals  are  anticipated  at  an  early 
date,  including  consignments  from  several 
sections  outside  the  State.  Straw  has  been 
advanced  materially,  so  as  to  have  prices  for 
the  same  more  in  keeping  with  recent  values 
for  hay. 

Wheat  21  00@25  00 

Wheat  and  Oat  30  00@24  00 

Oat  18  00®  22  00 

Barley!:..-  18  00® 22  00 

Clover    @   

Stock  Hay    @   

Alfalfa  ...   15  00®  17  00 

Compressed  31  00@25  00 

Straw,     bale   60®  70 

Millstuffs. 

Market  for  most  descriptions  is  showing  a 
firm  tone,  in  keeping  with  the  stiff  figures 
recently  established  for  the  unmanufactured 
product.  The  inquiry  was  fairly  act've, 
mainly  on  account  of  dairy  stock,  owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  green  feed  in  many  sections. 

Bran,  *  ton  21  00®22  00 

Middlings  33  00@26  00 

Barley,  Rolled  29  O0@30  00 

Cornmeal  34  50® 25  00 

Cracked  Corn  35  00@36  00 

Seeds. 

Not  much  doing  in  seeds  of  any  description. 
Stocks  of  Mustard  Seed  at  this  date  are  in- 
significant and  values  for  the  same  are  nomi- 
nal. Flaxseed  is  coming  forward  very  spar- 
ingly and  receipts  as  a  rule  represent  prior 
arrival  purchases.  Alfalfa  is  receiving  scarcely 
any  attention,  there  being  little  or  no  encour- 
agement to  sow  the  same  this  season,  owing 
to  lack  of  moisture.  Bird  seeds  are  moving 
slowly  at  previous  range  of  prices. 

'      *  Perctl. 

Mustard,  Yellow  2  75<8i3  00 

Mustard,  Trieste  Seed  3  90@3  10 

Mustard,  Wild  Brown  2  00(oi2  25 

Flax.....  2  25®2  35 

Per  lb. 

Canary   2(4®2% 

Rape.   2(4®2% 


Hemp  2%to3w 

Alfalfa,  Utah  5(4@6 

Bags  and  Bagging. 

Grain  Bag  market  is  practically  lifeless,  as 
is  natural  to  expect,  with  every  indication 
that  the  coming  season's  requirements  in  this 
State  will  be  extraordinarily  light.  Oregon 
and  Washington  give  promise  of  having  big 
crops,  but  they  never  use  bags  in  the  same 
manner  as  this  State,  as  much  of  the  grain  in 
the  North  is  carried  in  elevators  in  bulk. 
Wool  Sacks  are  meeting  with  moderate  inquiry 
at  former  range  of  values. 

Calcutta  Grain   bags,  buyer  July  —  @— 

Calcutta  Grain  bags,  22x36,  spot   5H@  5% 

State  Prison  bags,  per  100  5  30  @— 

Wool  sacks,  4  lb  30  ®— 

Wool  sacks,  3(4  lb  27  @— 

Gunnies  10  @ — 

Bean  bags   4(4®  4% 

Fruit  sacks,  cotton   5(4®  6(4 

Hides.  Pelts  and  Tallow. 

Hide  market  is  showing  an  easy  tone  and  a 
few  changes  to  lower  figures  are  noted  in 
quotable  rates  for  wet  salted.  Pelts  are 
moving  rather  slowly  at  same  range  of  prices 
previously  quoted.  Tallow  is  commanding 
fairly  steady  rates. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed,  can 
be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all 
kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side 
brands  or  murrain,  are  not  always  readily 
placed  at  the  lower  quotations. 

Sound.  Culls. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs         — @10       —  @9 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs. .    — @  9       —   @  8 
Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs...   — @  8(4     —  @  7(4 
Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs  — @  9       —  @  8 
Light  Cow  Hides, under  50  lbs  — ®  8(4     —  @  7(4 

Wet  Salted  Kip   — @  9V4     —  @  8(4 

Wet  Salted  Veal   — @10       —  @9 

Wet  Salted  Calf   — @10       —  @  9 

Dry  Hides   — @16(4     13  @13(4 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs.  ,16@16(4     —  @12 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs  18@20        16  @17 

Horse  Hides,  large  2  35@2  75 

Horse  Hides,  medium  2  00@2  25 

Horse  Hides,  small  25  @50 

Colts' Hides  25  @50 

Pelts,  long  wool,  per  skin  90  @1  15 

Pelts,  medium,  per  skin  70  @90 

Pelts,  short  wool,  per  skin  40  @60 

Pelts,  shearling,  per  skin  15  ®30 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer  25  @30 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium  —  @20 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter  —  @10 

Elk  Hides  10  @12 

Tallow,  good  quality   3  @  3Vi 

Tallow,  No.  2   2   @  2(4 

Goat  Skins,  perfect  30  @37V4 

Goat  Skins,  damaged  10  @20 

Kid  Skins   5  @10 

Honey. 

Stocks  of  Extracted  are  now  so  insignificant 
that  this  description  is  hardly  quotable.  Comb 
honey  is  in  fair  supply,  but  demand  for  the 
same  is  showing  improvement,  and  prices  are 
being  much  better  sustained  than  they  were 
earlier  in  the  season. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   5(4®  6 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   4%@  5% 

White  Comb,  1-fb  frames   8(4@10 

Amber  Comb   6(4®  7(4 

Beeswax. 

There  is  little  of  this  article  at  present  in 
the  wholesale  market,  and  values  tend  decid- 
edly in  favor  of  the  selling  interest.  In  a  job- 
bing way  a  marked  advance  on  quotations  is 
realized. 

Fair  to  choice,  $  lb  24  @26 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 
Beef  market  is  easier,  due  to  increased 
offerings  and  dull  trade.  Mutton  is  arriving 
freely  and  is  tending  in  favor  of  buyers. 
Small  Hogs  are  coming  forward  much 
faster  than  the  immediate  demand  warrants. 
Most  descriptions  of  live  stock  are  being  hur- 
ried to  market  on  account  of  feed  being  scarce 
and  high.  Next  fall  and  winter  feed  may  be 
much  cheaper,  but  live  stock  will  likely  be 
scarce  and  high. 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  $  lb   6(4@— 

Beef,  3d  quality   5(4®  6 

Beef,  3d  quality   4  @5 

Mutton— ewes,  8@—c;  wethers   8(4@— 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  medium   4   @  4% 

Hogs,  small   3  ®  3(8 

Hogs,  large  hard   S%@  4 

Hogs,  soft  and  feeders   2%@  2(4 

Hogs,  country  dressed   4(4®  4% 

Veal,  small,  $  lb   6  @  7 

Veal,  large,  »  lb   5  @  6 

Lamb,  Yearling,     lb   814® — 

Lamb,  Spring,  *  lb  8)4®  9 

Poultry. 

There  were  no  very  heavy  receipts  of  poul- 
try the  current  week,  either  domestic  product 
or  Eastern,  but  of  common  old  stock  and  small 
young  there  was  an  abundance,  as  compared 
with  the  demand  for  the  descriptions  above 
named.  Choice  young  stock,  large  and  fat, 
continued  to  bring  good  prices,  being  in 
limited  receipt  and  fairly  active  request. 
Some  of  extra  size  and  in  fine  condition 
brought  an  advance  on  top  quotations.  Old 
chickens  which  were  large  and  fat  also 
brought  an  advance  on  quotable  rates, 

Turkeys,  dressed,  ¥  lb  —  ®  — 

Turkeys,  live  hens,  <p  lb  12  ® 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers  10  ®  11 

Hens,  Cal.,  $  doz  3  50@4  50 

Roosters,  old  3  75@4  00 

Roosters,  young,  (full-grown)  7  00@8  00 

Fryers....   6  00® 6  50 

Broilers,  large  4  50® 5  50 

Broilers,  small  2  25@3  50 

Ducks,  young,  f)  doz  6  00@7  00 

Ducks,  old  3  50@4  50 

Geese,  *  pair  1  25®  — 

Goslings,  *  pair  1  75@2  25 

Pigeons,  Old,  $  doz  125®  — 

Pigeons  Young  1  50®  1  75 

Butter. 

Owing  to  the  light  output  of  butter  this 
season  in  the  southern  and  middle  counties  of 
the  State,  there  has  been  brisk  competition 
lately  among  receivers  to  secure  new  ship- 
pers. In  some  instances  the  butter  has  been 
bought  outright  at  interior  points  at  higher 
figures  than  were  quotable  in  this  market. 
There  aae  some  producers  packing,  despite 
the  firm  prices.  That  this  is  the  better  plan 
to  pursue  is  questionable.  Prospects  are  that 
large  quantities  of  Eastern  butter  will  be 
landed  here  next  fall  and  will  sell  at  prices 
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which  would  not  warrant  packing  local  prod- 
uct at  present  figures. 

Creamery  extras,  V  lb  21  @ — 

Creamery  firsts  20tf@ — 

Creamery  seconds  20  @ — 

Dairy  select  20  fa- 
Dairy  seconds  19  fa- 
Dairy,  soft  and  weedy  —  ® — 

Mixed  store  18  @I7 

Creamery  in  tubs  20  @22 

Pickled  roll  —  fa- 
Dairy  in  tubs  —  <a— 

Firkin,  Cal.,  ohoice  to  select  19  @21 

Firkin,  common  to  fair  16  @18 

Cheese. 

There  is  a  fairly  healthy  tone  to  the  mar- 
ket, with  demand  fully  as  good  as  has  been 
lately  experienced,  and  supplies  of  local  prod- 
uct not  excessive.  Stocks  of  Eastern  are  of 
light  volume.  It  is  reasonably  certain  that 
values  for  cheese  have  touched  bedrock  for 
the  season. 

California  fancy  Bat,  new   9tf@l0K 

California,  good  to  choice   9  (3  9tf 

California,  fair  to  good   8  @  9 

California  Cheddar  10  tail 

California,  "Young  Amerioas"  10  @11 

ebbs. 

A  quiet  market  has  been  experienced  for 
eggs  the  current  week,  and  while  values  re- 
mained quotably  about  the  same  as  last 
noted,  there  was  an  easy  tone,  with  more  or 
less  shading  of  rates  to  buyers,  especially 
where  transfers  of  liberal  size  could  be 
effected  by  so  doing.  The  accumulations 
were  principally  of  eggs  direct  from  hen- 
neries or  ranches,  and  such  bad  to  be  sold  in 
some  instances  down  to  the  price  of  first-class 
store-gathered  stock,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
effect  a  clean-up.  Eastern  eggs  were  in  fair 
supply. 

California,  select,  large  white  and  fresh.. 14  @— 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.. 1.'!  @13V4 

California,  good  to  choice  store  12  (&12V4 

California,  common  to  fair  store  —  d) — 

Oregon,  prime  —  @— 

Held  Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading.  1SV4@13V4 

Local  Cold  storage  eggs  —  @— 

Vegetables. 
While  there  were  no  very  heavy  arrivals  of 
spring  vegetables,  there  was  some  increase 
receipts  and  increase  in  variety.  Peas,  As- 
paragus and  Rhubarb  were  offering  at  rea- 
sonable figures.  String  beans  were  again  on 
market  from  Los  Angeles,  but  quantity  was 
limited.  Choice  old  Onions  continue  to  be 
rather  steadily  held.  Common  qualities  are 
offering  at  reduced  figures.  New  Red  Onions 
are  beginning  to  put  in  an  appearance,  but 
are  so  far  not  ripe  enough  to  be  suitable  for 
shipment. 

Asparagus,  No.  1  to  choice,  f  box   1  25®  1  75 

Asparagus,  common  to  fair,  ^  box   50®  1  00 

Beans,  String,  *  It   12H@  15 

Beans,  Lima,  ¥  lb   —®  — 

Beans,  Refuge,  f  lb   — @  — 

Beans,  Wax,  V  lb   15®  — 

Cabbage,  choice  garden.  $  100    65®  75 

Cauliflower,  V  doz  -.   50®  — 

Corn,  Green,  $  sack   — @  — 

Corn,  Alameda,  ^  crate   — ®  — 

Cucumbers,  hot  house,  ¥  doz   50®  1  00 

Egg  Plant,  %  lb   10®  \2% 

Garlic,  $n>   — @  — 

Mushrooms,  Buttons,  f  lb   — ®  — 

Mushrooms,  Wild,  ^  lb   — ®  — 

Okra,  Dried,  *  lb   12W®  15 

Onions,  Yellow,  good  to  choice   8  50®  3  00 

Onions,  Yellow,  cut   1  25®  I  75 

Peas,  Sweet,  Garden,  f>  lb   IK®  2 

Peas,  Sweet,  ft  sack   75®  1  25 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  ft   25®  30 

Rhubarb,  ordinary,  f  box   25®  50 

Rhubarb,  Mammoth,  »  bx   65®  75 

Squash,  Summer,  f,  lb   — ®  — 

Tomatoes,  f  box  or  crate    1  00®  1  50 

Potatoes. 

Market  should  have  ruled  decidedly  firmer 
this  week  for  Old  Potatoes,  as  there  was  a 
marked  falling  off  in  arrivals,  not  only  from 
points  in  this  State,  but  also  from  Oregon. 
The  demand  was  slow  most  of  the  time,  how- 
ever, and  dealers  found  it  impossible  to  real- 
ize any  very  appreciable  advance  over  former 
figures.  Beyond  a  little  better  tone,  there 
was  no  improvement.  Prices  for  New  Pota- 
toes tended  downward,  with  most  offerings  of 
rather  ordinary  quality. 

Early  Rose,  River,  ¥  cental'.   60®  70 

Peerless.  River   — @  — 

Reds  River   50®  60 

Garnet  Chile,  Mission   — @  — 

Burbanks,  Salinas   75®  I  15 

Burbanks,  River,  f,  sack   50®  65 

Burbanks,  Petaluma  and  Tomales,  f  ctl  50®  65 

Burbanks,  Humboldt,  ft  ctl   50®  75 

Burbanks,  Oregon.  f  cental   55®  90 

Garnet  Chile,  Oregon   — @  — 

New  Potatoes,  f.  tb   X®  U4 

Sweet  River,  *  cental   — @  — 

Sweet  Merced  1  00@1  25 

The  Fruit  Market. 

Fresh  Fruits. 
Apples  continue  to  be  offered  in  moderate 
quantity,  mostly  out  of  cold  storage.  Supplies 
included  few  strictly  choice  to  select  quality, 
and  only  the  latter  sort  was  especially 
sought  after  or  could  be  relied  on  to  command 
firm  figures.  The  demand  for  apples  will  de- 
crease rapidly  from  this  time  forward,  as 
other  and  more  seasonable  fruit  will  be  put- 
ting in  an  appearance  in  wholesale  quantity 
in  a  week  or  two.  Cherries  arrived  the  past 
week  in  small  quantity  from  Vacaville,  but 
were  in  the  main  not  sufficiently  ripe  to  be  de- 
sirable. Fairly  good  to  choice  were  quotable 
in  a  retail  way  at  $1.50<?s2.00  per  box.  Straw- 
berries were  not  in  heavy  supply,  but  there 
was  a  material  increase  in  receipts,  as  com- 
pared with  previous  week.  Desirable  quali- 
ties, however,  sold  to  nearly  as  good  ad- 
vantage as  recorded  in  former  review.  Easier 
rates  are  likely  to  be  experienced  the  coming 
week. 

Apples,  fancy,  4-tier,  f,  box  1  25®  1  40 

Apples,  choice,  4-tier,  f,  box   75®  1  00 

Apples,  fair  to  good,  50-Ib  box   50®  75 

Apples,  common  to  fair.  f  box   25®  50 

Strawberries,  Longworth,  f,  drawer          IbOu  1  HO 

Strawberries,  Large,  f>  drawer   50®  65 

Dried  Fruit*. 
The  market  for  cured  and  evaporated  fruits 
has  not  shown  much  activity  the  current 


week.  Such  stock  as  was  sought  after  most 
eagerly  was  not  obtainable  in  noteworthy 
quantity,  while  the  kinds  which  holders  were 
inclined  to  unload  at  rather  easy  rates  were 
given  in  most  instances  very  little  attention 
by  buyers.  Apricot  market  remains  firm  for 
choice,  with  very  few  offering  at  present,  and 
no  changes  to  record  in  quotable  rates;  but  to 
purchase  freely  advanced  figures  would  have 
to  be  paid.  Prunes  were  in  fair  request  on 
Eastern  account,  but  buyers  limited  their 
bids  to  the  same  low  figures  which  have  been 
current  for  weeks  past.  The  most  urgent  in- 
quiry was  principally  for  the  small  sizes. 
Peaches  are  being  in  the  main  steadily  held, 
but  fail  to  receive  much  attention  at  the  full 
figures  demanded  by  most  holders.  Nectarines 
are  offering  at  comparatively  low  prices,  but 
are  in  rather  poor  favor  at  present  with  buy- 
ers, either  wholesalers,  jobbers  or  retailers. 
Apples  are  ruling  slow  and  weak,  despite  the 
fact  that  supplies  are  of  small  proportions. 
Figs  have  been  inclining  against  buyers,  ow- 
ing to  light  stocks.  Pears  and  Plums  are 
without  quotable  change,  but  are  in  too  lim- 
ited supply  to  admit  of  any  noteworthy  trad- 
ing. Shipments  for  the  week  include  25,750 
pounds  assorted  stock  on  Saturday  for  British 
Columbia. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  In  sacks,  per  lb   6  ®7 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   7i4®  814 

Apricots,  Moorpark   8  @10 

Apples,  in  boxes   6M@  614 

Figs,  fancy  pressed   8  @10 

Nectarines,  White   314®  4 

Nectarines,  Red   314®  4 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   4  @  414 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   5  @6 

Peaches,  peeled,  in  boxes   9  @12 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy.  7  ffl— 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts   414®  6 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts         4  ®  5 

Pears,  peeled  and  sliced   —  fa- 
Plums,  pitted   4   ®  5 

Prunes,  in  sacks,  40— 50's   iii®  5 

50— #)'s  ....   3  @  3H 

60— 70's   214®  2\ 

70— 80-s   2«®  2* 

80— 90's   2   @  2H 

90— lflO's   IX®  2 

Above  figures  are  on  basis  of  2!4<a2!4c  for  I 
sizes.  Prunes  in  boxes,  14c  higher  for  25-lb  boxes, 
Kc  higher  for  50-Ib  boxes. 

4  sizes  Santa  Claras  and  equal   214®— 

4  sizes  San  Joaquin  and  Northern   2\i(a— 

Prunes,  Silver   4  ®7 

COMMON  SDN-DRIED. 

Apricots,  ordinary   5  @  6 

Apples,  sliced   4  ®  414 

Apples,  quartered   — @ — 

Figs,  Black   2  ®  314 

Figs,  White   3  @  4 

Peaches,  unpeeled   314®  4 

Plums,  unpitted   1   ®  114 

Under  late  date,  coming  through  by  mail 
from  New  York,  an  Eastern  authority  pub- 
lishes the  following  review  of  the  dried  fruit 
market : 

There  has  been  some  export  demand  for  evap- 
orated apples  this  week,  and  also  a  fair  jobbing  de- 
mand; but  season  is  getting  late,  and  with  a  little 
more  pressure  to  move  stock,  market  has  weak- 
ened slightly,  and  prices  show  a  slight  decline. 
Prime  have  sold  at  8c,  both  for  wood  and  wire- 
dried,  and  to  force  sales  that  is  all  that  can  be 
realized,  although  some  holders  refuse  to  consider 
a  less  bid  thau  814c,  and,  while  we  retain  it  as  an 
outside  quotation,  it  is  exceptionally  high.  Choice 
are  jobbing  at  8%@8!4c,  rarely  higher,  and  fancy  to 
extra  fancy  range  from  8$£<a914c,  latter  figure 
being  very  full.  Not  much  doing  in  sun-dried,  and 
prices  a  shade  lower,  with  outside  figures  very 
extreme.  Chops  firm,  though  4c  extreme;  some 
hags  have  sold  at  314c.  Cores  and  skins  about 
steady.  Small  fruits  are  in  light  supply  and  quiet, 
but  held  about  the  same  in  price.  California  apri- 
cots firmer,  owing  to  reports  of  damage  by  frost, 
though  12c  extreme  for  Moorparks— in  fact,  few 
sales  above  10c;  peaches  quiet  and  outside  figures 
rather  full;  other  California  fruits  unchanged. 

Apricots,  Cal.  Moorpark,  1897,  per  lb          8  @12 

Apricots,  Cal.  Royal,  1897,  per  lb  614®  814 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1897,  peeled,  per  lb  10  @16 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1897,  unpeeled,  per  lb          5  ®  9 

Pears,  Cal.,  1897,  per  lb   5  @10 

Prunes,  Cal.,  1897,  per  lb   3  ®  8 

Balnlnn. 

Trade  is  of  insignificant  proportions,  values 
remaining  nominally  as  last  noted.  Rain-dam- 
aged stock  is  still  burdening  the  market  in 
heavy  quantity,  and  seems  likely  to  do  so  un- 
til the  end  of  the  season.  If  this  inferior  fruit 
were  out  of  the  way,  there  would  probably  be 
little  trouble  experienced  in  effecting  a  clean- 
up at  current  rates  of  all  the  bettor  grades. 

T.  O.  B.   FRESNO  DELIVERY. 

Imperial  Clusters,  per  box   —  @  — 

Debesa  Clusters,  per  box   —  @  — 

Fancy  Clusters,  per  box   —  @  — 

Boxes,  London  layers,  20-Ib  box   1  00®  — 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 

Loose  Muscatel,  4-crown,  f  lb  314®— 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown  2\4<g2\ 

Loose  Muscatel,  2-crown  lK@lii 

Sultanas  3  @3M 

Seedless  Muscatel  1X@2 

Dried  Grapes  1  @114 

Citrus  Fruits. 
Orange  market  is  firmer  for  choice  to  select 
Navels,  owing  to  prices  having  been  advanced 
at  producing  points.  Values  for  common  Nav- 
els and  ordinary  Seedlings  were  without  ma- 
terial improvement.  Demand  for  choice  to 
select  oranges  was  fair.  Lemons  of  high  grade 
were  not  in  excessive  supply  and  inclined 
against  buyers,  but  common  qualities  re- 
mained cheap.  Limes  sold  at  previous  range, 
with  only  moderate  stocks. 

Oranges— Navel  f.  box   1  50®  2  75 

St.  Michaels   1  00®  I  76 

Seedlings   65®  1  85 

Tangerines,  half  box   50®  75 

Lemons— Cal.,  select,  ft  box   1  75®  8  00 

Cal.,  good  to  choice   1  00®  1  25 

Cal.,  common  to  good   50®  1  00 

Limes— Mexican,  f,  box   4  00®  4  50 

Cal.,  small  box   50®  1  00 

N'nts. 

Almonds  of  line  quality  are  scarce  and  high, 
with  prospects  of  so  continuing.  Walnut  mar- 
ket shows  steadiness,  there  being  absence  of 
selling  pressure.  Peanuts  are  ruling  fairly 
steady,  with  demand  not  very  brisk. 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell   9  @  914 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   6  @  8 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   4  ®  414 

Walnuts  White,  paper  shell   7  @8 

Walnuts  White,  soft  shell   7  @8 


Walnuts  White,  Cal.,  standard   514®  614 

Chestnuts,  Cal.  Italian   —  Si- 
Peanuts,  Cal.,  fair  to  prime   331®  41< 

Peanuts,  Eastern  hand-picked   5  ®  6 

Pine  Nuts  '.   7  @  8 

Produce  Receipts. 
Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals  and 
other  California  products  for  the  past  week 
and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  compared  with 
corresponding  time  the  previous  year,  are  as 
follows: 


BARGAINS 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Flour,  K-sks  107.1 

Wheat, ctls  84, 

Barley,  ctls   15 

Oats,  ctls   13 

Corn,  ctls   7 

Rye,  ctls  

Beans,  sks   3, 

Potatoes,  sks   18, 

Onions,  sks   1, 

Hay,  tons   1, 

Wool,  bales   3 

Hops,  bales  


059 
116 

830 
660 
855 
880 


•-'.ST 
836 
80 


Since 

Same  Time 

July  1,  '97. 

Last  year. 

4,176,291 

4.966.625 

9,505,922 

10.216,381 

4.236,119 

4,567,973 

582.644 

505,080 

269,008 

225,747 

35,898 

177,1*2 

515,606 

497,037 

956  239 

967,083 

93,816 

114,887 

107,728 

118,847 

58.516 

58,133 

8,362 

7.081 

FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Since 
July  J,  '97. 

Same  Time 
Last  Year. 

Flour,  M-sks  

..115,816 

2,683,716 

3,732,739 

Wheat,  ctls  

.  202.187 

9,391,797 

9,627,829 

Barley,  ctls  

4,492 

2,942,755 

3,521,191 

Oats,  ctls  

63 

15,209 

27,944 

61 

34,968 

19.766 

Beans,  sks  

1,219 

2«,866 

333.359 

Hay,  bales  

793 

70,014 

52,925 

Wool,  lbs  

13,701,776 

12,164,249 

310 

1,2119,348 

1,137,119 

Honey,  cases. .  . 

4 

7,091 

2,191 

Potatoes,  pkgs 

.  .  1,323 

176,634 

73.096 

Prices  quoted  in  this  review  are  intended, 
unless  otherwise  specified,  to  represent  whole- 
sale values,  obtainable  on  offerings  from  the 
producer,  and  on  round  lots  delivered  at  San 
Francisco.  The  reviews  of  the  markets  arc 
for  the  week  ending  Wednesday  noon,  while 
quotations  are  based  on  values  current  on 
above  dates.  It  is  the  aim  of  The  Pacific 
Rural  Press  to  have  its  quotations  represent 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  existing  values.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  at 
times,  owing  to  the  superior  merit  of  offer- 
ings, undue  competition  between  buyers,  or 
other  reasons,  higher  figures  are  realized  than 
are  justified  as  quotations.  On  the  other 
hand,  produce  of  decidedly  inferior  quality  is 
apt  to  be  sold  at  less  thau  lowest  figures. 


California   Dried  Fruit 
York. 


at  New 


New  York,  April  20.— California  dried  fruits: 
Apples  firm;  other  fruits  steady.  Evaporated 
apples,  common,  7®7Hc  ¥  D). ;  prime  wire  tray,  8c; 
wood  dried  prime,  8*<c;  choice,  814c;  fancy. 
9(<i914c.  Prunes,  3'4to7^c  "?  lb.  Apricots,  Royal. 
514@'c;  Moorpark,  814@IOc.  Peaches,  unpeeled, 
5@8c;  peeled,  U@14c. 


—Moore,  Ferguson  &  Co.,  of  San  Francisco, 
have  bought  100,000  bushels  of  wheat  in  Linn 
Co  ,  Or.  The  price  was  70  cents  net  to  the 
farmers. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

iff  General  Commission  Merchants,  *f> 

810  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  S.  F. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

W Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  o) 
interest. 


Save! 


Buy  a  HERCn.ES  GASOLINE  ENGINE 
PUMPING  PLANT;  from  2  to  JOO  II.  P. 
The  best, most  reliable,  economical,  never- 
failing  plant  in  the  mHrket— fully  guaran- 
teed—for pumping,  irrigating,  running 
fruit  graders,  dryers,  etc. 

Write  What  You  Want.  Hercules  Gas  = 
Engine  Works,  216-281  Bay  St.,  S.  F.  © 

•X9®®®®®®®®®®®®®®®®®®®®®®® 


A  $1  RAISIN  SEEDER  FOR  50  CTS.  £ft 

We  are  tired  of  selling 
dealers  and  waiting  90  days 
for  our  money,  so  we  will 
sell  housekeepers  at  Job- 
bers' prices. 

Send  SO  cents,  and  we 
will  mail  you  postpaid  one 
of  our  best 

Bay  State  Raisin  Seeders. 

Guaranteed  to  seed  1  lb.  of 
raisins  in  5  minutes.  Simple 
to  operate  and  easy  to  clean. 

Easton  Specialty  Mfg.  Co.,  64  Federal  St.,  Boston. 


Rushford  Farm  Wagon  Gears. 


No. 

Axle. 

Tire. 

Capacity. 

47 

2H  Hollow  Steel. 

2  inch. 

2.500  lbs. 

47 

2«  •• 

8  " 

2,500  " 

48 

2H  ■■ 

*  *  u 

4.000  •' 

49 

2%  " 

3  " 

5.000  " 

49 

m 

2«  " 

3 

6.000  " 

60 

2M  " 

0.500  •' 

51 

m 

8 

8.000  " 

52 

9H 

S 

10,000  •' 

38 

1%  Concord  Stool. 

?  " 

4,000  " 

18 

:\<A  Steel  Skelu. 

2 

4.000  " 

19 

314  " 

%ii  " 

5.000  •• 

The  above  are  our  GREEN  LIST  Wagons.  As  we 
are  overstocked  on  these  sizes  we  ean  offer  bar- 
pain  prices  without  regard  to  our  coat. 

HOOKER    «fc    CO  , 

16  anil  IK  DranUB  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

'TIS 
FOR 
YOU. 

RA DAM'S  MICROHE  KILLER  is  a  stimulant  of 
the  digestive  functions  and  an  intestinal  antisep- 
tic of  lncontestible  therapeutic  properties,  free  of 
drugs  and  poison.  See  reports  of  highest  medical 
and  scientific  authorities.  Drugs  and  poison  fail; 
M.  K.  never  fails.  Hottle  J1.00.  It  will  pay  to  in- 
vestigate it.   Call  or  write  for  complete  proofs. 

RADAM'S  MICROBE  KILLER  CO., 

1340  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

—branches:— 
212  S.  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
44  S.  Second  St..  San  Jose,  Cal. 

360  Morrison  St.,  Portland,  Or. 

1010  First  Avenue,  Seattle,  Wash. 

For  Planting  Season  of  1898 

We  offer  for  sale  a  choice  lot  of 

Budded  Orange  and 
Lemon  Trees, 

One  and  two-year  buds  of  the  leading  varieties,  on 
sour  or  sweet  stock. 

Prices  to  Suit  the  Times. 

SEEDLING  ORANGE  TREES  at  your  own  price. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

Oroville  Citrus  Association, 

Oroville,  Unite  Co.,  Cal. 


1 0  Kver-Blooming,  Field-Grown  Roses  for  VI. 

Eight  thousand  RoBes.  field-grown,  two-year-old 
plants,  have  to  be  closed  out.  These  consist  of  the 
Dest  ever-bloomtne  varieties,  and  will  be  sold  at  10 
plants  for  One  Dollar,  sent  by  express  or  delivered 
tn  the  city  of  San  Francisco.  These  Roses  are  in 
tirBt-class  condition  and  are  bound  to  give  satisfac- 
tion. No  order  filled  for  less  than  One  Dollar.  I 
name  a  few  varieties,  as  apace  does  not  permit  of 
the  naming  of  the  whole  list:  Aurora,  Archduchess 
Marie  Imniaculata.  Bon  Sellne.  Bougere.  Beauty  of 
Stapleford.  Oath.  Mermet.  Cheshunt  Hybrid.  La 
France.  Celine  ForreBter.  Cameons.  Capt.  Christy, 
C.  Rlza  du  Pare.  Cecil  Brunner,  Duchessde  Brabant. 
Duchess  of  Albany,  Dr.  Pasteur,  Etoile  de  Lyon, 
Kllza  Sauvage,  FranclBca  Kruger.  Gen.  Dubois, 
FurBtln  Blsmark.  Gen.  de  Tartar.  Jean  Ducher,  La 
Marciue.  Mad.  Cochet,  Desire,  Falcot,  Hoste.  Larn- 
bard.  Schwaller.  M.  v.  Houtte,  Malmalson.  Sunset, 
Queen.  Papa  Goutler,  Rainbow,  and  a  good  many 
other  varieties.  F.  LUDEMANN,  Pacific  Nursery 
Baker  and  Lombard  Sts..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


HEALDS 


BUSINESS 

24  Post  Street, 


COLLEGE. 

San  Francisco. 


Has  a  National  reputation  for  good  work. 

Its  Departments  of  Bookkeeping  and  Business 
Practice.  Shorthand  and  Typing.  Penmanship, 
Modern  Languages.  English  Branches.  Telegraphy, 
Civil,  Mining  and  Electrical  Engineering.  Survey- 
ing, Assaying,  etc.,  are  practical  In  every  detail,  as 
is  attested  by  the  Hi.OOO  graduates  who  are  now 
successfully  applying  their  knowledge. 

Students  can  enter  at  any  time.  Ladles  admitted 
to  all  Departments.  Pupils  receive  individual  in- 
struction.  Twenty  teachers.   Moderate  charges. 

Write  for  Catalogue  aud  College  Journal. 
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GOOD  HEALTH. 

Sanitation  in  Country  Homes. 

{Concluded  from  last  issue.) 

Disinfecting  Pencils. — The  vile  habit 
of  swapping  gum  is  one  happily  falling 
into  disuse.  But  in  primary  schools 
the  custom  still  prevails  of  gathering 
the  lead  pencils  at  the  end  of  a  session 
and  distributing  them  indiscriminately 
at  the  beginning  of  the  next.  These 
pencils  are  frequently  in  the  mouths  of 
the  children,  "which  cannot  be  pre- 
vented. 

It  would  seem  that  at  small  cost  a 
method  of  sterilizing  by  the  use  of  for- 
matin  or  formaldehyde  gas  in  the  same 
manner  as  books  are  disinfected  in  the 
New  York  library  and  cars  at  the  end 
of  runs  or  in  the  case  of  contagious 
diseases  at  home.  In  the  latter  case 
an  inexpensive  vaporizer  consisting 
of  a  shallow  cup  supported  over  an 
ordinary  cheap  lamp  is  used,  with 
wood  alcohol  for  the  flame,  the 
cup  is  nearly  filled  with  a  solu- 
tion of  about  one  part  of  40  per 
cent  formatin  and  five  parts  of  boiling 
water.  The  flame  is  so  adjusted  as  to 
keep  the  solution  just  at  the  boiling 
point.  This  could  be  placed  in  a  box 
with  a  perforated  shelf  on  which  the 
pencils  are  placed  and  so  accomplish 
the  desired  end. 

Barber  Shops.—  There  is  another 
source  of  infection  from  which  the 
country  villages  are  not  free— the  bar- 
bers are  uniting  in  order  to  enforce 
more  stringent  regulations.  All  instru- 
ments are  required  to  be  of  metal  as 
far  as  possible,  so  as  to  be  easily  steril- 
ized. If  surgeons  and  dentists  are 
morally  under  obligations  to  disinfect 
their  instruments,  why  should  not 
barbers  be  held  as  responsible  for 
brushes,  combs,  towels,  sponges,  etc.? 
How  a  man  particular  in  his  own  home 
as  to  his  brush,  comb,  towel,  razor,  etc., 
can  reconcile  himself  to  go  to  a  barber's 
and  step  into  the  chair  just  vacated  by 
one,  perhaps,  with  ulcers  on  his  face, 
or  some  skin  disease,  and  leaning  back 
contentedly  resign  himself  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  barber  who  has  just 
finished  with  the  other  man,  and  does 
not  even  wash  his  hands  before  attend- 
ing the  next  customer,  passes  my 
comprehension. 

Instances  in  numbers  might  be  col- 
lected where  disease  has  been  trans- 
mitted in  this  way.  In  New  York  the 
barbers'  association  asked  for  sanitary 
laws.  Many  of  the  dispensations  of 
Providence,  so  called,  are  preventable 
by  ourselves.  The  command,  "Thou 
shalt  not  kill,"  is  violated  by  our  neg- 
lect to  remove  all  conditions  destruc- 
tive to  health.  Sanitation  means 
frugality,  temperance,  exercise,  pure 
air,  healthful  food,  comfortable  dress 
and  cleanliness,  everywhere  followed  by 
health,  peace  and  comfort. 

Sanitation  Should  be  Taught.— I  hope 
to  see  the  principles  of  sanitary  living 
taught  in  the  common  schools  and 
practiced  in  every  home,  including  a 
knowledge  of  domestic  chemistry.  _  No 
man  or  womau  who  stops  to  consider 
how  many  healthy  men,  women  and 
children  there  are,  but  will  ask  if  we 
are  living  up  to  the  light  we  have. 
We  received  from  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury a  legacy  of  filth.  What  shall  we 
give  over  to  the  twentieth  ?  Will  our 
children  inherit  the  enfeebled  bodies 
and  brains  we  generate  from  our  own 
impaired  vitality,  or  that  perfect  con- 
stitution the  Creator  intended  man  to 
possess  to  pass  on  like  an  entailed 
estate  from  one  generation  to  another  ? 

Do  we  have  that  care  for  our  children 
that  antedates  their  existence,  which 


Deafness  Cannot  Be  Cured 

By  local  applications,  as  they  cannot  reach  the 
diseased  portion  of  the  ear.  There  is  only  one 
way  to  cure  deafness,  and  that  is  by  constitu- 
tional remedies.  Deafness  is  caused  by  an  in- 
flamed condition  of  the  mucous  lining  or  the 
Eustachian  Tube.  When  this  tube  gets  inflamed 
you  have  a  rumbling  sound  or  imperfect  hearing, 
and  when  it  is  entirely  closed  deafness  is  the  re- 
sult, and  unless  the  inflammation  can  be  taken 
out  and  this  tube  restored  to  its  normal  condition, 
hearing  will  be  destroyed  forever;  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  are  caused  by  catarrh,  which  is  nothing  but 
an  inflamed  condition  of  the  mucous  surfaces. 

We  will  give  One  Hundred  Dollars  for  any  case 
of  Deafness  (caused  by  catarrh)  that  cannot  be 
cured  by  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure.  Send  for  circulars, 
free.  F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


garners  our  best  qualities  for  their 
inheritance,  that  builds  by  atoms  the 
sound  body  as  a  fit  temple  for  the 
unimpaired  mind  ?  Finally  what  is  our 
duty  to  those  about  us,  ignorant  of  the 
knowledge  we  possess  ?  Are  we  our 
brother's  keeper? 

In  the  April  Century  there  are  sev- 
eral papers  devoted  to  the  Pennsylva- 
nia coal  regions.  H.  E.  Rood  writes  of 
"A  Polyglot  Community."  He  says, 
concerning  the  foreign  miners:  The 
first  purchase  made  by  Slovak  or  Po- 
lack  is  a  revolver,  by  Italian  or  Sicilian 
a  stiletto;  then  the  newcomer  buys  a 
silver  watcb;  and  after  that  is  secured 
he  begins  to  save  money.  If  the  Slo- 
vak or  Polack  is  particularly  thrifty, 
he  postpones  buying  a  revolver  for  sev- 
eral months,  and  carries  in  one  pocket 
a  round,  hard  stone,  large  enough  to 
crush  a  man's  skull,  and  in  another  a 
piece  of  iron  filched  from  the  colliery 
scrap  heap.  The  Italian  or  Sicilian, 
too  poor  or  too  penurious  to  afford  a 
stiletto,  buys,  begs  or  steals  a  long 
file,  and  sits  down  in  his  shanty  or  by 
the  roadside,  with  two  or  three  stones, 
and  grinds  it  to  a  keen  edge  and  a 
needle-like  point.  Then  he  fastens  the 
blunt  end  in  a  corn  cob,  and  has  ready 
for  use  a  weapon  of  no  mean  possibili- 
ties. Once  armed,  however,  and  pro- 
vided with  a  watcb,  the  foreigner  man- 
ages to  live  at  a  total  expense  of  about 
$G  a  month — and  this  may  be  regarded 
as  a  liberal  estimate  in  most  instances. 
The  remainder  of  his  wages  is  saved 
toward  the  purchase  of  a  vineyard  or 
farm  in  the  old  country,  whither  al- 
most all  expect  to  return  and  spend 
their  lives. 


IMO  WIISXJ^ICEI  Thousands  have 


cured  promptly  of 


Gained  22  Pounds  in  5  Weeks 

From  the  Bu-Stander,  Macomb,  III. 

Alderman  Louis  W.  Camp  of  our  city,  has 
quite  astonished  his  friends  of  late,  by  a  re- 
markable gain  in  weight.  He  has  gained  22 
pounds  in  five  weeks.  Those  of  his  friends 
who  do  not  know  the  facts  of  his  sickness  will 
read  with  interest  the  following. 

"  I  was  broken  down  in  health  and  utterly 
miserable,"  said  Mr.  Camp  to  our  reporter. 
"I  was  unable  to  work  much  of  the  time  and 
so  badly  afflicted  with  a  form  of  stomach 
trouble  that  life  was  a  veritable  nightmare. 

"I  tried  various  remedies,  but  during  the 
six  months  of  my  sickness  I  obtained  no  relief. 
I  had  always  been  a  robust,  healthy  man  and 
sickness  bore  heavily  upon  me. 

"About  two  years  ago  I  was  advised  to  try 
Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People.  I 
purchased  one  box  and  received  so  much 
benefit  that  I  used  five  more  and  was  entirely 
cured.  I  gained  twenty-two  pounds  in. lice  weeks. 
Since  I  stoped  taking  the  pills  I  have  scarcely 
had  an  ache  or  pain. 


Interviewing  the  Alderman. 

"Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  restored  me  to 
health  and  I  most  heartily  recommend  them.'' 

L,.  W.  Camp  on  oath  says  that  the  foregoing 
statement  is  true. 

W.  W.  Meloan,  Notary  Public. 

Following  is  the  physician's  certificate  as 
to  Mr.  Camp's  present  condition. 

I  am  a  regularly  licensed  physician  of 
Macomb,  McDonough  County,  111.  I  have 
very  recently  examined  Mr.  L.  W.  Camp  as 
to  his  general  physical  condition,  and  find  the 
same  to  be  all  that  could  be  desired,  appetite 
and  digestion  good,  sleeps  well,  and  has  all 
the  evidence  of  being  in  a  good  physical  condi- 
tion.   Sam'  l  Russell,  M.  D. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this 
30th  day  of  September,  1897. 

W.  W.  Meloan,  Notary  Public. 


— W.  B.  Howell,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  gives  notice  that  the  following 
places  in  Alaska  have  been  designated  as 
ports  of  entry  :  Juneau,  Unalaska,  May  Island, 
Kodiak,  Wrangel,  Circle  City,  Cook's  Inlet 
(Saldonia),  St.  Michaels  Island,  Karluk,  Unga, 
Dyea  (including  Skaguay)  and  Orca. 

—Eastern  Nevada  cattlemen  say  that  the 
drought  will  strike  Nevada  on  account  of  the 
little  snow  on  the  mountains.  The  Humboldt 
river  now  contains  only  10,000  inches  of  water. 

Fok  Allaying  Hoakseness  and  Iiikitation 
of  the  Throat,  "Brown's  Bronchial  2Voche«" 
are  wonderfully  effective.    Avoid  imitations. 
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A  NEW  BOOK. 

THE 

CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 

IN 

GARDEN  AND  FIELD. 

A  MANUAL,  OF  PRACTICE    WITH  AND  WITHOUT  IRRIGATION,  FOR  SEMI-TROPICAL 

COUNTRIES. 


By  EDWARD  J.  WICKSON,  A.  M. 

Professor  of  Agricultural  Practice  in  the  University  of  California;  Author  of  "California  Fruits 

and  How  to  Grow  Them;"  President  of  the  California  State  Floral  Society; 
Horticul  tural  Editor  of  the  "  Pacific  Rural  Press  "  of  San  Francisco,  etc. 
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COMMENDATIONS  BY  THE  PRESS. 

The  work  will  be  of  inestimable  assistance  to  those  who  are  interested  in  vegetable  growing  in 
California,  not  only  on  a  large  scale,  but  to  the  large  number  who  cultivate  these  products  for  their 
own  consumption.— San  Francisco  Call. 

We  take  no  risk  in  advising  every  Californian  who  has  a  garden  'spot  to  procure  a  copy.— -Sore 
Francisco  Chronicle. 

Not  only  interesting  but  valuable  to  every  one  in  this  State  who  cultivates  ever  so  small  a  lot 
of  ground.  The  author  is  eminently  qualified  for  the  work  which  he  has  just  completed.— San  Francisco 
Bulletin. 

For  many  years  there  has  been  an  inquiry  for  a  work  on  vegetable  growing  in  California,  and  in 
this  book  the  demand  has  been  adequately  met. — California  Fruit  Grower. 

It  is  certain  to  be  of  valuable  assistance  to  the  practical  farmer.— Oakland  Enquirer. 

It  is  really  almost  invaluable,  we  should  judge,  to  those  who  desire  to  be  informed  upon  every 
essential  point  connected  with  vegetable  growing  in  the  various  soils  and  climates  of  this  State. — 
Sacramento  Bee. 

It  is  an  exhaustive  exposition  of  the  cultivation  of  vegetables  in  this  State.  There  is  a  fund  of 
information  in  it  which  is  invaluable  and  indispensable  for  the  man  who  would  make  a  success  of 
vegetable  growing.—  Alameda  Encinal. 

This  treatise  will  be  conceded  to  be  an  authority  upon  the  subject  of  California  vegetables.  It 
ought  to  have  a  very  wide  circulation.—  Woodland  Democrat. 

LARGE  OCTAVO;  316  PAGES;  12  FULL-PAGE  PLATES. 


Price  ££^2,  Postpaid. 

Address  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers,  330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


—The  San  Francisco  and  San  Joaquin  Val- 
ley Railroad  has  let  contracts  for  the  grading, 
at  a  cost  of  about  1200,000,  of  eleven  miles  of 
road  adjacent  to  the  entrances  to  the  long 
tunnel  near  Rodeo,  Cal. 


IMPROVED 
FRESNO 
SCRAPER. 

5-Foot. 

Weight,  300  Lbs 


NEW 

STOCK. 
NEW 
PRICES. 

J* 

Hooker 

&  CO., 
16  and  18 
Drumm  St., 

San 

Francisco. 


LEE  D.  CRAIG, 
Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

Bet.  California  and  Pine.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL 

BARGAINS  IN  BICYCLES 

NEW  AND  SECOND-HAND 
FROM  $20  UP 

send  for  List.  Hooker  &  Co., San  Francisco 


Blake,    JV\  o  f  f  I  1 1    <fc    T  o  w  n  e  , 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

512  to  516  Sacramento  St.,  .'an  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE,  McFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or. 


Pacific  Reversible  Disc  Harrow. 

4-foot,  5-foot  and  6-foot  sizes  in  16  or  20-inch  discs. 

We  guarantee  that  this  Harrow  can  be  more 
quickly  reversed  than  any  machine  in  the  market. 

Our  prices  are  a  revelation. 

An  extension  can  be  furnished  admitting  of  a 
space  of  between  5  and  6  tect  between  gangs.  A 
center-cut  device  can  be  furnished,  if  desired. 

HOOKER  &  CO., 
16  and  18  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Trit  h/iiSifl  ifibujiTnYr 

BY  gustav  eisen. 


A  Practical  Treatise  on  Raisin  Grapes, 

Their  History,  Culture  and  Curing:. 

This  Is  the  Standard  Work  on  the  Raisin  Industry 
in  California.  It  has  been  approved  by  Prof.  HU- 
gard.Prof.  Wlckson,  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Wetmore  and  a 
multitude  of  Practical  Raisin  Growers. 

Sold  only  by  The  Dewey  Publishing  Co.,  or  Its 
agents  at  the  uniform  price  of  W3.00,  postage  pre- 
paid. Orders  should  be  addressed: 

PACIFIC  KCJRAL  PRESS, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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DISSTON'S 


Send  for  Pamphlet,  "The  Saw,  How  to  Choose  It,  and  How- 
to  Keep  It  In  Order,"  Mailed  Free. 


IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  to  buy  a  saw 
with  DUstoii's  name  on  it.  It 

will  hold  the  set  longer  and  do  more 
worlt  without  filing  than  other  saws, 
thereby  saving  In  labor  and  cost  ol 
fllet.  They  arc  made  of  the  best  cm 
clble  cast  steel  nv&  fully  warranted 

FOR  SAI.E  BV  A  LI.  DEALERS. 

HINRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  Inc. 

I'hlhir'rlphia,  Pa. 


P  &  B  Ready  Roofing.  Free 


Waterproof  and  not  attacked  by  fumes  or  gases. 

GRADE,  THE  BEST. 

P  &  B  Building  Paper. 

The  most  perfect  insulator  known.    Indispensable  for  Creameries, 
Sulphur  Houses,  etc.     Send  for  circulars. 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO.,  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Bean  Spray  Pump. 

OLD  RELIABLE. 


Potash 


gen.  Too 
failure. 


is  one  of  the  three  im- 
portant ingredients  of 
complete  fertilizer ; 
the  others  are  phos- 
phoric acid  and  nitro- 
little  Potash  is  sure  to  result  in  a  partial  crop 


An  illustrated  book  which  tells  what  Potash  is,  how  it 
should  be  used,  and  how  much  Potash  a  well-balanced 
fertilizer  should  contain,  is  sent  free  to  all  applicants. 
Send  your  address. 

OERftAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  it.,  New  York. 
MKYKK,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  are  our  agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


YET  INE1A/, 

As  They  are  ALWAYS  UP  TO  DATE. 

Every  pait  of  the  pump  (including  the  recep- 
tacle) that  comes  in  contact  with  the  washes 
used,  is  coated  with  a  compound  that  is  not  sol- 
uble in  any  of  the  spray  material.  This,  with 
our  non-corrosive  valves,  plunger  packing  and 
pumping  cylinder,  makes  a  pump  that  will  last 
as  long  as  the  man  will  who  buys  it. 

SEND   FOR  CATALOGUES. 

Bean  Spray  Pump  Co., 

LOS    GrtTOS,    C  Pi  L- . 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co., 

PATENT  SOLICITORS, 

330  MARKET  STREET,     =     SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old  experienced 
first-class  agency.  We  have  able  ana  trustworthy  associates  and  agents  In  Washington  aDd  the  capi- 
tal cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
brary, and  record  of  original  cases  in  our  omce,  we  have  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can 
be  offered  home  inventors  by  other  agencies.  The  information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful 
practice  before  the  Office,  and  the  frequent  examination  of  patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  patentability  of  inventions  brought  before  us,  enables  us  to  give  advice  which  will 
save  inventors  the  expense  of  applying  for  patents  upon  inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  and 
advice  sent  free  on  receipt  of  postage.  Address  DEWEY,  STKONO  &  CO.,  Paten'  Agents,  330  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


$25  GIVEN  AWAY. 

THE  OLD  RELIABLE 
TRIU/VVPH  STEEL  RANGE 

Which  has  always  been  sold  at  retail  for  $50.00.  Made  of  the  highest 
grade  of  steel  and  has  8  six-Inch  lids.  The  top  cooking  surface  is 
30x31  inches,  the  oven  is  12  inches  high,  17  inches  wide  and  21 V4  inches 
deep;  has  a  15-gallon  reservoir.  Weight  100  lbs.  Burns  wood  or  coal 
and  proven  to  be  the  best  ranee  on  the  market.  Will  be  delivered 
to  ynur  depot  for  S25.0O  fur  a  shi>rt  time  only  to  introduce 
t  his  range. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  DESCRIPTIVE  PAMPHLET. 
WM.  G.  WILLAItU,  Manufacturer,  113  &  1115  N.  2nd  St.. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


ANTHRAX  and  BLACK  LEG 


PREVENTED  BY 


Pasteur  "Vaccines." 

Write  for  particulars,  prices,  and  testimonials  of  thousands  of  American  stockmen  who  have  suc- 
cessfully used  these  remedies  during  the  last  three  years. 

PASTEUR  VACCINE  CO.,  54  Elfth  Ave..,  Chicago. 


'FARM  IMPLEMENTS 

The  largest  complete  line  of  farm  machinery  manufactured 
by  any  single  concern  In  the  world:  embraces- 
TRACE  MARK  Osborne  All -Steel  Self  Dump  Rake*,     Hand  Dump  Rake: 
Columbia  Inclined  Corn  Harvester  and  Binder,        All-Stcel  Tedders, 
Columbia  Grain  Harvester  and  Binder,  Horse  Hoe  Cultivators, 

Columbia  Reaper,     Mo.  8  Reaper,      Columbia  Mowers.  1 1  &  2 -horse' 
Flexible  and  Reversible  Disc  Harrows,      Combination  Harrows, 
Adjustable  Peg-Tooth  Harrows,  Rival  Disc  Harrows, 

j  Sulky  Spring-  Tooth  Harrows,  Spring-  Tooth  Harrows,  etc. 

Every  machine  in  fully  tent-ranted  and  is  the  best  of  its  class  that  can  he  produced  with 
good  Material,  complete  equipment,  superior  skill  and  long  experience 

The  Gut  here  shown  ,sth%',?-s?e'e',%btrD?mpHayR*ko, 

Ifsall  steel  except  the  shafts.  Mounted  on  our  'Hnmynmmm, 
nil-steel  double  huh  bicycle  w  heels.  Full  temp- 
ered hlgh-carlxm  steel  teeth,  each  with  a  coll 
spring,  all  set  at  exactly  the  same  angle.  Yew 
floating  tooth  device  keeps  hay  from  rolllmr  or 
roping.  Teeth  ran  he  set  wide  or  narrow  a' 
will,    f-.'rtwi/.  niin/tlr.  arrttrttte.  Helfil KM,  . 

Osborne  Hand  Dump  Rake  possess 
tlie  desirable  qiiiilii  ies  mi  our  other  rakes,  made 
of  the  same  high-grade  quality  of  material,  etc., 
but  dumps  by  hand.  It  is  easily  the  best  hand 
dump  rnke  on  the  market. 
See  wr  lovnl  ugeni  Kl-.'f'OJ/E  yon  buy. 
Handy  book  on  Farm 

and  House  FREE.         D.  M.  OSBORNE  &  CO., 


Bend  for 
Catalogue. 

Hailed  Free. 


We  Have 
the  Gkm  with 
Graphite 
Boxes. 
Never  require 
Oiling. 


Our  Galvanized  GEM  Steel  Wind  Mills,  with  ball- 
bearing turn  tables  and  divided  boxes,  have  no 
equal  in  design  and  construction  and  are  warranted 
to  be  the  best  wind  motors  in  the  world.  Money  re- 
funded if  they  are  not  satisfactory  and  strictly  as 
represented.  We  carry  the  largest  stock  of  Pumps, 
Gasoline  Engines.  Tanks.  Horse  Powers.  Hose. 
Pipe  Fittings.  Pipe.  Brass  Goods,  etc.  Our  line  of 
Pumps  embraces  Pumps  for  Hand  and  Wind  Mill, 
Pumps  for  Gasoline  or  Steam  Engines.  Spraying 
Pumps.  Triple  Pumps.  Centrifugal  Pumps.  Rotary 
Pumps,  Wine  Pumps.  Road  Pumps,  and  for  all 
depths  wells,  etc.  Send  for  Catalogue.  Mailed  Free. 

WOODIN  &  LITTLE, 

312-314  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


STAR  PPM  P. 


MONARCH  CAR  PRESS 

10  TONS  BOX  CAR  *  .00 
MONARCH  JR  oo; 

[C*^  I  "SMALL 

k  SALE  CAR  PRESS  INT  MS 
3RLD, 


Something  New! 

THE  3-4  BALE  JUNIOR  MONARCH  PRESS. 

Made  extra  heavy  to  meet  the  growing  demand. 
Onaranteed  to  load  a  car  to  fall  capacity 
In  ordinary  hay. 

MONARCH  CAR  OR  SHIP  PRESS,  bale  17x20x40  WOO  00 
JUNIOR  MONARCH,  3-4  PRIlSS,     "    20x22x41.  .1550  00 
JUNIOR  MONARCH,  STANDARD,     "    22x24x47.  .1500  00 
Manufactured  and  for  Sale  by 

L.  C.  MOREHOUSE,  San  Leandro,  Cal. 

wm.  ii.  (iK.tv.  Oeneral  Agent. 


Golden  Gate  Gas  Engine. 

CAPACITY  FROM  4  TO  50  H.  P. 

The  GOLDEN  GATE  uses  lias  or  Gasoline;  It  la  the  simplest  and  most  reli 
able  engine  built.   It  furnishes  power  wherever  required  at  the  lowest  cost. 
Bend  tor  Circulars  with  full  particulars. 


WITH  niNE  HOIST  CONNECTED. 

These  HOISTS  are  now  In  use  on  several  mines  and  they  have  proved 
practical,  safe  and  economical.  Starts  and  stops  with  ease.  Speed  under 
perfect  control. 

The  entire  plant,  engine  and  hoist.  Is  light  and  compact.  Can  readily 
placed  In  any  position,  on  the  surface  or  underground. 

ADAM  SCHILLING  &  SONS,  Manufacturers,  211-213  J  ain  St.,  San  Francisc* 
 — — , — ,  *■»• 


1? 


i 


The  Jones  Chain  Mo^r. 

UNLIKE  GEARED  MOWE^i 


s? 

IT    HAS  Op 

NO  NOISE!  NO  VIB'rJ  /ION! 

NO  LOST  POWER! 
NO  COG  WHEELS  TO  WEAR  OUT! 
NO  BACKINQ  UP  TO  START   IN  THE 
GRASS. 

THE  JONES  ALL  STEEL  HAY  RAKE  --  THE  ONLY  ADJUSTABLE  HAY  BAKU  MADE. 

H.  C.  SHAW  PLOW  WORKS,  Stockton,  Cal. 


MONEY  IN  HONEY! 

The  Weekly 

American  Bee  Journal 

Telle  all  about  It. 

Sample  Oopy  Mailed  Free 
G.W.YORK  &  CO. 

IIMirliiir.n  St.,  I  111 r H,ii.  ILL. 


,  TREE  WASH,  OLIVE  DIP. 

I  "Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

j        T.    \JU.   JACKSON    db.  CO. 
j  Bole  Agents.     -      -      No.  986  Market  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

An  Klein  watch  always  has  the  word  "*.ljcln" 
[  on  the  works.  Elgin  National  Watch  Co  ,  Elgin,  111. 
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Clarifying  the  Beet  Juice. 


Last  week  we  followed  tbe 
beet  juice  from  the  cleaned 
and  sliced  root  through  the 
diffusion  battery  in  which  it 
yields  the  sugar  contents  to 
the  hot  water,  which  invites 
the  diffusion  of  the  saccha- 
rine matter  through  the  cell 
walls  of  the  beet  into  the 
water.  This  process  secures 
the  sugar  solution  with  much 
less  of  the  impurities  of  the 
beet  than  if  the  root  were 
crushed  and  the  juice  ex- 
pelled by  pressure,  but  the 
liquid  still  contains  impuri- 
ties which  must  be  removed 
before  it  can  go  farther  on 
its  course  toward  the  sugar 
bowl.  This  is  now  accom- 
plished by  the  use  of  lime 
and  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  is 
essentially  different  from  the 
old  process  of  lime  defecation 
which  was  formerly  em- 
ployed. The  upper  engrav- 
ing, which  is  an  interior  view 
of  the  Los  Alamitos  factory, 
shows  the  carbonation  tanks 
in  which  the  lime  and  car- 
bonic acid  are  brought  into 
contact  with  the  juice.  Prom 
the  diffusion  battery  the 
juice  flows  into  a  heater  and 

is  raised  to  190°  Fahr.,  which  coagulates  the  albu- 
minoids, just  as  boiling  solidifies  the  white  of  an  egg, 
and  they  are  easily  removed.  Freed  from  this  class 
of  impurities,  the  juice  then  flows  into  the  square 


THE   CARBONATION    TANKS    IN   WHICH   THE    BEET   JUICE    IS   TREATED    WITH    LIME   AND   CARBONIC  ACID. 


iron  tanks  shown  in  tbe  picture,  and  there  it  is  mixed 
with  a  small  amount  of  milk  of  lime,  and  this  lime 
solidifies  another  lot  of  liquid  impurities.  But  the 
lime  also  unites  with  the  sugar,  and  this  combina- 


THE 


FILTER   PRESSES    WHICH   RELIEVE   THE   JUICE   OF   THE    IMPURITIES    PRECIPITATED    BY  CARBONATION 


tion  is  broken,  allowing  carbonic  acid  gas  to  enter 
the  liquid.  This  unites  with  the  lime  and  throws  it 
down  as  a  carbonate  of  lime  and  destroys  its  appetite 
for  sugar.  But  as  the  lime  has  to  be  held  back  from 
appropriating  the  sugar, 
so  the  carbonic  acid  gas 
must  be  held  in  check, 
or  else  it  would  go  on 
destroying  other  com- 
pounds of  lime  until 
the  impurities  which  the 
lime  first  seized  would  be 
set  free  again,  and  the 
sugar  maker's  cake  would  be 
all  dough  again.  There  is  a 
very  nice  play  of  chemical 
affinities  in  these  carbona- 
tion tanks,  and  it  has  to  be 
watched  with  the  greatest 
care  by  the  factory  chemists. 

The  juice  must  be  freed 
from  the  lime  compounds  by 
means  of  the  filter  presses 
shown  in  the  lower  engrav- 
ing. It  is  pumped  into  the 
filters,  which  are  composed 
of  iron  frames  with  screens 
and  filter  cloths.  The  frames 
are  pressed  firmly  against 
each  other  and  the  juice 
flows  through  the  cloth 
which  they  hold  in  place. 
The  lime  compounds  are  held 
on  the  filters.  Hot  water  is 
also  pumped  through,  and 
that  washes  the  filter  from 
what  sugar  solution  remains 
among  the  particles  of  lime 
and  savr s  it. 
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Weather  and  Crops. 

There  is  no  more  comfort  in  the  "  weather  tables  " 
than  before,  but  there  is  a  little  lining  to  the  cloud 
in  the  reports  that  the  fruit  crops  are  likely  to  be 
better  than  expected  and  that  even  some  fields  may 
follow  in  the  same  line.  We  hope  that  all  the  better 
reports  which  are  being  circulated  will  prove  true, 
but  people  who  have  crops  must  be  on  their  guard 
against  depression  of  prices  by  industriously  circu- 
lated reports  of  improved  prospects.  With  the  best 
that  can  possibly  be  gathered  from  trees  or  from 
fields  this  year,  there  will  still  be  a  large  reduction 
from  average  figures,  taking  the  State  as  a  whole, 
and  values  should  somewhat  compensate  for  the  loss 
in  volume. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m., 
Wednesday,  April  27, 1898,  are  from  official  sources, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  : 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall 
for  the  Week.. . 

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to 
Date  

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  Last 
Year  to  Same 
Date  

Average  Season- 
al Rainfall  to 

Minimum  Tem- 
perature for  the 

Maximum  Tem- 
perature for  the 
Week  

.06 

31.21 

48.73 

42.55 

42 

62 

Red  Bluff  

.00 

12.30 

24  13 

23.99 

46 

96 

Sacramento  

.00 

8.87 

17.26 

19.57 

46 

90 

San  Francisco. .. . 

.00 

7.75 

22.60 

22.30 

46 

73 

Fresno  

.00 

4.01 

10.52 

9  25 

44 

100 

San  Luis  Obispo  

T 

8.05 

20.71 

* 

38 

94 

T 

5.26 

16.76 

16.66 

44 

94 

.00 

4.18 

11.66 

10.10 

52 

82 

.00 

1.66 

5.35 

3  IHI 

54 

104 

*  No  record. 


The  Produce  Markets. 

The  war  and  the  weather  are  chiefly  responsible 
for  the  heavy  advance  in  wheat,  which  will  be  found 
fully  reported  on  another  page.  To-day  (we  write 
on  Wednesday)  spot  milling  wheat  is  worth  $1.87*  in 
this  market — an  advance  of  15(</  20  cents  since  our 
last  writing  one  week  ago.  The  sudden  strengthen- 
ing of  the  English  market  is  due  chiefly  to  the  wish 
to  stock  up  against  the  chances  of  war,  and  in  part 
to  unfavorable  reports  from  the  Russian  grain  dis- 
tricts. 

Contrary  to  all  expectations,  barley  is  weaker; 
and  the  cause  is  to  be  found  in  heavy  importations  of 
corn,  which  promises  to  be  largely  substituted  for 
barley  in  feeding.  Oats,  too,  are  coming  in  freely 
from  Oregon  and  Washington  and  are  offered  at 
prices  which  have  made  barley  holders  knock  under 
to  some  extent. 

Hay  is  also  weaker,  though  there  is  a  desperate 
effort  to  bolster  the  price  on  the  part  of  some  local 
dealers  who  have  loaded  up  heavily  at  the  high  fig- 
ures of  late  prevailing.  It  is  found  that  the  home 
supply  of  hay  will  be  larger  than  recently  expected, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  many  fields  which  will  not 
make  wheat  may  be  profitably  turned  into  hay. 
Eastern  timothy  is  now  offered  here  laid  down  at 


$14@15  per  ton  ;  and  there  is  also  promise  of  a  lib- 
eral supply  from  Oregon  if  it  shall  be  needed.  Mill 
feeds  are  easier  for  pretty  much  the  same  reasons 
affecting  barley  and  hay. 

Beans,  especially  the  white  varieties,  are  strong 
and  higher. 

Live  stock  is  weak  all  along  the  line  and  offerings 
are  excessive.  Hides  are  unchanged.  Nothing  is 
doing  in  wool. 

Butter  is  easier,  though  our  market  is  still  above 
Eastern  prices.    Eggs  are  holding  their  own. 

The  only  feature  of  interest  in  the  dried  fruit  mar- 
ket is  an  active  demand  for  prunes,  which,  for  all 
but  the  very  large  sizes,  are  a  quarter  of  a  cent 
higher.  The  demand  is  almost  wholly  for  the 
small  sizes. 


Fruit  Growers  and  Nicaragua  Canal. 


To  the  Editor:— As  chairman  of  Nicaragua  Canal 
Committee,  appointed  by  the  State  convention  of 
horticulturists  at  Los  Angeles,  I  should  like  to  set 
before  your  readers  the  resolution  then  passed.  It 
read  about  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  this  convention  of  fruit  growers,  assembled 
this  11th  day  of  April,  IS',13,  at  Los  Angeles,  at  the  call  of  the 
California  State  Board  of  Horticulture,  impressed  with  the 
belief  that  the  future  of  their  industry  depends  upon  the  im- 
provement of  transportation  facilities,  demands  from  the  Re- 
publican party  the  redemption  of  the  promise,  made  in  its  plat- 
form of  1896,  as  to  the  building,  owning  and  operating  of  the 
Nicaragua  canal,  and  requests  Senators  and  Congressmen  of 
all  political  parties  to  unite  to  further  such  legislation  as 
shall  tend  to  the  immediate  construction  of  this  canal. 

It  was  further  resolved  to  ask  Senator  G.  C.  Perkins  to  take 
charge  of  the  matter  in  the  Senate. 

Of  course,  during  the  present  war  fever,  any  im- 
mediate action  is  unlikely,  though  the  present  peril 
of  the  battleship  Oregon  may  serve  to  emphasize  the 
immense  and  various  benefits  that  would  accrue  to 
the  nation  at  large  from  the  construction  of  the 
canal. 

But,  apart  from  the  war,  politicians  are  already 
preparing  for  the  political  campaign.  Partisan  is- 
sues then  become  what  are  called  "  red-hot  politics!  " 
The  general  good  is  too  often  forgotten  in  the 
struggle  for  personal  advancement,  which  advance- 
ment is  usually  the  end  of  red-hot  politics. 

"  Each  honnable  doughface  gits  jest  wut  he  axes, 
And  the  peopil  their  annooal  sof'sawder  an'  taxes." 

Let  every  man  with  the  interest  of  his  State  and 
nation  at  heart  insist  on  making  the  construction  of 
the  Nicaragua  canal  "  red-hot  politics,"  and  then 
keep  the  issue  "red  hot"  until  the  canal  is  daily 
traversed  with  shiploads  of  California  fruits  and 
grain  and  farm  and  mill  products  of  all  sorts,  trans- 
ported to  profitable  markets  by  a  method  that  does 
not  claim  "  all  the  traffic  will  bear."    So  mote  it  be! 

Messrs.  Alex.  Gordon  of  Fresno  and  A.  R.  Sprague 
of  Los  Angeles  are  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. Give  us  all  the  help  and  support  you  can  ! 
We  want  your  help,  reader  ! 

Pacific  Grove,  Cal.  Edward  Berwick. 


Treatment  for  Discharging  Sore. 


To  tiie  Editok :— I  have  a  calf  fifteen  months  old;  I  fed  a 
good  deal  of  barley  hay  until  the  feed  got  good.  Four  months 
ago  she  refused  to  eat  at  all,  and  we  kept  her  alive  for  two 
weeks  by  pouring  one  gallon  new  warm  milk  and  two  eggs 
down  her  throat  from  a  bottle  twice  a  day ;  alsoused  enema  of 
five  gallons  warm  water  once  a  day  for  some  time  until  she 
began  to  eat  grass,  and  bowels  were  normal. 

After  she  began  eating  again,  two  swellings  resembling 
boils  appeared,  one  at  back  point  of  bone  on  left  shoulder  joint 
and  the  other  opposite  on  the  lower  part  of  body.  We  let  them 
both  ripen  until  a  soft  part  could  be  plainly  felt,  then  lanced 
each,  and  a  quantity  of  greenish  yellow  water,  very  bad 
smelling,  rushed  out.  We  used  carbolic  and  hot  water,  and 
kept  it  very  clean.  The  matter  came  away  freely  and  drained 
well.  The  calf  is  not  lame,  and  eats  well,  but  those  two  open- 
ings keep  on  discharging  a  quantity  of  very  thick,  yellowish 
matter,  very  bad  smelling. 

The  past  week  I  have  stopped  using  carbolic  and  have  used 
pretty  warm  water  to  cleanse  the  passages,  which  run  from 
the  opening  on  the  shoulder  point  on  leg  to  the  point  opposite 
on  underneath  of  body ;  both  places  run  freely.  Then  I  have 
injected  six  ounces  of  Marchand's  peroxide  of  hydrogen. 

i  want  to  know  if  I  may  use  carbolic  in  the  hot  water,  then 
the  peroxide  after;  or  if  there  is  any  other  treatment  that 
will  cure  the  calf  ? 

After  lancing  the  two  boils  and  using  the  carbolic  and  hot 
water  a  few  days,  a  great  deal  of  fleshy,  light  yellowish  core 
came  out  at  both  openings. 

I  have  doctored  her  thoroughly  once  a  day,  and  am  anxious 
to  save  her  as  she  is  thoroughbred  Jersey.  Reader. 

ANSWER  BY  DR.  CREELY. 

Insert  a  probe  into  the  wound;  when  the  bottom  is 
found,  insert  a  sharp  knife  and  rip  it  up  and  down. 
Make  a  wound  large  enough  to  insert  the  hand.  A 
lot  of  dead,  ragged  flesh  will  be  found  which  must  be 
removed.  Scrub  it  out  thoroughly  with  creoline, 
one  tablespoonful  in  two  quarts  of  warm  water. 
After  drying  smear  over  the  wound  iodoform  salve. 
If  there  is  much  bleeding,  it  can  be  easily  stopped 
by  applying  a  sponge  tightly  into  the  wound. 

Horse   With   Blood  Disease. 

To  the  Editok:— Would  like  to  ask  Dr.  Creely,  through  the 
Puess,  what  is  the  disease  and  the  remedy  of  my  horse,  a 
four-year-old  gelding,  running  out  on  green  feed.  His  skin 
is  rough,  with  hard  places  all  over,  like  the  hives.  His  eyes 
are  bad,  with  a  dull  look;  not  much  appetite. 

Henleyville,  April  4,  1898.  J.  M.  Howell. 

A  blood  disease,  hard  to  treat.  Green  grass  is 
very  beneficial.  Give  the  following  powders  inter- 
nally: Iodide  potash,  1*  ounces;  nitrate  posash,  4 
ounces;  sulphate  iron,  1  ounce.  Mix  and  make 
twelve  powders;  give  one  daily.         Dr.  Creely. 


Weather  and  Crops. 


Summary  or  toe  Report  or  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  roa 
the  Week  Ending  April  25,  1898. 

The  drouth  continues  in  California.  Like  the  pre- 
ceding week,  the  total  rainfall  reported  from  the 
various  Weather  Bureau  stations  was  but  0.02  inch, 
which  fell  at  Eureka.  Weekly  deficiency  varies  from 
eight-tenths  of  an  inch  at  Eureka  to  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  at  Fresno  and  Los  Angeles.  At  Sacramento 
the  weekly  deficiency  is  half  an  inch.  The  absence 
of  even  moderate  late  spring  rain  completes  the 
damage  begun  earlier  in  the  season.  In  the  interior 
of  the  State  the  temperature  has  averaged  from 
three  to  five  degrees  above  the  normal ;  along  the 
central  and  northern  coast  it  has  been  about  normal, 
and  in  southern  California  about  four  degrees  above 
the  normal.  As  previously  reported,  grain  and  hay 
show  the  effect  of  the  continued  dry  weather,  and  in 
most  sections  are  beyond  recovery.  It  has  been 
necessary  in  the  grazing  sections  of  the  lower  coast 
to  ship  away  cattle  and  horses.  Fruit  is  doing  fairly 
well,  but  orchards  must  be  irrigated.  In  the  Santa 
Clara  valley  the  pumps  are  going  day  and  night. 
Grapes  are  making  good  growth.  Thrips  are  re- 
ported near  Fresno.  Cherries  are  ripening  rapidly. 
Prunes  promise  well  and  pears  are  doing  finely. 

Shasta.— Still  dry.  Grapes  are  doing  nicely.  Good  prospect  for 
a  fair  crop  of  apples.  A  good  deal  of  stock  has  been  driven  north 
during  the  week. 

Glenn.— Prospect  for  wheat  improving.  With  seasonable  weather 
will  have  feed  for  stock  and  some  wheat. 

Butte. — Northwest  winds.  Oranges  setting  finely;  good  crop 
anticipated.   Hay  and  grain  crops  very  light. 

Sacramento.— -Crops  look  badly.  Weather  very  unfavorable  for 
grain.  Hay  cutting  commenced;  will  prove  a  fair  crop  on  account 
of  failure  of  grain. 

Yolo.— Fruit  trees  making  big  growth;  foliage  heavy.  Prospect 
brighter  unless  fruit  should  drop  off  on  account  of  drouth. 

Solano.— Some  early  hay  being  cut ;  crop  very  short.  Cool  south 
winds  early  part  of  week  beneficial  to  grain.  Apricots  and  prunes 
better  than  expected.  Hot  north  winds  ripening  cherries  fast.  Rain 
needed  to  insure  vegetable  crop. 

Placer.— Grain  and  bay  still  green  and  fresh;  grass  beginning  to 
dry.  Strawberries  and  cherries  coming  on.  Fruit  growers  irri- 
gating. 

El  Dorado.— Dry  weather  continues  to  reduce  prospects  for  all 
crops.  Practically  no  hay  or  grain,  but  fair  chance  for  partial  crop 
of  pears,  prunes,  apples  and  wine  grapes. 

Merced.— Very  dry.  Summer-fallowed  grain  looking  well.  Hot 
north  wind.   Crops  burned. 

Stanislaus. — Crops  still  doing  well  inside  canal  district,  but 
outside  no  returns  need  be  looked  for. 

Fresno.— Grape  vines  sprouting  rapidly.  Good  supply  of  water 
In  ditches.  Cutting  first  alfalfa  crop.  Vineyardists  report  pres- 
ence of  thrips,  and  prospects  that  the  pests  will  do  great  damage. 

Kings.— No  grain.  Apricots  and  prunes  falling  off  badly  because 
of  too  warm  weather.   Pears  doing  finely. 

Tulare.— Dry  and  warm.  Ditches  runniug  full  for  Irrigation. 
Blanting  citrus  trees. 

Kern.— Some  grain  may  be  harvested,  but  will  be  a  short  crop 
from  a  very  small  area.   Fruit  crop  will  likely  be  very  light. 

Sonoma. — Late  sown  grain  will  prove  a  t>hort  crop  unless  rain 
soon  comes.  Vineyards  making  good  growth.  Planting  corn;  but 
ground  too  dry  to  bring  it  up  without  rain.  Haying  will  commence 
soon. 

Napa.— Hay  and  grain  good.  Cherries  and  peaches  good ;  apricots 
few;  fruit  yield  generally  good. 

Alameda.— Hay  and  grain  turning  rapidly;  vield  will  be  very 
light. 

Lake.— Outlook  not  good.  Hay  and  grain  on  summer  fallow  or 
very  early  winter  flowing  will  yield  a  good  crop,  but  late  sown  ex- 
cept on  very  best  land  will  amount  to  nothing.  Second  cultivation 
in  orchards  and  vineyards  only  possible  where  the  first  was  done 
early.   Feed  drying  fast;  prunes  very  good;  grapes  well  started. 

San  Mateo.— Hay  and  grain  poor;  grass  drying;  barley  beading 
out;  pears  and  apples  look  well. 

Santa  Clara.- Grain  and  feed  turning  dry. 

Santa  Cruz.— Need  of  rain  sadly  felt.  Pumping  plants  running 
day  and  night  to  irrigate  orchards.  Hay  and  grain  will  not  mature 
without  rain  soon ;  farmers  have  given  up  expecting  any  rain  this 
year. 

Monterey.— Poor  prospects  for  any  crops,  excepting  possibly  a 
little  hay  near  foothills. 

San  Luis  Obispo.  —  Pasture  completely  dried  up.  Cattle  ship- 
ments continue.   No  change  in  grain.   Fair  prospects  of  fruit  crop. 

Ventura.— Poor  prospects  for  barley.  Oranges  and  lemons  turn- 
ing out  far  better  than  expected.  Irrigated  lands  will  produce  fair 
crop  of  apricots. 

Los  Angeles.— (Bassett)— Grain  crop  will  be  almost  an  entire 
failure;  some  hay  will  be  made.  (Duarte)— Hay  and  grain  almost 
total  failure;  deciduous  fruit  crop  will  be  poor.  (Los  Angelesl — 
Feed  drying  up  fast;  fruit  looking  good ;  berries  of  all  kinds  look- 
ing well.  (PalmJale) — Continued  drouth.  No  prospects  for  grain. 
(Pomona) — Deciduous  fruits  doing  as  well  as  could  be  expected. 
(San  Fernando) — Hay  and  grain  a  failure;  stock  suffering  for  feed. 

San  Bernardino.— Too  late  for  rain  to  benefit  grass  much.  Val- 
leys looking  badly.   Fair  peach  and  small  apricot  crop. 

Riverside.— Hot  and  dry.  Orange  movement  exceeds  equipment 
to  handle  it.   Hay  and  grain  situation  better. 

Orange.— Prospects  for  hay  and  grain  poor:  fruit  trees  looking 
well. 

San  Diego.— Crop  conditions  unchanged. 

Eureka  Summary.— Night  fogs  and  warmer  weather  during  days 
have  counteracted,  to  some  extent,  deficient  rainfall.  Crops  are  do- 
ing well. 

Los  Angeles  Summary.— Too  soon  to  report  effect  of  hot  wave  at 
close  of  week,  but  it  will  probably  still  further  reduce  crop  of  fruit. 
Sugar  beets  Injured  by  hot,  dry  winds. 


Early  Fruits  and  Vegetables  at  Vacaville. 


To  the  Editor: — The  first  box  of  cherries  was 
shipped  from  Vacaville  on  April  15th — eleven  days 
ahead  of  last  year — by  Maury  Robinson,  son  of  Dr. 
Robinson,  by  express  to  Earl  Fruit  Co.,  Chicago. 
They  were  Purple  Guignes,  and  sold  for  $10,  netting 
him  $9.40.  The  next  day  he  shipped  two  more 
boxes.  These  were  followed  on  the  17th  by  a  box 
shipped  to  Chicago  by  PiDkham  &  McKevitt.  These 
were  followed  bv  sundry  shippers  to  Chicago,  New 
Orleans,  New  York,  St.  Paul  and  Omaha  by  twenty- 
four  boxes  on  the  18th;  thirty-nine  boxes  on  the 
19th;  thirty-two  boxes  on  the  20th;  and  sixty  boxes 
to-day.  All  of  them  are  of  the  Purple  Guigne  va- 
riety. At  the  beginning  of  the  season  for  the  first 
ten  days  last  year  they  had  $7.50  a  box  in  Chicago, 
then  began  to  drop  down.  The  first  box  to  San 
Francisco  from  Vacaville  was  shipped  on  the  18th. 

Vacaville  seems  to  be  holding  its  reputation.  S. 
Goodman  &  Co.  shipped  two  sacks  of  green  peas  to 
San  Francisco  on  March  14th,  and  to-morrow  Hart- 
ley Bros,  will  ship  the  first  green  string  beans  from 
here.  F. 

Vacaville,  April  21st. 
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CALIFORNIA. 
Los  Angeles. 

The  Search  for  Pasturage. — Owing  to  the  drought,  the 
stockmen  of  central  and  southern  California  are  leasing 
swamp  and  overflowed  lands  in  the  river  bottoms,  with  the 
hope  of  securing  more  pasturage  later  in  the  season  than  they 
can  hope  for  in  elevated  sections.  The  average  rental  paid  is 
50  cents  an  acre,  although  for  some  choice  pieces  it  is  reported 
that  $3  an  acre  has  been  paid.  Even  land  at  present  under 
water  has  been  leased,  as  in  the  case  of  Venice  Island,  on  the 
San  Joaquin.  The  single  firm  of  Miller  &  Lux  has  leased  no 
less  than  30,000  acres.  Sheep  men  are  trying  to  find  pastur- 
age in  the  mountains. — Los  Angeles  Express. 

The  Orange  Supply. — There  is  still  quite  a  large  quantity 
of  oranges  not  yet  shipped  in  southern  California,  although 
the  season  is  far  advanced.  Prices  for  first-class  fruit  have 
risen  lately  and  shipments  are  now  going  forward  more 
briskly.  The  Covina  packing  houses  have  been  closed  for  a 
couple  of  weeks.  Covina  has  shipped  up  to  date  537  carloads 
of  oranges.  A  number  of  cars  of  Valencias  and  Mediterranean 
Sweets  will  be  shipped  when  the  packing  houses  reopen.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Ventura  Signal,  the  Blanchard  packing  house 
at  Santa  Paula  is  now  running  full  blast.  A  large  force  is 
prepared  picking  and  preparing  oranges  for  shipment.  About 
seven  carloads  per  week  are  shipped.  The  crop  this  year  is 
estimated  at  eighty  carloads,  of  about  33b  boxes  each.  About 
100  persons  are  now  regularly  employed  in  the  various  depart- 
ments. The  orange  crop  will  be  heavier  than  last  year. — Los 
Angeles  Times. 

Mariposa. 

No  Grazing  in  Yosemite.— Somehow  the  impression  has 
gotten  abroad  that  the  Yosemite  National  Park  is  to  be 
thrown  open  to  sheep  and  cattle  this  year.  It  is  a  mistake. 
In  response  to  a  petition  from  the  Supervisors  of  Stanislaus 
county,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  under  date  of  March 
31st,  said:  " The  petition  of  yourselves  and  other  residents 
of  Stanislaus  county  has  been  received,  praying  that  in  view 
of  the  drought  existing  in  southern  California  and  the  lack  of 
grazing  grounds  for  stock,  that  the  Yosemite  National  Park 
be  thrown  open  for  the  grazing  of  horses,  cattle  and  sheep,  in 
the  lands  embraced  therein,  during  the  summer  of  this  year. 
In  response  thereto  I  have  to  state  that  similar  applications 
have  been  presented  in  previous  years  involving  substantially 
the  same  plea  for  relief,  but  they  have  been  uniformly  denied. 
It  is,  therefore,  not  deemed  advisable  to  grant  the  privilege 
desired  in  this  instance.  To  permit  the  occupancy  of  these 
lands  for  the  purpose  desired  would  be  in  direct  violation  of 
the  regulations  prescribed  for  the  government  of  said  parks, 
as  well  as  of  the  Act  of  Congress  approved  October  21,  1890, 
under  which  said  regulations  were  promulgated  and  the  lands 
set  aside  as  a  park  and  forest  reservation." 

Monterey. 

Hemp  Instead  of  Beets. — Some  of  the  farmers,  owing  to 
the  dry  season,  will  plant  hemp  in  the  Salinas  valley  this 
year  instead  of  beets.  The  regular  time  for  planting  is  be- 
tween March  and  the  first  of  May  and  the  crop  matures  in 
October.  Several  prominent  ranchers  have  already  sown 
some  of  the  seed.  W.  H.  Hart  of  San  Francisco,  owning  land 
in  this  county  and  being  a  great  advocate  of  the  hemp  indus- 
try, has  sent  seed  to  several  of  the  farmers  to  experiment 
with,  besides  shipping  quantities  to  F.  W.  Thompson,  who 
will  plant  some  of  Mr.  Hart's  land  near  Agenda  this  week. 
To  get  the  best  results  the  land  is  thoroughly  plowed  and 
harrowed,  seed  planted  2%  inches  deep  in  hills  6  inches  apart, 
five  seeds  to  the  hill.  Hemp  yields  about  six  bushels  of  seed 
to  the  acre. — Salinas  Democrat. 

Napa. 

There  will  be  no  fair  at  Napa  this  year. 

Orange. 

Walnut  Oil. — The  George  Hinds  Co.  of  Placentia  has 
placed  on  exhibition  at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Los 
Angeles  a  sample  of  oil  made  from  walnuts.  The  Fullerton 
Tribune  says :  "  Mr.  Hinds  says  that  so  far  they  have  tried 
only  small  experiments  in  making  this  oil,  but  that  some  time 
it  will  be  a  great  industry.  They  took  ten  pounds  of  kernels 
from  twenty  pounds  of  nuts.  From  these,  in  about  an  hour, 
four  and  one-half  pounds  of  oil  was  obtained.  The  oil  is  simi- 
lar in  appearance  to  olive  oil,  has  a  sweet,  nutty  flavor,  and 
can  be  used  for  the  same  purpose  as  olive  oil." 

Fruit  Outlook. — The  Anaheim  Gazette  says:  "Carefully 
gathered  reports  from  different  precincts  in  Orange  county 
indicate  that  there  will  be  from  30  to  90  per  cent  of  a  fruit 
crop.  There  are  very  few  trees  in  the  district  that  will  not 
give  some  sort  of  yield.  Apricots,  especially  the  varieties 
that  blossomed  earliest,  have  been  most  affected,  as  well  as  a 
few  varieties  of  peaches.  Prune  trees  are  blooming  heavily, 
and  if  no  later  injury  intervenes  that  crop  will  be  large,  and 
there  will  be  plenty  of  plums,  apples  and  pears." 

San  Bernardino. 

Beet  Crop  Outlook. — Despite  adverse  conditions,  there  yet 
promises  to  be  a  partial  beet  crop.  There  had  been  planted  up 
to  Saturday  on  the  Chino  ranch  3244  acres.  Of  this  there  are 
2000  acres  on  the  lower  black  land,  which  is  lcjking  very  well. 
The  plants  are  growing  thriftily,  and,  unless  something  yet 
happens,  will  produce  a  crop.  The  balance,  planted  mostly  on 
sandy  land,  is  not  of  much  value,  especially  since  the  wind  and 
hot  weather  of  last  week.  Of  the  acreage  planted,  there  is  at 
present  411  acres  of  good  stand.  There  are  something  over 
1000  acres  on  which  it  is  yet  safe  to  plant,  but  planting  will 
all  be  completed  next  week.  Supt.  Rupp  expects  to  have 
about  4500  acres  planted  for  the  season.  Thinning  is  just  com- 
mencing. A  small  acreage  is  being  irrigated  here,  and  this 
week  the  land  company  started  pumps  in  two  of  the  wells  just 
north  of  the  factory  grounds,  from  which  the  water  is  being 
used  west  of  the  factory.  It  is  hoped  to  continue  using  this 
water,  if  not  on  beet  fields  later,  then  on  some  kind  of  forage 
for  stock  feed. — Chino  Champion. 

Protest  Against  Sheep. — The  supervisors  appear  to  be  in 
favor  of  opening  the  forest  reservation,  on  the  north  of  here, 
to  the  pasturage  of  cattle  and  sheep.  If  this  is  done  there 
might  as  well  be  no  reservation.  The  cattle  are  not  so  bad, 
but  if  sheep  are  pastured  there  to  any  great  extent  the  dam- 
age would  be  great.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  if  the  brush 
and  undergrowth  is  destroyed  the  value  of  the  mountains  as 
a  storage  reservoir  is  largely  destroyed,  and  it  doesn't  re- 
quire a  very  wise  prophet  to  foresee  what  will  be  the  result 
if  sheep  are  pastured  on  these  mountains.  Not  only  do  sheep 
destroy  every  vestige  of  undergrowth,  but  we  know  from 
past  experience  that  sheep  herders  are  the  most  prolific  cause 
of  mountain  fires,  and  therein  lies  the  greatest  danger.  The 
San  Bernardino  forest  reservation  is  too  essential  to  the  con- 
servation of  irrigating  water  for  this  great  valley  to  take  any 
chances  by  throwing  this  reservation  open  for  pasture.  San 
Bernardino  county  has  gotten  beyond  the  pasturage  stage, 
anyway.  The  time  was  when  large  areas  were  given  up  to 
sheep  and  cattle  ranges.  In  the  early  days  this  was  all  right, 
but  now  the  county  is  more  thickly  settled  and  the  sheep 
range  must  give  place  to  more  important  horticultural  indus- 
try. And,  accordingly,  our  chief  care  must  be  the  conserva- 
tion of  water  for  irrigating  purposes.  If  this  is  incompatible 
with  the  sheep  industry,  then  the  sheep  must  go. — Colton 
News. 

San  Joaquin. 

Not  All  a  Failure. — Speaking  of  the  crop  outlook  in  this 


country  a  gentleman  who  has  considerable  opportunity  to 
learn  of  the  condition  of  grain  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
remarked  to  a  Mail  reporter.  "  Cy.  Moreing  stated  day  before 
yisterday  that  he  had  on  the  Richard  Smith  ranch  800  acres 
which  he  had  irrigated,  and  of  which  there  promised  to  be  a 
heavy  crop.  He  also  had  about  the  same  amount  on  the  Moss 
tract,  which  was  likewise  irrigated  and  promised  equally 
well.  I  was  also  talking  with  Sam  Miller's  son,  who  has  320 
acres  on  the  Sargent  tract.  I  saw  him  within  the  last  three 
days,  and  he  said:  'I  am  in  a  quandary  whether  to  cut  for 
hay  or  let  it  come  as  barley,  for  the  simple  reason  that  I  know 
it  will  produce  three  tons  of  barley  hay  to  the  acre.  It  looks 
magnificent.'  Then  down  on  Ryer  Island  there  is  a  good  crop. 
A  gentleman  who  went  down  there  a  few  days  ago  to  take 
a  look  at  the  grain  informed  me  that  it  looked  1  first  class,'  to 
use  his  own  words — especially  the  volunteer  located  on  what 
is  called  the  low  part  of  the  island.  "Now,"  continued  the 
Mail's  information,  "I  have  not  tried  to  pick  this  up,  but  have 
merely  jotted  it  down  in  my  memory  as  I  ran  up  against  it. 
And  the  information  was  volunteered  to  me — not  drawn  out. 
I  have  seen  samples  of  grain  from  the  neighborhood  of  Valley 
Spring  which  were  thirty  inches  high,  and  I  am  informed 
that  there  are  a  great  many  acres  of  very  fine  grain  there. 
Nearly  all  who  had  a  fair  prospect  for  a  crop  three  weeks 
ago  say  that  it  looks  better  now  than  it  did  then.  The  grain 
is  evidently  receiving  a  great  deal  of  nourishment  from  the 
cool  trade  winds  we  are  getting  now  and  from  the  heavy 
dews.  There  is  a  large  class  of  farmers  who  feel  much  better 
than  they  did  three  weeks  ago.  They  are  satisfied  now  that 
there  will  be  something  besides  seed  and  feed  in  this  county. 
The  trade  winds  have  commenced,  and  if  this  kind  of  weather 
continues,  with  heavy  dews,  wheat  that  has  partly  advanced 
and  is  heading  out — as  a  great  deal  of  it  is  doing — will 
mature.  The  nourishment  appears  to  come  from  the  air  and 
the  dew,  and  after  the  grain  is  in  the  head  the  head 
fills  out  from  the  sap  that  is  in  the  stock  of  the  wheat.  I 
wish  I  had  kept  the  report  that  was  given  to  me  by  a  party 
who  inspected  Ryer  Island,  Grand  Island,  the  Sargent  tract 
add  those  islands  down  here  west  of  town.  He  figured  out 
many  acres  would  be  cut  and  the  approximate  yield.  I  do 
not  recall  the  number  of  acres,  but  it  was  many  thousand. 
Miller  &  Matthews,  southwest  of  the  County  Hospital 
grounds,  have  a  good  crop,  and  there  is  quite  a  big  stretch  of 
low-lying  ground  in  that  region  which  will  give  a  good  yield. 
Monday  or  Tuesday  I  saw  Charles  Needham,  who  lives  three 
or  four  miles  above  Bellota.  He  said  he  had  never  seen  the 
crop  prospects  look  better  there,  and  added  :  '  I  was  surprised 
coming  from  my  place  down  to  Stockton  to  notice  the  good 
condition  of  the  crops  until  I  struck  the  black  land.  There 
is  going  to  be  a  great  deal  of  grain  raised  on  all  those  low 
gravel  hills.  They  look  much  better  than  I  ever  have  seen 
them  before.  J.  C.  Smith,  said  the  Mail's  informant,  in 
conclusion,  has  1200  acres  which  never  looked  better.  It 
has  been  all  irrigated,  and  is  in  splendid  condition." — Stockton 
Mail. 

San  Lnis  Obispo. 
Celery  Farms. — All  the  men  employed  at  the  new  celery 
farm  are  experienced  celery  growers  brought  here  for  the 
purpose  and  no  others  will  be  employed  until  the  transplant- 
ing and  packing  seasons  arrive.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  company 
to  mature  their  crop  just  when  the  Eastern  celery  is  cleaned 
out  of  the  market,  hence  planting  will  not  commence  until 
about  the  first  of  June.  When  that  time  arrives  any  one  who 
knows  how  to  put  a  plant  into  the  ground  can  expect  to  get  a 
job  for  then  they  will  want  to  rush  the  work.  Women  and 
children  can  be  largely  employed  in  setting  out  the  young 
plants.  The  next  busy  season  will  come  with  the  harvest 
when  whole  train  loads  of  cars  will  be  loaded.  The  packing 
of  the  celery  will  require  much  help  and  we  understand  that 
girls  really  make  the  most  expert  packers  and  for  this  reason 
as  many  girls  as  can  be  found  will  be  employed.— Arroyo 
Grande  Herald. 

Santa  Clara. 

San  Martin  Ranch  Sold. — The  San  Martin  Rancho,  in  this 
county,  lying  generally  between  San  Jose  and  Gilroy,  and 
consisting  of  numerous  parcels  making  a  whole  of  2480.7  acres, 
has  been  bought  in  at  foreclosure  sale  in  San  Francisco,  held 
in  Easton,  Eldridge  &  Co.'s  offices,  by  the  San  Faancisco 
Savings  Union  for  $158,000.  The  land  was  originally  bought 
from  Daniel  Murphy  by  C.  H.  Phillips,  E.  B.  Pond  and  H.  C. 
Campbell,  as  trustees  of  the  San  Francisco  Savings  Union, 
held  the  property  in  trust  on  a  loan,  and  the  interest  and 
principal  of  which  had  amounted  to$160,l00.—Gilroy  Advocate. 

Thinning  Apricots  and  Peaches.— Some  of  our  orchardists 
have  commenced  the  thinning  of  apricots  and  peaches,  which 
in  some  localities  promise  to  be  a  good  crop.  The  report  in 
regard  to  prunes  seems  to  be  somewhat  conflicting.  While 
some  claim  they  have  a  full  crop,  many  report  a  light  crop,  es- 
pecially on  older  trees.  The  general  opinion  is  that  the  crop 
will  be  light,  and  the  price  high,  so  that  the  output  of  our  or- 
chards will  probably  be  up  to  an  average.  Those  who  have  a 
good  crop  of  apricots  will  undoubtedly  reap  a  golden  harvest. 
Those  who  are  in  a  position  to  know  seem  to  think  that  a  good 
quality  of  apricots  for  canning  will  bring  at  least  $60  per  ton. 
—Campbell  letter. 

The  Fruit-Growing  Industry. — No  industry  can  long  com- 
mand profits  unless  it  can  engineer  a  monopoly.  But  we  be- 
lieve that,  on  the  whole,  there  is  no  more  prosperous  agricul- 
tural population  in  the  world  than  the  fruit  growers  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  especially  of  the  Santa  Clara  valley.  Even  this 
dry  season,  while  the  grazing  and  grain-growing  sections  are 
almost  in  despair  of  the  immediate  future,  the  orchardists  of 
Santa  Clara  are  likely  to  suffer  merely  a  partial  loss  of  two  or 
three  of  their  less  important  crops,  while  the  main  depend- 
ence of  the  valley — prunes— promise  to  be  an  excellent  crop. 
Besides,  it  is  likely  that  for  what  we  have  to  sell  this  year 
we  shall  get  good  prices.  It  is  well  for  the  fruit  growers  to 
be  always  reaching  out  for  new  and  better  markets  and  striv- 
ing to  obtain  better  conditions  of  transportation,  handling, 
etc.  But  the  too  prevalent  habit  of  looking  at  the  black  side 
of  things  does  nothing  but  harm  to  any  industry.  The  do- 
mestic market  for  fruit  remains  to  be  developed  ,  the  foreign 
market  has  only  just  been  opened  and  holds  the  most  promis- 
ing prospects.  All  that  our  fruit  growers  need  is  open  mar- 
kets, the  right  to  buy  to  the  best  advantage  and  an  intelli- 
gent and  vigorous  business  management  to  keep  them  what 
they  now  are— the  most  prosperous  of  all  our  rural  people. — 
San  Jose  Herald. 

Santa  Cruz. 

Pa.taro  Valley  Fruit  Notes. — The  prune  crop  is  going  to  be 
spotted  in  the  hill  districts.  *  *  *  Strawberry  shipments 
will  not  be  of  much  size  until  next  month.  *  *  *  Some 
sales  of  orchards  have  been  made  during  the  week,  but  pack- 
ers are  in  no  rush.  *  *  *  The  promise  for  a  big  walnut  crop 
at  the  Rider  Mountain  orchard  is  better  this  season  than  it 
was  last  year;  and  other  fruit  promises  equally  well.  *  *  * 
W.  H.  Bowman's  big  cherry  orchard  at  Corralitos  promises  to 
make  up  in  yield  this  season  for  its  failure  last  year.  The 
trees  are  heavily  loaded.  His  apricot  trees  are  also  heavy 
with  fruit  and  thinning  has  to  be  practiced.  *  *  *  Green 
Valley  is  going  to  have  more  apricots  than  was  estimated 
after  the  frosts.  J.  A.  McCune  will  have  to  do  heavy  thin- 
ning; so  will  J.  W.  Watters  (whose  place  was  included  in  the 
list  of  orchards  badly  injured  by  frost);  and  so  will  others  in 
Green  Valley.  This  choice  apricot  district  is  going  to  market 
lots  of  'cots.— Watsonville  Pajaronian. 

Solano. 

Cattle  Moved  North. — Miller  &  Lux,  who  rented  the 
Hastings  ranch,  near  Maine  Prairie,  several  days  ago,  have 


already  shipped  3000  head  of  young  stock— yearlings  and  two- 
year-olds — from  their  large  range  in  Kern  county  and  will  add 
another  1000  to  this  number  within  the  next  few  days.  The 
stock  reached  Suisun  in  a  poor  and  weakened  condition  and 
showed  the  effects  of  the  shortage  of  feed  in  the  southern 
county.  Taking  into  consideration  the  starved  condition  of 
the  cattle,  their  shipment  was  attended  with  remarkably 
good  luck,  the  mortality  among  them  being  only  ten.  Samuel 
Flint,  one  of  the  superintendents,  informed  a  Republican  rep- 
resentative that  it  is  not  expected  to  get  the  stock,  shipped 
to  Suisun,  in  a  marketable  condition.  If  sufficient  feed  can  be 
found  here  to  sustain  life  in  them  until  next  winter's  rains 
set  in,  the  owners  will  be  satisfied.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
the  16,000  acres  on  the  Hastings  tract  will  carry  the  stock  for 
more  than  three  or  four  months.— Solano  Republican. 

Sonoma. 

Irrigation  Enterprise.— Fred  D.  Spaulding  will  irrigate 
his  Embarcadero  ranch  this  season  from  the  waters  of  Sonoma 
creek.  The  water  will  be  raised  and  deposited  into  a  main 
ditch  with  a  centrifugal  pump  and  engine.  The  Spaulding 
ranch  is  considered  one  of  the  finest  potato  and  small  vege- 
table farms  in  the  county  and  immense  crops  have  been  grown 
on  the  soil,  which  is  a  deep  sandy  loam,  in  years  pist  without 
irrigation.  This  season,  with  the  aid  of  irrigation  ditches,  a 
marvelous  crop  is  anticipated.  The  wonder  is  that  the  wa- 
ters of  Sonoma  creek,  which  flow  through  the  center  of  the 
valley  from  Glen  Ellen  to  Embarcadero,  have  not  long  since 
been  utilized  for  irrigating  small  fruits  and  vegetables. 
There  is  always  a  plentiful  flow  of  water  in  that  stream  the 
year  round,  and  there  are  many  small  farms  along  its  banks 
that  could  be  made  to  pay  immense  profits.— Sonoma  Index- 
Tribune. 

Stanislaus. 

Irrigation  for  Wheat.— From  a  well-posted  and  well- 
known  farmer,  who  has  irrigable  and  non-irrigable  land  on  the 
west  side  of  the  San  Joaquin  river,  says  the  Stanislaus  News, 
we  learn  that  he  considers  water  a  good  investment  on  wheat 
land,  as  well  as  for  fruit  and  alfalfa.  He  has  experimented 
with  irrigated  lands  for  cereals,  and  he  claims  thit  the  result 
is  satisfactory,  whether  there  is  a  good  fall  of  rain  or  a  scarc- 
ity. His  method  is  to  give  the  land  a  good  flooding  in  the 
early  fall,  and  then  plow  it  as  soon  as  the  land  is  dry  enough. 
This  gives  the  grain  a  good  moist  rooting  and  a  very  good 
start,  whether  the  rains  come  in  an  opportune  time  or  not.  He 
further  claims  that  a  sack  extra  to  the  acre  would  pay  the 
cost  of  irrigation,  and  the  crop  is  always  that  much  in  excess 
and  generally  more.  Irrigation  also  guarantees  a  good  crop, 
whether  it  is  a  dry  year  or  not,  so  that  he  is  never  uneasy 
about  a  rainfall  at  the  time  that  most  other  farmers  are  solic- 
itous. He  has  flooded  his  wheat  below  the  Miller  &  Lux  canal 
every  fall,  and  each  season  the  same  good  results  have  been 
obtained.  Our  West  Side  friend  is  surprised  at  the  antipathy 
evinced  by  some  on  this  side  of  the  county,  and  he  thinks  that 
the  farmers  here  are  standing  in  the  way  of  their  own  pros- 
perity. Our  West  Side  farmer  devotes  a  good  deal  of  his  land 
below  the  canal  to  other  industries  as  well,  but  farms  a  con- 
siderable to  wheat.  The  present  season  is  a  dry  one  on  that 
side  of  the  river,  but  he  will  have  a  good  crop  on  the  land  he 
irrigates,  while,  like  his  neighbors,  the  land  above  the  canal 
will  not  be  productive  to  grain  this  season. 

Tehama. 

The  Jackrabbit. — Female  jackrabbits  breed  every  six 
weeks  of  the  year,  says  an  exchange,  excepting  the  months  of 
October,  November  and  December.  Their  litter  consists  of 
from  five  to  seven,  so  the  killing  of  from  5000  to  7000  jackrab- 
bits each  year  in  the  county,  as  was  recently  the  case  in 
Tulare,  does  not  by  any  means  read  the  vicinity  of  the  pest, 
for  the  following  year  they  will  be  as  plentiful  as  ever.  Five 
jackrabbits  will  consume  as  much  food  as  one  sheep,  so  it  is 
no  wonder  that  the  farmers  want  to  get  rid  of  the  rabbits. 
This  being  the  case,  there  is  no  necessity  for  any  particular 
law  against  coursing— in  fact  the  sport  should  receive  every 
possible  encouragement,  for  it  keeps  down  the  rabbit  pest, 
which  every  year  cost  the  farmers  of  the  State  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars.— Red  Bluff  People's  Cause. 

UTAH. 

Large  Deal  in  Cattle.— A  telegram  from  Salt  Lake  re- 
ports that  all  the  cattle  on  the  great  Crocker  ranch  at  Prom- 
ontory, Utah,— some  8000  head -had  been  sold  for  $200,000.  An 
agent  of  the  Crocker  estate  in  San  Francisco,  speaking  of  this 
transaction  on  Monday,  said :  "The  sale  is  not  significant. 
The  Crockers  are  not  going  out  of  the  business  and  will  not 
dispose  of  the  Promontory  ranch.  If  some  arrangement  is  ef- 
fected with  the  quarantine  authorities  by  which  we  can  send 
cattle  from  here  to  Utah,  we  will  in  all  probability  restock 
the  Promontory  ranch,  where  feed  is  plentiful,  with  cattle 
from  California,  where  feed  is  scarce." 


flust  Stop  Shipping  Wormy  Apples. 


To  the  Editor: — I  want  to  call  special  attention 
of  all  growers  and  shippers  of  apples  and  pears  to 
the  action  of  the  late  convention  of  horticulturists 
with  regard  to  the  definite  stopping  of  the  suicidal 
traffic  in  wormy  fruit.  I  say  "suicidal"  advisedly, 
for  the  grower,  in  shipping  such  stuff,  kills  the  sale 
of  his  good  fruit  and  obtains  for  the  wormy  trash  a 
price  (if  he  gets  anything)  that  barely  pays  the  cost 
of  handling,  while  the  disgusting  wormy  stuff  not 
only  gluts  the  market,  but  discourages  buyers  from 
paying  a  decent  figure  for  better  grades.  So  that 
growers  actually  lose  money  in  the  long  run  by 
dumping  this  hog-feed  on  the  market. 

A  resolution  was  passed  in  the  convention  calling 
on  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture  to  instruct  their 
quarantine  officer  to  cause  such  fruit  to  be  de- 
stroyed, as  he  is  by  law  empowered.  The  President 
of  the  Board,  Mr.  Ellwood  Cooper,  agrees  so  to  do, 
and  I  write  this  that  all  may  be  forewarned  that  any 
attempt  to  renew  the  mischievous  practices  of  the 
past  season  will  not  be  tolerated,  but  will  end  dis- 
astrously. 

There  is  now  ample  time  for  such  successive 
sprayings  with  Paris  green  as  shall  insure  all  grow- 
ers a  fair  percentage  of  sound  fruit.  If  growers  de- 
cline to  take  precautionary  measures  they  can  in- 
vest in  cider  presses  and  turn  their  bug-juice  into 
cider  or  vinegar;  or  they  can  raise  sufficient  pigs  to 
convert  the  waste  into  good  sound  pork  that  calls 
for  good  sound  apples  to  make  the  accompanying 
"  apple-sass.  " 

As  the  resolution  has  not  been  published,  I  will 
ask  Mr.  B.  M.  Lelong,  through  your  columns,  to 
have  the  same  published.         Edward  Berwick. 

Pacific  Grove,  April  25th,  '98. 
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The  Persian  Walnut  in  California. 


By  F.  E.  Kei.i.ogg  at  the  University  Farmers'  Institute 
at  Escondido. 

The  Product. — The  towns  of  Goleta  and  Carpen- 
teria  in  Santa  Barbara  county,  Saticoy  in  Ventura 
county,  Rivera,  Whittier,  Los  Nietos  and  El  Monte 
in  Los  Angeles  county,  and  Capistrano,  Santa  Ana, 
Tustin,  Orange,  Fullerton  and  Anaheim  in  Orange 
county,  have  already  gained  a  wide  reputation  for 
both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  their  walnuts  pro- 
duced. Their  combined  product  for  1897  aggregates 
more  than  four  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty 
(4140)  tons. 

The  industry  will  assume  gigantic  proportions 
when  the  thousands  of  acres  of  young  orchards,  not 
yet  in  bearing,  come  into  their  full  fruitage. 

Although  the  quantity  produced  is  so  rapidly  in- 
creasing, there  seems  to  be  but  little  danger  of 
immediate  overproduction,  or  that  the  profitable- 
ness of  the  industry,  if  wisely  managed,  will  seriously 
diminish  for  many  years  to  come. 

Fitness  of  California. — In  the  first  place,  it  has  not 
been  demonstrated  that  any  State  in  the  Union  but 
California  can  produce  Persian  walnuts  successfully. 
From  personal  experiments  I  know  that  central  Illi- 
nois cannot  produce  them,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  nowhere  on  this  continent  can  there  be  a  quan- 
tity produced  that  will  compare  with  the  California 
nut.  And  even  in  California  but  few  iocalities  pos- 
sess the  proper  climatic  requirements.  The  interior 
valleys  are  too  hot  and  dry  in  summer  and  too  frosty 
in  winter,  while  much  of  the  coast  region  is  too  raw 
and  windy.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  part  of  California 
except  the  four  counties  now  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness will  ever  become  celebrated  for  this  product. 
And  even  in  southern  California  the  acreage  adapted 
to  the  cultivation  of  walnuts  is  exceedingly  limited. 
You  may  find  a  hundred  acres  adapted  to  the 
orange,  the  lemon  or  the  olive,  to  where  you  may 
find  one  adapted  to  the  walnut.  Hence  the  output 
must  always  remain  comparatively  limited. 

Consumption  in  the  United  States. — In  the  second 
place,  the  demand  is  likely  to  remain  greater  than 
the  supply.  In  the  year  1897  there  were  imported 
into  this  country  of  walnuts  and  filberts  (I  am  un- 
able to  ascertain  the  exact  proportion  of  each), 
including  shelled  and  unshelled,  more  than  7158  tons, 
as  reported  by  the  United  States  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, which  you  will  observe  is  a  quantity  very  far 
in  excess  of  the  California  product.  By  seeing  to  it 
that  these  foreign  nuts  remain  at  home  in  the  future 
the  question  of  demand,  for  the  time  being  at  least, 
will  be  fully  solved,  and  with  the  rapid  increase  in 
the  population  of  all  the  States  east  of  us  the  de- 
mand ought  to  fully  keep  pace  with  the  increase  of 
our  supply. 

The  ample  protective  tariff  of  3  cents  per  pound, 
now  imposed  upon  the  foreign  nuts,  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  us  to  exclude  them  until  our  own  product  is 
consumed. 

Varieties. —  Those  parts  of  southern  California 
where  the  soil  is  deep  and  rich,  which  are  sheltered 
by  the  mountains  from  the  hot  winds  of  the  interior, 
and  which  are  moistened  by  occasional  warm  summer 
fogs,  combine  the  most  perfect  conditions  for  the 
production  of  walnuts.  Three  principal  varieties 
are  grown,  which  are  known  respectively  as  hard 
shell,  paper  shell  and  soft  shell. 

The  hard  shell  requires  the  least  skill  in  preparing 
for  the  market,  as  it  can  be  washed  and  bleached  to 
almost  any  degree  without  damaging  the  kernel, 
and  with  proper  handling  can  be  made  very  perfect 
in  appearance,  and  is,  withal,  a  very  desirable  nut. 
In  quantity  produced  it  has  thus  far  taken  the  lead, 
but  it  is  destined  in  the  near  future  to  lose  this  dis- 
tinction. 

The  paper  shell  is  undoubtedly  the  sweetest  and 
most  delicious  of  the  three,  and  the  most  desirable 
for  confectionery  purposes,  but  it  is  inferior  in  size 
and  appearance,  is  the  least  fruitful  and  the  most 
difficult  to  harvest  and  prepare  for  the  market. 

The  soft  shell,  which  is  probably  a  cross  between 
the  other  two,  is  in  some  respects  superior  to  either. 
The  tree  is  thriftier,  bears  younger,  and  produces 
more  abundantly.  The  nut,  while  more  palatable 
than  the  hard  shell,  and  lacking  but  little  in  the  deli- 
cacy of  flavor  possessed  by  the  paper  shell,  is  larger 
and  handsomer  than  either,  ripens  earlier,  is  more 
easily  harvested,  and  commands  the  highest  price. 

Culture. — The  cultivation  of  a  walnut  orchard  sim- 
ply requires  that  the  surface  of  the  ground  be  kept 
pulverized  and  free  from  weeds,  and  the  only  prun- 
ing to  be  done  is  to  remove  the  branches  which  inter- 
fere with  the  cultivating. 

The  harvesting  is  simple  and  inexpensive.  The 
only  points  in  the  preparation  of  the  nuts  for  the 
market  requiring  very  careful  attention  are  the 
washing  and  especially  the  sulphuring  of  paper 
shells  and  soft  shells,  there  being  considerable  dan- 
ger of  oversulphuring,  whereby  the  flavor  and  keep- 
ing qualities  are  damaged.  The  sulphuring  is  only 
done  to  improve  the  appearance  and  had  much  bet- 
ter be  dispensed   with.     The  producer  does  not 


sulphur  what  he  retains  for  his  own  use,  and  we 
hope  the  Eastern  buyer  will  soon  exercise  the  same 
good  judgment. 

In  planting  a  walnut  orchard  two-year-old  nursery 
trees  are  preferred,  and  they  are  generally  planted 
40  feet  apart.  They  come  into  profitable  bearing  in 
from  six  to  eight  years  after  planting. 

In  the  selection  of  the  soil  be  sure  that  there  is  no 
hardpan,  that  the  soil  is  free  from  alkali,  that  the 
drainage  is  good,  and  that  there  is  surface  water  at 
from  10  to  20  feet  in  the  dry  season  of  the  year. 

While  no  fabulous  results  are  to  be  expected,  a 
good  soft  shell  walnut  orchard  in  its  prime,  say  any- 
where from  ten  to  twenty-five  year  old,  is,  to  say 
the  least,  valuable  property.  On  an  average,  under 
favorable  conditions,  it  will  produce  2000  pounds  to 
the  acre  per  annum,  and  ought  to  net  the  owner 
$100  per  acre. 

Let  us  as  producers  appreciate  the  peculiar  con- 
ditions surrounding  this  industry,  and  by  timely  and 
wisely  directed  co-operation  seek  to  preserve  it  from 
the  fate  to  which  competition  among  ourselves  has 
driven  almost  every  other  product  of  the  farm. 


ARBORICULTURE. 


Suggestions  on  Tree  Planting. 

J.  H.  Barber,  foreman  of  the  University  Forestry 
Station  at  Santa  Monica,  gives  the  Outlook  some  sug- 
gestions on  tree  planting  which  may  be  helpful  to 
some  Rural  readers.  The  time  for  planting  decidu- 
ous trees  has  passed  for  this  year,  except  in  the 
mountain  counties,  but  the  points  on  handling  ever- 
greens are  still  applicable,  if  water  can  be  had  to 
carry  the  tree  in  this  trying  year. 

Importance  of  Right  Planting. — There  is  no  epoch 
in  the  history  of  a  tree  more  important  than  that 
which  sees  it  transplanted  from  the  nursery  grounds, 
and  set  out  in  the  place  it  is  to  occupy  permanently. 
The  method  of  its  planting  in  this  permanent  situa- 
tion will  largely  determine  its  future  development. 
"  As  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree  is  inclined,"  says  the 
old  saw,  and  just  as  truly  may  it  be  said  that  as  the 
tree  is  planted,  so  will  it  grow.  If  planted  correctly, 
and  subsequently  given  ordinary  care,  it  will  develop 
rapidly  and  symmetrically  into  its  natural  grace  of 
form  and  foliage;  but  if  set  into  the  ground  in  such  a 
fashion  that  it  finds  difficulty  in  establishing  itself  in 
the  new  soil  and  surroundings,  no  amount  of  after 
care  will  avail  to  overcome  completely  the  handicap 
thus  placed  upon  it. 

In  planting  a  tree,  four  main  points  are  to  be  con- 
sidered— the  time  of  planting,  the  condition  of  the 
tree,  the  condition  of  the  soil  in  which  it  is  to  be 
placed,  and,  finally,  the  manner  of  setting  it  in  the 
ground. 

Time  for  Transplanting. — The  time,  of  course,  is  the 
first  consideration,  for  upon  it  everything  else  de- 
pends. Deciduous  trees,  that  is,  those  which  drop 
their  leaves  in  winter,  may  be  set  out  at  any  time 
during  their  dormant  period  when  the  ground  is  in 
condition,  which,  in  this  locality,  means  any  time 
during  the  rainy  season,  provided  it  is  not  too  late. 
Trees  of  this  kind  set  out  early  usually  succeed  best. 
If,  for  some  reason,  planting  must  be  deferred  until 
late  in  the  spring,  be  sure  that  the  trees  are  still 
dormant — that  is  to  say,  have  not  begun  to  put  forth 
their  leaves. 

Evergreens  should  be  planted  later  than  deciduous 
trees.  The  warm  days  of  later  spring,  when  the  sap 
is  beginning  to  flow  freely  and  the  trees  are  com- 
mencing a  new  growing  period,  are  the  best  time  to 
move  evergreens.  Cloudy  weather  is  better  than 
clear  weather  for  tree  planting,  and  the  best  time  of 
all  is  just  before  a  rain. 

Soils  and  Tree  Holes. — Now,  as  to  the  ground.  The 
soil  should  be  of  good  quality,  so  that  the  young  tree 
may  find  plenty  of  food  to  support  the  vigorous 
growth  we  expect  it  to  make.  If  the  soil  is  naturally 
poor  or  has  been  exhausted  by  previous  tree  growth, 
it  should  be  enriched  by  a  judicious  application  of 
leaf  mold  or  well-rotted  stable  manure.  If  neither 
can  be  had  conveniently,  simply  remove  the  poor 
soil  and  replace  it  with  fresh  surface  soii  from  some 
other  part  of  the  lot,  or,  better,  from  an  adjacent 
field.  On  no  account  use  fresh  stable  manure;  it 
will  seriously  injure  the  roots  and  possibly  ruin  the 
tree.  Dig  the  hole  both  wide  and  deep  enough.  More 
mistakes  are  made  in  this  particular  than  in  any 
other.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  dig  the  hole  too 
large,  but  for  small  trees  a  hole  3  feet  in  diameter 
and  at  least  2  feet  deep  will  suffice.  For  larger  trees 
the  general  rule  should  be  to  make  the  hole  large 
enough  to  accommodate  all  the  roots  when  fully 
spread  out,  and  also  to  provide  for  a  good  space  of 
finely  pulverized  soil  all  around  outside  and  beneath 
the  roots,  into  which  they  may  readily  push  their 
new  growth,  and  in  which  they  may  find  plant  food 
in  available  form.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
trees  cannot  feed  on  clods,  any  more  than  we  can 
digest  our  food  in  chunks.  Having  dug  the  hole  of 
proper  size,  loosen  up  the  soil  at  the  bottom  of  it, 
then  thoroughly  pulverize  the  dirt  taken  out,  put  it 


back  into  -the  hole,  adding  the  manure,  if  any  is 
necessary,  and  thoroughly  mixing  all  together. 

Handling  the  Tree. — The  place  is  now  prepared,  and 
we  may  turn  our  attention  to  the  tree  which  is  to 
occupy  it.  In  the  first  place,  see  that  it  is  a  good, 
strong,  healthy  young  tree,  straight  and  well-grown. 
If  a  deciduous  tree,  the  roots  will  probably  be  bare, 
but  they  should  not  be  dry.  If  they  have  been  al- 
lowed to  dry  out,  or  are  moldy  from  poor  packing, 
soak  them  in  warm  water  for  an  hour  or  two  before 
planting.  An  evergreen  will  have  a  ball  of  soil 
packed  around  the  roots,  which  should  be  kept  damp, 
and  should  not  be  disturbed  until  the  tree  is  set  in 
the  ground,  when  it  may  be  broken  gently,  in  order 
to  spread  out  the  roots.  With  a  sharp  knife  cut  off 
the  ends  of  all  broken  or  bruised  roots,  making  a 
clean  cut  in  every  case.  This  will  prevent  rotting, 
and  enable  the  wounds  to  heal  quickly.  Take  out  of 
the  hole  already  prepared  sufficient  soil  to  leave  am- 
ple room  for  the  roots  of  the  tree.  Set  the  tree  in 
the  bole  upright,  and  about  an  inch  lower  in  the 
ground  than  it  stood  in  the  nursery.  Hold  the  tree 
straight  with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  spread 
out  the  roots  carefully,  working  in  the  loose  soil 
among  them.  Fill  in  the  dirt  gradually,  working  it 
among  the  roots,  and,  when  about  two-thirds  of  it  is 
in,  press  it  down  firmly  with  hands  and  feet  all 
around  the  tree.  Fill  in  the  balance  more  loosely, 
and  the  tree  is  planted.  Deciduous  trees  may  now 
be  pruned  according  to  the  form  in  which  they  are 
to  be  grown.  Evergreens,  as  a  rule,  should  not  be 
pruned,  except  to  the  extent  of  removing  the  super- 
fluous branches.  Water  the  tree  to  settle  the  dirt 
closely  around  the  roots,  stake  it  to  hold  it  firmly  in 
place  and  prevent  it  from  becoming  loosened  in  the 
soil  by  the  wind,  cover  the  surface  around  the  tree 
with  a  mulch  of  well-rotted  stable  manure,  straw, 
leaves  or  other  available  substance,  and  your  tree  is 
correctly  planted,  with  every  condition  necessary  to 
healthy  and  vigorous  growth. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL. 


Beneficial  Insects. 


By  F.  G.  Havens  of  Riverside  at  the  Fruit  Growers'  Convention. 

The  study  of  insects  and  their  habits  is  certainly 
one  of  great  importance  and  interest,  for  it  is  neces- 
sary to  know  something  of  their  structure  and  habits 
before  we  can  determine  whether  they  are  our 
friends  or  our  foes.  Also,  such  a  knowledge  is  nec- 
essary before  we  can  determine  how  to  proceed 
against  such  as  are  our  enemies,  or  how  to  foster 
and  encourage  such  as  are  our  friends.  It  has  been 
wisely  said  that  if  our  eyes  magnified  objects  to  the 
extent  that  the  eyes  of  some  insects  do,  and  the  ex- 
tent of  our  vision  was  not  lessened,  we  would  see, 
going  on  all  around  us,  a  desperate  war  of  extermi- 
nation in  the  insect  world,  compared  to  which,  in 
point  of  carnage,  the  greatest  battles  of  history 
were  as  skirmishes. 

Any  one  of  a  great  many  of  our  common  insects 
would  ruin  our  fruit  industry  if  it  wasn't  for  the  war- 
fare waged  on  them  by  their  enemies,  who,  by  the 
same  token,  are  our  good  friends.  Even  the  aphides 
or  plant  lice  would  become  so  numerous  in  a  short 
time  as  to  sap  the  young  growth  on  our  trees,  and 
so  befoul  them  as  to  soon  blight  the  trees,  were  it 
not  for  our  friends,  the  ladybirds,  syrphus  flies,  etc., 
who  take  such  excellent  care  of  them  for  us  that  we 
seldom  have  to  give  them  a  moment's  attention. 

California  Work. — While  such  facts  as  the  above 
were  well  known  to  the  scientists  many  years  ago, 
it  seems  to  have  remained  for  the  people  of  Califor- 
nia to  take  practical  cognizance  of  the  fact  that 
nature  has  supplied  a  system  of  checks  and  counter- 
checks throughout  animate  nature,  and  that  there- 
fore all  our  insect  pests  were  such  only  because 
their  natural  enemies  had  not  been  introduced  with 
them.  If  I  mistake  not,  this  matter  received  its 
first  public  discussion  here  in  Riverside  at  a  Fruit 
Growers'  Convention  in  1887.  The  subsequent  agi- 
tation of  the  subject,  the  action  of  our  Legislatures 
in  giving  money  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  a 
search  for  the  natural  enemies  of  our  scale  insects, 
the  work  of  Mr.  Albert  Koebele  in  such  search,  the 
great  success  attendant  upon  such  introduction  of 
Vedalia  cardinalis  and  the  various  rhizobii,  are  mat- 
ters of  too  well  known  renown  to  be  again  detailed 
to  you.  The  important  thing  to  consider  in  this 
matter  is  the  standpoint  of  the  fruit  grower,  which, 
I  can  assure  you,  is  the  practical  one.  What  the 
owner  of  a  scale-infested  orchard  wants  to  know  is, 
"How  can  I  get  rid  of  these  bugs  the  cheapest 
way  ?  "  And  to  many  of  them  the  item  of  expense  is 
the  all-important  one. 

Local  Experiences. — Perhaps  I  would  not  be  put- 
ting it  too  strongly  to  say  that  almost  every  com- 
munity has  had  a  different  experience  to  every  other 
community  in  the  conduct  of  scale  insects,  and  in 
methods  employed  against  them.  To  such  an  extent 
is  this  true  that  it  is  impossible  to  write  the  history  of 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  black  scale,  or  to  give  an  ade- 
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quate  idea  of  the  work  of  the  RMzobius  ventralis,  for 
instance,  in  southern  California,  without  making  a 
separate  study  and  investigation,  for  almost  every 
orange  growing  locality  in  this  part  of  the  State. 

The  time  that  has  been  at  -my  disposal  since  I  re- 
ceived the  request  from  Mr.  Lelong  to  prepare  an 
essay  on  beneficial  insects,  with  special  reference  to  j 
the  work  of  the  rhizobius  in  southern  California, 
has  been  so  short  that  a  thorough  examination  of 
the  facts  in  each  instance  was  impossible  ;  so  I  will 
be  compelled  to  give  you  only  our  experience  in  Riv- 
erside, with  a  few  words  in  regard  to  what  is  re- 
ported from  other  places. 

The  Rhizobius.— Of  the  wonderful  success  of  the 
rhizobius  in  ridding  Mr.  Cooper's  orchard  of  the 
black  scale  of  course  we  are  all  familiar.  The  next 
great  success  reported  was  in  the  olive  and  orange 
orchards  of  Ventura  county.  This  was  in  1894  and 
1895.  Most  of  the  colonizing  with  rhizobii  in  the 
remaining  counties  of  southern  California  was  done 
during  the  fall  of  1894  and  the  summer  of  1895. 
There  has  been  a  number  and  variety  of  reports  of 
results  attained  from  these  colonies  of  rhizobii,  and  no 
little  disagreement  among  the  observers  ;  but  there 
are  several  well  authenticated  cases  where  these 
ladybirds  have  certainly  done  good  work,  and  no 
doubt  in  the  cases  where  failure  is  said  to  have  taken 
place  a  good  and  sufficient  reason  could  be  found 
why  such  was  the  case. 

The  Black  Scale.—  But  to  return  to  one  experience 
here  in  Riverside.  As  early  as  1892  the  black  scale 
was  beginning  to  show  up  in  some  of  the  older  seed- 
ling and  Mediterranean  Sweet  orchards,  in  numbers 
sufficient  to  cause  some  alarm.  They  steadily  in- 
creased during  1893  and  1894,  and  by  the  beginning 
of  1895  several  thousand  acres  were  pretty  badly  in- 
fested, and  smutty  oranges  and  blackened  trees 
were  too  common  to  be  comfortable.  The  extent  of 
the  damage  to  the  fruit  can  be  very  well  determined 
by  the  quantity  that  had  to  be  cleaned  of  the  smut 
before  it  could  be  shipped.  In  1895  this  was  fully 
one-half  of  the  seedling  crop  and  about  20  per  cent 
of  the  budded  fruit.  When  we  consider  the  actual 
cost  of  washing  the  fruit,  say  5  cents  a  box,  and  add 
to  that  25  cents  a  box  loss  by  reason  of  being  made 
second  grade  fruit  by  the  washing  process,  and  mul- 
tiply that  by  800  carloads  at  300  boxes  per  car, 
that  had  to  have  that  kind  of  treatment  because  of 
the  black  scale,  we  can  readily  figure  out  the  loss 
inflicted  on  our  orange  growers  by  the  pest. 

Introduction  of  Rhizobius.  —  Well,  we  all  remember 
the  feeling  among  our  fruit  growers.  For  a  time 
the  black  scale  problem  far  overshadowed  all  others 
in  the  minds  of  the  Horticultural  Commissioners  ; 
and,  again,  we  observe  the  variety  of  methods  em- 
ployed. Some  decided  to  try  the  rhizobius,  but 
abandoned  it  after  a  short  time  and  recommended 
sprays.  The  spray  manufacturers  entered  upon  a 
vigorous  campaign,  and  for  a  time  it  looked  as  if  the 
rhizobius  would  not  be  given  much  of  a  show  in  most 
places.  However,  here  in  Riverside  there  wasn't 
much  spraying  done  for  black  scale,  most  of  the 
orchardists  preferring  to  give  the  ladybirds  a  trial. 
The  first  colonies  of  rhizobius  were  distributed  in 
Riverside  in  October,  1894,  but  the  principal  colo- 
nizing was  done  during  the  summer  of  1895,  when 
about  100,000  of  the  beetles  were  placed  in  the  worst 
infested  groves  by  myself.  I  watched  the  progress 
of  events  as  carefully  as  I  could,  and  during  the  fall 
months  of  1895  I  frequently  found  considerable  quan- 
tities of  the  ladybirds,  and  also  noted  a  very  marked 
decrease  in  the  black  scale.  When  orange  picking 
time  came  around  again  the  general  remark  was, 
"  What  has  become  of  the  black  scale?"  "It  isn't 
nearly  so  bad  as  last  year,"  etc.,  and  a  careful  esti- 
mate showed  that  less  than  10  cent  of  the  crop  had 
to  be  washed.  A  good  many  of  the  oranges  were 
brushed,  but  it  was  on  account  of  the  dry  smut  from 
the  leaves  collecting  on  the  stem  end  of  the  oranges, 
and  the  brushing  simply  brightened  their  appear- 
ance without  at  all  injuring  their  grade  or  shipping 
qualities.  During  the  year  1896  I  gave  the  black 
scale  and  rhizobius  my  closest  attention.  I  hunted 
the  trees  for  rhizobius,  and  in  no  case  did  I  find  them 
in  any  considerable  numbers.  They  certainly  were 
never  so  thick  upon  the  trees  here  as  they  were  in 
Mr.  Cooper's  orchard  or  in  Mr.  Harrold's  at  Sati- 
coy,  when  he  was  supplying  us  with  several  thou- 
sands a  day. 

The  Disappearance  of  the  Scale.— I  also  watched  tie 
development  of  the  black  scale,  and  did  my  best  to 
determine  the  cause  of  its  phenomenal  decrease. 
Early  in  June  I  noticed  a  great  many  of  the  scales 
(which  at  that  time  were  full  grown  and  full  of  eggs) 
seemed  to  have  gotten  baked  clear  through,  and  the 
scale,  eggs  and  all  were  as  dry  as  chips.  I  made  a 
general  examination  of  the  infested  groves  and 
found  this  to  be  the  case  in  all  of  them.  Then,  as  the 
remaining  scales  hatched  out,  I  made  almost  daily 
examinations  and  notes  on  their  condition.  At  first 
they  seemed  all  right  and  alive,  but  later— in  August 
and  September— I  noticed  that  most  of  them  were 
either  dry  and  shriveled  in  appearance  or  else  had 
black  spots  on  them.  A  great  many  of  these  spots 
appeared  to  be  bits  of  smut  which  had  adhered  to 
their  bodies.  At  that  time  of  year  the  smut  had 
become  so  dry  as  to  peel  off  the  leaves  and  twigs, 
and  be  powder.    I  kept  up  my  observations  in  this 


way;  every  day  I  would  gather  a  number  of  leaves  : 
from  trees  badly  infested  with  black  scale,  and 
count  the  scales  that  were  dead  and  the  ones  alive, 
and  set  down  the  per  cent  of  each.  By  November 
1st  the  live  ones  had  decreased  to  such  an  extent 
that  I  could  not  find  any  place  where  there  was  to 
exceed  5  per  cent  alive.  In  the  meantime  it  was 
rare  to  find  any  number  of  rhizobius  at  all,  except 
on  olive  trees.  The  result  of  this  mortality  among 
the  black  scale  was  easily  noted  in  the  condition  of 
the  orange  crop  of  1897.  Very  little,  if  any,  wash- 
ing of  oranges  was  necessary.  Some  were  brushed, 
but  it  was  as  much  for  dirt  as  for  smut.  The  trees 
took  on  a  glossy,  thrifty  appearance,  where  two 
years  before  they  were  covered  with  smut  and  grime. 
The  worst  infested  orchards  of  two  years  ago  are 
now  among  the  cleanest,  and,  while  the  black  scale 
in  our  valley  at  the  present  time  is  hardly  numerous 
enough  in  any  of  the  orchards  to  merit  attention, 
yet  it  is  significant  that  if  it  is  increasing  anywhere 
it  is  among  the  budded  orchards,  in  the  younger 
planted  sections.  It  seems  to  contradict  the  asser- 
tion so  often  made,  that  the  hot  weather  kills  it  by 
sometimes  thriving  best  on  the  top  branches  and 
most  exposed  parts  of  the  trees. 

Why  Insects  Become  Pests. — To  arrive  at  definite 
conclusions  as  to  all  the  causes  which  led  to  the  sub- 
sidence of  the  black  scale  in  this  valley  would  re- 
quire more  research  and  observation  than  I  was  able 
to  give  to  the  matter,  but  I  feel  safe  in  saying  that 
our  beneficial  insects  played  a  prominent  part, 
and  that  the  Rhizobius  ventralis  was  a  factor.  In 
fact,  so  well  has  nature  adjusted  matters  in  the  in- 
sect world  that  it  is  only  under  exceptional  circum- 
stances that  any  of  them  become  pests.  Of  the 
many  hundred  kinds  of  orchard  insects,  any  one  of 
which  would  destroy  our  orchards  if  not  kept  down 
by  natural  causes,  only  a  few  have  become  serious 
enough  to  make  artificial  remedies  necessary;  and  of 
these,  perhaps  all  that  we  now  have  will  ere  long 
become  the  prey  of  some  beneficial  insect  or  other 
condition  that  will  render  them  harmless. 

Practically  all  of  our  orchard  pests  are  immi- 
grants, and  most  of  them  were  minor  pests  in  their 
original  habitat,  being  kept  in  subjection  by  insect 
enemies  or  climatic  conditions  ;  but  by  being  trans- 
planted they  escaped  from  their  enemies  and  were 
free  to  multiply  in  our  orchards.  Some  of  these 
pests  have  fallen  a  prey  to  our  native  parasitic  in- 
sects, others  have  been  destroyed  by  the  vedalia, 
novius,  rhizobius,  etc.,  that  were  so  fortunately 
found  by  the  employes  of  our  State  Board  of  Horti- 
culture, while  others  of  these  imported  pests  are 
with  us  as  a  standing  menace  to  our  fruit  industry 
and  a  source  of  heavy  expense  to  our  people. 

Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  logic  of  the 
situation  demands  that  we  hold  up  the  hands  of  our 
State  officers  in  keeping  all  new  pests  out  of  the 
State,  and  in  their  efforts  to  find  beneficial  insects 
in  other  parts  of  the  world,  that,  when  brought 
here,  will  prey  upon  the  pests  we  now  have,  let  us 
give  them  our  earnest  and  undivided  support. 


Treatment  of  the  Root-Crown  Peach  Borer. 

One  of  the  California  fruit  districts  has  had  a  long 
tussle  with  the  large  grub  or  borer  which  works 
near  the  ground  surface  in  the  peach  and  some  other 
trees.  Many  protective  measures  have  been  em- 
ployed and  many  methods  of  killing  the  grub  without 
gouging  the  bark  all  to  pieces  to  get  him  out,  which 
is  a  sure  method  but  expensive  and  often  very  injuri- 
ous to  the  tree.  The  latest  proposition  to  kill  the 
grub  in  his  burrow  by  using  bisulphide  of  carbon 
poured  on  the  ground  in  a  channel  made  around  the 
base  of  the  tree  has  already  been  described  in  the 
Rural.  This  treatment  has  not  yet  been  fully  ap- 
proved, and  has  a  bad  name  with  some  because  of  in- 
jury to  the  tree. 

Preventive  Measures. — Obviously,  the  best  treat- 
ment is  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  the  grub  to  the 
tree,  if  this  is  possible.  It  is  also  the  time  now  (or 
possibly  a  little  earlier)  to  apply  preventives.  For 
the  benefit  of  those  readers  who  have  not  kept  in- 
formed on  this  pest,  we  take  from  a  bulletin  just  is- 
sued by  Prof.  John  B.  Smith,  entomologist  of  the 
New  Jersey  Experiment  Station,  a  very  compre- 
hensive review  of  preventive  measures,  with  com- 
ments on  their  efficacy.  Prof.  Smith  denounces  the 
use  of  tarred  paper  because  of  heat  absorption  and 
burning  of  the  bark.  He  objects  to  boxing  or  other 
form  of  "  tree  protector,"  because  it  helps  rather 
than  hinders  the  insect. 

Earth  Protection.— The  simplest  of  these  is  hilling 
up  around  the  trees  a  foot  or  more  in  early  spring, 
aud  removing  the  soil  again  in  early  fall.  The  borers 
will  enter  at  the  top  of  the  mound,  and  when  it  is  re- 
moved in  the  fall  they  can  be  readily  found  and  de- 
stroyed. This  method  is  feasible  in  light  soils  only, 
and  would  apply  very  well  in  many  of  our  southern 
counties.  In  some  localities  the  objection  is  also 
made  that  this  would  be  all  very  well  if  the  wind  did 
not  blow  away  the  mounds  too  readily. 

A  mixture  of  clay  and  cow  dung  made  into  a  paste, 
with  or  without  Paris  green,  has  been  locally  used, 


and  with  good  results.    It  stands  on  an  equality 
with  any  other  mechanical  protection. 

Poison  for  the  Young  Worm. — The  "Hale"  wash  is: 
Two  quarts  of  soft  soap,  half  a  pint  of  crude  carbolic 
acid  and  two  ounces  of  Paris  green,  mixed  thor- 
oughly in  a  bucket  of  water,  to  which  add  lime  and 
clay  to  make  a  thin  paste.  The  carbolic  acid  is  re- 
lied upon  partly  as  a  repellant  and  partly  as  a  poison 
in  addition  to  the  Paris  green. 

Soft  soap  and  carbolic  acid  have  been  quite  fre- 
quently employed  with  good  results. 

Whitewash,  with  an  addition  of  salt  or  glue  or 
whale-oil  soap  to  make  it  more  lasting,  is  quite  often 
used,  and  Paris  green  is  not  infrequently  added. 

White-lead  paint  has  been  recommended  and  found 
useful  by  some,  and  declared  to  be  fatal  to  the  trees 
by  others.  In  two  cases  that  have  come  to  my 
knowledge  where  trees  were  killed,  turpentine  had 
been  used  to  thin  out  the  lead,  and  the  death  of  the 
trees  was  chargeable  to  this  fact.  With  linseed  oil 
the  results  would  probably  have  been  different. 

Two  Lines  of  Fighting. — All  these  applications  di- 
vide readily  into  two  series;  in  one  the  protection  is 
mechanical  only,  and  intended  to  prevent  the  deposit 
of  eggs  by  the  moth  or  the  entrance  of  the  larvae  at 
or  near  the  surface  of  the  ground;  in  the  other,  pro- 
vision is  made  for  killing  any  larvae  that  may  try  to 
get  into  the  bark. 

Considering  all  the  experiments  made  this  year 
and  all  the  records  that  have  been  published,  my 
conclusion  is  that  newspapers,  and  hydraulic  cement 
mixed  with  skim  milk,  come  nearest  to  filling  all  the 
requirements  of  economy  and  durability,  with  the 
advantage,  on  the  whole,  in  favor  of  newspapers  on 
old  or  medium-sized  trees. 

The  Use  of  Newspapers. — Newspapers  are  at  least 
as  effective  as  any  other  kind  of  wrapping  that  I 
have  seen  tried,  and  in  actual  practice  they  have 
lasted  well.  Whatever  the  material  employed,  some 
borers  will  start  above  the  protected  point  and  work 
into  the  bark,  so  that  examinations  must  be  made  at 
least  once  each  year  to  prevent  all  chance  of  injury. 

The  papers  are  cheap  and  may  be  accumulated  by 
saving  what  comes  into  the  house,  or  bundles  of  old 
issues  may  be  purchased  at  any  newspaper  office  for 
a  few  cents  per  hundred.  One  paper  will  do  for  the 
largest  orchard  tree  and  a  half  of  most  of  the  papers 
will  answer  for  a  three-year-old  or  younger.  The 
time  of  application  is  almost  the  same  for  a  large  as 
for  a  small  tree,  and  the  paper  is  soft,  clean  and  eas- 
ily handled.  It  offers  less  chance  for  slouchy  work 
by  the  hired  man,  for  a  badly  put  on  paper  is  very 
readily  seen. 

Hydraulic  Cement. — The  hydraulic  cement  in  milk 
stands  next,  in  my  opinion.  It  is  by  all  odds  the 
most  lasting  of  all  the  washes  that  have  been  recom- 
mended, and  has  stood  the  test  of  an  unusually  try- 
ing season  in  several  localities,  with  complete  suc- 
cess. 

On  small  trees  it  is  cheaper  than  the  newspaper, 
because  it  can  be  applied  much  more  rapidly,  the 
amount  of  material  being  insignificant.  On  large 
trees  the  paper  is  cheaper,  because  the  cost  of  the 
cement  and  milk  becomes  an  item  and  the  time  of  ap- 
plication is  longer.  There  is  always  here,  too,  the 
serious  danger  that  the  application  will  not  be  thor- 
ough. In  one  case  I  looked  over  the  cemented  trees 
and  found  that  there  were  many  little  open  spots 
and  places  where  the  top  of  the  covering  was  too 
near  the  surface  to  suit  my  ideas.  The  larger  and 
rougher  the  trees,  the  greater  is  this  source  of  dan- 
ger. On  small  or  smooth  trees,  the  wash  is  excel- 
lent and  has  the  advantage  over  newspapers  that  it 
can  be  easily  brought  up  to  protect  a  much  greater 
part  of  the  trunk. 

Protection  and  Poison. — On  the  other  hand,  the 
trunk  above  the  newspaper  may  be  easily  protected 
by  two  or  three  sprayings  of  Bordeaux  mixture  or 
by  an  application  of  lime  and  Paris  green  or  any 
other  of  the  poisoned  washes. 

In  fact,  for  trees  over  three  years  old  I  would  rec- 
ommend newspapers,  tied  on  some  time  in  early 
May,  and  supplemented  by  applications  of  Bordeaux 
mixture  with  half  the  usual  quantity  of  copper  and 
the  addition  of  an  ounce  of  Paris  green  for  every 
two  gallons  of  the  mixture.  The  applications  should 
begin  early  and  should  be  made  as  often  as  neces- 
sary to  keep  a  good  covering  until  the  end  of  Au- 
gust. The  paper  should  be  in  all  cases  removed 
about  the  beginning  of  October. 

This  would  be  as  complete  a  protection  from  borer 
injury  as  could  be  hoped  for. 

On  younger  trees  the  cement  and  milk  could  be 
used  and  the  trunks  could  be  protected  to,  or  nearly 
to,  the  branches.  All  washes  soluble  in  water  are 
objectionable  because  of  their  liability  to  become  im- 
perfect. 

However,  while  I  advise  the  newspaper  and  ce- 
ment, I  have  no  prejudice  against  other  coverings  so 
that  they  are  continuous,  complete,  and  shield  the 
base  of  the  tree  two  inches  below  and  at  least  twelve 
inches  above  ground  from  May  to  October. 

The  wire  netting,  while  at  first  sight  an  ideal  pro- 
tection, is  not  so  satisfactory  when  all  points  are 
considered.    It  is  much  more  expensive,  requires 
much  more  time  to  apply  and  offers  a  chance  for  a 
'  young  borer  to  crawl  through  the  meshes. 
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AGRICULTURAL  SCIENCE. 

Green  Manuring  in  California. 


By  J.  W.  Mills,  Experiment  Station,  Pomona,  before  the  Farmers' 
Institute  at  Escondido. 

Some  of  our  fruit  growers  who  bave  heavy  soil 
object  to  planting  green  manuring  crops  in  their 
orchards,  because  such  ground  takes  up  water 
slowly  and  parts  with  it  rapidly  unless  it  is  kept 
well  tilled.  Heavy  land  would  be  benefited  by  green 
manuring  as  much  if  not  more  than  any  other  class. 
Green  crops  plowed  under  add  humus  to  the  soil. 
Humus  possesses  the  power  of  retaining  moisture  to 
a  remarkable  extent,  and  holds  in  available  condi- 
tion a  very  large  percentage  of  the  scarce  and  nec- 
essary ingredients  of  the  soil  that  go  to  make  well 
proportioned  crops.  Humus  contains  from  1  to  5 
per  cent  of  the  phosphoric  acid  of  the  average  soil. 

Barnyard  manure  is  a  valuable  source  of  humus 
where  it  is  inconvenient  to  raise  a  green  crop,  but 
still  it  has  its  objections. 

Loss  of  Nitrogen. — At  the  Grignon  Experiment 
Station  in  France  large  glazed  casks  were  placed  on 
tripods  in  a  ditch.  The  tops  of  the  casks  were  on  a 
level  with  the  surrounding  field  so  as  to  obtain,  as 
near  as  possible,  natural  conditions.  Vessels  were 
placed  underneath  to  catch  the  dainage  water  from 
the  casks.  Parts  of  the  casks  were  filled  with  earth 
from  a  field  that  had  been  fertilized  with  barnyard 
manure,  and  part  were  filled  with  earth  naturally 
rich  in  humus.  During  one  year  the  soil  fertilized  with 
barnyard  manure  lost  51.7  grains  of  nitrogen,  while 
the  soil  rich  in  humus  lost  but  17.6  grains  of  nitro- 
gen. This  seems  to  render  conditional  the  old 
adage,  "  The  true  foundation  of  successful  agricul- 
ture is  the  manure  pile." 

In  heavily  manured  soil  one-seventh  to  one-fourth 
of  the  nitrogen  that  was  made  available  was  washed 
out  in  one  year.  If  the  nitrogen  from  this  source  is 
so  easily  lost,  we  must  look  for  something  additional 
with  which  to  supply  our  soil  with  humus  and  nitro- 
gen. Nitrogen  from  inorganic  source  is  as  easily 
lost,  and  mineral  manures  never  restore  the  original 
productiveness  of  soil.  It  produces  no  humus  and 
the  loss  of  humus  from  your  soil  means  its  loss  of 
power  to  retain  moisture  and  nitrogen,  and  the  loss 
of  power  to  assimilate  phosphoric  acid  and  potash 
and  make  it  available  to  plant  growth. 

What  Is  Hvmvst — If  humus  is  such  a  desirable 
thing,  let  us  look  into  the  subject  and  see  how  it 
gets  in  the  soil  through  nature.  You  have  seen  land 
that  has  been  given  an  abundant  water  supply  by 
some  new  agency.  It  produces  rank  growths  of 
vegetation  that  fall  down  year  after  year.  It  is  not 
long  until  the  soil  takes  on  a  dark  color,  and  year 
after  year  the  vegetation  becomes  ranker  and  more 
luxuriant.  Some  of  our  richest  lands  are  formed  in 
this  way.  What,  then,  can  we  do  to  our  cultivated 
land  that  we  may  give  it  this  life-giving  element, 
humus  ?  Nature  lets  the  weeds  grow,  but  in  most 
cases  we  fight  them.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that 
weeds  not  only  supply  humus,  but  during  their  life 
they  help  to  retain  in  the  soil  that  most  evasive  and 
subtle  element,  nitrogen. 

At  the  experiment  station  referred  to  above  differ- 
ent casks  were  filled  with  the  same  kind  of  soil.  In 
part  of  them  quick-growing  plants,  such  as  mustard 
and  rape,  were  grown,  while  in  other  casks  nothing 
was  allowed  to  grow.  It  was  found  that  the  soil  in 
which  nothing  grew  lost  five  times  as  much  nitrogen 
as  that  in  which  the  plants  were  growing.  The 
catch  plants  save  the  nitrogen  in  the  soil  in  two 
ways  :  First,  by  using  up  the  nitrogen  almost  as 
fast  as  it  is  made  available,  and,  second,  by  taking 
up  a  large  part  of  the  water  and  evaporating  it 
through  their  leaves,  instead  of  letting  it  pass 
through  the  soil  and  take  the  nitrogen  with  it. 

Gain  of  Nitrogen. — At  the  Grignon  station  a  plat 
of  ground  that  had  an  average  of  2.04  per  cent  of 
nitrogen  to  begin  with  had  beets  and  corn  grown  on 
it  for  three  years.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the  soil 
contained  but  1.46  per  cent  of  nitrogen.  During  the 
next  three  years  sainfoin  (Onohrychis  sativa)  was 
grown,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  soil  contained 
1.50  per  cent  of  nitrogen.  For  the  next  three  years 
sainfoin  and  grass  were  grown  on  the  plat,  when  the 
nitrogen  per  cent  was  raised  to  1.65.  During  the 
next  four  years  grass  was  allowed  to  grow  on  it.  At 
the  end  of  this  time  the  soil  contained  1.81  per  cent 
of  nitrogen.  The  marked  increase  in  nitrogen  after 
the  grass  had  grown  was  no  doubt  due  to  the  pres- 
ence of  the  innumerable  roots  that  literally  filled  the 
soil  and  took  up  the  nitrogen  as  fast  as  it  became 
available ;  but  we  do  not  know  what  takes  place  in 
the  soil.  It  is  nature's  dark  laboratory,  into  which 
no  one  can  see. 

At  the  Delaware  Experiment  Station  one  dollar's 
worth  of  crimson  clover  seed  sown  and  plowed  under 
at  the  right  time  added  twenty-four  bushels  of  corn 
per  acre  more  than  an  unfertilized  plat  of  equal 
area,  while  one  dollar's  worth  of  nitrate  of  soda 
added  but  six  bushels  of  corn  per  acre.  One  hun- 
dred and  sixty  pounds  of  nitrogen  that  is  put  into 
the  soil  by  legumes  is  equal  to  about  1000  pounds  of 
nitrate  of  soda.  At  the  same  station  a  plat  of  tim- 
othy was  plowed  under  and  land  sown  to  rye.  It 
produced  grain  at  the  rate  of  eighteen  bushels  for 


four  acres.  On  an  equal  area  cowpeas  were  plowed 
under  and  rye  sown  that  produced  ninety-three 
bushels  per  four  acres,  an  increase  of  a  little  over 
500  per  cent.  At  Luiptz,  in  Saxony,  the  roots  of 
rye  and  potatoes  penetrated  to  a  depth  of  3  feet  and 
more  when  sown  on  ground  that  bad  previously 
grown  a  crop  of  lupines,  while  on  an  adjoining  piece 
of  ground  that  had  been  fertilized  with  farmyard 
manure,  but  had  never  produced  a  crop  of  lupines, 
the  roots  penetrated  but  16  and  24  inches.  The  plat 
fertilized  with  lupines  produced  50  per  cent  more 
potatoes  than  the  plat  fertilized  with  stable  manure, 
and  the  tubers  were  more  shapely. 

Growth  Required  in  California. — What  kinds  of 
green  manuring  crops  can  we  plant  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia ?  In  the  Eastern  States  and  parts  of  Europe, 
green  crops  can  be  grown  during  the  summer,  for 
they  have  summer  rains  and  do  not  have  to  cultivate 
to  retain  the  moisture  as  we  do  in  this  State.  Con- 
sequently, we  must  look  for  something  that  will  do 
all  of  its  growing  during  our  coldest  seasons.  The 
cowpeas  of  the  Eistern  and  Southern  States  and  also 
the  velvet  bean  that  has  taken  the  lead  in  Florida  as 
a  green  manuring  plant  will  not  do  for  California. 
They  are  more  sensitive  to  frost  than  a  tomato  vine. 
We  have  a  number  of  native  legumes  that  grow 
through  our  severest  frosts.  They  are  divided  into 
two  classes  as  regards  their  root  stems — those  that 
penetrate  the  soil  deeply,  such  as  lupines  and  sweet 
clover,  and  those  whose  roots  branch  and  feed  near 
the  surface,  as  the  true  clovers  and  burr  clover. 
Those  having  long  tap  roots  and  few  laterals  are 
valuable  for  light  sandy,  dry  soils,  as  they  penetrate 
deeply  and  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  drouth  resisting. 
They  are  valuable  also  on  heavy  soils,  as  the  roots 
decay  and  leave  open  channels  through  which  the 
roots  of  succeeding  crops  can  penetrate  the  imper- 
vious lower  stratum.  On  either  kind  of  soil  they  as- 
similate and  bring  up  the  potash  and  phosphoric  acid 
and  leave  them  within  reach  of  surface  feeding  plants 
or  the  surface  roots  of  deep-rooting  plants.  The 
most  promising  native  lupine  that  we  have  in  this 
part  of  the  State  is  L.  micranthus.  It  can  be  found 
in  almost  any  sandy  place.  Its  roots  will  ordinarily 
penetrate  two  feet  or  more.  Specimens  have  been 
dug  up  at  the  station  whose  roots  were  nearly  four 
feet  long.  The  top  has  no  main  central  stem,  but 
has  innumerable  branches  coming  from  the  ground. 
Lupines  are  a  failure  on  land  that  has  even  a  limited 
supply  of  alkali.  The  next  best  deep-rooting  legume 
for  alkali  land  that  we  know  of  so  far  is  our  yellow 
sweet  clover — Mdilotiu  Jndica. 

Fi<  lil  Peas. — For  abundance  of  herbage,  perhaps 
nothing  will  surpass  the  field  pea,  but  it  is  a  shallow 
rooted  plant  and  has  not  the  advantage  of  the 
legume  and  sweet  clover  during  a  drouth,  nor  has  it 
the  advantages  enumerated  above.  The  Canada 
field  pea  and  the  blue  Prussian  are  perhaps  the  two 
best  varieties  to  plant.  The  former  has  proven  the 
most  desirable  in  the  East  and  in  California.  York- 
shire Hero  made  the  best  growth  at  the  southern 
California  station  this  year,  but  seed  is  too  expensive. 

Native  Clovers. — In  this  part  of  the  State  we  have 
several  varieties  of  native  clovers  that  start  with 
the  first  rains  in  the  fall  and  make  a  good  growth 
during  the  winter  season  if  they  receive  an  ample 
supply  of  water.  Next  to  peas  for  an  abundance  of 
herbage,  I  would  recommend  lupines  with  clover. 
While  the  former  grow  erect  and  send  their  few  roots 
deep  into  the. earth,  the  other  cover  the  ground  with 
a  dense  mat,  and  their  masses  of  roots  fill  the  sur- 
face soil  and  more  completely  retain  the  nitrified  or 
available  nitrogen. 

Burr  clover  is,  perhaps,  the  best  low-growing 
legume  we  have,  and  land  once  sowed  to  it  will  gen- 
erally volunteer  enough  plants  to  give  good  crops  the 
following  years.  The  best  way  to  seed  land  with 
burr  clover  is  to  use  manure  from  flocks  of  sheep 
that  have  been  pastured  on  land  on  which  the  plants 
grow. 

When  to  Plant. — Whichever  plant  you  choose,  get 
the  seed  in  the  ground  early,  as  our  orchards  must 
be  cultivated  till  late  in  the  summer;  the  latter  part 
of  September  or  the  first  of  October  is  as  early  as  we 
can  hope  to  do  it,  but  this  is  none  too  early. 

The  nitrification  of  soils  or  the  process  of  changing 
to  the  available  from  the  unavailable  form  of  nitro- 
gen in  the  soil  takes  place  more  actively  in  the  spring. 
At  that  time  about  half  of  the  year's  nitrification 
takes  place.  After  this  change  it  is  very  easily 
washed  out  of  the  soil,  consequently  the  early  winter 
rains  leach  out  a  large  part  of  that  which  is  lost. 
The  larger  losses  are  due  to  the  larger  amounts  of 
water  which  percolate  through  the  soil.  When  a 
crop  is  luxuriant,  it  evaporates  a  large  quantity  of 
water  and  the  losses  by  drainage  are  consequently 
small;  when  the  crop  is  sickly,  and  when  its  period 
of  growth  is  shortj  the  losses  are  very  large.  To 
leave  the  soil  barren  in  autumn  is  dangerous  and  ex- 
hausting. This  is  one  important  reason  why  a  green 
manuring  crop  should  be  started  early.  Another 
equally  important  reason  for  early  planting  is  to  se- 
cure as  large  amount  of  herbage  as  possible  before 
the  ground  dries  out  in  the  spring.  It  is  a  good  idea 
to  plant  the  seed  just  after  the  ground  has  been  ir- 
rigated the  last  time,  then  furrow  out  so  that  it  can 
be  irrigated  after  the  crop  is  up,  if  necessary. 

When  to  Plow  Under. — It  is  important  that  this 


should  be  done  before  the  ground  dries  out  in  the 
spring,  and  it  is  not  safe  to  wait  later  than  the  first 
part  of  March  in  southern  California.  There  should 
be  a  good  rain  just  after  plowing  under,  in  order  to 
get  the  best  results.  In  the  case  of  lupines,  if  not  in 
other  crops,  it  is  important  to  know  the  proper  time 
to  plow  under,  as  is  shown  from  experiments  made 
at  the  experiment  station  in  Germany.  The  lupines 
were  plowed  under  at  the  times  noted  in  the  table 
below.  The  plats  were  of  equal  size  and  the  soil  of 
the  same  character.  After  crops  of  rye  were  sown 
on  each  plat  to  determine  the  actual  fertilizing  effect 
of  the  different  varieties  and  times  of  plowing  under 
the  increase  of  those  not  manured  was  as  follows: 

Poundt. 

Yellow  lupine  when  central  stalks  were  in  bloom   SO 

Yellow  lupine  when  lateral  stalks  were  in  bloom   230 

Yellow  lupine  when  central  stalks  formed  pods   569 

Yellow  lupine  when  lateral  stalks  formed  pods  1.101 

Blue  lupine  when  central  stalks  were  in  bloom   688 

Blue  lupine  when  lateral  stalks  were  in  bloom   .  798 

Blue  lupine  when  central  stalks  formed  pods  1,149 

Blue  lupine  when  lateral  stalks  formed  pods  1,848 

White  lupine  when  central  stalks  were  in  bloom   130 

White  lupine  when  lateral  stalks  were  in  bloom   580 

White  lupine  when  central  stalks  formed  pods   953 

White  lupines  when  lateral  stalks  formed  pods  1,352 

The  conditions  that  caused  these  variations  seem 
to  lie  in  the  amount  of  seed  pods  formed.  It  seems 
that  that  is  a  point  to  keep  in  mind,  and  is  another 
reason  why  the  crop  should  be  started  early  in  the 
fall,  so  as  to  give  the  plant  time  to  form  an  abun- 
dance of  seed  pods.  It  is  also  profitable  to  feed  all 
kinds  of  those  green  crops  to  stock  and  scatter  the 
manure. 


THE  DAIRY. 


American  Butter  and  Canned  Milk  in  Hong- 
kong. 

Mr.  Rounsevelle  Wildman  of  San  Francisco  was 
appointed  last  year  U.  S.  Consul  at  Hongkong.  In 
the  last  volume  of  the  Consular  Reports  he  has  a 
letter  on  dairy  supplies  at  that  port  in  China  which 
conveys  much  information  of  interest  to  California 
dairy  producers. 

The  butter  consumed  at  Hongkong  is  imported 
from  Denmark,  Australia  and  France,  with  small 
quantities  from  California.  The  Danish  is  the  most 
popular.  The  average  price  obtained  for  butter  in 
this  market  is  80  cents  Mexican  (38  cents  gold)  per 
pound.  Hongkong  being  a  free  port,  no  statistics 
as  to  the  total  quantity  imported  are  obtainable. 
United  States  creamery  butter — properly  prepared 
and  genuine  butter — can  find  a  good  market  here. 

American  exporters  have  been  laboring  under 
the  delusion  that  anything  is  good  enough  for  the 
Asiatic  coast,  whereas  the  demand  is  for  the  highest 
grades,  and  the  consumers  are  willing  to  pay  for 
them;  as  per  example:  People  here  pay  $1.30  (62 
cents  gold)  a  tin  for  English  canned  asparagus,  when 
the  same  firm  here  (Lane  &  Crawford)  are  agents 
for  the  finest  tinned  California  asparagus  for  55  cents 
Mexican  (26  cents  gold),  better  goods  in  every  way 
and  one  third  as  cheap.  When  I  bought  the  last  tin 
he  had  and  inquired  for  more,  the  salesman  replied 
that  I  was  the  only  person  who  had  ever  tried  it, 
except  himself;  that  he  could  not  even  give  a  tin 
away,  because  it  was  American. 

California  Butter. — J.  C.  Goodchild,  late  manager 
of  the  Hongkong  Hotel,  the  largest  hotel  in  the  col- 
ony, imported  last  year  from  Goldberg  &  Bowen, 
Fortier  &  Co. ,  and  others  of  San  Francisco,  over 
1200  pounds  of  pickled  and  creamery  butter.  He 
placed  it  on  his  table  and  the  guests  had  to  eat  it. 
The  result  was  that  it  was  liked,  and  residents  of 
the  city  fell  into  the  habit  of  sending  to  him  for  rolls 
for  their  private  use.  He  imported  it  in  barrels  of 
100  rolls,  each  roll  weighing  one  and  three-quarter 
pounds,  and  it  was  laid  down  in  Hongkong  for  from 
26  to  32  cents  gold  per  pound. 

Of  late  fresh  Australian  butter  has  been  brought 
here  in  refrigerators  at  55  cents  Mexican  (26  cents 
gold)  a  pound.  There  are  three  small  dairy  farms 
on  the  island  that  are  under  Government  inspection. 
The  cattle  are  stable  fed,  and  they  only  pretend  to 
furnish  milk,  cream  and  butter  to  European  resi- 
dents. Altogether,  it  is  estimated  that  these  three 
farms  sell  8000  pounds  a  year.  They  charge  $1.60 
Mexican  (76  cents  gold)  a  pound  ;  so  it  is  decidedly  a 
luxury.  Yet  it  can  not  always  be  depended  on  by 
those  who  are  able  and  willing  to  pay.  At  present 
the  dairies  are  closed  by  the  Government  on  account 
of  hoof  and  mouth  disease  among  the  cattle. 

Condensed  Milk. — With  butter,  as  with  evaporated 
or  canned  milk,  the  demand  is  rapidly  increasing 
among  the  Chinese.  In  regard  to  the  latter,  I  am 
in  receipt  of  numerous  letters  from  our  manufac- 
turers. The  Helvetia  Milk  Condensing  Company  of 
Highland,  111.,  after  writing  me  several  times,  sent 
a  case  of  forty-eight  cans  of  their  cream.  I  turned 
it  over  to  the  well-known  German  firm  of  Lauts, 
Wagener  &  Co.    They  reported  to  me  as  follows  : 

"  We  may  say  that  it  is  excellent  in  every  respect. 
It  is,  however,  not  the  class  of  goods  in  which  a  reg- 
ular trade  could  be  built  up,  the  consumption  being 
exceedingly  small.  What  we  require  for  this  mar- 
ket is  a  cheap  kind  of  condensed  milk,  sweetened  and 
of  white  color,  like  the  Dutch  manufacture,  which 
should  not  cost  more  than  $1.80  to  $2  Mexican  (85 J 
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to  95  cents  gold)  per  dozen  cans  laid  down  here,  and 
which  is  selling  in  very  important  quantities,  say 
500  cases  a  month  or  more." 

We  tried  this  cream  in  our  family  and  before  the 
receipt  of  the  above  letter  decided  that  it  was  one 
of  the  cases  where  the  goods  were  too  good  for  the 
market.  The  Chinese  believe  that  condensed  milk 
should  be  white  in  color.  One  of  the  largest  firms 
in  the  United  States  in  the  past  supplied  the  bulk 
of  the  canned  milk  in  this  market.  They  made  it 
regardless  of  quality.  Now  it  is  manufactured  by  a 
Chinese  firm  in  Canton,  who  imitate  the  tins,  trade 
marks,  label,  and  everything.  The  fact  that  the 
label  is  more  often  printed  upside  down  than  other- 
wise in  no  way  detracts  from  the  supposed  genuine- 
ness of  the  article.  If  several  firms  of  a  like  nature 
— dealers  is  butter,  milk,  hams,  etc. — were  to  com- 
bine and  keep  their  own  agent  here,  as  the  flour  and 
kerosene  interests  are  represented,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion but  that  a  hold  could  be  obtained  on  these  large 
and  growing  interests. 


Sorghums  in  a  Dry  Year. 


To  the  Editor: — You  had  a  very  interesting  arti- 
cle on  "Sweet  Sorghum  "  in  the  Press  about  three 
or  four  weeks  ago.  The  writer  of  the  article  showed 
that  the  "  sweet  sorghum  "  made  excellent  feed  for 
cows  and  horses;  that  it  could  be  sown  now  and  in 
May,  or  later  even — just  the  thing  for  a  rancher  to 
sow  in  this  untoward  year  of  drought. 

I  started  in,  when  I  read  the  article  under  consid- 
eration, to  find  the  sweet  sorghum  and  I  am  informed 
that  it  is  not  to  be  had  in  California.  The  seedsmen 
tell  me  it  is  not  mentioned  or  listed  in  seed  cata- 
logues.   Here  is  a  stopper.    Can  you  help  me  ? 

I  am  told  at  this  moment  that  the  sweet  sorghum 
grows  well  in  Kansas,  where  it  is  much  thought  of 
and  much  used.  Surely  it  should  not  be  hard  to  find. 

Santa  Cruz.  I.  A.  Stewart  Macaskill. 

[We  are  glad  that  our  reference  to  the  value  of 
sorghum  in  a  dry  year  attracts  attention.  What  is 
meant  by  "sweet  sorghum  "  is  one  which  has  a  con- 
siderable percentage  of  saccharine  contents.  There 
are  a  number  of  varieties  of  this  character.  In  the 
article  to  which  reference  is  made,  one  is  mentioned 
under  the  name  of  "Early  Orange;"  the  "Early 
Amber"  is  another  sweet  sorghum.  Either  of  these 
is  carried  by  San  Francisco  seedsmen.  If  you  ask 
for  "  Early  Amber  "  or  "  Early  Orange"  they  will 
probably  understand  just  what  you  desire.  These 
varieties  are  called  "  sweet"  in  distinction  from  the 
non-saccharine  varieties,  such  as  Egyptian  corn, 
Kaffir  corn,  Jerusalem  corn,  millomaize,  etc.  But 
the  non-saccharine  sorghums  are  used  quite  as  widely 
as  the  sweet  as  summer  feed  in  hot  regions.  Any  of 
the  many  kinds  of  sorghum  we  have  mentioned  will 
be  satisfactory.    The  seed  could  probably  be  ob- 


tained by  the  carload  in  this  State,  for  the  plants 
have  long  been  favorably  known  in  the  Sacramento 
and  San  Joaquin  valleys. — Ed  ] 

New  Forage  Plants. 


According  to  the  Mark  Lane  Express  report  of  a 
recent  agricultural  show  in  Paris,  the  firm  of  Vil- 
morin-Andrieux  had  the  good  fortune  to  receive 
three  gold  and  one  silver  medals  for  their  various 
exhibits,  which,  of  course,  were  not  confined  to 
grain.  As  this  firm  is  so  well  known  in  England,  it 
may  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  two  or  three 
items  which  may  prove  of  interest.  A  novelty  was 
an  early  variety  of  maize,  which  probably  came  from 
China,  and  which  grows  with  a  small  cob,  and  ripens 
very  quickly.  It  will  occasionally  ripen  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Paris  seven  weeks  after  being  sown 
in  June  ;  in  England  it  would  probably  be  safe  to  sow 
it  in  April.  It  is  a  crop  that  would  afford  excellent 
cover  and  food  for  game,  and  probably  could  be  most 
usefully  raised  for  such  a  purpose.  Amongst  other 
varieties  of  foodstuff  was  the  chou  moellier,  a  kind 
of  kale,  the  peculiarity  of  which  is  that  it  grows  a 
thick  stalk,  about  3  inches  in  diameter  and  about  5 
feet  high.  It  is  slightly  hollow  in  the  center,  and  is 
not  unlike  a  large  "marrow"  bone,  as  its  name  in- 
dicates. Some  of  it  is  purple  and  some  green,  and  a 
single  stem  weighs  from  fifteen  to  twenty  pounds, 
which  can  be  grown  very  closely,  so  that  consider- 
able weight  can  be  obtained.  It  is  extensively  used 
in  Brittany,  Ange  and  Mayenne,  and  is  well  suited 
for  growing  where  it  is  difficult  to  raise  roots.  The 
giant  red  beet  (derm  sucriere)  is  a  new  and  good  vari- 
ety, medium  sized,  well  fitted  for  cattle.  The  above 
is  only  a  mere  sketch  of  what  is  really  a  grand  selec- 
tion of  plants  suitable  for  stock  as  well  as  human 
consumption. 

A  New  Book  on  Feeding. 


It  will  be  interesting  to  progressive  stock  feeders 
to  know  that  Prof.  W.  A.  Henry  of  Madison,  Wis- 
consin, the  distinguished  authority  on  rational  feed- 
ing, has  just  published  a  book  entitled  "Feeds  and 
Feeding,"  which  presents  full  information  on  the 
researches  of  science  into  animal  nutrition,  the 
nutritive  value  of  different  foods,  and  the  success 
which  has  been  attained  in  the  application  of  all  this 
truth  to  practical  feeding.  As  its  title  suggests,  it 
is  a  handbook  for  the  student  and  stockman,  and  is 
divided  into  three  parts.  Part  I  treats  of  plant 
growth  and  animal  nutrition  ;  how  the  plant  grows 
and  elaborates  food  for  animals  ;  the  elements  essen- 
tial to  plant  life  and  plant  building.  It  also  speaks 
of  the  growth  of  the  plant  from  a  chemist's  stand- 
point, and  gives  some  valuable  tables  for  the  pur- 
pose of  guiding  the  student  in  his  consideration  of 
this  subject.  Mastication,  digestion  and  assimila- 
tion are  treated  in  a  very  comprehensive  manner 
and  a  comparison  of  the  length  of  the  intestines  and 
capacity  of  stomachs  of  different  farm  animals  is 


made.  The  result  of  experiments  with  different 
kinds  of  feeding  is  also  spoken  of,  and  is- a  very  val- 
uable chapter,  comparative  tables  being  given. 
Part  II  treats  of  feeding  stuffs,  the  leading  cereals 
and  their  by-products.  This  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant parts  of  the  book,  and  the  reader  will  find 
here  much  room  for  careful  study.  Few  realize  the 
importance  of  scientific  feeding,  and  what  to  feed  to 
produce  the  best  results.  To  all  such  this  book  will 
be  found  of  incalculable  value.  Part  III  treats  of 
the  feeding  of  farm  animals  and  also  gives  some  good 
hints  on  the  care  of  the  different  animals  during  ges- 
tation. Experiments  in  fattening  are  given  and 
everything  bearing  upon  this  subject  is  touched 
upon.  Prof.  Henry's  book  can  be  ordered  through 
the  Pacific  Rural  Press  at  $2  per  copy. 


Some  New  Biacksmithing. 

On  Market  street  near  Fifth,  San  Francisco,  for 
several  weeks  a  crowd  rivaling  in  numbers  the 
groups  in  front  of  the  war  bulletins  has  gathered  to 
see  a  man  in  a  window  heating  a  bar  of  iron  a  cherry 
red  and  then  hammering  on  it  on  an  anvil.  The 
wonderful  part  of  it  is  that  he  heats  the  iron  by 
thrusting  it  into  cold  water.  This  does  away  with 
all  that  we  have  associated  with  the  work  of  hammer 
and  anvil,  the  shop,  the  forge,  the  coals,  blaze,  bel- 
lows, etc. 

The  tank  holding  the  cold  water  is  about  3i  feet 
square.  The  water  is  about  2  feet  deep.  Two  insu- 
lated wires  from  an  electric  dynamo  are  led  into  the 
room.  The  positive  wire  is  connected  with  the  metal 
lining  of  the  tank.  The  other  wire  is  secured  by 
welding  or  solder  or  otherwise  to  a  pair  of  tongs 
whose  handles  are  covered  with  insulating  material. 
The  negative  wire  is  long  enough  and  flexible  enough 
to  allow  considerable  movement  by  the  workman. 
The  latter  grasps  with  insulated  tongs  the  spike, 
bolt,  horseshoe  or  other  object  which  is  to  be  heated 
and  dips  it  into  the  liquid.  That's  all.  When  it  is 
hot  enough  he  turns  to  his  anvil  and  hammers  the 
thing  or  drops  it  where  another  workman  can  pick 
it  up,  and  then  uses  his  magic  tongs  afresh  to  handle 
something  else.  Heating  iron  or  steel  to  a  cherry 
red  by  simply  plunging  it  into  cold  water  keeps  the 
crowd  as  long  as  the  man  does  it,  and  no  wonder. 

Population  is  always  on  the  increase.  Land 
is  not.  Therefore  land  is  becoming  more  valuable 
all  the  time.  Real  land  values  never  depreciate. 
When  they  seem  to  do  so  it  is  because  fictitious  values 
have  been  placed  upon  them,  or  because  of  the  in- 
creased purchasing  power  of  money — always  on 
account  of  some  extraneous  but  relative  condition 
or  circumstance.  It  is  a  fact,  too,  plainly  apparent 
and  irrefragable,  that  intelligent  application  of 
productive  industry  to  land  is  sure  of  adequate 
reward.  Investment  of  money  capital  or  the  better 
capital  composed  of  brains  and  muscle,  is  always 
safe  and  desirable.  It  is  especially  so  at  this  time 
when  the  purchasing  power  of  money  is  relatively  at 
its  maximum. 


THE  IMPROVED. 

United  States  Separator 

IS  DAILY  ADDING  TO  ITS  RECORDS 
PROVING  ITS  EXCELLENCE  OVER  ALL  OTHER  SEPARATORS 

Many  letters  being  constantly  received  from  the  dairymen  using  them,  stating  they  are  doing  better 
than  claimed,  running  over  capacity,  and  showing  only  a  trace  of  fat  in  thb  skim  milk. 

To  these  records  from  practical  dairymen  are  added  the  records  of  the  various  Experiment  Stations 
which  follow: 

Cornell  University,  N.  Y.,  Experiment  Station  0.03' 

Vermont  Experiment  Station  Dairy  School   0.01 

Minnesota  Experiment  Station   0.02 

Pennsylvania  Experiment  Station  Dairy  School. .  .0.04 

Indiana  Experiment  Station  Dairy  School  Trace 

Ohio  Experiment  Station  Mere  Trace 

North  Carolina  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 

College  Trace 

Indiana  State  Board  of  Agriculture 

(Department  of  Dairy  Produce  and  Cattle),  No  Trace  | 

Illinois  Experiment  Stalion  Less  than  0.1 

Maine  Agricultural  Experiment  Station   0.03] 

New  Hampshire  Agricultural  College    0.01 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  0.01 

Wisconsin  Agricultural  Experiment  Siation  0.02 

So.  Carolina  Clemson  Agricultural  College  0.04 

Michigan  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  0.05 

Nebraska  Agricultural  Experiment  Station   0.05 

A  pamphlet  full  of  equally  good  or  better 
records  from  dairymen  regarding  the  every-day 
use  of  the  Separator  can  be  had  for  the  asking. 

We  sell  everything  for  the  Dairy,  Creamery  and  Sugar  Bush 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont. 


RHEUMATISM 


Permanently  cured  by  nsinK  DR.  WHITEHALL'S  RHEUMATIC  CURE.  The  surest  and  the  best.  Baiuple 
•ent  free  on  mention  of  tbiB  publication.  THE  DR.  WHITEHALL  MEGRIMINE  CO.,  South  Bend  Indimm 


Don't  Be>  Careless. 

Don't  guess  what  your  cows  are  doing,  but  KNOW. 
Don't  think  your  cows  are  all  right  when  you  can  KNOW. 
Don't  use  an  inaccurate  Babcock  Test. 

Don't  let  your  creamery  man  skin  you ;  keep  a  check  on  him. 
Send  to  us  for  a  first-class  ten-dollar 

IN o- Tin  Babcock  Test 

and  let  your  creamery  man  know  that  you  have  it.    Let  six 
of  you  club  together  and  get  six  machines  for  fifty  dollars. 
They  are  well  made — regular  life  lasters. 

Elgin  7V\fg.  Co.,  Elgin,  111. 

GOPHERS  SQUIRRELS 


Safely,  successfully  and  economically, 
DESTROYED  with 


PASTEUR  VIRUS  (Improved). 

F»/\STEUR  VACCINE  CO.,  54  F~lfth  Mves.,  Chicago. 


Tanks! 

When  you  buy  a  Water  Tank  get  one  that 
will  not  dry  out  and  shrink. 

The  Patent  «^ 
Non  =  Shrinking  Water  Tank. 

The  only  one  suitable  for  dry,  hot  climates. 
COSTS  BO  MORE  THAN  COMMON. 

SILOS  and  TANK  WORK  of  every  description. 
PACIFIC  TANK  CO., 

Sole  Manufacturers, 
33  IIKAI.K  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

348  East  Second  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


A  Norse  Legend. 


An  old  Norse  king  in  his  great  hall  sat ; 

The  night  was  dark  without, 
The  tempest  roared  through  the  forest  drear 

And  whirled  and  tossed  about. 

Into  ev'ry  recess  of  the  hall 
The  glow  of  the  firelight  went— 

And  counselors  sat  with  the  king  and  spoke 
In  converse  deep  intent. 

Through  the  open  window  flew  a  bird 

Into  the  cheerful  light— 
O'er  their  heads  a  moment  it  flew,  then 

Into  the  darksome  night. 

"Such,"  said  the  king,  "  is  the  life  of  man,'' 

His  grave  thought  to  explain— 
"  Out  of  the  darkness  into  the  light, 

Lost  in  the  night  again." 

"  Yes,  sire,"  a  white-haired  sage  replied, 

"  'Tis  partly  as  you  say, 
But  the  lone  bird  has  its  nest  beyond; 

Thither  she'll  wing  her  way  !  " 

— G.  W.  Worthen. 


The  Bravest  Fight  in  Naval  His- 
tory. 


The  one  sea  fight  of  the  American 
struggle  for  liberty  that  is  of  unfailing 
interest  was  that  in  which  John  Paul 
Jones,  in  the  Bonhomme  Richard, 
whipped  the  British  frigate  Serapis. 
And  the  student  need  not  go  far  to  seek 
the  reason  for  this  interest,  because  it 
is  found  in  the  fact  that  it  was  the  man 
that  won,  and  neither  the  ship  nor  the 
crew.  It  was  won  in  spite  of  such  ob- 
stacles as  no  other  man  has  ever  been 
obliged  to  face  at  sea.  It  was  a  victory 
typical  of  the  ultimate  success  of  the 
American  cause,  for  it  was  a  victory 
that  was  literally  dragged  out  of  the 
breakers  of  destruction. 

When  the  Bonhomme  Richard  fell  in 
with  the  frigate  Serapis  of  fifty  guns, 
the  wind  was  so  light  that  they  merely 
drifted  over  the  oil-smooth  water.  The 
sun  sank  out  of  sight  behind  the  hills 
and  daylight  faded  away  into  darkness, 
so  that  even  the  lofty  towers  of  canvas 
were  seen  only  as  the  faintest  shadows. 
But  each  side  was  hunting  for  the 
other,  and  eventually,  in  the  profound 
silence  of  a  night  at  sea,  the  Bonhomme 
Richard  and  the  Serapis  drew  near 
each  other.  It  was  then  exactly  seven 
o'clock. 

At  the  first  fire  two  of  the  three 
eighteen-pounders  in  the  lower  deck 
broadside  of  the  Bonhomme  Richard 
burst.  *  *  *  And  the  British  noted 
with  glee  that  thereafter  none  of  these, 
the  heaviest  guns  on  the  Yankee's  ship, 
were  fired.  The  crews  of  the  two  guns 
that  burst  were  all  either  killed  or 
seriously  wounded,  and  the  men  on  that 
deck  were  called  up  to  the  main  deck 
to  help  work  the  guns  there.    *   *  * 

For  one  hour  the  two  ships  drifted 
side  by  side,  drawing  slowly  nearer  to 
each  other,  while  the  men,  with  desper- 
ate energy,  worked  their  guns.  But 
there  was  a  vast  difference  in  the  guns. 
"We  had  ten  eighteen-pounders  in  each 
battery  below,"  wrote  an  officer  of  the 
Serapis  afterward.  "  I  do  not  see  why 
any  shot  should  have  failed." 

And  no  shot  of  that  battery  did  fail 
during  the  first  hour,  and  when  they 
failed  later  it  was  because  they  had 
shot  the  six  ports  of  the  Bonhomme 
Richard  into  one  huge  chasm,  not  only 
on  the  side  of  her  next  to  them,  but 
on  the  further  side  as  well,  so  that 
when  they  fired  some  of  the  battery 
the  balls  passed  clear  and  fell  into  the 
sea  beyond.  There  was  not  a  splinter 
of  the  American  ship  left  in  front  of 
them.  They  had  not  only  cut  away  the 
walls  of  the  Bonhomme  Richard,  but 
they'had  practically  cleared  her  lower 
gundeck.  There  was  no  one  left  there 
but  a  few  marines  who  guarded  the  line 
of  boys  passing  cartridges  from  the 
magazine  up  to  the  guns  on  the  upper 
deck. 

Nor  was  that  the  worst  effect  the 
English  fire  had  upon  the  Bon- 
homme Richard.  Taking  advantage  of 
the  rolling  of  the  vessels  in  the  long  ; 
gentle  swell,  the  English  had  been  able  J 
to  send  a  half  dozen  of  their  eighteen- 
pound  shot  into  the  Bonhomme  Richar- 
below  the  water  line,  and  she  was 
"  leaking  like  a  basket." 

Then  the  voice  of  Captain  Pearson 
was  heard  asking  if  the  American  ship 


had  surrendered.  And  John  Paul  Jones 
replied: 

"  I  have  not  yet  begun  to  fight." 

Once  more  the  commander  of  the 
Serapis  strove  to  get  into  position  to 
rake,  but  as  the  Serapis  wore  around 
the  Bonhomme  Richard  forged  ahead. 
Jones  was  determined  to  keep  close  to 
the  enemy,  and  soon  the  jibboom  of  the 
Serapis  fouled  the  starboard  mizzen 
rigging  of  the  Bonhomme  Richard. 

Turning  to  Carpenter  Stacy,  who  was 
near  at  hand,  Jones  ordered  a  hawser 
brought.  When  it  came  he  helped  with 
his  own  hands  to  lash  the  jibboom  of 
the  Serapis  fast  to  the  mizzenmast  of 
the  Bonhomme  Richard.  While  doing 
this  the  hawser  fouled  in  some  way  and 
Stacy  began  to  curse. 

"Don't  swear,  Mr.  Stacy,"  said 
Jones.  "  In  another  moment  we  all 
may  be  in  eternity,  but  let  us  do  our 
duty." 

They  did  their  duty,  and  the  ships 
were  held  hard  and  fast,  and  John  Paul 
Jones  emphasized  his  faith  in  what  had 
been  done  by  saying: 

"  Well  done,  my  brave  lads;  we  have 
got  her  now." 

And  so  they  had  in  one  way.  *  *  * 
But  in  the  sense  of  capturing  the 
Serapis  never  was  such  a  triumphant 
cry  raised  with  a  less  hope  of  accom- 
plishing the  result. 

The  ships  now  lay  with  their  star- 
board sides  together.  During  the  last 
half  hour  or  so  the  crew  of  the  Serapis 
bad  been  working  its  port  battery. 
When  they  ran  across  to  work  their 
starboard  guns  they  were  unable  to 
open  their  ports  amidships  because  the 
ships  were  touching  each  other,  so  they 
fired  through  their  own  closed  ports, 
blowing  the  portlids  off. 

On  the  Bonhomme  Kichard  the  men 
were  no  less  determined.  Their  remain- 
ing guns  were  fought  even  with  cheer- 
ful vigor.  *  *  *  The  ships  were 
side  by  side,  and  the  guns  were  muzzle- 
loaders.  Each  crew,  to  get  its  charge 
sent  home,  had  to  poke  its  long-handled 
rammer  through  the  enemy's  port  be- 
fore it  could  be  inserted  into  the  gun's 
bore. 

"  Fair  play,  you  Yankee,"  roared  an 
English  gunner,  poking  his  rammer 
through  the  Yankee's  port. 

"  Mind  your  eye,  Johnny  Bull,"  re- 
plied the  Yankee,  following  the  same 
movement. 

Alas  !  The  "  Johnny  Bull  "  had  been 
a  trifle  ahead  of  the  Yankee,  and  firing 
his  gun  he  dismounted  that  on  the  Bon- 
homme Richard. 

The  British  were,  in  fact,  soon  quite 
as  successful  in  their  handling  of  the 
main  deck  battery  as  they  had  been  with 
that  on  the  lower  deck.  Every  twelve- 
pounder  but  one  of  the  Bonhomme 
Richard  was  silenced  in  one  way  and 
another,  and  so,  too,  were  the  little 
nine-pounders  on  the  forecastle.  There 
were  then  but  two  cannon  left  in  service 
on  the  Bonhomme  Richard,  the  two 
nine-pounders  on  the  fighting  side  of 
the  quarter  deck. 

John  Paul  Jones  had  been  working 
these  two  with  his  own  hands,  loading, 
one  with  a  double  shot  to  cut  down  the 
enemy's  mainmast,  and  the  other  with 
grape  and  canister  to  sweep  away  the 
crew  on  her  deck. 

In  this  desperate  straight  and  when 
just  in  the  act  of  ordering  another  nine- 
pounder  brought  from  the  off  side  that 
he  might  use  it  on  the  crew  of  the 
Serapis,  his  chief  surgeon  came  up  from 
below  to  announce  that  the  water  was 
coming  in  so  fast  as  to  float  the 
wounded,  and  to  ask  that  the  ship  be 
surrendered  before  she  sank  with  all 
hands. 

Turning  on  the  surgeon  with  perfect 
self  possession,  Captain  Jones  replied, 
as  if  astounded  at  the  request: 

"What,  doctor!  Would  you  have 
me  strike  to  a  drop  of  water  ?  Here, 
help  me  get  this  gun  over." 

The  doctor  ran  back  to  the  wounded 
without  delay,  but  Jones  got  the  gun 
over,  and  served  it,  too.    *   *  * 

The  enemy  made  an  attempt  to 
board.  John  Paul  Jones  with  a  few 
men,  pikes  in  hand,  stopped  him.  The 
moonlight  was  now  bright,  and  seeing 
this  man  before  them — this  "pirate" 
they  quailed. 

Meantime  matters  had  been  going 
from  bad  to  worse  below  decks  on  the 


Bonhomme  Richard.  Not  only  was  she 
steadily  filling  with  water,  but  the  blaz- 
ing wads  from  the  enemy's  guns  had  set 
her  afire  in  several  places.  These  fires 
spread  rapidly  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of 
some  men  sent  below. 

And  then  came  the  Alliance,  under 
Captain  Landais.  Sailing  across  the 
bow  of  the  Bonhomme  Richard  he  fired 
a  broadside.  The  forecastle  of  the  Bon- 
homme Richard  received  the  greater 
part  of  the  projectiles,  and  Midshipman 
Caswell  was  killed,  while  ten  or  a  dozen 
seamen  were  killed  or  wouded.  Pri- 
vate signals  were  set,  and  a  score  of 
voices  yelled  to  the  Alliance  that  they 
were  firing  into  the  wrong  ship,  but 
coming  down  on  the  broadside  of  the 
Bonhomme  Richard  she  fired  again,  so 
that  the  cry  arose: 

"  The  Alliance  has  been  captured  by 
the  British  and  is  now  attacking  us." 

It  is  likely  that  this  is  the  only  mo- 
ment when  John  Paul  Jones  thought  of 
yielding,  but  as  the  Alliance  drew  off 
he  continued  the  fight,  not  only  against 
the  enemy,  but  against  the  fire  and 
water  in  his  own  ship. 

And  more  to  be  feared  was  the  fire 
and  water.  The  ship  was  filling,  and 
when  the  carpenter  tried  the  water  he 
found  it  five  feet  deep  in  the  hold  while 
the  fire  was  rapidly  approaching  the 
magazine.  On  coming  from  the  well, 
he  said  disconsolately  that  the  ship 
would  sink.  At  that  the  master-at- 
arms  liberated  the  prisoners,  two  or 
three  hundred  in  number  who  were 
confined  below,  and  told  them  to  save 
themselves.  The  struggle  and  confu-  I 
sion  that  followed  as  these  men  came 
from  their  quarters  were  frightful. 
Here  were,  indeed,  many  more  English 
subjects  running  free  than  all  the  crew 
of  the  Bonhomme  Richard,  who  were 
below  decks.  Then  the  gunner  who 
had  heard  the  remark  about  sinking 
and  had  seen  the  prisoners  liberated, 
ran  to  the  poop  deck,  and  in  a  panic  of 
fear  stove  to  find  the  signal  halliards 
that  he  might  haul  down  the  flag  in 
token  of  surrender.  He  was  shouting 
as  be  ran; 

"  Ouarter  !  For  God's  sake,  quarter  ! 
Our  ship  is  sinking  !  "  but  John  Paul 
Jones  heard  the  words,  and  turning 
around  he  hurled  an  empty  pistol  at 
the  man's  head,  fractured  his  skull  by 
the  blow,  and  knocked  him  headlong 
down  the  hatch. 

"Do  you  call  for  quarter  ?  "  shouted 
Captain  Pearson,  who  had  heard  the 
cry. 

"  Never  !  "  replied  John  Paul  Jones. 

"Then  I'll  give  you  none,"  replied 
Pearson,  and  the  fight  went  on,  while 
Jones  sent  his  resourceful  lieutenant, 
Richard  Dale,  below  to  see  why  the 
cartridges  of  powder  were  no  longer 
coming  up,  for  neither  he  nor  Dale  at 
this  moment  knew  that  the  prisoners 
had  been  released. 

But  when  he  saw  the  condition  of 

(Continued  mi  pii(/e 


The  Work  of  the  Red  Cross. 


The  Red  Cross  flag  has  no  Christian 
meaning  in  the  sense  that  many  sup- 
pose. It  is  broader  than  Christianity 
itself,  because  it  has  neither  prejudice 
nor  bonds;  Christian,  Mohammedan  and 
pagan  are  the  same  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Red  Cross.  The  choice  of  the  flag  was 
a  well-merited  compliment  to  Switzer- 
land, who  bad  given  her  kind  services 
in  the  cause  by  officially  issuing  the 
invitation  to  the  nations  of  the  world 
to  meet  in  conference,  and  by  provid- 
ing the  place.  Her  national  flag  is  a 
white  Greek  cross  on  a  red  ground, 
and  the  colors  were  simply  reversed. 

In  each  country  that  adopted  the 
treaty,  one  national  organization  is 
formed,  and  that  society  alone  is  recog- 
nized by  its  national  government,  also 
by  each  other  national  organization  and 
an  International  committee  located  at 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  the  latter  being 
the  medium  of  communication  and 
assistance  between  nations,  in  order  to 
prevent  any  possible  complications  by 
reason  of  nationality  and  jealousy. 

The  national  ladies  have  the  right  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  gathering  funds 
and  materials  in  such  manner  as  they 
deem  best.  In  those  countries  where 
strict  laws  have  been  passed  to  prevent 
the  misuse  of  the  Red  Cross  (and  such  is 
the  case  in  most  countries)  local  aux- 
iliary societies  are  formed.  In  our 
country  no  such  laws  exist;  herefore  it 
has  not  seemed  wise  or  just  to  sanction 
subsocieties.  With  no  power  to  restrain 
them  the  tendency  of  local  societies 
would  be  to  overreach  and  subvert 
the  puposes  of  the  treaty. 

I  can  make  but  the  briefest  reference 
to  the  work  performed  by  the  societies. 

The  first  war  to  bring  the  treaty 
into  practical  operation  was  that  of 
18G6  in  Germany,  Austria  and  Italy. 
Austria  had  not  yet  joined,  but  her 
citizens  raised,  and  applied  nearly  half 
a  million  dollars.  Italian  societies 
raised  nearly  $50,000.  French  and 
Swiss  societies  aided,  this  being  the 
first  instance  of  neutral  aid. 

Germany's  societies  were  fully  pre- 
pared, and  more  than  $3,000,000  were 
applied,  and  half  a  thousand  volunteers, 
men  and  women  were  employed.  The 
results  of  the  war  fully  proved  the  in- 
calculable value  of  organized,  author- 
ized civil  war. 

Next  came  the  Franco-Prussian  war 
and  the  Commune,  1870-1871.  In  Ger- 
many more  than  2000  committees 
arose  at  once,  with  a  central  com- 
mittee at  Berlin.  More  than  $14,- 
000,000  of  money  was  raised.  Hos- 
pitals, hospital  trains,  and  prepara- 
tions on  the  grandest  scale  were  orga- 
nized. France  was  not  so  well  pre- 
pared, but  upwards  of  $2,000,000 
was  expended,  and  more  than  100,- 
000  were  cared  for.  Neutral  soci- 
eties also  rendered  great  aid.  One 
striking  instance  was  that  of  85,- 
000  French  soldiers  who  peacefully  in- 


DOCTORS  DON'T  DENY  IT. 


The  frank  testimony  of  a 
famous  physician. 


When  Dr.  Ayer  announced  his  Sarsapa- 
rillato  the  world,  he  at  once  found  the 
physicians  his  friends.  Such  a  remedy 
was  what  they  had  looked  for,  and  they 
were  prompt  to  appreciate  its  merits  and 
prescribe  it.  Perhaps  no  medicine — known 
as  a  patent  medicine  — is  so  generally  ad- 
ministered and  prescribed  by  physicians  as 
Dr.  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla  (or  blood  diseases, 
and  diseases  of  the  skin  that  indicate  a 
tainted  condition  of  the  blood.  Experience 
ha<  proved  it  to  be  a  specific  in  such 
diseases,  and  sores  of  long  standing,  old 
ulcers,  chronic  rheumatism,  and  many 
other  like  forms  of  disease  have  yielded  to 
the  persevering  use  of  Dr.  Ayer's  Sarsapar- 
illa after  other  medicines  had  utterly  failed. 
The  testimonials  received  from  physicians 
to  the  value  of  this  remedy  would  fill  a 
volume.  Here  is  one  leaf  signed  by  Rich'd 
H.  Lawrence?  M-  D.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

"I I  affords  me  pleasure  to  bear  testimony 
to  the  success  which  your  preparation  of 
Sarsaparilla  has  had  in  the  treatment  of 
cutaneous  and  other  diseases  arising  from 
a  vitiated  condition  of  the  bloodj  Were  it 
necessary,  I  might  give  you  the  names  of 
at  least  fifty  individuals  who  have  been 
cured  of  long-standing  complaints  simply 
bv  the  administration  of  Dr.  Ayer's  Sarsa- 
pa-rilla.  One  very  remarkable  instance 
was  that  of  a  quite  old  woman  who  had  lived 
at  Catonsville,  near  this  city.  She  had  been 


afflicted  with  the  rheumatism  for  three 
years,  and  had  taken  as  she  had  informed 
me,  more  than  one  hundred  dollars'  worth 
of  medicine  to  obtain  relief,  yet  without 
any  beneficial  result.  I  advised  her  to  try 
a  bottle  of  Dr.  Avcr's  Sarsaparilla  and  told 
her  that  if  it  failed  to  do  her  good.  1  would 
refund  the  money.  A  short  time  after- 
ward, 1  learned  that  it  had  cured  her,  and 
a  neighbor  of  hers  similarly  afflicted  was 
also  entirely  relieved  of  his  complaint  by 
it-,  u-i-  This  is  the  universal  result  of  the 
administration  of  your  Sarsaparilla.  It 
is  without  exception,  the  best  blood  puri- 
fier with  which  I  am  acquainted." 

There  is  no  other  similar  medicine  can 
show  a  similar  record.  Others  have  imi- 
tated the  remedy.  They  can't  imitate  the 
record.  Dr.  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla  has  the 
friendship  of  the  physician  and  the  favor 
of  the  family,  because  it  cures.  It  fulfills 
all  promises  made  for  it.  It  has  healed 
thousands  of  people  of  the  most  malignant 
diseases  that  can  mutilate  mankind. 
Nothing  has  ever  superceded  it  and  noth- 
ing ever  will  until  a  medicine  is  made 
that  can  show  a  record  of  cures  greater  in 
nnmber  and  equal  in  wonder  to  those 
wrought  by  Dr.  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla.  Dr. 
Ayer's  Curebook,  a  story  of  cures  told  by 
the  cured,  is  sent  free  on  request  by  the 
J.  C.  Ayer  Companv,  J. "well,  Mass.  Write 
for  it. 
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vaded  Switzerland  in  a  famished  con- 
dition, 10  per  cent  of  them  being  sick. 
Their  every  want  was  provided  for  by 
the  Red  Cross  of  Switzerland.  The 
international  committee  asked  for  and 
obtained  from  Germany  2,500  incurable 
French  soldiers,  supplied  all  their  wants 
on  their  way  through  Switzerland,  and 
returned  them  to  their  homes. 

The  wars  of  1876-78,  involving  Tur- 
key, Servia,  Montenegro,  Greece  and 
Russia,  furnished  the  next  scenes  of 
activity.  The  work  of  the  Russian  Red 
Cross  was  the  most  notable.  Regarded 
with  jealousy  first  by  the  military,  it 
was  soon  solicited  to  take  control.  It 
raised  nearly  $17,000,000  and  applied 
more  than  $13,000,000  of  it.  In  Turkey 
the  Red  Cross  emblem  found  its  first 
obstruction.  The  Turkish  soldiers 
regarded  it  from  a  religious  point  of 
view,  and  so  strong  was  their  prejudice 
that  a  red  crescent  had  to  be  substi- 
tuted by  that  society. 

The  latest  display  of  the  Red  Cross 
work  has  been  in  the  Japanese  army. 
How  frequently  we  heard  it  remarked 
that  the  Japanese  displayed  such  as- 
tonishing mercy  and  civilization,  that 
they  are  so  quick  to  adopt  the  ideas  of 
more  advanced  nations,  etc. !  In  1886 
Japan  joined  hands  with  the  Red  Cross 
nations.  Her  ruler,  the  Mikado,  be- 
came a  president  of  the  Red  Cross  so- 
ciety in  a  civil  capacity,  and  therein 
lies  the  secret  of  Japan's  wonderful 
development  in  humane  ideas.  She 
has  been  an  apt  scholar,  and  deservedly 
received  the  commendation  of  the 
world. 

Picture,  if  you  can,  scenes  that  would 
have  ensued  in  this  war  in  the  absence 
of  the  kindness  and  mercy  inculcated 
by  the  Red  Cross. 

In  our  own  country  the  war  signal 
has  not  been  heard  since  1882,  when 
we  entered  the  treaty;  but  the  ele- 
ments have  wrought  sad  destruction. 
Foreseeing  these  conditions,  I  asked  of 
the  other  societies,  through  the  inter- 
national head,  the  privilege  to  include 
calamities  other  than  war  when  I  orga- 
nized the  American  National  Red 
Cross.  My  request  was  cordially 
granted  and  hailed  with  enthusiasm. 
Other  nations  have  since  adopted  it. 

I  need  only  tell  in  a  few  words  of  our 
own  work.  It  includes  thirteen  fields 
of  disaster  in  as  many  years.  Floods, 
famines,  fires,  epidemics  and  storms 
have  caused  the  suffering,  and  more 
than  $1,000,000  has  been  applied 
in  the  aggregate  by  the  willing 
hands  of  those  that  have  for  the  most 
part  volunteered  their  services  in  be- 
half of  the  great  cause  of  humanity.— 
Clara  Barton,  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross. 


Popular  Science. 


According  to  the  computations  of 
Prof.  Hamy,  the  black  race  embraces 
about  one-tenth  of  the  living  members 
of  the  human  species,  or  150,000,000 
individuals. 

Certain  butterflies  have  very  trans- 
parent wings,  and  these  are  thought 
by  Haase  to  be  even  more  effectual  for 
protection  than  conspicuous  "warning" 
stripes  or  other  markings. 

Meda  Wilhite  of  Backner,  Ky.,  now 
four  years  old,  is  probably  the  largest 
child  of  her  age  in  the  country.  She 
weighs  120  pounds,  has  a  chest  meas- 
urement of  thirty-eight  inches,  and  is 
four  feet  high. 

Fatigue  causes  a  chemical  change  in 
the  blood,  resulting  in  the  production 
of  a  poison  resembling  the  vegetable 
poison  which  certain  savage  tribes  use 
for  arrows.  When  the  blood  of  a  tired 
animal  is  injected  into  the  arteries  of  a 
fresh  one,  the  latter  exhibits  all  the 
symptoms  of  fatigue. 

Birds  have  an  extremely  rapid  blood 
circulation,  their  average  temperature 
being  from  103  to  110;  they  all  have 
wings  or  something  that  represents 
wings,  though  they  do  not  all  use  them 
for  flying,  and  they  are  universally 
provided  with  clothing,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  decorative  things  in  Nature, 
unless  flowers  may  be  excepted. 

The  depth  to  which  the  sun's  rays 
penetrate  water  has  been  recently  de- 
termined by  the  aid  of  photography. 
It  bas  been  found  that  at  a  depth  of 


533  feet  the  darkness  was  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  the  same  as  that  on  a 
clear  but  moonless  night.  Sensitive 
plates  exposed  at  this  depth  for  a  con- 
siderable length  of  time  gave  no  evi- 
dence of  light  action. 


Curious  Facts. 


The  bottom  of  the  Pacific,  between 
Hawaii  and  California,  is  said  to  be  so 
level  that  a  railroad  could  be  laid  for 
500  miles  without  grading  anywhere. 
This  fact  was  discovered  by  the  United 
States  surveying  vessel  engaged  in 
making  soundings  with  a  view  of  laying 
a  cable. 

The  crown  of  England  is  kept  in  the 
Tower  of  London,  and  not  in  the 
queen's  dressing  room.  It  is  never 
brought  out,  excepting  on  grand  state 
occasions,  but  whenever  a  ceremony, 
such  as  a  drawing  room  or  levee  takes 
place,  the  queen  wears  a  circlet  of  dia- 
monds in  the  form  of  a  crown  on  her 
head. 

An  English  writer  says  there  is 
cruelty  in  the  keeping  of  goldfish.  Half 
of  such  captives  die  from  sheer  want  of 
rest.  As  fish  have  eyes  so  formed  that 
they  cannot  endure  the  light,  in  a 
glass  vessel  they  are  in  an  entirely 
wrong  place,  as  is  evident  from  the 
way  in  which  they  dash  about  and  go 
round  and  round,  until  fairly  worn  out. 

The  great  pyramid  of  Cheops  is  the 
largest  structure  ever  erected  by  the 
hand  of  man.  Its  original  dimensions 
at  the  base  were  764  feet  square,  and 
its  perpendicular  height  in  the  highest 
point  448  feet.  It  covers  four  acres, 
one  rood  and  twenty-two  rods  of 
ground,  and  has  been  estimated  by  an 
eminent  English  architect  to  have  cost 
not  less  than  $165,000,000. 

In  Nice,  France,  there  is  a  society 
called  "The  Friends  of  Trees."  The 
forests  and  mountains  being  almost 
completely  devastated  and  denuded  in 
the  maritime  Alps  by  the  axe  of  the 
peasant,  a  prize  is  given  to  land  own- 
ers who  plant  trees  on  vacant  spots, 
and  an  annual  Alpine  fete  destines  a 
donation  of  $100  to  the  society  or  indi- 
vidual who  plants  the  largest  number. 

The  different  countries  of  Europe 
vary  greatly  in  the  average  stature  of 
their  peoples.  The  Scotch  are  the  tall- 
est, averaging  five  feet  ten  inches,  on 
a  level  with  the  Polynesians  and  Ar- 
menians. At  the  other  extreme  are 
the  southern  Italians,  French  and 
Spaniards,  all  the  shortest  peoples,  ex- 
cept the  dwarf  races  of  Africa.  The 
average  height  in  Ireland  is  five  feet 
nine  inches;  of  England  and  Scandina- 
via, five  feet  seven  inches;  of  Wales, 
Germany  and  Denmark,  five  feet  six 
inches;  eastern  France,  five  feet  five 
inches;  Spain,  Switzerland,  northern 
and  central  Italy,  five  feet  four  inches; 
Portugal  and  southern  Italy,  five  feet 
three  inches. 


Gems. 


True  courage  and  courtesy  always  go 
in  hand.  The  bravest  men  are  the 
most  forgiving,  and  the  most  anxious 
to  avoid  quarrels. — Thackeray. 

You  cannot  dream  yourself  into  a 
character,  you  must  hammer  and  forge 
yourself  one. — Froude. 

Be  silent  always,  when  you  doubt  your 
sense, 

And  speak,  tho'  sure,  with  seeming 
diffidence. 

— Pope. 

There  is  many  a  man  whose  tongue 
might  govern  multitudes  if  he  could 
govern  his  tongue. — Anon. 

Recently  two  gentlemen,  driving  in  a 
wagonette,  were  smoking,  when  a  spark 
falling  from  one  of  their  cigars  set  fire 
to  some  straw  at  the  bottom  of  the  car- 
riage. The  flames  soon  drove  them 
from  their  seats;  and,  while  they  were 
extinguishing  the  fire,  a  countryman, 
who  bad  for  some  time  been  following 
them  on  horseback,  alighted  to  assist 
them.  "I  have  been  watching  the 
smoke  for  some  time,"  said  he.  "Why, 
then,  did  you  not  give  us  notice?" 
asked  the  astonished  travelers.  "Well, 
responded  the  man,  "there  are  so 
many  new-fangled  notions  nowadays,  I 
thought  you  were  going  by  steam,"— 
Boston  Herald. 


Fashion  Notes. 


Corsets  grow  more  gorgeous  every 
day.  It  may  seem  hard  to  believe, 
but  women  of  really  refined  taste  are 
wearing  stays  made  of  plaid  silk  and 
flowered  satin  that  would  shame  the 
rainbow  tints.  Blue,  green,  yellow, 
orange  and  red  are  mixed  together  in 
a  conglomerate,  kaleidoscopic  mass, 
and  these  giddy  thought  stranglers,  as 
anti-corset  people  call  them,  are  cal- 
culated to  make  our  great  grand- 
mothers, who  thought  that  woman 
should  dress  in  pure  white,  turn  over 
in  their  graves.  Many  women  have 
these  loud  corsets  made  to  match  their 
silk  petticoats. 

Stylish  street  dresses  are  made  of 
black  and  white  checked  tweed,  with  a 
green  glace  silk  blouse  vest  for  a  note 
of  color  and  an  inner  vest  of  white  cor- 
duroy peeping  on  either  side. 

Some  of  the  blouses  and  other  fancy 
waists  are  made  with  double  fronts, 
like  two  blouses,  one  cut  down  in  a 
round  or  square  shape  in  the  neck,  and 
added  to  this  the  outer  one  is  very 
often  slashed  in  places,  showing 
glimpses  of  the  waist  beneath,  which 
is  always  made  of  some  pretty  contrast- 
ing material.  Just  at  the  moment, 
dark  green,  blue,  brown,  red,  or  black 
cloth  blouses  are  being  made  with 
under  blouses  of  shepherd's  check  silk 
or  brilliant  Roman-striped  or  plaided 
taffetas. 

Bordered  fabrics,  by  the  yard  or 
imported  in  robe  patterns,  are  greatly 
in  evidence  among  both  spring  and 
summer  dress  materials. 

For  spring  uses  the  chapeau  par  ex- 
cellence is  the  English  walking  hat. 
The  sailor  model,  in  its  new,  improved 
outlines,  is  not  deposed  by  this  very 
popular  hat,  however;  nor  will  it  hold 
a  less  important  position  later  on;  but 
for  the  present  the  English  shape  has 
the  innings  at  the  milliners.  This  hat 
is  sufficiently  varied  in  its  style  and 
contour  x  to  adapt  itself  to  all  types  of 
faces,  for  while  the  difference  in  the 
brim  and  crown  is  not  at  all  pronounced, 
the  manner  of  arranging  the  trim- 
mings upon  the  hat  for  different  people 
quickly  transform  its  outlines  to  the 
effect  desired. 

Dainty  ribbons  with  gauze  borders 
come  in  all  the  pretty  colors. 

A  novelty  in  dress  trimmings  is  a 
fine  fawn-colored  batiste  embroidered 
all  over  in  a  minute  design  of  chenille. 
This  is  used  for  cuffs,  collars  and  re- 
vers  on  silk  waists.  Oriental  embroi- 
dered insertions,  set  in  between  groups 
of  tucks,  form  another  mode  of  trim- 
ming. Waists  of  plain  silk  in  medium 
and  light  colors  are  striped  up  and 
down  diagonally  across  the  sleeves  with 
velvet  ribbon  of  a  darker  shade. 

It  is  also  prophesied  that  black  taf- 
feta will  be  very  popular  for  spring 
gowns,  with  elaborate  trimmings  of 
lace  and  velvet  ribbon.  Pretty  skirts 
of  black  taffeta,  to  wear  with  fancy 
waists,  are  seen  now,  and  the  decora- 
tions are  often  narrow  ruffles  of  the 
same  set  on  to  form  a  round,  pointed 
overskirt,  arranged  around  the  skirt 
in  festoons  or  up  and  down  the  front 
seams,  spreading  out  separately  to- 
ward the  bottom,  where  they  extend 
all  around. 

For  golfing  costumes  the  circular 
skirt  of  double-faced  material  is  much 
used,  and  the  simple  golf  cape  is  con- 
sidered better  style  than  the  fanciful 
shawl  cape.  A  new  golf  dress  is  made  of 
smooth  brown  cloth,  finished  with  rows 
of  stitching.  The  jacket  is  quite  short 
and  is  worn  with  a  scarlet  waistcoat, 
which  opens  in  a  square  at  the  neck 
over  a  stiff  shirt  and  a  mannish  tie.  Of 
course,  there  is  a  brown  cape  with  a 
tartan  lining. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Domestic  Hints. 


Boston  Steamed  Brown  Bread. — 
One  and  a  half  coffee  cupful  each  of 
corn,  rye  and  graham  meal,  one  tea- 
spoonful  salt,  one  and  a  half  teaspoon- 
ful  soda.  Sift  or  mix  together.  Put 
in  two  cupfuls  New  Orleans  molasses 
and  two  cupfuls  sweet  milk.  Beat  to- 
gether and  pour  into  a  tin  form.  Place 
in  a  kettle  of  cold  water.  Steam  four 
hours. 

Tomato  Cream  Toast.— Melt  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  butter;  cook  in  it 
three  tablespoonfuls  of  flour,  then  add 
slowly  one  cup  and  a  half  of  stewed 
tomatoes,  strained,  one-fourth  tea- 
spoonful  of  soda,  half  a  teaspoonful  of 
salt,  and  lastly,  half  a  cup  of  scalded 
cream.  Have  ready  six  slices  of  bread, 
toasted;  dip  in  the  sauce  and  serve  at 
once. 

Chocolate  Caramel  Filling  for 
Cake. — Two  cupfuls  of  sugar,  one-half 
of  a  cupful  of  sweet  cream,  boiled  to- 
gether for  five  minutes.  Remove  from 
the  fire,  flavor  with  vanilla,  stir  to  a 
cream  and  spread  on  the  cake,  which 
must  be  baked  in  a  long,  square-cor- 
nered tin  and  not  removed  until  cold. 
Melt  one-third  of  a  cake  of  chocolate 
and  spread  over  the  cake  after  it  has 
cooled. 

Soft  Gingerbread. — One-half  cupful 
of  butter,  one  cupful  of  molasses,  one 
cupful  of  sugar,  one  cupful  of  sour  or 
buttermilk,  one  teaspoonful  of  soda 
dissolved  in  boiling  water,  one  tea- 
spoonful of  cinnamon,  two  eggs,  about 
five  cupfuls  of  sifted  flour,  or  enough 
for  a  moderately  thick  batter.  Cream 
the  butter,  sugar,  molasses  and  spice; 
set  the  mixture  on  the  range  until 
lukewarm.  Add  the  milk,  then  the 
beaten  eggs,  the  soda,  and  last,  the 
flour.  Beat  hard  for  five  minutes. 
Bake  in  small  tins  or  a  single  cake,  as 
preferred.  It  is  excellent  either  hot  or 
cold. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

When  grating  a  nutmeg,  always 
start  from  the  blossom  end.  Why  ? 
Because  it  will  then  grate  much  more 
readily. 

A  hair  dresser  says  that  an  old  silk 
handkerchief  is  much  better  to  use  in 
stroking  the  hair  night  and  morning 
than  a  brush. 

If  you  wish  to  have  the  clothes  look 
more  glossy,  use  soapy  water  in  mak- 
ing starch.  This  also  renders  the  iron 
less  likely  to  stick. 

If  kerosene  must  be  employed  as  a 
fire  kindler,  store  it  in  an  old  can  and 
keep  a  few  cobs  for  lighters.  One  cob 
thoroughly  soaked  will  do  the  work. 

When  the  fingers  are  stained  in  peel- 
ing fruits,  preparing  green  walnuts  or 
in  similar  ways,  dip  them  in  strong 
tea,  rubbing  them  well  with  a  nail- 
brush, and  afterward  wash  them  in 
warm  water,  and  the  stains  will  disap- 
pear. 

An  old  scrap  basket  that  has  been 
thrown  aside,  or  a  peach  basket,  may 
be  made  into  a  convenient  receptacle 
for  sweepings.  A  maid  can  readily 
take  it  around  with  her  from  room  to 
room  to  empty  into  it  the  filled  dust- 
pan. The  basket  should  first  be  lined 
with  glazed  paper-cambric. 

One  of  the  most  common  and  most 
expensive  wastes  of  the  kitchen  is 
throwing  out  of  bone  after  the  trim- 
ming of  meat.  Bone  is  invaluable  for 
soup.  Unless  skill  is  applied,  much  of 
the  lean  meat  is  cut  out  with  the  bone 
and  rejected  fat.  The  waste  of  meat  is 
the  most  expensive  kind  of  food  waste. 
The  protein  of  beef  is  several  times  as 
expensive  as  that  of  flour. 


I  Much  Pleased 

^  Granite  State  Evaporator  Co.  Rock  HUI>  s-  c-  ****  *' ,897" 

Gentlemen  :— I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the  Granite  State  Feed  Cooker  and 
<m\  Water  Heater.  Yours  very  truly.  A.H.WHITE. 

^|       Vice-President  American  Berkshire  Association. 
Jtf  23 gallon,  $12:  50  gallon,  $17;  IOO gallon,  $24. 

«  GRANITE  STATE  EVAPORATOR  CO.,  6  TeuipleCourt.N.Y.City  . 
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Some   Notes  on   Sulphur  and 
Sulphur  Products. 

Written  by  Jno.  W.  Gray. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  consump- 
tion of  sulphuric  acid  by  a  nation  is  a 
true  index  of  its  commercial  prosperity. 
The  large  increase  in  the  manufacture 
of  this  article  in  America,  of  late  years, 
and  the  rapid  growth  of  the  industries 
which  are  large  consumers  of  and  de- 
pendent upon  the  acid  for  their  opera- 
tions, have  been  remarkable,  and  can 
be  truly  accepted  as  one  of  the  certain 
indications  of  the  constantly  increasing 
commercial  prosperity  of  the  United 
States.  The  economic  results  achieved 
by  obtaining  sulphur  from  pyrites,  in 
lieu  of  the  more  expensive  brimstone,  in 
the  preparation  of  the  acid,  has  greatly 
stimulated  the  mining  of  the  former 
material,  and  has  opened  a  field  of  in- 
vestigation offering  tempting  rewards 
to  those  who  may  discover  the  means 
of  utilizing  the  wastes  from  the  burning 
of  pyrites. 

As  the  important  and  expensive  in- 
gredient in  sulphuric  acid  is  sulphur, 
and  as,  besides,  sulphur  has  many 
other  applications  and  uses  of  commer- 
cial importance,  it  would  seem  as  if  the 
consumption  of  sulphur  by  a  nation 
would  appear  a  truer  index  of  its  com- 
mercial prosperity  than  that  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  that  the  saying  quoted 
above  might  rightly  be  changed  to  so 
read.  As  the  United  States  is  an  enor- 
mous consumer  of  sulphur,  the  occur- 
rence, distribution,  value,  etc.,  of  this 
substance  are  matters  of  interest  to 
many,  and  the  publication  of  a  few 
notes  concerning  the  sulphur  industry 
in  general  might  not  be  out  of  place. 

The  uses  of  sulphur  are  varied  and 
extended— for  making  gunpowder,  for 
bleaching  purposes,  for  insecticides,  for 
taking  impressions,  etc.,  and  for  the 
manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  most 
important  substance  consumed  in  chem- 
cal  manufactures.  "  This  acid  is  very 
largely  used  in  the  refining  of  petro- 
leum and  the  preparation  of  the  rock- 
phosphate  fertilizers.  Other  uses  are 
for  the  manufacture  of  mixed  acids  for 
making  explosives,  such  as  nitro- 
glycerine, cellulose,  etc.,  for  bleaching 
paper  pulp,  for  preparation  of  nitric, 
nitrous  and  hydrochloric  acids,  for  man- 
ufacturing purposes,  for  carbonating 
soda  and  mineral  waters,  and  for  gen- 
eral chemical  uses.  Few  better  trades 
are  to  be  found  in  this  country  than 
those  in  products  which  come  directly 
from  sulphur. 

Sulphur  is  obtained  from  deposits  of 
the  native  mineral  and  from  pyrites. 
The  sulphur  of  commerce  is  the  native 
material  purified.  As  found,  it  occurs 
in  rocks  or  mixed  with  certain  earthy 
impurities.  The  occurrence  of  the  min- 
eral may  be  described  .under  two  con- 
ditions: First:  The  solfatara  type, 
deposited  directly  from  sulphurous 
gases  in  regions  of  expiring  or  active 
volcanoes,  forming  solfataras.  The  sul- 
phur is  found  in  crevices  in  the,  lava  or 
tuffs,  or  in  the  sands,  ashes  and  clays 
resulting  from  the  action  of  acid  fumes 
on  the  lavas.  Second:  The  gypsum 
type,  resulting  from  alteration  of  gyp- 
sum by  reducing  action  of  bituminous 
matter,  occurring  in  a  series  of  sedi- 
mentary rocks,  with  marls,  shales  and 
limestones  prominently  developed.  The 
gypsums,  as  a  rule,  have  been  formed 
in  the  evaporation  of  salt  water,  and 
often  has  bodies  of  rock  salt  associ- 
ated, as  in  Sicily. 

The  first  condition  of  occurrence  in- 
cludes the  deposits  of  Celebes,  Alaska, 
California,  Nevada  and  Utah;  also, 
Japan,  Mexico,  New  Zealand,  New 
Hebrides,  etc.,  while  the  second  type 
includes  generally  the  deposits  of 
France,  Greece,  Spain,  Italy,  Russia, 
and  those  of  Louisiana  and  Texas. 

Although  the  United  States  is  the 
largest  buyer  of  sulphur,  its  home  re- 
sources have  not  been  much  developed. 
Many  countries  produce  sulphur,  but 
Italy  has  always  been  the  chief  pro- 
ducer. The  reason  for  this  has  not 
been  the  absence  of  deposits  elsewhere, 
but  the  fact  that  competition  has  been 
in  great  measure  prevented  by  the 
cheapness  with  which  Sicilian  sulphur 
has  been  mined  and  put  upon  the  mar- 


ket. In  1896  a  syndicate  was  origin- 
ated to  control  the  Sicilian  sulphur 
product.  Production  was  fixed  at 
340,000  long  tons  annually,  while  the 
production  in  Great  Britain,  by  the 
Chance-Claus  process,  was  at  the  same 
time  limited  to  40,000  tons.  This  trust 
was  to  maintain  the  strength  of  the 
market,  which  I  believe  it  has  suc- 
ceeded in  doing,  owing  to  the  absence 
of  dangerous  competition. 

The  greater  part  of  Sicilian  sulphur 
is  still  extracted  from  the  gangue  in 
kilns,  the  necessary  heat  being  sup- 
plied by  the  sulphur.  In  some  cases 
coal  or  wood  is  used  as  fuel,  or  the  sul- 
phur melted  by  superheated  steam,  or 
a  solution  of  calcium  chloride,  of  which 
the  boiling  point  is  slightly  higher  than 
the  melting  point  of  sulphur.  The 
proposition  to  extract  the  sulphur  by 
means  of  carbou  disulphide  does  not 
seem  to  have  become  successful.  The 
consumption  of  sulphur  as  fuel  in  kilns 
is  one-third  or  more  of  that  contained 
in  the  rock.  Rock  containing  less  than 
10  per  cent  sulphur  is  not  treated.  The 
average  of  the  Sicilian  mines  is  about 
20  per  cent.  The  cost  of  treatment  is 
about  19  cents,  and  the  cost  of  sulphur 
of  the  best  quality,  delivered  f.  o.  b.  on 
ships  in  Sicilian  ports,  is  said  to  be 
about  $16.  The  regenerative  furnace 
for  treating  the  rock  has  been  largely 
adopted,  and  steam  extractors  are 
coming  into  general  use. 

In  Great  Britain  the  Chance  Claus 
process,  already  mentioned,  is  used. 
This  is  a  chemical  process,  which  pro- 
duces sulphur  from  the  great  mass  of 
waste  products  of  soda  works.  A 
large  part  is  recovered  as  "  flowers  of 
sulphur,"  which  finds  a  ready  sale  on 
account  of  its  purity  and  attractive 
appearance.  In  this  process  10  to  15 
per  cent  of  sulphur  is  lost  in  gaseous 
form  and  in  flour.  Nevertheless;  large 
amounts  of  sulphur  are  yearly  pro- 
duced, and  at  prices  which  make  the 
process  a  commercial  success. 

The  production  of  sulphur  in  coun- 
tries other  than  Italy  is  not  great,  and 
rarely  amounts  to  much  more  than  the 
local  demand.  In  the  eastern  hemi- 
sphere Japan  has  been  a  considerable 
producer,  and  some  of  her  product 
finds  its  way  to  the  west  coast  of 
America. 

Although  there  are  several  deposits 
of  sulphur  in  California,  none  are  mined 
in  any  large  way,  if  at  all.  Large  de- 
posits of  the  mineral  are  known  at 
many  places  in  the  United  States.  In 
Nevada  the  Rabbit  Holes  Springs 
mines  have  been  worked  irregularly, 
but  the  cost  of  production,  transporta- 
tion charges,  etc.,  seem  to  have  made 
the  cost  so  nearly  equal  to  that  of  im- 
ported sulphur  as  to  limit  profitable 
mining.  The  important  deposits  of 
southern  Utah  are  being  successfully 
worked  with  increasing  but  as  yet  lim- 
ited output.  The  great  deposits  of 
Louisiana,  probably  the  most  impor- 
tant known,  have  not  so  far  produced 
largely,  owing  to  peculiarity  of  occur- 
rence and  difficulty  of  mining.  None 
of  the  promising  Texas  deposits  have 
been  made  producers,  although  efforts 
to  that  end  are  now  being  made.  Sul- 
phur in  quantity  is  reported  from 
Alaska,  Washington,  Wyoming  and 
Arizona,  but  none  of  the  deposits  are 
at  present  being  developed.  In  north- 
ern Mexico  some  promising  deposits 
are  now  being  opened  up,  but  little  is 
known  definitely  of  them. 

An  enormous  quantity  of  sulphur  is 
used  in  this  country,  and  the  market  is 
a  tempting  one  for  local  producers; 
but  in  a  general  way  it  may  be  said  of 
sulphur  deposits  that  they  are  apt  to 
be  irregular,  although  rich  in  places, 
and  that  extended  pits  or  drill  holes 
are  desirable  before  definite  conclusions 
can  be  drawn  as  to  the  value  of  deposit. 
Deposits  well  located  which  can  be  eco- 
nomically worked,  and  with  cheap 
transportation,  especially  if  by  water, 
ought  to  easily  command  the  attention 
of  capital,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  some 
surprise  that  this  branch  of  mining  is 
not  more  actively  pursued,  especially 
in  this  part  of  the  world,  where  such 
enterprises,  under  the  right  condi- 
tions, would  undoubtedly  prove  profit- 
able. 

Considerable  deposits  are  said  to  ex- 
ist in  Peru,  in  the  volcanic  regions  of 


New  Zealand,  and  in  some  of  the 
islands  of  the  New  Hebrides  group. 
Some  of  these  are  large  and  important, 
and  could  be  depended  upon  to  supply 
sulphur  in  quantity. 

Australia  imports  sulphur  from  Eu- 
rope for  its  chemical  industries.  In 
New  Zealand  there  is  a  growing  indus- 
try in  the  conversion  of  the  phosphate 
of  lime  found  there  into  superphos- 
phates, and  there  is  also  a  demand  for 
sulphur  for  the  manufacture  of  sul- 
phuric acid.  In  California  and  in 
South  America,  especially  in  Chili, 
there  is  a  great  demand  for  the  mate- 
rial. All  these  localities  could  easily 
be  supplied  from  some  of  the  places 
last  mentioned,  and  there  seems  little 
doubt  that  good  markets  could  be 
found,  if  the  working  of  the  deposits 
were  undertaken. 

The  consumption  of  sulphur  in  the 
United  States,  derived  from  the  na- 
tive mineral,  was  as  follows:  From 
home  production,  3800  long  tons;  im- 
ports (mostly  from  Sicily),  146,420 
tons.  Average  price  in  New  York, 
about  $19.  The  price  on  this  coast  for 
best  quality  rules  higher,  as  it  also 
naturally  does  at  all  inland  points. 

The  rapidity  of  growth  in  this  coun- 
try of  all  industries  upon  sulphur  as 
the  base  of  their  manufacturing  is  as- 
tonishing. The  consumption  of  pyrites 
in  1890,  in  the  manufacture  of  sulphur 
products,  was  very  large,  and  two- 
thirds  of  the  mineral  used  was  imported 
from  abroad.  In  the  Mineral  Industry, 
from  which  much  of  the  information  in 
these  notes  was  obtained,  it  is  stated 
that  the  best  practice  of  the  world  is 
now  based  upon  getting  sulphur  from 
pyrites,  at  about  half  the  price  of  brim- 
stone. In  a  most  interesting  manner 
the  possibilities  of  mining  for  pyrites 
are  pointed  out,  and  the  unlimited  de- 
mand which  exists  for  the  products  of 
such  ores  is  called  to  the  attention  of 
capital.  The  proposition  of  mining  and 
utilizing  American  pyrites  for  all  the 
minerals  they  contain  offers  a  means  of 
freedom  from  the  dictates  of  the  Sicil- 
ian mine  owners,  and  the  inauguration 
of  the  new  industry  mentioned  would 
save  the  payment  of  millions  each  year 
to  foreign  producers  of  brimstone. 


Mica 

'Axle 
Crease 


lighte: 
the 
load- 
shortens 
the 
road. 


Makes  the  wagon  pull  easier, 
helps  the  team.    Saves  wear 
and  expense.  Sold 
everywhere. 


aiaaiEms 

Sheep  Dip 

that  will  effectually  destroy  Tick*,  Lice,  and 
other  parasite  peata.  and  which  will  cure 
Scab,  Paper  Skin,  Gangrene,  Grub,  etc.. 
without  discoloring  or  injuring  the  fleece  and 
without  Injury  to  animal  or  operator,  deserves 
the  attention  and  patronage  of  the  shepherd. 

ZENOLEUM 

IS  THE  ONLY  DIP      „  . 

which  pnssesM-w  these  qualities  and  the  fur  ther 
^  advantage  of  being  cheap,    tlneril.  ot'ZKXJ, 
1.1  I  M  miik.-  1  mi  gallona  oftae" 
.  known  to  man.    I" *e  It  either  hot 
\  l"  n '  wanted  in  your  locality 
or  our  special  ternj9  A  circu 
Zenncr-Ravmnnd  Disinfect'!  Co. 
MAtwaler  St.  Detroit,  Mich. 


i  \  -  m  i    m ,  i  » -    Agents,  San  (  •  •«  .  i  -  ••  cal. 


A  Good  Wagon 

begins  uith  good  wheels.  I  nle»» 
the  «  heel»  ore  good  the  »  ««»n  l> 
a  I'ullure.    IF  YOl'  BUT  Tilt 

ELECTRIC  STEEL  WHEEL 

m»'\?totlt  anv  wagon-  your  wagon 
will  always  have  (rood  wheels.  Can't 
dry  out  or  rot.  No  loose  tires.  Any 
he'itrht.  anv  widthtirr  Catalog  free. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO. 

Box    10  Ql'lStV,  ILL. 


Across  Hollows 

a0  hillside  <>r  nn  the  level 

Cyclone  Fence 

diusts  Itself  equally  well  to  all 
ran  surfaces.  Can't  burn, 
t  blow  down.  Strong  cab! 


FENCE  CO.  HOLLY,  MICH 


Women  and  the  Wheel. 

Prom  the  Gazette,  Delaware,  Ohio. 

Tbe  healthfulness  of  bicycle  riding;  for 
women  is  still  a  disputed  question  between 
eminent  physicians  and  health  reformers. 

Used  in  moderation  it  surely  creates  for 
women  a  means  of  out-door  exercise,  the 
benefit  of  which  all  physicians  concede. 
Used  to  excess,  like  any  other  pastime,  its 
effect  is  likely  to  be  dangerous. 

The  experience  of  Miss  Bertha  Reed,  the 
seventeen-year-old  daughter  of  Mr.  J.  R. 
Reed,  335  Lake  St.,  Delaware,  Ohio,  may 
point  a  moral  for  parents  who,  like  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Reed,  have  experienced  some  concern 
for  their  daughters  who  are  fond  of  wheel- 
ing. In  the  fall  of  '96  Miss  ISertha,  who  had 
ridden  a  great  deal,  began  to  fail  in  an  alarm- 
ing manner.  She  grew  steadily  paler  and 
thinner,  and  it  appeared  she  was  going  into 
consumption.  Rest  and  quiet  did  her  abso- 
lutely no  good. 
A  physician 
found  her  pulse 
at  104  —  a  very 
high  rate.  Think- 
ing this  may 
have  been  due  to 
temporary  ner- 
vousness when 
he  examined  her, 
he  watched  her 
closely,  but  her 
pulse  continued 
at  that  rate  for 
two  weeks.  He 
was  satisfied 
SM  Rule*  n  ell.  theD    from  her 

high  pulse  and  steadily  wasting  condition, 
that  she  was  suffering  from  anaemia  or  a  blood- 
less condition  of  the  body.  She  became  ex- 
tremely weak,  and  could  not  stand  the  least 
noise  or  excitement.  In  this  condition  of 
affairs  they  were  recommended  by  an  old 
friend  to  get  some  of  that  famous  blood  medi- 
cine, Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  for  Pale 
People.  They  did  so,  and  almost  from  the 
first  dose  Bertha  began  to  improve.  She 
continued  to  take  the  pills  and  was  by  means 
of  those  pills  made  entirely  well,  and  more 
grateful  people  than  her  parents  cannot  be 
found  in  the  whole  State  of  Ohio. 

Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  have  proved  a 
boon  to  womankind.  Acting  directly  on  the 
blood  and  nerves,  they  restore  the  requisite 
vitality  to  all  parts  of  the  body,  creating 
functional  regularity  and  perfect  harmony 
throughout  the  nervous  system.  The  pallor 
of  the  cheeks  is  changed  to  tbe  delicate  blush 
of  health,  the  eyes  brighten,  the  muscles 
grow  elastic,  ambition  is  created  and  good 
health  returns. 


Save 
Your 
Crop 


CCSTS  ABOUT 
ONE  CENT  PER 
HOUR. 


Buy  a  HERCULES  GASOLINE  ENGINE 
)  PUMPING  PLANT;  from  2  to  200  H.  P. 
)  The  best, most  reliable,  economical,  never- 
g)  failing  plant  in  the  market— fully  guaran- 
®  teed— for  pumping,  irrigating,  running 
S)  fruit  grade  rs,  dryers,  etc. 

Write  What  Yon  Want.  Hercules  Gas 
®  Engine  Works,  215-231  Bay  St.,  S.  F. 


BARGAINS ! 


Rushford  Farm  Wagon  Gears. 


No. 

Axle. 

Tire. 

47 

2H  Hollow  Steel. 

2  Inch. 

47 

2H 

S 

48 

m  " 

2 

49 

2% 

2 

49 

2«  " 

60 

3  " 

M 

3 

53 

SH 

38 

1*4  Concord  Steel. 

3        "  i 

18 

.1)2  Ste«l  Skein. 

2 

19 

■AH  " 

2S4  " 

Capacity. 


2.500  lbs. 

2,500  " 

4,000  •• 

5,000  ■' 

5.000  " 

8  500  " 

8,000  " 

10.000  ■■ 

4,000  " 

4.000  " 

5.000  " 


The  above  are  our  GREEN  LIST  Wagons.  As  we 
are  overstocked  on  these  sizes  we  can  offer  bar- 
gain prices  without  regard  to  our  cost. 

HOOKER dfc CO , 
16  and  18  Drumm  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Blake,    ffloffltt    dfc    T  o  w  n  e  , 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

912  to  516  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE,  McFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or, 
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How  Coke  is  Made. 


Someone  has  called  coke  "mineral 
charcoal."  He  meant  that  coke  was 
soft  coal  from  which  the  gasses  had 
been  expelled  by  heat  out  of  contact 
with  air,  just  as  wood  is  made  into 
charcoal  by  being  burned  without  air. 
The  crushed  coke,  which  is  becoming  a 
favorite  fuel  with  housewives  and 
cooks,  is  the  coke  left  as  a  residue  in 
the  makiDg  of  illuminating  gas.  It  is 
soft,  dull  black  and  has  a  pumice-like 
texture,  but  the  coke  which  is  made 
for  foundries  and  blast  furnaces  is 
hard  and  is  of  a  silvery  gray  color, 
almost  metallic  in  its  luster.  This  is 
the  Connellsville  coke,  produced  in  the 
coke  region  of  Pennsylvania,  made 
famous  by  its  bloody  labor  strikes  and 
fatal  conflicts  between  the  "Huns" 
and  malitia.  Thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  tons  of  coal  are  mined  in  the 
Connellsville  country  and  burned  in 
the  thousands  of  ovens  into  coke,  and 
when  any  labor  trouble  checks  the  out- 
put of  this  region,  foundries,  machine 
shops  and  blast  furnaces  all  over  the 
country  shut  down.  The  two  experi- 
mental ovens  which  were  built  in  this 
district  fifty -three  years  ago  have 
grown  into  20,000  ovens,  and  the  few 
bushels  of  coke  which  the  pioneers 
tried  vainly  to  sell  have  expanded  to 
over  5,000,000  tons  yearly. 

The  very  nature  of  the  industry  con- 
nects the  coal  mine  and  the  coke  oven 
with  the  closest  intimacy.  The  ovens 
stretch  out  from  the  shaft  top  on 
either  side  of  the  railroad  tracks,  built 
so  close  together  that  the  "bank" 
looks  like  a  solid  wall,  pierced  with 
low  arched  windows  set  in  at  short  in- 
tervals. Over  the  bank  ovens  runs  a 
narrow  gauge  track,  and  steam  and 
smoke  cloud  the  perspective.  The 
Connellsville  coke  region  is  the  largest 
producing  district  in  the  world,  and 
their  coke  -  making  has  reached  its 
highest  point  toward  perfection.  The 
Connellsville  ovens  are  what  is  known 
as  the  "  beehive  "  type,  varying  from 
I0i  to  12J  feet  in  diameter  and  from  6 
to  8  feet  in  height.  Each  oven  pro- 
duces at  a  charge  from  three  to  four 
and  one-half  tons  of  coke  each  twenty- 
four  hours,  which  is  the  length  of  time 
required  to  produce  coke  from  coal. 
All  coal  will  not  coke,  for  a  non-coking 
coal  will  crumble  with  the  heat, 
whereas,  a  "coking"  coal  will  hold  its 
substance  and  become  a  mineral 
sponge  when  the  gasses  are  driven 
out. 

When  the  coal  is  brought  to  the 
shaft  top  from  the  bottom  of  the  mine, 
it  is  dumped  into  chutes  which  convey 
the  coal  to  the  "larries,"  as  the  small 
dump  cars  which  run  on  the  tracks 
over  the  ovens  are  called.  Small  loco- 
motoves  draw  the  larry  wagons  to  the 
ovens  in  the  larger  plants,  but  in 
others,  steel  cables,  horses  or  mules 
are  the  motive  power  used  to  carry 
the  coal  to  be  coked.  Time  and  labor 
are  saved  by  machinery  in  the  mine, 
on  the  shaft  top  and  around  the  ovens. 
The  mine  cars  brought  up  on  the 
"cages"  from  the  bottom  of  the  shaft 
are  pushed  off  the  cage  and  an  empty 
car  run  on  automatically,  and  other 
forms  of  self-dumping  cages  are  used. 
The  coal  slides  down  the  chute  and 
over  the  screens  into  the  bins  from 
which  the  larry  wagons  are  loaded. 

When  larries  reach  the  ovens  they 
are  dumped  and  the  coal  slides  down. 
When  an  oven  is  charged  the  coal  is 
leveled  down  and  the  door  is  bricked 
up,  and  all  the  chinks  and  openings  are 
closed  with  loam,  except  a  space  of 
about  two  inches  at  the  top  of  the  door, 
which  extends  across  the  full  width  of 
it.  The  heat  of  the  oven — for  a  full 
charge  of  coal  is  put  in  as  soon  as  the 
charge  of  newly  made  coke  has  been 
taken  out — set  fire  to  the  coal  on  top. 
The  draft  and  of  course  the  air  are  so 
regulated  that  the  coal  burns  from 
"out  to  in,"  and  the  amount  of  air 
necessary  to  keep  up  a  slow,  smolder- 
ing combustion  is  regulated  by  closing 
or  opening  airways  in  the  door.  In 
forty-eight  hours  the  coal  is  coked  and 
the  door  is  broken  open,  and  the  glow- 
ing coke  in  the  oven  is  drenched  with 
water  to  cool  it,  so  that  it  will  not  set 
fire  to  the  cars,  for  the  coke  is  loaded 


directly  into  the  freight  cars  standing 
on  the  tracks  before  the  bank  of  ovens. 

Enormous  quantities  of  water  are 
used  in  cooling  coke.  As  it  requires 
about  600  gallons  of  water  to  cool  one 
charge  of  coke,  the  Connellsville  dis- 
trict, when  all  the  ovens  are  at  work, 
uses  up  over  5,000,000  gallons  of  water 
a  day,  enough  to  supply  a  town  of  50,- 
000  inhabitants.  Sometimes  this  water 
has  to  be  pumped  from  a  distance,  for 
the  mine  water  is  strongly  impreg- 
nated with  sulphur,  and  sulphur  is  just 
what  the  coke  maker  does  not  want  in 
his  product.  One  large  coke  works  in 
this  district,  in  order  to  be  assured  of 
pure  water  pumped  it  from  a  river 
eleven  miles  from  the  ovens,  using  an 
8-inch  pipe  which  had  formerly  been 
used  for  supplying  a  town  with  natural 
gas.  The  coal  mined  in  the  Connells- 
ville district  is  remarkably  pure  and  is 
all  coked.  The  vein  from  which  is 
taken  is  9  feet  thick,  and  the  coal  is 
mined  on  the  "  room  and  pillar  "  sys- 
tem. The  great  loss  of  life  caused  by 
miners  using  naked  lamps,  and  so  ig- 
niting the  explosive  gases  which  col- 
lect in  the  workings,  has  led  many 
miners  to  adopt  the  electric  incandes- 
cent light  for  the  shaft,  bottom,  pump- 
room  and  stables,  and  the  miners  are 
required  to  carry  safety  lamps.  As 
the  light  is  none  too  good,  many  min- 
ers take  fearful  risks  by  using  naked 
lamps.  The  Connellsville  district  has 
been  the  scene  of  many  accidents  and 
great  loss  of  life. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


Six  lines  or  less  In  this  directory  at  60c  per  line  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


F.  H.  BURKE,  628  Market  St.,  S.  P.  Holstelns, 
winners  for  three  years  of  State  Fair  butter  con- 
tests; Jerseys  and  Durhams  competing.  New 
Catalogues.   Registered  Berkshlres. 


JERSEYS,  HOLSTEINS  St  DURHAMS.  Best 
Butter  and  Milk  Stock.  Thoroughbred  Hogs  and 
Poultry,  Wlllam  Niles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  1876. 


BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  In  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 


PETER  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


E.  S.  DRIVER,   Antelope,  Cal.   Durham  Bulls, 
Jacks  and  Jennies  for  sale. 


Poultry. 


BROWN  LEGHORN  Eggs  from  my  winners  at 
San  Francisco,  Oakland  and  Sacramento.  12.50  per 
15;  $4.50  per  30    L.  W.  Matthias,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


W.  H.  YOUNG,  Stockton,  Cal.     All  varieties  of 
Fowls,  and  Belgian  Hares.  Prices  on  application. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Cal.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Black  Mlnor- 
cas,  White  Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorns.  Fine 
Stock  and  Eggs  for  sale.  Send  for  circular. 


WILLIAM  NILES  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 


CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton,  Oal. 
Send  for  lUustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 


EXCELSIOR  POULTRY  YARD,  Klngsburg.Cal. 
Send  for  circulars  describing  stock. 


WELLINGTON'S    IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.  Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 


MANHATTAN  EGG  FOOD,  Red  Ball  Brand,  at 
all  grocers;  or  wholesale,  Tillman  &  Bendel,  S.  F. 


Swine. 


ELIAS  GALLUP,  Breeder  of  Poland  China  Hogs, 
Hanford,  Kings  Co.,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS, 
Best  Stock;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm,  Niles  £  Co., 
Los  Angeles.  Cal.   Established  in  1876. 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Oal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Swine. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


J.  B.  HOYT,  Bird's  Landing,  Cal.  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Cross- 
bred Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.  Rams  for  sale. 
Prices  to  suit  the  times.  Correspondence  solicited. 


Dogs. 


MISS  DELLA  BEACH,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Reg'd  Thoroughbred  Scotch  Collie  Shepherd  Dogs. 


DISSTON'S 


Send  for  Pamphlet,  "The  Saw,  How  to  Choose  It,  and  How 
to  Keep  It  in  Order,"  Mailed  Free. 


IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  to  buy  a  saw 
*    with  Disston's  name  on  It.  It 

will  hold  the  set  longer  and  do  more 
work  without  filing  than  other  saws, 
thereby  saving  in  labor  and  cost  of 
files.  They  are  made  of  the  best  cru- 
cible cast  steel  and  fully  warranted. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALEBS. 

HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  Inc. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Always  in  the  Lead! 

In  the  face  of  the  strongest  competition  ever  known 
at  a  California  State  Fair  our  swine  herd  again  carried 
off  the  majority  of  the  premiums.  Whyf  Because  we 
have  the  best  pigs  In  the  State.  Choice  pigs  from  prize 
winners  ready  to  ship  at  reasonable  prices.  Write  for 
Catalogue  and  Prices. 

SESSIONS    &  CO., 
Lynwood  Creamery,  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm, 
Jas.  R.  Boal,  M'g'r.    P.  O.  Box  686,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


RANCHO  BENITO  KENNELS.  Thor'b'd  Scotch 
Collies.  Pups  for  sale.  At  stud,  Imp.  Ormskirk 
Blucher;  fee  186.    Stewart  &  Son,  Aromas.  Cal. 


"ALAMO"  HEREFORD  CATTLE  FARM, 

\\  Miles  South  of  Reno,  Nevada. 

300    HE/AD  OF 


Registered  HEREFORDS 

Bred  from  the  most  noted  herds  in 

England  and  the  United  States- 
Awarded  at  California  State  Fair  42  individ- 
ual, special  and  sweepstakes  in  18%,  aggregat- 
ing in  cash  premiums  $<JU1.50. 

At  State  Fair  held  at  Sacramento  in  1897  re- 
ceived Gold  Medal  ;Sweepstakes  for  herds  and 
every  premium  given  to  Hereford  cattle. 

Stock  in  all  Classes  for  Herds 
or  Individual  Cattle 
for  Sale. 

JOHN  SPARKS,  Proprietor, 

RENO,  NEVADA. 


P  &  B  Ready  Roofing. 

Waterproof  and  not  attacked  by  fumes  or  gases. 

GRADE,  THE  BEST. 

P  &  B  Building  Paper. 

The  most  perfect  insulator  known.    Indispensable  for  Creameries, 
Sulphur  Houses,  etc.     Send  for  circulars. 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO.,  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 


BAY   CITY    IRON  WORKS, 


F.  I.  MATTHEWS,  Prop. 


F.  X.  FISCHER'S 
PATENT  TAPER  BOILERS 

Are  the  Easiest  Steaming 
Straw  Burners  Made.^Mmmm . 

New  and  Second-Hand  Threshing: 
Engines  and  Boilers  a  Specialty. 

Old  Threshing  Engines  Repaired  and 
Mounted  on  New  Rollers  at  Lowest  Prices. 

Extras  for  Rice,  and  Mitchell,  Fischer  and 
Ketcher  Engines  Furnished  at  Short  Notice. 

For  Circulars,  etc.,  Address 

Bay  City  Iron  Works, 

521   THIRD  STREET,  OAKLAND,  CAL,. 


ANTHRAX  and  BLACK  LEG 


PREVENTED  BY 


Pasteur  "Vaccines. 
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Write  for  particulars,  prices,  and  testimonials  of  thousands  of  American  stockmen  who  have  suc- 
cessfully used  these  remedies  during  the  last  three  years. 

PASTEUR  VACCINE  CO.,  54  Fifth  f\\/&.,  Chicago. 


♦    F  f\  IN  C  Y      POULTRY.  ♦ 

We  keep  all  the  leading  varieties.  Have  t>0  breeding 
yards.  Why  not  improve  your 
stock.  Man'f 's  of  the  Improved 
Pacific  Incubator.  Absolutely 
self-regulating,  hot  water.  Send 
stamp  for  our  catalogue  of  In- 
cubators,Wire  Netting,  Blooded 
Fowls  an:i  Poultry  Appliances 
generally.  Remember  the  Best  is 
the  Cheapest.  Pacific  Incubator 
CO.,  1317  Castro  St.,  Oakland.  Cal. 


PETALUMA 

INCUBATORS 

$10 


And  up — Best  Incuba- 
tor made.  More  prac- 
tical progressive  feat- 
ures than  any  other. 
Indisputable  evidence  that  our 
system  is  the  correct  one.  Catn- 
locue  free.  We  Pny  Freight. 
PETAL0MA  INCUBATOR  CO. 

PETALUMA,  CAL. 
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List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Reported  by  Dewey,  Strong  A  Co.,  Pioneer 
Patent  Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coaat. 

FOB  WEEK  ENDING  APRIL  12,  1898. 

602,301 . — Pipe  Slitter— A.  J.  Bramlette,  Downey, 
Cal 

602,055.— BED— T.  H.  Campbell,  Seattle,  Wash. 

602,153 —Windmill  Regulator— W.  P.  H.Camp- 
bell, Stockton,  Cal. 

602.209. — Roof  Bracket— D.Cleland, Oakland, Cal. 

602,213.— Polishing  Device— G.  H.  Dyer,  S.  F. 

602,130.— Carpenter's  Tool— B.  Fuller,  Sacra- 
mento, Cal. 

602,319.— Wagon  Brake — J.  A.  Gilkey,  Spring- 
field, Or. 

602,161.— Motive  Engine— a.  Howard.  S.  F. 
602.221.— Crushing  Mill— H.  L.  Jessen,  Watson- 

ville,  Cal. 
602,135. — Piano— J.  C  King,  S  F. 
60i,l9l.— Dilator  for  Fingers— R.  a.  Lucchesl, 

S.  F. 

602,315—  Feed  Cutter— A.  Matttjetz,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

602.139.— Rivet  Machine— L.  E.  Miller,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 
602,170  — AIR  Valve— E.  A.  Rix,  S.  F. 
602,144.— Lock— W.  D.  Roberts,  Portland,  Or. 
602,198.— Compressed  Air  Hammer— J.  Schmidt. 

Rio  Vista,  Cal. 
602,145  — Bay  Kake— R.  A.  Simpson.  Florence, Cal. 
28,468.— Design— W.  E.  Gregory,  Astoria,  Or. 
Note.— Plain  and  Certified  Copies  of  D.  S.  and  For- 
eign patents  obtained  by  Dewey.  Strong&Co.,  by  mall 
or  telegraphic  order.  American  and  Foreign  patents 
secured,  and  general  pateut  business  transacted 
with  perfect  security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  in 
•he  shortest  possible  time. 


Notices  of  Recent  Patents. 


Among  the  patents  recently  obtained 
through  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific 
Press  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency,  the 
following  are  worthy  of  special  mention: 

Bottle.— Wm.  Wilson,  Oakland,  Cal.  No. 
601,848.  Dated  April  5,  1898.  This  invention 
relates  to  improvements  in  bottles  and  is 
especially  designed  to  prevent  the  fraudulent 
refilling  of  the  bottle  after  its  contents  have 
been  exhausted.  It  consists  of  an  essentially 
cylindrical  extension  exterior  to  the  neck  of 
the  bottle  and  in  line  therewith,  means  for 
opening  and  closing  the  end  of  said  neck,  a 
device  upon  one  side  of  the  extension  exterior 
to  the  bottle  neck  through  which  liquid  can 
be  discharged  when  the  neck  has  been  opened, 
a  means  upon  the  opposite  side  for  allowing 
air  to  enter  to  take  the  place  of  the  discharged 
liquid,  a  means  for  closing  the  discharge  aper- 
ture against  any  introduction  of  liquid  through 
it,  and  means  for  closing  the  air  inlet  passage 
for  similar  purposes.  This  device  consists  of 
an  automatic  inwardly  closing  valve  which 
controls  an  opening"  between  the  chamber  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  extension  and  the 
discharge  passage  so  that  liquid  is  prevented 
from  entering  through  the  discharge  passage. 
There  is  also  a  second  passage  suitably 
arranged  with  relation  to  the  first  to  allow 
air  to  enter  and  replace  the  discharged  liquid 
and  this  passage  has  also  a  valve  or  diaphragm 
fixed  in  it  which  while  it  allows  the  ingress 
of  air  to  replace  the  discharged  liquid  will 
arrest  the  passage  inwardly  of  any  liquid. 

Grinding  and  Polishing  Device.— George 
H.  Dyer,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  No.  002,213. 
Dated  April  12,  1898.  The  object  of  this  in- 
vention is  to  provide  an  apparatus  which  is 
especially  designed  for  grinding  and  polishing 
surfaces,  and  in  a  mechanism  by  which  the 
apparatus  can  be  moved  from  side  to  side,  for- 
ward and  back,  tilted  and  generally  adjusted 
to  any  surface  or  contour  upon  which  it  is  de- 
sired to  operate.  It  consists  essentially  of  a 
suspending  rod,  a  main  frame  having  one  end 
carried  thereby,  disks  or  grinders  journaled 
and  supported  in  the  opposite  end  adapted  to 
rest  upon  the  surface  to  be  ground  or  polished, 
a  flexible  driving  belt  and  direction  pulleys 
over  which  it  passes,  •  and  through  which 
power  is  transmitted  to  actuate  the  grinding 
disks  and  means  to  connect  the  carrying  de- 
vice with  the  frame  and  adjustable  collars  for 
varying  the  length  and  tension  of  the  belt. 
Anti-frictional  bearings  are  so  disposed  as  to 
support  the  grinding  disks  and  limit  the  cut 
as  well  as  to  insure  its  being  leveled,  and 
these  devices  have  means  for  adjustment  up 
or  down.  The  main  frame  is  also  caused  to 
oscillate  transversely  while  being  advanced 
so  as  to  cause  the  grinders  or  cutters  to  work 
over  a  given  amount  of  space  while  doing  the 
work.  The  framework  in  which  they  are 
journaled  may  also  be  tilted  or  turned  and 
adjusted  so  that  the  cutters  will  work  upon 
any  desired  angle. 

Compressed  Air  Hammkk. — Jacob  Schmidt, 
Rio  Vista,  Cal.  No.  002,1 98.  Dated  April  12, 
1898.  The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  pro- 
vide an  apparatus  in  which  the  air  can  be  first 
compressed  to  a  high  degree,  then  delivered 
suddenly  into  a  cylinder  havinga  plunger  and 
connecting  rod  through  which  the  hammer  is 
actuated.  The  invention  consists  cf  a  cyl- 
inder having  a  piston  movable  therein  and  a 
piston  rod,  the  lower  end  of  which  carries  a 
hammer,  a  second  cylinder  arranged  with  re- 
lation to  and  connecting  through  an  open  pas- 
sage with  the  upper  end  of  the  first  named 
cylinder,  a  plunger  and  mechanism  by  which 
it  is  reciprocated  in  the  second  cylinder  to 
compress  the  air  therein,  a  valve  movable  so 
as  to  retain  the  connecting  passage  closed 
until  the  air  in  the  second  cylinder  has  been 
compressed  with  the  desired  tension,  connec- 
tion between  the  valve  and  the  crank  shaft 
through  which  the  compressing  piston  is  actu- 
ated so  that  the  valve  is  reciprocated  to  al- 
ternately close  and  open  the  passage.  In  con- 
junction with  this  is  a  discharge  passage  from 
the  lower  end  of  the  hammer  cylinder  and  a 
valve  adjustable  to  intersect  said  passage  to 
any  desired  degree  so  that  a  back  pressure 
may  be  created  in  the  lower  part  of  the  cyl- 
inder, and  the  force  of  the  blow  delivered  by 


the  hammer  and  connected  parts  can  thereby 
be  regulated. 

Portahle  Crushing  Mill.— Henry  L.  Jes- 
sen, Watsonville,  Cal.  No.  002,221.  Dated 
April  12,  1898.  The  object  of  this  invention  is 
to  provide  an  apparatus  which  is  portable,  and 
especially  designed  for  crushing  barley  and 
other  grains,  a  mechanism  for  communicating 
power  to  operate  the  same  and  means  for  the 
support  and  transportation  of  the  combined 
mechanism.  It  consists  essentially  in  the 
combination  of  crushing  rolls  with  a  means  for 
actuating  the  same,  an  elevator  casing  hav- 
ing a  discharge  spout  at  one  end,  the  regulat- 
ing feed  supply  at  the  opposite  end,  a  bucket 
elevator  within  the  casing  with  means  for  ac- 
tuating the  same  driven  from  one  of  the  crush- 
ing rolls,  an  adjustable  gate  operating  through 
the  elevator  discharge  spout  between  the 
upper  end  of  the  elevator  and  the  crushing 
rolls,  so  that  the  centrifugal  impulse  imparted 
by  the  elevator  at  its  discharge  end  and  the 
adjacent  gate  will  regulate  the  supply  to  the 
rolls  according  to  the  speed  of  the  elevator. 
The  whole  is  mounted  upon  a  wheeled  base  or 
support  having  a  driving  motor  thereon  and 
may  be  moved  from  place  to  place,  it  only  be- 
ing necessary  to  drive  it  up  to  the  most  con- 
venient point  for  doing  the  work,  and  it  will 
then  operate  to  crush  any  small  or  large  num- 
ber of  sacks  of  grain  as  may  be  required  at  a 
minimum  of  expense. 


Coast  Industrial  Notes. 


—Over  500  carloads  of  lemons  will  be  shipped 
from  California  this  season. 

—The  California  Asphaltum  Co.  of  Ventura 
county  has  shipped  its  first  carload  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  containing  thirty  tons,  to  Los 
Angeles. 

—The  trip  of  the  battleship  Oregon  from 
San  Francisco  around  the  Horn  to  the  Atlan- 
tic coast  is  a  great  argument  for  the  Nicara- 
gua canal,  built,  owned  and  operated  as  a 
national  measure. 

—From  San  Bernardino  county  it  is  satis- 
factorily reported  that  the  litigation  which 
has  practically  tied  up  the  Nevada  Southern, 
sometimes  called  the  California  Eastern,  has 
all  been  cleared  away,  and  Gen.  Mgr.  Siebert 
now  confidently  expects  to  be  able  to  build  to 
Goode  Springs  this  summer,  a  distanceof  fifty 
miles. 

—Writing  to  the  State  Department  of  the 
shipment  of  1,200,000  feet  of  lumber  from 
Puget  sound  to  Corea,  Horace  N.  Allen,  con- 
sul-general to  Seoul,  says:  This  is  the  first 
direct  shipment  of  United  States  timber  to 
Corea.  It  is  for  the  use  of  the  Seoul-Chemulpo 
railroad,  now  being  rapidly  built  by  United 
States  capital.  Ties  for  immediate  use  will 
have  to  be  obtained  from  Japan. 

— Coal  discoveries  and  developments  are 
numerous  in  California  this  month.  In  Lake 
county,  near  Lakeport.  a  50-foot  tunnel  cuts 
four  veins,  one  said  to  be  10  feet,  which  is 
doubtless  an  exaggeration.  At  a  depth  of  54 
feet  a  small  vein  has  been  struck  between 
Oakdale  and  Sonora.  Near  Cordelia  a  vein  of 
soft  coal  is  also  reported  uncovered.  The  Cor- 
ral Hollow  mines  are  producing  a  large  quan- 
tity, which  finds  ready  sale  in  San  Francisco 
at  f0.50  per  ton,  retail. 

— The  Lumberman  says  the  demand  from 
South  Africa  for  lumber  from  this  coast  has 
subsided.  Two  years  ago  Delagoa  bay  prom- 
ised to  buy  large  quantities  and  started  in  by 
purchasing  a  good  many  million  feet.  All  at 
once  shipments  ceased.  It  was  alleged  that 
rumors  of  war  between  the  Boers  and  English 
were  depressing  trade.  Recently,  however, 
shipments  are  being  made  from  the  Baltic, 
which  are  reported  to  be  quite  extensive.  If 
this  continues  there  should  be  missionary 
work  and  education  carried  on  in  Africa. 

—The  engineer's  office  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment has  sent  to  the  California  Board  of  Pub- 
lic Works  permission  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
river  work  under  the  State  appropriation  for 
the  improvement  of  the  Sacramento  and  San 
Joaquin  rivers.  Colonel  MacKenzie,  in  charge 
of  such  work,  has  notified  the  California  au- 
thorities that  the  carrying  out  of  the  plans 
for  cut-offs  0  and  7  of  the  San  Joaquin  river 
will  be  in  accord  with  the  general  plans  of 
river  improvement,  and  that  the  use  of  State 
forces  to  carry  on  the  work  will  be  agreeable 
to  the  National  Government. 

— The  Manufacturers'  and  Producers'  Asso- 
ciation this  week  issued  a  statement  showing 
comparative  railway  rates,  east  and  west 
bound,  on  some  leading  Pacific  coast  products, 
many  of  which  are  shipped  in  large  quantities 
from  this  coast.  For  instance:  Agricultural 
implements,  eastward,  $3.70;  westward, 
$2.40;  cotton  bags,  eastward,  $3  30;  west- 
ward, $1;  leather  belting,  eastward,  $2; 
westward,  $1;  boots  and  shoes,  $3.40— $1.50; 
butter  in  cans,  $2.40— $1;  canned  salmon, 
$1.70— $1;  green  fruit,  $3. 40-$2  40.  The  large 
figures  indicate  the  cost  of  freight  from  Pa- 
cific coast  terminals  to  Chicago  or  New  York ; 
the  smaller,  the  rates  from  those  points  to 
San  Francisco.  The  traffic  committee  of  the 
association  reports:  "The  matter  of  dis- 
crimination and  inequalities  of  freight  rates 


Deafness  Cannot  Be  Cnred 

By  local  applications,  as  they  cannot  reach  the 
diseased  portion  of  the  ear.  There  Is  only  one 
way  to  cure  deafness,  and  that  is  by  constitu- 
tional remedies.  Deafness  is  caused  by  an  in- 
flamed condition  of  the  mucous  lining  of  the 
Eustachian  Tube.  When  this  tube  gets  inflamed 
you  have  a  rumbling  sound  or  imperrect  hearing, 
and  when  it  is  entirely  closed  deafness  is  the  re- 
sult, and  unless  the  inflammation  can  be  taken 
out  and  this  tube  restored  to  its  normal  condition, 
hearing  will  be  destroyed  forever;  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  are  caused  by  catarrh,  which  is  nothing  but 
an  inflamed  condition  of  the  mucous  surfaces. 

We  will  give  One  Hundred  Dollars  for  any  case 
of  Deafness  (caused  by  catarrh)  that  cannot  be 
cured  by  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure.  Send  for  circulars, 
free.  F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


affecting  the  interests  of  the  manufacturing 
and  producing  industries  of  the  coast  has 
claimed  the  attention  of  our  association  fre- 
quently during  the  past  year,  and  the 
presentation  of  facts  relating  thereto  is  now 
brought  before  the  managers  of  the  transcon- 
tinental railroads  with  the  belief  that  relief 
will  be  granted,  and  that  fair  play  will  be 
given  to  the  Pacific  coast  industries.  The 
Manufacturers'  and  Producers'  Association  of 
California  represents  over  500  of  the  leading 
manufacturers  and  distributors."  A  letter 
was  sent  to  each  member  of  the  association, 
which  says : 

We  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  Injustice 
and  discrimination  against  the  manufacturers 
and  producers  of  California  by  excessive  rates  of 
freight  at  present  in  effect  from  San  Francisco 
and  other  Pacific  coast  terminals  east  bound,  as 
compared  with  the  west  bound  rates  on  the  same 
commodities  from  Chicago  and  New  York  to  San 
Francisco  and  other  Pacific  coast  terminals. 

Under  existing  conditions  the  manufacturers 
and  producers  of  California  are  unfairly  handi- 
capped in  their  efforts  to  obtain  a  market  for  their 
products,  as  against  the  manufacturers  and  pro- 
ducers of  Eastern  States,  on  account  of  the  great 
disparity  of  rates  now  existing  on  the  same  prod- 
ucts east  and  west  bound. 

Your  traftlc  committee  has  compiled  a  compara- 
tive statement,  which  we  herewith  inclose,  show- 
ing the  east  and  west  bound  transcontinental 
rates  on  some  of  the  Pacific  coast  products.  Taken 
generally,  this  statement  shows  the  east  bound 
rates  to  be  from  10  10  100  per  cent  greater  than 
west  bound  rates  on  the  same  commodities. 

Our  State  stands  well  in  the  front  ranks  of  the 
great  producing  States  of  the  Union,  not  only  as 
to  products  of  the  soil,  but  in  its  manufactures, 
and  it  is  eminently  unfair  and  unjust  that  we 
should  not  receive  the  same  consideration  at  the 
hands  of  the  transcontinental  lines  as  is  accorded 
the  manufacturers  and  producers  of  Eastern 
States. 

It  is  desired  by  your  committee  to  add  to  the  in- 
closed statement  the  rates  of  all  commodities 
handled  by  our  members,  and  we  would  ask  each 
and  every  member  to  communicate  with  this  com- 
mittee, giving  existing  rates,  yearly  tonnage,  etc  , 
of  such  commodities  as  they  are  interested  in,  at 
the  same  time  pointing  out  such  inequalities  as 
exist  and  suggesting  what  recommendation  should 
be  made. 

It  Is  of  great  Importance  that  our  members  give 
this  matter  their  Immediate  attention,  as  your 
committee  will  have  to  compile  the  data  received 
and  present  our  petition  to  the  Transcontinental 
Freight  Bureau,  who  meet  at  Milwaukee  on  May 
10th  next. 

In  order  to  secure  a  proper  hearing  and  correc- 
tion of  the  existing  inequalities  in  existing  trans- 
continental freight  rates  and  classification,  which, 
as  at  present  constituted,  work  so  disadvantage- 
ous^ to  our  Pacific  coast  interests,  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  all  manufacturers  and  pro- 
ducers of  this  State  should  stand  firmly  together, 
and  by  united  effort,  if  necessary,  the  routing  of 
all  their  freight,  both  east  and  west  bound,  over 
the  line  or  lines  that  will  give  proper  and  reason- 
able consideration  to  our  Pacific  coast  interests. 
We  are  confident  that  much  can  be  accomplished 
toward  securing  an  enlarged,  profitable  trade  area 
for  our  Pacific  coast  manufacturers  and  producers. 

In  presenting  our  petition  to  the  transconti- 
nental roads  wo  must  give  them  absolute  facts  as 
to  the  tonnage  east  bound  that  now  exists  or  can 
be  created  by  reasonable  rates  on  California  prod- 
ucts; hence  the  request  to  you  that  you  inform  us 
fully  regarding  your  line  of  business,  so  that  our 
petition  will  be  comprehensive  and  accurate.  Re- 
spectfully yours, 

Edw.  Everett,  chairman:  Frank  L.  Brown,  W.  F. 
Bowers,  James  W.  Kerr.  Charles  K.  Allen,  J.  A. 
Folger.  C.  P.  Rossi,  Trafilc  Committee. 


No  sense  in  doing  without 
Macbeth  lamp-chimneys ;  but 
get  the  right  chimney.  The 
Index  tells. 

There's  money  in  it 

Write  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  Pa 
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HAZARD  POWDER. 

It  is  Quick, 
Clean,  Strong 
And  Reliable. 


ALA  NSON    M .    PHELPS,  Agt„ 

421  MARKET  ST.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


For  Planting  Season  of  1898 

We  offer  for  sale  a  choice  lot  of 

Budded  Orange  and 
Lemon  Trees, 

'  One  and  two-year  buds  of  the  leading  varieties,  on 
sour  or  sweet  stock. 

Prices  to  Salt  the  Times. 

SEEDLING  OR  ANOE  TREES  at  your  own  price. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

Oroville  Citrus  Association, 

Orovllle,  Butte  Co..  Cal. 


10  Ever- Blooming,  Field-Grown  Roses  for  SI. 

Eight  thousand  Roses,  field-grown,  two-year-old 
plants,  have  to  be  closed  out.  These  consist  of  the 
best  ever-blooming  varieties,  and  will  be  sold  at  10 
plants  for  One  Dollar,  sent  by  express  or  delivered 
in  the  city  of  San  Francl»co.  These  Roses  are  in 
first-class  condition  and  are  bound  to  give  satisfac- 
tion. No  order  filled  for  less  than  One  Dollar.  I 
name  a  few  varieties,  as  space  does  not  permit  of 
the  naming  of  the  whole  list:  Aurora,  Archduchess 
Marie  Immaculata.  Bon  Seline.  Bougere.  Beauty  of 
Stapleford.  Cath.  Mermet.  Cheshunt  Hybrid,  La 
France,  Celine  Forrester,  Cameons.  Capt.  Christy, 
C.  Rlza  du  Pare.  Cecil  Brunner,  Duchess de  Brabant. 
Duchess  of  Albany,  Dr.  Pasteur,  Etoile  de  Lyon, 
Bllza  Sauvage.  Frauclsca  Kruger.  Gen.  Dubois, 
Furstln  Blsmark.  Gen.  de  Tartar.  Jean  Ducher,  La 
Marque.  Mad.  Cochet,  Desire,  Falcot,  Hoste.  Latn- 
bard.  Schwaller,  M.  v.  Houtte.  Malmalson.  Sunset, 
Queen.  Papa  Goutler,  Rainbow,  and  a  good  many 
other  varieties.  F.  LUDEMANN.  Pacific  Nursery 
Baker  and  Lombard  Sts.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


'TIS 
FOR 
YOU. 

RADAM'S  MICROBE  KILLER  is  a  stimulant  of 
the  digestive  functions  and  an  intestinal  antisep- 
tic of  incontestible  therapeutic  properties,  free  of 
drugs  and  poison.  See  reports  of  highest  medical 
and  scientific  authorities.  Drugs  and  poison  fail, 
M.  K.  never  fails.  Bottle  81.00.  It  will  pay  to  in- 
vestigate it.   Call  or  write  for  complete  proofs. 

RADAM'S  MICROBE  KILLER  CO., 

1340  MARKET  ST.,  SAM  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

—branches:— 
212  S.  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
44  S.  Second  St..  San  Jose,  Cal. 

360  Morrison  St.,  Portland,  Or. 

1010  First  Avenue,  Seattle,  Wash. 


RAISIN  SEEDER  FOR  50  CTS. 

We  are  tired  of  selling 
dealers  and  waiting  90  days 
for  our  money,  so  we  will 
sell  housekeepers  at  Job- 
bers' prices. 

Send  50  cents,  and  we 
will  mall  you  postpaid  one 
of  our  best 

Bay  State  Raisin  Seeders. 

Guaranteed  to  seed  1  Tb.  of 
raisins  In  5  minutes.  Simple 
to  operate  and  easy  to  clean. 

Easton  Specialty  Mfg.  Co.,  64  Federal  St.,  Boston. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
933  MARKET  STREET, 
San  Francisco,  Cax,. 
Open  All  Tear.   :  A.  VAH  PER  NAILLEK,  Pret't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  126;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying.  150.  Established  1864  Send  for  Circular. 


Pacific  Reversible  Disc  Harrow. 

4-foot,  5-foot  and  6-foot  sizes  in  IS  or  20-lnch  discs. 

We  guarantee  that  this  Harrow  can  be  more 
quickly  reversed  than  any  machine  in  the  market. 

Our  prices  are  a  revelation. 

An  extension  can  be  furnished  admitting  of  a 
space  of  between  5  and  6  feet  between  gangs.  A 
center-cut  device  can  be  furnished,  if  desired. 

HOOKER  &  CO., 
16  and  18  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco. 


FIELD  AND  HOG  FENCE. 


with  or  without  lower  cable  barbed.  All  horizontal  lines 
are  cables,  not  effected  by  heat  and  cold.  .Steel  Picket 
Lawn  and  M.M.3.  Poultry  Fence,  Steel  Gates,  Posts,  etc 

UiMOX  FENCE  CO.  IH-Kulb,  III. 


MONEY  IN  HONEY! 

The  Weeltly 

American  Bee  Journal 

Telia  all  about  lb 

Sample  Copy  Mailed  Free 
G.W.YORK  &0O. 

IIS  airfalraa  St..  CHIC1M,  ILL. 


April  30,  1898. 


The  Pacific 


Rural  Press. 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 

Produce  Market. 


San  Francisco,  April  27,  1898. 


Chicago  Wheat  Futures. 

Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows 
for  the  week  named,  price  being  per  bushel : 

May.  J uly. 

Wednesday  $1  10  ®1  10*      S  89M®  87% 

Thursday   1  10  <§>1  18  87^®  89* 

Friday   1  12*@1  14*  89%®  88% 

Saturday   1  13  ®l  14  87*@  89?8 

Monday   1  15  @1  20  90*@  93 

Tuesday   1  23*@1  23  95ft®  93% 

Liverpool  Futures. 

Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  Red  Winter  per 

cental  in  Liverpool  were  as  follows  for  the 
week: 

May.  July. 

Wednesday  8s  0%d  7s  11  d 

Thursday  8s  0*d  7s  11  d 

Friday  8s  33£d  8s  0?£d 

Saturday  8s  4  d  8s  OJid 

Monday  8s  8*d  8s  6  d 

Tuesday  9s  0*d  8sll  d 

San  Francisco  Futures. 
The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco  Call 
Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  was 
as  follows : 

May.  Dec. 

Thursday  $1  63*@1  65        SI  59«@1  62* 

Friday   1  69   @1  71  1  64   @1  66* 

Saturday   1  70   @1  73  1  65tf®l  69 

Monday   1  79&@1  81*       1  75*®1  78* 

Tuesday   1  89   @1  86*       1  87  @1  79% 

Wednesday   1  80  @1  82*       1  78tf@l  80* 

Wheat. 

Sharp  and  pronounced  advances  have  been 
effected  in  the  wheat  market  the  current 
week,  making  the  wheat  pits  of  this  country 
and  Europe  only  secondary  to  the  war  with 
Spain  in  point  of  excitement.  There  has  been 
a  quotable  advance  of  about  20c  per  cental  in 
values  of  actual  wheat,  most  of  this  advance 
having  been  effected  Monday  and  Tuesday, 
although  at  close  of  latter  day  there  was  less 
strength  than  at  opening,  and  to-day  (Wednes- 
day) the  market  is  more  pacific,  with  options 
at  a  range  5@7c  lower  than  yesterday,  al- 
though spot  values  remain  quotably  much  the 
same  as  on  previous  day.  On  Call  Board 
there  was  an  advance  of  26c  within  the  week, 
and  20c  in  two  days,  but  a  portion  of  this— 
about  7%c — was  as  speedily  lost  as  it  was 
gained.  In  Chicago,  May  wheat  advanced 
about  14c  per  bushel  and  July  about  7c. 
Liverpool  futures  made  some  rapid  strides  up- 
ward, aggregating  fully  25c  per  cental  for  the 
week,  but  Liverpool  prices  are  still  below  the 
parity  of  those  nominally  current  here.  Sev- 
eral causes  have  combined  to  bring  about  the 
higher  and  excited  market,  aside  from  the 
local  dry  weather  conditions.  A  reported 
shortage  in  Russia  and  an  anxiety  to  get  as 
much  American  wheat  as  possible  to  Europe 
before  the  war  with  Spain  assumes  more  seri- 
ous phases  were  the  prime  factors  in  the  up- 
ward movement.  The  scare  among  specula- 
tive operators  who  were  on  the  wrong  side  of 
the  market,  and  who  rushed  to  get  in  under 
cover,  also  contributed  greatly  to  the  boom. 

Considering  the  dry  season,  the  light  sup- 
plies of  wheat  now  available  for  shipment,  and 
the  few  deep-sea  ships  in  port,  either  engaged 
or  disengaged,  April  has  made  a  good  record 
in  the  matter  of  wheat  exports  from  San 
Francisco.  Up  to  this  writing,  Wednesday, 
the  27th  inst. ,  nine  wheat  cargoes  have  cleared 
from  this  port  since  the  1st  inst.,  seven  of  the 
vessels  having  sailed  for  Europe,  one  for  Chile 
and  one  for  Cape  Town,  South  Africa.  The 
outward  movement  for  the  current  month  is 
particularly  noteworthy,  when  compared  with 
a  year  ago,  when  there  was  scarcity  of  neither 
wheat  nor  ships;  but  only  four  ships  departed 
from  this  port  with  wheat  cargoes  during  the 
month  of  April,  1897,  being  less  than  half  the 
quantity  for  the  month  now  closing,  both  in 
the  number  of  vessels  and  in  the  volume  of 
wheat.  When  it  comes  to  value,  the  balance 
in  favor  of  the  current  year  is  still  greater. 
As  for  April,  1897,  the  wheat  shipments  from 
San  Francisco  had  a  clearance  valuation  of 
only  $255,000,  while  for  the  present  month  the 
aggregate  value  of  wheat  exports  from  this 
center  is  1680,000.  The  coming  month  must 
make  a  light  showing,  however,  in  outward 
wheat  movement,  as  there  are  only  three 
ships  now  on  the  engaged  list  which  are  avail- 
able for  carrying  grain.  Of  the  three  en- 
gaged, one  is  for  London,  one  for  South  Amer- 
ica and  one  for  South  Africa.  Ocean  freight 
rates  are  nominally  17s  6d  per  ton  for  iron 
ships  to  Cork,  U.  K.,  for  orders,  with  the 
usual  option  of  European  ports,  an  unusually 
low  figure. 

California  Milling  SI  80  @1  87* 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  75  @1  80 

Oregon  Valley   1  75  @1  80 

Walla  Walla  Blue  Stem   175  @1  85 

Walla  Walla  Club   1  70  @1  80 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No 
1  white  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week  were 
as  follows  for  the  options  named : 

May,  1898,  delivery,  $1.63%@1.89. 

December,  1898,  delivery,  $1.59%@1.87. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of  Call 
Board,  May  wheat  sold  at  $1.80@1.82%; 
December,  1898,  $1.78%@1.80%. 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows : 

1896-97.  1897-98. 

Llv.  quotations   6s5d@6s6d  9s0d@9s2*d 

Freight  rates   17*®— s  17*@18&s 

Local  market  $1.27*@1.32*  $1.77*@1.82* 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of  stand- 
ard No.  1  California  in  Liverpool,  and  for  good 
to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

Flour. 

Market  is  higher.  The  local  mills  advanced 
card  quotations  25c  per  barrel  at  the  close  of 
last  week,  and  another  25c  per  barrel  on 
Tuesday.  While  there  is  little  or  no  busi- 
ness doing  in  a  regular  way  at  the  extreme 
figures  quoted  by  the  local  milling  combine, 


transfers  have  been  made  at  the  top  prices 
quoted  prior  to  the  last  mark  up,  and  the  se- 
curing of  these  figures  was  not  possible  a 
few  days  ago.  There  is  a  very  healthy  tone 
to  the  market,  with  no  heavy  spot  supplies. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  S3  75®3  90 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   4  00®4  25 

Country  grades,  extras   5  25@5  50 

Choice  and  extra  choice   5  50@5  65 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   5  65@5  85 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   5  25@5  50 

Walla  Walla,  Bakers'  extra   5  25®5  50 

Barley. 

While  market  for  this  cereal  has  not  been 
particularly  strong  the  current  week,  there 
was  a  partial  recovery  from  the  depression 
experienced  just  prior  to  close  of  last  review. 
Most  of  the  barley  now  offering  is  from  Ore- 
gon and  Washington,  and  the  quantity  of 
these  imports  is  not  heavy  in  the  aggregate. 
There  are  no  large  amounts  required,  how- 
ever, to  satisfy  the  demand  at  the  compara- 
tively stiff  prices  which  have  been  lately 
asked.  Other  feed  cereals  are  obtainable  at 
lower  figures,  and  are  in  consequence  divert- 
ing considerable  trade  from  barley.  Oats 
were  a  year  ago  selling  50  per  cent  above  the 
price  of  barley,  and  were  not  considered  ab- 
normally high.  To-day  choice  oats  are  not 
commanding  10  per  cent  above  the  price  of 
No.  1  feed  barley.  Business  in  barley  is 
mainly  in  feed  descriptions.  Brewers  have 
been  fighting  shy  of  the  market  since  values 
have  been  at  dry-season  levels.  Bids  lately 
on  Brewing  barley  have  been  little  if  any 
higher  than  prices  demanded  for  bright  Feed. 
Market  for  Feed  barley  at  close  was  slow  and 
rather  weak. 

Feed,  No.  1  tocholoe  1  35  @1  37* 

Feed,  fair  to  good  1  32*®  1  35 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice  1  40  @1  45 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   —  @  — 

Chevalier,  No.  2   —  @  — 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No.  1 
feed  barley,  per  cental,  for  the  week  ranged 
as  follows  for  the  options  named  : 

May,  1898,  delivery,  $1.34%@1.37%. 

December,  1898,  delivery,  $1.32@1.39. 

Wednesday  at  regular  noon  session  of  the 
Call  Board  May,  1898,  feed  sold  at  $1.34® 
1.34%;  Dec,  1898,  $1.30%@1.33. 

Oats. 

Market  has  been  ruling  quiet,  with  tendency 
to  a  lower  range  of  values  than  lately  cur- 
rent. In  quotable  values,  however,  there  are 
no  pronounced  changes  to  record.  There  is  a 
very  fair  inquiry  for  both  Feed  and  Milling 
descriptions,  and  it  is  the  exception  where 
buyers  are  able  to  obtain  very  great  conces- 
sions from  full  current  rates.  Any  changes  in 
values  in  the  near  future  are  more  apt  to  be 
to  firmer  than  to  easier  figures.  Present 
stocks  are  made  up  almost  wholly  of  Oregon 
and  Washington  oats. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed  1  40  @1  42* 

White,  good  to  choice  1  35  @1  37* 

White,  poor  to  fair  1  30  @1  32* 

Gray,  common  to  choice  1  32*@1  40 

Milling  1  35  @1  40 

Surprise,  good  to  choice  1  40  @1  45 

Black  Russian    @  

Red    @  

Corn. 

An  easy  market  is  noted  for  Eastern  corn, 
which  is  being  laid  down  in  liberal  quantity 
from  Nebraska  at  a  freight  rate  of  $11  per  ton, 
making  the  corn  cost  here  in  bulk  about 
$1.02%  per  cental.  Sacking  makes  an  addi- 
tional expense  of  about  5c  percental.  Domes- 
tic product  is  offering  lightly  and  is  held  at 
higher  figures  than  imported.  Especially  are 
asking  rates  for  Small  Yellow  and  Large 
White  at  a  higher  range  than  for  Eastern 
mixed,  but  the  first  named  varieties  are  not 
receiving  much  attention. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice  1  15  @1  20 

Large  Yellow  1  10  ®1  15 

Small  Yellow  1  25  @1  27* 

Eastern  Yellow  105  @1  10 

Egyptian  White   —  ®  — 

Popcorn,  shelled,  ffb   —  ®  — 

Rye. 

Market  is  a  little  better  supplied  than  for 
some  weeks  past,  but  is  fully  as  firm  as  pre- 
viously quoted.  Offerings  are  not  being 
crowded  to  sale. 

Good  to  choice,  new   1  37*@1  40 

Buckwheat. 
In  the  absence  of  noteworthy  transfers 
values  are  poorly  defined,  but  desirable  quali- 
ties could  be  placed  to  very  fair  advantage, 
the  market  ruling  against  buyers. 

Good  to  choice  1  80  @1  85 

Silverskin   —  ®  — 

Beans. 

There  is  a  fairly  liberal  movement,  both  for 
shipment  and  on  local  account.  Market  is 
firm  throughout,  with  tendency  on  most  vari- 
eties of  white  beans  to  slightly  higher  prices 
than  have  been  lately  ruling.  As  there  is 
every  indication  that  the  yield  this  year  will 
be  far  below  the  average,  and  as  spot  supplies 
are  light,  prospects  are  favorable  for  still 
firmer  figures  ruling,  especially  for  Limas, 
Small  and  Large  White,  or  Lady  Washington, 
and  Pea  beans.  Values  for  these  kinds  are 
not  yet  on  what  can  be  termed  a  high  plane. 
Blackeye  beans  are  scarce  and  are  being  held 
at  stiff  prices.  Business  in  Bayos,  Pinks  and 
Reds  is  much  lighter  than  in  white  descrip- 
tions. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs   1  65  @1  70 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   1  75  @1  80 

Laay  Washington   1  75  ®1  80 

Butter,  small   1  45  ®l  55 

Butter,  large   1  60  @1  75 

Pinks   2  65  @2  75 

Bavos.KOOd  to  choice   2  85  @3  00 

Reds..    2  15  ®2  30 

Red  Kidneys   2  60  @2  65 

Limas,  good  to  choice   2  60  @2  65 

Black-eye  Beans   3  15  ®3  25 

Horse  Beans   1  20  @1  30 

Garbanzos,  large   2  76  @3  00 

Garbanzos.  small   1  60  ®1  75 

Advices  from  New  York  by  mail  of  late  date 
give  the  following  review  of  the  bean  market 
in  the  East,  prices  being  per  bushel  of  60  lbs : 

Aside  from  small  white  beans  which  have  made 
some  advance,  the  market  has  shown  only  slight 


changes  during  the  week.  Receipts  have  fallen 
off  quite  materially,  and  advices  indicate  that 
farmers  are  busy  with  their  spring  work  and  in  no 
hurry  to  market  their  beans.  This  tends  to  make 
a  feeling  of  some  confidence  among  dealers,  both 
here  and  in  the  country.  General  trade  has  con- 
tinued slow.  Jobbers  have  bought  cautiously, 
and  the  very  unsettled  condition  of  Cuban  affairs 
has  seriously  interfered  with  export  business.  One 
of  the  steamers  that  sailed  on  Thursday  for  Ha- 
vana took  out  several  hundred  barrels  of  Marrow, 
mostly  bought  on  Saturday  and  Monday  at  $1.40 
f.  o.  b.,  but  other  orders  have  since  been  canceled. 
There  is  quite  a  steady  holding,  however,  and  it  is 
a  little  more  difficult  to  get  the  best  stock  at  our 
inside  quotation.  Pea  sold  at  $1.05  early  in  the 
week,  then  at  $1.07*,  and  later  at  $1.10,  that  being 
the  closing  price,  with  the  market  rather  firm;  the 
strength  comes  as  much  from  the  reserved  offer- 
ings as  from  an  improved  demand.  Medium  have 
advanced  to  $1.10  on  actual  sales,  and  some  hold- 
ers are  now  asking  more.  Very  little  doing  in  Red 
Kidney,  but  there  is  a  steady  feeling  on  the  basis 
of  $1.67*@1.70  for  choice  stock.  White  Kidney 
quiet  and  a  shade  easier.  Turtle  Soup  not  plenty, 
but  seldom  inquired  for.  Rather  more  Yellow  Eye 
offering  and  prices  a  little  easier.  Lima  have 
moved  out  only  on  jobbing  orders,  and  such  sales 
have  been  made  at  $1.57*@1.60.  Green  peas  re- 
main quiet  and  no  more  than  steady,  but  Scotch 
are  not  offering  at  all  freely  and  it  is  difficult  to 
buy  bags  below  85c. 

Dried  Peas. 
Niles  Peas  are  scarce  and  are  salable  at 
nearly  the  same  figures  as  Green  dried. 
Millers  are  now  drawing  supplies  of  the  lat- 
ter mainly  from  the  East. 

Green  Peas,  California  SI  85  @1  90 

Nlles  Peas   1  75  @1  80 

Wool. 

The  market  is  dragging  as  badly  as  previ- 
ously noted,  there  being  no  disposition  on  the 
part  of  either  Eastern  or  local  operators  to  do 
any  purchasing  at  present.  Manufacturers 
offer  as  an  excuse  for  not  putting  in  bids 
their  inability  to  secure  money  accommoda- 
tions on  favorable  terms,  owing  to  the  war 
now  in  progress  with  Spain.  Local  scourers 
are  out  of  the  market,  having  no  clearly  cut 
ideas  of  values.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some- 
thing will  take  place  in  the  near  future  to 
break  the  existing  monotony  and  enable  the 
giving  of  quotations. 

SPRING. 

Oregon  Eastern,  choice  12  @14 

Oregon  Eastern,  fair  to  good  10  @11 

FALL. 

Northern,  free  11  @13 

Southern  Mountain   9  @12 

Hops. 

There  is  little  or  no  effort  being  made  in 
this  center  to  purchase  hops  of  any  descrip- 
tion. Supplies  are  of  rather  light  volume, 
especially  of  desirable  qualities,  but  they  are 
likely  to  prove  more  than  ample  for  all  proba- 
ble requirements  during  the  balance  of  the 
season.  Unless  serious  damage  to  the  coming 
crop  should  develop,  values  for  1897  hops  are 
not  likely  to  record  any  improvement. 
Good  to  choice,  1897  crop   11  @14 

An  Eastern  authority,  commenting  on  the 
hop  market,  has  this  tosay  under  recent  date, 
according  to  mail  advices  from  New  York : 

Nearly  600  bales  of  Pacific  coast  hops  have  ar- 
rived this  week  on  through  bills  of  lading  for 
London,  part  of  which  will  not  be  shipped  until 
next  week.  These  were  mostly  low-grade  Ore- 
gons,  for  which  there  is  a  poor  market  in  this 
country,  and  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  they 
will  receive  a  cold  reception  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  It  would  seem  to  be  unfortunate 
that  this  poor  moldy  stock  is  sent  abroad;  it  tends 
to  prejudice  the  English  buyers  against  our  hops, 
and  we  are  fearful  that  it  will  operate  against  fu- 
ture business  in  the  Oregon  hops.  Some  of  these 
low  grade  goods  have  been  forced  to  sale  on  this 
market  during  the  week  at  8@tlc,  and  while  the 
quality  gives  poor  satisfaction  to  brewers,  the 
fact  of  sales  .being  made  at  such  low  figures  tends 
to  weaken  the  value  of  better  goods.  It  has, 
therefore,  been  necessary  to  further  reduce  quota- 
tions. Outside  of  the  moldy  stock  the  bulk  of  the 
offerings  are  nominally  worth  about  12@15c,  but 
prime  and  choice  lots  of  both  State  and  Pacifies 
are  held  at  16®17c,  and  when  buyers  want  them 
they  have  to  pay  those  rates. 

Hay  and  Straw. 

As  indicated  in  last  issue  would  likely  be 
the  case,  a  decidedly  easier  market  is  being 
experienced  for  hay,  due  to  importations  from 
the  East  being  offered  at  much  lower  figures 
than  have  been  current  for  some  time  past,  or 
than  are  still  current  for  the  home  article. 
Eastern  Timothy  hay  of  prime  quality  can 
now  be  laid  down  here  in  carload  lots  at  a  cost 
of  about  $15  per  ton.  When  this  Eastern  hay 
becomes  more  generally  known,  it  will  un- 
doubtedly be  substituted  to  a  great  extent 
for  the  local  product.  Importations  give  prom- 
ise of  proving  quite  liberal  during  the  next 
few  months.  Straw  is  scarce  and  high.  It 
has  been  lately  used  considerably  in  mixing 
with  hay. 

Wheat  21  00@26  00 

Wheat  and  Oat  20  00@24  00 

Oat  18  00@22  00 

Barley  18  00®22  00 

Clover    ®   

Stock  Hay    ®   

Alfalfa  15  00@17  00 

Compressed  21  00@25  00 

Straw,  *  bale   75®  1  00 

Mlllstuffs. 

This  market  as  a  whole  has  presented  an 
easier  tone  than  during  preceding  week,  sup- 
plies proving  more  liberal  as  compared  with 
the  demand.  Bran  and  Middlings  were  ob- 
tainable at  a  moderate  decline  from  rates  last 
quoted.  Milled  Corn  was  quotably  lower. 
Values  for  Rolled  Barley  ruled  moderately 
firm. 

Bran,  *  ton  20  00®21  00 

Middlings  22tf>@25  00 

Barley,  Rolled  29  50@30  00 

Cornmeal  24  50@i25  00 

Craoked  Corn  25  00@25  50 

Seeds. 

A  sailing  vessel  clearing  for  New  York  the 
past  week  carried  49  tons  Mustard  Seed. 
There  is  little  now  offering  and  poor  prospects 
for  coming  crop.  Values  remain  nominally  as 
previously  noted.  Flaxseed  is  in  lighi.  supply 
and  is  being  firmly  held.  Alfalfa  is  neglected  ; 
quotations  for  the  same  are  based  on  asking 
figures.    Other  seeds  are  ruling  quiet. 

Per  ell. 

Mustard,  Yellow  2  75®3  00 


Mustard,  Trieste  Seed  2  90@3  lo 

Mustard,  Wild  Brown  3  00®2  25 

Flax  2  25®  

Per  lb. 

Canary  2*®2i£ 

Rape    2*®2$£ 

Hemp  2««s3M 

Alfalfa,  Utah  4  @8 

Bags  and  Bagging. 
The  Grain  Bag  market  presents  no  new  or 
noteworthy  feature.  There  is  no  inquiry  from 
any  quarter  and  none  anticipated  before  har- 
vest time.  There  is  naturally  a  weak  feeling, 
but  there  are  no  changes  to  record  in  quota- 
tions. Wool  Sacks  are  offering  at  same  rates 
last  quoted,  and  there  is  not  much  doing  in 
them.  Business  in  other  Bags  and  Bagging 
is  light  and  within  range  of  unchanged  val- 
ues. 

Calcutta  Grain   bags,  buyer  July   —  @— 

Calcutta  Grain  bags,  22x36,  spot   5*®  5% 

State  Prison  bags,  per  100  5  30  @— 

Wool  sacks,  4  lb  30  ® — 

Wool  sacks,  3*  lb  27  ®— 

Gunnies  10  ® — 

Bean  bags   4*@  4J£ 

Fruit  sacks,  cotton   5*@  6* 

Hides,  Pelts  and  Tallow. 

No  changes  have  occurred  in  quotable  prices 
or  the  general  tone  of  the  Hide  market  since 
last  review.  Pelts  have  been  coming  forward 
rather  freely  and  tendency  was  to  lower  fig- 
ures. Tallow  was  in  fair  request  at  former 
range  of  values. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed,  can 
be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all 
kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side 
brands  or  murrain,  are  not  always  readily 
placed  at  the  lower  quotations. 

Sound.  Gulls. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs   — @10      —  @9 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs..   — @  9       —  @8 
Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs...   — @  8*    —  @  7* 
Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs  — @9       —  @8 
Light  Cow  Hides,under  50  lbs  — @  8*     —  @  7* 

Wet  Salted  Kip   — @  9*     —  @  8* 

Wet  Salted  Veal   — @10      —  @9 

Wet  Salted  Calf   — @10      —  @  9 

Dry  Hides   — @16*     13  ©13* 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs..  16@16*     —  @12 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs  18@20       16  @17 

Horse  Hides,  large  2  25@2  76 

Horse  Hides,  medium  2  00@2  25 

Horse  Hides,  small  25  @50 

Colts' Hides  25  @50 

Pelts,  long  wool,  per  skin  90  @1  15 

Pelts,  medium,  per  skin  70  @90 

Pelts,  short  wool,  per  skin  40  @60 

Pelts,  shearling,  per  skin  15  @30 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer  25  @30 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium  —  @20 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter  —  @10 

Elk  Hides  10  @12 

Tallow,  good  quality   3  @  3* 

Tallow,  No.  2   2  @  2* 

Goat  Skins,  perfect  30  @37* 

Goat  Skins,  damaged  10  @20 

Kid  Skins   5  @10 

Honey. 

Market  shows  a  healthy  tone,  especially  for 
Extracted,  with  very  little  of  this  class  now 
remaining.  Comb  continues  obtainable  at 
former  rates,  with  a  fair  business  doing  on 
local  account.  There  will  be  little  honey  the 
coming  season,  and  it  is  probable  that  values 
will  further  harden. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   5*®  6 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   4%@  5H 

White  Comb,  1-Ib  frames   8*®  10 

Amber  Comb  6*@  7* 

Beeswax. 

Market  is  lightly  stocked  and  is  not  favor- 
able to  the  buying  interest.  Demand  at 
present,  however,  is  hardly  so  active  as  it 
was  earlier  in  the  season. 

Fair  to  choloe,  *  lb  24  @26 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 

Condition  of  the  beef  market  continued 
against  sellers,  being  slow  and  weak  in 
tone,  especially  for  other  than  most  select. 
Mutton  was  in  much  the  same  liberal  supply 
as  for  several  weeks  preceding  and  market 
lacked  firmness.  Hog  market  was  weak  for 
small  and  soft,  with  a  large  proportion  of  ar- 
rivals of  these  sorts.  Hard  hogs  of  medium  to 
large  size  sold  fairly  well,  medium  receiving 
the  preference. 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  ^  lb   6  @— 

Beef,  2d  quality   6  ®  5* 

Beef,  3d  quality   4  @  5 

Mutton— ewes,  7*@8c;  wethers   8  @— 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  medium   37a®  4 

Hogs,  small  2*@  3 

Hogs,  large  hard   35£@  3% 

Hogs,  soft  and  feeders   2^@  2* 

Hogs,  country  dressed   4*@  i\ 

Veal,  small,  ^  lb   4  @  6 

Veal,  large,  *  lb   4  @  6 

Lamb,  Yearling,  V  lb   8  ®  8* 

Lamb,  Spring,  V  lb   8  @  8* 

Poultry. 

Market  was  not  burdened  with  choice 
young  fowls,  large  and  fat,  and  such  brought 
tolerably  good  figures,  some  of  superior  qual- 
ity going  above  quotations.  For  most  other 
kinds,  however,  the  market  tended  against 
sellers.  Old  poultry  had  to  be  particularly 
desirable  as  to  size  and  condition  to  sell 
promptly  or  bring  anything  like  satisfactory 
prices.  Very  small  young  stock  and  common 
old  dragged  at  low  figures.  There  was  a  glut 
of  very  small  chicks,  not  large  enough  to  be 
termed  broilers. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  V  lb  —  @  — 

Turkeys,  live  hens,  »  lb  10  @  11 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers  10  @  11 

Hens,  Cal.,  f  doz  3  00@4  00 

Roosters,  old  3  50@4  00 

Roosters,  young,  (full-grown)  7  50@8  00 

Fryers  5  60® 6  50 

Broilers,  large  4  00® 5  50 

Broilers,  small  2  00@3  00 

Ducks,  young,  V  doz  4  00@6  00 

Ducks,  old  8  00® 3  50 

Geese,  V  pair  1  00@1  25 

Goslings,  »  pair  1  75@2  26 

Pigeons,  Old,  *  doz  125®  — 

Pigeons  Young  1  50®  1  75 

Batter. 

The  market  has  suffered  a  relapse,  which 
was  to  have  been  expected  as  a  result  of  the 
rather  sharp  and  unwarranted  advance  of  the 
previous  week.  Shipping  and  packing  orders, 
which  had  been  the  mainstay  of  the  market, 
were  cut  off  by  the  higher  figures  demanded. 
These  remarks  apply  mainly  to  best  qualities, 
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although  tendency  on  cheaper  grades  was 
also  to  easier  figures,  with  supplies  of  the 
latter  on  the  increase.  Common  grades  of 
Eastern  butter  and  also  oleomargarine  are 
now  being  landed  here,  the  latter  mostly  for 
export.  Eastern  creamery  will  soon  be  arriv- 
ing in  quotable  quantity,  as  prices  East  are 
now  lower  than  in  this  center. 

Creamery  extras,  V  lb  20  ®— 

Creamery  firsts  19W@— 

Creamery  seconds  1S>  @ — 

Dairy  select  1°*®— 

Dairy  seconds  18V4@— 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy  —  ® — 

Mixed  store  16  @17 

Creamery  In  tubs  20  @22 

Pickled  roll  —  ®— 

Dairy  in  tubs  —  ®— 

Firkin,  Cal.,  choice  to  select  19  @21 

Firkin,  common  to  fair  16  ©18 

Cheese. 

Values  are  being  fairly  well  sustained  for 
desirable  qualities  of  all  sizes.  Small  cheese, 
such  as  "Young  Americas''  and  "stove- 
pipes," are  in  lighter  stock  as  compared  with 
the  demand  than  are  regular  flats.  Domestic 
Cheddars  are  in  slim  supply,  but  demand  for 
them  is  limited. 

California  fancy  flat,  new   9%®10% 

California,  good  to  choice   S>  @  9J4 

California,  fair  to  good   8  @  9 

California  Cheddar  10  @11 

California,  "Young  Americas"  10  @11 

Eggs. 

This  market  shows  no  improvement.  With 
large  consumers  running  principally  on  East- 
ern eggs,  and  not  much  inquiry  at  recent 
rates  for  local  product  for  packing,  naturally 
not  many  eggs  were  required  to  satisfy  the 
demand.  There  was  a  tendency  to  a  little 
wider  range  in  prices,  but  the  divergence 
was  mainly  to  lower  figures  for  faulty  quali- 
ties rather  than  to  stiffer  rates  for  choice. 
Values  for  choice  stock  will  begin  to  advance, 
however,  in  the  near  future. 
California,  select,  large  white  and  fresh..  — 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  8ize..l"H@l3 

California,  good  to  choice  store  11H@12 

California,  common  to  fair  store  —  @ — 

Oregon,  prime  —  ®— 

Held  Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading.  1SH@13V4 
Local  Cold  storage  eggs  —  @— 

Vegetables. 

Receipts  of  spring  vegetables  in  wholesale 
quantity  continue  to  be  confined  mainly  to 
Asparagus,  Veas  and  Rhubarb.  Prices  for 
these  have  not  fluctuated  materially  during 
the  week,  although  the  general  drift  of  val- 
ues was  more  favorable  to  producers  than 
otherwise.  Tomatoes  were  in  fair  supply  for 
this  time  of  year.  String  Beans,  Cucumbers 
and  Green  Peppers  made  a  moderate  showing 
and  brought  as  a  rule  good  figures.  Choice 
Yellow  Onions  were  in  light  stock  and  firmly 
held.  New  Red  Onions  are  not  on  market  in 
quotable  quantity  and  offerings  so  far  have 
been  of  poor  quality. 

Asparagus,  No.  1  to  choice,  3*  box          1  25@  1  75 

Asparagus,  common  to  fair,  $  box   75®  1  U0 

Beans,  String,  *  lb   10®  15 

Beans,  Lima,  ¥  lb   — @  — 

Beans,  Refuge,     ft>   — @  — 

Beans,  Wax,  *  lb   15®  20 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  fi  100    65®  75 

Cauliflower,  *  doz   50®  — 

Corn,  Green,  *  sack   — @  — 

Corn,  Alameda,  V  crate   — @  — 

Cucumbers,  hot  house,  1*  doz   40®  1  00 

Egg  Plant,  *  lb   10®  12V4 

Garlic,  *tt>   — @  — 

Mushrooms,  Buttons,  ¥  lb   — @  — 

Mushrooms,  Wild,  *  lb   — @  — 

Okra,  Dried,  »  lb   12%®  15 

Onions,  Yellow,  good  to  choice   2  50®  3  00 

Onions,  Yellow,  cut   1  25®  1  75 

Peas,  Sweet,  Garden,  ft  lb   1H®  2 

Peas,  Sweet,  f!  sack   75®  1  25 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  $  ft   20®  25 

Rhubarb,  ordinary,  ^  box   25®  50 

Rhubarb,  Mammoth,  ft  bx   60®  70 

Squash,  Summer,  V  lb   — ®  — 

Tomatoes,  ^  box  or  crate    1  00®  1  50 

Potatoes. 

Markes  showed  steadiness  for  Old  Potatoes 
desirable  for  table  use,  such  as  choice  to  se- 
lect Burbank  Seedlings,  but  for  ordinary 
qualities  the  market  was  weak  and  dull,  with 
plenty  of  the  latter  sort  offering.  Fair  Ore- 
gon Burbanks  were  sold  down  to  50c,  while 
choice  brought  90c.  New  Potatoes  inclined  in 
favor  of  buyers,  with  receipts  on  the  in- 
crease, but  offerings  included  few  of  choice 
quality. 

Early  Rose,  River,  ¥  cental   60®  70 

Peerless,  River   — @  — 

Reds  River   50®  60 

Garnet  Chile,  Mission   — @  — 

Burbanks,  Salinas   75®  1  15 

Burbanks,  River,  >•  sack   50®  65 

Burbanks,  Petaluma  and  Tomales,  ¥  ctl  50®  65 

Burbanks,  Humboldt,     ctl   50®  75 

Burbanks,  Oregon.  Tfr  cental   55®  90 

Garnet  Chile,  Oregon   — @  — 

New  Potatoes.  ^  ft   J(@  l% 

Sweet  River,  %  cental   — @  — 

Sweet  Merced  1  00@1  35 


The  Fruit  Market. 


Fresh  Fruits. 

Early  summer  fruits,  such  as  berries  and 
cherries,  are  beginning  to  put  in  an  appear- 
ance in  noteworthy  quantity.  Strawberries 
are  now  making  a  very  fair  display,  both  as  to 
volume  and  quality.  Market  is  lower  than 
last  quoted,  but  such  as  are  fully  ripe  and  in 
every  way  desirable  are  still  commanding 
very  good  prices.  Blackberries  arrived  in 
small  quantity,  selling  in  a  retail  way  at  15® 
20c  per  1-lb  basket.  Gooseberries  put  in  an 
appearance  in  very  limited  fashion,  the  initial 
shipments  selling  within  range  of  7@10c  per 
pound,  and  could  not  be  termed  strictly 
choice.  Cherries  made  a  better  display  than 
previous  week,  but  the  improvement  was 
more  in  quantity  than  quality.  Choice  to  se- 
lect were  in  good  request  at  tolerably  stiff 
figures,  fine  Black  commanding  10c  per  pound. 
The  first  car  of  cherries  for  the  season  was 
shipped  East  from  Sacramento  yesterday. 
Apples  of  last  year's  crop  were  offered  at  gen- 
erally unchanged  rates,  but  there  was  little 
positive  demand  for  other  than  select  Pip- 


pins, large  and  sound,  which  description  was 

scarce. 

Apples,  fancy,  4-tier,  f(  box   1  25®  1  40 

Apples,  choice,  4-tler,     box   75®  1  00 

Apples,  fair  to  good,  50-ft  box   50®  75 

Apples,  common  to  fair,  ^  box   25®  50 

Cherries,  Black,  fair  to  choice,     box.. .     75®  1  25 

Cherries,  White  and  Red,  "#  box   37K®  75 

Strawberries,  Longworth,     chest          7  00®  9  00 

Strawberries,  Large,  f,  chest   5  50®  6  00 

Dried  Fruits. 

The  leading  feature  of  the  week  in  the  mar- 
ket for  cured  and  evaporated  fruits  is  the 
continued  active  demand  for  prunes  on  East- 
ern account.  Market  has  been  not  only  act- 
ive for  this  variety,  but  is  firmer,  quotable 
rates  for  all  sizes  but  40-50s  showing  an  ad- 
vance of  fully  %c  per  pound.  Not  less  than 
100  carloads  have  gone  outward  In  the  past 
thirty  days.  There  are  probably  not  over  100 
carloads  now  remaining  in  the  Santa  Clara 
valley,  and  not  to  exceed  twenty-five  car- 
loads in  the  entire  balance  of  the  State.  Reg- 
ular assortments  of  the  four  sizes  are  now  dif- 
ficult to  make  up,  owing  to  scarcity  of  the 
small  sizes.  All  other  fruits  are  ruling  quiet, 
with  values  without  appreciable  changes;  but 
were  selling  pressure  to  be  exerted,  lower 
figures  would  have  to  be  accepted.  Apricots 
were  held  about  as  last  quoted,  but  demand 
for  them  was  less  eager  than  a  week  or  two 
ago.  Peach  market  appeared  to  be  a  little 
weak,  still  there  was  nothing  to  warrant  re- 
ducing quotations.  Apples  were  not  in  large 
stock,  but  were  in  poor  request  and  tended 
against  sellers.  Pears  and  pitted  plums  are 
ruling  steady,  with  very  few  offering.  The 
steamer  sailing  yesterday  for  British  Colum- 
bia took  30,000  pounds  dried  fruit,  mostly  for 
Eastern  points. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  In  sacks,  per  ft   6  @7 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   7*4®  8K 

Apricots,  Moorpark   8  @10 

Apples,  In  boxes   6X@  6<4 

Figs,  fancy  pressed   8  @10 

Nectarines,  White   3<6®  4 

Nectarines,  Red   3K@  4 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice  4  ®  4% 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   5  ®  6 

Peaches,  peeled,  in  boxes   9  ®12 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy.  7  Cat — 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts   4!4@  6 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts         4  @  5 

Pears,  peeled  and  sliced   —  @— 

Plums,  pitted   4   @  5 

Prunes,  in  sacks,  40— 50's   4$£@  5 

50— 60's   3ii®  3K 

60— 70's   2&@  3 

70— 80's   2*@  2\ 

80— 90's   2H®  2V4 

90— 100's   2   ®  2M 

Above  figures  are  on  basis  of  2^®2Xc  for  4 
sizes.  Prunes  in  boxes,  tfc  higher  for  25-to  boxes, 
He  higher  for  50-ft  boxes. 

4  sizes  Santa  Claras  and  equal   2%®— 

4  sizes  San  Joaquin  and  Northern  2%®— 

Prunes,  Silver   4  @7 

COMMON  SDN-DRIED. 

Apricots,  ordinary  5  @6 

Apples,  sliced   4  @  4*4 

Apples,  quartered   —  @— 

Figs,  Black   2  @  3*4 

Figs,  White   3  @  4 

Peaches,  unpeeled   3*4®  4 

Plums,  unpltted   1   ®  1*4 

The  dried  fruit  market  in  the  East  is  thus 
outlined  by  a  New  York  contemporary,  the 
report  coming  through  by  mail  of  a  late  date : 

As  the  season  advances  there  is  a  little  more 
pressure  to  move  evaporated  apples  and  with  de- 
mand moderate  market  has  ruled  easier.  Strictly 
prime  are  in  some  cases  held  fractionally  higher 
than  quoted,  but  8c  is  all  that  can  be  depended 
upon,  and  top  quotations  for  both  choice  and  fancy 
are  very  extreme.  Sun-dried  quiet  and  outside 
figures  extreme,  though  desirable  stock  is  held 
with  some  confidence.  Chops  have  been  fairly 
sustained,  though  4c  extreme;  bags  could  not  be 
placed  to  any  extent  above  3*4c.  Cores  and  skins 
have  been  held  steadily  at  full  late  figures.  Not 
much  doing  in  small  fruits,  but  supply  light  and 
prices  remain  unchanged,  except  cherries,  which 
have  had  some  sales  higher.  Apricots  firm  and 
favoring  sellers  in  price.  Peaches  quiet;  outside 
figures  extreme.   Prunes  show  no  new  feature. 

Apricots,  Cal.  Moorpark,  1897,  per  lb          8  @12 

Apricots,  Cal.  Royal,  1897,  per  lb  6*4®  8*4 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1897,  peeled,  per  lb  10  @16 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1897,  unpeeled,  per  lb          5  ®  9 

Pears,  Cal.,  1897,  per  lb   5  @10 

Prunes,  Cal.,  1897,  per  lb   3  ®  8 

Raisins. 

Market  locally  is  dull  and  values  are  with- 
out change  for  the  better.  An  occasional  car- 
load is  going  eastward  from  packing  points  at 
former  range  of  values,  but  Eastern  handlers 
are  more  anxious  to  secure  consignments  than 
they  are  to  make  purchases.  Stocks  are 
mostly  in  Eastern  centers,  and  the  business 
transpiring  is  confined  mainly  to  the  Atlantic 
side  of  the  country. 

T.  O.  B.   FRESNO  DELIVERY. 

Imperial  Clusters,  per  box   —  ®  — 

Dehesa  Clusters,  per  box   —  ®  — 

Fancy  Clusters,  per  box   —  @  — 

Boxes,  London  layers,  20-ft  box   I  00®  — 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 

Loose  Muscatel,  4-crown,  ^  ft  3*4@— 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown  2*i®2»i 

Loose  Muscatel,  2-crown  154@lit 

Sultanas  3  @3X 

Seedless  Muscatel  W®2 

Dried  Grapes  1  @1*4 

Citrus  Fruits. 
Oranges  were  in  reduced  supply  and  im- 
proved figures  were  realized,  especially  for 
Navels,  the  season  for  this  variety  having 
nearly  ended.  Seedlings  of  desirable  quality 
were  in  fair  request,  with  market  firm  at 
former  figures.  Lemon  market  showed  addi- 
tional strength,  stocks  being  rather  light,  and 
there  was  no  lack  of  inquiry  for  choice  to  se- 
lect. Limes  were  held  about  as  last  quoted, 
with  no  large  quantities  offering. 

Oranges— Navel  $  box   2  00®  3  00 

St.  Michaels   1  50®  2  00 

Seedlings   75®  1  50 

Tangerines,  half  box   — @  — 

Lemons— Cal.,  select,  »  box   2  00®  2  25 

Cal.,  good  to  choice   1  25®  1  75 

Cal.,  common  to  good   75®  1  25 

Limes— Mexican,  V  box   4  00®  4  50 

Cal.,  small  box   50®  75 

Nuts. 

Almond  market  is  so  slimly  stocked  that 
little  more  than  nominal  quotations  can  be 
given  at  this  date.    Walnuts  are  being  held 


about  as  last  quoted,  with  no  heavy  supplies 
of  choice.  Market  for  peanuts  of  choice  qual- 
ity is  inclining  in  favor  of  sellers. 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell   9  ®10 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   8  @  8 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   4  @  4*4 

Walnuts  White,  paper  shell   8  ®9 

Walnuts  White,  soft  shell   8  @  9 

Walnuts  White,  Cal.,  standard   6  @  7 

Chestnuts,  Cal.  Italian   —  ®— 

Peanuts,  Cal.,  fair  to  prime   4  @  4*4 

Peanuts,  Eastern  hand-picked   5  @  6 

Pine  Nuts   7  ®  8 

Produce  Receipts. 
Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals  and 
other  California  products  for  the  past  week 
and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  compared  with 
corresponding  time  the  previous  year,  are  as 
follows : 


TOR  THE  WEEK. 


Since  Same  Time 
July  l,  '97.  Last  Year. 


Flour,  M-sks  108.711 

Wheat,  ctls  233,795 

Barley,  ctls   52,012 

Oats,  ctls   14,875 

Corn,  ctls   9,012 

Rye,  ctls   2,820 

Beans,  sks   7,315 

Potatoes,  sks   16,640 

Onions,  sks   570 

Hay,  tons   1,595 

Wool,  bales   2,526 

Hops,  bales   180 


4,285,032 
9,739,717 
4,288,131 
597,539 
278,020 
38,718 
522,921 
972,879 
94,386 
109.321 
61,042 
8,542 


5,038,1186 
10,228.011 
4,587,248 
508,865 
229,617 
178,092 
500,542 
986,946 
115,883 
121,477 
63,322 
7.182 


other  reasons,  higher  figures  are  realized  than 
are  justified  as  quotations.  On  the  other 
hand,  produce  of  decidedly  inferior  quality  Is 
apt  to  be  sold  at  less  than  lowest  figures. 


California   Dried    Fruit  at 
York. 


New 


New  York,  April  27.— California  dried  fruits 
firm;  other  fruits  steady.  Evaporated  apples, 
common,  7®7*4c  ^  ft. ;  prime  wire  tray,  8c;  wood 
dried  prime,  8*<c;  choice,  8*4c;  fancy,  9®9*4c. 
Prunes,  8*4®7fcc  *  ft.  Apricots,  Royal.  5*4faj7c; 
Moorpark,  8*4®10c.  Peaches,  unpeeled,  7®8c; 
peeled,  U@14o. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 


Since 
eek.       juiy  2i 


Flour,  *<-sks  173, 

Wheat,  ctls   98, 

Barley,  ctls  34. 

OatB,  ctls   1, 

Corn,  ctls   1, 

Beans,  sks   1 

Hay,  bales   2, 

Wool,  fts  

Hops,  fts   62 

Honey,  cases..  . 
Potatoes,  pkgs.. 


17^ 

301 

na 

778 
,490 
,807 


,441 
32 
Ml 


2,856, 
9,489, 
2,977, 
16, 
36, 
289, 
72, 
14,199. 
1,303. 
7, 
178, 


BM 
744 
362 
321 
776 
789 
143 
63.', 


Same  Time 
Last  year. 


355 
.981 
,528 
,658 
,039 
,378 
514 
.249 
388 
,214 
,621 


Prices  quoted  in  this  review  are  intended, 
unless  otherwise  specified,  to  represent  whole- 
sale values,  obtainable  on  offerings  from  the 
producer,  and  on  round  lots  delivered  at  San 
Francisco.  The  reviews  of  the  markets  are 
for  the  week  ending  Wednesday  noon,  while 
quotations  are  based  on  values  current  on 
above  dates.  It  is  the  aim  of  The  Pacific 
Rural  Press  to  have  its  quotations  represent 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  existing  values.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  at 
times,  owing  to  the  superior  merit  of  offer- 
ings, undue  competition  between  buyers,  or 


+  General  Commission  Merchants,  *t> 

810  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  8.  F. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

mw Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
Interest. 


c^  DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO 


330  MARKET  ST.  S.  F". 

TREE  WASH,  OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    \JU.   JACKSON    dfc  CO. 
Bole  Agents.     -      -      No.  886  Market  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


LIGHTNING  WELL  MACH'Y  f 

PUMPS,  AIR    LI  FTS,  ; is  J 

gasoline:  engines  v  \ 

THE   AMERICAN   WELL  WORKS 

AURORA  ILL-CHICAGO.,-  DALLAS.  TEX.  (J  ~ 


An  Elgin  watch  always  liaB  the  word  "  Elgin  " 
on  the  works.   Elgin  National  Watch  Co  ,  Elgin,  111. 


FARM  I 


OSBORNE  rARM 
IMPLEMENTS 
SUCCEED 


wmLrW^W  others 
mil. 


rrne  largest  complete  line  of  farm  machinery  manufactured  by  any  single  concern  in  the  world; 
embraces:  psborne  Columbia  Reaper,  Mo.  8  Reaper, 

Columbia  Inclined  Corn  Harvester  &  Binder,       All-Steel  Tedders, 
Columbia  Grain  Harvester  and  Binder,       All-Steel  Self  Dump  Rakes, 
Columbia  Mowers,  (1  &  2 -horse).  Ail -Steel  Hand  Dump  Rakes, 

^Columbia  Flexible  A  Reversible  Disc  Harrows,  Rival  Disc  Harrows, 
) Adjustable  Peg-Tooth  Harrows,  Sulky  Spring-Tooth  Harrows, 

Spring-Tooth  Harrows,       Combination  Harrows, 
1  Horse  Hoe  Cultivators,  etc.      Every  machine  Is  fully  wmrr*mM 
and  is  the.  beat  of  Its  class  that  can  be  produced  with  good  material,  complete 
equipment,  superior  skill  and  long  experience. 

\The  Gut  here  shown  is  that  of  our 

OSBORNE  COLUMBIA  REAPER, 

!  which  continues,  as  In  the  past,  to  be  a  prime  favorite  wherever  known. 
Has  the  lamest,  broadest  face  main  wheel  In  xm  «jWMr«Jfeiyeel 
pnircr,  perfect  traction  ami  eamj  draft.     Baa  the  WMW 
platform  used  on  any  reaper— the  necessary  strength  is  supplied  by 
our  steel  trims  roA  which  also  keeps  everything  true  and  hi  line 
l  Has  simple,  perfect  trip  device  that  never  fail*  to  tnrow  off  grain. 
-Easiest  way  to  raise  and  lower  the  grain  wheel.  Plat- 
Iform  easily  folded  upat  right  angle  for  transporta- 
Ition  or  passing  through  narrow  gates.  It'safa.t 
'  cutter,  light,  strong,  durable  and  long  lived. 

See  our  local  Agent  before  you  buy. 

D.M.  OSBORNE  &  CO.,  San  Francisco. 


A  NEW  BOOK, 

THE 

CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 

IN 

GARDEN  AND  FIELD. 

A  MANUAL  OF  PRACTICE    WITH  AND  WITHOUT  IRRIGATION,  FOR  SEMI-TROPICAL 

COUNTRIES. 


By  EDWARD  J.  WICKSON,  A.  M. 

Professor  of  Agricultural  Practice  In  the  University  of  California;  Author  of  "California  Fruits 
and  How  to  Grow  Them;"  President  of  the  California  State  Floral  Society; 
Horticultural  Editor  of  the  "  Pacific  Rural  Press  "  of  San  Francisco,  etc. 


LARGE  OCTAVO;  336  PAGES;  12  FULL-PAGE  PLATES. 


Price  $?:2,  Postpaid. 

Address  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers,  330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


April  30,  1898. 
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The  Bravest  Fight  in  Naval  His- 
tory. 

{Continued  from,  page  280.) 

affairs  below  Dale,  instead  of  quailing, 
with  ready  wit  told  the  prisoners  that 
the  Serapis  was  just  sinking,  and  their 
only  hope  lay  in  keeping  the  Bonhomme 
Richard  afloat.  At  this  the  whole  mob 
of  them  went  to  the  pumps  and  to  fight- 
ing the  fire.  They  worked  in  gangs 
till  they  dropped  from  sheer  exhaustion 
when  other  gangs  took  their  places. 

There  was  one  of  them — a  captain  of 
a  captured  ship — who  did  not  believe 
the  story.  He  climbed  through  the 
ports  to  the  Serapis  and  told  of  the 
hopeless  condition  of  the  American 
crew.  But  his  story  was  discredited 
because  of  an  extraordinary  occurrence 
on  the  Serapis.  As  the  ships  lay  to- 
gether the  mainyard  of  the  Bonhomme 
Richard  stretched  far  over  the  main 
hatch  of  the  Serapis.  Noticing  this 
fact,  a  bright  marine  in  the  maintop  of 
the  Bonhomme  Richard  took  advantage 
of  it.  The  marines  in  the  tops  had  been 
of  the  utmost  service  in  clearing  the 
decks  of  the  enemy  already,  but  this 
man,  with  a  leather  bucket  of  hand 
grenades  and  a  candle,  climed  out  on 
the  mainyard  until  over  the  hatch  of 
the  Serapis,  and  then,  securing  his 
bucket  to  the  sheet  block,  he  began 
dropping  the  lighted  grenades  into  her 
hold. 

The  hand  greuade  is  a  shell  near  the 
weight  of  a  baseball.  The  first  one  he 
dropped  exploded  on  a  great  heap  of 
gun  cartridges  that  had  accumulated 
along  the  lower  deck  behind  the  guns. 
A  tremendous  explosion  followed.  Some 
twenty  of  the  British  were  fairly  blown 
to  pieces.  *  *  *  The  explosion  also 
set  the  Serapis  on  fire. 

That  was  the  decisive  moment  of  the 
battle.  While  the  British  had  been  dis- 
abling all  but  three  or  four  of  the  guns 
on  the  upper  deck  of  the  Banhomme 
Richard,  the  men  in  the  tops  of  the 
Yankee  ship  and  the  murderous  fire  of 
the  nine-pounders  which  Jones  himself 
had  worked,  had  gradually  driven  all  the 
men  off  the  upper  deck  of  the  Serapis. 
That  Captain  Pearson  had  escaped 
injury  is  a  marvel,  for  he  bad  with  un- 
daunted courage  directed  the  battle 
from  the  cuarterdeck.  But  as  the 
smoke  of  the  great  explosion  rose 
through  his  hatches,  he  found  himself 
practically  alone,  while  Jones,  with  a 
cocked  pistol  in  hand,  was  rallying  his 
men  successfully  to  increase  the  fire  of 
his  upperdeck  guns.  Going  to  his  flag 
that  had  been  nailed  to  the  mast,  he 
tore  it  down  with  his  own  hands. 

As  soon  as  the  flag  was  dragged 
down  on  the  Serapis,  John  Paul  Jones 
ordered  Lieut.  Richard  Dale  on  board 
of  her  to  take  charge. 

As  he  made  his  way  aft  he  saw  a  sol- 
itary person  leaning  on  the  taffrail  in  a 
melancholy  posture,  his  face  resting 
upon  his  hands.  It  was  Captain  Pear- 
son.   He  said  to  Dale: 

"  The  ship  has  struck."  While  hur- 
rying him  on  the  Bonhomme  Richard  an 
officer  came  from  below  and  observed 
to  Captain  Pearson  that  the  ship  along- 
side was  going  down. 

"We  have  got  three  guns  clear,  sir, 
and  they'll  soon  send  her  to  the  devil." 

The  Captain  replied: 

"It's  too  late,  sir.  Call  the  men  off. 
The  ship  has  struck." 

"I'll  go  below,  sir,  and  call  them  off 
immediately,"  and  he  was  about  to  de- 
scend when  Dale,  interfering,  said: 

"  No,  sir;  if  you  please,  you'll  come 
on  board  with  me." 

The  above  is  quoted  from  the  British 
Journal  of  an  old  date.  Dale  was  of 
the  opinion  that  once  that  officer  got 
below  he  would  have  disregarded  the 
surrender;  that  he  would  have  used  the 
three  guns  to  send  the  Bonhomme 
Richard  "to  the  devil,"  as  he  had  pro- 
posed to  do.  That  he  might  have  done 
so  is  not  doubted. 

And  then  came  John  Paul  Jones  to 
receive  the  sword  of  the  defeated  Pear- 
son. According  to  the  older  accounts 
of  this  fight,  Pearson  said,  as  he  handed 
his  sword  to  his  conqueror: 

"  It  is  painful  to  deliver  up  my  sword 
to  a  man  who  has  fought  with  a  halter 
around  his  neck." 

To  this,  it  is  said,  Jones  replied: 

"  Sir,  you  have  fought  like  a  hero, 


and  I  make  no  doubt  your  sovereign 
will  reward  you  in  the  most  ample 
manner." 

A  brief  statement  of  comparative 
strenght  of  the  two  ships  is  essential. 
The  Bonhomme  Richard  entered  the 
fight  with  forty-two  guns  which  could 
throw  557  pounds  of  projectiles  at  a 
discharge.  The  Serapis  carried  fifty, 
throwing  600  pounds.  After  the  first 
broadside  the  Bonhomme  Richard  had 
no  eighteen-pounders  in  action,  while 
the  Serapis  had  twenty.  The  crew  of 
the  American  ship  had  been  reduced 
to  304  by  the  drafts  made  in  manning 
prizes,  and  of  these  no  more  than  one- 
third  were  Americans.  The  Serapis 
carried  320,  chiefly  picked  men.  So  ef- 
fective had  been  the  work  of  the  crew 
of  the  Serapis  that  at  the  end  of  an 
hour  any  ordinary  man  would  have  sur- 
rendered the  Bonhomme  Richard,  but 
John  Paul  Jones  was  of  different  char- 
acter from  ordinary  men.  With  a  tenac- 
ity of  purpose  that  had  never  been  sur- 
passed, he  continued  the  fight  and  won. 
The  number  of  killed  on  each  ship  was 
forty-nine.  The  Serapis  had  sixty- 
eight  wounded  and  the  BoDoomme  Rich- 
hard  sixty-seven,  among  whom  were 
John  Paul  Jones  himself  and  Richard 
Dale.  Jones  was  hit  in  the  head  and 
the  wound  afterward  seriously  affected 
his  eyes,  but  he  said  nothing  about  it 
in  his  report.  Dale  was  wounded  by  a 
splinter  during  the  fight,  but  did  not 
even  know  it  until  after  the  fight  was 
over.  While  sitting  on  the  binnacle  of 
the  Serapis  and  giving  orders  to  get 
her  under  way  he  found  she  did  not 
move  when  her  sails  were  full.  He  did 
not  then  know  she  was  anchored.  Jump- 
ing up  to  see  what  was  the  matter  he 
fell  at  full  length  on  the  deck.  His 
blood  had  cooled  by  this  time  and  the 
wound  disabled  him  then. 

Of  the  treachery  of  Captain  Landais 
a  brief  space  will  suffice,  because,  as 
already  said,  his  disappointments  while 
in  the  French  service  had  made  him 
partially  insane.  That  he  fired  into  the 
Bonhomme  Richard  was  proved  beyond 
any  doubt. 

To  return  to  the  story  of  what  hap- 
pened immediately  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  battle  between  the  Bonhomme 
Richard  and  the  Serapis,  the  facts  may 
best  be  given  in  the  words  of  John  Paul 
Jones  himself.    In  his  report  he  says: 

"  I  had  yet  to  enemies  to  encounter 
far  more  formidable  than  the  britons,  I 
mean  fire  and  Water,  the  Serapis  Was 
attacked  only  by  the  first,  but  B.  h  R. 
was  assailed  by  both,  there  was  five 
feet  Water  in  the  hould,  and  tho'  it  Was 
moderate  from  Explosion  of  so  much 
gun  powder,  yet  the  three  pumps  that 
remained  could  with  difficulty  only 
keep  the  Water  from  gaining,  the  fire 
broke  out  in  Various  parts  of  the  Ship 
in  spite  of  all  the  Water  that  Could  be 
thrown  (immediately)  to  quench  it,  and 
at  length  broke  out  as  low  as  the  pow- 
der magazine  and  within  a  few  inches 
of  the  powder,  in  that  dilema  I  took 
out  the  powder  upon  deck  to  be  thrown 
overboard  at  the  latest  extremity,  and 
it  Was  10  O'clock  A.  M.  the  next  day 
the  24  before  the  fire  Was  entirely  ex- 
tinguished. With  respect  to  the  Situa- 
tion of  the  B.  h  R.  the  rudder  Was  cut 
Entirely  off  the  stern  frame  and  transom 
Were  almost  Entire  Cut  away,  the 
timbers  by  the  lower  Deck,  especially 
from  the  mainmast  to  the  stern,  being 
greatly  decayed  With  age,  were  man- 
gled beyond  my  power  of  description, 
and  a  person  must  have  been  an  Eye 
Witness  to  form  a  Just  idea  of  the 
tremendous  scene  of  carnage,  Wreck 
and  Ruin  that  Every  Where  appeared, 
humanity  cannot  but  Recoil  from  the 
prospect  of  such  fatal  consequences. 

"After  the  Carpenters  as  well  as 
Captain  De  Cottineau  and  other  men  of 
sense  had  well  examined  and  Surveyed 
the  Ship  (which  was  not  finished  be- 
fore 5  in  the  Evening)  I  found  every 
person  to  be  convinced  that  it  was  Im- 
possible to  keep  the  B.  h  R.  afloat  So 
as  to  reach  a  port  if  the  Wind  should 
increase,  it  being  then  only  a  very 
moderate  breeze.  I  had  but  little  time 
to  remove  my  Wounded  which  now  be- 
came unavoidable  and  which  Was  ef- 
fected in  the  Course  of  the  night  and 
next  morning.  I  was  determined  to 
keep  the  B.  h  R.  afloat  and,  if  possible, 
to  bring  her  into  port  for  that  purpose 


the  first  Lieutenant  of  the  Pallas  con- 
tinued on  board  with  a  party  of  men  to 
attend  the  pumps  with  boats  in  Wait- 
ing ready  to  take  them  onboard  in  Case 
the  water  should  gain  on  them  too  fast, 
the  Wind  augmented  in  the  Night  and 
the  next  day  the  25,  So  that  it  was 
Impossible  to  prevent  the  good  old 
ship  from  Sinking,  they  did  not  aban- 
don her  till  after  9  o'clock,  the  Water 
was  then  up  to  the  Lower  deck,  and  a 
little  after  10  I  saw  With  inexpressible 
grief  the  last  glimpse  of  the  B.  h  R." 

The  Bonhomme  Richard  had  gone  into 
the  fight  with  a  great  American  ensign, 
four  times  as  long  as  it  was  broad, 
floating  in  the  breeze.  It  was  shot 
away  during  the  conflict,  and  lay  float- 
ing over  the  stern  for  a  time,  but  it  was 
rescued.  And  when  it  was  seen  that 
the  old  ship  was  past  saving  the  battle- 
torn  flag  was  hoisted  to  its  old  place, 
and  with  that  fluttering  in  the  brisk 
air  the  famous  old  ship  sank  out  of 
sight.— From  "The  History  of  Our 
Navy,"  by  John  R.  Spears;  Chas. 
Scribner's  Sons,  Publishers. 


For  Hoarseness,  Coughs,  Asthma  and  Bron- 
chial Troubles,  use  "Brown's  Bronchial 
Troches.''  Sold  only  in  boxes.  Avoid  imitations. 


Murat  Halstead's 
Great  War  Book. 

|  The  great  War  Correspondent's  masterpiece. 

"Our  Country  in  War." 

AND  RELATIONS  WITH  ALL  NATIONS. 

All  about  the  nrmies,  navieB   and  coast  | 
defences  of  the  U.S..  Spain  and  all  nations. 
All  about  Cuba,  Spain,  Maine  Disaster. 
OverSUO  pages.    Magnificently  illustrated. 

Agents  Wanted  Quick. 

One  nKent  sold  89  in  one  daj;  others  are  I 
I  making  $39  per    day.   Most   liberal  terms 
guaranteed,  20  diiys  credit,  price  low,  freight  | 
paid.   Handsome  outfit  froe. 
Send   9  two-cent  stamps  to  pay  postage. 
EDUCATIONAL  I'NION,  «M  Denrhorn  St,  CIIICASO.  | 


NEVA/    YORK  CHA/VIPION. 


Best    Self-Du  mp  Rake. 

Most  Simple,  Most  Durable,  Easiest  Operated. 
Four  sizes— 8  ft.,  9  ft.,  10  ft.,  12  ft.  Combined  Pole 
and  Shafts.  All  steel  if  preferred.  Agents  every- 
where. Write  for  catalogue.  W.  C.  RARIG.  Gen. 
Agt.,  310  Townsend  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Comes  and  Goes, 


butstillisa  "»tayer."  Come  summer,  come  win- 
ter, The  I*»ice  abides  unchanged.  We  ve  told  yon 
over  and  again  the  coil  that  doe*  It.  That 
coil  is  patented  by  the 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  PENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


The  successful  growers  of 

Oranges 

have  found  out  that  only  by 
the  liberal  use  of  fertilizers  con- 
taining io%  and  over  of  actual 

Potash 

can  they  raise  large  crops  of 
well  -  flavored,  richly  -  colored 
fruit. 

We  have  some  special  circulars  and  pam- 
phlets on  this  subject.  They  are  free.  Send 
for  them. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS. 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 
MEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
are  our  agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


IMPROVED 
FRESNO 
SCRAPER. 

5-Foot. 

Weight,  300  Lbs 


NEW 

STOCK. 
NEW 
PRICES. 

Hooker 

&  CO., 

16  and  18 
Drumm  St., 

San 

Francisco. 


WE  SELL  DIRECT  TO  THE  FARMER. 

Steel  Landside  Double  Board  Plow, 
hard  as  glass, 
16-in.,»». 


Sulky 
Plows,  »25. 
Riding 

Gang  Plows,  (35. 
3  in.  Wagon,  (39. 
10O0  other  articles. 
Catalogue  tree. 

1I&PUOOD  PLOW  CO.,  Uoi  117,  Alton.  111. 


Plow.  »1.60 


Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE  BEST  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PIOS. 

For  sale  in  lots  to  suit  by 

EL  DORADO  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS  CO. 

308  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

LEE  D.  CRAIG, 
Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

Bet.  California  and  Pine.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL 

BARGAINS  IN  BICYCLES 

NEW  AND  SECOND-HAND 
FROM  $20  UP 

send  for  List.  Hooker  &  Co., San  Francisco 


$25  GIVEN  AWAY. 

THE  OLD  RELIABLE 
TRIUMPH  STEEL  RANGE 

Which  has  always  been  sold  at  retail  for  $50.00.  Made  of  the  highest 
grade  of  steel  and  has  8  six-Inch  lids.  The  top  cooking  surface  is 
30x34  inches,  the  oven  is  12  inches  high,  17  inches  wide  and  21H  inches 
deep;  has  a  15-gallon  reservoir.  Weight  400  lbs.  Burns  wood  or  coal 
and  proven  to  be  the  best  range  on  the  market.  Will  be  delivered 
to  your  depot  for  S25.00  for  a  short  time  only  to  introduce 
this  range. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  DESCRIPTIVE  PAMPHLET. 
WM.  G.  WILLARD,  Manufacturer,  113  &  115  N.  2nd  St., 
St.  Louis.  Mo. 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co., 

PATENT  SOLICITORS, 

330  MARKET  STREET,     ■     SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old  experienced 
first-class  agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  associates  and  agents  in  Washington  and  the  capi- 
tal cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
brary, and  record  of  original  cases  in  our  office,  we  have  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can 
be  offered  home  inventors  by  other  agencies.  The  information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful 
practice  before  the  Office,  and  the  frequent  examination  of  patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  patentability  of  inventions  brought  before  us,  enables  us  to  give  advice  which  will 
save  inventors  the  expense  of  applying  for  patents  upon  inventions  whioh  are  not  new.  Circulars  and 
ad'.  Ice  sent  free  on  receipt  of  postage.  Address  DEWEY,  STRONO  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents,  330  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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S  Deere     Vehicles     Are     All  &  Right. 


No.    30      BOSS    TO  F*  BUGGY. 


No.    15  —  END    STRING    ROAD  \A/MGON. 


DEERE  IMPLEMENT  COMPANY.209-211  Market  St., San  Francisco. 


Bean  Spray  P 


This  is  a  Pump  for  small  orchards,  at 
a  price  low  enough  for  any  one  who 
wants  an 

In  Every  Way  Good  Pump. 

They  are  made  in  two  sizes,  for  one  or 
two  sprays. 

The  Bean  Spray  Hose  is  chemically 
prepared  and  will  withstand  corrosive 

washes. 

The  Bean  make  of  Nozzles,  four  dif- 
feient  kinds,  are  well  known. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 

BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO., 

LOS  QATOS,  CAL. 


MONARCH  CAR  PRESS 

-    10  TONS  BOXCAR  <G00 

MONARCH  JR.onDtMAr .  bmisSJOO 

*  TnE.^CK  V 

aO*^  ISTHEBESTSMALL 
—  E CAR  CRESS  INTH9 
DRLD, 


Something  New! 


THE  3-4  BALE  JUNIOR  MONARCH  PRESS. 

Made  extra  heavy  to  meet  the  growing  demand. 
Guaranteed  to  load  a  car  to  fall  capacity 
In  ordinary  hay. 
MONARCH  CAR  OR  SHIP  PRESS,  bale  17x20x40  .MOD  00 
JUNIOR  MONARCH,  3-4  PRtSS,     "   20x22x44 ..  $550  00 
JUNIOR, MONARCH,  STANDARD,     "    22x24x47.  $500  00 
Manufactured  aDd  for  Sale  by 

L.  C.  MOREHOUSE,  San  Leandro,  Cal. 

WM.  H.  OKAY,  General  Agent. 


FRANCIS    SMITH    &  CO., 

 MANUFACTURERS  OF  


FOR    TOWIN    WATER  WORKS. 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

130  BBALB  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  maKing  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  sup- 
plied for  making  Pipe.  Estimates  given  when  required.  Are  prepared  for  coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes 
with  Asphaltum. 


Machine  Works 

TO  183-185-187  FREMONT  STREET, 

Where,  with  Enlarged  and  Increased  Facilities, 
they  are  better  than  ever  prepared  to  do 

First  -  Class    Machine  Work 

Promptly,  and  at  Reasonable  Prices,  and  will 
continue  the  manufacture  of 

Thomson  &  Evans  Steam  Pumps, 

Deep  WeU  Pmnp*,  Power  Pomps,  Etc., 

Also  Marine  Engines,  Ship  and  Steamboat  Work, 
Pipe  Cutting,  General  Jobbing  and  Repairing. 


WRITE 
FOR 
CATALOGUE 
NO.  15. 


Jackson's 

OAS 

 AND  

OIL 

ENGINES. 


Cross-Compound  Steam  Engines  and  "Whirlpool"  Centrifugal  Pumps 

For  Irrigation,  Drainage,  Dredging,  Mining,  Etc.     Capacities  from  50  to  50,000 
Gallons  Per  Minute. 

BYRON    JACKSON    MMCHw   E    U/OR KLS, 

628  Sixth  Street  <3>    San  FrancUco. 


-lit  y 


TheJonei  Chain  Mower. 

UNLIK  SHEARED  MOWERS 


so 


IT  HrtS 


NO  NOISE-*  NO  VIBRATION! 

i.J  LOST  POWER! 
«     NO  COG  WHEELS  TO  WEAR  OUT! 
r+.~>.{  NO  BACKING  UP  TO  START   IN  THE 

GRASS. 

THE  JONES  ALL  8TEEL  II AY  RAKE  --  THE  ONLY  ADJUSTABLE  HAY  RAKE  MADE. 

H.  C.  SHAW  PLOW  WORKS,  Stockton,  Cal. 


Wjfc  P  ROOF  PAINTS 
•  mT   •  w.    &    P.    PLASTIC  SLATE. 


An  unequaled  Roof  Coating. 


W.    &    P.    PLASTIC  SLATE. 

Fire  proof.   Hardens  like  slate. 

Also  Shingle  Stains,  and  Creosote  Roof  Paints  In  colors. 


Pacific  Refining  and  Roofing  Co., 

Sold  by  Dealers.  113  NEW  MONTGOMERY  ST.,  S.  F.  Send  for  Sample*. 


i  ms  raper  not 

t  to  be  taken  from 
the  Library.  ♦  ♦ 


and  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  LV.    No.  19. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  HAY  7,  1898. 


TWENTY-EIGHTH  YEAR. 

Office.  330  Market  Street. 


Modiola. 

Our  great  forage  plant  alfalfa,  though  an  old 
European  plant,  came  to  California  from  Chile  with 
its  Spanish  name,  which  is  now  becoming  its  accepted 
designation  all  over  the  United  States.  Another 
forage  plant  with  even  more  melodious  name  is  mo- 
diola, also  from  the  old  Spanish  country  Chile,  where 
it  is  native.  Modiola  comes  not  as  a  duly  announced 
importation  as  alfalfa  came,  but  it  is  an  intruder,  and 
how  it  reached  the  fields  of  Kern  county,  where  it 
was  found  growing  a  few  years  ago,  is  not  known. 

The  engraving  shows  a  patch  of  the  plant  with  a 
portrait  of  Mr.  A.  B.  Leckenby,  who  found  the  plant 
growing  thriftily  on  land  quite  beset  by  alkali,  and, 
being  struck  by  the  fondness  of  animals  for  it,  sent 
specimens  to  the  University  botanists,  who  identi- 
fied it  as  Modiola  decumbeus.  The  plant  may  now  be 
looked  upon  as  a  naturalized  Californian,  and  it  is 
achieving  quite  a  creditable  reputation.  The  Uni- 
versity has  distributed  the  seed  for  several  years, 
and  has  received  many  letters  from  experimenters 
testifying  to  its  resistance  of  drouth  and  alkali. 
Sheep  eat  it  closely,  and  it  seems  as  well  fitted  for 
horse  feed  as  alfalfa  and  cows  eat  it  in  preference  to 
alfalfa  and  improve  in  flow  of  milk.  Analysis  of  the 
plant  in  the  Station  laboratory  showed  that  it  is  al- 
most as  rich  in  flesh-forming  ingredients  as  alfalfa. 
In  this  respect  it  is  superior  to  the  saltbushes. 
Judging  from  the  Kern  county  observations,  this 
plant  may  be  valuable  on  dry  and  waste  places,  even 
when  strongly  alkaline;  but  the  University  has  al- 
ways recommended  that  it  be  introduced  with  cau- 
tion, because  it  has  a  habit  of  rooting  from  its  pros- 
trate stems,  and  therefore  may  be  very  difficult  to 
eradicate.  In  this  respect  it  is  very  different  from 
the  saltbushes.  They  have  advised  its  trial  only  in 
places  which  are  remote  from  cultivated  lands. 

There  is  no  idea  that  this  plant  will  take  the  place 
of  alfalfa.  It  is  only  advised  to  try  it  where  alfalfa 
does  not  make  satisfactory  growth. 

University    Experiment    Station  Building. 

We  take  the  occasion  of  the  issue  of  a  new  report 
of  the  work  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations 
of  the  University  of  California  to  give  our  readers 
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MODIOLA— A  NEWLY  INTRODUCED  FORAGE  PLANT  FROM  CHILE,  AS  GROWING  IN  KERN  COUNTY. 


a  view  of  the  new  agricultural  building  at  Berkeley. 
The  old  building  was  burned  about  a  year  ago  and 
with  the  greatest  possible  speed  the  agents  pro- 
ceeded with  the  erection  of  the  structure  shown  on 
the  photo-plate  on  this  page.  It  has  now  been  in 
use  long  enough  to  show  that  it  is  much  better  for 
its  purpose  than  the  building  which  it  replaced.  It 
is,  in  the  first  place,  about  one-half  larger  on  the 
ground  plan  and  somewhat  higher  as  well.  This 
enlargement  was  imperative  because  the  old  building 
was  overcrowded  and  the  enforced  use  of  the  attic 
for  laboratory  purposes  had  something  to  do  with  its 
burning.  The  new  building  gives  larger  laboratories 
and  lecture  rooms  and  more  of  them  and  affords 
many  conveniences  and  facilities  which  were  not 
found  in  the  earlier  structure. 

As  the  picture  shows,  it  is  very  plain  in  design  and 
was  constructed  with  the  greatest  economy,  not  only 
because  the  University  needed  so 


last  year,  but  because  these  buildings  are  expected 
to  be  replaced  by  structures  of  stone  to  endure  for 
centuries  as  soon  as  the  present  plan  to  provide  for 
their  erection  by  private  munificence  is  realized. 
The  University  has  great  hopes  in  this  direction 
and  the  international  competition  for  an  acceptable 
plan,  as  provided  for  by  the  generosity  of  Regent 
Phebe  A.  Hearst,  is  now  in  progress. 

While  waiting  for  this  realization  the  Agricultural 
Department  of  the  University  is  very  comfortably 
housed  and  provided  for  its  work.  The  building  im- 
presses the  visitor  as  being  chiefly  composed  of  win- 
dows and  this  is  intentionally  so,  for  nearly  all  the 
rooms  on  the  side  shown  in  the  picture  are  for  lab- 
oratory purposes.  Chemistry,  entomology  and  bac- 
teriology are  all  pursued  with  the  favorite  north 
light,  and  to  each  of  the  windows  of  the  upper  floor 
table  room  is  prepared  for  two  pupils  at  each  win- 
many  buildings  I  dow,  and  it  is  a  busy  time  for  the  bugs  and  the  bac- 
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NEW   BUILDING   OF  THE   COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE   OF  THE  UNIVERSITY   OF  CALIFORNIA,  BERKELEY. 


teria  when  the  dozens  of  young  men 
and  women  get  their  microscopes  at 
work  on  the  inside  of  this  long 
row  of  windows.  Most  of  the  lecture 
rooms  and  offices  and  part  of  the 
laboratories,  as  well  as  the  museum, 
are]  on  ^the  other  side  of  the  building, 
while  the  spacious  attic  has  large  read- 
ing rooms,  a  photograph  gallery  and 
storage  rooms.  Beneath  this  building 
are  the  experimental  cellars,  and  in 
another  building,  not  in  the  picture,  is 
the  olive  laboratory. 

An  excellent  review  of  the  year's 
work  of  the  agricultural  college  and 
experiment  station  is  given  in  the 
report  by  Director  Hilgard  and  his 
assistants,  and  any  reader  of  the 
Rural  can  get  a  copy  without  charge 
by  applying  by  postal  to  the  Univer- 
sity at  Berkeley.  The  University 
vacation  will  begin  May  18th  and  con- 
tinue for  twelve  weeks,  but  the  Agri- 
cultural Department  is  in  operation  all 
the  year  and  can  be  visited  whenever 
any  of  our  readers  come  down  to 
escape  the  interior  heat  and  enjoy 
the  breezes  around  the  bay. 
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The  Week. 


The  keenest  activity  prevails  in  California  agri- 
cultural circles.  Very  few  of  our  people  are  content 
to  be  depressed  by  the  reverses  which  attend  a  dry 
year.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  putting  forth 
every  effort  to  triumph  over  unfavorable  conditions, 
which  is  certainly  the  better  way.  Great  as  will  be 
the  disappointments  and  deprivations  which  will 
come  to  many — and  the  Rural  Press  most  pro- 
foundly sympathizes  with  them—  there  is  the  grand- 
est opportunity  to  pluck  up  courage,  and  Califor- 
nians  are  good  at  that.  Everything  is  being  done 
everywhere  to  get  water  upon  land,  and  the  cause 
of  irrigation  will  win  more  converts  this  year  than 
during  a  whole  preceding  generation.  Summer 
crops  will  be  secured  this  year  in  ways  which  people 
have  hardly  dreamed  of,  and  the  yields  from  the 
small  individual  areas,  which  can  thus  be  made  pro- 
ductive, will  amount  to  a  large  aggregate. 

There  is  also  just  now  the  greatest  activity  to  se- 
cure food  supplies  for  work  stock  at  reasonable 
prices.  Neighborhoods  are  combining  to  import  hay 
and  feed  grains  on  the  co-operative  plan,  and  there 
will  be  a  great  saving  thereby.  The  fact,  too,  that 
our  fruit  and  dairy  produce  will  this  year  command 
better  than  average  prices  will  help  many  over  the 
rough  roads  until  generous  rains  bring  in  another  of 
the  good,  old-style  productive  years  of  California. 
There  is  really  every  reason  to  look  up  and  press 
forward. 

The  markets  show  also  much  activity  this  week. 
Wheat  has  dropped  a  little  from  the  speculative 
local  advance  of  last  week,  but  the  Eastern  and  for- 
eign rates  are  well  up  and  promising.  Dairy  prices 
seem  too  high  to  encourage  packers  in  view  of  lower 
equivalents  at  the  East,  but  there  is  not  likely  to  be 
too  much  for  consumptive  demand  at  good  figures. 
Dried  fruit  is  strong  and  prunes  have  taken  on  &@lc. 
Beans  are  also  very  strong  and  higher.  Cattle  are 
a  little  better  and  hogs  suitable  for  packing  are  sell- 
ing well,  though  stock  hogs  are  slow  owing  to  excess- 
ive offerings  from  regions  of  scant  feed.  Hay  and 
millstuffs  are  affected  by  free  imports  from  outside 
States  and  the  coming  in  of  new  hay  from  our  own 
fields.  Potatoes  and  onions  promise  to  be  abundant 
and  are  depressed  through  the  near  approach  of  the 
new  crop. 

With  the  scarcity  of  hay  in  the  Santa  Clara  val- 
ley, a  great  deal  of  timothy  hay  is  being  shipped  in 
from  Oregon  and  Nevada.  Those  who  have  used  it 
are  very  much  pleased  with  it  as  a  feed. 


Drouth  and  Fruit  Trees. 


We  cannot  too  strongly  enjoin  upon  our  fruit- 
growing readers  the  necessity  for  extra  care  in  or- 
chard cultivation  this  year  to  lessen  the  distress  of 
the  trees  and  to  avoid,  if  possible,  injuries  from 
which  the  trees  may  be  long  in  recovering.  It  has 
been  doubted  if  a  dry  season  ever  killed  any  trees  in 
California.  Fortunately,  we  have  not  had  occasion 
for  much  observation  on  this  point.  It  is  twenty-one 
years  since  there  was  a  very  dry  season,  and  the 
comparatively  few  fruit  trees  which  we  had  at  that 
date  were,  for  the  most  part,  on  the  deepest  and 
most  retentive  soils.  The  vast  extension  of  planting 
since  that  year  has  proceeded  in  large  measure  upon 
lands  less  adapted  to  retain  moisture  either  by  depth 
or  character  of  soil  or  both.  Then  the  dry  year  of 
1877  followed  the  wet  year  of  1876,  which  had  a  rain- 
fall nearly  one-third  greater  than  the  average,  while 
the  rainfall  last  year  was  hardly  above  the  average. 
Besides  this,  and  which  is  even  more  significant,  the 
drouth  of  1877  followed  spring  rains  of  5J  inches  in 
March  and  April,  1876,  while  our  drouth  of  this  year 
follows  a  spring  which  was  almost  rainless.  This 
review  shows  not  only  that  we  have  much  less  water 
in  the  soil  to  draw  upon  this  year,  but  suggests  an- 
other even  worse  fact:  that  the  failure  of  last 
spring's  rains  left  our  orchards  in  a  sorry  condition 
as  to  cultivation,  because  people  waited  so  long  for 
rains  which  did  not  come.  Oar  orchards,  except  in 
the  irrigated  regions,  came  to  the  first  of  Septem- 
ber, 1897,  with  vastly  less  moisture  than  they  had  in 
September,  1876,  and  from  all  points  of  view  will  be 
subjected  to  greater  trial  this  summer  than  fruit 
trees  ever  had  in  California  since  the  American  oc- 
cupation. 

Now,  can  these  trees  be  saved  without  water  ?  In 
almost  all  cases,  yes;  but  in  all  except  quite  favor- 
able situations  it  will  take  extra  work  this  spring 
and  summer  to  carry  them  through  in  promising 
shape.  There  may  be  difficulty  in  citing  instances  in 
which  trees  have  actually  perished  from  drouth,  be- 
cause we  have  not  had  drouths  enough  nor  drouths 
so  severe  as  the  present  in  all  our  history.  But  it 
is  not  difficult  to  remember  trees  which  have  actu- 
ally perished  from  neglect  of  moisture  retention  by 
proper  cultivation.  There  are  few  districts  which 
cannot  supply  their  own  instances  of  this  kind.  Of 
course,  trees  differ  greatly  in  their  endurance  of 
hardship.  Usually  the  peach  yields  first  and  the 
pear  last,  among  the  deciduous  trees,  and  other 
fruits  arrange  themselves  between  these  extremes. 
Now,  if  this  occurs  and  trees  actually  disappear  by 
neglect  of  cultivation  in  years  of  generous  rainfall, 
it  is  very  clear  that  there  must  be  no  neglect  this 
year  on  lands  not  moistened  by  underflow,  because 
it  will  take  very  good  cultivation  in  many  places  this 
year  to  give  the  trees  as  much  moisture  as  they 
would  have  left  to  their  use  by  neglect  in  a  wet 
year.  There  are  many  places  where  the  subsoil  is 
about  as  dry  as  it  was  last  fall,  and  to  allow  evapo- 
ration to  continue,  by  neglect  of  cultivation  this 
spring  and  summer,  is  to  place  the  trees  in  the 
greatest  peril  of  their  lives. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  life  of  the  trees,  it 
must  be  counted  that  the  wide  loss  of  the  current 
fruit  crop  by  frost  was  a  decided  gain.  If  there  had 
been  a  full  set  of  fruit  with  such  a  scanty  water  sup- 
ply as  we  have  this  year  on  unirrigated  orchards  in 
most  parts  of  the  State,  we  should  have  seen  hun- 
dreds of  acres  of  trees  with  hardly  sap  enough  to 
make  foliage  to  cover  the  fruit  and  in  a  few  weeks, 
in  spite  of  the  average  amount  of  thinning,  and 
sooner  if  not  thinned,  there  would  have  been  crops 
of  prematurely  ripened  small  and  worthless  fruit  and 
trees  either  dying  or  surviving  without  effective  buds 
for  another  year.  So  far  as  we  can  see,  then,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  for  many  orchards  the  frost  in- 
tervention will  be  the  saving  of  the  trees  and  for  the 
ultimate  advantage  of  the  owners. 

How  long  will  drouth  injuries  endure  ?  We  have 
no  personal  observation  on  that  point.  It  may  be 
expected  to  be  conditioned  to  some  extent  upon  the 
kind  of  tree,  for  that  fact  seems  to  measure  the 
depth  and  perhaps  the  endurance,  also,  of  the  in- 
jury. Evidently  there  is  something  to  be  appre- 
hended, however,  that  present  deprivations  may 
leave  an  impress.  We  have  just  to  hand  a  circular 
by  L.  A.  Goodman  of  Westport,  secretary  of  the 


Missouri  State  Horticultural  Society,  in  which  he 
says: 

The  long  drouth  of  last  summer  and  fall  caused 
more  injury  to  our  small  fruit  plantations  than  we 
thought  at  the  time.  A  drouth  of  almost  unprece- 
dented length  so  weakened  the  vitality  of  the  fruit 
plants  and  trees  that  we  will  see  this  injury  showing 
during  the  whole  of  the  year,  in  the  failure  to  fully 
mature  the  crop  the  plants  and  trees  have  set. 

The  apple  and  peach  trees  which  were  so  heavily 
loaded  last  year  with  a  crop  of  fruit  were  badly  in- 
jured by  the  drouth,  and  I  fear  that  the  effect  will  be 
shown  in  dying  trees  for  the  next  few  years.  The 
enormous  crop  on  some  of  our  orchards  has  so  sapped 
the  vitality  of  the  trees  that  it  cannot  but  injure 
them.  Help  can  be  given  by  good  care  and  cultiva- 
tion during  this  year,  and  they  may  recover. 

It  is  quite  true  that  in  regions  of  summer  rains 
trees  are  more  apt  to  be  injured  by  drouth  than  in 
California,  where  their  deeper-rooting  habit  gives 
them  command  of  deeper  moisture-strata.  This  ac- 
counts for  the  fact  that  our  tree.s  grow  vigorously 
through  six  months  of  drouth,  while  Eastern  and 
European  trees  are  distressed  by  six  weeks  of  it. 
But  too  much  comfort  must  not  be  drawn  from  this 
fact  in  the  present  instance.  Our  trees  succeed  be- 
cause our  cultivation  makes  the  lower  soil-strata  a 
reservoir  of  moisture,  but,  if  for  any  reason  these 
strata  have  no  moisture  to  hold,  distress  to  the  tree 
must  result. 

To  avoid  this  we  return  to  the  injunction  with 
which  we  began  :  give  the  trees  extra  work  this 
year.  Make  an  effective  earth  mulch  if  teams  and 
tools  will  do  it.  Save  every  drop  of  moisture  that 
you  can  from  surface  evaporation.  Destroy  the 
weeds  at  once  and  then  work  at  the  surface  with 
whatever  tools  will  disintegrate  it  until  you  get  a 
pulverized  surface  layer  several  inches  in  depth. 
Do  not  rely  upon  an  inch  or  two  of  dust  upon  a  hard 
layer.    It  will  not  usually  prevent  evaporation. 

If  the  best  work  that  can  be  done  in  this  direction 
does  not  hold  moisture  enough  to  carry  the  foliage  ; 
if  it  curls  in  midsummer  and  the  tree  is  seen  to  be  in 
extreme  distress,  its  life  can  often  be  saved  by  cut- 
ting back  reasonably  so  as  to  reduce  the  evaporat- 
ing surface.  This  is,  of  course,  a  last  resort,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  recourse  to  it  will  seldom  be 
necessary. 

We  have  written  upon  the  supposition  that  water 
for  irrigation  cannot  be  had.  A  little  water  will 
work  wonders  if  applied  early  enough.  A  few  gal- 
lons and  a  mulch  will  save  a  young  tree,  and  we 
doubt  not  a  barrel  of  water  applied  in  a  deep  trench 
and  covered,  after  soaking  away,  with  loose  earth, 
might  turn  the  tide  for  a  good-sized  tree.  Of  course, 
much  more  water  is  desirable,  and  it  will  probably 
be  counted  in  the  future,  as  one  of  the  benefits  of 
this  dry  year,  that  it  forced  so  many  to  develop 
water  and  provide  for  its  use  in  their  deciduous 
orchards,  as  occasion  may  require. 

Personal. 

Prof.  L.  O.  Howard,  chief  of  the  division  of  en- 
tomology of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Wash- 
ington, has  been  in  California  for  a  week  actively 
engaged  in  pursuit  of  his  specialty.  He  made  per- 
sonal investigation  of  the  Mexican  orange  worm  in 
its  native  haunts  and  then  entered  California  by  the 
southern  route.  Prof.  Howard  will  make  a  tour  of 
the  entire  Pacific  coast  before  he  returns  to  the 
East,  and  will  spend  several  weeks  in  California,  in- 
vestigating the  different  species  of  fruit  pests  and 
the  several  parasites  that  have  been  introduced  to 
suppress  them.  He  will  give  attention  to  the  longed- 
for  blastophaga  of  the  fig  and  expects  that  the  De- 
partment will  undertake  its  introduction  from 
Smyrna. 

Many  Rural  readers  will  hear  with  sincere  re- 
gret of  the  death  of  Mr.  I.  N.  Hoag  of  Redlands. 
He  came  to  California  in  1849  and  lived  for  many 
years  in  the  Sacramento  valley.  He  was  for  ten 
years  secretary  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society 
and  early  in  the  seventies  was  an  assistant  editor  of 
the  Pacific  Rural  Press.  He  was  seventy-six 
years  of  age  at  his  death,  which  resulted  from  pneu- 
monia only  one  week  after  his  assuming  new  duties 
as  postmaster  of  Redlands. 

Dr.  E.  W.  Allen,  of  the  Office  of  Experiment 
Stations  at  Washington,  is  also  in  California  exam- 
ining the  work  of  the  establishments  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  and  informing  himself  generally 
upon  the  agricultural  industries  of  the  State. 
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QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 

Sorghum  Varieties  for  Summer  Forage. 

To  the  Editor: — Can  I,  by  planting  sorghum  by 
the  middle  of  May,  raise  a  successful  crop?  1  have 
plenty  of  water  for  irrigating  and  my  soil  is  good 
quality  (adobe).  Which  is  the  better  feed  for  milch 
cows,  sorghum  or  Egyptian  com  ?  How  long  does  it 
take  sorghum  to  mature,  i.  e.,  how  long  before  it  is 
ready  to  cut  for  fodder  ?  Can  sorghum  be  cured  for 
winter  feed,  and  how  should  it  be  cured  ?  When 
should  sorghum  be  cut  to  be  in  proper  shape  for  cur- 
ing ?  Will  I  be  able  to  get  two  crops  this  season  ? 
Where  can  I  get  sorghum  seed  ?  What  quantity  is 
required  per  acre  ?  Shall  I  irrigate  my  land  before 
planting  seed,  or  not  ?  In  what  condition  would  I  be 
required  to  get  my  soil  before  planting  ?  What  sys- 
tem of  irrigating  would  you  advise,  say  that  I  put  in 
about  fifteen  acres  and  get  my  water  by  pumping 
from  artesian  well. — Stockman,  Santa  Clara,  Cal. 

You  can  plant  sorghum  at  the  middle  of  May  or  a 
month  or  more  later  than  that  on  moist  or  irrigated 
ground.  Egyptian  corn  is  one  of  the  sorghum  fam- 
ily, aud  there  are  many  others.  What  is  known  as 
Egyptian  corn  in  this  State  is  a  sorghum  which 
bends  down  its  head,  making  a  goose-neck  stem.  It 
succeeds  best  in  the  interior  valleys,  for  it  seems  to 
need  higher  heat  to  make  its  best  growth  than  the 
varieties  which  carry  an  upright  head,  like  Kafir 
corn  and  Jerusalem  corn.  They  also  do  well  in  the 
interior  and  thrive  in  the  coast  valleys  with  rather 
less  heat.  Early  Amber  sorghum  and  Orange  sor- 
ghum are  also  adapted  to  both  situations.  In  choice 
of  varieties  this  year  you  have  to  be  governed  by 
what  seed  you  can  find  in  the  market,  for  there  has 
been  a  great  run  on  seeds  of  all  the  sorghums,  for 
they  are,  as  a  class,  the  most  valuable  forage  plants 
for  a  dry  year.  The  leading  seedsmen  of  San  Fran- 
cisco can  give  you  information  on  what  varieties 
they  can  now  supply. 

Sorghum  is  ready  to  cut  for  green  feed  at  any 
early  stage  of  its  growth,  and  one  of  the  advantages 
of  the  plant  is  that  it  proceeds  at  once  to  make  a 
second  and  third  growth  after  cutting,  and,  in  fact, 
will  continue  to  sprout  and  grow  until  touched  by  the 
frost,  if  there  is  still  moisture  in  the  soil,  and  it  will 
grow  with  less  moisture  than  Indian  corn  or  other 
similar  plant.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  soon  it  will 
make  a  growth  suitable  to  cut;  that  depeuds  upon 
the  heat  (for  it  grows  much  faster  in  the  interior 
than  on  the  coast),  and  it  depends,  also,  on  how 
badly  you  need  the  feed  to  stop  using  high-priced 
hay.  To  get  the  most  feed  and  in  the  best  condition, 
however,  it  should  be  cut  just  after  blooming  and  be- 
fore the  seeds  are  fully  formed,  because  after  that 
the  stalks  get  hard  and  less  nutritous.  As  already 
stated,  you  will  get  two,  three  or  more  cuts  in  the 
season. 

As  you  have  water  available,  it  will  be  well  to  irri- 
gate your  land  thoroughly  by  running  water  in  fur- 
rows about  8  feet  apart,  until  it  has  a  good  deep 
wetting  and  then,  as  soon  as  it  works  well,  plow 
deeply  and  harrow  very  thoroughly  so  as  to  fill  all 
air  spaces  which  may  be  left  by  the  flow  in  the  fur- 
row bottoms.  Unless  you  are  prepared  to  do  some 
good  four-horse  harrowing,  you  had  better  not  plow 
so  deep,  but  the  cost  of  the  deep  working  will  all 
come  back  in  the  crops,  if  it  is  well  done,  because 
the  deep  rooting  of  the  sorghums  is  one  of  their 
strongest  points  of  value.  On  such  deeply  worked 
soil  you  can  put  in  sorghum  seed  at  the  rate  of  about 
thirty  pounds  per  acre  with  an  ordinary  press  grain 
drill  (which  is  the  best  way),  or  you  can  sow  about 
fifty  pounds  per  acre  broadcast  and  cover  well  with 
a  disc  harrow.  This  is  the  way  sorghum  is  grown 
when  it  is  to  be  cut  for  hay,  because  this  close  grow- 
ing gives  tender  stems  which  will  be  eaten  up  cleanly 
by  the  stock. 

This  method  of  growing  is,  however,  best  adapted 
to  loamy  soils  which  are  not  disposed  to  bake  on  dry- 
ing. On  heavy  soils  it  is  usually  better  to  sow  in 
drills  wide  enough  apart  to  admit  of  cultivation  and 
then  keep  the  ground  stirred  until  the  growth  gets 
well  up  in  the  air.  In  laying  off,  run  the  rows  so  the 
water  can  be  taken  between  them  in  a  furrow  and 
given  a  good  irrigation  and  cultivation  after  each 
cutting.  This  will  keep  the  plants  growing  vigor- 
ously until  frost  comes. 

Sorghum  for  forage  purposes  can  be  best  cut  with 
a  mowing  machine,  although  it  may  of  course  be 
handled  with  any  sort  of  a  corn  cutter,  either  by 
hand  or  with  horses.    If  it  is  to  be  cut  successively 


I  for  each  day's  feeding,  probably  a  corn  knife  and 
hand  cutting  will  do  best. 

In  feeding  sorghum  green,  be  careful  not  to  give 
the  stock  too  much  at  first.  Trouble  is  likely  to 
come  from  turning  quickly  from  dry  feed  to  green 
sorghum.  This  is  most  likely  to  come  from  feeding 
the  second  growth.  Let  the  stock  have  mixed  green 
and  dry  feed  and  come  gradually  to  the  full  feeding 
of  sorghum. 

Tuberless  Potato  Plants. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  you  kindly  inform  me  why 
my  Irish  potatoes  grow  well  and  look  thrifty,  yet 
never  have  any  potatoes  on  them  ?  The  soil  is  rich 
and  mellow  and  was  irrigated  before  planting.  I 
have  been  told  by  farmers  who  irrigated  two  and 
three  times  that  they  had  the  same  luck,  then  again 
they  would  get  a  fine  crop.  How  often  should  pota- 
toes be  irrigated,  and  should  they  be  irrigated  after 
they  blossom  ? — W.  B.  Cartmill,  Tulare,  Cal. 

We  have  heard  of  this  trouble  before,  but  we  do 
not  know  the  cause  of  it.  It  is  something  apart 
from  the  irrigation,  for  potatoes  are  successfully 
grown  by  irrigation  in  all  dry  regions.  It  is  best  to 
get  the  ground  thoroughly  moistened  before  plant- 
ing and  make  the  crop  by  good  cultivation  alone,  but 
it  is  not  possible  to  do  that  except  on  soils  which 
have  some  retentive  quality.  Again,  it  is  not  well 
to  let  the  ground  get  very  dry  and  then  irrigate,  for 
it  starts  a  lot  of  new  tubers  which  do  not  attain  size. 
It  is  usually  thought  best  not  to  irrigate  after  bloom- 
ing, though  it  sometimes  has  to  be  done.  Water 
must  be  applied  often  enough  to  keep  the  ground 
nicely  moist  until  the  tubers  are  well  formed.  We 
should  like  to  hear  from  potato  growers  as  to  what 
they  conceive  to  be  the  cause  of  the  trouble. 

Water  Glass  for  Egg  Preservation. 

To  the  Editor: — Can  the  "official  consular  re- 
port" mentioned  in  article  on  "  German  Method  of 
Preserving  Eggs  "  (Press,  April  16)  be  obtained  ? 
If  not  what  is  the  method  of  preparing  solution  of 
water  glass  ? — E.  W.  Putman,  Warm  Springs. 

The  "Consular  Reports"  are  published  by  the 
Department  of  State  at  Washington.  The  report  to 
which  our  querist  refers  contains  nothing  more  on 
the  subject  than  was  given  in  the  Rural.  "Water 
glass"  is  a  solution  of  sodium  silicate.  It  is  sold  as 
liquid  all  ready  for  use  by  druggists.  In  quantities 
it  can  be  bought  for  about  10  cents  a  quart.  In 
treatment  the  egg  is  dipped  in  the  liquid  and  allowed 
to  dry  and  on  drying  the  evaporation  of  the  liquid 
leaves  a  deposit  which  closes  the  pores  in  the  egg 
shell. 

A  Grass-Killing  Parasite. 

To  the  Editor: — You  will  find  enclosed  a  branch 
of  a  weed  which  has  lately  made  its  appearance  in 
our  valley  lands,  and  wherever  it  comes  the  grass 
disappears ;  but  still  it  does  not  seem  to  grow 
thickly  enough  to  choke  out  the  grass,  but  acts  more 
as  though  the  soil  was  lacking  something  and  it 
would  serve  as  a  warning.  Many  of  our  fields  that 
have  always  been  very  productive  of  clover  and  rye 
grass  are  being  covered  with  this,  and  at  a  distance 
it  looks  like  moss,  and  comes  on  fields  that  have  been 
newly  seeded  as  well  as  old  pastures.  If  you  can 
give  us  any  advice  or  remedy  for  it,  it  will  greatly 
help  our  dairy  interests.— C.  E.  Spear,  Washington, 
Humboldt  Co. 

There  is  often  much  in  the  suggestion  that  the 
spread  of  a  weed  indicates  soil  deterioration,  but  we 
doubt  if  this  truth  has  much  applicability  in  this 
case.  Our  querist  has  to  deal  with  an  aggressive 
parasitic  plant  analogous  to  the  dodder,  which  in- 
vades alfalfa.  It  is  identified  by  Mr.  J.  Burtt  Davy 
of  the  University  department  of  botany  as  Orthocar- 
pus  pusillus,  which  is  a  native  of  California,  and  para- 
sitical on  the  roots  of  grass,  alfilerilla  and  such 
plants,  killing  them  out  as  surely  as  dodder  will  kill 
clover.  The  plant  is  common  in  the  State  from  San 
Francisco  bay  northward  to  Oregon.  It  is  doubtful 
if  there  is  any  remedy  on  a  large  scale  except  plow- 
ing up  and  reseeding,  and  then  keeping  a  sharp 
lookout  and  hoeing  out  the  patches  when  they  first 
appear  in  the  spring,  when  they  are  easily  notice- 
able by  their  red-brown  color.  This  will  prevent  the 
plant  seeding,  and  as  it  is  an  annual  this  method 
should  prove  a  good  check.  It  may  be  that  a  patch 
may  be  conveniently  killed  by  burning  a  heap  of 
straw  upon  it,  as  is  sometimes  done  with  dodder  ; 
but  probably  a  thorough  hoeing  and  scattering  new 
grass  or  clover  seed  on  the  patch  will  be  the  quick- 
est way  to  kill  the  parasite  and  get  a  new  stand  of 
pasture  on  the  place. 


WEATHER  AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for 
Week  Ending  May  2,  1898. 

Light  showers  fell  during  the  last  half  of  the  week 
over  the  country  south  of  the  Tehachapi,  and  along 
the  coast  northward  to  San  Luis  Obispo.  With  the 
exception  of  light  showers  Monday  and  Tuesday  in 
the  extreme  northwestern  portion,  the  northern 
half  of  the  State  has  had  no  rain,  although  the  skies 
have  been  cloudy  and  at  times  threatening.  The 
rain  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  State  is  the  first 
for  five  weeks,  except  at  San  Diego.  The  tempera- 
ture has  been  nearly  normal  throughout  the  State, 
except  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  Sacramento 
valley,  where  it  has  been  warmer.  The  rain  has 
greatly  benefited  crops  in  the  south,  improving  pas- 
turage. Some  hay  will  be  made.  Many  head  of 
cattle  have  been  moved  from  the  south  coast  coun- 
ties. Fruit  trees  are  doing  well  and  there  are  pros- 
pects for  a  heavy  crop  of  cherries  and  apples.  Veg- 
etables are  backward  and  small  fruit  only  fair. 
Grapes  are  doing  finely.  In  the  Santa  Clara  valley 
orchardists  are  busy  irrigating. 

Shasta.— Heavy  north  winds;  very  dry.  Moving  stock  to  moun- 
tain districts  for  feed. 

Glenn.— Favorable  weather  for  growing  grain.  Begin  haying  lat- 
ter part  of  week;  prospect  of  hay  enough  for  home  consumption. 

Butte. — Olive  trees  nearly  in  bloom;  will  be  heavy.  Favorable 
for  citrus  trees.   Feather  river  not  rising  from  melting  snow. 

Yolo.— Pears  dropping;  peaches  being  thinned.  Despite  the 
drouth,  fruit  and  trees  making  usual  growth;  prospects  still  favor- 
able for  fair  crop. 

Sacramento.— Cool  and  showery.  Barley  on  river  lands  will 
give  good  yield.   Hop  vines  show  want  of  moisture. 

Solano.— Cutting  hay;  very  short  crop.  Cool  south  winds  benefi- 
cial to  grain.  Except  almonds  and  apricots,  fruit  looking  well  and 
growing  nicely.  First  carload  of  cherries  shipped  on  26th,  nine 
days  earlier  than  last  year;  heavy  crop  expected. 

El  Dorado.— All  crops  looking  better. 

San  Joaquin.— Light  rain.  Weather  cool  and  favorable  for  grain. 
Stanislaus.— Dry  and  north  winds.   Crops  inside  canal  limits 
look  well. 

Merced.— North  winds  beginning  of  week.  Some  grain  heading 
out  and  looks  well.  Prospect  or  harvesting  some  grain.  Farmers 
more  hopeful. 

Fresno.— Hay  coming  on;  alfalfa  making  a  good  crop;  grain 
nearly  a  complete  failure;  vineyards  looking  well;  irrigating 
ditches  full.   Trace  of  rain  Saturday  night. 

Kings.— Cool  and  cloudy.  No  grain.  Prunes  falling.  Some  pears 
promise  well.    Vineyards  looking  well. 

Tulare  —High  southeasterly  winds  and  sand  storms.  Showers 
Saturday  night.   Ditches  running  full.   Fair  prospect  for  grapes. 

Kern.— Trace  of  rain  Sunday;  favorable  weather  for  growing 
grain,  nearly  all  of  which  will  mature  or  at  least  make  hay  or  feed; 
now  cutting  light  crop  of  alfalfa.  Crop  of  fruit  will  be  light,  except 
grapes. 

Lake.— Three  degrees  warmer  on  24th  than  on  any  April  day  since 
1885.  In  spite  of  absence  of  rain,  crops  are  better  than  expected; 
yield  will  not  be  up  to  the  average.  Pasture,  except  around  lakes, 
very  poor.  Grapes  thrifty  with  much  fruit.  Apples  heavy  and  good. 
Prunes  good.   Haying  soon. 

Sonoma.— Hay  and  grain  progressing  finely.  Feed  in  the  hills  as 
good  as  usual.  Peach  crop  light,  but  doing  well.  Prunes  extra  good 
and  advancing  rapidly ;  apple  crop  small,  but  doing  well;  berries 
late  and  small.   Range  stock  looking  better  than  usual. 

Napa.— Fair  crop  of  grain  and  hay;  fruit  yield  about  three-quar- 
ters of  a  crop. 

Alameda.— Vegetables  not  doing  so  well  as  expected.  Fruit  doing 
well.  Hay  and  grain  not  enough  for  home  consumption.  Some  vine- 
yardists  pruning  vines. 

San  Mateo.— Hay  crop  better  in  the  foothills  than  in  the  valley ; 
fruit  doing  well. 

Santa  Clara  —Continued  dry  weather.  Sinking  wells  and  pump- 
ing water  day  and  night.  No  hope  of  hay  or  grain  on  land  not  irri- 
gated. Cherry  crop  will  be  large,  notwithstanding  earlier  discour- 
aging reports.   Beets  growing  nicely. 

Santa  Cruz  — Crops  and  feed  fair,  considering  dry  weather.  Rain 
would  do  great  good. 

Monterey.— Cool  and  cloudy.  No  prospect  of  a  crop  except  on 
foothills. 

San  Benito.— No  grain  and  little  hay;  feed  dried  up.  Too  late  for 
rain  to  do  good. 

San  Luis  Obispo.— Peaches  and  apples  doing  well.  Twenty  thou- 
sand head  of  stock  shipped  out  of  county  for  lack  of  feed.  Rain  will 
help  fruit  considerably. 

Santa  Barbara.— Dry  weather  has  injured  all  crops.  Only  a 
light  crop  of  hay  now  looked  for.  Beans  and  summer  crops  will  not 
be  p  anted  unless  at  least  1  inch  of  rain  should  fall.  Apricots  light 
crop.   Showers  on  29  th. 

Ventura.— Boring  12  and  14-inch  wells.  Poor  outlook  for  barley, 
beans  and  corn.  Thousands  of  sheep  and  many  horses  shipped  away 
for  better  pasture.   Trace  of  rain. 

Los  Angeles— (Bassett).— Good  rain,  but  will  do  little  good  to 
grain;  some  hay  will  be  made.  (Duarte)— About  2  Inches  of  rain, 
which  has  benefited  all  crops  (Palmdale)— Continued  drouth;  lit- 
tle feed  for  stock.  (Pomona)— Half-inch  of  rain,  which  has  greatly 
benefited  late  barley  and  hay.  (San  Fernando)— Light  rain  at  end 
of  week;  a  great  help  to  fruit,  but  too  late  for  grain. 

San  Bernardino.— One  inch  of  rain  during  week  very  beneficial. 

Orange.— Light  showers.   Trees  looking  well.   Hay  crop  short. 

Riverside.— Extremely  hot  beginning  of  week,  followed  by  copi- 
ous showers.  Rain  too  late  to  benefit  grain  or  hay;  orange  crop  for 
coming  year  very  promising. 

San  Diego.— Rains  have  done  much  good,  rendering  irrigation  of 
fruit  unnecessary,  improving  hay  and  grain  somewhat  and  greatly 
benefiting  pasture. 

Eureka  Summary.— High  northwest  wind  unfavorable  for  tender 
vegetation;  prospects  good,  however,  for  an  abundance  of  small 
fruit.   Grain  and  grass  looking  well. 

Los  Angeles  Summary.— Rain  too  late  for  hay;  will  help  corn, 
beans  and  alfalfa.  Orange  trees  In  good  condition  and  full  of 
bloom. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m., 
Wednesday,  May  4,  1898,  are  from  official  sources, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  : 


CALIFORNIA 
'  STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall 
for  the  Week... 

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to 

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  Last 
Year  to  Same 
Date  

Average  Season- 
al Rainfall  to 
Date  

Minimum  Tem- 
perature for  the 

Maximum  Tem- 
perature for  the 

.06 

31.27 

48.90 

43.47 

38 

58 

Red  Bluff  

.00 

12.30 

24.15 

24.40 

48 

86 

T 

8.87 

17.26 

19.96 

46 

86 

San  Francisco   . 

T 

7.75 

22.60 

22  63 

46 

60 

.02 

4.03 

10.52 

9.38 

48 

92 

San  Luis  Obispo  

.11 

6.16 

20.71 

44 

84 

.11 

5.37 

16.80 

16.89 

46 

76 

.28 

4.46 

11.69 

10.28 

52 

62 

.00 

1.66 

5.35 

3.01 

50 

100 

*  No  record. 
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THE  DAIRY. 


How  to  Increase  the  Profits  of  Dairying. 


By  Walter  C.  Cocke,  of  Downey,  before  the  Farmers"  Institute, 
at  Escondido. 

"  The  profit  of  the  dairy  "  is  the  very  vitality  upon 
which  the  business  exists.  It  is  the  final  result  after 
which  we  strive;  and  that  we  may  legitimately  in- 
crease these  "profits"  is  the  perplexing  question 
with  which  every  true  business  man  is  wrestling. 

I  have  no  secret  process  to  reveal,  by  which  you 
can  alchemize  a  good  cow  out  of  a  bad  one,  neither 
have  I  any  bright  and  promising  theory  to  advance. 
The  few  suggestions  I  shall  offer  are  based  upon  well 
tried  plans  and  practical  experiments;  therefore,  I 
have  nothing  new  for  the  thoroughly  progressive 
and  wideawake  dairyman,  the  man  that  reads  the 
dairy  paper,  studies  his  buisness  and  takes  lively 
interest  in  dairy  conventions  and  farmers'  clubs.  I 
have  culled  my  facts  from  the  very  same  source  to 
which  he  has  already  visited  to  see  if  there  might  be 
some  new  idea  or  suggestion  that  he  could  turn  to  a 
practical  use. 

The  Backward  Dairyman. — No  !  the  man  to  whom  I 
appeal  belongs  to  that  class  which  constitutes  the 
great  majority  of  that  vast  army  whose  chief  depend- 
ence is  in  the  dairy.  The  class  that  are  so  conspic- 
uous for  their  absence  at  such  meetings  as  these 
because  they  do  not  realize  their  importance.  I 
appeal  to  the  man  that  rises  early  and  works  late; 
who  has  a  herd  of  cows  averaging  him  anywhere 
from  135  to  180  pounds  of  butter  a  year,  and  who  is 
trying  by  shear  brute  force  to  work  out  the  other 
150  pounds  that  they  should  give  and  that  the 
proper  cows  with  proper  care  would  give. 

Must  Think. — Now  the  very  first  change  for  this 
man  to  make  is  to  take  time  to  think;  to  read,  and 
to  study;  to  attend  conventions  and  institutes.  I  do 
not  mean  to  take  time  to  talk  politics  and  read  the 
daily  paper — do  that  if  you  can  afford  it,  but  the 
other  is  imperative  to  the  man  who  will  successfully 
contend  against  the  closer  competition  of  our  grow- 
ing civilization  and  stem  the  tide  against  the 
financial  stringencies  that  are  sure  to  come.  In 
that  one  word  "think,"  we  have  the  keynote  to  the 
situation  that  can  lift  us  to  a  pleasanter  and  more 
profitable  business.  Why  do  you  pay  the  man  who 
sits  on  the  plow  $1  per  day  while  you  allow  for 
the  horse  that  does  a  hundred  times  more  physical 
labor  only  25  cents  ?  Most  certainly  because  of  the 
brain  power  employed.  Why  do  you  pay  an  expert 
in  any  branch  of  industry  from  three  to  five  times  as 
much  as  his  assistants  who  do  as  much  or  more 
physical  labor  ?  Most  certainly  because  of  his 
superior  knowledge.  And  so  it  is  on  the  farm,  skill 
and  knowledge  count  a  great  deal  faster  than  brute 
force.  The  time  has  passed  when  the  farmer  has  no 
need  of  an  education.  It  takes  more  brains  to  run 
an  up-to-date  dairy  farm  than  it  does  to  run  any 
grocery  store  in  the  country.  It  takes  as  much 
thought  and  study  to  master  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  dairy  as  it  does  to  master  the 
general  principles  of  law.  We  have  bright  progres- 
sive men  all  over  this  country  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific,  laboring  under  all  the  varying  conditions 
of  soil  and  climate,  with  all  kinds  of  markets  and 
all  conditions  of  feed;  men  who  not  only  take  a  pride 
in  their  dairies  but  who  make  them  pay. 

Of  the  Cost. — In  one  of  the  first  dairies  of  southern 
California  milk  is  produced  at  an  expense  for  feed  of 
40  cents  per  100  pounds,  with  an  average  test  of 
better  than  4  per  cent.  Mr.  Jas.  Boal  tells  me  that 
while  taking  the  milk  to  the  creamery  from  his  dairy 
of  fifty  cows  after  allowing  a  fair  interest  on  the 
investment  and  paying  all  expenses,  he  found  that 
he  had  realized  $10  per  ton  for  his  alfalfa  hay  as  he 
fed  it  from  the  field. 

A  prominent  Wisconsin  dairyman  writes  that  the 
entire  cost  of  keeping  a  cow  for  a  year,  even  with 
their  severe  winters,  is  only  $35,  and  that  he  realizes 
6,000  pounds  of  5  per  cent  milk  per  cow.  While 
breadstuffs  are  materially  cheaper  there  than  here, 
yet  when  figured  at  the  market  prices  here,  it  will 
not  raise  the  total  cost  of  keeping  a  cow  to  more 
than  $45,  while  with  our  average  price  of  butter  it 
would  leave  a  profit  of  $20  to  $25  per  cow.  Now 
these  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  progressive  dairy- 
men all  over  our  country  who,  by  reducing  scientific 
and  up-to-date  theories  to  actual  practice  have 
secured  the  best  results. 

Of  the  Farm. — As  I  have  studied  the  methods  em- 
ployed by  these  dairymen,  I  have  been  impressed 
with  the  striking  similarity  in  the  general  principles 
that  govern  the  action  of  these  men.  I  shall 
endeavor  to  outline  these  principles  as  I  see  them  in 
actual  and  successful  practice.  Now  if  we  expect  to 
belong  to  this  progressive  and  thrifty  class,  the 
first  thing  that  claims  our  attention  is  the  farm. 

The  dairy  farmer  has  two  distinct  branches  or 
industries  under  his  control,  each  one  as  distinct  and 
separate  from  the  other  and  requiring  a  knowledge 
as  peculiar  to  itself  as  would  a  grocery  store  or  a 
carpenter  shop.  I  believe  that  fully  one-half  of  the 
trouble  or  lack  of  profit  attributed  to  the  dairy 
really  lies  in  the  mismanagement  of  the  farming 


department.  There  is  no  margin  enough  in  the 
dairy  to  cover  a  deficiency  in  the  farm.  It  must  be 
a  success  in  itself.  That  is,  the  actual  product  of 
the  farm  at  the  market  price  must  pay  the  entire 
cost  of  production,  rent,  taxes,  interest,  labor  and 
other  expenses  incidental  to  farming.  When  it  does 
not  do  this  it  is  obviously  better  to  give  up  the  farm 
and  buy  the  feed. 

Succession  of  Crops. — The  fact  that  one  crop  can- 
not be  raised  profitably  on  the  same  land  for  a 
number  of  consecutive  years  and  that  better  results 
are  obtained  by  the  succession  of  some  crops  than  of 
others,  gives  room  for  scientific  research  and 
practical  experiment  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
of  the  farmer.  Even  if  he  had  the  ability  and  pa- 
tience to  carry  out  a  plan  until  he  had  reached  some 
definite  facts,  it  would  only  be  after  a  very  great 
expenditure  of  time  and  money.  Experience  is  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  best  of  teachers,  but  she  is  just 
as  certainly  one  of  the  most  expensive.  There  is  a 
surer  and  less  expensive  way  to  reach  these  facts. 
A  certain  amount  of  experiment  is  necessary  to 
overcome  conditions  peculiar  to  one's  own  circum- 
stances and  surroundings,  but  let  it  be  done  in  all 
the  light  that  can  be  had  on  the  subject.  We  must 
learn  to  take  advantage  of  the  data  from  experi- 
ment stations.  And  should  we  not  have  one  here, 
in  southern  California,  well  equipped,  kept  up  by 
the  State  and  under  the  management  of  some  of 
our  up-to-date  men  ?  It  would  pay  us  $100  for 
every  $1  it  cost.  We  need  it  because  we  have 
conditions  here,  in  this  glorious  southern  clime  of 
ours,  peculiar  to  ourselves.  The  proper  cultivation 
of  our  land;  how  to  irrigate  and  how  to  drain  it  ; 
what  crops  are  most  profitable ;  how  to  reclaim 
our  alkili  lands,  and  how  and  what  fertilizers  to  use  ; 
are  some  of  the  questions  that  are  of  vital  import- 
ance to  us,  and  in  the  right  solution  of  them  lies  the 
difference  between  success  and  failure. 

The  Dairy  Herd. — The  next  step  to  the  successful 
dairy  farm  after  the  farm  itself,  is  the  selection  of 
the  dairy  herd.  The  man  who  trusts  to  luck  in  the 
selection  and  breeding  of  his  herd  is  very  apt  to 
make  a  failure  of  it  and  brand  the  business  as  unprof- 
itable. What  we  need  here,  as  in  many  other 
places,  is  to  realize  the  utter  worthlessness  of  a  poor 
cow.  It  is  quite  within  the  truth  to  say  that  in 
many  dairies  one-third  of  the  cows  do  not  pay  their 
board,  another  third  do  not  more  than  pay  for  their 
keeping  and  make  good  this  loss,  while  only  the 
remaining  third  are  real  profit  makers.  Of  all  the 
reckless  and  inexcusable  things  that  a  dairyman  can 
be  guilty  of,  keeping  no  record  of  his  individual 
cows,  both  as  to  quantity  and  quality,  is  the  most 
inexcusable,  for  it  involves  very  little  extra  time,  no 
expense,  and  without  it  the  improvement  of  the 
dairy  herd  is  a  practical  impossibility. 

About  Breeds. — As  to  breeds,  let  me  quote  from 
Mr.  Burchard,  a  successful  Wisconsin  dairyman,  who 
made  his  cows  average  last  year  342  pounds  of 
butter  per  head,  and  finds  dairying  pleasant  as  well 
as  profitable: 

To  begin  with  of  course  you  want  the  cows,  I  care  not 
whether  you  keep  full  bloods  or  not,  it  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  get  them  strong  in  the  blood  of  one  of  the  decided 
dairy  breeds.  You  never  can  make  a  success  of  dairying  with 
a  general  purpose  animal — by  that  I  mean  one  that  tends 
towards  the  beef  type.  Having  cows  of  a  distinctive  dairy 
breed,  the  next  and  of  fully  as  much  importance,  is  the  dairy 
bull.  Whether  you  have  a  registered  cow  or  not,  my  advice 
is,  always  buy  a  registered  bull  and  the  best  you  can  find  ! 
Twenty-five  or  $30  is  no  object  here,  as  it  is  half  the  herd. 
And  whatever  herd  you  start  in  with,  stay  by  it  by  all  odds. 
Always  breed  toward  a  fixed  point  and  never  swerver.  Be 
satisfied  with  the  pedigree  before  you  consider  the  price.  I 
would  never  get  a  bull  unless  his  dam  had  made  at  least 
fourteen  pounds  of  butter  a  week. 

About  Feeding. — After  we  have  our  herd  selected 
the  next  step  is  proper  feed.  That  the  "  balanced 
ration  "  is  the  only  economical  way  to  feed  is  too 
well  established  and  too  plain  to  need  any  comment. 
Whatever  method  you  may  adopt  don't  work  it  on 
the  feast  and  famine  plan.  It  may  make  a  very  good 
showing  at  the  end  of  the  year  as  to  the  quantity  of 
feed,  but  it  will  make  very  poor  showing  as  quantity 
of  butter.  Better  feed  the  cows  well  of  a  day  or 
even  a  month  at  a  dead  loss  in  order  to  bridge  over 
some  period  of  shortage,  than  to  let  them  go  hungry. 
Our  best  dairymen  very  carefully  avoid  any  such 
periods  as  being  detrimental  to  best  results.  With 
the  aid  of  a  silo  the  chances  for  such  a  period  will  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum. 

"I  cannot  say  too  much  in  favor  of  the  silo,"  is 
the  unanimous  answer  of  those  who  have  tried  them. 
The  silo  has  long  passed  the  experimental  stage  and 
is  an  established  success.  They  are  the  greatest 
economizers  in  modern  dairy  practice,  and  are 
revolutionizing  the  feed  problem  whenever  they  are 
used.  I  believe  with  the  aid  of  the  silo  the  dairy- 
man of  southern  California  can  keep  a  third  more 
cows  with  better  results  on  the  same  land. 

About  Milking. — After  the  cows  are  fed  we  are  all 
painfully  aware  of  the  fact  that  they  have  to  be 
milked.  Mr.  G.  E.  Piatt,  of  Los  Angeles,  tells  me 
that  in  his  experience,  a  good  man  who  thoroughly 
understands  his  business  and  takes  an  interest  in  it 
will  milk  his  wages  out  of  a  string  of  cows  over  and 
above  the  average  milker.  There  is  certainly  room 
for  thorough  investigation  here  for  most  farmers. 

Cleanliness. — And  now  after  the  soil  has  been 
tilled,  the  crop  gathered,  the  cows  raised  and  fed 


and  milked,  and  we  have  the  finished  product,  in  all 
its  natural  perfection,  will  we  deliberately  spoil  or 
impair  its  value  for  want  of  what  ought  to  be  a 
second  nature  to  every  decent  dairyman — cleanli- 
ness. O  !  will  you  say  it  all  goes  in  together  and  I 
just  get  as  much  for  my  milk  as  my  neighbors  do, 
whether  I  am  careful  or  slovenly.  Then  "  our  but- 
ter and  cheese  seem  to  go  on  a  ready  market  at 
good  figures."  But  that  proves  nothing.  We  do 
not  get  as  good  prices  as  we  would  if  we  made  a 
better  article  and  the  best  butter  or  cheese  maker 
in  the  country  can't  make  a  perfect  article  out  of 
poor  or  dirty  milk. 

To  Compete  in  Wider  Markets. — Beside  the  dairy 
business  is  increasing  at  a  wonderfully  rapid  rate,  in 
this  sun-kissed  land  of  ours,  and  we  must  prepare  to 
compete  in  the  open  markets  of  the  world.  Here  is 
the  grading  of  a  car  of  our  best  creamery  butter  in 
New  York.  "On  inspection  it  was  found  that  the 
product  of  certain  creameries  that  stood  A  1  here 
showed  up  possessed  of  foreign  flavors.  Had  they 
been  possessed  of  clean,  quick  flavor  they  would  have 
graded  as  extras.  However  the  flavor  was  off  and 
might  be  described  as  fishy.  Other  lots  that  showed 
up  perfect  in  every  respect  but  lacked  quick,  full 
flavor,  merely  passed  as  good,  while  still  others 
were  possessed  of  a  foreign  flavor  known  as  '  cowy.'  " 
Evidently  the  patrons  of  this  creamery  or  some  of 
them  allowed  the  milk  to  stand  around  the  barnyard, 
subject  to  its  influences,  so  this  butter  could  not 
hope  to  grade  as  extras.  If  we  expect  to  make 
perfect  butter  or  cheese  we  must  be  scrupulously 
clean  about  the  dairy.  But  there  is  little  hope  of 
securing  such  cleanliness  until  the  dairymen  manifest 
a  pride  in  their  business.  There  is  nothing  like  the 
dairy  papers  and  farmers'  institutes  to  stimulate 
this  pride. 

Dairy  Book- Keeping. — But  even  after  we  have 
taken  all  the  initiative  steps  towards  a  better  and 
more  progressive  business,  we  will  be  left  to  grope 
in  the  dark,  as  it  were,  unless  we  take  this  last 
precaution.  Without  it  the  speediest  and  highest 
development  is  impossible;  I  refer  to  a  system  of 
specialized  book-keeping;  a  special  account  with  the 
different  departments  of  the  farm.  It  is  like  a  little 
corn  meal  in  a  leaky  water  trough.  For  instance  : 
You  would  have  an  account  with  the  dairy  depart- 
ment, charging  the  dairy  with  all  feed  consumed, 
all  labor  and  other  expenses  incidental  to  that 
department,  crediting  it  with  its  products,  milk, 
calves,  fertilizers,  etc.  You  would  have  a  hog 
account  and  a  chicken  account.  Then  at  the  end  of 
the  year  if  your  accounts  showed  that  you  had  fed 
$300  to  your  hogs  and  had  produced  $250  worth  of 
hog  meat,  while  you  had  fed  $75  to  your  chickens 
and  had  sold  $150  worth  of  produce,  we  would  not  be 
surprised  to  find  you  raising  fewer  hogs  and  more 
chickens. 

This  system  of  specialized  accounts  is  not  a  new 
thing.  It  is  the  secret  of  the  success  of  our  great 
department  stores  and  is  in  vogue  with  many  of  the 
best  dairymen.  Such  a  system  may  not  be  complex 
but  may  be  arranged  simple  and  convenient  to  suit 
the  individual  needs. 

I  have  now  outlined,  briefly,  the  fundamental 
principles  that  have  made  possible  such  results  as  I 
have  read  to  you.  But  could  I,  by  some  means, 
arouse  the  dairymen  to  a  persistent  and  systematic 
study  of  their  business,  and  to  take  advantage  of  the 
knowledge  and  experience  of  others  as  may  be  had 
through  the  medium  of  dairy  papers  and  farmers' 
institutes,  I  would  have  done  more  toward  increas- 
ing the  profits  of  the  dairy  and  making  the  farm 
pleasant  and  attractive,  than  had  I  read  in  your 
hearing  every  fact  in  the  catagory  of  dairy 
knowledge. 


THE  SUGAR  BEET. 


Cultivation   of  the  Soil  for  Sugar  Beets. 


By  W.  J.  Schaefeu  at  the  University  Farmers'  Institute  at  Cbino. 

The  manner  of  cultivation  of  the  soil  depends  upon 
what  kind  of  plants  we  are  raising.  I  will,  there- 
fore, give  my  views  chiefly  on  cultivation  of  sugar 
beets.  Now,  I  think  the  soil  is  a  good  deal  like  a 
locked  safe,  and  if  we  want  to  get  treasures  out  we 
must  have  a  key  to  open  it.  It  seems  to  me  we 
should  all  be  thankful  to  Nature  that  she  has  set  such 
a  safe  before  us;  that  we  can  open  and  get  out  treas- 
ure after  treasure.  Now  the  question  is,  "  What  is 
the  key  to  the  safe?  " 

It  is  the  Plow. — Plowing  is  the  most  important 
matter  in  raising  the  crop;  as  the  nature  of  the  sugar 
beet  is  to  grow  straight  and  long,  we  should  with 
our  work  give  it  a  chance  to  grow  long  and  straight, 
which  we  can  do  my  plowing  deep;  the  deeper  we 
plow  the  longer  the  beets  will  get;  shallow  plowing 
the  beets  will  grow  short  and  rooty.  A  well-shaped 
beet,  that  is  to  our  profit,  should  be  long  and  slim. 
By  my  experience  I  perfer  sub-soiling  to  any  other 
deep  plowing,  because  it  takes  less  horse  power  and 
does  better  work. 

How  to  Plow. — Now  I  will  give  an  illustration  of  the 
work  I  do  in  my  field:  My  plow  cuts  a  furrow  14 
inches  wide  and  averages  about  10  inches  deep, 
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which  it  turns  over  well;  then  we  have  a  sub-soil 
plow  fastened  to  the  other  plow,  which  goes  about  4 
inches  deep;  the  size  of  the  furrow  is  14  inches  wide 
and  14  inches  deep.  Now  suppose  we  take  another 
plow  and  plow  the  same  sized  furrow,  without  a  sub- 
soiler;  in  the  first  place  it  will  take  more  horse  power 
to  pull  that  plow  and  it  cannot  turn  this  furrow 
over  as  it  should,  and  by  that  kind  of  plowing  we 
should  get  too  much  raw  soil  on  the  surface  at  once, 
which  is  not  fitted  for  plants  to  grow  in,  unless 
we  plow  in  the  fall,  or  three  or  four  months  before 
planting. 

When  to  Plow. — I  perfer  that  all  plowing  be  done 
in  the  fall;  by  that  we  open  the  soil  so  that  the  sun, 
air  and  rain  can  go  through  it,  which  it  could  not 
do  in  late  plowing.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  plow  a  little 
deeper  every  year.  The  deep  plowing  is  to  our 
benefit  for  the  reason  that  it  holds  more  water.  As 
we  do  not  have  any  rain  in  the  summer  we  must  keep 
our  land  as  moist  as  possible,  and  even  in  damp  soil 
the  deep  plowing  is  best,  because  the  water  will  go 
down  deeper,  giving  the  sun  and  air  more  chance  to 
dry  out  and  warm  the  soil,  so  that  the  roots  of  the 
plants  can  grow  down  deeper.  The  deeper  we  plow 
the  more  soil  we  have  to  our  service.  For  instance, 
we  will  plow  a  field  10  inches  deep  and  raise  a  good 
crop  for  five  years.  After  that  it  will  be  nearly  all 
worn  out.  But,  if  we  take  the  same  field  and  plow 
it  14  inches  deep,  it  will  last  all  of  three  years  longer. 

The  Finance  of  Deep  Plowing. — Now  suppose  I  rent 
40  acres  of  land  and  pay  $10  rent  per  acre,  and  plow 
my  field  14  inches  deep,  and  a  neighbor  rents  a  field 
of  60  acres  (the  same  soil)  and  plows  10  inches  deep, 
and  he  pays  $10  an  acre  rent,  he  has  to  pay  $20 
more  rent  than  I  do,  while  I  have  just  as  much  soil 
in  use  as  he  has.  He  has  it  more  on  the  surface, 
and  I  have  it  more  in  the  depth.  The  moral  of  this 
is:  Not  to  undertake  too  much,  but  to  do  the  work 
well  on  what  we  do  undertake;  by  that  we  save  ex- 
penses. 

Points  on  Laying  off. — It  is  not  good  to  plow  our 
field  the  same  way  every  year;  if  we  plow  our  field 
north  and  south  this  year,  the  next  year  it  should 
be  plowed  east  and  west;  but  if  this  cannot  be  done 
and  we  have  to  plow  the  same  way  as  before,  then 
turn  the  furrow  back.  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
in  all  our  work  of  plowing,  harrowing  and  cultivat- 
ing we  should  thoroughly  mix  our  soil,  like  a  mason 
mixes  his  lime  and  sand;  then  it  will  unite  and  get 
stronger.  It  is  not  good  to  plow  around  a  field,  as 
it  is  a  damage  to  the  horses  and  soil.  In  all  our 
work  we  should  make  it  as  easy  for  our  horses  as  we 
can.  In  plowing  around  a  field  the  horses  are 
always  in  a  hard  pull;  but  if  we  can  make  a  head- 
land on  each  end,  then  the  horses  can  turn  around 
easier  and  their  shoulders  can  cool  off  a  little.  We 
are  spoiling  the  soil  when  we  are  turning  the  horses 
on  the  fresh  plowed  ground,  for  this  reason:  The 
horses  will  pack  the  soil  too  hard  when  it  is  in  that 
condition,  and  it  also  makes  the  surface  very  uneven 
and  unhandy  to  plant  and  culivate  the  beets.  All 
work  should  be  done  at  the  right  time. 

We  should  always  try  to  plow  straight  furrows, 
not  too  wide  a  furrow,  and  in  that  way  we  plow  all 
of  our  soil.  If  we  don't  raise  a  better  crop  on  such 
plowing,  we  are  more  contended;  and  most  anybody 
likes  to  see  a  neat  job. 

We  should  not  leave  any  unplowed  corners  where 
weeds  and  grass  grow,  for  where  we  don't  plant  we 
cannot  harvest.  We  can  plow  a  whole  field  and  do  a 
good  and  neat  job  whithout  turning  our  horses  and 
tools  on  our  neighbor's  land:  by  that  we  keep  the 
friendship  of  our  neighbors,  which  is  worth  a  good 
deal  in  time  of  need. 

Harrowing. — After  plowing  we'should  work  up  our 
soil  with  a  cultivator  or  harrow  as  deep  as  it  is 
plowed  if  possible;  we  should  aim  to  pulverize  the 
lumps  in  the  bottom  as  well  as  on  the  top,  then  the 
soil  will  hold  moisture  longer  and  there  is  nothing  in 
the  way  of  the  roots  of  the  plants  to  grow  through. 
This  very  important,  but  it  is  more  important  not 
to  work  our  soil  when  it  is  too  wet:  by  that  we  not 
only  spoil  the  growth  of  our  plants,  but  the  soil  it- 
self. I  have  had  the  experience  where  I  worked  my 
land  too  wet,  that  I  not  only  lost  in  tonnage,  but  the 
purity  in  the  beets  was  very  low  in  that  spot.  We 
should  not  only  aim  to  get  a  good  percentage  of 
sugar,  but  also  a  good  purity,  which  we  can  help  by 
working  our  soil  at  the  right  time. 

We  can  also  get  more  sugar  and  higher  purity  by 
careful  work  in  harvest  time,  of  which  I  will  speak 
later  on.  In  my  opinion  every  farmer  should  keep  a 
record  of  the  work  done  on  each  piece  of  land  and 
the  results  from  year  to  year. 

I  have  had  the  experience  that  fall  plowing  should 
not  be  plowed  again  in  the  spring,  but  should  be 
cultivated,  because  the  spring  plowing  turns  up  cold 
soil  to  the  surface  and  leaves  a  crust  on  the  bottom 
of  the  furrow  through  which  the  root  of  the  plant 
cannot  go.  If  the  land  which  has  been  plowed  in  the 
fall  is  cultivated  in  the  spring,  then  the  warm  soil  is 
left  on  the  surface  and  seed  sown  in  that  soil  will 
grow  fast. 

Planting. — Before  planting  the  soil  should  be  well 
packed,  which  can  be  done  by  rolling,  or  repeatedly 
narrowing  it,  which  will  cause  the  seed  to  germinate 
quicker  and  the  roots  of  the  plant  can  get  a  better 
hold  to  get  nourishment.    We  should  not  plant  beet 


seed  on  ground  that  has  been  rolled  with  a  smooth 
roller  before  planting.  Being  rolled  it  forms  a  kind 
of  crust  on  the  surface  which  shuts  off  the  air  and 
sun,  thereby  keeping  the  soil  cold  in  which  the  seed 
will  not  germinate  well.  We  should  not  plant  the 
seed  too  deep  or  when  the  soil  is  too  wet  or  cold. 
When  it  is  too  wet  the  soil  will  stick  to  pressing 
wheels  of  the  seeder  and  form  a  crust  over  the  seed 
which  will  not  let  the  sun  and  air  in,  leaving  the  soil 
cold  and  wet,  and  if  the  seed  germinates  it  will  grow 
up  to  the  crust  and  turn  down  again  and  spoil. 
When  the  seed  is  planted  too  deep  it  will  take  the 
sprout  too  long  to  come  to  the  surface  and  it  makes 
the  sprout  too  weak  and  it  grows  too  slow,  giving 
the  worms  and  alkali  more  opportunity  to  destroy  it. 

I  think  rolling  the  beets  before  thinniu;;  is  very 
good,  especially  in  heavy  soil,  as  it  packs  the  soil 
closer,  giving  the  roots  more  nourishment  and  also 
removes  the  hiding  places  of  the  insects  which  de- 
stroy our  beets. 

Cultivating. — The  cultivator  is  of  great  value  to 
our  crops;  by  its  use  we  keep  the  soil  clean  of  weeds 
and  in  moist  condition.  Now  we  will  see  in  what 
way.  The  soil  that  is  not  worked  in  the  summer 
time  will  soon  dry  out.  Why?  Because  on  the  sur- 
face a  hard  crust  is  formed  and  in  that  crust  are 
little  air  tubes  and  the  wind  blowing  over  the  soil 
by  day  will  suck  all  the  moisture  up  through  these  little 
air  tubes  and  the  soil  will  soon  be  dry;  by  cultivating 
the  soil  we  remove  the  hard  crust,  destroy  the  little 
air  tubes  and  loosen  the  soil  deeper;  then  during  the 
night  the  dew  and  damp  air  will  moisten  the  soil, 
giving  the  plants  nourishment,  which  it  could  not  do 
if  hard  crust  was  there. 

Harvesting. — Now  we  will  see  how  we  can  improve 
our  soil  during  the  harvest  time.  In  harvesting  our 
beets,  it  is  better  to  use  a  plow  than  a  puller.  By 
using  a  plow  we  open  the  soil  so  that  the  wind,  dew 
and  rain  can  get  in,  and  it  will  give  the  soil  nour- 
ishment for  the  coming  year. 

During  the  harvest  it  should  be  very  important  to 
us  that  we  harvest  the  whole  crop,  because  every 
beet  that  we  leave  in  the  field  takes  nourishment 
from  the  soil  and  gives  feed  for  the  worms;  some  may 
think  that  this  is  not  worth  speaking  about,  but 
carelessness  will  ruin  any  business,  and  if  one  does 
not  save  the  cents  he  will  save  no  dollars. 

We  should  plow  out  beets  deep  enough  to  get  all 
of  them,  because  the  lower  end  of  the  beet  is  our  profit, 
for  in  it  is  the  sugar  and  purity. 

But  remember  we  have  to  work  accordingly  as  the 
weather,  the  soil  and  circumstances  will  allow  it.  I 
consider  that  farming  is  more  or  less  like  an  experi- 
ment station,  and  so  I  have  given  only  the  main 
points. 


THE  FIELD. 


Feeding  Value  of  Kafir  Corn. 

We  have  had  much  to  say  of  the  value 
of  the  sorghums  as  superior  to  Indian  corn  for 
hot,  dry  regions.  Of  the  sorghums  perhaps  none  is 
better  for  deep  rooting  and  drouth  resistance  than 
Kafir  corn.  It  is  widely  known  and  esteemed  in  Cali- 
fornia, but  probably  more  facts  about  its  feeding 
value  will  be  acceptable. 

The  Oklahoma  experiment  station  is  trying  a  series 
of  feeding  experiments  largely  to  determine  value  of 
Kafir  corn.  Some  interesting  results  have  been  ob- 
tained. All  the  trials  confirm  the  belief  that  Kafir 
corn  in  any  form  is  a  healthy  and  palatable  food  for 
any  class  of  farm  animals.  The  Kafir  stalks  and 
leaves  have  been  eaten  as  readily  as  have  corn 
stalks.  Horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  all  eat  Kafir 
grain,  ground  and  unground,  readily,  and  no  indica- 
cations  of  any  unsatisfactory  effects  on  health  have 
been  seen. 

Kafir  Corn  Meal. — There  is  large  waste  when  the 
grain  is  fed  unground  to  horses  or  cattle;  apparently 
much  less  when  feed  to  sheep.  In  a  series  of  diges- 
tion experiments  with  steers  it  has  been  found  that 
about  one-half  the  seed  passes  through  the  animal 
undigested.  A  large  part  of  this  is  made  use  of  if 
hogs  follow  the  cattle.  Contrary  to  general  opinion, 
the  per  cent  of  undigested  grain  was  practically  the 
same  when  it  was  fed  "in  the  head"  or  threshed. 
With  two  lots  of  steers  as  nearly  alike  as  it  was  prac- 
ticable to  secure  them,  the  lot  fed  Kafir  meal  made 
larger  gains  than  those  fed  corn  meal,  even  when  the 
feed  was  changed  from  one  lot  to  the  other. 

Half- and- Half. — The  largest  gain  made  by  any  lot 
for  any  period  was  made  by  one  fed  one-half  Kafir 
meal,  one-half  corn  meal.  From  some  unknown  rea- 
son, another  lot  so  fed  made  no  gains,  so  that  the 
average  gain  in  all  the  trials  with  this  mixture  is 
somewhat  less  than  the  average  where  Kafir  meal 
was  fed  alone,  but  slightly  larger  than  the  average 
gain  where  corn  meal  was  the  only  grain  food.  The 
best  average  gain  by  different  lots  was  where  they 
were  fed  Kafir  meal  with  a  moderate  allowance  of 
cotton  seed — about  four  pounds  per  animal  per  day. 
One  lot,  the  chief  grain  feed  of  which  was  Kafir 
heads,  made  an  average  gain  of  1.85  per  day.  The 
companion  lot,  fed  Kafir  meal,  made  average  gains 


of  2.36  pounds.  The  steers  ate  slightly  less  weight 
of  heads  than  the  others  did  of  the  meal. 

Indian  Corn  Better. — During  the  first  four  weeks 
of  feeding — not  counting  preparatory  period — a  lot 
full  fed  broken  ears  of  corn  made  average  gain  of  3.27 
pounds  per  day.  The  companion  lot,  given  same  food 
but  slightly  less  than  they  desired,  made  average 
gain  of  1.66  pound.  Each  lot  had  all  they  would  eat 
of  "  rough  feed."  Where  cotton  seed  was  the  only 
grain  feed,  the  average  gain  per  day  by  young 
steers  was  only  one  pound.  A  lot  of  lambs  have  kept 
in  good  health  with  only  Kafir  heads  as  grain  feed, 
but  have  not  made  great  gain  in  weight.  In  no  case 
have  hogs  done  quite  so  well  when  fed  on  Kafir  as 
when  fed  Indian  corn.  These  trials  have  not  been 
extended  enough  to  justify  drawing  positive  conclu- 
sions, except  that  it  may  be  counted  settled  that 
Kafir  corn  is  a  very  valuable  grain  crop  for  Okla- 
homa, and,  probably,  the  most  valuable  one  for  a 
large  part  of  the  territory. 


California  Combined  Harvesters. 

At  the  Monday  Night  Club  in  Auburn,  Placer 
county,  recently  Mrs.  M.  M.  Stuart  read  an  enter- 
taining essay  on  the  evolution  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments.   Her  closing  paragraphs  were  as  follows: 

Probably  the  greatest  achievement  has  been  in  the 
production  of  the  combined  harvesters,  run  by  horse 
or  steam  power.  The  distinction  of  this  industrial 
achievement  belongs  to  California — this  State  of  long 
distances,  vast  areas  and  great  adaptability  to  agri- 
culture. When  the  necessity  for  this  machine  arose, 
it  was  forthcoming;  and  though  Australia  and  other 
grain  countries  doubted  the  utility  of  a  cumbrous  ma- 
chine requiring  from  twenty-four  to  thirty-six 
horses  to  operate  it,  the  idea  had  taken  root  here, 
and  development  went  steadily  on.  To  Mr.  John 
Service  of  Ceres  I  am  indebted  for  definite  facts  in 
regard  to  the  harvesters  run  by  horse  power  and  to 
a  recent  article  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  for  in- 
formation relating  to  the  steam  harvester.  Young's 
combined  harvester  cuts  a  strip  16  to  30  feet  wide, 
and  requires  from  thirty  to  thirty-six  animals.  The 
machine  in  use  by  Mr.  Service  cuts  a  swath  20  feet 
wide  and  uses  thirty-two  horses.  It  will  cut  from 
thirty  to  fifty  acres  per  day,  employing  four  men — 
one  as  driver,  one  to  tend  the  machinery,  one  to 
tend  the  lever,  to  raise  or  lower  the  sickle  as  the 
the  grain  is  tall  or  short,  and  one  to  fill  and  sew  the 
sacks  of  grain  and  pile  them  on  the  dump.  When 
they  have  collected  three  to  five,  or  sometimes  more, 
and  are  opposite  the  row  of  piles  of  sacks,  the  plat- 
form is  tipped  and  the  filled  sacks  slide  off  to  the 
ground  to  be  gathered  up  and  put  in  the  wagon  and 
hauled  to  the  warehouse.  If  the  grain  be  very  good, 
two  men  are  required  for  this  part  of  the  work,  for 
the  grain  will  be  threshed  more  rapidly  than  one 
man  can  handle  it.  In  this  machine  the  straw  is 
blown  out  onto  the  ground,  but  the  chaff  is  collected 
in  the  chaff  carrier  and  then  dumped  in  a  pile  at 
short  intervals. 

Another  type  of  harvester  is  known  as  Best's  new 
steam  harvester,  originated  by  Daniel  Best  of  San 
Leandro,  which  has  stood  the  test  for  years,  and 
may  be  profitably  used  on  either  flat  or  rolling  land. 
On  reclaimed  land  on  Roberts'  island,  near  Stock- 
ton, four  of  these  harvesters  were  in  use  last  year. 
The  machine  could  not  be  used  well  there  with 
horses  on  account  of  the  character  of  the  soil,  but 
the  traction  wheel  with  54  inches  of  bearing  surface 
moves  it  finely.  In  grain  which  was  badly  down,  and 
going  twenty-six  sacks  to  the  acre,  it  worked  well, 
cutting  a  25-foot  swath  and  threshing  and  cleaning 
well.  It  is  claimed  that  under  favorable  conditions 
the  machine  can  harvest  sixty  to  seventy  acres  per 
day  and  can  be  operated  at  a  cost  of  $20  per  day,  in- 
cluding the  wages  of  seven  men  and  the  coal  or  crude 
oil  which  is  used  for  fuel. 

"  Verily,  the  world  does  move  !  "  and  who  shall 
say  what  the  next  generation  may  evolve  ? 


Corn  Growing  in  California. 

Those  who  have  moist  land  or  land  that  they  can 
make  moist  will  do  well  to  get  a  good  crop  of  Indian 
corn  this  year  wherever  the  local  climate  favors  this 
crop.  Much  will  be  made'of  Egyptian  corn  and  the 
other  sorghums  as  the  Rural  has  recently  explained, 
but  still  old-fashioned  cornmeal  and  corn  fodder  will 
be  fine  if  one  can  get  it  this  year.  The  Rural  Home, 
of  Escondido,  San  Diego  county,  has  a  very  timely 
article  on  the  subject  by  a  local  grower,  which  should 
be  widely  read  and  heeded. 

Corn  in  San  Diego  County. — In  several  of  our  most 
populous  and  wealthy  States,  "  corn  is  king  "  among 
cereal  crops.  It  has  never  attained  that  rank  in 
California,  as  wheat  has  heretofore  and  probably  al- 
ways will  be  the  leading  grain  crop.  Corn,  while 
not  the  leading  crop  here,  as  it  is  in  Kansas  and 
Nebraska,  is  by  no  means  an  insignificant  factor  in 
California's  yearly  crop  reports.  Our  reputation  as 
producers  is  based  mainly  on  the  various  fruits 
which  here  attain  perfection  in  size  and  flavor,  and 
which  will  always  hold  first  place  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia.    Yet  it  is  an  incontrovertible  fact  that  good 
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corn  land  will  sell  more  readily  here  than  fruit  lands, 
or  rather  such  lands  as  are  adapted  to  fruits,  but 
which  cannot  be  depended  on  for  corn  or  alfalfa. 
The  best  corn  and  alfalfa  lai  ds  are  generally  also 
well  adapted  to  all  varieties  of  deciduous  fruits,  and 
particularly  so  to  apples,  peaches,  apricots,  pears, 
and  the  small  fruits  as  well. 

Corn  and  Alfalfa. — As  a  preparation  for  alfalfa 
the  cultivation  of  corn  is  of  peculiar  benefit,  and  the 
leading  alfalfa  growers  are  getting  more  and  more 
in  the  habit  of  rotating  corn  with  alfalfa.  After  the 
latter  crop  gets  somewhat  "  ragged  "  and  weedy  as 
the  result  of  gopher  work,  and  the  encroachment  of 
the  "  devil's  grass,"  otherwise  called  "fox  tail,"  a 
good  deep  plowing  and  a  season's  growth  and  culti- 
vation of  corn  not  only  neutralizes  the  gopher  and 
fox-tail  nuisance,  but  yields,  generally,  a  handsome 
profit  for  the  work  expended. 

Com  and  Wheat  or  Hay. — I  believe  that  if  much  of 
our  uplands,  devoted  to  hay  and  grain  so  constantly, 
were  given  an  occasional  change  to  corn,  with  deep 
and  thorough  culture,  our  farmers  would  soon  realize 
an  immense  benefit.  A  corn  crop  prepares  the  land 
for  the  following  year's  seeding  fully  as  well  as  a 
summerfallow,  aDd  the  beauty  of  it  is,  the  farmer 
gets  feed  enough  to  more  than  pay  for  plowing  and 
cultivating;  whereas  with  a  summerfallow,  the  whole 
season  is  lost,  although  the  result  obtained  by  the 
"  rest"  to  the  soil  and  the  plowing  is  usually  suffi- 
cient to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  time.  The  crop 
succeeding  a  summerfallow  is  usually  so  much  better 
than  the  average  as  to  justify  the  system  of  giving 
periodical  rest  to  the  land. 

Corn  This  Year. — All  these  benefits  and  more  can 
be  obtained  by  rotation.  The  present  season  is  likely 
to  prove  exceptionally  dry,  as  the  rainy  season  is 
near  its  end.  This  will  not  be  favorable  for  a  corn 
crop,  though  we  might  reasonably  expect  to  get 
enough  feed  to  pay  for  the  plowing  and  planting,  es- 
pecially on  moist  bottom  land.  It  would  be  desirable 
to  plant  as  early  as  possible,  but,  unfortunately,  our 
dry  seasons  are  emphatically  cold,  and  the  liability 
of  iate  frosts  makes  it  somewhat  risky  to  plant  early. 

Along  the  coast,  where  good  corn  crops  are  the 
rule,  the  season  for  planting  has  been  found  by  ex- 
perience to  be  between  March  20th  and  April  10th. 
The  uplands  can  safely  be  planted  two  or  three 
weeks  earlier  than  the  bottoms,  but  the  latter  al- 
most invariably  come  out  ahead  in  yield.  The  prin- 
cipal value  of  the  corn  crop  on  the  uplands  is  in  the 
rotation,  and  preparation  for  the  next  year's  crop  of 
grain  or  hay,  and  in  the  yield  of  fodder  for  stock. 
While  not  equal  to  hay,  the  fodder  is  not  to  be 
"  sneezed  at, "  especially  in  such  a  season  as  the 
present.  When  sown  thickly  in  furrows,  4  feet 
apart,  it  yields  a  large  amount  of  rich,  succulent 
feed,  and  is  equal  to  alfalfa  for  milk. 

Varieties. — In  regard  to  variety,  it  is  quite  gener- 
ally conceded  that  the  small  yellow,  or  Mexican  flint 
corn,  is  the  surest  to  yield,  especially  on  uplands  or 
in  a  dry  season.  It  suckers  freely  and  will  make  a 
large  amount  of  excellent  fodder,  while  the  grain 
usually  sells  for  more  than  the  large  corn.  I  have 
noticed  that  popcorn  makes  a  fine  fodder  plant,  and 
though  the  grain  yield  is  small  it  sells  for  much  more 
than  the  large  sorts.  Sweet  corn  is  a  very  desirable 
fodder  plant,  especially  for  milk  cows.  The  large 
kinds,  both  white  and  yellow,  succeed  best  on  the 
sandy  loam  bottom  lands,  and  upon  such  land  it  can 
be  depended  upon  to  yield  a  profitable  crop,  even  in 
dry  seasons.  One  quite  common  fault  here  is  in 
planting  too  close.  The  rows  should  be  not  less  than 
4  feet,  and  in  drills  from  18  to  30  inches  apart,  or  in 
hills  of  two  or  three  stalks  4x4  feet. 


FRUIT  HARKETINQ. 


Cured  Fruit  Marketing. 


FIRST  PAPER. 


By  F.  M.  Righter  of  Campbell,  Santa  Clara  County,  at  Sacramento 
Fruit  Growers'  Convention  and  San  Jose  Farmers'  Club. 

The  marketing  of  cured  fruits  by  the  most  ap- 
proved method,  and  hence  at  the  least  possible  cost, 
is  the  object  sought.  We  will  first  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  difficulties  that  stand  in  the  way  of 
securing  this  object,  and  next  to  those  methods  that 
may  be  wisely  employed  in  removing  them.  The 
principal  difficulties,  briefly  stated,  are  :  Ungraded 
fruits,  unsuitable  warehouses,  inadequate  means  of 
holding  the  surplus  fruit  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
producers  after  the  trade  has  stocked  up  in  the 
early  part  of  the  season,  consignments  of  fruits  to 
Eastern  agents,  thwarting  the  law  of  demand  and 
supply  by  means  of  "short  sales,"  "wash"  or 
"  washed  sales,"  circulating  false  reports  about  the 
crop  supply,  want  of  reliable  information  relating  to 
both  the  supply  and  demand,  a  too  limited  market, 
and,  last  and  greatest  difficulty,  the  present  method 
of  selling.  We  will  take  up  the  difficulties  in  the 
order  mentioned  and  briefly  consider  each. 

Grading. — Before  cured  fruit  can  be  sold  to  the 
best  advantage  by  any  method  it  must  be  accurately 
graded.  The  grades  should  be  as  fully  and  definitely 
known,  at  least  to  the  trade  and  the  producers,  as 
the  grades  of  wheat,  barley,  butter,  or  any  other 


largely  consumed  product.  As  fruit  is  now  pre- 
pared for  the  market  ail  dark  or  otherwise  imper- 
fect fruit  is  "sorted  out"  as  it  is  taken  off  the 
trays.  What  remains  can,  by  means  of  the  modern 
dried  fruit  grader,  be  separated  into  grades  at  a 
cost  of  from  15  to  50  cents  per  ton,  depending  on 
the  facilities  for  grading.  Hence  this  difficulty  can 
thus  be  removed  at  a  very  small  expense. 

War/housing. — It  is  not  only  requisite  that  pro- 
ducers should  grade  their  fruit,  but  they  should  also 
provide  suitable  warehouses  at  shipping  points,  and 
grade,  store,  insure  and  issue  warehouse  receipts 
covering  it.  By  co  operation  they  can  build  these 
warehouses  at  the  least  possible  relative  cost,  be- 
sides placing  themselves  in  position  to  furnish  car- 
load lots  of  the  different  grades.  When  these  grades 
become  definitely  known  to  the  parties  interested, 
fruit  can  then  be  sold  without  sample  or  prior  in- 
spection of  the  buyers,  thus  effecting  a  great  saving. 
Until  this  has  been  accomplished  both  the  buying 
and  the  selling  of  this  product  will  continue  to  cost 
far  more  than  is  necessary. 

Handling  the  Surplus. — Probably  the  greatest 
losses  that  both  the  producers  and  the  trade  now 
suffer  are  due  to  the  former  not  having  provided 
ways  and  means  for  the  surplus  left  in  their  hands 
after  the  trade  has  "stocked  up"  in  the  early  part 
of  the  season.  This  surplus  is  possibly  40  per  cent 
of  the  entire  crop.  It  need  not  be  said  that  it  is 
unwise  to  ship  it  to  markets  already  fully  supplied, 
nor  need  it  be  said  that  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  wis- 
dom in  instructing  the  consignees  to  "promptly 
close  out  the  consignments  on  arrival,  at  the  best 
obtainable  prices."    Nevertheless,  not  a  little  of  it 

!  is  so  handled.    The  trade  being  then  supplied  does 

[  not  want  it,  and  will  not  buy  it  at  that  time,  unless 
forced  to  do  so  for  self-protection.  If  they  will  not 
buy  it,  it  must  be  sold  either  to  their  customers  or 
to  speculators.  Had  the  latter  class  no  desire  to 
increase  their  capital,  ordinary  business  prudence 
and  sagacity  would  be  sufficient  to  induce  them  to 
buy  at  a  price  so  low  as  to  fully  protect  them  against 
any  possible  drop  in  prices.  But  it  goes  without 
saying  that  they  are  doing  business  not  to  protect 
but  to  increase  their  capital ;  consequently  the 
prices  they  will  pay  will  be  so  low  as  to  fully  insure 
them  a  tempting  margin  of  profit  over  and  above  all 
carrying  expenses. 

Then,  again,  the  carrying  expenses  are  greater  in 
large  cities  than  in  your  own  warehouses,  owing  to 
the  higher  rates  of  storage  and  insurance.  This  is 
a  way  of  carrying  the  40  per  cent,  but  no  one  will 
claim  that  it  is  the  wisest.    Suppose  that  neither 

I  the  wholesale  dealers  nor  speculators  will  purchase 
this  surplus  at  the  time  it  is  put  on  the  market.  In 
that  event  your  brokers  must  seek  the  wholesale 

j  dealer's  customers.  To  obtain  these  they  must,  as 
an  inducement,  quote  prices  lower  than  the  whole- 

'  saler's,  or  else  they  cannot  hope  to  secure  them. 
When  this  point  has  been  reached  the  wholesalers 
have  left  but  the  choice  of  losing  either  their  money 
or  their  customers,  and  as  business  cannot  be  done 
without  customers,  it  is  evident  they  will  decide  to 
lose  their  money.  How  much  both  the  trade  and 
the  producers  will  lose  depends  principally  upon 
how  hard  these  brokers  are  pressed  to  sell.  Thus 
both  parties  suffer  loss  on  all  the  unsold  fruit. 

Rising  and  Falling  Markets. — When  brokers  are 
constantly  urged  to  sell,  notwithstanding  the  mar- 
ket is  fully  supplied,  they  are  thereby  forced  to 
cause  a  falling  market.  As  more  goods  can  be  sold 
on  a  constantly  rising  market  than  on  the  reverse, 
it  is  greatly  to  the  interest  of  both  parties  that  the 
market  should  be  a  rising  one.  On  a  falling  market 
both  the  trade  and  the  producers  suffer  losses,  while 
on  a  rising  market  both  make  gains  and  also  increase 
the  consumption.  That  more  goods  are  sold  on  a 
rising  than  on  a  falling  market  might,  on  first 
thought,  be  doubted  by  some,  but  a  moment's  con- 
sideration will  convince  such  that  it  is  a  fact.  For 
example,  wholesale  dealers  will  push  the  sale  of 
those  goods  upon  which  they  are  making  a  profit. 
Instruction  to  their  traveling  men  to  push  the  sale 
of  cured  fruit  would  result  in  selling  much  more — 
possibly  two  or  three  times  as  much — than  would  be 
sold  were  no  such  instructions  given.  But  no  such 
instruction  will  be  given  when  the  market  is  falling, 
and  they  are  making  on  that  line  but  little,  nothing 
or  less,  since  they  must  of  necessity  neglect  Jit,  and 
devote  their  time  and  energies  to  those  lines  that 
pay,  the  natural  result  being  smaller  sales  of  dried 
fruit.  Smaller  sales  further  depress  prices,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  more  goods  sold  the  greater 
the  demand,  and,  consequently,  the  higher  the 
prices. 

Buyers'  Costs. — As  our  product  is  now  being  sold 
wholesale  dealers,  or  their  agents,  find  it  necessary 
to  travel  all  over  the  State,  and  over  portions  of  it 
several  times,  in  order  to  examine  and  purchase  the 
fruit  they  want.  This  is  a  large  aud  almost  need- 
less expense,  which  greater  concentration  and  accu- 
rate grading  would  well  nigh,  if  it  did  not  wholly, 
eliminate.  A  like  expense  is  paid  on  all  consigned 
fruit,  as  the  consignor  must  pay  the  consignee's  and 
solicitor's  expenses  incurred  in  securing  the  consign- 
ment. This  item  is  far  more  than  it  need  cost  him 
I  to  sell  his  fruit  if  the  best  method  is  employed.  No 
one  should  consign  unless  the  consignee  has  guaran- 


teed to  net  the  consignor  f.  o.  b.  California  prices. 
If  he  cannot  do  this  he  is  worse  than  useless  to  the 
consignor.  An  examination  of  "  account  sales  "  of 
most  consignments  will  show  that  the  cost  of  sale 
was  not  much  less  than  6  or  7  per  cent,  while  that 
service  need  not  cost  1  per  cent. 

CoiuignmenU. — It  is  the  want  of  money  at  the 
close  of  the  year  that  principally  causes  consign- 
ments. Consignors  seem  to  forget,  or  else  do  not 
know,  that  on  a  warehouse  receipt  the  local  banks 
will  advance  them  as  much  or  more  money  than  any 
commission  merchant  or  broker  will,  while  the  sell- 
ing of  the  fruit  remains  under  their  control,  whereas 
they  lose  all  control  of  it  when  they  consign  it  and 
accept  an  advance.  If  they  also  instruct  their 
agents  to  "  promptly  close  out  their  consignments 
on  arrival,"  they  thereby  place  their  financial  mak- 
ing or  breaking  wholly  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are 
most  interested  in  those  who  sell  products,  not  those 
who  produce  them.  If  such  a  course  does  not  result 
in  breaking  the  producers,  it  will  not  be  owing  to 
insufficient  instructions. 

The  law  of  supply  and  demand  ought  to  and  will 
govern  prices  under  normal  conditions.  If,  how- 
ever, your  agent  sells  your  product  simply  to  obtain 
money  he  has  advanced  on  it,  plus  his  charges,  or 
ships  it  to  till  his  earlier  "short  sales,"  made  at 
prices  lower  than  have  ruled  since,  or  sells  it  at 
lower  prices  than  any  of  your  other  agents  (his  com 
petitors)  will,  his  prices  are  not  governed  by  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand,  nor  do  they  in  any  sense 
conform  to  it,  but  are  simply  such  as  his  supposed 
selfish  interest,  and  his  urgent  needs,  aided  by  your 
capital  and  credulity,  tempted  him  to  make.  So 
long  as  you  force  your  products  to  compete  with 
themselves  by  placing  them  for  sale  in  the  hands  of 
these,  some  of  whom  act  as  though  they  believe  that 
their  interests  are  best  served  by  each  striving  to 
prove  to  the  trade  that  he  sells  your  goods  at  lower 
prices  than  does  any  other  one  of  your  agents,  you 
ought  not  to  be  surprised  if  this  method  of  obeying 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand  results  in  netting  you 
nothing  more  than  your  agent  advances,  plus  his 
charges.  This  method  of  conforming  to  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  is  also  the  best  means  of  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining  a  falling  market.  Doubtless 
there  are  many  brokers  who  do  not  want  to  do  busi- 
ness in  this  way,  but  the  lowest  seller  makes  the  mar- 
ket ;  hence,  if  some  of  them  thus  make  low  prices, 
the  others  must  either  sell  at  the  prices  thus  made 
or  not  sell  at  all,  while  those  prices  prevail. 

Short  Sales  and  Wash  Sales. — Concentration  and 
an  adequate  method  of  selling  our  products  would  do 
much  toward  stopping,  if  it  did  not  stop,  the  dishon- 
est manipulation  of  the  market  by  means  of  "short 
sales  "  and  "  wash  "  or  "washed  sales."  Although 
"  short  sales  "  do  not  injuriously  affect  your  inter- 
ests in  every  instance,  that  they  generally  do  will 
not  be  seriously  questioned.  Such  is  their  design, 
at  least.  To  illustrate:  Those  who  buy  of  "  short 
sellers  "  must  believe  that  fruit  will  be  higher  at 
the  time  of  delivery  than  at  the  time  of  purchase, 
and  hence  that  they  will  make  a  profit  by  buying  in 
advance  of  their  needs.  Prudence  would  not  admit 
of  their  making  an  effort  to  advance  prices  prior  to 
the  receipt  of  their  goods,  lest  the  "short  sellers" 
might  prove  to  be  unable  either  to  deliver  the  goods 
or  pay  any  resulting  damage  ;  hence  all  who  have 
made  these  purchases,  and  all  who  have  not  yet 
bought,  may  be  expected  to  "  bear  "  the  market  for 
the  time  being.  By  the  aid  of  these  "  bears,"  and 
that  exerted  both  by  "  washed  sales  "  and  the  circu- 
lation of  reports  which  state  the  crop  supply  to  be 
enormously  larger  than  it  proved  to  be,  enough 
influence  can  usually  be  brought  to  bear  to  depress 
prices  sufficiently  to  enable  "short  sellers  "  to  fill 
their  "  short  sales  "  at  a  piofit.  When  the  produc- 
ers are  fully  assured  that  the  demand  will  exceed 
the  supply,  prices  will  advance  ;  but  owing  to  their 
inadequate  means  of  securing  this  information  it  is 
usually  obtained  after  they  have  parted  with  their 
products.  These  and  all  other  dishonest  methods  of 
manipulating  prices  may  be  expected  to  continue 
until  a  satisfactory  method  of  buying  and  selling  has 
been  adopted. 

No  method  can  be  mutually  and  entirely  satisfac- 
tory unless  it  furnishes  to  both  parties  alike  the 
fullest  obtainable  information  relating  to  the  real 
conditions  that  affect  prices.  When  this  has  been 
done  "short  selling"  will  not  be  so  tempting  as 
now,  since  no  small  part  of  its  success  depends  upon 
the  producers  not  being  well  informed.  The  fuller 
the  information  of  both  parties  the  nearer  will  the 
law  of  supply  and  demaud  control  prices.  If  both 
possess  the  fullest  information  touching  all  of  the 
conditions  that  affect  prices  that  law  would  right- 
eously govern,  and  hence,  conforming  to  its  require- 
ments, would  be  but  yielding  to  the  sway  of  justice 
and  equity.  But  both  have  not  reached  that  happy 
condition,  nor  can  producers  hope  to  make  a  reason- 
able approach  without  combining  to  secure  the 
requisite  information.  "  Wash  "  or  "  washed  sales  " 
are  only  "make-believe  sales."  They  are  conducted 
by  one  person  who  employs  two  brokers,  one  of 
whom  is  to  sell  and  the  other  to  buy  certain  prod- 
ucts, the  price  being  fixed  by  the  operator.  All  of 
the  transactions  are  entirely  fictitious,  though  de- 
signed to  convey  the  idea  that  they  are  real.  They 
are  without  a  tinge  of  honor  or  truthfulness,  being 
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only  a  somewhat  uncommon  way  of  telling  down- 
right, unequivocal  falsehoods.  Their  effectiveness 
is  principally  due  to  their  being  circulated  through 
the  columns  of  purchaseable  newspapers.  Their 
object  is  wholesale  deception,  with  the  sole  aim  of 
affecting  prices. 

The  method  of  selling  our  product  that  promises 
the  greatest  elimination  of  existing  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  successful  marketing  will  eventually  be 
adopted,  if  the  producers'  good  sense  fails  not.  Such 
a  method  will  be  described  in  my  next  paper. 


AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 


CALIFORNIA. 
Butte. 

The  Hemp  Crop.— Register :  The  hemp  crop  in  Butte  seems 
a  pretty  safe  crop  as  it  is  not  planted  until  late  when  it  would 
seem  as  if  most  danger  from  frost  was  over  with.  It  is  not  so 
liable  to  injury  as  some  other  crops  and  it  pays  better  than 
most  other  things  that  can  be  grown.  A  gentleman  who  is 
somewhat  posted  in  hemp  growing  tells  us  that  in  this 
country  it  requires  about  one  man  for  each  ten  acres  of  hemp 
produced  so  far  as  labor  is  concerned. 

Los  Angeles. 

Kansas  Hay.— Pomona  Beacon,  April  30. — The  first  load  of 
Kansas  timothy  hay  arrived  at  Los  Angeles  last  week.  The 
Santa  Fe  Company  has  made  a  rate  of  50  cents  a  hundred, 
which  will  enable  southern  California  to  feed  its  stock  at  a 
far  cheaper  rate  this  summer  than  it  could  have  done  other- 
wise. It  is  said  that  timothy  can  be  bought  of  Kansas 
dealers  at  from  $4  to  $5  per  ton. 

Mendocino. 

Pasturage  Sought. — Santa  Rosa  Democrat,  May  3:  A 
trainload  of  cattle  from  the  south  passed  through  Santa  Rosa, 
on  the  way  to  Ukiah,  Sunday.  They  will  be  pastured  in 
Mendocino  county.  A  train  carrying  several  thousand  sheep 
went  through  to  Ukiah  Monday. 

Hops. —Ukiah  Dispatch  :  Work  in  the  hop  fields  is  progress- 
ing in  good  shape  this  year.  All  of  the  hops  have  been  pruned 
and  the  ground  is  in  good  condition.  Many  growers  have  com- 
pleted the  second  plowing  and  are  preparing  to  set  the  poles, 
as  the  vines  will  soon  be  ready  for  training. 

Monterey. 

Feeding  Stock  on  Shares.— Gonzales  Tribune:  William 
Casey,  a  stock  raiser  near  San  Ardo,  came  here  with  a  band 
of  160  cattle  looking  for  feed,  and  entered  into  negotiations 
with  Phil  Collins  by  which  Casey  agreed  to  give  Mr.  Collins 
one-third  of  his  stock  if  the  latter  would  look  out  for  the  re- 
mainder until  danger  of  starvation  is  past.  Mr.  Collins 
drove  the  cattle  to  his  place  in  the  hills  across  the  river, 
where  feed  is  plentiful. 

Orange. 

Olive  Shipments. — Seven  carloads  of  olives  have  been 
shipped  from  Orange  recently.  It  is  estimated  that  the  ship- 
ment which  is  now  going  forward  will  amount  to  ten  or  twelve 
carloads.  This  is  the  first  season  that  olive  picking  has  been 
undertaken  on  a  large  scale  at  this  point. 

Sacramento. 

A  Traveling  Irrigation  Pump.— Antioch  Ledger :  The 
barge  L  G.  Merritt  is  going  up  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joa- 
quin rivers  on  a  novel  expedition.  Owing  to  the  small  rain- 
fall, the  farmers  are  very  much  in  need  of  water,  and  the 
owners  of  the  river  steamers  have  agreed  to  help  them.  The 
use  of  the  Merritt  was  given  at  actual  cost,  and  she  is  to  be 
towed  wherever  wanted  by  the  river  steamers.  Two  Krogh 
pumps,  with  a  capacity  of  20,000  gallons  of  water  a  minute 
each,  are  being  put  aboard,  along  with  a  250  H.  P.  engine  and 
boilers.  The  proposition  is  to  moor  the  barge  alongside  the 
different  farms  and  pump  the  water  from  the  river  over  the 
levees  into  the  ditches  and  canals  that  will  be  dug  by  the 
farmers. 

San  Diego. 

Feed  to  Spare. — Escondido  Times,  April  28:  Ten  carloads 
of  cattle  arrived  in  Escondido  Tuesday  morning,  and  were 
unloaded  at  the  stock  yards.  The  cattle  came  from  Lompoc, 
Santa  Barbara  county,  where  feed  is  very  scarce,  and  were 
brought  here  to  be  driven  to  Mesa  Grande.  We  learn  that 
several  thousand  head  of  stock  will  be  brought  here  from 
northern  sections  to  be  distributed  on  the  mountain  ranges  in 
this  county,  in  many  places  of  which  feed  for  stock  is  quite 
good.  In  this  year  of  drouth,  San  Diego  county  (in  years  past 
referred  to  as  a  "  lot  of  sand  hills'' )  seems  to  be  far  better  off 
than  many  northern  counties. 

San  Bernardino. 

The  Rain.—  Sun,  May  1 :  Nearly  half  an  inch  of  rain  has 
fallen  during  the  present  storm,  and  it  came  in  time  to  accom- 
plish a  world  of  good  for  southern  Califoi  nia.  Of  course,  it 
will  not  do  the  hay  crop  the  good  it  would  six  weeks  ago,  but 
many  a  field  from  which  little  or  nothing  was  expected  will 
mature  a  fairly  good  crop,  and  it  may  be  taken  as  a  certainty 
that  the  price*  of  barley  hay  will  not  stay  at  $20  very  long. 
But  the  great  good  will  be  in  the  orchards.  They  will  be  wet 
down  thoroughly  and  left  in  condition  to  be  cultivated,  and 


the  effect  will  soon  be  noted  everywhere.  It  is  a  thorough 
soaking  which  was  needed,  and  which  could  have  been  had 
only  at  great  expense  to  the  irrigating  supply.  The  storage 
supply  in  the  mountains  has  also  been  greatly  increased.  It 
has  been  raining  much  of  the  time  on  the  range,  and  the  ef- 
fect is  seen  in  the  mountain  streams. 

The  Beet  Fields.— Riverside  Press,  April  30:  There  have 
been  about  4000  acres  of  beets  planted  at  Chino  so  far  this 
season,  and  500  or  1000  acres  more  may  be  planted  on  moist 
land.  Fully  half  of  the  acreage  planted  will  be  a  failure, 
owing  to  the  dry,  hot  winds.  No  beets  will  be  raised  at  Ana- 
heim except  on  irrigated  lands. 

San  Joaquin. 

Irrigating  for  Feed. — Stockton  Mail,  May  2:  There  is 
plenty  of  water  now  in  the  Cowell  ditch,  in  the  southeastern 
portion  of  the  county— more  than  enough.  This  is  one  of  the 
main  branches  in  this  county  of  the  Stockton  &  San  Joaquin 
Irrigation  Co.'s  system,  which  also  supplies  the  Oakdale  ditch 
with  water.  Irrigation  is  going  on,  and  a  fine  lot  of  feed  will 
be  raised. 

Importing  Corn  from  Nebraska.— Capt.  J.  W.  Smith  re- 
ceived from  Nebraska  this  morning  100  tons  of  yellow  corn.  It 
is  shelled  and  is  in  bulk,  which  necessitates  its  being  sacked 
here.  As  feed  for  horses  and  cattle  is  becoming  very  scarce 
and  consequently  high  in  price,  it  will  soon  be  necessary  to 
provide  some  substitute  for  hay,  oats  and  barley.  Corn  now 
is  worth  about  11.25  a  sack. 

San  Mateo. 

On  the  Coast  Side. — Santa  Cruz  Sentinel,  April  30:  Pes- 
cadero  farmers  and  stockmen  have  reason  to  be  well  pleased 
with  the  present  outlook  for  crops.  Early  sown  grain  looks 
well,  and  even  late  sown  will  give  a  fair  yield  if  no  more  dry, 
blighting  winds  prevail. 

Santa  Clara. 

Inspecting  Cattle. — San  Jose  Mercury,  May  3:  Special 
trains  of  starving  cattle  have  been  passing  through  San  Jose 
almost  daily  during  the  past  three  weeks,  the  destination 
being  principally  northern  California.  After  long  delay  the 
Federal  inspectors  have  received  instructions  permitting 
them  to  pass  on  cattle  for  shipment  out  of  the  State,  and  from 
all  that  can  be  learned  they  will  be  kept  busy  inspecting 
cattle,  which  after  being  pronounced  free  from  infectious  dis- 
eases will  be  pushed  through  with  all  possible  dispatch  to 
Utah,  Colorado,  Kansas  and  Nebraska.  A  number  of  Eastern 
buyers  have  been  on  the  ground  for  weeks,  locating  large  lots 
and  making  preparations  to  move  them  as  soon  as  quarantine 
restrictions  would  permit,  and  now  that  all  details  have  been 
arranged  there  will  no  doubt  be  some  lively  work. 

Hay  Matters. — The  number  of  inquiries  for  hay  at  a  price 
which  will  warrant  putting  it  before  live  stock  seem  to  be  on 
the  increase.  The  Farmers'  Club  held  a  meeting  Saturday 
to  consider  what  was  best  to  be  done,  and  District  Freight 
Agent  C.  J.  Steeple's  office  was  represented  by  C.  H.  Collis- 
ter,  who  dispensed  information  as  to  rates  from  various 
points.  A  request  was  made  for  a  reduction  in  the  rate  from 
Phoenix,  Ariz  ,  but  up  to  this  writing  no  conclusion  has  been 
reached  by  the  officials  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company. 
Considerable  hay  is  coming  in  from  Oregon,  Utah  and  Ne- 
braska, but  prices  do  not  seem  to  be  affected  in  the  least,  nor 
does  there  seem  to  be  much  prospect  that  they  will,  as  par- 
ties who  have  hay  to  sell  are  not  slow  to  take  advantage  of 
the  situation  and  keep  their  prices  up  to  the  top  notch. 

Apricot  Crop. — The  members  of  San  Jose  Grange  are  confi- 
dent that  the  apricot  crop  will  be  much  larger  than  was  ex- 
pected, and  that  there  will  be  a  fine  crop  of  prunes.  As  the 
fruit  crop  generally  throughout  the  State  will  probably  be 
not  more  than  one-half  the  usual  crop,  the  conditions  are 
excellent  for  satisfactory  prices. 

For  a  Cannery.— Gilroy  (lazettc,  April  29:  The  Committee 
on  Home  Manufactures  of  the  Board  of  Trade  has  employed 
H.  W.  Van  Schaick  to  gather  data  showing  the  yield  of  fruit 
for  an  average  year  in  this  locality  and  he  is  now.  receiving 
reports  from  the  fruit  growers.  This  information  will  be 
used  in  an  effort  to  secure  the  establishment  of  a  cannery  and 
drying  establishment. 

Shasta. 

Orchard  Irrigation.— Anderson  News,  April  30:  An 
800,000  gallon  reservoir  has  just  been  completed,  to  be  used  in 
irrigating  the  orchard  owned  by  Mr.  Damon  of  Honolulu,  and 
in  eharge  of  Mr.  Abbott  of  this  place.  Water  will  be  taken 
from  the  Igo  ditch  through  1500  feet  of  5-inch  pipe,  the  laying 
of  which  has  commenced.  The  work  will  be  finished  in  a  short 
time  and  water  turned  in. 

Sonoma. 

Coyote  Killing.—  Cloverdale  Reveille,  April  30:  The  pres- 
ent week  has  been  an  exceedingly  prolific  one  for  Tom  Scott, 
and  up  to  Friday  seventeen  scalps  make  the  total  of  his 
week's  work.  The  captures  were  made  on  the  Frazier  and 
Kissack  ranches.  A  bounty  of  15  is  given  for  each  scalp  and 
Mr.  Scott,  therefore,  will  receive  $85  as  a  remuneration  for 
his  week's  sport,  and  the  everlasting  gratitude  of  the  sheep 
raisers  in  that  section. 

Hops.—  Democrat,  May  1:  Some  of  the  hop  growers  have 
been  disturbed  by  the  report  that  the  war  will  injure  trade, 
but  their  fears  do  not  seem  to  be  well  grounded.  The  ma- 
jority are  preparing  to  put  in  larger  crops  than  ever.  The 
outlook  is  that  there  will  be  no  oversupply.  If  England  does 
not  overproduce,  the  price  will  be  higher  than  ever. 

Tehama. 

Activity  in  Pumps.— People's  Cause,  April  30:    Darby  Lay- 


don's  barge,  with  a  20-inch  pump  on  board  and  power  enough 
to  run  another,  left  Sacramento  on  Monday  for  Browning's 
ranch.  On  Tuesday  the  boat  with  a  20-inch  pump  for  the 
Davis  Bros,  of  Sycamore  was  to  leave  Sacramento.  Every 
foundry  in  San  Francisco  that  can  make  a  pump  has  been  run- 
ning overtime  for  weeks.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  what 
the  pump  has  come  to  stay,  and  that  the  land  along  either 
i  bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  is  better  situated  for  the  use  of 
the  pump  than  any  other  large  body  of  land  in  the  State.  We 
will  have  no  more  drought  along  the  Sacramento  river. 

Ventura. 

Sheep  Departing.— Santa  Barbara  Press,  April  28:  Thou- 
sands of  sheep  are  leaving  Santa  Barbara  and  Ventura  coun- 
ties daily,  the  greater  part  of  the  shipments  going  east  to 
Missouri  river  points.  Commercial  Agent  Frye  of  the  South- 
ern Pacific  reports  that  a  special  freight  train  of  twenty-six 
cars  left  Saticoy  Sunday  for  Chicago ;  thirty  cars  left  Santa 
Barbara  yesterday,  and  twenty-eight  cars  go  from  Ellwood 
on  the  28th.  There  will  also  be  several  trains  from  Saticoy 
this  week.  The  Southern  Pacific  and  Rio  Grande  Western, 
over  whose  lines  the  stock  are  shipped,  give  the  privilege  of 
unloading  the  sheep  at  Ogden  or  other  points  in  Utah,  where 
they  can  feed  for  six  months:  and  then,  when  in  good  condi- 
tion, they  will  be  shipped  on  to  the  Chicago  market. 

Yolo. 

Some  Wheat.—  Woodland  Mail,  May  3:  Webb  Curtiss,  in 
company  with  Oscar  Parker,  drove  out  over  his  5000-acre 
wheat  ranch  Saturday  afternoon  and  found  some  3000  acres  in 
fine  condition  ;  looking  green  and  healthy  and  standing  about 
18  inches  high.  It  is  heading  out  nicely  and  unless  we  have 
some  hot  weather  will  produce  a  heavy  crop. 

Sheep  for  the  Tules. — Record-Union,  May  1 :  Large  con- 
signments of  live  stock  from  southern  counties  continue  to 
pass  through  this  city  daily  for  the  pastures  in  the  north  or 
Nevada.  Twenty-five  carloads  of  sheep  went  through  yester- 
day en  route  to  Knight's  Landing,  where  they  will  be  turned 
out  to  pasture. 

Yuba. 

Benefits  of  Cool  Weather. — Marysville  Democrat,  May  3: 
The  predicted  low  temperature  from  April  28th  to  May  2nd 
has  been  realized,  and  with  it  came  considerable  precipitation 
of  moisture  on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  rainfall  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  State  was  even  greater  than  in  this  part  of  the 
great  valley,  while  from  the  east  and  north  the  same  reports 
come.  This  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  California,  as  it  will 
add  thousands  of  tons  of  cereals  and  hay. 

Creamery  Sale. —At  a  meeting  of  the  Browns  Valley 
Creamery  directors  to-day,  Monday,  May  16th,  at  1  p.  m.,  and 
the  courthouse  steps  were  decided  upon  as  the  hour  and  place 
for  the  sale  of  the  creamery  plant,  the  same  to  be  offered  in 
three  parcels,  then  as  a  whole.  One  parcel  will  consist  of  the 
buildings  and  an  acre  of  ground,  the  second  parcel  of  the 
boiler  and  engine  and  the  third  parcel  of  the  creamery  ma- 
chinery and  appurtenances. 

Buying  Hay. — Buyers  from  the  cities  are  interviewing  the 
farmers  as  to  the  prospect  for  a  good  hay  crop.  Hay  will  com- 
mand a  good  price  this  season. 


THE  VETERINARIAN. 


Veterinary  Advice. 


Needs  Examination  for  Farcy. 

To  the  Editor  :— I  often  see  enquiries  in  the  Press  about 
sick  and  lame  horses.  I  have  a  mare  which  was  well  and  in 
good  condition  up  to  a  month  ago.  Now  she  has  swellings  on 
her  legs  and  body.  Some  have  broken  and  discharged ;  others 
disappear  after  a  few  days.  She  is  very  thin  and  her  hair  is 
loose,  but  she  eats  well.   What  can  I  do  for  her  ? 

Chico,  Cal.  G.  M.  Gray. 

Have  the  nearest  veterinary  surgeon  examine  her 
to  see  whether  she  has  farcy.  Her  symptoms  are 
very  suspicious  of  that  dread  disease. 

E.  J.  Creely. 

For  Soft  Bunches  on  the  Leg. 

To  the  Editor:— I  have  a  mare  that  I  use  for  general  work. 
Last  September  there  came  a  soft  bunch  on  her  right  hind 
leg  about  three  inches  below  the  hock  joint,  which  grew  to 
about  the  size  of  an  egg,  then  broke,  and  discharged  pus  for  a 
couple  of  weeks.  In  a  short  time  another  one  formed  just 
above  the  ankle  on  the  same  leg.  It  was  much  larger  than 
the  first  and  discharged  longer.  Since  then  she  has  had  no 
less  than  seven  on  the  same  leg  and  always  on  the  outside  or 
back  part,  and  between  the  hock  and  ankle.  She  has  one 
coming  now  on  the  back  part  of  the  leg  which  interferes  with 
the  tendons  and  causes  lameness,  but  usually  they  do  not 
make  her  lame;  but  the  leg  always  swells  very  full  during 
their  formation.  The  mare  is  in  good  flesh  and  seems  well 
otherwise.  W.  T.  Duncan. 

San  Juan,  Cal. 

Open  the  wound  or  bunches;  insert  a  piece  of  cot- 
ton on  which  has  been  dusted  a  sufficiency  of  bin 
iodide  of  mercury.  Feed  exceedingly  high,  but  give 
plenty  of  work.  Give  internally  once  daily  two 
drachms  of  the  iodide  of  potash.        Dr.  Creely. 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

GOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 
Balsam 

'  k  Safe  Spf edy  and  Posltiv*  Core 
The  Safe.t,  Beit  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL.  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING*    Impossible,  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1.50  per  bottle.    Sold  by  druggists,  or 
aent  by  express,  chames  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  Its  use.  ,.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Clereland  O. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
933  MARKET  STREET, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Tear.  :  A.  VA1T  DER  KAtLLEU,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  $25;  Bullion  and  Cblorlnatlon 
Assay,  125;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  ol 
assaying,  150.  Established  1864  Send  for  Circular. 


Krogh  Manufacturing  Co., 

WORKS :   9  TO  If  STEVENSON  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Irrigation  Machinery  a  Specialty. 

GENERAL   CONTRACTORS  FOR 

flining,  Water  Works  &  Hydraulic 
riachinery. 

Cor  liss  Steam  Engines,  Automatic  High-Speed  Engines, 
Link  Chain,  Elevators, Centrifugal  Pumps,  Windmi.ls, 
Horse  Powers,  Boilers,  Pipe,  Fittings,  Etc.- 


8-TNCn  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMP. 


SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 


ERTEL  S  VICTOP 


HAY  PRESS 


N/IEPicANAND^QRFin 


N 


r,EO.ERTEL&  C  O.  QUINCY, 


c^  DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO?  s- 
330  MARKET  ST.  S.F". 


Patent  Non-Shrinkable  Tanks. 

ONE 

HUNDRED 
TANKS 

for  Sale.  I 
will  give 
you  MORE 
for  your 
DOLLARS 
In  Tanks. 
Windmill  s. 
Pumps, &e., 
t  h  a  n  any 
m  an u  f  ac- 
turer  In  the 
State. 

Write  me 
for  prices. 
A  BIG  CUT 

MADE. 
Look  at  the 
globe  and 
gi  you  will 
Fee  what  I 
sell. 

Seep  and 
EgBsi  Shallow 
Well 
Pumps. 

t  Main  and  Lincoln  Sts. 
i' .   Telephone  Black  682. 


'  DEEP  WELL  PUMPS 

i'  h0RStPOWERS.TROUGHS 
§?'     pfPPl.,  ETC, 
s   R.F.WILSON  MtSfi 
STOCKTON 


Office  and  works.  Cor. 
R.  F.  WILSON,  Stock' 


An  Elgin  watch  always  has  the  word  "  Elgin" 
on  the  works.  Elgin  National  Watch  Co.,  Elgin.  Ill 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


Wife,  Qhildren  and  Friends. 


When  the  black-lettered  list  to  the  gods  was 
presented, 

The  lists  of  what  fate  for  each  mortal  in- 
tends, 

At  the  long  string  of  ills  a  kind  goddess  re- 
lented. 

And  slipped  in  three  blessings— wife,  chil- 
dren and  friends. 

In  vain,  surly  Plato  declared  he  was  cheated, 
And  justice  divine  could  not  compass  her 
ends, 

The  scheme  of  man's  penance,  he  swore,  was 
dc  f c  steel 

The  earth  becomes  heaven  with  wife,  chil- 
dren and  friends. 

If  the  stock  of  our  bliss  is  in  stranger's  hands, 
The  fund,  ill  secured,  oft  in  bankruptcy 
ends; 

But  the  heart  issues  bills  which  are  never 
protested, 

When  drawn  on  the  firm  of  wife,  children 
and  friends. 

The  soldier  whose  deeds  live  immortal  in 
story, 

Whom  duty  to  far  distant  latitudes  sends, 
With  transport  would  barter  whole  ages  of 
glory, 

For  one  happy  hour  with  wife,  children  and 
friends. 

Though  valor  still  glows  in  life's  waning  em- 
bers, 

The  death-wounded  tar,  who  his  colors  de- 
fends, 

Drops  a  tear  of  regret  as  he,  dying,  remem- 
bers, 

How  blest  was  his  home  with  wife,  children 
and  friends. 

Though  the  spice-breathing  gale  over  his  cara- 
van hovers, 
Though  around  him  Arabia's  whole  fra- 
grance descends, 

The  merchant  still  thinks  of  the  woodbine  that 
covers 

The  bower  where  he  sat  with  wife,  children 
and  friends. 

The  dayspring  of  youth,  still  unclouded  with 
sorrow, 

Alone  on  itself  for  enjoyment  depends; 
But  drear  is  the  twilight  of  age,  if  it  borrow 
No  warmth  from  the  smiles  of  wife,  children 
and  friends. 

Let  the  breath  of  renown  ever  freshen  and 
flourish 

The  laurel  that  over  her  fair  favorite  bends, 
O'er  one  wave  the  willow,  and  long  may  it 
flourish, 

Bedew'd  with  the  tears  of  wife,  children 
and  friends.  A.  A. 


For  Jerry's  Sake. 

There  are  still  localities  along  the 
New  England  coast  where  the  old-fash- 
ioned stagecoach  is  the  recognized 
means  of  transportation  between  the 
little  seaside  village  and  the  nearest 
railway  station.  The  office  of  driver 
of  so  important  a  vehicle  often  develops 
a  peculiarly  observant  type  of  char- 
acter. The  man  of  the  reins  is,  in  the 
country  parlance,  "no  chicken."  He 
has  driven  to  and  fro  too  long  and  not- 
able a  succession  of  summer  visitors, 
to  be  unfamiliar  with  metropolitan 
marks  and  manner.  The  city  maiden, 
with  her  pretty  wiles  and  graces,  is  no 
enigma  to  him;  but  for  the  young  men 
of  leisure,  her  partners  in  the  season's 
game  of  hearts,  he  harbors  less  indul- 
gence. He  "sizes  up"  the  wealthy 
stock -broker  or  bank  president  at  a 
glance,  but  without  awe  of  his  ducats; 
and  the  sparkling  rings  on  the  fingers 
of  the  stately  dowager  make  her  winkled 
hand  no  fairer  to  his  sight. 

It  is  such  as  these,  he  would  tell  you, 
if  he  were  to  speak  his  mind,  who 
"come  with  the  birds."  They  are  tran- 
sient, like  the  life  which  they  repres- 
ent; his  own  mode  of  living  partakes  of 
the  permanency  of  the  scenes  among 
which  he  dwells. 

Yet  the  driver  is  not  so  independent 
a  personage  as  to  be  unwilling  to  enter- 
tain and  impress  the  passengers  whom, 
in  his  secret  heart,  he  estimates  so  pat- 
ronizingly. To  this  end  he  dispenses 
with  lavish  lips  his  store  of  neighbor- 
hood tradition  and  romance.  He  is  the 
most  congenial  of  gossips,  and  his  en- 
joyment of  the  good  points  of  his  own 
stories  is  not  all  diminished  by  the 
hundredth  telling.  Should  one  chance 
to  be — as  I  myself  was  one  golden  day 
of  June — his  solitary  fare,  it  might  not 
be  quite  amiss  to  lend  him  a  pair  of  lis- 
tening ears. 

The  road,  which  had  been  for  a  mile 
or  two  among  the  favorite  pine  woods, 
led  out  suddenly  into  an  open  space 
commanding  a  distant  glimpse  of  the 
sea.    But  it  was  not  the  sight  of  that 


shining  bit  of  blue  which  drew  from 
me  a  sudden  exclamation  of  surprise 
and  pleasure.  A  noble  slope  of  velvet 
turf  at  our  right  was  crowned  by  a 
building  of  exquisite  proportions,  as 
utterly  unlike  the  plain  farmhouses 
which  we  had  passed  as  if,  like  Alad- 
din's palace,  it  had  been  the  magic  of  a 
night. 

The  driver  regarded  me  with  ill-con- 
cealed delight. 

"Old  Cap'n  Jeremiah  Parsons' 
place,"  he  explained. 

"  How  beautiful!  "  said  I. 

"  Well,  it  is  fine,  and  no  mistake!" 
assented  my  companion.  "Folks  do 
pretend  to  say  that  there's  few  better; 
but,  of  course,  that's  not  for  us  coun- 
try folks  to  judge.  There's  the  old 
Cap'n  and  his  wife  now,  a-settin'  to- 
gether on  the  east  porch." 

He  pointed  with  his  whip  toward  a 
white-haired  man  apparently  reading 
aloud  from  a  book  to  the  little  woman 
who  rocked  gently  beside  him,  busy 
with  some  light  handiwork. 

"  A  fine  old  couple — good  as  gold!  " 
said  the  driver.  "Some  folks  think 
that  Miss'  Parsons  is  a  little  touched 
here" — he  tapped  his  forehead  suggest- 
ively— "  but  if  that's  so,  all  I've  got 
to  say  is  it's  a  pity  more  of  us  couldn't 
be  hit  the  same  way.  Ah,  well,  its  a 
mighty  queer  story." 

"  Won  t  you  tell  it  to  me?  "  I  asked. 

"The  Cap'n's  what  they  call  a  self- 
made  man.  He  hadn't  anything  to 
begin  the  world  with,  not  even  an 
education.  He  came  of  a  sea-farin' 
race,  and  the  only  thing  for  such  a  boy 
to  do  was  to  ship  before  the  mast. 
Plenty  of  others  have  done  the  same 
thing  and  stayed  there;  but  Jeremiah 
Parsons  wasn't  that  kind.  He  kept 
climbin'  up  gradual  till  he  go  to  be 
master  of  a  vessel.  Then  he  saved  and 
saved,  till  he  bought  a  ship  of  his  own. 
It  was  clear  sailin'  after  that.  I've 
heard  my  father  tell  a-many  a  time 
how  everything  he  touched  just  seemed 
to  turn  to  money.  Why,  he  made  a 
moderate-sized  fortune  on  one  voyage, 
when  he  bought  up  a  cargo  of  Para 
rubber,  and  the  price  jumped  fifty  per 
cent  before  he  got  into  port. 

"  Meantime  he  married  his  wife,  a 
good  girl  that  had  waited  for  him  to 
make  his  way,  and  that  he'd  been  in 
love  with  ever  since  he  was  a  young- 
ster. He  built  a  house  on  the  same 
spot  where  this  one  stands,  comfor- 
table, but  plain;  for  neither  one  of  them 
cared  for  show,  sometimes  they'd  shut 
it  up  for  months  at  a  time,  while  Mis' 
Parsons  went  on  shipboard  with  her 
husband.  They  set  great  store  by  one 
another,  and  those  as  knew  them  best 
say  that  there  was  never  so  much  as  a 
cross  look,  let  alone  word,  ever  passed 
between  them.  The  Cap'n  was  brave 
as  a  lion — didn't  know  what  fear  was 
— but  with  his  wife  he  was  tender  as  a 
woman. 

"There  was  just  one  thing  wanting. 
Though  they  were  both  masterly  fond 
of  children,  they  hadn't  any  of  their 
own.  My  father  used  to  say  that  he 
believed  the  Cap'n  would  'a'  given 
every  cent  he  had  in  the  world  and 
done  it  willin',  if  so  be  he  could  'a' 
heard  a  little  voice  callin'  him  '  Father! ' 
I've  heard  him  tell  how  they  were 
drivin' one  day,  and  they  came  to  a 
mis'able  cabin  where  there  appeared 
to  be  a  child's  face  to  every  window- 
pane,  and  the  Cap'n  drew  the  horse 
up  short,  and  said  he,  sort  a'  fierce: 

"  '  How  do  you  make  that  out,  neigh- 
bor? There  isn't  a  crust  apiece  for 
'em  here,  and  my  house  is  empty.' 

"  As  for  Mis'  Parsons,  the  women 
folks  said  that  the  way  she  would  stop 
a  baby  cart  on  the  street  and  gaze  on 
the  mite  of  a  face  inside  would  'a'  most 
brought  tears  to  a  body's  eyes. 

"  But  strange  to  say,  when  they'd 
been  married  ten  years,  there  was  a 
boy  born — as  strong  and  likely  lookin' 
as  one  would  ever  want  to  see.  The 
Cap'n  was  near  beside  himself,  he  was 
that  proud  and  happy;  but  they  say 
that  Mis'  Parsons  didn't  seem  hardly 
able  to  speak  at  all,  but  would  just  lay 
quiet  with  the  child  on  her  arm,  never 
taking  her  eyes  off  it,  except  when 
she'd  look  up  to  smile  in  the  Cap'n's 
face. 

"  There'd  always  been  a  Jeremiah  in 
the  Parsons  family,  so  the  boy's  name 


was  waitin'  for  him;  but  because  it 
seemed  heavy-like  for  such  a  mite,  Mis' 
Parsons  shortened  it  up  to  'Jerry.' 

"They'd  got  everything  planned 
ahead  for  the  boy  up  to  the  time  when 
he'd  be  man  grown.  It  did  seem  odd, 
plain  as  they'd  always  lived  with  all 
their  money,  that  they  should  'a'  had 
such  notions  about  the  child.  They 
couldn't  'a'  laid  out  to  do  more  for  him 
if  he'd  been  a  prince  of  the  blood. 
Granny  Perkins  was  nursin'  Mis'  Par- 
sons and  she'd  hear  them  talkin'  low 
together,  though  she  never  let  on  she 
was  listenin'. 

"'So  you  want  another  house, 
mother  !  "  said  the  Cap'n. 

"'Why,  yes,  father!'  'It  was 
amazin','  Granny  said,  '  how  soon  they'd 
learned  to  call  one  another  ' father 
and  '  mother '  and  how  natural  the 
words  seemed  to  come.'  'To  be  sure, 
we'd  have  been  all  right  in  the  old  one, 
but  with  Jerry  growin'  up  everything'll 
be  different.  He's  certain  to  be  a  great 
reader,  so  we  shall  want  a  room  for 
books,  and  he'll  be  bringin'  his  mates 
home  with  him,  so  there  ought  to  be  a 
big  parlor  and  plenty  of  chambers.' 

"  We'll  have  everything  of  the  best, 
mother.  There's  money  rolling  up  in 
the  bank  and  we  couldn't  use  it  better 
than  in  getting  things  suitable  for  our 
boy.  Thank  God,  we  can  give  him  a 
better  chance  than  ever  we  had  ! 

"  Granny  said  that  somehow  the  least 
bit  of  a  cloud  went  over  Mis'  Parsons' 
face  at  that;  but,  small  as  it  was,  the 
Cap'n  sighted  it,  and  says  he  gentle- 
like: 

"  '  What  is  it,  dear  ?  ' 

"She  didn't  answer  at  first;  but 
when  he  kept  on  urgin',  she  colored  up 
and  said  she: 

"' You  don't  suppose  he'd  ever  be 
ashamed  of  his  father  and  mother, 
Jeremiah — he  bein'  what  he  will  be  and 
you  and  I  without  book-larnin'  ?' 

"'Ashamed?'  said  the  Cap'n.  'Don't 
you  worry  about  that,  Huldy  !  There 
was  never  a  Parsons  yet  that  was 
ashamed  of  his  own  flesh  aDd  blood; 
and  our  Jerry  ain't  goin'  to  be  the  first 
one  ! ' 

"  'But,  Jeremiah— I  thought — ' 
"  'Yes,  Huldy?' 

"  'We  aren't  so  very  old  yet.  If  we 
could  study  some  ourselves,  maybe 
we'd  be  able  to  understand  him  bet- 
ter.' 

"  The  Cap'n  slapped  his  knee. 

"  'And  a  good  idea  it  is,  mother  ! ' 
says  he.  '  Only  we'll  have  to  begin 
right  away  to  get  a  start  of  the  little 
shaver ! ' 

"'And  you'll  give  up  seafarin', 
father,  and  stay  home  with  Jerry  and 
me?  ' 

"  'There  isn't  a  ship  stout  enough  to 
carry  me  away  from  you.  The  boy'll  be 
wantin'  a  pleasure-boat,  maybe.  We'll 
do  our  sailin'  in  that.' 

"  Well,  it  went  on  that  way  till  the 
day  the  baby  was  three  weeks  old. 


Mis'  Parsons  had  been  puttin'  it  to 
sleep,  and,  just  as  she  was  handin'  it  to 
Granny  to  lay  down,  the  old  woman 
gave  a  scream. 

"  'What  makes  him  so  white  ?  ' 

"An  awful  look  came  into  Mis'  Par- 
sons' face.  She  snatched  the  boy  back, 
but  he  just  doubled  up  limp  in  her 
hands.  The  long  and  short  of  it  was 
the  child  was  dead.  The  doctor  called 
it  heart  disease,  and  that  was  all  any- 
body ever  knew. 

"  Well,  poor  Mis'  Parsons  lay  at 
death's  door  for  days,  and,  perhaps, 
'twas  just  as  well  for  the  Cap'n  that 
he  had  all  he  could  do  watchin'  her, 
and  couldn't  fully  sense  what  had  hap- 
pened. 

"When,  at  last,  she  did  begin  to 
mend,  it  was  so  slow  that  she  could 
hardly  see  the  betterment  from  day  to 
day.  But  one  afternoon  she  woke  up 
out  of  a  long  sleep,  and  one  could  see 
that  there'd  be  a  change. 

"'Father,'  says  she,  'I've  had  a 
lovely  dream.  I  can't  tell  it  to  you; 
but  I've  had  things  showed  to  me. 
Father,  you  know  the  house  we  meant 
to  build,  and  the  books  and  the  piano, 
and  how  we  were  goin'  to  study  our- 
selves, and  all  that  ?  ' 

"'Don't,  Huldy — don't,  dear  wife!' 
said  the  Cap'n,  choking. 

"'But  I  must,  father!'  says  she. 
'  We  weren't  allowin'  to  do  any  of  those 
things  for  our  own  selves,  or  for  show, 
were  we  ? ' 

"  'No,  Huldy— no  ?' 

"  'It  was  all  for  Jerry's  sake,  so  that 
he  could  come  up  to  a  different  sort  of 
life  than  we'd  had  ourselves;  and  it 
wasn't  to  be  just  for  him  alone,  be- 
cause that  might  'a'  made  him  selfish 
and  graspin',  but  for  his  friends — some 
of  them,  maybe,  that  hadn't  much  of 
their  own — so  they  could  be  happy  and 
safe  there,  and  perhaps  keep  from 
wanderin'  ? ' 

"  'Yes,  Huldy.' 

"  'Well,  then' — Granny  said  she  never 
saw  mortal  eyes  shine  as  Mis'  Parsons' 
did  then — '  is  there  any  reason  why  we 
should  give  it  all  up  just  because  Jerry 
isn't  right  here  with  us  ?  He's  our 
son,  father.  The  Lord  gave,  but  the 
Lord  has  taken  away — David  was  mis- 
taken about  that.  Jerry's  just  being 
saved  for  us  till  we  can  grow  up  to 
him.  And  because  he's  being  looked 
after  where  he  is  there  isn't  any  reason 
why  we  shouldn't  be  doin'  for  him  down 
here.  Don't  you  see  what  I  mean, 
father  ? " 

"  '  You  shall  do  just  what  you  want 
to,  dear  wife,'  said  the  Cap'n,  and  then 
broke  down,  crying  like  a  baby. 
Granny  said  she  was  thankful  enough 
to  see  that,  for  she  knew  the  dry  grief 
that  had  been  burning  his  heart  out 
was  broken  at  last. 

"After  that  Mis'  Parsons  got  well 
fast,  and  as  soon  as  she  was  able  the 
two  went  to  Portland  to  see  one  of  the 

(Continued  on  jmyc  903.) 


ASTHMA'S  PROG RESS. 

From  Cold  to  Cure. 
No  relief  in  other  remedies. 


There  are  many  medicines  that  palliate 
asthma.  There  are  few  that  do  more  than 
relieve  for  a  time  the  oppressed  breathing 
of  the  sufferer.  There  are  few  diseases 
more  troublesome  and  more  irritating 
than  asthma.  It  interferes  alike  with 
business  and  with  pleasure.  It  prevents 
enjoyment  of  the  day  and  makes  the  night 
a  terror.  A  remedy  for  asthma  would  be 
hailed  by  thousands  as  the  greatest  possi- 
ble boon  that  could  be  offered  them.  There 
is  a  remedy  for  asthma.  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer's 
Cherry  Pectoral  has  cured  hundreds  of 
cases  of  this  disease,  and  testimonials  to 
its  efficacy  from  those  who  have  tried  the 
remedy  are  multiplying  with  every  year. 
The  cases  presented  in  the  testimonials 
that  follow,  may  be  taken  as  exemplifying 
the  quick  and  radical  action  of  this  great 
remedy. 

"About  a  year  ago,  I  caught  a  bad  cold 
which  resulted  In  asthma  so  severe  that  I 
was  threatened  with  suffocation  whenever 
I  attempted  to  lie  down  on  my  bed.  A 
friend  recommending  Ayer's  Cherry  Pec- 
toral, I  began  to  take  it,  and  soon  obtained 
relief,  and  finally,  was  completely  cured. 
Since  then,  I  have  used  this  medicine  in 
my  family  with  great  success  for  colds, 
coughs,  and  croup." — S.  Huttbr,  Editor 
"  Rolink  "  (Polish),  Stevens  Point,  Wis. 

'"While  on  the  Gasconade  River,  rta.,  I 


caught  a  severe  cold  which  resulted  in 
asthma.  After  taking  doctors'  prescrip- 
tions for  a  long  time  without  benefit,  I  at 
length  made  use  of  Ayer's  Cherry  Pecto- 
ral, and  was  completely  cured."  —  H.  G. 
Kitchell,  Greenwood,  Miss. 

"Some  time  since  I  had  a  severe  attack 
of  asthma,  accompanied  with  a  bad  cough 
and  a  general  soreness  of  the  joints  and 
muscles.  I  consulted  physicians,  and  tried 
various  remedies,  but  without  getting  any 
relief.  Finally  I  took  Ayer's  Cherry  Pec- 
toral, and  in  a  very  short  time  was  entirely 
cured."— J.  Rosells,  Victoria,  Tex. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral  is  known 
the  world  over  as  one  of  the  most  effective 
medicines  for  the  cure  of  coughs,  colds, 
croup,  whooping  cough,  asthma,  bron- 
chitis, and  all  affections  of  the  throat  and 
lungs.  It  is  not,  as  are  so  many  cough 
medicines,  a  mere  "soothing  syrup,"  a 
temporary  relief  and  palliative,  but  it  is 
a  radical  remedy,  dealing  directly  with 
disease  and  promptly  healing  it.  In 
response  to  a  wide  demand  Dr.  Ayer's 
Cherry  Pectoral  is  now  put  up  in  hall  size 
bottles,  sold  at  half  price— 50  cents.  More 
about  Dr.  Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral  in  Ayer's 
Curebook.  A  story  of  cures  told  by  th« 
cured.  Sent  free,  on  request,  by  the  J.  C. 
Ayer  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
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Rock  Me  to  Sleep. 


Backward,  turn  backward,  O  Time,  in  your 
flight; 

Make  me  a  child  again,  just  for  to-night  I 
Mother,  come  back  from  the  echoless  shore, 
Take  me  again  to  your  heart  as  of  yore ; 
Kiss  from  my  forehead  the  furrows  of  care, 
Smooth  the  few  silver  threads  out  of  my  hair; 
Over  my  slumbers  your  loving  watch  keep — 
Rock  me  to  sleep,  mother,  rock  me  to  sleep ! 

Tired  of  the  hollow,  the  base,  the  untrue, 
Mother,  O  mother,  my  heart  calls  for  you  ! 
Many  a  summer  the  grass  has  grown  green, 
Blossomed  and  faded,  our  faces  between ; 
Yet  with  a  strong  yearning  and  passionate 
pain, 

Long  1  to-night  for  your  presence  again. 
Come  from  the  silence  so  long  and  so  deep, 
Rock  me  to  sleep,  mother,  rock  me  to  sleep ! 

Over  my  heart  in  the  days  that  are  flown, 
No  love  like  mother  love  ever  has  shown ; 
No  other  worship  abides  and  endures, 
Faithful,  unselfish  and  patient  like  yours. 
None  like  a  mother  can  charm  away  pain 
From  the  sick  soul  and  the  world-weary  brain. 
Slumbers'  soft  calms   o'er  my  heavy  lids 
creep, 

Rock  me  to  sleep,  mother,  rock  me  to  sleep ! 

Come,  let  your  brown  hair,  just  lighted  with 
gold, 

Fall  on  your  shoulders  again,  as  of  old ; 
Let  it  drop  over  my  forehead  to-night, 
Shading  my  faint  eyes  away  from  the  light; 
For  with  its  sunny-edged  shadows  once  more, 
Haply  will  throng  the  sweet  visions  of  yore, 
Lovingly,  softly,  its  bright  billows  sweep, 
Rock  me  to  sleep,  mother,  rock  me  to  sleep ! 

— Elizabeth  Akers  Allen. 


Fashion  Notes. 


Most  of  the  new  woolens  are  in  fine, 
soft  weaves. 

The  favorite  plaid  of  the  season  will 
be  those  with  the  fewest  colors  in 
them. 

The  new  Scotch  ginghams  and  French 
zephyrs  rival  the  taffeta  silk  in  pattern 
and  artistic  coloring,  and  the  summer 
girl  who  dons  a  gown  made  of  these 
charming  fabrics,  with  the  dainty  rib- 
bon trimmings,  and  carries  the  parasol 
which  comes  to  match  the  goods,  will 
look  quite  as  pretty  at  half  the  cost  as 
the  girl  who  walks  in  silk  attire. 

Black  taffeta  silk  gowns  are  well 
represented  in  the  early  importations 
of  French  models,  and  they  are  made 
very  dressy  with  a  rows  of  lace  inser- 
tions showing  the  colored  lining  through 
its  meshes. 

Beige-colored  lawn  gowns  trimmed 
with  bias  band  of  the  sanme,  stitched 
on  and  made  with  a  guimpe  of  finely 
tucked  white  batiste,  will  be  very 
much  worn  for  morning  dress  when  the 
warm  days  come. 

Plaid  and  plain  shot  silks  are  com- 
bined in  new  silk  petticoats. 

Edgings  and  flouncings  made  in  all 
styles  of  lace  are  shown.  Among  the 
most  popular  are  Brussels,  Chantilly, 
Valenciennes,  Venetian,  Genoa,  Flan- 
ders, point,  duchesse  and  point  de 
Paris. 

The  pretty  and  picturesque  neck  and 
shoulder  effects,  and  the  new  way  of 
adjusting  the  fronts,  render  the  very 
fashionable  princesse  dress  one  of  the 
most  attractive  models  of  the  season. 

For  spring  and  country  wear  in  the 
summer  improved  patterns  and  quali- 
ties of  the  lightweight  woolen  fabrics 
have  been  brought  out,  similar  to  those 
which  the  best  business  houses  import 
year  after  year,  and  which  are  bought 
as  regularly  by  conservative  women, 
and  by  fashionably  dressed  women  also, 
who  consider  a  tailor-made  costume  of 
such  a  material  an  essential  part  of 
their  annual  outfit.  The  choice  among 
these  suitings  this  year  is  unusally 
varied  and  handsome,  both  in  mono- 
chromes and  pretty  fancy  mixtures.  A 
well-made,  well-hung,  silk-lined  skirt  of 
these  fine  wool  fabrics,  and  an  open 
jacket  neatly  fitted  and  finished,  with 
which  various  pretty  vests,  both  light 
and  dark,  are  en  suite,  will  always  give 
the  wearer  a  sense  of  being  well 
dressed,  and  can  be  appropriately 
worn  on  more  occasions  than  one  would 
suppose. 

Sashes  of  white  satin  ribbon  are 
worn  with  pale  gray  and  light  lawn 
gowns.  The  ends  are  cut  round  and 
trimmed  with  some  sort  of  lace,  point, 
possibly,  if  you  can  afford  it. 

Moire  grenadine  made  over  moire  silk 
forms  very  effective  gowns  when 
trimmed  with  bias  bands  of  black  satin. 
White  chiffon  over  white  or  colored 


Liberty  moire  is  an  exquisite  combina- 
tion for  a  dressy  costume. 

Embroidered  nets,  tulles  and  laces 
will  have  a  most  conspicuous  place  for 
summer  and  evening  wear.  Embroi- 
dery or  lace  work  on  the  skirts  will 
be  confined  to  the  lower  half  of  the 
skirt.  The  embroidery  for  the  waist 
is  grouped  principally  on  the  bust. 


A  Census  of  the  World. 


The  greatest  undertaking  of  its  kind  in 
the  history  of  the  world  was  recently 
set  on  foot  at  the  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
national Statistical  Institute  in  Berne. 
It  is  proposed  to  take  a  census  of  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  and  to 
publish  the  results  at  the  opening  of 
the  twentieth  century  on  January  1st, 
1901.  The  enormous  difficulty  of  the 
work  becomes  apparent  when  one  con- 
siders that  at  least  two-thirds,  and, 
perhaps,  three-quarters,  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  our  planet  dwell  in  lands  none 
of  which  have  yet  been  fully  civilized, 
and  many  of  which  still  remain  in  a 
condition  of  savagery.  Yet  the  purpose 
is,  as  far  as  possible,  to  include  in  the 
enumeration  every  human  being  on 
whom  the  sun  rises  on  a  particular  day 
in  the  year  1900.  Explorers  and  census- 
takers  are  to  be  sent  to  every  attain- 
able point  on  the  globe  for  the  purpose. 
Such  is  the  scheme.  It  looks  imprac- 
ticable. An  attempt  has  recently 
been  made  to  take  a  complete  census 
of  Russia,  and  this  will  aid  the  new 
undertaking  immensely.  During  his 
tour  in  Europe  Li  Hung  Chang  became 
interested  in  the  proposed  census  of 
the  world,  and,  it  is  asserted,  promised 
his  co-operation  and  assistance  in  the 
work. 

China  forms  the  greatest  factor  of 
uncertainty  in  estimating  the  popula- 
tion of  the  globe.  Estimates  of  the 
number  of  inhabitants  in  China  vary 
sometimes  by  one  or  two  hundred  mil- 
lions, and  even  the  population  of  the 
chief  cities  can  only  be  guessed  at.  So, 
too,  Africa  presents  an  enormous  field 
of  mysteries  and  difficulties.  Estimates 
of  its  total  population  are  constantly 
varying,  because  explorers  frequently 
come  upon  knots  and  centers  of  popu- 
lation the  real  extent  of  which  is  un- 
known. The  most  careful  statisticans 
admit  that  their  estimates  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Africa  may  be  as  much  as 
50,000,000  out  of  it.  West  of  India  are  the 
vast  lands  that  Alexander  overran  in 
his  conquest — Afghanistan,  Persia  and 
Turkey  in  Asia.  How  many  scores  of 
millions  or  even  hundreds  of  millions 
may  they  not  contain?  Many  of  the 
uplands  of  Persia  are  practically  un- 
known to  the  civilized  world,  but  they 
can  support  a  great  population.  No 
one  knows  how  many  people  Africa  con- 
tains. Even  the  islands  of  the  sea  and 
the  Polar  regions  have  many  human 
inhabitants. 

Nobody  knows  how  many  Esquimaux 
there  are  dwelling  in  the  lands  of  eter- 
nal ice  that  encircle  the  North  Pole; 
many  of  the  islands  of  the  vast  Pacific 
swarm  with  inhabitants  living  on  the 
open  bounty  of  Nature,  whose  free  and 
careless  life  has  captivated  the  imagi- 
nation of  highly  cultivated  men  like  Rob- 
ert Louis  Stevenson,  and  when  the 
census  is  completed,  if  it  proves  practi- 
cable, what  will  it  probably  show  the 
total  population  of  the  globe  to  be?  For 
many  years  past  the  common  estimate 
of  the  number  of  the  world's  inhabiants 
has  been  1,500,000,000— i.  e.,  about 
thirty  inhabitants  to  every  square  mile 
of  land  on  the  globe.  If  all  of  these 
inhabitants  could  be  arranged  in  a  row, 
standing  shoulder  touching  shoulder, 
there  are  enough  of  them  to  completely 
encircle  the  earth  at  the  equator, 
where  it  is  about  25,000  miles  around, 
no  less  than  22J  times!  Twenty-two 
complete  circles  of  human  beings,  shoul- 
der to  shoulder,  and  three-quarters  of 
another  such  circle,  standing  around 
the  globe  where  its  girth  is  greatest — 
that  is  the  spectacle  that  would  be 
presented. 

"  Have  you  ever  traveled  in  the 
South  ?  "  asked  the  New  Orleans  man 
of  the  chap  from  Bangor,  Me.  "Oh, 
yes,  indeed  !  "  said  the  Maine  man.  "  I 
have  been  to  Boston  and  New  York." 
— Harper's  Bazar. 


Curious  Facts. 


New  York  contains  more  Hebrews 
than  there  are  in  Jerusalem. 

If  kept  continuously  running,  a 
watch  will  tick  160,144,000  times  in  a 
year. 

The  capital  letter  "  Q  "  will  be  found 
but  twice  in  the  Old  Testament,  and 
three  times  in  the  New. 

If  all  the  sparrows  in  Britain  were 
exterminated  to-morrow  except  one 
pair,  in  about  thirty  years  the  country 
would  possess  as  many  sparrows  as 
ever. 

Two  persons  playing  dominoes  ten 
hours  a  day,  and  making  four  moves  a 
minute,  could  continue  118,000,000 
years  without  exhausting  all  the  com- 
binations of  the  game,  the  total  of 
which  is  248,528,211,840. 

A  novel  flower  has  been  found  at  the 
isthmus  of  Tehuantepec.  It  has  a 
faculty  of  changing  colors  during  the 
day.  In  the  morning  it  is  white,  when 
the  sun  is  at  its  zenith  it  is  red  and  at 
night  it  is  blue.  Only  at  noon  does  it 
give  out  any  perfume. 

There  are  in  the  world  only  twelve 
cities  with  over  a  million  inhabitants, 
four  of  which  are  in  China.  London 
leads  the  list  with  4,415,958.  New 
York  and  Brooklyn  combined  rank 
third,  with  2,352,150  (census  1890). 
Greater  New  York  contains  over  three 
million  souls. 

Rome  built  roads  and  bridges  to  last. 
The  new  bridge  across  the  Danube  be- 
tween Turn  Severin,  in  Roumania,  and 
Kladova,  in  Servia,  will  be  built  on  the 
pillars  of  the  old  bridge  at  the  same 
place  erected  by  Emperor  Trajan,  the 
Romanian  engineers  having  found  that 
the  old  Roman  work  will  stand  the 
strain  after  1800  years.  A  statue  of 
Trajan  will  be  put  up  in  the  middle  of 
the  bridge. 

Popular  Science. 

No  parental  care  ever  falls  to  the 
lot  of  a  single  member  of  the  insect 
tribe.  In  general,  the  eggs  of  an  in- 
sect are  destined  to  be  hatched  long 
after  the  parents  are  dead,  so  that 
most  insects  are  born  orphans. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  regarding 
the  origin  of  the  migration  of  birds  is 
that  it  began  during  the  glacial  period. 
The  earth  being  then  covered  at  either 
end  with  a  cap  of  ice,  all  life  was  con- 
fined to  a  belt  in  the  center  ;  but  the 
ice  receded  a  little  at  certain  seasons, 
leaving  an  uninhabited  space  that 
afforded  the  quiet  and  seclusion  that 
all  the  higher  animals  seek  during  the 
breeding  period.  The  birds  went  there, 
accordingly,  to  rear  their  young,  and, 
as  the  ice  receded  farther  and  farther, 
they  migrated  farther  and  farther. 

The  coldest  inhabited  county  ap- 
pears to  be  the  province  of  Wercho- 
jansk,  in  Oriental  Siberia,  says  the 
National  Druggist.  A  Russian  savant 
passed  one  entire  year  in  this  inhospi- 
table region,  and  kept  a  daily  record 
of  the  temperature,  which  he  has  re- 
cently published,  and  from  which  it 
appears  that  the  daily  mean  of  the 
entire  year  is  19.3°  C,  or  2.74°  F., 
below  zero.  The  daily  mean  for  Janu- 
ary, 1896,  was  53°  C.,  or  63.4"  F., 
below  zero. 


Gems. 


Life  means  learning  to  abhor  the 
false  and  love  the  true. 

If  you  want  immortality,  make  it.  If 
you  want  your  soul  saved,  make  it 
worth  saving. — Joaquin  Miller. 

How  sure  one  grows  of  the  power  of 
spirit  over  mind  and  matter.  Matter 
has  its  laws,  but  the  laws  of  mind  are 
stronger,  can  overcome  those  of  mat- 


ter, but  over  all  is  Spirit  with  its  laws, 
breathing  through  mind  and  matter, 
and  molding  them  in  its  own  likeness. 

When  the  heart  has  found  its  true 
gravitation,  it  leaves  that  rest  slowly, 
and  returns  to  it  slowly. — Dora  Green- 
well. 

Eternity,  which  cannot  be  far  off,  is 
my  one  strong  city.  I  look  into  it  fix- 
edly now  and  then.  All  terrors  about 
it  seem  to  me  superfluous.  The  uni- 
verse is  full  of  love  and  of  inexorable 
sterness  and  veracity,  and  it  remains 
forever  true  that  God  reigns.  Patience, 
silence,  hope. — Carlyle. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

Fried  sweet  apples  are  good  for  liver 
or  kidney  trouble. 

Pour  vinegar  over  fresh  fish  to  make 
the  scales  come  off  easily. 

Beat  the  whites  of  eggs  at  an  open 
window  if  the  kitchen  be  hot  and 
steamy. 

Beating  stewed  apples  till  fine  and 
smooth  with  Dover  beater,  instead  of 
rubbing  through  strainer.  This  will 
apply  to  any  soft  fruit. 

Bedroom  floors  may  be  kept  cool  and 
fresh  by  wiping  them  daily  with  fresh 
water.  Microbes,  moths  or  other  in- 
sects are  thus  destroyed.  Salt  and 
camphor  in  cold  water  is  an  excellent 
disinfectant  in  bedrooms. 

In  rooms  that  lack  sunlight  it  is 
astonishing  to  see  how  a  strong,  bright 
yellow  color  of  just  the  right  shade, 
introduced  by  means  of  a  cushion,  or 
chair,  or  hangings,  will  give  bright- 
ness and  life  that  are  almost  sunny  in 
effect. 

Parsnip  fritters  may  be  made  by 
scraping  and  boiling  three  or  more 
parsnips  until  very  tender  ;  then,  hav- 
ing mashed  and  seasoned  them  with 
salt,  pepper  and  butter,  make  a  pint 
of  batter,  add  the  parsnips,  and  fry  a 
tablespoonful  at  a  time  in  boiling  lard. 

When  the  glass  globes  of  the  chande- 
lier have  become  smoked  and  grimy 
soak  them  in  hot  water,  to  which  a 
little  sal  soda  has  been  added.  Then 
put  some  ammonia  in  hot  water  and 
scrub  the  inside  of  the  globes  briskly 
with  a  stiff  brush,  whereupon  rinse 
thoroughly  and  wipe. 

Soft  Gingerbread. — One-half  cupful 
of  butter,  one  cupful  of  molasses,  one 
cupful  of  sugar,  one  cupful  of  sour  or 
buttermilk,  one  teaspoonful  of  soda, 
dissolved  in  boiling  water,  one  tea- 
spoonful  of  cinnamon,  two  eggs,  about 
five  cupfuls  of  sifted  flour,  or  enough 
for  a  moderately  thick  batter.  Cream 
the  butter,  sugar,  molasses  and  spice; 
set  the  mixture  on  the  range  until  luke- 
warm. Add  the  milk,  then  the  beaten 
eggs,  the  soda,  and  last  the  flour.  Beat 
hard  for  five  minutes.  Bake  in  small 
tins  or  a  single  cake,  as  preferred.  It 
is  excellent  either  hot  or  cold. 

Cheese  Custards. — Cheese  custards 
served  with  thin  bread  and  butter  sand- 
wiches are  often  given  as  a  separate 
course  before  dessert.  Into  a  cupful  of 
warm  (not  hot)  milk  stir  one  teaspoon- 
ful of  cornstarch  until  dissolved,  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  grated  cheese,  half  a 
saltspoonful  of  white  pepper,  a  few 
grains  of  cayenne,  a  quarter  of  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  mustard,  and  salt  to  taste. 
Heat  carefully  in  a  double  boiler  until 
the  cheese  is  dissolved.  Add  four  eggs, 
yolks  and  whites  beaten  separately  un- 
til light  and  brown.  The  mixture  should 
be  baked  separately,  for  each  person, 
in  paper  cases  or  pattypans,  and  eaten 
as  soon  as  done.  All  cheese  dishes 
should  be  served  very  hot. 


9» 

■S  More  Than  He  Expected. 

Granite  State  Evaporator  Co.  AIda*  Nch"  June  I<?' l8^' 

Gentlemen  :— I  am  well  pleased  with  the  Cooker  I  purchase:!  of  you  last  fall,  and 
-40V  find  it  to  he  more  than  I  expe<  ted  for  the  money.    It  takes  less  fuel  than  any  « ither  I 

have  ever  seen.  I  think  if  more  farmers  in  this  part  of  the  country  cooked  their  hoe 
^ft!  feed,  we  would  have  less  of  what  is  tailed  Hog  Cholera  when  we  commence  to  feed 

green  corn  in  the  Fall.  Yours  truly.  S.W.SPENCER. 

w  25  gallon,  $12;  50  gallon,  $17;  100  gallon,  $24, 

^   GRANITE  STATE  FVAPORATOR  CO.,  6  Temple  Court,  IT.T.City . 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 

Produce  Market. 


San  Francisco,  May  4,  1898. 


Chicago  Wheat  Futures. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows 
for  the  week  named,  price  being  per  bushel : 

May.  July. 

Wednesday  81  23  @l  20       t  94« 

Thursday   1  23*®  1  21*  97*®  95* 

Friday   1  17*@1  20*  92^@  91 

Saturday   1  20  @   93H®  95« 

Monday   1  20  ®   95*®  93J» 

Tuesday   1  17  @1  21  92*®  M% 

Liverpool  Futures. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  Red  Winter  per 
cental  in  Liverpool  were  as  follows  for  the 
week: 

May.  July. 

Wednesday   9s  3«d    8s  HMd 

Thursday  10s  0*d     9s  5)<d 

Friday   9s  8  d    9s   1  d 

Saturday   9s  9*d    9s   1  d 

Monday   9sl0*d    9s  3*d 

Tuesday  10s  0*d    9s  5«id 

San  Francisco  Futures. 
The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco  Call 
Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  was 
as  follows : 

May.  Dec. 

Thursday  $1  85   @1  84        $1  79* 

Friday   1  76  @   1  75*@1  735si 

Saturday   1  75  ®   1  72*®1  74« 

Monday   1  70  @   1  7!3£®1  65« 

Tuesday   1  68  ®   1  61«@1  65* 

Wednesday   1  70  @1  73         1  66x@l  69* 

Wheat. 

The  declines  in  the  local  wheat  market 
since  last  review  have  been  about  as  sudden 
and  heavy  as  were  the  advances  of  preceding 
week,  and  no  substantial  reason  could  be 
assigned  for  either,  unless  on  the  claim  that 
the  upward  movement  of  previous  week  was 
wholly  unwarranted,  and  that  the  decline 
was  simply  allowing  values  to  get  back  to 
normal  levels.  There  have  been  certainly  no 
developments  in  other  centers  the  current 
week  to  justify  the  breaks  which  have 
occurred  here,  mainly  on  Call  Board,  the 
present  local  market  being  largely  a  specula- 
tive one.  There  was  a  drop  in  May  and 
December  wheat  of  about  10c  per  cental,  but 
4®5c  of  this  drop  was  recovered  at  the  close. 
Quotable  values  in  the  spot  market  suffered 
a  cut  of  about  10c  per  cental  on  milling  wheat, 
and  12%®15c  on  shipping  grades,  but  there 
was  a  recovery  of  fully  5c  on  both  sorts 
Wednesday,  the  market  closing  strong.  In 
Chicago  May  wheat  dropped  about  0c  per 
bushel,  but  fully  3%c  of  this  loss  was  recov- 
ered Tuesday,  with  the  market  excited  and 
strong  Wednesday,  May  wheat  advancing  to 
11.80  per  bushel,  and  July  selling  up  to  tts-j „c. 
Liverpool  has  been  higher  the  entire  week 
than  previous  week,  -and  at  close  was  very 
strong,  with  futures  the  equivalent  of  18@20c 
per  cental  higher  than  last  week's  figures. 
France  was  reported  to  have  removed  the 
import  duty  from  wheat  until  July  1st. 

The  clearances  of  wheat  vessels  from  this 
port  for  the  month  of  April  remained  at  same 
figure  as  noted  in  last  issue,  nine  cargoes  be- 
ing the  aggregate  for  the  month.  As  May 
starts  in  with  only  three  ships  on  the  en- 
gaged list  for  wheat  loading,  the  current 
month  promises  to  make  the  lightest  record 
for  the  season  in  the  way  of  grain  exports, 
and  indications  at  this  date  are  that  June 
will  not  show  any  improvement.  In  fact,  the 
outward  movement  of  wheat  from  this  port 
during  the  next  twelve  months  will  likely  be 
lighter  than  for  any  previous  season  since  the 
wheat  export  trade  of  California  has  been  a 
noteworthy  feature.  The  output  from  Oregon 
and  Washington,  however,  is  likely  to  prove 
of  liberal  volume.  Advices  from  these  last 
two  States  are  to  the  effect  that  not  much 
grain  is  now  remaining  on  hand,  but  there  is 
sufficient  quantity  to  enable  sailing  craft  in 
the  Northern  waters,  which  has  abandoned 
the  Klondike  business  for  want  of  patronage, 
to  secure  wheat  cargoes  for  this  port.  The 
wheat  coming  to  this  center  from  Northern 
points  is  likely  to  meet  with  a  good  market, 
but  how  the  tramp  vessels  bringing  the 
wheat  here  are  going  to  get  away  from  this 
port  profitably  is  not  easy  to  answer.  There 
is  little  demand  at  present  for  deep-sea  ves- 
sels for  any  purpose,  the  freight  market  being 
flat.  Freight  rates  on  wheat  ships  from  this 
port  to  Europe  are  not  now  quotable  over  17s 
M  per  ton,  and  there  is  no  local  demand  for 
grain  ships  at  this  figure.  From  Portland  and 
Tacotna  there  have  been  recent  charters  at 
25s  6d  for  iron  ships  to  Cork,  for  orders  to 
United  Kingdom,  Havre,  Antwerp  or  Dun- 
kirk. 

California  Milling  II  75  @1  85 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   l  70  ®1  72* 

Oregon  Valley   1  70  @1  75 

Walla  Walla  Blue  Stem   175  ©180 

Walla  Walla  Club   1  65  @1  70 

CALL  BOARD  PRICKS. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No 
1  white  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week  were 
as  follows  for  the  options  named  : 

May,  1898,  delivery,  $1.85®  1.66. 


December,  1898,  delivery,  $1.84;, ©1.61?.;. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of  Call 
Board,  May  wheat  sold  at  $1.70@1.73; 
December,  1898,  91.66%®1.69%. 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows : 

1896-97.  1897-98. 

Llv.  quotations   6s3*d@6s4*d  10sl*d@10s3d 

Freight  rates   17>4@— s  17*@18^s 

Local  market   |1.30@1.35  $1.72*@1.77* 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of  stand- 
ard No.  1  California  in  Liverpool,  and  for  good 
to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

LOCAL  STOCKS  OF  GRAIN. 

Stocks  of  grain  in  Call  Board  warehouses  on 
May  1st  and  April  1st: 

Tons—  May  1st.      April  1st. 

Wheat  *45,557  57,413 

Barley  tl5,134  17,350 

Oats   3,400  2,745 

Corn   852  721 

•Including  23,032  tons  at  Port  Costa,  and  19,520 
tons  at  Stockton. 

tlncluding  6,455  tons  at  Port  Costa,  3, 147  tons  at 
Stockton. 

Stocks  of  wheat  in  Call  Board  warehouses  on  1st 
inst.  show  a  decrease  of  11,836  tons  for  month  of 
April.  A  year  ago  there  were  34,074  tons 
wheat  in  Call  Board  warehouses. 

Flour. 

Market  is  quotably  unchanged,  but  is  easier 
in  tone,  in  sympathy  with  wheat.  No  pro- 
nounced fluctuations  in  flour  values,  either 
up  or  down,  are  anticipated  in  the  near 
future,  or  until  new  wheat  becomes  available 
for  milling.  Present  supplies  are  composed 
largely  of  Oregon  and  Washington  product, 
and  much  of  the  flour  used  in  this  State  dur- 
ing the  next  cereal  year  will  be  of  the  same 
sort. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  $3  75@3  90 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   4  00@4  25 

Country  grades,  extras   5  25@5  50 

Choice  and  extra  choice   5  50@5  65 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   5  65@5  85 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   5  25@5  50 

Walla  Walla,  Bakers'  extra   5  25®5  50 

Barley. 

Market  has  ruled  less  favorable  to  the  sell- 
ing interest  than  during  preceding  week. 
The  easier  feeling  was  due  more  to  decreased 
inquiry  than  to  excessive  spot  supplies  or 
heavy  offerings  of  this  cereal.  Since  the  re- 
cent sharp  advances  in  values  for  barley, 
millers  and  dealers  have  been  running  more 
and  more  on  to  corn  and  oats,  leaving  actual 
requirements  for  Feed  Barley  decidedly 
small.  The  inquiry  for  Brewing  Barley  was 
still  lighter  than  for  Feed.  Brewers  and 
malsters  have  kept  in  the  background,  as 
though  they  were  amply  supplied  for  some 
months  to  come.  It  is  generally  believed 
that  they  are  not  carrying  large  stocks.  They 
may  intend,  however,  to  draw  supplies  dur- 
ing the  balance  of  the  season  from  pjints  east 
of  the  mountains.  Whether  this  can  be  done 
profitably  is  extremely  doubtful.  Whatever 
course  the  brewers  pursue,  it  is  certain  they 
will  not  stock  up  heavily  so  long  as  values  re- 
main anywhere  near  present  levels.  The 
speculative  market  was  fairly  active,  options 
selling  at  a  materially  lower  range  than  pre- 
preceding  week. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choloe  1  32*@1  35 

Feed,  fair  to  good  1  30  @1  32* 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice  1  40  ®1  45 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   —  @  — 

Chevalier,  No.  2   —  @  — 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No.  1 
feed  barley,  per  cental,  for  the  week  ranged 
as  follows  for  the  options  named : 

May,  1898,  delivery,  $1.34@1.35%. 

December,  1898,  delivery,  $1.35®  1.89. 

Wednesday  at  regular  noon  session  of  the 

Call  Board  May,  1898,  feed  sold  at  $  @ 

 j  Dec,  1898,  fl.30%®1.31%. 

Oats. 

While  arrivals  from  the  North  show  some 
decrease,  as  compared  with  several  weeks 
preceding,  there  has  been  steadily  more  than 
enough  offering  to  accommodate  all  buyers. 
The  market  inclined  against  the  selling  in- 
terest without  any  radical  changes  being 
effected  in  quotations.  The  ordinary  white 
variety  constitutes  the  bulk  of  present  sup- 
plies. Grays  and  Surprise  are  in  limited 
stock,  but  there  is  little  inquiry  for  the  lat- 
ter sort.  They  are  growing  out  of  favor,  hav- 
ing little  virtue  beyond  their  cleanness  and 
beauty.  The  main  objection  to  them  is  their 
tough  hull. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed  l  40  @1  42* 

White,  good  to  choice  l  35  ®1  37* 

White,  poor  to  fair  l  30  @l  32* 

Gray,  common  to  choice  1  32*@1  40 

Milling  1  37*®1  42* 

Surprise,  good  to  choice  1  40   @1  45 

Black  Russian    @  

Red    ®  

Corn. 

Tendency  has  been  to  easier  figures,  but  no 
pronounced  changes  have  been  effected  in 
quotable  values.  Market  is  liberally  stocked 
with  Eastern,  and  supplies  of  home  product 
show  considerable  increase.  The  Eastern 
corn  is  being  landed  in  carload  lots  at  various 
points  throughout  the  State,  being  about  the 
cheapest  feed  now  obtainable. 
Large  White,  good  to  choice  115  ®1  30 


Large  Yellow  1  10  ®  1  15 

Small  Yellow  1  25  ®1  30 

Eastern  Yellow  1  05  @1  10 

Egyptian  White   —  ®  — 

Popcorn,  shelled,  fib   —  ®  — 

Rye. 

Values  remain  in  about  same  position  as 
last  quoted.  While  offerings  are  of  very 
moderate  proportions,  not  much  is  required  to 
satisfy  the  demand  at  rates  now  current. 

Good  to  choice,  new   1  40  ®1  45 

Buckwheat. 

Same  inactivity  as  before  noted  continues 
to  prevail  in  the  market  for  this  cereal. 
Values  are  in  consequence  necessarily  poorly 
defined. 

Good  to  choice  180  @185 

Sllverskin   —  @  — 


A  further  hardening  in  values  has  been 
experienced  since  last  review,  with  market 
very  strong  in  tone.  Recent  business  has  been 
principally  in  white  descriptions  and  in 
Limas,  although  Pinks  have  come  in  for  a  fair 
share  of  attention.  Most  of  the  beans  here 
are  in  speculative  hands  and  are  held  for 
higher  figures  than  are  now  current.  It  is 
generally  conceded  that  the  coming  crop  must 
prove  very  light. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs   1  85  @2  10 

Small  White,  good  to  choloe   1  90  @2  15 

Laay  Washington   1  90  ®2  10 

Butter,  small   1  50  ®1  60 

Butter,  large   1  60  @1  75 

Pinks   2  65  @2  75 

Bayos.good  to  choice   2  90  @3  10 

Reds   2  40   @2  50 

Red  Kidneys   2  50  @2  75 

Limas,  good  to  choice   3  00  @3  25 

Black-eye  Beans   3  30  ®3  40 

Horse  Beans   1  25  @1  35 

Garbanzos,  large   2  75  ®3  00 

Garbanzos.  small   1  60  ®1  75 

The  bean  market  on  the  Atlantic  side  is 
outlined  as  follows,  under  recent  date,  by  a 
New  York  contemporary,  advices  coming 
through  by  mail.  Prices  quoted  are  per  60- 
lb.  bushel : 

A  pretty  fair  quantity  of  stock  has  been  moved 
in  one  way  or  another,  and  with  further  consider- 
able shrinkage  in  receipts  the  general  market  has 
shown  up  in  better  form,  closing  quite  firm  on 
most  kinds.  The  trouble  with  Spain  has  interfered 
seriously  with  the  export  trade,  but  shippers  have 
had  some  orders,  and  chances  have  been  taken, 
some  of  the  lots  going  to  the  West  Indies  in 
steamers  of  other  nations.  Marrow  have  ruled 
quieter  than  most  other  varieties,  and  during  the 
first  half  of  the  week  piirt  of  the  sales  were  at 
$1.37*;  for  the  past  day  or  two  $1.40  has  been  ob- 
tained quite  generally  for  strictly  choice  stock. 
Pea  have  advanced  steadily  and  are  now  firm  at 
$1.17*@1.20,  with  very  moderate  offerings.  Me- 
dium worked  up  to  $1.20,  at  which  a  numberof  sales 
were  reported.  There  is  now  a  disposition  to  hold 
some  of  the  best  goods  higher.  Quite  a  good  many 
Red  Kidney  have  been  moved  this  week  and  prices 
have  advanced  rapidly  in  consequence;  last  sales 
at  $1.85(0'  1.90,  and  there  is  a  pretty  strong  holding 
attheclo«e.  Several  lots  of  White  Kidney  have 
been  taken  by  shippers  and  the  price  has  advanced 
to  $1.55®1.60.  Not  much  interest  In  Turtle  Soup 
as  yet.  Yellow  Eye  have  sold  a  little  better  and 
sellers  are  inclined  to  hold  stock  slightly  firmer 
at  the  close.  Two  San  Francisco  ships  have  ar- 
rived this  week  with  7483  bags  of  beans,  about  3000 
of  which  were  Lima.  Prices  for  these  are  higher- 
sales  at  $1.75— and  negotiations  are  pending  on  one 
or  two  long  lines  at  more  money.  Lady  Washing- 
ton have  had  sales  at  $1.20,  but  holders  now  gener 
ally  ask  2*®5c  more  for  best  quality.  Reports 
from  the  Pacific  coast  are  very  strong.  A  large 
quantity  of  green  peas  has  been  sold  of  late,  partly 
for  export  to  Europe,  and  the  market  has  improved 
a  little  toward  the  close. 

Dried  Feas. 

There  is  little  doing,  more  owing  to  absence 
of  offerings  than  to  lack  of  demand.  Niles  or 
Black-eye  Peas  are  salable  to  relatively  bet- 
ter advantage  just  now  than  Blue  or  Green- 
dried. 

Green  Peas,  California  $1  90  @2  00 

Nlles  Peas   1  65  @1  75 

Wool. 

Absence  of  activity  continues  to  be  the 
feature  of  the  market,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
name  quotations  for  new  spring  wools,  as 
there  is  absolutely  nothing  at  the  moment 
upon  which  to  base  values.  Some  Eastern 
manufacturers  have  been  lately  crowded  to 
meet  their  notes  at  the  banks,  and  have  been 
compelled  to  unload  wools  at  prices  about  ten 
per  cent  below  first  cost.  It  is  this  fact,  in 
connection  with  the  uncertainty  of  the  future 
of  the  woolen  goods  market,  that  keeps  buyers 
in  the  background  and  leaver  holders  at  a 
loss  to  know  what  to  ask.  There  is  some 
little  prospect,  however,  of  a  change  for  the 
better  taking  place  at  no  very  distant  date. 

SPRING. 

Oregon  Eastern,  choice  12  @14 

Oregon  Eastern,  fair  to  good  10  @11 

FALL. 

Northern,  free  11  ®18 

Southern  Mountain   9  ®12 

Hops. 

Market  is  dull  and  is  devoid  of  encouraging 
feature  for  the  selling  or  holding  interest. 
There  is  no  evidence  of  any  inquiry  on  either 
local  or  foreign  account.  The  only  chance  for 
revival  of  demand  or  development  of  firmness 
hinges  on  prospects  for  coming  crop.  With- 
out serious  injury  to  the  vines  from  blight, 


Two  Kinds 
of  Men. 


Some  men  won't  adveitise  when  they  are  busy — think  it  will  last  forever. 
Some  men  won't  advertise  when  times  are  dull — think  the  crack  of 
doom  is  just  about  to  the  city  line. 

There  are  others  who  advertise  all  the  time. 

The  latter  attract  inijuiries  and  orders,  and  in  good  times  can  pick 
what  they  want. 

In  dull  times  they  get  all  there  is  going — the  other  fellow  is  out  of 

business. 

One  is  an  optimist  in  prosperity,  a  pessimist  in  adversity,  and  a  narrow- 
gauge  weakling  all  the  time. 

The  other  is  just  a  plain,  common-sense  business  man. 

*  *  -j*  *  WHICH  KIND  ARE  YOU  ?  *  *  *  * 


vermin  or  other  cause,  the  market  will  be  apt 
to  continue  to  drag  through  the  balance  of 
the  season  at  low  figures.  That  the  crop  in 
this  State  will  be  materially  curtailed  on  ac- 
count of  the  dry  season  is  not  probable. 
Good  to  choice,  1897  crop   11  <an 

Late  advices  by  mail  from  New  York  fur- 
nish the  following  concerning  the  hop  market : 

General  condition  is  still  unfavorable,  and  the 
inactivity  of  trade  is  causing  a  gradual  weakening 
of  holders'  views.  In  some  quarters  there  appears 
to  be  a  willingness  to  make  quite  decided  conces- 
sions in  price  if  It  would  lead  to  business,  and  this 
keeps  the  market  in  a  very  uncertain  position.  A 
few  purchases  of  State  hops  In  the  country  by  one 
of  our  leading  exporters  rather  confirms  recent 
advices  of  a  steadier  feeling  in  London,  but  the 
business  in  that  direction  does  not  assume  suffi- 
cient magnitude  to  give  much  support  here.  Pos- 
sibly shippers  would  make  larger  purchases  if 
they  could  get  just  the  class  of  stock  wanted;  but 
as  a  rule,  they  are  not  pleased  with  the  quality  of 
most  of  the  remaining  lots.  Brewers  have  been 
considerably  exercised  over  the  talk  of  Increasing 
the  internal  revenue  on  beer  by  $1  per  bbl.,  and  It 
has  been  difficult  to  get  them  interested  in  any  of 
the  samples  shown.  From  the  returns  to  the  Gov- 
ernment their  March  business  shows  a  fairly  good 
Increase  over  the  corresponding  month  last  year, 
but  they  have  considerable  lots  of  old  hops  on  hand 
and  are  dlsposid  to  use  these  before  buying  more. 
Quotations  are  still  somewhat  nominal,  especially 
on  choice  hops,  very  few  of  which  are  left.  The 
poor  Oregons  are  a  perfect  drug  and  can  be  bought 
down  to7@8c. 

Hay  and  Straw. 

Tendency  of  the  hay  market  has  been  to 
lower  figures,  especially  for  choice  to  select 
qualities,  values  for  which  have  been  lately 
abnormally  high.  New  hay  is  now  being  cured 
and  will  soon  be  on  market  in  wholesale  quan- 
tity. Some  new  Alfalfa  arrived  this  week 
from  Sacramento  section,  first  sales  being 
made  at  $15.25  Timothy  hay  is  on  the  mar- 
ket from  the  East  and  from  Oregon  and  is  of- 
fering at  $17®ao  per  ton,  with  probabilities  of 
there  being  free  arrivals  of  the  same  during 
the  summer  and  fall.  Straw  is  in  light  stock 
and  is  bringing  comparatively  stiff  prices. 

Wheat  20  00® 25  00 

Wheat  and  Oat  20  00® 24  00 

Oat  18  00@21  00 

Barley   18  00®21  00 

Timothy  17  00(320  00 

Alfalfa  14  00®  15  50 

Compressed  21  00® 25  00 

Straw,  -p  bale   75®  1  10 

Mlllstuffs. 

Bran  is  in  fairly  liberal  supply  and  market 
lacks  firmness.  Middlings  are  not  in  heavy 
stock,  but  there  is  a  sufficiency  for  the  de- 
mand. Rolled  Barley  and  Milled  Corn  were 
without  appreciable  change  as  regards  quot- 
able values,  but  market  was  not  firm. 

Bran,  *  ton  19  00® 20  00 

Middlings  20  0O@24  00 

Barley,  Rolled   28  50@2S»  00 

Commeal  25  00®25  50 

Cracked  Corn  28  00®26  50 

Seeds. 

Scarcely  anything  doing  in  this  line  and  of 
most  varieties  there  is  very  little  stock  upon 
which  to  operate.  Mustard  Seed  is  now  offer- 
ing only  in  a  very  small  way.  Flaxseed  makes 
a  slim  showing,  with  market  in  favor  of  sell- 
ers. There  is  plenty  of  Alfalfa,  but  no  de- 
mand for  the  same.  Bird  seeds  are  offering 
in  moderate  quantities  at  unchanged  figures. 

Per  etl. 

Mustard.  Yellow  3  25®3  50 

Mustard,  Trieste  Seed  3  50@3  75 

Mustard,  Wild  Brown  2  75(23  25 

Flax  2  25®  

Per  lb. 

Canary     2*®2% 

Rape  2*®2* 

Hemp  2fc(a>8!< 

Alfalfa,  Utah  3  ®5 

Bags  and  Bagging. 

Grain  Bag  market  is  flat,  there  being  a 
total  lack  of  inquiry.  Values  remain  nomi- 
nally as  last  noted,  but  to  effect  sales  lower 
figures  would  have  to  be  accepted.  Wool 
Sacks  are  in  more  than  ample  supply  for  ex- 
isting requirements  and  market  is  easy  at  the 
quotations.  In  values  of  other  bags  there  are 
no  changes  to  record. 

Calcutta  Grain  bags,  22x36,  spot   5*@— 

State  Prison  bags,  per  100  5  30  ®— 

Wool  sacks,  4  lb  80  ®— 

Wool  sacks,  3*  lb  27  ®— 

Gunnies   9  ®10 

Bean  bags   4*@  i\ 

Fruit  sacks,  cotton   5H®  6 

Hides,  Pelts  and  TaUow. 

The  Hide  market  presents  a  quiet  air,  and 
is  not  especially  firm,  although  former  quota- 
tions remain  in  force.  Pelt  market  has  been 
devoid  of  strength,  arrivals  lately  having 
been  decidedly  liberal.  Tallow  remained  as 
last  quoted,  with  no  special  surplus  of  the 
same. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed,  can 
be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all 
kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side 
brands  or  murrain,  are  not  always  readily 
placed  at  the  lower  quotations. 

Sound.  Cullt. 
Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs —  — @10  —  @9 
Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs. .  —  @  9  —  @8 
Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs...  — ®  8*  —  @  7* 
Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs  — ®  9  —  @  8 
Light  Cow  Hides.under  50  lbs  — ®  8*     —  @  7* 

Wet  Salted  Kip   — ®  9*    —  @  8* 

Wet  Salted  Veal   — @10      —  |  J 

Wet  Salted  Calf   — ®10       —  @  9 

Dry  Hides   — ®16*     18  @1S* 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs.. 16@16*    —  @12 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs  18@20       16  @17 

Horse  Hides,  large  8  2S®2  75 

Horse  Hides,  medium  2  00®2  25 

Horse  Hides,  small  25  ®50 

Colts' Hides  25  @60 

Pelts,  long  wool,  per  skin  90  @1  15 

Pelts,  medium,  per  skin  70  @90 

Pelts,  short  wool,  per  skin  40  @60 

Pelts,  shearling,  per  skin  15  ®80 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer  25  @30 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium  —  ®20 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter  —  @10 

Elk  Hides  10  ®12 

Tallow,  good  quality   3  ®  3* 

Tallow,  No.  2   2  @  2* 

Goat  Skins,  perfect  30  ®S7* 

Goat  Skins,  damaged  10  ®20 

Kid  Skins  6  @10 

Honey. 

Market  is  virtually  bare  of  Extracted  and 
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there  is  do  great  quantity  of  Comb  offering. 
Values  are  well  sustained,  with  immediate 
trading  mostly  on  local  account.  Inquiry  is 
being  made  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands  as  to 
the  prospects  here  for  a  market  for  honey  from 
that  locality. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   5V4®  6 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   43£@  &H 

White  Comb,  l -ft  frames   8H@10 

Amber  Comb   6>4@  7^4 

Beeswax. 

Supplies  are  too  light  to  admit  of  much 
trading.  Quotable  values  remain  as  before, 
but  higher  figures  are  exacted  in  a  small 
way. 

Fair  to  choloe,  1*  lb  24  @26 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 

Beef  market  was  without  marked  improve- 
ment. Demand  was  a  little  better,  but  offer- 
ings were  larger  than  ordinarily  for  this  time 
of  year.  Mutton  and  Lamb  were  in  more 
than  ample  receipt  for  current  requirements, 
and  rather  low  figures  prevailed.  Hogs  con- 
tinued to  arrive  quite  freely,  but  were  mostly 
too  small  or  were  decidedly  poor.  Only  hard, 
grain-fed  hogs  of  medium  to  large  size  were 
sought  after  or  commanded  anything  near 
satisfactory  figures. 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  ft  lb   6  @  6tf 

Beef,  2d  quality   5  @  5tf 

Beef,  3d  quality   4  @  5 

Mutton— ewes,  7V4@8c;  wethers   8  @  814 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  medium   3%@  4 

Hogs,  small   2V4@  3 

Hogs,  large  hard   3%®  3% 

Hogs,  soft   2!4@  2S4 

Hogs,  stock   2  @— 

Hogs,  country  dressed   4V4®  4% 

Veal,  small,  *  lb   4  @  6 

Veal,  large,  *  lb   4  @  6 

Lamb,  Yearling,  *  lb   8  @  8l/4 

Lamb,  Spring,  *  lb   8  @  8* 

Poultry. 

Old  fowls  of  every  description  were  in  ex- 
cessive receipt  and  went  at  low  prices.  Hens 
sold  down  to  $3  per  dozen,  and  then  did  not 
meet  with  very  prompt  sale.  Market  for 
Turkeys,  old  Ducks  and  Geese  also  tended 
decidedly  in  favor  of  buyers  most  of  the 
week.  Large  and  fine  young  stock  remained 
in  light  supply  and  brought  fully  as  good  fig- 
ures as  previously  quoted.  Very  small  Broil- 
ers and  small  young  fowls  of  every  sort  met 
with  poor  custom,  market  being  weak  at  the 
low  quotations. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  ^  lb  —  @  — 

Turkeys,  live  hens,  ft  lb  11  @  12 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers  11  ®  12 

Hens,  Cal.,  ft  doz  3  50@4  00 

Roosters,  old  3  50@3  75 

Roosters,  young,  (full-grown)  7  50®8  50 

Fryers  5  50@6  50 

Broilers,  large  4  00@5  00 

Broilers,  small  2  00@3  50 

Ducks,  young,  ft  doz  4  00@5  50 

Ducks,  old  3  00®3  50 

Geese,  ft  pair  1  00@1  25 

Goslings,  ft  pair  1  50@2  00 

Pigeons,  Old,  *  doz  1  25®  — 

Pigeons  Young  1  50@1  75 

Batter. 

There  has  been  further  shading  of  rates  to 
buyers  of  creamery  product  since  last  review, 
there  being  little  inclination  to  pack  at  cur- 
rent figures,  and  there  being  more  than 
enough  of  above  description  for  immediate 
requirements.  Dairy  butter  did  not  come  for- 
ward very  freely,  and  values  for  the  same 
were  tolerably  well  sustained,  although  mar- 
ket could  not  be  termed  firm.  Eastern  butter 
is  being  landed  here  at  lower  figures  than 
same  grade  of  local  product  is  commanding. 

Creamery  extras,  ft  lb  19K@20 

Creamery  firsts  19  @19W 

Creamery  seconds  18H@19 

Dairy  select   18tf@19 

Dairy  seconds  18  ®— 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy  —  ® — 

Mixed  store  16  @17 

Creamery  in  tubs  19  @22 

Pickled  roll  —  @— 

Dairy  in  tubs  —  ®— 

Firkin,  Cal.,  choice  to  select  19  @21 

Firkin,  common  to  fair  16  ®18 

Cheese. 

Supplies  in  the  wholesale  depots  are  show- 
ing some  increase,  with  the  demand  not  very 
brisk  at  full  current  rates.  Market  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  quotably  lower,  although 
to  effect  free  sales  moderate  concessions 
would  have  to  be  granted  buyers. 

California  fancy  flat,  new   9>4@10 

California,  good  to  choice   9  @  9V4 

California,  fair  to  good   8  @9 

California  Cheddar  10  @1 1 

California,  "  Young  Americas"  10  ®11 

ERgs- 
Demand  has  been  of  a  rather  slow  order, 
and  receivers  have  fouDd  it  difficult  to  keep 
stocks  down  to  sufficiently  small  proportions 
to  give  the  market  a  healthy  tone.  Values 
for  best  qualities  were  sustained  at  about 
same  range  as  preceding  week,  with  occa- 
sional sales  of  favorite  brands  at  a  slight  ad- 
vance on  quotations.  The  tendency  on  strictly 
choice  to  select  from  this  time  forward  will 
doubtless  be  to  more  firmness,  while  seriously 
defective  qualities  will  drag  at  lowest  quo- 
tations. 

California,  seleot,  large  white  and  fresh..  13Vi@ — 
California,  select,  Irregular  color  &  slze..l2V4@13 

California,  good  to  choice  store  11^@12 

California,  common  to  fair  store  —  @ — 

Oregon,  prime  —  ®— 

Held  Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading.  12tf@13K 
Local  Cold  storage  eggs  —  ®— 

Vegetables. 

Most  descriptions  of  spring  and  early  sum- 
mer vegetables  were  in  better  supply  than 
for  preceding  week,  and  quotations  were  at  a 
lower  range  almost  throughout  the  entire 
list.  Asparagus,  Peas,  Rhubarb  and  Toma- 
toes were  in  largest  receipt.  Onion  market 
was  lightly  stocked  with  choice  old,  and  such 
continued  to  command  good  prices.  New  Red 
Onions  are  now  in  fair  receipt  and  the  quality 
of  offerings  is  daily  improving. 

Asparagus,  No.  1  to  choice,  ft  box          1  25®  1  75 

Asparagus,  common  to  fair,  ft  box   65®  1  00 


Beans,  String,  ft  fb   7®  8 

Beans,  Lima,  ft  fb   — ®  — 

Beans,  Refuge,  ft  fb   — @  — 

Beans,  Wax,  ft  ft   15®  20 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  ft  100    65®  75 

Cauliflower,  ft  doz   50®  — 

Corn,  Green,  ft  sack   — @  — 

Corn,  Alameda,  ft  crate   — @  — 

Cucumbers,  hot  house,  ft  doz   40®  1  00 

Egg  Plant,  ft  lb   — @  — 

Garlic,  ft  fb   — @  — 

Mushrooms,  Buttons,  ft  lb   — @  — 

Mushrooms,  Wild,  ft  lb   — @  — 

Okra,  Dried,  ft  lb   12K@  15 

Onions,  Yellow,  good  to  choice   2  00®  3  00 

Onions,  New  Red   1  00®  1  25 

Peas,  Sweet,  Garden,  ft  fb   2®  2% 

Peas,  Sweet,  ft  sack   75®  1  00 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  ft  fb   16®  20 

Rhubarb,  ordinary,  ft  box   50®  65 

Rhubarb,  Mammoth,  ft  bx    75®  85 

Squash,  Summer,  ft  lb   — @  — 

Tomatoes,  ft  box  or  crate    1  00®  1  50 

Potatoes. 

The  season  for  Old  Potatoes  is  rapidly 
drawing  to  a  close,  and  it  will  be  a  question 
of  only  a  few  weeks  when  good  to  choice  New 
will  be  in  fairly  liberal  supply  and  will  re- 
ceive the  bulk  of  attention.  The  market  for 
Old  this  week  tended  against  sellers,  while 
for  desirable  New  moderately  firm  prices 
were  realized.  Offerings  of  Old  were  princi- 
pally Oregon  Burbanks,  which  sold  mainly 
within  range  of  50@70c. 

Early  Rose,  River,  ft  cental   — @  — 

Peerless,  River   — @  — 

Reds  River   — @  — 

Garnet  Chile,  Mission   — @  — 

Burbanks,  Salinas   — @  — 

Burbanks,  River,  ft  sack   45®  55 

Burbanks,  Petaluma  and  Tomales,  ft  ctl  45®  55 

Burbanks,  Humboldt,  ft  ctl   50®  70 

Burbanks,  Oregon,  ft  cental   45®  75 

Garnet  Chile,  Oregon   — @  — 

New  Potatoes,  ft  ft   %@  1</, 

Sweet  River,  ft  cental   — @  — 

Sweet  Merced  1  00@1  35 


The  Fruit  Market. 


Fresh  Fruits. 

There  was  some  increase  in  the  arrivals  of 
early  summer  fruits,  but  at  the  same  time 
the  display  was  not  large  for  this  date. 
Strawberries  made  the  best  showing.  Recent 
receipts  of  berries  have  included  some  of  ex- 
cellent quality.  Values  have  declined  mate- 
rially for  this  fruit  within  the  week,  leaving 
prices  at  the  decline  within  reach  of  the  vast 
majority  of  consumers.  Gooseberries  were 
forwarded  from  interior  points  in  limited 
quantity,  the  supply  being  so  small  as  to 
make  them  hardly  quotable  in  a  regular  way. 
Blackberries  were  on  market,  but  not  in  suffi- 
cient amount  to  enable  many  people  to  in- 
dulge in  them.  They  sold  mainly  at  15c  per 
pound  basket.  Currants  are  expected  before 
the  close  of  the  week.  Cherries  did  not  ar- 
rive in  heavy  quantity,  and  were  mostly  or- 
dinary quality,  being  small  and  otherwise 
under  the  standards  of  choice  to  select.  Fine 
qualities  did  not  lack  for  custom  at  good 
prices.  Black  Cherries  which  were  about 
perfect  sold  up  to  $2.50  per  10-lb.  box,  but  this 
figure  was  too  high  to  warrant  naming  it  as  a 
regular  quotation.  Some  common  White  and 
Red  Cherries  were  not  quotable  over  50c  per 
box.  Apples  of  last  crop,  mostly  out  of  cold 
storage,  continue  to  be  offered  at  same  figures 
current  for  some  weeks  past. 

Apples,  fancy,  4-tier,  ft  box   1  25©  1  40 

Apples,  choice,  4-tier,  ft  box   75®  1  00 

Apples,  fair  to  good,  50-fb  box   50®  75 

Apples,  common  to  fair,  ft  box   25®  50 

Cherries,  Black,  fair  to  choice,  ft  box.. .     75®  1  50 

Cherries,  White  and  Red,  ft  box   40®  65 

Gooseberries,  ft  drawer   40®  60 

Strawberries,  Longworth,  ft  chest          3  00®  4  00 

Strawberries,  Large,  ft  chest   3  00®  3  50 

Dried  Fruits. 

In  the  market  for  cured  and  evaporated 
fruits  continued  active  inquiry  is  being  ex- 
perienced for  prunes,  with  values  fully  half  a 
cent  higher  than  at  date  of  former  review. 
The  size  which  had  been  most  neglected — 
60-70s  —and  which  a  week  ago  was  not  quot- 
able over  2  '4c,  has  since  been  placed  at  31ic. 
Some  small  and  sugared  went  at  2%c.  The 
four  sizes  are  not  now  readily  obtainable 
under  3%c.  There  are  very  few  40-50s  offer- 
ing, and  he  is  about  the  lowest  price  holders 
are  inclined  to  accept  for  prime  stock  at  this 
date.  Peaches  are  ruling  firmer  for  best 
qualities,  a  quotable  advance  of  half  a  cent 
per  pound  being  recorded  for  "choice." 
There  are  some  dark-colored  and  inferior, 
however,  for  which  buyers  do  not  bid  over  2c. 
Apples  are  inclining  in  favor  of  sellers,  evap- 
orated in  boxes  having  been  marked  up  half  a 
cent.  Apricots  remain  steady  at  last  quoted 
range.  Choice  to  select  pears  are  not  offering 
freely,  and  are  quotable  at  6@7c,  while  on  low 
grade  2%@3%c  may  be  said  to  represent  full 
current  values.  Nectarines  are  in  poor  re- 
quest at  the  low  quotations  noted,  market 
lacking  firmness.  Shipments  of  dried  fruit 
for  the  week  include  44,200  lbs.  to  British  Co- 
lumbia per  Monday's  steamer. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  in  sacks,  per  ft   6  @7 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   714®  814 

Apricots,  Moorpark   8  @10 

Apples,  In  boxes   6&@  7 

Figs,  fancy  pressed   8  @10 

Nectarines,  White   314®  4 

Nectarines,  Red   314®  4 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   414®  5 

Peaches,  uDpeeled,  fancy   5  @  6 

Peaches,  peeled,  In  boxes   9  @12 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy .  7  ®— 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts   414®  6 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts  4  @  5 

Pears,  peeled  and  sliced   —  @— 

Plums,  pitted   4   @  5 

Prunes,  in  sacks,  40— 50's   5&@  6 

50-60's   4«@  i% 

60— 70's   314®  8JK 

70— 80's   3   @  3* 

80— BO'S   2%®  3 

90— lOO's   214®— 

Above  figures  are  on  basis  of  3K®314c  for  4 
sizes.  Prunes  in  boxes,  14c  higher  for  25-ft  boxes, 
lie  higher  for  50-ft  boxes. 

4  sizes  Santa  Claras  and  equal   314® — 

4  sizes  San  Joaquin  and  Northern  3  @ — 

Prunes,  Silver   4  @7 


COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apricots,  ordinary      5  @6 

Apples,  sliced   4  @  414 

Apples,  quartered   — @— 

Figs,  Black   2  @  314 

Figs,  White   3  @  4 

Peaches,  unpeeled   314®  4 

Plums,  unpltted   1  @  114 

The  following  review  of  the  dried  fruit 
market  is  from  a  New  York  authority,  the  re- 
port being  furnished  by  recent  mail: 

Evaporated  apples  have  had  more  attention  dur- 
ing the  past  week,  and  with  moderate  offerings 
stock  has  been  held  with  more  confidence,  though 
prices  show  no  material  change;  strictly  prime 
are  not  obtainable  under  8c,  and  some  high-grade 
stock  is  held  higher,  with  choice  jobbing  from 
8M@814c  and  fancy  to  extra  fancy  8&@9!4'o.  Some 
fruit  grading  under  prime  is  offered  at  714c,  and 
common  to  fair  grades  range  from  4@7c.  Sun- 
dried  in  moderate  supply  but  held  steadily  at 
about  late  prices,  though  outside  figures  are  ex- 
treme and  realized  only  for  very  choice  stock. 
Chops  have  had  more  attention  and  rule  firm  at 
3%@3%c,  with  some  business  at  $3.90@4,  though 
latter  figure  extreme.  Stock  in  bags  would  have 
to  go  lower,  probably  about  314c.  Cores  and  skins 
have  also  had  more  demand  and  generally  held  at 
214c.  Small  fruits  in  light  supply,  but  in  few 
hands,  and  held  at  full  late  prices.  California 
fruit  continues  active  and  firm. 

Apricots,  Cal.  Moorpark,  1897,  per  lb          8  @12 

Apricots,  Cal.  Royal,  1897,  per  lb  614®  814 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1897,  peeled,  per  lb  10  ®16 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1897,  unpeeled,  per  lb          5  @  9 

Pears,  Cal.,  1897,  per  lb   5  @10 

Prunes,  Cal.,  1897,  per  lb   3  @  8 

Raisins. 

Market  for  layers  is  moderately  firm  at 
former  figures,  with  few  offering.  Some  busi- 
ness has  been  done  in  loose  raisins  on  local  ac- 
count at  2%c  for  3-crown  and  2c  for  2-crowD. 
Eastern  dealers  are  making  some  inquiry, 
which  looks  as  though  stocks  in  the  East  are 
being  cleaned  up. 

F.  O.  B.   FRESNO  DELIVERY. 

Imperial  Clusters,  per  box   —  @  — 

Dehesa  Clusters,  per  box   —  @  — 

Fancy  Clusters,  per  box   —  @  — 

Boxes,  London  layers,  20-ft  box   1  00®  — 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 

Loose  Muscatel,  4-crown,  ft  ft  314®— 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown  2K@2% 

Loose  Muscatel,  2-crown  114@2 

Sultanas  3  @3M 

Seedless  Muscatel  1%@2 

Dried  Grapes  1  @114 

Citrus  Fruits. 

Orange  market  was  more  liberally  stocked 
with  Navels  and  these  ruled  lower.  Choice 
Seedlings  were  in  limited  receipt  and  brought 
former  figures.  Lemons  were  in  more  than 
ample  supply  for  the  demand  and  easy  prices 
prevailed.  Grape  fruit  was  offered  as  low  as 
$2  per  box.    Limes  were  fairly  steady. 

Oranges— Navel  ft  box   1  50®  2  50 

ft  St.  Michaels   — @  — 

Seedlings   75®  1  25 

Tangerines,  half  box   — @  — 

Lemons— Cal.,  select,  ft  box   1  75®  2  00 

Cal.,  good  to  choice   1  00®  1  50 

Cal.,  common  to  good   75®  1  00 

Limes— Mexican,  ft  box   4  00®  4  50 

Cal.,  small  box   50®  75 

Nuts. 

Market  is  without  special  change.  Almonds 
continue  scarce.  Walnuts  are  in  fair  supply. 
Peanuts  are  in  limited  stock  and  choice  are  in 
good  request. 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell   9  @10 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   6  @  8 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   4  @  414 

Walnuts  White,  paper  shell   614®  7 

Walnuts  White,  soft  shell   614®  7 

Walnuts  White,  Cal.,  standard   5  @  6 

Chestnuts,  Cal.  Italian   — @— 

Peanuts,  Cal.,  fair  to  prime   4  @  414 

Peanuts,  Eastern  hand-picked   5  @  6 

Pine  Nuts   7  @  8 


California  Dried   Fruit  at  New 
York. 


Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals  and 
other  California  products  for  the  past  week 
and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  compared  with 
corresponding  time  the  previous  year,  are  as 
follows : 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Flour,  i^-sks  128 

Wheat,  ctls   43 

Barley,  ctls   35 

Oats,  ctls   22 

Corn,  ctls   21 

Rye,  ctls  

Beans,  sks   7 

Potatoes,  sks   21 

Onions,  sks  

Hay,  tons   1 

Wool,  bales   2 

Hops,  bales  


455 
255 
112 
,385 
920 
938 
,131 
840 
916 
.185 
316 


Since 
July  1,  '97. 

4,413,488 
9,782,972 
4,323,243 
619,924 
299,940 
39.656 
530,052 
994,719 
95,302 
110,506 
63,358 
8,578 


Same  Time 
Last  year. 

5,098,643 
10,287,906 
4,652,679 
509,155 
237,282 
180,702 
504,364 
1,007,399 
116,430 
123,571 
67,018 
7,213 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Flour,  M-sks   42,128 

Wheat,  ctls   65,150 

Barley,  ctls   5,879 

Oats,  ctls  

Corn,  ctls   968 

Beans,  sks   1,576 

Hay,  bales   835 

Wool,  fts  

Hops,  fts   6,333 

Honey,  cases   58 

Potatoes,  pkgs   761 


Since 
July  l,  '97. 


2,899,016 
9,555,948 
2,983,570 
16.H81 
37,712 
290,938 
73,156 
14,199,776 
1,310,122 
7,201 
179,396 


3,954,467 
9,678,658 
3,573,855 
31,309 
22,405 
349,755 
58,775 
13,8«4,21U 
1,225,803 
2,214 
75,786 


Prices  quoted  in  this  review  are  intended, 
unless  otherwise  specified,  to  represent  whole- 
sale values,  obtainable  on  offerings  from  the 
producer,  and  on  round  lots  delivered  at  San 
Francisco.  The  reviews  of  the  markets  are 
for  the  week  ending  Wednesday  noon,  while 
quotations  are  based  on  values  current  on 
above  dates.  It  is  the  aim  of  The  Pacific 
Rural  Press  to  have  its  quotations  represent 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  existing  values.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  *hat  at 
times,  owing  to  the  superior  merit  of  offer- 
ings, undue  competition  between  buyers,  or 
other  reasons,  higher  figures  are  realized  than 
are  justified  as  quotations.  On  the  other 
hand,  produce  of  decidedly  inferior  quality  is 
apt  to  be  sold  at  less  than  lowest  figures. 


New  York,  May  4.— California  dried  fruits 
firm;  other  fruits  steady.  Evaporated  apples, 
common,  7@714c  ft  ft. ;  prime  wire  tray,  8Kc;  wood 
dried  prime,  8S4c;  choice,  8%c;  fancy,  9®9V4c. 
Prunes,  314@8c  ft  ft.  Apricots,  Royal,  6l4@8c; 
Moorpark,  814@10c.  Peaches,  unpeeled, 
peeled,  ll@14c. 


A  GOOD  CHEAP  FARM  WAGON. 


In  order  to  introduce  their  low  metal  wheels 
with  wide  tires,  the  Empire  M  g.  Co.,  Quincy,  111., 
have  placed  upon  the  market  a  farmer's  handy 
wagon,  sold  at  the  low  price  of  $19.95.  The  wagon 
is  only  25  inches  high,  fitted  with  24  and  30-inch 
wheels,  with  4-inch  tires.  This  wagon  is  made  of 
best  material  throughout,  and  fully  guaranteed 
for  one  year.  Catalogue  giving  full  description 
will  be  mailed  upon  application  to  ihe  manufac- 
turers, who  also  furnish  metal  wheels  at  low 
prices,  made  any  size  and  width  of  tire  to  fit  any 
axle. 

Anthrax   and   Black  Leg. 

Our  issue  of  November  27th  last  contained  an  in- 
teresting and  instructive  article  in  regard  to  the 
cause,  symptoms  and  treatment  of  these  diseases. 
Anthrax  attacks  cattle,  horses,  mules,  sheep  and 
even  goats,  while  Black  Leg,  or  quarter  evil,  is 
most  often  met  with  in  cattle.  Young  animals  be- 
tween the  age  of  six  months  and  two  years  are 
most  susceptible  to  infection.  Both  complaints 
exist  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  throughout  the 
United  States. 

The  preventive  treatment  of  Black  Leg  and 
Anthrax  by  vaccination  with  the  Pasteur  Vaccines 
has  been  most  extensively  and  successfully  prac- 
ticed in  Europe  during  the  past  twelve  years,  dur- 
ing which  time  about  twenty  millions  of  animals 
have  been  treated,  and  the  loss  of  live  stock,  pre- 
viously so  heavy,  has  now  been  reduced  to  an  in- 
finitesimal sum.  These  Vaccines  were  introduced 
into  the  United  States  some  three  years  ago,  and 
have  met  with  success— a  success,  if  possible, 
greater  than  that  accomplished  even  in  European 
countries.  It  is  stated  that  about  400,000  head  of 
cattle  have  been  successfully  treated. 

The  Pasteur  Vaccines  for  Anthrax  and  Black  Leg 
are  supplied  in  this  country  by  the  Pasteur  Vac- 
cine Company,  of  Paris,  Prance,  whose  headquar- 
ters in  the  United  States  are  located  at  54  Fifth 
Avenue,  Chicago. 


Sheep   Book  Free. 

"  Owing  to  the  unprecedented  demand  for  that 
popular  little  book,  "  Sheep  in  America,"  the  man- 
ufacturers of  Zenoleum  Sheep  Dip,  The  Zenner- 
Raymond  Disinfectant  Company,  No.  37  Atwater 
Street,  West,  Detroit,  Michigan,  have  revised  and 
enlarged  the  work,  which  will  contain  much  new 
matter,  including  an  article  on  "Sheep  Scab" 
from  Prof.  C.  P.  Gillette,  M.  S.  The  book  is  hand- 
somely bound  in  red  and  gold  and  elaborately  il- 
lustrated, showing  typical  representatives  of  each 
breed  of  sheep,  and  the  articles  are  by  leading 
authorities,  usually  an  official  of  the  association. 
To  all  of  our  readers  who  mention  this  paper  they 
will  be  glad  to  send  a  copy  absolutely  free.  Other- 
wise the  price  will  be  twenty-five  cents." 


Tank  Lumber, 


We  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  adver- 
tisement of  R.  P.  Wilson  of  Stockton,  Cal.  He  in- 
forms us  that,  having  bought  a  cargo  of  lumber  for 
tanks  at  a  very  reasonable  price,  he  is  quoting 
prices  that  cannot  be  met.  He  is  also  having  a 
big  run  in  irrigating  windmills  and  pumps. 
Write  him  for  prices.  * 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

»g<  General  Commission  Merchants,  4» 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  S.  F. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 


W Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
interest. 


A  NEWJ500K. 

alifornia  .\ 

/.Vegetables! 

•♦  IN  .  .  .  " 

*•   Garden  and  Field. 


By  PROF.  E.  J.  V/ICKSON. 

» Published  by  "Pacific  Rural  Press  "  of  San 

|  Francisco. 

'  A  Practical  Guide  to  Success  in  California. 

Large  8vo  ,  fully  illustrated. 
!  PRICE  08.  Orders  received  at  thio  office. 


BY  GUSTAV  EISEN. 


A  Practical  Treatise  on  Raisin  Grapes, 

Their  History,  Culture  and  Curing. 

This  Is  the  Standard  Work  on  the  Raisin  Industry 
In  California.  It  has  been  approved  by  Prof.  Hll- 
gard.  Prof.  Wlckson,  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Wetmore  and  a 
multitude  of  Practical  Raisin  Growers. 

Sold  only  by  The  Dewky  Publishing  Co.,  or  Its 
agents  at  the  uniform  price  of  IB3.00,  postage  pre- 
paid. Orders  should  be  addressed: 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

33"  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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California's  Gold  Yield  for  1897. 


Through  the  courtesy  of  Charles  G.  Yale,  statis- 
tician of  the  U.  S.  mint  at  San  Francisco,  the  follow- 
ing is  published  herein: 

The  superintendent  of  the  U.  S.  mint  in  this  city 
has  forwarded  to  the  director  of  the  U.  S.  mint  at 
Washington  the  report  on  the  product  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  in  California  for  the  calendar  year  1897. 
This  report  is  based  on  the  returns  received  from 
producers  in  answer  to  inquiries  sent  out  from  the 
local  mint.  As  compared  with  figures  obtained  from 
the  same  source  in  1896,  the  gold  yield  of  the  State 
shows  a  falling  off  of  $1,310,161,  while  the  silver 
shows  an  increased  product  of  $30,325,  commercial 
value,  making  the  total  decrease  for  the  year  1897 
from  the  preceding  one  $1,279,830.  The  yield  of  the 
State  by  counties  is  as  follows: 

PRODUCT  OF  CALIFORNIA  HY  COUNTIES,  1897. 


KEi  APITUI.ATION. 


County— 

Amador  t 

Butle   

Calaveras   

Del  Norte  

El  Dorado  

Fresno  

Humboldt  

Inyo  

Kern  

Lassen  

Los  Angele?  

Madera  

Mariposa  

Mono   

Nevada   

Placer  

Plumas  

Riverside   

Sacramento  

San  Bernardino  

San  Diego  

San  Luis  Obispo  ... 

Santa  Barbara  

Shasta  

Sierra  

Siskiyou  

Stanislaus  

Trinity  

Tulare  

Tuolumne  

Yuba  

Undistributed  


Gold. 
1.3&J.473 
667,025 
1,439,861 
16,710 
674,626 
43.111 
94,992 
159,840 
754,313 
49,100 
40,698 
85,953 
451,427 
530,101 
1.885,251 
1,524.941 
339,252 
147.227 
93,050 
100,373 
592,328 
2  500 
3,000 
569,071 
370,208 
812,123 
37,392 
1,078,372 
12,830 
1.899,572 
141,638 


Sileer. 
t  3,477 
7,885 
1,745 


57 
50,063 
10,471 
850 


660 
72,491 
8.116 
6,784 
701 
4,000 


51,407 


96,869 
46 
34 


259 
214 


Totals  « 15,871,401 


131,073 
$452,789 


Total. 
%  1,327,950 
674,910 
1,441,606 
16,710 
675,512 
43,144 
95,049 
209,903 
764,784 
49,950 
40,698 
85.963 
452,087 
592,592 
1,893,367 
1,531,725 
339,953 
151,227 
93,050 
154,780 
592,328 
2,500 
3,000 
665,940 
370,254 
842,157 
37,392 
1,078,631 
13,044 
1,811,268 
141,638 
131,078 

$16,324,190 


In  1896  there  were  seven  counties  of  the  State 
which  produced  oyer  a  million  dollars,  and  one  of 
these  yielded  over  two  millions.  In  1897  there  were 
but  six  of  the  million  dollar  counties,  and  none  of 
them  reached  the  two  million  mark.  Nevada  county, 
which  held  the  place  of  honor  in  1896  in  bullion 
product,  still  maintains  its  position  in  1897 ;  but 
Tuolumne  county,  which  ranked  No.  7  in  1896,  takes 
second  place  this  year,  displacing  Placer,  which  is 
now  third  on  the  list.  Calaveras,  which  was  third, 
is  now  fourth  in  rank.  Amador  also  drops  back  one 
place,  being  now  fifth  instead  of  fourth.  Trinity, 
which  was  fifth  last  year,  is  sixth  in  1897,  holding 
the  place  that  Siskiyou  did  the  previous  year,  the 
latter  county  dropping  out  of  the  list  of  million  dol- 
lar producers  for  the  time  at  least. 

Investigation  has  been  made  into  the  origin  of  bul- 
lion— whether  from  alluvial  washings  or  veins.  It 
is  found  that  vein  mining  very  greatly  leads  not  only 


The 


one  but  all  forms  of  gold  washing  combined, 
figures  for  California  in  1897  are  as  follows  : 

Quartz  mining,  $11,390,130  ;  surface  placers,  $2,- 
379,914;  hydraulic  mines,  $1,351,088;  and  drift 
mines,  $1,203,058.  In  the  quartz  total  is  included 
the  silver  output  of  $452,789  (commercial  value). 
From  copper  ores  (included  in  the  quartz  column) 
the  product  of  gold  was  $14!t,406,  and  of  silver 
$95,928.  From  the  silver-lead  ores,  mainly  in  Inyo 
and  Mono  counties,  the  gold  product  was  $44,801  and 
the  silver  $54,100. 

Deducting  these  amounts  of  silver  derived  from 
the  lead  and  copper  ores,  the  remainder  of  the  total 
was  obtained  by  separation  from  the  gold  derived 
from  quartz,  placer,  hydraulic  and  drift  mines — that 
is,  of  the  total  gold,  $194,207  was  derived  from  cop- 
per and  lead  ores  and  $150,028  silver  was  derived 
from  the  same  source. 

Figures  collected  by  the  Mint  also  show  approxi- 
mately the  number  of  men  engaged  in  precious-metal 
mining  in  the  State  for  the  year  1897.  The  number 
given  is  16,783,  as  compared  with  16,790  in  the  pre- 
vious year. 

In  connection  with  the  conflict  between  Spain  and 
this  country  results  another  fight  of  some  sig- 
nificance, namely,  one  between  medical  science  and 
the  yellow  fever.  The  United  States  Army  medical 
corps  has  organized  to  fight  that  foe,  and  looks  for- 
ward with  the  same  hope  of  victory  entertained  by 
the  soldiers  to  vanquishing  the  scourge  of  yellow 
fever  when  our  troops  are  exposed  to  its  contact. 
One  of  the  most  effective  measures  relied  upon  in 
this  instance  is  the  erection  of  a  distilling  plant,  the 
daily  capacity  of  which  will  be  100,000  gallons  of 
water,  at  Key  West,  and  the  construction  of  steel 
tanks  whereby  the  water  may  be  carried  to  the  fleet 
wherever  the  army  or  navy  go,  the  idea  being  that 
the  furnishing  of  pure  water  will  go  far  toward  pre- 
vention of  yellow  fever.  Some  anxiety  has  been  felt 
regarding  the  possibility  of  a  yellow  fever  epidemic, 
resultant  upon  the  return  of  troops  from  Cuba  car- 
rying it  back  to  this  country;  but  the  medical  corps 
say  that,  with  the  precautions  they  are  adopting, 
such  a  contingency  is  very  remote.  At  Key  West 
are  being  established  hospitals  for  the  use  of  United 
States  troops,  and  the  fever  is  looked  upon  as  fur- 
nishing as  good  an  opportunity  for  a  victory  for  sci- 
ence as  for  the  more  noisy  fighters  by  land  and  sea. 


The  cry  of  a  magician  in  Aladdin,  "New  lamps  for 
old  ! "  is  matched  in  a  story  told  by  M.  Philippe  of 
Paris.  It  appears  that  a  Russian  loan  of  fifty  mil- 
lion francs  was  taken  up  by  Rothschild  in  1836.  M. 
Poizat,  a  French  chemist,  discovered  that  the  older 
Russian  silver  coins  contained  a  large  proportion  of 
gold,  and  he  having  entered  into  relations  with 
Rothschild's,  the  latter  stipulated  that  the  loan 
should  be  repaid  in  old  silver.  The  unsuspicious 
Czar  acceded,  the  wily  chemist  recovered  the  gold 
from  the  melted  silver,  and  shared  the  profit  with 
Baron  Rothschild.  The  Emperor  Nicholas  subse- 
quently learned  the  fact  and  sent  for  M.  Poizat  to 
St.  Petersburg  to  install  a  similar  laboratory  to  deal 
with  the  remaining  old  coinage,  from  which  expedi- 
tion the  French  chemist  returned  loaded  with  hon- 
ors. This  recalls  the  fact  that  Dr.  Emmens  makes 
argentaurum  from  Mexican  dollars,  probably  of 
primitive  manufacture. 


Contraband  of  War." 


The  story  of  a  coal  famine  in  San  Francisco  need 
not  cause  much  worry  for  the  present,  even  if  the 
article  has  been  declared  a  contraband  of  war.  No 
one  believes  that  the  war  with  Spain  is  to  last  very 
long.  A  naval  war  must  of  necessity  be  of  short 
duration.  When  the  fleets  of  the  United  States  and 
Spain  clash,  the  work  of  capture  or  destruction  will 
be  quick  and  decisive.  A  more  serious  complication 
is  the  little  inducement  to  send  ships  to  San  Fran- 
cisco this  year  on  account  of  the  poor  outlook  for 
grain  cargoes.  But  even  if  California  should  have  no 
grain  for  export  next  summer  and  fall,  the  large 
number  of  ships  that  will  be  required  for  Oregon  and 
Washington  will  compel  a  large  coal  fleet  to  come  to 
the  coast,  and  thus  there  is  a  good  prospect  that  we 
shall  have  the  usual  supplies  of  European  and  Aus- 
tralian coal.  Besides,  the  coal  supplies  of  this  coast 
are  quite  adequate  to  our  wants  without  a  cargo 
from  other  places. — S.  F.  Bulletin. 

Coal  has  never  been  definitely  decided  upon  as  a 
fixed  contraband  of  war,  although  this  country 
passed  a  law  in  May,  1862,  declaring  it  so.  Prior  to 
the  civil  war  there  never  had  been  necessity  for 
agreement  upon  coal.  International  lawyers  are 
divided  upon  this  point,  but  generally  admit  that  as 
England  has  recently  declared  coal  to  be  contraband 
other  nations  will  take  like  action  should  occasion 
arise. 

Chief  Justice  Chase  ruled  that  contraband  goods 
are  divided  into  three  classes  :  First,  articles  manu- 
factured for  military  purposes ;  second,  articles 
which  may  be  used  for  war  or  peace,  according  to 
circumstances  ;  third,  articles  exclusively  used  for 
peaceful  purposes.  In  order  to  constitute  contra- 
band of  war  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  hos- 
tile quality  and  a  hostile  destination.  Where  non- 
contraband  articles  are  part  of  a  cargo  with 
contraband  goods,  they  may  be  seized.  Collectors 
of  customs  may  refuse  clearance  papers  to  ships  of 
any  nation  destined  for  enemies'  ports. 

The  following  articles  are  recognized  as  contra- 
band of  war  :  Cannon,  firearms,  rosin,  sail  cloth, 
clothing  for  uniforms,  hemp  and  cordage,  ship  lum- 
ber, tar  and  pitch,  ardent  spirits,  iron,  lead,  copper, 
tin,  brass,  wire,  platinum,  horses,  printing  presses, 
paper,  postage  stamps,  sulphuric  acid,  zinc,  marine 
engines  and  like  machinery. 

Provisions  sent  to  belligerents  are  not  in  general 
deemed  contraband  unless  destined  for  military  use. 
Corn,  flour  and  meal  are  only  contraband  in  siege, 
blockade  or  investment.  Money  sent  to  belliger- 
ents for  payment  of  goods  purchased  is  not  contra- 
band, but  is  if  sent  to  assist  belligerent  operations. 
Cotton  was  considered  contraband  during  the  civil 
war,  as  it  was  used  as  collateral. 


The  desirability  of  bringing  all  scientific  facts  into 
relation  with  a  single  "  international  "  standard  of 
latitude  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon.  It  has 
often  been  pointed  out  that  there  are  many  discrep- 
ancies in  "accurate"  statements  of  boiling  tempera- 
tures, absolute  weights,  etc.,  due  to  the  want  of  a 
universal  standard  latitude,  with  regard  to  which 
"normal"  barometic  pressure  should  be  fixed. 


OSBORNE  rAffM 
IMPLEMENTS 
SUCCJEED 
WH£f{E  OTHERS 
W  EAIL. 


MARSH  STEAM  PUMP. 

BOILER  FEEDERS, 
TANK  and  UACUU/V1  F»U7V\F»S 

FOR  ALL  PURPOSES. 

Station  and  Sinking  Pumps  for  Mines, 

(AIR  OR  STEAM). 
MOST  SIMPLE.  DURABLE  AND  ECONOMICAL  PUMP  MADE. 

Extras  for  all  our  Pumps  carried  In  stock. 

Slmonds  Saws,  Genuine  Dodge  Wood  Split  Pulleys. 

Leather  Belting.    Kubher  Belting.    Grant  Corundum  and  Detroit  Emery  Wheels. 


ONLY  THE  BEST. 

SIMONDS  SAW  CO., 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

31  Main  St.,  San  Francisco. 


GOPHERS  SQUIRRELS 


Safely,  successfully  and  economically 
DESTROYED  with 


PASTEUR  VIRUS  (Improved). 

PASTEUR  VACCINE  CO.,  54  Fifth  Aue.,  Chicago. 


DEWEY  &  CO.,   PATENT  AGENTS, 

3  30  Market  St.,  San   Francisco,  Cal. 


1  ho  largest  coinplet 


.'tured  by  any  single 


era  in  the  world ; 

embraces:  Qaborno  Columbia  Harvester  and  Binder. 
Columbia  Inclined  Corn  Harvester  &  Binder, _     Rival  Dime  Harrow*, 


All-Steet  Hand  Dump  Rakes, 
All-Steel  Self  Dump  Rakes, 
Spring-  Tooth  Harrow*, 
Adjust  able  Peg-  Tooth  Harrows, 


Columbia  Reaper,  Mo.  8  Reaper, 

Columbia  Mower,  (1  &  2 -horse) 
Flexible  and  Reversible  Disc  Harrows, 
Osborne  Combination  Harrows,  At-.- 

Sulky  Spring-Tooth  Harrows,  Horse  Hoe  Cultivator*, 

Osborne  Alt-Steel  Center  Drive  Tedders,  etc. 

Every  machine  Is  fully  warranted  and  it*  the  best  of  ltsclassthnt  can  be  produced  with 
good  material,  complete  equipment,  superior  skill  and  long  experience. 

THE  GUT  HERE  SHOWN  is  that  of  our 

Osborne  Columbia  Harvester  and  Binder. 

K  is  full  of  features  calculated  to  make  It        t*r#t  tnochine  of  itm 
kinti  for  the  farmers'  use.    The  two  most  Important 
*  features,  because  they  directly  affect  the  draft  and  east 
of  operating  the  machine  aa  well  as  making  It 
Ions  lived,  are  the  perteeted  swivel  self  alining 
xeft  and  our  patented  roller  bearing*.  Two 
horse*  draw  It  with  earn;  channel  Meel  bur  main 
frame;  am  In.  main  wheel  with  9-ln.  face  gives 
»eui»y  motion  IM  perfect  truotlon  and  powert 
easiest  raising  and  lowering'  device  known;  plat- 
form frame  and  bottom  all  steel— «trongent  and 
llghte>t;  straight  drive  pitman— eavy  cutting;  perfect 
adjustment  reel;  low  open  end  elevators— great  capa- 
city; no  side  draft  or  neck  weight.    Hon't  buy  until 
I  our  local  agent.   Handy  book  for  farm  and  house  Free. 


See  our  Ad.  next  week. 


D.  M*  OSBORNE  A  CO*,  San  Francisco*  Cat. 


SEND  FOR  A  BICYCLE 

llleh  Crude  'IIM  Model..  *l4to#40. 
CREAT  CLEARINC  SALE  or      and  -M 

models,  beat  makes,  ♦  75  to  #18.  Sent  on 
quprVMli  without  a  cent  payment.  Free  uiw 
of  wheel  to  our  agents.  Write  for  our  new 
plan  "How  (o  Ksrn  a  Hl<- wit"  and  make 
money.  NI*K(  1  Al.  TIIIK  WEF.K-M  hitrh 
(trade  '97  models  fsllghtly  shopworn],  f  10.7* 
each.  "Wandering.  Awheel.**  a  souvenir 
book  of  art,  FKKK  for  stamp  while  they  last. 

I     HEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  299  Ave.  B,  Chicago. 


Machine  Works. 

}Pumps. 


I.  L.  Burton 

PATENT  CENTRIFUGAL  , 
TAHKR  ROTARY.. . 
COLUMBUS  STEAM 

Highest  Efficiency,  Simplicity  and  Durability. 

l'etterson  Current  Motor  for  streams  not  lesa 
than  8-mile  current.  Horae  Powers,  Portable 
Wood  Saws.  Some  second-band  Pumps  and  Gaa 
Endues.  Steam  Engines  and  Boilers  for  bale  cheap. 
115  and  117  First  Street,  San  Franrl.ro,  Cal. 
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Holding  Power  of  Wire  and  Cut 
Nails. 


Before  the  Technical  Society  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  in  San  Francisco,  Prof. 
Soule  of  the  University  of  California 
recently  read  a  paper  on  the  holding 
power  of  nails  from  data  obtained  by 
tests  with  wire  and  cut  nails,  driven  in 
Douglas  spruce  (Oregon  pine)  and  in 
redwood. 

The  points  which  it  was  particularly 
desired  to  clear  up  by  these  tests  were: 

The  relative  merits  of  cut  and  of 
wire  nails;  the  merits  of  different  sur- 
faces on  the  nails;  the  best  shape  of 
nails,  as  to  points,  etc.;  the  relative 
holding  powers  of  these  nails  in  Doug- 
las spruce  and  in  redwood;  the  best  re- 
lation between  the  length  of  nail  and 
the  thickness  of  the  board  nailed  by 
it;  the  effect  of  time  upon  the  holding 
power  of  nails  in  the  cases  of  the  kinds 
of  timber  above  named. 

The  conclusions  formed  from  a  con- 
sideration of  the  results  of  the  tests  are 
as  given  below: 

1.  Cut  nails,  for  the  same  area,  hold 
better  than  wire  nails. 

2.  The  holding  strength  increases 
with  the  length  of  the  nail,  but  not  ac- 
cording to  any  simple  law. 

3.  The  pointing  of  the  wire  nail  adds 
about  100  per  cent  to  its  efficiency.  If 
slightly  more  pointed  than  they  are 
made  at  present,  the  holding  power 
would  be  increased. 

4.  Pointing  the  cut  nail  adds  33  per 
cent  to  its  efficiency,  but  it  increases 
the  tendency  to  split  the  wood.  To 
avoid  splitting,  the  taper  side  only  of 
the  cut  nail  might  be  wedged.  If 
wedged  on  all  four  sides  it  holds  best. 

5.  Cut  nails  driven  with  wedge  across 
the  grain  are  only  about  80  per  cent  as 
strong  as  those  driven  with  the  wedge 
parallel  to  the  grain.  This  fact  does 
not  accord  with  practice  in  driving, 
probably  on  account  of  the  greater 
tendency  to  split  the  wood. 

6.  A  nail  is  three  times  as  strong 
when  driven  into  the  side  of  a  beam — 
that  is,  across  the  grain — as  it  is 
driven  into  the  end  of  it — that  is,  par- 
allel to  the  grain. 

7.  The  holding  power  of  nails  in- 
creases with  time  in  the  case  of  red- 
wood. It  is  asserted  by  some  that  the 
tannic  acid  rusts  the  nail  and  thus  in- 
creases its  holding  power.  It  is  prob- 
able that  this  effect  would  be  extended 
over  a  few  months  only,  after  which 
the  further  rusting  of  the  nail  would 
weaken  it.  The  effect  of  time  in  the 
case  of  cement  nails  does  not  seem  to 
be  great,  and  is  only  slightly  greater 
in  the  case  of  wire  nails,  but  is  very 
considerable  for  cut  nails. 

8.  The  tests  show  that  all  these  nails 
lose  holding  power  with  time  when 
driven  into  Douglas  spruce.  This 
probably  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
small  lateral  adhesion  of  the  fibers  in 
that  wood  and  their  gradual  yielding 
to  the  wedge  action  of  the  nail.  In 
other  words,  they  pinch 
with  time,  but  it  seems 
this  diminution  would 
definitely. 

9.  In  redwood  a  cut  nail  holds 
slightly  better  than  a  wire  nail. 

10.  In  Douglas  spruce,  the  cement 
nails  are  1.3  times  stronger  than  the 
wire  nails. 

11.  A  cement  nail  is  slightly  stronger 
than  a  wire  nail  when  driven  into  red- 
wood, but  the  difference  in  strength  is 
small. 

12.  Under  shearing  stress  cut  nails 
are  1.4  times  stronger  than  wire  nails. 
There  seems  to  be  no  difference  in  the 
resistance  of  the  nails  to  shear  in  using 
blocks  of  Douglas  spruce  or  of  red- 
wood. 

13.  "When  nailing  cleats  to  a  block 


the  nail  less 
unlikely  that 
continue  in- 


Deafness  Cannot  Be  Cured 
By  local  applications,  as  they  cannot  reach  the 
diseased  portion  of  the  ear.  There  is  only  one 
way  to  cure  deafness,  and  that  is  by  constitu- 
tional remedies.  Deafness  is  caused  by  an  in- 
flamed condition  of  the  mucous  lining  of  the 
Eustachian  Tube.  When  this  tube  gets  inflamed 
you  have  a  rumbling  sound  or  imperfect  hearing, 
and  when  it  is  entirely  closed  deafness  is  there- 
suit,  and  unless  the  inflammation  can  be  taken 
out  and  this  tube  restored  to  its  normal  condition, 
hearing  will  be  destroyed  forever;  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  are  caused  by  catarrh,  which  is  nothing  but 
an  inflamed  condition  of  the  mucous  surfaces. 

We  will  give  One  Hundred  Dollars  for  any  case 
of  Deafness  (caused  by  catarrh)  that  cannot  be 
cured  by  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure.  Send  for  circulars, 
free.  F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


the  same  area  of  nail  in  the  wood  will 
hold  about  the  same  stress,  whether  a 
few  large  nails  are  used  or  more  small 
ones.  The  superiority,  if  any,  is  in 
favor  of  the  larger  nail. 

14.  The  cut  nail  holds  1.33  better  in 
Douglas  spruce  than  in  redwood;  the 
wire  nail  about  the  same  in  each,  with 
a  slight  superiority  in  favor  of  red- 
wood. 

15.  The  holding  power  of  a  nail  is 
not  directly- proportional  to  its  surface 
in  contact  with  the  wood.  In  deter- 
mining the  relative  holding  powers, 
the  stress  per  unit  area  has  been  em- 
ployed, but  as  far  as  possible  nails 
have  been  taken  as  nearly  alike  as 
practicable,  so  as  to  eliminate  the 
error  introduced  by  this  method. 

16.  In  drawing  a  nail,  the  pull  seems 
to  reach  a  maximum  shortly  after  the 
nail  starts. 

17.  In  the  case  of  a  wire  nail,  the 
applied  stress  increases  gradually;  of 
a  cut  nail,  by  jerks  and  starts.  The 
decrease  of  holding  in  wire  nails  after 
reaching  the  maximum  is  gradual, 
while  in  cut  nails  it  falls  off  suddenly. 
Hence,  a  cut  nail  is  not  as  efficient  in 
holding  together  pieces  of  timber  sub- 
ject to  vibration  as  is  the  wire  nail, 
for  the  former  is  more  easily  loosened, 
and,  being  partly  withdrawn,  looses 
much  of  its  strength.  This  results 
from  the  fact  that  the  major  portion  of 
the  resistance  comes  from  the  wedge 
sides  of  the  nail. 

18.  Cut  nails  are  more  likely  to  split 
Douglas  spruce,  and  wire  nails  to  split 
redwood. 

19.  In  shearing  a  cleat  from  a  block 
to  which  it  is  nailed,  a  maximum  re- 
sistance is  obtained  for  a  cleat  the 
thickness  of  which  is  two-fifths  of  the 
length  of  the  nail  used.  This  agrees 
closely  with  the  practice  of  using  a 
nail  about  2J  times  the  thickness  of 
the  thinner  piece  nailed. 

20.  A  slight  roughness  on  the  sur- 
faces of  a  nail  is  of  advantage. 

21.  The  cut  nail  is  more  efficient 
when  driven  into  Douglas  spruce,  but 
the  wire  nail  is  more  so  in  redwood. 
This  fact  bears  out  the  theory  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  a  wire  nail  holds. 
The  lateral  pressure  of  the  redwood 
fibers  is  greater  than  that  of  the  fibers 
of  Douglas  spruce,  on  account  of  the 
closeness  of  the  grain  of  the  redwood, 
it  having  thirty-six  annular  rings  to 
the  inch,  as  against  fourteen  for  the 
spruce;  and  this  holds  true  notwith- 
standing that  the  redwood  is  softer 
than  the  spruce. 

The  general  conclusion  from  the  tests 
was  that,  for  most  uses  and  under 
most  conditions,  the  cut  nail  is  supe- 
rior to  the  wire  nail. 


HEALDS 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE. 
24  Post  Street,      -  San  Francisco. 

Has  a  National  reputation  for  good  work. 

Its  Departments  of  Bookkeeping  and  Business 
Practice,  Shorthand  and  Typing.  Penmanship, 
Modern  Languages.  English  Branches,  Telegraphy, 
Civil,  Mining  and  Electrical  Engineering.  Survey- 
ing, Assaying,  etc.,  are  practical  in  every  detail,  as 
is  attested  by  the  lti.OOO  graduates  who  are  now 
successfully  applying  their  knowledge. 

Students  can  enter  at  any  time.  Ladles  admitted 
to  all  Departments.  Pupils  receive  individual  In- 
struction.  Twenty  teachers.   Moderate  charges. 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  College  Journal. 


TREE  WASH,  OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potasb. 

T.    W/.   JACKSON    dfc  CO. 
Bole  Agents.     -      -      No.  326  Market  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


The 

Differences 
between 
Cream 

Separators 


The  cut  on  the  left  (Fig.  1)  is  that  of  a  Be  Laval  "Baby"  separator 
bowl.  It  is  of  the  improved  "Alpha"  disc  type,  which  protecting  patents 
prevent  the  use  of  in  any  other  machine.  It  subjects  the  milk  to  centrifu- 
gal force  in  thirty  thin  layers.  In  consequence  it  has  an  actual  capacity  of 
750  lbs.  per  hour,  at  a  speed  of  6,000  rev.,  and  recovers  99  per  cent,  of  the 
butter-fat  in  the  milk.  It  is  mounted  within  the  finest  operating  machinery 
years  of  experience  and  the  best  of  everything-  can  produce. 

The  cut  on  the  right  (Fig.  2)  is  that  of  a  typical  "  hollow  "  form  of  sepa- 
rator bowl.  It  is  of  the  patent  expired  type  the  De  Laval  Company  used 
up  to  five  years  ago  and  which  its  imitators  use  to-day.  It  subjects  the 
milk  to  centrifugal  force  in  solid  hvlk.  It  has  a  claimed  capacity  of  300  lbs. 
per  hour,  at  a  speed  of  8,000  rev.,  and  recovers  95  per  cent,  of  the  butter-fat 
in  the  milk.  It  is  made  cheaply,  to  sell  oheaply. 

Compare  the  relative  size,  capacity,  speed  and  results.  Are  you  going 
to  put  your  money,  your  labor,  and  your  business  success  into  a  separator 't 
Can  you  see  the  difference— to  you!  If  you  would  learn  of  still  further 
differences  in  cream  separators,  send  for  new  "Dairy"  catalogue  No.  268. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Western  Offices: 
Randolph  &  Canal  Sts. 
CHICAGO. 


General  Offices: 
74  cortlandt  street, 
NEW  YORK. 


Branch  Offices: 
1102  Arch  Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


The  IMPROVED  UNITED  STATES  SEPARATOR! 


A  First  Prize  Dog  or  Sheep  Power 

IS  A 

Labor  Saving  and  Money  Earninr' 

Combination  Hird  to  Beat. 
They  work  together  to  perfection,! 
t  Are  just  the  thing  for  the  Dairy. 


Sheep  Anxious  for  the  Work. 


Conway,  Mass.,  Feb.  n,  i8q8. 
I  am  using  one  of  your  Improved 
No.  5  U.  S.  Separators,  and  one  of 
.  your  First  Prize  Dog  Powers  to  run  i 
f  it.     Everything  is  working  to  myl 
entire  satisfaction. 

I  am  u..ing  to  run  the  Power  with! 
a  sheep  weighing  about  i0o  pounds,  I 
and  lie  took  to  the  work  very  nicely. 
Now  when  I  let  him  loose  he  will  go 
to  the  cream  room  and  get  into  the  power  of  his  own  free  will. 

The  actual  test  in  irv  presence  of  the  skim-milk,  by  Babcock  Test,  was  less 
han  0.02  in  the  two-neck' bottle.  I  consider  the  skim-milk  quite  valuable  as  a  food,  |' 
|as  it  is  always  warm  and  of  an  even  temperature.  ^  PAGE 

Illustrated  pamphlets  free  on  application. 


VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO., 


Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


Don't  Be  Care-less. 

Don't  guess  what  your  cows  are  doing,  but  KNOW. 
Don't  think  your  cows  are  all  right  when  you  can  KNOW. 
Don't  use  an  inaccurate  Babcock  Test. 

Don't  let  your  creamery  man  skin  you;  keep  a  check  on  him. 
Send  to  us  for  a  first-class  ten-dollar 

No-Tin  Babcock  Test 

and  let  your  creamery  man  know  that  you  have  it.    Let  six 
of  you  club  together  and  get  six  machines  for  fifty  dollars. 
They  are  well  made — regular  life  lasters. 

Elgin  Mfg.  Co.,  Elgin,  111. 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co., 

PATENT  SOLICITORS, 

330  MARKET  STREET,     -     SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old  experienced 
first-class  agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  associates  and  agents  in  Washington  and  the  capi- 
tal cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
brary, and  record  of  original  cases  in  our  office,  we  have  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can 
be  offered  home  inventors  by  other  agencies.  The  information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful 
practice  before  the  Office,  and  the  frequent  examination  of  patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  patentability  of  inventions  brought  before  us,  enables  us  to  give  advice  which  will 
save  inventors  the  expense  of  applying  for  patents  upon  inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  and 
advice  sent  free  on  receipt  of  postage.  Address  DEWEY,  STRONd  &  CO. ,  Patent  Agents,  330  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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List  of  U.  5.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Reported  by  Dewey,  Strong  A  Co.,  Pioneer 
Patent  Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  APRil,  19,  1398. 
602,796.— Wave  Motor-H.  R.  Alden,  Portland, 
Ogn. 

602.593.  — MATCn  Igniter— Axelson  &  (Junn,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

602.594.  — Traction  Engine— D.  Best.  San  Lean- 
dro, Cal. 

602,798.— Ballot  Box— H.  Braasch,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

602,694.— Rope  Clamp— A.  R.  Bradeen,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

602,496.— Trunk  Harness— H.  Bruuner,  Jr.,  S.  F. 

602.595.  — Folding  Toilet  Paper— W.  E.  Coombs, 
San  Jose,  Cal. 

602,698  — Raisin  Seeder— C.  S.  Cox.  Fresno,  Cal. 

602,735.— Puzzle— F.  H.  Donaldson,  Garvanza,  Cal. 

602,657.— Steam  Trap— C.  R.  Franklin.  S.  F. 

602,601.— Single-Track  Railway  and  Car— J. 
Hopkirk,  Oakland,  Cal. 

602.561.— Key— B.  J.  Loomis,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 

602,605.— Car  Coupling— R.  H.  McCaugbev.  Camp- 
bell, Cal. 

602.794.  — Engine— J.  Porritt,  S.  F. 

602.795.  — Preserving  Eggs— F.  C.  Smith,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

602,492.— Pump— C.  G.  White,  Woodland,  Cal. 
602,81 1. — Bottle — G.  H.  Williams,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal 

602,548.— Gas  Regulator— Williams  &  Seller,  S.  F. 
28,485.— Design— Lunch  Bucket  Top  —  W.  M. 

Robertson,  S.  F. 
28.492.— Design— Battery  Electrode— Taylor  & 
Bergman,  Spokane,  Wash. 

Note.— Plain  and  Certified  Copies  of  U.  S.  and 
Foreign  patents  obtained  by  Dewey.  Strong  &Co., 
by  mail  or  telegraphic  order.  American  and  For- 
eign patents  secured,  and  general  patent  business 
transacted  with  perfect  security,  at  reasonable 
rates,  and  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 


Notices  of  Recent  Patents. 

Among  the  patents  recently  obtained 
through  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific 
Press  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency,  the 
following  are  worthy  of  special  mention  : 

Single-Track  Railways  and  Cars. — James 
Hopkirk,  Oaklaud,  Cal.  No.  002,601.  Dated 
April  19,  1S98.  This  invention  relates  to  rail- 
ways of  that  class  in  which  a  single  line  of 
track  is  supported  at  a  height  above  the 
ground,  so  that  cars  may  be  suspended  to 
travel  upon  these  rails.  It  consists  essentially 
of  a  frame-work  upon  which  the  track  is  sup- 
ported above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  cars 
mounted  in  pairs  upon  opposite  sides  of  the 
track  and  frame-work,  trucks  having  wheels 
journaled  at  opposite  ends  adapted  to  travel 
upon  the  rails,  transverse  timbers  centrally 
swiveled  on  the  trucks  extending  through  the 
opposite  ends  and  upper  part  of  each  car,  with 
hangers  supported -from  these  timbers  ex- 
tending downwardly  into  the  cars,  so  that  the 
weight  of  the  latter  is  adjustably  supported 
from  the  hangers.  Horizontally  journaled 
rollers  are  adapted  to  travel  against  rails 
fixed  to  the  posts  of  the  rail  supporting  frame- 
work at  points  in  line  with  these  rollers,  to 
prevent  too  great  a  swaying  of  the  cars  when 
in  rapid  motion. 

Device  for  Folding  Toilet  Paper  — Wm.  E. 
Coombs,  San  Jose,  Cal.  No.  602,595.  Dated 
April  19,  1898.  This  invention  relates  to  a  de- 
vice which  is  adapted  to  cut  continuous  sheets 
of  paper  into  desired  lengths,  folding  the 
sheets  to  form  packages  with  alternate  sheets 
overlapping  each  other  from  alternate  sides. 
It  is  especially  designed  to  form  packages  of 
toilet  paper  which  are  afterwards  p  aced  in 
holders,  from  which  the  sheets  are  removable 
singly  and  independently.  This  paper  is 
brought  to  the  machine  in  continuous  sheets 
from  opposite  sides  and  delivered  to  a  common 
center,  where  they  are  laid  alternately,  one 
over  the  other,  cutting  the  lengths  double 
that  of  the  packages  to  be  formed  and  folded 
down,  so  that  each  sheet  is  alternately  folded 
over  the  opposing  one.  This  is  effected  by 
means  of  an  oscillating  or  vibrating  roller  sus- 
pended from  above  the  central  portion  of  the 
apparatus,  the  paper  being  held  by  clamps,  and 
by  means  of  vertical  movable  casings  and  cut- 
ters therein  the  paper  is  severed  to  the 
proper  lengths  and  afterwards  folded  by  the 
reciprocating  roller. 

Oil  Vapor  Traction  Engine.— Daniel  Best, 
San  Leandro,  Cal.  No.  602,594.  Dated  April 
19,  1898.  This  invention  relates  to  an  im- 
provement in  what  are  known  as  "  traction 
engines."  The  object  is  to  provide  a  self-pro- 
pelled engine  capable  of  drawing  loads  upon 
the  roads,  and  which  is  especially  adapted  to 
be  used  in  countries  where  water  cannot  be 
obtained  in  necessary  quantities  for  the  use  of 
steam  engines.  The  invention  consists  essen- 
tially of  a  frame  with  supporting  and  driving 
wheels  having  two  sets  of  cylinders  mounted 
in  pairs  thereon,  each  cylinder  having  the  top 
and  bottom  of  its  open  end  formed  with  longi- 
tudinal slots  or  channels,  cross-heads  project- 
ing from  the  pistons,  slidable  in  the  slots,  and 
detachable  connecting  rods  uniting  the  cross- 
heads,  so  that  the  cylinders  of  each  pair  may 
be  used  together  or  the  rearmost  piston  dis- 
engaged, and  only  one  pair  be  employed  for 
light  loads.  Connections  are  made  between 
the  pistons  and  a  crank  shaft  and  intermedi- 
ate gearing  between  the  crank  shaft  and  the 
driving  wheels  serve  to  transmit  power  there- 
to. A  vertically  disposed  carburetor  is  con- 
nected with  the  adjacent  ends  of  the  cylin- 
ders, so  that  oil  or  other  hydrocarbon  vapor 
may  be  employed  explosively  in  the  engine 
cylinders,  thns  avoiding  the  use  of  a  steam 
boiler,  with  its  added  weight  and  the  water 
necessary  for  its  operation.  In  order  to  keep 
the  cylinders  sufficiently  cool,  it  is  necessary 
to  circulate  water  about  them,  and  this  water 
is  conveyed  through  a  cistern  of  pipes  so  as  to 
be  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  and  its  temper- 
ature reduced  after  each  passage  over  and 
around  the  cylinders,  thus  maintaining  the 
same  body  of  water  without  any  essential  ad- 
vantages.   The  gear  is  so  arranged  that  dif- 


ferent rates  of  speed  may  be  produced  and  the 
apparatus  very  readily  reversed  to  run  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

Car  Coupling.— R.  H.  McCaughey,  Camb- 
bell,  Cal.  No.  602,605.  Dated  April  19,  1898. 
This  invention  relates  to  improvements  in  ap- 
paratus for  coupling  cars,  and  it  consists  es- 
sentially of  draw  bars,  fulcrumed  and  mova- 
ble to  or  from  each  other  in  a  horizontal  plane, 
the  bars  having  diagonally  disposed  meeting 
faces,  so  that  the  heads  are  separated  to  pass 
each  other  when  they  come  in  contact.  The 
rear  of  these  heads  has  hook-shaped  projec- 
tions which  interlock  when  the  bars  are  again 
brought  into  line  after  the  heads  have  passed 
each  other,  and  by  means  of  weighted  bell 
crank  levers  the  draw  bars  are  normally  re- 
tained in  the  position  of  engagement.  Suit- 
able devices  are  connected  with  the  draw 
bars  to  pull  them  apart,  to  allow  the  heads  to 
disengage  and  pass  each  other  when  it  is  de- 
sired to  uncouple  the  cars.  The  weights  serve 
to  return  the  parts  to  their  normal  position 
whenever  they  are  released. 


Breeders'  Directory. 

Six  lines  or  less  In  this  directory  at  50c  per  line  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


F.  H.  BI  RKE,  62C  Market  St.,  S.  F.  Holsteins. 
winners  for  three  years  of  State  Fair  butter  con- 
tests; Jerseys  and  Durhams  competing.  New 
Catalogues.   Registered  Berkshlres. 

.IKK*KYS,  HOLSTEINS  St  DURHAMS.  Best 
Butter  and  Milk  Stock.  Thoroughbred  Hogs  and 
Poultry.  Willam  Niles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  1876. 


BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times  either  singly  or  In  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

PETER  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


J  KKSEYS— The  best  A  J.C.  C.  registered  prize  herd 
Is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.    Animals  for  Bale. 


E.  S.  DRIVER,    Antelope,  Cal.   Durham  Bulls, 
Jacks  and  Jennies  for  sale. 


Poultry. 


BROWN  LEGHORN  Eggs  from  my  winners  at 
San  Francisco,  Oakland  and  Sacramento.  12.50  per 
15;  H.bO  per  30    L.  W.  Matthias,  Sacramento.  Cal. 


W.  H.  YOUNU,  Stockton,  Cal.     All  varieties  of 
Fowls,  and  Belgian  Hares.  Prices  on  application. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Cal.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Black  Mlnor- 
cas,  White  Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorns.  Fine 
Stock  and  Eggs  for  sale.  Send  for  circular. 


WILLIAM  NI LES  &  CO.,  Lob  Angeles,  Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Dairy  Cattle  ana  Hogs. 


CALIFORNIA.  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton,  Cal, 
Send  for  Illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 


EXCELSIOR  POULTRY  Y.VKI),  Klngsburg.Cal. 
Send  for  circulars  describing  stock. 


WELLINGTON'S    IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.   Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 


MANHATTAN  EGG  FOOD,  Red  Ball  Brand,  at 
all  grocers;  or  wholesale.  Tillman  &  Bendel,  S.  F. 


Swine. 


ELI  AS  GALLUP,  Breeder  of  Poland  China  Hogs, 
Hanford.  RlngB  Co.,  Cal. 

BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS, 

BeBt  Stock;  Thoroughbreds.  Win.  Niles  &  Co., 
Los  Angeles.  Cal.  Established  In  1876. 

J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden.  San  Joaquin  Co  ,  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Bsbbx  Swine. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


J.  B.  HOYT,  Bird's  Landing,  Cal.  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Cross- 
bred Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.  Rams  for  sale. 
Prices  to  suit  the  times.  Correspondence  solicited. 


Dogs. 


MISS  DELLA  BEACH,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Reg'd  Thoroughbred  Scotch  Collie  Shepherd  Dogs. 

RANCHO  BENITO  KENNELS.  Thor'b  d  Scotch 
Collies.  Pups  for  sale.  At  stud,  Imp.  Ormskirk 
Blucher;  fee  IBS.    Stewart  Sl  Son,  Aromas.  Cal. 


WAR  NEWS 


The  papers  ar<»  full  of  Mtiirtllnic  HtiitcmentK. 

Raah  coru-luHioiiH  art*  foolish  ami  unfortunate.  Try 
and  prove  1'au'e  Fence  hefore  you  make  a  decision. 
See  our  ad.  in  next  Issue. 

PAGB  WOVKX  WIRE  FKXCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


LIGHTNING  WELL  M  ACH'Y  < 
PUMPS,  AIR    LIFTS,  its  I 
GASOLINE.    ENGINES  'jf^V, 

THE   AMERICAN    WELL  WO  RK  5.  j&J 

AURORA  ILL.-C  MIC  AGO  .,-  DAL  LAS. TEX  \J  «g 


Send  for  Pamphlet.  "The  Saw  .  How  to  Choose  It,  and  How 
to  Keep  It  in  Order,"  Mailed  Free. 


IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  to  buy  a  saw 
1    with  Dlsston's  name  on  It.  It 

will  hold  the  set  longer  and  do  more 
work  without  filing  than  other  saws 
thereby  saving  In  labor  and  cost  of 
files.  They  are  made  of  the  best  cru- 
cible cast  steel  and/utty  warranted. 

FOB  SALE  BT  ALL  DEALERS 

HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  Inc. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Always  in  the  Lead! 

In  the  face  of  the  strongest  competition  ever  known 
at  a  California  State  Fair  our  swine  herd  again  carried 
off  the  majority  of  the  premiums.  Why?  Because  we 
have  the  best  pigs  In  the  State.  Choice  pigs  from  prize 
winners  ready  to  ship  at  reasonable  prices.  Write  for 
Catalogue  and  Prices. 

SESSIONS   &  CO., 
Lynwood  Creamery,  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm, 
Jas.  R.  Boal,  M'g'r.    P.  O.  Box  686,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


MONARCH  CAR  PRESS 

10  TONS  BOXCAR  SSOO  u 
MONARCH  JR.OBBllUKYlAHsSSOO 

T-TKP   3^  * 

IS  THE  B  TS  T  SMALL, 
E  CAR  PRESS  INTHB 
V0RLD» 


Something  New! 


THE  3-4  BALE  JUNIOR  MONARCH  PRESS. 

Made  extra  heavy  to  meet  the  growing  demand. 
Guaranteed  to  load  a  car  to  fall  capacity 
in  ordinary  hay. 
MONARCH  CAR  OR  SHIP  PRESS,  bale  17x20x40  MOO  00 
JUNIOR  MONARCH,  3-4  PRdSS,     "   UUx-.>2x44.  tooO  00 
JUNIOR  MONARCH,  STANDARD,     "    22x24x47.  J500  00 
Manufactured  and  for  Sale  by 

L.  C.  MOREHOUSE,  San  Leandro,  Cal. 

WM.  H.  GRAY,  General  Agent. 


BARGAINS ! 


Rushford  Farm  Wagon  Gears. 


No. 

Axle. 

Tire. 

Capacity. 

47 

*M  Hollow  Steel. 

2  inch. 

2.500  lbs. 

47 

S 

2,500  * 

48 

•2H 

2  " 

4.000  •' 

49 

m 

2  *' 

5.000  • 

49 

2«  " 

5.000  •' 

50 

m 

8  * 

C  500  •' 

51 

.  s  .'SCI 

x.OOU  •• 

62 

3H 

»  " 

10.000  " 

38 

154  Concord  Steel. 

8 

4,000  " 

18 

tU  Steel  Skein. 

2 

4.000  " 

19 

3H  " 

2M  " 

5.000  - 

The  above  are  our  GREEN  LIsT  Wagons.  As  we 
are  overstocked  on  these  sizes  we  can  offer  bar- 
gain prices  without  regard  to  our  cost. 

HOOK.  E  R    dfc    CO  , 

1G  and  is  Druaun  Street,  San  Francisco,  t':ii 


Save! 
Your  I 
Crop 


CCSiS  ABOUT 
ONE  CENT  PER 
HOUR. 


Buy  a  HERCULES  GASOLINE  ENGINE 
)  PUMPING  PLANT;  from  2  to  200  H.  t. 
J)  The  best,  most  reliable,  economical,  uever- 
®  failing  plant  in  the  market— fully  guaran- 
teed—for  pumping,  irrigating,  running 
ft)  fruit  graders,  dryers,  eU. 
®  Write  What  You  Want.  Hercules  Gas  * 
?J  Engine  Works,  215-231  Bay  St.,  S.  F.  ® 


FANCY 


F»  O  U  L  T  R  "V. 


We  keep  all  the  leading  varieties.  TlrivcUO  breeding 
yards.  Why  no  Improve  your 
stock.  ManTs  of  the  Improved 
Pacific  Incubator.  Absolutely 
self-regulating,  hot  water.  Send 
stamp  for  our  catalogue  of  In- 
cubators.Wire  Netting.  Blooded 
Fowls  and  Poultry  Appliances 
generally.  Hemnnher  the  Hest  in 
thei'heaiiest.  Pacific  Incuhatok 
Co..  1317  Castro  St..  Oakland.  Cal. 


PETALUMA 

INCUBATORS 

$10 


O/  STRONGER  and  cost  no  more  than 
/o  old  style 

Corrugated  Steel  Hinges. 


Thev  do  not  break,  as  they  cannot  bind  on  the  pin. 
Good  looking  too.  Ask  for  them  at  your  dealer's. 
Send  lor  circular.    Made  only  by 

THE  STANLEY  WORKS,  New  Britain,  Conn. 


Aod  up — Best  Incuba- 
tor made.  More  prac- 
tical progressive  feat- 
ures than  any  other. 
Indisputable  evidence  that  our 
system  is  the  correct  one.  Cnta- 
lonue  free.  We  Pay  Freight. 
PETALUMA  rWCUBATOR  CO. 

PETALUMA.  CAL. 


MONEY  IN  HONEY! 

The  IVeeWly 

American  Bee  Journal 

Tells  all  abont  It. 

Sample  Copy  Hailed  Free 

Q.W.YORK  &  CO. 

IISHIrnlrin  St..  CniCISil.  IU 


BARGAINS  IN  BICYCLES 

NEW  AND  SECOND-HAND 

rnoM  $20  up 

send  for  List.  Hooker  &  Co.  .SanFrandsco 


LEE  D.  CRAIG, 
notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

816  MONTGOMERY  STRKKT, 

Bet.  California  and  Pine,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAI* 
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For  Jerry's  Sake. 

(Continued  from  page  296.) 


big  architects  there.  Mis'  Parsons 
told  him  everything,  and  how  they 
wanted  the  house  to  be  just  homey — 
the  kind  that  a  boy  would  like  to  bring 
his  mates  to  ;  and  the  Cap'n  told  him 
never  to  mind  the  cost,  and  so  the 
planning  of  it  was  left  to  him.  He 
said  to  Squire  Dunham,  when  he  was 
down  here  one  day,  lookin'  after  the 
builder  a  little,  that  he  put  more  study 
on  that  house  than  anything  else  he'd 
ever  done. 

"They  moved  the  old  building  off, 
because  Mis'  Parsons  wanted  the  new 
one  to  stand  on  the  same  spot  where 
Jerry  was  born.  It  was  a  long  while 
going  up,  and  they  do  say  that  the 
Cap'n  and  his  wife  watched  every  stick 
and  stone  that  went  into  it,  outside 
and  in. 

"When  it  was  finally  done  they  sent 
to  town  again  for  a  house  furnisher, 
and  he  came  down  and  looked  it  all 
over,  and  advised  with  them  what  was 
best  to  buy.  Mis'  Parsons  wouldn't 
have  any  shams  or  gingerbread  work, 
but  all  plain  and  rich  and  the  real 
thing  ! 

"There  was  a  college  professor  and 
an  artist  staying  at  the  Point  that 
summer.  Mis'  Parsons  had  always 
been  timid  and  retiring-like,  but  now 
she  didn't  seem  a  mite  shy  of  anybody. 
So  she  went  and  talked  with  them,  and 
those  two  men  just  set  to  work  for  her 
as  if  they'd  been  her  brothers.  The 
professor  made  out  a  great  list  of  the 
very  best  books  for  the  library,  besides 
another  shorter  one  for  the  Cap'n  and 
Mis'  Parsons  to  read  together — im- 
provin'  books  on  all  sorts  of  subjects, 
and  written  out  so  plain  that  folks 
without  much  schoolin'  wouldn't  have 
trouble  to  understand  them.  And  the 
painter — he  told  her  what  pictures  to 
get  and  how  to  hang  them  on  the  walls 
so  that  they'd  have  the  best  light. 
And,  more  than  that,  he  gave  her  one 
of  his  own  for  a  present,  that  good 
judges  say  is  worth  a  thousand  dollars. 

"When  they  had  got  settled  in  the 
new  house  those  two  folks  went  to 
readin'  and  studyin'  regular,  like 
children;  and  if  there  was  anything 
that  Mis'  Parsons  didn't  understand 
she'd  go  and  ask  the  minister  about  it 
and  he'd  explain  it  to  her. 

"  When  the  time  came  that  Jerry,  if 
he'd  lived,  would  'a'  been  old  enough  to 
go  to  school,  Mis'  Parsons  took  to  vis- 
itin'  the  school  every  week  punctual. 
She'd  often  take  a  little  present  to  the 
teacher — flowers  or  a  basket  of  fruit  or 
something — and  she'd  always  say: 
"  '  I  brought  this  for  my  son.' 
"  She  and  the  Cap'n  made  all  sorts  of 
good  times  for  the  children — Saturday 
picnics  and  what  not.  And  every 
Christmas  eve  she  had  a  tree  for  them 
in  the  dining-room,  all  blazing  with 
candles  and  with  presents  for  every  one 
marked  '  A  merry  Christmas  for 
Jerry's  sake.' 

"Then,  when  Jerry  would  'a'  had  to 
have  been  sent  away  from  home,  she 
went  around  making  inquiries  about 
the  best  boarding-school  for  boys;  and 
after  she'd  picked  out  the  one  that  she 
thought  most  proper  she  went  with  the 
Cap'n  and  made  acquaintance  with  the 
teachers  and  had  the  boys  introduced 
to  her,  aiming  to  help  along  any  who 
were  poor  and  deserving.  They  used 
to  go  to  all  the  anniversaries,  and  be 
set  on  the  platform  with  all  the  dis- 
tinguished visitors,  and  Mis'  Parsons 
would  smile  on  the  boys  speaking  their 
pieces  as  if  every  one  had  been  her 
own.  Boys  !  Why,  she  had  the  house 
swarming  with  'em  in  vacation  time  ! 
The  yard  looked  like  a  school  play- 
ground, what  with  croquet  and  tennis 
and  hammocks  and  swing- poles;  and, 
for  the  matter  of  that,  there  were  some 
better  things  to  be  learned  of  her  than 
they  get  at  any  school.  She'd  changed 
somehow  in  her  ways — not  but  that 
she'd  always  been  lady-like,  but  there 
was  a  difference.  She  was  finer,  more 
understanding.  I've  heard  say  that 
manners  were  a  kind  of  outside  dress; 
some  folks  have  to  pad  theirs  all  over 
to  make  'em  smooth,  but  Mis'  Parsons' 
just  fitted  her  !  Just  her  way  of  listen- 
in'  comfQrted  anybody  in  trouble. 
"  Well,  the  boys  that  Jerry  would  'a' 


gone  to  the  academy  with  got  through 
there  and  went  to  college,  and  Mis' 
Parsons  she  kept  right  along  with 
them,  looking  after  them  the  same  as 
ever.  She  made  up  her  mind  what  so- 
ciety he'd  been  likely  to  join  and  then 
what  did  she  do  but  get  the  Cap'n  to 
build  a  house  for  it — a  '  fraternity 
house '  I  believe  they  call  it.  The 
young  fellows  all  knew  her  for  'Jerry's 
mother,'  and  the  wildest  of  them  would 
have  knocked  down  anybody  that  dared 
to  make  game  of  the  little  white-haired 
woman  that  went  to  see  them  every 
commencement;  and  they  do  say  that 
her  pleadin'  turned  back  more  than  one 
of  them  that  had  got  a  start  on  the 
road  to  ruin. 

"The  house  was  full  as  ever  in  vaca- 
tion. Some  of  the  fellows  that  had 
sisters  brought  them  along.  The 
Cap'n  had  bought  the  pleasure  boat — 
as  neat  a  craft  as  you'll  see  along 
shore — and  he  used  to  take  the  young 
folks  down  the  bay,  with  Mis'  Parsons 
along  to  do  the  mothering.  It  was  a 
pretty  sight  to  see  them  hangin'  around 
her,  and  she  so  fond  and  proud  of  them 
all  ! 

"But  there  was  one  of  the  girls — 
speak  of  angels — if  there  she  ain't  a- 
comin'  now  !  Just  look  at  her  sharp, 
and  I'll  go  on  with  the  story  after  she 
gets  by." 

A  young  woman  simply  dressed  in  a 
gown  of  some  light  fabric  approached 
us,  driving  leisurely  in  a  pony  carriage. 
Her  face,  shaded  by  a  broad  hat,  wore 
an  expression  of  great  purity  and 
gentleness.  She  might  have  been 
thirty  years  old.  She  bowed  pleasantly 
in  response  to  the  driver's  respectful 
salutation,  and  when  she  was  again  out 
of  hearing  he  resumed: 

"  That  is  Miss  Edith  Hale.  As  I  was 
goin'  to  say,  she  came  to  the  Parsons' 
with  her  brother  the  same  summer  that 
Jerry's  class  graduated.  She  and  Mis' 
Parsons  and  the  Cap'n  took  to  each 
other  amazingly  from  the  first.  Per- 
haps 'twas  because  she  had  lost  her 
own  father  and  mother  before  she  could 
remember;  and  her  brother  was  the 
only  near  relation  she  had  in  the  world. 
She  was  invited  for  a  fortnight,  but 
Mis'  Parsons  begged  so  for  her  to  stay 
that  she  kept  on  and  on,  till  the  sum- 
mer was  most  gone.  Then  Mis'  Par- 
sons told  her  that  if  Jerry  had  lived,  it 
was  she,  and  nobody  else,  that  he  would 
have  chosen  for  his  wife.  And  then  she 
pleaded  with  her  to  live  with  her  and 
the  Cap'n  as  their  own  daughter. 

"I  never  heard  tell  just  what  Miss 
Edith  said  to  that,  or  how  it  struck 
her  to  have  been  pre-empted,  as  you 
might  say,  by  a  three-weeks-old  baby  ! 
But  the  end  of  it  was  she  did  stay,  and 
she's  there  now — the  light  of  the  house, 
and  of  the  whole  neighborhood,  too.  It 
stands  to  reason  that  such  a  young 
woman  as  she  is  wouldn't  have  been 
without  offers,  but,  if  she'd  had  them, 
she'd  just  said  '  No  '  on  the  quiet,  and 
that'd  been  the  last  of  the  matter.  And 
there's  one  thing  certain — an  own  child 


Veterinary  Column. 

Cambridge ,  Mass. —  A  sprain  such  as  you 
describe  is  not  incurable.    Use  luttle's  Elixir. 
Horseman t  Elgin,  1(1. —  There  is  only  one  sure  way 
to  locate   a   lameness.      Apply    7 utile's    Elixir , 
and  it  will  remain  muist  on  the  part  affected. 
Mrs.F.S.  T.,  Richmond,  J 'a. —  If  you  find  a  case  of 
colic  that  TuttlS s  Elixir  will  not  cure,  it  will  en- 
title you  to  the  $100  reward  offered  by  Dr.  Tuttle. 
Wilbut  S.  Davis,  M.D.,  Alton,  N.  H.,  writes  : 

"  To  whom  it  may  concern  ;  —  This  certifies  that 
my  horse,  on  the  twentieth  day  c  f  January.  1892,  ran 
away  with  a  hitching  post  and  injured  her  knees  so 
badly  that  she  was  pronounced  worthless  by  several 
horse  doctors.  I  tried  various  remedies  for  six  weeks 
and  she  grew  worse.  I  at  length  used  Tttttle's  Elixir, 
and  in  three  weeks  from  the  time  I  commenced  to  use 
it  I  had  her  on  the  road  ready  for  work.  The  knees 
healed  so  nicely  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  the  scars." 


Tuttle's 
Elixir 


will  doall  that  we  claimforit, 
or  we  will  refund  your 
money.  It  will  cure  all 
forms  of  lameness,  colic,  sprains,  cockle  joints,  etc. 
Send  to  us  for  full  particulars,  mailbu  pkhk. 
Tattle's  Family  Elixir  cures  Rheuma- 
tism. Sprains.  Bruises,  Pains,  etc.  Samples  ot 
cither  Elixir  free  for  three  2-cent  stamps  for  post- 
age. Fifty  cents  buys  either  Elixir  ol  any  drug- 
gist, or  it  will  be  sent  direct  on  receipt  of  price.  £ 
DR.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  27  Beverly  Btreet,  Boeton,  Mass. 


could'nt  take  better  care  of  Jerry's 
mother.  For  Mis'  Parsons  and  the 
Cap'n  are  gettin'  to  be  old  folks. 
They'll  be  passing  over  the  river  be- 
fore many  years,  and  I've  sometimes 
thought  that,  unless  a  body  was  uncom- 
mon busy  down  here,  it  would  a'most 
pay  to  go  along,  if  so  be  one  could  be 
sure  of  seeing  them  meet  Jerry  !  " 


An  Afflicted  Mother. 

From  the  Times,  Paw  Paw,  III. 

A  resident  of  this  town  who  has  lost  two 
children  during  the  past  six  years  by  violent 
deaths  has  been  utterly  prostrated  by  the 
shock,  and  seriously  sick  as  a  result  of  it.  One 
child  (aged  9)  was  killed  by  a  cyclone  in  '90 
while  at  school ;  another,  three  years  later 
was  run  over  by  a  Burlington  R.  R.  train. 
That  griefs  and  misfortunes  may  so  prey  on 
the  mind  as  to  lead  to  serious  physical  disor- 
ders has  been  well  demonstrated  in  this  case. 
As  a  result  of  them,  her  health  was  shattered 
and  she  has  been  a  constant  sufferer  since 
1890.  Her  principal  trouble  has  been  neuralgia 
of  the  stomach,  which  was  very  painful,  and 
exhibited  all  the  symptoms  of  ordinary  neu- 
ralgia, nervousness  and  indigestion.  Physi- 
cians did  her  no  good  whatever.  She  was  dis- 
couraged and  abandoned  all  hope  of  getting 
well.  Finally,  however,  a  certain  well  known 
pill  was  recommended  (Dr.  Williams'  Pink 
Pills  for  Pale  People.) 

She  supplied  herself  with  a  quantity  of 
them,  and  had  not  taken  them  two  weeks 
when  she  noticed  a  marked  improvement  in 


A  Constant  Sufferer. 

her  condition.  She  continued  taking  the  pills 
until  seven  or  eight  boxes  had  been  consumed 
and  she  considered  herself  entirely  cured. 
She  can  now  eat  all  kinds  of  food,  which  is 
something  she  has  not  been  able  to  do  for 
years.  She  is  not  troubled  in  the  least  with 
nervousness  as  she  was  during  the  time  of 
her  stomach  troubles. 

She  is  now  well,  and  all  because  of  Dr.  Wil- 
liams' Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People  a  complete 
cure  has  been  made. 

If  any  one  would  like  to  hear  more  of  the 
details  of  her  suffering  and  relief  gained  by 
the  use  of  Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  for  Pale 
People,  they  may  be  obtained,  probably,  by 
writing  the  lady  direct.  She  is  one  of  our 
well  known  residents,  Mrs.  Ellen  A.  Oder- 
kirk,  Paw  Paw,  111. 


ZENOLEUM 


The  shepherds'  profit  often  leaks 
away  through  the  invisible  chan- 
nel of  Lice,  Ticks,  Itch,  Scab 
and  other  insect  or  parasite  pests 
without  his  knowing  what  is  wrong. 
THE  REMEDY— that  which  will 
stop  the  leak  and  turn  the  tide  toward 

StTs  ZENOLEUM... 

the  Hon -Poisonous  Cure  for  an 

these  ills  and  others.   Can  be  used  hot  or 
cold.     Does  not  Stain  the  Fleece. 
It  is  cheap— 1  gallon  makes  100  gallons.   We  ( 
WANT  RELIABLE  AGENTS  everywhere.  Write 
for  circulars,  prices,  directions  and  terms. 

zf:vvKK-«  i  rmoxD 

DISINFECTANT  CO., 
SSAticater  at., 
Detroit,  Mich. 


CASTLE  BROS.,  Agents,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Pacific  Reversible  Disc  Harrow. 

4-foot,  5-foot  and  6-foot  sizes  in  16  or  20-inch  discs. 

We  guarantee  that  this  Harrow  can  be  more 
quickly  reversed  than  any  machine  in  the  market. 

Our  prices  are  a  revelation. 

An  extension  can  be  furnished  admitting  of  a 
space  of  between  5  and  6  feet  between  gangs.  A 
center-cut  device  can  be  furnished,  if  desired. 

HOOKER  &  CO., 
16  and  18  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco. 


&  -patents!  J 

330  MARKET  ST.  S.F. 


Fruit. 

Trees  and  Vines  become 
hardier,  and  their  products  bet- 
ter colored  and  better  flavored 
when  liberally  treated  with 
fertilizers  containing  at  least 
10%  actual 

Potash. 

CDPP  ^"  '"ustrated  book  which  tells 
FI\EC  wnat  Potash  is,   and  how  it 

should  be  used,  is  sent  free  to 
all  applicants.   Send  your  address. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 
MEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

are  our  agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 

'TIS 
FOR 
YOU. 

RADAM'S  MICROBE  KILLER  is  a  stimulant  of 
the  digestive  functions  and  an  intestinal  antisep- 
tic of  incontestible  therapeutic  properties,  free  of 
drugs  and  poison.  See  reports  of  highest  medical 
and  scientific  authorities.  Drugs  and  poison  fail ; 
M.  K.  never  fails.  Bottle  $1.00.  It  will  pay  to  in- 
vestigate it.   Call  or  write  for  complete  proofs. 

RADAM'S  MICROBE  KILLER  CO., 

1340  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

—branches:— 
212  S.  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
44  S.  Second  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

360  Morrison  St.,  Portland,  Or. 

1010  First  Avenue,  Seattle,  Wash. 


IMPROVED 
FRESNO 
SCRAPER. 

5-Foot. 

Weight,  300  Lbs. 


NEW- 
STOCK. 
NEW 
PRICES. 

Hooker 

&  CO., 
16  and  18 
Drumm  St., 

San 

Francisco. 


For  Planting  Season  of  1898 

We  offer  for  sale  a  choice  lot  of 

Budded  Orange  and 
Lemon  Trees, 

One  and  two-year  buds  of  the  leading  varieties,  on 
sour  or  sweet  stock. 

Prices  to  Suit  the  Times. 

SEEDLING  ORANGE  TREES  at  your  own  price. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

Oroville  Citrus  Association, 

Oroville,  Bull  e  Co.,  Cal. 


10  Ever-Blooming,  Field-Grown  Koses  for  SI . 

Eight  thousand  Roses,  field-grown,  two-year-old 
plants,  have  to  be  closed  out.  These  consist  of  the 
Dest  ever-blooming  varieties,  and  will  be  sold  at  10 
plants  for  One  Dollar,  sent  by  express  or  delivered 
In  the  city  of  San  Francisco.  These  Roses  are  In 
first-class  condition  and  arc  bound  to  give  satisfac- 
tion. No  order  filled  for  less  than  One  Dollar.  I 
name  a  few  varieties,  as  space  does  not  permit  of 
the  naming  of  the  whole  list:  Aurora,  Archduchess 
Marie  Immaculata,  Bon  Sellne,  Bougere,  Beauty  of 
Stapleford,  Cath,  Mermet,  Cheshunt  Hybrid,  La 
France,  Celine  Forrester,  Cameons.  Capt.  Christy, 
C.  Rlza  du  Pare.  Cecl  1  Brunner,  Duchess  de  Brabant, 
Duchess  of  Albany,  Dr.  Pasteur,  Etoile  de  Lyon, 
Eliza  Sauvage,  Franclsca  Kruger.  Gen.  Dubois, 
Fnrstln  Bismark.  Gen.  de  Tartar.  Jean  Dncher,  La 
Marque,  Mad.  Cochet,  Desire,  Falcot,  Hoste.  Lam- 
bard.  Schwaller,  M.  v.  Houtte,  Malmalson,  Sunset, 
Queen,  Papa  Gontler,  Rainbow,  and  a  good  many 
other  varieties.  F.  LUDEMANN,  Pacific  Nursery 
Baker  and  Lombard  Sts.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Blake,    yv\  o  f  f  1 1 1    dfc    T  o  w  n  e  , 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

512  to  516  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE,  McFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or. 
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Highest 

and 
Widest 
Wheels.  | 


1 

Steel  Cutter 

BAR. 
Steel  Ledger 
Plates  on 
Guards. 


HARVESTERgKlNG  BINDERS.  10-foot  or  12-foot  Cut;  Capacity  60  bundles  per  minute. 

DID  YOU  EVER  BEFORE  HEAR  OF  A  PERFECT  BINDER  CUTTING  A  12-FOOT  SWATH  ? 

We  guarantee  it  to  cut  and  bind,  to  bind  all  it  will  cut,  just  as  parfectly  as  any  7-foot  machine  ever  constructed,  and  the  draft  will  be  no  greater.  Forty 
acres  a  day  is  its  capacity.     It  elevates  the  grain  only  22  inches  above  the  platform.      Platform  is  42  inches  wide.     Wheels  are  44  inches  hio-h 
and  with  12-inch  tires.     It  is  double  geared.     This  will  revolutionize  harvesting.     A  header  spout  can  be  furnished  when  desired,  thus  making 
two  complete  machines  and  each  far  superior  to  any  similar  machines  ever  built.     SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

SEND    FOR    OUR    IN  EE  WJ 

Vehicle  Catalogue  No.  23 

 OR  

Implement  Catalogue  No  22. 

>ooooooooooooo 


OHIO    ENSILAGE    CUTTERS  (Power). 


Feed  Cutters. 


We  have  the  most  complete  stock  on  the  coast. 
Send  for  special  Catalogue. 

Now  is  the  time  to  buy  Feed  Cutters. 

Crops  are  short  and  feed  is  high. 

Be  economical ;  cut  your  fodder,  prevent  stock 
wasting  their  feed  and  save  money. 


OHIO    FEED   CUTTERS     H  m  l  or  Tower). 


HOOKER  Sc  CO.,  16  =  18  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco. 

BcaTspTay SnpJP r&BRcaF  Roofing. 


OLD  RELIABLE. 

YET  INE1A/, 

As  They  are  ALWAYS  UP  TO  DATE. 

Every  part  of  the  pump  (including  the  recep- 
tacle) that  comes  in  contact  with  the  washes 
used,  is  coated  with  a  compound  that  is  not  sol- 
uble in  any  of  the  spray  material.  This,  with 
our  non-corrosive  valves,  plunger  packing  and 
pumping  cylinder,  makes  a  pump  that  will  last 
as  long  as  the  man  will  who  buys  it. 

SEND   FOR  CATALOGUES. 

Bean  Spray  Pump  Co., 

LOS    GATOS,  CAU. 


Send  for 
Catalogue. 
Mailed  Free 


We  Have 
the  Gem  with 
Graphite 
Boxes. 
Never  require 
Oiltne. 


Our  Galvanized  GEM  Steel  Wind  Mills,  with  ball- 
bearing turn  tables  and  divided  boxes,  have  no 
equal  in  deeign  and  construction  and  are  warranted 
to  be  tiie  best  wind  motors  in  the  world.  Money  re- 
funded If  they  are  not  satisfactory  and  strictly  as 
represented.  We  carry  the  largest  stock  of  Pumps, 
Gasoline  Engines.  Tanks,  Horse  Powers,  Hose. 
Pipe  Fittings,  Pipe.  Brass  Goods,  etc.  Our  line  of 
Pumps  embraces  Pumps  for  Hand  and  Wind  Mill. 
Pumps  for  Gasoline  or  Steam  EnglneH,  Spraying 
Pumps.  Triple  Pumps,  Centrifugal  Pumps.  Rotary 
Pumps,  Wine  Pumps.  Road  Pumps,  and  for  all 
depths  wells,  etc.  Send  for  Catalogue.  Mailed  Free. 

WOOMN  &  LITTLE, 

313-314  Market  Street,  San  FraoctRro,  Cal. 


ANTHRAX  and  BLACK  LEG 


PREVENTED  BY 


Pasteur  "Vaccines. 
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Write  for  particulars,  prices,  and  testimonials  of  thousands  of  American  stockmen  who  have  suc- 
cessfully used  these  remedies  during  the  last  three  years. 

RASTEUR  VACCINE  CO.,  54  Rifth  Ave.,  Chicago. 


Waterproof  and  not  attacked  by  fumes  or  gases. 

GRADE,  THE  BEST. 

P  &  B  Building  Paper. 

The  most  perfect  insulator  known.    Indispensable  for  Creameries, 
Sulphur  Houses,  etc.     Send  for  circulars. 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO.,  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

The  Jones  Chain  Mower. 

UNLIKE  GEARED  MOWERS 

IT  HAS 

NO  NOISE!  NO  VIBRATION! 

NO  LOST  POWER! 
NO  COG  WHEELS  TO  WEAR  OUT! 
NO  BACKING  UP  TO  START   IN  THE 
GRASS. 

THE  JONE8  ALL,  STKEL  HAY  RAKE  --  THE  ONLY  ADJUSTABLE  HAY  RAKE  MADE. 

H.  C.  SHAW  PLOW  WORKS,  Stockton,  Cal. 

$25laveuwAY. 

THE  OLD  RE,J  iBLE 
TRIUMPH  STr^iL  RANGE 

Which  has  always  been  sold  at  ret  .;C  $50.00.  Made  of  the  highest 
grade  of  steel  and  has  six  8-inch  ljO-f  The  top  cooking  surface  Is 
30x34  inches,  the  oven  Is  12  Inches  J.  17  inches  wide  and  2IV4  inches 
deep;  has  a  15-gallon  reservoir.  <&fight  400  lbs.  Burns  wood  or  coal 
and  proven  to  be  the  best  rangr^  .he  market.  Will  be  delivered 
to  your  depot  for  825.00  i  >  short  time  only  to  Introduce 
this  range.  >. 

WRITE  FOR  FREEO  SCRIPTIVE  PAMPHLET. 
WM.  O.  WILLARD,  Manufacturer,  113  A  115  N    Snd  St., 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


and  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  LV.    No.  20. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  HAY  14,  1898 

TWENTY  -  EIGHTH  YEAR. 

•                                                          Office.  330  Market  Street. 

Evaporating  Beet  Juice. 


At  our  last  glance  at  the 
operation  of  the  beet  sugar 
factory  the  juice  had  passed 
through  the  carbonation  and 
the  first  filtering,  but  it  is 
still  too  far  from  pure.  From 
the  filter  it  goes  to  another 
treatment  with  lime  and  car- 
bonic acid,  and  after  that  to 
the  "sulphitor,"  where  it 
takes  a  cleansing  with  sul- 
phurous acid  gas,  which  is 
pumped  through  it,  making 
it  still  purer,  and  it  is  then, 
after  another  filtering,  ready 
for  its  first  evaporation. 

The  upper  picture  shows 
the  quadruple  effect  evapo- 
rator, consisting  of  four 
bodies,  each  of  which  is  ar- 
ranged with  a  steel  chamber 
and  tubes,  with  room  for  the 
vapors  to  disengage.  The 
upper  part,  or  vapor  cham- 
ber, of  each  body  is  con- 
nected with  the  steam  cham- 
ber of  the  next  body,  so  the 
vapors  from  the  boiling 
liquor  may  pass  into  the 
steam  chamber  of  the  next. 
The  liquor  space  of  each 
body  is  filled  with  juice,  and 
the  exhaust  steam  from  the 
different  pumps  and  engines  - 

throughout  the  house  is  collected  in  a  pipe  which 
supplies  the  steam  chamber  of  the  first  effect  with 
steam,  which  causes  it  to  boil.  The  boiling  juice  and 
the  vapor  rising  from  it  have  a  temperature  of  about 


QUADRUPLE  EFFECT  EVAPORATORS,    WHERE  THE  CLARIFIED  JUICE  IS 

BEING    RE-CLARIFIED   AND  BOILED 

100  C,  which  passes  over  to  the  steam  chamber  of 
the  next  body  and  causes  it  to  boil.  The  steam 
arising  from  it  has  a  temperature  of  about  88 
degrees,  which  passes  over  to  the  steam  chamber  of 


REDUCED  TO 
INTO  SUGAR. 


A  SEMI-SYRUP    PREPARATORY  TO 


MECHANICAL    FILTERS,    USED  IN 


FREEING    THE    SYRUP    FROM    IMPURITIES;  TAKEN 
WORKS   WHILE   IN   ACTIVE  OPERATION. 


the  third  body,  causing  it  to  boil.  The  temperature  of 
the  steam  arising  and  passing  over  to  the  fourth  body 
has  a  temperature  of  76  degrees,  which  causes  it  to 
boil.  The  difference  in  temperatures  at  which  the 
liquid  boils  in  each  body  is 
caused  by  the  difference  in 
pressure,  which  is  main- 
tained by  means  of  a  con- 
denser and  vacuum  pump. 
The  vapor  arising  from  the 
last  effect  or  body  passes  to 
a  condenser,  producing  a 
vacuum  which  favors  boil- 
ing at  a  temperature  of 
60  C. 

The  fourth  acts  as  a  con- 
denser and  produces  a  vac- 
uum for  the  third,  the  third 
for  the  second,  and  the  sec- 
ond for  the  first. 

The  juice,  flowing  through 
the  four  effects,  becomes 
more  condensed  as  it  passes 
along,  and,  coming  out  as 
"thick  liquor,"  is  again  sub- 
mitted to  the  fumes  of  sul- 
phurous acid  and  passed 
through  mechanical  filters, 
shown  in  the  lower  engrav- 
ing, that  remove  any  solid 
foreign  matters,  after  which 
it  is  boiled  in  the  vacuum 
strike  pan,  where  the  sugar 
is  crystallized. 

This  step,  at  which  sugar 
first  appears,  and  for  which 
all  the  treatments  we  have 
described  are  preparatory, 
will  be  seen  at  our  next  visit 
to  the  factory. 
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The  Week. 


It  is  gratifying  to  see  how  much  more  cheerful 
are  the  advices  from  many  points  in  the  interior 
than  could  have  been  anticipated  from  the  adverse 
conditions  of  the  early  spring.  The  cool  weather, 
the  veiled  sun  and  the  heavy  mornings  are  placing 
all  possible  advantage  on  the  side  of  the  plant  in  its 
struggle  with  drouth,  and  the  fields,  except  in  the 
most  arid  situations,  are  doing  much  better  than 
expected.  The  shipment  of  early  fruits  eastward 
is  proceeding  now  by  carloads,  and  that  marks  the 
beginning  of  the  summer's  activity.  There  will  be 
more  fruit,  on  the  whole,  than  has  been  counted  on, 
but  not  too  much  to  sell  well. 


Speaking  of  selling,  the  local  wheat  market  shows 
responsiveness  to  the  great  bull  movements  at  the 
East,  which  have  sent  the  Chicago  price  to  a  figure 
very  seldom  attained.  Abroad,  also,  there  is  much 
strength  in  wheat.  Spot  wheat  in  San  Francisco  is 
quotable  $1  per  ton  higher  than  a  week  ago.  Values 
are  not  too  high  considering  the  conditions  of  crops 
and  public  affairs  ;  only  it  is  too  bad  that  California 
will  have  only  a  fraction  of  her  usual  crop  to  sell. 
The  provisioning  of  the  warships  and  troopships  to 
carry  food  and  reinforcements  to  our  troops  in  the 
Philippine  islands  is  having  quite  a  stimulating  effect 
on  some  lines  of  produce  in  San  Francisco.  Meats, 
dairy  products,  onions,  beans  and  potatoes  will  all 
go  forward  in  considerable  quantities.  The  provi- 
sioning of  the  Alaskan  regions  may  also  become 
quite  an  affair  later.  If  the  treasure  receipts  are 
large,  it  will  stimulate  a  fall  rush  to  be  provided  for, 
as  well  as  the  spring  crowd.  Altogether,  there 
promises  to  be  a  busy  summer  on  this  coast.  There 
are  few  notable  changes  in  produce  values  this  week, 
and  such  as  there  are  will  be  found  faithfully  noted 
on  a  later  page. 


The  triumphant  progress  of  the  war  with  Spain 
fires  the  California  heart  and  precludes  the  possibil- 
ity of  dry-year  forebodings.  Even  if  our  people 
were  not  as  busy  as  they  are,  this  fullness  in  the 
heart  would  go  far  to  compensate  for  emptiness  in 
the  pocket,  which  some  must  undergo.  The  sweep- 
ing victory  of  our  ships  at  the  Philippines  and  the 
demoralized  condition  of  the  Spaniards  at  home  are 
to  be  hailed  with  the  greater  joy  from  the  fact  that 
they  portend  the  speedy  end  of  war  and  the  attain- 
ment of  peace  which  will  demonstrate  to  the  world 
the  triumph  of  fair  play  and  humanity. 
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Will  There  Be  Too  Huch  Fruit? 


Whbreas,  It  appears  by  indisputable  evidence  produced  at 
this  arid  many  preceding  conventions  of  California  Fruit 
Growers,  that  it  is  impossible  to  profitably  dispose  of  the 
enormous  and  rapidly  increasing  quantities  and  of  nearly  all 
varieties  of  fruits  that  are  now  grown  in  this  State;  and, 

Whereas,  More  than  ample  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the 
above  statement  may  be  had  by  reference  to  the  very  able 
and  exhaustive  essays  delivered  at  this  and  previous  Fruit 
Growers'  Conventions  regarding  the  deplorable  condition  of 
market  values  of  both  citrus  and  deciduous  fruits,  not  ex- 
cluding the  olive  and  the  grape;  and, 

Whereas,  It  is  officially  stated  that  but  little  more  than 
50  per  cent  of  the  citrus,  deciduous  and  olive  trees  already 
planted  are  at  present  in  bearing,  a  fact  which  promises  in  a 
very  few  years  to  at  least  double  our  present  output,  thereby 
threatening  to  make  business  still  further  unprofitable  to 
California  fruit  growers;  therefore,  be  it 

Retained,  That  in  the  sense  of  this  Convention  that  we  sound 
the  note  of  warning  to  discourage  the  further  planting  of  the 
above-named  fruit  trees  and  vines  until  such  time  as  some 
method  can  be  devised  whereby  the  crops  already  being  pro- 
duced annually  can  be  marketed  with  reasonable  profit  to  the. 
fruit  growers  of  California.—  Adopted  at  the  Riverside  Conven- 
tion of  Fruit  Grown,  April,  1898. 

We  doubt  not  that  the  influence  or  these  declara- 
tions will  be  good  in  several  important  respects.  It 
will  discourage  the  unwise,  speculative  planting 
which  has  gone  to  such  lengths  during  the  last 
decade.  It  will  repress  the  boom  spirit  and  relieve 
California  of  a  host  of  organizers  and  promoters  in 
fruit  lines  who  are  as  wanting  in  horticultural 
knowledge  as  they  are  in  moral  sense.  It  will  be  a 
contribution  to  sound  and  healthy  progress  in  Cali- 
fornia if  a  considerable  number  of  these  parties 
should  now  devote  their  attention  to  the  industrial 
reorganization  of  Cuba  and  the  Philippines.  Evi- 
dently their  castles  in  Spain  would  better  befit  a 
country  more  recently  Spanish  than  California.  Our 
progress  must  rest  upon  a  sounder  foundation  of 
knowledge  and  conscience.  With  building  on  this 
foundation  we  shall  secure  an  accession  of  a  more 
contented  and  prosperous  people.  The  deception 
and  swindling  which  have  been  practiced  during  the 
last  decade  under  the  guise  of  enterprising  and 
profitable  fruit  planting  is  giving  California  a  bad 
name  at  the  East  and  abroad.  Hundreds  have  been 
deluded  with  the  idea  of  securing  a  competence  from 
a  ridiculously  small  acreage,  and  hundreds  more 
have  not  only  been  led  into  this  misconception,  but 
the  paltry  acreage  that  has  been  sold  them  at  exor- 
bitant prices  has  often  been  intrinsically  bad  land — 
much  of  it  almost  too  arid  and  sterile  for  any  crop, 
and  much  more  of  it  wholly  unsuited  for  fruit  grow- 
ing. The  opportunity  for  such  operators  was  found 
in  the  glamour  proceeding  from  results  secured 
from  exceptionally  well  placed  and  conducted  fruit 
plantings.  The  declarations  of  the  southern  fruit 
conventions  must  be  taken  as  evidence  that  margins 
have  become  narrow  even  with  the  best  growers  on 
the  best  lands,  and  this  should  warn  all  who  have 
ears  to  hear  that  inflated  anticipations  and  wildcat 
undertakings  should  be  carefully  avoided. 

But  though  we  accord  these  resolutions  this  good 
effect  we  do  not  accept  them  as  sufficient  evidence 
that  fruit  plantings  in  California  should  cease.  In 
fact  we  feel  perfectly  assured  that  wise  planting 
should  proceed.  We  do  not  take  the  enumeration  of 
the  trees  now  planted  as  a  true  exponent  of  future 
production.  There  will  be  a  very  marked  shrinkage 
when  the  conditions  which  we  plainly  see  environing 
many  of  the  plantings  shall  have  had  time  to  pro- 
duce their  certain  effects.  Altogether  aside  from 
the  abandonment  of  much  of  the  "  promoted  "  acre- 
age of  fruit,  there  will  be  a  large  shrinkage  of  the 
acreage  of  honestly  and  enterprisingly,  but  mistak- 
ingly,  planted  trees.  Orchards  have  been  planted 
on  low  valley  land  which  will  soon  be  seen  to  be 
vastly  more  profitable  in  its  large  yield  of  forage 
crops.  Rich,  moist  land  fit  to  carry  dense  popula- 
tion of  animals,  fit  to  produce  butter  and  cheese, 
bacon  and  wool,  or  to  produce  large  crops  of  grain, 
is  already  yielding  a  crop  of  horticultural  firewood 
in  its  clearing  of  fruit  trees  and  vines.  On  the 
other  hand  large  stretches  of  upland  will  return  to 
winter  grain  or  grazing  because  the  soil  and  moisture 
supply  are  not  fitted  for  the  strong,  deep  draft  of 
bearing  fruit  trees.  On  a  smaller  scale,  orchards 
planted  at  too  great  distances  from  shipping  points, 
especially  in  districts  of  hopelessly  bad  roads,  are 
being  abandoned  or  cleared  for  other  crops,  and 
locations  beset  by  frosts  will  take  the  same  course. 
These  things  are  not  restricted  to  any  particular 
part:  they  are  occurring  at  the  present  moment 
throughout  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  State. 
And  there  is  another  quite  important  factor  in  the 
present  course  of  affairs  to  be  found  in  neglect 
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which  results  from  ignorance  of  the  requirements  of 
first-class  orcharding,  or  from  general  shiftlessness, 
or  from  disappointment  when  the  fact  is  recognized 
that  good  fruit  is  only  to  be  secured  by  incessant 
work  and  watchfulness.  Whenever  neglect  follows 
from  any  of  these  causes  or  through  the  misfortune 
of  absentee  ownership,  the  results  are  the  same:  the 
trees  will  quickly  resent  it,  withdraw  themselves 
from  satisfactory  production  and  find  rest  at  last  on 
the  woodpile. 

For  all  these  reasons,  and  others  like  them,  we 
believe  the  effective  acreage  of  California  fruits  will 
soon  be  found  much  less  than  present  estimates  and 
assessors'  returns  would  indicate.  For  these  rea- 
sons, also,  we  decline  to  receive  the  resolutions  of 
the  convention  as  sufficient  evidence  that  no  more 
fruit  should  be  planted.  We  believe  that  the  trite 
declaration  that  "there  will  never  be  an  overpro- 
duction of  the  best  fruit "  is  much  nearer  the  truth. 
We  should  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  plant  the  best 
fruit  land  in  the  State  to  the  best  varieties  of  the 
fruits  to  which  it  is  clearly  adapted,  but  if  we  had 
any  doubts  that  we  were  not  getting  the  right  fruit 
in  the  right  place,  we  should  make  such  study  of  the 
matters  involved  that  a  firm  conviction  would  follow. 
The  great  trouble,  aside  from  bad  lands  and  bad 
situations  to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  has 
lain  in  the  fact  that  fruit  planters  have  ignorantly 
imitated  each  other,  and,  as  blind  led  by  the  blind, 
they  have  fallen  into  the  ditch  which  the  resolutions 
define  quite  feelingly. 

In  a  sort  of  resentment  at  the  impeachment  of 
their  standing  as  wealth  producers,  some  fruits  will 
this  year  sharply  contradict  the  declarations  of  the 
convention  as  to  their  unprofitability.  We  expect 
that  with  some  fruits  there  will  be  pound-prices  and 
acre-values  as  high  as  have  been  known  in  the  State 
during  recent  years.  Canners  are  scurrying  around 
after  fruit  and  are  free  to  declare  that  they  expect 
a  good  run  of  extra  good  fruit  and  may  bring  it  long 
distances  to  their  canneries.  Of  course,  this  will  be 
largely  due  to  the  frost-killing,  but  this  fact  will  not 
be  made  much  of:  the  money  will  be  just  as  large 
and  heavy  to  those  who  get  it,  and  they  will  strongly 
endorse  the  recommendations  of  the  convention — to 
other  people,  while  they  themselves  will  decide,  be- 
cause of  their  especially  favorable  location,  to  plant 
a  few  more  fruit  trees.  And  perhaps  they  will  not 
be  far  from  right,  either. 

The  War  and  California  Products. 

California  producers  have  been  fighting  Spanish 
products  for  a  good  many  years  and  displacing  them 
in  American  consumption,  so  that  the  cessation  of 
trade  cannot  now  make  the  difference  in  values  that 
it  would  have  made  a  decade  ago.  And  yet  there 
will  be  some  supplies  cut  off  this  year  which  may  be 
expected  to  have  a  certain  elevating  effect  on  Cali- 
fornia produce.  Just  as  we  go  to  press  we  receive 
from  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  a  very 
timely  bulletin  entitled  "  Our  Trade  With  Spain, 
1888-1897."  It  gives  very  interesting  statistics  on 
all  the  lines  of  commerce  between  the  two  countries. 
It  shows  that  the  average  total  value  of  all  fruits 
and  nuts  imported  from  Spain  for  the  years  1893  7 
was  $1,703,727  per  annum.  The  following  are  the 
annual  averages  of  the  first  half  of  the  decade,  as 
compared  with  the  last  half: 


Annual  Average.'  1188-92.  1893-7. 

Raisins  »1,496,303  *44S,397 

Oranges   96,182  33,243 

Lemons   55,841  78,992 

Other  fruits   543,057  738,022 

Almonds   374,311  405,863 

Other  nuts   4,991  8,870 

Wines   770,052  594,555 


It  is  thus  seen  the  Spanish  products  with  which 
we  compete  are  on  the  down  grade,  except  almonds 
and  lemons,  and  the  amounts  are  not  large  enough 
to  occasion  much  disturbance  by  their  absence.  On 
the  whole  trade,  Uncle  Sam  will  lose,  for  American 
exports  to  Spain  have  been  several  times  as  great  as 
imports  therefrom. 

Quite  an  exhaustive  address  on  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  "  free  public  market  "  undertaking  has 
been  transmitted  to  the  Harbor  Commissioners  this 
week  by  the  producers'  committee,  of  which  Mr.  E. 
F.  Adams  is  chairman.  It  reviews  the  attitude  of 
various  interests  toward  the  enterprise  and  is  ac- 
companied by  much  documentary  evidence.  It 
should  be  published  in  pamphlet  form  by  the  Harbor 
Commissioners. 

♦ 
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QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


Lawn  Grasses  for  Heat  and  Drouth. 

To  the  Editor: — I  am  in  search  of  a  good  lawn 
grass  suitable  for  this  climate  that  will  give  a  close, 
even  and  evergreen  lawn  without  the  overabundance 
of  water  required  by  Kentucky  blue  grass.  The 
lawn  is  of  considerable  extent  and  consists  of  about 
10  to  12  inches  of  good  soil  overlaying  a  fill  made  of 
clay,  small  rocks  and  hardpan.  The  hardpan  was 
broken  fine  when  picked  from  its  original  position; 
and  although  compacted  in  the  fill,  is  not  impene- 
trable to  roots.  Part  of  the  lawn  has  a  slope  of 
about  3  inches  to  the  foot.  It  was  planted  to  Ken- 
tucky blue  grass  about  a  year  ago.  A  fine,  thick 
stand  was  obtained;  but  in  spite  of  continuous  and 
abundant  watering,  it  died  out  in  places  and  gener- 
ally refused  to  keep  green  or  to  flourish  during  the 
summer.  The  lawn  faces  the  east  and  south,  and  it 
appeared  to  me  that  the  intense  sun  heat  burned  up 
the  grass.  I  have  been  trying  various  grasses  in  a 
very  small  way  preparatory  to  remaking  this  lawn 
toward  fall,  and  had  hoped  to  find  something  more 
satisfactory  than  Kentucky  blue  grass.  Bermuda 
grass  here  makes  a  dense  mat,  but  is  brown  part  of 
the  year.  Is  there  any  grass  other  than  Texas  blue 
grass  that  you  think  would  supply  what  I  want  ?  Is 
10  to  12  inches  of  good  soil  too  shallow  for  Kentucky 
blue  grass  ?  An  experimental  section  made  to  try 
and  determine  the  cause  of  my  grass  drying  out 
showed  that  the  roots  in  most  cases  did  not  reach 
through  the  top  soil. — H.,  Santa  Barbara. 

We  do  not  seem  to  be  making  much  progress  in 
finding  any  other  lawn  grass  which  will  make  a  turf 
as  handsome  as  Kentucky  blue  grass.  We  can  gain 
something  in  saving  water  by  using  Australian  rye 
grass  with  or  without  a  mixture  of  white  clover,  but 
we  lose  in  beauty.  The  same  is  true  in  using  Texas 
blue  grass  instead  of  Kentucky  blue  grass.  Both 
these  plants  have  a  disposition  to  become  coarse; 
and  though  they  make  a  verdure  which  is  fair  as 
compared  with  bare  ground,  it  is  poor  when  con- 
trasted with  a  well-kept  carpet  of  Kentucky  blue. 
Recently  white  clover  is  coming  to  be  freely  used  in 
the  place  of  grasses  in  the  bay  region,  and  it  does 
well  with  much  less  labor  and  water  than  Kentucky 
blue  grass  and  will  be  handsomer,  with  the  same 
water,  than  Australian  rye  or  Texas  blue.  How  it 
will  stand  the  heat  on  your  south  banks  you  probably 
know;  with  us  it  does  well  in  such  exposure  with 
only  moderate  watering. 

Ten  or  twelve  inches  of  good  soil  will  do  for  Ken- 
tucky blue  grass  providing  the  subsoil  is  compact 
enough  to  retain  the  moisture.  A  fill  of  hardpan, 
rock  and  clay  may  be  so  porous  as  to  be  leachy,  and 
then  you  could  hardly  pour  on  water  enough  to  keep 
the  grass  green  in  hot  weather.  A  tight  hardpan 
would  be  better  for  grass  than  a  coarse,  leachy  sub- 
stratum if  just  water  enough  was  used  to  make  the 
soil  moist  and  not  soggy.  On  such  a  tight  layer  you 
can  have  good  grass  with  much  less  water  than  on  a 
broken  layer  through  which  the  moisture  rapidly 
passes  below  the  reach  of  the  grass  roots. 

Electrocuting  Weeds. 

To  the  Editor: — Some  time  ago  you  published  an 
account  of  an  experiment  two  young  men  were  try- 
ing near  Fresno  to  kill  Johnson  grass  by  spraying  it 
with  water  charged  with  electricity.  I  would  like  to 
know  if  it  was  a  success;  if  so,  it  would  be  a  great 
thing  for  our  morning  glory  patches.  Would  it  not 
kill  fruit  trees  if  it  touches  them  ? — W.  H.  Hannibal, 
Santa  Clara. 

It  will  do  for  the  Fresno  Republican  to  rise  and  ex- 
plain the  progress  of  this  enterprise  which  it  pro- 
jected.   We  have  seen  nothing  about  it  lately. 

Two  Common  Weeds. 

To  the  Editor: — I  send  specimens  of  two  plants 
the  seeds  of  which  were  sold  me  as  seeds  of  Crimson 
clover.  If  I  have  sown  weeds  I  must  get  them  out 
of  my  ground.  —J.  A.  Stewart  -  Macaskel,  Santa 
Cruz. 

The  plants  are  weeds  but  they  are  not  new  to  this 
State:  in  fact  they  are  found  nearly  everywhere. 
They  may  have  come  in  the  clover  seed  or  they  may 
not.  One  is  gnephalium  and  the  other  closely  allied 
thereto  but  the  specimen  is  too  young  to  be  sure 
about  it.  They  are  not  particularly  bad  weeds,  but 
they  should  share  the  proper  fate  of  all  weeds, 
which  is  to  be  cut  before  seeding. 

Arundo  Donax  as  Stock  Feed. 

To  the  Editor: — Do  you  know  anything  of  arun- 
dinse,  or  arundos,  as  a  feed  for  cattle,  etc.,  of  its 
nature  as  such,  where  it  can  be  secured,  which  spe- 
cies is  preferred  ?  I  read  a  glowing  account  of  it 
as  a  feed  and  milk  producer  from  the  pen  of  a  pur- 


ported Fresno  county  rancher  some  time  ago. — 
G.  W.  Cowan,  623  N.  Marengo  avenue,  Pasadena. 

The  plant  is  Arundo  donax.  It  was  very  strongly 
praised  by  a  Fresno  county  farmer  who,  since  then, 
has  gotten  himself  into  trouble  by  writing  other 
people's  names.  No  doubt  cattle  will  eat  the  young 
shoots  of  this  cane,  but  of  how  much  account  it  is  as 
a  stock  food  we  do  not  know.  Probably  some  Rural 
reader  can  give  us  his  experience,  for  a  vigorous 
propaganda  was  undertaken  by  the  man  who  had 
the  roots  for  sale  and  many  tried  it.  If  the  plant 
has  any  value  we  should  like  to  know  it. 

Bad  Blapstenus. 

To  the  Editor: — Black  beetles,  some  about  a  quar- 
ter of  an  inch  in  length  and  others  a  little  longer,  are 
destroying  tomato  and  Chile  pepper  plants  just  after 
setting  out  in  the  field.  In  about  three  days  they 
destroyed  several  acres  of  new  plants  for  one 
grower.  What  can  you  tell  us  about  them  ? — 
Reader,  Los  Angeles. 

It  is  interesting  that  simultaneously  with  the  above 
comes  report  of  injury  to  grape  vines  in  Fresno 
county  by  a  black  beetle,  which  stays  in  the  ground 
during  the  day  time  and  at  night  eats  the  buds  of 
the  vine.  Prof.  C.  W.  Woodworth  of  the  University 
has  all  these  marauders  in  charge,  and  finds  that  the 
smaller  beetle  from  Los  Angeles  is  the  same  species 
which  is  working  at  Fresno,  and  that  its  full  name 
is  Blapstenus  pulverentulus,  while  the  larger  insect  is 
B.  auripelis.  The  insects  belong  to  the  family  Tene- 
brionidas  and  are  not  generally  considered  injurious, 
but  they  are  found  to  be  clearly  destructive  when 
the  vineyard  or  vegetable  field  are  cleanly  culti- 
vated and  their  usual  food  supply  is  cut  off.  Poison 
is  the  most  practicable  recourse  to  destroy  these 
pests.  A  dust  composed  of  five  parts  of  flour  and 
one  part  of  Paris  green  can  be  shaken  upon  tbe  plant 
from  a  bag  of  cloth  of  the  right  texture  to  pass  the 
powder  slowly,  if  the  insects  eat  the  leaves.  Our 
correspondent  does  not  say  how  the  insects  work. 
If  they  eat  into  the  stem,  as  might  be  expected  from 
the  habits  they  adopt  with  other  plants,  powdering 
the  leaves  would  not  be  very  effective,  and  poisoning 
the  stem  is  difficult.  In  that  case  it  may  be  feasible 
to  attract  them  to  other  poisoned  vegetation. 
Handfuls  of  green  alfalfa  can  be  dipped  in  water  in 
which  Paris  green  has  been  stirred  at  the  rate  of  an 
ounce  to  ten  gallons.  Keep  the  mixture  well  stirred 
and  drop  the  poisoned  alfalfa  here  and  there  among 
the  plants. 

Best  Corn  for  Shredding. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  you  please  inform  me  the 
best  corn  to  plant  ?  My  object  is  to  shred  it  this 
winter  for  hay. — Geo.  H.  Fox,  Mokelumne  Stock 
Farm,  Clements. 

The  best  varieties  of  Indian  corn  for  different 
places  and  purposes  in  California  have  never  been 
fully  set  forth,  and  we  would  like  the  experience  of 
all  Rural  readers  on  the  point.  In  last  week's  issue 
there  was  an  interesting  account  from  San  Diego 
county  favoring  a  small  Mexican  flint  corn  on  ac- 
count of  its  stooling  and  leafy  growth.  For  ensilage 
purposes  the  large  white  dent  kinds  yield  greatest 
weight,  and  presumably  for  shredding  the  same  cri- 
terion would  hold.  Some  favor  sweet  corn  for  forage 
purposes,  but  its  growth  is  usually  less  than  the 
field  kinds.  If  we  had  our  querist's  case  we  should 
plant  a  large  white  dent;  can  any  reader  give  better 
advice  ? 

Summer  Treatment  of  Strawberries. 

To  the  Editor: — Our  strawberries  are  now  just 
coming  into  full  ripeness  and  are  a  fine  crop.  Single 
plants  in  my  bed  measure  12  inches  in  height  and  24 
inches  in  diameter,  and  would  if  ripened  at  one  time 
produce  three  or  four  quarts  of  fine  berries.  The 
crop  is  so  satisfactory  that  the  inquiry  has  arisen 
whether  we  could  not  by  letting  plants  ripen  off  after 
first  crop,  cutting  off  water  supply  and  runners  and 
then,  after  a  period  of  rest,  again  irrigate  and  culti- 
vate and  produce  a  good  second  crop.  Pleas^  jnform 
me  if  such  a  course  is  ever  pursued  and  give  results 
of  same  if  so  done. — Chas.  H.  Slocum,  Fair  Oaks. 

You  can  do  it  more  easily  than  that.  The  plants 
do  not  need  any  enforced  conditions  of  rest  in  the 
summer  time.  Do  not  let  them  dry  out,  but  just 
keep  fairly  moist  and  well  cultivated  and  keep  the 
runners  off  and  they  will  continue  bearing  until  win- 
ter, and  then  the  plants  will  help  themselves  to  a 
rest  during  the  cold  weather.  Then  the  plantation 
can  be  cleaned  up  and  manured  and  got  ready  for 
another  long  bearing  season.  The  strawberry  only 
wants  a  fair  chance  in  California. 


WEATHER  AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for 
Week  Ending  May  9,  1898. 


By  W.  H.  Hammon,  Station  Director. 

The  week  has  been  almost  without  rain,  only  a  few 
light  showers  having  been  reported  along  the  coast 
and  in  the  mountain  districts  of  the  western  portions 
of  the  State.  The  weekly  deficiency  in  all  portions 
of  the  State  equals  the  normal  rainfall.  The  temper- 
ature has  been  normal  or  above  the  normal  in  the  in- 
terior, and  below  the  normal  along  the  coast.  The 
difference  has  been  quite  marked  between  the  coast 
and  the  interior.  Fogs  and  low  clouds  with  fresh 
west  winds  have  prevailed  along  the  seaboard.  The 
wheat  crop  is  a  failure  in  principal  grain  sections  of 
the  State.  A  small  amount  of  wheat  will  be  har- 
vested on  irrigated  land  and  summer-fallow  in  foot- 
hill sections.  Some  elsewhere  will  be  cut  as  hay. 
Feed  is  scanty.  Haying  is  in  progress  in  many  sec- 
tions. Both  hay  and  alfalfa  are  light  crops. 
Cherries  are  ripening  nicely;  the  yield  is  good,  but 
the  fruit  rather  smaller  than  usual.  Pears,  apples 
and  prunes  are  doing  well  and  vines  are  generally  re- 
ported as  thrifty  and  loaded  with  grapes.  In  the 
fruit  orchards  irrigation  is  in  full  operation;  and 
where  trees  cannot  be  reached  by  irrigation  ditches, 
the  orchardists  are  hauling  water. 

Shasta.— Heavy  norther  latter  part  of  week.  Wheat  is  doing 
well;  fair  yield. 

Glenn.— Haying  under  headway;  light  crop.  Farmers  cutting 
only  enough  for  home  consumption. 

Butte.— Olive  trees  in  bloom  and  very  heavy  on  young  as  well  as 
old  trees. 

Yolo.— Warm  winds  advancing  fruit.  Apricots  coloring.  Now 
haying. 

Sacramento.— Most  of  crops  so  poor  they  will  be  fed  without  be- 
ing cut  for  grain.   Haying  about  over. 

Solano.— Most  hay  cut,  but  only  one-fourth  average  crop.  Cool 
weather  helping  grain  on  low  land  to  fill  after  a  fashion.  Shipping 
cherries;  crop  large.   Fruit  smaller  than  usual. 

El  Dobado.— All  fruits  looking  well.   Little  hay  or  grain. 

Stanislaus.— No  crops  this  season  except  on  lands  under  irriga- 
tion.  Fruit  doing  fairly  well. 

Merced.— Grain  on  summer-fallowed  land  improving  very  fast. 
With  the  continuation  of  cool  weather  considerable  grain  will  be 
harvested.   Grape  vines  looking  well. 

Fresno.— Plenty  of  water  in  ditches.  Fruit  doing  well.  Weather 
favorable  for  growing  grain;  Haying;  light  crop.  Conditions  not 
improved  in  irrigating  district.  Sorghum  seed  being  sown  for  feed. 
Vineyards  coming  on  slowly. 

Kings.— Some  grain  on  irrigated  lands;  farmers  haying.  Some 
varieties  of  plums  promise  fair  crop;  pear  yield  heavy;  prunes 
dropping  some;  vineyards  doing  finely.  Haying  in  irrigated 
section. 

Kern.— Now  cutting  first  crop  of  alfalfa;  light  crop.  Grain  do- 
ing well. 

Lake.— Crops  of  all  kinds  look  well  except  late-sown  grain.  Hay- 
ing has  begun  nearly  three  weeks  earlier  than  usual;  yield  good. 
Fruit  trees  are  making  a  good  growth,  but  the  crop  will  be  light  ex- 
cept apples,  pears  and  prunes.   Vines  very  thrifty  with  many 

grapes. 

Sonoma.— Cutting  some  volunteer  hay;  very  light.  Hay  and 
grain  growing  slowly,  but  bright  and  green.  Fruit  of  all  kinds  do- 
ing well.   Good  crop  of  apples,  pears  and  prunes. 

San  Mateo.— Water  supply  so  low  that  roads  have  not  been 
sprinkled.  Strawberry  crop  heavy,  cherries  ripening,  peaches  doing 
well;  no  apricots. 

Santa  Clara.— Cherries  promise  good  crop  if  irrigated.  SVater  is 
being  hauled  to  trees  that  cannot  be  reached  by  irrigation  ditches. 
Some  apricots  blown  off  by  heavy  wind.  Berries  ripening  fast. 
Haying.  Some  crops  on  low  lands  look  well;  on  higher  land  drying 
fast. 

Santa  Cruz  — Foggy  nights  and  mornings  of  great  benefit  to 
crops. 

Monterey.— Cool  and  foggy. 

San  Luis  Obispo.— Cloudy  with  strong  winds.  No  crops.  Very 
little  feed.  Fruit  in  fair  condition.  Cattle  are  still  being  shipped 
to  pasture. 

Santa  Barbara.— Some  hay  will  be  harvested  but  not  more  than 
enough  for  local  consumption.  New  beet  sugar  factory  will  not  run 
this  season.  Santa  Ynez  valley  farmers  will  have  no  grain.  Hay 
crop  limited  to  a  few  small  patches  of  alfalfa  land.  Grain  lands 
will  get  a  much  needed  rest. 

Ventura.— Foggy.   Orange  shipments  short. 

Los  Angeles.  —  (Bassett)— Some  alfalfa  being  cut;  what  corn 
there  is  planted  looks  well.  (Duarte)— Cool  and  damp;  favorable 
for  fruits  and  cereals.  Oranges  moving  East.  (Los  Angeles)— Feed 
scarce;  vegetables  and  fruits  doing  well.  Shipping  sheep  East  to 
pasture.  (Palmdale)— Drouth  still  prevailing;  very  light  pasture; 
alfalfa  drying.  (Fernando)— Pears  and  apricots  doing  well;  oranges 
all  shipped. 

San  Bernardino.— Fair  alfalfa  and  some  barley  crop.  Whole 
valley  looking  brighter. 

Orange.— No  grain  and  little  hay.   Feed  getting  scarce. 

Riverside.  —  No  improvement  in  situation  in  back  country. 
Movement  of  oranges  continues  good. 

San  Diego. — Showers  have  been  of  greatest  benefit.  Cutting  hay 
in  the  bay  region  of  the  county  and  outlook  good  for  light  crop  in- 
land. Some  grain  will  be  harvested.  Strawberries  plentiful  and  of 
excellent  quality.  Thinning  apricots;  peaches  and  oranges  setting 
well.  The  rain  will  benefit  orchards,  vineyards  and  considerable 
late  sown  grain;  perhaps  the  honey  crop  also. 

Eureka  Summary  —  Grass  on  prairies  drying  up.  Cherries, 
prunes  and  other  small  fruits  very  promising,  though  all  crops 
would  be  much  benefited  by  rain. 

Los  Angeles  Summary.— Cloudy  weather  beneficial  to  growing 
crops.  Late  rain  increased  water  supply;  decreased  demand  for 
irrigation  water.  Light  crop  of  hay  being  cut  in  extreme  north. 
Oranges  setting  well. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m., 
Wednesday,  May  11,  1898,  are  from  official  sources, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  : 


CALIFORNIA 
-STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall 
for  the  Week. . . 

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to 

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  Last 
Year  to  Same 
Date  

Average  Season- 
al Rainfall  to 

Minimum  Tem- 
perature for  the 

Maximum  Tem- 
perature for  the 

.08 

31.33 

49.20 

44.17 

40 

54 

Red  Bluff  

.00 

12.30 

24.15 

24.70 

50 

90 

.00 

8.87 

17.26 

20.17 

46 

88 

San  Francisco. . ... 

T 

7.75 

22.60 

22.78 

46 

56 

.00 

4.03 

10.52 

9.49 

48 

96 

San  Luis  Obispo  

.00 

6.16 

20.71 

* 

42 

72 

.00 

5.37 

16.80 

16.99 

48 

74 

.00 

4.46 

11.68 

10.30 

52 

66 

.00 

1.66 

5.35 

3.02 

64 

102 

*  No  record. 
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THE  DAIRY. 


Dairying  in  San  Diego  County. 


By  John  Judson  of  San  Pasqual  at  the  University  Fanners'  Insti- 
tute, Escondido. 

Coming  to  this  State  in  1852,  and  having  been  en- 
gaged in  dairying  and  breeding  in  Sonoma  county 
for  nineteen  years  previous  to  coming  to  this  county 
in  the  spring  of  1875,  and  having  been  engaged  in  the 
same  business  for  the  last  twenty-three  years  with 
fair  success,  I  hope  I  may  be  pardoned  if  I  claim  to 
know  something  of  the  history  of  the  success  and 
failures  of  dairying  in  this  county.  I  might  say  here 
that,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  dairying  from  a 
financial  standpoint  has  proved  au  entire  failure 
until  within  the  last  eight  or  ten  years.  Among  the 
many  reasons  for  this,  the  primary  ones  are:  1st, 
the  uniform  high  temperature  of  our  climate  during 
a  large  portion  of  our  dairying  season;  2nd,  the  lack 
of  native  grasses  and  the  short  season  of  the  same; 
3rd,  the  lack  of  cheap  fencing  material  whereby  the 
second  difficulty  could  be  overcome;  4th,  lack  of 
proper  dairy  machinery  and  appliances  whereby  the 
products  of  the  dairy  could  be  made  economically 
and  in  proper  condition  for  marketing. 

Southern  Dairy  Conditions. — The  conditions  sur- 
rounding the  dairymen  here  are  different  from  almost 
every  point  of  view  from  what  they  are  in  the  north- 
ern portions  of  this  State  and  in  other  dairy  regions. 
For  this  reason  we  have  had  to  learn  everything  by 
experience,  which  is  always  a  slow  process.  But  I 
think,  to  a  great  extent,  in  one  way  or  another,  we 
have  overcome  the  obstacles  that  have  hitherto  be- 
set our  way,  and  by  profiting  by  past  experiences 
and  properly  using  the  means  placed  in  our  hands  at 
the  present  time,  we  may  look  upon  dairying  as  be- 
ing made  one  of  the  prosperous  industries  in  many 
portions  of  our  county. 

Dairying  as  a  Business. — Dairying  is  necessarily  a 
very  confining  business,  and  unless  it  can  be  made  to 
pay,  very  few  would  be  inclined  to  engage  in  it.  The 
question  then  arises,  Can  it  be  made  both  pleasant 
and  profitable  ?  I  think  it  can.  The  happiness  of 
civilized  man  is  promoted  to  such  an  extent  by  the 
products  of  the  bovine  species,  and  they  have  come 
to  be  so  necessary  to  our  health  and  well-being,  that 
our  associations  with  them  have  become  very  close 
and  pleasant.  No  rural  scene  as  portrayed  by  na- 
ture, pen  or  picture  •  is  considered  perfect  without 
the  presence  of  the  "lowing  kine." 

To  the  agricultural  dairyman — and  I  might  say  to 
almost  every  one — what  is  there  that  gives  greater 
pleasure  than  to  look  upon  a  well-bred  and  well-fed 
herd  of  dairy  cows  ? 

Hie  Question  of  Breed. — Profit  being  one  of  the 
main  factors  of  enjoyment  from  our  dairy,  the  ques- 
tion will  then  naturally  arise,  What  breed  and  what 
feed  will  best  bring  about  this  result,  taking  into 
consideration  the  conditions  that  surround  us  ?  I 
think  that  I  can  safely  say  that  the  experience  of 
every  successful  dairyman  in  this  county  points  to 
the  fact  that  to  overcome  the  great  obstacle  of  high 
temperature  in  the  manufacture  of  dairy  products  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  have  a  very  liberal  infu- 
sion of  Jersey  blood  in  our  dairy  herds.  It  is  a  well- 
established  fact  that  no  other  breed  of  dairy  cows 
produces  as  hard  or  firm  butter  as  the  Jerseys,  for 
the  reason  that  no  other  breed  of  dairy  cows  has  so 
large  a  proportion  of  the  stearine  qualities  (which  is 
the  hardening  principle  in  all  fats)  in  the  butter  fat 
of  their  milk.  One  or  two  experiments  does  not 
prove  a  fact,  but  I  have  investigated  this  subject  so 
thoroughly  by  comparing  notes  with  other  dairymen 
and  breeders  that  I  am  fully  convinced  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  make  butter  dairying  a  success  in  this 
county  unless  there  is  a  large  per  cent  of  Jersey 
blood  in  the  dairy  herds,  and  unless  the  dairyman 
goes  to  the  expense  of  running  a  refrigerator  or  us- 
ing a  large  amount  of  ice. 

Jersey  Butter  for  Shipping. — I  could  cite  a  great 
many  instances  in  this  county  to  prove  the  superior 
shipping  qualities  of  the  Jersey  butter  over  that  of 
any  other  breed,  but  will  give  but  one  or  two.  On 
the  Santa  Margarita  rancho,  owned  by  Mr.  Richard 
O'Neil,  and  lying  on  the  coast  between  Oceanside 
and  the  southern  boundary  of  Orange  county,  for  the 
last  six  years  (until  recently)  a  creamery  has  been 
run,  with  a  separator  and  all  the  modern  dairy  ap- 
pliances, using  the  milk  from  about  200  first-class 
Durham  cows.  The  weather  is  usually  cool,  besides 
the  dairy  has  an  ice-room  where,  Mr.  O'Neil  tells 
me,  the  butter  is  kept  until  shipped  to  San  Diego  in 
the  express  car,  and  which  occupies  about  two  hours 
in  making  the  run,  and  still  it  is  often  difficult,  dur- 
ing hot  weather,  to  get  it  to  the  retail  dealer  in 
proper  condition  to  be  bandied.  My  creamery  is  in 
San  Pasqual,  one  of  the  interior  valleys  about  twenty 
miles  from  the  coast  and  thirty-six  miles  from  San 
Diego.  My  regular  shipping  days  are  Mondays, 
Wednesdays  and  Fridays.  I  never  start  the  butter 
from  the  creamery  until  8  a.  -m.  I  drive  seven  miles 
to  intercept  the  fast  freight  stage  from  Escondido 
to  San  Diego,  on  which  I  ship.  It  arrives  in  San 
Diego  at  4  V.  M.,  making  a  run  of  thirty-six  miles  in 
eight  hours,  often  through  a  broiling  sun;  and  yet, 


with  the  exception  of  two  cases  in  the  last  five  years, 
has  arrived  in  San  Diego  in  first-class  condition. 

How  a  Convert  Was  Made. — Mr.  M.  F.  Heller,  my 
consignee,  who  is  by  far  the  largest  dealer  in  butter 
and  groceries  in  San  Diego,  has  often  called  me  into 
his  butter  room,  where  he  had  a  box  of  Santa  Mar- 
garita butter,  one  from  Santa  Ysabel  and  one  from 
my  creamery,  to  show  me  the  difference  in  the  firm- 
ness and  handling  qualities  of  the  different  brands. 
My  brand  would  always  be  firm,  while  the  other 
brands  would  often  be  quite  soft.  The  Santa  Ysabel 
ranch  and  dairy  lies  near  the  foot  of  the  Vulcan 
mountain,  about  forty  miles  from  the  coast,  at  an 
altitude  of  2500  feet,  when  the  nights  are  always 
cool.  It  is  by  far  the  largest  private  dairy  in  the 
county,  milking  about  300  cows  of  high-grade  Dur- 
ham mixed  with  Ayrshire.  The  dairy  is  conducted 
in  first-class  shape.  Mr.  Rotanzi,  the  manager  of 
the  Santa  Ysabel  rancho  and  dairy,  hearing  of  the 
fact  that  the  San  Pasqual  butter  made  the  trip  to 
San  Diego  in  good  shape  in  hot  weather,  came  down 
with  others  to  investigate  the  cause.  He  informed 
me  that  he  started  his  butter  wagon  from  his  dairy 
during  hot  weather  at  2  a.  si.,  when  it  would  arrive 
at  Foster  station  at  6  a.  m.,  to  be  shipped  on  express 
car,  and  arrive  in  San  Diego  a  little  after  8  a.  m., 
and  would  often  be  in  such  condition  that  it  was  not 
fit  to  handle.  After  a  thorough  investigation  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  difference  in  the  con- 
sistency of  the  butter  was  all  owing  to  the  different 
breed  of  cows.  And  to  show  his  faith  in  his  conclu- 
sions, he  immediately  bought  three  Jersey  bulls  of 
me  as  a  starter  to  change  the  breed  of  his  herd. 

I  state  these  facts  as  a  pointer  for  the  benefit  of 
those  contemplating  going  into  the  dairy  business  in 
this  county.  My  fancy  breed  of  cattle  in  the  past, 
and  until  the  last  twelve  years,  was  the  Durham, 
and  next  to  that  the  Holsteins.  I  accepted  the 
Jersey  at  first  under  protest  and  only  from  a  finan- 
cial standpoint.  I  often  think  how  nearly  I  agreed 
with  a  friend  of  mine,  who,  some  twenty  years  ago, 
while  at  an  agricultural  fair  at  Los  Angeles,  was 
asked  by  an  enthusiastic  Jersey  man  what  he  thought 
of  the  little  Jersey  beauties.  After  looking  them 
over  carefully,  he  remarked  that  for  a  man  who  was 
too  poor  to  own  a  cow  and  two  proud  to  milk  a  goat, 
he  thought  the  Jersey  would  make  a  very  good  go- 
between. 

Feed  Growing. — As  to  the  feeding  problem,  I  will 
leave  that  to  be  discussed  by  those  who  are  better 
posted,  at  least  from  a  scientific  standpoint,  than  I 
am.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  cheap  fencing  has  made 
it  possible  for  us  to  grow  feedstuffs  that  make  us  in- 
dependent of  the  natural  grasses  and  which  are  much 
more  profitable. 

One  very  important  point  I  would  impress  upon 
the  dairyman  is  to  weed  out  your  poor  cows.  Keep 
none  but  the  best  and  see  that  they  are  extra  good. 
It  costs  no  more  to  feed  a  cow  that  will  produce  300 
pounds  of  butter  a  year  than  one  that  will  make  but 
150  pounds,  and  the  extra  150  pounds  is  all  profit. 
Send  the  poor  milkers  to  the  butcher. 

Since  the  advent  of  the  separators,  the  butter-fat 
testers  and  other  dairy  appliances,  there  is  no  reason 
why  dairying  should  not  be  made  to  pay  in  many  lo- 
calities where  hitherto  it  proved  a  failure. 

Dairy  Progress. — It  appears  to  me  that  in  the  last 
fifteen  years  there  has  been  greater  advancement 
made  in  dairying  than  in  all  time  past.  This  has 
been  accomplished  by  the  wonderful  inventions  and 
improvements  in  dairy  machinery,  through  the  re- 
searches and  experiments  of  our  university  experi- 
ment stations  and  by  the  interchange  of  ideas  and 
experience  through  the  columns  of  our  various  agri- 
cultural and  dairying  publications.  I  am  often  as- 
tonished at  the  rapid  advancement  of  agricultural 
and  dairy  knowledge,  and  I  often  think  that  what  I 
don't  know  about  dairying  would  make  a  very  large 
and  valuable  book.  In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that, 
in  view  of  the  great  competition  that  exists  at 
present  in  the  various  pursuits  of  life,  no  agricultur- 
ist or  dairyman  can  afford  to  live  without  taking  one 
or  more  good  agricultural  or  dairy  publications.  We 
want  to  adopt  Davy  Crockett's  motto — "Be  sure 
you're  right,  then  go  ahead. 


THE  STOCK  YARD. 


Present  Condition  of  the  Range  Interest. 


The  future  value  of  cattle  is  of  course  conditioned 
upon  the  future  of  the  range  interest.  California  is, 
for  tb»  most  part,  out  of  this  interest  and  looks  for- 
ward \j  the  chance  of  profit  in  producing  better 
cattle  by  breeding  and  feeding  on  the  farm  and  not 
the  range  lines.  This  being  the  case,  our  stockmen 
should  be  continually  informed  of  the  condition  of  the 
range  interest,  and  the  Rural  Press  always  has  a 
weather  eye  out  in  that  direction.  A  very  interest- 
ing sketch  of  ranging  at  present,  chiefly  with  refer- 
ence to  Texas  but  more  widely  true  of  other  grazing 
States,  we  find  in  a  Farmers'  Bulletin  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  by  H.  L.  Bentley,  who  has 
charge  of  the  grass  station  at  Abilene.  It  speaks 
both  of  conditions  and  prospects. 

Revival  of  Speculation  in  Cattle. — During  the  past 
year  there  has  been  a  revival  in  the  cow  business  in 


all  parts  of  the  United  States.  The  low  price  of  cat- 
tle that  followed  as  a  necessary  consequence  on  the 
heels  of  the  general  wreck  of  the  business  in  1894, 
when  millions  of  cattle  were  forced  on  the  market  to 
pay  debts,  discouraged  the  raising  of  cattle  for  a 
time.  This  resulted  in  a  shortage  that  has  forced  up 
prices.  This  rise  in  prices,  due  mainly  to  the  fact 
that  the  supply  has  been  less  than  the  demand,  has 
induced  those  still  in  the  business  to  "  stock  up  " 
their  ranches.  Thousands  on  the  outside  have  also 
gone  into  the  business.  Recently  fortunes  have  been 
quickly  made  by  stockmen,  and  this  fact,  following 
closely  on  the  heels  of  the  general  business  depres- 
sion that  has  prevailed  during  the  last  few  years  all 
over  the  United  States,  has  had  a  marked  tendency 
toward  the  revival  of  the  wild  passion  for  specula- 
tion that  obtained  in  the  early  eighties.  One  would 
naturally  suppose  that  the  old-time  cowman,  who 
went  "  through  the  fire  "  in  those  days,  would  be 
very  conservative  now,  but  such  does  not  appear  to 
be  the  case.  He  seems  to  feel  that  as  he  "  played  in 
bad  luck  "  then,  now  that  he  has  the  chance  again, 
he  must  win  back  his  losses.  Hence  it  is  that  these 
men  are  again  in  the  market  as  buyers,  and  now 
many  of  them  are  as  reckless  in  their  speculations 
as  they  were  when  everybody  was  a  speculator. 

One  Instance  of  Success  and  Failure. — "A  burnt 
child  ought  to  dread  the  fire,"  but  when  this  and 
that  man  are  known  to  have  cleared  large  sums  in 
the  cattle  trade,  others  with  the  feverish  desire  to 
become  suddenly  rich  have  no  doubt  of  their  abilitv 
to  make  equally  large  profits.  As  an  example,  there 
is  a  Southern  cowman  who,  in  1883,  was  reputed  to 
be  a  millionaire.  In  1895  he  was  rated  at  not  above 
$50,000;  later  he  came  to  be  recognized  as  practi- 
cally insolvent.  During  the  past  ten  years  he  has 
been  "  hard  pressed,"  until  recently.  Since  the  first 
of  January,  1897,  he  has  been  in  the  market  again, 
purchasing  "  everything  in  sight,"  and  paying,  or 
agreeing  to  pay,  top  prices  for  all  classes  of  cattle. 
Things  "have  come  his  way,"  and  again  he  is  a 
rich  man.  He  could  retire  now  and  have  enough 
property  in  hand  to  satisfy  the  desires  of  most  men. 
But  he  aspires  to  be  once  more  a  millionaire,  and 
will  doubtless  risk  everything  he  has  or  shall  have, 
over  and  over  again,  to  gain  his  point.  Such  in- 
stances are  not  rare  in  the  Southwest,  and  the  ten- 
dency has  been  and  will  be  to  encourage  other  and 
less  experienced  men  to  take  like  risks.  This  situ- 
ation means,  and  will  continue  to  mean  for  a  while, 
a  still  further  overstocking  of  the  ranges  in  order 
that  the  ranchmen  may  be  able,  for  the  time  being, 
to  make  the  most  out  of  their  holdings.  The  new 
men  who  are  rushing  into  the  cattle  and  sheep  busi 
ness  know  nothing  practically  of  their  danger  and 
hence  cannot  be  expected  to  be  conservative.  They 
expect  to  make  fortunes  in  a  short  time,  like  the 
older  and  more  experienced  stockmen  have,  and  may 
be  safely  depended  on  to  abuse  their  ranges  just  as 
their  predecessors  did. 

Lack  of  Interest  in  Range  Improvement. — Another 
serious  difficulty  in  the  way  of  a  renewal  of  the 
ranges  is  the  fact  that  not  one  stockman  in  ten  has 
any  scientific  knowledge  of  grasses.  He  knows  all 
about  cows  or  sheep,  but  has  never  realized  the 
necessity  of  studying  the  native  grasses  and  their 
habits,  and  does  not  seem  to  care  to  know  anything 
more  about  them  than  he  now  knows.  At  a  meeting 
of  stockmen  recently  held  those  present  were  ques- 
tioned about  the  native  grasses  growing  on  their  re- 
spective ranges.  One  of  the  best  informed  under- 
took to  describe  the  habitat  and  the  characteristics 
of  certain  varieties  that  were  especially  mentioned. 
In  ten  minutes  he  had  been  frequently  interrupted, 
in  a  pleasant  way,  by  the  others,  his  statements 
questioned,  and  his  conclusions  laughed  at.  Others 
undertook  to  explain,  but  they,  too,  failed  to  impress 
the  meeting  with  the  opinion  that  they  understood 
the  subject  under  consideration.  At  last  one  stock- 
man offered  a  resolution  which  was  adopted  without 
a  dissenting  voice  and  with  a  shout.  It  was  in  words 
as  follows  : 

Resolved,  That  noDe  of  us  know,  or  care  to  know,  anything 
about  grasses,  native  or  otherwise,  outside  of  the  fact  that 
for  the  present  there  are  lots  of  them,  the  best  on  record,  and 
we  are  after  getting  the  most  out  of  them  while  they  last. 

The  adoption  of  this  resolution  was  followed  by  a 
good-natured  discussion  of  the  subject,  during  which 
those  present  demonstrated  that  they  really  did  not 
know  much  about  varieties,  but  became  interested 
and  were  willing  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  assist  in 
the  preparation  of  a  complete  list  of  grasses  and 
forage  plants  of  the  region.  Later,  when  as  the  re- 
sult of  less  than  one  day's  effort,  nearly  fifty  distinct 
varieties  of  native  grasses  were  found  on  one  ranch, 
embracing  less  than  five  miles  square,  these  men 
were  prompt  to  admit  their  ignorance  of  the  natural 
resources  of  the  ranges.  They  will  perhaps  now  take 
more  interest  in  and  better  care  of  the  grasses  of 
their  several  holdings;  but  the  rule  as  to  others  is 
likely  to  be,  in  the  future  as  it  has  been  in  the  past, 
to  take  things  as  they  come  and  trust  to  the  ranges 
to  take  care  of  themselves. 

Present  Condition  of  the  Ranges. — This  overstocking 
of  the  ranges  has  continued  year  after  year,  through 
good  seasons  and  bad  ones,  until  it  is  the  opinion  of 
some  of  the  most  experienced  cowmen  of  central 
Texas  that  the  injury  has  gone  almost  past  the  point 
where  redemption  is  possible.  The  ranges  have  been 
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almost  ruined,  and  if  not  renewed  will  soon  be  past 
all  hope  of  permanent  improvement. 

Not  only  have  the  ranges  been  overstocked,  but 
the  prairie  dog  and  the  jackrabbit  have  also  been 
damaging  the  land  until  the  best  natural  grass  coun- 
try in  the  United  States  has  been  almost  destroyed. 
It  is  not  yet  too  late  to  remedy  the  evil,  but  no  time 
is  to  be  lost.  It  is  the  common  opinion  that  rest  is 
all  that  is  necessary  to  recuperate  and  bring  back 
the  former  luxuriant  vegetation  of  the  ranges.  But 
in  part  common  opinion  is  here  at  fault.  Resting 
the  range  will  greatly  help  it,  but  something  more 
must  be  done  to  bring  it  back  to  its  original  capacity 
for  supporting  stock,  if,  indeed,  that  is  now  possible. 
The  people  of  Texas  are  not  different  from  those  of 
other  States.  They  are  all  alike  grass  destroyers. 
Not  only  has  the  stockman  been  reckless  in  this  di- 
rection, but  even  the  farmer  has  been  his  ally.  The 
latter  still  wages  a  war  of  extermination  on  the 
grasses  he  finds  growing  in  and  about  his  fields;  and 
in  his  anxiety  to  make  more  room  for  cotton  he  ruth- 
lessly breaks  the  sod,  that  if  properly  cared  for  could 
be  made  to  pay  him  much  better  than  cotton  at  4  to 
5  cents  a  pound. 


TRACK  AND  FARM. 


An  Outlook   for   American  Horse  Breeding. 


Mr.  M.  W.  Dunham  of  Wayne,  111.,  has  been  well 
known  to  the  readers  of  the  Rural  Press  for  a 
score  of  years  as  a  diligent  worker  for  the  improve- 
ment of  American  horses.  He  was  a  liberal  adver- 
tiser in  our  columns  of  Pacheron  horses,  and  much  of 
his  stock  came  to  this  coast.  More  recently  we  have 
heard  from  him  in  progressive  horse  studies,  and  are 
not  surprised  to  see  that  in  his  recent  essay  before 
the  convention  of  horsemen  in  Chicago  he  gave  a 
close  analysis  of  our  present  situation  in  the  horse 
world. 

Early  Efforts. — No  people  have  ever  been  called 
on  to  meet  such  extraordinary  conditions,  to  face  so 
many  difficult  problems  of  heredity,  as  the  horse- 
breeders  of  America  have  been  forced  to  do  during 
the  last  fifty  years.  For  a  long  time  the  Thorough- 
bred was  regarded  as  the  only  ameliorating  agent 
worthy  of  consideration.  Then  the  trotter  entered 
the  field  in  hot  competition  for  popular  favor,  and 
to  add  to  the  complexity  of  the  situation,  and  the 
more  completely  bewilder  our  breeders,  demands  for 
horses  of  greater  weight  than  either  the  Thorough- 
bred or  the  trotter  could  supply  were  precipitated 
upon  us  by  a  new  order  of  things.  To  supply  these 
wants  we  were  driven  by  necessity  to  look  to  those 
countries  where  breeds  of  greater  weight  had  been 
developed. 

The  Draft  Breeds. — The  native-born  Americans 
sought  their  supply  in  France,  where  they  found, 
evolved  and  perfected  a  breed  of  horses  of  great 
weight,  docile,  active  and  enduring  beyond  all  other 
breeds  of  equal  size — horses  in  every  way  adapted  to 
the  requirements  of  a  people  of  sanguine  tempera- 
ment like  our  own.  Following  these  importations 
came  draft  horses  of  every  breed.  The  efforts  of  all 
progressive  breeders  centered  solely  in  the  selection 
of  stock  of  the  highest  physical  qualities  and  purest 
lineage;  but  urgent  demand  for  large  horses  presented 
a  field  too  attractive  to  remain  long  unoccupied  by 
the  speculator.  This  opportunity  for  commercial 
gain  was  quickly  seized  by  people  of  all  countries 
possessing  established  draft  horses.  A  few  good 
animals  were  brought  to  our  shores  by  them,  but 
mostly  those  of  the  kind  that  would  yield  the  larg- 
est margin  of  profit  with  the  smallest  possible  out- 
lay. As  our  people  were  not  familiar  with  the 
qualities  of  the  different  breeds  the  widest  oppor- 
tunity for  mistakes  and  imposition  prevailed.  In 
the  introduction  of  the  coach  horses  almost  exactly 
the  same  conditions  obtained. 

When  we  understand  the  unfortunate  circum- 
stances under  which  our  breeders  have  been  placed 
we  are  astonished  that  the  results  are  as  good  as 
we  find  them  to  be.  The  fact  that  they  are  not 
worse,  and  will  continue  to  grow  better,  we  can 
attribute  I  think  to  the  American  character  which 
quickly  rejects  everything  that  does  not  meet  the 
demands  of  its  necessity.  The  bitter  lesson  of  the 
past  has  been  so  well  learned  that  the  old  conditions 
cannot  prevail  again.  The  fittest  have  survived  and 
to-day,  taking  counsel  of  the  past,  our  breeders' 
demand  is  only  for  the  best.  The  greatest  promise 
for  the  future  lies  in  the  fact  that  we  do  recognize 
our  weakness  from  the  scientific  breeder's  stand- 
point. 

The  Export  Demand. — The  demand  of  the  export 
trade  is  to-day  the  handwriting  on  the  wall  that 
must  be  accepted  understandingly  by  the  man  who 
wishes  to  succeed  in  the  breeding  of  horses.  This 
trade  absorbs  nearly  every  kind  and  class  of  horse 
that  is  demanded  for  domestic  use  and  insures  re- 
munerative prices  to  every  producer  who  will  put 
himself  in  a  position  to  supply  the  sorts  wanted.  It 
is  the  breeder's  index  which,  intelligently  consulted, 
will  prove  an  unerring  guide. 

The  Carriage  Horse. — The  typical  carriage  horse 
must  remain  the  highest  in  price,  because  in  no 
country  is  there,  without  governmental  supervision, 


any  well-directed,  popular  effort  made  to  produce 
him.  England,  the  country  to  which  we  have  been 
taught  to  look  up  as  breeding  the  highest  class  of 
these  horses,  has  in  reality  always  been  the  largest 
importer  of  them.  Before  the  importation  of  Ameri- 
can horses  began  in  Albion  James  Irvine  Lypton,  a 
prominent  British  authortiy  on  the  horse,  stated 
in  substance  that  half  the  fine  carriage  horses  in  Lon- 
don emanated  from  foreign  sources  and  that  con- 
tinental countries  would  eventually  produce  better 
general  utility  horses  than  the  United  Kingdom. 
These  are  the  conditions  aboard. 

In  America,  with  the  developmemt  of  our  cities 
and  the  accumulation  of  wealth  by  our  people,  the 
demand  for  the  fine  carriage  horse  became  active. 
No  well-directed  attempt  had  been  made  to-  breed 
this  horse  systematically;  but  in  the  great  number  of 
all  sorts  produced  enough  were  for  a  time  found  to 
meet  the  demand.  As  soon  as  the  foreigners  saw 
that  this  kind  of  horse  could  be  procured  in  America 
they  began  bidding  for  the  offerings,  and  it  was 
noticeable  at  once  that  they  paid  the  largest  prices 
for  those  animals  that  most  closely  approached  the 
model  universally  accepted  for  carriage  use.  The 
question:  "How  shall  we  obtain  the  best  results 
is  breeding  horses  for  this  use?"  must  be  answered 
in  this  way:  We  must  give  them  the  model  they 
seek,  and  the  only  way  we  can  do  this  is  by  engraft- 
ing on  our  stock  the  form  characteristics  of  the  best 
foreign  breeds.  We  must  seek  the  carriage  horse 
of  the  greatest  beauty,  greatest  substance,  great- 
est endurance,  highest  type,  best  action  and  as 
much  speed  as  is  compatible  with  the  possession  of 
all  these  desired  qualities  in  large  measure.  This 
points  to  the  selection  of  the  French  coacher,  and 
particularly  of  the  trotting  families  of  that  breed, 
to  intermingle  with  our  own  trotting-bred  mares, 
and  in  this  cross  I  firmly  believe  we  shall  find  the 
best  and  highest- priced  carriage  horse  in  the  world. 

How  the  French  Government  has  Fostered  Horse 
Breeding. — Under  the  wise  direction  of  Government 
officials  and  aided  by  enormous  grants  of  money  the 
French  breeders  have  reared  on  a  Thorougbred 
foundation  a  trotting  superstructure  that  compares 
favorably  with  our  own.  These  Government  grants 
being  available  year  after  year  and  unaffected  by 
general  financial  conditions  the  type  of  the  French 
carriage  horse  has  been  continually  improved,  and 
the  passage  of  wise  laws  has  precluded  the  pos- 
sibility of  retrogression.  The  race  course  has  been 
used,  not  as  a  mere  means  of  sport  or  speculation, 
but  to  separate  the  good  from  the  bad,  secure  the 
survival  of  the  fittest,  to  mark  those  animals  which 
should  be  chosen  to  perpetuate  the  breed.  Unsexed 
animals  are  not  eligible  to  compete  in  races  endowed 
by  the  French  Government,  and  horses  or  mares 
standing  under  15i  hands  high  are  arbitrarily  de- 
barred from  winning  Government  money,  as  being 
undersized  and  unworthy,  no  matter  how  great  their 
speed.  Again,  take  for  instance  the  conditions  of 
the  great  Futurity  trotting  race  of  France,  the  Prix 
des  Conseils-Generals.  These  conditions  provide  that 
any  horses  entered  in  this  race  must  be  sold  to  the 
Government  at  the  close  of  his  three-year-old  career 
at  a  stated  liberal  price — $4,000.  Those  animals 
that  prove  themselves  worthy  of  places  in  the  Gov- 
ernment studs  are  then  bought  and  retired  in  the 
full  possession  of  all  their  constitutional  vigor  and 
before  excessive  campaingign  on  the  race  course  has 
sapped  their  vitality.  Such  of  these  as  are  not  bought 
be  the  Government  are  so  heavily  handicapped  in 
their  older  form  as  to  render  them  unsatisfactory  as 
racing  tools.  This  sifting  process  makes  way  per- 
petually for  younger  generations  and  makes  the 
utilization  of  the  track  as  a  means  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  breed  alone. 

TJie  Results. — This  has  been  going  on  for  years  and 
years.  What  are  the  results?  A  breed  of  mag- 
nificent horses  of  great  size,  beauty  of  conformation, 
high  action  and  phenomenal  speed,  considering  the 
nature  of  the  tracks  on  which  they  are  raced.  They 
must  trot  on  the  turf  or  on  loose,  sandy  soil — the 
billiard-table  track,  as  we  see  it  in  America,  being 
unknown  in  France.  This  going  has  given  these 
horses  the  high  folding  action  so  much  admired  in 
the  carriage  horse,  and  the  selection  of  only  the  best 
individuals  as  breeders  has  evolved  and  developed 
and  is  still  improving  the  beautiful  type  which  we 
seek  so  much  and  see  so  seldom;  the  type  which  has 
in  this  country  been  produced  not  by  design, 
but  by  accident;  the  type  which  when  obtained  fills 
with  money  the  pocket  of  the  breeder  the  world 
over. 

The  French  trotting  racing,  so  liberally  endowed 
by  the  Government,  is  established  on  a  sure  and 
firm  basis.  The  get  of  the  leading  French  sire  of 
trotters,  Fuchsia,  have  during  the  past  few  years 
won  more  money  in  actual  races  than  the  get  of  any 
American  stallion  have  in  this  country,  and  on  the 
grass  tracks  of  France  the  French  stallion  Kepi  has 
established  a  mile  record  which  the  best  of  our 
American  horses  have  not  been  able  to  equal  on 
French  soil.  These  are  results  of  which  the  French 
people  may  well  be  proud,  as  in  their  achievement 
they  have  placed  ready  to  our  hands  the  material 
with  which  we  may,  by  intermingling  it  with  ojh 
own,  proceed  to  the  production  of  the  finest  carriage 
horses  ever  known — horses  that  will  dominate  the 
markets  of  the  world, 


THE  FIELD. 


The  Sorghums  Again. 

We  propose  to  keep  up  the  agitation  about  plant- 
ing Kafir  corn  and  other  sorghums  as  long  as  there 
is  any  land  that  can  be  wetted  down  or  that  is  natu- 
rally moist  upon  which  these  drouth-resisting  forage 
and  grain  plants  can  be  grown. 

We  have  just  received  from  the  Oklahoma  Experi- 
ment Station  an  outline  of  their  comparative  obser- 
vations upon  the  growth  of  Indian  corn  and  the  sor- 
ghums, which  emphasizes  all  that  we  have  claimed 
heretofore  of  the  superiority  of  the  sorghums  where 
moisture  is  scant  and  heat  abundant. 

Kafir,  Milo  Maize,  Jerusalem  Corn,  Sweet  Sorghum. 
Few  crops  are  of  greater  importance  for  much  of 
Oklahoma  than  are  the  different  kinds  of  sorghum 
grown  for  forage.  Kafir  corn,  Milo  maize,  Jerusalem 
corn  are  all  classed  as  non-sweet  sorghums.  Some 
varieties  of  sweet  sorghum  are  also  largely  grown 
for  hay  or  "fodder."  Each  year  the  acreage  of 
these  crops  increases  in  Oklahoma,  especially  on  up- 
land and  places  where  corn  is  not  considered  a  sure 
crop.  In  Kansas,  in  1897,  it  is  reported  there  were 
742,594  acres  in  these  crops,  Kafir  standing  first 
with  371,838,  and  sorghum  next  with  352,528  acres; 
Milo  maize  and  Jerusalem  corn  together  having  18,- 
228  acres. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  sweet  sorghum,  differ- 
ing much  in  size  of  stalk,  form  of  head,  as  well  as  in 
percentage  of  sugar.  Three  varieties  were  tested  at 
the  Station,  but  the  proper  name  of  no  one  of  these 
is  certainly  known.  Kafir  corn  is  broadly  divided 
into  the  red  and  white  varieties.  The  black  hulled 
Kafir  is  a  form  of  the  white,  as  is  the  "  black  rice 
corn,"  judged  by  the  seed  purchased  by  this  Station. 
Milo  maize,  Jerusalem  corn  and  Dourra,  while  resem- 
bling Kafir  corn  in  many  respects,  differ  from  it  and 
from  each  other  in  the  form  of  head  and  some  feat- 
ures of  the  stalks. 

Kafir  the  Best. — The  experience  at  this  Station  con- 
firms the  judgment  of  many  farmers  that  Kafir  corn 
is  to  be  preferred  where  the  yield  of  grain  is  the 
chief  consideration — its  stalks  and  leaves  also  being 
palatable  and  nutritious.  The  larger  yield  of  well- 
selected  sweet  sorghum  varieties  is  good  reason  for 
preferring  these  where  the  stalks  and  leaves  are 
thought  most  important.  There  seems  little  reason 
for  recommending  either  Milo  maize,  Jerusalem  or 
the  Dourras,  in  preference  to  Kafir  or  sweet  sor- 
ghum. 

Planting  Kafir  at  Different  Thicknesses. — On  three  of 
the  plats  a  good  press  drill  was  used.  This  was  set 
so  it  would  sow  one  bushel  per  acre  of  wheat.  In 
one  plat  the  drill  rows  were  6,  in  one  12  and  in  one  18 
inches  apart.  On  thirty  plats  the  seed  was  drilled  in 
rows — ten  30,  ten  36  and  ten  44  inches  between  the 
rows.  On  thirty  plats  the  seed  was  planted  in  hills. 
The  distance  between  the  stalks  in  the  drilled  plats 
and  the  number  of  stalks  in  the  hills  varied. 

The  largest  yields  of  seed  were  from  plats  where 
the  seed  had  been  drilled  in  rows.  The  largest  yield 
from  one  plat  was  at  the  rate  of  53.3  bu.  per  acre. 
On  this  plat  the  stalks  were  3  inches  apart  in  rows 
3  feet  apart.  The  average  yield  of  the  plats  drilled 
in  rows  30  inches  apart  was  29.1  bu. ;  from  plats  with 
rows  36  inches  apart,  34.5  bu.,  and  from  plats  with 
rows  44  inches  apart,  26.9  bu.  The  average  yield 
from  plats  with  hills  where  the  rows  were  30  inches 
apart  was  26.9  bu. ;  where  the  rows  were  36  inches 
apart,  36  bu.,  and  where  they  were  44  inches  apart, 
25.4  bu. 

In  general,  the  largest  yields  of  stover — the  stalks 
and  leaves  after  the  seed  had  been  removed — were 
from  the  plats  with  the  greatest  number  of  stalks. 
Four  plats  gave  more  than  11,000  pounds  each  of 
well-dried  stover,  and  ten  others  gave  well  over  9000 
pounds  each.  Where  the  planting  was  in  hills,  even 
if  more  plants  grew  than  would  be  desirable  with 
corn  designed  for  grain  chiefly,  the  yields  of  both 
seed  and  stover  were  relatively  small. 

Kafir  and  Sorghum  as  11  Fodder  Crops." — Ten  plats 
were  seeded  with  sorghum  and  different  varieties  of 
Kafir,  using  a  press  drill.  The  sorghum  was  of  an 
unnamed  variety,  the  seed  being  obtained  of  a  neigh- 
boring farmer  who  knew  it  only  as  sorghum  or 
"cane."  The  drill  rows  were  6  inches  apart  and  the 
drill  set  to  sow  approximately  from  one-half  to  one 
bushel  per  acre  for  different  plats.  Three  plats  of 
sorghum  gave  an  average  yield  of  13,447  lbs.  per 
acre  of  well-dried  fodder,  two  plats  giving  over  seven 
tons  per  acre  each.  Three  plats  of  red  Kafir  gave 
an  average  yield  of  7980  lbs.  per  acre,  the  largest 
yield  being  9220  lbs.  Three  plats  of  black-hulled 
white  Kafir  gave  an  average  yield  of  8758  lbs.,  the 
largest  yield  being  9475  lbs.  One  plat  sown  with  a 
mixture  of  sorghum  and  Kafir  gave  11,833  lbs. 

Drilled  in  rows  3  feet  apart  one  plat  of  red  Kafir 
gave  4600  lbs.,  and  one  of  black-hulled  white  Kafir 
6450  lbs.,  showing  a  marked  superiority  for  the  close- 
drilled. 

In  the  experiment  as  to  thickness  of  planting  or 
drilling  Kafir,  forty-nine  plats,  drilled  at  varying 
rates,  gave  total  average  yield  of  9319  lbs.,  of  which 
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1657  lbs.  were  of  grain,  while  eleven  plats  check- 
rowed  with  hills  from  30  to  44  inches  apart  gave  av- 
erage yield  of  6064  lbs.,  of  which  1255  lbs.  were 
grain. 

Comparison  with  Indian  Corn. — The  results  of  the 
experiments  with  Kafir  corn  and  Indian  corn  are 
very  suggestive.  They  indicate  the  relative  uncer- 
tainty of  corn  on  upland  prairie  land  in  a  season  in 
which  there  is  drouth  or  hot  winds  at  a  critical  time 
in  the  growth  of  the  crop.  Where  not  ten  bushels  of 
good  corn  per  acre  were  produced,  a  considerable 
number  of  plats  of  Kafir  in  the  same  field  produced 
from  forty  to  fifty-three  bushels  per  acre. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  value  of  good  creek  bottom 
land  for  corn  was  well  shown.  An  average  yield  at 
the  rate  of  fifty-six  bushels  per  acre  is  very  credit- 
able. 

Rate  of  Growth  of  Com  and  Kafir. — A  large  number 
of  measurements  were  made  during  the  season,  as 
was  done  in  1896,  to  ascertain  the  rate  of  growth  of 
corn  and  Kafir.  Ten  stalks  on  each  of  a  number  of 
plats  were  measured  daily  and  the  averages  taken. 

Corn  planted  March  27  grew  at  the  rate  of  1.35 
inch  per  day  from  May  24  to  June  7,  when  the  plants 
were  from  2  to  4  feet  high.  From  June  7  to  June  22 
it  grew  at  rate  of  3  inches  per  day,  reaching  height 
of  7  feet.  For  five  days  the  average  growth  was  3.77 
inches;  on  one  day,  4.25  inches;  individual  stocks 
growing  4.5  inches.  Later  planted  corn  did  not 
grow  so  rapidly  nor  reach  so  great  a  height. 

Kafir  corn  grew  much  less  rapidly  than  Indian 
corn.  At  best  period  of  growth,  in  June,  individual 
stalks  grew  3.5  inches  in  one  day,  but  there  were  few 
days  in  which  the  average  growth  of  ten  stalks  was 
more  than  2  inches.  Kafir  planted  April  17  made  an 
average  daily  growth  of  something  over  1  inch  per 
day  from  June  15  to  July  1. 

Kafir  corn  will  continue  to  grow  with  so  small  an 
amount  of  moisture  in  the  soil  that  Indian  corn 
makes  no  perceptible  growth.  Late  planted  Kafir 
grew  10  inches  higher  than  did  the  early  planted,  al- 
though the  daily  growth  was  less. 
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Cured  Fruit  Marketing. 


SECOND  PAPEK. 


By  F.  M.  Riohter  of  Campbell,  Santa  Clara  County,  at  Sacramento 
Fruit  Growers'  Convention  and  San  Jose  Farmers'  Club. 

Only  the  method  of  buying  and  selling  that  has  been 
jointly  devised  and  approved  by  both  the  buyers  and 
sellers  can  hope  to  have  the  hearty  support  of  both. 
The  exchange  method  through  which  eastern  dairy- 
men dispose  of  their  products  is  the  only  one  that 
has  thus  been  brought  into  existence.  Hence,  any 
other  must  expect  to  fail  to  the  extent  it  deviates 
from  this  one.  It  is  an  old  method,  not  only  born  of 
urgent,  continuous  necessity,  but  it  has  been  nur- 
tured to  its  present  maturity  by  the  combined  wis- 
dom and  experience  of  those  mutually  interested. 
It  is  the  result  of  the  most  advanced  thought  on 
that  important  subject,  hence,  its  adoption  is  vitally 
essential  to  the  success  of  fruit  growing  on  this 
coast. 

Advantages  of  the  Method. — Some  of  its  mutual  ad- 
vantages to  buyers  and  sellers  may  be  briefly  stated, 
as  follows: 

1.  It  is  the  cheapest.  That  this  assertion  is  true 
a  comparison  of  the  cost  of  selling  by  the  two 
methods  (our  present  method,  and  the  exchange 
method)  will  leave  no  doubt.  By  the  exchange 
method  the  Elgin  producers  of  butter  and  cheese 
sold  their  products  in  1892  to  the  aggregate  amount 
of  $8,315,286.22,  (about  the  value  of  last  year's 
California  cured  fruit  output,  including  raisins),  at  a 
cost  of  $372.  Should  the  value  of  California's  cured 
fruit  output  of  1897  equal  the  Elgin  producers'  of 
1892,  and  it  does  not  promise  more,  the  cost  to  the 
California  producers  will  not  be  less  than  5  per  cent 
of  $8,315,286.22,  or  $415,764.33.  The  difference  in 
the  cost  of  selling  by  the  two  methods  is,  therefore 
$415,392.31,  or,  in  other  words,  the  California  pro- 
ducers will  pay  more  than  1,117  times  as  much  as 
the  Elgin  producers  did  for  the  same  service. 

2.  It  is  the  simplest.  How  it  could  be  made  more 
simple  it  does  not  appear. 

3.  It  is  the  most  convenient.  Sellers  can  offer 
their  products  for  sale  on  the  exchange,  either  by 
telephone,  telegraph  or  letter  as  their  convenience 
may  dictate,  and  through  the  same  means  the  buyers 
may  purchase  them.  If  not  convenient  nor  desired, 
neither  party  need  be  present  nor  represented  on 
the  exchange  at  the  time  of  sale.  Buyers  doing 
business  in  any  part  of  this  country,  or  any  other 
having  telegraphic  connection  with  this  can  make 
their  purchases  without  leaving  their  places  of  busi- 
ness, and  at  a  cost  of  but  little  more  than  the  tele- 
gram or  the  time  employed  in  writing  and  deliver- 
ing it. 

4.  It  is  acceptable  to  both  buyers  and  sellers,  as 
it  is  the  result  of  their  joint  efforts. 

5.  Its  dealings  are  based  on  justice  and  equity. 

6.  The  disputes  resulting  from  exchange  sales  are 
settled  by  arbitration,  that  being  the  simplest  and 
least  expensive. 

7.  Its  arbitrators,  consisting  of  a  "  committee  of 


arbitration"  and  "committee  of  appeals,"  are 
jointly  selected  by  those  most  interested. 

8.  The  awards  of  these  committees  are  final  and 
binding  on  both  parties. 

9.  The  cost  of  arbitration  is  borne  by  the  loser. 

10.  It  will  establish  definite  grades  and  define 
with  exactness  the  commercial  terms  relating  there- 
to, viz.,  "fancy,"  "choice,"  "standard,"  "  prime," 
etc. 

11.  It  will  increase  the  quality  of  goods  sold,  and 
hence  the  price.  At  least  such  was  the  experience 
of  the  Elgin  Board  of  Trade.  The  producers'  goods 
increased  in  quality,  quantity  and  price.  That  ex- 
change sold  more  in  1893  than  in  1892,  and  at  higher 
prices,  notwithstanding  the  increased  financial  de- 
pression. 

12.  Its  buyers  and  sellers  each  buy  an  equal 
portion  of  the  cost  of  the  sales.  This  is  just  and 
equitable  since  the  buyer's  purchases  equal  the 
seller's  sales,  therefore  the  exchange  performs 
a  service  of  the  same  value  for  each,  hence  each 
should  bear  an  equal  portion  of  the  cost  of  that 
service. 

13.  Its  sales  are  not  private  nor  secret. 

14.  It  sells  for  spot  cash.  There  are  no  charges 
for  cartage,  storage,  shrinkage,  insurance,  broker- 
age or  1  per  cent  off  for  cash. 

15.  The  sellers'  obligations  end  when  they  ship 
their  products. 

16.  Its  sales  occur  as  often  as  necessity  requires. 

17.  It  sells  but  never  consigns. 

18.  It  gathers  and  disseminates  information  re- 
lating to  foreign  and  domestic  competing  crops,  as 
well  as  the  conditions  and  wants  of  the  various 
markets,  the  financial  condition  of  the  consumers, 
i.  e.,  the  buying  power  of  the  country,  etc. 

19.  At  the  least  possible  cost  it  brings  the  buyers 
and  sellers  into  the  closest  possible  touch  which  is  a 
condition  indispensable  to  both. 

[The  report  then  gives  a  detailed  description  of 
the  method  by  which  the  offering  of  each  seller  is 
put  upon  the  blackboard — the  kind  of  fruit,  the  grade, 
the  price  which  he  asks  or  the  fact  that  he  is  ready 
to  receive  bids,  etc.,  and  continues  as  follows:] 

If  he  does  not  accept  the  bid  his  product  remains 
on  the  board  to  be  sold  at  a  subsequent  sale  or  with- 
drawn, as  he  may  choose.  When  the  time  for  closing 
the  sales  arrives,  the  product  of  each  seller  who 
accepts  the  price  bid  is  checked  off  and  declared 
sold  to  the  buyer  whose  name  is  oppesite  that  of  the 
seller.  The  blackboard  will  then  show  the  names  of 
all  the  sellers,  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  goods 
offered  for  sale,  the  highest  price  bid,  the  prices  ac- 
cepted, and  those  that  were  declined,  if  any,  and  the 
names  of  the  highest  bidders,  as  the  names  of  the 
lower  bidders  are  erased  as  higher  bids  are  made. 
The  secretary  then  makes  a  permanent  record  of  the 
sale,  which  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  blackboard's 
contents  at  the  close  of  the  sale.  The  secretary  also 
conducts  the  sales. 

Costs  of  Memhership. — The  Elgin  Board  of  Trade,  a 
producers'  exchange  located  at  Elgin,  111.,  to  which 
reference  has  been  made,  has  but  two  salaried 
officers,  namely,  the  secretary  and  the  sargeant-at- 
arms.  The  latter  is  paid  $25  a  year  and  the  former 
$250,  or  was  when  last  heard  from.  The  principal 
portion  of  the  secretary's  salary  is  obtained  from  a 
large  number  of  newspapers,  from  each  of  which  he 
receives  $1  a  week  for  the  report  of  the  Exchange's 
weekly  sales. 

We  recommend  the  establishment  of  an  exchange 
on  the  lines  of  the  Elgin  producers',  which  admits  to 
membership,  not  only  buyers  and  sellers,  but  any 
others  having  the  requisite  qualifications,  legal  age 
and  good  credit,  regardless  of  their  occupations. 
The  annual  dues  of  its  members  are  $2.  From  this 
insignificant  pittance  all  of  its  expenses  are  paid, 
including  rent,  salaries,  taxes,  light,  insurance, 
fuel,  etc.  Notwithstanding  it  costs  next  to  nothing 
to  conduct  this  exchange  its  annual  sales  have  for 
years  ranged  from  about  $6,000,000  to  about  $9,- 
000,000,  being,  as  has  been  stated,  fully  equal  to  the 
annual  receipts  for  the  entire  cured  fruit  product  of 
this  State,  including  raisins. 

If  the  cured  fruit  producers  would  generally  be- 
come members  of  an  exchange  and  sell  their  products 
through  it,  the  annual  dues  necessary  to  meet  all 
expenses  need  not,  in  our  judgement,  be  more  than 
$5.  This  is  two  and  one-half  times  as  much  as  the 
Elgin  producers  pay  for  selling  their  products, 
though  only  the  brokerage  paid  for  selling  $100 
worth  of  our  product  by  the  method  now  in  use. 
Hence,  any  producer  would  be  the  gainer  by  becom- 
ing a  member  of  the  exchange  and  selling  through 
it,  if  he  had  more  than  $100  worth  of  fruit  to  sell. 
To  sell  the  output  of  the  Santa  Clara  valley  for  1897 
will  cost  the  producers  at  least  $100,000  more  than 
it  need  to.  This  enormous  loss  would  not  be  so  bad 
if  it  were  only  an  addition  to  the  buyer's  gain,  but 
instead  it  is  but  little  more  than  a  subtraction  from 
the  producer's  income.  It  is  well-nigh  an  absolute, 
needless  loss.  It  is  the  inevitable  result  of  the  pres- 
ent method  of  selling.  The  exchange  method  would 
in  a  great  measure  prevent  it,  and  thus  increase  the 
producer's  income  without  decreasing  the  legitimate 
profit  of  the  buyers.  As  the  prices  of  your  produce 
decline  so  also  must  the  cost  of  producing  and  sell- 
ing. If  the  price  received  is  less  than  the  cost  of 
production  and  selling,  the  more  you  produce  the 


poorer  you  will  become  and  ultimately  will  have  to 
quit  the  business.  If  you  make  and  maintain  the 
price  of  your  product  at  the  cost  of  production  plus 
a  reasonable  profit  on  the  capital  and  labor  invested, 
the  trade  will  handle  it  at  that  price  until  they  have 
supplied  the  consumptive  demand.  If  the  demand 
is  not  sufficient  to  absorb  all  of  the  supply,  you  must 
either  produce  less  or  extend  the  market.  If  you 
will  do  neither,  you  must  suffer  the  result  of  your 
folly.  You  are  not  only  producers  but  are  also 
manufacturers,  and,  like  other  manufacturers 
should,  as  you  increase  the  supply,  correspondingly 
increase  the  demand. 

Transactions  Between  Individuals. — No  exchange, 
as  far  as  we  know,  directly  assumes  any  responsibil- 
ity in  the  matter  of  making  sales,  as  the  buyers  and 
sellers  deal  personally  with  each  other.  The  seller, 
of  course,  guarantees  the  goods  delivered  to  be  of 
the  quality  sold.  He  might  be  required  to  leave  in 
the  hands  of  the  Exchange  a  portion  of  the  purchase 
price,  until  his  goods  had  been  inspected  and  the 
quantity  and  quality  thus  determined. 

As  the  sales  are  made  by  authorization  of  both 
the  interested  parties,  they  ought  therefore,  to  be 
satisfactory.  They  are  made  at  the  highest  prices 
paid,  consequently  no  one  could  obtain  more.  If, 
however,  they  are  not  satisfactory,  they  need  not  be 
accepted,  as  that  is  a  matter  wholly  for  the  seller 
to  decide.  The  exchange  method  renders  it  more 
difficult  to  bear  the  market,  and  it  somewhat  re- 
moves the  necessity.  Dealers  do  not  so  much  bear 
the  market  because  they  want  to,  but  because  they 
have  to.  Each  must  buy  at  as  low  a  price  as  his 
competitor  or  he  cannot  compete  with  him.  In 
order  that  each  may  buy  at  the  lowest  possible 
price,  each  must  bear  the  price  as  low  as  possible. 
They  cannot  act  wisely  and  do  otherwise.  When 
buying  through  an  exchange  each  knows  what  the 
others  are  paying,  and  hence,  the  necessity  of  bear- 
ing the  prices  is  not  so  pressing.  Prices  are  steadier 
and  more  easily  obtained,  thus  you  not  only  protect 
yourself  but  also  the  trade. 

Will  It  Do  in  California.— Can  the  exchange  method 
be  employed  in  selling  California's  cured  fruits  ?  It 
can,  and  it  is  the  only  method  that  can  unless  you 
employ  some  other,  as  you  have  all  there  is  to  sell. 
If  you  will  use  no  other  method  no  other  will  be  em- 
ployed. Wherever  introduced  it  has  displaced  all 
other  methods.  It  has  long  been  in  successful  use 
in  parts  of  this  and  other  countries,  and  hence,  gives 
ample  evidence  of  having  come  to  stay.  It  seems  to 
us  to  be  only  a  question  of  your  being  true  to  your 
interests,  or  denying  yourselves  the  privilege  of 
aiding  yourselves. 


FLORIST  AND  GARDENER. 


Garden  Notes. 

Mr.  George  N.  Tyler,  a  skillful  flower  grower  of 
Alameda,  gives  the  Argus  timely  notes  on  garden 
activities. 

Starting  Chrysanthemums. — You  can  from  now  on 
put  in  the  cuttings  of  chrysanthemums.  Do  not  di- 
vide the  old  roots,  as  they  make  very  poor  flowers. 
Take  the  tips  of  the  new  growth  that  the  old  plants 
have  thrown  up;  and,  better  still,  take  two-eye  cut- 
tings—that is,  cut  off  just  below  an  eye  and  just 
above  an  eye,  leaving  the  leaf  on  the  top  eye.  Insert 
the  cutting  in  sand  or  sandy  soil  so  that  the  top  eye 
is  even  with  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  this  eye  will 
form  your  flower  shoot.  Never  let  the  cuttings  get 
wilted  and  give  them  abundance  of  water.  They  will 
root  in  about  three  weeks.  After  they  have  rooted 
plant  them  in  the  beds  where  they  are  to  bloom,  and 
never  let  them  receive  a  check  of  any  kind.  They 
must  be  kept  growing  from  the  time  they  are  rooted 
until  they  mature  their  flowers.  The  main  thing 
with  mums  is  to  keep  the  growth  soft,  for  if  it  gets 
hard-wooded  once  you  cannot  get  a  large  flower.  I 
advise  the  growing  of  the  early  flowering  varieties, 
and  do  not  grow  too  many  varieties.  Queen  for  a 
white  and  Major  Bonnafon  for  a  yellow  are  the  best 
of  their  kind.  They  are  sure  bloomers  and  every 
plant  will  make  a  flower.  They  both  bloom  before 
frosts  set  in.  The  late  varieties  seldom  make  good 
flowers,  as  they  are  caught  by  the  early  frosts, 
which  blast  the  flowers,  and  the  rains  also  injure  the* 
flowers. 

Pansies  and  Sioeet  Peas.—  As  the  warm  weather 
comes  on  pansies  will  grow  smaller  flowers.  But  you 
can  help  to  keep  the  flowers  large  by  picking  off  the 
wilted  ones  and  never  allowing  them  to  seed. 

Sweet  peas  that  were  sown  in  September  and  Oc- 
tober are  now  coming  into  bloom.  Give  them  a  great 
deal  of  water  and  keep  the  flowers  picked  off  if  you 
want  them  to  continue  blooming  till  frost.  Give 
them  a  mulch  around  the  roots  with  stable  litter,  in 
which  there  is  a  great  deal  of  straw;  or  better  still, 
mulch  with  the  clippings  from  the  lawn.  This  is  to 
keep  the  ground  and  roots  cool  and  also  to  prevent 
them  drying  out  too  fast.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  spray 
the  foliage  once  in  a  while,  but  only  in  morning  and 
on  a  bright  sunny  day,  so  the  foliage  has  a  chance  to 
dry  off  before  night. 
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AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 


CALIFORNIA. 
Contra  Costa. 

A  Raise  Which  Mat  Be  a  Reduction.— Antioch  Ledger, 
May  7:  The  owners  of  the  Marsh  grant,  near  Brentwood, 
have  raised  the  rent  of  their  tenants  from  one-quarter  to  one- 
third  of  the  crop.  Fortunately  the  tenants  were  allowed  to 
use  the  stubble  in  the  fields  after  their  crops  were  harvested 
to  pasture  their  own  stock,  but  they  were  not  allowed  to  take 
any  outside  stock  on  pasture,  and  the  owners  reserved  the 
right  to  rent  the  pasture  to  sheep  men  or  others.  Under  the 
new  arrangement  the  leasers  of  the  land  will  have  full  con- 
trol of  the  pasture  and  can  take  in  all  the  stock  to  pasture 
that  they  please.  This  year  a  great  portion  of  the  plant  will 
only  be  good  for  pasturage,  so  tbe  renters  will  get  the  entire 
product  of  the  land.  It  looks  as  though  the  owners,  in  trying 
to  crowd  on  more  rent,  had  really  given  the  leasers  the  ad- 
vantage this  year. 

Fresno. 

Raisins  fob  Horse  Feed. — Republican :  Barley  is  worth 
$30  a  ton  and  raisins  from  $18  to  $30.  It  is  difficult  to  sell  good 
raisins  for  over  $20  a  ton.  Some  time  ago  I  concluded  to  use 
raisins  as  horse  feed  instead  of  grain.  As  an  experiment  I 
bought  an  old  horse  and  fed  the  animal  twelve  pounds  of 
raisins  a  day.  The  nag  was  worn  out  and  poor,  but  in  a  short 
time  he  began  to  fatten  and  grow  sleek.  The  food  seemed 
very  nourishing  and  the  horse  became  plump  and  full  of  life. 
I  sold  the  animal  back  to  the  original  owner  for  $30— three 
times  what  I  gave  for  him.  Twelve  pounds  of  raisins  a  day 
is  equal  to  twenty  pounds  of  barley.  At  the  present  price  of 
grain  this  would  make  the  food  value  of  raisins  about  $60  per 
ton,  leaving  a  profit  of  $42  a  ton  over  the  actual  selling  price 
of  $18.  The  raisins  also  make  good  cattle  and  hog  food,  but  I 
have  not  experimented  much  in  that  line.  Horses  seem  to 
relish  the  raisins  and  keep  in  good  condition  while  being 
worked.  Several  of  my  neighbors  will  follow  my  example  and 
use  raisins  for  stock  feed.  This  is  a  good  way  to  get  rid  of 
the  surplus  now  iff  the  hands  of  the  farmers. 

Not  So  Bad  as  \S77.— Republican,  May  6:  Ed  Lane  of 
Lane's  Bridge  was  in  Fresno  yesterday.  He  came  to  this 
valley  in '69  and  has  driven  sheep  over  the  territory  now 
within  city  limits.  He  says  many  people  seem  to  think  that 
this  season  is  the  hardest  in  the  history  of  California,  but 
from  his  own  experience  he  knows  this  is  not  the  case.  In 
1877  the  drouth  was  much  more  severe.  There  was  compara- 
tively no  feed  in  the  valley,  and  sheep  dropped  from  $3  a  head 
to  25  cents  each.  There  was  feed  for  only  six  weeks  and  the 
stockmen  of  the  valley  were  nearly  all  bankrupted. 

Kings. 

The  New  Cannery.— Hanford  Sentinel,  May  5 :  The  work 
room  of  the  new  cannery  of  Fontana  &  Co.  is  built  entirely  of 
wood  and  is  100x170  feet,  with  a  shingled  roof  of  200  squares. 
The  roof  is  built  on  the  truss  plan  and  is  a  line  piece  of  work. 
Contractor  Sharpies  says  he  will  have  the  buildings  done  this 
week.  The  warehouse  end  of  the  big  works  is  brick,  100x150 
feet.  The  roof  will  be  of  corrugated  iron  and  contains  150 
squares.  Manager  Cerruti  is  on  the  scene  of  the  works  every 
day.  Mechanics  are  busy  building  tanks  for  cooking  fruit, 
tables  for  peeling,  syrup  tanks,  and  machinery  for  filling  cans. 
A  boiler  of  75  H.  P.  capacity  with  a  35  H.  P.  engine  will  be  lo- 
cated in  a  power  room  built  on  the  west  side  of  the  operating 
room.  The  floor  of  the  canning  room  is  built  with  an  18-inch 
slope  from  either  side  to  the  center,  where  a  sewer  will  be 
located  for  convenience  in  washing  the  floors  and  draining  off 
all  impurities,  thus  making  it  possible  to  keep  the  place  clean 
and  neat. 

Determining  Bottom  Water.— Out  on  the  big  Lucerne 
vineyard  there  is  a  well  on  every  ten  acres  of  land.  These 
wells  are  not  used  for  stock  or  irrigation  purposes,  but  simply 
as  water  gauges  to  keep  track  of  the  water  line  in  the  earth. 
If  the  water  in  the  wells  is  too  low  at  certain  seasons,  filling 
the  ditches  will  raise  it;  if  the  level  comes  up  too  high,  shut- 
ting down  the  headgates  will  lower  it.  This  system  of  regu- 
lating the  water  supply  is  handled  with  great  success. 

Lassen. 

Wheat  Selling.— Susanville  Advocate,  May  5:  The  surplus 
wheat  of  this  part  of  Honey  Lake  valley  has  been  almost  en- 
tirely disposed  of,  and  it  is  probable  that  all  now  remaining 
on  hand  will  be  sold  during  the  next  week  or  two.  It  is  grati- 
fying to  know  that  there  is  an  abundance  of  flour  on  hand  to 
supply  the  home  demand  until  the  new  crop  is  harvested,  and 
that  our  wheat  growers  are  realizing  good  prices  for  their 
product. 

Merced. 

Shipping  Out  Cattle.— Modesto  Herald,  May  5  :  A  Nebraska 
cattle  buyer  named  Carey  purchased  1100  head  of  cattle  from 
the  Mitchell  estate  and  600  head  from  the  Crocker  Estate  Co. 
last  week,  sending  them  to  Nebraska  in  two  long  trains.  The 
Railroad  Co.  is  shipping  1200  head  of  cattle  daily  from  Merced, 
for  the  Crocker  Estate  Co.  To  ship  1200  head  daily  calls  for 
two  trains  of  thirty  cars  each.  The  stock  is  being  conveyed 
to  pasture  lands  in  other  localities  and  States. 

Orange. 

Beets  at  Alamitos.— Anaheim  Gazette,  May  5:  H.  P.  Lar- 
sen  came  up  from  Alamitos,  bringing  the  intelligence  that 
1200  acres  of  beets  have  acquired  a  good  stand  in  that  section, 
those  on  the  irrigated  land  looking  very  well  indeed.  Many 
patches  that  have  not  been  irrigated  also  look  well.  Mr. 
Larsen  says  the  sugar  factory  will  have  a  fair  season,  consid- 
ering all  the  circumstances. 

Celery.—  The  peat  lands  are  looking  especially  well  and 
prosperous.  The  celery  crop  has  been  harvested  and  the 
farmers,  having  set  the  land  in  barley,  are  about  ready  to 
cut  a  fine  crop  of  hay  off  the  land.  The  celery  beds  for  next 
season's  crop  are  now  being  prepared,  and  the  young  plants 
will  be  set  out  in  July.  Mr.  Johnson  sold  his  celery  crop  of 
seven  or  eight  acres  last  year  for  $125  per  acre  in  the  field. 
He  says  that  this  year  the  acreage  devoted  to  celery  will  not 
be  so  large  as  last  season,  owing  to  the  frost  snap  sustained 
some  weeks  ago,  and  the  war  scare,  but  he  is  going  in  for 
celery  on  a  larger  scale  than  ever,  and  will  have  in  fifteen 
acres. 

Riverside. 

Activity  in  Wells  and  Pumps. — Perris  correspondence 
Riverside  Press,  May  7:  There  are  three  alfalfa  ranches  in 
the  valley  that  have  already  contracted  with  Alexander  Gra- 
ham of  Elsinore  for  new  wells,  or  are  about  to  do  so.  Arzena 
Reynolds  put  his  25  H.  P.  traction  engine  to  work  testing  the 
Seibert  well,  half  a  mile  below  town,  last  week,  at  the  order 
of  the  new  owners,  lately  from  the  East.  The  well,  with  a 
centrifugal  pump  much  too  small,  threw  a  stream  of  31  min- 
ers' inches  of  water  for  several  hours  without  lowering  the 
well.  This  is  an  enormous  stream  of  water  to  take  out  of  a 
6-inch  hole.  The  pump  is  placed  in  a  pit  24  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  and  the  water  rises  nearly  to  the  pump 
level.  The  test  is  deemed  conclusive,  showing  that  the  well 
lies  in  a  water  belt  that  is  little  short  of  being  artesian  in  its 
nature.  Half  a  mile  below  this  well  is  a  12-foot  hole  that 
was  dug  by  H.  J.  Norriss  on  his  ranch  some  time  ago.  The 
water  appears  to  have  come  from  the  old  San  Jacinto  river 
bed,  for  with  a  4  H.  P.  Chinese  pump  the  water  could  not  be 
lowered.  A  stream  gushed  in  from  the  walls  of  the  well  in 
one  place  nearly  as  thick  as  a  man's  wrist,  while  numberless 


little  streams  helped  to  keep  the  flow  steady.  And  there  are 
several  other  instances  of  like  nature  in  the  valley. 

New  Pump  for  Lakeview.— A  mammoth  pump,  with  triplex 
chambers,  has  arrived  here  for  the  new  pumping  plant  at 
Lakeview.  The  machine  is  said  to  be  the  most  powerful 
south  of  Sacramento.  It  is  loaded  on  one  flat  car  and  will  be 
hauled  over  to  Lakeview  this  week.  It  will  be  used  there  to 
force  the  water  from  the  wells  to  the  reservoir  at  the  top  of 
the  hill. 

Orange  Shipments. — The  orange  shipments  from  Riverside 
last  week  were  64,302  boxes,  or  224  carloads  of  twenty  tors 
each.  The  total  for  the  season  to  date  is  1,148,767  boxes.  The 
shipments  to  May  1  last  year  had  been  only  614,890  boxes,  so 
that  we  have  nearly  doubled  the  output  of  last  season  to  this 
date. 

Sacramento. 

Selling  Strawberries.—  Florin  Cor.  Bee,  May  6:  The 
Florin  Fruit  Growers'  Association  shipped  a  carload  to  Port- 
land, Oregon,  yesterday,  at  passenger  rates.  Officers  of  the 
Association  state  that  they  will,  from  now  on,  ship  in  carload 
lots,  about  every  other  day.  A  new  feature  in  the  shipping 
of  berries  has  been  inaugurated  this  season.  A  carload  is 
shipped  to  Portland,  Oregon,  placed  in  charge  of  Charles 
Stubbs,  out  of  which  he  fills  orders  from  Tacoma,  Seattle 
and  Spokane,  Butte,  Helena,  Great  Falls  and  Anaconda. 
From  here  express  shipments  are  made  daily  to  Ogden,  Salt 
Lake  and  Denver.  The  Association  reports  that  prices  are 
ruling  low. 

A  Basket  of  Bouncers. — George  Taylor,  of  South  Florin, 
brought  in  a  basket  of  strawberries  yesterday  that  are  wor- 
thy of  mention.  Nine  of  them  measured  in  circumference  as 
follows:  5^,  5&  5,  4%,  4%,  4%,  4%,  4%  and  4  inches.  The 
size  of  these  berries  can  be  imagined  when  it  is  known  that 
it  requires  sixteen  large  berries  to  top  a  basket,  which  was  am- 
ply done  by  the  above  nine. 

How  to  Gather  Short  Hay.— Gait  Gazette :  The  old-timers, 
who  have  seen  dry  years  and  short  hay  before,  tell  how  they 
used  to  fasten  a  dry  cowhide  on  the  back  of  the  cutter  bar  of 
the  mowing  machine,  then  have  an  extra  man  with  the  ma- 
chine to  rake  the  hay  from  the  cutter  bar  onto  the  hide;  and 
when  there  was  a  good  bunch  collected,  rake  it  off.  The  plan 
has  been  tried  with  good  success.  In  place  of  the  hide  use  a 
wooden  platform  made  of  strips  41/i  feet  long  by  1  inch  thick 
and  1*4  inches  wide.  These  are  placed  about  half  an  inch 
apart  and  fastened  to  two  cross  bars  on  the  under  side. 
Others  tell  of  using  a  sheet-iron  platform.  Any  of  them  will 
probably  do  well.  They  should  be  fully  as  wide  as  the  cutter 
bar  is  long  and  reach  back  at  least  4%  feet.  The  piles  of  hay 
can  be  left  in  rows  and  thus  do  away  with  raking  the  whole 
ground,  which  means  clean  hay  free  from  dirt. 

San  Benito. 

Creamery  to  Run  On. — Hollister  Advance,  May  6:  The 
creamery  directors  announce  that  the  creamery  will  not  shut 
this  year,  as  anticipated,  at  least  until  fall.  Five  tons  of 
milk  are  now  being  received  daily,  and  the  prospects  are  good 
for  a  continuance  of  the  supply. 

San  Bernardino. 

Beet  Prospects.  —  Chino  Champion,  May  6:  There  have 
been  4200  acres  of  sugar  beets  planted  altogether  on  the 
Chino  ranch.  Of  this,  3000  acres  are  on  the  lower  black  land, 
and  on  that  the  beets  are  doing  fairly  well.  But  on  the  re- 
maining 1200  acres  of  dryer  land  planted,  nothing  is  expected. 
At  the  present  time  Mr.  Ruoop  says  there  are  1020  acres  of 
good  stand  on  the  ranch.  Of  this,  800  acres  on  the  lower  land 
are  doing  well.  The  other  220  acres  are  doubtful  of  a  crop. 
Planting  had  been  completed  last  week,  but  the  rain  encour- 
aged the  planting  of  100  to  150  acres  more  this  week,  which  is 
now  about  finished. 

Still  Finding  Water.— San  Bernardino  Dispatch,  April  26: 
It  would  naturally  be  supposed  that  a  claim  had  been  placed 
upon  every  stream,  spring  and  drop  in  San  Bernardino  county, 
but  there  is  an  occasional  new  filing  that  shows  there  is  still 
water  to  be  had  for  the  searching.  The  latest  was  a  filing 
made  of  record  on  Monday  on  1000  inches  from  a  spring  located 
on  the  northwest  quarter  of  the  southwest  quarter  of  section 
33  in  township  9  north  of  range  3  east  San  Bernardino  base 
and  meridian.  This  water  is  to  be  piped  from  the  point  of  di- 
version to  the  station  of  Newberry,  a  dozen  miles  east  of  Dag- 
gett, through  an  8-inch  iron  pipe,  and  used  for  railroad  pur- 
poses at  that  point. 

San  Diego. 

Favorable  Conditions.  —  Ramona  Sentinel,  May  5:  The 
rains  of  last  week  and  Sunday  of  this  week,  in  all  about  1  inch 
for  Santa  Maria  valley,  have  greatly  helped  the  growing 
crops  of  grain  and  hay.  Since  the  rain  the  temperature  has 
been  cool  and  mostly  cloudy.  The  moisture  has  penetrated 
to  the  roots  of  the  plants  and  with  a  continuance  of  favorable 
weather  the  general  harvest  is  held  off  for  a  week  or  ten 
days,  giving  time  for  maturing  and  increasing  the  crop  in  the 
aggregate  at  least  one-fourth  above  what  it  would  have  been 
if  the  rain  had  not  come.  Pastures,  orchards  and  gardens 
will  all  be  greatly  benefited.  The  honey  producing  plants 
are  advanced,  insuring  a  good  honey  crop. 

San  Joaquin. 

Beets  for  Crockett.— Stockton  Mail,  May  5:  Many  people 
who  have  lost  their  grain  through  dry  weather  will  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  offered  by  the  Crockett  sugar 
factory  and  raise  sugar  beets.  K.  G.  Raaf,  manager  of  the 
factory,  has  been  among  the  farmers  here  recently  and  offered 
to  make  liberal  contracts  with  them.  Ralph  Lane  will  proba- 
bly have  1000  acres  contracted  for  by  Saturday.  The  dry 
weather  has  had  a  bad  effect  on  lands  planted  to  beets,  and 
the  Crockett  factory  must  have  a  considerable  quantity  to 
run  through  the  summer. 

Santa  Barbara. 

Hay  Gossip. — Lompoc  Record,  May  7:  There  are  not  a 
few  farmers  in  our  valley  who  have  a  superabundance 
of  hay  that  they  refuse  to  sell  at  any  price  possible 
to  get  at  present,  and  who  are  fearful  that  they  may 
require  it  another  season.  To  such  we  wish  to  say 
that  hay  will  in  all  probability  be  brought  in  and  sold  at  the 
wharf  for  $12  per  ton.  Mr.  Buell,  agent  for  the  S.  P.  railroad, 
was  in  town  last  week  proposing  to  deliver  Oregon  hay  of  last 
year's  harvesting  for  $16  per  ton  by  rail.  If  it  is  understood 
in  Oregon,  as  it  surely  will  be,  that  southern  California  will 
take  several  hundred  thousand  tons  of  hay  at  fair  figures,  the 
hay  will  be  cut,  cured  and  shipped  south  by  the  ship  load.  We 
may  get  it  for  $10  if  our  farmers  act  in  concert  and  charter  a 
300-ton  vessel. 

Stock  to  be  Profitable. — Mr.  Meade  of  the  Alisal  ranch  is 
an  authority  on  stock  values,  and  says  the  future  will  find  the 
stock  industry  a  better  paying  business  than  at  any  time  dur- 
ing the  past  twenty-five  years. 

Tempering  the  Drouth.— The  past  week  has  been  most 
favorable  for  crops  and  grasses.  The  temperature  has  been 
very  low  and  the  atmosphere  very  humid.  A  light  sprinkling 
rain  fell  Sunday  and  Monday. 

Santa  Cruz. 

Oregon  Hay.  —  Pajaronian,  May  5:  Watsonville  buyers 
have  been  looking  up  Oregon  hay  and  the  cost  of  landing  in 
this  valley.  They  find  that  it  can  be  laid  down  here  in  car- 
load lots  at  a  price  le9s  than  is  asked  for  Pajaro  hay — about 
$17  per  ton ;  and  that  figure  will  be  reduced  if  the  railroad 
company  will  extend  the  "  emergency  rate  "  to  points  south 
of  San  Jose.    Utah  upland  hay  is  being  landed  in  San  Jose  at 


a  cost  of  $17.50  per  ton,  and  Oregon  Timothy  hay  at  $14  per 
ton. 

Very  Early  Sowing.— On  a  part  of  the  Rowe  ranch,  near 
the  Sandcut,  a  year  ago  the  Stow  Bros,  planted  barley.  It 
was  put  in  too  late  for  the  season  and  did  not  come  up.  It 
sprouted  last  fall  and  grew  just  right,  and  has  turned  out  a 
hay  crop  which  would  be  a  good  one  in  any  kind  of  a  year. 
The  forty  acres  have  averaged  four  tons  per  acre,  and  at  go- 
ing prices  it  is  a  most  valuable  crop. 

Apple  Crop.— Orchardists  agree  in  saying  that  at  present 
the  apple  crop  of  this  valley  is  something  extraordinary. 
There  is  every  promise  of  a  phenomenal  crop.  Even  the  New- 
towns  are  heavily  loaded.  The  "drop  period  ''  has  yet  to  be 
passed.  When  that  time  comes,  before  the  close  of  the 
month,  we  are  likely  to  hear  that  all  of  the  apple  crop  is  going 
to  drop.  Last  year  that  claim  was  very  strongly  made,  but 
the  crop  was  a  big  one  in  the  fall. 

Apricots. —The  Pajaro  valley  apricot  crop  has  come  out  of 
the  frost  scars  in  good  condition.  In  some  sections  heavy 
thinning  had  to  be  practiced. 

Solano. 

The  First  Apricots. — Winters  Express,  May  6:  The  first 
apricots  shipped  from  California  this  year  were  sent  Wednes- 
day, the  4th  day  of  May,  from  G.  W.  Hinclay's  Sky  High 
orchard  to  Sgobel  &  Day,  New  York,  by  the  Producers'  Fruit 
Co.  This  is  about  two  weeks  ahead  of  last  year,  and  has  been 
beaten  only  once ;  when  a  box  was  shipped  the  first  day  of 
May. 

Sonoma. 

Haying.— Santa  Rosa  Republican,  May  5 :  Hay  cutting  has 
commenced  in  some  parts  of  the  county.  In  late  sections  it 
will  be  three  weeks  before  much  hay  is  ready.  Many  grow- 
ers having  hay  now  ready  to  cut  are  holding  off  to  await  defi- 
nite action  by  the  weather.  Hay  buyers  are  anxiously  figur- 
ing on  prices.  Up  Healdsburg  way  some  growers  are  offering 
loose  hay  in  the  field  at  $13.50  a  ton.  That  is  about  as  low  as 
yet  reported,  though  prices  are  not  established  at  this  early 
day.  It  has  been  persistently  reported  that  San  Francisco 
and  Petaluma  buyers  are  trying  to  contract  baled  grain  hay 
for  $16  a  ton.  Whatever  the  price,  it  is  bound  to  be  a  good 
one  and  hay  growers  will  have  no  cause  to  complain. 

A  Dance  in  a  Wine  Tank. — Healdsburg  Tribune,  May  5: 
The  Italian-Swiss  Agricultural  Colony  has  invited  a  company 
on  a  private  excursion  to  Asti,  Sonoma  county,  May  14th. 
After  a  drive  through  the  vineyards  the  invited  guests  will 
join  in  a  social  dance  inside  of  a  half  million  gallon  wine  tank 
(the  largest  in  the  world),  participating  in  the  first  event  of 
its  kind  in  history. 

Good  Crops.— Santa  Rosa  Democrat,  May  4:  Mr.  Daniel 
Goddard  of  Russian  River  says  that  between  Healdsburg  and 
Santa  Rosa,  along  the  county  road,  he  has  not  seen  the  crops 
look  as  well  in  fifteen  years  as  they  do  at  the  present  time. 

A  County  Report. — Democrat:  George  T.  Trowbridge  of 
Windsor  has  visited  many  sections  of  the  county  and  made 
careful  inquiries.  He  says  Sonoma  county's  returns  from  her 
products  will  be  $1,000,000  more  than  last  year  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons :  The  amount  of  acreage  of  wheat  and  oats  is  far 
in  excess  of  last  year,  the  crop  about  three-fourtbs  as  good 
and  the  price  of  hay  will  be  double ;  prunes  are  an  average 
crop  and  prospects  of  a  good  price;  apples  an  average  crop; 
pears  a  good  crop;  peaches  about  one- fourth  of  a  crop;  hops  a 
good  crop;  corn  looks  as  well  as  it  ever  did  at  this  time  of  the 
year  and  will  be  a  big  crop;  grapes  will  be  more  than  average 
crop,  not  as  large  a  crop  as  last  year,  but  an  average  crop; 
strawberries,  raspberries,  etc.,  a  big  crop;  apricots  will  be 
very  short ;  cherries  are  very  light. 

Stanislaus. 

An  Irrigation  District  Proceeded  Against.— Modesto 
Herald,  May  5 :  The  Modesto  and  Turlock  Defense  Associa- 
tion, with  the  connivance  of  the  board  of  directors  of  Modesto 
district,  will  in  a  few  days  bring  suit  against  this  irrigation 
district  to  invalidate  the  organization.  The  complaint  is 
based  upon  the  lines  of  the  Supreme  Court  decision  in  the 
central  irrigation  district  case,  which  held  that  owners  of 
town  lots  only  are  not  qualified  freeholders  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Irrigation  Act,  and  that  the  notice  of  hearing  the 
petition  for  organization,  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  was 
insufficient  because  the  names  of  the  petitioners  were  not 
published  with  the  notice,  though  published  with  the  petition 
immediately  above,  and  a  part  of  the  advertisement.  Should 
the  proceedings  eventually  prove  effectual,  it  will  be  only 
after  protracted  litigation,  and  then  the  question  of  the  pay- 
ment of  outstanding  bonds  in  the  hands  of  innocent  parties 
must  be  determined.  This  is  a  question  the  Supreme  Court 
intimated  in  the  central  district  case  to  be  an  open  one.  The 
antis  claim,  of  course,  that  if  the  organization  of  the  district 
is  invalidated  the  bonds  will  necessarily  fall  also,  but  it  is  a 
fact  nevertheless  that  nothing  short  of  years  of  litigation  will 
definitely  determine  the  question. 

Sutter. 

Hops  near  Nicolaus.  —  Yuba  City  Farmer,  May  6:  The 
hops  near  Nicolaus  are  making  a  vigorous  growth  and  are  be- 
ing trained  on  the  trellis.  The  Grider  Bros.,  D.  R.  Redfield 
and  T.  J.  Mulvany's  yards  are  in  good  condition.  At  the 
Rideout  place  there  is  also  a  good  prospect.  The  price  at 
present  ranges  from  10c  to  15c  a  pound. 

Cherries.  —  The  first  cherries  from  this  section  were 
shipped  to  Los  Angeles  last  Saturday  from  the  orchard  of  S. 
McClure,  near  Yuba  City.  This  week  daily  shipments  are 
being  made  by  G.  Bremer,  J.  B.  Wilkie  and  others. 

Tulare. 

The  Cannery.—  Visalia  Times,  May  5:  R.  I.  Bentley  of  the 
Sacramento  Canning  Co.  assured  a  Times  reporter  that  the 
company  are  as  anxious  to  operate  their  cannery  here  as  the 
people  of  Visalia  are  to  see  it  in  operation.  He  says  if  they 
can  be  assured  of  at  least  60  per  cent  of  the  peaches  that  still 
remain  on  the  trees  in  this  district,  together  with  the  other 
fruit  that  can  be  secured,  the  cannery  will  open.  But  the 
owners  of  canning  fruit  are  inclined  to  be  shy  in  contracting 
their  crop.  Besides  peaches  Mr.  Bentley  thinks  a  lot  of  pears, 
plums  and  nectarines  can  be  secured,  and  perhaps  a  few  ber- 
ries. Such  a  thing  as  shipping  in  apricots  from  Ventura 
county  to  can  here  is  possible. 

Yuba. 

Satisfactory  Crops.— Wheatland  Four-Corners,  May  7th: 
From  all  points  within  ten  miles  of  town  the  crops  are  re- 
ported in  excellent  condition.  Mild  weather  is  all  that  is 
needed  to  bring  out  a  large  crop  of  cereals  of  excellent  qual- 
ity. John  Morrison  says  the  grain  about  Reeds  promises  50 
percent  more  than  last  year,  and  he  believes  the  quality  will 
be  much  better,  Out  toward  Erie  the  grain  is  all  right,  and 
a  few  fields  favor  a  crop  double  that  harvested  last  season.  A 
peculiarity  of  this  season  is  the  fact  that  the  grain  on  red  land 
is  in  much  better  condition  than  that  in  the  adobe  and  creek 
bottoms.  The  latter  appeared  the  most  thrifty  early  in  the 
season,  but  with  the  mild  weather  of  the  past  two  weeks  the 
red  land  crops  have  marched  right  ahead  of  the  others.  Hay 
cutting  is  general  this  week  on  both  up  and  bottom  land. 
From  appearances,  just  as  soon  as  the  hay  is  off,  the  barley 
crop  -.nil  be  ready  for  the  header.  This  crop  is  now  passing 
from  the  milk  into  the  doug'n,  and  ten  days  more  fine  weather 
without  northers  will  give  a  full  crop  of  excellent  quality. 

The  Cannery.—  Marysville  Appeal,  May  5:  R.  W.  Skinner, 
manager  of  the  Lincoln  cannery,  was  in  town  last  night.  Mr. 
Skinner  reports  that  his  cannery  will  have  a  good  run  and 
may  pack  as  much  as  250,000  cases  of  fruit. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 

The  Heroic  Age. 


He  speaks  not  well  who  doth  his  time  deplore, 
Naming  it  new  and  little  and  obscure, 
Ignoble  and  unfit  for  lofty  deeds. 
All  times  were  modern  in  the  time  of  them, 
And  this  no  more  than  others.    Do  thy  part 
Here  in  the  living  city,  as  did  the  great 
Who  made  old  days  immortal.    So  shall  men 
Gazing  long  back  to  this  far-looming  hour, 
Say:  "Then  the  time  when  there  were  truly 
men ; 

Though  wars  grew  less  their  spirits  met  the 
test 

Of  new  conditions;  conquering  civic  wrong; 
Saving  the  State  anew  by  virtuous  lives; 
Guarding  the  country's  honor  as  their  own, 
And  their  own  as  their  country's  and  their 

sons' ; 

Defying  leagued  fraud  with  single  truth; 
Not  fearing  loss,  and  daring  to  be  pure. 
When  error  through  the  land  raged  like  a 
pest, 

They  calmed  the  madness  caught  from  mind 
to  mind 

By  wisdom  drawn  from  old,  and  counsel  sane ; 
And  as  the  martyrs  of  the  ancient  world 
Gave  death  for  man,  so  nobly  gave  they  life  ; 
Those  the  great  days  and  that  the  heroic 
age." 

— R.  W.  Gilder. 


A  Laugh  for  Life. 


When  Priss  Fortesque  came  home 
from  her  father's  funeral  she  sat  down 
to  think  what  was  to  be  done  next. 
There  were  seven  of  them,  and  none 
"at  Conway,"  "in  the  churchyard," 
or  "  at  sea;"  seven  all  to  be  clothed 
and  fed  and  housed,  and  she  was  the 
eldest.  Poor  Priss,  she  was  the  eldest, 
and  her  fifteenth  birthday  would  not 
be  till  August — nearly  eight  months! 
There  was  no  need  to  count  her  money, 
she  knew  only  too  well  how  much  (how 
little),  rather,  there  was. 

Mr.  Forestque  had  been  one  of  those 
men  who  are  always  on  the  point  of 
doing  the  very  best  thing  possible,  but 
in  the  meanwhile  they  do  not  do  even 
the  second  best.  He  had  been  on  the 
point  of  insuring  his  life  ever  since  he 
had  got  married,  and  the  arrival  of 
each  of  his  seven  babies  had  made  it 
more  imminent.  On  the  announcement 
of  twins  he  bad  gone  the  lenght  of  filling 
up  a  number  of  questions  on  a  paper 
sent  him  by  the  "Caledonian  Hus- 
bands." He  had  applied  to  that  justly- 
reputed  assurace  company  when  Mary 
Euphrosia  was  born,  and  they  had  by 
return  of  post  sent  him  an  application 
from,  which  he  meant  to  read,  only  the 
evening  paper  arrived  a  moment  after- 
wards with  the  announcement  of  his 
daughter's  birth,  and  the  singularly 
blood-curdling  tragedy  in  the  East 
End,  or  the  Pamirs,  or  somewhere. 
But  now  that  Monthermer  Julius  de 
Saumerez  Fortesque  and  Cavendish  de 
Vere  Bentinck  Fortesque  had  arrived 
on  this  planet,  he  really  read  the  form 
through  and  filled  in  quite  a  number  of 
the  questions.  He  wrote  "Certainly 
not!"  in  red  ink  against  the  inquiry  as 
to  whether  his  mother  or  any  immedi- 
ate relation  had  been  addicted  to  in- 
temperance, and  underlined  it  with 
blue  pencil.  He  also  asserted  that  not, 
"  so  far  as  he  was  aware,"  had  he  him- 
self even  been  to  China,  Sierra  Leone, 
or  the  Persian  Gulf,  or  resided  in  those 
insalubrious  spots.  He  declard  his  age 
to  be  3«J  and  268  366ths  (it  was  leap 
year,  and  Mr.  Fortesque  said  one  could 
not  in  these  matters  be  too  scrupu- 
lously accurate),  and  the  "  average 
ages  "  of  his  four  grandparents,  "all 
alive,"  he  affirmed  to  be  340  years;  he 
meant,  I  fancy,  aggregate  ages.  "To 
his  knowledge,"  be  said,"  he  had  never 
been  afflicted  with  fits,  samllpox,  brain 
fever,  necrosis  of  the  knee,  or  hydro- 
phobia." Being,  however,  uncertain 
of  its  meaning,  he  worte  "  Only  very 
slightly  "  against  the  inquiry  that 
related  to  his  ever  being  afflicted  with 
"Morbid  increment  of  adipose  tissue." 

But  why  recall  the  questions  the  well 
meaning  gentleman  answered,  when 
there  remained  so  many  more  that  he 
did  not  answer;  and  the  paper  had, 
after  all,  never  been  sent  in  to  the 
Caledonian  Husbands  or  their  agent? 
Instead  of  which  an  omnibus  knocked 
him  down  in  the  New  Cut,  and  he  died, 
less  than  a  mouth  afterwards,  of  ery- 
sipelas in  the  face,  leaving  Priss  with 
six  brothers  and  sisters  to  provide  for 
as  best  she  could. 

By  that  time  Mrs.  Fortesque  had  got 
tired  of  a  career  which  had  for  some 


time  chiefly  consisted  of  having  babies 
and  trying  to  make  the  last  infant's 
clothes  do  for  the  new  one,  and  had 
betaken  herself  to  a  more  restful  exist- 
ence in  the  neighborhood  of  Kensal 
Green.  Mr.  Fortesque  had  also  been 
predeceased  by  the  grandparents  of 
patriarchal  longevity  with  the  excep- 
tion of  his  maternal  grandpa,  who  sur- 
vived and  lived  on  public  funds  in  the 
Hanover  Square  parish  workhouse. 

From  this  ancestor  poor  Priss  could 
not  expect  much;  in  fact,  from  no  hu- 
man being  alive  did  she  expect  any- 
thing at  all. 

What  could  she  do? 

"  So  far  as  she  was  aware  "  she  pos- 
sessed no  talents  and  no  qualifications. 
And  yet  it  was  eminently  necessary 
that  she  should  at  once  set  about  earn- 
ing a  living  for  herself  and  six  breth- 
ren. 

Of  other  girls  of  her  acquaintance 
she  had  heard  people  from  time  to  time 
declare  that  they  had  a  wonderful  turn 
for  this  or  that,  a  singular  faculty  for 
such  and  such  a  thing.  But  in  her  own 
case  no  one  had  ever  made  any  criti- 
cism of  the  kind. 

"Stop  a  bit,  though.  They  always 
used  to  say  (I  remember  poor  mother 
often  did)  that  all  I  was  good  for  was 
to  laugh!  " 

"Well,  laugh  and  grow  fat.  That's 
the  saying.  And,  depend  upon  it,  these 
common  saws  are  founded  on  well- 
proved  wisdom."  So  the  wise  Mr.  For- 
tesque had  been  wont  to  observe;  but 
hitherto  Priss  had  not  grown  very 
stout  for  all  her  laughing,  and  certainly 
there  seemed  no  way  of  growing  fatter 
by  means  of  it  now. 

"All  the  same,  I  will  try,"  she  said 
to  herself,  and  she  determmed  to  try 
at  once.  Second  thoughts  are  not  al- 
ways best,  not  when  a  bit  of  pluck  and 
go  is  wanted.  Second  thoughts  are 
chilly,  discouraging  things. 

For  one  thing,  the  opportunity  was 
good;  some  good-natured  neighbors 
had  asked  her  brothers  and  sisters  to 
tea  that  afternoon,  that  she  might  be 
free  to  go  to  the  funeral.  So  they  were 
off  her  hands. 

She  took  off  her  black  frock  and  put 
on  its  only  alternative,  a  terribly  shab- 
by dark  green  and  black  tartan.  She 
brushed  her  jacket — thin  enough,  poor 
child,  but  tidy  and  respectable;  her 
hat  she  could  not  change,  for  she  had 
but  one. 

It  was  a  bitter  cold  day.  The  wind 
seemed  to  come  from  everywhere  and 
to  find  grits  and  straws  and  dust  wher- 
ever it  went  to  drive  before  itself  into 
people's  faces.  There  was  no  rain,  but 
the  sky  was  black  with  the  threat  of 
snow. 

Suddenly  Priss  saw  an  old  gentleman 
coming  towards  her.  He  was  evident- 
ly, from  the  way  he  "poked,"  very 
short-sighted,  and  he  could  not  distin- 
guish her.  The  road  was  almost  de- 
serted— on  one  side  the  wall  of  a  cem- 
etery, on  the  other  a  line  of  boarding 
inclosing  some  gas  works.  Behind  the 
old  gentleman  came  at  a  swinging  pace 
a  lad  whistiug  "  Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay." 
Priss  sat  down  on  the  ground  and  with- 
out warning  burst  into  unmeasured 
laughter.  Louder  than  the  horrid 
whistling  wind,  louder  than  "Ta-ra-ra- 
boom-de-ay  "  rang  out  her  peals  of  ever 
increasing  merriment.  At  first  it  was 
horribly  difficult;  but  as  she  went  on 
it  gew  easier  and  easier.  It  became 
at  last  almost  uncontrollable,  and  the 
girl  rocked  from  side  to  side,  bent  her- 
self down  and  straightened  herself  up, 
shook  her  head  like  a  mandarin,  and 
poured  forth  upon  the  winter  wind  vol- 
leys, shrieks,  rivers,  floods  of  appa- 
rently ungovernable  laughter. 

The  old  gentleman  hurried  up,  the 
messenger  boy  stopped  dead  in  the 
midst  of  a  bar  and  rushed  to  gaze  at 
her. 

"Dear  heart  alive!"  cried  the  old 
gentleman,  peering  through  his  gleam- 
glasses;  "  how  very  singular!  How 
singularly  " 

"Very!"  suggested  the  horrid  boy 
who  had  been  whistling  "  Ta-ra-ra- 
boom-de-ay." 

"  Quite  so,"  agreed  the  old  gentle- 
man, adopting  the  suggestion.  "My 
good  little  girl,  what  is  the  matter  with 
you?  " 

"  She  don't  seem  as  if  she  had  much 


the  matter  with  her,"  observed  that 
tiresome  boy.    "  Rayther  the  opper- 

site." 

"  Do  try  and  tell  us,"  pleaded  the  old 
gentleman.  "Do  try  and  let  us  know 
what  it  is  that  makes  you  laugh  like 
that." 

But  Priss  only  rocked  herself  to  and 
fro  in  the  vehemence  of  her  peals  of 
mirth. 

"Perhaps,"  observed  the  boy,  "it's 
your  'at,  guv'nor.  It  is  enough  to 
make  a  cat  larf;  or  your  giglamps,  or 
your  guyters." 

But  the  old  gentlemen  did  not  like 
the  suggestion,  and  would  not  notice  it. 

"Come,  come,  little  girl,"  he  de- 
clared; "  if  you  do  not  stop  I  shall  call 
that  policeman." 

"You  shut  up  threatening  of  her, 
guv'nor.  It  ain't  agin  the  by-laws, 
larfing  ain't.  And  '  that  policeman's  ' 
a  retired  lam'post.   Gam,  y'  old  silly." 

"Well,  really,"  said  the  gentleman, 
"  its  most  infectious,"  and  he  let  off  a 
nervous  little  laugh  or  two  on  his  own 
account. 

"  S'welp  me  !  "  cried  the  boy. 

But  by  this  time  the  old  gentleman 
was  fairly  launched,  and  his  cackling 
merriment  made  a  kind  of  accompani- 
ment to  the  continuous  volume  of  the 
girl's  broader  laughter. 

The  boy  broke  into  a  step  dance,  and 
suddenly  melted  also  into  laughter. 

"Lord,  what  a  dye  we  are  'aving  !  " 
he  tittered  forth,  holding  an  imaginary 
court  train  over  his  left  arm,  and  lay- 
ing his  right  hand  on  his  heart.  Sud- 
denly Priss  stopped  with  as  little  warn- 
ing as  she  had  begun. 

"  Well,"  she  said,  "how  do  you  like 
it?" 

The  old  gentleman  dried  his  stream- 
ing eyes.  "  It's — it's  the  first  time  for 
ten  years  I've  had  such  a  laugh,"  he 
giggled. 

Why  don't  yer  take  a  look  at  yer- 
self  in  the  looking-glass,  then,  once  a 
week  or  so  ?  "  suggested  the  boy. 

"If  that  is  so,"  said  Priss,  "I  think 
you  ought  to  be  grateful  to  me." 

"  Well,  I  really  think  I  am,"  tittered 
the  old  gentleman,  setting  off  on  an- 
other burst  of  merriment,  in  which 
Priss  joined  very  heartily. 

"But,  but,"  sputtered  the  old  gen- 
tleman, "  what  do  you  do  it  for  ?  " 

"To  get  my  living,"  replied  Priss, 
still  giggling.  "  I  have  six  children  to 
keep  by  it." 

"  You're  not  married  !  "  shouted  the 
old  gentleman.  "Do  not  tell  stories, 
little  girl !" 

"Gam,"  cried  the  boy,  "who's  a- 
tellin'  of  'em.  Who  said  she  was  mar- 
ried ?  " 

"  I  Lave  six  children  to  keep.  You 
can  come  and  see  for  yourself.  But  I 
am  not  their  mother — I  am  their  sis- 
ter. And  I  hope  you  will  give  me 
something  for  making  you  laugh 
again." 

"Dub  up,  guv'nor;  something  'an- 


som,  now,"  cried  the  irrepressible  boy 
that  had  whistled  "  Ta-ra-ra-boom-de- 
ay." 

And  the  old  gentleman  did  give  her 
something  handsome,  and  he  did  go 
and  see  for  himself,  which  was  the  be- 
ginning of  the  great  good  fortune  that 
came  to  Priss. 

*»»#»»♦ 

"  And  Priss,"  asked  one  of  the  gen- 
tlemen at  table,  who  had  been  listen- 
ing to  this  narrative  of  Mr.  James 
Wardle's,  "  what  was  her  good  for- 
tune ?  " 

"Her  good  fortune  has  been  of  many 
shapes.  It  has  been  her  good  fortune 
to  be  the  foundress  of  a  hospital,  and  to 
be  the  wife  of  an  alderman,  who  may 
some  day  be  mayor,  to  have  helped 
countless  lame  dogs  over  innumerable 
stiles,  to  be  blessed  by  hundreds  of  poor 
children  who  have  felt  the  benefit  of 
her  wise  and  generous  philanthropy, 
and  to  have  placed  her  '  own  six  '  chil- 
dren in  good  positions  in  life." 

"And  her  name?"  inquired  another 
gentleman  at  table,  with  a  merry  twin- 
kle in  his  eye,  as  he  glanced  at  Mrs. 
Wardle,  smiling  at  the  head  of  her  hos- 
pitable board. 

"  Her  name  is,  now— well,  Mrs.  War- 
die." 

"And  the  horrid  boy  who  whistled 
"Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay  ? 

"Is  now  Mr.  James  Wardle,"  sug- 
gested the  first  gentleman. 

"Gam!"  laughed  Mr.  James  War- 
dle.— Home  Notes. 


Worry. 

We  often  hear  of  men  who  are  said  to 
have  died  of  overwork,  but  it  is  safe  to 
assume  that  in  nine  out  of  ten  of  such 
cases  there  had  been  no  overwork  at 
all.  That  too  much  work  has  killed 
some  people  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but 
this  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  work 
pure  and  simple  is  one  of  the  rarest  of 
all  rare  causes  of  death.  The  mischief 
is  done  by  the  worry  which  often  goes 
with  the  work,  and  which  is  mistaken 
for  it. 

No  one  who  is  not  given  to  worry  can 
conceive  of  the  power  which  the  habit 
gains  over  its  victim.  Such  a  one  will 
freely  admit  the  excellency  of  the  ad- 
vice not  to  worry,  but  he  will  add  that 
it  is  impossible  to  follow  it.  This  is 
true  only  in  a  measure,  and  in  a  few 
cases.  Barring  instances  of  excep- 
tional trouble,  of  extraordinary  "hard 
luck,"  almost  everyone  can  by  resolute 
determination  reduce  his  worry  within 
living  limits. 

Awful  Error. — "  I'll  never  forget  the 
time  I  took  my  good  old  aunt  from  the 
country  to  see  a  Shakespearan  revival 
at  one  of  the  theaters."  "  Did  she  like 
it?"  "Like  it?  I  found  that  she 
would  never  have  gone  at  all  but  for 
the  impression  she  had  that  '  revival ' 
meant  something  religious." — Cincin- 
nati Inquirer. 
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or.  Ayer's 

is  the  name  to  remember  when  buying  Sarsaparilla.  Dr. 
Ayer's  Sarsaparilla  has  been  curing  people  right  along  for 
nearly  50  years.  That  is  why  it  is  acknowledged  to  be  the 
sovereign  Sarsaparilla.  It  is  the  original  and  the  standard. 
The  record  of  the  remedy  is  without  a  rival, —  a  record  that 
is  written  in  the  blood  of  thousands,  purified  by  its  power. 

"I  nursed  a  lady  who  was  suffering  from  blood  poisoning  and  must 
Lave  contracted  the  disease  from  her;  for  I  had  four  large  sores,  or  ulcers, 
break  out  on  my  person.  I  doctored  for  a  long  time,  both  by  external 
application  and  with  various  blood  medicines;  but  in  spite  of  all  that  I 
could  do,  the  sores  would  not  heal.  At  last  I  purchased  six  bottles  of 
Ayer's  Sarsaparilla,  thinking  I  wonld  give  it  a  thorough  trial.  Before  the 
six  bottles  had  been  taken,  the  ulcers  were  healed,  the  skin  sound  and 
natural,  and  my  health  better  than  it  had  been  for  years.  I  have  been 
well  ever  since.  I  had  rather  have  one  bottle  of  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer's  Sarsapa- 
illa  than  three  of  any  other  kind." — Mrs.  A.  F.  Taylob,  Englevale,  N.  Dak. 

Get  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla. 
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Elijah  Brown. 


Elijah  Brown,  the  cobbler,  was  enamored  of 
the  muse, 

And  all  his  time  was  given  up  to  stanzas  and 
to  shoes.  ......  , 

He  scorned  to  live  a  tuneless  life,  ingloriously 
mute,  ,       ,  ,       ,  ,  , 

And  nightly  laid  his  last  aside  to  labor  at  his 
lute ; 

Por  he  had  registered  an  oath  that  lyrical  re- 
nown . 

Should  trumpet  to  the  universe  the  worthy 
name  of  Brown. 

And,  though  his  own  weak  pinions  failed  to 
reach  the  heights  of  song, 

His  genius  hatched  a  brilliant  scheme  to  help 
his  oath  along. 

And  all  his  little  youngsters,  as  they  numer- 
ously came, 

He  christened  after  poets  in  the  pantheon  of 

fame,  . 
That  their  poetic  prestige  might  impress  them 

and  inspire 

A  noble  emulation  to  adopt  the  warbling 
lyre.  , 

And  Virgil  Brown  and  Dante  Brown  and 
Tasso  Brown  appeared, 

And  Milton  Brown  and  Byron  Brown  and 
Shakespeare  Brown  were  reard. 

Longfellow  Brown  and  Schiller  Brown  ar- 
rived at  man's  estate, 

And  Wordsworth  Brown  and  Goldsmith 
Brown  rilled  up  the  family  slate. 

And  he  believed  his  gifted  boys,  predestined 
to  renown, 

In  time  would  roll  the  boulder  from  the  buried 

name  of  Brown. 
But  still  the  epic  is  unsung,  and  still  that 

worthy  name 
Is  missing  from  the  pedestals  upon  the  hills  of 

fame ; 

For  Dante  Brown's  a  peddler  in  the  vegetable 
l'ne> 

And  Byron  Brown  is  pitching  for  the  Tusca- 
rora  nine; 

Longfellow  Brown,  the  lightweight,  is  a 
pugilist  of  note, 

And  Goldsmith  Brown's  a  deckhand  on  a  Jer- 
sey ferry  boat. 

In  Wordsworth  Brown  Manhattan  has  an  esti- 
mable cop, 

An  Schiller  Brown's  an  artist  in  a  Brooklyn 
barber  shop; 

A  roving  tar  is  Virgil  Brown  upon  the  bound- 
ing seas, 

And  Tasso  Brown  is  usually  engaged  in  mak- 
ing cheese ; 

The  cobbler's  bench  is  Milton  Brown's,  and 

there  he  pegs  away, 
And  Shakespeare  Brown  makes  cocktails  in  a 

Cripple  Creek  cafe. 

—Syracuse  Courier. 


How  to  Freshen  Last  Season's 
Hat. 


The  Parrot  and  the  Hen. 


Our  next  door  neighbor  owns  an 
amusing  parrot,  says  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle,  which  is  always  getting  into  mis- 
chief, but  usually  gets  out  again  with- 
out much  trouble  to  herself.  When  she 
has  done  anything  for  which  she  knows 
she  ought  to  be  punished,  she  holds  her 
head  to  one  side,  and,  eyeing  her  mis- 
tress, says  in  a  sing-song  tone:  "  Polly 
is  a  good  girl !  "  until  she  sees  her  mis- 
tress smile;  then  she  flaps  her  wings 
and  cries  out:  "Hurrah!  Polly  is  a 
good  girl!"  She  has  been  allowed  to 
go  free  in  the  garden,  where  she  prom- 
enades back  and  forth,  sunning  herself 
and  warning  off  all  intruders. 

One  morning  a  hen  strayed  out  of 
the  chicken  yard  and  was  quietly  pick- 
ing up  her  breakfast,  when  Poll 
marched  up  to  her  and  called  out 
"  Shoo  ! "  in  her  shrill  voice.  The  poor 
hen  retreated  to  her  own  quarters, 
running  as  fast  as  she  could,  followed 
by  Poll,  who  screamed  "Shoo!"  at 
every  step. 

A  few  days  later  Poll  extended  her 
morning  walk  into  the  chicken  yard. 
Here,  with  her  usual  curiosity,  she 
went  peering  into  every  corner,  till 
she  came  to  the  old  hen  on  her  nest. 
The  hen  made  a  dive  for  Poll's  yellow 
head,  but  missed  it.  Poll,  thinking  dis- 
cretion the  better  part  of  valor,  turned 
to  run;  the  hen,  with  wings  widespread, 
followed  close  after. 

As  she  ran,  Poll  screamed  in  her 
shrillest  tones:  "Oh,  Lord!  Oh, 
Lord  I " 

A  member  of  the  family,  who  had 
witnessed  the  performance,  thought  it 
time  to  interfere  in  Poll's  behalf,  as  the 
angry  hen  was  gaining  on  her.  He  ran 
out,  and,  stooping  down,  held  out  his 
hand.  Poll  lost  no  time  in  traveling  up 
to  his  shoulder.  Then,  from  her  high 
vantage  ground,  she  turned,  and,  look- 
ing down  on  her  foe,  screamed:  "Hello, 
there  !  shoo  !  " 

The  frightened  hen  returned  to  her 
nest  as  rapidly  as  she  had  come. 


Many  of  us  have  hats  left  from  last 
season  that  are  just  as  good  as  new  ex- 
cept they  are  soiled.  We  will  tell  the 
economical  young  women  how  they  may 
be  made  to  look  as  well  as  ever,  pro- 
vided she  is  inclined  to  make  the  ef- 
fort. 

In  the  first  place,  a  white  straw  hat 
should  be  well  brushed  and  the  stiffen- 
ing wire  removed,  says  a  writer  in 
Boyces  Monthly.  Then  wash  it  over 
with  a  good  suds  made  of  clear  water 
and  a  white  soap;  scrub  with  a  nail 
brush.  Then  it  should  be  rinsed  by 
dipping  it  up  and  down  in  a  clear  water. 
If  any  stains  still  remain,  a  little  lemon 
juice  should  be  rubbed  on  the  spot  with 
the  brush. 

If  more  convenient,  a  diluted  solu- 
tion of  oxalic  acid  may  be  used  instead 
of  the  lemon,  but  the  greatest  care 
should  be  taken  to  keep  it  out  of  the 
reach  of  children,  as  it  is  a  deadly 
poison. 

After  the  hat  has  been  dried  in  the 
open  air,  it  should  be  sponged  over  with 
the  white  of  an  egg  well  beaten  up;  this 
will  make  the  straw  taut  and  also  com- 
plete the  cleansing  process.  A  large 
hat  should  be  dried  on  a  flat  surface 
and  sometimes  have  weights;  books  are 
good  to  press  them  into  shape. 

To  bleach  straw  there  are  several 
good  methods  that  can  be  done  at  home 
with  slight  expense  and  trouble.  The 
hat,  after  being  scrubbed  as  directed 
above,  should  be  suspended  in  a  close 
barrel  or  box  with  burning  sulphur. 
Cover  the  barrel  and  allow  the  hat  to 
remain  inside  from  one  to  two  hours. 

Another  way  is  to  cover  the  hat  over 
with  a  paste  made  of  sulphur  and  sweet 
milk.  It  should  be  dried  in  the  sun  and 
rubbed  off  with  a  stiff  brush.  If  the 
hat  is  very  much  stained,  lemon  juice 
should  be  used  instead  of  milk.  In  the 
same  way,  a  paste  of  corn  meal  and 
vinegar  may  be  used  with  great  satis- 
faction. 

When  the  hat  is  only  slightly  soiled, 
and  where  there  is  less  time  to  be  spent 
on  cleaning,  a  thorough  rubbing  with  a 
nail  brush  and  dry  corn  meal  will  prove 
efficacious,  and  only  require  a  few  mo- 
ments' work. 


The  Microbe  War:  "  We  are  going 
to  give  up  having  Johnnie  get  an  edu- 
cation." "For  what  reason  ?  "  "  Well, 
we  can't  get  him  sterilized  every  morn- 
ing in  time  to  go  to  school."— Puck, 


Fun  Enough. 


Fashion  Notes. 


Many  of  the  summer  blouses  will  be 
decorated  with  oblique  rows  of  tucks, 
meeting  in  a  point  over  the  bust. 

A  great  deal  of  plaited  chiffon  tulle 
and  mousseline  de  soie  will  again  be 
used  on  spring  and  summer  hats  and 
bonnets,  a  decoration  most  airy  and 
effective  in  itself,  against  which  all 
economical  people  are  warned,  espe- 
cially those  who  intend  to  pass  their 
vacation  months  at  or  near  the  sea- 
shore. 

Black  and  white  edgings  of  lace  and 
ribbon  will  often  be  seen  on  the  nu- 
merous ruffles  that  will  adorn  the  sum- 
mer gown. 

Gloves  of  two  colors  have  been  suc- 
cessfully introduced,  as  also  a  new 
gauntlet,  with  the  cuffs  lined  with  black 
silk.  Large  buttons  are  preferred  on 
these  gloves. 

This  year's  checks  are  generally 
small  and  not  clearly  defined. 

Foulard  will  occupy  a  prominent 
place  among  summer  fabrics. 

Circular- shaped  cape  collars  and 
pelerines  with  and  without  scarf  ends, 
are  worn  just  now  in  place  of  the  fur 
beaver  cloaks  and  coats.  These  are 
satin-lined  and  are  made  variously  of 
heavy  repped  sicilienne,  ladies'  cloth, 
satin  brocade,  drap  d'ete,  amure  royal, 
or  of  material  matching  the  gown. 


Ten  years  ago,  when  everyone  was 
talking  of  the  Queen's  jubilee,  a  gentle- 
man friend  of  ours  heard  the  following 
conversation  between  two  Scotch- 
women: "Can  ye  tell  me,  wummun, 
what  is  it  they  ca'  a  jubilee  ?  "  "  Weel, 
it's  this,"  said  her  neighbor.  "When 
folk  has  been  married  twenty-five  year, 
that's  a  silver  waddin';  and,  when  they 
have  been  married  fifty  year,  that's  a 
gowden  waddin'.  But,  if  the  man's 
deid,  then  it's  a  jubilee." — Exchange. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


If  you  would  enjoy  your  work,  go 
about  it  as  if  it  were  a  game  you  were 
set  upon  winning.  According  to  the 
Detroit  Free  Press,  a  certain  old  farmer 
learned  this  secret — which  is  not  a  new 
one — while  watching  two  "city  fel- 
lows "  playing  chess.  The  game  was 
long,  and  he  ventured  to  interrupt  it. 

"  Excuse  me,"  he  said,  "but  the  ob- 
ject of  both  of  you  is  to  git  them  wood- 
en objects  from  where  they  are  over  to 
where  they  ain't  ?  " 

"That  partly  expresses  it,"  replied 
one  of  the  players. 

"  And  you  have  to  be  continually  on 
the  lookout  for  surprises  and  difficul- 
ties ?  " 

"Constantly." 

"And  if  you  ain't  mighty  keerful, 
you're  goin'  to  lose  some  on  'em  ?  " 
"Yes." 

"  An' then  there's  that  other  game 
that  you  dress  up  odd  fur,  an'  play 
with  long  sticks  an'  a  little  ball." 

"You  mean  golf." 

"I  think  prob'ly  that's  what  I  mean. 
Is  that  game  amusin'  ?  " 

"  It's  quite  interesting,  and  the  ex- 
ercise is  very  beneficial." 

"  Well,  I  reckon  it's  a  mighty  good 
joke  on  me." 

"  To  what  do  you  refer  ?  " 

"The  way  I've  been  havin'  fun  with- 
out knowin'  anything  about  it.  If  you 
gentlemen  reely  want  to  enjoy  your- 
selfs,  you  come  over  an'  git  me  to  let 
you  drive  pigs.  You  git  all  the  walk- 
in'  you  want,  an'  the  way  you  have  to 
watch  fur  surprises,  an'  figger  so's  not 
to  lose  'em,  would  tickle  you  'most  to 
death." 

Legend  of  the  Opal. 

There  is  an  ancient  legend  that  says 
a  woman's  living  heart  was  once  im- 
prisoned in  a  milk-white  stone,  and  the 
throb  of  its  passion  and  its  pain  shone 
through  the  half-opaque  surface,  and 
made  it  dart  a  flash,  and  flutter  with 
flame  color,  and  rose  and  violet  and 
golden  tints.  Sometimes  it  beat  high 
with  hope,  and  the  surface  was  radiant 
with  light;  frequently  sorrow  oppressed 
it,  and  its  rays  were  fainter  and  less 
glowing.  There  seems  no  more  beau- 
tiful or  more  fitting  association  for  the 
lovely  opal  to  have.  It  almost  has  life 
in  its  center,  and  no  matter  how  small 
the  stone,  if  it  be  of  pure  origin  the 
colors  are  as  perfect  and  as  varying  as 
in  larger  specimens. 

The  Rule.— The  Able  Editor  (ironi- 
cally): "  Is  this  poetry  ?  "  Contributor: 
"Didn't  I  begin  each  Hne  with  a  capital 
letter  ?  " — Boston  Traveller. 


Domestic  Hints. 


"What's  veal,  Benny?"  "Oh,  it's 
the  part  of  the  cow  we  eat  before  she 
goes  up." — Sacred  Heart  Review. 

Long  capes  with  hoods  are  in  high 
favor  this  spring. 


Cold  Rioe  Pudding  with  Apricots. — 
Wash  well  two  tablespoonfuls  of  rice, 
and  cook  it  in  a  double  boiler  with  one 
pint  of  milk  and  one  inch  stick  of  cin- 
namon. When  the  milk  is  absorbed, 
add  one  cupful  more,  stirring  occasion- 
ally. Take  out  the  cinnamon,  add  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  sugar  and  one-quarter 
of  a  box  of  gelatine,  which  has  been 
soaked  in  one-quarter  of  a  cupful  of  cold 
water.  Take  from  the  fire,  and  let 
stand  until  lukewarm,  stir  in  lightly 
one-half  of  a  cupful  of  thick  whipped 
cream.  Wet  a  mold  and  put  in  alter- 
nate layers  of  the  prepared  rice  and 
apricots,  which  have  soaked  over  night, 
and  stewed  for  half  an  hour.  Set  away 
until  firm  and  serve  with  whipped 
cream,  slightly  flavored  and  sweetened. 

Ginger  Pudding. — Cook  two  ounces 
of  butter  and  three  ounces  of  flour  to- 
gether for  six  minutes  (taking  care  the 
flour  does  not  acquire  any  color), 
then  stir  in  by  degrees  half  a  pint  of 
hot  milk  and  continue  stiring  until  the 
mixture  is  thick  and  perfectly  smooth; 
sweeten  slightly  and  put  aside  until 
cool.  Then  add  four  ounces  of  pre- 
served ginger  cut  into  small  pieces,  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  the  syrup  (or  more  if 
not  sufficiently  sweet),  the  yolks  of  two 
well-beaten  eggs,  and  lastly,  the  whites 
whisked  to  a  stiff  froth.  Pour  at  once 
into  a  pudding  dish  lined  with  pastry 
and  bake  in  a  quick  oven  for  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  minutes. 

Julienne  Soup. — Cut  into  fine,  long, 
matchlike  shreds  two  young  carrots 
and  half  a  young  turnip.  Add  two 
leaves  of  celery,  an  eighth  of  a  new 
cabbage,  one  leak  and  half  an  onion. 
Brown  these  vegetables  in  a  table- 
spoonful  of  butter;  then  turn  them  into 
a  soup  kettle  and  pour  over  them  one 
quart  of  veal  stock.  Season  with  one- 
half  a  teaspoonful  of  pepper  and  half  a 
tablespoonful  of  salt.  Cook  the  soup 
for  half  an  hour  and  then  add  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  cooked  green  peas 
and  one  tablespoonful  of  cooked  string 
beans.  Boil  up  the  liquor  again  and 
serve. 

Chocolate  Cornstarch  Pudding. —  . 
Scald  one  and  one-half  cupfuls  of  milk. 
Scrape  or  grate  two  squares  of  choco- 
late, and  melt  over  hot  water;  mix 
with  a  little  of  the  milk,  then  stir  all 
together.  Dissolve  four  level  table- 
spoonfuls of  cornstarch  in  enough  cold 
milk  or  water  to  blend  it,  pour  into  the 
hot  milk,  and  stir  until  thick  and 
smooth;  cover  and  cook  slowly  for  ten 
minutes.  Beat  together  two  eggs, 
three  trablespoonfuls  of  sugar  and  a 
pinch  of  salt;  add  to  the  hot  pudding, 
and  stir  for  two  minutes;  take  from  the 
fire,  add  one  teaspoonful  of  vanilla,  and 
pour  into  wetted  moulds.  Serve  cold 
with  cream. 


THE  GRANITE  STATE 

saCooher 

and . . . 

woteriieater 

The  lightest,  most  convenient 
and  most 

(?  Economical  Farm  Boiler 


For  Poultrymen, 
Stock  Kaisers  and  Dairymen. 

The  Boiler  is  made  of  galvanized  steel.  The 
Furnace  sides  and  linings  are  of  sheet  steel 
plates.  Front,  door  and  hearth  of  east  iron. 
Then- is  no  reason  why  this  cooker  should  not 
last  a  lifetime.  The  boiler  can  be  used  for  heat- 
ing water  and  cooking  all  kinds  of  food"  for  hogs, 
cattle,  dogs  and  poultry;  and  with  an  extra 
boiler,  for  preserving  fruits,  vegetables,  boiling 
cider,  making  apple  jell,  and  many  other  pur- 
poses for  which  a  large  cooking  utensil  is  desired. 
Made  in  7  sizes:  25  gallon,  812  ;  50  gallon,  817; 
100  gallon,  821.  Send  for  circulars  containing 
full  description  and  testimonials. 

Sold  on  installments  if  desired. 
We  publish  a  book,"  Conking  Food  for  Stock," 
which  wcwill  send  free  if  you  mention  this 
publication  wlien  you  write. 

GRANITE  STATE  EVAPORATOR  CO. 
6  Temple  Court,  New  York 


Guaranteed  just  as  represented  in  the 
illustration  or  money  will  be  refunded. 
Hundreds  sold.    No  complaints. 


r.FNTLFMHN  : — I  have  used  the-  Omni tc  State  Feed 
Cooker  every  day  since  I  received  it,  cooking  food  for 
from  three  to  four  hundred  fowls,  and  it  has  always 
worked  perfectly,  the  grate  and  ash-pit  giving 
feet  draft.  The  whole  thing  shows  good  judgment  an' 
mechanical  skill  in  plan  and  manufacture. 

Yours  truly,  Wm.  E.  COGGESHALL 
Newport  P.  O.,  R.  I.,  June  18th,  1897. 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 

Produce  Market. 


San  Fbancisco,  May  U,  1898. 
Chicago  Wheat  Futures. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows 
for  the  week  named,  price  being  per  bushel : 


July. 


Dec. 
81V4®  88* 


85 
B89C 
B7« 
94* 


93H@  88 


Dec. 
6s  ll«d 
7s  0*d 

7s  md 
7s  4  d 
7s  4*d 


Dec. 
*1  733@1  69« 
1  70  @1  65's 
1  69*,(ad  74« 
1  80  <3>1  77J£ 
1  77H@1  '1 
1  71    @1  74* 


Wednesday  $  95*@  985S 

Thursday   99   <§>1  02?» 

Friday   1  02*@1  00& 

Saturday   1  02«@1  08« 

Monday   1  09?i<ai  20* 

Tuesday   1  25  @1  11 

Liverpool  Futures. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  Red  Winter  per 
cental  in  Liverpool  were  as  follows  for  the 
week: 

.Inly. 

Wednesday   9s  5Hd 

Thursday   9s  9  d 

Friday   9sll',d 

Saturday  10s  3*d 

Monday  ,10sl!a*1! 

Tuesday  lls  2*d 

Man  Francisco  Futures. 
The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco  Call 
Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  was 
as  follows : 

May. 

Thursday  *  @  

Friday...   1  75  @1  73K 

Saturday   180   @  — — 

Monday   1  83  @1  86 

Tuesday    @  

Wednesday   @  

Wheat. 

The  wheat  market  has  been  strong  most  of 
the  time  since  last  review,  and  at  this  writ- 
ing (Wednesday  noon)  spot  values  are  quot- 
ably  about  *1  per  ton  higher  than  a  week  ago. 
There  has  been  little  opportunity,  however, 
to  test  values  on  actual  grain  in  this  center, 
owing  to  limited  offerings.  Business  here,  as 
well  as  in  Eastern  and  foreign  markets,  has 
been  largely  speculative,  and  fluctuations 
have  been  among  the  heaviest  on  record. 
May  wheat  in  Chicago  jumped  up  05c  per 
bushel,  touching  $1.85  yesterday,  being  a  lit- 
tle over  3c  per  lb.  To-day  May  wheat  in  Chi- 
cago closed  at  $1.99.  July  wheat  sold  as  low 
as  $1.10  and  closed  at  $1.16%.  In  Liverpool 
the  advance  for  the  week  in  May  wheat  was 
fully  37%c  per  cental,  and  in  July  wheat  an 
improvement  of  43c  per  cental  was  scored.  In 
the  local  market  May  wheat  advanced  13c  per 
cental  and  Dec.  about  10c,  but  about  half  the 
advance  in  Dec.  was  lost,  this  option  closing 
to-day  noon  at  $1.74  V  The  wheat  reserves 
throughout  the  world  are  reported  unusually 
light,  smaller  than  for  many  years,  and  are 
decreasing  at  the  rate  of  nearly  a  million 
bushels  per  day.  Stocks  in  all  European  coun- 
tries are  far  below  the  normal.  Most  of  the 
continental  countries-  of  Europe  are  in  the 
world's  market  as  buyers,  and  even  Iiussia  is 
for  the  time  being  out  of  the  field  as  a  seller. 
The  position  of  wheat  for  the  present  is  cer- 
tainly a  strong  one  from  every  standpoint. 

Two  cargoes  of  wheat  cleared  from  this 
pert  the  past  week,  one  for  South  Africa  and 
the  other  for  London.  It  is  not  likely,  how- 
ever, that  there  will  be  more  than  two  wheat 
vessels  clear  from  this  center  to  foreign  ports 
during  the  balance  of  this  month.  There  are 
only  two  ships  here  on  the  engaged  list  for 
wheat  at  this  writing,  and  the  disengaged 
list  is  of  equally  slim  proportions.  It  is  a  rare 
occurrence  to  have  so  little  deep-sea  tonnage 
in  harbor  as  at  present.  The  insignificant  de- 
mand and  the  recent  very  low  freight  rates 
are  in  a  great  measure  responsible  for  the 
scarcity  of  ships,  as  nearly  all  the  vessels 
arriving  lately  have  been  dispatched  to  north- 
ern ports,  owing  to  lack  of  inquiry  for  them 
at  this  point.  The  last  ship  added  to  the  en- 
gaged list  here  for  wheat  was  at  2Ts  6d  net 
per  ton  to  Cork,  U.  K.,  for  orders,  usual  option 
as  to  final  destination.  This  is  an  advance  of 
about  10s  over  rates  nominally  current  at  this 
port  during  the  greater  part  of  the  past 
month.  Wheat  ships  taking  cargoes  from 
Columbia  river  and  Puget  sound  are  obtain- 
ing 37s  6d  to  38s  9d  to  European  ports.  Freight 
rates  from  here  to  Europe  during  the  summer 
and  fall  will  be  governed  largely  by  the  fig- 
ures current  at  Portland  Tacoma,  this  port 
ruling  5  to  10  shillings  per  ton  lower  in  the 
matter  of  ocean  freights  than  the  points 
above  named.  While  this  State  will  un- 
doubtedly have  the  lightest  wheat  crop  on 
record  since  187ti,  recent  advices  from  Oregon 
and  Washington  confirm  previous  reports  that 
prospects  are  encouraging  for  an  unusually 
heavy  yield  in  both  of  these  States.  Consid- 
erable of  this  wheat  will  doubtless  be  landed 
here,  owing  to  an  encouraging  market  and  to 
cheaper  freights  abroad  than  from  northern 
ports. 

California  Milling  $1  85   @1  90 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  75  @1  80 

Oregon  Valley   1  75  @1  80 

Walla  Walla  Blue  Stem   1  80  @1  85 

Walla  Walla  Club   1  70  @1  75 

CALL  BOARD  PBICB3. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No. 


1  white  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week  were 
as  follows  for  the  options  named ! 

May,  1898,  delivery,  $1.73%®  1.86. 

December,  1898,  delivery,  $1.65^@1.80. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of  Call 

Board,    May    wheat    sold    at   @  ; 

December,  1898,  $1.71@1.74?{. 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1896-97  1^97-98. 

Liv.  quotations         6s4*d@6s5*d  10s5d@10s6d 

Freight  rates   17*@— s  27*@  8 

Local  market  tl.32*@1.37*  tl.77*<g>1.82K 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of  stand- 
ard No.  1  California  in  Liverpool,  and  for  good 
to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

Flour. 

Local  millers  have  again  advanced  card 
rates  25c  per  barrel,  and  prices  for  outside 
brands  have  also  been  marked  up.  Stocks  in 
this  center  are  not  heavy,  and  it  is  the  excep- 
tion where  holders  are  crowding  offerings  to 
sale.  Demand  lately  has  been  rather  light, 
both  for  shipment  and  on  local  account,  other- 
wise firmer  figures  would  be  now  prevailing. 
Flour  values  cannot  be  termed  stiff,  when 
compared  with  prices  generally  demanded  for 
choice  to  select  milling  wheat. 

SuperUne,  lower  grades  14  00@4  15 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   4  25(8)4  50 

Country  grades,  extras.    5  50@5  75 

Choice  and  extra  choice   5  75®6  00 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   6  00@6  15 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   5  50(95  75 

Walla  Walla,  Bakers'  extra   5  50®5  75 

Barley. 

The  tendency  of  the  market  for  this  cereal 
has  been  to  more  firmness,  but  no  radical  ad- 
vances have  been  established  in  quotable 
rates.  Offerings  are  mainly  from  Oregon  and 
Washington,  and  are  not  of  large  volume,  but 
not  much  is  required  to  satisfy  the  inquiry  at 
existing  rates.  The  exceedingly  limited  de- 
mand is  in  a  great  measure  due  to  the  fact 
that  barley  is  now  dearer  than  oats  or  corn. 
Business  doing  in  the  spot  or  sample  market 
is  almost  wholly  in  feed  descriptions,  and  in 
consequence  values  for  brewing  grades  are 
little  more  than  nominal,  brewers  and  malt- 
sters giving  scarcely  any  attention  to  offer- 
ings at  present.  The  speculative  market  did 
not  display  much  life,  and  declined  immedi- 
ately following  last  review,  but  the  decline 
was  more  than  recovered  on  Saturday  and 
Monday,  Dec.  feed  closing  on  latter  day  at 
$1.33,  with  spot  market  at  same  time  firm  for 
feed  on  basis  of  $l.:i5'gl.40  for  No.  1  to  select. 

Vesterday  and  to-day  (Wednesday)  both 
spot  and  speculative  markets  were  quiet  and 
slightly  easier. 

Feed,  No.  l  to  choice  1  35  @  

Feed,  fair  to  good  1  32*®  

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice  1  40  @1  45 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   —  @  — 

Chevalier,  No.  2   —  @  — 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No.  1 
feed  barley,  per  cental,  for  the  week  ranged 
as  follows  for  the  options  named  : 

May,  1898,  delivery,   ®- — . 

December,  1898,  delivery,  $1.30@1.33%. 

Wednesday  at  regular  noon  session  of  the 

Call  Board  Mav,  1898,  feed  sold  at  $  @ 

 ;  Dec.,  1898,  $1.30%  bid. 

Oats. 

There  is  a  little  firmer  tone  to  the  oat  mar- 
ket than  was  experienced  prior  to  last  issue, 
the  improvement  being  more  the  result  of  en- 
hanced ideas  of  values  by  holders  than  of 
more  active  inqniry  or  any  great  competition 
among  buyers.  As  oats  have  been  lately  offer- 
ing at  easy  figures,  when  compared  with 
prices  for  barley,  it  is  surprising  that  they 
are  not  receiving  more  attention.  Arrivals  do 
not  show  a  heavy  aggregate  since  last  review, 
but  supplies  in  store  and  warehouse  are  more 
than  sufficient  for  immediate  needs. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed  1  40  @1  42* 

White,  good  to  choice  1  35  @1  37* 

White,  poor  to  fair  1  30  @1  32* 

Oray,  common  to  choice  1  32*®1  40 

Milling  1  37*®  1  42* 

Surprise,  good  to  choice  1  40   @1  45 

Black  Russian    @  

Red    @  

Corn. 

There  have  been  further  free  receipts  of 
Eastern  corn,  much  of  it  going  to  interior 
points  direct  in  carload  lots,  being  the  cheap- 
est grain  now  on  the  market.  This  imported 
corn  is  being  landed  by  the  carload  at  such  in- 
terior points  as  San  Jose,  Sacramento  and 
Stockton  at  same  figures  as  are  current  here. 
Domestic  corn  is  not  in  large  supply,  neither 
is  there  active  inquiry  for  the  same  at  figures 
now  ruling. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice  1  15  @1  20 

Large  Yellow  1  10  @1  15 

Small  Yellow  1  25   @1  30 

Eastern  Yellow  1  05  @1  10 

Egyptian  WThite   —  @  — 

Popcorn,  shelled,  1*  tb   —  @  — 

Rye. 

Market  is  moderately  firm  at  the  prevailing 
rates,  with  a  fair  demand  from  millers  and  no 
large  supplies  to  draw  from. 
Good  to  choice,  new   1  37*@1  42* 


Buckwheat. 

There  is  so  little  doing  in  this  cereal  that 
that  only  nominal  quotations  can  be  given. 
For  several  mouths  past  there  have  been  no 
offerings  of  consequence. 

Good  to  choice  1  80  @1  85 

Sllverskin   —  @  — 

Beans. 

A  stiff  market  is  noted  for  all  descriptions. 
Some  efforts  were  made  to  depress  prices  by 
dealers  who  were  out  of  stock  and  who  were 
anxious  to  buy,  but  they  did  not  succeed  in 
bearing  the  market.  Offerings  are  not  heavy 
in  this  center  and  are  mostly  held  by  the 
smaller  dealers.  As  there  is  no  prospect  of 
any  beans  being  grown  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  State  this  season,  still  higher  prices 
are  expected  to  rule  before  next  year's  crop 
comes  upon  the  market. 

Pea,  fair  to  good.  100  lbs   1  85  @2  10 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   1  90  @2  15 

Laay  Washington   1  90  (92  10 

Butter,  small   1  60  ®1  75 

Butter,  large   1  75  @1  90 

Pinks  ,.  2  65   OS  75 

Bayos.good  to  choice   2  90  @3  10 

Reds   2  75  @3  00 

Red  Kidneys   2  90  @3  00 

Llmas,  good  to  choice   3  25  «?s  hi 

Black-eye  Beans   3  30  @3  50 

Horse  Beans   1  30  @1  40 

Garbanzos,  large   2  75  @3  00 

Garbanzos.  small   1  60   Ml  75 

Late  mail  advices  from  New  York  furnish 
the  following  concerning  the  Eastern  bean 
market,  prices  quoted  being  per  bushel  of  60 
pounds : 

Market  has  undergone  a  very  radical  change;  in 
fact,  the  week's  business  finds  no  parallel  In  the 
history  of  a  good  many  years  past.  Receipts  of 
domestio  beans  began  to  shorten  up  considerably 
hist  week,  and  they  have  run  still  lighter  again 
this  week,  which  has  borne  out  the  very  strong  re- 
ports from  the  country.  It  is  said  that  the  great 
bulk  of  last  year's  crop  has  beeu  moved  already, 
and  both  farmers  and  interior  dealers,  becoming 
imbued  with  the  idea  of  war  values,  have  shown 
no  disposition  to  sell  much  stock.  Cjuite  a  number 
of  lots  that  were  sold  here  were  either  withdrawn 
entirely,  or  such  limits  placed  on  them  as  to  prac- 
tically take  them  off  the  market.  This  has  made 
very  moderate  offerings,  and  with  buyers  follow- 
ing up  the  advance  closely,  the  rise  in  prices  has 
been  remarkably  rapid.  Sales  of  Marrow  early  in 
the  week  were  at  $1.40,  but  the  jump  to  $1.75  was 
so  swift  as  to  make  one's  head  dizzy:  last  sales  at 
that  figure,  but  holders  now  ask  more.  Medium 
have  advanced  to  $1.50,  and  close  strong.  Pea  sold 
in  round  lots  this  morning  at  fcl.45,  but  later  in  the 
day  business  was  done  at  ifl.50,  and  the  feeling  is 
now  very  firm.  The  movement  in  Red  Kidney  has 
not  been  large,  but  thev  have  shared  somewhat  in 
the  improvement  and  close  strong  at  $2.050,2.10, 
with  some  holders  asking  more.  White  Kidney 
and  Turtle  Soup  have  gained  a  little  during  the 
week,  but  neither  kind  has  had  much  call.  East- 
ern buyers  have  wanted  about  all  the  Yellow  Eye 
that  they  could  get,  and  sales  have  been  made  at 
$1.45;  would  now  be  difficult  to  buy  the  best  im- 
proved below  $1.50.  An  advance  of  35c  has  been 
made  in  Lima  and  the  market  has  a  firm,  healthy 
look  at  the  close;  everything  offering  at  $2  10  has 
been  picked  up.  Fair  trading  in  green  peas,  cou- 
pled with  decidedly  higher  Western  advices,  has 
strengthened  the  position  here. 

Dried  Peas. 

Values  remain  quotably  about  as  last  noted. 
There  are  few  domestic  now  coming  forward 
from  any  quarter.  Millers  are  running 
largely  on  supplies  drawn  from  the  East. 

Green  Peas,  California  $1  90  (82  00 

Niles  Peas   1  65  @1  75 

Wool. 

It  looks  as  though  the  cloud  which  has  been 
lately  hanging  over  the  wool  market  was  be- 
ginning to  break  and  that  some  old-time  ac- 
tivity would  be  experienced  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. There  are  no  transfers  to  record,  and 
nothing  has  yet  developed  to  enable  the  giv- 
ing of  definite  ideasof  values  for  spring  wools, 
but  there  has  been  considerable  looking 
around  on  the  part  of  some  dealers  and  manu- 
facturers, and  it  is  probable  that  this  will 
lead  to  business  in  a  week  or  two  -maybe  in  a 
few  days. 

SPRING. 

Oregon  Eastern,  choice  12  @14 

Oregon  Eastern,  fair  to  good  10  @11 

FALL,. 

Northern,  free  11  ®13 

Southern  Mountain   9  @12 

Hops. 

The  same  featureless  condition  of  the  hop 
market  as  last  noted  still  continues  to  pre- 
vail. Both  dealers  and  brewers  seem  to  be 
amply  supplied  for  the  time  being.  In  no 
other  way  can  the  existing  dullness  be  ac- 
counted for,  as  the  market  is  certainly  favor- 
able to  buyers,  purchases  of  desirable  quali- 
ties being  possible  at  quite  reasonable  fig- 
ures. There  are  some  moldy  and  otherwise 
inferior  hops  on  market  from  Oregon  which 
are  wholly  neglected  and  are  not  quotable. 
Good  to  choice,  1897  crop   10  @13 

A  New  York  authority  reviews  the  hop  mar- 
ket as  follows,  the  report  coming  through  by 
recent  mail : 

Business  still  in  a  very  dull,  unsettled  condi- 
tion. Demand  does  not  seem  to  expand  in  any 
direction,  and  as  the  season  wears  away  the  heav- 
iness of  the  market  becomes  more  apparent.  The 
only  real  support  is  the  very  moderate  supply  at 
all  primary  points,  and  the  fact  that  holdings  here 


Two  Kinds 
of  Men. 


Some  men  won't  advertise  when  they  are  busy — think  it  will  last  forever. 
Some  men  won't  advertise  when  times  are  dull — think  the  crack  of 
doom  is  just  about  to  the  city  line. 

There  are  others  who  advertise  all  the  time. 

The  latter  attract  inquiries  and  orders,  and  in  good  times  can  pick 
what  they  want. 

In  dull  times  they  get  all  there  is  going — the  other  fellow  is  out  of 

business. 

One  is  an  optimist  in  prosperity,  a  pessimist  in  adversity,  and  a  narrow- 
gauge  weakling  all  the  lime. 

The  other  is  just  a  plain,  common-sense  business  man. 

jt  j*    jt  WHICH  KIND  ARE  YOU  ?  j«  j*  j»  j* 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

GOMBAULT! 

'Causti 
Balsam 

1 8tft  Spf  it  j  and  FmIUti  Cur* 
The  Safest,  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Take! 
the  place  of  all  llDtmenta  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  rattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRINC   Impo»»u>l*  to  produce  tear  or  blemuK. 

Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $I.SO  per  bottle.    Bold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions' 
for  its  one.    Send  for  descriptive  circular*. 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO..  Cleveland  a 


are  in  strong  hands.  If  stock  was  foroed  to  sale 
now  it  would  only  add  to  the  depression,  and  deal- 
ers are  wisely  refraining  from  that  policy.  ~.  Buy- 
ers who  show  any  disposition  to  operate  are 
securing  favors,  especially  when  not  too  particu- 
lar about  quality.  The  fact  is  that  there  is  a  very 
small  proportion  of  choice  hops  left,  and  these  are 
worth,  say,  16c,  possibly  a  little  more  for  excep- 
tional growths.  Fair  to  prime  grades  comprise 
the  hulk  of  the  offerings,  and  these  are  easily 
bought  in  range  of  ll@15c,  while  a  few  common 
State  can  be  had  at  10c,  or  a  little  less,  and  poor 
moldy  Oregon  at  7@9c.  The  lit  tle  inquiry  of  late 
from  Europe  has  not  resulted  in  business,  and 
London  cables  report  a  stow  market.  Not  much 
doing  in  the  country.  Cold  weather  this  week  has 
retarded  the  work  in  the  hop  yards,  but  so  far  as 
we  have  heard  the  roots  have  wintered  well; 
scarcely  any  plowing  up  is  reported,  and  not  many 
new  yards  are  being  set  out. 

Hay  and  Straw. 
As  foreshadawed  in  these  columns  would 
likely  prove  the  case,  the  hay  market  is  un- 
settled and  lower.  For  several  weeks  past 
holders  have  been  trying  to  hold  up  the  mar- 
ket by  main  strength,  while  they  unloaded 
stock  previously  purchased  at  -stiff  figures. 
Abnormally  high  values  drew  supplies  from 
sources  outside  the  State.  Free  arrivals  of 
imported  hay  have  broken  the  market.  There 
will  be  a  fair  crop  of  hay  in  this  State,  de- 
spite the  dry  weather.  Much  of  the  land  in 
the  northern  and  middle  counties  which  had 
been  seeded  for  grain  will  be  cut  for  hay. 
Straw  is  still  scarce  and  high. 

Wheat  19  00@24  00 

Wheat  and  Oat  19  00®23  00 

Oat  n  00020  00 

Barley   @  

Timothy  16  00@19  00 

Alfalfa  12  00®  14  00 

Compressed  19  00@24  00 

Straw,  *  bale   75®  1  10 

MillHtoffs. 

Bran  market  presents  an  easy  tone,  offer- 
ings being  ahead  of  the  demand  and  are  not 
moving  readily  at  current  rates.  Middlings 
also  inclined  in  favor  of  the  buying  interest. 
Values  for  Kolled  Barley  ruled  steady.  Milled 
Corn  sold  close  to  figures  of  previous  week. 

Bran,  *  ton  19  00®20  00 

Middlings  22  00(925  00 

Barley,  Rolled  29  00®29  80 

Cornmeal  25  00®25  50 

Cracked  Corn  26  00®26  50 

Seeds. 

Market  is  almost  bare  of  Mustard  Seed  and 
no  stocks  of  consequence  are  expected  this 
summer.  In  the  Lompoc  district,  where  most 
of  the  Mustard  Seed  in  this  State  is  grown, 
there  will  be  no  crop  this  season.  Flaxseed 
is  in  light  receipt  and  market  for  same  has  a 
firm  tone.  Alfalfa  is  receiving  no  attention. 
Present  supplies  will  have  to  be  carried  into 
next  season.  In  values  for  bird  seed  or  the 
general  state  of  the  market  there  are  no 
appreciable  changes  to  record. 

Per  ctl. 

Mustard,  Yellow  3  25(93  50 

Mustard,  Trieste  Seed  8  50®3  75 

Mustard,  Wild  Brown  2  75<a3  26 

Flax  2  25<a  

Per  lb. 

Canary   2*<$2* 

Rape  2*1921, 

Hemp  2^(a)3'i 

Alfalfa,  Utah  3  @5 

Bags  and  Bagging. 

Market  for  Grain  Bags  is  inactive  and  lack- 
ing in  firmness,  with  no  prospects  of  any 
change  for  the  better  being  experienced  very 
soon.  In  fact,  it  will  be  phenomenal  if  weak- 
ness does  not  prove  a  characteristic  feature  of 
the  market  throughout  the  season.  Wool 
Sacks  are  nnving  slowly  at  former  prices. 
For  other  bags  quoted  herewith  values  remain 
in  the  same  groove  as  previously  noted. 

Calcutta  Grain  bags,  22x36,  spot   5Vi@ — 

State  Prison  bags,  per  100  5  SO  @— 

Wool  sacks,  4  lb  30 

Wool  sacks,  3)4  lb  27  @— 

Gunnies   0  ®10 

Bean  bags   4*®  i\ 

Fruit  sacks,  cotton   5Vt<2  6 

Hides.  Pelts  and  TaUow. 

A  slightly  better  tone  has  been  reported  as 
existing  in  the  Eastern  Hide  market,  but  no 
quotable  improvement  has  been  effected  here. 
Pelt  market  shows  the  same  easy  feeling  as 
recorded  in  previous  issue.  Tallow  is  only  in 
moderate  supply  and  is  commanding  steady 
values. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed,  can 
be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all 
kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side 
brands  or  murrain,  are  not  always  readily 
placed  at  the  lower  quotations. 

Sound.  Gulls. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs   — @10       —  @9 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs. .    —  ®  9       —  @8 
Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs...   —  ®  8*    —  ®  7* 
Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs  — ®  9       —  ®  8 
Light  Cow  Hides, under  50  lbs  — ®  8*     —  ®  7* 

Wet  Salted  Kip   — ®  9*    —  ®  8* 

Wet  Salted  Veal   — ®10      —  @9 

Wet  Salted  Calf   — @10      —  ®  0 

Dry  Hides   — ®16*     13  (918* 

Dry  Ktp  and  Veal,  II  to  16  lbs..l6®16*    —  @12 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs  18020       16  @17 

Horse  Hides,  large  2  26(92  76 

Horse  Hides,  medium  2  00C92  25 

Horse  Hides,  small  26  @S0 

Colts'  Hides  26  @50 
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Pelts,  long  wool,  per  skin  90  @1  15 

Pelts,  medium,  per  skin  70  @90 

Pelts,  short  wool,  per  skin  40  @60 

Pelts,  shearling,  per  skin  15  @30 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer  25  @30 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium  —  @20 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter  —  @10 

Elk  Hides  10  @12 

Tallow,  good  quality   3  @  3yt 

Tallow,  No.  2   2  @  2H 

Goat  Skins,  perfect  30  ®37y, 

Goat  Skins,  damaged  10  @20 

Kid  Skins   5  @10 

Honey. 

The  French  bark  Alice,  sailing  Sunday  for 
London,  carried  135  cases  Extracted  honey. 
This  will  probably  be  the  last  shipment  to 
Europe  for  some  time.  Stocks  of  Extracted 
are  now  very  light.  Comb  is  still  in  fair  sup- 
ply. Values  throughout  are  being  well  sus- 
tained. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   5K@  6 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   4%@  5H 

White  Comb,  1-16  frames   8K@10 

Amber  Comb   6/,@  7H 

Beeswax. 

A  shipment  of  3700  pounds  went  forward 
this  week  to  Europe.  Market  is  now  quiet 
and  is  not  particularly  firm. 

Fair  to  choice,  *  lb  23  @25 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 

Beef  market  was  not  very  heavily  stocked 
with  choice  and  values  for  same  ruled  fairly 
steady;  common  qualities  were  in  excessive 
receipt.  Mutton  and  Lamb  went  at  about 
the  same  figures  as  preceding  week.  If  there 
was  any  difference  to  note,  there  was  a  slight 
tendency  in  favor  of  the  buying  interest. 
Hog  market  was  fairly  firm  at  the  rates  rul- 
ing on  desirable  stock  for  packing,  but  was 
weak  for  soft  and  stock  hogs,  the  latter  being 
in  poor  demand  at  low  figures. 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  1*  lb   6  @  6% 

Beef,  2d  quality.   5  @  by, 

Beef,  3d  quality   4  @5 

Mutton— ewes,  7®7y,c ;  wethers   8  @— 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  medium   3%@  4 

Hogs,  small   2H@  3 

Hogs,  large  hard   3%®  3% 

Hogs,  soft   2M@  2V, 

Hogs,  stock   2  @— 

Hogs,  country  dressed   4V4@  4% 

Veal,  small,  *  lb   4  @  6 

Veal,  large,  W  lb   4  @  6 

Lamb,  Yearling,  y  lb   8  @  sy. 

Lamb,  Spring,  $  lb  8  @  8W 

Poultry. 

Choice  young  poultry  was  scarce  and  in  good 
request,  selling  to  decided  advantage.  Large 
sizes  received  the  preference,  but  small  to 
medium  did  not  lack  for  custom  and  brought 
fairly  good  figures.  Common  old  poultry  con- 
tinued to  drag  at  low  figures.  Small  and  poor 
old  hens  were  especially  difficult  to  place, 
there  being  a  glut  of  these  most  of  the  week. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  ¥  lb  —  @  — 

Turkeys,  live  hens,  y  lb  11  @  12 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers  11   @  12 

Hens,  Cal.,  %>  doz  3  00@3  50 

Roosters,  old  3  50@3  75 

Roosters,  young,  (full-grown)  7  50@8  50 

Fryers  5  50@6  50 

Broilers,  large  4  00@5  00 

Broilers,  small  2  50@3  00 

Ducks,  young,  y  doz  3  00@5  00 

Ducks,  old  3  00(3,3  50 

Geese,  y  pair  1  00@1  25 

Goslings,  y  pair  1  25@1  75 

Pigeons,  Old,  *  doz  125®  — 

Pigeons  Young  1  25®  1  50 

Butter. 

Market  is  firmer  for  creamery  product, 
quotable  rates  having  been  advanced  about 
a  cent  per  pound.  For  some  favorite  makes 
higher  figures  than  below  noted  are  realized. 
Dairy  and  mixed  store  butter  continues  to 
bring  comparatively  good  prices,  but  has  not 
been  marked  up  correspondingly  with  cream- 
ery, as  the  latter  had  been  relatively  too  low. 
Eastern  markets  are  weak.  Some  Eastern 
butter  is  now  on  the  way  here. 

Creamery  extras,  *  lb  20  @21 

Creamery  firsts  19K@20 

Creamery  seoonda  19  @19i£ 

Dairy  select  19  @19V4 

Dairy  seconds  18  @— 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy  —  @ — 

Mixed  store  16  @17 

Creamery  In  tubs  19  @22 

Pickled  roll  —  ®— 

Dairy  in  tubs  —  @— 

Firkin,  Cal.,  choice  to  seleot  19  @2l 

Firkin,  common  to  fair  17  @lf 

Cheese. 

No  appreciable  changes  have  been  devel- 
oped in  values  since  last  review,  but  the 
market  presents  a  healthy  tone,  with  pros- 
pects of  ruling  firmer  in  the  near  future.  The 
cheese  production  of  California  this  season 
will  show  a  decided  falling  off  as  compared 
with  recent  years. 

California  fancy  fiat,  new   9H@10 

California,  good  to  choice   9  @  9V4 

California,  fair  to  good   8  @9 

California  Cheddar  10  ®U 

California,  "Young  Americas"  10  ©11 

Eggs. 

There  were  expectations  that  market  would 
rule  firmer  this  week,  and  some  efforts  were 
made  to  advance  values,  but  conditions  were 
not  suitable  for  the  establishing  of  any  mate- 
rial change  in  prices.  Supplies  of  choice  to 
select  continued  sufficiently  large  to  enable 
buyers  to  satisfy  their  needs  without  com- 
peting seriously  against  each  other.  It  is 
confidently  anticipated,  however,  that  best 
qualities  will  rule  more  in  sellers'  favor  at  an 
early  date. 

California,  select,  large  white  and  fresh..  13!4@— 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size..i2y,@13 

California,  good  to  choice  store  11H@12 

California,  common  to  fair  store  —  ®— 

Oregon,  prime  —  @— 

Held  Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading.  12!4@13S4 

Local  Cold  storage  eggs  —  ®— 

Vegetables. 
As  to  variety  of  vegetables  offering,  the 
list  remains  about  the  same  as  previous  week. 
Summer  Squash  was  received,  but  little  more 
than  in  a  sample  way  and  not  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  quote.  Choice  Peas  and  Rhubarb 
brought  better  average  figures  than  previous 
week.  New  Onions  were  in  increased  receipt 
and  in  fair  request  at  tolerably  steady  fig- 
ures.  Old  Onions  are  almost  out  of  stock. 


Asparagus,  No.  1  to  choice,  y  box          1  50®  2  00 

Asparagus,  common  to  fair,  y  box   75®  1  25 

Beans,  String,  y  B>   6®  8 

Beans,  Lima,  y  ft   — @  — 

Beans,  Refuge,  y  ft   — @  — 

Beans,  Wax,  y  ft   — @  — 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  y  100   65®  75 

Cauliflower,  y  doz   50®  — 

Corn,  Green,  y  sack   — @  — 

Corn,  Alameda,  y  crate   — @  — 

Cucumbers,  hot  house,  y  doz   40®  1  00 

Egg  Plant,  $  lb   — @  — 

Garlic,  y  ft   — @  — 

Mushrooms,  Buttons,  y  lb   — @  — 

Mushrooms,  Wild,  y  lb   — @  — 

Okra,  Dried,  y  lb   12V4®  15 

Onions,  Yellow,  good  to  choice   3  00®  4  00 

Onions,  New  Red   75®  1  00 

Peas,  Sweet,  Garden,  y  ft   2y,®  3 

Peas,  Sweet,  y  sack   1  00®  1  25 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  *  ft   12W@  15 

Rhubarb,  ordinary,  y  box   50®  65 

Rhubarb,  Mammoth,  y  bx   75®  85 

Squash,  Summer,  ft  lb    — @  — 

Tomatoes,  y  box  or  crate    1  25®  1  50 

Potatoes. 

There  were  liberal  receipts  of  old  potatoes 
for  this  late  date,  mostly  Burbank  Seedlings 
from  Oregon.  Market  tended  in  favor  of  sell- 
ers, especially  for  choice  to  select,  although 
quotable  rates  showed  no  radical  advance. 
Filling  of  Government  orders  improved  the 
market.  New  potatoes  are  beginning  to  re- 
ceive considerable  attention,  some  being  of 
very  good  quality,  and  these  are  favored  with 
a  firm  market.  New  Early  Rose  in  boxes  are 
expected  in  about  a  fortnight. 

Early  Rose,  River,  ft  cental   — @  — 

Peerless,  River   — @  — 

Reds  River   — @  — 

Garnet  Chile,  Mission   — @  — 

Burbanks,  Salinas   — @  — 

Burbanks,  River,  ft  sack   50®  60 

Burbanks,  Petaluma  and  Tomales,  ft  ctl  50®  60 

Burbanks,  Humboldt,  ft  ctl   60®  75 

Burbanks,  Oregon,  ft  cental   60@1  00 

Garnet  Chile,  Oregon   — @  — 

New  Potatoes,  ft  ft   1J^@  2 

Sweet  River,  ft  cental   — ®  — 

Sweet  Merced   — ®  — 

The  Fruit  Market. 


Fresh  Fruits. 

The  first  Apricots  of  the  season  arrived 
Monday  from  Yuma,  Arizona,  and  the  follow- 
ing day  a  small  consignment  arrived  from 
Winters  in  this  State.  The  fruit  was  of  the 
Pringle  variety,  small  and  not  fully  ripe.  For 
a  15-lb.  box  $1  was  asked,  and  considerably 
more  than  this  could  have  been  readily  real- 
ized if  the  Apricots  had  been  choice  in  every 
way.  Cherries  were  not  in  heavy  receipt, 
and  were  mostly  quite  ordinary  quality,  caus- 
ing rather  low  prices  to  rule.  Large  and 
choice  Black  would  have  brought  an  advance 
on  utmost  figure  warranted  as  a  quotation, 
and  could  have  been  more  readily  placed  at 
the  higher  price  than  were  only  fair  quality 
at  lowest  figure  below  named.  Cherries  are 
now  going  forward  to  Eastern  points  in  car- 
load lots.  Gooseberries  were  in  moderate 
supply,  but  mainly  too  small  to  attract  the 
most  particular  buyers.  Strawberries  were 
plentiful  and  market  was  weak  at  the  low 
range  of  values  quoted  in  last  review.  Black- 
berries sold  in  a  limited  way  at  15c  per  1-lb. 
basket.  Raspberries  and  Currants  are  ex- 
pected on  market  in  quotable  quantity  the 
coming  week.  Apples  from  last  year  are  of- 
fering out  of  cold  storage  at  figures  much  the 
same  as  have  been  current  for  some  weeks 
past,  but  the  attention  given  them  is  not 
noteworthy,  owing  to  other  and  more  season- 
able fruit  being  now  obtainable. 

Apples,  fancy,  4-tier,  ft  box   1  35®  1  50 

Apples,  choice,  4-tier,  ft  box   1  00®  1  25 

Apples,  fair  to  good,  50-ft  box   60®  75 

Apples,  common  to  fair,  ft  box   35®  60 

Cherries,  Black,  fair  to  choice,  y  box.. .     75®  1  50 

Cherries,  White  and  Red,  ft  box   40®  65 

Blackberries,  ft  crate   2  00®   

Gooseberries,  ft  drawer   25®  40 

Strawberries,  Longworth,  ft  chest          3  00®  4  00 

Strawberries,  Large,  ft  chest   2  50®  3  50 

Dried  Fruits. 

Values  for  cured  and  evaporated  fruits  are 
being  maintained  at  virtually  the  same  range 
as  noted  in  last  review.  The  market  for 
Prunes  is  showing  less  activity,  but  the  re- 
cent advance  in  values  is  being  well  main- 
tained. An  Eastern  firm  has  been  operating 
heavily  in  this  fruit  during  the  past  few 
weeks,  and  now  has  control  of  the  bulk  of  the 
stocks  remaining  in  the  State,  present  sup- 
plies being  mostly  in  the  Santa  Clara  valley. 
Peaches  of  prime  to  select  quality  are  meet- 
ing with  fair  custom  at  the  prevailing  quota- 
tions, market  for  such  stock  being  moderately 
firm,  but  common  or  low  grade  receive  little 
attention.  Apples  are  ruling  steady  at  the 
improved  figures  established  about  a  week 
ago.  Apricots  are  not  meeting  with  much 
custom  at  the  moment,  but  desirable  quali- 
ties are  held  with  confidence,  stocks  of  the 
same  being  of  rather  light  volume.  Nectar- 
ines continue  in  very  limited  demand  and 
prices  are  without  improvement.  Pears  of 
high  grade  are  not  obtainable  in  large  quan- 
tity and  command  full  figures.  Stocks  of 
good  to  choice  Pitted  Plums  are  light.  Out- 
side of  Prunes  and  Peaches,  recent  business 
has  been  mainly  of  a  light  jobbing  order. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  in  sacks,  per  ft   6  ®7 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   T>i®  8H 

Apricots,  Moorpark   8  @10 

Apples,  in  boxes   6%®  7 

Figs,  fancy  pressed   8  @10 

Nectarines,  White   3y,®  4 

Nectarines,  Red   3H@  4 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   4V4®  5 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   5tf@  6 

Peaches,  peeled,  In  boxes   9  @12 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy.  7  <3— 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts   4y,®  6 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts  4  @  5 

Pears,  peeled  and  sliced   —  @— 

Plums,  pitted   4  @  5 

Prunes,  in  sacks,  40— 50's   5%@  6 

50-60's   *H@  4% 

60— 70's   3H@  3%. 

70— 80's   3  @  3K 

80-90's  2K@  3 

90— 100's   2H@— 

Above  figures  are  on  basis  of  3X@3V4c  for  4 
sizes.  Prunes  in  boxes,  He  higher  for  25-to  boxes, 
Xc  higher  for  50-ft  boxes. 

4  sizes  Santa  Claras  and  equal   3%@— 


4  sizes  San  Joaquin  and  Northern  3  @ — 

Prunes,  Silver   4  @7 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apricots,  ordinary   5  @6 

Apples,  sliced   4  @  iy, 

Apples,  quartered   — @— 

Figs,  Black   2   @  3V4 

Figs,  White   3  @  4 

Peaches,  unpeeled   3y,®  4 

Plums,  unpitted   1  @  iy. 

The  dried  fruit  market  in  the  East  is  out- 
lined as  follows  by  a  New  York  review,  com- 
ing through  by  mail  of  a  late  date : 

There  has  been  a  good  export  demand  for  prime 
evaporated  apples  and  market  has  ruled  firm  and 
considerably  higher,  with  other  grades  also  show- 
ing more  strength.  Prime  wood-dried  sold  early 
in  the  week  at  ty,c,  but  toward  the  close  8%c  has 
been  reached,  and  some  stock  is  held  higher, 
though  wire-dried  average  Ji@Hc  under  wood- 
dried.  Choice  to  fancy  range  from  9@9>4c,  with 
some  extra  fancy  fractionally  higher.  Grades  just 
under  prime  are  held  with  confidence  at  8@8j^c, 
but  poorer  grades  receive  little  attention,  though 
very  few  offering  and  quotations  somewhat  nomi- 
nal. Sun-dried  apples  are  in  moderate  supply  and 
held  with  confidence  when  of  attractive  quality. 
Chops  have  been  held  higher,  generally  above  4c 
toward  the  close,  but  that  is  about  all  that  can  be 
realized.  Cores  and  skins  firm,  but  no  higher. 
Small  fruits  are  in  light  supply,  and,  with  stock  in 
few  hands,  values  are  well  sustained.  California 
fruit  firm. 

Apricots,  Cal.  Moorpark,  1897,  per  lb          8  ®12 

Apricots,  Cal.  Royal,  1897,  per  lb  6y,@  W, 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1897,  peeled,  per  lb  10  @16 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1897,  unpeeled,  per  lb          5  ®  9 

Pears,  Cal.,  1897,  per  lb   5  @10 

Prunes,  Cal.,  1897,  per  lb   3^@  8 

Raising. 

There  are  few  layer  Raisins  to  be  had  at 
this  date,  and  there  are  few  of  any  other  sort 
wanted.  Loose  Muscatel,  as  also  Seedless 
Muscatel  and  Sultanas,  are  being  offered 
freely,  but  buyers  are  not  readily  found,  and 
they  have  much  their  own  way  as  to  prices. 
Former  quotations  are  continued,  but  on 
Raisins  in  bulk  concessions  by  sellers  are  the 
rule  rather  than  the  exception.  The  vine- 
yards are  reported  to  be  in  fairly  promising 
condition  for  the  coming  crop. 

F.  O.  B.   FRESNO  DELIVERY. 

Imperial  Clusters,  per  box   —  @  — 

Dehesa  Clusters,  per  box   —  @  — 

Fancy  Clusters,  per  box   —  @  — 

Boxes,  London  layers,  20-ft  box   1  00®  — 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 

Loose  Muscatel,  4-crown,  ft  ft  3y,@— 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown    2H@2% 

Loose  Muscatel,  2-crown  1V4®2 

Sultanas  3  ®3H 

Seedless  Muscatel  1^@2 

Dried  Grapes  1  ®\y, 

Citrus  Fruits. 
Oranges  were  in  very  fair  supply  and  mar- 
ket was  weak  at  previous  range  of  values, 
with  demand  light,  other  and  more  season- 
able fruit  being  given  the  preference.  Lemon 
market  ruled  quiet  and  presented  an  easy 
tone,  stocks  being  more  than  sufficient  for  the 
immediate  demand.  Limes  tended  in  favor 
of  buyers,  with  plenty  of  Mexican  offering. 

Oranges— Navel  ft  box   1  50®  2  50 

St.  Michaels   — @  — 

Seedlings   75®  1  25 

Tangerines,  half  box  '   — @  — 

Lemons— Cal.,  select,  ft  box   1  75@  2  00 

Cal.,  good  to  choice   1  00®  1  50 

Cal.,  common  to  good   75®  1  00 

Limes— Mexican,  y  box   3  50®  4  00 

Cal.,  small  box   50®  75 

Nuts. 

Almonds  are  in  such  very  light  stock  that 
only  nominal  quotations  for  the  same  can  be 
given.  Walnuts  are  without  quotable  change, 
offerings  and  demand  being  both  limited. 
Tendency  on  Peanuts  is  to  firmer  figures, 
with  prospects  of  very  few  being  produced  on 
this  coast  the  current  season. 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell   9  @10 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   6  @  8 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   4  @  4^4 

Walnuts  White,  paper  shell   6  @7 

Walnuts  White,  soft  shell   6  @7 

Walnuts  White,  Cal.,  standard   5  @  6 

Chestnuts,  Cal.  Italian   — @ — 

Peanuts,  Cal.,  fair  to  prime   4  @  4VJ 

Peanuts,  Eastern  hand-picked   5  @  6 

Pine  Nuts   7  ®8 

Produce  Receipts. 
Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals  and 
other  California  products  for  the  past  week 
and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  compared  with 
corresponding  time  the  previous  year,  are  as 
follows : 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  W-sks  131.368 

Wheat,  ctls   48,687 

Barley,  ctls   39,010 

Oats,  ctls   3,284 

Corn,  ctls   14,875 

Rye,  ctls   2,450 

Beans,  sks   5,825 

Potatoes,  sks   21,266 

Onions,  sks   1,572 

Hay,  tons   2,275 

Wool,  bales   1,833 

Hops,  bales   5 


Since  Same  Time 
July  l,  '97.  Last  year. 


4,544,856 
9,831,659 
4,362,283 
623,208 
314,815 
42,106 
535,877 
1,015,945 
96,874 
112,781 
65,191 


5,182,938 
10,312,951 
4,685,462 
512,610 
243,027 
180,933 
523,041 
1,020,863 
118,142 
126,161 
70,362 
7,255 


FOR  THE  WEEK 


Flour,  M-sks   43,356 

Wheat,  ctls   128 

Barley,  ctls   3,905 


Oats,  ctls. 

Corn,  ctls  

Beans,  sks  

Hay,  bales  

Wool,  fts  

Hops,  fts  

Honey,  oases.. 
Potatoes,  pkgs. 


743 
457 


Same  Time 
Last  Year. 

3,980,783 
9,678,822 
3,576,471 

31,69.5 

22,484 
350,580 

60,753 
13,864,249 
1,226,240 
2,239 

75,853 


Prices  quoted  in  this  review  are  intended, 
unless  otherwise  specified,  to  represent  whole- 
sale values,  obtainable  on  offerings  from  the 
producer,  and  on  round  lots  delivered  at  San 
Francisco.  The  reviews  of  the  markets  are 
for  the  week  ending  Wednesday  noon,  while 
quotations  are  based  on  values  current  on 
above  dates.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  Tue  Pacific 
Rural  Press  to  have  its  quotations  represent 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  existing  values.  It 


should  be  remembered,  however,  that  at 
times,  owing  to  the  superior  merit  of  offer- 
ings, undue  competition  between  buyers,  or 
other  reasons,  higher  figures  are  realized  than 
are  justified  as  quotations.  On  the  other 
hand,  produce  of  decidedly  inferior  quality  is 
apt  to  be  sold  at  less  than  lowest  figures. 


California   Dried   Fruit  at  New- 
York. 


New  York,  May  11.— California  dried  fruits 
firm;  apples  strong.  Evaporated  apples,  com- 
mon, 7@7V4c  ft  ft. ;  prime  wire  tray,  8J4@9c;  wood 
dried  prime,  9fi,9V4c;  choice,  9%c;  fancy,  9y,®  10c. 
Prunes,  4@8^c  y  ft.  Apricots,  Royal,  8®  10c; 
Moorpark,  10®  12c.  Peaches,  unpeeled,  6@8c; 
peeled,  12@14o. 


Warning    to   Ship    Only  Clean 
Fruit. 


To  the  Editor: — The  following  reso- 
lution was  adopted  by  the  fruit  grow- 
ers of  California,  in  convention  as- 
sembled at  Riverside,  April  15,  1898, 
relative  to  shipments  of  infested  fruit: 

Whereas,  the  shipment  of  wormy  apples  to 
San  Francisco  and  other  cities  is  detrimental 
to  the  interests  of  fruit  growers,  as  lowering 
the  price  of  good  fruit  and  disseminating  the 
codlin  moth  afresh  all  over  the. State;  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  convention  of  fruit 
growers  recommend  that  the  State  Board  of 
Horticulture  take  such  steps  as  shall  put  in 
operation  the  laws  framed  to  stop  the  trans- 
portation and  exposure  for  sale  of  such  infested 
fruit. 

Rule  VI  of  the  State  horticultural 
regulations,  provides: 

"Fruit  of  any  kind  grown  in  any 
foreign  country,  or  in  any  of  the  United 
States  or  Territories,  found  infested 
with  any  insect  or  insects,  or  with  any 
fungi,  blight  or  other  disease  of  dis- 
eases, injurious  to  fruit  or  to  fruit 
trees,  or  to  other  trees  or  plants,  is 
hereby  prohibited  from  being  offered 
for  sale,  gift  or  distribution  within  the 
State." 

The  above  regulation  will  be  strictly 
enforced  during  the  present  season  and 
it  therefore  behooves  every  fruit 
grower  and  shipper  of  pears  and  apples 
to  ship  only  sound  and  clean  fruit. 

B.  M.  Lelong. 
Secretary  State  Board  of  Horticulture. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

■fi  General  Commission  Merchants,  *t 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  8.  F. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

WPersonal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  o 
interest. 

'TIS 
FOR 
YOU. 

RADAM'S  MICROBE  KILLER  is  a  stimulant  of 
the  digestive  functions  and  an  intestinal  antisep- 
tic of  incontestible  therapeutic  properties,  free  of 
drugs  and  poison.  See  reports  of  highest  medical 
and  scientific  authorities.  Drugs  and  poison  fail; 
M.  K.  never  fails.  Bottle  $1.00.  It  will  pay  to  in- 
vestigate it.   Call  or  write  for  complete  proofs. 

RADAM'S  MICROBE  KILLER  CO., 

1340  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRAHCISCO,  CAL. 

— BRANCHES ! — 

212  S.  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
44  S.  Second  St..  San  Jose,  Cal. 

360  Morrison  St.,  Portland,  Or. 

1010  First  Avenue,  Seattle,  Wash. 


jut  hf^ifi  !fiuli?jhv. 


BY  gustav  eisen. 


A  Practical  Treatise  on  Raisin  Grapes, 

Their  History,  Culture  and  Curing;. 

This  Is  the  Standard  Work  on  the  Raisin  Industry 
in  California.  It  has  been  approved  by  Prof.  Hll- 
gard,  Prof.  Wlckson,  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Wetmore  and  a 
multitude  of  Practical  Raisin  Growers. 

Sold  only  by  The  Dkwky  Publishing  Co..  or  Its 
agents  at  the  uniform  price  of  S3. OO,  postage  pre- 
paid. Orders  should  be  addressed: 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

330  Market  Street,  8an  Francisco,  Cal. 
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POULTRY  YARD. 

Eastern  Suggestions  on  Cheapen- 
ing Eggs. 


How  to  get  a  maximum  number  of 
eggs  at  a  minimum  cost  is  always  a 
question  with  egg  producers,  but  it 
comes  with  sharper  necessity  this  year 
with  high  grain  and  alfalfa  hay  prices 
and  green  stuff  higher  and  scarcer  than 
ever  before  in  California.  Perhaps 
poultry  people  can  help  each  other  if 
they  will  discuss  expedients  in  the 
columns  of  the  Rural,  as  they  are  con  - 
tinually  invited  to  do.  The  comments 
in  this  line  which  Mr.  W.  H.  Jenkins 
writes  for  the  Country  Gentleman  can 
hardly  be  taken  as  pointing  to  any 
royal  road  to  success,  but  they  may  be 
suggestive  to  some  readers  who  are 
thinking  in  these  lines. 

Importance  of  Small  Flocks. — I  want 
to  make  a  point  on  overcrowding  in 
the  houses  and  yards.  A  few  years 
ago  I  had  a  lesson  in  this.  At  that 
time  I  was  keeping  twenty-five  hens  in 
each  one  of  my  yards.  In  one  yard  I 
reduced  the  number  to  twelve,  with  the 
result  that  nearly  every  one  laid  an  egg 
every  day,  and  for  two  or  three  months 
T  obtained  nearly  as  many  eggs  from 
this  yard  as  from  the  ones  containing 
twenty-five  hens,  while  the  profit  was 
much  greater,  as  the  cost  for  feed  was 
reduced  to  about  one-half.  It  is  well 
known  that  a  flock  of  twelve  or  fifteen 
hens  kept  to  lay  eggs  for  family  use 
pay  well,  and  that  an  increase  in  num- 
ber always  reduces  the  profits.  I  am 
satisfied  that  in  flocks  larger  than  fif- 
teen, each  one  of  the  hens  will  not  be 
so  fed  and  cared  for  that  she  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  do  her  best  and  lay 
her  maximum  number  of  eggs. 

I  divided  these  pullets  which  I  bought 
into  flocks  of  fifteen,  putting  each  flock 
in  a  separate  yard,  taking  care  to  de- 
stroy the  lice  on  them,  and  closely  clip- 
ping one  wing  on  each  to  keep  them 
from  flying  over  the  netting.  I  pre- 
pared the  houses  by  giving  them  a 
thorough  cleaning  and  a  coat  of  white- 
wash with  carbolic  acid  in  it,  and  the 
inside  of  the  houses  and  the  fixtures 
will  be  frequently  sprayed  with  lime- 
water  and  carbolic  acid  during  the 
summer.  I  do  not  mean  to  breed  lice 
to  interfere  with  these  hens  doing  their 
best  if  I  can  help  it. 

Substitutes  for  Grain. — Another  point 
I  shall  study  will  be  how  to  reduce  the 
cash  outlay  for  grain.  At  present  I 
shall  cut  clover  hay  into  half-inch 
lengths,  put  in  a  pail  having  a  tight 
cover,  pour  hot  water  on  it  and  steam 
it  over  night.  In  the  morning  I  shall 
take  bran,  middlings  and  cornmeal, 
equal  parts,  wet  them  up  with  milk, 
add  an  equal  bulk  of  this  to  the  steamed 
clover,  using  green  clover  in  its  season, 
and  mix  well  together.  Of  this  mix- 
ture the  hens  will  be  fed  in  the  morn- 
ing what  they  will  eat  up  at  once.  I 
buy  skim  milk  at  the  creamery  for  5 
cents  per  forty  quarts,  and  feed  them 
only  the  curd.  1  can  also  get  refuse 
at  the  butcher's  at  a  small  cost,  and 
frequently  feed  cut  meat  and  bone,  and 
at  night  a  small  feed  of  whole  meat. 
During  the  summer  I  frequently  sow 
small  grain  over  the  yards  and  plow  it 
in.  The  hens  will  scratch  it  out,  and 
at  the  same  time  get  the  worms  and 
insects  in  the  ground.  I  think  by  this 
plan  of  feeding  I  can  reduce  the  ex- 
pense for  grain  nearly  one-half,  thus 
increasing  the  profits;  but  I  am  aware 
that  it  is  much  easier  to  tell  how  than 
actually  to  do  it  and  make  the  account 
book  show  a  good  profit  when  bal- 
anced. Let  me  say  here,  Do  not  neg- 
lect the  account  book,  as  it  will  show 
you  just  what  you  are  doing — whether 
making  a  profit  or  not. 

Fancy  Marketing. — By  the  methods 
described,  we  reduce  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. Now  let  us  see  how  we  can 
further  widen  the  margin  of  profit  in 
marketing  the  eggs.  If  100  or  more 
hens  are  kept,  I  advise  having  some 
egg  cases,  well  made  and  painted,  a 
part  of  them  to  hold  thirty  dozen  and  a 
part  fifteen  dozen,  so  that  the  eggs  can 
always  be  shipped  when  fresh  and  put 
clean  white  fillers  in  them.    Put  your 


name  and  name  of  farm  or  poultry 
yards  on  the  cases.  Pack  only  strictly 
fresh  and  clean  eggs,  and  if  you  have 
no  special  customers  for  them,  ship 
them  to  a  reliable  grocer  or  commis- 
sion merchant  in  the  city.  If  you  can 
furnish  a  regular  supply  of  fancy  eggs 
my  experience  is  that  you  can  in  time 
find  a  customer  for  them  at  a  price 
above  market  quotations. 

It  is  only  by  providing  cheaper  food 
to  substitute  in  part  for  the  grain  ra- 
tion, so  managing  our  flocks  that  we 
get  larger  returns  per  fowl  in  eggs, 
and  selling  fresh  eggs  as  directly  as 
possible  to  the  consumer,  that  we  can 
make  a  fair  profit  when  competing 
with  eggs  which  western  producers  are 
making  on  their  cheap  grain. 


Engineering  Difficulties  in  Con- 
structing the  Nicaragua  Canal. 


To  the  Editor: — At  the  Los  Angeles 
Horticultural  Convention,  in  reply  to 
my  address  on  the  Nicaragua  Canal,  a 
civil  engineer,  Mr.  G.  W.  Sherwood, 
who  had  formed  one  of  a  surveying 
party  along  the  route  of  the  canal  as 
projected,  said  that  its  construction 
was  not  practicable. 

In  consequence  of  this  I  wrote  to  Mr. 
Lyman  E.  Cooley  of  Chicago,  who 
quite  recently  went  to  Nicaragua  as 
consulting  engineer  of  a  group  of  Chi- 
cago contractors  which  he  organized. 

He  entirely  differs  from  the  adverse 
opinion  offered  by  Mr.  Sherwood.  He 
says:  "All  the  problems  are  well 
within  the  resources  of  my  profession," 
and  "  we  hope  to  make  up  a  price  for 
the  work  complete  which  will  deter- 
mine the  carrying  out  of  the  enter- 
prise." 

This  is  most  encouraging  to  all  Cali- 
fornians,  for  the  unknown  quantity  of 
cost  has  been  up  to  date  the  deterrent 
bugaboo  exhibited  to  the  nation  as  an 
excuse  for  the  inaction  of  Congress. 

It  is  rumored  that  the  canal  can  be 
fully  constructued  for  a  smaller 
amount  than  the  Menocal  estimate  of 
$65,000,000.  We  are  spending  many 
millions  more  than  this  on  behalf  of  the 
oppressed  in  Cuba;  let  the  oppressed 
producers  in  California  take  their  turn 
next,  and  be  placed  on  a  footing  where 
they  can  compete  with  their  rivals  in 
the  commercial  war  which  will  last  for 
centuries. 

Let  us  all  unite  to  make  Congress 
realize  that  in  this  commercial  war  we 
are  battling  with  the  odds  of  10,000 
miles  against  us,  battling  against  a 
nation  whose  territory  is  many  fold 
the  size  of  California,  whose  climate  is 
more  diversified,  and  whose  industries 
are  manned  by  the  cheap  labor  of 
southern  Europe. 

Edward  Berwick. 
Pacific  Grove,  May  6,  1898. 


Mica 

'Axle 

'Crease 


lightei 
the 
load — 
shortens 
the 
road. 


Makes  the  wagon  pull  easier, 
helps  the  team.    Saves  wear 
and  expense.  Sold 
everywhere. 


Sheep  Dip 


that  will  effectually  destroy  Tick*,  Lice,  and 
other  piiramlte  pent*,  and  whieh  will  cure 
8cab,  1'upi  r  Skin,  Gangrene.  Grub,  etc.. 
without  discoloring  or  injuring:  the  fleece  and 
without  Injury  to  animal  or  operator,  deserves 
the  attention  and  patronage  of  the  shepherd. 

ZENOLEUM 

IS  THE  ONLY  DIP  _ 

which  potest*-*  theHe  qualities  and  the  further 
advantage  of  being  cheap.    One  nl*  ©fZEJNO- 
makcn  100  gallon*  ol'thi 
i  to  man.     t*ne  it  either  hot 
nt  wanted  in  your  locality, 
r  onr  special  terms  A  circti 
Zenner-Raymond  Disinfect'!  Co, 
5o*Atwater  St.  Detroit,  Mich 


<  \  -  i  i  K  UKOS.,  Agents,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


"ALPHA-DE  LAVAL" 
CREAM  SEPARATORS. 


De  Laval  Alpha 
"Baby"  Cream  Sepa- 
rators were  first  and 
have  ever  been  kept 
and  cheapest.  They  are 
■anteed  superior  to  all 
nt  ions  and  infringe- 
Endorsed  by  all  au- 
ities.  More  than  123,000 
Sales  ten  to  one  of  all 
combined.  All  styles 
8i7.es  —  $50.-  to  $22.r>.- 
$5.-  to  $10.-  per  cow 
pear  over  any  setting 
system,  and  $3.-  to 
$o.-   per  cow  per 
year  over  any  imi- 
tating separator. 

New  and  improved 
machines  for  1808. 
Send  for  new  Cata- 
logue containing  a 
fund  of  up-to-date 
dairy  information. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts., 
CHICAGO. 


74  CORTLANOT  STREET, 
NEW  YORK. 


QOOOQOOOOOOOOOOQOOOO 

OS  ID  A  DAY  TO  AGENTS  o 


o 


o 


^  MURAT  HALSTEAO'S  GREAT  WAR  BOOK 

fVOur  Country  in  War.  All  ubout  armieH,  naTies,**^ 
count  defences,  Maine  Diaattter,  Cuba,  Our  War  W 
fj  with  Spnin  and  relations  with  Foreign  Nations.  Q 

O Nearly  600  paicea,  written  since  the  Maine  DiRus-/-\ 
ter.    MaRnitu-Riit  colored  illustrations.  Agents 
(*\  making  $10  to  $39pf»r  day.  No  experience  necessary. /~\ 
...  M  ■■  I  libera)  terms  guaranteed,  20  days'  credit,  w 
(")  l^rice  low,  freight  paid.  Handsome  outfit  free.fj 

OSend  9  two  cunt  stamp*  to  pay  postage.  ^-v 
KIM  CATIONAIj  DinOR,      *$i  Ifearhnrn  St.,  i  HI'  u.i.  \_) 

OOOOGOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO 


GOOD  WHEELS 

MAKE  A  COOD  WACON 

Vnless  a  wagon  has  good  wheels  It  Is 

THE  ELECTRIC  WHEELS 

areKo.nl  wheels  and  the;  make  a  wagon 

last  Indefinitely.  They  art-  made  high  or 
low,  any  width  of  tire.  to  fit  any  skein. 
They  ean*t  ret  loose,  rot  or  break 
down.  They  last  always.CataloK  free 
Electric  Wheel  Co.,  Box  10,  Qulncy  Ills 


SPENCER 

given  away  i  f  1 1  can't  bale 
more  than  any  other 


S  box 

PRESS 


2-horse  press— this  guarantee  protects,  you  not  mo.  50- 
inch  feed  hole,  easy  to  feed,  no  foot  feeding,  no  cruehed 
feet;  belnga  box  prewa  It  break*  the  material  le^s.  ohm 
no  divide  board*,  all  balwi  the  same  size;  large  wheels, 
mounted  power,  easy  to  move;  lens  than  9-lnches  high 
where  the  team  crosses,  K  -i  circulars  and  prices  address 

J.  A.  SPENCER,  Box  25,  DwiCHT,  ILL. 


FORTIFY  YOURSELF 


I  against  the  destructive  rav- 
ilagesof  marauding  stork  by  J 
'uslnu' CYCLONE  FENCE' 

iNothlng  can  go  through  lt,J 
'under  It,  or  over  It.  Keeps" 
kOutsboup-kllling  dogs;keepsj 
'wolves  out  of  the  corralL 

LA  man  can  build  100  rods  in  a  day. 

I  CYCLONE  FENCECO.( 

HOLLY,  MICH. 


Save 
Your 
Crop 


COSTS  ABOUT 
ONE  CENT  PER 
HOUR. 


Buy  a  HERCULES  GASOLINE  ENGINE 
PUMPING  PLANT:  from  2  to  200  H.  P. 
The  best,  most  reliable,  economical,  never- 
failing  plant  in  the  market— fully  guaran- 
teed—for pumping,  irrigating,  running 
fruit  graders,  dryers,  ete. 

Write  What  Yon  Want  Herculea  Gag 
Engine  Works,  215-231  Bay  St.,  S.  F. 


noath  To  High  Prices. 
UOdlll  We  sell  dlrert  to 
the  Farmer  at  Dealer's  Prices 

10  u,   Sulky  Plows.  *25.  8  B. 

Plows,  «S.  Rolling  Coulter,  extra,  (1.60. 
ft  1  Lever  Harrow,  17.60.  Mowers. 
e-."J  »<>.  Hiding  Gang  plows,  *  :■  1211 
Disc  Harrow,  116.  Hay  Rakes,  hit. 
S-in.  Wagon,  »39.  Buggies,  Harness, 
Sewing  Machines,  Cider  Mills,  tit  7«; 
Corn  Hheller,  ?v  8  Hoe  Drill,  tetto.  5 
Hoe  brill.  110.75.  and  1000  other  things 
atone-half  dealer's  prices.  Catalog  free 
Hapsood  Plow  Co.,  Box  117,  AlUis,  lit 
Tbsoalj  Plow  Factory  In  th«  U.  6.  Mllini  dinct  to  ti  t  ooooumoi. 


Blake,    /W  o  f  f  1 1  t    t&  Toui/ne, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

512  to  S16  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFF1TT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE,  M<  FALL  &  CO., ,        .Portland,  Of. 


BARGAINS ! 


Rushford  Farm  Wagon  Gears. 


No. 

Axle. 

Tire. 

Capacity. 

47 

2M  Hollow  Steel. 

2  inch. 

2.500  lbs. 

47 

8 

2,500  - 

48 

gj 

1 

4.000  •' 

49 

2*g 

i  '• 

5.000  - 

49 

2H 

2*  " 

3  " 

5.000  " 

50 

2% 

8500  •• 

51 

m      "  " 

8  " 

8,000  " 

52 

SH 

8  " 

10.000  " 

38 

\H  Concord  Steel. 

8  " 

4.000  " 

18 

:V4  Steel  Skein. 

2 

4.000  " 

u 

■AM  •• 

2M  " 

5.000  " 

The  above  are  our  GREEN  LIST  Wairons.  A-  we 
are  overstocked  on  these  sizes  we  can  offer  bar- 
gain prices  without  regard  to  our  cost. 

HOOKER    «fc    CO  , 
16  and  18  l)rn  nun  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


HAZARD  POWDER. 

It  is  Quick* 
Clean,  Strong 
And  Reliable. 


ALANSON    H.   F*HELF»S,  rtgt. 
421  MARKET  ST.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


10  Ever-Blooming,  Field-Grown  Rosea  for  SI . 

Eight  thousand  Roses,  field-grown,  two-year-old 
plants,  have  to  be  closed  out.  These  consist  of  the 
nest  ever-bloomlne  varieties,  and  will  be  sold  at  10 
plants  for  One  Dollar,  sent  by  express  or  delivered 
in  the  city  of  San  Francisco.  These  Roses  are  in 
nrst-class  condition  and  are  bound  to  give  satisfac- 
tion. No  order  tilled  for  less  than  One  Dollar.  I 
name  a  few  varieties,  as  space  does  not  permit  of 
the  naming  of  the  whole  list:  Aurora,  ArchducheBB 
Marie  Immaculata.  Bon  Sellne,  Bougere.  Beauty  of 
Stapleford.  Catb.  Mermet.  Cheshunt  Hybrid,  La 
France,  Celine  Forrester.  Cameons.  Capt.  Christy, 
C.  Rlza  du  Pare.  Cecil  Brunner.  Duchess  de  Brabant. 
Duchess  of  Albany,  Dr.  Pasteur,  Etolle  de  Lyon, 
BUza  Sauvage,  Franclsca  Kruger.  Gen.  DubolB. 
Furstln  Blsmark.  Gen.  de  Tartar.  Jean  Ducher,  La 
Marque,  Mad.  Cochet,  Desire,  Falcot,  Hoste.  Lam- 
bard.  Sch  waller.  M.  v.  Houtte,  Malmaison.  Sunset, 
Queen,  Papa  Goutler.  Rainbow,  and  a  good  many 
other  varieties.  F.  LUDEMANN,  Pacific  Nursery 
Baker  and  Lombard  Sts..  San  Fraucisco.  Cal. 


FIELD  AND  HOG  FENCE. 

with  or  without  lower  cable  l 

are  cables  t  effected  by  h 

Lawn  and  M.M.S.  Poultry  Fei 

UiMON  FENCE  CO.  DcKalb,  III. 


All  horizontal  lines 
,  and  cold.  Steel  1'icket 
,  Steel  Gates,  Posts,  etc. 


MONEY  IN  HONEY! 

The  Weekly 

American  Bee  Journal 

Telia  all  about  It. 

Sample  Copy  Mailed  Free 
G.W.YORK  &  CO. 

1IK  Mlrhigan  St..  CHIMGfl.  ILL 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
933  MARKET  STREET, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Tear.   :  A.  VAH  DER  RAILLEN,  Prei't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  126;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnation 
Assay,  125;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying.  ISO.  Established  1864  Send  for  Circular. 

^^DEWEY,STRONG&CO.it<?NL~ 

patents!  J 

a^^asaaaaaaasasassssssssssssssaaaaaa^W^lT 


r330  MARKET  ST.  S.F. 


May  14,  1898. 
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American  Goods  in  Europe. 


Archer  Brown,  a  wide-awake  Amer- 
ican manufacturer,  who  has  been 
studying  the  European  industrial  situ- 
ation at  short  range,  writes: 

It  is  in  finished  forms  that  the  busi- 
ness looks  most  encouraging.  An 
American  machine  has  come  to  be  re- 
garded in  foreign  countries  something 
as  an  American  dentist.  It  is  known 
to  be  superior  to  the  home  make.  The 
Germans  especially  have  been  quick  to 
appreciate  this  fact,  and  in  the  past 
few  years  have  taken  enormous  quan- 
tities of  our  iron  and  wood- working  ma- 
chinery, agricultural  implements,  bi- 
cycles, sewing  machines,  pianos,  or- 
gans, etc.  Last  year  one  firm  in  Ber- 
lin imported  $2,000,000  worth  of  Amer- 
ican machinery,  and  right  here  may  be 
an  element  of  clanger  to  American  in- 
dustries. The  Germans  are  very  pro- 
gressive, and  are  quick  to  see  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  newest  and  best  methods 
of  manufacturing,  and  have  a  far- 
sighted  industrial  policy.  They  pro- 
pose not  only  to  take  care  of  all  their 
own  markets,  but  to  take  the  lead  in 
the  world's  commerce.  The  American 
machinery  that  is  now  going  there  is 
helping  to  equip  their  factories  for  a 
struggle  with  Great  Britain;  but  when 
they  are  once  equipped  and  the  pres- 
ent activity  in  their  own  iron  works 
has  lessened  somewhat,  they  will  equip 
the  machinery  and  no  longer  have  use 
for  the  American  article.  This  is  al- 
ready being  done  to  a  large  extent. 
An  intelligent  manufacturer  in  Frei- 
berg, South  Germany,  told  me  they 
were  making  American  machines  all 
over  Germany,  and  very  soon  would 
have  no  more  need  of  us.  They  copy 
our  agricultural  implements,  machine 
tools,  stoves,  etc.,  exactly  and  produce 
a  superior  article.  They  do  not  go 
quite  as  far  as  the  Japanese,  who  even 
copy  the  name  plates  and  other  acci- 
dental marks,  but  they  stick  close  to 
the  American  patterns. 

It  must  be  said,  however,  that  the 
English  and  Germans  manage  some 
things  better  than  we  do.  When  a 
good  business  is  current,  they  manage 
to  protect  the  shareholders  in  their  en- 
terprises and  secure  some  profit  on  it. 
In  fact,  the  first  thought  in  each  en- 
terprise is  the  dividends.  An  illustra- 
tion of  this  occurred  in  London  the  day 
I  left.  The  Metropolitan  Gas  Company 
at  its  annual  meeting  the  day  previous 
announced  that  its  earnings  were  in- 
sured to  maintain  the  usual  dividends 
to  the  shareholders,  and  therefore  the 
price  of  gas  would  be  raised.  There 
was  naturally  a  howl  from  the  con- 
sumers, but  the  shareholders  had  to  be 
protected,  even  though  it  was  claimed 
that  poor  management  was  the  cause 
of  the  decreased  earnings.  Railway 
rates  are  maintained  rigidly  three  or 
four  times  above  those  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  in  our  country;  but,  as  the 
directors  of  the  railways  point  out, 
they  kept  their  roads  out  of  the  handi 
of  receivers.  Manufacturers  may  com- 
plain that  they  are  prevented  from 
competing  with  other  nations,  but  the 
railway  shareholders  get  their  divi- 
dends. 

The  Germans  accomplish  the  result 
at  least  in  the  iron  and  steel  trades, 
by  a  wonderful  system  of  syndicating. 
Their  furnaces,  steel  works,  rolling 
mills  and  coal  mines  in  Germany  are 
syndicated  and  the  prices  maintained 
at  a  level  high  enough  above  cost  to 
insure  good  profits.  If  it  is  necessary 
to  meet  foreign  competition  in  any  line 
the  works  which  happen  to  be  situated 
on  the  frontier  are  instructed  to  drop 
prices  at  whatever  point  necessary  to 
drive  off  the  intruder. 

There  seems  to  be  no  abatement  in 
London  of  the  fashion  of  recognizing  or 
"  bringing  out,"  as  they  call  it,  indus- 
trial enterprises.  Every  London  paper 
prints  daily  from  one  to  half  a  dozen 
prospectuses.  The  companies  that  are 
exploited  are  located  in  every  part  of 
the  world,  but  the  United  States  cuts  a 
much  smaller  figure  than  formerly.  We 
have  unloaded  onto  the  British  so  much 
industrial  rubbish  with  disastrous  re- 
sults to  the  investors  that  there  is 
very  naturally  a  deep-seated  prejudice 
against  anything  from  this  side.  Their 


experience  with  our  railroads  has  been 
equally  unfortunate.  The  English  seem 
to  have  had  a  wonderful  faculty  in  the 
past  of  getting  into  whatever  there 
was  on  this  side  of  the  water  that  was 
peculiarly  hazardous.  They  have  been 
caught  by  prospectuses,  promising 
enormous  profits,  and  the  reaction 
which  followed  has  even  injured  legiti- 
mate American  investment.  It  is  as- 
tonishing how  many  careful  London  in- 
vestors hastened  to  put  money  in  the 
Middlesbrough,  Ky.,  speculation  of  five 
years  ago.  It  is  said  that  something 
like  $15,000,000  of  good  English  money 
was  sunk  there. 

The  temper  of  the  investor  to-day  is 
such  that  anything  with  an  American 
label  must  have  a  good  record  of  earn- 
ings behind  it  tp  command  any  atten- 
tion. Our  gilt-edged  and  low-priced 
securities  are  taken  even  in  huge  blocks. 
But  the  average  promoter  has  but  lit- 
tle chance  there  unless  his  venture  hap- 
pens to  be  in  British  Columbia,  South 
Africa,  Australia,  or  some  other  part 
of  the  world  not  tainted  with  the  name 
of  American.  I  am  not  sure  but  that 
this  change  will  prove  a  wholesome 
thing  for  this  country,  for  we  are  now 
passed  the  period  when  foreign  capital 
is  needed  to  promote  our  legitimate 
undertakings.  Too  easy  access  to  for- 
eign capital  has,  in  many  instances, 
stimulated  ventures  in  railways,  manu- 
facturing, town  buildings,  etc.,  that 
ought  never  to  have  been  gone  into. 

The  English  are  a  decade  behind  us 
in  the  ordinary  comforts  and  improve- 
ments of  modern  life,  but  you  had  bet- 
ter not  say  that  over  there.  There  is 
not  a  modern  steel  office  building  or 
business  structure,  such  as  we  are  fa- 
miliar with  in  Chicago,  New  York  and 
many  other  American  cities,  in  all 
Great  Britain.  They  still  build  in  mas- 
sive stone  or  brick  from  three  to  six 
stories  high,  having  a  few  steel  beams 
for  strengthening  the  interior  of  the 
structure.  Occasionally  an  office  build- 
ing is  supplied  with  an  elevator  or  lift, 
but  these  are  rare.  An  Englishman 
who  had  seen  our  superb  modern 
structures  in  America,  told  me  there 
were  two  reasons  why  they  were  not 
adopted  in  London  and  other  large 
cities.  The  first  was  that  the  cities 
would  not  allow  them  to  be  built,  and 
the  second  was  no  one  would  rent  their 
offices  if  they  were  built.  Their  railway 
tracks  are  perhaps  the  finest  in  the 
world,  but  their  railway  equipment  is 
antiquated  to  a  great  degree.  The 
freight  cars,  "good  vans,"  as  they 
call  them,  have  an  average  capacity  of 
about  seven  tons;  but  the  very  largest 
on  some  lines  only  carry  about  five 
tons.  In  this  country,  you  are  aware, 
the  average  freight  car  now  carries 
thirty  tons. 

Cast  iron  pipe  is  made  in  9  foot 
lengths  for  the  reason  that  English 
iron  is  not  clear  enough  to  run  into 
12-foot  lengths,  as  is  customary  on  this 
side.  English  engineers,  therefore, 
whether  in  England  or  in  the  colonies, 
always  specify  9-foot  lengths.  Our 
manufacturers  underbid  them,  but  bids 
are  usually  thrown  out  because  they 
cannot  conform  to  the  9  foot  standard. 
It  is  not  claimed  that  the  latter  has 
any  advantage  over  the  former,  but 
precedent  governs.  A  pipe  maker  told 
me  that  Yokohama,  Japan,  turned 
down  an  American  bid  for  6000  tons  of 
pipe  and  gave  it  to  an  English  manu- 
facturer at  $6  per  ton  higher  price  be- 
cause they  were  advised  by  the  English 
engineer  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to 
put  in  12- foot  lengths  on  account  of 
earthquakes  in  Japan.  The  Japanese 
paid  $36,000  as  a  tribute  to  a  false  con- 
servatism. 

Our  outputs  of  iron  and  steel  are  so 
large,  and  our  cost  of  manufacturing 
has  been  so  greatly  reduced  by  the 
compulsory  education  of  the  panic,  that 
we  are  selling  in  nearly  all  lines  at  the 
lowest  prices  in  our  history.  In  a  sense 
this  is  hard  on  our  makers,  but,  per- 
haps, in  the  long  pull,  it  is  the  indus- 
trial conquest  of  the  world.  The  pros- 
pect for  the  year  is  for  a  very  large 
business,  with  but  little  improvement 
in  prices. 

The  United  States  Atlantic  coast 
line  is  2349  miles  long,  the  Gulf  coast 
line  1556  miles  and  the  Pacific  coast 
line  1810  miles — a  total  of  5715  miles. 


Increase  the  Profits  of  the  Dairy 

BY  USING 

THE  IMPROVED  U.  S.  SEPARATOR 

IT  IS  UNEQUALLED  FOR 

Close  Skimming,  Ease  of  Operating  and  Cleaning,  and  Durability 

One-Half  More  Butter. 

Dakota,  Minn.,  April  4, 1898. 
I  am  positive  I  get  one-half  more  butter  since  using  an  Improved  U.  S.  than 
before.    I  think  it  paid  for  itself  in  ;i  year,  even  at  the  present  low  price  of 
butter-   J.  C.  DOLPHIN. 

'  M  Great  Increase  in  Receipts. 

New  Germany,  Minn.,  Feb.  1,  1898. 
Before  purchasing  an  Improved  U.  S.,  I  made 
25  lbs.  of  butter  per  week, 

receiving  $0.09  per  lb.,  or  $2.25 

After  purchasing,  I  made 
40  lbs.  of  butter  per  week, 

receiving  19  for  it,  or  7.60 

Gain  $5-3S 

I  further  recommend  this  machine  for  its  high 
._  frame,  enclosed  gears,  simplicity  of  bowl,  and  case 

*     1  of  running.    Any  one  of  my  children  can  operate  it 

without  trouble.  JOE  PAUL 

Gain  from  Ten  Cows  Pays  for  Machine 
in  One  Year. 

Leeds  Centre,  Maine,  Jan.  27, 1898. 
The  Improved  U.S.  does  every  thing  to  perfection. 
I  shall  get  enough  more  cream  from  a  herd  of  ti 
cows  to  pay  for  the  machine  in  one  year. 

  GEO.  W.  15ECKLER. 

Good  as  New  After  Four  Years'  Use. 

No.  Ryegate,  Vt.,  Nov.  30, 1897. 
I  have  run  one  of  the  Improved  U.  S.  Separators  nearly  four  years,  and  it  is 
doing  as  good  work  now  as  when  put  in  and  does  not  seem  to  be  any  nearer 
worn  out.   (//  ivas  the  product  of  tins  Separator  that  secured  the  GOLD  MEDAL 
in  January,  /SqS,  at  the  Vt.  Dairymen's  Annual  Meeting.) 

E.  E.  SYMES," 
  Supt.  No.  Ryegate  Creamery. 

Catalogues  containing  full  particulars,  with  hundreds  of  testimonials  like  the 
above,  free  on  application. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Bellows  Falls,  Yt. 


Don't  Be  Careless. 

Don't  guess  what  your  cows  are  doing,  but  KNOW. 
Don't  think  your  cows  are  all  right  when  you  can  KNOW. 
Don't  use  an  inaccurate  Babcock  Test. 

Don't  let  your  creamery  man  skin  you;  keep  a  check  on  him. 
Send  to  us  for  a  first-class  ten-dollar 

No-Tin  Babcock  Test 

and  let  your  creamery  man  know  that  you  have  it.    Let  six 
of  you  club  together  and  get  six  machines  for  fifty  dollars. 
They  are  well  made — regular  life  lasters. 

Elgin  7V\fg.  Co.,  Elgin,  111. 


$25  GIVEN  AWAY. 

THE  OLD  RELIABLE 
TRIUMPH  STEEL  RANGE 

Which  has  always  been  sold  at  retail  for  $50.00.  Made  of  the  highest 
grade  of  steel  and  has  six  8-inch  lids.  The  top  cooking  surface  is 
30x34  inches,  the  oven  is  12  inches  htRh,  17  inches  wide  and  21  </,  Inches 
deep;  has  a  15-gallon  reservoir.  Weight  400  lbs.  Burns  wood  or  coal 
and  proven  to  be  the  best  range  on  the  market.  Will  be  delivered 
to  your  depot  for  $25.00  for  a  short  time  only  to  introduce 
this  range. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  DESCRIPTIVE  PAMPHLET. 
WM.  G.  WILLARD,  Manufacturer,  113  &  115  N.  2nd  St., 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


ANTHRAX  and  BLACK  LEG 


PREVENTED  BV 


Pasteur  "Vaccines. 
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Write  for  particulars,  prices,  and  testimonials  of  thousands  of  American  stockmen  who  have  suc- 
cessfully used  these  remedies  during  the  last  three  years. 

F»/\STEUR  VACCINE  CO.,  54  Fifth  Ave..,  Chicago. 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co., 

PATENT  SOLICITORS, 

330  MARKET  STREET,     -     SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old  experienced 
first-class  agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  associates  and  agents  in  Washington  and  the  capi- 
tal cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
brary, and  record  of  original  cases  in  our  office,  we  have  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can 
be  offered  home  Inventors  by  other  agencies.  The  information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful 
practice  before  the  Office,  and  the  frequent  examination  of  patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  patentability  of  inventions  brought  before  us,  enables  us  to  give  advice  which  will 
save  inventors  the  expense  of  applying  for  patents  upon  inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  and 
advice  sent  free  on  receiptor  postage.  Address  DEWEY,  STRONQ  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents,  330  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Submerged  Valleys  on  the  Cali- 
fornia Coast. 


A  preliminary  paper  of  1886  is  now 
followed  by  a  more  detailed  account  of 
the  "Submerged  Valleys  of  the  Coast 
of  California,  U.  S.  A.,  and  of  Lower 
California,  Mexico,"  by  George  David- 
son (Proc.  Cal.   Acad.   Sci.,  3  Ser. , 
Geol.,  I.,  1897,  73-103).     Along  our 
Pacific  coast  the  continent  descends  to 
depths  of  2000  to  2700  fathoms  within 
fifty  miles  from  the  shore  line.  There 
is  generally  a  ten-mile  platform  sloping 
out  to  the  100-fathom  contour,  after 
which  the  descent  is  relatively  sharp. 
The  edge  of  this  platform  is  broken  by 
twenty-seven    "submerged  valleys," 
finely  illustrated  in  nine  plates  where 
all  soundings  are  shown,  so  that  one 
may  measure  the  accuracy  of  the  in- 
terpolated contours  and  be  convinced 
not  only  that  the  platform  is  sharply 
notched  where  the  submerged  valleys 
are  drawn,  but  also  that  it  is  essen- 
tially   continuous     elsewhere.  The 
notches  are  sometimes  in  line  with  riv- 
ers on  the  land,  as  at  Monterey  and 
Carmel,  but  others  appear  to  be  en- 
tirely independent  of  existing  drainage, 
as  King  peak  and  San  Pablo  valleys, 
both  of  which  have  to  be  named  after 
mountains  opposite  their  heads.  The 
curious  story  is  told  of  a  vessel  that 
was  lost  on  the  rocky  coast  fronting 
King  peak.    She  probably  had  run  in 
along  the  axis  of  the  submerged  valley 
and,  finding  no  bottom  with  the  ordi- 
nary line,  thought  she  was  at  a  safe 
distance  off  shore.  The  possibility  that 
certain  chasm-like  valleys,  such  as  that 
at  Vincente,  result  from  dislocations 
appears  to  be  excluded  by  the  even- 
ness of  the  littoral  platform  on  either 
side  of  the  chasm,  but  the  actual  origin 
of  the  valleys  can  hardly  be  found  until 
they  are  studied  in  connection  with  the 
structure,  form  and  drainage  of  the 
neighboring  and  still  visible  land.  In 
noticing,  iSciVhw. thinks  it  well  to  guard 
against  the  implication  that  submerged 
valleys    result    from  "continental" 
movements  by  remembering  that  the 
earth's  crust  may  bend  beneath  the  sea 
as  well  as  upon  the  land,  and  that  the 
down -bending   and   consequent  sub- 
mergence of  a  coastal   belt  give  no 
more  warrant  of  a  truly  "continental  " 
movement  than  does  the  occurrence  of 
a  local  inland  anticline. 


few  crystals  widely  apart.  A  single 
pinch  of  permanganate  has  killed  all 
the  germs  in  a  1000-gaUon  tank. 


"What  possible  plan  can  be  de- 
vised to  stand  off  the  mosquitoes  ?  "  is 
the  practical  question  asked  by  a  miner 
preparing  for  departure  to  Alaska. 
It  is  worth  serious  answer.  The 
mosquito  is  an  additional  menace  to 
Alaskan  residence.  Petroleum  finely 
sprayed  over  the  hatching  ground  is 
fatal.  Permanganate  of  potash  is  also 
a  destructive  agent.  Two  and  one-half 
hours  are  required  for  a  mosquito  to 
develop  from  its  first  stage,  a  speck 
resembling  cholera  bacteria,  to  its 
active  and  venomous  maturity.  The 
insect  in  all  its  phases  may  be  instantly 
killed  by  contact  with  minute  quanti- 
ties of  permanganate  of  potassium.  It 
is  claimed  that  one  part  of  this  sub- 
stance in  fifteen  hundred  of  solution 
distributed  in  mosquito  marshes  will 
render  the  development  of  larva? 
impossible ;  that  a  handful  of  per- 
manganate will  oxidize  a  ten-acre 
swamp,  kill  its  embryo  insects,  and 
keep  it  free  from  organic  matter  for 
thirty  days  at  a  cost  of  25  cents; 
that  with  care  a  whole  region  may  be 
kept  free  of  this  pest  at  a  small  cost. 
An  efficacious  method  is  to  scatter  a 


Exhaustion  of  Fertile  Soils. 

To  the  Editor:— Very  fertile  soils 
mean  simply  soils  easily  exhausted.  If 
the  soil  contains  a  large  proportion  of 
its  natural  stores  of  fertility  in  a  highly 
available  form,  it  will  produce  good 
crops  almost  up  to  the  point  of  ex- 
haustion. While  such  soils  are  a  treas- 
ure to  tenant  farmers,  they  are  apt  to 
prove  a  loss  to  owners. 

When  the  physical  conditions  of  soils 
are  of  the  highest  order —say,  a  light 
clay  loam — its  mineral  matter  very 
quickly  responds  to  the  demands  of 
plants.  Few  farmers  know  that  this 
very  loamy  nature  is  largely  due  to  a 
liberal  supply  of  available  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid.  With  continued  crop- 
ping without  returning  the  drains  of 
fertilizer,  a  time  comes  presently  when 
the  supply  of  minerals  fails;  the  soil 
bakes,  or  shows  a  tendency  to  suffer 
severely  from  comparatively  slight 
drouths. 

Of  course,  in  grain  farming  this  con- 
dition makes  its  presence  known  very 
promptly,  not  so  much  in  the  falling  off 
in  yield  by  itself  as  in  the  increased 
tendency  to  suffer  from  fungous  at- 
tacks. A  low  vitality  in  plants,  caused 
by  deficient  nourishment,  acts  much  in 
the  same  way  as  does  insufficient  nour- 
ishment to  children. 

With  fruit  farming  the  injury  from 
starving  the  soil  is  much  greater  than 
with  general  cereal  farming.  A  fine 
orchard  may  be  established  and  brought 
to  bearing  on  a  soil  naturally  fertile. 
Successive  crops  make  a  strong  drain 
on  the  soil  and  the  time  soon  comes 
when  the  trees  begin  to  suffer  from  in- 
sufficient food.  The  trees  become  a 
ready  prey  to  all  forms  of  fungous  dis- 
ease and  more  or  less  rapidly  die  or  be- 
come unprofitable.  All  this  might  have 
been  prevented  if  the  trees  had  been 
properly  fed. 

Growing  crops  know  no  such  thing 
as  a  maintenance  ration.  Every  year 
they  draw  so  much  nitrogen,  potash 
and  phosphoric  acid  from  the  soil,  and 
if  it  is  not  returned  the  plants  must 
suffer.  You  cannot  overdraw  on  the 
soil.  However  large  a  bank  account 
may  be,  by  constantly  drawing  out  and 
never  making  deposits,  the  time  comes 
quickly  enough  when  you  can  draw  no 
longer. 

A  well-nourished  horse  will  work  all 
day  without  being  fed,  but  farmers  will 
know  that  there  is  no  economy  in  only 
feeding  their  stock  every  other  day 
when  there  is  work  to  be  done.  It  is 
somewhat  surprising  that  they  do  not 
recognize  the  same  conditions  in  their 
soils.  A  naturally  rich  soil  can  be  kept 
rich  in  nitrogen  by  growing  more  or 
less  frequently  a  clover  or  other 
legume. 

But  these  clovers  or  other  legumes 
must  have  potash  and  phosphoric  acid. 
If  it  is  not  supplied  liberally,  a  time 
soon  comes  when  the  clover  refuses  to 
"catch,"  and  with  the  clover  goes  the 
free  nitrogen  which  it  gathers. 

When  a  farmer  is  blessed  with  a  fer- 
tile soil,  he  should  keep  it  in  excellent 
shape  by  frequently  seeding  it  to  a 
legume  and  feeding  the  legume  liber- 
ally with  potash  and  phosphoric  acid. 
In  this  way  a  fertile  soil  cannot  be  ex- 
hausted, and  in  no  other  way  can  ex- 
haustion be  prevented. 

S.  Peacock. 


"ALAMO"  HEREFORD  CATTLE  FARM, 

1 2  Miles  South  of  Reno,  Nevada. 

300    HEAD  OF" 

Registered  HEREFORDS 

Bred  from  the  most  noted  herds  In 
England  and  the  United  States. 

Awarded  at  California  State  Fair  42  Individ- 
ual, special  and  Bweepataket  In  ISMti,  aggregat- 
ing In  cash  premiums  tail.&O. 

At  State  Pair  held  at  Sacramento  In  18*7  re- 
ceived Gold  Medal  ;Sweepstakes  for  herds  and 
every  premium  riven  to  Hereford  cattle. 

Stock  in  all  Classes  for  Herds 
or  Individual  Cattle 
for  Sale. 

JOHN  SPARKS,  Proprietor, 

KENO,  NEVADA. 


Always  in  the  Lead! 

In  the  face  of  tne  strongest  competition  ever  known 
at  a  California  State  Pair  our  swine  herd  again  carried 
off  the  majority  of  the  premiums.  Why?  Because  we 
have  the  best  pigs  in  the  State.  Choice  pigs  from  prize 
winners  ready  to  ship  at  reasonable  prices.  Write  for 
Catalogue  and  Prices. 

SESSIONS    .V  CO., 
Lynwood  Creamery,  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm. 
Jas.  R.  Boal,  M'g'r.    P.  O.  Box  686,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


Six  llneB  or  less  In  this  directory  at  50c  per  line  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


F.  H.  BURKE,  62C>  Market  St.,  S.  F.  Holsteins, 
winners  for  three  years  of  State  Fair  butter  con- 
tests; Jerseys  and  Durhams  competing.  New 
Catalogues.   Registered  Berkshlres. 


JERSEYS,  HOLSTEINS  «  DURHAM8.  Best 
Butter  and  Milk  Stock.  Thoroughbred  Hogs  and 
Poultry.  W 11  lain  Mies  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  1876. 


BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  In  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville.  Cal. 

PETER  SAXE  *  SON,  Lick  Honse,  S.  P.,  Cal.  im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  31  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


NEW/    YORK.  CHAMPION. 


Best    Self-Dump  Rake. 

Most  Simple,  Most  Durable,  Easiest  Operated. 
Four  sizes— 8  ft.,  9  ft.,  10  ft..  12  ft.  Combined  Pole 
and  Shafts.  All  steel  if  preferred.  Agents  every- 
where. Write  for  catalogue.  W.  C.  RARIG,  Gen. 
Aet.,  310  Townsend  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


3  K  R8EYS— The  best  A  J.  C.  C.  registered  prize  herd 
Is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.    Animals  for  salt-. 


E.  S.  DRIVER,  Antelope, 
Jacks  and  Jennies  for  sale. 


Cal.    Durham  Bulls, 


Poultry. 


BROWN  LEGHORN  Eggs  from  my  winners  at 
San  Francisco,  Oakland  and  Sacramento.  12.50  per 
15;  $4.50  per  30    L.  W.  Matthias.  Sacramento.  Cal. 


W.  H.  YOUNG,  Stockton.  Cal.  Iucubators,  Brood- 
erB,  Poultry.  Pigeon  ft  Dog  Supplies.  Catalog  free. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Cal.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Black  Mlnor- 
cas.  White  Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorns.  Flue 
Stock  aud  Eggs  for  sale.  Send  for  circular. 


WILLIAM  NILES  «  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Dairy  Cattle  anu  Hogs. 


Fine  Tract  of  Land  for  Sale. 

Over  520  acres  of  land,  consisting  of  three 
farms  considerably  Improved  In  middle  west- 
ern Oregon,  only  four  miles  from  railroad,  con- 
necting with  steamers  for  San  Francisco  and 
Portland,  Oregon.  Two  thousand  apple  trees, 
late  varieties  In  bearing.  Plenty  cold  springs 
and  celebrated  white  sulphur  springs  on  prop- 
erty. Fine  trout  stream  and  river  runs  through 
hind;  plenty  of  water  for  any  kind  of  machinery 
9  or  10  months  in  the  year,  with  lots  of  tlr  timber 
suitable  for  rough  lumber  on  the  property.  Irriga- 
tion unnecessary  and  crops  nevi-r  fail.  Well  fur- 
nished 7-room  house,  with  water  piped  from  spring. 
Good  blue  stone  quarry.  Range  good  for  cattle  and 
about  350  sheep.  Schoolhouse  on  property.  Land 
is  just  right  for  five  or  six  families,  and  must  all 
be  sold  together.  Will  be  sold  cheap  on  easy 
terms  to  responsible  parties.  Crop  all  in,  with 
plenty  timothy,  red  clover,  oats,  potatoes,  and 
garden;  8  cattle,  40  sheep,  farm  implements,  etc. 
Owner  wishes  to  sell,  as  he  lives  400  miles  from  it 
and  cannot  give  his  time  to  it.  For  further  particu- 
lars address  as  below.  No  one  need  apply  who  is 
not  willing  to  first  examine  the  property.  Refer- 
ences given  and  required. 

F.  J.  PARKER, 
Walla  Walla,  Stale  of  Washington. 


CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton,  Oal. 
Send  for  Illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free, 

EXCELSIOR  POULTRY  YARD,  Klngsburg.Cal. 
Send  for  circulars  describing  stock. 

WELLINGTON'S    IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.  Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 


♦    FANCY  J  J  O  U  I_  T  R  "V.  ♦ 

We  keep  all  the  leading  varieties.  Have  GO  breeding 
yards.  Why  not  Improve  your 
slock.  Man'f  's  of  the  Improved 
Pacific  Incubator.  Absolutely 
self-regulating,  hot  water.  Send 
stamp  for  our  catalogue  of  In- 
cubators, Wire  Netting.  Blooded 
Fowls  and  Poultry  Appliances 
generally,  liemrmlitr  the  Best  is 
the  I 'heajiest .  PACIFIC  INOUBATOK 
Co.,  1317Castro  St.. Oakland.  Cal. 


PETALUMA 

INCUBATORS 

$10 


And  up — Best  Incuba- 
tormade.  More  prac- 
tical progressive  feat- 
ures than  Bar  other. 
Indisputable  evidence  that  ocr 
system  Is  tbe  correct  one.  Cata- 
logue free.  We  Pay  Freight. 
PETALUMA  rUCUBATOR  CO. 

PETALUMA,  CAL, 


Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE  BEST  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PIGS. 

For  sale  in  lots  to  suit  by 

EL  DORADO  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS  CO. 

208  California  St.,  mm  Francisco,  Cal. 


MANHATTAN  EGG  FOOD,  Red  Ball  Brand,  at 
all  grocers;  or  wholesale,  Tillman  Jt  Bendel,  S.  F. 


Swine. 


ELIAS  GALLUP,  Breeder  of  Poland  China  Hogs, 
Hanford,  Kings  Co.,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS, 

Best  Stock;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  Nlles  &  Co., 
Los  Angeles.  Cal.   Established  In  187G. 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co  ,  Oal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  9wlne. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


J.  B.  HOYT,  Bird's  Landing,  Cal.  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Cross- 
bred Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.  Rams  for  sale. 
Prices  to  suit  the  times.  Correspondence  solicited. 


Dogs. 


MISS  DELL  A  BEACH,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Breeder  Of 
Reg'd  Thoroughbred  Scotch  Collie  Shepherd  Dogs. 

RANCHO  BENITO  KENNELS.  Thor'b'd  Scotch 
Collies.  Pups  for  sale.  At  stud,  Imp.  Ormskirk 
Blucher:  fee  135.    Stewart  &  Son.  Aromas.  Cal. 


A  NEWJJOOK. 

alifornia  /. 
/.Vegetables 


IN  .  .  .  * 

Garden  and  Field. 


By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 

Published  by  "Pacific  Sural  Press "  of  San 
Francisco. 

A  Practical  Guide  to  Success  in  California. 
Large  8vo.,  folly  illustrated. 

PRICE  «a.  Orders  received  at  this  ofn> 


^M^'^^QRFir:|s| 


c*  DEWEY, STRONG  &C0?^- 
330  MARKET  ST.  S.  F". 


LEE  D.  CRAIG, 
Rotary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 
Bet.  California  and  Pine.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL 


An  Elgin  watch  always  has  the  word  "Elgin" 
on  the  works.   Elglu  National  Watch  Co  ,  Elgin,  III 
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List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Reported  by  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.,  Pioneer 
Patent  Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


KOK  THE  WEEK  ENDING  APRIL  26,  1898. 

603,003. — Dust  Pan— Laura  M.  Black,  San  Antonio, 
Cal 

603,101. — Rock  Drill  Chuck  —  E.    H.  Bourne, 
Downieville,  Cal. 

803.175.  — Spring-Forming  Machine— C.  Collins, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

603.176.  — Car  Coupling— H.  M.  Cox,  Linden,  Cal. 
603,178. — Wrench — M.  H.  Curry,  North  Pomona, 

Cal. 

603,133.  —  Separator  —  W.  J.  Dwyer,  Hillyard, 
Wash. 

603,181.— Furnace  — Farrell  &  Douglas,  Morenci, 
A.  T. 

603,184.— Piano   Player  —  F.  H.  Goolman,  Los 

Angeles,  Cal. 
603,104.— Gas  Meter— J.  Herbert,  Oakland,  Cal. 
603,084.— TONGS— V.  G.  Higgins,  Waddington,  Cal. 
603,144.— Hose  Nozzle— Kellerman  &  Crane,  Mon- 

tesano,  Wash. 
603,110.— Bottle— J.  B.  Marshall,  Fresno,  Cal. 
603,029.— Fruit  Stemmer— G.  Pettit,  Fresno,  Cal. 
603,211.— Surfboat—L.  W.  Stevens,  Los  Angeles, 

Cal. 

603,119.— Windwheel—E.  H.  Thompson,  Newark, 
Cal 

603,159. — Wrench — E.  M.  Tyler,  Auburn,  Cal. 
603,215— Rope  Railway  —  C.  L.  Van  Buskirk, 
Lodi,  Cal. 

602,968.— Land  Roller— W.Wildman,  Spadra,  Cal. 

Note.— Plain  and  Certified  Copies  of  U.  S.  and  For- 
eign patents  obtained  by  Dewey.  Stronsj&Co.,  by  mall 
or  telegraphic  order.  American  and  Foreign  patents 
secured,  and  general  patent  business  transacted 
with  perfect  security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  In 
the  shortest  possible  time. 


Notices  of  Recent  Patents. 


Among  the  patents  recently  obtained 
through  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific 
Press  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency,  the 
following  are  worthy  of  special  mention: 

Rock  Drill  Chuck.— Edwin  H.  Bourne, 
Downieville,  Cal.  No.  603,101.  Dated  April 
26,  1898.  This  invention  relates  to  a  chuck  or 
holder  for  rock  drills  and  is  especially  de- 
signed to  automatically  lock  the  drill  in  place 
by  the  simple  act  of  introducing  it  into  the 
chuck  and  starting  it  to  work,  and  it  also  pro- 
vides an  easy  means  for  releasing  it  when  it 
is  to  be  removed.  It  is  difficult  to  fix  the 
shanks  to  rock  drills  in  the  end  of  the  mov- 
able driving  head  or  piston  so  that  they  will 
remain  tight,  and  it  is  still  more  difficult  to 
remove  them  when  it  is  necessary.  This  in- 
vention consists  of  a  segment  in  one  side  of 
the  socket  having  an  inclined  or  tapered 
inner  wall  and  a  straight  outer  wall  to  fit 
closely  for  its  entire  length  in  the  corre- 
sponding wall  of  the  socket.  A  second  seg- 
ment in  the  opposite  side  of  the  socket  has  an 
inclined  or  tapered  inner  wall  and  a  straight 
outer  wall,  the  inner  ends  of  both  segments 
abutting  against  an  internal  shoulder  in  the 
drill  socket.  A  pin  is  driven  transversely 
through  the  upper  end  of  the  first-named  seg- 
ment and  permanently  secures  it  in  place, 
and  a  single  wedge-shaped  key  is  placed  cen- 
trally behind  the  other  segment  so  as  to  be 
moved  to  a  point  where  the  segments  will 
stand  with  such  relation  to  each  other  that 
the  head  of  the  drill  shank,  being  tapered  to 
correspond  with  the  interior  bore  of  the  seg- 
ments, will  lock  itself  by  the  impact  of  the 
blow  when  it  commences  to  work:  The  wedge- 
shaped  key  is  so  constructed  that  by  driving 
it  back  or  loosening  it  slightly  the  segments 
will  be  separated  and  the  drill  will  fall  out 
without  difficulty. 

Coin-Controlled  Meter.— J.  Herbert,  Oak- 
land, Cal.  No.  603,104.  Dated  April  26,  1898. 
This  invention  relates  to  a  coin-controlled 
apparatus  which  is  especially  designed  for  the 
measurement  of  gas,  water,  or  other  sub- 
stances which  can  be  so  measured,  and  may 
also  be  applied  to  the  measurement  of  elec- 
trical currents  by  the  same  mechanical  opera- 
tions. It  comprises  a  coin  chute,  an  adjustable 
stop  in  the  line  of  the  chute  by  which  the 
coin  is  arrested,  a  gate  movable  transversely 
with  relation  to  the  coin  chute  and  having  a 
hole  made  through  it,  a  rod  or  stem  standing 
in  line  with  the  hole  so  that  it  operates  upon 
the  gate  only  when  the  coin  is  in  position  be- 
tween the  rod  and  the  gate.  An  arm  is  con- 
nected and  movable  with  the  gate  and  a 
vertical  screw-threaded  shaft  is  provided 
with  a  loosely  slidable  weight  movable  upon 
it,  a  lever  arm  carrying  a  screw-threaded 
segmental  nut  is  adapted  to  engage  the 
screw-threaded  shaft  and  retain  the  weight 
in  position,  and  as  the  screw  turns  the  nut 
will  be  moved  £nd  caused  to  travel  from  one 
end  to  the  other.  This  is  effected  by  a  con- 
tact portion  of  the  lever  against  which  the 
gate-actuated  arm  presses  when  the  gate  is 
moved  so  that  the  segmental  nut  is  disen- 
gaged from  the  screw  and  the  weight  allowed 
to  drop.  As  soon  as  the  gas  commences  to 
flow  it  acts  through  the  usual  meter  mechan- 
ism to  turn  the  screw,  and  this  moves  the 
nut  with  which  the  weight  is  connected  until 
it  arrives  at  the  point  where  it  shuts  off  the 
supply  of  gas  or  other  medium  until  another 
coin  has  been  introduced,  when  the  operation 
may  be  repeated. 


Coast  Industrial  Notes. 


Deafness  Cannot  Be  Cured 
By  local  applications,  as  they  cannot  reach  the 
diseased  portion  of  the  ear.  There  is  only  one 
way  to  cure  deafness,  and  that  is  by  constitu- 
tional remedies.  Deafness  is  caused  by  an  in- 
flamed condition  of  the  mucous  lining  of  the 
Eustachian  Tube.  When  this  tube  gets  inflamed 
you  have  a  rumbling  sound  or  imperfect  hearing, 
and  when  it  Is  entirely  closed  deafness  is  there- 
suit,  and  unless  the  Inflammation  can  be  taken 
out  and  this  tube  restored  to  its  normal  condition,  i 
hearing  will  be  destroyed  forever;  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  are  caused  by  catarrh,  which  is  nothing  but 
an  inflamed  condition  of  the  mucous  surfaces. 

We  will  give  One  Hundred  Dollars  for  any  case 
of  Deafness  (caused  by  catarrh)  that  cannot  be 
cured  by  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure.  Send  for  circulars, 
free.  F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


—The  price  of  Oregon  saw  logs  is  $5  per  M. ; 
$3.50  a  year  ago. 

—Southern  California's  citrus  fruit  crop  for 
'98  is  estimated  at  4,436,000  boxes,  which  will 
net  the  growers  nearly  $4,000,000. 

—The  Mare  Island,  Cal.,  government  con- 
struction and  repair  departments  paid  for 
labor  during  the  first  half  of  April  $63,000,  and 
during  the  three  months  ending  March  31st 
$332,000. 

— Last  year  the  Puget  sound  salmon  pack 
amounted  to  494,000  cases,  valued  at  $1,850,- 
000.  If  the  run  of  fish  is  as  large  this  year  as 
expected,  it  is  intended  to  double  last  sea- 
son's pack. 

—Russian  journals  state  that  the  coal  dis- 
covered last  autumn  by  a  Russian  expedition 
on  the  shore  of  Ochotsk  sea  is,  as  regards 
quality,  better  than  any  other  coal  known  in 
Russian  territory. 

— The  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Express  says  the 
drouth  is  so  intense  on  the  desert  that  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  acres  of  grease  wood  is 
dying.  Almost  all  vegetation  between  Mo- 
have and  Death  Valley  will  be  swept  away. 

— Water  is  being  pumped  from  the  Sacra- 
mento river  and  used  to  irrigate  the  farms 
along  its  banks.  The  barge  Merritt  has  been 
fitted  out  with  pumps  and  engines.  At  Sac- 
ramento a  river  boat  will  take  hold  of  the 
barge  and  tow  her  to  the  neighboring  ranches. 
The  pumps  on  the  Merritt  can  raise  20,000  gal- 
lons a  minute. 

—The  daily  output  of  the  Santa  Cruz,  Cal., 
powder  mill  is  now  5000  pounds  of  smokeless 
and  12,000  pounds  of  brown  powder  daily.  The 
only  delay  caused  by  the  recent  explosion 
will  be  in  the  manufacture  of  infantry  smoke- 
less; but  there  is  enough  of  this  now  on  hand 
to  supply  60,000  men  for  three  months.  The 
powder  used  by  the  American  ships  at  Manila 
was  made  there. 

— A  circular  has  been  sent  out  advising  the 
owners  of  over  200  shingle  mills  in  western 
Washington  to  shut  them  down  at  once,  argu- 
ing that  war  is  seriously  affecting  the  busi- 
ness; that  shingles  have  weakened  and  buy- 
ers stopped  until  they  can  see  how  they  are 
affected.  Shingle  prices  have  declined  some- 
what and  Eastern  orders  are  decreasing, 
though  this  should  be  the  busiest  season  of 
the  year. 

—Consul  Smith  writes  from  Moscow  :  "It 
is  decided  by  the  authorities  to  have  an  ex- 
press service  between  St.  Petersburg  and 
the  farthest  extremity  of  the  Siberian  Rail- 
way which  is  finished.  A  train  will  be  dis- 
patched twice  a  month  and  will  make  the 
entire  run  in  six  days.  The  train  will  con- 
sist of  one  dining  car,  with  library,  passenger 
and  sleeping  coaches,  and  will  have  all  mod- 
ern conveniences.  The  service  will  commence 
in  the  month  of  May." 

— The  sealing  season  on  the  coast  closed 
last  Saturday,  and  the  schooners,  thirty-four 
in  number,  are  returning  home  to  outfit  for 
the  Behring  sea  season,  which  opens  on  Aug. 
1st.  The  coast  catch  has  been  good,  the  es- 
timate from  reports  received  from  the  points 
on  the  coast  which  the  schooners  have  touched 
being  7000  skins— 2000  in  excess  of  the  coast 
catch  last  year.  The  best  catches  were  made 
off  the  coast  of  California,  where  the  schoon- 
ers had  fine  weather  and  found  an  abundance 
of  seals. 

—Raisins,  oranges  and  lemons  are  the  prin- 
cipal fruits  the  United  States  imports  from 
Spain,  figs  and  currants  to  a  smaller  extent. 
A  lessening  of  purchases  of  these  fruit  prod- 
ucts should  be  of  material  benefit  to  Califor- 
nia. Raisins  grown  in  California  have  al- 
ready checked  the  imports  of  Spanish  raisins. 
The  exclusion  of  these  Spanish  products  for 
six  or  twelve  months  would  secure  a  stronger 
foothold  all  over  the  nation  for  California 
fruits,  extending  their  consumption  and  ren- 
dering it  still  more  difficult  for  the  foreign 
fruits  to  regain  their  former  position. 

—  "  It  is  a  great  country,  but  you  cannot  do 
business  rapidly  there,''  says  J.  A.  Fairchild, 
speaking  about  a  recent  trip  to  Mexico.  "  My 
journey  was  made  at  the  solicitation  of  Mr. 
Robinson  of  the  Mexican  Central  Railway. 
One  of  my  purposes  was  to  look  at  the  large 
deposits  of  asphalt  found  near  Tampico.  I 
found  them  very  large,  but  the  quality  is 
somewhat  doubtful.  We  are  having  tests 
made  which  will  determine  this  point.  I  also 
went  to  consider  some  contracting  plans.  But 
you  cannot  do  anything  in  a  hurry  there.  My 
visit  was  preliminary  and  will  be  followed  by 
others.  The  methods  in  use  in  letting  con- 
tracts is  in  sharp  distinction  as  compared  with 
ours.  The  Board  will  meet  and  look  all  over 
all  bids  and  then  gradually  sift  the  bids  down 
till  they  get  the  one  that  the  entire  Board 
thinks  is  the  best  one — that  is,  the  one  from 
which  the  best  work  can  be  expected.  The 
prices  have  only  a  secondary  consideration. 
For  example,  there  is  now  being  built  in  the 
City  of  Mexico  the  finest  sewer  system  on  the 
continent.  A  French  company  is  doing  the 
work,  superintended  by  Mr.  Guyot,  the  noted 
engineer.  The  bid  of  this  company  was 
$2,000,000  more  than  the  next  lowest  one,  yet 
it  was  awarded  the  contract  because  it 
showed  conclusively  that  it  could  do  better 
and  more  perfect  work  in  all  details  than  any 
of  the  competitors." 


Commercial  Paragraphs. 


The  Zenner-Raymond  Disinfectant  Co.  of 
Detroit,  Mich.,  publish  a  useful  little 
pamphlet  on  the  use  of  their  preparation,  not 
only  for  sheep  scab,  but  for  many  other  ani- 
mal diseases  and  injuries.  It  seems  to  he  com- 
mended by  the  highest  authorities. 

A  springy,  wiry  journal  is  the  "  Coiled 
Spring  Hustler,"  published  monthly  by  the 
Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Company,  Adrian, 
Mich.  The  "  Coiled  Spring  Hustler  "  will  be 
sent  free  to  any  farmer  asking  for  it. 


A  Beautiful  Girl's  Affliction. 

From  the  Repulrtican,  Versailles,  Ind. 

The  Tuckers  of  Versailles,  Ind.,  like  all 
fond  parents,  are  completely  wrapped  up  in 
their  children.  Their  daughter,  Lucy  in  par- 
ticular, has  given  them  much  concern.  She 
is  fifteen,  and  from  a  strong,  healthy  girl, 
three  years  ago,  had  become  weak  and  kept 
falling  off  in  flesh,  until  she  became  a  mere 
skeleton.  She  seemed  to  have  no  life  at  all. 
Her  blood  became  impure  and  finally  she  be- 
came the  victim  of  nervous  prostration.  Doc- 
tors did  not  help  her.  Most  of  the  time  she 
was  confined  to  bed,  was  very  nervous  and 
irritable,  and  seemed  on  the  verge  of  St. 
Vitus'  dance. 

"One  morning,''  said  Mrs.  Tucker,  "the 
doctor  told  us  to  give  her  Dr.  Williams'  Pink 
Pills  for  Pale  People,  which  he  brought  with 
him.  He  said  he  was  treating  a  similar  case 
with  these  pills  and  they  were  curing  the  pa- 
tient. We  began  giving  the  pills  and  the 
next  day  could  see  a  change  for  the  better. 


Discussed  Their  Daughter's  Case  for  Hours. 

The  doctor  came  and  was  surprised  to  see 
such  an  improvement.  He  told  us  to  keep 
giving  her  the  medicine.  We  gave  her  one 
pill  after  each  meal  until  eight  boxes  had 
been  used  when  she  was  well.  She  has  not 
been  sick  since,  and  we  have  no  fear  of  the 
old  trouble  returning.  We  thing  the  cure 
almost  miraculous." 

Frank  Tucker. 
Mrs.  Frank  Tucker. 
Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this 
28th  day  of  April,  1897. 

Hugh  Johnson,  Justice  of  the  Peace. 
These  pills  are  wonderfully  effective  in  the 
treatment  of  all  diseases  arising  from  impure 
blood,  or  shattered  nerve  force.  They  are 
adapted  to  young  or  old,  and  may  be  had  at 
any  drug  store. 


Vegetables 

can  be  raised  at  a  profit,  and 
the  yield  enlarged,  if  properly 
fertilized.  Most  fertilizers  do 
do  not  contain  enough 

Potash. 

Vegetables  need  plenty  of pot- 
ash—  at  least  10%  —  besides 
the  phosphoric  acid  and  nitro- 
gen. 

Write  for  our  books  which  tell  all  about 
fertilizers.    They  are  free. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 
METER,  WILSON  St,  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

are  our  agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 

IMPROVED        m  NEW 
FRESNO  /  STOCK. 

SCRAPER.       /  NEW 

PRICES. 

Hooker 

&  CO., 
16  and  18 
Drumm  St., 

San 

Francisco. 


MONARCH  CAR  PRESS 

.    10  TONS  BOX  CAR  $600  -. 

[MONARCH  JR.o™iMA«YSA.i4s<J0 

41   ~  THE  ukJlCV*  J>— 

0,0**^  IS  THE  BEST  SMALt, 
'    S4L.E  CAR  PR  EG. j  INTHS 
WORLD, 


Something  INexA/! 

THE  3-4  BALE  JUNIOR  MONARCH  PRESS. 

Made  extra  heavy  to  meet  the  growing  demand. 
Guaranteed  to  load  a  car  to  fall  capacity 
in  ordinary  hay. 
MONARCH  CAR  OR  SHIP  PRESS,  bale  17x20x40.  .$600  00 
JUNIOR  MONARCH,  3-4  PRESS,     "   20x22x44.  .$550  00 
JUNIOR  MONARCH,  STANDARD,     "    22x24x47.  $500  00 
Manufactured  and  for  Sale  by 

L.  C.  MOREHOUSE,  San  Leandro,  Cal. 

WM.  H.  GRAY,  General  Agent. 


FRANCIS    SMITH    &  CO., 

 MANUFACTURERS  OF  


FOR    TOWN    WATER  WORKS. 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

130  BBALB  STREET,  SAN  PRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  mauing  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  sup- 
plied for  making  Pipe.  Estimates  given  when  required.  Are  prepared  for  coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes 
with  Asphaltum. 

GOPHERS  SQUIRRELS 


Safely,  successfully  and  economically 
DESTROYED  with 


PASTEUR  VIRUS  (Improved). 

PASTEUR  VACCINE  CO.,  54  Fifth  f\\j&.t  Chicago. 

Wfir  p   Prepared  Roofing. 
A       Wm.  .       M    m  °ne  Plv-  Cheap.  Good  for  two  or  three  years. 

w    Three  ply.   A  first-class  roof. 

BUILDING  PAPERS,  TARRED  FELTS,  ROOF  PAINTS,  COAL  TAR 
Pacific  Refining  and  Roofing  Co., 

Sold  by  Dealers.  113  NEW  MONTGOMERY  ST.,  S.  F. 


Send  for  Circular**. 


\        IN  PEACE 

most  any  soldier  will  do,  but  '  when  duty  calls' 
we  ueea  genuln<  stuff.     Ciops  threatened  with 
Invasion  need  a  fence  that  really  protects. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


TREE  WASH,  OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potasb. 

T.    \AJ.   JACKSON   dfc  CO. 
Sole  Agents.     -     -     No.  320  Market  Street, 

SAN  PRANCISCO,  CAL. 

BARGAINS  IN  BICYCLES 

NIW  AND  SECOND-HAND 
FROM  $20  UP 

send  for  ust.  Hooker  &  Co., San  Francisco 
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DISSTON'S 


Send  Tor  Pamphlet,  "The  Saw,  How  to  CIioobc  It,  and  How 
to  Keep  It  In  Order,"  Mailed  Free. 


IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  to  buy  a  saw 
with  DlRBton'8  name  on  It.  It 

will  hold  the  set  longer  and  do  more 
work  without  filing  than  other  saws, 
thereby  saving  in  labor  and  cost  of 
tiles.  They  are  made  of  the  best  cru- 
cible cast  steel  and  fully  warranted. 

FOR  BALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 

HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  Inc. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BAY   CITY    IRON  WORKS, 

F.  I.  MATTHEWS,  Prop. 


F.  X.  FISCHER'S 
PATENT  TAPER  BOILERS 

Are  the  Easiest  Steaming: 
Straw  Burners  Made.-. 


New  and  Second-Hand  Threshing 
Engines  and  Boilers  a  Specialty. 

Old  Threshing  Engines  Repaired  anil 
Mounted  on  Mew  Boilers  at  Lowest  Prices. 

Extras  for  Rice,  and  Mitchell,  Fischer  and 
Ketcher  Engines  Furnished  at  Short  Notice. 

For  Circulars,  etc.,  Address 

Bay  City  Iron  Works, 

531  THIRD  STREET,  OAKLAND,  CAL. 


Ben  Sim  P 


This  is  a  Pump  for  small  orchards,  at 
a  price  low  enough  for  any  one  who 
wants  an 

In  Every  Way  Good  Pump. 

They  are  made  in  two  sizes,  for  one  or 
two  sprays. 

The  Bean  Spray  Hose  is  chemically 
prepared  and  will  withstand  corrosive 
washes. 

The  Bean  make  of  Nozzles,  four  dif- 
ferent kinds,  are  well  known. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 

BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO., 

LOS  QATOS,  CAL. 


RQRN 

FARM  IMPLEMENTS 


The  largest  complete  line  of  farm  machinery  manufactured 
by  any  single  concern  in  the  world;  embraces: 
TRADE  MARK  Osborne  Columbia  Inclined  Corn  Harvester  and  Binder, 
Columbia  Grain  Harvester  and  Binder,  Horse  Hoe  Cultivators, 

Columbia  Reaper,  Mo.  8  Reaper,  Columbia  Mower;  1 1  &  2 -horse* 
Osborne  All- Steel  Self  Dump  Rakes,  Hand  Dump  Rakes, 

Flexihlcjind  Reversible  Disc  Harrows,      Combination  Harrows, 

Rival  Disc  Harrows, 
Spring-  Toolh  Harrows, 

■naeJMne  I*  fully  tvarm  uteri  iiml  isthebest of 


its  class  that  can  be  proilu 
long  experience. 


d  with  guori  material,  compu  te  equipment,  superior  skill  and 

The  Gut  shown  here  Is  that  of  our 

Osborne  Columbia  Inclined  Corn  Harvester  A  Binder, 

so  called  becauKe  it  cuts  ram  In  a] 
ptosMtM.  H  m  the greatest  laboi 


rlclil 


lined 
lie  nice. 

all  the  stalk*— fodder— which  it  almost  equal  In  value  to  the 
grain.    It  lias  a  gatherer  that  makes  it  I  in  pn.-l  III  t-  lor  u  "talk 
enenpe.    The  euro  is  eut.  not  pulled  up  hv  the  root*.  CuIh 
uml  liln.l.  ?  to  lO  „<  r,  .  In  u  ,lu_y.    1'ut •  ua  high  or  ua  low 
Bayou  tvlah.    It's  made  the  best  we  know  how    solid  pieee 
main  frame,  roller  hi-arlnga  all  over,  every  winking  par" 
visible  to  the  driver.    Main  drive  wheel  hna  iiiiu-iiuIIt  m 
luK»— gives  iH'iteit  traetion  on  softest  soil,  far 
ies  humlles  same  as  oiirk'rain  harvester.   It*a  |h, 
only  eorn  binder  that  i»c  i  I— fall}  blnda ,  ,>rii. 
DON  T  BUY  UNTIL  YOU  „SEE  OUR  LOCAL  AGENT 


...  LOCAL  AC 

undy  book  on  the  lnrm  mid  house  Fp 

O.  Mm  OSBORNE  &  CO. 

San  Francisco,  Cat. 


Tanks! 

When  you  buy  a  Water  Tank  get  one  that 
will  not  dry  out  and  shrink. 

The  Patent 
Non  =  Shrinking  Water  Tank. 

The  only  one  snitable  for  dry,  hot  climates. 
COSTS  HO  MORE  THAN  COMMON. 

SILOS  and  TANK  WORK  of  every  description. 
PACIFIC  TANK  CO., 

Sole  Manufacturers, 
33  BKALE  STREET,  SAN  FKANCI8CO. 

318  Kast  Second  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


P  &  B  Ready  Roofing. 

Waterproof  and  not  attacked  by  fumes  or  gases. 


GRADE,  THE  BEST. 


P  &  B  Building  Paper. 

The  most  perfect  insulator  known.    Indispensable  for  Creameries, 
Sulphur  Houses,  etc.     Send  for  circulars. 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO.,  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Krogh  Manufacturing  Co., 

WORKS :   9  TO  17  STEVENSON  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Irrigation  Machinery  a  Specialty. 

GENERAL   CONTRACTORS  FOR 

Joining,  Water  Works  &  Hydraulic 
Hachinery. 

(  m  il-  Steam  Engines,  Automatic  High-Speed  Engines, 
Link  Chain,  Elevators, Centrifugal  Pumps,  Wlndml, la, 
Horse  Powers,  Boilers,  Pipe,  Fittings,  Etc. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 


8-INCH  CKNTRIFUGAL  PCMP. 


The  Jones  Chain  Mower. 

UNLIKE  GEARED  MOWERS 


IT  HAS 

NO  NOISE  I  NO  VIBRATION  ! 

NO  LOST  POWER! 
NO  COG  WHEELS  TO  WEAR  OUT! 
t^~>.{  NO  BACKING  UP  TO  START   IN  THE 

GRASS. 

THE  JONES  ALL  STEEL,  HAY  RAKE  --  THE  ONLY  ADJC8TABLE  HAY  RAKE  MADE. 

H.  C.  SHAW  PLOW  WORKS,  Stockton,  Cal. 


HAVE  REMOVED 
THEIR 


O-  H-  E3VA1VS  dte  CO. 

Machine  Works 

TO  183-185-187  FREMONT  STREET, 

Where,  with  Enlarged  and  Increased  Facilities, 
they  are  better  than  ever  prepared  to  do 

FMr-st  -  Class    Machine  U/ork 

Promptly,  and  at  Reasonable  Prices,  and  will 
continue  the  manufacture  of 

Thomson  &  Evans  Steam  Pumps, 

Deep  Well  Pumps,  Power  Pomps,  Etc., 
Also  Marine  Engines,  Ship  and  Steamboat  Work, 
Pipe  Cutting,  General  Jobbing  and  Repairing. 


WRITE 
FOR 
CATALOGUE 
NO.  15. 


Jackson's 

GAS 

 AND  

OIL 
ENGINES. 

Cross-Compound  Steam  Enginesand "Whirlpool"  Centrifugal  Pumps 

For  Irrigation,  Drainage,  Dredging,  Mining,  Etc.     Capacities  from  50  to  50,000 

Uallong  Per  Minute. 

1A/ORK.S, 
  San  Francisco. 


BYRON    JACKSON  MACHINE 

625  Sl«th  Street  

 *   . 

  -      CI   


HAY  PRESSES 


ELI,  10  to  12  tons  Box  Car,  I J?^  15  tons  per  day, 
JR.  MONARCH,  Large  Bales,  30  tons  per  day, 

"  3-4  Bale,  15  t  -2&  tons  per  day, 

MONARCH,  10  tons  in  Box  Ccf    Small  Bales, 


$320 
$500 
$550 
$600 


SECOND-HAND   PRO    ES   FOR   SALE.    LOW  PRICES. 


I.  J.  TRUft\AN  &  CO., 

Call  Building:,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


RHEUMATISM 


.1  l.y  iiKinc  1>H.  WHITKII  W.L'S  RHKPMATlr  flTRR.  Th«  unrest  and  the  bout.  Sample 
ion  of  thit!  publication.  THE  DR.  WHITEHALL  MECRIMINK  CO.,  Sooth  Bend  IndUo» 
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Office.  330  Market  Street. 


Two  Good  Trees   for  California. 


The  engravings  on  this  page  convey  to 
our  readers  suggestions  of  two  trees  which 
should  be  widely  planted  in  California  val- 
leys for  shade  and  ornamental  purposes. 
Their  value  has  been  fully  demonstrated  by 
prolonged  trial  at  the  Experiment  Stations 
of  the  University  of  California  and  by  wide 
distribution  from  those  centers  to  growers 
in  other  parts  of  the  State.  The  engrav- 
ings we  present  are  from  trees  at  the  Sta- 
tions in  Los  ADgeles  county.  The  recently 
issued  report  to  which  we  alluded  last 
week  contains  much  information  about  the 
forestry  work  of  the  University,  as  set 
forth  by  the  inspector,  Mr.  C.  EL.  Shinn. 

The  black  wattle  (Acacia  decurrens)  is  one 
of  the  trees  first  distributed  by  the  Uni- 
versity, and  it  is  now  over  twenty  years 
since  the  first  seeds  and  plants  were  sent 
out.  The  tree  was  also  distributed  quite 
early  by  nurserymen  and  very  fine,  large 
specimens  are  now  to  be  found  in  many 
parts  of  the  State.  It  is  naturally  a  strong 
grower,  and  when  mature  assumes  huge 
dimensions.  The  leaves  are  double-pin- 
nate ;  the  leaflets  very  small  and  of 
dark-green  color.    The  flower  heads 


rich 
are 


small  but  very  numerous  in  large  panicles, 
white  or  pale  straw  color  ;  very  fragrant. 
One  mark  of  the  species  is  that  the  seed 
pods  are  contracted  between  the  seeds, 
making  it  difficult  to  extract  the  latter 
without  breaking  the  pod.  This  tree  is 
the  source  of  the  best  wattle  bark,  which 
is  exported  from  Australia  for  tanners'  use 
in  other  parts  of  the  world.  This  export 
began  as  early  as  1823.  Its  tanning 
strength  is  said  to  be  about  three  times  as 
great  as  English  oak  bark.  For  many 
years  wattle  growing  for  the  bark  product 
has  prevailed  in  some  parts  of  Australia, 
and  a  similar  line  of  forestry  has  often 
been  projected  for  California,  but  we  are 
not  aware  that  any  considerable  enterprise 
in  that  line  has  ever  been  undertaken  here, 
though  the  analysis  of  bark  grown  here 
shows  that  its  tanning  value  corresponds 
very  closely  with  that  of  the  Australian 
product.  The  tree  is  hardy  over  very 
great  areas  of  California,  as  it  is  said  to 
require  a  temperature  of  about  20°  F.  to 
injure  it.  For  windbreaks  or  street  pur- 
poses, where  an  evergreen  is  desired,  and 
for  handsome  single  specimens,  the  black 
wattle  deserves  all  its  wide  reputation  in 
California,  and  more.    The  tree  is  readily 

grown  from 


EUCALYPTUS   SIDEROXYLON    (VAR.    ROSEA.),    AT   THE  SANTA 
MONICA    FORESTRY  STATION. 

name  for  it  is  that  which  a  nurseryman 
gave,  a  "  madder  pink."  The  color  is 
brilliant.  The  bark  on  nearly  all  speci- 
mens is  hard,  persistent  and  deep  iron 
red.  The  trees  are  attractive,  indeed 
handsome. 

The  tree  shown  in  the  engraving  is  about 
37  feet  high  and  21  feet  in  diameter  of 
foliage  spread.  It  blooms  in  Santa  Monica 
in  March  and  April. 


ACACIA   DECURRENS   OR   BLACK    WATTLE,    AT   THE  UNIVERSITY 
STATION    NEAR  POMONA. 


fresh  seed,  if 
the  seed  is  given 
a  g  o  o  d  boiling 
water  bath  be- 
fore planting. 
The  very  rapid 
growth  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that 
the  tree  in  the 
engravi  ng  is 
but  four  years 
from  the  seed. 

The  other  tree  shown  on  this  page  is  one 
of  the  most  striking  of  the  eucalypts,  E. 
leucoxylon  or  aider oxylon  variety,  rosea.  It 
is  described  in  the  University  report  as 
one  of  the  very  best  ornamental  species: 
an  elegant,  upright  tree,  with  drooping 
branches,  light  glaucous,  blue  foliage,  and 
rough  -  fissured,  reddish  -  brown,  resinous 
bark.  Mr.  Abbot  Kinney  of  Lamanda, 
Park  in  his  monograph  on  the  eucalypts, 
describes  this  species  as  a  great  tree  for 
our  dry  valleys,  which  is  a  good  point  for 
tree  planters  to  make  note  of;  but  the 
color  points  of  the  species  are  so  striking 
that  it  should  prove  very  valuable  in  the 
hands  of  landscape  architects  who  have 
taste  to  use  it  well.  Tt  has  a  blue-gray 
foliage  and  scarlet  flowers,  and  dark, 
rough,  red  bark.  The  tree  sometimes 
reaches  an  altitude  of  200  feet,  but  is  usu- 
ally of  moderate  growth.  Mr.  Kinney  says 
that  the  gray  of  the  foliage  sets  off  the 
striking  pink  flowers.  The  stems  of  the 
leaves  are  of  similar  color.  Pink  is  the 
nearest  description  of  the  color,  but  it  is 
Australian  pink.  From  our  limited  local 
experience,  writes  Mr.  Kinney,  we  are  self 
satisfied  enough  to  term  many  of  the  Aus- 
tralian growths  fantastic.  We  might  say 
this  also  of  its  flower  colors.  The  Sider- 
oxylon  flower,  for  instance,  is  neither  red, 
scarlet,  pink  nor  magenta,  but  a  sort  of  a 
mixture  of  all  these  colors.    The  nearest 


A  Figure  on  the  Prune  Crop. 


Judge  W.  H.  Aiken,  a  large  prune  grower 
on  the  Santa  Cruz  mountains,  has  been  look- 
ing around  and  thinking  hard,  and  has  made 
a  figure  on  the  prune  crop  in  a  private  let- 
ter which  we  publish  without  consent,  so 
the  reader  has  it  in  confidence  and  is  en- 
joined not  to  speak  of  it.  The  Judge  writes 
as  follows  : 

I  estimate  the  Santa  Clara  valley  prune 
crop  at  one-half  1897  crop,  say  30,000,000 
pounds  of  prunes,  and  allowing  20,000,000 
pounds  for  the  rest  of  the  State,  makes 
50,000,000  pounds,  or  one-half  of  Califor- 
nia's 1897  output.  What  do  you  think  of 
that  estimate  ? 

The  1898  prune  crop  will  sell  for  nearer 
6  cents  per  pound,  four  sizes,  than  3  cents, 
the  average  of  1897,  and  the  large  sizes  will 
be  at  a  premium.  What  do  you  think  of 
that? 

At  this  moment  we  do  not  know  a  thing 
about  it,  but  we  hope  so  all  around. 
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The  Week. 

The  unusually  generous  and  widely  distributed 
May  rains  put  a  new  face  upon  the  agricultural  con- 
dition and  outlook,  and  in  many  respects  a  far  hap- 
pier face  than  they  could  have  been  naturally  ex- 
pected to  have  assumed.  The  result  will  be  a  restora- 
tion of  courage,  a  revival  of  interest  and  energy,  a 
stronger  confidence  in  the  future  and  a  better  and 
stronger  feeling  all  around.  Our  weather-and-crop 
column  this  week  gives  suggestions  of  this  and  meas- 
ure of  the  precious  water  which  has  fallen  in  the 
several  divisions  of  the  State. 

If  good  use  is  made  of  the  new  opportunity  there 
will  result  a  saving  and  an  increase  of  comfort 
which  can  only  be  measured  by  large  figures,  and 
whose  ultimate  influences  will  fill  much  larger  meas- 
ure. Though  some  things  are,  of  course,  beyond 
mending,  and  some  losses  irretrievable  at  this  sea- 
son of  the  year,  there  are  other  interests  which  can 
be  splendidly  served  by  quick  and  effective  work. 

In  most  fruit  regions  the  rain  will  promote  a  con- 
dition of  cultivation  which  seemed  almost  beyond 
hope  for  this  season.  It  is  quite  possible  now 
to  guard  against  much  of  the  injury  to  trees 
which  we  apprehended  in  our  discussion  of 
drouth  and  fruit  trees  two  weeks  ago.  The 
soil  has  worked  splendidly  this  week  and 
hundreds  of  acres  have  been  put  in  good  shape  to 
withstand  summer  drouth.  Vegetable  plantings 
have  taken  on  new  prospect  and  extra  good  cultiva- 
tion will  carry  them  to  production.  Beans,  beets, 
corn,  squashes,  etc.,  have  been  put  on  a  new  basis 
and  will  yield  a  considerable  aggregate  value  from 
fields  which  it  was  expected  would  be  idle  this  year. 
More  land  is  made  available  for  sorghum.  In  fact 
stock  can  be  fed  in  many  ways  which  were  not  pos- 
sible without  irrigation  before  the  rains  fell. 

The  rains  have  temporarily  exerted  undue  influence 
upon  local  prices.  Cereals,  fodder  and  feed  ma- 
terials are  weaker  in  tone,  though  not  in  all  cases 
lower.  Corn  advances  because  of  prospect  of  higher 
freights. 

Dried  fruits  are  held  firmly  and  promise  to  clean 
up  well  before  the  new  crop.  Cattle  and  sheep  are 
in  good  tone,  without  change  in  values.  Dairy  prod- 
ucts weaken  a  little  with  the  rain  and  eggs  are 
higher. 

Beans  also  feel  the  wet  and  are  reported  a  little 
easier.  At  the  moment  green  vegetables  and  small 
fruits  have  ruled  higher  as  receipts  have  been  less 
owing  to  the  rain.  Of  course  these  rain  effects  are 
either  merely  temporary  or  speculative. 

There  has  been  nothing  to  permanently  effect 
crops,  except  perhaps  summer  crops  chiefly  to  be 
used  at  home,  and  they  can  only  have  a  very  remote 
effect  upon  market  prices. 


We  trust  other  readers  than  those  interested  in 
fruit  products  gave  attention  to  the  points  on  fruit 
selling  made  by  Mr.  F.  M.  Righter  in  his  papers  in 
the  last  two  issues  of  the  Rural  Press.  The  writer 
cited  many  principles  which  underlie  satisfactory 
traffic  in  all  commodities— in  fact,  the  excellence  of 
his  work  consisted  in  the  application  of  well-known 
principles  of  trade  to  the  needs  of  the  fruit  pro- 
ducers. Perhaps  the  fundamental  secret  of  the  ill 
condition  which  characterizes  the  selling  end  of  our 
fruit  industry  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  such 
principles  of  trade  are  not  applied.  But  that  is  not 
the  point  we  intend  to  expatiate  upon  at  this  time. 
Mr.  Righter's  argument  set  forth  that  fact  very 
forcibly  and  described  its  bearings. 

The  embodiment  of  correct  trade  principles  in  the 
dairy  exchanges  and  board  of  trade  certainly  merits 
the  prominence  Mr.  Righter  gave  it  as  suggesting  a 
method  which  could  be  followed  by  our  fruit  growers 
wherever  logal  production  has  attained  large  volume. 
Possibly  some  readers  may  have  wondered  by  what 
steps  the  dairy  producers  advanced  to  the  adoption 
of  sales  methods  so  true  to  underlying  principles 
and  so  unique  in  agricultural  marketing.  As  the 
writer  was  from  1871  to  1875  prominently  connected 
with  the  dairy  selling  organization  which  was  at 
that  time  the  largest  in  volume  of  transactions  in 
the  United  States,  he  cannot  resist  the  temptation 
to  indulge  in  reminiscences  in  the  hope  that  he  may 
contribute  something  to  the  attention  which  Mr. 
Righter's  recommendations  should  command. 

The  "  Dairy  Boards  of  Trade  "  arose  in  the  year 
1871  in  Utica,  New  York.  They  are  not  boards  of 
trade  in  any  sense  of  the  term  as  known  in  Califor- 
nia. They  were  not  for  the  purpose  of  arbitrating 
between  debtors  and  creditors,  although  they  some- 
times undertook  such  arbitration  as  a  corollary. 
They  were  not  for  the  purpose  of  advertising  local 
resources  nor  of  promoting  local  enterprise.  They 
were  actually  exchanges  for  the  purpose  of  promot- 
ing and  facilitating  trade  between  buyers  and  dairy- 
manufacturers  by  bringing  the  two  classes  together 
with  one  accord  in  one  place.  As  Mr.  Righter 
clearly  showed,  the  organization  membership  was 
composed  of  both  classes  and  it  undertook  no  work 
of  a  trust  or  combine:  it  fixed  no  prices:  it  con- 
trolled no  distribution  nor  supplies — except  as  equal 
knowledge  of  the  general  situation  tended  toward 
the  elimination  of  fictitious  influences  and  brought 
the  transactions  directly  to  the  issue  of  the  quality 
and  availability  of  the  offerings  to  meet  certain  de- 
mands. This  fact  was  so  clearly  seen  that  the  name 
of  "exchange"  was  adopted  by  the  later  organiza- 
tions of  the  West  as  more  truly  descriptive  of  the 
purposes  and  methods  involved. 

These  organizations  did  not  arise  from  any  orig- 
inal conception  of  their  desirability  at  the  time  of 
their  establishment.  We  cannot  credit  their  organ- 
izers with  the  discovery  of  any  great  principle,  nor 
even  with  the  instantaneous  application  of  any  such 
principle  to  pressing  needs.  The  application  was 
made  at  some  most  remote  date,  for  whenever  the 
first  market  day  was  held,  and  wherever  the  first 
market  place  was  fixed,  the  foundation  of  the  dairy 
exchange  of  the  present  day  was  laid.  The  dairy 
exchange  was  then  but  the  outgrowth  from  the 
ancient  idea  of  a  public  market,  and  its  first  mani- 
festation was  a  street  market  in  the  village  of  Little 
Falls,  in  the  State  of  New  York.  In  the  early  days 
of  cheese  making  in  that  part  of  New  York  cheese 
buyers  from  the  metropolis  visited  the  dairies,  bored 
the  cheese  full  of  holes  with  their  broad  gauge 
"triers,"  and  drove  the  best  bargains  they  could 
with  all  the  information  as  to  the  actual  state  of  the 
market  on  their  side — just  as  the  traveling  fruit 
buyers  proceed  in  California  at  the  present  day.  It 
was  very  expensive  for  the  buyers  to  run  over  the 
country,  racing  against  each  other  in  the  hope  of 
closing  bargains  ;  and  it  was  evidently  unsatisfactory 
for  the  salesman  to  transact  business  without  know- 
ing what  his  goods  ought  to  be  worth.  It  was  an 
acceptable  proposition  all  around  when  the  Little 
Falls  Farmers'  Club  proposed  that  the  owners  of 
small  dairies  should  load  their  cheese  in  their  wagons 
each  Monday  morning  and  drive  to  the  vicinity  of 
the  freight  sheds  of  the  railway  in  Little  Falls, 
where  the  buyers  could  inspect  their  goods,  make 


their  selections  and  delivery  be  made  at  once  to  the 
freight  agent.  This  worked  very  well  for  the  days 
of  small  dairies,  when  a  wagon  would  hold  the  week's 
output  from  the  curing  room,  and  it  was  found  of 
such  advantage  to  both  sellers  and  buyers  that  when 
the  export  demand  encouraged  the  establishment  of 
cheese  factories  their  produce  was  sold  in  the  same 
way,  either  by  sample  or  by  reputation  and  guar- 
anty of  grade,  although  delivery  was  not  made  on 
the  day  of  sale.  Thus  the  street  market  was  the 
progenitor  of  the  dairy  exchange. 

But  to  do  business  on  the  larger  scale  on  the  street 
corner,  or  in  the  corner  of  a  saloon  or  the  platform 
of  a  freight-house,  was  more  inconvenient  than  to 
buy  a  few  cheese  out  of  a  wagon.  As  the  transac- 
tions grew  in  volume  and  value,  and  as  prices  were 
conditioned  now  upon  the  markets  in  the  English 
cities,  it  became  necessary  not  only  to  have  a  place 
where  traffic  could  be  carried  on  out  of  the  snow  or 
rain  or  dust,  but  it  was  also  essential  to  have  the 
latest  information  by  cable  from  points  of  final  sale. 
At  this  point  the  reformers  appeared  and  the  first 
dairy  exchange  was  established  in  1871  with  an  ex- 
change room  and  the  paraphernalia  of  bulletin  boards 
and  blackboards  and  the  enrollment  of  offerings  and 
transactions  for  inspection  of  all  members.  There 
were  still  transactions  in  a  small  way  on  the  outside; 
there  were  still  a  few  solicitors  for  consignments, 
but  the  great  bulk  of  the  business  was  done  in  the 
way  provided  according  to  the  old  market-place 
method  of  direct  individual  transaction  between 
buyer  and  seller,  with  such  advantage  to  the  latter 
as  pertains  to  the  opportunity  to  learn  how  others 
are  selling,  and  thus  to  become  informed  of  the 
state  of  the  market  at  the  moment. 

California  co-operative  selling  has  always  under- 
taken to  do  more  than  the  dairy  exchanges  ever  at- 
tempted. It  has  undertaken  to  fix  prices  or  to 
regulate  distribution  or  to  perform  both  of  these 
functions.  There  has  always  seemed  to  be  weighty 
reasons  for  both  of  these  undertakings  and  striking 
instances  of  their  successes,  and  yet  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  any  ground  has  been  gained  for  the 
general  proposition  of  the  producers  regulating 
price  or  distribution,  though  most  notable  gains  have 
been  made  in  co-operative  preparation  and  packing 
of  the  products.  This  is  the  very  line,  too,  in  which 
dairy  co-operation  has  scored  its  greatest  triumphs. 
The  co-operative  cheese  factories  and  creameries 
cheapened  and  improved  production,  insured  uni- 
formity, established  standard  grades  and  made  large 
volumes  of  the  product  commercially  acceptable  and 
brought  the  traffic  out  into  the  open  and  equalized 
advantages  of  information  and  acumen  between 
buyers  and  sellers.  If  we  are  not  mistaken,  these 
are  the  very  services  of  which  our  fruit  industries 
stand  most  in  need. 

The  way  to  begin  such  an  enterprise  is  simply  to 
begin.  The  beginning  will  be  small.  No  new  organ- 
ization is  required:  there  need  be  no  regulation  that 
those  who  make  offering  shall  sell  in  this  way  and 
none  other.  Let  the  San  Jose  Farmers'  Club  make 
a  beginning  with  the  coming  fruit  crop.  Let  it  an- 
nounce that  the  morning  of  its  meeting  days  shall 
be  market  days  and  send  notice  to  all  shippers, 
driers  and  canners  that  fruit  will  be  offered  at  that 
time  and  can  be  bought  according  to  grades  known 
in  that  district,  if  prices  are  satisfactory.  This  is 
the  way  the  dairy  exchanges  of  the  West  began. 
They  did  not  have  the  evolution  from  the  street 
markets  which  marked  the  development  of  the  dairy 
exchanges  of  central  New  York,  but  they  had  the 
example  of  the  success  of  those  markets  to  inspire 
them  and  the  idea  was  so  simple  that  all  understood 
it  and  appreciated  its  advantages.  Regular  fruit 
selling  days  and  places  can  be  established  in  all  our 
fruit  districts  which  have  products  in  quantity  and 
quality  to  tempt  buyers,  in  the  same  way  that  the 
Western  dairy  exchanges  were  established.  Where 
shall  the  movement  begin  ? 

Last  year  Sisal  bale  rope  was  quoted  at  5c  and 
Manila  at  6c  in  10,000-lb.  lots.  This  morning  Tubbs 
Cordage  Co.,'  Osborne  Implement  Co.  and  Hooker  & 
Co.  quoted  three  and  four-strand  Sisal  bale  rope  in 
10,000-lb.  lots  at  7ic  and  Manilla  at  8:Jc,  while  two- 
strand  Manilla  is  fHc.  In  smaller  lots,  *c  per  pound 
more.  There  is  a  shortage  in  the  Sisal  hemp  crop  in 
Central  America,  and  shortage  and  doubt  about  the 
Manilla  from  the  Philippines. 
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QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 

The  Value  of  Foxtail  Hay. 

To  the  Editor: — The  value  of  young  foxtail  as 
green  feed,  and  the  knowledge  that  when  cut  green 
renders  the  hay  safe  to  feed  because  the  seed  struc- 
ture is  not  so  penetrating,  has  led  to  the  curing  of  a 
considerable  amount  of  green  foxtail  for  hay.  We 
wish  to  know  how  it  compares  in  nutrient  value 
with  other  hays. — Grower,  Hanford. 

The  question  is  very  timely  and  pertinent,  and  for- 
tunately there  is  at  hand  fresh  data  for  answering. 
A  party  to  whom  foxtail  hay  was  offered  by  a  Kings 
county  dealer  sent  a  sample  last  week  to  the  Uni- 
versity Experiment  Station  at  Berkeley  for  analysis, 
and  Prof.  M.  E.  Jaffa  took  the  subject  in  hand  at 
once,  recognizing  the  pressing  importance  of  the  in- 
quiry suggested.  The  sample  was  apparently  in 
good  condition,  being  cut  so  young  that  the  seed 
stem  was  very  tender  and  brittle,  and  the  other 
armored  features  of  the  seed  quite  tender  also. 
Nearly  all  of  it  retained  green  color  on  curing.  Prof. 
Jaffa's  analysis  was  as  follows  : 

Per  cent. 


Moisture   12.00 

Pure  ash   5.39 

Crude  protein   7.45 

Crude  fiber   33.53 

Nitrogen,  free  extract   39.63 

Crude  fat   2.00 

Total  .•  100.00 


The  percentages  of  the  different  nutrients,  as 
shown  by  the  above  figures,  prove  this  hay  to  be 
one  of  considerable  value  to  the  stock  feeder.  Its 
protein  and  fat  contents  are  about  equal  to  the 
average  given  for  cereal  hays,  as  indicated  in  the 
following  table,  showing  the  comparative  values  of 
foxtail  and  wheat,  oat  and  alfalfa  hays  : 


PERCENTAGE  COMPOSITION. 
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Foxtail  

12.00 

5.39 

7.45 

33.53 

39.63 

2.00 

Alfalfa  

10.95 

5.43 

17.60 

22.63 

39.31 

3.08 

Wheat  

11.67 

6.95 

6.48 

18.72 

54.33 

1.85 

10.38 

6.75 

8.31 

23  85 

47.91 

2.80 

It  will  be  noted  from  an  examination  of  these  fig- 
ures that  while  foxtail  hay  contains  less  than  one- 
half  the  protein  found  in  alfalfa  it  rates  in  this 
respect  but  little  below  that  of  oat  and  ahead  of 
wheat  hay.  Wheat  hay  has  a  greater  nutritive 
value  than  foxtail,  owing  to  the  latter  having  a 
much  higher  percentage  of  crude  fiber,  the  digestion 
coefficient  of  which  is  low,  and  a  lower  content  of 
nitrogen-free  extract  (starch,  etc.,)  which  has  a 
high  digestion  coefficient.  Foxtail  hay  is  more 
closely  allied  in  food  value  to  oat  hay  than  to  either 
of  the  others  mentioned  in  the  table.  Of  the  hays 
compared,  alfalfa  ranks  the  highest  and  foxtail  the 
lowest.  Roughly  speaking,  if  wheat  hay  is  taken  at 
10,  oat  would  be  about  9  and  foxtail  7£. 

Cross-Pollenation  of  Corn. 

To  the  Editor: — If  sweet  corn  and  field  corn  are 
planted  together,  in  rows  side  by  side,  (1)  Will  they 
mix  ?  (2)  What  will  be  the  effect  on  the  sweet  corn, 
if  any  ?  (3)  How  far  apart  would  insure  immunity 
from  cross-fertilization— in  the  case  of  an  open,  flat 
field  ? — R.  E.  Druce,  Auburn. 

They  will  mix  (1)  if  the  two  corns  bloom  at  the 
same  time,  otherwise  not.  (2)  Some  of  the  ears  of 
sweet  corn  will  have  kernels  resembling  the  field  va- 
riety and  other  kernels  resembling  neither  the  field 
nor  the  sweet,  owing  to  the  tendency  to  reversion 
which  is  given  opportunity  to  intrude.  (3)  It  is  im- 
possible to  say  how  great  a  distance;  it  will  depend 
upon  the  direction  and  force  of  the  wind  and  whether 
the  sweet  corn  stands  on  the  lee  side  or  not.  Insects 
may  also  do  something  in  carrying  pollen,  but  bees, 
the  great  carriers,  do  not  care  for  corn  tassels.  The 
danger  diminishes  rapidly  as  distance  increases,  but 
we  cannot  say  at  what  distance  it  will  disappear.  It 
is  an  old  saying  at  the  East  that  only  one  kind  of 
corn  can  be  kept  true  on  a  farm;  but  we  cannot  in- 
sist that  it  would  be  true  here,  considering  the  di- 
mensions of  California  farms. 

Poisoning  Seed  to  Poison  Moles. 

To  the  Editor: — In  regard  to  the  poisoning  of 
moles  with  poisoned  seed,  I  would  state  that  on 
April  28th  I  replanted  seeds  of  pumpkins  and  sweet 
corn  rolled  in  five  parts  flour  and  one  part  Paris 
green.    Ten  days  later  the  seed  not  showing  any 


signs  of  sprouting,  I  examined  the  hills  of  both 
pumpkins  and  corn  and  in  every  instance  found  the 
seed  had  decayed  and  also  turned  dark.  Wishing  to 
experiment  with  moles  to  see  if  the  seed  would  kill 
them,  I  caught  a  mole  and  placed  him  in  a  coal-oil 
can  half  filled  with  soil,  also  buried  some  of  the  pois- 
oned seed  for  him  to  eat.  I  placed  the  mole  in  the 
can  in  the  afternoon  and  found  him  dead  the  next 
morning.  No  doubt  the  Paris  green  will  kill  moles, 
and  the  seed  also.  I  have  replanted  seed  without 
any  poison  on  it  and  think  moles  will  not  bother  it 
much,  as  the  poisoned  seed  in  the  ground  must  have 
thinned  them  out  somewhat. — E.  H.  Crane,  San  Lo- 
renzo, Cal. 

This  is  interesting.  Probably  very  much  less 
Paris  green  would  have  done  for  the  moles  and  not 
injured  the  seed.  Who  has  succeeded  in  poisoning 
seed  without  injuring  germination  and  how  has  it 
been  done  ?  Mr.  Crane's  experiment  seems  to  show 
how  to  kill  moles,  at  least,  and  to  that  extent  it  is 
valuable.  Of  course,  as  an  experiment,  it  is  not  con- 
clusive, because  the  mole  might  have  died  of  the 
shock  or  of  homesickness.  His  interior  should  have 
been  examined  for  evidence  of  the  presence  of  the 
bait  and  of  the  corrosive  poisoning. 

Effective  Longevity  of  Blackberries. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  ten  acres  near  Los  An- 
geles, and  I  am  going  to  buy  ten  more  that  are  im- 
proved, and  among  the  improvements  are  two  acres 
of  blackberries  of  the  Lawton  and  Crandall  varie- 
ties. They  are  now  about  seven  years  old.  What  I 
want  to  find  out  is  how  long  will  these  bear  without 
running  out,  or  when  ought  they  to  be  replanted  ? 
In  other  words,  I  want  a  thorough  paper  that  will 
give  me  a  correct  idea  of  how  to  plant,  grow  and 
handle  blackberries  as  they  should  be  in  the  State  of 
California. — Reader,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Articles  by  blackberry  growers  appear  from  time 
to  time  in  the  Rural  Press.  The  most  complete 
account  of  California  practice  is  given  in  our  book  on 
"California  Fruits  and  How  to  Grow  Them."  That 
book  is  now  out  of  print  and  the  third  edition  will 
not  be  ready  until  this  fall.  The  best  we  can  do  for 
you  at  the  moment  is  to  state  that  there  is  much  dif- 
ference in  the  effective  bearing  age  of  blackberries, 
according  to  soil  and  treatment,  including  pruning, 
cultivation  and  irrigation.  In  some  soils  they  give 
out  after  three  or  four  years;  in  others  they  endure 
two  or  three  times  as  long.  We  may  say  that,  under 
favorable  circumstances  and  treatment,  eight  years 
is  thought  to  be  about  as  long  as  they  should  go 
without  renewing.  Then  the  land  should  be  given  a 
change  of  crop  before  replanting  to  blackberries. 
The  varieties  you  have  are  the  best  for  this  State, 
and  you  can  replant  cheaply,  as  you  have  the  plants 
on  the  ground. 

Ants,  Flies  and  Gophers. 

To  the  Editor: — My  house  is  infested  at  pres- 
ent with  ants,  and  every  remedy  known  to  me  has 
failed  to  drive  them  out  of  my  pantry.  Please  let 
me  know  through  the  Rural  Press  the  best  means 
of  getting  rid  of  them,  and  also  flies.  Is  the  Pasteur 
virus  a  success  now  for  exterminating  squirrels  and 
gophers  ? — Ja».  A.  Girard,  Cayucos. 

There  are  two  recourses  which  we  can  commend 
for  ants:  one  is  to  shut  them  out  by  filling  all  cracks 
and  crevices  around  the  pantry  with  paint  or  ce- 
ment, if  the  cracks  are  wide.  The  other  is  to  find 
their  holes  in  the  earth  outside  and  pour  down  an 
ounce  or  two  of  carbon  bisulphide,  such  as  is  used  for 
squirrel  killing  when  the  ground  is  moist.  With  ants 
this  will  work  whether  the  ground  is  dry  or  wet. 
Flies  must  be  reduced  as  much  as  possible  with 
screened  windows  and  doors,  and  those  which  do  en- 
ter must  be  trapped  with  stick  'em  fly  paper.  The 
Pasteur  virus  is,  according  to  reports,  making  a 
good  record  with  ground  pests.  We  have  not  per- 
sonal experience,  but  others  seem  to  be  succeeding. 
A  very  large  trial  is  being  made  in  Santa  Clara 
county,  and  in  his  last  report  to  the  Supervisors 
Commissioner  Ehrhorn  says  :  "I  have  undertaken  a 
series  of  experiments  for  the  eradication  of  gophers 
and  ground  squirrels  with  Pasteur  virus,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  state  that  some  very  encouraging  reports 
have  come  to  the  office.  Ten  districts  have  taken 
up  the  trial  and  four  more  will  try  the  virus  this 
month."  We  shall  watch  with  interest  for  the  con- 
clusion of  these  experiments. 

The  Sacramento  hay  growers  have  held  a  meeting 
and  resolved  not  to  send  hay  to  this  city  to  be  sold 
on  commission,  that  they  condemn  the  close  auction 
system  and  that  they  should  obtain  not  less  than  $13 
per  ton  for  first  cutting  alfalfa  hay  on  the  bank. 


WEATHER  AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for 
Week  Ending  May  16,  1898. 

By  W.  H.  Hammon,  Station  Director. 


The  heaviset  rainfall,  except  one,  since  January, 
and  in  some  sections  the  heaviest  of  the  season,  oc- 
curred in  California  at  the  close  of  the  week.  Over 
an  inch  of  rain  fell  at  a  number  of  stations  in  the 
central  and  southern  coast  portion.  At  Los  Angeles 
the  rainfall  amounted  to  1.46  inches.  The  rainfall 
in  excess  of  the  normal  varied  from  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  to  one  inch  and  over,  except  on 
the  northwestern  coast,  where  the  rainfall  was  be- 
low the  normal  about  one-tenth  of  an  inch.  The 
rainfall  breaks  the  long  drouth,  and  while  too  late 
to  be  of  much  benefit  to  the  chief  agricultural  inter- 
ests, reinforces  the  water  supply  and  will  in  many 
ways  be  of  the  utmost  advantage.  The  temperature 
has  been  below  the  normal,  and  the  weather  gener- 
ally cloudy.  The  cold,  cloudy  weather  has  been  bene- 
ficial to  whatever  late  sown  grain  is  still  alive;  sum- 
mer-fallowed grain  is  heading  out  and  some  patches 
will  yield  a  fair  crop.  All  hay  that  was  cut  was 
damaged  somewhat  by  the  rain.  Fruit  will  be 
greatly  benefited.  Raisin  and  other  grapes  are 
thrifty  and  promise  well.  No  further  mention  of  thrips 
is  made.  Cherries  were  ripening  nicely,  but  the 
heavy  rain  will  split  the  ripe  ones.  Black  Tartarians 
are  reported  as  badly  blighted  in  one  county.  Owing 
to  heavy  rainfall  beans  will  probably  be  planted. 
The  rain  has  greatly  benefited  beets  and  hops. 

Shasta.— Cutting  alfalfa;  fair  crop.  Raiu  Saturday  and  Sunday 
will  benefit  grain  and  vegetables. 

Placer.— Hay  about  three-fourths  of  a  crop.  Cold  weather  filling 
wheat  and  barley  nicely,  and  these  now  promise  average  yield; 
fruit  doing  well. 

Yolo.— Rain  very  beneficial  to  fruit  and  late  sown  grain  but  will 
damage  cut  hay. 

Sacramento.— Heavy  rain  will  injure  cut  hay  but  benefit  grass, 
grain,  orchards,  vineyards  and  hop  fields,  which  show  need  of 
moisture. 

Solano.— Heavy  rain  Saturday  and  Sunday  may  damage  hay  and 
few  ripe  cherries,  but  otherwise  will  be  beneficial.  Grapes  heavy; 
prunes  and  peaches  doing  well. 

San  Joaquin.— Half  an  inch  of  rain;  will  do  very  little  damage, 
as  but  a  small  quantity  of  hay  was  cut;  will  benefit  growing  grain 
and  late  fruit. 

Stanislaus.— Rain  and  cool  weather  will  make  fair  crop  on  sum- 
mer-fallow; winter  sown  grain  will  make  straw.  Grain  and  hay  in- 
side canal  limits  doing  well. 

Merced. — Wheat  heading  out  on  summer-fallowed  land  and  some 
patches  will  yield  fair  crop  if  cool  weather  continues  two  weeks. 

Fresno.— Rain  helped  growing  grain;  no  damage  to  cut  hay. 
Fruit  trees  doing  well.  No  apricots  or  peaches.  Grape  vines 
sprouting.  Rain  will  make  hay  of  some  wheat;  otherwise  a  total 
loss.   Thrips  not  doing  damage  expected. 

Kings.— Not  much  hay  damaged  by '.rain.  Feed  prospect  good; 
full  crop  of  raisins. 

Tulare. — Rain  Sunday  will  probably  injure  dry  feed  and  hay. 
Some  grain  in  irrigated  sections  will  be  cut  for  hay.  Prunes,  si- 
moni  and  peaches  doing  well. 

Kern.— Rain  beneficial  to  growing  grain.  Bulk  of  first  crop  of  al- 
falfa cut  and  cared  for.  Cutting  grain  hay  on  irrigated  lands.  No 
apricots,  peaches  or  almonds.   Good  crop  of  grapes. 

Lake.— Rain  did  more  damage  than  good;  first  crop  of  alfalfa 
nearly  cut  and  hauled;  yield  fair.  Grain  crop  will  be  three-quarters 
of  normal  yield.  Vines  are  very  thrifty  and  making  excellent 
growth.   Not  much  pasture  except  along  the  lakes. 

Sonoma.— Rain  Sunday  damaged  volunteer  hay  ready  cut ;  great 
benefit  to  everything  else  except  range  feed. 

Alameda.— Rain  will  do  much  good  to  beets,  fruit,  hay  and  grain. 
Black  Tartarian  cherries  blighted  badly.   Dry  feed  injured. 

San  Benito.— Cool,  foggy  weather  benefited  hay.  No  grain  will 
be  harvested.  Prunes  doing  well.  Light  crop  of  peaches  and 
apricots. 

San  Luis  Obispo.— Fair  horses  sold  for  $1.25.  Cattle  nearly  all 
sent  out  of  county. 

Santa  Barbara  — One  inch  of  rain  Sunday;  too  late  for  grain. 
If  sufficient  rain  falls  beans  will  be  planted. 

Ventura. — One  inch  of  rainSaturday  followed  by  heavy  west  wind 
which  dried  the  ground.  Late  barley  and  fruit  benefited;  grain  and 
beans  too  far  gone. 

Los  Angeles.— (Bassett)— One  and  one-half  inches  of  rain.  Hay 
on  ground  will  be  damaged,  but  more  good  than  harm.  (Duarte)  — 
Heavy  rain  of  great  benefit  for  irrigation.  (Los  Angeles)— Heavy 
rain;  great  benefit  to  beans,  sugar  beets,  corn  and  all  crops. 
(Palmdale)— Showers  will  start  pasture;  fine  crop  apples,  pears  and 
small  fruits.  (Fernando)— One  inch  of  rain;  will  greatly  benefit 
fruit.  (Pomona)— One  inch  of  rain  greatly  benefited  orchards  and 
beets. 

San  Bernardino.— Rain  helped  feed  and  in  some  places  hay  and 
grain.   Heavy  rains  in  mountains  have  increased  summer  supply. 

Orange.— Good  rain.   Some  damage  to  hay ;  other  crops  improved. 

Eureka  Summary  —The  dry  weather  was  beginning  to  affect 
grass  and  grain,  but  the  late  rains  gave  impetus  to  all  kinds  of 
crops. 

Los  Angeles  Summary.— Cool,  cloudy  weather  favored  crops. 
Week  ending  with  rain,  which  will  benefit  feed,  trees  and  root  crops, 
besides  adding  to  water  supply. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m., 
Wednesday,  May  18 ,  1898,  are  from  official  sources, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  : 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall 
for  the  Week. . . 

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to 

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  Last 
Year  to  Same 
Date  

Average  Season- 
al Rainfall  to 

Minimum  Tem- 
perature for  the 

Maximum  Tem- 
perature for  the 
Week  

.06 

31.93 

49.30 

44.88 

46 

56 

Red  Bluff  

1.08 

13.38 

34.17 

25.01 

48 

90 

1.14 

10.01 

17.56 

20.38 

46 

86 

San  Francisco...  . 

1.31 

9.06 

23.21 

22.94 

47 

58 

.76 

4.79 

10.52 

9.59 

48 

96 

San  Luis  Obispo  

.98 

7.14 

20.75 

* 

44 

70 

1.46 

8.83 

16.86 

17.09 

46 

80 

.26 

4.72 

11.70 

10.32 

52 

70 

.00 

1.66 

5.35 

3.03 

50 

102 

*  No  record. 
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HORTICULTURE. 


Our  Horticultural  Exports. 

Eighth  Annual  Report  to  the  State  Board  of  Trade  of 
Shipments  of  Krolt  Products  and  Vege- 
tables from  California. 


By  Gen.  N.  P.  Chipman,  Chairman  Committee  on  Industrial 
Resources. 

I  herewith  present  the  eighth  annual  report  of  the 
shipments  from  the  State  of  fruit,  wine  and  brandy, 
and  vegetables,  the  products  of  our  orchards,  vine- 
yards and  gardens  for  the  year  1897.  In  1890  I  sub- 
mitted the  first  authentic  report  published  up  to  that 
time,  showing  the  value  of  our  orchards  in  adding 
wealth  to  our  people  and  the  importance  of  the  fruit 
industry  in  the  future  development  of  the  State.  The 
figures  then  shown  were  a  surprise  to  ourselves,  and 
few  persons  were  willing  to  believe  that  our  fruit, 
wine  and  brandy  for  that  year,  sold  without  the 
State,  exceeded  in  value  the  exports  of  wheat  and 
flour.  But  such  was  the  fact.  When  the  statement 
was  made  that  the  shipments  of  fruit  amounted  to 
16,194  carloads,  it  was  received  at  first  with  incredu- 
lity; but  the  figures  could  not  be  attacked  for  they 
came  directly  from  the  transportation  companies. 
The  result  was  to  arouse  in  the  minds  of  many  per- 
sons a  doubt  as  to  our  ability  to  find  a  market  for  a 
greater  output,  and  the  question  of  overproduction 
has  been  the  source  of  much  discussion  ever  since.  I 
have  on  many  occasions  been  called  upon  to  combat 
the  fears  of  planters;  and,  with  the  assurance  of  this 
Board  and  intelligent  orchardists,  in  support  of  the 
view  that  the  market  was  practically  unlimited  for 
good  fruit,  properly  prepared,  our  orchards  have  ex- 
panded beyond  all  previous  hopes  of  the  industry. 
Our  shipments  out  of  the  State  for  the  year  1897  of 
fruit  alone  amounted  to  36,440  carloads.  Adding 
wines  and  brandy  6897  cars,  and  vegetables  4734, 
gives  us  a  total  of  48,071  carloads.  The  tables  form- 
ing a  part  of  this  report  should  be  carefully  studied, 
as  they  present  the  growth  of  the  industry  for  eight 
years  and  the  gains  and  losses  in  particular  kinds  of 
products.  Compared  with  1896  the  gains  and  losses 
have  been  as  follows: 

, — Carloads. — , 
Gain.  Lous. 

Green  deciduous  fruits —  1471.2 

Citrus  fruits   60.9 

Dried  fruits  2663.7 

Raisins   483.1 

Nuts   83.6 

Canned  fruits  2791.8 

Vegetables  3116.3 

Wines  and  brandies   711.2 

Total  net  gain  9817.6 

Dried  Fruits.— The  increase  in  dried  fruits  over  the 
output  of  1896  has  done  but  little  more  than  restore 
the  output  of  1895.  Indeed,  when  we  add  the  known 
increase  in  prunes  for  1897  this  apparent  increase  in 
dried  fruits  will  be  almost  entirely  accounted  for.  In 
my  report  for  1896  1  showed  that  the  prune  produc- 
tions amounted  to  53,000,000  pounds.  The  reports 
made  to  me  by  the  transportation  companies  do  not 
segregate  the  different  kinds  of  dried  fruits,  except 
that  prunes  were  partially  segregated,  and  from 
these  reports  we  find  that  there  were  shipped  from 
the  State  during  the  past  year  82,902,680  pounds. 
Of  the  dried  fruit  accounted  for  from  which  prunes 
were  not  segregated  I  estimate  600,000  pounds, 
which  added  to  the  known  shipments  above  stated 
make  total  shipments  of  prunes  83,902,680  pounds. 
Assuming  that  we  carried  over  into  the  present 
year  the  same  quantity  carried  over  last  year  would 
give  the  output  of  prunes  for  1897  to  be  in  round 
numbers  83,500,000  pounds,  which  shows  an  increase 
over  1896  of  30,500,000  pounds.  The  largest  impor- 
tation of  prunes  was  in  the  year  1887,  when  we  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  92,032,620  pounds. 
From  the  best  information  obtainable,  we  produced 
in  California  that  year  only  2,000,000  pounds,  which 
shows  that  the  consumption  ten  years  ago  was  about 
S,000,000  pounds  greater  than  the  present  produc- 
tion in  California.  The  population  of  the  United 
States  has  increased  over  10,000,000  since  1887.  Im- 
portations have  practically  ceased  and  will  not  be 
resumed  to  any  marked  extent  under  present  tariff 
protection.  We  have  successfully  exploited  the 
European  market  for  prunes  and  find  that  we  can 
compete  with  the  French  and  German  article  on 
their  own  ground  when  those  countries  do  not  have 
excessive  crops.  Our  secretary,  Mr.  Filcher,  esti- 
mates that  we  shipped  about  800  carloads  of  dried 
fruit,  mostly  prunes,  last  year  to  Hamburg,  as  the 
result  largely  of  our  exhibit  at  the  international  ex- 
position in  that  city.  I  conclude,  therefore,  that  the 
prune  situation  is  not  so  discouraging  as  many  sup- 
pose. 

Canned  Fruits. — The  gain  in  canned  fruits  shows  a 
very  satisfactory  and  encouraging  increase.  Our 
largest  previous  shipment  was  in  1894,  when  we  sent 
out  6035  carloads.  The  increase  is  1311  carloads 
above  our  best  previous  year. 

Fresh  Fruits.— We  reached  the  maximum  of  green 
deciduous  fruit  shipments  also  in  1894,  being  8069 
carloads  against  7235  last  year.  This  branch  of  the 
industry  is  still  struggling  to  overcome  drawbacks, 
to  say  the  least,  very  discouraging  to  shippers.  Our 
growers  cling  with  great  tenacity  to  the  belief  that 


GENERAL    SUMMARY  AND  COMPARATIVE    TABLES   OF  SHIPMENTS  BY   RAIL  AND  BY  SEA  OF  FRUITS,  WINE, 
BRANDY  AND  VEGETABLES  FOR  EIGHT  CONSECUTIVE  YEARS — TONS  OF  2000  POUNDS. 


Green  deciduous  

Citrus  fruits  

Dried  fruits  

Raisins  

Nuts  

Canned  fruits  

Carloads  fruit  by  rail  and  by  sea. 
Carloads  vegetables  by  rail  


Carloads  vegetables  by  sea   

Carloads  wine  and  brandy  by  rail  and  sea 


1  ftQt 

34,042.0 

50.54S.9 

34,209.6 

46,921.4 

32,297.5 

32,919.1) 

20,560.1 

22,779.1 

787.1 

1,358.9  | 

40,060.9 

32,395.0  1 

16,195.7 

18,692.2 

none 

none 

reported 

reported 

none 

none 

reported 

reported 

none 

4,765.1 

reported 

1  16,195.7 

23,347.8 

59,374.5 
34,857.5 
29,762.2 
26,673.4 
2,061.9 
55,273.7 
20,800.3 

none 
reported 

none 
reported 
4,832.5 


25,6,32  8 


SHIPMENTS  OF  FRUIT  OUT  OF  THE  STATE  BY  RAIL  IN 
1897. — TONS  OF  2000  POUNDS. 


PLACE  OF 
SHIPMENT. 

Green 
Decid- 
uous. 

Citrus.  | 

Dried. 

Rais- 
ins. 

Nuts. 

Canned 

All 
kinds. 

Xorlh'n  Cal. 

■ 

San  Fran'co. 

72.6 

22  3 

4,783.9 

232.1 

444.1 

15,865.9 

21,420  9 

Oakland  

3,430. 9 

.239.4 

132.8 

3,939.8 

7,742.9 

San  Jose  

12,5118  3i  

29,533.7 

'  2.8 

38.3 

6,621.0 

-18,793.9 

Stockton  — 

10,838.7 

1,500.5  19,182.4 

34,758.8 

182.6 

1,775.7 

68,236.7 

Sac'to  

41,493.1 

246.6 

7,767.0 

848  5 

700.8 

5.527.8 

56,583.8 

Marysville 

2.655.2 

1,097.4 

4,154.4 

245.9 

94.7 

1,289.4 

12,537.0 

Total  tons. 

"1,086  8 

2,866.8 

65,660.8 

36,(187.9 

1,593.3 

38,019.6 

215,315.2 

Total  car's 

7,108.6 

286.6 

6,566.0 

3,608.8 

159.3 

3,801.9 

21,531  5 

South'n  Cat. 

Los  Angeles 

382.3 

53,815.2 

5,109.4 

324.6 

3.221.3 

23,134.0 

C.V.'Sfi  8 

Orange  Co.. 

1.0 

5,772.0 

293.(1 

304.0 

941.0 

290 

7,310.0 

Riverside  Co 

37.0 

1,768.0 

286.11 

90  0 

1.0 

2,182.0 

S.  Bern'o  Co. 

7.0 

8.207.0 

2.666.0 

21.0 

360.0 

11,951.0 

San  Diego  Co 

29.0 

3,118.0 

279.0 

1,090.4 

3.0 

4,830.0 

Total  tons. 

450.3 

95.680.2 

8,633.4 

2,709.0 

4,183.3 

23,547.0 

112,289.8 

Total  car's 

45.6 

9,568.0 

863.3 

270.9 

418.3 

2,354.7 

11.228.9 

Car's  State.. 

7,154.2 

9,851.6' 

7,429.3 

3,879.7 
26.8 

577.6 

6,156.6 

32,760.4 

Car's  by  sea 

80.7 

86.5 

8.2 

1,189.9 

1,387.1 

Total  car's 
sea  &  rail 

7,234.9 

9,851.6 

7,515.8 

3,906.5 

580.8 

7,346.5 

34,147  5 

SHIPMENTS  OUT  OF  THE  STATE  BY  RAIL   IN  1897  OF 
WINE,  BRANDY  AND  VEGETABLES- 
TONS  OF  2000  POUNDS. 


PLACE  OF  SHIPMENT. 


Northern  California— 

San  Francisco  

Oakland  

San  Jose  

Stockton   

Sacramento  

Marysville  


Total  tons  

Southern  California — 

Los  Angeles  

orange  Co  

Riverside  Co  

San  Bernardino  Co 
San  Diego  


Total  tons  

Total  by  rail  from 

State  

Total  car's  by  rail 


Wine 


29,001.6 
685.1 
1,634.0 
3,155.9 

11,705.7 
1,103  0 


47,285.3 


1,972.9 


Brandy. 


Wine  and 
brandy  not 
seg'gated 


1.441.0 
13.9 
1543 
505.4 
163.0 
368.4 


2,646.0 


77.1 


1.852.0 


Vege- 
tables. 


8,720.1 
243.0 
418.5 
6,407.5 
8,289.6 
125.3 


24.234.0 

15,855.9 
2,231.0 
13.0 
14.0 


49,258.2 
4,925.8 


77.1 

2,723. 1 
272.3 


1 .652.0 


1,652.0 
165.2 


18,203.9 

42,437.9 
4,243.8 


SHIPMENTS  OUT  OF  STATE  OF  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 
BY  SEA  IV  1897-TONS  OF  2000  POUNDS. 

From 
Han  Francisco. 

Green  deciduous   807.1 

Dried   865  5 

Raisins    268.3 

Nuts   32.0 

Canned  ,  11,899.0 

Vegetables   4,908.1 

SHIPMENTS  OUT  OF  STATE  OF  WINE  AND  BRANDY  BY 
SEA  IN  1897— TONS  OF  2000  POUNDS. 

From 
San  Francisco. 

Wine  15,804.1 

Brandy   40.5 


there  will  yet  be  found  a  way  to  profitably  ship  our 
fresh  fruits  to  Eastern  markets. 

Vegetables. — Our  shipment  of  vegetables  ran  down 
from  6978  carloads  in  1893  to  1618  in  1896.  We 
brought  the  figure  back  to  4733  in  1897. 

Citrus  Fruits. — Our  orange  and  lemon  shipments 
reached  their  maximum  in  1895  with  11,582  carloads. 
Last  year  fell  behind  that  year  1728  carloads  and  be- 
hind 1896  by  sixty  carloads.  It  will  be  observed 
that  our  reports  upon  citrus  fruits  cover,  as  in  other 
products,  the  calendar  year,  and  not  the  market 
year,  which  for  oranges  begins  in  December  and  ex- 
tends into  the  following  year,  the  bulk,  however,  go- 
ing out  after  December.  For  practical  purposes  and 
in  a  period  of  years  these  reports  fairly  mark  the 
growth  and  extent  of  the  orange  and  lemon  indus- 
try. The  expansion  of  orange  growing  in  northern 
California  has  been  watched  with  much  interest.  In 
1893  we  sent  out  of  the  State  four  carloads;  in  1896 
we  had  reached  eighty-one  carloads;  last  year  we 
sent  286  carloads.  The  first  oranges  in  the  market 
come  from  the  north,  and  hence  at  present  the  larger 
part  are  consumed  at  home.  The  oranges  finding 
market  abroad  from  the  north  go  principally  from 
the  upper  San  Joaquin  valley  and  from  Butte  county, 
and  some  from  the  vicinity  of  Newcastle. 

The  Future. — The  fruit  growers  of  the  State  have 
not  realized  the  profitable  returns  that  were  an- 
ticipated from  the  business,  as  appeared  certain 
in  1890,  1891  and  1892;  and  many  growers  are 
hesitating  whether  to  devote  their  lands  now  planted 
to  other  uses,  while  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  plant- 
ing of  new  orchards  is  much  retarded.    My  own  view 


1893. 

1894. 

1896. 

i  BAN 

1897. 

80  112  3 
80,757.0 

i.i,:«',.-j 

37,409.9 
1,796.5 
31,626.3 
27.TIIH  K 
6,978.4 

90  692  2 
58^964.0 
51.828.2; 
46,954.4 

3,953.5 
60.352.6 
31,274.4 

4,276.6 

66  254  8 
1 15.825;5 
81,386.4 
46,390.1 

3.234.7 
41.395.5 
33,547.2 

3,613.6 

57,638.3 
99,156.0 
48.522.8 
34,434.6 

4,972.6 
45,546  9 
29,026.7 

1,130.6 

72.S50.2 
98.517.0 
70,159.7 
39.065.8 

5,8118.6 
73,464.7 
36,139.6 

4,243.8 

none 
reported 
8,620.9 

410.0 
7.683  5 

40.0 
8,056.8 

487.7 
7.809.0 

490.8 
6,897.8 

40.928.5 

43,624.7 

45,257.4 

38,254.0 

48,072.0 

upon  the  subject  briefly  stated  is  that  a  restoration 
of  general  prosperity  throughout  the  country  will 
give  to  us  the  market  we  desire  at  profitable  prices. 
We  cannot  expect  that  people  will  buy  fruit  in  large 
quantities  at  high  prices  so  long  as  wages  remain 
low  and  a  large  part  of  our  population  is  idle.  The 
conditions  for  trade  must  exist,  or  there  can  be  no 
trade;  and  yet  we  must  not  forget  that  in  1897  we 
sold  36,440  carloads,  which  was  3000  carloads  more 
than  we  ever  before  shipped  from  the  State  in  any 
year,  and  there  was  perhaps  less  dried  fruit  on  hand 
in  January  of  this  year  than  ever  before  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year.  We  shall  get  the  price  we  want 
when  our  people  can  afford  to  pay  it.  The  remedy 
is  not  in  digging  up  our  orchards,  nor  in  ceasing  to 
plant  trees;  but  it  is  in  the  adoption  and  enforce- 
ment of  such.national  policies  as  will  restore  normal 
conditions  in  trade.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
the  movement  into  Alaska  will  create  a  practically 
new  demand  for  our  dried  and  canned  fruits  without 
diminishing  the  Eastern  trade.  The  miners  of  the 
Yukon  and  outfitters  for  Alaska  regions  must  look 
to  California  for  their  supplies.  I  should  think  that 
100  pounds  for  a  year's  supply  would  not  be  too 
great  per  capita;  100,000  men  would  therefore  con- 
sume 10,000,000  pounds.  We  have  no  means  of 
showing  the  quantity  now  finding  market  in  Europe, 
as  the  fruit  is  reshipped  from  Eastern  points.  But 
we  know  it  is  large  and  increasing.  The  truth  is 
that  the  intelligent  fruit  growers  of  California  have 
stood  the  pressure  of  hard  times  for  the  past  three 
or  four  years  better  than  any  other  class  of  our  agri- 
culturists, and  have,  I  think,  brighter  prospects  be- 
fore them. 

Southern  California  Apples. 


For  a  long  time,  says  the  Pomona  Beacon,  it  was 
believed  that  good  apples  could  not  be  grown  in 
southern  California,  and  most  of  the  apples  consumed 
here  were  imported  from  the  North  and  East.  This 
fallacy  has,  however,  been  thoroughly  exploded. 
Some  of  the  finest  apples  that  have  ever  been  seen 
or  tasted  are  now  raised  in  southern  California,  es- 
pecially in  the  San  Diego  mountain  country,  also 
around  Westminster  and  Downey,  and  in  the  Ante- 
lope valley,  which  last-named  place  promises  to  be- 
come one  of  the  leading  apple-growing  regions  of 
California,  as  well  as  a  great  producer  of  almonds 
and  olives. 

The  Chinese  of  Pleasanton  are  making  extensive 
preparation  for  the  hard  times  this  year  by  drying 
great  quantities  of  cabbage. 


FLORIST  AND  GARDENER. 

Further  Notes  on  Chrysanthemums: 


We  recently  gave  some  notes  on  chrysanthemum 
growing  by  George  N.  Tyler,  the  Alameda  florist, 
and  no  doubt  some  more  explicit  information  will  be 
acceptable  to  our  readers  who  desire  to  rebuke  the 
dry  year  with  a  glorious  show  of  verdure  and  color 
the  coming  summer.  This  they  can  do  with  rich  soil 
and  a  small  amount  of  water  if  it  is  applied  to  a 
small  piece  of  ground  and  accompanied  with  diligent 
cultivation.  Glorious  results  can  be  attained  even 
with  the  waste  water  from  the  bath  and  wash  tubs, 
if  it  is  wisely  used,  so  none  need  shun  the  undertak- 
ing because  of  scant  water  supply.  Mr.  Tyler  writes 
interestingly  of  the  present  standing  of  the  chrysan- 
themum as  well  as  of  its  cultivation. 

Wane  of  the  Flower. — Chrysanthemums  are  grad- 
ually going  out  of  public  favor  and  there  will  not  be 
near  as  many  grown  this  year  as  last.  Although 
they  are  natives  of  Japan  and  China,  the  American 
growers  are  the  ones  who  have  perfected  them  and 
made  them  what  they  are  to-day.  About  2500  vari- 
eties have  been  introduced  up  to  date.  Of  this  num- 
ber about  10  per  cent  are  worth  cultivating. 
Although  new  varieties  are  being  introduced  from 
year  to  year,  the  new  introductions  are  no  improve- 
ment on  existing  varieties.  The  perfection  of  the 
carnation  is  the  main  cause  of  the  downfall  of  the 
chrysanthemums.  As  queen  of  the  autumn,  the 
demand  for  the  large  flowers  is  on  the  decrease,  and 
it  does  not  pay  the  nurseryman  to  grow  them  for  a 
price  less  than  $1  a  dozen  wholesale.    What  the  pub- 
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lie  demand  is  a  cheap  flower  that  will  cost  about  75 
cents- a  dozen  retail. 

Cuttings. — You  can  put  in  cuttings  of  chrysanthe- 
mums from  now  until  the  10th  of  July  for  single- 
stemmed  plants  with  one  or  more  flowers.  Before 
taking  the  cuttings  spray  and  water  the  old  plants 
that  were  cut  down  last  winter  about  a  day  before 
taking  the  cuttings.  This  is  to  make  the  plants  as 
full  of  moisture  as  possible  and  the  cuttings  root 
better.  If  the  plants  have  thrown  up  lots  of  suck- 
ers from  around  the  old  plant,  you  can  take  the  tips. 

But  two-eye  or  even  single-eye  cuttings  (if  you  are 
short  of  wood)  are  the  best.  The  two-eye  cuttings 
are  made  by  cutting  slantingly  just  above  an  eye  or 
joint  and  just  below  an  eye,  making  a  slanting  cut. 
Use  a  very  sharp  knife.  The  cuttings  should  be  in- 
serted in  sand  or  sandy  soil  and  kept  thoroughly 
shaded  and  wet. 

Late  propagation  is  all  right  if  you  keep  the  cut- 
tings soaked  all  the  time.  Single-eye  cuttings  can 
be  made  by  cutting  just  above  an  eye  and  leaving 
about  an  inch  of  stem  below  the  eye.  They  will  root 
in  about  four  weeks.  A  cutting  should  never  be 
allowed  to  wilt  from  the  time  it  is  taken  up  until  it 
is  a  plant  in  full  bloom.  The  main  point  in  growing 
good  flowers  is  to  keep  the  plant  in  a  growing  state 
all  the  time,  and  to  keep  the  growth  soft-wooded. 
As  soon  as  a  plant  wilts  it  will  get  hard-wooded  and 
an  inferior  flower  will  be  the  result.  The  cuttings 
should  never  be  allowed  to  stay  in  the  sand  after 
they  have  rooted,  as  they  will  run  up  spindly,  and 
this  is  a  check. 

Plants  for  Blooming. — Plant  in  thoroughly  en- 
riched beds  (the  beds  4  feet  wide)  in  rows  1  foot 
apart  and  10  inches  between  plants.  Shade  for  the 
first  week  after  setting  out,  and  after  that  give  full 
sun.  An  eastern  exposure  is  best  when  they  are 
planted  out,  sheltered  from  the  strong  winds.  When 
they  are  transplanted  give  a  good  watering  and 
keep  them  sprayed  until  they  take  hold  of  the  new 
soil  and  recover  from  the  transplanting.  A  heavy 
soil  is  best.  A  soil  that  will  grow  good  roses  will 
grow  good  "mums."  Stake  them  before  they  get 
over  8  inches  high,  for  if  you  delay  it  until  they  grow 
a  foot  or  two  you  will  break  off  some  of  the  roots 
where  you  put  the  stake  down.  But  by  staking 
early  the  plants  send  out  roots  around  the  stake. 
The  best  stakes  to  use  are  make  of  split  shakes.  A 
bundle  of  split  shakes  costs  35  cents.  There  are 
twenty-five  shakes  in  a  bundle  and  each  shake  will 
make  sixteen  stakes. 

If  you  want  to  grow  bush  plants  pinch  out  the 
tips  when  your  plants  are  8  inches  high.  The  plants 
will  then  throw  out  new  shoots  from  the  joints,  and 
after  these  have  made  a  growth  of  6  inches  pick  out 
again.  But  do  not  let  your  plants  grow  up  2  feet 
high  and  then  cut  them  back,  or  you  will  get  very 
inferior  flowers.  Do  not  pinch  back  later  than 
August  1st. 

Fertilizing. — If  you  put  in  cuttings  now  they  will 
be  ready  to  plant  on  the  10th  of  June.  About  July 
10th  give  them  a  mulch  of  thoroughly  decayed  ma- 
nure about  1  inch  thick,  as  the  chrysanthemum  is  a 
top  feeder.  About  August  1st,  if  you  will  examine, 
you  will  find  that  the  feeding  roots  have  run  up  into 
the  mulch.  Begin  feeding  liquid  manure  about  that 
date.  Do  not  make  it  too  strong  at  first,  and  twice 
a  week  is  often  enough  to  water  them,  with  manure 
water  for  the  first  two  or  three  weeks.  After  that 
you  can  make  the  manure  water  stronger  and  feed 
oftener. 

If  the  foliage  of  your  plants  turns  yellow  or  light 
colored,  it  is  a  sign  of  too  much  fertilizer.  The  rem- 
edy is  to  stop  watering  for  a  few  days  and  top  dress 
the  soil  with  slacked  lime  and  charcoal  in  equal  pro- 
portion. Stop  feeding  when  the  buds  set,  but  attend 
carefully  to  the  watering.  As  soon  as  the  buds 
begin  to  swell  begin  feeding  again,  and  feed  until  the 
buds  show  color,  but  do  not  give  any  fertilizer  after 
this  time,  or  the  flowers  will  come  deformed  and 
bull-headed.    Fertilizer  will  also  bleach  the  color. 

Irrigation  and  Care. — Your  plants  should  be  watered 
and  sprayed  once  a  day  regularly,  so  as  to  keep  the 
growth  soft.  But  be  sure  and  never  spray  after  the 
buds  begin  to  swell,  for  any  moisture  on  the  bud  or 
flower  is  the  ruination  of  it.  As  soon  as  the  plants 
set  their  buds  such  growth  will  start  at  every  joint. 
These  should  be  picked  off  as  soon  as  you  can  get  at 
them.  In  disbudding,  disbud  from  the  top  down  and 
from  the  center  of  the  bud  out.  Your  plants,  after 
disbudding,  will  throw  out  suckers.  These  should 
be  cut  off  as  close  to  the  main  plant  as  possible,  for 
if  they  are  allowed  to  grow  they  will  rob  the  plant 
of  a  great  deal  of  nourishment  that  would  have  gone 
to  increase  the  size  of  the  flower. 

Choice  of  Buds  for  Blooming. — Now,  as  to  the  buds 
to  take  to  make  your  flowers.  They  are  divided 
into  three  classes — the  early  crown,  which  forms 
from  the  15th  of  August  until  the  15th  of  Septem- 
ber ;  the  late  crown  bud  forms  after  the  15th  of 
September.  Immediately  after  the  crown  bud  sets 
the  plant  throws  out  three  shoots  at  the  base  of  the 
crown  bud.  If  the  early  crown  bud  is  the  one  that 
you  want  to  make  your  flower,  rub  these  shoots  off. 
If  these  are  allowed  to  grow  they  rob  the  crown  bud 
of  its  strength  and  it  soon  dries  up.  These  shoots 
grow  on  and  form  what  are  called  the  terminal  buds. 

If  you  wish  to  grow  three  flowers  let  these  shoots 


remain,  but  if  one  flower  is  desired  rub  off  the  two 
weaker  shoots.  The  one  left  on  will  grown  on  and 
form  a  new  set  of  buds,  and  the  center  one  of  these 
is  the  terminal  bud.  You  can  always  get  a  perfect 
flower  from  the  terminal  bud,  and  if  you  do  not 
know  what  bud  to  take  select  the  terminal,  and  you 
can't  make  a  mistake. 

Some  varieties  seldom  make  a  crown  bud  when 
propagated — that  is,  after  June  1st.  In  growing 
under  glass  they  must  have  abundance  of  air  night 
and  day,  with  a  dry  atmosphere  and  with  no  shad- 
ing on  the  glass. 

Fighting  Pests. — The  chrysanthemums'  pests  are 
next  in  order.  The  green  lice  are  the  first  that 
attack  the  plants.  If  the  plants  are  grown  outside, 
dust  tobacco  dust  on  the  crown  of  the  plants  or 
make  a  tobacco  tea  by  taking  tobacco  stems  and 
pouring  boiling  water  over  them.  Let  them  stand 
for  twenty-four  hours ;  then  add  clear  water  until 
the  liquid  is  the  color  of  weak  coffee.  Spray  the 
plants  with  this  liquid.  Always  use  the  mixture 
fresh,  as  it  has  more  strength,  and  if  allowed  to 
stand  a  few  days  will  start  fermenting  and  it  soon 
loses  the  nicotine,  which  is  the  ingredient  that  is 
death  to  the  lice. 

If  you  grow  under  glass,  fumigate  once  a  week  a 
week  at  dusk  by  burning  some  of  the  dampened 
tobacco  stems,  and  allow  the  smoke  to  stay  in  the 
house  all  night.  Grasshoppers  like  to  feed  on  the 
tender  stem  and  heart  of  a  chrysanthemum.  Dia- 
broticas  or  green  ladybugs  are  a  terrible  pest. 

To  go  over  your  plants  and  pick  them  off  is  one 
way  of  getting  rid  of  them,  but  air-slaked  lime  dusted 
on  the  plants  keeps  them  away  in  a  measure. 

The  climbing  cutworm  is  another  pest.  It  only 
works  at  night  and  in  the  daytime  hides  under  the 
leaves  or  in  the  soil  at  the  base  of  the  plant.  These 
can  be  found  if  you  look  your  plants  over  where  they 
have  been  feeding.  But  if  you  are  unable  to  find 
them  in  the  daytime  go  out  at  night  with  a  lantern, 
an  you  will  find  them  feeding  on  foliage  at  the  top  of 
the  plant. 

Caterpillars  are  another  pest,  and  should  be  picked 
off  and  destroyed  whenever  you  see  them  on  the 
plants. 

Row  to  Handle  Amaryllis. — Amaryllis  are  a  different 
class  of  bulbs  from  hyacinths  or  narcissus,  and  re- 
quire a  different  treatment.  They  are  very  impa- 
tient of  being  moved,  and  often  do  not  bloom  the 
first  and  sometimes  the  second  year  after  being  di- 
vided. But  they  can  be  moved  and  divided  if  it  is 
done  at  the  proper  time,  and  they  will  (at  least  a 
large  percentage  of  them  will)  flower  the  following 
year  after  replanting.  The  amaryllis  throws  up  a 
flower  stock  and  blooms  before  any  of  the  foliage  ap- 
pears. Generally  in  the  month  of  September,  and 
after  the  flowers  wilt  and  decay,  the  bulb  begins  its 
growth,  and  grows  through  the  winter  and  spring 
months,  and  about  this  time  of  year  the  foliage  be- 
gins to  turn  yellow.  If  you  desire  to  move  and  di- 
vide them  you  can  do  so  in  September  and  October. 
Immediately  after  the  flowers  wilt,  and  before  any 
growth  starts,  you  can  take  them  up,  divide  and  re- 
plant and  they  will  go  ahead  and  grow  their  foliage 
and  form  a  dormant  flower  bud  for  the  following  fall, 
and  when  the  time  comes  blooms  as  though  nothing 
had  happened.  They  cannot  be  moved  at  any  other 
time  of  the  year  with  good  results. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL. 


The  Red  Spider. 

This  pest  is  all  the  worse  in  a  hot,  dry  year,  and 
many  will  suffer  this  year  who  are  not  usually  much 
troubled.  Look  out  for  this  very  obnoxious  insect, 
which,  though  one  of  the  very  smallest  of  orchard 
pests,  does  much  damage  some  years,  and  sometimes 
seem  to  spring  into  existence  without  reason  or 
cause. 

"Orchardist"  of  Saratoga  gives  the  Item  a  very 
interesting  account  of  experience  with  red  spider. 
The  writer  at  one  time  put  out  a  large  nursery  on  a 
piece  of  land  entirely  isolated,  there  being  no  trees 
of  any  kind  within  a  mile  of  the  place.  The  peach 
seedlings  came  up  and  did  finely,  making  the  re- 
markable growth  of  6  to  8  feet  the  first  year.  On 
July  10th,  in  walking  through  the  lot  of  young  trees, 
he  saw  at  a  distance  two  patches  in  the  block  of 
trees  where  the  trees  were  turning  yellow,  and  knew 
at  once  that  it  was  red  spider.  Now,  how  did  they 
get  there  ?  The  only  conclusion  that  he  could  arrive 
at  was  that  the  eggs  had  been  carried  there  by  birds. 
This  was  near  Madera,  then  Fresno  county,  but  now 
Madera  county.  From  the  2nd  to  the  7th  of  July, 
that  year,  the  thermometer  registered  119°,  121°, 
122°,  118°  and  115°  in  the  shade.  As  they  appeared 
about  that  time,  the  writer  gives  the  heat  register 
to  show  that  the  eggs  hatch  out  rapidly  during  the 
very  dry  and  extremely  hot  weather.  The  two 
patches  were  only  about  4  feet  in  diameter  when  no- 
ticed. He  immediately  sprinkled  sulphur  on  the 
seedlings,  and  that  was  the  last  of  the  red  spider. 
To  give  an  idea  how  fast  the  sulphur  was  applied,  he 
states  that  ten  men  put  it  on  in  one  day.    The  seed- 


lings at  that  time  were  4  feet  high,  the  rows  were  4 
feet  apart  and  there  were  eighteen  acres. 

At  this  time  the  eggs  can  be  found  on  the  branches 
of  the  almond  and  prune  trees  in  localities  where 
trees  were  affected  last  year,  and  can  be  seen  with 
the  naked  eye.  A  strong  lye  wash  applied  will  kill 
them,  but  what  will  kill  the  eggs  will  also  kill  all 
foliage  the  wash  touches.  The  best  plan  is  to  notice 
after  each  hot  spell  in  June  or  July,  and  if  the  foliage 
turns  yellow  in  any  part  of  the  orchard,  you  may 
rest  assured  that  you  have  red  spider.  At  once  ap- 
ply the  best  French  pulverized  sulphur.  If  your 
trees  are  small  and  young,  you  can  apply  by  hand. 
If  large,  use  a  10-foot  pole  or  longer  as  the  case  may 
be.  Make  a  sack  out  of  house  linen  or  cheesecloth 
large  enough  to  hold  one-half  gallon.  Tie  the  sack 
on  the  end  of  the  pole  and  you  are  ready  for  work. 
Early  in  the  morning  apply.  One  quick  shake  from 
the  northwest  side  of  the  tree  will  be  enough.  One- 
half  a  teaspoonful  would  be  enough  for  the  largest 
tree. 

[The  amount  given  by  "  Orchardist  "  seems  to  us 
rather  small.  It  could  only  work  by  the  most  thor- 
ough distribution.  We  should  put  on  several  times 
as  much.  It  is  not  expensive,  and  can  do  no  harm, 
and  is  more  likely  to  get  there  if  used  a  little  more 
liberally.— Ed.] 


THE  IRRIGATOR. 


Pumping  to  Irrigate  Wheat  and  Fruit. 


Irrigation  by  means  of  the  pump  is  now  in  success- 
ful operation  along  the  Sacramento  river.  Last 
week  a  reporter  of  the  Colusa  Sun  saw  the  pump  at 
P.  F.  Dolan's  place  at  work.  They  began  on  Tues- 
day before  and  had  to  learn  how  to  handle  the  water 
properly.  Mr.  Dolan  had  flooded  his  land  when  the 
river  was  high  enough  to  run  out,  but  he  found  that 
an  entirely  different  plan  must  be  inaugurated  where 
he  had  to  pump  it  out  of  the  river.  He  could  not  use 
the  checks,  for  that  method  took  too  much  water. 
A.  J.  Butler,  who  catches  on  to  such  things  very 
quickly,  was  helping  him,  and  they  soon  began  to  lay 
the  field  off  into  small  squares,  around  which  they 
made  ditches  with  a  road  machine.  Then  they  ran 
the  water  to  the  highest  corner  of  a  square  and  let 
it  out  over  the  land,  watering  as  much  as  possible, 
and  then  let  it  out  at  the  next  place  that  would  be 
likely  to  water  more,  and  in  this  way  managed  to 
water  the  whole  square,  except  occasionally  a  very 
small  spot  that  it  would  not  pay  to  work  further  at. 
But  all  that  had  to  be  learned.  Still,  in  the  six  days 
they  got  over  sixty  acres.  The  running  expense  was 
about  $30  a  day;  hence  the  cost,  aside  from  the  plant, 
was  about  $3  an  acre — and  this  while  being  educated. 
After  this  it  will  not  cost  so  much  per  acre.  He  also 
ran  at  night,  and  was  not  prepared  to  care  for  the 
night  water,  so  there  was  an  extra  expense;  but  he 
wanted  to  cover 'as  much  land  as  possible,  and  while 
the  land  he  watered  at  night  cost  him  a  great  deal 
more  than  that  watered  in  the  day,  he  was  satis- 
fied. 

The  wheat  he  watered  was  to  all  intents  dead.  It 
laid  over  on  the  ground  dry,  and  it  would  take  a 
close  examination  to  find  that  the  middle  spear  had 
life.  In  a  few  hours  there  was  a  difference  and  most 
of  the  land  gone  over  looks  like  there  might  be  con- 
siderable wheat,  but  he  expects  nothing  from  it  but 
hay.  He  will  cut  it  for  hay  and  then  plant  beets  or 
something  of  the  sort. 

The  matter  of  killing  wheat  by  irrigation  at  this 
season  of  the  year  has  been  settled.  It  will  not  do  it; 
even  on  land  on  which  the  water  ran  all  night  there 
was  no  sign  of  drowning  out.  This  pump  has  not 
been  running  up  to  a  maximum  speed  at  any  time. 
It  was  not  expected  that  one  threshing  engine  would 
do  the  work,  and  two  were  procured,  but  the  second 
one  has  not  yet  been  hitched  on.  Now,  if  under  all 
these  disadvantages  the  cost  has  been  $3  an  acre, 
we  may  put  that  as  a  maximum.  If  he  gets  an  aver- 
age of  only  half  a  ton  of  good  hay  to  the  acre,  he  will 
be  ahead  on  mere  running  expenses;  but  with  his 
orchard,  the  fruit  of  which  he  will  save  for  this  year 
and  set  the  buds  for  next  year;  with  his  alfalfa  and 
at  least  the  product  of  100  acres  brought  up  to  the 
maximum  in  some  kind  of  forage  plants,  it  means 
many  thousands  of  dollars  profit  to  a  man  who  has 
the  stock  Mr.  Dolan  owns. 


Pumping  in  Yolo  County. 


H.  F.  Allen  of  Woodland,  says  the  Mail,  has  fin- 
ished the  work  of  putting  in  a  large  pumping  plant 
for  C.  S.  Mering  on  his  place  near  Yolo.  The  plant 
is  a  Byron  Jackson,  8  inch,  centrifugal  pump,  with  a 
capacity  of  120,000  gallons  of  water  per  hour,  which 
is  lifted  from  three  10-inch  wells.  It  is  situated  near 
the  depot  at  Cacheville  on  Mr.  Mering's  place. 

Mr.  Mering  is  now  irrigating  his  clover  fields,  hav- 
ing had  the  plant  in  operation  for  twenty-four  hours, 
with  short  intermissions  to  oil  the  machinery.  His 
clover  will  soon  be  well  moistened,  and  he  will  then 
irrigate  his  grain  fields,  which  will  only  take  a  few 
days  at  most.  He  expects  to  make  the  plant  pay  for 
itself  by  the  inrprovement  and  gain  the  irrigation 
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will  make  in  his  crops,  and  apparently  his  conclu- 
sions are  well  founded.  The  irrigation  has  been  com- 
menced just  in  time,  and,  if  the  cool  weather  con- 
tinues, Mr.  Mering  will  raise  some  fine  crops.  He  is 
only  one  of  a  great  many  who  have  put  in  irrigation 
plants  this  year,  all  of  whom  will  undoubtedly  real- 
ize gains  on  the  experiment. 


How  Cheaply  They  Pump  in  Fresno  County. 


"Several  farmers  along  Fish  slough  on  the  West 
Side  will  make  a  good  crop  of  wheat  this  year,  not- 
withstanding the  drought,"  said  Marshall  Lee  to  a 
reporter  of  the  Fresno  Republican.  "  There  are  two 
pumping  plants  at  work  wetting  up  several  hundred 
acres  of  land  that  was  planted  to  wheat  last  spring. 
The  rains  did  not  sprout  the  wheat,  but  wherever 
the  land  has  been  wet  it  is  coming  up  and  will  make 
a  good  crop. 

"  Olney  Whiteside  and  myself  have  a  pumping 
plant  and  we  are  irrigating  about  thirty  acres  a  day. 
Already  1000  acres  have  been  flooded.  Our  experi- 
ment in  pumping  water  for  irrigation  is  a  surprise. 
The  cost  of  flooding  an  acre  is  not  over  20  cents. 
This  is  cheaper  than  keeping  up  canals.  The  water 
is  taken  from  Fish  slough.  It  is  elevated  7  feet  and 
run  into  a  ditch  18  feet  wide  and  carrying  2  feet  of 
water. 

[This  estimate  is  doubtless  based  upon  the  use  of 
fuel,  which  costs  nothing,  as  described  in  the  next 
paragraph.  It  would  be  nearer  40  cents  with  pur- 
chased fuel.  This  cost  does  not  include  distribution 
of  the  water.  It  is  merely  cost  of  delivery  in  the 
main  ditch.— Ed.  Press.] 

"A  traction  engine  is  used  to  run  two  pumps,  one 
having  a  20-inch  discharge  and  the  other  a  12  inch 
discharge.  Five  men  are  required  to  run  the  plant 
— an  engineer,  fireman,  roustabout  and  two  fuel- 
gatherers.  We  pay  nothing  for  fuel,  as  dry  manure 
is  used  in  the  engine.  It  burns  readily  and  makes  a 
hot  fire.  The  farmers  are  glad  to  give  us  the  manure 
in  order  to  have  their  barnyards  cleaned  up. 

"  We  have  been  irrigating  for  about  thirty  days 
and  covered  over  1000  acres  with  water.  The  water 
was  run  into  checks,  thereby  thoroughly  flooding  the 
land.  We  expect  a  crop  of  about  six  sacks  of  wheat 
to  the  acre,  and  this  will  bring  a  fancy  price  for  seed 
next  fall.  If  we  had  not  depended  on  rain,  and  had 
commenced  irrigating  earlier  in  the  season,  we  would 
have  doubled  our  crop.  However,  grain  is  coming 
up  evenly  all  over  the  watered  land  and  we  are  sat- 
isfied. I  will  flood  about  200  acres  more  for  a  sum- 
mer crop  of  corn. 

"  W.  P.  Bowen  is  also  pumping  water  for  irriga- 
tion. He  has  flooded  about  300  acres.  Next  season 
there  will  be  many  pumping  plants  along  Fish  slough, 
as  our  experiment  has  demonstrated  the  cheapness 
and  practicability  of  such  a  scheme." 


THE  FIELD. 


Importance  of  Pure  and  True  Products. 


By  Isidor  Jacobs,  at  the  University  Farmers'  Institute  of  the 
San  Francisco  Fanners'  Club. 

The  importance  of  the  agricultural  interests  in 
California  is  unquestioned.  It  is  one  of  the  main 
sources  of  wealth  to  the  country,  and  upon  which 
every  business  in  this  State,  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, is  largely  dependent.  This  being  the  case,  it 
behooves  the  farming  interests  in  the  State  to  adopt 
such  measures  as  will  improve  their  condition. 

Unfortunately,  up  to  the  time  of  the  organization 
of  the  different  farmers'  institutes  there  seemed  to 
be  a  certain  apathy  existing  amongst  those  who 
should  have  been  the  boldest  and  foremost  in  im- 
proving their  condition.  This,  probably,  is  on  ac- 
count of  olden  times,  when  the  farming  interests 
were  more  profitable  than  they  are  to  day.  In  these 
modern  times  different  methods  must  be  adopted, 
not  only  in  the  handling  of  the  farms,  but  also  in  the 
distribution  of  the  products,  and  it  is  necessary  that 
systematic  methods  be  secured  by  mutual  co  opera- 
tion for  the  interests  of  all. 

Establishment  of  Reputation. — One  of  the  most  im- 
portant features  should  be  that  every  one  should  be 
brought  to  a  realization  and  a  recognition  of  the 
importance  of  establishing  a  reputation  for  our 
products.  Unfortunately,  much  is  to  be  desired  in 
this  direction,  and  our  farmers,  our  people,  our 
State  and  our  nation  can  be  held  largely  responsible. 
In  this  State  to-day  many  articles  are  called  for 
under  a  foreign  designation,  because  the  people  pre- 
fer buying  California  products  that  way.  In  the 
East  cheap  goods  are  put  on  the  market  under  Cali- 
fornia labels.  In  this  State  articles  are  sold  largely 
which  are  composed  of  the  refuse  from  Eastern  sec- 
tions and  labeled  with  California  labels.  Should  we 
allow  such  practices  to  live  and  injure  the  standing 
of  our  food  products,  which  have  so  bright  a  future? 

False  Prejudice. — In  southern  California  we  find 
that  the  ostrich  farms  send  feathers  to  London,  have 
the  London  stamp  put  on  them,  when  they  are  re- 
turned.   It  is  necessary  to  do  this  before  the  people 


will  buy  them.  Other  goods  are  put  up  in  this  State 
under  foreign  labels  in  order  to  sell  them. 

The  finest  jams  and  jellies  sold  in  this  market  come 
from  purveyors  in  Europe,  who  purchase  many  vari- 
eties of  food  in  bulk  here  and  have  it  sent  to  Europe, 
where  they  can  put  it  up  in  their  own  packages,  and 
it  comes  back  after  paying  excessive  duties  and  is 
readily  salable  under  the  foreign  label,  whereas 
nearly  everything  in  the  way  of  jellies  under  the 
California  label  of  the  same  class  of  goods  is  com- 
posed of  a  vile  species  of  adulteration. 

False  Labels. — Sever als  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
cases  of  Eastern  peaches  of  the  cheap  grades  are 
turned  out  every  year  in  the  East  under  a  handsome 
label  bearing  fraudulent  California  names,  and  with- 
out going  fully  into  the  extent  of  this  matter  we  can 
readily  realize  that  the  report  of  the  committee  in 
the  United  States  Congress  at  the  last  session  on 
the  question  of  our  financial  depression  was  pretty 
nearly  correct,  as  the  following  quotation  will  show  : 
"Agricultural  depression  is  still  further  augmented 
by  food  adulteration,  which  adds  millions  annually  to 
the  farmers  losses." 

In  addition  to  the  terrible  losses  to  the  farming 
interests  from  food  adulteration,  the  loss  from  false 
labeling  is  enormous,  and  we  can  readily  see  that  it 
is  through  the  work  of  man  alone  that  nature's  work 
is  rendered  ineffective. 

It  would  be  useless  for  me  to  go  through  the  list 
and  enumerate  the  enormous  injury  done  to  the  olive 
industry,  fruit  industry  and  innumerable  other 
branches  of  our  farming  interests,  as  the  matter  has 
been  gone  over  quite  frequently. 

Much  has  been  attempted  in  this  State  in  the  past 
few  years,  and  while  what  has  been  accomplished 
has  done  much  good,  yet  there  is  much  to  be  de- 
sired, for  spasmodic  agitation  regarding  this  matter 
will  not  prove  sufficient. 

The  question  must  be  handled  on  broad  lines,  and 
in  the  most  systematic  manner,  and  no  man  or  set 
of  men  can  carry  on  this  agitation  to  a  successful 
issue,  for  this  means  that  spasmodically  the  subject 
is  taken  up  only  to  be  dropped  in  a  short  time,  and 
the  good  accomplished  dies  out. 

flie  tiovernmenl  Abetting  Fraud. — It  would  seem,  of 
course,  that  State  and  national  legislation  on  the 
subject  of  false  labeling,  as  between  the  States,  and 
the  question  of  adulteration  of  products  could  accom- 
plish the  object  proposed,  but  you  will  all  remember 
that  the  Government  assisted  in  the  shipment  from 
this  State  last  year  of  a  large  quantity  of  liquor 
branded  "Pure  (California)  Grape  Brandy,"  made 
up  of  nine-tenths  of  material  brought  from  the  East. 
Yet  it  bore  the  name  California,  and  the  last  few 
days  the  United  States  government  has  promul- 
gated instructions  to  all  revenue  agents  throughout 
the  country  that  the  formula  of  all  goods  filed  must 
be  kept  secret  ;  but  they  have  not  said  that  they 
will  co-operate  with  the  State  officials  In  prevent- 
ing fraud,  deceit  and  imposition.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, is  it  any  wonder  that  our  agricultural 
interests  languish  ? 

Pure  Food  Questions.—  Thousands  of  tons  of  fruit 
could  be  used  in  this  State  in  the  manufacture  of 
pure  jellies,  jams  and  preserves  ;  yet  carload  after 
carload  of  adulterated  stuff  is  brought  in  from  the 
East  and  placed  on  the  market  and  sold  as  Califor- 
nia fruit  jellies.  It  can  also  be  readily  stated  that 
the  influences  at  work  to  prevent  national  and  State 
legislation  on  this  important  subject  are  enormous. 
The  profit  from  the  illicit  traffic  is  so  great  that  the 
men  engaged  in  the  fraudulent  work  are  able  to  a 
certain  extent  to  prevent  legislation  which  might 
improve  the  situation. 

Need  of  United  Action.— I  can  speak  from  expe- 
rience that  nearly  every  man  taking  part  in  an  agi- 
tion  of  this  kind  to  prevent  fraudulent  practices 
makes  so  many  enemies  amongst  the  mercantile 
classes  that  he  is  forced  to  desist.  A  success  in 
agitation,  even  to  a  marked  degree,  cannot  be 
achieved  until  the  people  throughout  the  State,  and 
the  press,  are  willing  to  join  in  this  important  sub- 
ject and  keep  it  up  until  the  effect  is  felt.  There- 
fore State  and  national  laws  are  necessary  to  pro- 
tect our  State  from  fraud,  to  protect  our  people 
from  being  imposed  upon,  and  to  protect  our  farm- 
ers, so  that  they  may  reap  the  just  reward  of  their 
toil. 

This,  to  my  mind,  is  of  more  importance  to  the 
farming  interests  of  this  State  than  all  the  protec- 
tion afforded  by  tariff  bills,  and  I  personally  believe 
that  with  this  protection  and  free  trade,  whereby 
the  farmers  could  sell  their  products  in  all  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world,  a  different  era  would  open  for  the 
farming  interests  of  our  State. 

What  the  Name  California  Should  Mean.—  Califor- 
nia should  be  known  as  that  part  of  the  earth  which 
produces  the  greatest  variety  and  the  largest  quan- 
tity of  luxuries  and  food  products.  Let  us  remem- 
ber as  producers  of  the  greatest  variety  of  food 
products  raised  in  any  part  of  the  world  that  in  our 
commercial  relations  there  are  enough  people  who 
demand  these  products,  provided  they  can  be  satis- 
fied that  they  are  getting  the  full  value  of  their 
money. 

The  name  "California"  stamped  upon  a  package 
should  be  a  guarantee  that  the  contents  are  as  rep- 
resented, and  the  markets  of  the  world  rnust  be 


made  to  acknowledge  this  fact.  If  there  is  any 
country  whose  products  in  their  purity  can  afford  to 
challenge  those  of  the  world  it  should  be  California. 
All  adulteration  of  food  is  at  the  first  expense  of 
those  who  produce  the  raw  material,  and  are  en- 
gaged in  staple  agriculture. 

Education  Essential.  —  The  farmers  need  to  take 
this  matter  home  to  themselves,  and  with  this,  as 
well  as  the  studying  of  better  methods  of  handling 
their  products,  so  that  they  may  reach  as  closely  as 
possible  to  the  consumer,  they  will  find  that  they 
have  improved  their  condition  in  this  regard. 

The  real  source,  however,  to  accomplish  the  end 
proposed  is  to  get  national  and  State  legislation  and 
systematic  education,  which  I  am  pleased  to  say  the 
farmers'  institute,  uuder  the  auspices  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California,  is  trying  to  bring  about  :  Educa- 
tion of  the  farmers,  education  of  the  people,  educa- 
tion of  the  consumers,  education  through  the 
medium  of  the  public  schools  and  through  the 
medium  of  our  universities.  Every  citizen  who  has 
the  welfare  of  our  State  at  heart  should  look  to  It 
that  they  materially  assist  the  farming  interests, 
which  are  largely  the  source  of  our  wealth  and  pros- 
perity. State  pride  is  necessary  to  the  assistance 
and  future  prosperity  of  this  work,  as  well  as  that 
of  our  universities. 

The  Future. — I  believe  that  in  the  near  future  the 
University  of  California,  with  the  new  era  which  has 
now  been  started  under  the  present  board  of  re- 
gents, with  completely  equipped  laboratories,  and 
with  a  complete  force,  will  spread  education  on  this- 
subject  throughout  the  State,  through  the  medium; 
of  the  farmers'  institute,  and  that  our  inhabitants 
will  come  to  know  the  importance  of  fostering  our 
industries  and  giving  a  reputation  to  everything 
bearing  the  name  "California"  which  will  be  syn- 
onymous with  purity  and  prosperity.  Then  wilJ  our 
agricultural  interests  be  what  they  should  be,  *ndl 
our  State  truly  prosperous  and,  as  was  said  oi 
England,  "  the  land  dear  for  her  reputation  through- 
out the  world." 


THE  VETERINARIAN. 


Dr.  Creely's  Advice  to  Enquirers. 

For  Kidney  Trouble  In  a  Mare. 

To  the  Ehitok:  —Will  you  please  have  Dr..Creely  tell  me 
what  to  do  for  a  seven-year-old  mare  that  seems  to  hare  kid- 
ney trouble;  She  urinates  frequently:  urine  sometimes  a 
thick,  dark  colored  liquid.  The  mare  eats  greedily,  is  quite 
thin  and  gives  out  when  worked.  At  the  present  price  of 
horses,  one  might  say  that  the  best  treatment  was  a  shotgun, 
but  the  animal  is  an  exceptionally  good  one  when  in  health. 

Newhall.  Wm.  G.  Hewes. 

Take  a  handful  of  whole  flaxseed,  boil  in  two  quarts* 
of  water  until  it  has  the  consistency  of  mucilage. 
Don't  strain.  Add  to  this  one-half  a  tablespoonfol  of 
tincture  of  buchu  leaves.  Continue  this  treatment 
daily,  and  in  twelve  to  fifteen  days  the  mare  should1 
show  great  Improvement  or  be  much  worse.  Don't 
use  saltpeter,  rosin,  sweet  spirits  of  niter,  or  in  fact 
any  other  drug  while  treating  the  way  I  advise.  The 
following  liniment  rubbed  over  kidneys  once  or  twice 
a  week  will  help:  Olive  oil,  8  ozs.;  turpentine,  2  ozs. ; 
spirits  camphor,  3  ozs.;  water  ammonia,  1  oz.  Mix. 
Over  this  a  hot  sack  of  bran  will  help. 

Canine  Chorea. 

To  the  Editok:— We  have  a  Scotch  collie  that  is  troubled 
with  some  nervous  disease.  He  twitches  all  the  time,  his 
limbs  are  never  still,  and  when  lying  down  he  has  spasms— 
about  a  dozen  in  a  night.  He  is  about  three  years  old  and  has 
had  this  trouble  ever  since  we  got  him,  two  years  ago.  In 
every  other  way  he  seems  to  be  perfectly  healthy. 

Orinda.  Subscriber. 

This  is  a  nervous  disease  known  as  chorea  or  St, 
Vitus'  dance;  it  results  from  or  is  a  complication  of 
some  debilitating  disease.  Nature  affects  a  cure  io 
time  and  they  outgrow  the  disease.  We  assist  Na- 
ture by  the  following  treatment:  Crude  cod  liver  oil,, 
a  teaspoonful  daily;  plenty  of  good  nutritive  foodi 
(soups,  broths,  cooked  meats);  plenty  of  exercise  and! 
fresh  air,  cold  sponging,  etc.,  and  the  following  pre- 
scription: Tincture  chloride  iron,  1  drachm;  nitrate 
silver,  I  scruple;  sulphate  zinc,  2  grains;  simple 
syrup,  2  ounces;  water,  8  ounces.  Mix  and  give  two 
teaspoonfuls  daily. 

It  will  be  months  before  the  dog  is  cured.  The 
case  can  be  greatly  helped  by  giving  one  dose  15 
grains  of  powered  areca  nut  on  an  empty  stomach. 

For  a  Shropshire  Huck. 

To  the  Editok:  —  I  have  a  thoroughbred  Shropshire  buck, 
with  a  constant  discharge  from  the  nostrils,  a  slight  froth 
around  the  mouth,  and  a  general  sluggishness  apparent.  He 
breathes  with  difficulty,  and  a  constant  snuffling.  His  appe- 
tite seems  to  be  fair,  but  he  has  nevertheless  fallen  off  rap- 
idly in  flesh  since  his  trouble  began.  If  Dr.  Creely  or  anyone 
can  suggest  a  cure,  it  will  be  gratefully  received. 

Davisville.  «•  K.  Swingle. 

Put  him  in  a  close  room,  get  a  bottle  of  cresoline 
and  a  lamp  and  allow  him  to  inhale  the  fumes  several 
times  daily  for  an  hour  at  a  time.  Give  2  ounces  of 
codliver  oil  (crude)  and  the  following  prescription: 
Tincture  chloride  of  iron,  2  drachms;  glycerine,  2 
ounces;  saturated  solution  potash,  1  pint.  Spray  into 
mouth  or  throat  a  tablespoonful  three  times  daily. 
After  a  week  advise  me  as  to  condition. — Da.  Creely. 

Probably  Dry  Gangrene. 
To  the  Editor  :— I  send  you  to-day  for  Dr.  Creely,  in  sealed 
box,  several  bones  taken  from  a  beef  which  was  Just  killed. 
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You  will  notice  that  the  bone  is  diseased.  I  send  you  the 
bones  and  ask  your  opinion  as  to  the  disease.  The  bone  was 
first  noticed  to  be  diseased  in  cattle  about  six  weeks  ago,  and 
since  that  time  all  that  have  been  killed  have  shown  the  dis- 
ease in  a  marked  degree.  The  cattle  in  the  herd  from  which 
they  were  taken  are  all  very  fat  and  to  all  appearances 
healthy.  None  have  died  as  yet,  but  as  soon  as  they  are  killed 
the  bone  smells  and  the  meat  does  not  keep  well.  I  have  had 
a  veterinary  surgeon  here,  but  he  said  he  had  never  seen  any- 
thing like  it.   Any  charges  will  be  cheerfully  paid. 

Independence.  Arthur  Robinson. 

I  have  made  a  very  careful  study  and  research 
and  from  the  specimens  sent  me  the  case  is  easily 
diagnosed.  It  is  the  beginning  of  a  condition  known 
as  dry  gangrene,  a  condition  superinduced  by  per- 
mitting the  cattle  to  feed  on  moldy,  musty  or  ergot- 
ized  food,  To  complete  my  diagnosis,  it  would  be  well 
to  find  out  whether  or  not  they  have  had  diarrhoea 
and  constant  thirst.   Please  advise  me  on  this  point. 

Dr.  E.  i.  Creel^. 

510  Golden  Gate  Avenue,  S.  F. 


AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 

CALIFORNIA. 
Colusa. 

Some  Wheat. — Sun,  May  14:  Land  on  which  five  or  six 
sacks  were  expected  is  now  estimated  as  high  as  ten  and  even 
fifteen  sacks.  The  low  lands  of  district  108  is  turning  out 
splendidly,  and  some  of  it  is  estimated  as  high  as  twenty 
sacks  to  the  acre  and  thousands  of  acres  at  high  as  fifteen 
sacks.  John  Campbell,  it  is  said,  has  ordered  thirty  thousand 
sacks  for  his  Glide  land  near  Maxwell,  and  Mrs.  Houx,  just 
south  of  him,  will  have  some  1700  acres  that  will  make  from 
ten  to  fifteen  sacks.  Geo.  Abel  told  us  a  few  weeks  ago  that 
he  would  have  some  that  would  go  five  or  six  sacks,  and  now 
he  expects  fifteen.  Wherever  there  was  anything  left  three 
weeks  ago  to  improve  on  there  has  been  this  same  marked  im- 
provement. 

Fresno. 

Favoring  State  Control  of  Water.— Reedley  Exponent, 
May  12:  Henry  Miller  controls  all  the  water  of  the  San 
Joaquin  river  to  the  grave  danger  and  public  detriment  to 
the  land  above  him.  If  the  Bank  of  California  should  attempt 
to  put  in  a  pumping  plant  on  the  bank  of  the  river  and  pump 
water  to  irrigate  their  thousands  of  acres  of  land,  thus  lower- 
ing the  water  in  the  river,  Miller  would  at  once  request  and 
secure  an  injunction  preventing  the  Bank  from  pumping  that 
water.  This  is  clearly  against  the  public  weal  of  the  State, 
and  such  a  state  of  things  should  not  be  allowed  to  exist.  We 
believe,  and  have  good  reasons  for  so  believing,  that  the 
Bank  of  California  would  forfeit  all  their  rights  in  the  Fresno 
Canal  &  Irrigation  Co.  if  they  could  be  allowed  to  put  in  a 

I    pumping  plant  on  their  lands  near  the  San  Joaquin  river. 

I   Hence  the  conditions  which  exist  to-day  on  this  and  Kings 

I   river  seem  to  us  the  best  possible  argument  in  favor  of  State 

I  control. 

More  Blastophagas.— Republican,  May  13 :   This  week  Geo. 
I   C.  Roeding  received  a  consignment  of  Capri  figs  containing 
blastophaga,  or  fig  wasps,  sent  out  by  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment.   The  Capri  or  wild  figs  are  direct  from  Naples  and 
each  of  the  figs  contained  a  number  of  the  wasps.    The  in- 
sects are  small,  being  about  the  size  of  a  gnat.    Many  of  them 
were  dead  when  they  arrived  here,  but  Mr.  Roeding  hopes 
that  the  remaining  ones  will  multiply  and  thrive  in  this 
valley,  as  their  introduction  will  mean  much  to  the  San 
Joaquin  fig  growers.   The  wasps  are  essential  to  the  success- 
ful growing  of  Smyrna  figs  and  occupy  a  peculiar  field  in  the 
workings  of  nature.    Heretofore  efforts  to  introduce  this  in- 
I  sect  into  California  have  been  unsuccessful,  although  several 
|  experiments  have  been  made.    Mr.  Roeding  has  placed  the 
J  Capri  figs  under  some  of  his  own  trees  and  is  using  every  de- 
vice to  entice  the  insects  from  their  homes  into  new  quarters 
I  in  his  growing  tigs. 

Humboldt. 

Butter  Shipments.— Eureka  Standard,  May  12 :  The  butter 
1  shipments  from  Humboldt  last  month  showed  a  most  surpris- 
I  ing  increase  over  those  for  the  previous  months  of  the  year, 
being  nearly  three  times  greater  than  those  for  the  preced- 
ing month,  while  a  comparison  with  those  for  January  and 
February  make  them  appear  insignificant.    For  the  year  so 
f  far  the  shipments  have  amounted  to  618,465  pounds,  divided 
j  as  follows:    January  98,300  pounds,  February  66,100  pounds, 
March  132,970  pounds  and  April  321,095  pounds.    Other  dairy 
i  products  show  a  corresponding  increase,  there  having  been 
575  cases  of  condensed  milk  and  395  dressed  veal  shipped.  Po- 
i  tato  shipments,  too,  were  large  in  April,  being  4891  sacks,  as 
against  10,289  during  the  three  previous  months  of  the  year. 
Kings. 

The  Horn  Fly.— Hanford  Journal,   May  13:    The  Texas 

\  horn  fly  has  made  its  appearance  in  Kings  county  and  is  -a 
terrible  pest  to  the  cattle,  and  especially  to  milch  cows. 
"This  fly,"  says  Mr.  Motheral,  "is  about  one-half  the  size  of 

,  the  common  house  fly  and  is  a  terrible  nuisance.  They  keep 
the  cattle  poor  and  are  sometimes  so  bad  on  cows  as  to  cause 

i:  quite  a  falling  off  in  the  milk.  They  usually  fasten  them- 
selves on  the  backs  of  the  cattle,  or  wherever  the  animal  has 

I  the  least  chance  of  rubbing  them  off.  The  best  thing  to  do  is, 
before  the  cows  are  turned  out  in  the  morning  after  milking, 

i  take  a  sponge  saturated  with  linseed  oil  and  rub  over  the 

i  parts  most  likely  to  be  bothered.   This  is  often  quite  ef- 

j  fectual." 

Lassen. 

The  Mountain  Fruit. — Susanville  Mail,  May  13:  Every 
'  indication  now  appears  favorable  for  a  large  fruit  crop,  and  it 
'  will  be  worth  something  this  fall.   There  will  be  a  great 
scarcity  of  fruit  in  the  lower  valleys,  hence  the  market  at 
fair  figures  for  the  crop  raised  in  the  mountains. 

Log  Angeles. 

Rabbit  Shooting.— Pomona  Progress,  May  12 :  The  rabbit 
drive  at  the  Loud  ranch  yesterday  was  a  grand  success,  the 
eleven  marksmen  making  a  score  never  equaled  in  Pomona 
valley.  There  were  360  rabbits  shot— an  average  of  thirty- 
three  each. 

Mendocino. 

A  Railroad  Fish  Hatchery. — Winters  Express,  May  13: 
A  unique  enterprise  originating  with  Pres.  Foster  of  the  San 
Francisco  &  North  Pacific  Coast  Railway  is  the  establishment 

I  at  Ukiah  of  a  fish  hatchery.  The  company's  fish  hatchery  will 
turn  out  about  2,000,000  eggs  this  season  and  the  spawn  will 

!  be  turned  loose  in  the  streams  along  its  route.  The  hatchery 
is  in  Gibson  canyon  within  twenty  minutes'  walk  from  the 
I  courthouse  in  Ukiah,  and  a  broad  avenue  has  been  opened  to 

!  it  from  the  town,  great  interest  being  manifested  in  the  en- 
terprise. With  the  streams  of  that  region  alive  with  fish  to 
add  to  its  many  varied  attractions  as  a  field  for  outings,  there 

I  will  be  nothing  lacking  to  attract  both  the  sportsmen  and  the 
seeker  for  health. 

Merced. 

Sweet  Potatoes. — Atwater  Cor.  Suit,  May  13:  Notwith- 
standing the  cinching  that  the  sweet  potato  raisers  got  last 
year,  there  will  be  a  large  amount  planted  in  sweets  again 
this  year. 

'    Rye  Hay.— John  Swan  is  cutting  a  good  deal  of  his  rye  for 


hay,  using  an  18-foot  header  for  that  purpose.   The  rye  is 
short  and  small  and  should  make  an  excellent  quality  of  rye 
|  hay.    But  I  do  not 'mean  to  brag  about  it  and  imply  that  it  is 
anything  fine  at  its  best. 

Napa. 

A  Large  Sowing  of  Australian  Rye  Grass. — Napa  Register 
interview  with  Cy  Mulkey :  "Two  years  ago,  having  satisfied 
myself  as  to  the  merits  of  the  grass,  I  sowed  it  on  forty  acres 
of  the  Sprecnels  ranch.  This  spring  I  sowed  forty  more  sacks, 
bringing  the  area  in  this  grass  up  to  110  acres.  Here  is  a  pas- 
ture which  formerly  was  a  mass  of  mustard  and  tar  weed. 
You  see  that  the  rye  grass  has  driven  out  the  weeds  and  in 
fact  exterminated  all  other  plant  growth.  You  see  what  a 
bright  green  it  is.  vVell,  it  keeps  that  color  all  through  the 
year.  The  roots  are  so  thick  and  far-reachiDg  that  they  search 
out  and  hold  moisture  during  the  summer.  Stock  of  all  kinds 
feed  greedily  upon  it.  It's  a  tip-top  butter  maker  and  flesh 
former.  It  seems  to  do  best  where  it  is  closest  fed.  It  con- 
stantly sends  up  tender,  juicy  sprouts,  if  not  permitted  to  go 
to  seed.  On  high,  dry  lands  it  thrives.  See  how  nicely  it  is 
growing  over  on  the  hill  pasture.  The  ground  must  be 
plowed,  of  coUrse,  before  sowing,  and  after  once  started  it 
gains  ground.  A  good  stand  can  be  obtained  in  a  year  or 
two." 

San  Bernardino. 

Short  Hay. — Chino  Champion,  May  13:  We  notice  a  num- 
ber of  mowers  at  work  in  the  barley  fields  fitted  with  plat- 
forms or  aprons  to  catch  and  bunch  the  short  hay  that  is  being 
cut.  By  this  means  hay  enough  will  be  cut  from  many  fields 
to  more  than  pay  for  the  cutting,  whereas  it  could  not  be 
gathered  at  all  with  a  rake. 

San  Diego. 

Apples. — Chester  Gunn  of  Julian  in  San  Diego  Union:  "The 
prospect  is  good  for  a  bigger  crop  of  apples  than  last  year.  We 
have  had  good  steady  rains,  and  the  plowed  ground  is  so  wet 
that  I  sink  in  to  my  boot-tops.  We  will  have  lots  of  hay,  good 
feed,  and  a  big  fruit  crop." 

Lemon  Sales.— G.  P.  Hall  in  Union:  "Good,  firm-keeping 
lemons,  regular  sizes,  will,  at  the  present  market  prices,  net 
the  grower  shipping  through  the  Exchange  from  %  to  1  cent 
for  choice  and  1  to  1%  cent  for  fancy,  this  for  fruit  cut  from 
six  to  eight  weeks  ago,  which  could  not  have  been  sold  at  the 
time  that  it  was  cut  for  over  %  cent,  if  at  all.  An  advance  of 
85  cents  per  box  in  the  markets  over  the  present  freight  rates 
would  double  the  above  net  returns  to  growers  in  the  Ex- 
change, giving  them  a  round  2  cents  for  the  fruit.  Such  an 
advance  is  quite  possible  before  the  green  fruit  now  being 
clipped  and  selling  at  *i  cent,  top  price  at  this  time,  is  ready 
for  market.  Watch  the  markets,  and  if  such  a  raise  comes 
see  if  you  can  sell  your  fruit  at  2  cents;  see  whether  every 
raise  of  85  cents  per  box  that  may  come  through  the  summer, 
increases  the  local  price  of  your  fruit  1  cent  per  pound." 

Bee  Pasture. — Ramona  Sentinel,  May  12:  Measurement  of 
the  rain  gauge  for  April  29th  and  30th  and  May  1st  showed 
3.10.  Chowning  had  2.50,  Cameron  1.75  and  Potrero  1.25.  It 
was  a  godsend  to  our  county  and  makes  sure  feed  and  hay 
crops  in  this  section.  The  bee  feed,  which  bee  men  had  given 
up,  is  now  regarded  as  assuring  lots  of  honey.  The  white 
crowfoot  is  all  over  the  foothills  in  a  sheet  of  white  bloom, 
and  is  one  of  the  best  honey  producers.  The  white  sage, 
which  produces  the  highest  priced  and  most  favored  honey  in 
the  world,  is  sending  out  its  long  flowering  stalks,  getting 
ready  to  put  out  bloom.  Before  the  last  rain  it  did  not  seem 
to  mean  to  do  much  toward  blooming.  The  laurestina  is  a 
mass  of  bloom,  and  so  is  the  buckbrush  one  mass  of  lilac  from 
the  foot  to  the  top  of  the  ridges,  at  5500  feet  changing  to  snow 
white.  In  a  month  from  now  it  will  be  a  white  sheet  all  over 
our  higher  mountains.  The  oaks  exude  a  honey  dew  at  their 
blooming  time  and  a  second  crop  when  the  acorns  are  form- 
ing, which  makes  lots  of  honey.  If  no  drying  winds  come— 
and  of  that  there  is  little  danger— bee  men,  hay  men  and 
cattle  men  will  have  a  prosperous  year. 

Panning  out  Grain. — San  Marcos  Cor.  Escondido  Advance: 
Farmers  are  arranging  a  pan  on  their  mowers  in  order  to  get 
the  short  grain.  Our  new  blacksmith  is  kept  busy  getting 
the  mowers  ready  for  use. 

Sar  Joaquin. 

Corn  Planting.— Stockton  Mail,  May  13:  There  will  be 
considerable  corn  raised  in  California  this  year.  Already  corn 
is  being  planted  on  the  low  lands  and  the  islands,  where  the 
irrigation  for  a  wheat  crop  was  not  the  success  that  was  ex- 
pected of  it. 

Wheat  Estimates  —"lam  willing  to  go  upon  record  as  say- 
ing that  there  will  not  be  more  than  150,000  tons  of  wheat 
harvested  in  California  in  1898,"  remarked  M.  P.  Stein  to  a 
Mail  reporter  this  morning,  "and  the  average  California 
wheat  crop  is  between  750,000  and  800,000."  Captain  J.  W. 
Smith  says  there  will  not  be  more  than  one-twentieth  of  a 
crop  in  San  Joaquin  county,  and  that  that  is  a  conservative 
estimate. 

The  Swallows.— "I  see  that  the  swallows  are  coming  in," 
remarked  J.  A.  Sanford  to-day,  "and  am  sorry  to  notice  that 
the  boys  are  killing  and  trapping  them.  If  the  swallows  will 
only  remain  here  they  will  drive  out  the  sparrows,  of  which 
they  are  the  natural  enemy.  The  sparrows  have  done  more 
damage  to  gardens  this  year  than  they  ever  did  before,  and 
many  people  have  resorted  to  the  practice  of  poisoning  them. 
But  the  swallows,  if  not  driven  away,  will  do  more  good 
towards  getting  rid  of  the  sparrows  than  all  the  efforts  that 
men  can  make.  The  swallow  is  not  a  vermin  carrier,  as  many 
suppose,  but  is  a  cleanly  bird,  and  is  not  a  fruit  eater, 
either." 

The  Rain  and  a  Dam.—  Lodi,  May  16 :  The  heavy  rainfall 
has  played  havoc  with  the  big  dam  across  the  Mokelumne 
river  at  Woodbridge.  The  course  of  the  river  has  been 
changed  and  washed  out  the  new  channel,  leaving  the  Wood- 
bridge  canal  dry.  The  contractors  are  in  despair,  and  inter- 
ested parties  say  the  only  way  to  remedy  the  difficulty  will 
be  to  construct  a  new  dam  at  some  point  where  good  clay 
banks  can  retain  the  water. 

San  Luis  Obispo. 

Cattle  Shipments.—  Breeze,  May  12 :  On  Friday  or  Satur- 
day Mr.  J.  F.  Ingram  will  leave  San  Luis  Obispo  with  a  train 
of  about  twenty-seven  carloads  of  mixed  steers  and  cows.  He 
has  gathered  twenty-four  carloads  from  Los  Alamos  and 
Guadalupe.  Three  carloads  will  be  added  to  the  train  at  San 
Luis  Obispo,  and  probably  some  more  will  be  taken  on  at 
Salinas.  Mr.  Ingram  has  purchased  these  cattle  for  Jesse  D. 
Carr,  and  they  will  be  shipped  to  the  great  Carr  ranch  in 
Modoc  county.  On  Sunday  Mr.  L.  Gerber  of  Sacramento  will 
ship  twenty-one  carloads  of  mixed  cattle  from  this  point.  He 
takes  his  stock  into  Oregon,  where  he  has  obtained  pasture 
lands.  Mr.  Charles  King  of  Hanford  left  this  city  this  morn- 
ing for  Cayucos,  accompanied  by  some  vaqueros.  Mr.  King 
and  his  men  go  up  the  coast  to  collect  a  bunch  of  about  500 
cattle  which  have  been  purchused  from  Messrs.  Donati,  Laloli 
and  others.  The  cattle  will  be  driven  to  Hanford  by  way  of 
Cholame  and  Dudley.  A  short  time  since  Mr.  King  took  a 
very  large  herd  from  Cholame  to  pasture  lands  near  Hanford. 
Solano. 

Large  Cherry  Sale  — Vacaville  Reporter,  May  14:  The 
cherry  crop  of  between  8,000  and  10,000  boxes  on  the  W.  W. 
Smith  ranch  has  been  sold  to  Porter  Brothers  Company  for  75 
cents  a  box  net  f.  o.  b. 

Stock  on  the  Tules.— Suisun  Repuhlira  i,  May  13 :  Feed  on 
the  tule  lands  was  never  better  at  this  season  of  the  year 
than  at  present,  the  flood  tides  of  last  week  having  come  in 
the  right  time  to  do  a  vast  amount  of  good.    Solano  county 


seems  to  be  the  Mecca  for  stockmen,  many  thousands  of  cattle 
having  been  shipped  here  from  other  counties  to  be  pastured 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  Local  buyers  have  also 
purchased  much  outside  stock  and  will  do  well. 

Santa  Barbara. 
The  Bean  Men.  —  Press,  May  12:    The  bean  growers  are 
most  philosophical  in  the  acceptance  of  the  inevitable.  Many 
of  them  have  last  year's  crop  still  on  hand;  owing  to  the  low 
'prices  prevailing  after  the  "trust"  was  broken,  they  pre- 
ferred to  hold  on  rather  than  sacrifice.    Beans  are  now  worth 
twice  as  much  as  they  were  last  year,  and  will  probably  go 
higher;  so  these  lucky  farmers  send  their  cattle  off  to  pas- 
ture, sell  their  beans  for  a  small  fortune,  and  spend  the  sum- 
mer reading  experiment  station  bulletins  and  the  like. 
Santa  Clara. 

Arizona  Hay.  —San  Jose  Herald,  May  14th :  The  Farmers' 
Club  is  holding  a  largely  attended  meeting  this  afternoon. 
The  secretary  read  letters  from  the  Southern  Pacific  Com- 
pany offering  to  bring  alfalfa  hay  to  San  Jose  from  Arizona 
common  points  at  $8  a  ton  in  carload  lots.  Hay  there  is  put 
on  board  cars  at  $7.50  a  ton.  There  was  considerable  discus- 
sion of  this  hay  question  and  it  is  likely  many  carloads  will  be 
brought  in. 

Santa  Crnz. 

The  Mountains  Prosperous. — To  the  Editor:— Rain  has 
come  late  this  year,  but  is  acceptable  here  to  insure  the  ma- 
turity of  hay,  grapes  and  fruit.  It  was  not  needed,  however, 
as  we  had  plenty  of  rain— 22  inches— which  assured  large 
crops.  Prospects  were  never  better.  This  rain  yields  up  to 
noon  of  May  16th  two  inches.  Rain  is  beneficial,  as  no  hay  or 
cherries  are  far  enough  along  to  injure.  I  have  twenty  acres 
of  hay  that  will  average  two  tons  per  acre.  I  have  the  largest 
prune  crop  per  tree  in  the  State,  I  believe,  unless  Visalia  can 
beat  it.— W.  H.  Aiken,  Wrights. 

Sonoma. 

A  Mixed  Farm.— Former,  May  13:  Mr.  H.  H.  Hammell  of 
Two  Rock  is  rejoicing  in  the  finest  prospect  for  a  crop  he  has 
ever  had.  Sixty  acres  of  old  and  young  cherry  trees  will 
yield  fully  thirty  tons,  principally  Royal  Annes.  There  are 
five  acres  each  of  Rockports  and  Black  Tartarians ;  apricots 
100  trees  and  200  peaches  of  various  varieties  will  need  thin- 
ning; apples  200  trees  all  right  now.  He  has  120  acres,  some 
of  which  will  cut  four  tons  of  hay  to  the  acre  without  any 
more  rain.  About  one-half  will  be  cut  for  grain.  Mr.  Ham- 
mell is  milking  thirty-five  cows  and  has  a  fine  young  herd  of 
Jersey  grades.  He  believes  in  dehorning  stock  and  would 
not  run  a  dairy  without  the  silo.  Last  year  he  built  two 
silos  and  kept  up  the  flow  of  milk  ten  months  with  an  aver- 
age test  of  4.2.  In  addition  to  corn  for  ensilage,  100  tons  of 
beets  will  be  raised  for  feed. 

Ensilage  Milk.—  T.  G.  King  owns  the  creamery  plant  at 
the  old  Denman  place,  and  under  the  firm  name  of  "Edenco 
Creamery  "  handles  14,000  pounds  of  milk  daily  from  twenty- 
nine  patrons,  making  about  700  pounds  of  gilt-edged  butter. 
Although  over  two-fifths  of  this  milk  came  from  cows  fed  on 
ensilage  in  the  month  of  February,  there  has  never  been  any 
kick  made.  Indeed,  the  men  who  have  silos  make  it  their 
business  to  feed  a  well-balanced  ration,  and  any  change  shown 
by"the  daily  test  of  the  milk  is  quickly  looked  into.  They 
have  found  that  guess  work  does  not  pay.  Mr.  King  prefers 
to  have  his  cows  calve  in  March.  He  can  handle  considerably 
more  milk  at  about  the  same  expense  and  is  thinking  of  build- 
ing two  silos  this  season. 

Good  Work  for  Road  Sprinkling. — Republican,  May  9: 
Sprinkling  county  roads  has  met  with  general  approval  from 
the  citizens  and  taxpayers  of  Sonoma  county,  and  the  super- 
visors have  empowered  the  road  commissioners  to  purchase 
the  following  apparatus  and  materials  :  Supervisor  Putnam  : 
Thirteen  tanks,  thirteen  windmills  and  two  sprinkling 
wagons.  Supervisor  Hayden :  Three  tanks,  one  windmill 
and  two  sprinkling  wagons.  Supervisor  Austin  :  Six  tanks, 
six  windmills  and  two  sprinkling  wagons.  Supervisor  Gray  : 
Eight  tanks,  five  windmills  and  one  sprinkling  wagon.  The 
motion  was  unanimously  passed  and  provides  for  the  purchase 
of  the  necessary  pipe  and  fittings  for  the  tanks  and  windmills. 

New  Grape  Crusher.—  Healdsburg  Tribune:  W.  H.  Priest 
is  building  a  grape  crusher  for  Scatina  at  his  Healdsburg 
foundry,  which  is  an  improvement  on  anything  in  that  line 
now  in  use,  it  is  believed.  It  has  fluted  rollers,  10x26  inches 
in  size,  with  expansion  gear,  giving  a  spread  of  3  inches  if  re- 
quired. The  stemmer  is  an  improvement  over  the  old  one  in 
that  the  teeth  run  clear  through  the  shaft  and  are  fastened 
with  nuts  on  the  other  side.  The  present  style  of  teeth  screw 
in  half  way  through  the  shaft  and  meet  in  the  center.  They 
continually  work  loose  and  cause  endless  annoyance  and 
trouble.  Mr.  Priest  manufactured  two  stemmers  of  this  new 
pattern  for  Simi  last  year  and  they  gave  the  best  of  satisfac- 
tion.  The  crusher  is  made  of  iron  throughout. 

Stanislaus. 

Coyotes.  —  Herald,  May  12 :  Since  the  county  ordinance 
offering  a  bounty  of  $2.50  on  each  coyote  scalp  went  into 
effect,  on  Jan.  28th  last,  no  less  than  355  such  scalps  have 
been  presented  at  the  courthouse  and  paid  for,  the  bounty 
aggregating  $887. 50.  At  the  February  session  of  the  Board 
but  seven  scalps  were  offered  for  bounty,  at  the  March  ses- 
sion 119  were  presented,  109  at  the  April  session  and  120  at 
the  May  (this  week)  session.  The  professional  hunters  bring 
in  from  six  to  fifteen  monthly,  and  some  of  the  hunters, 
adepts  at  tanning,  realize  75  cents  each  for  the  hides. 

Tulare. 

The  Acorn  Crop.— Times,  May  12 :  Our  stockmen  will  cer- 
tainly remember  that  it  was  the  enormous  acorn  crop  that 
saved  their  cattle  in  1864.  All  the  oak  trees  that  I  have  ex- 
amined are  thickly  set  with  acorns.  With  a  plentiful  acorn 
crop  the  stock  of  this  county  will  pull  through  the  season. 

Porterville  Fruit.  —During  the  past  two  or  three  days 
buyers  have  been  here  from  Visalia  and  Los  Angeles,  sizing 
up  the  peach  crop.  An  abundant  yield  is  now  assured.  In 
some  orchards  thinning  will  have  to  be  done.  Apricots, 
prunes  and  prunus  simoni  will  average  about  half  a  crop  along 
the  foothills. 

Yuba. 

The  Hops.— Wheatland  Four-Corners,  May  14  :  On  the  river 
the  hops  are  shooting  right  ahead.  In  most  forward  yards  the 
vines  have  almost  reached  to  top  wire  and  are  making  arms 
rapidly.  On  the  few  scattering  early  varieties  new  hops 
already  formed  may  be  found.  From  present  indications, 
picking  will  commence  early  this  season. 

ARIZONA. 

Pine  Forests.—  Phoenix  Herald,  May  12:  It  is  a  fact  not 
generally  known,  but  it  is  a  fact  nevertheless,  that  Arizona 
contains  the  largest  pine  forests  in  the  world— that  is,  the 
largest  unbroken  forest  of  pine.  The  forest  referred  to 
touches  the  railroad  near  Flagstaff  and  stretches  for  170  miles 
southeast  into  New  Mexico,  having  an  average  width  of  forty 
miles.  Five  different  companies  are  now  engaged  in  getting 
lumber  from  this  forest. 

Rabbit  Driving.— The  more  prosperous  of  the  farmers  have 
enclosed  their  respective  properties  with  rabbit-proof  fences, 
which  have  a  tendency  to  divert  the  ravages  of  the  pests  to 
the  unprotected  cultivated  plats.  The  plan  of  a  big  rabbit 
drive  is  now  being  formulated  by  the  farmers  on  that  portion 
of  the  Agua  Fria.  It  is  the  intention  to  extend  an  invitation 
to  the  Indians  from  the  reservation  near  by  to  join  in  the 
sport  with  the  assurance  of  all  the  spoils  of  the  chase,  which 
can  be  conveniently  converted  into  jerky  for  winter  sus- 
tenance. The  cold  water  farmer  estimates  that  one  jackrabbit 
will  destroy  $1.50  worth  of  unprotected  crop  in  a  season. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


The  Laureate  to  America. 


What  is  the  voice  I  hear 
Od  the  wind  of  the  Western  Sea  ! 

Sentinel,  listen  from  out  Cape  Clear, 
And  say  what  the  voice  may  be. 

"  'Tis  a  proud,  free  people  calling  loud  to  a 
people  proud  and  free. 

"  And  it  says  to  them,  '  Kinsmen,  hail  ! 

We  severed  have  been  too  long; 
Now  let  us  have  done  with  a  wornout  tale, 

The  tale  of  an  ancient  wrong, 
And  our  friendship  last  long  as  love  doth  last, 
and  be  stronger  than  death  is  strong." 

Answer  them,  sons  of  the  self-same  race, 

And  blood  of  the  self-same  clan, 
Let  us  speak  with  each  other,  face  to  face, 

And  answer  as  man  to  man, 
And  loyally  love  and  trust  each  other  as  none 
but  free  men  can. 

Now  fling  them  out  to  the  breeze, 

Shamrock,  thistle  and  rose, 
And  the  star-spangled  banner  unfurl  with 
these, 

A  message  to  friends  and  foes, 
Wherever  the  sails  of  peace  are  seen  and 
wherever  the  war  wind  blows. 

A  message  to  bond  and  thrall  to  wake, 
For  wherever  we  come,  we  twain, 

The  throne  of  the  tyrant  shall  rock  and  quake 
And  his  menace  be  void  and  vain. 

For  you  are  lords  of  a  strong  young  land  and 
we  are  the  lords  of  the  main. 

Yes,  this  is  the  voice  of  the  bluff  March  gale, 
"  We  severed  have  been  too  long; 

But  now  we  have  done  with  a  wornout  tale, 
The  tale  of  an  ancient  wrong, 

And  our  friendship  last  long  as  love  doth  last, 
and  be  stronger  than  death  is  strong." 

—Alfred  Austin. 


Passing  the  Love  of  Women. 


"  You  sent  for  me,  mother  ?  " 

"  Yes,  child;  I  sent  for  you  to  say 
good-by.  I  am  going  away  for  some 
time."  The  woman  spoke  deliberately, 
in  the  monotonous  voice  of  one  giving  a 
piece  of  information  tedious  to  give. 

Angus  did  not  express  any  surprise, 
or  regret.  The  nine  years  he  had  spent 
with  his  mother  had  not  helped  him  to 
know  her.  Without  in  the  least  under- 
standing wherein  lay  her  strange  aloof- 
ness, he  was  conscious  that  he  was  ex- 
tremely uninteresting  to  her.  He  won- 
dered why  it  should  be  so,  and  his 
honest,  boyish  soul  was  sometimes 
troubled.  But  children  submit  readily 
to  the  inevitable.  Angus  had  his  com- 
pensations. 

Vera  Warden  looked  at  her  son  with 
more  interest  than  was  usual  with  her. 
He  was  certainly  a  handsome  lad,  tall 
and  well  built,  with  blue  eyes  that  were 
both  kind  and  honest.  She  had  been 
long  in  making  her  decision.  Now  that 
it  was  made,  she  did  not  regret;  she 
only  wondered  if,  somehow,  she  had 
missed  something  that  more  common- 
place women  find  easily. 

"  Angus,  dear,  you  must  take  care  of 
father.  You  and  your  father  are  so 
much  alike — understand  each  other  so 
well — that  it  will  be  easy  for  you.  You 
must  be  especially  good  to  him  now." 

There  was  a  curious  little  catch  in 
Vera's  voice  as  she  said  the  "  now." 

"Why  are  you  going,  mother?" 
questioned  Angus,  feeling  that  there 
was  something  even  more  puzzling  than 
usual  in  his  mother's  manner.  "  When 
are  you  coming  back  ?  Father  will 
miss  you." 

"Will  he?"  asked  Vera,  wistfully. 
"  And  you,  Angus,  will  you  miss  me  at 
all  ?  " 

Angus  was  profoundly  astonished. 
He  would  like  to  have  kissed  his  mother 
just  as  he  kissed  dad,  but  he  did  not 
dare.  He  only  grew  red,  and  fidgeted 
awkwardly,  as  he  answered:  "Of 
course,  I  shall  miss  you,  mother — at 
meals." 

It  was  not  greed  that  prompted  the 
child's  definition,  but  the  fact  that  he 
seldom  saw  his  mother,  except  at 
breakfast  and  at  lunch. 

Vera  Warden  did  not  care  for  chil- 
dren, and  said  so — frequently. 

The  carriage  came  to  the  door,  good- 
by  being  said  without  much  emotion  on 
either  side.  As  she  was  driven  out  of 
the  big  stone  gates,  Vera  gave  herself 
a  little  shake,  saying:  "  And  now  for 
life  ! " 

****** 
An  hour  later  Thomas  Warden  re- 
turned from  a  fishing  expedition  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Dale.    The  oak  trees 


in  the  avenue  had  burst  into  golden- 
green  leaf.  The  big  chestnut  on  the 
lawn — the  only  chestnut  on  the  estate 
— was  covered  with  cones  of  pinky 
blossoms.  The  May  sunset  touched  the 
grim  gray  house  with  rosy  light,  and 
Thomas  Warden  felt  a  welcome  in  it 
all. 

Laying  down  his  rods  and  fishing 
baskets  in  the  hall,  he  went  straight  to 
his  study.  There  on  his  blotting  book 
lay  the  letter  he  had  both  dreaded  and 
expected. 

His  sunburned  face  looked  gray  as 
he  took  it  up.  He  sat  down  heavily; 
then,  with  shaking  hands,  opened  the 
letter  and  read: 

"I  have  burned  my  boats;  there  is  no 
going  back.  I  warned  you  that  it  would 
come  to  this;  that  I  would  bear  the 
monotony  no  longer.  I  have  given  you 
ten  years  of  my  life — the  ten  best  years. 
Now  I  owe  it  to  myself  to  live — it  may 
be  ten  years  more, — but,  anyway,  to 
live.  Marriage  and  maternity  have  for 
me  proved  uninteresting,  but  I  have 
endured  them  for  your  sake,  and  for 
the  sake  of  the  boy — while  he  was  quite 
young.  Had  he  been  in  any  way  an  un- 
usual boy  I  might  have  found  life  more 
tolerable.  To  develop  his  mind  would 
have  been  an  interest  for  me;  he  might 
have  shared,  in  some  degree,  my  as- 
pirations after  a  fuller  intelluctual  life. 
But  he  is  a  healthy,  handsome,  quite 
commonplace  boy,  who  will  grow  into 
what  you  would  call  '  an  honest.  God- 
fearing man  '  without  my  help.  He  has 
an  excellent  governness,  and  your  good 
mother  will  doubtless  come  frequently 
to  worship  you  both.  I  wish  I  could 
free  you  of  me  altogether,  and  that  you 
could  marry  again  and  be  happy.  But 
you  are  not  the  sort  of  man  to  bear 
with  equanimity  any  sort  of  scandal  or 
publicity,  and  you  have  my  promise 
that  the  life  that  I  lead  shall  be  such  as 
can  give  you  no  cause  for  offense  other 
than  the  fact  that  I  lead  it  away  from 
you.  For  your  never-failing  courtesy 
and  kindness  I  thank  you.  Believe  me, 
I  shall  always  have  the  sincerest  affec- 
tion and  respect  for  you.  The  fact  re- 
mains, however,  that  I  cannot  lead 
your  life,  and  you  can  lead  no  other. 
Let  us  then  separate,  and  go  our  dif- 
ferent ways  in  peace. 

"  In  every  conventional  and  actual 
sense,  I  am  and  will  be  your  faithful 
wife,  Vera  Warden." 

There  was  nothing  in  the  letter  that 
she  had  not  said  to  him  many  times 
during  the  last  six  months. 

Now  she  had  actually  carried  out  her 
so  often  announced  intention,  and  was 
gone;  and  the  realization  stunned  him. 
He  felt  cold  and  numb.  The  roar  of 
the  beck,  in  which  he  had  stood  all 
morning,  was  in  his  ears,  and  he  gazed 
out  into  the  gathering  twilight,  seeing 
nothing, — only  conscious  that  it  was 
dark  and  chill  everywhere. 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  door,  and 
a  servant  came  in,  saying:  "Please, 
sir,  Master  Angus  is  ready,  and  would 
like  you  to  come  to  him,  if  you  are  not 
too  tired." 

Dragging  himself  out  of  his  chair,  he 
passed  his  hand  across  his  dazed, 
strained  eyes.  Then  he  went  out  of 
the  room,  and  up  the  wide  old  stair- 
case to  his  dressing  room,  where  Angus 
slept. 

I've  got  a  new  night  suit,  dad,  just 
like  yours.  Look — pocket  and  trow- 
sies,  and  all,"  exclaimed  the  child,  dis- 
playing the  latter  garments  with  great 
pride.  "  Miss  Taylor  had  them  made 
for  me  in  York.    Aren't  they  nice  ?  " 

"  Yes,  my  boy,  yes — very  !  "  but  the 
voice  was  absent,  and  Angus  felt  that 
there  was  something  lacking,  some- 
thing that  he  generally  found  there. 

The  child  feft  frightened.  Was  dad, 
too,  going  to  hold  himself  "aloof?" 
Would  he,  too,  take  to  looking  over 
people's  heads  and  answering  in  a  far- 
way  voice?  The  thought  was  one  full 
of  omen. 

Angus  gazed  into  his  father's  face, 
as  he  sat  wearily  on  the  edge  of  the 
little  bed.  The  child,  if  commonplace, 
was  quick  to  understand  those  who 
loved  him.  In  a  moment  he  acquitted 
his  father  and  came  and  knelt  beside 
him,  rubbing  his  curly  head  against 
his  knees.  He  said  his  prayer  with  de- 
voutly folded  hands,  as  Grannie  had 
taught  him.    Then,  climbing  into  War- 


den's arms,  he  put  his  own  round  his 
neck. 

"Shall  I  sing  my  paslm,  dad?  Or 
are  you  too  tired?  " 

His  father  held  him  very  close.  ' '  Sing 
it  laddie.    Sing  Grannie's  paslm." 

Grannie  was  Scotch.  When  she  came 
she  taught  Augus  the  psalms  in  metre. 
She  taught  him  other  things  that  he 
learned  more  easily  than  the  psalms; 
chief  among  them  a  great  love  and  trust 
in  her,  and  through  her,  for  everything 
Scoth. 

Shortbread  was  Scotch,  and  it  was 
good.  Scones  were  Scotch,  and  they 
were  good,  especially  with  currants. 
Edinburgh  rock  was  excellent;  there- 
fore the  psalms,  too,  were  probably 
superior  in  the  Scotch  version.  Angus 
learned  all  Grannie's  favorites,  the 
first  of  which  was  the  twenty-third — 

My  table  thou  has  furnished, 
In  presence  of  my  foes. 

The  child  always  pictured  a  long  table, 
covered  with  a  fair  white  cloth,  and 
plentifully  plenished  with  plates  piled 
high  with  scones  and  shortbread.  He 
wondered  what  "foes"  were,  for  he 
hadn't  any;  he  thought  they  must  be 
the  servants  who  handed  round  the 
plates. 

"Goodness  and  mercy  all  my  life  ahall 
surely  follow  me."  The  sad,  patient 
tune  Grannie  had  taught  him  sounded 
almost  triumphant,  as  the  child's 
strong  treble  voice  rang  out.  When  he 
bad  finished  his  father  leaned  his  head 
against  the  little  rounded  shoulder, 
and  there  was  silence  save  for  the 
man's  quick  breathing. 

"  Good  night,  dad!  "  said  Angus  at 
last,  turning  himself  to  see  his  father's 
face. 

Thomas  Warden  rose  hastily;  he  laid 
the  boy  in  his  little  white  bed,  kissed 
him  and  blessed  him,  and  went  down 
and  sat  in  the  study  again.  But  a  man 
cannot  dine  in  his  fishing  boots,  so  he 
went  upstairs,  had  a  bath,  and  while  he 
dressed  Angus  discoursed  cheerfully  to 
to  him  through  the  half-open  door. 
****** 

The  silence  was  unbearable;  it  was  so 
lonely.  Thomas  Warden  could  not 
sleep.  He  got  up  and  walked  about 
his  room.  Only  one  o'clock!  The  night 
had  hardly  begun. 

The  moon  shone  brilliantly,  but  the 
wind  blew  shrewdly  through  the  open 
casement.  May  nights  are  cold  in  the 
Forth  country. 

He  went  into  the  dressing  room  and 
looked  at  Angus.  "  If  she  had  only 
loved  the  boy — if  she  had  only  loved  the 
boy."  He  could  have  forgiven  her  all 
the  rest.  A  just  and  tolerant  man,  he 
knew  his  own  limitations.  He  granted 
to  the  full  his  wife's  intellectual  supe- 
riority; but  she  might  have  loved  the 
boy. 

"Goodness  and  mercy  all  my  life 
shall  surely  follow  me."  Why  did  those 
lines  ring  in  his  head  ?  and  then,  there 
always  followed  the  sentence  •  in  his 


It  is  not  a  common  occurence  that  a 
friendly  word  should  be  the  means  of  giv- 
ing nearly  forty  years  of  happiness  and 
health  to  the  person  heeding  the  advice  it 
carried.  This  was  the  case  with  Mary 
I.ingard.  At  twenty-five  she  was  dragging 
out  her  days  in  misery.  At  sixty-one  she 
finds  herself  so  active  and  strong  she  can 
do  work  that  would  shame  many  a  younger 
woman,  and  looks  back  on  thirty-six 
happy,  healthful  years  of  industry.  But 
let  her  tell  her  story: 

"Thirty-six  years  ago  I  had  great  trouble 
with  my  liver.  The  doctors  allowed  that 
there  were  tumors  growing  on  it,  and  they 
blistered  my  side  in  an  effort  to  give  me 
relief.  I  was  at  that  time  earning  my 
living  as  a  tailoress,  but  for  five  years, 
between  the  pain  in  my  side  and  the 
blisters  I  was  in  constant  misery,  and 
work  was  a  drag  to  me.  with  no  prospect 
of  relief;  fortunately  lor  me,  however,  a 
friend  advised  me  to  take  Dr.  Ayer's  Sar- 
saparilla, and  finally  persuaded  me  to  take 
a  regular  course  of  it.  When  I  first  com- 
menced taking  the  Sarsaparilla  my  side 
was  so  painful  that  I  could  not  fasten  my 
dress,  and  for  a  time  I  did  not  get  any 
relief,  but  my  friend  advised  me  to  per- 
severe and  relief  was  sure  to  come,  and 
come  it  did.  This  happened,  as  I  say, 
thirty-six  years  ago.  My  liver  has  never 
troubled  me  since,  and  during  these  years 
I  have  passed  through  the  most  critical 
period  of  a  woman's  life  without  any  par 
ticular  trouble,  and  to-day,  at  sixty-one 
years  of  age,  I  am  active  and  strong,  and 
able  to  do  a  day's  work  that  would  upset 


wife's  letter — "  I  cannot  live  your  life, 
and  you  can  live  no  other." 

It  was  true;  he  could  live  no  other. 
But  the  boy — why  did  she  not  love  the 
boy? 

He  drew  up  the  blind  and  the  mellow 
moonlight  fell  on  the  sleeping  child. 
Surely  he  was  a  goodly  child,  so  comely, 
and  kindly,  and  honest.  As  he  looked 
at  the  boy  his  heart  went  out  to  him. 
He  did  not  stoop  aud  kiss  him  as  a 
woman  would  have  done;  he  reverenced 
too  much  this  fair  sleep  which  wrapped 
him  round.  He  went  back  to  his  own 
room  and  got  a  pillow.  Then,  laying 
his  long  length  on  the  floor  beside  the 
little  bed,  and  with  the  child's  psalm 
still  sounding  in  his  ears,  he,  too,  slept. 

The  room  was  flooded  with  moonlight 
when  Angus  awoke.  There  was  a 
sound  of  regular  and  heavy  breathing. 
Angus  felt  puzzled — puzzled,  but  not  in 
the  least  afraid.  Such  breathing  must 
come  from  a  man,  or  a  dog;  from  men 
and  dogs  the  child  had  experienced 
nothing  but  kindness.  He  sat  up,  and, 
listening,  looked  about  to  see  where 
the  sound  came  from.  He  shook  his 
hair  back  from  his  forehead  and  rubbed 
his  eyes.  Yes;  he  was  not  mistaken, 
it  was  his  father  who  lay  there,  on  the 
floor,  beside  his  bed. 

Angus  rose  softly  and  touched  his 
father's  bare  feet;  they  were  very  cold. 
"  Poor  dad,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  and 
him  so  tired  I  " 

Then  suddenly  he  remembered  his 
mother's  words:  "  You  must  take 
care  of  father."  It  was  bad  to  sleep 
without  a  covering.  Grannie  had  told 
him  that.  He  pulled  his  little  quilt 
off  his  bed,  and  laid  it  lightly  on  his 
father.  To  his  delight  the  sleeping 
figure  never  stirred,  but  the  quilt  was 
short,  and  Thomas  Warden  was  long. 
By  no  amount  of  stretching  would  it 
cover  both  his  shoulders  and  his  feet — 
poor,  cold  feet.  Then  Angus  was 
seized  by  an  inspiration,  which  even 
his  mother  could  not  have  called  quite 
commonplace.  He  lay  down  at  his 
father's  feet,  and,  unbuttoning  the 
jacket  of  the  new  sleeping  suit,  cuddled, 
up,  so  that  the  cold  feet  rested  on  his 
own  warm  breast.  Then,  he,  too,  fell 
asleep. 

The  kindly  moon  shone  in  upon  them, 
and  it  was  very  still. 

When  Thomas  Warden  awoke  the 
moonlight  had  changed  to  pearly  dawn. 
He  was  no  longer  cold,  and  when  he 
realized  why,  was  no  longer  lonely. 

A  man's  tears  are  complex  things. — 
London  Outlook. 


The  leaves  of  house  plants  should  be 
kept  as  free  from  dust  as  is  the  bric-a- 
brac  of  the  room.  Persons  do  not  seem 
to  understand  that  this  advice  applies 
to  all  plants,  as  well  as  to  the  palm  and 
rubber  plants  that  are  usually  looked 
after.  Air  is  absorbed  by  plants 
through  their  leaves,  a  process  that  is 
naturally  interfered  with  when  these 
are  laden  with  dust. 


many  a  younger  woman.  Ever  since  mjr 
recovery  I  have  taken  a  couple  of  bottle* 
of  Dr.  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla  each  spring,  and 
am  quite  satisfied  that  I  owe  my  good 
health  to  this  treatment.  I  give  this  testi. 
monial  purely  in  the  hope  that  it  may 
meet  the  eye  of  some  poor  sufferer." — 
Mary  Lingaxd,  Woodstock,  Ont. 

Dr.  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla  has  won  its  way 
to  every  corner  of  the  world  by  the  praise 
of  its  friends;  those  who  have  tried  it  and 
who  know  they  were  cured  by  the  use  of 
the  remedy.  There  is  nothing  so  strong 
as  this  personal  testimony.  It  throws  all 
theories  and  fancies  to  the  winds  and 
stands  solidly  upon  the  rock  of  experi- 
ence challenging  every  skeptic  with  a 
positive  "J  know."  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla 
with  its  purifying  and  vitalizing  action  on 
the  blood  is  a  radical  remedy  for  eveiy 
form  of  disease  that  begins  in  tainted  or 
impure  blood.  Hence  tumors,  sores, 
ulcers,  boils,  eruptions  and  similar  dis- 
eases yield  promptly  to  this  medicine. 
Some  cases  are  more  stubborn  than  others, 
but  persistence  with  Dr.  Ayer's  Sarsapa- 
rilla usually  results  in  a  complete  cure. 
Mary  Lingar^  began  with  a  bottle,  and 
went  on  to  a  course  of  Dr.  Ayer's  Sarsapa- 
rilla. When  she  was  cured  she  realized 
that  a  medicine  that  could  cure  disease 
could  also  prevent  it.  So  she  took  a  couple 
of  bottles  each  spring  and  kept  in  perfect 
health.  There  are  thousands  of  similar 
cases  on  record.  Some  of  these  are 
gathered  into  Dr.  Aver's  Curebook.a  little 
book  of  too  pages  which  is  sent  free  by  the 
J.  C.  Ayer  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass.  Write  for  it, 
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The  Summons  of  the  Drum. 


Hark,  I  hear  the  tramp  of  thousands, 

And  of  armed  men  the  hum; 
Ho!  a  nation's  hosts  have  gathered 
Round  the  quick,  alarming  drum — 
Saying  "  Come, 
Freemen,  Come ! 
Ere  your  heritage  be  wasted,''  said  the 
quick,  alarming  drum. 

"  But  when  won  the  coming  battle, 
What  of  profit  springs  therefrom? 
What  if  conquest,  subjugation, 
Even  greater  ills  become?" 
But  the  drum 
Answered:  "Come! 
You  must  do  the  sum  to  prove  it,"  said  the 
Yankee  answering  drum. 

Thus  they  answered — hoping,  fearing, 

Some  in  faith  and  doubting  some, 
Till  a  trumpet  voice  proclaiming 
Said  :  "My  chosen  people,  come  !  " 
Then  the  drum, 
Lo,  was  dumb ! 
For  the  great  heart  of  the  nation,  throb- 
bing, answered:  "Lord,  we  come." 

— Bret  Harte. 


The  Woman  of  Gentle  Heart. 


The  woman  of  gentle,  kind  nature, 
who  always  looks  upon  the  bright  side 
of  life,  is  apt  to  be  underestimated  in 
these  modern  days.  She  does  not  aim 
to  achieve  great  things,  she  is  only  an 
ordinary  woman,  who  does  her  work 
day  by  day,  believes  in  God  and  trusts 
him  to  solve  the  problems  she  cannot 
understand.  Her  womanly  logic  finds 
good  in  everything  and  takes  life's 
blessings  gratefully  and  life's  hard- 
ships as  lessons.  No  matter  how  dark 
the  day  or  how  discouraging  the  cir- 
cumstances, she  finds  courage  to  look 
beyond  the  darkness  to  a  brighter 
time.  Small  ills  like  a  week  of  rain  in 
housecleaning  time,  an  avalanche  of 
unexpected  company,  the  incorrigible 
stupidity  of  servants,  or  any  of  the 
thousand  minor  trials  of  life  which 
would  unnerve  a  fretful  woman,  do  not 
disturb  her  calm  nature.  She  looks 
beyond  the  trial  of  to-day  and  takes  up 
the  extra  burdens  cheerfully,  knowing 
that  they  will  not  last. 

Such  a  woman  as  this,  whether  she 
live  in  a  lowly  cottage  or  in  a  palace, 
is  blessed  and  beloved.  Her  learning 
may  not  awe  her  neighbors,  and  in  the 
eyes  of  the  public  she  may  have 
achieved  very  little,  but  the  most  hope- 
less are  cheered  by  her  kindness.  The 
weak  and  unfortunate  seek  her  coun- 
sel, knowing  well  that  her  generous 
heart  will  render  no  harsh  judgment. 
She  never  indulges  in  gossip,  and  in- 
variably changes  the  subject  when 
gossip  is  introduced.  She  may  not  be 
an  intellectual  light,  though  a  kind 
heart  does  not  prevent  the  possession 
of  a  great  mind.  Many  women  whose 
names  are  written  among  the  greatest 
could  be  mentioned  who  possessed  the 
kindly  heart  and  the  generous  judg- 
ment which  made  them  beloved  by 
every  one  who  knew  them. 

Many  years  ago  a  wise  old  man,  de- 
siring to  give  a  prize  that  should  be  of 
an  unique  character,  offered  to  the 
graduating  class  of  a  certain  school  a 
medal  to  be  given  to  the  most  amiable 
young  woman.  This  medal  was  con- 
scientiously awarded  for  a  number  of 
years,  while  the  school  existed,  and  in 
no  case  did  it  fall  into  the  hands  of  a 
foolish  or  dull  student.  A  well-bal- 
anced disposition  is  apt  to  be  associ- 
ated with  a  well-balanced  mind.  There 
is  no  greater  mistake  than  the  impres- 
sion so  general  that  an  amiable  woman 
is  apt  to  be  dull.  She  is  not  likely  to 
be  self-assertive.  The  spirit  of  self- 
forgetfulness,  which  controls  her 
thoughts  and  actions,  would  prevent 
this. 

She  may  have  great  feeliDg  of  her  own 
Which  lesser  souls  mav  never  know, 
Yet 

No  simplest. duty  is  forgot  ; 
Life  hath  no  dull  and  lowly  spot 
That  does  not  in  her  sunshine  share. 


Merchants  say  the  demand  for  flags 
and  bunting  throughout  the  western 
country  exceeds  that  even  of  the 
World's  Fair  year.  All  the  big  stores 
are  making  large  demands  for  the  red, 
white  and  blue,  and  claim  that  the 
manufacturers  found  themselves  un- 
prepared for  the  wave  of  patriotic  en- 
thusiasm. The  frequent  display  of  the 
Cuban  flag  beside  "  Old  Glory  "  is  note- 
worthy. 


An  Ambitious  Princess. 


Princess  Victoria,  the  only  unmar- 
ried daughter  of  the  prince  and  prin- 
cess of  Wales,  is  a  woman  looking  for 
some  useful  mission  that  a  royal  girl 
may  fill  without  disgracing  her  family, 
says  a  Record  correspondent.  She  does 
not  wish  to  marry,  though  divers  good 
offers  have  been  made  for  her  hand, 
since  of  the  three  sisters  she  is  far  and 
away  the  most  clever  and  companion- 
able, and  a  number  of  eligible  young 
German  and  Swedish  princes  and  grand 
dukes  have  really  wished  to  have  her 
to  wife.  But  the  Princess  Victoria  has 
not  yet  found  a  husband  to  her  mind, 
and  to  her  mother's  great  dismay  she 
cherishes  an  ardent  ambition  to  be  a 
genuine  wage  earner.  Two  years  ago 
she  fitted  herself  for  nursing  and  an- 
nounced her  intention  of  entering  a 
London  hospital.  There  were  serious 
family  conclaves,  and  not  until  sent  to 
interview  her  very  decided  grandmam- 
ma on  the  question  did  the  young  prin- 
cess relinquish  the  plan,  inheriting  a 
decided  artistic  taste  from  her  mother, 
this  royal  spinster  is  now  turning  her 
attention  to  bookbinding  and  the  de- 
signing of  book  covers.  The  library  at 
Sandringbam  is  really  enriched  with 
some  of  her  excellent  work,  and  at  a 
recent  exhibition  of  book  covers  in 
London  two  examples  contributed  by  a 
Miss  Matthews  won  prizes.  It  was  not 
until  weeks  afterward  that  tbe  judges, 
dispensers  of  prizes,  or  the  royal  fam- 
ily themselves  knew  that  the  energetic 
princess  had  won  these  testimonials  to 
her  excellent  taste  and  handicraft  un- 
der so  commonplace  a  name. 

France  has  just  enacted  a  law  which 
one  is  inclined  to  wish  might  be  put 
into  operation  on  this  side  of  the  water. 
No  baby  under  a  year  is  to  be  allowed 
to  have  solid  food  without  the  author- 
ity of  a  qualified  medical  man.  Among 
us  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  a 
baby  of  eight  or  nine  months  fed  on 
(salted  or  fresh),  potatoes,  coffee,  or 
whatever  the  mother  at  the  moment 
may  be  eating  herself.  When  convul- 
sions from  indigestion  set  in,  there  is 
surprise  and  consternation,  but  never 
a  sign  of  any  appreciation  of  the  laws 
of  cause  and  effect.  The  long  rubber 
tubes  attached  to  nursing  bottles  are 
forbidden,  and  heavy  penalties  are 
enforced  for  any  disobedience  in  that 
direction.  That  these  tubes  cannot  be 
kept  properly  sterilized  is  a  recog- 
nized fact. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  women  who 
claim  to  be  good  cooks  still  serve 
greasy  soups,  abominations  to  the  eye, 
palate  and  stomach.  As  remedy  for 
this,  the  "  soup  digester,"  a  kettle  with 
a  faucet  near  the  bottom,  by  which  the 
clear  liquid  may  be  drawn  off  without 
the  fat.  Without  the  convenience  of 
this  utensil,  grandmother's  "good  old 
way"  is  always  available — to  let  tbe 
soup  stand  over  night,  when  the  grease 
can  be  easily  removed  in  a  solid  cake. 
Moral:  Greasy  soups  are  without  ex- 
cuse and  an  evidence  of  carelessness  or 
ignorance ! 


Unsightly  finger  marks  disappear 
from  varnished  furniture  when  rubbed 
with  sweet  oil,  and  from  oiled  wood  if 
kerosene  is  rubbed  on  the  spots.  A 
bruise  should  be  treated  with  a  piece 
of  brown  paper,  folded  several  times 
and  soaked  in  hot  water.  Over  this 
hold  a  moderately  warm  iron  until  all 
steaming  ceases.  If  necessary,  repeat 
the  process,  remembering  that  one 
application  does  not  always  turn  out  a 
success.  Always  apply  alcohol  spar- 
ingly upon  the  furniture,  if  at  all,  or  it 
will  destroy  the  polish. 

Glass  spoons  are  sold  at  the  drug 
stores  for  the  taking  of  medicine  which 
may  tarnish  silver.  Better,  however, 
than  these  are  the  glass  tubes,  which 
keep  such  powerful  drugs  away  from 
the  teeth  as  well;  and  better,  perhaps, 
than  both  is  the  attention  to  food  and 
hygienic  living,  which  does  away  with 
the  necessity  of  any  such  heroie  dosing. 

After  removing  seeds  from  raisins, 
cover  seeds  with  cold  water,  soak  one- 
half  hour,  simmer  one  hour,  strain;  use 
juice  in  mince  meat,  or  seal  in  fruit  jar 
for  use  in  pudding  sauce. 


Chaff. 

An  ambitious  young  man  wrote  to  an 
author  for  advice.  "  I'm  only  making 
$10  a  month  at  my  business,"  he  wrote, 
"  and  I  think  I  could  make  a  success  in 
literature." 

The  author  replied:  "I  am  only  av- 
eraging $9  a  month  at  my  business. 
Tell  me  what  yours  is,  and  if  you  are 
anxious  to  jump  into  literature  I'll 
swap  with  you." 

Naval — I  pity  the  Spanish  officers 
and  men  if  their  vessels  approach  a 
certain  part  of  our  coast. 

Reserve — Where,  for  instance  ? 

Naval — Well,  just  fancy  their  awful 
predicament  if  the  mosquito  fleet 
should  swoop  down  on  'em  off  New 
Jersey. 

In  the  course  of  a  morning  call  on 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Fourthly,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Sprightly  remarked: 

"By  the  way,  doctor,  I  conducted  a 
funeral  for  you  once.  Would  it  be  con- 
venient for  you  to  do  a  wedding  for  me 
next  Thursday  ? " 

"Yes,"  replied  the  other.  "You 
are  compelled  to  leave  town  that  day, 
I  presume  ?  " 

"I  am,"  rejoined  Mr.  Sprightly, 
"  but  not  till  after  the  wedding.  I — I 
am  to  be  the  bridegroom." 

It  was  just  after  the  war  had  been 
declared,  and  the  quiet  man  saw  the 
noisy  one  sneaking  away  from  an  ex- 
cited crowd. 

"What's  the  matter?"  asked  the 
quiet  man. 

"They're  discussing  the  war,"  re- 
plied the  noisy  one. 

"Well,  you  have  been  yelling  for  war 
for  the  last  two  months,  haven't  you  ?  " 
demanded  the  quiet  man. 

"Of  course  I  have,"  returned  the 
noisy  one;  "but,  hang  it  all,  these 
people  are  talking  about  enlisting." 

She:  "And,  now  that  we  are  en- 
gaged, John,  dear,  how  long  shall  the 
engagement  be  for  ?  "  He  (an  absent- 
minded  lawyer,  who  has  just  drawn  up 
a  street-car  lease) :  "Oh,  99  years,  I 
s'pose." 

Artist  (to  Mr.  Henpekt)  :  "  Now, 
don't  you  think  this  is  a  speaking  like- 
ness of  your  wife,  sir  ? "  Mr.  Hen- 
pekt :  "Well,  when  my  wife  speaks  to 
me,  she  always  shakes  her  fist  at  me; 
you've  omitted  that !  " 

Infantine  Philosophy — Tottie  (aged 
five)  :  "I  wonder  why  babies  is  always 
born  in  de  night  time."  Lottie  (aged 
seven,  a  little  wiser):  "Don't  you 
know  ?  It's  cos  they  wants  to  make 
sure  of  findin'  their  mothers  at  home." 

"You  say,  mamma,"  said  Bobby, 
"that  I  mustn't  hit  Tommy  Jones 
when  I'm  at  his  house,  because  it  isn't 
polite,  and  that  it  isn't  polite  to  hit 
him  when  he's  visiting  me.  Then  when 
can  I  whack  him — on  the  street  ?  " 

Lounger:  "Do  cookbooks  form  an 
important  item  in  your  sales  ?  "  Book- 
seller :  "  Yes,  we  sell  them  by  the 
thousand."  "The  women  appreciate 
them,  eh?"  "Oh,  the  women  don't 
buy  them;  their  husbands  do." 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Tri  State  Medi- 
cal Society,  April  5th,  Dr.  J.  J.  Brown- 
son  of  Dubuque,  Iowa,  reported  the 
case  of  a  man  who  was  terribly  injured 
by  coming  in  contact  with  a  live  elec- 
tric wire.  He  lost  one  arm  and  part 
of  his  other  hand,  besides  being  burned 
on  other  parts  of  his  body.  The  man 
received  2400  volts  and  still  lived — the 
greatest  number  ever  received  by  a 
human  being  and  recovered  from.  The 
next  greatest  number  of  volts  passed 
through  the  human  body  without  caus- 
ing death  was  received  by  a  lineman  in 
New  York,  who  sustained  a  shock  of 
1000  on  two  different  occasions,  and 


whose  miraculous  escape  from  death 
has  earned  for  him  the  sobriquet  of  the 
"  human  lightning  rod." 

DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

Domestic  Hints. 


Favorite  Muffins. — One  cup  sweet 
milk,  one  egg,  the  yolk  and  white 
beaten  separately,  one  teaspoon  sugar, 
one  teaspoon  salt,  one  teaspoon  baking 
powder,  piece  of  butter  size  of  an  egg, 
two  cups  flour.    Bake  in  muffin  rings. 

Quick  Cream  Cake. — Break  two 
eggs  into  a  teacup  and  fill  up  with  sour 
cream.  One  cupful  of  sugar,  two  cup- 
fuls  of  flour,  one  teaspoonful  of  soda, 
flavor  to  taste.  Beat  the  cream  and 
eggs  together,  add  sugar  and  beat 
again,  then  the  flour  and  soda. 

Sliced  Buttered  Carrots. — Boil 
the  carrots  in  salted  water,  with  cover 
off,  until  tender;  when  done  slice  and 
peel  very  thin.  Season  each  layer 
with  a  sprinkling  of  salt  and  pepper, 
and  a  teaspoonful  melted  butter  over 
the  whole;  then  add  vinegar  enough  to 
cover.    Serve  while  warm. 

Fairy  Loaf. — Four  eggs,  one-half 
pound  of  white  sugar,  one  pint  of  sour 
cream,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  soda, 
flour  to  make  a  stiff  batter.  Beat 
sugar  and  eggs  light,  then  add  soda 
and  flour,  one  cupful  of  grated  cocoa- 
nut  and  almond  extract  to  taste.  Bake 
in  a  loaf,  ice  with  clear  icing  and 
sprinkle  thickly  with  cocoanut. 

Corn  Bread. — One  and  one-half  cups 
flour,  one  cup  corn  meal,  one-third  cup 
sugar,  one-fourth  cup  butter,  one  cup 
milk,  two  eggs  beaten  separately,  two 
i  teaspoons  baking  powder.  Cream  the 
I  butter  and  sugar  together,  add  yolks, 
I  then  milk,  then  cornmeal,  then  flour, 
I  to  which  the  baking  powder  has  been 
added,  and  lastly  the  beaten  whites. 

Dried  Apple  Cake. — Soak  three 
cups  of  dried  apples  over  night  in  warm 
water.  In  the  morning  chop  or  cut 
them  into  small  bits,  put  in  a  stewpan 
with  two  cupfuls  of  molasses  and  sim- 
mer for  two  hours;  add  two  beaten 
eggs,  one  cupful  of  sugar,  one  of  milk, 
one-half  cupful  of  butter,  two  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  soda,  spice  to  taste,  and 
flour  enough  to  make  a  stiff  batter. 
Bake  as  you  would  fruit  cake. 

Veal  Curry. — Cut  two  pounds  of 
lean  veal  in  pieces,  put  in  a  pan  with  a 
piece  of  butter,  size  of  an  egg,  and  let 
it  fry  to  a  nice  brown;  then  mix  in  a 
large  tablespoonful  of  flour,  a  table- 
spoonful  of  curry  powder,  salt  and 
pepper.  When  all  are  well  mixed, 
add  a  pint  of  hot  water  and  let  it  boil 
about  twenty  minutes,  skimming  off 
all  fat.  Rice  croquettes  are  nice 
served  with  this  dish. 

Spoon  Dropcakes.  —  One  cupful  of 
flour,  one-half  of  a  cupful  of  rye  meal, 
one-half  of  a  cupful  of  cornmeal,  one 
cupful  of  sugar,  two  eggs,  two  spoon- 
fuls of  molasses,  one  tablespoonful  of 
melted  butter,  one  sour  apple  chopped 
fine,  one-quarter  of  a  teaspoonful  each 
of  allspice,  clove  and  nutmeg,  one-half 
of  a  teaspoonful  of  cinnamon,  one  cup- 
ful of  sour  milk,  one-half  of  a  teaspoon- 
ful of  soda.  Drop  by  small  spoonfuls 
into  smoking-hot  fat  and  cook  golden 
brown. 

Beef  Broth.  —  Cut  some  pieces  of 
lean  beef  into  small  pieces,  cover  with 
cold  water,  and  boil  until  the  meat 
comes  to  pieces;  then  strain  through  a 
colander  and  let  the  broth  stand  until 
cold.  Take  off  any  particles  of  fat  that 
are  on  top,  season  with  salt  and  pep- 
per, and  add  small  squares  of  toasted 
bread.  Rice,  sage  and  tapioca  may  be 
used  instead  of  toast,  if  preferred. 
Other  meat  broths  are  made  in  the 
same  manner. 


|  Gives  Perfect  Satisfaction. 

3}  Uranite  State  Evaporator  Co.                     ■'  Sweetser.  Ind.,  June  .4. 18,7. 

JBK  Gentlemen:— The  Granite  Slate  Feed  Cioker  and  Water  Heater  which  I  purchased 

^5ft  of  you  some  time  ago  !s  eivingperfect'  satisfaction.   Very  little  fuel  Is  required  and  .1 

>M<  lar^e  amount  of  heat  is  produced.    Every  stmk-raiber  should  own  one.    In  my 

-^f.  opinion,  It  Is  the  best  made.               Yours  truly,          ROBERT  SHERON. 

w  23  gallon,  $1?;  50  gallon,  $17;  IOO  gallon.  $24. 

GRANITE  STATE  EVAPORATOR  CO.,  6  Temple  Court,  H.Y.City 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 

Produce  Market. 


92Vi®  90* 

89  W@  87  3 

87?,®  899, 

an  ia.  n-> 

91?,®  89X 


San  Francisco,  May  IS,  1898. 
Chicago  Wheat  Futures. 

Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows 
for  the  week  named,  price  being  per  bushel : 
July.  $ept- 

Wednesday  U  »fl  »  ».#  92* 

Thursday   1  12V4®1  <»% 

Friday..    11"   @1  2 

Saturday   1  01   @1  05« 

Monday    »  °«  ®»  <»* 

Tuesday   I  10  01  08 

Liverpool  Futures. 

Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  Red  Winter  per 
cental  in  Liverpool  were  as  follows  for  the 

week:  July.  Dec. 

T^ay-::::::::::::::::::^"»^  g  ki 

Frldav   10s  9Xd  7s  8Sid 

S  iturday  "   108  8  d  78  2*d 

ttaSSSn      10s  8  d  7s  3*d 

Say.  .  '  108  11  d  78  5  d 

Mm  Francisco  Futures. 

The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco  Call 
Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  was 
as  follows : 

May.  Dec. 

Thursday  *  @   *l  74*@1  ??< 

Friday   1  79  @ — 

Saturday    ©  — 

Monday    @ — 

Tuesday    <s> — 

Wednesday   @ — 


1  68?4@1  70* 
1  69*01  Toy 
1  71    01  60% 
1  69\01  64 
1  65   @1  62'8 


Wheat. 

The  wheat  market  has  been  decidedly  un- 
settled in  this  center  since  last  review  and 
spot  values  have  suffered  a  quotable  decline 
of  m~y»c  per  cental  or  flrtfl.50  per  ton.  The 
weakness  was  fully  as  much  or  more  the  re- 
sult of  local  than  of  outside  influences.  The 
rain  of  the  week,  aggregating  about  1% 
inches  in  this  citv,  and  extending  over  a  large 
portion  of  the  interior,  had  probably  more  to 
do  with  causing  the  depression  experienced 
than  any  other  one  cause.  In  the  local  specu- 
lative market  the  decline  was  still  greater 
than  in  spot  values,  Dec.  wheat  selling  fully 
12%c  under  the  figures  of  a  week  ago.  Near 
deliveries  in  Liverpool  dropped  the  equiva- 
lent of  nearly  10c  per  cental,  but  later  deliv- 
eries are  almost  as  high  as  at  this  time  last 
week  and  have  been  higher  in  the  meantime. 
Chicago  has  been  bobbing  up  and  down,  and 
in  the  aggregate  shows  nearly  as  great  a  loss 
as  that  experienced  here.  The  spot  market 
closed  dull  and  weak,  with  buyers  and  sellers 
apart. 

A  noteworthy  feature  in  the  market  the 
past  week  has  been  the  outward  movement  of 
wheat  by  rail  to  New  Orleans,  in  transit  for 
Europe.  *  The  shipment  of  2000  tons  has  been 
contracted  for  in  this  manner,  the  freight 
rate  through  to  Liverpool  being  reported  at 
$11  per  ton.  The  wheat  is  to  go  from  New 
Orleans  in  a  neutral  ship  and  is  supposed  to  be 
for  France.  The  payment  of  above  compara- 
tively stiff  freight  rate,  equivalent  to  £2  5s 
by  sailing  vessel,  illustrates  emphatically  the 
urgent  need  abroad  for  speedy  deliveries  of 
wheat.  It  also  shows  in  strong  light  the 
great  need  for  this  coast  of  a  canal  across  the 
Isthmus.  The  immense  benefit  such  a  canal 
would  be  to  the  entire  country  is  being  em- 
phasized in  unmistakable  manner  by  the  war 
now  on  between  this  country  and  Spain.  If 
the  war  will  hasten  the  completion  of  the  Nic- 
aragua canal,  it  will  have  been  the  means  in- 
cidentally of  benefiting  incalculably  the  en- 
tire United  States,  and  more  especially  the 
Pacific  coast. 

The  rainstorm  of  Saturday  and  Sunday 
proved  one  of  the  heaviest  of  the  season  in 
this  State,  and,  while  rather  late,  did  a  vast 
amount  of  good  to  grain  in  the  hill  lands, 
where  the  previous  moisture  had  not  totally 
dried  out.  With  the  same  rain  six  weeks 
earlier,  California  might  have  had  a  bonanza 
crop.  As  it  is,  the  yield  of  wheat  and  other 
cereals  is  likely  to  prove  more  liberal  than  the 
most  optimistic  thought  probable  a  week  ago. 
Much  will  depend,  of  course,  on  the  weather 
during  the  next  few  weeks  or  until  harvest. 

California  Milling  II  77*@1  82* 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  70  @1  75 

Oregon  Valley   1  70  @1  75 

Walla  Walla  Blue  Stem   175  @l  80 

Walla  Walla  Club   1  67*@1  72* 

CALL  BOAKD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No. 
1  white  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week  were 
as  follows  for  the  options  named  : 

May,  1898,  delivery,  «1.79@1.72V,. 

December,  1898,  delivery,  $1.74%@1.62>4. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of  Call 

Board.    May    wheat    sold    at   @  ; 

December,  1898,  $1.65(81.62^. 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows : 

1*96-97.  1897-98. 

Liv.  quotations         6s7d@6»7!4d  lls0d@Usld 

Freight  rates   17H®— s   @27%s 

Local  market  »1.30@1.37K  Jl.70@1.75 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of  stand- 


ard No.  1  California  in  Liverpool,  and  for  good 
to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

Flour. 

Values  for  flour  since  previous  review  have 
been  maintained  at  about  same  range  as  last 
quoted.  Spot  supplies  are  of  only  moderate 
volume,  and  are  not  likely  to  prove  excessive 
for  some  weeks  to  come.  Local  millers  here 
are  experiencing  difficulty  in  securing  desir- 
able milling  wheat  in  noteworthy  quantit3T. 
Arrivals  of  flour  from  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton are  fairly  liberal  and  above  the  average. 

SuperHne,  lower  grades  M  00@4  15 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   4  25®4  50 

Country  grades,  extras   5  5005  75 

Choice  and  extra  choice   5  7506  00 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   6  0006  15 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   5  50@5  75 

Walla  Walla,  Bakers'  extra   5  50@5  75 

Barley. 

The  market  for  this  cereal  has  not  displayed 
much  activity  the  current  week.  Limited 
stocks  and  views  of  holders  considerably  above 
buyers'  ideas  of  values,  combined  to  operate 
against  activity.  The  rainstorm  of  Saturday 
and  Sunday  also  tended  to  restrict  business, 
imparting  an  easier  tone,  and  causing  buyers 
to  feel  more  justified  in  holding  off  than  pre- 
vious to  the  rain.  That  there  will  be  a  very 
heavy  increase  in  the  yield  of  barley  in  Cali- 
fornia on  account  of  this  week's  wet  weather 
is  not  probable,  as  much  of  the  area  seeded  to 
barley  had  been  either  cut  for  hay  or  was  too 
far  gone  to  be  benefited  by  moisture.  But 
with  the  condition  of  grazing  lands  improved, 
prospects  are  that  there  will  be  decreased  re- 
quirements for  feed  grain,  and  this  naturally 
has  a  softening  effect  on  values.  The  most 
serious  drawback  is  that  all  other  feed  cereals 
are  at  present  relatively  cheaper  than  barley. 
Such  transfers  as  have  been  effected  were  al- 
most wholly  in  Feed  descriptions.  Brewers 
continue  indifferent  to  offerings.  Futures  did 
not  lack  for  attention,  but  ranged  much  lower 
than  previous  week. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice  1  32tf@  

Feed,  fair  to  good  1  30  ®  

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice  1  37W@1  45 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   —  @  — 

Chevalier,  No.  2   —  @  — 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  /or  No.  1 
feed  barley,  per  cental,  for  the  week  ranged 
as  follows  for  the  options  named : 

May,  1898,  delivery,  $\.X,y,%l  88& 

December,  1898,  delivery,  $1.32'4@1.2Crs. 

Wednesday  at  regular  noon  session  of  the 

Call  Board  "May,  1898,  feed  sold  at  $  @ 

 ;  Dec,  1898,"  $1.275;@1.267;bid. 

Oats. 

Market  has  ruled  fairly  steady  for  all  de- 
scriptions now  offering  in  quotable  quantity. 
Arrivals  lately  have  been  of  fair  volume  from 
Oregon  and  Washington,  which  are  at  all 
times  the  principal  sources  of  supplies  for  this 
market.  As  values  have  been  lately  and  con- 
tinue to  be  at  quite  reasonable  levels,  there 
is  little  or  no  probability  of  prices  being  mate- 
rially lower  in  the  near  future. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed  140  @  

White,  good  to  choice  1  35  @1  37H 

White,  poor  to  fair  1  30  @1  3214 

Gray,  common  to  choice  1  32K@1  37* 

Milling  1  37W®1  40 

Surprise,  good  to  choice  1  37*@1  42* 

Black  Russian    0  

Bed    @  

Corn. 

The  Eastern  product  is  not  arriving  so 
freely  as  a  few  weeks  ago,  but  there  are  lib- 
eral supplies  in  store  here.  This  corn  is  being 
mostly  held  against  future  needs,  rather  than 
to  crowd  the  same  to  sale  immediately  at  re- 
duced figures.  Values  for  the  imported  arti- 
cle are  in  consequence  being  well  maintained 
at  the  comparatively  low  range  now  cur- 
rent. There  are  no  heavy  stocks  of  the 
domestic  article,  either  White  or  Large  or 
Small  Yellow,  but  very  limited  quantities  are 
required  to  satisfy  the  demand  at  prices 
generally  asked. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice  1  15  @1  20 

Large  Yellow  115  @1  20 

Small  Yellow  1  25  @1  30 

Eastern  Yellow  1  07tf@l  15 

Egyptian  White   —  @  — 

Popcorn,  shelled,  f»  lb   —  @  — 

Kye. 

Values  remain  about  as  last  quoted,  with 
supplies  of  light  volume  but  sufficient  for  cur- 
rent needs. 

Good  to  choice,  new   1  37*@1  40 

Buckwheat. 
The  same  lack  of  offerings  as  previously 
noted  continues  to  be  experienced,  and  values 
are  in  consequence  not  very  well  defined. 

Good  to  choice  1  80  @1  85 

Sllverskln   —  ®  — 

Beans. 

With  improved  crop  prospects,  more  espe- 
cially in  the  Sacramento  river  district,  in 
consequence  of  the  recent  rain,  the  market  is 
less  buoyant  in  tone  than  a  week  ago.  The 
conditions  in  the  bean  district  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  State  are  reported  to  be  little 
or  no  better  than  at  date  of  last  issue,  no 
previous  rain  having  fallen  since  January. 


Asking  figures  for  prime  to  choice  qualities 
show  no  material  reduction,  but  to  affect  free 
sales  the  acceptance  of  lower  figures  would 
be  necessary.  About  3000  sacks  of  White 
beans  were  taken  here  this  week  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  more  on  same  account  will 
likely  soon  be  called  for. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  tt>8   1  85  @2  10 

Small  White,  good  to  choloe   1  90  02  15 

:  Laay  Washington   1  90  02  10 

I  Butter,  small   1  60  ®1  75 

I  Butter,  large   1  75   Si  90 

\  Pinks   2  65   @2  75 

I  Bayos.good  to  choice   2  90  08  10 

|  Reds   2  75  03  00 

i  Red  Kidneys   2  90  08  00 

j  Llmas,  good  to  choice   8  00  @3  10 

,  Black-eye  Beans   8  30  ®8  50 

|  Horse  Beans   l  30  2]  40 

I  Garbanzos,  large   2  75  @3  00 

|  Garbanzos.  small   1  60  (31  75 

The  following  review  of  the  Eastern  bean 
market  comes  through  by  recent  mail  from  a 
New  York  authority.  Prices  quoted  are  per 
60-rt.  bushel : 

It  could  hardly  be  expected  that  the  activity 
and  buoyancy  which  marked  the  course  of  trade 
for  several  weeks  could  continue  without  some 
interruption,  and  the  little  check  to  the  upward 
turn  which  has  come  to  the  market  may  prove  of 
benefit  in  the  long  run.  The  "boom"  did  not 
spend  its  force  until  Tuesday  of  this  week,  and  by 
that  time  values  for  some  varieties  bad  been  car- 
ried 5c  above  the  closing  rates  of  last  week.  Fol- 
lowing this  just  a  little  reaction  has  occurred,  but 
at  the  rates  now  quoted  the  tone  of  the  market  is 
fairly  steady.  Receipts  have  continued  on  a  small 
scale  until  near  the  close,  when  a  slight  Increase 
is  noted  from  some  sections,  but  the  country  is 
very  strong  and  the  recent  large  business  has 
materially  reduced  the  stock  at  all  points  of  pro- 
duction. The  quietness  that  is  now  experienced 
in  this  market  is  due  to  the  fact  that  buyers  oper- 
ated freely  on  the  advance  and  the  trade  has  be- 
come pretty  well  stocked.  To  what  extent  the 
Government  will  buy  is  problematical,  but  if  the 
war  continues  there  is  strong  probability  that  a 
good  many  beaus  will  be  wanted,  which  will  be  an 
important  factor  in  shaping  the  future  course  of 
the  market.  Best  State  Marrow  are  now  offering 
generally  at  11.80,  and  most  of  the  choice  marks  of 
Medium  and  Pea  can  be  bought  at  11. B0.  Red  Kid- 
ney are  firm  at  *2  10  and  it  would  be  difficult  to 
secure  any  quantity  at  that  A  few  lots  of  While 
Kidney  have  sold  at  $1.7001.75  and  of  Turtle  Soup 
at  11.6001  70.  Yellow  Eye  have  had  sales  at  »1  50. 
California  Lima  have  ruled  strong,  with  buyers 
showing  fair  interest.  Some  nice  stock  has  been 
secured  within  a  day  or  two  at  $2.20,  but  the  gen- 
eral asking  rate  is  *2 .25.  A  line  of  2500  bags  that 
went  from  San  Francisco  direct  to  London  arrived 
here  for  the  latter  port  this  week  They  have  all 
been  sold  at  good  prices,  and  other  lots  are  in 
transit.  California  Lady  Washington  have  at- 
tracted attention;  3000  bags  reported  sold  at  if  1.40, 
and  some  jobbing  business  in  new  stock  at  HI. 450 
1.50.  Green  peas  were  held  higher  early  in  the 
week,  but  a  quieter  trade  since  has  caused  a 
slightly  easier  feeling. 

Dried  Peas. 
There  is  little  of  special  interest  to  record 
concerning  this  product.    There  are  few  do- 
mestic offering,  either  on  the  spot  or  to  ar- 
rive. Values  remain  nominally  as  last  quoted. 

Green  Peas,  California  II  90  02  00 

NUes  Peas   1  65  @1  75 

Wool. 

Beyond  inquiry  for  wools  suitable  for  army 
and  navy  cloths  and  Government  blankets, 
to  fill  contracts  now  in  the  hands  of  manufac- 
turers, there  is  no  demand  to  record.  Only 
long  and  strong  staple  wools  will  fill  the  bill 
for  the  cloths  in  question,  as  they  arej  sub- 
mitted to  severe  tests  before  being  accepted. 
This  class  of  wool  is  in  light  stock  and  is 
being  held  in  Eastern  centers  at  an  advance 
of  fully  2  cents  per  pound.  In  the  local  mar- 
ket nothing  has  yet  transpired  to  enable  the 
giving  of  quotations  for  wools  sheared  this 
season. 

SPRING. 

Oregon  Eastern,  choice  12  @14 

Oregon  Eastern,  fair  to  good  10  @ll 

FALL. 

Northern,  free  11  018 

Southern  Mountain   9  012 

Hops. 

There  is  no  improvement  to  note  in  the  sit- 
uation. Trade  is  almost  stagnant,  both  for 
export  and  on  local  account.  As  prospects  for 
coming  crop,  both  in  this  country  and  in 
Europe,  are  in  the  main  good,  there  is  little 
probability  of  any  special  demand  being  de- 
veloped for  1897  hops  during  the  balance  of 
the  season.  Neither  brewers  nor  dealers  who 
are  not  in  actual  need  will  be  inclined  to  pur- 
chase, except  at  bargain  figures. 
Good  to  choice,  1897  crop   10  @13 

The  hop  market  on  the  Atlantic  side  is  thus 
outlined,  according  to  late  mail  advices,  by  a 
New  York  contemporary : 

So  little  stock  is  arriving  from  the  country  that 
local  holdings  are  being  gradually  reduced,  not- 
withstanding the  dullness  in  trade.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  present  outlook  that  seems  to  hold 
out  any  encouragement  of  better  prices,  and  for 
that  reason  holders  do  not  let  any  favorable  oppor- 
tunity to  sell  pass  by.  though  there  is  no  disposi- 
tion to  force  business,  except  possibly  in  the  very 
poor  grades.  There  are  still  a  number  of  the  poor, 
moldy  Oregon  hops  here  and  other  points,  and  the 
almost  worthless  character  of  the  stock  has  made 
sellers  anxious  to  move  them  regardless  of  price. 
They  can  be  bought  easily  at  6®7c  and  a  forced 
sale  or  two  Is  reported  at  a  still  lower  figure.  To 
a  certain  extent  all  values  must  be  regarded  as 
somewhat  nominal  at  the  present  moment.  They 


Two  Kinds 
S>  of  Men. 


Some  men  won't  advertise  when  they  are  busy — think  it  will  last  foreve' 
Some  men  won't  advertise  when  times  are  dull — think  the  crack  o 
doom  is  just  about  to  the  city  line. 

There  are  others  who  advertise  all  the  time. 

The  latter  attract  inquiries  and  orders,  and  in  good  times  can  pick 
what  they  want. 

In  dull  times  they  get  all  there  is  going — the  other  fellow  is  out  of 

business. 

One  is  an  optimist  in  prosperity1;  a  pessimist  in  adversity,  and  a  narrow- 
gauge  weakling  all  the  time. 

The  other  is  just  a  plain,  common-sense  business  man. 

*  j*  j*  j*  WHICH  KIND  ARE  YOU  ?  ^  s  *  ^ 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

GOMBAULT'S 


Caustic 
Balsam 

1  Safe  Spf'df  and  Positln  Cur* 


The  Safest,  Beat  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Kemoves  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  « 'tittle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING-   Impottibl*  to  produce  scar  or  bUmith. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  01.50  per  bottle.    Bold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  direction! 
for  its  use.v  send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
TITE  LAWRENCE* WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  O. 


are  largely  a  matter  of  negotiation,  and  transac- 
tions on  much  the  same  class  of  stock  are  likely  to 
differ  102c  per  pound.  In  the  absence  of  any  really 
choice  S  ate  hops  He  is  practically  the  best  rate 
obtained,  and  that  figure  will  cover  the  best  Pa- 
cifies, aside  from  a  few  lots  of  the  fine  Sonomas, 
which  sell  without  much  regard  to  the  general 
market.  Here  and  there  a  sale  is  reported  in  the 
interior  of  this  State,  and  the  stock  in  Oregon  is 
thought  to  be  down  to  1000  bales  or  less.  The 
yards  are  backward  because  of  continued  cold, 
stormy  weather. 

Hay  and  Straw. 
The  old  saying,  "It  is  an  ill  wind  which 
blows  no  good,"  might  be  changed  to:  It  is  a 
rare  rain  which  does  no  harm.  Large  quanti- 
ties of  new  hay  were  exposed  to  this  week's 
rain  and  will  be  damaged  more  or  less  in  con- 
sequence. The  injury  may  prove  light  or 
serious,  owing  to  the  favorableness  or  other- 
wise of  the  weather  to  follow.  A  wider  range 
in  prices  is  almost  certain  to  be  experienced 
for  new  crop  than  would  have  been  the  case 
without  rain  in  haying  time.  Some  argue 
that  the  market  should  have  a  firmer  tone  on 
account  of  the  rain,  not  only  owing  to  damage 
done  to  the  crop,  but  also  on  account  of  con- 
siderable area  being  now  reserved  for  grain 
which  would  have  been  cut  for  hay  had  there 
been  continued  dry  weather.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  should  be  remembered  that  much 
less  hay  than  ordinarily  is  now  being  con- 
sumed, on  account  of  the  high  price.  Many 
horses  have  been  recently  gotten  rid  of  in  one 
way  or  another,  both  ic  town  and  country,  as 
owners  could  not  afford  to  feed  them.  In  not 
a  few  instances,  push  carts  have  been  substi- 
tuted for  delivery  wagons. 

Wheat  18  00024  00 

Wheat  and  Oat  19  00023  (10 

Oat..     17  00®  19  00 

Barley    0  

Timothy  15  00018  00 

Alfalfa  12  00013  00 

Compressed  19  00024  08 

Straw,  v  bale   75®  1  00 

Mlllgtuffs. 

Market  is  in  the  main  easier.  Bran  and 
Middlings  are  going  at  reduced  figures. 
Rolled  Barley  tended  in  favor  of  buyers. 
Milled  Corn  was  without  quotable  change. 

Bran,  V  ton  IB  50019  50 

Middlings  18  50023  00 

Barley,  Rolled  28  00028  50 

Cornmeal  24  00024  50 

Cracked  Corn  25  00@25  50 

Seeds. 

A  very  quiet  market  is  noted  for  all  kinds 
of  seeds.  Mustard  Seed  is  in  such  light  sup- 
ply that  little  more  than  nominal  quotations 
are  possible.  Flaxseed  is  offered  very  spar- 
ingly. Latest  reported  sales  have  been  at 
figures  indicating  a  firm  market.  Alfalfa  con- 
tinues to  be  neglected  and  market  is  weak. 
Business  doing  in  bird  seed  is  at  figures  war- 
ranting no  changes  in  quotations. 

Per  ctl. 

Mustard,  Yellow  3  25®3  50 

Mustard,  Trieste  Seed  3  50®3  75 

Mustard,  Wild  Brown  2  75(33  26 

Flax  S  2502  40 

Per  lb. 

Canary   2H®2* 

Rape  2*03 

Hemp  2fc<<&3s, 

Alfalfa,  Utah  —  @— 

Bags  and  Bagging. 
Grain  Bags  are  obtainable  for  either  spot  or 
forward  delivery  at  fully  as  low  figures  as 
previously  quoted,  but  buyers  fail  to  put  in  an 
appearance.  Market  for  other  bags  and 
bagging  is  also  quiet,  with  quotable  values  in 
same  position  as  before  noted  in  this  column. 

Calcutta  Grain  bags,  22x34,  spot   6H@— 

State  Prison  bags,  per  100  5  30  @— 

Wool  sacks,  4  lb  30  ©— 

Wool  sacks,  3H  lb  27  @— 

Qunnies   8  ®10 

Bean  bags   4H@  4\ 

Fruit  sacks,  cotton   h\i<3t  6 

Hides.  Pelts  and  TaUow. 

Tendency  of  values  in  Hide  market  has  been 
to  more  firmness,  but  no  appreciable  changes 
in  prices  have  been  effected  in  this  center. 
Pelts  have  been  arriving  freely  and  values 
for  the  same  have  not  been  very  well  sus- 
tained, although  market  can  hardly  be  termed 
quotably  lower.  Tallow  is  commanding  mod- 
erately steady  rates,  with  demand  sufficient 
to  absorb  offerings  about  as  fast  as  received. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed,  can 
be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all 
kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side 
brands  or  murrain,  are  not  always  readily 
placed  at  the  lower  quotations. 

Sound.  CulU. 
Heavy  Steers,  over  58  lbs —  — ®10  —  @8 
Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs. .  —  ®  8  —  ®8 
Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs...  — ®  8J<  —  ®  7M 
Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  60  lbs  — ®  8  —  ®8 
Light  Cow  Hldes.under  50  lbs  — ®  8*     —  ®  7% 

Wet  Salted  Kip   — @  »H    —  ®  8K 

Wet  Salted  Veal   — @10      —  @B 

Wet  Salted  Calf   — ®10      —  ®  8 

Dry  Hides   — ®1«H     13  ®1SK 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs. .  16®1«M    —  @12 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs  18@20       16  ®17 

Horse  Hides,  large  2  2502  75 

Horse  Hides,  medium  2  0002  25 

Horse  Hides,  small  26  050 

Colts' Hides  26  060 
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Pelts,  long  wool,  per  skin  90  @1  15 

Pelts,  medium,  per  skin  70  @90 

Pelts,  short  wool,  per  skin  40  @60 

Pelts,  shearling,  per  skin  15  @30 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer  25  @30 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium  —  @20 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter  —  @10 

Elk  Hides  10  @12 

Tallow,  good  quality  —  3  @  3H 

Tallow,  No.  2   2  @  2!4 

Goat  Skins,  perfect  30  @37tf 

Goat  Skins,  damaged  10  @2© 

Kid  Skins   5  @10 

Honey. 

Market  is  tolerably  well  stocked  with  Comb 
honey  of  various  grades,  and  this  description 
is  obtainable  at  relatively  easier  figures  than 
is  extracted  of  any  sort.  Supplies  of  the  lat- 
ter are  very  light,  and  are  likely  to  so  con- 
tinue for  months  to  come. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   5!4@  6 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   4%@  5Ji 

White  Comb,  1-lb  frames   SY,@10 

Amber  Comb   6;4@  7S4 

Beeswax. 

There  are  no  large  quantities  offering,  but 
in  the  absence  of  shipping  demand,  orof  heavy 
local  buying,  there  is  no  noteworthy  strength 
in  the  market. 

Pair  to  choioe,  *  lb  23  @25 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 
Beef  was  in  fair  receipt,  and  showed  toler- 
ably good  average  quality.  Values  remained 
quotably  as  last  noted.  Mutton  was  not  in 
quite  such  heavy  supply  as  for  a  week  or  two 
preceding,  but  stocks  were  ample  for  immedi- 
ate requirements.  Hogs  desirable  for  pack- 
ers were  in  good  demand  at  an  advance.  Soft 
and  poor  hogs  continued  to  sell  slowly  at  low 
figures. 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  ft  lb   6  @  6!4 

Beef,  2d  quality   5  @  5V4 

Beef,  3d  quality   4  @  5 

Mutton— ewes,  7@7^c ;  wethers   8  @— 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  medium   4%@  4H 

Hogs,  small   3%@  4 

Hogs,  large  hard   3%@  4 

Hogs,  soft   2H@  2)4 

Hogs,  stock   2  @— 

Hogs,  country  dressed   4%®  5 

Veal,  small,  fi  lb   6  @  7 

Veal,  large,  «  lb   5  @  6 

Lamb,  Yearling,  ft  lb   8  @  8!4 

Lamb,  Spring,  f!  lb   8  @  S% 

Poultry. 

Old  poultry  of  nearly  every  description  was 
in  excessive  supply,  being  rushed  in  from 
many  sections,  owing  to  the  high  price  of 
feed.  Market  for  such  stock  was  naturally 
weak.  Small  Hens  were  freely  offered  down  to 
$3  per  dozen.  Young  fowls  of  medium  to  large 
size  and  in  fine  condition  were  in  very  liberal 
receipt  and  were  sought  after  at  good  figures. 
Young  fowls  which  were  small  and  poor  moved 
slowly  at  low  prices. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  fi  lb  —  @  — 

Turkeys,  live  hens,  ft  lb  10  @  11 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers  10  @  11 

Hens,  Cal.,  ft  doz  3  00@3  50 

Roosters,  old  3  25@3  50 

Roosters,  young,  (full-grown)  8  00@9  00 

Fryers  6  00@7  00 

Broilers,  large  4  50@5  50 

Broilers,  small  2  50@3  00 

Ducks,  young,  fi  doz  3  50@5  00 

Ducks,  old  3  00(83  50 

Geese,  fi  pair  1  00®  — 

Goslings,  fi  pair  1  25@1  50 

Pigeons,  Old,  fi  doz  1  00®  — 

Pigeons,  Young  1  25@1  50 

Batter. 

Values  for  butter  have  continued  at  much 
the  same  range  as  last  quoted,  but  the  mar- 
ket presents  a  little  easier  tone,  owing  to 
rains  this  week  having  materially  improved 
the  outlook  for  green  feed  in  a  large  portion  of 
the  dairy  district  of  the  State.  Stocks  of 
packed  butter  in  this  center  continue  light, 
most  of  the  recent  packing  having  been  done 
at  producing  points  and  this  butter  has  not 
yet  come  forward. 

Creamery  extras,  fi  lb  20  @21 

Creamery  firsts  19K@20 

Creamery  seconds  19   @19  V4 

Dairy  select  19  @19!4 

Dairy  seconds  18  @— 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy  —  @ — 

Mixed  store  16  @17 

Creamery  in  tubs  19  @22 

Pickled  roll  —  @— 

Dairy  in  tubs  —  @ — 

Firkin,  Cal.,  choice  to  select  19  @21 

Firkin,  common  to  fair  17  @18 

Cheese. 

Supplies  are  not  particularly  heavy,  but  are 
more  than  sufficient  for  the  immediate  de- 
mand. Favorite  marks  going  to  special  cus- 
tom are  commanding  in  a  small  way  higher 
rates  than  are  quotable,  but  the  general  mar- 
ket cannot  be  termed  firm.  Large  operators 
show  no  inclination  to  take  hold  freely. 

California  fancy  flat,  new   914®  10 

California,  good  to  choice   9  @  9V4 

California,  fair  to  good   8  @9 

California  Cheddar  10  @1 1 

California,  "Young  Americas"  10  @11 

Eggs. 

The  anticipated  improvement  in  the  egg 
market  was  realized  the  current  week.  There 
was  a  quotable  advance  of  1@1%  per  doz.,  with 
market  moderately  firm  at  the  higher  figures. 
Arrivals  of  domestic  showed  considerable  de- 
crease and  market  was  nearly  bare  of  East- 
ern. Some  eggs  from  the  East  are  reported  on 
the  way,  however,  the  markets  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Rockies  showing  more  ease. 
California,  select,  large  white  and  fresh. .  16  @ — 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size. .14  @I5 

California,  good  to  choice  store  13V4@14Vi 

California,  common  to  fair  store  —  @ — 

Oregon,  prime  —  @— 

Held  Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading.  13tf@15 

Local  Cold  storage  eggs  —  @ — 

Vegetables. 

New  Red  Onions  were  plentiful  and  cheap. 
A  few  Old  Onions  are  on  market  from  Aus- 
tralia, but  they  are  held  at  high  prices.  Most 
kinds  of  spring  vegetables  were  in  reduced 
receipt  on  account  of  rainy  weather  and  sold 
at  an  advance,  notably  Peas,  String  Beans 
and  Asparagus. 

Asparagus,  No.  1  to  choice,  fi  box          1  75®  2  25 

Asparagus,  common  to  fair,  ft  box          1  00®  1  50 

Beans,  String,  ft  ft   7®  10 
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Beans,  Lima,  fi  ft   — @  — 

Beans,  Refuge,  fi  ft   — ®  — 

Beans,  Wax,  fi  ft   8®  9 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  fi  100    65®  75 

Cauliflower,  ft  doz   50®  — 

Corn,  Green,  fi  sack   — @  — 

Corn,  Alameda,  $  crate   — @  — 

Cucumbers,  hot  house,  f!  doz   50®  1  00 

Egg  Plant,  f!  lb   12/,®  15 

Garlic,  fi  ft   — @  — 

Mushrooms,  Buttons,  fi  lb   — @  — 

Mushrooms,  Wild,  fi  lb   — ®  — 

Okra,  Dried,  fi  lb   12K® 

Onions,  Yellow,  good  to  choice   — @ 

Onions,  New  Red   60®  73 

Peas,  Sweet,  Garden,  fi  ft   3®  4 

Peas,  Sweet,  fi  sack   1  25®  1  75 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  fi  ft   15®  20 

Rhubarb,  ordinary,  fi  box    50®  65 

Rhubarb,  Mammoth,  fi  bx   75®  85 

Squash,  Summer,  fi  lb   10®  12(4 

Tomatoes,  fl  box  or  crate    1  25®  1  75 

Potatoes. 

Market  for  Old  Potatoes  has  not  shown 
quite  so  much  firmness  as  immediately  prior 
to  last  review,  the  demand  since  having  been 
less  active  and  offerings  more  liberal.  Arriv- 
als of  Old  were  mainly  Burbank  Seedlings 
from  Oregon.  New  potatoes  arrived  sparingly 
and  market  for  desirable  qualities  tended 
against  buyers.  * 

Early  Rose,  River,  fi  cental   — @  — 

Peerless,  River   — @  — 

Reds  River   — @  — 

Garnet  Chile,  Mission   — @  — 

Burbanks,  Salinas   — @  — 

Burbanks,  River,  fi  sack   50®  60 

Burbanks,  Petaluma  and  Tomales,  fi  ctl   50®  75 

Burbanks,  Humboldt,  fi  ctl   75®  90 

Burbanks,  Oregon,  fi  cental   65@1  00 

Garnet  Chile,  Oregon   — @  — 

New  Potatoes,  fi  ft   IH®  2K 

Sweet  River,  fi  cental   — @  — 

Sweet  Merced  1  00@1  25 


The  Fruit  Market. 


Fresh  Fruits. 

The  forwarding  to  market  of  spring  and 
early  summer  fruits  was  interfered  with  to 
some  extent  during  a  portion  of  the  week  by 
rainy  weather.  Considerable  damage  was  re- 
ported to  early  Cherries  by  the  rain,  but  it  is 
doubtful  if  any  serious  injury  resulted  to 
other  fruit  through  the  recent  precipitation  of 
moisture.  On  the  other  hand,  some  fruit  or- 
chards were  greatly  benefited  by  the  rain  of 
Saturday  and  Sunday.  Not  only  did  the  roots 
of  the  trees  in  many  localities  receive  a 
greatly  needed  wetting,  but  the  branches  and 
maturing  fruit  were  washed,  leaving  them 
materially  improved  thereby.  Cherries  aver- 
aged higher  than  last  quoted,  with  market 
quite  firm  for  choice  to  select.  Currants  ar- 
rived yesterday  (Tuesday)  from  San  Leandro. 
They  were  ripe  and  in  better  condition  than 
is  ordinarily  experienced  for  first  receipts. 
For  crates  holding  four  baskets  41.75  was 
realized,  being  about  17%c  per  lb.  Blackber- 
ries continued  in  very  limited  receipt,  selling 
at  15c  per  1-lb.  basket.  Raspberries  were  on 
market,  but  hardly  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
quote.  Sales  were  effected  at  12  per  crate. 
The  arrival  of  Apricots  was  not  large,  but 
very  few  of  the  Pringle  variety  were  re- 
quired to  satisfy  the  demand.  Strawberries 
sold  at  a  decided  advance,  but  with  a  few 
days  sunshiny  weather,  lower  rates  for  ber- 
ries are  almost  certain  to  be  experienced. 
Gooseberries  brought  in  a  small  way  better 
average  prices  than  last  week,  the  quality 
showing  improvement.  Apples  quoted  here- 
with are  remnants  of  last  crop  still  offering, 
and  which  move  very  slowly. 

Apricots,  Pringle,  fi  box   65®  1  00 

Apples,  fancy,  4-tier,  ^  box   1  35®  1  50 

Apples,  choice,  4-tier,  fi  box   1  00®  1  25 

Apples,  fair  to  good,  50-ft  box   60®  75 

Apples,  common  to  fair,  fi  box   35®  60 

Cherries,  Black,  fair  to  choice,  ft  box.. .     60®  1  25 

Cherries,  White  and  Red,  fi  box   25®  50 

Blackberries,  fi  crate   2  00®   

Raspberries,  fi  crate   2  00®   

Gooseberries,  fi  ft   2®  3 

Strawberries,  Longworth,  fi  chest          4  50®  6  00 

Strawberries,  Large,  V  chest   2  50®  3  50 

Dried  Fruits. 

The  market  for  cured  and  evaporated  fruits 
has  not  developed  any  pronounced  changes 
since  last  review,  but  if  there  is  any  differ- 
ence to  record  there  is  a  firmer  and  healthier 
tone.  There  is  little  or  no  undue  selling 
pressure  observable,  and  values  throughout 
are  being  well  sustained  at  the  ruling  rates. 
Considering  the  limited  quantities  now  offer- 
ing, there  is  a  fair  amount  of  business  doing, 
both  on  Eastern  and  local  account.  There  is 
very  little  now  going  forward  to  the  Klon- 
dike, but  there  is  a  possibility  of  a  renewal  of 
demand  from  that  quarter  in  a  month  or  two. 
With  or  without  Klondike  trade,  there  are 
no  fears  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  carry 
much  fruit  over  into  the  coming  season. 
There  will  undoubtedly  be  few  apricots  this 
summer  and  prices  for  this  variety  are  ex- 
pected to  rule  materially  higher  than  for  last 
crop.  Peaches  are  expected  to  yield  fairly 
well,  but  the  prospects  are  least  promising 
in  districts  where  most  of  the  drying  and 
curing  is  ordinarily  done.  Prune  trees  are 
reported  in  most  orchards  to  have  a  heavy 
setting  of  fruit,  but  what  percentage  will  re- 
main on  the  trees  and  how  the  prunes  will 
mature  remains  to  be  determined. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  In  sacks,  per  ft   6  @7 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   7S4@  8K 

Apricots,  Moorpark   8  @10 

Apples,  In  boxes   6%®  7 

Figs,  fancy  pressed   8  @10 

Nectarines,  White   3!4®  4 

Nectarines,  Red   3i4@  4 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   4H@  5 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   5i4®  6 

Peaches,  peeled,  in  boxes   9  @12 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy.  7  ®— 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts   4i4@  6 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts  4  @5 

Pears,  peeled  and  sliced   —  @— 

Plums,  pitted   4  @5 

Prunes,  in  sacks,  40— 50's   h%®  6 

50-60's   Hi®  4(4 

60— 70's   3K®  Z%. 

70— 80's   3  @  3X 

80— 90's   2«@  3 

90— 100's   2V4®— 

Above  figures  are  on  basis  of  3H@3!4c  for  4 


sizes.   Prunes  in  boxes,  He  higher  for  25-to  boxes, 

He  higher  for  50-ft  boxes. 

4  sizes  Santa  Claras  and  equal   3(4®— 

4  sizes  San  Joaquin  and  Northern  3  @ — 

Prunes,  Silver   4  @  7 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apricots,  ordinary   5  @  6 

Apples,  sliced   4  @  4)4 

Apples,  quartered   — @— 

Ffgs,  Black   2  ®  3tf 

Figs,  White   3  @  4 

Peaches,  unpeeled   ZYt®  4 

Plums,  unpitted     1  @  H4 

Mail  advices  of  recent  date  from  New  York 
furnish  the  following  concerning  the  dried 
fruit  market  in  that  center : 

Evaporated  apples  have  met  an  active  demand 
from  exporters  and  market  has  ruled  firm  and 
higher.  Prime  wire-dried  have  sold  up  to  9c  and 
scarcely  anything  strictly  prime  could  be  found 
lower,  while  wood-dried  have  realized  9J4c  and  in 
instances  9Hc  for  a  high  grade,  with  choice  to 
fancy  jobbing  from  9>4@10c.  stock  below  prime 
held  steadily  but  rather  quiet.  Sun-dried  apples 
have  received  more  attention,  but  holders  have 
been  inclined  to  meet  buyers  freely  and  prices 
have  shown  no  material  improvement.  Chops 
have  occasionally  exceeded  4c,  but  that  figure 
generally  top,  with  most  actual  business  fraction- 
ally lower.  Cores  and  skins  have  been  held  stead- 
ily at  full  late  prices.  Not  much  doing  in  small 
fruits;  supply  and  demand  both  light  and  market 
quiet  and  unchanged.  California  fruit  has  met  a 
continued  good  demand  at  full  late  figures. 

Apricots,  Cal.  Moorpark,  1897,  per  lb          8  @12 

Apricots,  Cal.  Royal,  1897,  per  lb   6H@  8)4 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1897,  peeled,  per  lb  10  @16 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1897,  unpeeled,  per  lb          5  @  9 

Pears,  Cal.,  1897,  per  lb   5  @10 

Prunes,  Cal.,  1897,  per  lb   3(4®  8 

Raisins. 

Stocks  are  showing  steady  reduction,  and 
were  it  not  for  considerable  quantities  of  low 
grade  and  damaged  raisins  handicapping  the 
market,  values  in  all  probability  would  now 
be  higher.  As  it  is,  market  for  all  good  to 
choice  raisins  is  firm  at  the  ruling  rates.  A 
clean-up  is  confidently  looked  for  before  an- 
other season  opens. 

F.  O.  B.   FRESNO  DELIVERY. 

Imperial  Clusters,  per  box   —  @  — 

Dehesa  Clusters,  per  box   —  @  — 

Fancy  Clusters,  per  box   —  @  — 

Boxes,  London  layers,  20-ft  box   1  00®  — 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 

Loose  Muscatel,  4-crown,  fi  ft  3!4@— 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown  2><@2% 

Loose  Muscatel,  2-crown  1V4@2 

Sultanas  3  ®Z\i 

Seedless  Muscatel  13£@2 

Dried  Grapes  1  @1!4 

Citrus  Fruits. 
Orange  market  is  quiet,  owing  to  the  at- 
tention of  consumers  being  diverted  to  more 
seasonable  fruits.  A  few  choice  to  select 
Navels  sold  to  fair  advantage,  but  with  this 
exception  the  market  lacked  firmness. 
Lemons  were  in  sufficiently  liberal  supply  to 
give  buyers  the  advantage,  market  ruling 
easy  at  previous  quotations.  Limes  were  in 
the  main  rather  steadily  held. 

Oranges— Navel  fi  box   1  50®  2  50 

St.  Michaels   — @  — 

Seedlings   75®  1  25 

Tangerines,  half  box   75®  1  00 

Lemons— Cal.,  select,  fi  box   1  75®  2  00 

Cal.,  good  to  choice   1  00®  1  50 

Cal.,  common  to  good   75®  1  00 

Limes— Mexican,  ft  box   4  00®  4  50 

Cal.,  small  box   75®  1  00 

Nuts. 

This  market  remains  in  all  essential  re- 
spects the  same  as  noted  in  previous  review. 
Almonds  are  very  scarce.  Walnuts  offering 
at  present  are  mostly  under  choice.  Peanuts 
are  in  quite  limited  supply,  and  for  good  to 
choice  the  market  presents  a  healthy  tone. 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell   9  @10 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   6  @  8 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   4  @  4(4 

Walnuts  White,  paper  shell   6  @7 

Walnuts  White,  soft  shell   6  @7 

Walnuts  White,  Cal.,  standard   5  @  6 

Chestnuts,  Cal.  Italian   — @— 

Peanuts,  Cal.,  fair  to  prime   4  @  4yt 

Peanuts,  Eastern  hand-picked   5  @  6 

Pine  Nuts   7  @  8 

Produce  Receipts. 
Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals  and 
other  California  products  for  the  past  week 
and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  compared  with 
corresponding  lime  the  previous  year,  are  as 
follows : 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  y-sks  126,826 

Wheat,  ctls  155,891 

Barley,  ctls   16,638 

Oats,  ctls   12,120 

Corn,  ctls   24,613 

Rye,  ctls   2,640 

Beans,  sks   9,408 

Potatoes,  sks   15,901 

Onions,  sks   2,877 

Hay,  tons   2,203 

Wool,  bales   943 

Hops,  bales   98 


Since  Same  Time 
July  1,  '97.  Last  Year. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  M-sks  1 

Wheat,  ctls..., 
Barley,  ctls  — 

Oats,  ctls  

Corn,  ctls  

Beans,  sks  

Hay,  bales  

Wool,  fts  

Hops,  fts  

Honey,  cases. . 
Potatoes,  pkgs 


12,804 
94,147 
1,419 
343 
3,434 
194 
233 


1,120 
181 


Since 
July  l,  '97. 


3,055,776 
9,650,223 
2,988,894 
17,770 
41,603 
292,027 
73,610 
14,199,776 
1,311,768 
7,401 
180,682 


Same  Time 
Last  Year. 


4,048,479 
9,761,925 
3,590,428 
32,436 
23,140 
376,129 
64,637 
13,864,249 
1,226,960 
2,253 
76,397 


Prices  quoted  in  this  review  are  intended, 
unless  otherwise  specified,  to  represent  whole- 
sale values,  obtainable  on  offerings  from  the 
producer,  and  on  round  lots  delivered  at  San 
Francisco.  The  reviews  of  the  markets  are 
for  the  week  ending  Wednesday  noon,  while 
quotations  are  based  on  values  current  on 
above  dates.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  The  Pacific 
Rural  Press  to  have  its  quotations  represent 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  existing  values.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  at 
times,  owing  to  the  superior  merit  of  offer- 


ings, undue  competition  between  buyers,  or 
other  reasons,  higher  figures  are  realized  than 
are  justified  as  quotations.  On  the  other 
hand,  produce  of  decidedly  inferior  quality  is 
apt  to  be  sold  at  less  than  lowest  figures. 


California  Dried   Fruit  at  New 
York. 


New  York,  May  18.— California  dried  fruits 
steady;  apples  firm.  Evaporated  apples,  com- 
mon, V/t@%%c  fi  ft.;  prime  wire  tray,  8H@9c;  wood 
dried  prime,  9@9!4c;  choice,  9%c;  fancy,  9!4ffl  10c. 
Prunes,  4@8^c  fi  ft.  Apricots,  Royal,  8®  10c; 
Moorpark,  10@12c.  Peaches,  unpeeled, 
peeled,  12@14c. 


Eastern  Sales  of  California  Fruit. 


Chicago,  May  16.  —  The  Earl  Fruit  Company 
sold  California  Cherries  to-day:  Black  Tartarian, 
80c  to  $1.25;  Belle  de  Orleans,  80c;  Governor 
Wood,  55c. 

Chicago,  May  17.— The  Earl  Fruit  Co.  sold  Cali- 
fornia cherries  to-day  at  the  following  prices : 
Black  Tartarian,  55c@$1.20;  Royal  Anne,  $1@1.35; 
Chapman,  80c;  Governor  Wood,  50c. 

Porter  Bros.  Co.  sold  to-day  at  open  auction 
California  fruit  at  the  following  prices:  Apri- 
cots—Pringle,  $1.35  per  single  era  e.  Cherries- 
Tartarian,  40c@SI.35  per  box;  other  varieties, 
30@80c. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

4>  General  Commission  Merchants,  + 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  S.  F. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

«-Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  o 
interest. 


ASPINWALL  POTATO  PLANTER. 
The  Only  Successful  Machine  Planter. 
HOOKER  &  CO., 
16-18  Drumm  St  San  Francisco. 


IPATENTS I 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO'S 

Patent  Agency. 


Our  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency  presents 
many  and  important  advantages  as  a  Home 
Agency  over  all  others,  by  reason  of  long  estab- 
lishment, great  experience,  thorough  system,  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  subjects  of  inventions 
in  our  own  communi  ty,  and  our  most  extensive  law 
and  reference  library,  containing  official  American 
reports,  with  full  copies  of  U.  S.  Patents  since 
1872.  All  worthy  inventions  patented  through 
Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Patent  Agency  will  have 
the  benefit  of  a  description  in  the  Mining  and 
Scientific  Press.  We  transact  every  branch  of 
patent  business,  and  obtain  patents  in  all  coun 
tries  which  grant  protection  to  inventors.  The 
large  majority  of  U.  S.  and  foreign  patents  issued 
to  inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  have  been  ob- 
tained through  our  agency.  We  can  give  the  best 
and  most  reliable  advice  as  to  the  patentability 
of  new  inventions.  Our  prices  are  as  low  as  any 
first-class  agencies  in  the  Eastern  States,  while 
our  advantages  for  Pacific  Coast  inventors  are  far 
superior.  Advice  and  circulars  free. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 

PATENT  AGENTS, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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POULTRY  YARD. 

Hints  on  Growing  Young  Chicks. 


It  is  getting  a  little  late  for  young 
chicks  in  many  parts  of  the  State,  and 
yet  the  suggestions  which  E.  O.  Roes- 
sle  gives  in  the  Country  Gentleman  will 
be  good  to  remember  for  next  year,  if 
they  are  not  just  now  available. 

Keep  Them  Growing.— Chickens  should 
be  kept  growing  from  the  day  they  are 
placed  in  the  brooder  until  maturity, 
without  even  one  day's  setback.  This 
is  not  a  difficult  matter,  but  it  must  be 
thoroughly  understood.  The  first  day 
of  their  brooder  existence  they  will  eat 
little,  but  on  the  second  day  they  should 
be  hungry  and  active.  Now  begins 
what  is  known  as  judicious  feeding. 
The  kind  of  food  selected  matters  lit- 
tle, provided  it  contains  the  proper 
nourishment.  If  in  doubt  as  to  what 
to  start  with,  the  best  way  is  to  con- 
sult some  successful  breeder,  and,  if 
he  has  raised  a  large  percentage  on  his 
feed  formula,  it  is  pretty  safe  to  try  it. 
This  is  a  much  better  way  than  to  ex- 
periment blindly  or  to  try  some  of  the 
many  patent  and  expensive  foods  rec- 
ommended by  theoretical  poultry 
breeders. 

When  to  Feed.—  Once  the  feed  has 
been  selected,  it  should  be  used  with 
judgment.'  For  example,  chickens  are 
out  of  the  hover  at  daylight,  and  they 
are  then  very  hungry  and  should  be 
fed  at  once.  The  time  since  the  night 
before  is  a  long  fast,  usually  ten  or 
eleven  hours.  But  they  should  not  be 
allowed  to  eat  all  they  crave.  It  is 
better  that  they  leave  off  a  little  hun- 
gry. This  condition  will  compel  them 
to  start  and  scratch  and  exercise  with 
the  hope  of  finding  something  more  to 
eat.  During  the  day  they  should  be 
fed  regularly  about  every  two  hours, 
but  always  a  little  short,  for  the  same 
reasons  as  given  above.  The  last  feed 
at  night  should  be  a  very  full  one— all 
they  can  possibly  eat,  without  leaving 
any  on  the  feed  board. 

A  mash  of  some  kind  I  consider  abso- 
lutely necessary,  because  in  it  can  be 
introduced  many  different  things  which 
cannot  be  fed  in  any  other  way.  Grit, 
for  example,  should  be  mixed  with  the 
mash,  thus  compelling  the  chicks  to  eat 
it,  and  not  left  in  a  box  for  them  to  find 
or  not.  Meat  also  can  be  fed  more  eas- 
ily and  judiciously  in  a  mash  than  in 
any  other  way. 

Chicks  at  two  days  old  should  be 
given  sifted  cracked  corn  and  small 
wheat  mixed  together.  They  should  be 
taught  thus  early  to  scratch  for  and 
hunt  grain.  It  compels  exercise,  and 
is  a  more  natural  food  than  repeated 
soft  mashes  five  or  six  times  a  day. 
Cabbage  at  three  days  old  can  be  given 
them  and  they  will  enjoy  it,  and  it  will 
agree  with  them. 

Signs  of  Hunger. — In  order  that  your 
chicks  should  grow  every  day  as  they 
should,  they  must  be  watched  carefully, 
especially  at  feeding  time.  If  they 
seem  ravenous  and  cry  and  rush  about 
when  they  see  you  approaching  with 
the  feed,  it  is  as  it  should  be.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  seem  contented  and 
utter  no  cry,  they  are  not  hungry  and 
it  would  be  better  to  wait  another  half 
hour.  If  they  eat  quickly  and  clean 
the  board  in  a  few  minutes,  they  are 
doing  exactly  right  and  need  the  feed; 
if,  on  the  contrary,  they  eat  slowly  and 
run  away  and  leave  some  on  the  board, 
they  are  overfed.  The  board  should 
be  scraped  clean  of  all  food,  and  the 
next  feeding  time  should  be  delayed  a 
little  and  a  smaller  quantity  of  food 
given.  These  signs  should  be  watched 
carefully,  and  it  is  generally  best  to  do 
your  own  feeding,  or  have  one  person 
only  do  it. 

Heat. — The  feed  is  not  everything, 
and  it  alone  will  not  keep  your  chicks 
growing.  In  fact,  injudicious  feeding 
will  stunt  them  as  quickly  as  anything 
else.  Too  much  or  too  little  heat  in  the 
hover  at  night,  or  too  little  exercise, 
will  spoil  a  brooder  full  of  healthy 
specimens.  The  chicks  are  their  own 
thermometer.  If  they  huddle  or  crowd 
in  a  corner  of  the  hover,  they  are  cold 
and  need  more  heat.  If  they  are  well 
separated  and  lie  flat  with  their  heads 
flat  down  they  are  just  right.    If  they 


crowd  toward  the  fringe  and  stick  their 
beads  through,  they  are  too  hot  and 
will  suffer  all  night,  and  are  very  apt 
to  catch  cold  and  develop  bowel  trou- 
ble next  day.  The  proper  degree  of 
heat  must  therefore  be  studied  and 
regulated  according  to  the  changes  of 
the  outside  temperature.  Lack  of  ex- 
ercise or  insufficient  exercise  to  work 
off  the  regular  feed  will  also  stunt 
them.  Chickens  can  never  take  too 
much  exercise;  in  fact,  every  induce- 
ment should  be  given  .them  to  make 
them  active.  The  more  they  run  and 
chase  each  other  up  and  down  the 
yards,  the  hungrier  they  will  become 
and  the  stronger  they  will  grow. 

Fresh  Air. — Last  but  by  no  means 
least  in  importance  is  fresh  air.  Plenty 
of  fresh  air  is  needed  for  growing 
chicks.  In  fine  weather  the  windows 
of  the  brooder-house  should  be  opened 
wide  every  day  and  kept  open  until 
night.  This  may  be  safely  begun  on 
the  second  or  third  day,  or,  in  other 
words,  just  as  soon  as  the  chicks  learn 
the  way  back  to  the  hover.  I  know  of 
nothing  which  will  .  stunt  chickens 
quicker  than  a  hot  hover  and  a  warm 
brooder-house  yard. 

Judicious  feeding,  properly  regu- 
lated heat,  plenty  of  fresh  air  and  ex- 
ercise, will  keep  your  brooder  chickens 
growing  continuously.  All  these,  how- 
ever, need  your  personal  and  careful 
attention. 


Eggs  From  Australia. 


Not  many  years  ago  the  possibility 
of  shipping  eggs  from  Australia  with 
any  likelihood  of  their  reaching  Eng- 
land except  in  a  decomposed  condition 
would  have  been  ridiculed  as  utterly 
unworthy  of  consideration.  Chambers' 
Journal  is  responsible  for  the  state- 
ment that  to-day  the  thing  is  not  only 
being  accomplished,  but  the  eggs  ar- 
rive in  such  first-class  condition  that 
they  pass  as  new-laid.  This  has  been 
rendered  possible  by  the  universal  em- 
ployment of  refrigerating  apparatus 
on  shipboard.  The  eggs,  while  still 
perfectly  fresh,  are  forwarded  by  the 
Australian  poultry  keepers  to  the  cold 
store,  and  are  shipped  to  England  at 
the  time  when  eggs  are  scarce,  and 
consequently  at  their  dearest.  Many 
thousands  of  dozens,  packed  in  boxes 
with  cardboard  divisions,  filled  up  with 
dry  pea-husks,  are  now  forwarded  to 
that  country  from  November  to  Jan- 
uary. In  a  recent  consignment  the 
local  price  of  the  eggs  at  the  time  of 
shipping  was  fivepence,  halfpenny  per 
dozen,  the  freight  and  packing  cost 
about  threepence  per  dozen,  and  they 
realized  one  shilling  and  sixpence  per 
dozen  retail  on  arrival  in  London. 


Disappointments   With  Poultry. 


Disappointments  come  frequently  to 
the  keeper  of  poultry,  but  most  often 
to  the  man  that  expects  to  get  a  great 
deal  of  money  out  of  the  poultry  busi- 
ness with  little  work.  He  buys  a  lot 
of  hens,  builds  a  big  house,  fences  otT 
a  big  lot,  makes  numerous  nests  and 
puts  the  fowls  and  the  establishment 
together.  He  expects  they  will  take 
care  of  themselves,  and  they  do  it, 
after  a  fashion.  The  lice  multiply  and 
the  eggs  diminish.  The  fence  breaks 
down  and  the  prowling  animals  gets  in. 
He  feeds  without  regard  to  their 
health,  and  the  birds  get  indigestion. 
Disaster  after  disaster  comes  upon 
him.  The  little  chicks  fall  a  prey  to 
lice,  cats  and  rats.  Now  and  then  a 
kawk  swoops  down  and  carries  away 
a  fat  pullet.  The  gapes  get  into  the 
throats  of  the  chicks,  and  they  begin 
to  fall  over  and  die.  The  old  birds 
succumb  to  indigestion  and  the  flock 
rapidly  decreases.  All  of  this  comes 
as  a  result  of  too  little  work  put  on 
the  flock. 


♦    F  /*  IN  G  Y      F»OULTRV.  ♦ 

We  keep  all  the  leading  varieties.  HavetiO breeding 
yards.  Why  not  improve  your 
stock.  Man'f'B  of  the  Improved 
Pacific  Incubator.  Absolutely 
self-reuulatiug,  hot  water.  Send 
stamp  for  our  catalogue  of  In- 
cubators,Wire  Netting.  Blooded 
Fowls  and  Poultry  Appliances 
gent-rally.  Remember  the  Heal  in 
the  Cheapest.  PACIFIC  iNcrBATOK 
Co.,  1817  Castro  St..  Oakland.  Cal. 


The  earth  is  a  result  of  an  explosion 
that  occurred  upon  the  sun,  some  sci- 
entists estimate  30,000,000  of  years 
ago.  When  this  explosion  occurred 
the  sun  was  most  likely  in  a  gaseous 
state  and  the  violence  was  sufficient  to 
throw  the  earth  far  enough  away  to 
come  within  the  range  of  gravital 
attraction  of  other  planets,  conse- 
quently what  is  now  the  earth  did  not 
fall  back  into  the  sun  from  which  it 
had  been  thrown.  Other  planets  have 
been  caused  the  same  way  and  from 
the  same  source — for  instance,  the 
moon  and  Mars.  If  a  ball  should  be 
shot  out  of  a  cannon  with  sufficient 
force  to  land  it  upon  Mars,  if  the  in- 
habitants of  that  place  should  use  the 
same  word  in  naming  it  as  we  do  they 
would  call  it  "meteorite."  If,  how- 
ever, the  ball  should  only  have  suffi- 
cient velocity  to*  carry  it  say  half  way 
to  Mars,  it  would  then  come  to  a  stop 
at  a  point  where  it  would  be  acted 
upon  by  the  attraction  of  all  surround- 
ing planets,  consequently  it  would  fall 
upon  neither,  but  would  immediately 
take  on  a  motion  or  orbit  of  its  own, 
when  it  would  become  a  true  planet, 
just  as  our  earth  is. — Dictator. 


Many  people  are  skeptical  regard- 
ing testiilionials.    We  offer 

$5,000.22  Reward 

to  any  person  who  can  prove  bogus 
one  letter  that  we  publish  in  praise 
of  the  famous  veterinary  remedy 

Turtle's  Elixir* 

Send  three  j-cent  stamps  for  post- 
age on  sample  bottle,  and  list  of  tes- 
timonials. 

DR.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  27  Beverly  St.,  Boston. 
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The  Dogs  of  War 


l*»t  loose  will  itu 
to  "iniike  ends  me 
time,  stock  And  en 


Got 


pd  to  farm  carefully 
d  fences  rtave  temper, 
our  ad.  In  next  issue. 


PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO..  Adrian,  Mich 

PETALUMA 

INCUBATORS 

I  ^>  And  up— Best  Incaba- 
U*  III  torm.ifle.  Mure  prac- 
■  ^  III  tical  progressive  feat- 
*  urcs  than  any  other. 
_  Indisputable  evidence  that  ocr 
system  Is  the  correct  one.  Cata- 
logue free.  We  Pay  Freight. 
PETALUMA  I1TCUBATOR  CO. 

PETALUMA,  CAL, 


Breeders'  Directory. 


Six  lines  or  less  In  this  directory  at  60c  per  line  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


F.  H.  BURKE,  82ti  Market  St..  S.  F.  Holstelns, 
winners  for  three  years  of  State  Fair  butter  con- 
tests; Jerseys  and  Durhams  competing.  New 
Catalogues.   Registered  Berkshlres. 


JERSEYS,  HOI. STEINS  St  DI'KHAMS.  Best 
Butter  and  Mils  Stock.  Thoroughbred  Hogs  and 
Poultry,  Wlllam  Nlles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  1876. 


BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  In  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville.  Cal. 


PETER  SAXE  A  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cat.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  31  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


JERSEYS— The  best  A  J.  C.  C.  registered  prize  herd 
Is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce.  S.  F.    Animals  for  sale. 


E.  S.  DRIVER.   Antelope,  Cal.   Durham  Bulls. 
Jacks  and  Jennies  for  sale. 


Poultry. 


BROWN  LEGHORN  Eggs  from  my  winners  at 

San  Francisco.  Oakland  and  Sacramento.  12.50  per 
15:  M.50  per  30    L.  W.  Matthias,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

W.  H.  YOUNG,  Stockton.  Cal.  Incubators.  Brood- 
ers. Poultry.  Pigeon  &  Dog  Supplies.  Catalog  free. 


SANTA   TERESA    POULTRY    FARM,  Eden 

Vale,  Cal.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Black  Mlnor- 
cas,  White  Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorns.  Fine 
Stock  and  Eggs  for  sale.  Send  for  circular. 

WILLIAM  NILES&CO.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 


CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton,  Oal. 
Send  for  Illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free, 

EXCELSIOR  POULTRY  YA  HI).  Klngsburg.Cal. 

Send  for  circulars  describing  stock. 

WELLINGTON'S    IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.  Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 

MANHATTAN  EGG  FOOD,  Red  Ball  Brand,  at 
all  grocers;  or  wholesale.  Tillman  &  Bendel,  S.  F. 


Swine. 


ELI  AS  GALLUP,  Breeder  of  Poland  China  Hogs, 
Hanford.  Eings  Co.,  Cal. 

BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS, 

Best  Stock;  Thoroughbreds.  Win.  Nlles  St  Co., 
Los  Angeles.  Cal.   Established  In  1876. 

J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Oal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Swine. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


J.  B.  HOYT,  Bird's  Landing,  Cal.  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Cross- 
bred Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.  Rams  for  sale. 
Prices  to  suit  the  times.  Correspondence  solicited. 


Dogs. 


MISS  DELLA  BEACH,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Reg'd  Thoroughbred  Scotch  Collie  Shepherd  Dogs. 

KANCHO  BENITO  KENNELS.  Thor'bd Scotch 
Collies.  Pups  for  sale.  At  stud.  Imp.  Ormskirk 
Blucher;  fee  Kii.    Stewart  Si  Son.  Aromas.  Oal. 


Always  in  the  Lead! 

In  the  face  of  the  strongest  competition  ever  known 
at  a  California  State  Fair  our  swine  herd  again  carried 
off  the  majority  of  the  premiums.  Why?  Because  we 
have  the  best  pigs  In  the  State.  Choice  pigs  from  prize 
winners  ready  to  ship  at  reasonable  prices.  Write  for 
Catalogue  and  Prices. 

SESSIONS   &  CO., 
Lynwood  Creamery,  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm, 
J  AS.  R.  Boal,  M'g'r.    P.  O.  Box  686,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Send  for 
Catalogue. 
Mailed  Free 


We  Have 
the  OEM  with 
Graphite 
Boxes. 
Never  require 
Oiling. 


Our  Galvanized  GEM  Steel  Wind  Mills,  with  ball- 
bearing turn  tables  and  divided  boxes,  have  no 
equal  in  design  and  construction  and  are  warranted 
to  be  the  best  wind  motors  In  the  world.  Money  re- 
funded If  they  are  not  satisfactory  and  strictly  as 
represented.  We  carry  the  largest  stock  of  Pumps, 
Gasoline  Engines,  Tanks.  Horse  Powers.  Hose. 
Pipe  Fittings,  Pipe.  Brass  Goods,  etc.  Our  line  of 
Pumps  embraces  Pumps  for  Hand  and  Wind  Mill. 
Pumps  for  Gasoline  or  Steam  Engines,  Spraying 
Pumps.  Triple  Pumps,  Centrifugal  Pumps,  Rotary 
Pumps.  Wine  Pumps.  Road  Pumps,  and  for  all 
depths  wells,  etc.  Send  for  Catalogue.  Mailed  Free. 

WOODIN  &  LITTLE, 

1  :    ill  Market  Street,  San  Franrlsro,  Cal. 


ANTHRAX  and  BLACK  LEG 


PREVENTED  BY 


Pasteur  "Vaccines. 


Write  for  particulars,  prices,  and  testimonials  of  thousands  of  American  stockmen  who  have  suc- 
cessfully used  these  remedies  during  the  last  three  years. 

PASTEUR  VACCINA  CO.,  54  FMfth  /\ v/e».,  Chicago. 
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Potash 


is  one  of  the  three  im- 
portant ingredients  of 
a  complete  fertilizer ; 
the  others  are  phos- 
phoric acid  and  nitro- 
gen. Too  little  Potash  is  sure  to  result  in  a  partial  crop 
failure. 


Free 


An  illustrated  book  which  tells  what  Potash  is,  how  it 
should  be  used,  and  how  much  Potash  a  well-balanced 
fertilizer  should  contain,  is  sent  free  to  all  applicants. 
Send  your  address. 

OERHAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 
MEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  are  our  agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co., 

PATENT  SOLICITORS, 

330  MARKET  STREET,     -     SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old  experienced 
first-class  agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  associates  and  agents  in  Washington  and  the  capi- 
tal cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
brary, and  record  of  original  cases  in  our  office,  we  have  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can 
be  offered  home  inventors  by  other  agencies.  The  information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful 
practice  before  the  Office,  and  the  frequent  examination  of  patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  patentability  of  inventions  brought  before  us,  enables  us  to  give  advice  which  will 
save  inventors  the  expense  of  applying  for  patents  upon  inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  and 
advice  sent  free  on  receipt  of  postage.  Address  DEWEY,  STRONd  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents,  330  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


A  NEW  BOOK. 

THE 

CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 

IN 

GARDEN  AND  FIELD. 

A   MANUAL  OF  PRACTICE    WITH  AND  WITHOUT  IRRIGATION,  FOR  SEMI-TROPICAL 

COUNTRIES. 


By  EDWARD  J.  WICKSON,  A.  M. 

Professor  of  Agricultural  Practice  in  the  University  of  California;  Author  of  "California  Fruits 
and  How  to  Grow  Them;"  President  of  the  California  State  Floral  Society; 
Horticultural  Editor  of  the  "  Pacific  Rural  Press  "  of  San  Francisco,  etc. 
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COMMENDATIONS  BY  THE  PRESS. 

The  work  will  be  of  inestimable  assistance  to  those  who  are  interested  in  vegetable  growing  in 
California,  not  only  on  a  large  scale,  but  to  the  large  number  who  cultivate  these  products  for  their 
own  consumption. — San  Francisco  Call. 

We  take  no  risk  in  advising  every  Californian  who  has  a  garden  spot  to  procure  a  copy. — San 

Francisco  Chronicle. 

Not  only  interesting  but  valuable  to  every  one  in  this  State  who  cultivates  ever  so  small  a  lot 
of  ground.  The  author  is  eminently  qualified  for  the  work  which  he  has  just  completed. — San  Francisco 
Bulletin. 

For  many  years  there  has  been  an  inquiry  for  a  work  on  vegetable  growing  in  California,  and  in 
this  book  the  demand  has  been  adequately  met.— California  Fruit  Grower. 

It  is  certain  to  be  of  valuable  assistance  to  the  practical  farmer. — Oakland  Enquirer. 

It  is  really  almost  invaluable,  we  should  judge,  to  those  who  desire  to  be  informed  upon  every 
essential  point  connected  with  vegetable  growing  in  the  various  soils  and  climates  of  this  State.— 
Sacramento  Bee. 

It  is  an  exhaustive  exposition  of  the  cultivation  of  vegetables  in  this  State.  There  is  a  fund  of 
information  in  it  which  is  invaluable  and  indispensable  for  the  man  who  would  make  a  success  of 
vegetable  growing.—  Alameda  Encinal. 

This  treatise  will  be  conceded  to  be  an  authority  upon  the  subject  of  California  vegetables.  It 
ought  to  have  a  very  wide  circulation.—  Woodland  Democrat. 

LARGE  OCTAVO;  336  PAGES;  12  FULL-PAGE  PLATES. 


Price  §>^2,  Postpaid. 

Address  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers,  330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cai. 


The    Engineering    Chemistry  of 
Boiler  Water. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Engineers'  Club 
of  Philadelphia  on  the  2nd  ult.,  H. 
Leffman  presented  a  paper  on  the 
above  subject.  He  stated  that  when 
the  applicability  of  a  water  to  steam 
making  purposes  is  to  be  determined 
the  dissolving  gases  become  important, 
while  the  organic  matter  may  be  neg- 
lected, unless  it  is  unusually  large  iu 
amount  or  exceptional  in  character. 
Surface  water  is  well  adapted  for 
boiler  purposes,  except  for  its  liability 
to  turbidity.  Subsoil  water,  or  that 
obtainable  from  springs  and  ordinary 
wells,  is  usually  clear,  and  contains 
notable  amounts  of  solid  matter.  Deep 
water  is  very  variable  in  character, 
even  within  a  limited  area.  It  is  often 
rich  dissolved  solids,  iron  com- 
pounds, and  sodium  chloride.  The 
suitability  of  water  for  boiler  puposes 
must  be  considered  with  reference  to 
the  two  properties  of  corroding  and 
scale  forming,  which  are  to  some  ex- 
tent antagonistic,  since  the  deposit  of 
material  on  the  iron  will,  of  course, 
protect  it.  In  general,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  corrosive  qualities  are  due  to 
the  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  present 
in  solution,  and  more  rarely  to  organic 
or  mineral  acids,  which  are  highly 
objectionable. 

The  scale  forming  ingredients  in 
water  are  principally  the  compounds 
of  calcium  and  magnesium  in  the  form 
of  sulphates,  carbonates,  and  chlorides, 
and  the  amount  and  character  of  the 
scale  will  depend  largely  upon  the 
form  of  combination.  In  the  ordinary 
use  of  water  the  removal  of  the  car- 
bonic acid  is  brought  about  by  the 
heating ;  deposits  in  carbonates 
promptly  take  place  to  the  amount 
which  is  independent  of  the  concentra- 
tion of  the  water  by  the  conversion  of 
a  portion  of  it  into  steam.  Calcium 
sulphate  is  one  of  the  most  objection- 
able ingredients  in  boiler  water.  It  is 
soluble  in  cold  water  to  the  extent  of 
over  100  grains  to  the  gallon,  and  be- 
comes less  soluble  as  the  temperature 
rises,  until  at  about  300°  Pahr.,  which 
nearly  corresponds  to  sixty  pounds 
pressure,  it  is  almost  insoluble.  Al- 
though the  various  materials  which 
deposit  in  boilers  are  often  collectively 
designated  as  "scale  forming,"  yet 
there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  deposit.  The  carbonates 
produce  soft  scale,  calcium  sulphate  a 
hard  scale. 

As  engineers  cannot  control  the  laws 
of  nature,  and  often  have  no  choice  of 
water,  an  important  question  is,  What 
may  be  done  to  remedy  the  objection- 
able conditions  ?     Turbidity  may  be 
easily  remedied  by  filtration,  but  if 
filters  using  alum  are  applied,  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  use  an  excess  of 
it,  as  decided  corrosion  might  be  pro- 
duced, or  hard  scale.    When  corrosion 
is  due  to  free  acid,  it  may  be  easily 
overcome  by  the  use  of  alkaline  sub- 
stances, among  which  caustic  soda  and 
soda  ash  would  be  most  generally  ap- 
plicable.   The  corrosion  due  to  dis- 
solved   oxygen    will    be  materially 
reduced  by  heating  the  feed  water,  and 
also  by  arrangements  for  not  allowing 
the  water  to  come  directly  in  contact 
with  a  highly  heated  spot.    The  pre- 
vention of  scale  is  secured  in  various 
ways.     The  magnesium  and  calcium 
carbonates  that  may  be  held  in  solu- 
tion by  carbonic  acid  are  all  precipi- 
tated by  the  removal  or  neutralization 
of  that  acid.     The  former  may  be 
accomplished  by  the  heating  of  the 
water,  and  the  latter  by  the  addition 
of  some  basic  substance,  such  as  slaked 
lime  or  caustic  acid.   Calcium  sulphate 
being  a  most  objectionable  ingredient, 
much  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
methods  of  preventing  it  from  forming 
hard  scale.    At  the  present  day  the 
tendency  is  to  the  use  of  direct  precipi- 
tating agents,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  trisodium   phosphate  and 
sodium  fluoride.  Both  these  substances 
convert  all  calcium  and  magnesium 
compounds    into   insoluble  flocculent 
precipitates,  yielding  also  highly  sol- 
uble and  non-corrosive  sodium  salts. 
They  seem  to  meet  the  practical  issues 
very  well,  and  are  in  extensive  use. 


Some  time  ago  inquiry  was  made  of 
this  paper  regarding  an  oil  made  from 
maize  or  Indian  corn,  and  after  con- 
siderable inquiry  on  our  part  it  is 
learned  that  a  concern  manufacturing 
glucose  in  Chicago,  111.,  produces  what 
is  called  "corn  oil."  It  is  extracted 
by  pressure  from  the  germ  of  the 
grain  by  a  method  similar  to  that  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  linseed  oil,  leav- 
ing a  residuum  not  unlike  the  oil  cake 
of  commerce.  In  the  manufacture  of 
glucose  it  was  forced  necessarily  to 
first  extract  the  germ.  This,  for  a 
long  time,  was  a  waste.  Now  this 
company  produces  350  barrels  per  day 
of  corn  oil.  This  oil  is  shipped  in 
second-hand  oil  barrels;  weight,  filled, 
400  pounds  each.  The  price  at  the 
factory  is  3  cents  per  pound.  It  is 
mostly  shipped  to  England,  where  it  is 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  soap, 
though  some  of  it  is  used  in  Chicago, 
mostly  in  mixing  cheap  paint.  It  is 
called  a  rapid  drying  oil.  It  is  also 
used  to  adulterate  linseed  oil. 


Talc  is  extracted  on  a  large  scale 
from  the  granite  mountain  of  St. 
Barthelemy,  in  the  French  Department 
of  Arriege,  about  twenty  miles  from 
the  main  chain  of  the  Pyrenees.  The 
principal  quarry  at  Tremouin  is  worked 
in  three  banks  or  terraces,  each  about 
49  feet  high.  The  best  rock  is  of  a 
bright  white  tint,  and  feels  greasy  to 
the  touch  when  reduced  to  powder. 
The  quarried  rock  is  brought  by  a 
tramway  to  the  end  of  the  quarry  in 
the  Axiat  valley,  and  then  by  wagons 
eleven  miles  to  Luzenac,  where  water 
power  is  taken  from  the  Arriege  river. 
The  mechanical  preparation  consists 
of  drying  in  a  rotary  oven,  breaking  up 
small,  grinding  and  sifting,  the  grind- 
ing being  effected  in  mills  with  steel 
balls.  The  larger  portion  of  the  product 
is  converted  into  powder,  only  a  small 
portion  being  sent  away  in  a  rough 
state,  or  cut  into  pencils  for  writing  on 
metals.  Besides  its  use  in  soap  and 
paper  making,  talc  enters  into  the 
composition  of  axle  grease. 


The  Value  or  Advertising. 


D.  M.  Osborne  &  Company,  of  Auburn.  New 
York,  who  manufacture  trie  largest  line  of  farm 
implements  made  by  any  one  concern  in  thft 
United  States,  and  whose  attractive  adver- 
tisements have  been  appearing  in  our  columns 
for  the  last  two  months,  have  been  forced  to  ac- 
knowledge that  these  ads.  have  been  seen  and 
read  by  a  multitude  of  people,  if  inquiries  can  be 
any  criterion  to  go  by.  In  their  ads.  they  have 
incidentally  offered  to  send  free  of  charge  a  book 
six  inches  by  nine  inches,  entitled  "Handy  Book 
for  House  and  Farm,"  which  is  complete  in  its 
information  for  farm  and  housekeeping  and  par- 
ticularly in  cooking  and  baking  receipts.  The 
number  of  inquiries  for  these  books  have  been 
and  still  remains  something  enormous.  The  un- 
expected part  of  the  programme  is  that  many  of 
the  ladies,  after  trying  these  receipts,  have  sent 
to  the  Advertising  Manager,  sample  boxes  of 
cake  of  different  kinds,  pressed  chicken,  etc.  The 
illustration  given,  shows  his  desk  nearly  covered 
with  these  boxes,  which  speaks  imperatively  of 
the  interest  the  ladies  have  taken  in  the  book. 

This  book  also  describes  in  detail,  the  Osborne 
Implements,  which  have  won  the  reputation  of 
"succeeding  where  others  fail,"  and  are  by  their 
excellence,  pushing  their  individuality  well  to 
the  front  in  the  agricultural  world. 


Deafness  Cannot  Be  Cured 

By  local  applications,  as  they  cannot  reach  the 
diseased  portion  of  the  ear.  There  is  only  one 
way  to  cure  deafness,  and  that  is  by  constitu- 
tional remedies.  Deafness  is  caused  by  an  in- 
flamed condition  of  the  mucous  lining  of  the 
Eustachian  Tube.  When  this  tube  gets  inflamed 
you  have  a  rumbling  sound  or  imperfect  hearing, 
and  when  it  is  entirely  closed  deafness  is  the  re- 
sult, and  unless  the  inflammation  can  be  taken 
out  and  this  tube  restored  to  its  normal  condition, 
hearing  will  be  destroyed  forever;  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  are  caused  by  catarrh,  which  is  nothing  but 
an  inflamed  condition  of  the  mucous  surfaoes. 

We  will  give  One  Hundred  Dollars  for  any  case 
of  Deafness  (caused  by  catarrh)  that  cannot  be 
cured  by  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure.  Send  for  circulars, 
free  F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  Druggists.  75c. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


— Reports  from  Astoria,  Or.,  show  that  the  | 
salmon  pack  this  season  is  25  per  cent  less 
than  last  year.  One  cannery  up  to  April  19th, 
'97,  packed  2100  cases,  and  had  only  packed 
300  cases  on  the  same  date  this  year. 


An  Elgin  watch  always  has  the  word  "Elgin" 
on  the  works.   Elgin  National  Watch  Co.,  Elgin,  III 

TREE  WASH,  OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    \IU.   JACKSON    dfc  CO. 
Sole  Agents.     -      -      No.  926  Market  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL,. 


Jtit  It/llijlfl  IfluU^hY. 


BY  gustav  EISEN. 


A  Practical  Treatise  on  Raisin  Grapes, 

Their  History,  Culture  and  Curing. 

This  Is  the  Standard  Work  on  the  Raisin  Industry 
In  California.  It  haB  been  approved  by  Prof.  Hll- 
gard,  Prof.  Wlokson,  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Wetmore  and  a 
multitude  of  Practical  Raisin  Growers. 
Sold  only  by  The  Dewey  Publishing  Co..  or  its 
I  agents  at  the  uniform  price  of  83.00,  postage  pre- 
paid. Orders  should  be  addressed : 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cat. 
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FRUIT  MARKETING. 


Raisin  Growers'  Plans. 


The  raisin  growers  of  the  San  Joa- 
quin valley  are  still  actively  at  work 
in  the  effort  to  fix  upon  some  better 
way  of  handling  the  raisin  crop  than 
has  been  had  hitherto.  At  the  meet- 
ing held  in  Fresno  last  Saturday,  all 
the  growers — and  there  were  a  large 
number  present — decided  to  adopt  the 
suggestion  of  the  committee  of  twenty- 
two  to  form  a  growers'  association. 
Two  plans  for  creating  a  better  mar- 
ket for  the  product  of  the  growers 
were  read.  M.  Theo.  Kearney's  and  T. 
C.  White's.  They  were  fully  discussed. 
It  was  decided  to  hold  another  meeting 
May  28th,  and  in  the  meantime  a  com- 
mittee of  prominent  growers  was  ap- 
pointed to  consider  the  plans  proposed 
and  to  decide  upon  one  of  them.  That 
favored  by  the  committee  will  be  pre- 
sented by  the  mass  meeting,  at  which 
delegates  from  all  the  school  districts 
in  the  raisin  section  will  be  present. 
The  meeting  last  week  did  not  adopt  a 
plan,  for  the  reason  that  it  was  desired 
to  have  all  the  growers  represented. 

Mr.  White's  Syndicate  Plan.  —  Mr. 
White  then  spoke  in  favor  of  the  syn- 
dicate proposed  by  him.  He  said  that 
if  the  syndicate  were  offered  all  the 
raisins  at  the  minimum  price  of  2£ 
cents  a  pound  in  the  sweat  box  they 
would  make  a  profit  of  $480,000.  He 
thought  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
finding  ten  men  to  go  into  the  venture. 
He  was  willing  to  put  $10,000  into  it, 
and  he  knew  of  one  other  capitalist 
who  would  also  put  up  that  amount. 
He  said  the  market  could  be  controlled 
with  that  much  money  and  probably 
with  much  less.  Perhaps  no  money  at 
all  would  have  to  be  actually  advanced; 
the  mere  fact  that  the  syndicate  stood 
ready  to  take  all  raisins  offered  at  21 
cents  would  be  sufficient.  The  syndi- 
cate would  not  take  poor  raisins  or 
rubbish,  and  if  any  were  sold  under  2J 
cents  the  buyer  would  naturally  know 
that  he  was  getting  an  inferior  quality 
of  goods. 

Mr.  Kearney's  Plan  for  Pooling. — M. 
Theo.  Kearney  read  an  able  paper 
elucidating  a  plan  of  pooling  the  entire 
crop.  Among  other  things,  he  said:  I 
would  suggest  that  we  incorporate  as 
the  California  Raisin  Growers'  Associ- 
ation; that  the  capital  stock  be  fixed 
at  $500,000,  in  100,000  shares  of  $5 
each;  that  the  shares  be  open  for  sub- 
scription by  raisin  growers  only,  and 
that  no  one  be  allowed  to  subscribe  for 
more  shares  than  the  proportion  that 
his  crop  bears  to  the  whole  yield  of  the 
State.  Assuming  that  the  whole  crop 
in  an  average  year  will  amount  to  4000 
carloads,  this  capital  stock  of  our  asso- 
ciation would  be  equal  to  $125  per  car- 
load. Members  would  therefore  be  en- 
titled to  subscribe  for  twenty-five 
shares  of  stock,  or  $125  worth,  for  each 
carload  of  raisins  produced  by  them  in 
one  season.  Having  formed  your  asso- 
ciation, you  would  then  elect  five  or 
seven  trustees,  to  whom  should  be  en- 
trusted the  whole  management  of  the 
packing  and  sale  of  the  crop,  and  all 
members  should  pool  their  crop  in  the 
hands  of  these  trustees. 

Of  course,  the  association  must  have 
an  office  in  Fresno,  and  must  employ  at 
a  proper  salary  a  man  of  first-class 
executive  ability,  who  is  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  raisin  business,  to  at- 
tend to  the  details  of  the  business. 
Having  formed  your  organization, 
elected  your  trustees  and  pooled  your 
crop,  the  next  step  would  be  to  arrange 
the  finances  of  the  association.  I  have 
suggested  that  we  subscribe  for  $500,- 
000  worth  of  stock,  which  may  be  paid 
for  in  installments  and  out  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  of  our  raisins. 

How  It  Can  he  Done. — For  example: 
Suppose  our  crop  sold  as  low  as  even  21 


cents  per  pound,  clear  of  all  expenses. 
An  assessment  of  10  per  cent  upon  this 
price  would  be  only  i  of  a  cent  per  lb., 
and  yet  in  the  aggregate  on  4000  car- 
loads it  would  amount  to  $250,000  the 
first  year,  or  one-half  of  the  capital 
stock  paid  up.  The  second  year,  on  the 
same  basis,  with  $250,000  more  added, 
the  whole  of  the  capital  stock  would  be 
paid  in  cash,  and  we  would  thus  have 
money  enough  to  buy  all  the  packing 
houses  in  the  country  and  have  plenty 
of  money  left  to  loan  at  interest  to  any 
of  our  members  who  might  need  it.  All 
this  can  be  done  without  our  having  to 
raise  a  single  dollar  to  be  paid  in  in 
cash. 

In  order  that  you  may  see  there  is  no 
mistake  in  this,  let  me  figure  it  put  for 
you.  We  agree  that  when  the  Associa- 
tion sells  our  crop  we  will  allow  it  to 
retain  }  cent  per  pound,  to  be  applied 
as  a  first  payment  upon  the  shares  of 
stock  each  one  has  subscribed  for.  Now 
i  cent  per  pound  is  equal  to  $5  per  ton: 
an  average  carload  is,  say,  121  tons, 
which  makes  $62.50  per  carload.  Four 
thousand  carloads,  at  $62.50  per  car, 
equals  $250,000,  and  there  you  have  50 
per  cent  paid  on  your  stock  the  first 
year.  If,  instead  of  2£  cents,  your  rais- 
ins sell  at  31  cents,  it  is,  of  course,  all 
the  easier  for  you  to  apply  that  1  of  a 
cent  per  pound  on  your  stock,  especi- 
ally as  it  all  comes  out  of  the  con- 
sumer. 

This  you  can  do  by  pooling  your  crop, 
and  I  ask  you  if  such  a  result  as  that  is 
not  worth  the  effort  to  be  made  to  se- 
cure it  ?  There  is  nothing  novel  about 
this  plan.  There  is  no  patent  on  it.  It 
is  one  that  is  being  put  in  operation 
and  successfully  carried  out  nearly 
every  week  in  the  year  all  over  the 
United  States  of  America  in  various 
businesses,  and  is  the  one  that  was  so 
successfully  carried  out  by  the  wine 
growers  of  California:  and  for  the  life  of 
me  I  cannot  understand  why  it  has  not 
been  proposed  and  carried  out  here 
long  ago. 

The  Campbell  Union. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  stockhold- 
ers of  the  Campbell  Fruit  Growers' 
Union,  according  to  the  Visitor,  was 
held  at  the  drier  May  11th.  The 
directors  reported  that  the  total 
amount  of  fruit,  green  and  dried,  han- 
dled by  the  Union  the  past  year  was 
6,661,260  pounds;  this  was  furnished 
by  107  orchardists.  The  dried  apricots 
amounted  2,385,523  lbs.,  the  prunes 
2,994,388  lbs.,  and  green  fruit  602,032. 
The  highest  price  obtained  for  apricots 
was  121  cents  and  the  lowest  5  .cents. 
The  highest  price  obtained  for  prunes 
was  8  cents  and  the  lowest  1J  cents. 
There  seemed  to  be  general  dissatis- 
faction in  the  manner  of  testing  last 
year  and  it  was  thought  best  to  devise 
some  new  way  for  this  year,  especially 
with  apricots  and  peaches.  A  plan 
was  also  recommended  to  have  a  num- 
ber of  receipts  for  cooking  dried  fruit 
printed  and  put  in  the  boxes  of  fruit. 
The  object  of  this  was  to  teach  the 
consumer  the  proper  method  of  cook- 
ing the  fruit,  thereby  cultivating  a 
taste  for  fruit  and  increasing  the  mar- 
ket. In  the  afternoon  was  the  election, 
which  resulted  in  the  following  direc- 
tors for  the  coming  year:  Wm.  G. 
Alexander,  S.  G.  Rodeck,  G.  C.  Rodell, 
J.  A.  Hamilton  and  F.  Duncan. 


The  Berryessa  Fruit  Union. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Berryessa 
(near  San  Jose)  Fruit  Growers'  Union 
was  held  at  their  drier  near  Berryessa 
last  week.  The  union  received  and 
handled  over  3800  tons  of  fruit  the  past 
season,  the  apricots  alone  amounting 
to  400  tons  more  than  the  entire 
amount  of  fruit  of  all  kinds  received  in 
1896.  This  fruit  has  all  been  sold  at 
full  market  price  and  paid  for.  An 
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election  was  held  for  seven  directors 
to  serve  for  the  ensuing  year,  which 
resulted  in  the  re-election  of  the  fol- 
lowing named  gentlemen  by  a  unani- 
mous vote:  T.  R.  Weaver,  D.  C. 
Vestal,  H.  P.  Lord,  C.  F.  Frietag,  E. 
L.  Moody,  A.  W.  Hudson  and  J.  R. 
Kennedy.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  given 
the  board  of  directors  for  their  careful 
and  satisfactory  management  of  the 
affairs  of  the  union.  The  board  of 
directors  organized  by  the  election  of 
T.  R.  Weaver  president,  D.  C.  Vestal 
vice-president  and  H.  F.  Lord  secre- 
tary.   

Southern   California  Walnut 
Growers'  Association. 


The  walnut  growers  of  southern 
California  met  in  Los  Angeles  on 
Thursday,  April  28th,  to  formulate  a 
plan  of  organization  with  a  view  of  sus- 
taining prices  at  a  point  which  will  al- 
low the  grower  a  fair  compensation  for 
his  labor  and  investment. 

A  committee  from  the  different  wal- 
nut associations  was  appointed  and 
recommended  a  central  organization 
which  should  have  full  control  of  all  the 
walnuts  grown  by  the  local  associations 
with  power  to  fix  prices  and  sell  as  they 
deemed  best. 

After  considerable  discussion  and 
some  amendments  in  thematterof  rep- 
resentation the  convention  adjourned 
to  meet  on  May  18th,  in  Los  Angeles, 
when  it  is  hoped  a  complete  organiza- 
tion will  be  formed,  as  when  the  sev- 
eral associations  compete  with  one  an- 
other in  price  making,  nothing  but  dis- 
astrous results  can  come  to  the  grower. 

The  following  resolutions,  offered  in 
large  part  by  Mr.  Neff,  were  adopted: 

1.  Your  committee  recommends  that 
a  central  organization  be  formed  on  the 
general  lines  of  the  Santa  Clara  Fruit 
Exchange,  and  recommends  the  adop- 
tion of  the  following  propositions: 

2.  Local  associations  shall  be  formed, 
composed  of  one  delegate  from  local  as- 
sociations, and  this  association  shall 
have  control  of  the  selling  of  the  com- 
bined product  of  all  the  local  associa- 
tions, with  power  to  fix  prices. 

(Amended  to  read:  "That  each  asso- 
ciation have  one  delegate  in  the  central 
board  for  each  fifty  carloads  or  frac- 
tion thereof,  and  for  each  additional 
fifty  carloads  or  fraction  thereof  shall 
have  an  extra  delegate.")  Amendment 
adopted  unanimously. 

3.  We  recommend  that  an  efficient 
and  uniform  system  of  grading  be 
adopted. 

4.  Orders  for  walnuts  shall  be  dis- 
tributed among  local  associations  pro 
rata,  according  to  production;  pro- 
vided, that  where  orders  come  for 
specific  brands  of  nuts  from  particular 
localities,  such  orders  shall  be  filled 
and  charged  against  the  pro  rata  due 
on  future  orders. 

5.  Payments  shall  be  made  to  local 
associations  as  fast  as  sales  and  collec- 
tions are  made. 

6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  central 
association  to  ascertain  the  probable 
product  of  European  and  South  Ameri- 
can countries;  the  price  at  which  such 
product  can  be  marketed  in  New  York, 
and  to  fix  the  price  of  California  wal- 
nuts so  that  the  foreign  product  shall 
not  occupy  the  American  market. 


The  Santa  Barbara  Walnut 
Growers. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Santa 
Barbara  County  Walnut  Growers'  As- 
sociation was  held  last  week.  Frank 
E.  Kellogg,  secretary,  in  his  annual  re- 
port, said  in  part: 

"The  total  amount  of  money  re- 
ceived for  walnuts  (crop  of  1897) 
amounted  to  $48,435.05,  being  more 
than  $1500  to  the  member.  In  settling 
up  with  the  members  of  the  associa- 
tion, we  withheld  one  per  cent  of  the 
net  sales  to  cover  expenses.  After 
meeting  all  expenses  and  paying  all 
claims,  we  have  a  balance  on  hand  of 
$203.55,  and  we  expect  a  little  more 
money  to  add  to  this,  to  be  collected 
from  the  railroad  companies  on  account 
of  overcharges  in  freight.  Hence  the 
entire  cost  of  handling  the  crop  is  a 
little  less  than  one  per  cent  of  the  net 
sales.  When  we  consider  that  another 
California  walnut  growers'  association, 
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whose  net  sales  were  more  than  three 
times  as  much  as  ours,  did  the  business 
for  its  members  on  a  one  per  cent  basis, 
we  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  work 
of  our  own  association.  Although  we 
ordered  9000  sacks  at  the  beginning  of 
the  season,  they  were  all  sold  before 
the  season  closed.  We  think  that  the 
prices  realized  by  our  association  were 
the  best  obtained  by  any  association  in 
the  State,  and  there  are  but  few  pri- 
vate individuals  whose  prices  will  com- 
pare at  all  with  ours.  Also,  our  entire 
product  was  sold,  not  a  single  bag  re- 
maining on  hand.  There  have  been  no 
withdrawals  from  the  association;  and 
if  there  has  been  any  dissatisfaction  on 
the  part  of  any  member,  we  have  not 
yet  been  made  aware  of  it.  Our  ex- 
perience thus  far  seems  to  demonstrate 
the  fact  that  walnut  growers  can 
achieve  the  best  results  by  co-opera- 
tion." 

The  association  unanimously  re- 
elected the  old  Board  of  Directors, 
com  prising  G.  F.  Smith,  W.  N.  Roberts, 
S.  L.  James,  B.  M.  Bailard  and  Frank 
E.  Kellogg. 

Following  the  general  meeting,  the 
Board  of  Directors  held  a  meeting  at 
which  G.  F.  Smith  was  elected  presi- 
dent, W.  N.  Roberts  vice-president, 
Frank  E.  Kellogg  secretary  and  G.  S. 
Edwards  treasurer.  W.  N.  Roberts 
and  B.  M.  Bailard  were  appointed  in- 
spectors. 

Santa  Clara  Fruit  Exchange. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  stock- 
holders of  the  Santa  Clara  County 
Fruit  Exchange  was  held  last  week. 
Two  hundred  stockholders  were  pres- 
ent, representing  1324  out  of  2152 
shares  in  all. 

The  old  Board  of  Directors  was  rein- 
stated, the  members  being.  Rhilo 
Hersey,  C.  F.  Wyman,  E.  A.  Wheeler, 
J.  T.  Grant,  W.  H.  Wright,  A.  Y. 
Chamberlin,  O.  Stevens,  J.  A.  Wet- 
more  and  Noah  G.  Rogers.  President 
Hersey  reported  as  follows: 

Total  amount  of  fruit  received,  7,- 
922,567  pounds,  and  the  number  of 
pounds  remaining  in  the  warehouse  un- 
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sold,  101,000;  total  cash  paid  out,  $329,- 
391.51;  cash  received,  $335,594.50,  leav- 
ing a  balance  of  $6202.99. 

The  corporation  debt  of  $5000  still 
stands.  The  improvements  and  re- 
pairs have  been  all  paid  from  the  year's 
business  profits,  and  the  corporation, 
as  such,  is  in  better  standing  than  ever 
before.  Slight  repairs  only  will  be  re- 
quired for  the  coming  year.  If  the 
general  favor  with  which  our  work  is 
regarded  shall  continue  increased 
warehouse  facilities  will  be  required 
after  another  season.  The  needed  fa- 
cilities will  be  a  building  in  which  all 
boxes  may  be  stored,  boxes  made  and 
the  processing  and  box-packing  of  fruit 
be  done.  Give  the  institution  all  it  can 
do  for  a  single  season  and  I  assure  you 
that  a  suitable  building  150x180  feet 
can  be  constructed  from  the  savings  of 
that  season  alone. 

Your  president  and  manager  is  made 
glad  by  the  cordial  courtesy  and  co-op- 
erative spirit  manifested  by  the  very 
large  majority  of  the  400  contributors 
to  the  season's  business.  They  have 
often  trusted  him  with  balances  due 
them,  which  has  been  of  convenience 
we  gratefully  acknowledge.  When  all 
the  growers  shall  come  to  understand 
that  we  are  here  in  the  struggle  for 
their  interest,  with  no  purpose  what- 
ever of  misleading  or  misrepresenting, 
they  will  be  greatly  profited  by  our  ef- 
forts. 

The  year's  business  has  been  very 
satisfactory  to  those  having  it  in 
charge. 

Then  came  the  report  of  the  secre- 
tary, Noah  G.  Rogers,  after  which  the 
Directors  organized  and  elected  Philo 
Hersey  president,  C.  P.  Wyman  vice- 
president  and  Noah  G.  Rogers  secre- 
tary. Colonel  Hersey  was  also  elected 
manager. 


The  Next  State  Fair. 


The  State  Board  of  Xgriculture  met 
Monday  in  Sacramento  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  reports  of  the  various 
committees.  The  report  of  the  Pre- 
mium List  Committee  was  the  most  im- 
portant, inasmuch  as  it  contained  a 
revision  of  the  entire  premium  list  for 
1898,  making  such  changes  as  were 
deemed  advisable.  The  principal 
change  was  to  have  expert  single 
judges  in  all  classes  where  practical, 
and  the  secretary  was  directed  to  cor- 
respond with  several  experts  of  the 
various  classes  of  live  stock. 

The  admission  rate  to  the  Pavilion 
was  reduced  to  25  cents.  This  change 
was  made  at  the  earnest  solicitation 
of  many  exhibitors,  and  considering  the 
condition  of  the  times,  the  board 
deemed  it  prudent  to  make  the  change. 
The  admission  to  the  Park  will  be  50 
cents,  as  heretofore. 


Fine  Tract  of  Land  for  Sale. 

Over  520  acres  of  land,  consisting  of  three 
farms  considerably  improved  in  middle  west- 
ern Oregon,  only  four  miles  from  railroad,  con- 
necting with  steamers  for  San  Francisco  and 
Portland,  Oregon.  Two  thousand  apple  trees, 
late  varieties  in  bearing.  Plenty  cold  springs 
and  celebrated  white  sulphur  springs  on  prop- 
erty. Fine  trout  stream  and  river  runs  through 
land  ;  plenty  of  water  for  any  kind  of  machinery 
9  or  10  months  in  the  year,  with  lots  of  fir  timber 
suitable  for  rough  lumber  on  the  property.  Irriga- 
tion unnecessary  and  crops  never  fail.  Well  fur- 
nished 7-room  house,  with  water  piped  from  spring. 
Good  blue  stone  quarry.  Range  good  for  cattle  and 
about  350  sheep.  Schoolhouse  on  property.  Land 
is  just  right  for  five  or  six  families,  and  must  all 
be  sold  together.  Will  be  sold  cheap  on  easy 
terms  to  responsible  parties.  Crop  all  in,  with 
plenty  timothy,  red  clover,  oats,  potatoes,  and 
garden;  8  cattle,  40  sheep,  farm  implements,  etc. 
Owner  wishes  to  sell,  as  he  lives  400  miles  from  it 
and  cannot  give  his  time  to  it.  For  further  particu- 
lars address  as  below.  No  one  need  apply  who  is 
not  willing  to  first  examine  the  property.  Refer- 
ences given  and  required. 

F.  J.  PARKER, 
Walla  Walla,  State  of  Washington. 


Feeds-^Feeding. 

By  W.  A.  HENRY. 

This  is  a  practical,  thorough  and  complete  work 
based  on  what  has  been  done :  a  record  of  solid 
facts. 

Every  Feeder,  Breeder  or  Farmer  should 
have  it  for  every-day  reference. 


Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


From  Stockton  Orange. 
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To  the  Editor: — Stockton  Grange 
sends  greetings  through  the  columns  of 
the  Rural  Press  to  the  Patrons  of 
Husbandry  throughout  the  State. 

Silence  seems  to  prevail  among  the 
Granges,  and  we  would  like  to  be  in- 
formed as  to  the  reason  thereof.  Those 
members  who  were  at  Santa  Rosa  last 
State  Grange  meeting  know  that  there 
was  an  election  of  State  officers.  What 
has  become  of  them  ?  What  are  the 
Granges  doing  ?  These  questions  have 
been  asked,  not  once,  but  often:  Have 
we  State  Grange  officers  ?  If  so,  why 
do  we  not  hear  from  them  in  regard  to 
the  welfare  of  our  Order  ?  There  are 
a  number  of  good  writers  among  the 
members  in  the  different  Granges,  and 
a  communication  once  in  a  while  would 
be  very  acceptable.  Come,  Brothers 
and  Sisters,  wake  up,  and  let  us  hear 
from  you — something  to  show  you  are 
alive  ! 

Stockton  Grange  keeps  the  even 
tenor  of  its  way — nothing  very  excit- 
ing— plain,  everyday  facts  engaging 
the  attention  of  its  members.  Since 
the  first  notes  of  the  war,  however,  our 
Grange  has  put  on  its  fighting  armor, 
and  news  from  the  seat  of  war  is 
eagerly  sought  for  and  discussed  by 
every  member.  But  it  is  rather  one- 
sided, as  there  is  no  one  to  take  the 
negative  side  of  the  question.  Our  brave 
Sisters  are  as  patriotic  as  the  Brothers. 
Our  Worthy  Chaplain  said  in  Grange 
that  she  wished  she  was  a  man  that  she 
could  go  and  fight. 

We  have  also  discussed  the  action  of 
Congress  in  relation  to  the  speedy  con- 
struction of  the  Nicaragua  canal,  and 
have  appointed  a  committee  to  draw 
up  resolutions  favoring  the  same,  as 
the  need  of  the  canal  is  now  more  ap- 
parent than  ever,  as  demonstrated  in 
the  case  of  the  battleship  Oregon. 

We  greatly  miss  the  presence  of  our 
worthy  Sister,  W.  L.  Overhiser,  who 
met  with  a  severe  accident  about  four 
weeks  ago.  Brother  and  Sister  Over- 
hiser were  coming  to  town,  and  the 
horses  in  some  way  became  frightened, 
overturning  the  carriage.  Sister  O. 
had  her  right  arm  broken,  her  shoulder 
and  right  side  of  head  considerably 
bruised.  She  is  still  confined  to  her 
couch,  but,  we  are  happy  to  state,  is 
fast  on  the  road  to  recovery,  and  sends 
fraternal  greetings  to  all  friends  and 
Patrons.  Bro.  O.,  fortunately,  escaped 
with  a  few  bruises.  Our  outing  meet- 
ing was  to  have  been  held  at  their 
home  on  the  12th,  but,  owing  to  the 
Sister's  condition  has  been  postponed. 
That  day  being  also  her  birthday,  we 
intended  celebrating  by  a  surprise,  of 
which  Sister  O.  knew  nothing.  Some 
of  our  worthy  Sisters,  however,  visited 
her  on  that  day  with  birthday  greet- 
ings. N.  H.  R. 

Stockton,  May  16. 


Coast  Industrial  Notes. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

330  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


— The  Union  Oil  Co.  is  putting  up  a  35,000- 
barrel  storage  tank  at  Coalinga,  Cal. 

—The  Tubbs  Cordage  Company  announce 
an  advance  on  manila  to  8%  cents,  and  on 
sisal  to  7%  cents. 

— The  railroads  have  given  California  stock- 
men half  rate  on  cattle,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  50,000  head  will  be  shipped  East. 

— The  horse  cannery  at  Linnton,  Or.,  where 
last  year  9000  horses  were  slaughtered  and 
canned,  will  shortly  resume  operations. 

— Redwood  shipments  for  April  were  14,000 
M.  feet,  12,000  of  which  went  to  San  Francisco 
and  southern  California ;  the  remainder  to 
Hawaiian  Islands  and  Europe. 

— The  Canadian  government  has  contracted 
with  the  Boston  &  Alaska  Transportation  Co. 
for  the  delivery  of  400  tons  of  freight  and  200 
troops  into  the  Yukon  district  of  the  North- 
west Territory. 

—While  the  manager  of  the  Crockett  sugar 
refinery  at  Stockton,  Cal.,  cannot  get  labor 
for  the  beet  fields,  the  Volunteers  of  America 
are  trying  to  raise  $200  in  that  city  to  enable 
that  organization  to  provide  meals  and  beds 
for  tramps. 

— The  occupation  of  the  Philippines  by 
American  forces  will  greatly  augment  United 
States  exports.  Trade  follows  the  flag.  In 
February,  '98,  according  to  the  official 
report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  at  Wash- 
ington, the  United  States  imported  from  the 
Philippines  $186,358  value  of  merchandise,  of 
which  $113,328  was  carried  in  American  ships 
and  $73,030  in  British  vessels.  American  im- 
ports from  the  Philippines  for  eight  months 


ending  with  February  were  $2,240,176  value, 
and  our  exports  to  the  islands  $69,235. 

— The  Santa  Fe  Railroad  Co.  is  contemplat- 
ing closing  the  gap  between  Mohave  and 
Bakersfield,  Cal.,  and  forming  a  connection 
with  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  road.  The  route 
of  the  extension  would  probably  be  from 
Johannesburg  through  Walker  pass  and  down 
the  canyon  of  Kern  river  to  Bakersfield. 

— Bakersfield,  Cal.,  was  reached  by  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  road  last  week.  For  the 
present  that  point  will  be  the  southern 
terminus  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  railway, 
which  will  be  operated  from  there  to  Stock- 
ton. There  will  remain  to  be  built  the  inter- 
val between  Stockton  and  Point  Richmond. 
Nearly  two  years  will  yet  be  occupied  in 
building  the  Valley  road  from  Bakersfield  to 
San  Francisco  bay,  on  account  of  the  long 
tunnel.  Thus  far  nearly  $4,500,000  have  been 
expended,  and  about  $3,000,000  more  will  be 
required,  making  a  total  of  $7,500,000.  To 
meet  it  are  the  $2,500,000  of  paid-up  shares 
and  the  authorized  issue  of  $6,000,000. 

— The  California  Development  Co.  is  cred- 
ited with  intent  of  another  effort  to  irrigate 
the  Colorado  desert.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
entire  system  can  be  constructed  for  $300,000, 
and  that  a  canal  can  be  built  large  enough  to 
carry  sufficient  water  to  irrigate  1,000,000 
acres  of  land.  No  pumping  works  will  be  nec- 
essary, the  canal  having  throughout  its  entire 
length  a  natural  fall  of  330  feet  from  the  point 
where  the  Colorado  river  is  tapped  to  its  ex- 
treme northern  limit  in  Riverside  county. 
The  lands  to  be  reclaimed  are  situated  in  San 
Diego  and  Riverside  counties,  and  in  the 
northern  corner  of  Lower  California.  The 
center  of  the  tract  is  about  100  miles  from  the 
city  of  San  Diego.  The  acreage  of  first-class 
lands  reclaimable  by  the  proposed  system  of 
canals  is  given  at,  approximately,  1,600,000 — 
900,000  being  in  the  United  States. 


Bad  Digestion,  Bad  Heart. 

Poor  digestion  often  causes  irregularity  of 
the  heart's  action.  This  irregularity  may  be 
mistaken  for  real,  organic  heart  disease.  The 
symptoms  are  much  the  same.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  vast  difference  between  the  two: 
organic  heart  disease  is  often  incurable;  ap- 
parent heart  disease  is  curable  if  good  diges- 
tion be  restored. 

A  case  in  point  is  quoted  from  the  New  Era, 
of  Greensburg,  Ind.  Mrs.  Ellen  Colsom,  New- 
port, Ind.,  a  woman  forty-three  years  old,  had 
suffered  for  four  years  with  distressing  stom- 
ach trouble.  The  gases  generated  by  the  in- 
digestion pressed  on  the  heart,  and  caused  an 
irregularity  of  its  action.  She  had  much  pain 
in  her  stomach  and  heart,  and  was  subject  to 
frequent  and  severe  choking  spells  which 
were  most  severe  at  night.  Doctors  were 
tried  in  vain  ;  the  patient  became  worse,  de- 
spondent, and  feared  impending  death. 


A  Case  of  Heart  Failure. 

She  was  much  frightened,  but  noticed  that 
in  intervals  in  which  her  stomach  did  not  an- 
noy her,  her  heart's  action  became  normal. 
Reasoning  correctly  that  her  digestion  was 
alone  at  fault,  she  procured  the  proper  medi- 
cine to  treat  that  troubleand  with  immediate 
good  results.  Her  appetite  came  back,  the 
choking  spells  became  less  frequent  and  finally 
ceased.  Her  weight,  which  had  been  greatly 
reduced,  was  restored,  and  she  now  weighs 
more  than  for  years.  Her  blood  soon  became 
pure  and  her  cheeks  rosy. 

The  case  is  of  general  interest  because  the 
disease  is  a  very  common  one.  That  others 
may  know  the  means  of  cure  we  give  the 
name  of  the  medicine  used— Dr.  Williams' 
Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People.  These  pills  con- 
tain all  the  elements  necessary  to  give  new 
life  and  richness  to  the  blood  and  restore 
shattered  nerves. 


List  of  U.  5.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Reported  by  Dewey,  Strong  Sc  Co.,  Pioneer 
Patent  Solicitors  for  Paclflc  Coast. 

FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  MAY  3,  1898. 

603,421  —Wheeled  Scraper — W .  C.  Bradford,  Ar- 
buckle,  Cal. 

603,260—  Lubricating  Shaft  Bearings— O.  F. 
Cook,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

603,319.— Separator  and  Concentrator— Crow- 
ell  &  Gale,  S.  P. 

603,425.— Governor— C.  Cummings,  Oakland,  Cal. 

603,322.— Oil,  Stove— E.  H.  Driggs,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

603,562.— Neck  Yoke— W.  E.  Haight,  McMinn- 
ville,  Or. 

603,331.— Bicycle  Brake— F.  H.  Heath,  Tacoma, 
Wash. 

603,531.— Drilling  Tool— I.  W.  Mason,  Aberdeen, 
Wash. 

603,281. — BICYCLE — T.  P.  McDermott,  Portland,  Or. 
603,455.— Pipe  Binder— C.  L.  Pinney,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

603,579.— Step  Ladder— O.  Richardson,  Clipper 
Gap,  Cal. 

603,517.— Game  Counter — J.  Schneider,  S.  F. 
603,392.— Wooden  Pipe— W.  J.   Woodward,  Na- 
tional City,  Cal. 

28,510.— Design  for  Door  Latch.— R.  II.  Mar- 
tens, Colfax,  Wash. 

Note.— Plain  and  Certified  Copies  of  U.  S.  and 
Fureign  patents  obtained  by  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co., 
by  mail  or  telegraphic  order.  American  and  For- 
eign patents  secured,  and  general  patent  business 
transacted  with  perfect  security,  at  reasonable 
rates,  and  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 


It's  easy  to 
haul  a  big 


load 


up 


big  hill  if 
you  grease 


the 


agor 


wheels  with 

MICA  Axle  Grease 

Get  a  box  and  learn  why 
it's  the  best  grease  ever 

put  on  an  axle.  Sold  everywhere. 


Notices  of  Recent  Patents. 


Among  the  patents  recently  obtained 
through  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific 
Press  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency,  the 
following  are  worthy  of  special  mention : 

Separator  and  Concentrator.— Charles  E. 
Crowell,  Stella,  Cal.,  and  Merritt  F.  Gale, 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  said  Gale  assignor  of  en- 
tire interest  to  said  Crowell.  No.  603,319. 
Dated  May  3,  1898.  This  invention  relates  to 
an  improvement  in  that  class  of  machines 
known  as  ore  washers  or  separators,  in  which 
granular  substances  and  minerals  of  different 
specific  gravities  are  separated  by  agitating 
them  in  a  current  of  water  while  enclosed  in 
a  suitable  receptacle.  The  invention  consists 
of  one  or  more  series  of  hoppers  situated  one 
below  the  other,  so  that  the  discharge  from 
the  uppermost  will  be  delivered  successively 
into  the  bottom  of  the  next  succeeding  hopper, 
said  hopper  being  of  gradually  increasing  di- 
ameters, having  upwardly  diverging  sides. 
Inclined  overflow,  directing  lips  surround  the 
upper  parts  of  the  hoppers  and  discharge  into 
annular  surrounding  troughs,  and  pipes  con- 
nect these  troughs  successively  with  the  bot- 
tom of  the  next  succeeding  hopper,  so  that  an 
upward  flow  at  a  gradually  decreasing  rate 
takes  place  in  each  of  the  hoppers.  In  connec- 
tion with  these  are  inclined  cylindrical 
screens,  generally  intermediate  between  one 
or  more  series  of  the  hoppers,  so  as  to  receive 
the  overflow  from  the  preceding  hopper  and 
deliver  it  into  the  following  one.  Final  dis- 
charge sluices  and  preliminary  water  and 
pulp  receivers  are  employed  with  means  for 
regulating  the  water  supply  and  a  device  for 
diverging  the  supply  of  pulp  alternately  from 
one  series  of  hoppers  to  another,  so  as  to  allow 
the  idle  one  to  be  cleaned  up. 

Wheeled  Dumping  Scrapers  and  Graders. 
Walter  C.  Bradford,  Arbuckle,  Cal.  No. 
603,421.  Dated  May  3,  1898.  The  object  of 
this  invention  is  to  provide  a  means  whereby 
earth  can  be  scraped  up  and  the  pan  raised 
and  lowered  and  discharged  at  any  desired 
point  with  great  facility.  It  consists  of  a  bi- 
secting pan  fastened  to  a  frame  carrying  a 
scraper  or  cutter  at  its  forward  end,  links  by 
which  the  pan  is  suspended,  and  a  lever  so 
connected  as  to  actuate  the  rear  portion  of  the 
pan  to  open  or  close  them  and  a  spring  pressed 
lever  by  which  the  pan  may  be  raised  or  de- 
pressed. The  scraper  has  share  or  cutter  in 
front,  and  the  earth  gathered  by  it  is  de- 
livered into  the  receiving  pan  behind,  and  the 
pan  when  full  may  be  raised  and  transported 
to  any  desired  point  by  means  of  the  wheels 
upon  which  the  apparatus  is  mounted,  after 
which  the  sections  of  the  pan  are  opened  away 
from  each  other  so  as  to  discharge  the  load. 

Governor  for  Air  Compressor. — Charles 
Cummings,  Oakland,  Cal.,  assignor  to  the 
Pneumatic  Power  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
No.  603,425.  Dated  May  3,  1898.  This  inven- 
tion relates  particularly  to  that  class  of  air 
compressing  machinery,  in  which  two  unequal 
pressures  of  air  or  other  gas  or  fluid  are  em- 
ployed both  above  the  normal  atmospheric 
pressure  and  circulating  in  a  closed  system. 
The  present  invention  relates  to  a  governing 
apparatus  for  automatically  controlling  the 
action  of  the  air-compressing  machinery.  It 
consists  essentially  of  a  means  for  automatic- 
ally keeping  an  arithmetical  ratio  or  a  con- 
stant difference  of  pressure  between  the  two 
unequal  pressures  in  an  apparatus,  in  which 
these  pressures  are  both  above  the  normal 
atmospheric  pressure  and  the  means  employed 
acts  to  vary  the  speed  of  the  compressor  so 
that  it  will  generate  more  or  less  energy  for 
the  work  to  be  done  by  the  driven  machine 
as  may  be  required.  The  means  employed 
consist  of  a  governor  which  comprises  con- 
nected pistons  of  equal  pressure  areas  acted 
upon  by  the  unequal  pressures,  means  for 
counterbalancing  the  difference  in  pressure 
and  holding  the  pistons  in  equilibrium  and 
means  operated  by  the  connected  pistons  for 
controlling  the  compressor  driver  medium.  A 
weighted  lever  is  connected  with  and  operated 
by  the  pistons  to  counterbalance  the  differ- 
ence in  pressure  and  hold  the  pistons  in 
equilibrium  and  a  valve  controlling  the  sup- 
ply pipe  which  leads  to  the  motor  actuating 
the  compressor,  is  connected  with  the  weight- 
ed lever  and  regulated  by  the  movement  of 
the  governor  pistons.  A  low  pressure  pipe 
leads  from  the  low  pressure  conduit  to  the 
low  pressure  end  of  the  governor  and  a  high 
pressure  pipe  leads  from  the  high  pressure 
conduit  to  the  high  pressure  end  of  the  gov- 
ernor. Changing  the  initial  pressure  of  air 
to  be  compressed  varies  the  ratio  of  the  in- 
itial to  the  final  pressure  and  the  efficiency  of 
the  system  is  thereby  increased  or  decreased 
according  as  the  initial  pressure  is  made 
greater  or  less. 

—A  car  of  beeves  were  recently  shipped 
from  Benton  county,  Or.,  to  Victoria,  B.  C. 
The  average  weight  was  1600  pounds.  Four 
cents  a  pound  was  the  price  paid,  or  $64  a 
head. 
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Buy  a  HERfTLES  GASOLINE  ENGINE 
I  PUMPING  PLANT;  from  '2  to  200  H.  P. 
)  The  best,  most  reliable,  economical,  never- 
)  failing  plant  in  the  market— fully  guaran- 
teed—for  pumping,  irrigating,  running 
)  fruit  graders,  dryers,  ets. 

Write  What  You  Want.  Hercules  Gas 
Engine  Works,  215-231  Bay  St.,  S.  I 


'TIS 
FOR 
YOU. 

RAIJAM'S  MICROBE  KILLER  is  a  stimulant  of 
the  digestive  functions  and  an  intestinal  antisep- 
tic of  incontestible  therapeutic  properties,  free  of 
drugs  and  poison.  See  reports  of  highest  medical 
and  scientific  authorities.  Drugs  and  poison  fail; 
M.  K.  never  fails.  Bottle  $1.00.  It  will  pay  to  in- 
vestigate it.   Call  or  write  for  complete  proofs. 

RADAM'S  MICROBE  KILLER  CO., 

1340  MARKET  ST.,  SAW  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

— BRANCHES  :— 
212  S.  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 
44  S.  Second  St..  San  Jose,  Cal. 

360  Morrison  St.,  Portland,  Or. 

1010  First  Avenue,  Seattle,  Wash. 


IMPROVED 
FRESNO 
SCRAPER. 

5-Foot. 

Weight,  300  Lbs 


NEW 

STOCK. 
NEW 
PRICES. 

J* 

Hooker 


HEALDS 


BUSINESS 

24  Post  Street, 


COLLEGE. 

San  Francisco. 


Has  a  National  reputation  for  ?ood  work. 

Its  Departments  of  Bookkeeping  and  Business 
Practice.  Shorthand  and  Typing.  Penmanship. 
Modern  Languages.  English  Branches.  Telepraphy, 
Civil.  Mining  and  Electrical  Engineering.  Survey- 
ing, Assaying,  etc.,  are  practical  in  every  detail,  as 
is  attested  by  the  16.000  graduates  who  are  now 
successfully  applying  their  knowledge. 

Students  can  enter  at  any  time.  Ladies  admitted 
to  all  Departments.  Pupils  receive  individual  In- 
struction. Twenty  teachers.   Moderate  charges. 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  College  Journal. 


CABLED  POULTRY  and  GARDEN  FENCE 

[Vbled Field  anduOgFeochltf  with  and  ivithout  lower 
i  able  barlMjd.   Stud  B  ub  Piiiet  Fence  for  Lawns  and 
lemetoilcs,  steel  Oat«s  p"-'*,  etc. 
DE  KALB  FENCE  CO.,    33  High  St.,  DE  KALB,  ILL. 


r  rvo  •  STRONOER  and  cost  no  more  than 
uU/o  old  style 

Corrugated  Steel  Hinges. 

1  .  iJ' 


Thev  do  not  break,  as  they  cannot  bind  on  the  pin. 
Good  looking  too.  Ask  for  them  at  your  dealer's. 
Send  tor  circular.    Made  only  by 

THE  STANLEY  WORKS,  New  Britain,  Conn. 


LEE  D.  CRAIG, 

Hotary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

319  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

Bet.  California  and  Pine,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL 


DISSTON'S 


end  Tor  Pamphlet.  "The  Saw 

to  Keep  It  in  Order, 


ll«i\v  to  ChOOse  It.  and  How 
Mailed  Free. 


IT  WILL  PAT  YOU  to  buy  a  saw 
*    with  Disston's  name  on  It.  It 

will  hold  the  set  longer  and  do  more 
work  without  filing  than  other  saws, 
thereby  saving  in  labor  and  cost  of 
flies.  They  are  made  of  the  best  cru- 
cible cast  steel       fully  warranted. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  OKALERS. 

HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  Inc. 

Philadelphia,  Fa. 


P  &  B  Ready  Roofing. 

Waterproof  and  not  attacked  by  fumes  or  <ra*"s. 

GRADE,  THE  BEST. 

P  &  B  Building  Paper. 

The  most  perfect  insulator  known.    Indispensable  for  Creameries, 
Sulphur  Houses,  etc.     Send  for  circulars. 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO.,  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 
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SPEED  Must  be  Exact:,. 


Guess  work  will  not  give  con-crt  results 
with  the  Babcoek  Tester,  but  it  will  result 
in  a  large  crop  of  broken  glassware.  Thr 

Standard.... 
Babcoek  Tester 

I*  "the  Machine  with  the  Claae  Eye, ' '  1 

and  the  color  of  the  eye  tells  the  operator  the  spee  d  at  which  the  machine  Is  running.  The  1 
ordinary  sized  Babcoek  bottles  are  used.    Farringtou  and  Woll's  book,  "Testing  Milk  4 

?^»^;;irwithe,,Ph  ^    ELGIN  MANUFACTURING  CO.  \ 

Send  for  Special  Catalogue  No.  35.  ELCIN,  ILLINOIS.  < 
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The  Jones  Chain  Mower. 

UNLIKE  GEARED  MOWERS 


I T  HAS 

NO  NOISE!  NO  VIBRATION! 

NO  LOST  POWER! 
NO  COQ  WHEELS  TO  WEAR  OUT  I 
w  //  NO  BACKING  UP  TO  START   IN  THE 
GRASS. 

THE  JONES  ALL,  STEEL  11  AY  RAKE  --  THE  ONLY  ADJUSTABLE  HAY  RAKE  MADE. 

H.  C.  SHAW  PLOW  WORKS,  Stockton,  Cal. 


HAY  PRESSES 


ELI,  10  to  12  tons  Box  Car,  8  to  15  tons  per  day, 
JR.  MONARCH,  Large  Bales,  20  to  30  tons  per  day, 

«»  3-4  Bale,  15  to  25  tons  per  day, 

MONARCH,  10  tons  in  Box  Car,  Small  Bales, 


• 

$320 
$500 
$550 
$600 


SECOND-HAND    PRESSES    FOR    SALE.    LOW  PRICES. 


J.  TRUmAIN  &  CO., 

Call  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal, 


MONARCH  CAR  PRESS 

10  TONS  BOX  CAR  $600 

I  MONARCH  JR  o..,«A,tYi«n4soO 

8CSTSMAU. 
I PRtSS  INTHI 

-WORLD. 


Something  INevw! 

THE  3-4  BALE  JUNIOR  MONARCH  PRESS. 

Made  extra  heavy  to  meet  the  {Trowing  demand. 
Guaranteed  to  load  a  car  to  fall  capacity 

la  ordinary  hay.  C 
MONARCH  CAR  OR  SHIP  PRESS,  bale  I7r20x40.  . JW' 
JUNIOR  MONARCH,  3-4  PR fcSS,     "   2t)x«xl4 . . $.V  Cj 
JUNIOR  MONARCH,  STANDARD.     "    22x24x47.  $50b.  , 
Manufactured  and  (or  Sale  by 

L.  C.  MOREHOUSE,  San  Leandro,  Cal. 

WM.  H.  OKAY,  General  Agent. 


BARGAINS ! 


Rushford  Farm  Wagon  Gears. 


No. 

Axle. 

Tire. 

Capacity. 

47 

2«  Hollow  Steel. 

2  inch. 

2.500  lbs. 

47 

IH 

2,500  • 

4.S 

2% 

2%  •• 

t  " 

4,000  " 

4» 

5.000  " 

49 

2H 

» 

5.000  " 

50 

27* 

B.500  ■' 

61 

3H  " 

11        "  ■ 

8.000  " 

52 

iii 

3 

10.000  " 

W 

i*i  Concord  Steel. 

8 

4.000  " 

18 

'■iX  Steel  Skein. 

2 

4.000  " 

l'J 

S«  " 

tH  " 

5.000  " 

The  above  are  our  ORREN  LIST  Wagons.  As  we 
are  overstocked  on  these  alzes  we  can  offer  bar- 
pain  prices  without  regard  to  our  cost. 

HOOKER    dfc    CO  , 
16  and  is  DnuBV  Street,  San  Franclaeo,  Cal. 

Patent  Non-Shrinkable  Tanks. 

ONE 

HUNDRED 
TANKS 


Deep  and 

_llLr.,^g^^iL  Shallow 
Well 
Pumps. 

Office  and  works.  Cor.  Weal  Main  and  Lincoln 

R.  F.  WILSON.  Stockton.  Ca'.  Telephone  Black  182. 


10  Ever-Blooming,  Fleld-Orown  Roses  for  SI . 

Eight  thousand  Roses,  field-grown,  two-year-old 
plants,  have  to  be  closed  out.  These  consist  of  the 
oest  ever-blooming  varieties,  and  will  be  sold  at  10 
plants  for  One  Dollar,  sent  by  express  or  delivered 
In  the  city  of  San  Frauci-co.  These  Roses  are  In 
first-class  condition  and  are  bound  to  give  satisfac- 
tion. No  order  filled  for  less  than  One  Dollar.  I 
name  a  few  varieties,  as  space  does  not  permit  of 
the  naming  of  the  whole  list:  Aurora,  Archduchess 
Marie  Imiuaculata.  Bon  Sellne.  Bougere.  Beauty  of 
Stapleford.  Cath  Mermet.  Cheshunt  Hybrid,  La 
France,  Celine  Forrester,  Cameons.  Capt.  Christy. 
C.  Rlza  du  Pare.  Cecil  Brunner,  Duchefsde  Brabant. 
Duchess  of  Albany,  Dr.  Pasteur,  Etolle  de  Lyon, 
Eliza  Sauvage.  Franclsca  Kruger.  Gen.  Dubois. 
Furstin  Blsmark.  Gen.  de  Tartar.  Jean  Ducher,  La 
Marque,  Mad.  Cochet,  Desire,  Falcot,  Hoste.  Lain- 
bard.  Schwaller.  M.  v.  Houtte.  Malmalson.  Sunset. 
Queen.  Papa  Goutler.  Rainbow,  and  a  good  many 
other  varieties.  F.  LUDEMANN.  Pacific  Nursery 
Baker  and  Lombard  Sts..  San  Francisco,  Cat. 

I.  L.  Burton  Machine  Works. 

PATENT  CENTRIFUGAL  1  r-v 

TAKKK  ROTARY'  V  I-*!  I  fTl  f)S 

COLUMBUS  STEAM  j  "  f  •>■»  • 

Highest  Efficiency,  Simplicity  and  Durability. 

Petterson  Current  Motor  for  Btreamsnot  less 
than  3-mlle  current.  Horse  Powers,  Portable 
Wood  Saws.  Some  second-hand  Pumps  and  Gas 
Engines.  Steam  Engines  and  Boilers  for  sale  obeap. 
1 15  and  117  First  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


MONEY  IN  HONEY! 

The  Weekly 

American  Bee  Journal 

Tells  all  about  It. 

Sample  Onpy  Mailed  Free 

G.W.YORK  &  CO. 
II*  Hirhlran  xt  .  MlflC*.  n  I 


GOPHERS  SQUIRRELS 


.    jl  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
933  MARKET  STREET, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Tear.    :   A.  VAN  DER  HATLLEH,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  $25;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110. 


assaying.  ISO.  Established  1864 


Full  course  of 
Send  for  Circular. 


Safely. 'successfully  and  economically 
DESTROYED  with 


PASTEUR  VIRUS  <» 

PASTEUR  VACCINE  CO.,  54-  Fifth  fK\j&.,  Chicago. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO.,  Patent  Solicitors,  330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


cA  DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO". 
330  MARKET  ST.  S.  F". 

Blake,    Moffltt   A  Towne, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

512  to  516  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  ABgelea. 
BLAKE,  McFALL  &  00  Portland,  Or. 


■  I  no    i  \-> 


\  to  be  taken  from 
the  Library.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 


and  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 
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TWENTY -EIGHTH  YEAR. 

Office.  330  Market  Street. 


Sugaring  Off  in  the  Beet 
Sugarie. 


In  our  walk  through  the 
beet  sugar  factory  we  have 
already  advanced  to  the  point 
where  the  partly  evaporated 
juice  had  been  drawn  from 
the  quadruple-effect  evapora- 
tors, and  had  its  last  run 
through  the  mechanical  fil- 
ters. It  is  only  after  all  the 
processes  that  we  have  al- 
ready seen  have  been  care- 
fully gone  through  that  the 
syrup  is  pure  enough  to  be 
given  the  form  known  as 
sugar.  This  is  accomplished 
in  the  vacuum  strike  pan 
shown  in  the  upper  picture 
on  this  page.  This  pan  is  a 
closed  cast  iron  vessel  about 
11  feet  in  diameter  and  14 
feet  high,  andcontaims  about 
thirty-five  tons  of  "meloda," 
at  the  mixed  sugar  sand 
molasses  are  called.  In  the 
lower  part  of  the  strike  pan 
are  a  number  of  copper  coils, 
through  which  the  steam 
passes  without  coming  in  con- 
tact with  the  boiling  mass. 
The  vapor  rises  to  the  con- 
denser and  the  non-condens- 
able vapors  are  drawn  off  by 
a  pump.  During  the  opera- 
tion a  vacuum  is  maintained  in  the  apparatus,  the 
mass  boiling  at  a  low  temperature,  which  prevents 
burning.  There  are  quite  intricate  operations  going 
on  in  the  vacuum  pan,  alternate  condensing  aDd 


THE    VACUUM    STRIKE    PAN    IN    WHICH   THE   THICK    SYRUP    IS    BOILED   DOWN    AND  GRANULATED. 


introducing  fresh  juice  until  the  crystals  are  en- 
larged to  their  fullest  size  until  the  pan  becomes 
full.  The  size  and  hardness  of  the  crystals  depend 
upon  the  skill  of  the  operator  in  regulating  temper- 


THE   CENTRIFUGALS    WHICH    SEPARATE   THE   SNOW    WHITE   SUGAR    FROM    THE  MOLASSES 


ature  and  the  time  of  adding  fresh  juice.  It  is  a 
very  nice  process,  and  the  operator  is  constanoly  at 
work  watching  heat  and  gauges  and  sampling  and 
turning  valves,  as  the  picture  shows  him. 

When  the  operation  is  com- 
plete the  whole  contents  of 
the  pan  are  concentrated 
until  they  comprise  75  per 
cent  of  sugar  and  25  per  cent 
of  molasses.  The  steam  is 
then  shut  off,  air  admitted,  a 
large  valve  at  the  bottom  is 
opened  and  the  entire  mass 
of  thirty-five  tons  is  run  out 
as  rapidly  as  possible  before 
it  has  time  to  solidify.  It  all 
falls  into  a  large  iron  tank 
with  revolving  arms  con- 
stantly in  motion.  This  is 
called  a  mixer.  It  is  seen  at 
the  top  of  the  lower  engrav- 
ing. 

Beneath  this  long  riveted 
tank  are  the  eight  centrifu- 
gals. They  consist  of  circu- 
lar baskets  surrounded  by 
safety  curbs.  The  baskets 
are  lined  with  a  finely  perfo- 
rated brass  screen.  About 
500  pounds  of  the  mixed 
sugar  and  molasses  are 
dropped  into  each  centrifu- 
gal, which  is  then  given  a 
high  velocity,  which  throws 
the  mass  against  the  perfo- 
rated side ;  the  molasses, 
passing  through,  strikes  the 
side  of  the  curb,  down  which 
it  flows,  to  be  taken  away 
through  a  pipe  at  the  bottom. 
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The  Week. 


The  progress  of  the  war  promises  to  give  Califor- 
nians one  of  the  '  busiest  summers  ever  known. 
Trains  are  coursing  over  all  the  overland  lines, 
bringing  thousands  of  citizen  soldiers  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  to  debark  at  San  Francisco  for  the 
campaign  in  the  Philippines.  The  streets  of  San 
Francisco  are  unusually  thronged,  and  beyond  the 
old  city  of  brick  and  frame  structures  new  cities  of 
canvas  are  continually  assuming  increased  dimen- 
sions. The  city  streets  are  full  of  music  as  shiploads 
of  men  are  going  out  and  trainloads  coming  in.  The 
whole  population  is  charged  with  patriotic  fervor, 
and  nothing  is  too  good  to  be  done  for  a  soldier.  It 
is  a  good  thing  to  have  the  people's  blood  stirred 
once  in  awhile  and  to  give  them  occasion  to  remem- 
ber that  there  is  something  higher  than  individual 
gain  or  advantages,  and  that  is  the  honor  and  wel- 
fare of  the  country. 

Another  important,  though  narrower,  conception 
also  stirs  the  California  blood,  and  that  is  the  en- 
forced appreciation  of  the  fact  that  our  State  is 
nearer  the  center  than  the  circumference  of  the 
country,  and  that  through  the  whole  future  of  the 
United  States  as  a  nation  our  grand  commonwealth 
will  hold  more  important  relations  than  ever  before 
to  the  evolution  of  the  American  idea  throughout  all 
the  peoples  of  the  globe.  From  our  shore  the  light 
of  free  institutions  and  popular  enlightenment  will 
shine  out  for  the  elevation  of  all  Pacific  countries, 
and  from  our  ports  the  votaries  of  commercial,  indus- 
trial and  social  progress  will  sail  forth.  Passing 
events  will  show  to  all  Americans,  as  never  before, 
the  importance  of  California  in  national  advance- 
ment. 


In  trade  the  tendencies  noted  last  week  have  been 
farther  developed.  There  is  a  bear  movement  in 
wheat  both  in  Liverpool  and  in  California,  based  upon 
claimed  crop  prospects  which  we  believe  exagger- 
ated. There  does  not  seem  to  be  real  reason  for  the 
decline  of  5  to  7J  cents  per  cental.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  drop  in  barley,  hay  and  millfeeds  is  rea- 
sonable in  view  of  the  less  requirements  we  shall 
have  for  such  supplies  and  the  large  contributions 
of  them  from  outside.  Livestock  is  unchanged. 
Store  hogs  are  in  less  supply,  for  the  chance  of 
feeding  them  improves.  Hides  are  strong  and  prom- 
ising. Butter  and  cheese  are  weaker;  eggs  are  un- 
changed, but  held  there  by  large  Eastern  supplies. 
Dried  fruits  are  firm  and  unchanged. 


The  Advantages  of  Irrigation. 

Californians  generally  will  learn  more  this  year 
about  the  advantages  of  irrigation  than  during  any 
previous  decade  of  our  agricultural  history.  Great 
advances  have  been  made  in  the  art  in  the  past,  it  is 
true  ;  deserts  have  blossomed,  huge  reservoirs  have 
been  constructed  and  elaborate  systems  of  distribu- 
tion have  been  put  in  successful  operation,  land 
values  have  been  advanced  10,000  per  cent  above 
their  arid  valuation,  and  California  has  stood  for 
twenty  years  in  the  eye  of  the  world  as  an  exemplar 
in  irrigation  engineering,  financiering  and  horticul- 
ture. The  casual  observer  might  doubt  it  possible 
that  there  might  be  anything  greater  which  Califor- 
nia might  attain  in  the  appreciation  and  employment 
of  irrigation,  and  yet  we  count  it  greater  than  all 
these  that  Californians  generally  should  have  come 
to  regard  the  advantages  of  irrigation  as  they  do  at 
this  moment  through  the  experiences  of  the  present 
year.  We  fully  believe  that  more  will  be  realized  in 
the  way  of  prosperity  and  development  through 
these  experiences  than  has  been  secured  through  all 
the  dash  and  enterprise  of  the  grand  accomplish- 
ments of  the  past. 

The  popular  conception  of  the  standing  of  irriga- 
tion as  an  agricultural  art  has  undergone  a  radical 
change  during  the  last  few  years,  and  in  this  newer, 
truer  and  broader  conception  California  is  not  con- 
spicuous as  a  leader,  though  the  conception  itself 
doubtless  owes  its  incentive  and  initiative  to  Califor- 
nia achievements.  The  superiority  of  California 
products  as  displayed  at  great  Eastern  expositions 
and  offered  in  profusion  in  Eastern  markets,  the 
demonstration  to  the  Eastern  mind  that,  either  by 
her  superior  cultivation  or  more  abundant  use  of 
water,  or  by  both  combined,  California  growers  de- 
fied successive  months  of  aridity,  while  a  few  weeks 
of  drouth  destroyed  Eastern  crops  and  occasioned 
loss  of  millions  of  valuation,  aroused  Eastern  pro- 
ducers to  enquire  into  their  methods  and  policies 
and  prompted  Eastern  experiment  stations  to  un- 
dertake systematic  investigation  into  soil  moisture 
and  its  relations  to  cultivation  and  plant  growth, 
and  to  pursue  field  cultures  with  different  amounts 
of  water.  The  results  have  been  two  fold,  viz. :  a 
better  understanding  of  water  content  of  soils  and 
water  movement,  and  of  the  needs  of  the  plant  to 
attain  its  most  profitable  growth  and  production. 
We  find,  then,  that  a  demonstration  has  been  reached 
that  in  humid  climates  irrigation  supplies  are  not 
alone  a  surety  against  vast  losses  during  short  but 
severe  drouths,  but  that  irrigation  as  supplementary 
to  summer  rains  may  be  made  very  profitable.  Such 
demonstrations,  both  by  station  experts  and  practi- 
cal growers  in  many  regions  east  of  the  mountains, 
have  created  there  a  strong  and  growing  sentiment 
that  even  for  what  are  called  humid  climates  irriga- 
tion may  be  a  rational  and  profitable  recourse. 

California  has  been  learning  of  late  that  it  is  not 
alone  the  so-called  "irrigated  regions"  which  are 
profited  by  irrigation  facilities.  Fruit  districts  which 
have  long  scouted  the  suggestion  that  irrigation  was 
necessary  for  deciduous  fruit  trees,  have  during  the 
last  few  years  found  that  water,  in  addition  to  the 
rainfall,  was  very  profitable,  either  to  enable  large, 
bearing  trees  to  produce  larger  fruit,  or  to  maintain 
in  full  vigor  their  later  summer  growth,  which  en- 
sures the  following  year's  production.  It  has  also 
been  widely  demonstrated  that  a  tree  which  is  ade- 
quately supplied  with  water,  no  matter  whether  it 
be  directly  from  the  clouds  or  through  the  irrigating 
stream,  yields  fruit  of  better  size,  aroma,  flavor  and 
carrying  quality  than  a  tree  which,  from  any  cause, 
falls  even  a  little  short  of  an  adequate  supply.  In 
California,  then,  there  has  come  into  vogue  a  truer 
conception  of  the  advantages  of  irrigation  to  enable 
a  tree  to  do  its  best  work,  and  unquestionably  the 
same  is  true  of  many  plants  grown  for  field  crops. 

But  these  lessons  are  only  preparatory  to  the 
great  lesson  which  has  been  widely  learned  this  year, 
and  that  is  not  only  that  he  who  has  irrigation  water 
at  his  command  is  forearmed  against  weather-freaks 
and  consequent  grievous  losses,  but  that  thousands 
of  people  really  have  irrigation  supplies  at  hand  and 
available  who  have  thought  hitherto  that  the  posses- 
sion of  water  would  signify  an  appalling  amount  of 
engineering,  organizing,  financiering  and  taxation. 
Hundreds  have  found  that  their  land  was  merely  the 
cover  of  a  limitless  reservoir,  and  others  that  ad- 


jacent streams  could  be  very  cheaply  thrown  to  ele- 
vations from  which  the  water  would  flow  over  their 
lands.  The  use  of  the  pump  is  only  just  beginning  in 
California,  though  we  have  had  for  years  a6  good  and 
capacious  pumping  machinery  in  use  as  the  world 
can  show.  The  experience  of  the  present  year,  as 
now  being  shown  from  week  to  week  in  our  columns, 
makes  it  clear  that  irrigating  pumps  will  figure  in 
our  agricultural  future  to  an  extent  beyond  any  an- 
ticipation. The  capacity  of  pumps,  their  ease  and 
cheapness  of  operation  in  this  land  of  oil  wells,  and 
of  ponderous  waterfalls  whose  power  can  be  trans- 
formed into  electric  energy,  is  giving  some  warrant 
to  the  opinion  that  in  many  places  water  can  be 
lifted  from  below  more  cheaply  than  it  can  be 
brought  long  distances  by  ditch.  The  recognition  of 
this  fact  promises  to  largely  increase  our  irrigated 
acreage  and  our  independence  of  the  accident  of 
rainfall,  even  where  great  enterprises  for  water  ac- 
quisition and  distribution  are  not  at  present  practi- 
cable. This  means  that  vast  areas  of  land  in  the 
interior  valley  will  be  brought  and  held  to  a  maxi- 
mum production  of  grain  year  after  year  and  will 
escape  the  fluctuation  between  feast  and  famine 
which  the  present  rainfall-farming  in  such  parts  of 
the  State  signifies. 

The  general  lesson  of  this  year,  fortified  by  the 
demonstration  by  experiment  of  the  capacity  of 
crops  for  profitable  use  of  ample  moisture,  is  evi- 
dently conveyed  in  two  words  :  get  water.  Advance 
well  planned  and  honestly  conducted  irrigation  en- 
terprises. Take  up  at  once  discussion  in  all  economic 
organizations  as  to  the  relations  of  the  State  to  the 
article  of  water  and  its  uses.  Invoke  the  most  acute 
legal  talent  to  prepare  for  enactment  by  the  next 
Legislature  such  acts  or  amendments  of  acts  as  shall 
ensure  the  use  of  water  to  those  who  can  claim  con- 
stitutional title  to  that  use  and  shall  encourage 
proper  organized  and  co-operative  action  to  secure 
the  benefits  of  that  use.  It  is  time  now  to  prepare 
to  correct  any  errors  in  this  line  which  have  been 
made  in  the  past  and  to  place  the  whole  matter  upon 
a  better  foundation  of  right  and  justice  than  has  yet 
been  entered  upon.  And  while  this  is  being  done  let 
the  fullest  inquiry  proceed  into  the  methods,  materi- 
als and  cost  by  which  adjacent  water  to  which  the 
land  has  undisputed  title  may  be  secured  in  the  larg- 
est measure.  The  Rural  Press  has  the  keenest 
possible  interest  in  this  matter  and  welcomes  discus- 
sion and  suggestion  on  every  phase  of  the  subject 
which  may  be  counted  of  public  interest. 

A  ridiculous  fright  is  more  or  less  prevalent  in 
San  Francisco  and  vicinity  over  unwarranted  re- 
ports that  strawberries  are  dangerous  because 
growers  are  using  poisonous  insecticides  on  the 
plants.  As  we  understand  it,  such  an  impression 
was  created  by  a  case  of  illness  after  eating  the 
fruit  and  sensational  reports  of  the  same  in  the 
papers.  No  doubt  the  person  became  deathly  sick, 
and  that  he  ate  strawberries,  but  that  proved  noth- 
ing, for  both  these  things  are  occurring  every  day 
with  or  without  any  relation  to  each  other.  The 
reports  that  poisonous  applications  are  made  to  the 
plants  are  not  true.  Occasion  has  not  arisen,  in  the 
chief  producing  regions  at  least,  for  such  application, 
and  there  is  no  more  nor  no  less  danger  attending 
the  use  of  sound  berries  than  there  has  always  been. 
And  yet  the  senseless  reports  are  industriously  cir- 
culated and  berry  growers  right  in  the  midst  of 
their  harvest  are  suffering  from  a  wild  boycott  put 
upon  their  product  by  uselessly  frightened  people. 
The  Watsonville  growers  are  doing  all  they  can  to 
protect  their  crop  by  assembling  and  making  public 
declarations  of  the  fact  that  no  poisons  are  used. 
All  other  growers  should  do  the  same.  It  will  quiet 
the  baseless  rumors  sooner  than  to  let  them  die  out 
of  themselves,  as  they  would  surely  do,  but  not  until 
growers  are  robbed  of  returns  to  which  they  are 
justly  entitled.  

Amono  the  exhibits  at  the  Omaha  Exposition, 
which  is  to  open  in  June,  will  be  three  carloads  of 
cancelled  mortgages.  This  display  will  offer  a  won- 
derful tribute  to  the  improved  financial  condition  of 
the  country  and  the  increased  prosperity  of  our  agri- 
cultural industries. 

France  has  suspended  the  wheat  duty  from  May 
4th  until  June  30th,  inclusive.  After  July  1st  the 
full  rate  of  7  francs  will  be  charged. 
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QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 

Charcoal  as  a  Hygienic  Agent  for  Hogs. 

To  the  Editor: — How  can  I  keep  the  hogs  at  my 
dairy  in  good  health  ?  My  superintendent  thinks 
that  charcoal  would  be  the  right  thing.  If  he  is 
right,  please  tell  me  how  much  to  give  them. — Dairy 
Proprietor,  San  Francisco. 

Unquestionably  charcoal  is  a  valuable  hygienic 
agent  for  hogs.  It  is  a  corrective,  and  certainly  pre- 
vents some  diseases  arising  from  disordered  diges- 
tive functions.  Wood  ashes  act  similarly,  or  at  least 
minister  to  similar  wants.  Both  charcoal  and  ashes 
are  freely  used  by  our  best  swine  growers. 

There  is  no  need  to  fix  quantities.  The  best  way 
is  to  keep  both  substances  within  reach  of  the  hogs, 
and  allow  them  to  consult  their  own  tastes  and 
needs.  If  you  use  commercial  charcoal,  throw  out 
half  a  sack  at  a  time  in  a  clean,  dry  corner,  and  re- 
place when  used  up.  All  the  wood  ashes  from  the 
ranch  fires  can  be  used  in  the  same  way.  If  you  have 
waste  wood  or  rubbish  burn  it  in  the  hog  lot  and  wet 
it  down  before  entirely  consumed,  and  the  hogs  will 
take  care  of  it. 

Mildew  on  Roses  and  Grape  Vines. 

To  the  Editor: — What  is  best  to  use  to  prevent 
mildew  on  plants  ?  My  rose  bushes  are  filled  with  it. 
Also,  is  it  really  necessary  to  sulphur  grape  vines  ? 
I.  Theis,  Penryn. 

If  you  have  the  common  rose  mildew — a  whitish, 
powdery  deposit  on  the  young  leaves  and  stems — 
the  most  easily  applied  remedy  is  finely  powdered 
sulphur,  dusted  upon  the  plants.  In  addition  to  the 
remedy,  the  rose  is  assisted  to  resist  the  mildew  by 
giving  it  extra  good  treatment  with  water,  manure 
and  cultivation  to  keep  it  growing  vigorously.  Some 
varieties  will  not  mildew  much  if  thus  well  treated; 
others  will  suffer  in  spite  of  the  best  treatment.  The 
easiest  way  to  escape  mildew  in  a  small  garden  is  to 
select  varieties  which  are  not  much  troubled  with  it, 
and  reject  the  others.  In  this  way  you  can  get 
nearly  all  colors  without  worrying  about  mildew.  It 
is  necessary  to  sulphur  grape  vines  if  they  mildew  in 
your  locality.  Some  interior  situations  are  so  little 
affected  with  vine  mildew  that  no  sulphur  is  used. 
In  the  coast  valleys  and  the  lower  moist  lands  of  the 
interior,  sulphur  has  to  be  applied  several  times  dur- 
ing the  growing  season. 

The  Pringle  Apricot. 

To  the  Editor: — I  send  a  package  of  apricots  for 
identification.  The  tree  is  a  vigorous  grower,  one 
of  the  largest  in  our  orchard,  and  this  year  has  more 
fruit  on  it  than  any  other  apricot  tree.  It  has 
ripened  first  this  year.  Some  growers  call  it  the 
Newcastle,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  agree  with  the 
California  variety  of  that  name. — A.  J.  McClatchie, 
Phoenix,  Arizona. 

The  apricot  you  send  is  the  Pringie.  The  New- 
castle is  not  only  much  larger  but  it  has  a  more  con- 
ventional apricot  form:  more  flattened,  more  deeply 
sutured,  etc.  Because  of  these  characters  it  has 
displaced  the  Pringle  almost  entirely,  for  it  ripens 
at  about  the  same  date,  and  it  was  only  its  earliness 
which  held  the  Pringle  in  favor  so  long.  Both  vari- 
eties are  strong  growers  and  disposed  to  overbear. 


Growing  the  Logan  Berry. 

To  the  Editor:— I  have  just  set  out  seventy-five 
potted  plants  of  Logan  berry  and  I  wish  to  know 
something  about  handling  them. — W.  C.  MacFar- 
lane,  Hanford. 

There  has  been  as  yet  no  demonstration  as  to  what 
is  the  best  way  to  handle  the  Logan  berry  on  a  com- 
mercial scale.  In  garden  practice  our  own  expe- 
rience would  favor  the  trellis,  for  the  canes  run  out 
to  great  length  and  during  the  following  summer 
bear  on  short  laterals  the  whole  length  of  these 
canes,  even  though  they  be  12  feet  or  much  more  in 
length.  Evidently  the  canes  should  be  run  singly  on 
wires  so  as  to  facilitate  removal  of  the  old  canes 
after  their  fruiting.  If  the  new  growth  is  allowed 
to  intertwine  with  the  old  it  is  a  great  undertaking 
to  separate  them  for  the  removal  of  the  old.  There 
also  seems  to  be  a  disposition  to  bear  a  second  time 
on  the  old  cane:  new  laterals  starting  at  the  bases 
of  the  laterals  which  bore  the  previous  year  and 
then  died  back  to  the  cane.  Probably  in  commercial 
practice  this  offer  could  be  rejected.  Where  the 
trellis  system  is  objectionable  because  of  cost  and 


obstruction  to  cultivation  both  ways,  probably  a 
high  stake  could  be  used,  but  this  would  sacrifice  a 
large  amount  of  bearing  wood  unless  the  new 
growth  was  carefully  topped  and  new  lateral  canes 
looked  after  during  the  summer.  The  crop  is  so 
heavy  and  the  cane  so  pliable  that  gathering  up  and 
tying  of  these  laterals  would  have  to  be  constantly 
looked  after.  Mr.  James  Waters  of  Watsonville,  the 
first  grower  of  Logan  berries  as  a  market  crop,  had 
eight  acres  of  the  fruit  with  the  canes  all  lying  on 
the  ground,  and  this  may,  after  all,  be  the  most 
profitable  way  to  proceed  where  dry  ground  may  be 
expected  all  summer  as  in  California.  We  shall  be 
glad  to  hear  from  all  growers  of  this  fruit  as  to  their 
methods. 

Smears  Distasteful  to  Rabbits. 

To  the  Editor:— Would  you  kindly  let  me  know  if 
there  is  any  preparation  to  be  applied  to  trees  to 
preserve  them  from  the  ravages  of  rabbits — some 
safe  and  certain  preventive — with  directions  how  to 
apply  it? — D.  Theophiltts,  West  Palmdale,  Cal. 

Some  growers  report  favorably  upon  such  applica- 
tions. Various  materials  have  been  used.  Com- 
mercial aloes,  one  pound  to  four  gallons  of  water, 
both  sprinkled  on  the  leaves  and  painted  on  the  bark, 
gives  a  bitter  taste  which  repels  rabbits.  A  tea 
made  of  quassia  chips  is  said  to  produce  the  same  ef- 
fect. Rancid  grease,  liquid  manure,  putrescent 
flesh  and  blood  have  been  widely  approved  as  a  daub 
for  tree  trunks.  A  common  method  is  to  shoot  a 
rabbit,  open  and  rub  the  tree  trunks  with  the  re- 
mains, and  many  have  pronounced  it  effective.  Be 
careful  not  to  use  anything  like  tar  or  heavy  oil  upon 
the  bark  of  trees. 

When  to  Cut  Hay. 

To  the  Editor: — At  what  stage  should  barley  be 
cut  in  order  that  it  may  make  the  best  possible  hay  ? 
I  have  never  cut  it  for  this  purpose  before  and  on 
enquiring  among  my  neighbors  I  find  the  greatest 
diversity  of  opinion  on  the  subject.  I  apply  to  you 
as  the  only  authority  I  can  safely  trust. — C.  T., 
Santa  Cruz. 

It  has  been  shown  by  experience  that  the  time  to 
cut  cereals  for  hay  is  about  midway  between  the 
milk  and  the  dough — that  means,  that  the  milk 
which  is  found  on  squeezing  the  young  kernel  must 
be  considerably  thickened,  and  at  the  same  time 
not  thick  enough  so  that  the  substance  which  issues 
by  the  same  pressure  is  like  dough.  There  is  natu- 
rally some  difference  of  opinion  among  growers  on 
this  subject,  because  it  is  a  matter  which  may  not 
be  definitely  settled  by  description,  but  must  be 
determined  by  judgment  and  experience.  Probably 
the  people  you  have  consulted  differ  rather  in  their 
description  than  in  their  conception  of  the  state  or 
condition  which  they  wish  to  describe.  If  the  grain 
is  cut  too  early — that  is  when  the  kernel  contains 
nothing  but  milk — part  of  the  nutritive  substance  is 
lost  because  the  straw  has  not  reached  sufficient 
maturity;  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  left  until  the 
kernel  becomes  like  dough,  too  much  of  the  nutri- 
ment has  gone  to  the  grain.  The  secret  of  success 
lies  in  taking  it  just  midway  between  these  two  ex- 
tremes— that  is,  when  the  plant  has  taken  all  that 
it  can  from  the  soil  and  at  the  same  time  has  not 
transferred  the  nutriment  to  the  kernel  and  hard- 
ened the  tissue  of  the  straw.  It  is  unquestionably 
true  that  most  hay  is  cut  a  little  too  late;  and  that 
greater  weight  and  greater  amount  of  nutriment 
can  be  obtained  by  cutting  a  little  earlier  than  is 
usually  done.  In  the  case  of  barley  it  is  also  desir- 
able to  cut  a  little  earlier  than  wheat,  because  as 
the  plant  matures  the  beards  become  stiffer  and 
more  likely  to  injure  stock  in  feeding. 


Blades  of  Grass. 

To  the  Editor: — What  is  the  best  way  of  getting 
rid  of  the  enclosed  grass  ?  The  more  I  disturb  it  the 
more  it  seems  to  spread;  and  as  it  is  in  the  orchard, 
it  is  not  desirable. — Subscriber,  Guinda,  Cal. 

"Subscriber"  sent  only  a  few  blades  of  grass  with- 
out root  or  head.  Any  specimen  should  contain 
root,  blade  and  blossom.  To  determine  a  grass  from 
its  blade  alone  is  about  as  difficult  as  to  identify  a 
man  by  his  ears — it  can  sometimes  be  done,  but  not 
often.  "  Subscriber  "  also  forgot  to  advise  us  of  his 
full  name.  We  often  wish  to  address  enquirer0  by 
mail;  in  this  case  we  should  have  written  that  the 
specimen  was  inadequate. 


WEATHER  AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for 
Week  Ending  May  23,  1898. 


By  W.  H.  Hammon,  Station  Director. 


Rain  fell  in  generous  amounts  over  the  northern 
portion  of  the  State  on  the  22nd,  and  light  showers 
occurred  on  other  dates  in  the  northern  and  extreme 
southern  parts  of  the  State.  From  San  Francisco 
northward  the  rainfall  was  much  above  the  normal; 
from  San  Francisco  southward  to  the  Tehachapi,  be- 
low the  normal.  The  week  has  been  unseasonably 
cold,  the  average  temperature,  with  one  exception, 
being  from  3°  to  9°  below  the  normal.  The  cold 
weather  and  rain  interrupted  haying  and  some  dam- 
age was  done  to  cut  hay;  but  the  benefit  to  wheat, 
feed  and  fruit  more  than  compensates  for  damage  to 
hay  and  cherries.  Some  grain  that  would  have  been 
cut  for  hay  will  now  be  saved  for  grain.  Summer-fal- 
low will  yield  a  fair  crop  in  some  sections,  but  win- 
ter sown  is  generally  a  failure.  Alfalfa  is  doing 
well.  Cherries  were  not  damaged  as  much  as  ex- 
pected and  shipments  are  now  being  made.  Fruits 
generally  are  in  good  condition.  Hops  are  thrifty 
and  promise  well. 

Shasta.— Heavy  rain  was  of  great  benefit  to  late  grain  and  fruit 
trees. 

Tehama. — Hay  damaged  by  rain.  Cool  and  damp  weather  good  for 
fruit  and  late  grain,  also  garden  truck.  Rain  greatly  helped  range 
feed  on  high  lands. 

Butte  —Light  rainfall  was  of  little  benefit.  Temperature  15° 
cooler  than  this  time  last  year.  Feather  river  rose  6 inches.  Haying 
about  over.  A  large  acreage  of  grain  that  was  to  have  been  cut  for 
hay  will  now  be  saved  for  grain. 

Yuba.— Showers  and  cool  weather  have  greatly  benefited  cereal 
and  fruit  crops.  Better  reports  cause  more  hopeful  feeling.  Haying 
season  interrupted  without  damage.  Thrifty  condition  of  hops  indi- 
cates full  yield  and  early  ripening. 

Yolo  —Damage  to  cut  hay  not  as  heavy  as  reported.  Grapes  doing 
well. 

Sacramento  —Crops  look  well.  Cool  weather  beneficial.  Pair 
crop  of  barley  on  bottom  lands.    Hop  vines  show  improvement 

Solano.— Rain  and  cold  weather  have  been  beneficial  to  all  fruit 
crops.  Rain  did  little  damage  to  cherries  or  hay.  Shipping  cher- 
ries.  Wheat  maturing  well;  summer-fallow  will  yield  fair  crop. 

Placer  —Rain  w*s  helpful  for  fruit  and  a  large  yield  is  now  prom- 
ised. Apricots  and  berries  retarded  some;  bulK  of  cherry  crop 
shipped:  blackberries  and  raspberries  coming  in  slowly. 

El  Dorado.— All  crops  look  well.  Prospect  of  big  crop  of  wine 
grapes. 

San  Joaquin.— Rain  damaged  cut  hay,  but  benefit  to  wheat  will 
offset  the  damage  to  those  having  hay  and  wheat.  Onions  com- 
ing on. 

Stanislaus.— Light  shower  Saturday  night;  no  damage  to  hay. 
Growing  crops  look  well  inside  canal  limits. 

Merced.— What  grain  there  is,  is  filling  well.  Rain  last  Saturday 
night  will  do  grain  no  particular  good.  Summer-fallow  will  produce 
fair  crop.   Making  hay.   Fruit  doing  well. 

Fresno.— Grain  crop  doing  well;  fair  crop  in  irrigated  districts. 
Hayiog  last- week;  light  crop.  Light  yield  apricots  and  quinces. 
Grape  vines  looking  well. 

Kings.— Heavy  rain  on  the  15th  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county 
of  great  benefit  to  some  wheat  on  the  border  or  Tulare  lake,  but 
most  of  the  grain  in  the  county  beyond  help.  Much  grain  hay  will 
be  saved  and  alfalfa  doing  well.   Prunes  falling. 

Tulare.— Plenty  of  water  for  irrigation;  ditches  running  full. 
Vines  look  well  arid  promise  a  good  crop.  Grain  light  but  doing 
well.  Orchards  in  good  condition.  Harvesting  oa  a  small  scale  in 
the  foothills. 

Kern.— Light  showers  in  foothills  Sunday. 

Lake.— Rain  has  delayed  hay  cutting  for  a  time,  otherwise  has 
done  good.  Ground  in  good  condition;  many  doing  their  spring 
plowing.  Vines  and  fruit  trees  doing  well ;  promise  of  a  good  grape 
year. 

Sonoma.— Rain  greatly  helped  all  late  crops,  especially  hops  and 
corn.  Prunes  unusually  fine.  County  will  have  the  largest  crop  of 
hay  and  grain  on  record.  Cherry  crop  short  ant  ripening  slowly. 
Berrries  ripening  slowly,  but  greatly  improved.  Corn  and  hops 
making  good  progress. 

Napa.— Rain  benefited  fruit  and  grain.  Cherries  but  litt'e  in- 
jured   Good  crop  of  grain,  hay  and  fruit. 

Alameda.— Vegetables  doing  nicely.  Fruit  doing  well;  fair  crops, 
except  apricots.  Grain  and  hay  show  improvement.  Grapes  and 
beets  doing  well. 

Santa  Cruz.— Rain  benefited  grain,  beets  and  vegetables.  No 
damage  to  hay.   First  car  of  cherries  shipped. 

San  Mateo.— Fruit  trees  looking  well.  No  apricots  or  almonds. 
Haying  in  full  blast.   No  damage  by  rain. 

Monterey.— Prospect  for  some  hay,  and,  with  more  showers, 
some  grain.   Cool  and  cloudy. 

San  Benito.— Larger  peach  crop  than  anticipated.  Apricots  a 
failure.   Prunes  fair.   Rain  benefited  fruit  and  hay. 

San  Luis  Obispo.— Rain  has  assured  summer  crops;  apricot  and 
peach  crop  will  be  light;  late  sown  grain  will  make  hay  and  prob- 
ably some  grain  will  be  threshed. 

Ventura.— Heavy  rain  of  great  benefit  to  fruit  and  nut  trees.  Es- 
timated that  over  500  acres  will  be  planted  to  beets.  Beans,  corn 
and  pumpkins  will  be  planted.   Rain  helped  beets  already  planted. 

Los  Angeles.— New  crop  of  oranges  promises  to  be  very  good,  es- 
pecially Navels.  Deciduous  fruits  better  than  expected;  fair  crop 
of  peaches  and  apricots,  considerable  hay  harvested.  Light  crop 
of  corn  looking  well. 

San  Bernardino.— Rains  revived  feed  and  late  sown  grain  and 
benefited  trees.   Since  last  rain  some  grain  and  hay  expected. 

Orange.— Enough  hay  for  home  use.  Walnut  trees  looking  well; 
fruit  crop  promising.  / 

Rivkrside.— Cool  and  damp.  Grain  crop  very  light,  almost  too 
far  along  to  be  helped  much. 

San  Diego.— Olives,  prunes,  peaches  and  apples  promise  well, 
while  apricots  are  a  failure  except  in  scattered  localities.  Rain 
was  remarkably  heavy  in  mountains  and  foothills,  varying  from  3 
inches  on  Cuyamacas  to  .03  inch  on  coast.  Before  this  rain  many 
ranches  had  no  hope  of  making  hay,  and  now  a  good  yield  of  grain 
from  the  same  fields  is  assured.  Seasonal  rain  deficiency  is  5.31 
inches.  Near  Otay  haying  is  in  full  blast;  rain  is  said  to  have 
done  as  much  harm  to  hay  as  it  has  good  to  other  things. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  M. , 
Wednesday,  May  25,  1898,  are  from  official  sources, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  : 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall 
for  the  Week... 

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to 

Date  

Total    Seasonal  1 
Rainfall    Last  | 
Year  to  Same  1 
Date   I 

Average  Season- 
al Rainfall  to 
Date  

Minimum  Tem- 
perature for  the 

Maximum  Tem- 
perature for  the 

.86 

32.97 

49.24 

45.59 

42 

58 

.90 

14.28 

24  21 

25.31 

46 

90 

.14 

10.15 

17.28 

20.59 

46 

84 

San  Francisco  .. 

.07 

9.13 

23.21 

23. 08 

47 

63 

T 

4.79 

10.52 

9.70 

48 

86 

San  Luis  Obispo  

T 

7.14 

20  75 

* 

48 

82 

Los  Angeles  

.00 

8.83 

16  86 

17  18 

48 

78 

.06 

4.78 

11.70 

10.34 

50 

68 

Yuma  

.00 

1  66 

5.35 

3  04 

54 

100 

*  No  record. 
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THE  IRRIGATOR. 


Irrigating  Deciduous  Fruits. 

J.  B.  Neflf  of  Anaheim,  Orange  county,  gives  the 
Gazette  an  interesting  paragraph  about  summer  irri- 
gation for  apricots  and  peaches.  In  order  to  have 
large,  well-developed  fruit  the  orchard  must  have 
sufficient  water,  and  at  the  proper  time.  If  too 
much  water  is  Dut  on  just  before  the  fruit  ripens  it 
will  make  the  fruit  too  soft  and  juicy,  with  too  small 
an  amount  of  sugar  in  the  fruit,  making  it  unfit  for 
canning  and  taking  too  many  pounds  of  green  fruit 
to  make  one  pound  of  dried  fruit,  and  if  the  time  be- 
tween irrigating  and  the  ripening  of  the  fruit  is  too 
long  the  trees  will  begin  to  dry  out  and  the  fruit  will 
be  small. 

For  Apricots.— The  proper  time  to  irrigate  apricots 
is  when  the  fruit  is  half-grown,  which  is  usually 
about  the  second  and  third  weeks  in  May.  If  well 
watered  at  this  time  the  fruit  grows  to  its  largest, 
and  has  time  to  ripen  slowly  as  the  ground  gradu- 
ally dries,  until  it  has  all  the  sugar  which  will  go  into 
the  fruit.  The  mistake  usually  made  is  in  putting  on 
too  little  water.  An  orchard  in  full  bearing  and  that 
has  been  reasonably  well  watered  in  the  winter,  or 
early  spring,  should  now  have  as  much  as  a  full  100 
inches  of  water  for  two  hours  to  each  acre.  Apri- 
cots watered  in  this  manner  when  dried  should  yield 
one  pound  of  dried  fruit  to  five  and  one-half  pounds 
of  green  fruit,  for  the  ordinary  varieties;  while  some 
varieties  will  make  one  pound  of  dried  fruit  on  less 
than  five  pounds  of  green  fruit. 

For  Peaches.—  Peaches,  in  order  to  be  at  their 
best,  should  have  an  equal  amount  of  water,  and,  as 
they  ripen  later,  will  require  two  summer  irriga- 
tions—the first  should  be  about  the  first  week  in 
June  and  the  last  about  one  month  before  the  time 
each  particular  variety  will  ripen. 

In  order  to  make  the  orchard  pay  it  must  have 
the  proper  attention,  and  at  the  proper  time. 

If  the  orchard  is  properly  pruned  and  irrigated, 
has  good  cultivation  and  fruit  thinned,  it  is  almost 
sure  to  be  well  loaded  with  the  finest  of  fruit,  and  to 
be  a  source  of  profit  as  well  as  enjoyment  to  its 
owner. 

Names  of  Irrigation  Companies  Desired. 

The  statistician  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture is  undertaking  to  perfect  a  list  of  the  co- 
operative efforts  of  farmers  in  the  United  States, 
and  desires  to  complete  its  list  of  irrigation  associa- 
tions in  any  part  of  the  arid  regions.  This  list  will 
eventually  be  published  with  the  object  of  informing 
farmers  and  the  public  in  general  how  extensively 
and  beneficially  the  work  of  co-operative  irrigation 
has  been  developed. 

Any  contribution  that  readers  of  the  Rural  Press 
may  make  to  this  list  will  be  highly  appreciated. 
Designate  the  canals  or  ditches  by  the  names  by 
which  they  are  recognized,  and  the  postoffice  address 
at  which  the  secretary  or  manager  of  the  canal  or 
ditch  association  may  be  reached  by  mail.  Include 
any  association  that  may  be  a  stock  company  or  cor- 
poration if  it  is  managed  and  chiefly  owned  by  a 
considerable  number  of  its  beneficiaries.  While 
there  have  been  many  failures  in  co-operation  among 
farmers,  the  result  remains  that  it  may  be  made  to 
benefit  farmers  greatly,  and  notably  in  irrigation, 
and  it  is  expected  that  the  publication  of  the  fact 
will  stimulate  the  co-operative  or  associative  spirit 
among  farmers  in  desirable  directions.  Information 
in  the  line  indicated  may  be  addressed  to  Mr.  John 
Hyde,  Statistician  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Pumping  for  Orchard  Irrigation. 

The  pumping  plant  atSackett  Brothers  Company's 
big  fruit  ranch,  six  miles  east  of  Winters,  was  in- 
stalled last  week,  says  the  Winters  Express,  and  is 
now  doing  excellent  work. 

Water  is  taken  from  Putah  creek  by  a  centrifugal 
pump  of  7  inches  diameter,  discharging  into  a  10- 
inch  pipe.  The  lift  from  the  reservoir  to  the  pump 
is  about  3  feet,  and  the  water  is  raised  about  34  feet, 
being  forced  through  from  500  to  600  feet  of  pipe, 
after  which  it  empties  into  a  ditch.  The  pump  is  run 
at  a  speed  of  500  revolutions  per  minute,  and  has  a 
capacity  of  70,000  gallons  per  hour,  but  at  present  it 
is  raising  only  about  50,000  gallons.  A  26  H.  P.  en- 
gine is  used,  burning  wood.  The  pipe  is  riveted  at 
the  joints  from  the  pump  to  the  top  of  the  creek 
bank,  but  the  remainder  of  the  distance  it  is  simply 
shoved  together,  and  lies  on  the  ground.  The  idea" 
of  having  a  larger  discharge  pipe  than  the  pump  is 
to  diminish  the  friction,  while  there  is  less  leakage  at 
the  joints  than  there  would  be  if  the  water  were 
forced  through  smaller  pipe.  After  being  lifted  to 
the  highest  point  in  the  orchard,  the  water  is  car- 
ried through  ditches  to  the  trees,  which  are  laid  off 
in  squares  by  smaller  ditches  or  trenches,  and  A 
space  some  12  feet  square  around  each  tree  is  sepa. 


rately  flooded,  then  the  water  is  conducted  to  the 
next  tree,  and  so  on  until  the  entire  orchard  is  given 
as  much  as  it  will  readily  absorb. 

To  all  appearances  the  plan  is  working  satisfac- 
torily, and,  if  the  theory  of  irrigation  is  not  all 
wrong,  will  be  of  inestimable  value  to  the  orchard. 
The  cost  of  the  plant  is  about  $600.  Including  the 
engineer,  it  requires  five  to  six  men  to  do  the  work, 
and  from  four  to  six  acres  can  be  irrigated  in  ten 
hours.  The  intention  is  to  apply  the  water  to  about 
seventy-five  acres  this  season,  and  to  put  it  on  as 
often  as  needed  until  the  fruit  is  matured. 


An  Orchard  Pumping  Outfit. 


M.  L.  Sparks,  in  the  La  Verne  district,  says  the 
Pomona  Times,  has  not  only  model  orange  and  lemon 
orchards,  but  he  has  just  added  to  his  water  supply 
a  well  and  pumping  plant  that  probably  are  not  sur- 
passed anywhere  for  effective  service.  The  well  is 
320  feet  deep,  with  12-inch  casing.  The  water  stands 
at  144  feet  from  the  surface  and  the  pump  reaches 
down  224  feet.  A  water-bearing  stratum  of  10  feet 
lies  at  a  depth  of  219  feet,  but,  as  others  are  obtain- 
ing water  from  it,  Mr.  Sparks  passed  through  it 
without  cutting  the  pipe,  and  at  320  feet  he  has 
passed  through  another  water-bearing  stratum  of  57 
feet;  the  pipe  in  this  is  cut  and  from  it  the  well  re- 
ceives its  water.  At  present  the  pump  raises  26 
inches,  and,  so  far  as  is  known,  does  not  lower  the 
water  in  the  well.  The  pump  is  a  double-acting 
24-inch  stroke — the  only  one  of  the  kind  in  the  val- 
ley. It  is  set  upon  a  solid  cement  foundation,  inside 
of  an  excavation  12  feet  deep,  with  very  heavy  stone 
and  cement  walls,  to  which  the  driving  machinery 
is  securely  bolted  and  braced,  so  that  it  runs  with 
merely  a  perceptible  tremor.  The  engine  is  a  20  H.  P. 
and  is  propelled  by  gas.  Gasoline  and  distillate  are 
used — the  latter  at  present.  It  runs  noiselessly,  and 
but  for  the  snap  of  the  electric  spark  its  movements 
could  not  be  heard  30  feet.  The  whole  is  inclosed  in 
a  good  building,  on  a  brick  foundation,  18x32.  The 
cost  of  operating  the  plant,  Mr.  Sparks  estimates, 
will  be  about  20  cents  an  hour  for  gasoline  or  distal- 
late  and  lubricating  oil. 


Declaration  for  State  Control  of  Water. 


At  a  meeting  held  in  Fresno  recently  to  con- 
sider the  water  question  many  speeches  were  made 
by  people  interested,  all  of  whom  favored  State  own- 
ership. It  was  resolved  to  hold  a  mass  meeting. 
The  following  resolutions  were  adopted: 

Wuereas,  It  is  being  advocated  in  different  parts  of  the 
State  that  the  State  should  take  charge  of  and  control  the 
water-ways  of  the  State  so  far  as  irrigation  is  concerned,  and 

Whereas,  It  appears  that  in  some  parts  of  the  State  the 
condition  of  the  irrigators  is  deplorable,  and  unless  the 
present  system  of  handling  can  be  changed,  people  will  have 
to  abandon  irrigation  and  go  to  dry  farming;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  meeting  recommends  that  all  irrigators 
use  their  best  efforts  to  secure  such  litigation  as  will  secure 
to  all  lands  subject  to  irrigation  a  fair  distribution  of  all  the 
water  that  can  be  used  for  such  purposes. 

Resolved,  That  this  meeting  extend  to  all  kindred  organiza- 
tions an  earnest  appeal  for  all  assistance  they  can  give  the 
irrigators  of  this  county. 

Resolved,  That  this  meeting  adjourn  to  meet  at  Fresno,  June 
11th,  at  2  a.  m.,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  to  carry  out  the 
resolutions  above  adopted. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL. 


Life  History  of  the  Peach  Twig-Borer. 


A  small  dull  reddish-brown  worm  has  been  found 
for  many  years  in  California  working  early  in  the 
spring  on  the  twigs  of  peach  trees,  causing  the  young 
leaves  to  wilt  and  gum  to  exude.  Later  in  the  sea- 
son the  same  worm  has  been  found  in  the  peach 
burrowing  around  near  the  stem.  During  recent 
years  this  insect  has  been  widely  spread  and  become 
very  prevalent  in  our  peach  regions.  Only  recently 
has  the  life  history  of  this  insect  been  traced  out 
with  a  measure  of  fullness,  and  it  is  creditable  to 
California  observers  that  these  facts  of  much  inter- 
est to  entomology  and  importance  to  horticulture 
have  been  ascertained  by  them.  A  recent  publica- 
tion of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  en- 
tilled  "Some  Misscellaneous  Results  of  the  Work  of 
the  Division  of  Entomology  "  contains  a  carefully 
prepared  article  byC.  L.  Marlatt,  giving  a  connected 
account  from  which  we  shall  draw  the  leading  facts. 

Priority  to  Californians. — Prior  to  the  observations 
made  by  Mr.  E.  M.  Ehrhorn,  as  published  by  Mr. 
Alex.  Craw,  the  knowledge  of  the  twig-borer  Anarsia 
lineatella  was  confined  to  the  fact  of  its  injury  to 
peach  twigs,  either  in  terminals  before  the  trees 
leaved  out  in  the  spring,  as  described  by  Glover; 
or  in  the  young  shoots  and  later  in  the  ripening 
fruit,  as  described  by  Prefessor  Comstock  and 
others.  While  passing  through  California  in  the 
fall  of  1896  the  writer  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Mr. 
Ehrhorn  and  examining  with  him  the  curious  hiber- 
nating chambers  made  by  the  newly  hatched  larvas 
of  this  insect  as  far  as  then  known  to  Mr.  Ehrhorn 
and  substantially  as  recorded  by  Mr.  Craw.  The 
discovery  of  this  peculiar  hibernating  habit  of  Anar- 
sia lineatella  is  very  interesting  in  itself,  and  is  also 


a  long  step  toward  the  completion  of  our  knowledge 
of  the  life  history  of  the  insect,  and  is  especially 
valuable  as  suggesting  better  means  than  any  here- 
tofore known  of  preventing  damage  from  it. 

History  and  Habits. — The  fall  brood  of  larvae  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  Ehrhorn  may  be  taken  as  a  conveni- 
ent starting  point  in  the  life  history  of  the  twig- 
borer.  In  the  fall,  as  reported  by  Mr.  Ehrhorn 
(Craw),  they  appear  as  very  small  larvae,  living  and 
working  in  the  spongy  bark  chiefly  at  the  crotches 
of  the  branches  of  the  peach,  and  he  surmises  that 
they  are  from  eggs  deposited  in  these  situations. 
Here  the  larvae  are  supposed  to  grow  slowly  until 
the  new  growth  appears  in  the  spring,  when  they 
leave  their  sells  in  the  bark  and  enter  the  new 
shoots.  It  is  stated,  also,  that  frequently  the  larva* 
are  nearly  full  grown  when  they  attack  the  young 
growth.  The  later  brood  is  said  to  attack  the  fruit 
near  the  stems.  The  occurrence  of  the  larva:  dur- 
ing the  winter  in  the  situations  noted  is  also  thought 
to  explain  the  fact  frequently  noted  that  the  under 
and  inside  twigs,  being  the  more  accessible,  suffer 
the  most,  while  the  exterior  and  topmost  branches 
escape. 

Our  later  studies  confirm,  in  the  main,  Mr. 
Ehrhorn's  conclusions  as  to  the  habits  of  the  larvae. 
That  the  larvae  make  any  essential  growth  in  the 
winter,  however,  is  probably  a  wrong  inference,  and 
the  nearly  full  grown  larvae  referred  to  were  doubt- 
less individuals  that  were  wandering  from  one  point 
to  another,  and  had  merely  reached  nearly  full 
growth  before  they  were  observed. 

Hirbernating  Chambers. — Both  in  the  orchards  of 
California  and  by  means  of  the  abundant  material 
received  at  this  office  we  have  been  able  to  make  a 
careful  study  of  the  hibernating  galleries  or  chambers 
of  the  young  larvae.  These  occur  not  only  in  the 
crotches  of  the  smaller  and  sometimes  quite  large 
branches,  but  many  of  the  larvae  utilize  the  rough- 
ened bark  at  any  point.  They  burrow  into  the  bark 
for  a  short  distance,  penetrating  little  more  than 
the  upper  superficial  layer,  and  form  slightly  elon- 
gated chambers,  which  are  lined  with  white  silk  and 
the  opening  afterwards  closed.  The  location  of  the 
larvae  may  be  readily  recognized  by  the  little  masses 
of  projecting  excrement  or  comminuted  bark  at  the 
entrance  to  the  burrows.  The  size  of  the  burrow 
and  the  fact  of  its  being  lined  with  silk  precludes  the 
idea  that  the  larvae  feed  in  the  fall  or  during  hiber- 
nation, except  perhaps  in  the  mere  operation  of 
excavating  the  chamber. 

The  young  larva,  as  taken  from  the  burrow,  is 
not  above  2  millimeters  long,  and  is  of  a  general  yel- 
low color,  with  the  head  and  cervical  and  anal  plates 
dark  brown,  almost  black. 

While  in  their  winter  quarters  the  larvae  are  sub- 
ject to  the  attacks  of  predaceous  mites,  and  many  of 
them  are  destroyed  by  this  means,  as  will  be  later 
noted.  They  are  also  occasionally  parasitized  by  a 
chalcid  fly. 

Work  in  the  Buds. — Early  in  April  the  larvae  begin 
to  abandon  their  hibernating  quarters  and  attack 
the  new  leaf  shoots,  but  some  individuals  were  found 
in  the  crotches  by  Mr.  Ehrhorn  as  late  as  April  21. 
The  damage  becomes  noticeable,  as  a  rule,  at  the 
time  the  shoots  are  from  '>  inch  to  2  inches  in  length, 
or,  more  properly  speaking,  mere  clusters  of  newly 
expanded  leaves. 

In  our  experience,  the  larvae  begin  to  migrate 
only  after  the  new  foilage  has  begun  to  put  out,  and 
they  attack  the  new  shoots  at  any  point,  generally, 
however,  from  i  inch  to  an  inch  from  the  apex, 
either  near  or  in  the  crotch  formed  by  the  leaf  petiole 
and  the  stem.  The  longest  burrow  observed  was 
1;  inches  and  the  shortest  .  inch.  Sometimes  the 
burrow  extends  about  J-  inch  above  the  entrance, 
and  occasionally  the  larvae  simply  eat  into  the  shoot 
as  far  as  the  pitch  and  then  go  elsewhere.  The 
larvae  are  seemingly  restless  and  not  easily  satisfied, 
and  are  continually  moving  from  one  shoot  to 
another,  and  are  most  active  travelers.  In  this 
way  a  single  larva  may  destroy  or  injure  several 
shoots  before  reaching  maturity,  thus  greatly  in- 
creasing the  damage. 

When  working  in  the  succulent  new  growth  the 
larvae  bores  rather  rapidly,  sufficiently  so  at  least 
to  excavate  a  burrow  two- thirds  of  its  length  in  an 
hour.  The  length  of  time  spent  by  the  hibernated 
larvae  in  coming  to  full  growth  in  the  green  shoots 
is  comparatively  short,  not  exceeding  ten  to  fifteen 
days. 

In  California  and  also  in  Washington  the  larvae 
begin  transforming  to  pupae  in  the  latter  part  of 
April,  and  the  moths  of  the  first  brood  emerge 
throughout  May. 

The  adult  larva  tapers  strongly  toward  either  end, 
and  attains  a  length  of  I  to  J  inch,  or  slightly  more 
when  in  motion.  It  is  of  a  dull  reddish-brown  color, 
tne  reddish  color  predominating  before  maturity  and 
and  the  latter  after  maturity,  and  the  head,  and  the 
cervical  and  anal  shields  are  dark  brown  or  almost 
black.  The  space  between  the  segments  is  notice- 
ably light  colored,  and  especially  between  the  second 
and  third  thoracic  segments.  The  hairs  are  long 
and  spring  singly  from  minute  tubercles. 

Pupation. — In  confinement  the  larva  on  reaching 
full  growth  spins  a  scanty  web,  in  no  sense  a  cocoon, 
in  the  leaves  and  rubbish  about  the  trees,  or  on  the 
trees  in  the  dried  and  shriveled  leaves  of  the  injured 
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shoots,  or  it  attaches  itself  exposed  on  the  twigs  or 
bark.  After  thus  securing  itself  the  larva  immedi- 
ately pupates,  becoming  a  brown,  rather  robust, 
chrysalis.  In  midsummer  these  transformations  are 
very  quickly  accomplished.  A  larva,  fof  example, 
which  webbed  up  June  29,  pupated  July  1,  and  the 
adult  emerged  July  8. 

Mr.  Ehrhorn  states  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  find 
the  pupee  in  orchards  as  the  larvae  hide  in  all  sorts 
of  places^  as  in  crotches  of  the  branches,  between 
dried  leaves,  and  a-boUt  small  peaches  likely  to 
drop  off. 

The  Moth. — The  chrysalis  stage  lasts  from  seven  to 
ten  days,  and  the  moths  of  the  first  brood  begin  to 
appear  early  in  May  and  continue  to  emerge  through- 
out this  month  and  into  Juoe  in  the  latitude  of 
Washington. 

The  adult  moth  is  less  than  \  inch  in  length,  ex- 

J landing  a  little  more  than  \  inch,  and  is  of  a  beauti- 
Kl  dark-gray  color,  with  darker  spots  on  the  fore- 
wlngs.  It  is  a  handsome  insect  and  has  a  peculiar 
way  of  resting  with  its  palpi  bent  back  over  its 
head  and  its  antennas  laid  closely  down  on  the  wings. 

The  Egg  Laying. — The  egg-laying  habits  of  this 
insect  up  to  this  time  not  having  been  discovered 
and  for  the  fall  brood  even  being  merely  a  matter  of 
conjecture,  special  effort  was  made  to  get  the  facts 
concerning  this  feature  of  the  life  history.  A  num- 
ber of  ffloths  reared  in  the  Insectary  were  confined 
about  May  10  with  peach  twigs  8  to  10  inches  in 
length,  of  this  year's  growth.  The  material  was  un- 
fortunately not  examined  for  too  long  a  time,  but  on 
May  28  it  was  found  that  many  eggs  had  been  de- 
posited on  these  peach  twigs,  an  egg  having  been 
placed  apparently  just  above  the  base  of  the  petiole 
Of  nearly  every  leaf.  When  examined  most  of  the 
eggs  had  hatched  and  the  larvw  had  entered  the 
twigs  at  or  near  the  crotch  formed  by  the  leaf  and 
twig,  the  point  of  entrance  being  indicated  by  a  little 
mass  of  brown  excrement. 

The  egg  had  evidently  been  placed  in  the  protec- 
tion formed  by  the  two  little  spurs  at  the  base  of 
the  petiole.  Subsequently  many  other  eggs  were 
obtained  from  other  moths,  and  they  were,  for  the 
most  part,  similarly  situated,  namely,  around  the 
base  of  the  leaves.  In  one  instance  nine  eggs  were 
deposited  around  the  base  of  a  single  leaf,  six  of 
them  close  together  under  one  of  the  bracts  at  the 
base  of  the  petiole  and  three  in  the  depression  or 
scar  left  by  the  second  bract,  which  had  dropped. 
The  recently  deposited  eggs  are  white  in  color  and 
iridescent,  but  becoming  before  hatching  distinctly 
orange. 

In  confinement  the  moths  live  about  ten  days  and 
most  of  the  egg-laying  is  in  the  first  half  of  this 
period.  The  habits  above  described  are  those  of 
caged  moths,  but  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  in 
a  state  of  nature  the  eggs  are  deposited  in  much  the 
same  Way,  and  this  is  rendered  almost  certain  by 
the  great  regularity  noted  in  the  manner  of  their 
deposition.  In  but  one  or  two  instances  were  the 
e/?8s  placed  in  other  situations — one  being  placed 
on  the  upper  surface  of  a  leaf  close  to  the  midrib 
and  two  together  placed  in  a  groove  at  the  side  of 
the  base  of  the  leaf. 

In  the  Fruit. — About  the  end  of  June  Mr.  Ehrhorn 
sent  us  some  peaches  said  to  be  infested  with  the 
second  brood  of  larvae.  Some  of  the  peaches  had 
been  bored  into  a  little  way  near  the  stem  by  what 
was  evidently,  from  the  size  and  nature  of  the  bur- 
rows, nearly  full-grown  larvae  of  the  second  brood. 
One  of  these  was  found,  and  also  one  pupa.  On 
further  examination,  however,  it  was  discovered 
that  the  larva?  of  what  is  undoubtedly  the  third 
brood —  the  second  of  the  summer  broods  —  were 
present  in  numbers,  not  in  the  fruit,  but  in  the  short 
stems  of  the  fruit  which  at  this  season  are  green  and 
somewhat  succulent.  In  these  stems  they  had  made 
their  little  chambers  not  unlike  those  in  the  twigs 
above  described  or  those  in  the  crotches  in  the  fall, 
except  that  they  were  for  feeding  purposes  and  not 
lined  with  silk,  as  are  the  latter.  Others  were  also 
found  at  the  base  of  the  leaf  stalks  just  as  we  had 
been  finding  them  in  our  breeding  cages. 

One  of  the  important  points  remaining  to  be 
cleared  up  in  regard  to  this  insect  is  whether  the 
larvae  found  in  the  crotches  of  the  branches  in  late 
summer  and  fall  come  from  eggs  placed  in  these 
situations  or  are  migrants  from  some  other  parts 
of  the  plant.  Mr.  Ehrhorn's  supposition  that  the 
eggs  were  placed  by  the  moth  where  the  larvae 
chambers  are  afterwards  found  is  borne  out  by  the 
small  size  of  the  larvae,  which  are  not  much  larger 
than  when  newly  hatched.  The  comparatively  large 
size  of  the  egg,  and  its  striking  appearance,  and  the 
lack  of  any  attempt  at  concealment  of  it  should 
enable  one,  where  the  insect  is  abundant,  to  clear 
up  this  uncertain  feature  without  difficulty. 


AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEER. 


Santa  Clara  Roads  and  Road  Sprinkling. 


Santa  Clara  county  is  counted  the  leader  among 
California  counties  in  the  matter  of  good  roads.  At 
a  meeting  of  supervisors  from  several  counties  held 
last  week  in  Napa,  Supervisor  S.  F.  Ayres  of  San 


Jose  read  an  essay,  from  which  we  shall  take  several 
interesting  paragraphs: 

Economy  of  Good  Roads. — The  experience  of  Santa 
Clara  county  is  that  good  roads  are  an  economy  both 
in  the  matter  of  actual  expenditure  and  in  facilitat- 
ing business.  We  have  nearly  1000  miles  of  graded 
and  graveled  roads,  of  which  over  350  miles  are  regu- 
larly sprinkled  during  the  dry  season. 

The  Cost. — The  cost  of  grading  and  graveling  is 
somewhat  less  than  $2.50  per  rod.  Regraveling 
costs  about  $2.50  every  six  years.  We  employed 
last  year  sixty-five  water  wagons,  and  the  cost  for 
watering  was  $30,762.10,  of  which  $7564.35  was  for 
water  and  $23,197.75  was  for  distribution.  The  total 
cost  of  making  and  maintaining  roads  and  bridges 
and  obtaining  the  rights  of  wav  for  the  year  ending 
December  31,  1897,  was  $113,593.25.  With  our  sys- 
tem of  roads,  our  total  countv  tax,  with  two  excep- 
tions, was  the  lowest  in  the  State. 

Just  Ordinary  Good  Roads. — My  idea  regarding 
county  roads  is  that  they  should  be  the  best  within 
the  means  of  the  people  of  the  county  under  an  honest 
and  intelligent  administration.  We  are  not  yet  rich 
enough  in  California  to  build  a  system  of  highways 
according  to  the  highest  mark  of  engineering  science 
and  art  in  plan  and  construction.  Nor  do  we  need 
that.  We  have  no  frost  to  contend  with,  and  such 
graded,  graveled  and  sprinkled  roads  as  can  be  built 
and  maintained  by  energetic  county  supervisors  and 
practical  roadmasters  will  answer  all  our  purposes. 
I  do  not  suppose  that  the  more  sparsely  settled 
counties  of  California  can  afford  to  build  and  main- 
tain at  the  outset  such  a  system  of  roads  as  we  have 
throughout  Santa  Clara  county.  But  they  can  make 
a  beginning,  and  the  sooner  they  make  it  the  sooner 
will  they  be  in  the  way  of  having  what  they  need. 

How  to  Proceed. — The  main  thoroughfares  should 
be  taken  first.  The  farmers  want  good  roads  on 
which  to  haul  their  produce  to  the  nearest  railroad 
station,  river  or  bay  landing,  and  on  which  they  can 
get  to  and  from  the  county  seat  and  their  local  busi- 
ness center.  The  secondary  roads  may  be  taken  in 
hand  afterwards.  After  such  roads  are  laid  out, 
graded  and  graveled,  sprinkling  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  keep  them  in  good  condition.  It  is  econom- 
ical because  it  prevents  wearing  and  rutting.  With- 
out it,  the  roads  will  soon  go  to  ruin  and  have  to  be 
made  over  again  at  a  heavy  expense;  besides  which 
they  will  never  be  good.  Prompt  minor  repairs 
must  also  be  made.  Whenever  a  chuckhole  appears, 
it  should  be  promptly  refilled.  A  quick  repair  costs 
little;  but  if  neglected,  it  soon  causes  a  big  expense. 
We  use  gravel  nearly  altogether  in  Santa  Clara 
county  because  it  is  easily  obtained  and  cheap.  In 
some  counties  where  the  kind  of  rock  is  at  hand, 
broken  stone  may  be  used  to  better  advantage  with 
the  help  of  a  portable  rock  crusher,  which  is  com- 
paratively inexpensive. 

State  Highways  not  Approved. — We  of  Santa  Clara 
county  do  not  favor  a  State  system  of  highways.  We 
do  not  consider  it  either  just  or  necessary.  County 
roads  are  for  local  traffic.  We  are  unable  to  under- 
stand why  Santa  Clara,  after  providing  a  system  of 
good  roads  for  its  own  people,  should  be  taxed  to 
build  roads  in  other  localities. 

Traffic  and  travel  between  the  various  parts  of  the 
State  is  carried  on  by  the  railroads  and  waterways. 
They  are  the  highways  for  that  business.  If  the  re- 
spective counties  will  make  good  local  roads,  the 
connection  of  those  roads  at  county  lines  will  give 
them  all  the  State  highways  needed. 

The  value  of  good  roads  is  indicated  by  the  work 
which  they  do.  The  exports  of  Santa  Clara  county 
amount  to  about  $7,500,000  annually. 

All  these  products  at  the  different  stages  of  their 
movement  have  to  be  hauled  over  our  county  roads 
many  times.  A  great  portion  of  this  hauling  is 
during  the  winter  season.  It  is  evident  that  it  would 
cost  the  people  of  that  county  a  great  deal  more  ex- 
pense in  time,  labor,  use  of  animals  and  wear  and 
tear  of  vehicles  but  for  our  good  roads.  No  condi- 
tion of  the  weather  prevents  the  Santa  Clara  county 
farmer  from  hauling  his  produce  to  market  over  a 
firm,  smooth  road.  By  the  same  means,  he  and  his 
family  can  get  to  town,  church,  school  or  to  visit  his 
neighbors  at  all  times  and  seasons  with  comfort  and 
convenience. 

County  Talent  Adequate. — Grand  boulevards  and 
Alpine  driveways  for  a  few  people  to  use  once  or 
twice  a  year  would  be  a  luxury  that  farmers  could 
not  indulge  in.  What  we  need  is  just  a  road  good 
enough  to  use  and  which  can  be  used  every  day  in 
the  year.  With  the  assistance  of  our  county  en- 
gineers, our  roads,  particularly  in  the  mountains, 
are  now  laid  out  in  proper  grades. 

My  opinion  is  that  the  sooner  the  counties  under- 
stand that  they  have  to  build  their  own  roads  the 
better.  If  they  wait  for  incorporated  cities  and 
towns  to  build  them,  it  will  be  a  long  time  before 
they  have  good  roads. 

It  seemed  to  be  the  sentiment  of  the  last  Legisla- 
ture that  San  Francisco  and  the  other  cities  should 
be  taxed  to  build  a  portion  of  the  roads  of  each 
county  in  the  State.  Don't  wait  for  such  a  law. 
Life  is  too  short.  Get  in  and  have  good  watered 
roads  for  this  generation  and  not  travel  in  dust  and 
mud  all  your  lives. 

Our  experience,  in  a  word,  is  that  the  building  and 


maintenance  of  good  roads,  well  sprinkled,  is  the 
best  investment  we  can  make  from  both  the  business 
and  the  social  point  of  view. 


THE  VETERINARIAN. 


Decline  of  the  Tuberculosis  Scare  at  the  East. 


The  refusal  by  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts 
to  make  any  appropriation  for  the  suppression  of 
tuberculosis  in  cows  ends  for  this  year,  and  probably 
for  a  good  while,  says  the  American  Cultivator,  what 
has  from  the  first  been  an  expensive  humbug.  In 
this  action  Massachusetts  follows  the  lead  of  Con- 
necticut, which  had  before  taken  similar  action.  It 
is  somewhat  curious  that  the  fear  of  tuberculosis 
from  cow's  milk  took  for  a  time  such  complete  posses- 
sion of  the  public  mind  as  it  did.  That  cows  have 
tuberculosis  nobody  denies.  They  always  have  had 
it,  and  formerly  much  more  often  than  now,  except 
among  herds  enfeebled  by  being  kept  in  confined 
quarters  with  bad  air  and  exposed  to  tuberculosis 
germs.  But  these  germs,  as  is  now  known,  are 
almost  if  not  always  taken  directly  into  the  lungs 
through  this  vitiated  air,  and  find  lodgment  in  some 
of  the  lung  passages  only  when  they  are  not  in 
healthy  condition.  There  has  never  been  proof  that 
tuberculosis  germs  found  in  milk  can  develop  tuber- 
culosis in  the  healthy  human  system,  or  in  any 
animal.  Calves  from  tuberculous  cows  are  born  free 
of  the  disease.  If  they  contract  it  later,  the  fact  is 
far  more  likely  to  be  due  to  breathing  germs  of  tuber- 
culosis through  the  tainted  air  of  stables  than  to 
taking  it  through  the  stomach  in  milk.  All  the  acids 
in  the  stomach  necessary  to  digestion  kill  the  germ 
as  soon  as  it  touches  them.  The  very  first  process 
in  digesting  milk  sours  it,  and  thus  kills  the  germ  of 
tuberculosis,  while  other  germs  are  at  the  same 
time  created  to  aid  digestion. 

Injuries  Inflicted  by  the  Commission. — It  becomes 
the  American  Cultivator,  which  has  always  protested 
against  this  useless  commission,  to  speak  the  plain 
truth  about  it  now.  If  its  members  did  not  know 
that  the  work  they  were  doing  was  needless  and 
cruel  oppression  of  farmers,  whose  stock  was  de- 
stroyed on  the  pretext  that  its  further  existence 
endangered  public  health,  they  are  entitled  to  full 
benefit  of  this  fact  as  their  excuse.  But  otherwise 
they  have  no  excuse  whatever.  The  damage  to  the 
armers  of  the  country  from  this  scare  amounts  to 
millions  of  dollars  yearly.  Stock  has  been  slaugh- 
tered in  most  of  the  Northern  States  that  possibly 
at  some  time  had  been  affected  by  tuberculous  germs, 
but  as  the  germs  had  encysted,  there  was  no  longer 
any  danger  from  them.  It  is  true  that  the  State 
paid  for  stock  thus  slaughtered.  But  it  was  always 
less  than  the  stock  was  worth.  But  every  cow  killed 
was  an  advertisement  to  the  world  that  milk  had 
become  a  suspicious  article  of  food.  If  it  is  danger- 
ous in  any  way,  it  is  far  more  apt  to  be  as  spreading 
germs  of  typhoid  fever,  diphtheria  and  other  infec- 
tious diseases.  But  every  such  case  promptly  ad- 
vertises itself.  It  was  only  the  tuberculosis  com- 
mission which  was  always  going  through  the  State, 
advertising  that  milk  might  be  very  unsafe  to  drink, 
even  though  no  present  evil  resulted  from  its  use 
as  food.  Against  such  dread  of  unknown  evil  no 
argument  can  prevail.  Letting  it  alone  until  the 
hard  common  sense  of  Massachusetts  should  rise  and 
trottle  the  commission  was  the  best  way  to  get  rid 
of  it.  We  heartily  congratulate  the  farmers  of 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  that  this  has  at  last 
been  done. 

The  Tuberculin  Test. — The  late  report  of  the  cattle 
commissioners  of  Massachusetts  says:  "We  have 
in  tuberculin  a  fairly  reliable  diagnostic  agent.  It 
should  be  used  to  verify  the  diagnosis  on  cattle  con- 
demned as  tuberculous  on  a  physical  examination, 
and  it  should  be  used  where  owners  of  herds  are 
desirous  of  eradicating  this  scourge  from  among 
their  herds.  The  disease  can  be  eradicated  where 
the  test  is  applied  two  or  three  times,  and  the  owner 
complies  with  the  laws  of  hygiene,  and  has  a  barn 
that  can  be  properly  disinfected.  Where  a  breeder 
exercises  intelligent  care,  it  is  even  possible  to  raise 
a  healthy  herd  from  a  diseased  one." 

If  the  cattle  commissioners  had  talked  or  written 
like  that  a  few  years  ago,  it  would  have  spared  us 
some  space  which  was  used  in  the  American  Culti- 
vator is  opposing  their  dogmas,  theories  and  methods. 
But  they  declared  then  that  tuberculin  was  "  an 
infallible  test,"  "  absolutely  reliable,"  and  that  when 
the  test  revealed  the  disease  in  an  animal  there  was 
no  remedy  but  to  kill  it,  and  all  of  its  progency  and 
descendants. 

If  an  animal  reacted  under  the  test  it  was  con- 
demned and  killed,  and  then  they  proved  that  it  was 
diseased  by  finding  a  red  spot  or  a  white  spot  or  a 
kernel  somewhere  in  the  meat  or  the  internal  organs, 
that  could  only  be  detected  by  a  powerful  microscope, 
and  not  even  then  sometimes,  unless  the  one  who 
was  looking  through  it  was  in  the  employ  of  the 
commissioners  and  drawing  a  salary  for  finding  such 
a  spot. 

They  did  not  think  then  that  it  was  at  all  impor- 
tant that  the  cattle  owner  should  have  his  stable 
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properly  ventilated,  and  that  he  should  otherwise 
comply  with  the  laws  of  hygiene,  or  if  they  thought 
such  a  thing,  they  said  nothing  about  it. 


Answers  by  Dr.  Creely. 


Obstructed  Teat. 

To  the  Editor: — A  cow  of  mine  that  came  in  a  week  ago 
has  a  lump  in  her  teat  about  the  size  of  a  bean.  When  I  try 
to  milk  her  it  works  in  front  of  the  opening  and  stops  the  flow 
of  milk.  The  lump  is  hard  and  sometimes  will  work  up  into 
the  bag  so  far  I  cannot  feel  it.  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  what 
to  do  to  get  rid  of  it?— W.  H.  Comstock,  Folsom. 

After  milking  inject  daily  Marchand's  peroxide 
hydrogen.  If  it  is  too  troublesome  get  a  milk  tube. 
If  the  lump  grows  larger,  or  does  not  disappear 
within  two  weeks,  let  me  know. 


FRUIT  HARKETING. 


Progress  With  the  Raisin  Growers. 

The  committee  of  Fresno  raisin  growers  to  whose 
work  we  referred  last  week  has  met  and  called  a 
delegate  convention  of  growers  of  Fresno,  Kings, 
Tulare  and  Madera  to  assemble  at  the  Farmers' 
Club  in  Fresno  on  Thursday,  May  26th,  at  10  o'clock. 
This  convention  is  to  meet  the  committee  and  mod- 
ify or  amend  the  committee's  proposals  as  may  be 
deemed  advisable.  They  are  then  to  be  submitted 
for  ratification  to  the  mass  meeting  of  growers 
which  was  adjourned  to  meet  at  Kutner  Hall  on  Sat- 
urday, May  28th,  at  which  meeting  it  is  earnestly 
desired  that  all  raisin  growers  in  the  district  shall 
be  present.  The  following  are  the  proposals  now 
offered  for  consideration  : 

That  an  incorporated  company  be  organized  to  be 
composed  exclusively  of  raisin  growers  under  the 
name  of  the  California  Raisin  Growers'  Association. 
That  such  association  shall  elect  seven  trustees  who 
shall  have  full  charge  of  the  packing  and  sale  of  the 
raisin  crop.  That  members  shall  pool  all  their  rai- 
sins and  packing  houses  in  the  hands  of  these 
trustees.  That  growers  shall  have  the  right  to 
choose  either  one  of  two  ways  to  have  their  raisins 
sold  : 

First — They  may  have  their  raisins  sold  by  the 
trustees  for  their  account,  giving  the  grower  all  the 
raisins  will  sell  for  during  the  season,  less  necessary 
charges  for  packing  and  selling  ;  or 

Second — The  grower  shall  be  paid  in  cash  not  less 
than  at  the  rate  of  2£  cents  per  pound  in  the  sweat 
box  for  merchantable  raisins,  or  a  higher  price  if  the 
market  advances  as  is  expected. 

In  order  to  provide  the  large  amount  of  money 
required  to  place  the  industry  on  this  solid  founda- 
ton,  the  committee  ask  that  the  growers  pledge 
their  crops  to  the  committee  on  the  above  terms  for 
thirty  days.  If  these  pledges  cover  75  per  cent  of 
an  average  crop  in  the  counties  of  Fresno,  Kings, 
Tulare  and  Madera,  they  will  then  be  taken  to 
San  Francisco  by  the  committee  to  show  the  finan- 
cial men  the  good  faith  of  the  growers.  If  the  com- 
mittee succeed  in  making  the  necessary  financial 
arrangements,  then  the  organization  will  be  per- 
fected as  above  outlined  ;  but  if  after  thirty  days 
this  is  not  done,  then  the  pledges  shall  be  null  and 
void  and  the  growers  stand  released. 

The  committee  are  very  strongly  of  the  opinion 
that  if  they  are  supported  by  the  growers  by  a 
pledge  of  75  per  cent  or  more  of  the  crop  they  will 
be  able  to  secure  all  the  money  needed  to  make  ad- 
vances to  the  growers  and  to  buy  all  the  raisins  that 
may  be  offered  at  2J  cents  in  the  sweat  box,  and 
thus  begin  a  work  that  will  make  raisin  growing  the 
most  profitable  industry  in  California.  M.  Theo. 
Kearney,  Louis  Einstein,  T.  C.  White,  Alex.  Gold- 
stein, L.  S.  Chittenden,  A.  L.  Sayre,  W.  F.  Rowell, 
Committee. 


Walnut  Growers'  Convention. 

In  response  to  a  call  for  a  convention  of  the  wal- 
nut growers  of  southern  California,  about  sixty  per- 
sons met  last  week  at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
Los  Angeles  to  discuss  plans  for  an  organization  by 
which  prices  may  be  maintained  at  a  good  figure. 
Santa  Barbara,  Los  Angeles  and  Orange  counties 
were  represented.  Captain  E.  S.  Smith  of  Santa 
Barbara  was  elected  chairman  and  C.  E.  Holton  of 
Fullerton  secretary. 

The  matter  of  presenting  a  plan  for  organization 
was  referred  to  a  committee  as  follows:  S.  F. 
Daniels,  Fullerton,  Walnut  Growers' Association;  L. 
B.  Benchley,  Golden  Belt  Fruit  Co.,  Fullerton; 
Messrs.  Judson  and  Gooch,  Los  Nietos  and  Ranchito 
Association,  incorporated;  Mrs.  Strong,  Los  Nietos 
and  Ranchito  Association,  not  incorporated;  P.  F. 
Cogswell,  El  Monte;  R.  H.  Sanborn,  Tustin;  J.  B. 
Neff,  Anaheim;  Captain  Smith,  Santa  Barbara. 

Preliminary  Steps  Toward  Organization. — The  com- 
mittee reported  that  a  central  walnut  growers'  asso- 
ciation, excepting  the  Rivera  and  Fullerton  associa- 
tions, be  formed;  that  a  combination  composed  of 


every  incorporated  association,  including  Rivera  and 
Fullerton,  be  formed  with  good  and  sufficient  bonds, 
fixing  prices  at  which  nuts  shall  be  sold  and  consign- 
ments not  allowed;  that  each  association  in  fixing 
prices  shall  be  allowed  one  vote  for  each  100  tons  or 
major  fraction  that  may  have  been  produced  by  its 
members  in  1897. 

It  was  decided,  after  some  discussion,  that  the 
walnut  growers  meet  again  June  10th  to  draw  up 
formal  articles  of  incorporation,  appoint  directors 
and  in  executive  session  arrive  at  some  understand- 
ing regarding  the  fixing  of  prices.  A  committee, 
consisting  of  E.  K.  Benchley  of  Fullerton,  J.  B.  Neff 
of  Anaheim,  R.  H.  Sanborn  of  Tustin,  P.  F.  Cogswell 
of  El  Monte  and  A.  R.  Sprague  of  Manzana,  was  ap- 
pointed to  draft  by-laws  for  the  central  association 
to  be  formed  and  report  at  the  next  meeting. 

Southern  California  Deciduous  Fruit 
Exchange. 

An  organization  with  the  above  title  was  organ- 
ized at  Los  Angeles  last  week.  Seventeen  delegates 
representing  thirteen  local  associations  participated 
in  the  meeting.  A.  R.  Sprague  presided.  After 
passing  a  motion  to  organize  as  proposed,  incorpo- 
ration papers  were  presented  and  read  by  the  secre- 
tary, G.  H.  H.  Goodwin.  It  was  decided  to  incor- 
porate under  the  name  The  Southern  California 
Decidious  Fruit  Exchange,  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$100  divided  into  100  shares  of  a  par  value  of  $1 
each.  The  objects  of  the  incorporation  were  set 
forth  as  follows: 

(a)  To  promote  the  interests  of  producers  of  fruits 
and  other  food  products  of  southern  California, 
especially  by  collecting  and  disseminating  informa- 
tion and  statistics  bearing  upon  the  preparation  and 
marketing  of  said  products;  establishing  uniformity 
in  methods  of  grading  and  packing;  extending  and 
developing  markets,  (b)  To  borrow  money;  to  loan 
and  make  advances  of  the  same  upon  products  in 
possession  of  or  under  the  control  of  the  corporation, 
and  to  promote  the  formation  of  local  co-operative 
associations  to  affiliate  with  this  corporation  and 
assist  in  establishing  their  credit,  (c)  To  purchase 
all  supplies  for  the  different  local  associations  used 
in  raising,  preparing  and  marketing  said  fruit  and 
food  products;  to  lease,  purchase  or  otherwise  ob- 
tain real  or  personal  property  necessary  to  the 
transaction  of  the  business  of  the  corporation,  and 
to  sell  or  otherwise  exchange  the  same,  (d)  To  re- 
ceive, store  and  market  for  account  of  its  different 
associations  all  fruit  and  all  other  food  products  en- 
trusted to  the  corporation  for  the  purpose,  on  such 
terms  as  the  board  of  directors  shall  prescribe. 

The  following  were  named  as  a  temporary  board 
of  directors:  A.  R.  Sprague,  president;  M.  O.  Ran- 
dall, Lamanda  Park,  secretary;  J.  B.  Neff,  Ana- 
heim; Robert  Dunn,  Fillmore;  F.  A.  Bliss,  Duarte; 
Morton  Haig,  San  Gabriel;  A.  L.  Schofield,  Lamanda 
Park;  W.  H.  Shureman.  North  Pomona;  J.  A. 
Brown,  Hemet;  Charles  E.  Tebbetts,  Pasadena;  J. 
M.  Gunnett,  Burbank. 


Orange  County  Organizations. 

The  Tustin  Fruit  Association  has  organized  and 
elected  the  following  directors  for  the  ensuing  year  : 
D.  H.  Thomas,  H.  K.  Snow,  P.  T.  Adams,  U.  S. 
Holderman  and  T.  H.  Smith. 

The  growers  decided  to  organize  an  association  to 
be  known  as  the  Santa  Ana  Valley  Walnut  Growers' 
Association,  and  R.  H.  Sanborn  was  elected  tempo- 
rary chairman  of  the  meeting  and  J.  D.  Wilder  sec- 
retary. The  association  adjourned  to  meet  on 
Saturday,  May  28th,  for  the  purpose  of  perfecting 
the  organization  by  adopting  articles  of  incorpora- 
tion and  electing  permanent  officers. 

The  directors  of  the  Deciduous  Fruit  Association 
have  let  the  contract  for  drying  fruit  to  M.  B.  Fas- 
sett  of  Ontario.  George  Boyd  will  be  in  charge  of 
the  work,  which  will  be  done  at  the  packing  house 
near  the  Santa  Fe  depot  in  Anaheim. 

The  directors  of  the  Orange  County  Preserving 
Company  held  a  lengthy  executive  session  at  the 
City  Hall  last  week,  and  fixed  upon  the  following 
prices  to  be  paid  for  fruit :  Apricots,  first  class, 
$18  per  ton  ;  second  class,  $13  50  ;  cling  peaches,  $18 
per  ton  for  first  class  fruit,  suitable  for  canning. 


THE  DAIRY. 


Errors  in  Dairy  Management. 

If  anyone  should  be  tempted  to  doubt  that  good 
management  is  needed  to  make  a  creamery  succeed, 
he  should  purge  himself  of  that  doubt.  There  is  lia- 
ble to  be  mismanagement  from  the  beginning  with 
purchase  of  poor  machinery,  hiring  poor  workmen, 
and  so  on  to  the  end.  How  mistakes  are  made  is  not 
often  so  clearly  described  for  the  public  benefit  as  we 
find  them  in  the  report  of  the  Diamond  Mountain 
Creamery  of  Lassen  county,  as  published  in  the 


Susanville  Mail.  It  is  instructive  reading,  as  laid 
down  by  the  retiring  president. 

A  Series  of  Mistakes. — During  the  preceding  year, 
I  am  sorry  to  state,  the  Board  of  Directors  have 
made  some  mistakes  and  have  met  with  several 
losses.  The  reduction  of  the  price  of  butter  making 
and  the  renting  of  the  creamery  on  certain  terms 
were  both  disastrous.  Disastrous  to  the  company, 
for  the  reason  that  the  income  from  the  rent  and  per- 
centage was  not  sufficient  to  defray  the  expenses, 
and  proved  a  loss  to  the  patrons  of  the  institution  in 
consequence  of  the  butter  being  made  by  an  inex- 
perienced hand,  so  far  as  creamery  butter  making 
was  concerned.  It  was  not  considered  a  safe  venture 
to  hold  it  until  the  early  fall  months,  when  better 
prices  prevailed,  and  it  had  to  be  disposed  of  as  soon 
as  it  was  made  at  low  figures,  for  the  reason  that  it 
would  not  keep.  It  is  always  wise  policy  to  put  out 
a  first-class  article,  else  in  a  short  time  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  creamery  must  suffer.  In  other  words, 
what  is  worth  doing  is  worth  doing  well,  and,  in  or- 
der that  the  best  results  may  be  obtained,  you  must 
have  some  one  employed  who  has  had  experience  in 
the  conduct  of  creameries. 

Loss  and  Waste. — The  employment  of  Spellier  and 
Drodge  proved  to  be  a  great  failure;  much  of  the 
cream  was  lost  in  separating,  and  what  butter  was 
made  was  of  a  very  inferior  grade  and  had  to  be  sold 
at  a  sacrifice.  Much  more  wood  and  supplies  were 
used  or  wasted  and  the  machinery  damaged,  and  by 
the  time  the  plant  was  put  in  readiness  for  opera- 
tion again  the  company  was  out  about  $200. 

The  Recourse. — The  Board  of  Directors,  by  past  ex- 
perience, found  it  necessary  to  increase  the  price  of 
butter  making  to  3J  cents  a  pound.  The  Board  also, 
by  considerable  effort,  secured  the  services  of  W.  T. 
Mitchell  as  superintendent  of  the  creamery.  He  is 
one  of,  if  not  the  foremost,  operator  in  the  State, 
and,  under  his  direction,  the  patrons  as  well  as  the 
company  are  doing  a  satisfactory  business.  We  are 
realizing  the  very  highest  market  price  for  our  but- 
ter; getting  a  larger  percentage  of  cream  from  the 
milk,  and,  notwithstanding  the  paying  of  higher 
wages,  are  running  at  less  expense  per  month,  and, 
in  place  of  running  in  debt,  we  are  steadily  working 
out.  I  would  recommend  that  the  next  Board  retain 
the  services  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  if  possible;  if  not,  bear 
in  mind  the  experience  of  the  present  Board  and  re- 
member that  the  best  is  always  the  cheapest  in  the 
long  run. 

The  Business. — I  fail  to  see  any  reason  why  the 
dairy  business  should  not  be  profitable  in  this  county. 
To  be  sure,  we  have  a  heavy  freight  rate  to  contend 
with — but  look  on  the  other  side  of  your  land  of 
plenty:  your  green  meadows  and  fine  looking  grain 
fields;  your  healthy,  happy,  prosperous  and  intelli- 
gent people,  and  give  a  reason  why  we  should  not  be 
able  to  compare  with  the  best  of  the  counties  in  the 
State.  All  it  needs  is  unity  of  action  and  determina- 
tion in  all  enterprises.  It  is  he  who  works  with  en- 
ergy and  perseverance  who  succeeds.  Remember 
that  all  beginnings  are  hard,  and  experience  brings 
any  enterprise  to  its  summit.  Ours  is  compara- 
tively a  new  enterprise;  we  are  still  learning,  but 
steadily  improving,  and  are  sanguine  of  ultimate 
success.  All  that  we  ask  is  that  you  give  us  your 
patronage  and  plenty  of  it. 

To  the  shareholders  who  are  not  patrons  I  would 
say  that  there  is  no  cause  for  alarm  of  losing  only  the 
interest  for  the  present,  as  we  are  improving  the 
factory  right  along,  and  will  work  out  of  debt  in  a 
short  time,  as  will  be  proven  in  the  financial  report. 


Purer  and  Cleaner  Butter. 


Major  Alvord,  chief  of  the  Dairying  Division  of  the 
Department,  says  that  dairymen  and  butter  makers 
have  scored  a  decided  triumph  in  Pennsylvania.  The 
pure-food  laws  of  that  State  are  well  to  the  front  in 
all  directions.  One  of  the  worst  features  of  the  mod- 
ern butter  trade  has  been  the  putting  on  the  market 
of  old,  rancid,  unsalable  butter,  worked  over,  ster- 
ilized and  mixed  with  a  little  fresh  cream,  as  fresh 
butter.  It  analyzes  well  and  is  difficult  of  detection, 
and  is  giving  more  trouble  than  oleomargarine.  Un- 
der the  new  Pennsylvania  law  it  is  required  to  be 
labeled  "Renovated  Butter,"  which  designates  it  at 
exactly  what  it  is. 

In  all  matters  of  prosecution  for  violation  of  the 
pure-food  laws — the  filled-cheese  law  and  the  oleo- 
margarine law — the  Treasury  Department  exercises 
exclusive  jurisdiction,  and,  while  Treasury  officials 
do  effective  work,  they  do  it  rather  from  the  stand- 
point of  obtaining  revenue  than  in  the  interests  of 
honest  products  and  protection  to  the  consumer. 
This  seems  to  be  something  of  a  mistake,  if  the  in- 
tent as  well  as  the  letter  of  the  law  is  to  be  carried 
out  If  the  Treasury  officials  can  detect  a  case  of 
fraud  and  collect  a  fine,  they  are  quite  willing  to  have 
the  oflender  continue  his  practices,  which  will  enable 
them  to  pounce  upon  him  again.  This  brings  revenue 
to  the  Government,  but  meantime  the  consumer  con- 
tinues eating  adulterated  and  bogus  products.  It 
can  be  stated,  however,  that  the  two  departments 
work  very  harmoniously  together,  and  that  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  are  received 
and  acted  upon  in  good  part  by  the  Treasury  officials. 
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CALIFORNIA. 
Alameda. 

Late  Opening  of  the  Cannery. — Enquirer:  There  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  Hickmott  cannery  will  not  open  until 
the  late  fruit  is  ready  to  be  marketed.  For  several  weeks 
past  Mr.  Hickmott  has  been  making  strenuous  endeavors  to 
purchase  from  the  growers,  but  they  all  hang  back  and  will 
give  no  quotations.  Mr.  Hickmott,  however,  has  not  given  up 
all  hope  of  working  on  early  fruit.  There  is  no  question  about 
running  later  in  the  season  when  pears  and  late  peaches  come 
into  the  market.  In  the  event  of  not  starting  until  these 
fruits  are  ready  the  cannery  will  not  begin  work  until  some 
time  in  July.  Mr.  Hickmott's  other  cannery  on  Boulder  island 
is  running  full  blast  packing  asparagus.  About  200  hands  are 
employed  on  this  work,  but  the  season  will  soon  close. 

Effects  of  the  Rain. — About  an  inch  of  rain  has  fallen  in 
Pleasanton  valley.  It  has  done  slight  damage  to  hay  that  was 
cut,  but  the  benefit  received  far  outweighs  the  loss  suffered. 
Much  of  the  hay  crop  is  still  growing.  This  will  now  yield 
a  fair  crop  in  many  places.  Grapes  will  now  probably  give  a 
fair  yield.  Beets  will  be  all  right.  Fruit  is  saved  from  drop- 
ping off,  while  vegetables  and  hops  are  greatly  benefited.  It 
will  also  help  the  pasture.  Altogether  the  rain  has  been  a 
great  blessing. 

Haywards  Cannery.—  Journal,  May  21:  Hunt  Bros,  can- 
nery is  in  readiness  for  the  fruit  season.  The  capacity  of  the 
plant  has  been  almost  doubled,  and  they  intend  to  put  up  a 
large  pack  this  year  and  to  employ  over  400  people.  Superin- 
tendent Van  Eaton  has  had  charge  of  the  extensive  improve- 
ments just  completed.  They  expect  to  start  in  on  cherries  in 
a  couple  of  weeks. 

Butte. 

The  Hemp  Mill.  — Gridley  Herald:  Mr.  Heany  informs  us 
that  he  will  at  once  reconstruct  the  mill  and  put  in  new  ma- 
chinery. He  has  employed  thirteen  men  in  the  breaking,  and 
the  community  is  to  be  congratulated  that  these  enterprises 
have  located  near  it.  There  was  no  insurance  on  the  mill  or 
the  baled  hemp.  Two  horses  which  were  hitched  to  a  wagon 
and  tied  by  the  side  of  the  mill  perished  from  the  heat.  The 
small  blaze  started  from  the  hot  journal  of  the  carding  ma- 
chine. Barrels  of  water  stood  about  the  building,  but  so 
quick  was  the  spread  of  the  fire  that  there  was  not  time  to 
take  the  few  steps  necessary  to  reach  the  water  barrels.  The 
loss  will  run  up  towards  $0500  on  stock,  machinery  and 
building. 

Colusa. 

River  Improvement.—  Sun,  May  21 :  The  permit  to  com- 
mence the  river  improvement  was  approved  Wednesday  at 
Washington  by  the  United  States  Government  engineer  and 
the  Secretary  of  War.  Now  the  Board  of  Public  Works  can 
execute  their  extensive  plans,  the  removal  of  the  Newtown 
shoals,  building  of  easements  and  wing-dams.  This  means 
much  to  the  Sacramento  valley. 

Lassen. 

Big  Valley  Crops. — Susanville  Advocate:  L.  C.  Stiles,  who 
returned  from  his  trip  to  Big  valley  last  Saturday,  says  crops 
are  looking  well  in  that  valley,  being  fully  a  month  ahead  of 
last  year,  and  an  occasional  shower  at  the  right  time  will 
guarantee  a  big  yield— of  grain,  particularly. 

Los  Angeles. 

Citrus  Freaks. — Pomona  Progress,  May  19:  One  of  the 
curios  at  the  Pomona  Fruit  Exchange  is  a  monster  Australian 
Navel,  grown  on  R.  A.  Allen's  place.  It  is  a  hold-over  from 
last  year,  and  was  supported  in  its  position  by  a  limb  of  the 
tree.  Its  measures  19  inches  in  circumference,  but  its  weight 
is  not  quite  so  remarkable.  A  lemon  is  nearly  5  inches  in 
length  and  only  two-thirds  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  resembling 
in  shape  the  red  pepper.  Another  is  an  orange  4  inches  long 
and  1%  inches  in  diameter.  There  are  oranges  with  a  pro- 
jection resembling  a  bird's  head,  even  to  the  ear,  which  is  a 
curious  worm-like  growth.  There  are  twins  and  triplets  and 
oranges  with  horns  and  long  noses,  and  others  wrinkled  up  as 
if  they  had  seen  a  century  of  life  and  an  unusual  amount  of 
trouble. 

Orange  Prices.— The  prices  offered  for  Seedlings,  Sweets 
and  Valencias  are  very  discouraging,  and  the  Navels  are  not 
up  to  what  they  were  a  short  time  ago.  The  reason  given  for 
this  depression  is  the  entrance  of  small  fruits  on  the  markets. 
The  Valencias,  although  a  very  late  orange,  are  being  shipped 
in  large  quantities.  East  year  the  final  lot  of  Valencias  were 
shipped  by  the  Pomona  Fruit  Exchange  in  November. 

A  Big  Bug. —  Express:  Horticultural  Inspector  Richardson 
and  J.  W.  Ross  are  engaged  in  fumigating  the  orchards  about 
Pasadena.  Tents  made  for  the  purpose  are  drawn  over  the 
trees  and  pitchers  and  bowls  containing  the  cyanide  gas 
placed  beneath  the  trees  to  kill  the  pests.  Last  night  the 
inspectors  removed  one  of  the  tents  and  found  a  tramp  who 
had  crawled  beneath  the  shelter.  He  was  in  an  unconscious 
condition,  but  was  finally  resuscitated  after  much  effort. 
Marin. 

Arbor  Society. — Some  public-spirited  citizens  of  Marin 
county  have  organized  themselves  into  an  arbor  society  at 
Sausalito.  In  their  prospectus  it  is  announced  that  in  every 
suburban  community  there  is  much  to  be  done  in  the  way  of 
caring  for  and  beautifying  its  highways  and  byways.  The 
cost  of  membership  is  made  slight  and  it  is  hoped  to  enlist  a 
large  number  of  persons  in  the  objects  of  the  organization. 

Mariposa. 

Another  War  on  Hand. — The  condition  of  affairs  in  the 
California  national  parks,  owing  to  trespassing  herds,  has 
grown  serious.  The  guards  of  the  regular  army  troops  having 
been  called  away  on  account  of  the  hostilities,  the  herds  are 
taking  advantage  of  their  absence.  Supt.  MacKenzie,  in  a 
letter  to  Secretary  Bliss,  says  that  thousands  of  cattle  and 
horses  have  passed  through  Yosemite  Park.  He  is  also  cred- 
ibly informed  that  sheep  herders  propose  to  hold  the  ranges 
by  force  of  arms  against  all  comers,  the  herders  thus  first 
reaching  the  range  keeping  out  others.  Those  in  charge  of 
the  flocks,  he  says,  have  been  supplied  with  firearms  by  their 
employers,  and  he  fears  the  Park  may  become  the  scene  of  a 
fierce  struggle.  Many  of  the  herders  and  some  of  the  owners 
are  Portuguese  and  Basques  and  are  capable  of  lawlessness 
under  present  conditions. 

Mendocino. 

Hops.—  Ukiah  Democrat,  May  20:  Hop  men  are  now  busy 
training  and  suckering  the  hops.  The  recent  rain  was  ex- 
ceedingly beneficial  to  hops  and  the  vines  are  now  to  the  top 
of  the  pole  and  are  ready  to  be  trained  on  the  string.  Pros- 
pects for  a  good  crop  are  good. 

Shearing.— Sheep  shearing  is  now  occupying  the  time  of 
the  men  who  have  been  idle  during  the  spring,  and  quite  a 
number  of  the  stockmen  have  employed  Indians  to  do  their 
work.  The  latter  are  said  to  be  fully  as  satisfactory  as 
white  men. 

Merced. 

Coyote  Bounty.— Sun,  May  20  :  The  Board  of  Supervisors 
at  their  meeting  last  week  rescinded  the  act,  enacted  two 
months  ago,  allowing  a  bounty  of  $2.50  on  coyote  scalps,  to 
take  effect  June  1st,  1898. 

Napa. 

Sherry  Making  — St.  Henena  Sentinel,  May  19:  The  Mig- 
Mavacoa  Win?  Company  of  Napa  has  leased  the  Lisbon  winery 


of  the  same  place,  and  intends  this  coming  season  to  make 
15,000  gallons  of  sherry  wine.  The  ovens  of  the  rented  prop- 
erty are  in  first-class  condition. 

Orange. 

Thoughts  for  a  Dry  Year.—  Santa  Ana  Blade,  May  20:  A 
careful  estimate  by  competent  judges  shows  that  in  the 
Santa  Ana  valley,  which  includes  Anaheim,  Fullerton,  Santa 
Ana,  Orange  and  Tustin,  the  crop  of  walnuts,  according  to 
present  prospects,  will  be  the  largest  by  considerable  ever 
harvested  in  the  history  of  the  county.  Almonds,  too,  are  a 
good  crop,  while  apricots  and  peaches  should  be  thinned  at 
least  one-third  to  do  the  trees  justice.  In  brief,  the  fruit 
crop  is,  on  the  whole,  larger  than  usual,  and  the  scarcity  else- 
where assures  the  growers  good  prices.  The  prospect  for 
feed,  too,  has  greatly  improved,  particularly  since  the  rain. 

Alamitos  Sugarie. — J.  Ross  Clark  of  the  Alamitos  sugar 
factory  was  seen  at  the  Southern  Pacific  depot  on  Tuesday 
afternoon,  on  his  way  from  Alamitos  to  Los  Angeles,  and 
stated  that  about  700  acres  of  beets  have  acquired  a  good 
stand,  and  that  the  factory  would  have  considerable  of  a  run 
this  season,  despite  the  reports  to  the  contrary.  The  recent 
rains  have  helped  the  beets  wonderfully,  and  many  acres  are 
oking  greatly  refreshed  by  reason  of  the  copious  downpour. 

Poultry  Figures.— Among  Orange  county  products  are  in- 
cluded 15,400  dozen  hens— an  average  of  seven  dozen  eggs  per 
hen— making  107,800  dozen  eggs  at  16  cents  per  dozen  (this  be- 
ing the  average  price  for  1897)— $206,976. 

Riverside. 

Rabbit  Bounty.— San  Jacinto  Register,  May  19:  The  rab- 
bit bounty  law,  the  Recorder  says,  cost  the  county  nearly 
$5000  for  the  months  of  February,  March  and  April,  but  it  was 
easily  worth  twice  that  amount  to  the  farmers  with  grain 
fields  or  unprotected  orchards  in  close  proximity  to  the  foot- 
hills. 

San  Bernardino. 

Beets  at  Chino. — Champion,  May  20:  It  is  estimated  that 
this  rain  will  increase  the  acres  of  good  stand  by  500,  and  the 
total  yield  of  the  Chino  ranch  by  10,000  tons.  This  increase 
comes  not  only  from  the  new  planting,  but  from  every  acre 
already  planted.  On  a  large  acreage  considered  doubtful  of 
any  crop  at  all,  a  good  crop  is  now  assured,  and  on  a  very  large 
part  of  the  acreage  planted  the  yield  will  be  doubled.  There 
are  scarcely  any  fields  on  which  the  yield  will  not  be  increased 
by  this  rain.  The  ground  is  well  soaked,  and  the  cloudy,  damp 
weather  since  the  rain  has  caused  the  moisture  to  go  down 
deeper,  and  there  has  been  little  or  no  loss  by  evaporation. 
All  in  all,  the  prospect  for  a  beet  crop  has  improved  nearly  50 
per  cent  in  the  past  six  days. 

Cyanide  by  Wholesale. — At  the  Supervisors'  meeting  an 
item  of  interest  was  the  opening  of  bids  for  the  supply  of  cy- 
anide of  potash  for  the  fumigation  of  trees  by  the  Horticul- 
tural Commission  the  coming  season.  Last  year  they  used 
9  tons  and  300  pounds,  and  the  amount  called  for  this  year 
was  9  tons.  The  first  bid  opened  was  from  W.  D  Rosen- 
berger  of  Ontario,  who  offered  to  supply  that  amount  as 
wanted  at  30%  cents  per  pound.  Pierce  &  Robbins  of  Chino 
thought  it  could  be  done  for  30%  cents  per  pound,  while  Jacob 
Jeffreys  of  Ontario  put  the  figure  at  30  3-10  cents  per  pound, 
adding  the  proviso  that  if  the  article  declined  in  price  so  the 
Board  conld  buy  below  that  figure,  they  would  be  released 
from  the  contract.  His  bid  was  one-twentieth  of  a  cent  above 
Rosenberger,  but  owing  to  this  extra  clause  and  the  fact  that 
he  furnished  the  German  cyanide,  while  the  other  dealer  was 
to  furnish  the  English,  which  is  not  considered  quite  as  good, 
the  contract  was  awarded  to  Jeffreys. 

Orange  Orchard  Sold.— Sun,  May  18 :  E.  J.  Gilbert  has 
sold  seventeen  acres  of  bearing  orange  orchard  on  Colton  Ter- 
race for  $8400,  or  almost  $500  per  acre.  The  trees  are  mostly 
ten  years  old  and  the  tract  is  set  to  a  number  of  varieties,  less 
than  one-third  of  it  being  in  Navels.  The  orchard  lies  in  the 
Colton  Land  and  Water  Company's  tract.  The  purchaser, 
Kate  D.  Hathaway,  comes  from  the  East.  The  importance  of 
the  sale  is  not  so  much  in  the  total  purchase  price  as  in  the 
price  per  acre.  The  transfer  was  made  at  once,  except  that 
Mr.  Gilbert  takes  off  the  balance  of  the  crop.  He  still  owns 
another  orchard  in  the  same  vicinity. 

San  Diego. 

Escondido. — There  will  be  a  much  larger  amount  of  hay 
made  than  was  first  anticipated,  and  it  is  now  settled  that 
some  threshing  will  be  done.  Corn  and  vegetables  are  doing 
fine  and  make  quite  good  crops  even  without  irrigation. 

Citric  Acid.— It  is  expected  that  the  citric  acid  factory  at 
National  City  will  begin  operations  by  June  1.  A  carload  of 
machinery  was  shipped  from  Boston  on  April  28  and  is  now 
due. 

Honey  Outlook.  —  Union,  May  19:  A  prominent  bee  keeper 
of  this  city  who  returned  from  a  trip  through  the  back  coun- 
try Saturday  evening  reports  that  the  outlook  for  the  apiar- 
ists this  year  is  extremely  discouraging.  He  says  that  while 
a  large  number  of  plants  are  in  bloom  there  is  no  nectar  in 
the  flowers,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  feed  the  bees  to  keep 
them  from  starving.  He  stated  that  if  the  weather  remained 
cloudy  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  bees  to  gather  enough 
hooey  to  keep  themselves,  but  if  warm  weather  should  now 
prevail  they  would  probably  pull  through. 

Honey. — Escondido  Advocate,  May  20:  The  bee  keepers 
throughout  the  county  are  discouraged  over  the  outlook  for  a 
honey  crop.  It  is  feared  by  many  that  they  will  have  to  feed 
their  bees  to  carry  them  over  to  next  season. 

San  Joaquin. 

Peach  Prices.— Stockton  Mail,  May  21 :  The  coast  canner- 
ies are  particularly  anxious  for  peaches,  and  the  man  with  a 
good  peach  crop  this  year  can  shake  hands  with  himself  and 
make  merry.  The  California  Canneries  Company,  successors 
to  the  Lusks,  is  now  offering  as  high  as  $40  a  ton  for  peaches, 
the  Muir  variety  being  in  the  greatest  demand.  The  peach 
crop  in  San  Joaquin  county  will  be  light,  but  the  quality  will 
be  first-class,  owing  to  the  recent  irrigation  they  have  re- 
ceived by  windmills  and  pumping  plants,  which  the  dry  spell 
has  forced  proprietors  to  put  in,  and  the  fruit  will  be  larger 
than  ordinarily. 

San  Luis  Obispo. 

Cattle  Still  Going. — Breeze:  Freight  cars  in  which  cattle 
are  to  be  shipped  to  Omaha  and  other  Eastern  points  have  to 
be  disinfected.  A  shipment  of  more  than  100  carloads  is  now 
being  made  by  the  Newhalls  from  the  Suey  Rancho.  The 
cattle  have  all  been  inspected.  They  go  to  Omaha.  A  few 
days  since  thirty  cars  were  disinfected  here.  Last  night 
these  cars  passed  through  from  Guadalupe.  There  will  be 
two  more  train  roads,  and  the  cars  are  being  disinfected. 

Wells  for  Irrigation. — Arroyo  Grande  Herald :  The  ques- 
tion of  irrigation  has  been  solved  for  all  time  to  come  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  valley.  Another  big  flowing  well  has  been 
completed  on  the  Steele  ranch  about  a  half  mile  from  the  first 
one.  All  the  neighboring  farmers  have  got  the  fever  and 
contracts  are  being  made  for  wells  faster  than  they  can  be 
put  down. 

Santa  Barbara. 

Feed  and  Stock.— Lompoc  Record:  The  feed  on  the  San 
Julian  is  holding  up  better  than  at  any  point  in  Santa  Bar- 
bara county.  As  a  wise  precaution,  therefore,  the  proprietors 
are  now  removing  their  great  herds  of  cattle  that  they  may 
be  enabled  to  carry  through  some  30,000  sheep  and  a  reason- 
able amount  of  young  cattle  with  which  to  restock  hereafter. 

Loss  of  Houses. —It  is  stated  that  pf  the  300  horses  taken 


from  this  section  to  Mendocino  county  by  Messrs.  Holloway 
and  Houk  of  Los  Alamos  some  fifty  have  died  from  being 
water  foundered.  Long  drives  on  hot  days  between  points 
where  water  could  be  secured  caused  many  of  the  animals  to 
overdrink  themselves,  with  the  result  above  stated. 

Bad  Birds.— The  Mexican  tanager  has  reached  Lompoc  and 
began  his  ravages  on  the  ripening  cherries.  They  are  accom- 
panied by  the  wax-wing  or  cherry  bird.  If  the  tanager  comes 
in  such  numbers  as  it  did  two  years  ago,  an  infinite  amount 
of  damage  will  result  to  fruit,  unless,  as  then,  a  war  of  ex- 
termination is  waged  against  them. 

Beans  and  Beets  at  Santa  Maria.— A  month  ago  this  rain 
would  have  insured  us  a  beet  crop.  Now  it  is  too  late,  for  the 
Union  Sugar  Company  some  time  ago  issued  a  release  to  farm- 
ers from  this  year's  contract.  As  it  is,  beans  may  grow  a  fair 
crop,  together  with  pumpkins,  corn  and  other  fodder,  which 
will  greatly  relieve  the  absence  of  hay.  The  sugar  factory  is 
day  by  day  assuming  an  appearance  of  completion.  Rumor  is 
current  to  the  effect  that  the  force  employed  will  be  doubled 
in  a  few  days. 

Santa  Clara. 

Cherry  Shipments.— Mercury,  May  24  :  The  first  carload  of 
cherries  left  San  Jose  for  the  East  last  Saturday.  The  cherry 
crop  is  going  to  turn  out  unusually  heavy,  and  shipments  will 
show  it,  provided  prices  are  satisfactory. 

Employment  Register.— The  executive  committee  of  the 
Farmers'  Club  has  decided  that  the  secretary  keep  a  record 
of  the  names  and  addresses  and  references  of  any  man,  woman 
or  child  who  desires  to  work  in  the  orchards  or  driers  during 
the  coming  season.  A  bulletin  will  also  be  kept  at  the  club, 
giving  the  needs  of  members  for  help.  There  will  be  no 
charge  to  the  applicants  for  work. 

LosGatos  Cannery.— The  Los  Gatos  Canning  Company, 
under  the  management  of  George  H.  Hooke,  who  has  leased 
the  plant  for  the  season,  will  start  putting  up  a  small  pack  of 
early  cherries  this  week.  Under  the  new  management  all 
fruit  delivered  to  the  cannery  will  be  paid  for  in  cash. 

Solano. 

Large  Egg.— Reporter,  May  21 :  Charles  Packard  captured 
the  prize  medal  on  Tuesday  for  the  largest  hen's  egg  so  far 
reported,  in  this  section  at  least.  On  that  day  he  brought  to 
town  a  Black  Langshan  hen's  egg  that  measured  9  inches 
around  the  ends  and  7%  inches  around  the  middle  and  weighed 
strong  six  ounces.  Inside  of  the  big  egg  was  another  egg  of 
ordinary  size,  perfectly  formed  and  having  a  hard  shell.  The 
inner  egg  was  surrounded  by  a  yolk  and  white  of  the  ordinary 
size. 

Sonoma. 

Canning.— Democrat,  May  24:  The  Rose  City  Canning 
Company,  in  their  cannery  near  the  Donahue  depot  on  West 
Third  street,  has  been  overhauling  and  making  ready  for  the 
season's  run,  which  will  probably  commence  on  cherries  next 
week. 

Sonoma  County  Tobacco.— David  Hetzel,  the  Guerneville 
tobacco  grower,  is  setting  out  25,000  plants  and  expects  to 
reap  a  big  harvest.  Some  of  the  Hetzel  tobacco  was  recently 
sent  to  Florida,  and  when  cured  so  nearly  resembled  the 
genuine  Havana  that  the  best  judges  could  scarcely  tell  them 
apart. 

Young  Enough  to  Dig  a  Well.— An  item  well  worthy  of 
being  chronicled  is  the  peculiar  history  of  a  well  lately  dug  on 
the  premises  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Cuptill  on  the  Laguna  road  near 
Lyttaker's  blacksmith  shop.  Old  Mr.  Lyttaker,  past  eighty- 
three  years,  venerable  and  still  full  of  energy,  dug  the  said 
well.  At  the  depth  of  about  11  feet  a  vein  of  water  was 
struck  suddenly  of  so  vigorous  a  flow,  that  the  pit  had  to  be 
quickly  vacated.  The  well  promptly  filled  and  continues  to 
run  off  a  4-inch  stream,  the  first  artesian  well  yet  struck  in 
the  neighborhood. 

Tulare. 

Rail  Shipments  of  Wheat. — Register:  It  is  said  that  orders 
are  in  for  a  vast  amount  of  California  wheat — placed  at  a  mil- 
lion bushels— to  be  shipped  East  by  rail.  Two  trains  loaded 
with  wheat  went  through  last  night  and  railroad  men  feel 
that  they  are  pretty  safe  for  an  all  season's  job.  It  was  not 
to  be  expected  that  in  the  ordinary  course  of  affairs  the  un- 
usual run  of  work  would  keep  up  sufficiently  to  afford  employ- 
ment for  all  extra  crews.  However,  if  this  quantity  of  wheat 
does  go  across  the  country  there  will  be  work  for  a  good  many 
men.  Shipments  across  the  country,  while  more  expensive, 
remove  danger  of  predatory  Spanish  ships  gathering  in  our 
wheat,  which  they  need  almost  as  much  as  they  do  money. 

Sheep  on  the  Reservation.— E.  W.  Houghton  in  Porterville 
Enterprise,  May  20 :  Within  the  last  two  weeks  there  has 
been  from  13,000  to  15,000  sheep  driven  up  the  Frasier  mill 
road  into  the  government  reservation  in  direct  and  willful 
contempt  of  law.  All  these  .parties,  with  the  exception  of  C. 
Brown,  are  aliens  and  non-residents ;  they  own  no  land  and 
pay  no  taxes,  and  are  in  every  respect  an  unmitigable  curse 
to  the  country,  worse  than  the  Egyptian  plague  of  locusts. 
There  is  now  a  strip  of  land  as  wide  as  the  settlers  will  per- 
mit as  destitute  of  feed  as  the  main  road,  and  every  future 
band  of  sheep  that  comes  up  must  either  starve  or  encroach 
more  and  more  on  private  property.  This  will  inevitably  end 
n  people  taking  the  law  in  their  own  hands. 

A  Bag  and  a  Half. — Hanford  Sentinel:  Douglass  McCord 
of  Dallas  has  a  six-teated  cow.  She  is  of  the  Durham  breed, 
and  all  the  teats  are  in  good  shape  and  give  milk.  The  cow  is 
a  great  milker  and  Douglass  wishes  he  had  more  of  her. 

Sorghums.— An  immense  acreage  of  Egyptian  corn  is  going 
to  be  planted  in  the  Tulare  lake  region,  where  the  land  is 
moist  and  will  produce  a  crop.  Upwards  of  3000  acres  of  new 
land  is  being  planted  on  the  north,  south  and  western  bor- 
ders of  the  lake.  We  will  have  feed  to  throw  to  the  birds 
this  fall  in  this  county.  Boice  Bros,  have  shipped  Egyptian 
corn  seed  to  three  different  counties. 

Yuba. 

Hops. — Four  Comers,  May  21:  This  week  of  cool,  moist 
weather  has  been  very  beneficial  to  the  hop  crops  about  here. 
The  dry  weather  previous  had  forced  the  vines  at  a  rapid  rate 
and  had  hurried  the  forming  of  the  hop  buds.  If  this  weather 
had  not  appeared  the  vines  would  have  matured  very  easily, 
thus  making  a  short  crop.  In  the  most  forward  yards  the  bulk 
of  the  work  is  finished.  Little  more  will  be  done  on  them  ex- 
cept cultivating. 

Ventura. 

The  Outlook.— It  is  believed  that  considerable  corn  and 
beans  andiots  of  pumpkins  may  be  raised.  Some  of  the  crops 
that  were  not  expected  to  make  anything  more  than  hay  will 
now  produce  a  fair  yield  of  grain,  and  others  from  which 
nothing  was  looked  for  will  yield  some  hay. 

Yolo. 

The  Rain.— Winters  Express,  May  20:  The  rain  has  been  of 
marked  benefit  to  all  green  and  growing  grain,  and  probably 
not  injurious  to  the  ripe  grain.  Some  fields  in  the  foothills 
were  ready  to  cut,  but  we  saw  none  down.  In  fields  where 
the  grain  was  so  short  that  there  was  no  hope  for  it  to  mature 
the  moisture  has  already  made  a  marked  difference  in  appear- 
ance, and  there  will  be  quite  an  addition  to  the  pasture. 
Several  farmers  say  that  they  believe  the  rain  will  add  25 
per  cent  to  their  wheat  yield  and  probably  as  much,  to  thela^ 
barley, 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


Miss  Betty  Hayden  came  out  of  her 
own  little  white  cottage  one  morning, 
and  hurried  down  the  road  in  manifest 
perturbation  of  spirit.  She  breathed 
rapidly,  and  one  of  her  tiny,  blue- 
veined  hands  was  pressed  to  her  heart. 

She  was  a  small  woman,  and  she 
seemed  to  glide  rather  than  walk  over 
the  road  down  which  she  was  going. 

One  of  her  neighbors,  Mrs.  Jonas 
Mason,  was  out  in  her  flower  garden 
cutting  bachelor's  buttons  and  striped 
grass  for  a  winter  bouquet,  and  she 
called  out  as  Miss  Betty  flitted  by  her 
gate. 

"Good-morning,  Miss  Betty.  But 
Miss  Betty  made  no  reply  nor  did  she 
even  glance  toward  Mrs.  Mason,  who 
went  into  the  house  and  said  to  her 
husdand: 

"I  bet  Miss  Betty's  heard." 

"Heard  what?"  asked  Jonas,  ab- 
ruptly. 

"  Head  that  they  talk  of  hirin'  a  new 
teacher  for  our  school." 

"What  makes  you  think  so?" 

"'Cause  she  went  down  the  road 
just  like  lightnin',  and  she  never  even 
paid  the  least  attention  when  I  spoke 
to  her.  She's  all  upset  about  some- 
thing, and  I  bet  that's  it.  I  declare  if 
I  don't  feel  sorry  for  her,  after  all, 
although  I  do  think  we'd  ought  to  have 
a  new  teacher. 

"  I'ts  hard  for  Miss  Betty  to  give  up. 
I'm  goin'  out  and  see  if  she  don't  go 
down  to  Silas  Hardy's  house. 

In  a  moment  or  two  Mrs.  Mason 
came  back  and  said  : 

"Yes,  sir;  she  went  straight  down 
to  the  Hardy  house.  I  saw  her  go  fly- 
ing in  at  the  gate,  and  I  don't  believe 
she  even  stopped  to  knock  at  the  door. 

"I'd  hate  to  be  in  Silas  Hardy's 
shoes  now.  These  little  wimmen  like 
Miss  Betty  are  terrible  when  they  once 
get  started,  and  I  never  saw  Miss 
Betty  look  so  strange  and  angry  as  she 
looked  this  morning." 

Mr.  Hardy,  a  mild-mannered,  kindly 
disposed  man,  was  really  in  a  perplex- 
ing position  at  that  moment.  He  said 
afterward  that  Miss  Betty's  appear- 
ance had  been  so  sudden  that  he  had  no 
time  to  fortify  himself  with  arguments 
or  reasons  for  taking  the  course  he  had 
taken  as  president  of  the  school  board. 

Moreover,  Miss  Betty  was  in  a  frame 
of  mind  that  made  it  of  no  avail  to  ar- 
gue anything  with  her  or  make  her 
amenable  to  reason. 

She  had  burst  into  Mr.  Hardy's  pres- 
ence like  an  incipient  whirlwind,  and 
her  first  gasping  words  had  been  : 

"I  want  to  know  if  it's  true,  Silas 
Hardy  ! " 

"If  what  is  true,  Miss  Betty  ?  " 

"If  you're  going  to  have  a  new 
teacher  to  teach  the  next  term  of  our 
school,  after  I've  taught  it  every  term 
for  twenty-five  years  ?  " 

Silas  Hardy  tried  to  temporize.  He 
was  afraid  to  tell  Miss  Betty  the  simple 
truth.  He  had  known  that  the  news 
would  be  a  good  deal  of  a  shock  to  her, 
but  he  had  not  expected  to  have  her 
come  to  him  in  this  way,  with  such  a 
wild,  distraught  look  on  her  face,  and 
her  voice  quivering  with  indignation; 
for  Miss  Betty  was  ordinarily  a  woman 
of  the  gentlest  spirit.  Mr.  Hardy  felt 
truly  sorry  for  her. 

"  Well,  let  us  talk  the  matter  over  a 
little,  Miss  Betty,"  he  said,  kindly. 
"Let  us  see  if — " 

But  Miss  Betty  interrupted  him  by 


saying,  in  a  voice  of  most  unwonted 
shrillness  and  sharpness  : 

"  I  just  want  to  know  if  it's  true, 
Silas  Hardy  !  I  want  a  plain  '  yes '  or 
'no.'  Have  you  or  haven't  you  hired  a 
new  teacher  for  the  school  ?  " 

"Well,  Miss  Betty,  I—" 

"Say  'yes'  or  'no'!"  she  cried, 
with  shrill  imperiousness. 

"Well,  then— yes  I" 

Miss  Betty's  hand  went  up  to  her 
heart  again  ;  she  grew  a  shade  paler, 
and  the  corners  of  her  mouth  twitched. 
Her  voice  was  little  more  than  a  shrill 
whisper  as  she  said  : 

"You  have,  Silas  Hardy?" 

"The  other  members  of  the  school 
board  and  the  patrons  of  the  school 
thought  it  might  be  best  to  make  a 
change,  Miss  Betty.  But  there's  been 
no  special  fault  found  with  you,  only — 
only — well,  you  know,  of  course,  that 
you  haven't  had  a  chance  to  keep  up 
with  modern  methods,  and  now  that 
we've  got  a  new  schoolhouse  it  seemed 
desirable  to  have  a  new  teacher." 

Scorn  and  indignation  flashed  from 
Miss  Betty's  blue  eyes  as  she  listened 
to  these  words,  and  when  Mr.  Hardy 
had  finished  she  asked,  tartly  : 

"Well,  what  else?" 

"Well,  I  don't  know  as  there's  much 
else  to  say.  Of  course,  the  members 
of  the  board  feel  that  they  have  a  right 
to  make  a  change  if  one  seems  desir- 
able. There's  not  the  least  ill-feeling 
towards  you.  In  fact,  the  board  in- 
tends to  have  a  set  of  resolutions 
drafted  and  presented  to  you  express- 
ing— " 

"I  don't  want  any  resolutions — I'll 
tear  them  up  if  they  send  me  any  ! " 
said  Miss  Betty,  spitefully:  "I'd  like 
to  know  if  I  haven't  always  done  my 
duty  as  teacher  of  the  school,  Silas 
Hardy?  And  I  can  tell  you,  and  you 
can  tell  the  members  of  the  board, 
that  I  think  I've  been  treated  scan- 
dalously; yes,  sir,  scandalously. 

"The  person  that  told  me  about  it 
said  that  there  was  a  movement  on 
foot  to  get  me  a  fine  chair,  or  a  silver 
set,  or  something  in  the  way  of  a  '  tes- 
timonial,' in  recognition  of  my  '  long 
and  valued'  services  !  I'll  pitch  it  out 
of  the  house  along  with  your  old  reso- 
lutions, if  anything  of  the  kind  is 
attempted  ! 

"And  I  tell  you  flatly  to  your  face, 
Silas  Hardy,  that  I  think  that  you  and 
the  other  members  of  the  board  have 
done  a  mighty  mean  and  shabby  thing 
in  treating  me  this  way!  Didn't  have 
even  the  manliness  to  come  and  tell  me 
about  it ! " 

"We  intended  notifying  you  this 
very  day,  Miss  Betty." 

"  Well,  I've  notified  you  in  regard  to 
what  I  think  of  it,  and  I  sha'nt  let  the 
matter  drop  here  !  I  don't  know  nor 
care  who  you've  got  in  mind  to  take 
my  place,  but,  whoever  he  or  she  may 
be,  I'll  make  them  all  the  trouble  I 
can.  You  can  call  it  spite  work  or 
anything  you've  a  mind  to  call  it,  but  I 
haven't  been  treated  fairly  nor  de- 
cently, and  you'll  see  that  I've  spirit 
and  grit  enough  to  resent  out-and-out 
injustice  ! " 

With  that  Miss  Betty  left  the  house 
before  Silas  Hardy  could  say  anything 
in  defense  of  himself  and  his  fellow 
members  of  the  school  board. 

Many  of  her  friends  were  of  the  opin- 
ion that  it  "  was  hard  for  Miss  Betty 
to  be  set  aside  in  that  way,"  and  yet 
some  of  her  warmest  supporters  felt 
that  a  change  was  desirable,  for  Miss 
Betty  has  entirely  failed  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  times.  She  had  a  lofty 
contempt  for  new  methods  introduced 
by  modern  educators,  and  was  conserv- 
ative to  the  last  degree  in  her  ideas 
and  methods. 

Her  pupils  and  their  parents  were 
more  progressive  in  their  ideas,  and 
the  result  was  that  a  new  teacher  was 
engaged  to  take  the  place  of  Miss 
Betty  after  she  had  taught  the  school 
continuously  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. 

Not  even  her  most  intimate  and  sym- 
pathetic friends  could  understand  the 
storm  of  grief  and  indignation  that 
filled  the  heart  of  Miss  Betty  when  the 
fact  of  this  proposed  change  was  made 
known  to  her. 

She  had  not  asked  or  cared  to  ask 
who  her  successor  was  to  be. 


"  I  despise  her  or  him,  or  whoever  it 
is  !  "  she  declared  to  herself,  in  her  un- 
reasoning indignation.  "  I  suppose  it's 
wrong,  but  I  can't  help  it !  And  I'll 
never  forgive  the  school  board,  never  !  " 
Miss  Betty  was  not  likely  to  come  to 
want  because  of  the  loss  of  her  situa- 
tion. She  was  a  thrifty  soul,  and  fully 
half  of  the  earnings  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century  were  safely  invested  at  a  good 
rate  of  interest. 

She  owned  the  home  in  which  she 
lived,  and  had  but  recently  inherited  a 
profitable  piece  of  property  from  a  rela- 
tive, so  that  the  loss  of  her  salary,  as 
teacher  of  the  school,  would  not  deprive 
her  of  anything  necessary  to  her  com- 
fort and  well-being. 

"And  it  isn't  the  loss  of  the  money 
that  I'm  complaining  about,"  said  Miss 
Betty,  "  it's  the  principle  of  the  thing. 
It's  the  way  I've  been  treated  !  " 

It  became  necessary  for  Miss  Betty 
to  leave  Howland  and  go  to  the  town  of 
Wayneford  on  a  matter  of  business,  the 
day  after  her  interview  with  Silas 
Hardy. 

"  And  it's  well  enough  that  I've  got 
to  go, "  she  said  to  herself.  "I'd  fuss 
and  fret  myself  sick  if  I  stayed  at  home. 
I  think  I'll  go  on  to  Waliington  and 
visit  Cousin  Martha  Hood  for  a  few 
days,  but  I'll  be  back  by  a  week  from 
Monday — the  day  school  opens  in  the 
new  schoolhouse." 

"I  can't  bear  to  think  of  any  other 
teacher  taking  my  place,  I  can't  bear 
to  think  of  it  ! " 

Howland  was  twelve  miles  removed 
from  the  railroad  station,  and  a  heavy, 
clumsy,  old  stage-coach  ran  daily  be- 
tween the  small  town  and  station. 

Miss  Betty  found  herself  the  only 
passenger  on  the  morning  she  left  home 
and  her  reflections  were  sad  and  gloomy 
enough  as  she  rode  by  the  pretty  new 
schoolhouse  on  the  hill. 

A  week  later  she  was  on  her  home- 
ward way,  feeling  more  resigned  to  the 
situation,  but  far  from  happy. 

When  the  driver  opened  the  door  of 
the  coach  for  her,  she  found  another 
passenger  already  occupying  half  of 
the  back  seat — a  sweet-faced  and 
bright-eyed  young  lady  of  perhaps 
twenty-two  years,  simply  dressed  in 
black.  Miss  Betty  climbed  in  beside 
her,  saying  as  she  did  so: 

"  It  makes  me  dizzy  to  ride  back- 
wards. If  you  don't  mind,  I'll  sit  here 
on  the  back  seat  with  you." 

"  Not  at  all.  If  you  would  prefer 
the  whole  of  the  back  seat,  you  may 
have  it  and  welcome,  for  I  do  not  mind 
riding  backwards." 

"No,  no,  I  wouldn't  have  you  give  up 
your  seat  on  any  account,"  said  Miss 
Betty.  "There's  plenty  of  room  for 
both  of  us  here.  We're  not  either  of 
us  very  large,  are  we  ?  " 

"  Not  very." 

Something  in  the  young  girl's  voice 
and  manner  pleased  Miss  Betty,  and 
she  said,  cordially: 

"I'm  real  glad  to  have  company,  and 


I  hope  you're  going  clear  to  How- 
land !  " 

"Yes,  I  am." 

"  That's  pleasant.  It's  along  ride, 
being  up-hill  most  of  the  way.  Have 
you  ever  been  to  Howland  ?  " 

"  No,  and,  indeed,  I  have  never  been 
away  from  home  and  among  strangers 
in  my  life,  and  I — I  feel  a  little  home- 
sick already." 

Her  voice  quivered  a  little,  and  Miss 
Betty  said: 

"  Oh,  you  mustn't  feel  that  way.  Ex- 
cuse me  for  speaking  of  it,  but  I  see 
that  you  are  in  mourning." 

"  Yes — for  my  father — one  of  the 
best  fathers  in  the  world — and  I'm 
afraid  that  I'm  not  keeping  the  promise 
I  made  to  him  to  be  brave  and  strong. 
But  I  must  for  the  sake  of  those  he  left 
in  my  care,  if  not  for  my  own  sake. 
My  mother  died  two  years  ago,  and  my 
two  small  brothers  and  I  were  left 
without  any  means  of  support.  I  must 
be  the  breadwinner  for  us  all,  and  both 
father  and  mother  to  Roy  and  Harry." 

One  of  Miss  Betty's  small,  gray- 
gloved  hands  stole  out  from  under  her 
shawl,  and  clasped  that  of  the  young 
girl  by  her  side. 

"I  know  how  to  sympathize  with 
you,  my  dear,"  she  said.  "I  was  left 
an  orphan  when  I  was  about  your  age, 
and  I  had  to  be  my  own  breadwinner." 

"  And  did  you  have  to  go  among 
strangers  to  do  it  ?  " 

"  No,  I  did  not." 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  any  one  in  How- 
land, and  I'm  afraid  I  do  not  make 
friends  easily." 

"Oh,  you'll  find  folks  in  Howland 
real  friendly  and  sociable.  Don't  you 
worry  any  about  that.  I  s'pose  you're 
going  over  to  Howland  to  work  in  the 
factory.  You'll  find  Mr.  Carter,  the 
owner  of  the  factory,  to  be  a  kind  man. 
Where  are  your  little  brothers  ?  " 

"  They  are  with  an  aunt  of  mine  in 
Rowland.  She  will  board  them  for  less 
than  I  could  board  them  in  HowlaLd, 
and  then  there  are  such  good  schools  in 
Rowland.  The  chief  aim  of  my  life, 
now,  is  to  educate  those  boys  and  make 
good  and  useful  men  of  them." 

"  It  is  a  fine  thing  to  live  for,"  said 
Miss  Betty,  warmly.  "It  does  me  good 
to  come  across  a  young  girl  nowadays 
who  has  an  ambition  for  something  be- 
sides dress  and  a  good  time.  You'll 
make  friends  in  Howland  fast  enough. 
I  shall  be  your  friend,  and  there's  my 
hand  on  it." 

"Thank  you.  I'm  sure  you  mean  it. 
My  mother  lived  in  Howland  for  a  few 
years  when  she  was  a  girl,  and  I  am 
hoping  that  I  may  find  some  one  there 
whom  she  knew.  Her  name  was  Mary 
Baird." 

"Mary  Baird!"  cried  Miss  Betty. 
"  You  are  Mary  Baird's  daughter ! 
Why,  my  dear  !  I  knew  and  loved  your 
mother  better  than  any  one  else  when  I 
was  a  girl.  I  cried  myself  almost  sick 
when  her  folks  went  out  West  to  live. 
And  you  are  Mary  Baird's  daughter  ! 


Disease 

can  be  driven  in  or  driven  out.    Dr.  Ayer's.  Sarsaparilla 

drives  disease  out  of  the  blood.  Many  medicines  suppress 
disease— cover  it  but  don't  cure  it.  Dr.  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla 
cures  all  diseases  originating  in  impure  blood  by  purifying 
the  blood  itself.  Foul  blood  makes  a  foul  body.  Make  the 
blood  pure  and  the  body  will  be  sound.  Through  the  blood 
Dr.  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla  cures  eczema,  tetter,  boils,  eruptions, 
humors,  rheumatism,  and  all  scrofulous  diseases. 

"  Dr.  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla  was  recommended  to  me  by  my 
physician  as  a  blood  purifier.  When  I  began  taking  it  1  had 
risings  or  boils  all  over  my  body,  but  one  bottle  cured  me._  1 
consider  Dr.  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla  the  best  blood  medicine 
made." — Bonner  Craft,  Wesson,  Miss. 

(el  Ayer's  JJarsapariiia 


Freedom. 


They  are  slaves  who  fear  to  speak 

For  the  fallen  and  the  weak; 

They  are  slaves  who  will  not  choose 

Hatred,  scoffing  and  abuse 

Rather  than  in  silence  shrink 

From  the  truth  they  needs  must  think; 

They  are  slaves  who  dare  not  be 

In  the  right  with  two  or  three. 

Is  true  freedom  but  to  break 
Fetters  for  our  own  dear  sake, 
And,  with  leathern  hearts,  forget 
That  we  owe  mankind  a  debt  i 
No !  true  freedom  is  to  share 
All  the  chains  our  brothers  wear, 
And  with  heart  and  hand  to  be 
Earnest  to  make  others  free. 

— James  Russell  Lowell. 
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You  really  must   let  me  kiss  you!" 

"I'm  so  glad  to  have  found  one  friend 
so  soon,"  said  Helen  Baird.  "I  have 
been  nervous  about  going  to  Howland, 
and  I  think  I'll  tell  you  why.  I'm  not 
going  there  to  work  in  the  factory,  but 
to  teach  the  village  school,  and  yester- 
day a  gentleman  from  Howland  was  at 
my  aunt's  in  Rowland,  and  he  said  that 
the  former  teacher  of  the  school  was 
exceedingly  angry  because  she  had 
been  displaced,  and  that  she  might 
make  it  unpleasant  for  me.  You  can 
not  imagine  how  I  have  worried  about 
it.  I  wouldn't  have  taken  the  school  if 
I'd  known  about  it.  The  Howland 
school  board  wrote  to  the  president  of 
the  academy  in  Rowland  about  a  teacher 
and  I  was  recommended  to  the  board.  I 
feel  so  worried  about  the  teacher  I 
have  displaced.  Do  you  know  her  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes;  I  know  her  very  well." 

"  Do  you  think  she  feels  so  very  bit- 
terly towards  me  ?  " 

"  Well,  she's  a  hateful  sort  of  an  old 
piece,  and  she  has  talked  dreadfully." 

"Do  you  think  that  she  will  ever  for- 
give me  ?  " 

"She'll  be  an  old  heathen  if  she 
doesn't." 

"  You  don't  know  how  anxious  I  am 
to  make  friends  with  her,  and  to  have 
her  understand  that  I  knew  nothing  at 
all  about  her  when  I  engaged  to  teach 
the  school.  Do  you  think  that  it  will 
make  any  difference  in  her  feelings 
when  she  knows  that  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  think  it  will;  but,  by  the 
way,  where  are  you  going  to  board  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know  yet.  I  am  going  to 
stay  at  Mr.  Hardy's  for  a  few  days 
while  I'm  looking  around." 

"Well,  now,  supposing  you  come  to 
board  with  me.  I'd  love  to  have  Mary 
Baird's  daughter  with  me,  and  I'll  do 
all  I  can  to  make  peace  between  you 
and  that  hateful  old  Betty  Hayden." 

"  Is  that  the  former  teacher's  name? 
And,  please,  what  is  your  name  ?  " 

"My  name?  Well,  my  dear,  my 
name  is  Betty  Hayden  !  " 

"  And  you  are — " 

"  Don't  look  so  scared,  my  dear.  I 
said  some  ugly,  unkind  things,  but  I  am 
sorry.  You'll  never  find  a  truer  friend 
than  Betty  Hayden  !  " 

And  this  she  proved  to  the  people  of 
Howland  when  Miss  Baird  came  to  live 
with  her. — J.  L.  Harbour  in  the  House- 
hold. 


Woman's  Fear  of  Mice. 


It  is  an  old,  old  story  to  accuse 
womankind  of  cowardice  where  the 
mouse  is  concerned.  But  the  oft-re- 
peated charge  that  any  woman  will 
immediately  go  into  hysterics  or  spasms 
at  the  mere  sight  of  a  small-sized 
rodent  is  an  insult  to  the  sex.  Some 
may  evince  their  dislike  to  mice  in  this 
way,  but  there  are  notable  and  con- 
spicuous exceptions.  For  example,  one 
woman,  while  engaged  in  her  domestic 
duties,  encountered  a  mouse  in  the 
flour  barrel.  Now,  most  women,  un- 
der similar  circumstances,  would  have 
uttered  a  few  genuine  shrieks,  and 
then  sought  safety  in  the  garret;  but 
this  one  possessed  more  than  the  ordi- 
nary degree  of  genuine  courage.  She 
summoned  the  man  servant  and  told 
him  to  get  the  gun,  call  the  dog  and 
station  himself  at  a  convenient  dis- 
tance. Then  she  clambered  half  way 
up  stairs  and  commenced  to  punch  the 
flour  barrel  with  a  pole.  Presently  the 
mouse  made  its  appearance  and  started 
across  the  floor.  The  dog  at  once  went 
in  pursuit.  The  man  fired  and  the  dog 
dropped  dead,  the  lady  fainted  and  fell 
down  the  stairs,  and  the  man,  thinking 
that  she  was  killed,  and  fearing  that  he 
would  be  arrested  for  murder,  disap- 
peared, and  has  not  been  seen  since. 
The  mouse  escaped. 


A  farmer  secured  an  appointment  as 
lightkeeper  in  a  Maine  coast  light- 
house. The  first  night  he  went  on  duty 
he  lighted  up  promptly  at  dusk  and  at 
11  o'clock  carefully  extinguished  the 
lamp.  The  next  day,  of  course,  there 
was  trouble,  and,  when  taken  to  task, 
he  replied  that  he  supposed  11  o'clock 
was  late  enough  to  keep  the  light  go- 
ing, as  he  thought  that  all  honest  men 
should  be  in  bed  at  that  hour. — Boston 
Herald. 


The  Training  of  Servants. 


Although  great  stress  is  laid  upon 
the  importance  of  care  in  engaging 
help,  the  treatment  and  training  of  a 
servant,  after  a  good  selection  has 
been  made,  are  equally  important,  says 
the  Chicago  Times- Herald. 

To  convince  a  girl  that  her  happiness 
and  welfare  are  of  interest  to  her  mis- 
tress is  a  long  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. To  the  "new  girl"  the  house 
and  its  appointments  are  strange,  and 
the  fear  that  "she  will  not  suit"  fre- 
quently adds  timidity  to  her  other  dis- 
advantages. If  her  predecessor  has 
been  a  competent  servant  the  mistress 
is  unconciously  unjust  by  comparison, 
and  the  outlook  is  very  disheartening; 
but  how  often  the  new-comer  is  an  im- 
provement upon  the  former  incum- 
bent, if  given  time  and  a  fair  trial. 

"Bad  luck  to  me;  it's  only  six 
months  I  am  in  Ameriky,  and  it's  siven 
places  I've  had,"  said  a  good-natured, 
ignorant  Irish  girl,  recently,  and  yet 
half  a  year  is  not  such  a  very  long  time 
in  which  to  change  one's  whole  manner 
of  life,  and  without  the  aid  of  education 
and  trained  powers  of  reasoning. 

The  mistress  should  remember  dur- 
ing the  training  period  that  it  is  not 
sensible  to  expect  from  these  girls 
neatness  and  quick  adaptation  to  ways 
of  refinement,  nice  cooking  and  intelli- 
gent service.  It  should  also  be  remem- 
bered that  there  is  another  and  a 
brighter  side  to  this.  Under  firm  and 
gentle  teaching,  trying  as  it  is  to  the 
nerves  and  patience  of  the  mistress, 
these  girls,  with  their  uncouth  ways, 
become  excellent  servants  in  many  in- 
stances, and  repay  by  their  faithful- 
ness all  the  efforts  made  in  their  behalf. 


To  Do  Without  Cheerfully. 


It  is  an  art,  said  Mary  T.  Bowker  at 
the  Pomona  Farmers'  Club  meeting,  to 
do  without  cheerfully.  We  might  learn 
some  good  lessons  on  this  subject  from 
our  mothers  and  grandmothers  of  the 
South,  and  perhaps  if  war's  desolating 
hand  is  again  laid  heavily  on  our  land 
we  will  go  to  them  and  ask  them  how 
they  could  drink  their  okra  pod  coffee 
and  eat  their  corn  cakes  with  brave 
and  smiling  faces.  We  will  ask  them 
how  they  lived  on  bare  floors,  denuded 
of  rich  and  costly  carpets  to  make 
blankets  for  the  soldiers,  and  looked 
through  curtainless  windows  that  they 
might  make  the  draperies  into  clothes. 
We  will  ask  them  how  they  endured 
coarse,  patched  and  cobbled  shoes  and 
the  dingiest  of  homespun  dresses,  who 
a  few  years  previous  were  shod  with 
the  daintiest  and  most  expensive  foot- 
gear and  were  dressed  in  the  richest 
fabrics.  They  will  tell  us  that  it  was 
the  thought  of  being  able  to  do  some- 
thing for  the  cause  so  dear  to  them 
that  made  them  cheerful;  and  that, 
however  bare  of  comforts  they  them- 
selves were,  they  knew  there  were 
thousands  more  needy  for  whom  they 
were  ready  to  sacrifice  even  more,  if 
possible.  The  sharing  of  our  poverty 
lightens  its  burdens,  makes  the  heart 
glad  and  lifts  the  soul  from  its  mire  of 
selfishness. 

Lawyer — Wbere  were  you  when  the 
trains  collided  ? 

Witness — In  the  rear  car. 

Lawyer — Then  how  could  you  see 
that  the  engineers  were  at  their  posts 
directly  after  the  accident  ? 

Witness — Didn't  the  collision  tele- 
scope the  cars  ?  Well,  I  saw  through 
the  telescope. 


Papa — Spring  is  here,  my  son.  Have 
you  noticed  how  everything  is  coming 
up  out  of  the  ground  ? 

Bertie — Have  I  ?  Well,  I  guess.  This 
is  the  first  time  in  a  dog's  age  I've  got 
some  decent  bait  without  having  to  dig 
like  a  nigger  for  it. 


Father  (severely) — My  son,  this  is  a 
disgraceful  state  of  affairs.  The  report 
says  you  are  the  last  boy  in  a  class  of 
twenty-two. 

Henry — I  might  have  been  worse, 
father. 

Father — I  can't  see  how. 

Henry — There  might  have  been  more 
boys  in  the  class. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Domestic  Hints. 


Corn  Meal  Griddle  Cakes. — One 
quart  sour  milk,  too  eggs  beaten  light, 
one  teaspoonful  soda,  one  teaspoonful 
salt,  two  tablespoonfuls  molasses,  one 
tablespoonful  melted  butter,  add  one- 
half  cupful  flour;  enough  corn  meal  to 
make  a  good  batter. 

Oyster  Cocktails. — For  each  per- 
son allow  the  strained  juice  of  one-half 
of  a  lemon,  one-half  a  teaspoonful  of 
vinegar,  eight  drops  of  tobasco  sauce, 
one-half  of  a  teaspoonful  of  horseradish 
and  one-half  teaspoonful  of  tomato  cat- 
sup. Add  eight  small  blue  points,  let 
stand  for  five  minutes  and  serve  in  a 
tall  glass. 

Fricassed  Oysters. — Put  in  a  stew- 
pan  a  pint  of  drained  oysters,  add  a 
tablespoonful  of  hot  water,  salt  and 
pepper,  and  a  dash  of  cayenne  pepper. 
Boil  for  about  three  minutes,  shaking 
the  pan  to  keep  from  sticking.  Strain 
out  the  oysters,  and  add  to  the  liquor  a 
gill  of  cream.  Cook,  but  do  not  brown, 
a  tablespoonful  each  of  butter  and  flour 
together.  Add  slowly  the  oyster  liquor 
and  cream;  when  boiling  hot  stir  in  one 
well-beaten  egg;  add  the  oysters,  pour 


the  whole  over  buttered  toast  ana 
serve. 

Rhubarb  Pudding. — Cover  the  bot- 
tom of  a  buttered  pudding  dish  with 
some  fine  bread  crumbs,  and  then  with 
a  thicker  layer  of  rhubarb,  cut  into 
dice.  Sugar  is  scattered  thickly  over 
the  rhubarb,  more  bread  crumbs  added 
and  the  dish  filled  up  in  this  way,  bread 
crumbs  being  on  top,  with  a  few  bits 
of  butter  and  a  slight  grating  of  orange 
peel,  if  that  flavor  is  liked.  The  pud- 
ding should  be  baked  in  a  slow  oven  un- 
til the  rhubarb  is  thoroughly  cooked 
and  the  top  of  the  pudding  a  tempting 
brown. 

Golden  Spice  Cake.  —  Cream  to- 
gether one  cupful  of  butter  and  two 
cupfuls  of  sugar;  add  the  well-beaten 
yolks  of  seven  eggs  and  one  whole  egg, 
one  cupful  of  molasses,  one  teaspoonful 
of  ground  cloves,  one- quarter  of  a  tea- 
spoonful of  salt,  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
cinnamon,  one  teaspoonful  of  ginger, 
one-half  of  a  teaspoonful  of  nutmeg,  a 
dash  of  cayenne,  and  five  cupfuls  of 
flour.  Add  one  and  one-quarter  cup- 
fuls of  thick  sour  milk,  beat  well  for 
five  minutes,  add  one  scant  teaspoonful 
of  soda  dissolved  in  one  teaspoonful  of 
hot  water.  Pour  at  once  into  well- 
greased  pans  and  bake  in  a  moderate 
oven. 


$50.°°  RANGE  ROR  $25.°° 

TO  INTRODUCE  OUR 

TRIUMPH    STEEL   RANGE  int0  every  section  of  the  United  States, 

  we  will  for  a,  short  time  deliver  at  your 

depot  iree  of  charge  our  highest  grade  Steel  range  for  $45.00.  The  regular  retail 
price  is  $60.00.  It  has  six  8-inch  lids.  Top  cooking  surface  is  30x34  inches.  Oven 
12  inches  high,  17  inches  wide  and  21V4  inches  deep,  and  15-gallon  reservoir. 
Weight  400  lbs.  Burns  wood  or  coal.  Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Pamphlet. 
Best  Range  made.  WM.  G.  WILLARD,  Manufacturer,  113  &  115  N. 
Second  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


WRITE 
FOR 
CATALOGUE 
NO.  15. 


Jackson's 

OAS 

 AND  

OIL 

ENGINES. 

Cross-Compound  Steam  Engines  and  "Whirlpool"  Centrifugal  Pumps 

For  Irrigation,  Drainage,  Dredging,  Mining,  Etc.     Capacities  from  50  to  50,000 

Gallons  Per  Minute. 

BYRON    JACKSON    MACHINE  WORKS, 
625  Sixth  Street  San  Francisco. 


Machine  Works 

TO  183-185-18<  FREMONT  STREET, 

Where,  with  Enlarged  and  Increased  Facilities, 
they  are  better  than  ever  prepared  to  do 

First  -  Class    Machine  Work. 

Promptly,  and  at  Reasonable  Prices,  and  will 
continue  the  manufacture  of 

Thomson  &  Evans  Steam  Pumps, 

Deep  Well  Pumps,  Power  Pumps,  Etc., 

Also  Marine  Engines,  Ship  and  Steamboat  Work, 
Pipe  Cutting,  General  Jobbing  and  Repairing. 


FRANCIS   SMITH    &  CO., 

 MANUFACTURERS  OF  


FOR    TOWN    WATER  WORKS. 

HydrauUc,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

130  BBALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Iron  out,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  sup- 
plied for  making  Pipe.  Estimates  given  when  required.  Are  prepared  for  coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes 
with  Asphaltum. 

&  P    ROOF  PAINTS. 

•  M.      •  w.     &     P.     PLASTIC  SLATF. 


An  unequaled  Roof  Coating.  Fire  proof. 


W.    &    P.    PLASTIC  SLATE. 

Hardens  like  slate. 

Also  Shingle  Stains,  and  Creosote  Roof  Paints  In  colors. 


Pacific  Refining:  and  Roofing  Co., 

Sold  by  Dealers.  113  NEW  MONTGOMERY  ST.,  8.  F.  Send  for  Circulars. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO.,  Patent  Solicitors,  330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Inventors  on  the  Pacirlo  Coast  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  advantage- to  consult  this  old  experienced 
first-class  agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  associates  and  agents  in  Washington  and  the  capi- 
tal cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
brary, and  record  of  original  cases  In  our  office,  we  have  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can 
be  ottered  home  Inventors  by  other  agencies.  The  information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful 
practice  before  the  Office,  and  the  frequent  examination  of  patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  patentability  of  inventions  brought  before  us,  enables  us  to  give  advice  which  will 
save  Inventors  the  expense  of  applying  for  patents  upon  inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  and 
advice  sent  free  on  receipt  of  postage.  Address  DEWEY ,  STRONO  &  CO. ,  Patent  Agents,  330  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 

Produce  Market. 


San  Francisco,  May  25,  1898. 

Chicago  Wheat  Futures. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows 
for  the  week  named,  price  being  per  bushel : 

July.  Sept. 

Wednesday  »1  07V4@1  05        f  89s„@  88>» 

Thursday   1  05K<§il  07W  88?,®  8958 

Friday   1  05H@1  08*  88«@  89* 

Saturday   1  09*@1  1214 

Monday   1  13  @1  10 

Tuesday   1  08X@1  10* 

Liverpool  Futures 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  Red  Winter  per 


Board.   May  wheat    sold    at  $l.t$3%@1.60; 
December,  1898,  $1.54%@1.53. 
:     Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows  : 

1896-97.  1897-98. 

'  Llv.  quotations         6s5V4d@-s-d  10s5d@10s6d 

1  Freight  rales   I7tf@20s   (w37Ks 

j  Local  market  I1.30@1.37H  »1.60@1.65 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of  stand- 
ard No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and  for  good 
to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

Flour. 


week : 


If  the  millers  of  the  local  combine  were  as 
IHK  I  speedy  in  marking  down  card  rates  for  Hour 
89s<  1  when  wheat  declines  as  they  are  in  marking 
quotations  up  when   there  is    an  advance, 
lower  figures  would  have  been  chronicled  for 
flour  a  week  ago.    As  it  is,  shading  of  rates  in 
talln "Liverpool  were  as  follows  for  the  i  favor  of  buyers  has  been  rather  common  since 


88'8{B  87M 


July. 


Dec. 
ihd 
2*d 
l'8d 
3*d 
l^d 
lMd 


Wednesday  10s  8  d 

Thursday  10s  6  d 

Friday  10s  3*d 

Saturday  10s  6fcd 

Monday  10s  5  d 

Tuesday  10s  4  d 

San  Francisco  Futures. 
The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco  Call 
Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  was 
as  follows : 

May. 

Thursday  *  @  

Friday   1  87*@  

Saturday    @  

Monday    (a  

Tuesday   <S>  

Wednesday   1  63W@1  60 


last  review,  the  market  being  weak  and  un- 
settled. 


i  Superfine,  lower  grades  14  00@4  15 

I  SuperHne,  good  to  choice   4  2S®4  50 

Country  grades,  extras   5  50@5  75 

Choice  and  extra  choice   5  75@5  90 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   5  90@6  10 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   5  50@5  75 

Walla  Walla,  Hakers'  extra   5  50@5  75 


Dec. 
%\  62K«i,l  M% 
1  54   (oil  58 
1 
1 

1  53%@l  66 
1  54V<tl  53 


Barley. 

Immediately    following  last  review,  the 
I  bears  in  the  speculative  market  dealt  some 
I  heavy  blows  to  values  for  this  cereal,  but 
I  some  of  the  blows  proved  boomerangs,  hitting 
59  <ai  5?!*  !  the  nurlers  harder  than  they  did  those  they 
55Voil  W     I  were  hurled  against.    In  two  days  December 
barley  was  hammered  down  10  cents  per 
cental,  selling  as  low  as  11.10  on  Friday  of 
last  week,  with  May  option,  the  equivalent 
of  spot  barley  in  the  open  market,  ranging 
from  *1.2o@l.27.    The  spot  market  was  at 
st  same  time  demoralized,  but  there  was  so 
little  business  in  actual  grain  that  values  for 
the  same  were  poorly  defined.    The  recovery 
Saturday  and  Monday  was  almost  as  sharp 
and  pronounced  as  had  been  the  previous 
decline.    In  the  reaction  the  December  option 
was  brought  up  to  $1.24.    In  the  sample  mar- 
ket the  lowest  sales  which  could  be  traced 
were  at  fl  36J4,  this  figure  being  for  a  very 
common  article.    For  the  most  select  feed, 
San  Francisco  market  spot  |  however,  *1.H0  was  the  utmost  justified  as  a 
nally  about  TMo  per  cental  j  quotation.    Brewing  grades  continued  inac- 


Wheat. 

Lower  values  are  current  for  wheat  than 
were  ruling  a  week  ago  in  all  the  grain  cen- 
ters of  this  country  and  Europe,  with  quota- 
ble declines  much  greater  in  Liverpool  and 
San  Francisco  than  in  Chicago  or  New  York. 
July  wheat  in  Chicago  is  higher  than  a  week 
ago,  while  September  option  in  that  center 
has  not  suffered  a  depreciation  of  more  than 
2VjC  per  bushel.  In  Liverpool,  however,  July- 
declined  the  equivalent  of  nearly  15c  per 
cental,  and  December  dropped  fully  7%c  per 
cental.  In  the 
values  are  nomina 


lower  than  last  quoted,  the  option  market  in 
the  meantime  declining  fully  T^c  for  Decem- 
ber delivery.  All  the  reports  of  the  week 
have  been  bearish.  The  world's  visible  sup- 
ply is  stated  to  show  an  increase  for  the 
week  of  2,900,000  bushels;  increase  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  1,100,000  bushels. 
The  crop  is  reported  to  be  maturing  finely  in 
Oregon  and  Washington  and  in  the  States 
east  of  the  Rockies.  Summer-fallow  in  this 
State  is  promising  fairly,  but  winter  fallow 
is  a  failure. 

It  is  remarkable  how  many  knowing  ones 
put  in  an  appearance  to  volunteer  predictions 
as  to  the  future  of  wheat,  when  the  market 
happens  to  be  excited  and  values  are  either  on 
the  up  or  down  grade.  A  few  weeks  ago, 
when  prices  were  on  the  ascendancy,  there 
was  no  lack  of  evidence  that  values  would 
continue  to  climb  skyward  until  $2  per  bushel 
or  more  was  realized.  The  argument  ad- 
vanced was  that  there  was  a  shortage  almost 
everywhere,  with  no  surplus  outside  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  quantity  available 
here  for  export  of  very  light  proportions.  De- 
spite the  showing  and  the  prophecy,  the  spec- 
ulative markets  throughout  the  world  broke 


live,  leaving  values  for  this  description  dif- 
ficult to  state.  The  market  Tuesday  and  to- 
day was  fairly  stead}'. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice  t  -n%%\  30 

Feed,  fair  to  good   1  25  @i  27K 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice  1  32H(d)l  40 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   —  <g>  — 

Chevalier,  No.  3   —  @ 

CAM.  BOAKI)  FK1CK8. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No.  1 
feed  barley,  per  cental,  for  the  week  ranged 
as  follows  for  the  options  named  : 

May,  1898,  delivery,  *I.27@1  20 

December,  1898,  delivery,  tl.25@l  10. 

Wednesday  at  regular  noon  session  of  the 

Call  Board  May,  1898.  feed  sold  at  I  @ 

 ;  Dec,  1898,  tl.2l@121  J,. 

Oats. 

The  market  has  ruled  quiet  in  this  center 
since  last  review,  and  has  presented  a  rather 
easy  tone,  despite  telegraphic  advices  of  a 
corner  having  been  effected  in  Canada  by  Chi- 
cago operators,  causing  there  a  sharp  advance 
in  values.  There  were  no  large  receipts  here  i 
during  the  week,  but  stocks  in  store  were  | 
more  than  ample  for  the  requirements.  In 


badly  within  the  past  fortnight,  and  values  |  quiry  which    existed  was  mainly   for  the 


for  spot  wheat  were  more  or  less  affeced  by 
the  break.  Accompanying  the  tumble  were 
predictions  just  as  positive  as  those  previously 
made  in  the  opposite  direction,  that  wheat 
would  decline  the  coming  season  to  riOc  per 
bushel,  or  $1  percental,  the  reason  given  be- 
ing that,  owing  to  the  high  prices  lately  es- 
tablished, the  acreage  devoted  to  wheat  in  . 
the  grain-growing  countries  of  the  world  had  ^ed 
been  greatly  increased,  and  that  the  pros- 
pects in  most  of  them  were  favorable  for  a 
heavy  yield.  No  confidence  was  expressed  in 
these  columns  of  wheat  going  to  (2  per  bushel 
or  even  reaching  (2  per  cental  in  this  market, 
although  temporarily  the  latter  point  was 
uearly  touched  for  fancy  wheat.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  are  equally  emphatic  in  stat- 
ing we  have  no  belief  in  the  prediction  that 
wheat  will  sell  down  to  f  1  percental,  oracent 
per  pound,  during  the  season  of  1898-99.  The 
prospects  for  growing  wheat  in  this  State  are 
much  better  than  a  fortnight  ago,  but  there 
is  not  tne  slightest  probability  that  the  yield 
will  prove  equal  to  the  lightest  crop  of  the  past 
two  decades.  There  may  be  a  little  surplus 
over  and  above  home  needs,  but  it  certainly 
will  not  be  extensive. 

California  Milling  II  70  (*t  77* 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  BO  <al  65 

Oregon  Valley   1  60  @l  65 

Walla  Walla  Blue  Stem   170  @1  7i 

Walla  Walla  Club    1  60  @1  65 

CALL  BOARD  PRICKS. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No. 
1  white  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week  were 
as  follows  for  the  options  named  : 

May,  1898,  delivery,  *1. 07^1. 60. 

December,  1898,  delivery,  $l.ii2y,@1.53. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of  Call 


cheaper  grades,  which  could  be  most  success- 
fully used  instead  of  barley. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed  140  @  

White,  good  to  choice  1  35  @1  37H 

White,  poor  to  fair  ....130  @1  33!4 

Gray,  common  to  choice  1  32*@1  37^ 

Milling  1  37Hffll  40 

Surprise,  good  to  choice  1  37V4@1  4«y, 


Corn. 

Supplies  in  the  spot  market  are  mainly 
Eastern  product,  but  there  is  less  of  this 
description  now  offering  than  there  was  a 
fortnight  ago.  Arrivals  of  Eastern  corn  have 
been  lately  rather  light,  owing  to  higher 
freight  rates  and  some  hardening  of  prices  at 
primary  points.  The  domestic  article  was  in 
light  stock,  but  not  much  was  required  to  j 
accommodate  buyers  at  the  rather  high  prices 
asked. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice  1  10  @1  15 

Large  Yellow  1  10  @1  15 

Small  Yellow  1  25   @1  30 

Eastern  Yellow  1  07*@1  15 

Egyptian  White   —  @  — 

Popcorn,  shelled,  fl!  lb   —  @  — 


Bye. 

A  little  easier  market  is  noted  than  has 
been  lately  experienced,  with  inquiry  light 
and  no  special  competition  among  buyers. 

Good  to  choice,  new   1  37tf@l  38»4 

Buckwheat. 
There  is  not  enough  of  this  cereal  offering 
to  enable  the  giving  of  more  than  nominal 
quotations. 

Good  to  choice  1  80  (g>l  85 

Sllverskln   —  Ch- 


ileans. 

There  has  been  no  great  activity  observable 
in  this  market  since  last  review.  The  gen- 
eral tone  has  continued  much  the  same,  ask- 
ing figures  being  without  appreciable  change. 
Buyers  showed  no  disposition  to  take  hold 
freely  at  full  current  rates  and  were  not  able 
to  purchase  at  materially  lower  prices.  Some 
attempts  were  made  to  depress  values,  but 
were  wholly  unsuccessful.  Seeding  land  for 
coming  crop  is  now  in  progress  in  the  Sacra- 
mento river  section,  where  the  acreage  de- 
voted to  beans  will  be  larger  than  last  year. 
All  advices  from  the  southern  part  of  the 
State  confirm  previous  reports  that  there  will 
be  few  beans  grown  there  this  season. 

Pea,  fair  to  good.  100  lbs   1  85  @3  10 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   1  90  @3  15 

Laay  Washington   1  90  #2  10 

Butter,  small   1  60  ©1  75 

Butter,  large   1  75  ®1  90 

Pinks   2  65   (6)2  75 

Bayos.good  to  choice   2  90   ra>3  10 

Reds   2  75   @3  00 

Red  Kidneys   2  90  i»3  00 

Llmas,  good  to  choice   3  00  @3  10 

Black-eye  Beans   3  30  §8  50 

Horse  Beans   1  30  <ai  40 

Garbanzos,  large   2  75   (3)3  00 

Garbanzos.  small   1  60  tol  75 

Recent  advices  from  New  York  by  mail  fur- 
nish the  following  concerning  the  beau  mar- 
ket on  the  Atlantic  side,  prices  quoted  being 
per  bushel  of  00  lbs. : 

Business  in  regular  channels  lias  been  very 
slack  again  this  week.  Hume  jobbers  bought 
heavily  on  the  recent  advance,  and  have  not  been 
operating  for  some  days  past,  and  the  export  fade 
with  Cuba  aod  Porto  Rica  is  entirely  suspended. 
The  Government  demands  have  been  of  some  im- 
portance. \  little  over  500  barrels  of  Marrow  were 
called  lor  by  the  Navy  Department,  and  SKi.OOO  Bbs 
of  small  white  beans— California  Lady  Washing- 
ton—were  taken  for  the  land  forces.  There  have 
been  increased  receipts,  however,  and  with  some 
offerings  by  speculative  buyers  who  secured  stock 
at  a  much  lower  price,  the  niurke'  has  declined  a 
little  from  the  figures  quoted  a  week  ago.  Best 
marks  of  Marrow  are  now  easily  bought  attt.75  In 
a  small  way,  and  good  size  can  be  shaded  :.;.v 
Medium  and  Pea  have  fallen  5(«  10c.  and  are  unset- 
tled at  the  close.  Choice  Medium  are  held  by  some 
ai  $145.  but  others  are  accepting  tl .10.  Peas  are 
offering  treely  at  $1.40,  and  we  hear  of  sales  of 
round  lots  at  $1  35.  While  the  quantity  of  Red 
Kidney  moved  this  week  has  been  comparatively 
small,  the  absence  of  pressure  to  sell  has  kept 
choice  lots  about  steady  at  $2.10;  some  very  good 
stock  has  sold  to  dealers  at  $2:  scarcely  any  in- 
quiry for  White  Kiduey  or  Turtle  Soup.  Yellow 
Eye  are  also  dull  and  easy.  Lima  have  weakened 
a  little  and  best  lots  are  now  selling  generally  at 
$2.15.  Green  peas  have  further  declined  and  close 
weak. 

Dried  Peas. 

The  inactivity  last  noted  continues  to  pre- 
vail, more  due  to  lack  of  offerings  than  ab- 
sence of  demand.  Choice  could  be  placed  to 
fair  advuutage. 

Green  Peas,  California  II  90  <£2  UO 

Niles  Peas   1  65  pi  75 

Wool. 

Market  remains  lifeless,  and  affords  noth- 
ing upon  which  to  base  quotations  for  1898 
wools.  Never  before,  within  the  recollection 
of  those  now  in  the  trade,  has  such  prolonged 
dullness  been  experienced.  While  it  is  partly 
the  result  of  the  pending  struggle  with  Spain 
handicapping  Eastern  manufacturers,  it  is 
more  directly  attributable  to  the  free  trade 
policy  from  which  this  country  is  supposed  to 
have  lately  emerged,  but  on  account  of  which 
the  wool  interest  is  still  suffering.  During 
the  latter  part  of  the  free  trade  administra- 
tiou  wools  and  woolen  goods  were  landed 
here  in  such  immense  quantities  and  against 
future  needs  that  if  the  same  principle  is 
established  during  the  next  administration, 
the  wool  interest  will  have  little  or  no  chance 
to  receive  the  full  benefits  supposed  to  have 
been  accorded  it  by  the  protective  measures 
now  in  force.  All  of  the  recent  heavy  failures 
among  wool  dealers  and  manufacturers  are 
wholly  attributable  to  their  trying  to  carry 
more  free  trade  wool  on  borrowed  money  than 
they  could  stagger  under. 

SPRING. 

Oregon  Eastern,  choice  12  @14\ii 

Oregon  Eastern,  rair  to  good  10  @U 

FALL. 

Northern,  free  11  @1S 

Southern  Mountain   i  ($12 

Hops. 

Market  is  as  devoid  of  firmness  as  pre- 
viously noted,  and  there  is  nothing  of  conse- 
quence doing  on  local  account.  The  last 
steamer  for  Australia  took  about  300  bales, 
but  whether  these  were  sold  or  consigned  is 
not  stated.  Very  probably  the  latter.  As 
the  season  is  now  far  advanced,  there  is 
little  or  nothing  upon  which  to  base  hopes  for 
a  revival  of  trade  for  1897  hops.  Quotations 
remain  unchanged,  but  values  are  largely 
nominal. 

Good  to  choice,  1897  crop   10  @13 

A  New  York  authority,  under  late  date, 
outlines  the  hop  market  as  follows,  the  report 
coming  through  by  recent  mail : 

Very  little  business  is  accomplished  from  day 
to  day.  and  the  extreme  dullness  of  trade  naturally 
causes  weakness  and  depression.  No  important 
reduction  can  be  made  in  quotations,  but  values 
must  be  considered  largely  nominal,  particularly 
for  the  common  and  medium  grades.  Brewers  seem 


Two  Kinds 
S>  of  Men. 


Some  men  won't  advertise  when  they  are  busy — think  it  will  last  forever. 
Some  men  won't  advertise  when  times  are  <lull — think  the  crack  of 
'loom  is  just  about  to  the  city  line. 

There  are  others  who  advertise  all  the  time. 

The  latter  attract  inquiries  and  orders,  and  in  good  times  can  pick 
what  they  want. 

In  dull  times  they  get  all  there  is  going- — the  other  fellow  is  out  of 
business. 

One  is  an  optimist  in  prosperity,  a  pessimist  in  adversity,  and  a  narrow- 
Uauo-e  weakling  all  the  time. 

The  other  is  just  a  plain,  common-sense  business  man. 

*  *  *  *  WHICH  KIND  ARE  YOU?  *  j*  *  * 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

GOMBAULT'S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


1  Sift  Sptedf  and  Foiitli  t  Cirt 
The  Safe.t,  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Take! 
the  phtce  of  s.11  llnttnents  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Hemoves  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  t  attle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  Flit  INC-   Impotnbl*  to  produce  tear  or  bltmUh. 

Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $  1 .50  per  bottle.    Bold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  direction! 
for  its  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars, 
THK  LAWRBNCB-W1LL1AM8  CO..  Cleveland  O. 


to  have  sunlcieut  supplies  for  current  needs;  their 
purchases  are  small  and  there  are  not  many  of 
them  Brokers  report  an  occasional  sale  to  deal- 
ers, but  the  latter  are  holding  fair  stocks  and  will 
not  add  to  them  except  when  real  bargains  are  of- 
fered. Exporters  are  not  interested.  English 
cable  advices  report  steady  markets  for  line 
grades,  but  increasing  weakness  of  poor  qualities, 
which  are  very  dull.  More  work  has  been  done  in 
the  hop  yards  of  this  State  during  tbe  past  week, 
and  conditions  so  far  as  reported  are  reasonably 
good.  In  California  there  is  great  need  of  rain 
Crop  reports  from  both  Oregon  and  Washington 
are  generatly  favorable.  An  error  in  last  weed's 
report  kuvc  the  stock  of  hops  In  Oregon  as  1000 
bales— it  should  have  been  10.000  bales,  or  which 
less  than  ODe-half  are  fit  for  use. 

Hay  and  Straw. 
New  hay  is  now  arriving  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity to  admit  of  giving  regular  quotations  for 
the  same.  Old  hay  is  still  coming  forward, 
and  for  strictly  choice  wheaten  tolerably  stiff 
figures  are  being  realized.  For  common 
grades,  however,  both  new  and  old,  the  tend- 
ency of  values  is  in  favor  of  the  buying  inter- 
est, with  prospects  of  prices  going'  lower  in 
the  near  future  Straw  will  soon  be  more 
plentiful  anil  market  in  consequence  presents 
a  weak  tone. 

NEW  HAY. 

Wheat   I"  00®a0  00 

Barley   15  00® !«  00 

Oat  15  00016  00 

Alfalfa  12  00<§>18  00 

OLD  MAY. 

Wheat  19  00(4)23  50 

Wheat  and  Oat  it)  U0@33  00 

Oat  17  00®19  00 

Barlev    @  

T.mothy  15  00@18  00 

Alfalfa  13  00@13  00 

Compressed  19  00^33  00 

Straw,  Tf»  bale   75®  1  00 

Mills  tuffs. 

Further  reductions  have  been  effected  in 
values  for  Bran  and  Middlings.  In  numerous 
instances  concessions  were  made  to  buyers  of 
Rolled  Barley  and  Milled  Corn. 

Bran,  *  ton  16  50A17  50 

Middlings  18  50@33  00 

Barley,  Rolled  38  50@27  50 

Cornmeal  84  00<S>34  50 

Cracked  Corn  35  00®25  50 

Seeds. 

Little  doing  in  this  department.  The  kinds 
which  might  be  placed  to  tolerably  good  ad- 
vantage, notably  Mustard  and  Flax  Seed,  are 
not  on  market  in  sufficient  quantity  to  admit 
of  any  noteworthy  trading.  Alfalfa  is  wholly 
neglected,  although  there  is  considerable  still 
on  market.  Trading  in  Bird  Seed  is  light  and 
within  range  of  same  quotations  last  noted. 

Per  ctl. 

Mustard,  Yellow  3  75(2)4  00 

Mustard,  Trieste  Seed  4  00@4  25 

Mustard,  Wild  Brown  2  75(S)3  25 

Flax  2  250)2  40 

Per  lb. 

Canary   2H<»2fc 

Rape  2H®3 

Hemp  SUtaSH 

Alfalfa,  Utah  —  @— 

Hags  and  Bagging. 
Market  for  Grain  Bags  is  dull,  and  does  not 
give  promise  of  showing  much  life  for  some 
time  to  come.  Hates  asked  are  on  tbe  same 
low  plane  as  previously  quoted.  Wool  Sacks 
are  in  ample  supply  and  are  offering  at  easy 
figures.  Other  bags  and  bagging  are  without 
quotable  change. 

Calcutta  Grain  bags,  23x36,  spot   .=>-;  <£  - 

State  Prison  bags,  per  100  4  85  ®— 

Wool  sacks,  4  lb  30  ®— 

Wool  sacks,  3H  lb  27  @— 

dunnles   9*®10 

Bean  bags   4K@  4% 

Fruit  sacks,  cotton    f>H&  6 

Hides,  Pelts  and  TaUow. 
A  good  demand  is  being  experienced  for 
Hides,  with  market  firm  at  prevailing  rates, 
although  values  are  relatively  better  here  for 
the  selling  interest  than  they  are  in  the  East. 
Pelts  are  ruling  fairly  steady,  with  arrivals 
less  excessive  than  a  few  weeks  ago.  Tallow 
is  meeting  with  tolerably  good  custom  at  rul- 
ing figures. 

Honey. 

Business  is  necessarily  restricted  on  ac- 
count of  the  very  limited  stocks.  Tbe  small 
quantities  of  honey  now  in  store  are  princi- 
pally comb.  The  output  of  honey  in  this  State 
the  current  year,  either  of  Comb  or  Ex- 
tracted, must  prove  very  light.  Values  are 
being  well  maintained,  but  in  quotations 
there  are  no  changes  to  record. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   6K@  « 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   4fc(s)  5* 

White  Comb,  l-tt>  frames   8M®10 

Amber  Comb   1% 

Heeswax. 

Not  much  on  market,  but  demand  is  so  light 
that  transfers  at  satisfactory  figures  are  dim- 
cult  to  effect. 

Fair  to  cboloe,  »  lb  U3  @25 

Live  Stock  aud  Meats. 
Market  for  Beef  was  in  a  little  better 
shape  for  the  selling  interest  than  for  some 
weeks  proceeding,  but  the  improvement  was 
not  sufficient  to  warrant  an  advanoe  in  quota- 
ble rates.   Mutton  sold  to  lair  advantage, 
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with  supplies  of  choice  not  specially  exces- 
sive. Hog  market  continued  firm  for  desira- 
ble stock,  with  demand  fully  up  to  the  supply. 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  %»  lb   6  <a  6y, 

Beef,  2d  quality   6  <§>  5tf 

Beef,  3d  quality   4  @5 

'  Mutton— ewes,  7@7VJc;  wethers   8  @— 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  medium   4%@  4y 

Hogs,  small   3%®  4 

Hogs,  large  hard   3%®  4 

Hogs,  soft  •.   2K@  2% 

Hogs,  stock   2  @— 

Hogs,  country  dressed   i%@  5 

Veal,  small,  1f>  lb   6  @  7 

Veal,  large,  »  lb   5  @  6 

Lamb,  Spring,  *  lb  8  @— 

Poultry. 

The  market  for  nearly  all  descriptions  of 
poultry  has  ruled  against  sellers  the  past 
week,  the  only  noteworthy  exceptions  being 
for  large  Young  Chickens  in  fine  condition. 
Big  Young  Roosters  without  sign  of  spur 
were  scarce  and  wanted.  Common  Old  Hens, 
as  also  Old  Ducks  and  Geese,  dragged  badly. 

Turkeys,  live  hens,  *  lb  10  @  11 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers  10  @  11 

Hens,  Cal.,  »  doz  2  50@3  50 

Roosters,  old  3  00@3  25 

Roosters,  young,  (full-grown)  7  50(6>8  50 

Fryers  5  00@6  00 

Broilers,  large  3  50@4  50 

Broilers,  small  2  00@3  00 

Ducks,  young,  *  doz  3  00@4  50 

Ducks,  old  3  00®3  50 

Geese,  If*  pair   75@1  00 

Goslings,  *  pair  1  00@1  25 

Pigeons,  Old,  »  doz  1  00@1  25 

Pigeons,  Young  1  25®  1  50 

Batter. 

Market  has  tended  slightly  in  buyers'  favor, 
especially  for  creamery  product,  the  latter  be- 
ing in  better  supply  than  dairy.  Improved 
prospects  for  green  feed  and  the  arrival  of 
Eastern  butter  combined  to  impart  an  easier 
tone.  Butter  is  also  arriving  in  considerable 
quantity  from  Oregon  and  Nevada,  which 
tends  to  prevent  prices  moving  upwards. 
Values  must  naturally  be  governed  more  or 
less  by  cost  of  laying  down  butter  from  out- 
side points,  but  there  is  no  likelihood  of  the 
unprofitably  low  figures  of  some  former  years 
being  established  this  season. 

Creamery  extras,  ¥  lb  20 

Creamery  firsts  19 

Creamery  seconds  —  w  i» 

Dairy  seleot  19  @19K 

Dairy  seconds  18  Igt— 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy  —  " 

Mixed  store  16 

Creamery  In  tubs  19 

Firkin,  Cal.,  choice  to  select  19 

Firkin,  common  to  fair  17 

Cheese. 

Values  remain  in  same  quotable  position  as 
noted  in  previous  review,  but  market  cannot 
be  termed  firm.  In  a  small  way,  a  few  fa- 
vorite marks  are  commanding  tolerably  good 
prices;  but  to  effect  free  sales  of  the  ordinary 
run  of  offerings  the  acceptance  of  lower  fig- 
ures than  quoted  would  be  necessary. 

California  rancy  flat,  new   9V4@ — 

California,  good  to  choice   8V4@  9V4 

California,  fair  to  good   8  @  8V4 

California  Cheddar  10  @1 1 

California,  "Young  Americas"  10  @11 

Eggs. 

The  advanced  prices  of  previous  week  re- 
sulted in  bringing  out  Eastern  eggs  more 
freely  and  diverting  considerable  trade  to  the 
latter.  Especially  are  large  bakeries,  hotels 
and  restaurants  running  more  on  Eastern 
than  on  home  product.  While  market  for  do- 
mestic is  less  active  than  at  date  of  last  re- 
view, it  is  not  quotably  lower. 
California,  seleot,  large  white  and  fresh. .  16  @— 
California,  select,  Irregular  color  &  size. .14  @15 

California,  good  to  choice  store  13rt@14K 

Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading  13H@15 

Vegetables. 

It  was  the  exception  where  arrivals  of 
spring  vegetables  were  excessive,  or  where 
the  market  displayed  great  weakness.  As- 
paragus, peas,  beans  and  rhubarb  all  brought 
good  average  prices.  Red  onions  were  in  in- 
creased receipt  and  went  at  rather  low  figures. 

Asparagus,  No.  1  to  choice,  *  box          1  75®  2  50 

Asparagus,  common  to  fair,     box   1  00®  1  50 

Beans,  String,  *  lb   10®  12tf 

Beans,  Lima,  *  ft   — @  — 

Beans,  Refuge,  *  ft   — @  — 

Beans,  Wax,  *  ft   8®  10 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  *  100   65®  75 

Cauliflower,  *  doz   50®  — 

Corn,  Green,  *  sack   — @  — 

Corn,  Alameda,  V  crate   — @  — 

Cucumbers,  *  box   1  25®  1  75 

Egg  Plant,  *  lb   15®  20 

Garlic,  *  ft   5®  6 

Mushrooms,  Buttons,     lb   — @  — 

Mushrooms,  Wild,    lb   — ®  — 

Okra,  Dried,  *  lb   1244®  15 

Onions,  Yellow,  good  to  choice   — ®  — 

Onions,  New  Red   40®  50 

Peas,  Sweet,  Garden,  *  ft   2®  2K 

Peas,  Sweet,  $  sack   1  00®  1  25 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  *  ft   15®  20 

Rhubarb,  ordinary,  $  box   40®  60 

Rhubarb,  Mammoth,  »  bx   60®  75 

Squash,  Summer,  »  lb   5®  7% 

Tomatoes,  V  box  or  crate    1  50®  2  00 

Potatoes. 

With  only  moderate  arrivals  of  old  potatoes, 
and  the  season  for  new  not  yet  fairly  open,  the 
market  for  desirable  qualities  of  Burbanks  in- 
clined in  favor  of  sellers  most  of  the  week. 
Offerings  of  old  were  principally  from  Oregon. 
New  were  in  very  light  receipt  and  choice 
commanded  stiff  prices. 

Burbanks,  River,  *  sack   50®  75 

Burbanks,  Petaluma  and  Tomales,    ctl  50®  75 

Burbanks,  Humboldt,  ¥  otl   70®  1  10 

Burbanks,  Oregon.  $  cental   65@1  00 

Garnet  Chile,  Oregon   — @  — 

New  Potatoes,  in  sacks,  H»  cental    1  25@2  25 

New  Potatoes,  River,  in  boxes,  ^cental   1  25@1  75 

Sweet  River,  »  cental   — ®  — 

Sweet  Merced  1  00®  1  25 

The  Fruit  Market. 


Fresh  Fruits- 
The  list  as  to  variety  remains  about  the 
same  as  given  In  former  review,  but  the  quan- 
tity arriving  is  materially  larger  in  the  ag- 
gregate than  previous  week,  and  values  are 
at  a  lower  range,  although  in  most  instances 
tolerably  good  figures  are  being  realized, 


especially  when  qualities  and  prices  are  com- 
pared with  those  of  previous  seasons.  Apri- 
cots of  the  early  Pringle  variety  are  not  com- 
ing forward  in  heavy  quantity,  but  not  many 
are  required  to  satisfy  the  demand  for  this 
fruit.  The  later  varieties— Royals,  Blen- 
heims and  Moorparks —invariably  meet  with 
more  favor.  Royals  will  probably  put  in  an 
appearance  in  quotable  quantity  the  coming 
week,  but,  this  being  an  off  year  with  Apri- 
cots, the  arrival  of  all  varieties  will  doubtless 
prove  light.  A  few  Royals  arrived  yesterday 
from  Vacaville  and  were  held  at  $1@1.25  per 
box,  but  they  were  too  greeD  to  be  desir- 
able. Cherries  of  ordinary  quality  were  fairly 
plentiful,  such  going  at  rather  low  figures, 
while  choice  to  select  were  in  such  light  re- 
ceipt as  to  be  hardly  quotable  in  a  regular 
way.  The  latter  were  salable  at  an  advance 
on  utmost  figures  warranted  as  a  quotation. 
Blackberries  and  Raspberries  arrived  quite 
sparingly,  but  failed  to  bring  what  could  be 
termed  fancy  prices.  Gooseberries  were 
mostly  too  small  to  be  especiallv  sought  after, 
and  in  consequence  figures  realized  were  at  a 
tolerably  low  and  narrow  range.  Strawber- 
ries were  in  fair  receipt  and  tolerably  good 
demand,  but  prices  kept  within  very  reason- 
able bounds  for  consumers.  Some  were  auc- 
tioned off  at  ridiculously  low  figures,  and  less 
than  lowest  prices  below  noted.  Apple  quota- 
tions are  for  stock  of  previous  season,  which 
is  still  offering  in  a  moderate  way. 

Apricots,  Pringle,  "ft  box   50@  75 

Apples,  fancy,  4-tier,  V  box    1  3i«fi  1  50 

Apples,  choice,  4-tier,  ^  box   1  00®  I  25 

Apples,  fair  to  good,  50-ft  box   60«»  75 

Apples,  common  to  fair,  $  box   50®  61) 

Cherries  Black,  iu  bulk,  ^  ft   4®  5 

Cherries  While,  in  bulk,  %  ft   2®  3 

Cherries,  Black,  fair  to  choice,  H  box. . .     40®  65 

Cherries,  White  and  Red,  if*  box   25®  40 

Blackberries,  ft  crate   1  00®  1  25 

Raspberries,  ?!  crate   1  00@1  25 

Gooseberries,  f>  lb   m@  a* 

Strawberries,  Longworth,  %»  chest   3  50®  5  00 

Strawberries,  Large,  ft  chest   2  00®  3  50 

Urled  Fruits. 
Market  for  cured  and  evaporated  fruits  has 
been  ruling  more  quiet  than  for  a  week  or  two 
preceding,  but  the  general  tone  continues 
healthy.  There  is  no  quotable  decline  to  re- 
cord in  values  for  any  description.  Stocks  of 
most  kinds  of  tree  fruit  are  now  down  to  in- 
significant proportions,  Peaches  and  Pi  uues 
being  about  the  only  noteworthy  exceptions. 
Offerings  of  these  two  varieties  are  of  very 
moderate  proportions,  and  are  being  quite 
steadily  held,  with  prospects  favorable  for  a 
clean-up  before  new  fruit  begins  to  put  in  an 
appearance.  Peaches  and  Prunes  are  now 
mainly  in  second  hands.  Apricots  are  virtu- 
ally out  of  stock.  There  are  a  few  here  and 
there  in  the  hands  of  jobbers  which  are  being 
held  in  the  main  for  better  prices  than  are 
now  quotable.  Apricots  of  this  season's  cur- 
ing will  likely  be  on  market  in  moderate 
quantity  the  coming  month. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  H*  box  1  uo®l  25 

Apricots,  Royal,  In  sacks,  per  ft   6  w,7 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   7V4®  8% 

Apricots,  Moorpark   8  @10 

Apples,  in  boxes   6%@  7 

Figs,  fancy  pressed   8  @10 

Nectarines,  White. .    3'4@  4 

Nectarines,  Red   3V£@  4 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   4i4®  5 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   5S4@  6 

Peaches,  peeled,  In  boxes   9  @12 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy .  7  ®— 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts   Wt®  <5 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts  4  @5 

Pears,  peeled  and  sliced   —  @— 

Plums,  pitted   4   @  5 

Prunes,  in  sacks,  40— 50's   b%@  6 

50— 60's   4y@  iVt 

60— 70's   3^4®  3% 

70— 80"s   3  ®  3^ 

80— 90's   2%@  3 

90— 100's   2H@— 

Above  figures  are  on  basis  of  3u@SV,c  for  4 
sizes.  Prunes  in  boxes,  He  higher  for  25- to  boxes, 
lie  higher  for  50-ft  boxes. 

4  sizes  Santa  Claras  and  equal   3*4@— 

4  sizes  San  Joaquin  and  Northern  3  (at— 

Prunes,  Silver   4  @7 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apricots,  ordinary   5  @6 

Apples,  sliced   4  @  iyt 

Apples,  quartered   — @— 

Figs,  Black   2  @  3H 

Figs,  White   3  @  4 

Peaches,  unpeeled   3V4®  4 

Plums,  unpltted   1  ©Hi 

The  following  review  of  the  dried  fruit 
market  in  the  East  is  furnished  by  recent 
mail  from  New  York: 

The  market  has  shown  no  change  this  week. 
Evaporated  apples  are  in  light  supply,  and  with 
demand  active  market  continues  firm  on  the  basis 
of  9@9><c  for  prime  wire  dried  and  9M®9V4c  tor 
prime  wood-dried;  choice  and  fancy  range  from 
9t4@10c;  grades  below  prime  have  been  pretty 
well  cleaned  up.  Desirable  grades  of  sun-dried 
apples  are  held  with  considerable  confidence  at 
full  late  figures.  Chops  firm  and  higher,  sales  hav- 
ing been  reported  up  to  4^c,  though  that  figure  is 
rather  extreme.  Cores  and  skins  steady,  though 
top  quotations  full.  Raspberries  have  had  a  little 
more  attention  and  most  sales  at  outside  figures. 
Other  small  fruits  in  few  hands  and  held  steady  at 
late  prices.  California  fruit  continues  in  active 
demand  and  tirm  at  the  advance  quoted. 

Apricots,  Cal.  Moorpark,  1897,  per  lb          8  @12 

Apricots,  Cal.  Royal,  1897,  per  lb   7Vi@  8tf 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1897,  peeled,  per  lb  10  @16 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1897,  unpeeled,  per  lb          5  @  9 

Pears,  Cal.,  1897,  per  lb   5 

Prunes,  Cal.,  1897,  per  lb   3%(w  8 

Raisins. 

There  is  no  change  to  note  in  quotable  rates 
or  the  general  tone.  High  grade  raisins  arc 
not  readily  obtained,  choice  boxed  stock  being 
especially  in  very  limited  supply.  Common 
qualities  of  loose  Muscatel  are  still  fairly 
plentiful  and  such  continue  to  be  offered  at 
easy  rates,  jobbers  seeking  custom  for  2- 
crown  at  2c. 

Boxes,  London  layers,  20-ft  box   1  00®  — 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 

Loose  Muscatel,  4-crown,  f!  ft  3K@— 

Loose  Musoatel,  3-crown  2X@2% 

Loose  Musoatel,  2-crown  1V4®2 

Sultanas  3  @8S< 

Seedless  Muscatel  13£@2 

Dried  Grapes  I  @1V4 

Citrus  Fruits. 
Oranges  are  in  light  supply,  as  is  generally 


DISSTON'S 


U.'Jiilt.«:v^t,|i.^(!w«:l.iLU,;,..l;.U.,.,.,Jl^^U[,l^Wu,uM. 


iilD 


end  tor  Pamphlet.  "The  Saw,  How  t,,  Choose  It,  and  How 
to  Keep  It  in  Order,"  Mailed  Free. 


IT  WILL,  PAT  YOU  to  buy  a  saw 
*    with  Dlsston's  name  on  it.  It 

will  hold  the  set  longer  and  do  more 
work  without  filing  than  other  saws, 
thereby  saving  in  labor  and  cost  of 
Hies.  They  are  made  of  the  best  cru- 
cible cast  steel  and  fully  warranted. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 

HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  Inc. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


the  case  at  this  date.  Choice  to  select  Navels 
are  ruling  higher  than  last  quoted,  but  there 
is  not  much  inquiry  for  the  fruit  at  current 
figures.  Lemons  are  in  ample  stock  for  all 
current  needs.  Quotable  rates  are  without 
change,  but  market  is  lacking  in  firmness, 
particularly  for  other  than  strictly  select. 
Lime  market  is  showing  steadiness,  with 
stocks  of  only  moderate  volume  and  in  few 
hands. 

Oranges— Navel  *  box   l  50®  3  00 

St.  Michaels   _@   

Seedlings   75®  1  25 

Tangerines,  half  box   85®  1  00 

Lemons— Cal.,  select,  fs  box   1  75®  2  00 

Cal.,  good  to  choice   l  00®  1  50 

Cal.,  common  to  good   75®  1  00 

Limes— Mexican,  f(  box   4  00®  4  50 

Cal.,  small  box   75®  I  00 

Nuts. 

Market  is  very  quiet,  and  it  would  be  phe- 
nomenal to  have  it  otherwise  at  this  time  of 
year.  There  are  very  few  Almonds  to  be  had 
at  any  figure.  Walnuts  now  offering  are  al- 
most without  exception  more  or  less  defective. 
Peanuts  are  being  very  steadily  held. 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell   9  @10 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   6  ®  8 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   4  @  A% 

Walnuts  White,  paper  shell   6  @7 

Walnuts  White,  soft  shell   6  ®7 

Walnuts  White,  Cal.,  standard   5  @  6 

Chestnuts,  Cal.  Italian   — @— 

Peanuts,  Cal.,  fair  to  prime   4  @  4V4 

Peanuts,  Eastern  hand-picked   5  @  6 

Pine  Nuts   7  @g 

Produce  Receipts. 
Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals  and 
other  California  products  for  the  past  week 
and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  compared  with 
corresponding  time  the  previous  year,  are  as 
follows : 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  M-sks  107 

Wheat, ctls  160. 

Barley,  ctls   53 

Oats,  ctls   21 

Corn,  ctls    12 

Rye,  ctls   1 

Beans,  sks   7 

Potatoes,  sks   21 

Onions,  sks   3 

Hay,  tons   1 

Wool,  bales   1 

Hops,  bales  


765 
339 
,002 
,928 
600 
490 
102 
608 
575 
992 
42J 
168 


Since  Hume  Time 
July  1,  '97.  Last  Year. 


4,779,447 
10,147,889 
4,432,823 
657,256 
352,028 
46,236 
552,387 
1,053,454 
103,326 
116,976 
67,554 
8,849 


5,435,012 
10,487,236 
4,741,167 
522,445 
266,227 
182,703 
535,555 
1,053,354 
126.476 
131,831 
75,307 
7,365 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  M-sks   24,904 

Wheat,  ctls   62,766 

Barley,  ctls   5,570 

Oats,  ctls   772 

Corn,  ctls   1,931 

Beans,  sks   1,253 

Hay,  bales   1.817 

Wool,  fts  

Hops,  fts   64,674 

Honey,  cases   17 

Potatoes,  pkgs   1,190 


Since 

Same  Time 

July  1,  '97. 

I-,ast  Year. 

3,081,080 

4,130,511 

9,712,989 

9,830,206 

2,994,464 

3,597,425 

18  542 

32,558 

43,534 

24,287 

301,080 

389,934 

75,427 

66,998 

14,241,776 

16,628,249 

1,380,442 

1,280,412 

7,438 

2,781 

182,392 

77,738 

Prices  quoted  in  this  review  are  intended, 
unless  otherwise  specified,  to  represent  whole- 
sale values,  obtainable  on  offerings  from  the 
producer,  and  on  round  lots  delivered  at  San 
Francisco.  The  reviews  of  the  markets  are 
for  the  week  ending  Wednesday  noon,  while 
quotations  are  based  on  values  current  on 
above  dates.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  The  Pacific; 
Rural  Press  to  have  its  quotations  represent 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  existing  values.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  at 
times,  owing  to  the  superior  merit  of  offer- 
ings, undue  competition  between  buyers,  or 
other  reasons,  higher  figures  are  realized  than 
are  justified  as  quotations.  On  the  other 
hand,  produce  of  decidedly  inferior  quality  is 
apt  to  be  sold  at  less  than  lowest  figures. 


California   Dried  Fruit 
York. 


at  New 


New  York,  May  25.— California  dried  fruits 
firm;  apples  steady.  Evaporated  apples,  com- 
mon, 7H@8c  f.  to.;  prime  wire  tray,  8VJ@9c;  wood 
dried  prime,  9(r?9(4c;  choice,  9%c;  fancy,  9%(m\0c. 
Prunes,  4@8V.ic  W  to.  Apricots,  Royal,  8@10c; 
Moorpark,  10@12c.  Peaches,  unpeeled,  6(a8c; 
peeled,  12®  14c. 


Eastern  Sales  of  California  Fruit. 


tiacs,  70c.  Apricots— Pringles,  $1,10  to  $1.55  pe 
crate. 

New  York,  May  24  — Porter  Brothers  Co.  sold 
to-day:  Cherries— Tartarian,  55@95c;  Centennial, 
85c(a$1.60;  Governor  Wood,  65c. 

The  Ea>-1  Fruit  Co.  so  d  to-day:  Cherries— Cen- 
tennial, 85c®$l.30;  Black  Tartarian,  55o@$1.25. 


Chicago,  May  19.— The  Earl  Fruit  Company  Bold 
California  cherries  to  day  as  follows:  Royal  Anue, 
$1.55;  Black  Tartarian,  65c  to  $1.05. 

Porter  Bros.  Company  sold  California  cherries 
to-day  as  follows :  Tartarian,  65c  to  $105;  Bige- 
reaus,  95c. 

New  York,  May  20. —Porter  Bros.  Company  sold 
to-day:  Cherries— Royal  Annes,  $2.10  to  $5.60  per 
box:  Tartarians,  60c  to  $2.55;  Rockporls,  55c  to 
$2.30;  Clevelands,  65c  to  $1.10;  other  varieties,  40c 
to  65c.  Apricots— Pringles,  $1.50  to  $I.'U  per  single 
crate. 

Chicago,  May  23.— Porter  Bros.  Company  sold 
to-day:  Cherries  —  Centennials,  $2.10  per  box; 
Royal  Auues,  $1.15  to  $1.95;  Tartarians,  55c  to  SI. 30; 
mixed,  $1.30;  other  varieties,  40c  to  80o.  Apricots- 
Newcastle,  $1.60  per  single  crate;  Pringles,  $1.35 
to  $1.50.   Plums— Cherry,  30c  per  1 1-pouud  box. 

NEW  York,  May  23.— The  Earl  Fruit  Company 
sold  California  cherries  at  open  auction  her,e  to- 
day, realizing  prices  as  follows :  Black  Tartarian,  I 
65c  toil .95;  Royal  Anne,  1.35  to  $2.40:  Chapman,  1 
$1.05.    At  Philadelphia— Black  Tartarian,  55c  to  j 
$1.05,  some  poor  condition.  At  Minneapolis— Black 
Tartarian,  65c.   At  Boston— Ro>al  Annes — $1.60  to  | 
$3;   Mastodons,  $1.35:   Tartarians,  $1.60;  Belle 
Crowns,  90c  to  $1.02;  Rockports,  30c  to  80c;  Pon-  I 


BARGAINS  ! 

Rushford  Farm  Wagon  Gears. 


No. 

Axle. 

Tire. 

Capacity. 

47 

i%  Hollow  Steel. 

2  inch. 

2.500  lbs. 

47 

•m 

3 

2,500  - 

48 

2% 

2 

4.000  ■' 

4H 

2% 

•>. 

5.000  - 

4!l 

2« 

2«  " 
:i 

5.000  " 

50 

2% 

6  500  " 

51 

m  " 

:i 

H.000  " 

AX 

:i 

1(1.000  " 

38 

IH  Concord  Steel. 

3 

4.000  " 

18 

:iM  Steel  Skein. 

■i 

4.000  " 

[9 

ilH  " 

5.000  " 

The  above  are  our  GREEN  LIST  Wat'ons.  As  we 
are  overstocked  on  these  sizes  we  can  offer  bar- 
gain prices  without  regard  to  our  cost. 

HOOKER    dfc    CO  , 
16  and  IX  Drumin  Street,  "an  Francisco,  Cal. 


HAZARD  POWDER. 

It  is  Quick, 
Clean,  Strong 
And  Reliable. 


ftLflNSON  H. 

421  MARKET  ST. 


F*H  E L PS,  Agt. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


COSTS  ABOUT 
ONE  CENT  PER 
H0UR- 


Buy  a  HEROITLKS  GASOLINE  ENGINE 
PUMPING  PLANT;  from  2  to  200  H.  P. 
The  best, most  reliable,  economical, never- 
failing  plant  in  the  mnrket— ftilly  guaran- 
teed—for pumping,  irrigating,  running 
fruit  graders,  dryers,  ete. 

Write  What  You  Want.  Hercules  Gag 
Engine  Works,  215-231  Bay  St.,  S.  F. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

■ft  General  Commission  Merchants,  •£ 

810  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  8.  F. 
Members  or  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

<W Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  llbert  1 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  cf 
Interest. 
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Pictures  Endowed  With  Life. 


On  Saturday,  May  •'th,  the  SeVenth  ttegiment, 
California  Volunteers*  Marched  past  the  Pacific 
Rural  Prehs  office  on  their  way  to  the  Presidio, 

there  to  be  sworn  in  and 
prepared  for  transporta- 
tion to  the  Philippines 
with  7000  more  troops  to 
co-operate  with  Admiral 
Dewey.  As  they  march- 
ed instantaneous  photo- 
graphs were  taken,  and 
on  Monday,  forty-eight 
hours  after,  an  animated 
picture  of  the  stirring 
scene  was  exhibited,  thus 
illustrating  one  of  the 
most  wonderful  achieve- 
ments of  practical  sci- 
ence— the  ability  to 
swiftly  and  correctly  re- 
produce one  of  the  open- 
ing acts  in  the 
great  drama  of 
present  war. 

As  pointed 
out  In  a  recent 
issue  of  Popu- 
lar Science,  a 
new  and  won- 
derful field  iu 
the  realm  of 
p  h  o  t  o  g  raphy 
has  lately  been 
opened)  up  to 
the  world  —  a 
field  whose  ex- 
tent, variety, 
and  richness 
are  as  yet 
scarcely  real- 
ized, though  its 
assiduous  culti- 
vation by  i  n  - 
ventive  minds 
has  already  afforded  a 
harvest  of  interesting  re- 
sults. Aided  by  ingenious 
devices,  the  scientific 
photographers  of  to-day 
are  enabled  to  portray 
motion  in  all  its  varied 
forms  with  a 
realism  that 
impresses  the 
beholder.  They  have,  in  effect,  contrived 
to  breathe  life  into  normally  change- 
less records  of  the  camera;  and  the  pro- 
cess is  now  applied,  with  marked  success 
to  animated  scenes  of  the  most  diverse 
description.  The  busy  traffic  of  city 
streets,  the  play  of  expression  upon  the 
human  countenance,  the  movements  of 
waves,  waterfalls,  fleeting  clouds — these 
and  many  other  effects  have  been  depicted 
upon  the  screen  with  equal  fidelity  before 
audiences  that  have  seldom  failed  to  show 
their  appreciation  of  the  novel  form  of 
entertainment  thus  provided. 

These  striking  productions  of  the  photo- 


graphic art  will  doubtless  continue  to  attract  the 
world's  attention.  They  have  already  become  a 
source  of  much  instructive  entertainment  to  the 
public;  and  their  usefulness,  from  this  point  of  view, 
must  be  recognized  by  all.  Sut  the  invention  has 
other  and  more  serious  claims  upon  our  consideration. 
As  a  means  of  permanently  recording  and  vividly 
illustrating  notable  events  Its  importance  will 
scarcely  be  overestimated.  The  ordinary  photogra- 
phy can  depict  for  us  only  isolated  phases  in  the 
varied  phenomena  of  life  or  Nature:  though  the 
value  of  its  precise  records,  from  the  historian's 
standpoint,  has  of  course  received  ample  recognition. 
But  the  charm  of  animation  may  henceforth  be  added 
to  our  portrayals  of  historic  scenes.  And,  in  like 
manner,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  record  the  mutable 
expressions,  the  gestures  and  njannerisms,  as  well 
as  the  features,  of  distinguished  men  and  woriien; 
while  the  value  of  all  such  records  must  increase 
with  the  lapse  of  time. 

The  subject  may  be  regarded  from  two  very  dis- 
tinct points  of  view.  On  the  one  hand,  we  are  con- 
cerned with  the  ordinary  animated  pictures)  whose 


The  Jenkins  Camera,  with  rotating  Bystom  of  lenses;  capable,  in  sunlight,  of"  taking  one 
hundred  pictures  per  second. 

properties  and  function  are  already  known  to  the 
public;  on  the  other,  we  have  to  deal  with  movements 
originally  imperceptible  to  the  eye,  but  which  can 
be  rendered  visible  upon  a  screen  if  the  slow-moving 
bodies  are  photographed  under  conditions  described 
in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  article.  Pictures  of  this 
kind,  may,  for  convenience,  be  spoken  of  as  motion 


Section  of  Film  (actual  size). 
A  squad  of  soldiers  at  drill. 


Machine  fob  Projecting  Animated  Picttres  on  the  Screen.     The  phantascopc,  latest 
model,  being  an  attachment  for  a  J.  B.  Colt  &  Co.  electric  lantern. 


views  of  the  second  type.  Such  pictures  have  not, 
says  J.  M.  Barr  in  the  article  quoted,  been  produced 
up  to  the  present  time.  This  aspect  of  the  subject 
is  interesting  and  merits  careful  investigation. 

Although  the  kinetoscope  and  cinematograph  are 
regarded  as  distinctively 
modern  contrivances,  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  they  represent  only 
the  recent  development 
of  a  principle  that  has 
long  been  familiar  to 
students  of  optical 
science.  fliOUgh  differ- 
ing much  in  the  details  of 
their  construction,  these 
various  machine*)  are 
designed  to  fulfill  the 
same  general  purpose — 
viz.,  the  display  in  rapid 
sequence  of  a  long  series 
of  photographs!  which 
hence  convey  to  the  eye 
and  brain  the 
impression  of  a 
continuous  and 
animated  scene. 
In  the  kineto- 
scope the  small 
pictures  are 
viewed  through 
an  enlarging 
lens  by  reflected 
light,  whereas 
in  the  cinemat- 
ograph, planta- 
scope,  vita- 
scope,  etc., they 
are  projected 
upon  a  screen 
—  a  plan  that 
is  ob  v  i  o  u  s  1  y 
best  suited  to 
the  require- 
ments of  a  pub- 
lic exhibition. 
A  machine  of  the  last- 
mentioned  type  may  be 
shortly  described  as  a 
stereopticon,  combined 
with  such  mechanism  as 
is  requisite  for  the  precise 
manipulation  of  the  cellu- 
loid picture 
film.  When 
the  apparatus 

r  •  Compare  upper 

is  set  111    mo-  of  the  Him. 

tion  the  long  band  of  celluloid  passes 
quickly,  though  not  continuously,  behind 
the  projecting  lens,  between  spools  or 
bobbins  which  revolve  at  a  uniform  rate. 
While  thus  passing  from  its  original 
spool  to  the  winding  reel  the  film  en- 
counters certain  pulleys  and  toothed 
rollers  that  serve  to  accurately  direct  its 
movements. 

Along  its  edges  are  numerous  small 
perforations,  into  which  the  teeth  of 
the  rollers  fit  with  precision;  and 
by  this  means  the  small  transparencies 
are  made  to  occupy  exactly  similar  posi- 


An  Approaching  Train. 
Compare  upper  and  lower  view* 


'TIS 
FOR 
YOU. 

RADAM'S  MICROBE  KILLER  is  a  stimulant  of 
the  digestive  functions  and  an  intestinal  antisep- 
tic of  Tncontestible  therapeutic  properties,  free  of 
drugs  and  poison.  See  reports  of  highest  medical 
and  scientific  authorities.  Drugs  and  poison  fail; 
M.  K.  never  fails.  Bottle  11.00.  It  will  pay  to  In- 
vestigate It.   Call  or  write  for  complete  proofs. 

RADAM'S  MICROBE  KILLER  CO., 

1340  MARKET  ST.,  SAB  FRAHCISCO,  CAL. 

—branches:— 
US  S.  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
44  S.  Second  St..  San  Jose,  Cal. 

360  Morrison  St.,  Portland,  Or. 

1010  First  Avenue,  Seattle,  Wash. 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co., 

PATENT  SOLICITORS, 

330  MARKET  STREET,     -     SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old  experienced 
first-class  agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  associates  and  agents  In  Washington  and  the  oapi- 
tal  cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
brary, and  record  of  original  cases  in  our  office,  we  have  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can 
be  offered  home  inventors  by  other  agencies.  The  information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful 
practice  before  the  Office,  and  the  frequent  examination  of  patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  patentability  of  inventions  brought  before  us,  enables  us  to  give  advice  which  will 
save  inventors  the  expense  of  applying  for  patents  upon  inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  and 
advice  sent  free  on  receipt  of  postage.  Address  DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents,  330  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal 
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tions  when  their  images  are  projected  upon  the  can- 
vas. As  each  picture  in  its  turn  attains  this  critical 
position,  it  is  momentarily  brought  to  a  standstill. 
At  the  same  time  a  shutter*  is  opened  and  an  image 
of  the  picture  flashes  for  an  instant  upon  the  screen. 
The  shutter  is  then  quickly  closed,  the  picture  re- 
suming its  motion,  while  its  successor  in  the  series 
is  brought  into  a  similar  fixed  position. 

This  temporary  stoppage  of  the  Aim  (or  of  a  por- 
tion thereof),  as  each  picture  attains  its  proper 
place  behind  the  projecting  lens,  is  a  very  essential 
feature  of  the  process.  Let  us  assume  that  a  picture 
has  arrived  at  the  fixed  position  already  referred  to. 
At  the  instant  of  its  arrival,  a  portion  of  the  film  on 
the  preceding  side  of  the  picture  will  be  in  an  un- 
strained or  slack  position.  The  "slack"  is  then 
taken  up  by  a  continuously  moving  sprocket  pulley, 
whereupon  a  rod  or  roller  is  quickly  brought  to  bear 
against  the  now  tightened  film,  pressing  it  to  one 
side  and  as  quickly  releasing  it.  By  this  movement 
the  next  picture  is  pulled  into  its  fixed  position, 
while  the  film  is  made  taut  (or  nearly  so)  on  the  fol- 
lowing side  of  this  picture.  These  operations  are 
repeated  continuously  until  the  entire  film  has  passed 
through  the  holding  device  in  rear  of  the  lens.  The 
process  may  be  compared,  in  a  general  way,  with  the 
automatic  feediDg  of  a  web  of  paper  to  an  ordinary 
printing  press. 

A  specially  constructed  camera  is  used  in  taking 
the  negatives  from  which  ultimately  motion  pictures 
are  obtained.  The  picture  roll  is  replaced  by  a  reel 
of  sensitized  film,  upon  which  the  exposures  are 
made  in  quick  succession  when  the  apparatus  is  set 
in  motion.  From  twenty-five  to  fifty  photographs 
are  thus  "laid  on"  in  a  second  of  time.  The  films 
range  in  length  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  feet,  and 
contain  when  finished  from  eight  hundred  to  more 
than  three  thousand  tiny  negatives.  After  expos- 
ure the  film  is  subjected  to  the  usual  photographic 
operations.  These  are,  however,  conducted  with 
special  arrangements,  rendered  necessary  by  the 
inordinate  length  of  the  film.  The  latter  is  subse- 
quently made  to  pass,  in  contact  with  a  second  sen- 
sitized film  beneath  an  incandescent  lamp,  whereby 
the  photographs  are  impressed  or  "printed"  upon 
the  sensitive  surface.  This  second  film  in  its  turn  is 
passed  through  the  various  photographic  processes. 
When  complete,  it  is  wound  upon  a  spool,  and  is 
then  ready  to  be  placed  in  the  cinematograph  or 
other  machine  used  in  exhibiting  the  pictures.  Here, 
as  already  stated,  the  mechanical  arrangements  cor- 
respond to  those  employed  in  taking  the  negatives. 
Thus  the  pictures  when  displayed  before  an  audience, 
are  seen  to  flash  out  in  the  same  rapid  sequence  in 
which  the  original  scenes  were  presented  to  the  "eye 
of  the  camera." 

A  homely  illustration  may  aid  the  reader  in  arriv- 
ing at  a  perfectly  clear  comprehension  of  the  subject. 
Let  us  take  the  case  of  a  man  who  is  slowly  walking 
past  a  high  picket  fence  and  gazing  intently  at  some 
moving  object  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence.  His 
view  will  be  interrupted  at  regular  intervals  by  the 
pickets  as  they  successively  encounter  his  sight. 
But  if  he  proceed  more  quickly  a  seemingly  continu- 
ous view  of  the  object  in  question  will  be  obtained, 
though  rapid  alterations  in  its  brightness  will  be 
manifested.  These  effects  are  due  to  a  well-known 
cause,  viz.,  the  persistence  of  luminous  impressions 
upon  the  human  retina.  Thus,  our  observer's  eye 
retains  for  a  brief  period  its  impressions  of  each 

*In  some  forms  of  apparatus,  such  as  the  vltascope  and  phanta- 
scope,  the  shutter  is  omitted.  The  intermittent  motion  of  the  film 
does  not  seem  to  mar  the  continuity  of  the  pictures,  which  are  also 
more  fully  illuminated  in  the  absence  of  a  shutter. 


momentary  glimpse  that  is  afforded  him  under  the 
conditions  just  described  ;  and  the  successive  visual 
images  become  merged  into  one  another,  while  the 
rapid  fading  of  these  retinal  impressions  gives  rise 
to  the  pulsating  effect  that  is  familiar  to  everybody. 

The  well-known  optical  phenomena  described  are 
closely  analogous  to  those  exhibited  by  the  animated 
pictures.  In  the  former  case  we  have  to  deal  with 
a  moving  body  ;  in  the  latter,  with  photographs  of 
such  bodies  ;  and  since  the  momentary  images  in  the 
first-mentioned  case  are  practically  changeless  it  is 
evident  that  a  similar  general  effect  must  be  pro- 
duced upon  the  organ  of  vision. 

We  have  hitherto  been  concerned  with  motion  pic- 
tures of  the  ordinary  type — those,  namely,  which 
reproduce  with  accuracy  the  movements  of  the 
original  scenes.  In  order  to  secure  this  result  it  is 
essential  that  our  pictures  be  "taken"  and  exhibited 
at  the  same  rate  per  unit  of  time.  Where  this  condi- 
tion has  not  been  fulfilled,  it  is  manifest  that  the  pic- 
tured objects  must  appear  to  move  either  quicker  or 
more  slowly  than  their  originals.  If  the  difference 
in  rate  be  small,  its  results  will  hardly  be  noticeable; 
if  large,  a  curious  but  awkward  and  unnatural  effect 
will  be  produced.  Suppose  the  mechanism  of  our  cam- 
era to  be  altered  in  such  wise  that  successive  expos- 
ures may  be  made  at  relatively  long  intervals  of  time, 
while  the  duration  of  each  exposure  can  be  varied  at 
will.  With  this  end  in  view  the  camera  should  be 
provided  with  clockwork  capable  of  running  for 
twenty-four  hours  continuously.  Thus  equipped  we 
should  be  ready  to  experiment  on  objects — such  as 
growing  plants — whose  changes  are  of  too  gradual  a 
nature  to  be  perceived  by  the  eye. 

If,  for  example,  our  pictures  were  taken  at  half- 
hourly  intervals  and  shown  at  a  speed  of  fifty  per 
second,  the  apparent  rate  of  growth  of  the  plant 
would  be  increased  no  less  than  ninety  thousand 
times.  A  slower  rate  would  evidently  correspond  to 
a  diminished  time  interval  between  successive  nega- 
tives; and  this  interval  should  in  all  cases  be  so 
chosen  as  to  insure  gradual  (though  distinctly  per- 
ceptible) changes  in  the  resulting  pictures. 

Such  views  could  not  fail  to  produce  an  effect  at 
once  marvelous,  unique,  and  instructive.  As  pictured 
upon  the  canvas,  the  plants  would  grow  and  develop 
before  the  eyes  of  the  onlookers,  throwing  out  leaf 
upon  leaf,  and  visibly  increasing  their  dimensions. 
Here  and  there  a  flower  or  flower  cluster  might  make 
its  appearance,  the  individual  blossoms  bursting 
forth  suddenly  and  remaining  visible  for  a  brief  pe- 
riod only.  The  process  is  clearly  applicable  to  green- 
house or  indoor  plants  of  every  description,  from 
stately  palms  or  tree  ferns  down  to  the  most  delicate 
mosses  or  lichens.  Thus,  the  general  phenomena  of 
plant  growth  may  be  illustrated  with  a  vividness 
never  before  realized. 

In  dealing  with  subjects  of  this  nature  we  must 
take  into  account  the  inevitable  deterioration  of  the 
sensitive  films  through  lapse  of  time.  It  will  be- 
come necessary,  in  fact,  to  use  shorter  films  whenever 
the  negative  series  is  much  prolonged.  Such  films 
could  be  treated  separately,  and  afterward  joined 
together  so  as  to  form  one  long  strip — a  procedure 
involving  only  a  little  care  and  the  use  of  some  cel- 
luloid solution.  From  this  composite  negative  film  a 
single  uniform  roll  of  pictures  would  ultimately  be 
obtained  by  the  usual  process.  . 

The  application  of  this  method  to  outdoor  objects 
will  in  general  be  greatly  restricted,  owing  in  part 
to  the  variable  light  and  partly  also  to  the  influence 
of  wind  and  weather.  Some  picturesque  effects 
could,  however,  be  obtained  by  photographing  natural 


scenery  under  varying  angles  of  illumination — espe 
cially  in  mountainous  regions  and  near  the  time  o 
sunrise  or  sunset,  when  the  most  striking  changes 
would  be  manifested.  Seasonal  variations,  too, 
might  be  illustrated  by  depicting  scenery  in  a  forest 
from  day  to  day  for  months  in  succession. 

Turning  from  the  earth  to  the  heavens,  we  shall 
see  that  similar  methods  are  applicable  to  the  most 
prominent  of  celestial  bodies,  viz:  the  sun.  The 
photographic  art  has  long  since  been  applied  with 
conspicuous  success  to  the  glowing  solar  disk,  with 
its  dark  spots  and  brighter  patches  or  "faculse"; 
and  such  photographs  are  now  taken  from  day  to  day 
at  leading  observatories  in  various  parts  of  the 
globe.  During  recent  years,  moreover,  astronomers 
have  contrived  to  photograph,  under  conditions,  the 
surroundings  of  the  great  luminary — including  the 
chromosphere  and  prominences,  but  excepting  the 
corona,  which  can  not  as  yet  be  studied  in  the  ab- 
sence of  an  eclipse. 

The  realism  of  our  motion  pictures  may  also  be  en- 
hanced by  imparting  to  them  the  quality  of  relief, 
as  in  the  stereoscope.  We  may  utilize  for  this  purpose 
as  the  lantern  stereoscope,  whereby  stero  views  can 
be  shown  upon  a  screen,  the  pictures  being  viewed 
through  instruments  resembling  opera  glasses  in  ex- 
ternal appearances.  It  will  be  possible  in  this  way 
to  exhibit  animated  views  of  every  description  in 
distinct  stereoscopic  relief.  Each  member  of  the 
audience  must,  of  course,  be  provided  with  one  of  the 
binocular  instruments  referred  to  ;  and  it  is  almost 
needless  to  add  that  the  projecting  machine,  as  also 
the  camera  used  in  taking  the  stereo  negatives,  must 
be  of  duplicate  construction. 

The  phonograph,  or  grapohone,  has  frequently  been 
used  in  combination  with  machines  for  the  produc- 
tion of  motion  views.  By  such  means  Edison  hoped 
to  reproduce  the  sounds  accompanying  many  scenes 
with  such  perfection  that  it  would  be  possible  to 
represent,  for  example,  the  complete  performance  of 
a  drama  with  all  its  accessories.  Up  to  the  present 
time,  however,  these  anticipations  have  not  been 
realized. 


"  A  modern  gunner,"  says  an  official  in  the  United 
States  army  in  a  recent  article,  "must  be  able, 
while  shells  are  bursting  above  his  head  and  his 
comrades  are  falling  around  him,  to  work  out  a  prob- 
len  like  this:  "  That  ship  is  three  miles  off;  she  is 
approaching  at  such  and  such  an  angle,  her  speed  is 
fifteen  miles  an  hour,  the  forward  turret  is  the  place 
to  hit,  the  wind  is  strong  from  9  o'clock,  the  tem- 
perature is  75  and  the  barometer  is  30.06,  I  must, 
therefore,  give  so  many  degrees  of  elevation  and 
allow  so  many  points  for  windage."  Having  done 
this,  he  must  aim  his  gun  with  the  greatest  rapidity 
and  exactness  and  fire.  If  he  makes  a  mistake  in 
any  of  the  factors  of  his  equation,  or  lays  the  gun  so 
that  the  variation  of  the  sight  is  greater  than  a 
fiftieth  of  an  inch,  his  shot  is  wasted.  If  he  is  right 
in  everything,  he  may  disable  the  ship  he  fires  at, 
and  by  so  doing  save  the  city  he  is  protecting."  A 
single  load  for  a  13-inch  gun  costs  about  $1250. 


The  plans  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works  for  the 
improvement  of  the  Sacramento  river,  Cal.,  have 
been  approved  by  the  chief  engineer  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  War.  The  permit  was  sent  from  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  on  the  19th.  This  enables  the  State  to 
carry  out  its  plans  for  river  improvement.  They 
include,  among  other  things,  the  removal  of  the 
Newtown  shoals,  the  building  of  easements  and  the 
construction  of  wing  dams. 


Alone  and  At  the  Top  Stands 

The  improved  U.S.  Cream  Separator.! 

12,000  lbs.  Milk  Daily.  Ho  Trace  of  Fat. 

E.  Palmyra,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  8,  1897. 
After  two  years  of  nearly  every  day  continual 
use,  your  No.  iBU.S.  Separator  lias  proven  to  me 
without  doubt  that  it  lias  no  rival  that  can  compete 
with  it  in  close  skimming,  amount  of  milk  handled 
in  a  given  time,  or  needs  for  repairs.  | 
We  put  through  our  machine  day  after  day  over  | 
12,000  lbs.  of  milk  in  a  little  over  six  hours,  and  did 
not  leave  hardly  a  trace  of  fat  in  the  skim-milk. 
As  to  repairs,  they  have  been  but  trifles.  The 
frame  of  machine  has  not  been  moved  since  it  was 
set  up,  or  has  it  changed  out  of  plumb ;  and  bowl 
1  runs  as  smooth  to-day  as  when  first  started. 
'    I  cannot  praise  the  merits  of  the  U.  S.  Separator 
'  too  highly.   It  stands  alone  and  at  the  top. 

A.  B.  ROBINSON,  Prop. 
Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogues. 
VT.  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 
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Pasteur  "Vaccines." 

Write  for  particulars,  prices,  and  testimonials  of  thousands  of  American  stockmen  who  have  suc- 
cessfully used  these  remedies  during  the  last  three  years. 

F»ASTEUR  VACCINE  CO.,  54  Fifth  Chicago. 


FIRST  KNOW  YOU'RE  RIGHT 

THEN  BUY  THE  COW. 

A  good  cow  is  worth  sixty  dollars;  one  that  looks  to  be  her 
equal  in  every  respect  may  be  worth  but  fiftceD  dollars 

The  NO-TIN 
Bahcock  Tester 

costs  complete  but  ten  dollars,  and  it  will 
tell  absolutely  and  correctly  exactly  what 
each  cow  is  worth  as  a  butter  producer. 
Test  every  cow  before  you  buy 
her.   Send  for  circulars. 

ELGIN  MANUFACTURING  GO., 
Elgin,  Illinois 


MONARCH  CAR  PRESS 

-    10  TONS  BOX  CAR  $800  ■ 

I  MONARCH  JR^HDiuKYiuislSOa 
 :  THE  „,oCK  — 2— 

IS  THE  BCST  SMALL 
E  CAR  PRESS  INTHfc) 

eWorld, 


Something  INew! 

THE  3-4  BALE  JUNIOR  MONARCH  PRESS. 

Made  extra  heavy  to  meet  the  growing  demand. 
Guaranteed  to  load  a  car  to  fall  capacity 
In  ordinary  hay. 
MONARCH  CAR  OR  SHIP  PRESS,  bale  17x20x40.  $600  00 
JUNIOR  MONARCH,  3-4  PRfcSS,     "   20x22x44.  .$550  00 
JUNIOR  MONARCH,  STANDARD,    "   22x24x47.  .$500  00 
Manufactured  and  for  Sale  by 

L.  C.  MOREHOUSE,  San  Leandro,  Cal. 

WiVf .  H.  GRAY,  General  Agent. 
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Historical  Sketch  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 


"Historical  Sketch  of  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture;  Its  Objects 
and  Present  Organization,"  compiled 
by  Charles  H.  Greathouse,  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Publications,  is  now  in  press 
and  will  soon  be  issued  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  as 
Bulletin  No.  3,  Division  of  Publica- 
tions. This  bulletin  has  been  prepared 
in  compliance  with  frequent  demands 
for  information  regarding  the  origin 
and  development  of  the  Department. 

In  the  selection  of  his  subjects  the 
compiler  has  followed  as  closely  as  pos- 
sible the  annual  reports  of  the  several 
Commissioners  and  Secretaries,  prom- 
inence being  given  to  those  features  of 
the  work  of  the  different  administra- 
tions which  the  administrators  them- 
selves appear  to  have  regarded  as 
specially  worthy  of  attention. 

The  sketch  points  out  that  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  had  its  origin 
in  the  farsighted  wisdom  of  Washing- 
ton and  the  practical  activity  of 
Franklin,  and  reviews  the  early  Gov- 
ernment aid  to  agriculture  in  America, 
Washington's  views  as  to  a  Board  of 
Agriculture  and  the  work  of  American 
representatives  abroad. 

This  is  followed  by  an  account  of  the 
formation  of  an  agricultural  division  in 
the  Patent  Office  in  1836  by  Hon. 
Henry  Ellsworth,  the  then  Commis- 
sioner of  Patents,  and  the  appropria- 
tion by  Congress,  at  his  suggestion,  of 
$1,000  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  and 
distributing  seed  and  collecting  agri- 
cultural statistics. 

A  brief  statement  is  given  of  the 
growth  of  the  work  in  the  Patent 
Office,  the  organization  of  an  indepen- 
dent Department  and  the  appointment 
of  the  early  officials.  After  referring 
to  the  work  of  the  several  Commis- 
sioners of  Agriculture,  the  raising  of 
the  Department  on  February  9,  1888, 
to  the  rank  of  an  Executive  Depart- 
ment and  the  work  performed  during 
the  administration  of  each  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  the  origin  and  duties  of 
the  several  bureaus,  divisions  and 
offices  of  the  Department  are  given, 
together  with  citations  from  the  laws 
under  which  the  Department  has  at- 
tained its  present  stage  of  develop- 
ment. The  bulletin  is  illustrated,  and 
contains  portraits  of  the  several  Com- 
missioners and  Secretaries  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Coast  Industrial  Notes. 


—The  value  of  the  fishery  product  of  the 
Province  of  British  Columbia  in  is1.)?  was  $5,- 
834,764.90. 

—The  B.  C.  Legislature  has  passed  a  bill 
forbidding  the  employment  of  Chinese  and 
Japanese  on  all  works  carried  on  under  a  pro- 
vincial charter. 

—The  domestic  shipments  of  redwood  from 
Humboldt,  Mendocino  and  Del  Norte  counties, 
Cal.,  during  April  were  12,789  M.  feet;  for- 
eign shipments,  1002  M.  feet. 

—A  furniture  car  made  by  the  N.  P.  Ry.  Co. 
at  its  shops  in  South  Tacoraa,  Wash.,  will  be 
placed  on  exhibition  in  Omaha,  as  an  adver- 
tisement of  coast  lumber.  It  is  42  feet  in 
length,  capacity  70,000  pounds,  finished  in  oil. 
The  car  is  built  of  fir,  cedar,  spruce,  and  oak 
in  door  frames. 

—Consul  McCunn  of  Dunfermline,  Scotland, 
writes:  "I  deem  it  of  sufficient  importance 
to  report  that  California  barley  received  in 
this  consulate  is  considered  of  an  excellent 
quality;  the  malting  capabilities  are  perfect. 
The  preference  here  for  California  barley  is 
so  marked  that  it  is  said  a  reduction  in  the 
price  of  Scotch  barley  is  sure  to  follow. 
American  flour,  though,  is  looked  upon  with 
suspicion,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is  believed 
to  be  mixed  with  corn,  ground  exceedingly 
fine.  I  have  it  from  unquestionable  authority 
that  four  out  of  nine  samples  of  American 
flour  tested  within  the  past  three  weeks  are 
alleged  to  contain  10  per  cent  of  corn  flour. 
The  high  price  of  wheat  and  the  low  price  of 
corn  are  believed  to  have  led  unscrupulous 
millers  to  adulterate  their  flour  in  this  man- 


There  is  more  Catarrh  in  this  section  of  the 
country  than  all  other  diseases  put  together,  and 
until  the  last  few  years  was  supposed  to  be  incur- 
able. For  a  great  many  years  doctors  pronounced 
it  a  local  disease,  and  prescribed  local  remedies, 
and  by  constantly  failing  to  cure  with  local  treat- 
ment, pronounced  It  incurable.  Science  has  proven 
catarrh  to  he  a  constitutional  disease,  and  there- 
fore requires  constitutional  treatment.  Hall's 
Cat  arrh  Cure,  manuf ac  tun  d  by  F.  3 .  Cheney  &  Co. , 
Toledo,  O..  is  the  only  constitutional  cure  on  ihe 
market.  It  is  taken  Internally  in  doses  from  10 
drops  to  a  teaspoonful.  It  acts  directly  on  the 
blond  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  system.  They 
oiler  one  hundred  dollars  for  any  case  It  fails  to 
cure.  Send  for  circulars  and  testimonials.  Ad- 
dress F.J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo.  O. 


Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 
Ball's  Family  Pills  are  the  beat. 


ner.  If  this  adulteration  is  not  speedily 
checked,  it  will  expose  the  American  flour 
trade  to  great  danger,  the  effects  of  which 
will  be  far  reaching." 

—A  letter  from  Ecuador  says:  "As  to 
lumber,  I  doubt  if  there  is  a  modern  sawmill 
or  planing  establishment  in  the  country.  Such 
boards  as  I  have  seen  made  have  been  sawed 
out  by  hand  from  the  logs,  one  man  standing 
on  top  of  the  log  and  pulling  the  saw,  while 
another  below  furnishes  the  force  for  the 
downward  strokes.  The  most  of  the  lumber 
used  on  the  coast  and  on  this  river  is  brought 
from  Oregon  and  Puget  sound,  and  it  often 
sells  as  high  as  10  cents  a  foot.  Georgia  pine 
is  brought  around  Cape  Horn,  a  distance,  I 
judge,  of  about  8000  miles.  All  imported  lum- 
ber pays  a  duty  of  about  1  cent  for  every 
eight  pounds,  and  in  addition  to  this  one  of  80 
per  cent  ad  valorem." 


Gained  Forty-eight  Pounds. 

"  1  had  a  strong  appetite  for  liquor  which 
was  the  beginning  of  the  breaking  down  of 
my  health.  I  was  also  a  slave  to  tea  and 
coffee  drinking.  I  took  the  gold  cure,  but  it 
did  not  help  me." 

This  is  a  portion  of  an  interview  clipped 
from  the  Daily  Heruld  of  Clinton,  Iowa.  It 
might  well  be  taken  for  the  subject  of  a  tem- 
perance lecture,  but  that  is  not  our  object  in 
publishing  it.  It  is  to  show  how  a  system,  run 
down  by  drink  and  disease,  may  be  restored. 
We  cannot  do  better  than  quote  further  from 
the  same : 

"  For  years  I  was  unable  to  do  my  work.  I 
could  not  sleep  nights  or  rest  days  on  account 
of  continuous  pains  in 
my  stomach  and  back. 
I  was  unable  to  digest 
my  food.  Headaches 
and  painful  urination  ' 
were  frequent,  and 
my  heart's  action  be- 
came increased.  I 
left  my  farm  and  re- 
tired to  city  life,  for  I 
was  a  confirmed  in- 
valid, and  the  doctors 
said  I  would  never  be 
well  again. 

"  Soon  after  I  hap- 
pened to  use  four  boxes 
of  Dr.  Williams'  Pink  — / 
Pills  for  Pale  People 
and  since  then  I  have  — / 
been  free  from  all 
pain,  headache  and 
dyspepsia.  I  eat 
heartily  and  have  no 
appetite  for  strong 
drink  or  tea  or  coffee, 
and  feel  twenty  years 
younger. 

"  wfiiglU  ka»  ln«reqeed  48  pound?,  I  can- 
not say  too  much  for  Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills 
and  claim  that  they  have  cured  me. 

John  B.  Cook." 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  six- 
teenth day  of  February,  1897. 

A.  P.  Bakkek,  Notary  Pulilir. 

To  people  run  down  in  health  from  whatever 
cause— drink  or  disease— the  above  interview 
will  be  of  interest.  The  truth  of  it  is  un- 
doubted as  the  statement  is  sworn  to,  and  we 
reproduce  the  oath  here.  For  any  further 
facts  concerning  this  medicine,  write  to  Dr. 
Williams'  Medicine  Company,  Schenectady, 
N.  Y. 

The  name  and  address  of  the  subject  of 
above  interview  is  John  B.  Cook,  of  20S  South 
5th  Street,  I^yon,  Iowa. 


/  Retired  /./  City  Life. 


Notices  of  Recent  Patents. 


Among  the  patents  recently  obtained 
through  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific 
Pkess  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency,  the 
following  are  worthy  of  special  mention: 

Pendulum  Escapements.— F.  Baginski,  Al- 
lenstein.  Germany,  assignor  to  Henry  H. 
Keeling,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  No.  603,419. 
Dated  May  3,  1898.  This  invention  relates  to 
an  escapement  mechanism  for  timepieces  and 
otner  similar  purposes.  It  consists,  essen- 
tially, in  the  combination  with  an  escapement 
wheel  of  the  oscillatory  pendulum  carrier  hav- 
ing the  transverse  arm  fixed  to  and  movable 
therewith,  a  pin  carried  by  said  arm  is 
adapted  to  alternately  engage  with  and  dis- 
engage from  the  teeth  of  the  escapement 
wheel,  an  independent  weighted  bell-crank 
arm  or  lever  fulcrumed  with  relation  to  the 
escapement  and  pendulum,  a  segment  having 
a  projecting  point  adapted  to  engage  with  and 
disengage  from  the  teeth  of  the  escapement 
wheel  in  alteration  with  the  movement  of  the 
first-named  point,  said  point  being  connected 
by  a  link  with  the  bell-crank  lever,  and  is 
actuated  by  it. 

Hav-Cockino  Machines.— William  H.  Fra- 
zine,  Montpellier,  Cal.  No.  1503,816.  Dated 
May  10,  189R.  This  invention  relates  to  an 
apparatus  which  Is  especially  designed  for 
cocking  hay  after  it  has  been  cut  in  the  field. 
It  consists  of  an  attachment  to  the  mowing 
machine  of  a  horizontally  traveling  carrying 
belt  upon  which  the  cut  grass  is  received,  an 
Inclined  elevating  belt  running  essentially  at 
right  angles  therewith,  by  which  the  hay  is 
carried  upward,  a  basket  suspended  upon 
trunnion  shaft  and  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
hay  will  be  delivered  into  it  until  the  basket 
is  filled  ;  a  means  for  revolving  the  basket 
when  full  so  as  to  discharge  the  hay  in  a  cock 
or  bunch  upon  the  ground,  after  which  the 
basket  is  again  returned  to  its  normal  posi- 
tion to  receive  another  load.  The  basket  has 
a  movable  side,  so  arranged  that  the  bottom 
is  allowed  to  swing  inwardly  about  a  hinged 
support,  and  the  weight  acts'tohelp  discharge 
the  grass  from  the  basket  when  the  latter  is 
inverted. 


Mica 

'Axle 
Crease 

Makes  the  wagon  pull  easier, 
helps  the  team.    Saves  wear 
and  expense.  Sold 
everywhere. 


lightens 

the 
load — 
shortens 
the 
road. 


Breeders'  Directory. 

Six  lines  or  less  In  this  directory  at  60c  per  line  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


F.  H.  BURKE.  B20  Market  St.,  S.  F.  Holstelns, 
winners  for  three  years  of  State  Fair  butter  con- 
tests: Jerseys  and  Durhams  competing.  New 
Catalogues.   Registered  Berkshlres. 

JKKSKVS,  HOLSTEINS  &  DURHAMS.  Best 

Butter  and  Milk  Stock.  Thoroughbred  Hogs  and 
Poultry.  H  ill  am  HUM  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  1876. 

BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
aud  registered.  Fine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  tunes,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm.  Danville.  Cal. 


PETER  SAXE  Jtt  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


J  KRSEVS — The  best  A  J.  C.  C.  registered  prize  herd 
Is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce.  S.  F.    Animals  for  sale. 

E.  S.  DRIVER.   Antelope,  Cal.   Durham  Bulls, 

Jacks  and  Jennies  for  sale. 


Poultry. 


W.  II.  YOINO,  Stockton.  Cal.  Incubators,  Brood- 
ers. Poultry.  Pigeon  &  Dog  Supplies.  Catalog  free. 

SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale.  Cal.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Black  Minor- 
cas.  White  Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorns.  Flue 
Stock  and  Eggs  for  sale.  Send  for  circular. 

WILLIAM  NILKSACO..  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 

CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton,  CaJ. 
Send  for  1 1 1  us  t  rated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free, 

EXCELSIOR  POULTRY  YARD,  Klngsburg.Cal. 

Send  for  circulars  describing  stock. 

WELLINGTON'S    IMPROVED   EGO  FOOD 

for  poultry.   Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 

MANHATTAN  EGO  FOOD,  Red  Ball  Brand,  at 
all  grocers:  or  wholesale.  Tillman  &  Bendel.  S.  F. 


Swine. 


EL  I  AS  GALLUP,  Breeder  of  Poland  China  Hogs, 
Hanford.  Kings  Co.,  CaL  ^^^^ 

BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS,  I 

BeBt  Stock:  Thoroughbreds.    Will.  Nile*  £  Co., 

Los  Angeles.  Cal.   Established  In  18T6. 

.1.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden.  San  Joaquin  Oo  ,  oal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Swine. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


J.  H.  HOVT,  Bird  s  Landing,  Cal.   Importer  and 

Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Cross- 
bred Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.  RamB  for  sale. 
Prices  to  suit  the  times.  Correspondence  solicited. 


Dogs. 


MISS  DELLA  BEACH,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Reg'd  Thoroughbred  Scotch  Collie  Shepherd  Dogs. 

RANCHO  KENITO  KENNELS.  Thor'b'd  Scotch 
Collies.  Pups  for  sale.  At  stud,  Imp.  Ormsklrk 
Rlucher:  fee  US.    Stewart  &  Son.  Arotnsa.  Cal. 


The  successful  growers  of 

Oranges 

have  found  out  that  only  by 
the  liberal  use  of  fertilizers  con- 
taining io%  and  over  of  actual 

Potash 

can  they  raise  large  crops  of 
well  -  flavored,  richly  -  colored 
fruit. 

We  have  some  special  circulars  and  pam- 
phlets on  this  subject.  They  are  free.  Send 
for  them. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS. 

93  Nawau  St.,  New  York. 
MEYER,  WILSON*  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

are  our  agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


♦    FANCY      F»  O  U  L  T  R  V".  ♦ 

We  keep  all  the  leading  varieties.  Have  80  breeding 
yardB.  Why  not  Improve  your 
stock.  Man'f's  of  the  Improved 
Pacific  Incubator.  Absolutely 
self-regulating,  hot  water.  Send 
stamp  for  our  catalogue  of  In- 
cubators.Wlre  Netting,  Blooded 
Fowls  and  Poultry  Appliances 
generally.  Remember  the  Bat  it 
the  Cheapest.  Pacific  Incubator 
Co.,  1317  Castro  St.,  Oakland.  Cal. 

PETALUMA 

INCUBATORS 

Al  A  And  up — Btstlnruba- 
NCI  I  I  tormade-  More  prne- 
IJJ  I  II  tlcal  progressive  feat- 
*  urn  than  any  other 
_  Indisputable  evidence  that  our 
"""»  l»  tbe  correct  one.  Cata- 
Incue  free.  We  Pav  Freight. 
PETALUMA  CTCtTBATOR  CO. 

PETALUMA.  CAL. 


IMPROVED 
FRESNO 
SCRAPER. 

6- Foot. 

Weight,  300  Lb«. 


NEW 

STOCK. 
NEW 
PRICES. 

J* 

Hooker 


Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 


THE  BEST   FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PIOS. 

For  sale  in  lots  to  suit  by 

EL  DORADO  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS  CO. 

208  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

LEE  D.  CRAIG, 
Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

816  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

Bet.  California  and  pine.  SAN  FRANCISCO. CAL 


"ALAMO"  HEREFORD  CATTLE  FARM, 


\  Miles  South  of  Reno,  Nevada. 

300  HEAD 


OF 


Registered  HEREF0RDS 

Bred  from  the  most  noted  herds  In 
England  and  the  United  States. 

Awarded  at  California  State  Fair  41  individ- 
ual, special  and  sweopetaket  In  1886.  aggregat- 
ing in  cash  premiums  MUl.SO. 

At  State  Fair  held  at  Sacramento  in  1897  re- 
ceived Gold  Medal  ;Sweepstakes  for  herds  and 
every  premium  given  to  Hereford  cattle. 

Stock  in  all  Classes  for  Herds 
or  Individual  Cattle 
for  Sale. 

JOHN  SPARKS,  Proprietor, 

RENO,  NEVADA. 


Always  in  the  Lead! 

In  the  face  of  the  strongest  competition  ever  known 
at  a  California  State  Fair  our  swine  herd  again  carried 
off  tbe  majority  of  the  premiums.  Why?  Because  we 
have  the  best  pigs  In  the  State.  Choice  pigs  from  prize 
winners*  ready  to  ship  at  reasonable  prices.  Write  for 
Catalogue  and  Prices. 

SESSIONS   A  CO., 
Lynwood  Creamery,  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm, 
Jas.  r.  Boal,  M'g'r.   P.  O.  Box  686,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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A  Low  Wagon  at  a  Low  Price. 

The  money-making  farmer  of  to-day  wants  a  low 
built,  easily  loaded,  easily  unloaded,  light  draft, 
powerful  short  turn  "Handy"  farm  wagon;  a 
wagon  that  will  save  the  farmer's  own  hack,  save 
his  horses,  save  his  hired  labor  and  save  his 
money. 


This  wagon  is  built  by  the  h-inpire  Manufactur- 
ing Co.,  Quincy,  111.  It  is  only  25  inches  high  with 
4-inch  tired  wheels,  and  is  sold  for  the  low  price  of 
$19.95.  This  firm  also  manufacture  Metal  Wheels 
any  size,  any  width  of  tire,  hubs  to  tit  any  sized 
axle.    Write  for  catalogue. 


Commercial  Paragraph. 

The  Zenner-  Raymond  Disinfectant  Co.  of 
Detroit,  Mich.,  publish  a  useful  pamphlet  on 
the  use  of  their  preparation,  Zenoleum,  not 
only  for  sheep  scab,  but  for  many  other  ani- 
mal diseases  and  injuries,  which  will  be  sent 
free  to  any  address. 


Irrigated  Farm 

FOR  SALE.     450  ACRES.     FREE  WATER, 
Unlimited  Quantity.    In  the  famous 
Bol»e  Valley,  Idaho. 
This  is  a  great  bargain  for  any  one  interested  in 
stock  or  dairy  business.    Will  produce  over  2000 
tons  alfalfa  yearly,  at  a  minimum  cost.  Excellent 
cattle  range  convenient.       TATE  &  STEIN, 

Boise,  Idaho. 


The  John  Dodds  Mfg.  Co.,  one  of  the  largest  rake 
factories  in  the  country,  has  retired  from  business 
and  we  have  on  hand  a  limited  number  of  their 
rakes  which  we  have  been  ordered  to  close  out  re- 
gardless of  cost.  • 

We  guarantee  the  rakes  as  perfect  in  every  re- 
spect. We  can  supply  extra  parts,  having  a  stock 
on  hand. 

HOOKER    &  CO., 
16-18  Drumm  St.,      -       -       San  Francisco 

OOOQQOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO 


O  hi  uraT  HAL  STEAD'S  "g^EAT 'war"  BOOK.  O 

(J  Out  Country  in  War."  All  uliout  nrmies,  navies, r\ 


10  A  JMY  TO.  AGENTS  ( c 

—  coast  defences,  Maine  I>isa«t«r,  Cuba,  Our  War  'O 
(_J  with  Spain  and  relations  with  Foreign  Nations.  (~) 

O Nearly  600  pages,  written  since  the  Maine  Dishs- 
ter.  _  Mrttfnificmit  colored  illustrations.  Agents 
making  $10  to  $39  per  day.  No  experience  necewsarv. /"~\ 
IT  Most  liberal  terme  guaranteed,  20  days'  credit, \J 
Qj  price  low,  freight  paid.   Handsome  outfit  free.O 

OSend  9  two  cent  stamps  to  pay  postage. 
KIMTATIONAL  I  NION,      324  IWhorn  St.,  CHICAGO,  (j 

oooooooooooooooooooo 


Steel  Wheels 

Staggered  Oval  Spokes. 

BUY  A  SET  TO  FIT  YOUR  NEW  OR  OLD  WACO* 

CHEAPEST  AND  BEST 

way  to  get  a  low  wagon.    Any  size 
wheel,  any  width  tire.  Catal-  free. 
Electric  Wheel  Co.,  Box  10,  Quincy,  Ills 


Armed  Intervention 

Is  not  necessary  to  the  peace  of  stock  or  safety 
of  crops  about  which  Pace  Fence  Is  erected.. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


10  Ever-Blooming,  Field-Grown  Roses  for  VI. 

Eight  thousand  Roses,  field-grown,  two-year-old 
plants,  have  to  be  closed  out.  These  consist  of  the 
oest  ever-bloomin*  varieties,  and  will  be  sold  at  10 
plants  for  One  Dollar,  sent  by  express  or  delivered 
In  the  city  of  San  Francisco.  These  Roses  are  in 
first-class  condition  and  are  bound  to  give  satisfac- 
tion. No  order  filled  for  less  than  One  Dollar.  I 
name  a  few  varieties,  aB  space  does  not  permit  of 
the  naming  of  the  whole  list:  Aurora,  Archduchess 
Marie  Immaculata,  Bon  Seline,  Bougere,  Beauty  of 
Stapleford,  Cath.  Mermet,  Cheshunt  Hybrid,  La 
France,  Celine  Forrester,  Cameons.  Capt.  Christy, 
C.  Rlza  du  Pare,  Cecil  Brunner,  Duchess de  Brabant. 
Duchess  of  Albany,  Dr.  Pasteur,  Etolle  de  Lyon, 
Eliza  Sauvage,  Francisca  Kruger.  Gen.  Dubois, 
Furstln  Bismark.  Gen.  de  Tartar.  Jean  Ducher,  La 
Marque,  Mad.  Cochet,  Desire,  Falcot.  Hoste.  Lam- 
bard.  Schwaller,  M.  v.  Houtte,  Malmaison,  Sunset, 
Queen,  Papa  Goutier,  Rainbow,  and  a  good  many 
other  varieties.  F.  LUDEMANN,  Pacific  Nursery 
Baker  and  Lombard  Sts.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


STEEL  P  CKET  LAWN  FENCE, 

Field  and  Hog  Fence  with  or  without  bottom  cable 
barbed.  M.  M.  S.  Poultry  Fencing.  Lawn  and 
Farm  Steel  Gates  and  Posts. 

H  IOX  FENCE  CO.  DeKalb,  111. 


Telegraphy  in  War. 

The  battle  of  Manila  offers  an  illus- 
tration of  the  wisdom  of  having  ex- 
perts in  telegraphy  and  electrical  en- 
gineering attached  to  every  army  or 
fleet.  It  ought  not  to  have  been  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  world  so  long  in 
ignorance  of  what  Commodore  Dewey 
had  actually  accomplished.  If  the  elec- 
trical end  of  his  establishment  had 
been  cared  for  as  scrupulously  as  its 
strictly  fighting  end,  he  could  have 
made  his  victory  even  more  complete 
in  its  moral  effect  by  showing  the 
Spaniards  the  hopelessness  of  a  war 
against  so  ingenious  a  people  as  ours. 
It  should  be  the  care  of  every  com- 
mander of  an  army  or  a  fleet  to  have 
with  him  a  small  corps  of  men  who 
not  only  understand  the  working  of  the 
telegraph  key  and  read  messages  by 
sound,  but  are  shrewd  enough  to  do  a 
thousand  things  in  the  way  of  repairing 
and  emergency  work  which  may  be 
called  for  when  no  outside  aid  can  be 
procured.  These  men  should  under- 
stand splicing  wire  and  cable  in  any 
condition  and  amid  any  surroundings. 
They  should  be  of  trained  ingenuity  in 
running  down  and  locating  breaks  in 
the  connection.  They  should  have 
enough  sobriety  of  judgment  to  be  able 
to  play  the  censor  if  necessary  on  dis- 
patches put  into  their  hands  to  send. 
They  should  be  telegraphic  geogra- 
phers, as  well  as  everything  else,  hav- 
ing at  their  fingers'  ends  the  directions 
and  junctions  of  telegraph  lines  all  over 
the  earth,  for  it  sometimes  becomes  of 
the  very  first  importance  to  send  a 
message  to  the  other  side  of  the  ene- 
my's country  without  actually  passing 
through  it. 

The  use  of  electricity  in  warfare  has 
grown  very  much  within  the  last  ten  or 
fifteen  years,  but  the  war  between 
Spain  and  the  United  States  promises 
to  do  more  to  illustrate  the  possibility 
of  this  branch  of  science  than  has  been 
dreamed  of  heretofore.  Telegraphy  and 
telephony  will  both  be  called  into  play 
to  do  what  has  formerly  been  done  by 
wig-wag  signals,  sending  dispatches  by 
courier,  etc.  Telegraph  wire  has  been 
reduced  so  in  weight  that  a  man  can 
transport  two  miles  of  insulated  double 
conductors  as  rapidly  as  a  column  of 
cavalry  can  move.  This  includes  the 
weight  of  the  reel  for  paying  out  the 
wire,  as  well  as  of  the  wire  itself.  The 
flying  field  telegraph  and  telephone 
makes  a  kit  weighing  not  to  exceed 
thirteen  pounds,  and  this  includes  a 
diminutive  Morse  key  and  buzzer,  so 
that  messages  can  be  sent  simul- 
taneously from  both  instruments. 


A  young  married  lady  in  accom- 
panying her  guest  to  the  door  re- 
marked :  "Oh!  how  could  Bridget 
have  forgotten  to  sweep  the  veran- 
dah?" Her  friend  replied:  "You 
have  much  yet  to  learn  in  housekeep- 
ing. I  should  have  said,  'Did  you  ever 
see  the  sky  so  blue  ?  '  and  you  would 
never  have  noticed  that  my  porch  floor 
was  dusty." 

"  What  did  you  say  was  the  name  of 
your  horse  ?  " 
"Nail." 
"Nail?" 

"  Yes,  Nail— N-a-i-1." 

"  What  induced  you  to  give  the  ani- 
mal such  a  queer  name  ?  " 

"  Nail  is  the  most  appropriate  name 
imaginable.    My  wife  can't  drive  him." 


NEW    YORK.  CHAMPION. 


Best    Self-Dump  Re»lte>. 

Most  Simple,  Most  Durable,  Easiest  Operated. 
Four  sizes— 8  ft.,  9  ft.,  10  ft.,  12<t.  Combined  Pole 
and  Shafts.  All  steel  if  preferred.  Agents  every- 
where. Write  for  catalogue.  W.  C.  RARIG,  Gen. 
Aet.,  310  Townsend  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


An  Klein  watch  always  has  the  word  ".Elgin" 
on  the  works.  Elgin  National  Watch  Co.,  Elgin,  111 


BABY 


ALPHA  " 
DE  LAVAL 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 

OVER  1  25, OOP  IN  USE. 

FIRST-BEST-LATEST. 

New  and  Improved  May,  1898,  Machines. 

Send  for  new  "Baby"  catalogue  No.  268. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


RANDOLPH  &  CANAL  STS. , 

CHICAGO. 


74    CORTLANDT  STREET, 

NEW  YORK- 


EDWARDS'  BUDDING  TOOL 

This  Paten*  Budding;  Tool,  at  One  Stroke,  places  the  bud  beneath  the  bark 
and  leaves  it  there.  The  short  rounded  blade  is  pushed  down  till  entirely  through 
the  bark,  then  the  handle  is  lowered  and  the  tool  slides  under  the  bark,  carrying  the 
bud.  which  is  held  by  a  grip.  The  bud  is  dropped  at  the  right  place  by  pressing 
with  the  little  finger  the  key  at  the  end  of  the  handle.  The  large  blade  is  to  cut 
out  buds.  As  one  man  does  as  much  as  three  with  common  knives,  and  as  a 
higher  percentage  of  buds  grow,  the  profit  is  large  for  every  tool  used. 

OUR  PRICES  ARE  NET  CASH,  DELIVERED  FREE  BY  MAIL :  ONE  TOOL,  $2.75; 
SIX,  $16.20;  DOZEN,  $31.80. 

EDWARDS  BUDDING  TOOL  CO., 

Sacramento,  Cal. 


gQuiniTs  Ointment 


is  a  boon  to  suffering  | 
horse  flesh  and  yield- 
er  of  profit  to  man. 

It  cures  all  diseases  | 
of  the  legs  and  feet,  . 
making  lame  horses' 
sound,  thus  convert-) 
ing  loss  into  profit. 

All  Brugr/ists 
Sell  It  

>    If  by  chance  you  should  not  find  it  | 
(there  we'll  mail  you  package  for  SI. 50. 
Smailer  siz'-'  SO  cents. 

W.  B.  EDDY  &  CO., 

WHITEHALL,  N.Y. 


Sheep  Dip 

that  will  effectually  destroy  Tick*,  Ltoe,  and 
other  parasite  peat*,  and  which  will  cure 
Scab,  Paper  KkLn,  Gangrene,  Grub,  etc., 
without  discoloring  or  injuring-  the  lleece  ana 
without  injury  to  animal  or  operator,  deserves 
the  attention  and  patronage  of  the  shepherd. 

ZENOLEUM 

tS  THE  ONLY  DIP 

which  possesses  these  <|tiRlities  and  the  further 
advantage  of  being  cheap,    One  gul.  ot'ZEINO 
1,1  I  VI  makenlOO  gallon*  ot'thl  " 
known  toman.     Use  it  either  hot 
Agent  wanted  In  your  locality, 
or  our  special  terms  A  circu 
Zcnner-kavmond  Disinfect'!  Co. 
58Atwater  St.  Detroit,  Mich, 


CASTLE  BKOS.,  Agents,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

WE  SELL  DIRECT  TO  THE  FARMER. 

Steel  Lanrlside  Double  Board  How, 
hard  as  glass, 

~Vln.,W. 

Sulky 
l'lows,  $25. 
Hiding 

(tang  l'lows,  S35. 
3  In.  Wagon,  »39. 
lOOOotherartleles 
Catalogue  free. 

HAPUOOIt  PLOW  CO.,  llox  117,  Alton.  111. 

TKbE  WASH,  ULIVb  DIP. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    VI/.   JACKSON    dfc  CO. 
Sole  Ajents.     -      -      Me.  486  Market  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


ASPINWALL  POTATO  PLANTER, 
The  Only  Successful  Machine  Planter. 
HOOKER  &  CO., 
16-18  Drumm  St  San  Francisco. 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
9  33  market  street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Tear.  :  A.  VAN  PER  HAJXLEH,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Chlorination 
Assay,  125;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.  Full  course  of 
assaylne.  150.  Kstablished  1864  Send  for  Circular. 


MONEY  IN  HONEY! 

The  Weekly 

American  Bee  Journal 

Tells  all  about  It. 

Samplp  Copy  Mailed  Free 
G  W.YORK &CO. 

I  IK  mirhiran  St..  flfllMefl.  il  l, 


Feeds-Feeding. 


By  W.  A.  HENRY. 


This  is  a  practical,  thorough  and  complete  work 
based  on  what  has  been  done:  h  record  of  solid 
fact*. 

Kvery  Feeder,  Breeder  or  Farmer  should 
have  it  for  every  day  reference. 


657  PAGES,  B0UHD  IN  C10TH. 
Price,  &2  Postpaid. 
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HARVESTER  KING  BINDER.    10  or  12=foot  Cut. 

DID  YOU  EVER  BEFORE  HEAR  OF  A  PERFECT  BINDER  CUTTING  A  12-FOOT  SWATH  ? 

We  guarantee  It  to  cut  and  bind,  to  bind  all  it  will  cut,  just  as  perfectly  as  any  7-foot  machine  ever  constructed  and  the  draft  will  be  no 
greater.  Forty  acres  a  day  is  its  capacity.  It  elevates  the  grain  only  22  inches  above  the  platform.  Platform  is  42  inches  wide.  Wheels  are 
■M  inches  high  and  with  12-inch  tires.   It  is  double  geared.   This  will  revolutionize  harvesting.   Send  for  circulars. 


GENUINE  BUCKEYE  MOWER. 

(  MADE  AT  AKRON,  OHIO. ) 

For  the  past  three  years  the  Kern  County  Land  Co.,  at 
Bakersfleld.  has  been  making  exhaustive  tests  of  all  the 
leading  mowers,  including  the  Genuine  Akron  Buckeye, 
Adriance  (sometimes  called  Buckeye),  Deerlng  and  Mc- 
Cormlck  mowers.  None  stood  the  test  but  the  Genuine 
Akron  Knckeye,  hence  this  great  land  company  has  dis- 
carded and  sold  for  old  iron  all  the  other  makes,  nearly 
seventy  in  number,  and  this  season  is  using  nearly  one 
hundred  Buckeyes  and  not  a  mower  of  any  other  make. 


Highest 

and 
Widest 
Wheels. 


Steel  Cutter 

BAR. 
Steel  Ledger 
Plates  on 
Guards. 


HARVESTER  KING  HEADER.    10  or  12=foot  Cut. 

The  latest  and  most  complete  Header  we  put  on  the  market.  All  steel.  42-inch  platform.  Double  geared.  Wheels  44  inches  high  with  12- 
inch  tires  on  each.  Guaranteed  in  every  respect.  Kasier  draft  than  any  Header  on  the  market.  Driver  can  sit  or  stand  when  driving.  Reel 
can  be  manipulated  in  any  direction.   Spout  can  be  removed  and  binder  attachment  put  on  if  desired.   Seud  for  circulars. 

HOOKER  <Sc  CO.,  16  =  18  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco. 


8-FT.  DODDS  ALL  STEEL  SULKY  RAKE. 

Either  Hand  Damp  or  Self  Damp,  as  Ordered. 

BARGAINS! 

The  John  Dodds  Mfg.  Co.,  one  of  the  largest  rake  fac- 
tories in  the  country,  has  retired  from  business,  and  we 
have  on  hand  a  limited  number  of  their  rakes  which  we 
have  been  ordered  to  close  out  regardless  of  cost. 

We  guarantee  the  rakes  as  perfect  in  every  respect.  We 
can  supply  extra  parts,  having  a  stock  on  hand. 

Rakes  have  full  length  steel  axles,  crucible  coll  steel 
teeth,  which  may  be  regulated,  raised  or  lowered,  by 
changing  a  pin  at  the  joint. 
Combination  pole  and  shafts. 


P  &  B  Ready  Roofing. 

Waterproof  and  not  attacked  by  fumes  or  gases. 


GRADE,  THE  BEST. 


P  &  B  Building  Paper. 

The  most  perfect  insulator  known.    Indispensable  for  Creameries, 
Sulphur  Houses,  etc.     Send  for  circulars. 

PARAFF1NE  PAINT  CO.,  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


The  Jones  Chain  Mower. 

UNLIKE  GEARED  MOWERS 


IT  HAS 

NO  NOISE!  NO  VIBRATION! 

NO  LOST  POWER! 
NO  COG  WHEELS  TO  WEAR  OUT! 
-jfat^./w.j/  NO  BACKING  UP  TO  START   IN  THE 
tip  GRASS. 

THE  JONES  ALL  STEEL  HAY  RAKE  --  THE  ONLY  ADJUSTABLE  HAY  RAKE  MADE. 

H.  C.  SHAW  PLOW  WORKS,  Stockton,  Cal. 


Krogh  Manufacturing  Co., 

WORKS :    9  TO  17  STEVENSON  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Irrigation  Machinery  a  Specialty. 

GENERAL   CONTRACTORS  FOR 

Hiriing,  Water  Works  &  Hydraulic 
flachinery. 

CorlUs  Steam  Engines,  Automatic  High-Speed  Engine*. 
Link  Chain,  Elevator*, Centrifugal  Pump*,  Wiudml  1*, 
Horse  Powers,  Itoller*.  Pipe,  Fittings,  Etc. 

8-INCII  CENTRIFUGAL  POMP.  SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 


Tanks! 

When  you  buy  a  Water  Tank  get  one  tbat 
will  not  dry  out  and  sbrtnk. 

The  Patent 
Non  -  Shrink        Water  Tank. 

The  only  one  »n;  £J  e  for  dry,  hot  climates. 
COSTS  HO    *'k.E  THAR  COMMON. 

SILOS  and  TANK  ^JRK  of  every  description. 
PACIF|e  TANK  CO., 

Si,<^  Manufacturers, 
33  BEALE  -IK  I"   SAM  FKANCL8CO. 

348  East  5   *  Id  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


HAY  PRESSES 


ELI  CHALLENGE,  10  to  12  tons  Box  Car,  8  to  15  tons  per  day, 
JR.  MONARCH,  Large  Bales,  20  to  30  tons  per  day, 
•«  3-4  Bale,  15  to  25  tons  per  day,  - 

MONARCH,  10  tons  in  Box  Car,  Small  Bales,  - 


• 

$320 
$500 
$550 
$600 


SECOND-HAND    PRESSES   FOR   SALE.    LOW  PRICES. 


I.  J.  TRUMAN  &  CO., 

Ca\\  Building;,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


GOPHERS  SQUIRRELS 


Safely,  successfully  and  economically 
DESTROYED  with 


PA5TEUR  VIRUS  (Improved). 

PASTEUR  VACCINE  CO.,  54  FMfth  f\\j&.,  Chicago. 


RHEUMATISM 


Permanent  ly  cured  by  nsiiiK  DR.  WHITEHALL'S  RHEUMATIC  PURE.  The  unrest  and  the  bent.  Samu.H 
sent  free  nn  mention  of  this  publication.   THE  DR.  WHITEHALL  MEC.RIMINE  CO.,  Sooth  Bend  Indiana 


This  Paper  not 
I  to  be  taken  from 
j  the  Library.  ♦♦♦♦ 


Vol.  LV.    No.  23. 


and  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  JUNE  4,  1898. 


TWENTY -EIGHTH  YEAR. 

Office.  330  Market  Street. 


Southern  California  Scenes. 

The  charming  seven  is  a  fitting  epi- 
thet of  the  group  of  counties  compris- 
ing the  region  known  as  southern 
California.  They  are  charming  because 
of  picturesqueness  and  climatic  deli- 
ciousness,  and  in  this  regard  the  qual- 
ity of  the  region  is  almost  proverbial ; 
but  they  are  charming  also  to  all  who 
enjoy  to  mingle  activity  with  their 
dreaming,  because  they  are  unrivaled 
in  the  State  in  the  enterprise  and  pro- 
gressiveness  of  the  people  and  in  the 
opportunities  which  their  natural  re- 
sources and  adaptations  offer  for  the 
exercise  of  energy  and  acumen  in 
industrial  lines.  So  manifest  are  these 
associated  charms  that  during  our  fre- 
quent visits  to  the  south  we  are  always 
in  a  quandary  as  to  our  own  emotions, 
whether  we  should  more  keenly  appre- 
ciate the  country  or  the  people  who 
are  exhibiting  so  much  spirit  and  suc- 
cess in  the  development  of  it.  Our 
escape  from  the  perplexity  is  usually 
to  embrace  both  in  ardent  admiration, 
and  to  conclude  that  the  people  are  a 
match  for  the  country,  and  both  people 
and  country  are  a  glory  to  the  State 
of  California. 

Possibly  some  cool  reader  may  count 
Ithis  rhapsodic,  but  there  is  indisput- 
able proof  of  its  general  truth  in  the 
fact  that  so  many  cool  and  calculating 
people  are  concerned  in  accomplishing 
rehe  development  of  the  country,  and 
are  freely  devoting  both  capital  and 
energy  to  the  accomplishment  of  the 
results  which  attract  such  wide  com- 
mendation. Even  in  this  year,  which 
is  somewhat  upset  by  scant  rainfall 
and  deficient  production  in  some  lines, 
|ihe  south  is  but  little  perturbed,  and 
its  leading  promotive  organization,  the 


Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
has  already  installed  at  the  Omaha 
exposition  a  splendid  exhibit,  which, 
if  we  are  rightly  informed,  is  the  first 
if  not  the  only  exponent  of  California 
interests  in  evidence  at  that  fair  at 
the  present  time.  This  is  a  piece  of 
energy  and  activity  which  the  south- 
ern counties  have  always  shown  when 
occasion  to  win  friends  for  the  State 
presented  itself. 

The  views  on  this  page  are  illustrat- 
ive of  the  region  to  which  we  allude. 
It  is  not  any  detraction  from  them  to 
claim  that  similar  scenes  can  be  found 
elsewhere  in  California.  They  are  all 
the  more  charming  in  the  fact  that  they 
are  readily  and  easily  realizable  and 
within  reach  of  those  of  moderate 
means.  The  winter  blooming  roses 
will  embower  any  habitation  whose 
owner  has  energy  enough  to  thrust  in 
a  cutting  and  give  it  even  slack  sum- 
mer care  and  watering.  And  yet  how 
many  bare  house  walls  one  still  en- 
counters in  California !  Rose-gar- 
landed cottages  have  existed  as  sug- 
gestions of  beauty  and  taste  ever  since 
early  mining  years,  but  some  have  still 
to  learn  the  lesson  of  tasteful  home 
decoration.  Let  this  picture  convey 
one  more  suggestion  of  how  any  town 
or  country  cottage  may  be  beautified 
and  adorned. 

The  lower  engraving  has  especial 
significance  in  this  year  of  drouth. 
While  it  is  true  that  considerable  areas 
of  the  State  are  lacking  part  of  their 
June  field  bloom,  and  some  streams  will 
have  a  shorter,  shallower  flow,  there 
are  thousands  of  scenes  like  the  one  we 
take  from  the  Toluca  district  of  the 
San  Fernando  valley  of  Los  Angeles 
county.  It  is  not  the  only  district 
within  ten  miles  of  Los  Angeles  which 


LAGUNA    TOLUCA,    SAN    FERNANDO    VALLEY,    LOS   ANGELES   COUNTY,  CAL. 


CALIFORNIA   COTTAGE    WINDOW  IN 
MIDWINTER. 

can  show  abundant  flowing  water 
gently  meandering  between  flower-clad 
borders.  California  is  so  diverse  in 
natural  conditions  that  one  can  take 
choice  of  vast  variety  within  very  short 
distances,  and  so  in  this  grand  valley 
of  San  Fernando,  the  granary  of  south- 
ern California,  one  can  soon  pass  from 
this  wealth  of  moisture  to  fields  which 
will  make  scant  return  this  year  for 
the  lack  of  it.  These  changes  and  con- 
trasts are  sometimes  grievous,  but 
they  are  chiefly  so  because  man  has  not 
yet  learned  to  regulate  his  planning 
and  practice  to  include  the  natural 
factors.  Fortunately,  as  already 
hinted  in  our  columns,  Californians  are 
learning  rapidly  in  this  direction,  with 
the  result  that  this  year  on  the  whole 
will  be  much  more  prosperous  than  ex- 
pected, and  in  the  future  we  shall  be 
even  more  prepared  to  succeed  in  an 
art  which  doth  mend  nature  and  thus 
more  clearly  demonstrates  our  ability 
to  profit  by  the  opportunities  which  lie 
about  us. 
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The  Week. 


Ninety-nine  cars  of  fresh  fruit  shipped  overland  in 
May  is  a  pretty  good  figure  for  a  dry  year,  and  the 
figures  are  even  more  significant  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  it  is  only  seven  cars  less  than  in  May  of 
last  year.  And  this  is  only  one  indication  that  the 
year  is  going  to  press  far  more  closely  to  the  record 
of  satisfactory  production  than  anyone  could  have 
believed  possible  a  few  weeks  ago.  Our  weather  and 
crop  report  in  another  column  shows  a  most  hopeful 
spirit  almost  everywhere,  engendered  by  the  unusu- 
ally favorable  conditions  for  late  planting. 


Decoration  Day  was  observed  with  unusual  inter- 
est this  year  in  San  Francisco.  The  camps  of  15,000 
volunteers  assembled  here  to  form  the  expedition  to 
Manila  made  large  contributions  to  the  parade  and 
other  formalities  of  the  day.  People  assembled  in 
unwonted  multitudes  and  mingled  honor  for  old 
heroes  with  cheer  and  admiration  for  the  new  heroes 
who  are  eager  to  emulate  their  patriotic  deeds. 
There  is  a  most  cordial  reciprocation  of  esteem  be- 
tween Californians  and  their  martial  guests,  and 
soldiers  from  many  distant  States  are  frank  to 
acknowledge  that  the  regret  with  which  they  will 
pass  beyond  the  reach  of  California  hospitality  will 
be  second  only  to  the  sorrow  with  which  tbey  de- 
parted from  their  own  homes.  These  experiences 
are  teaching  all  our  people  new  appreciation  of  the 
blessings  of  citizenship  in  a  country  which  can  com- 
mand the  most  profound,  patriotic  devotion  and 
fervor  of  so  many  millions  populating  so  many  sov- 
ereign States,  and  still  actuated  by  united  spirit  in 
pursuit  of  noble  ends. 


The  Rural  has  held  that  fruits  should  sell  well 
this  year  and  the  trade  is  opening  in  that  humor. 
We  hear  of  canners'  contracts  for  2Hnch  first-class 
yellow  canning  clings  at  $50  per  ton,  and  other  fruits 
in  proportion.  This  is  certainly  a  good  beginning. 
Most  trade  at  present  is  in  this  line.  Wheat  has  be- 
come quite  weak  and  unsettled,  barley  is  drooping  and 
other  cereals  sympathize  therewith.  Hay  is  steady 
at  last  week's  decline,  but  bran  and  other  mill-feeds 
are  lower.  Receipts  from  beyond  the  State  are  ex- 
cessive. Wool  is  said  to  be  rather  promising,  and 
hides  have  advanced.  The  best  butter  is  firmer, 
and  eggs  are  moving  upward.  Meats  are  in  good 
tone  and  hogs  are  higher.  Beans,  potatoes  and 
onions  are  somewhat  affected  by  reports  of  larger 
supplies  from  later  plantings. 


Deciduous  Fruits  in  Southern  California. 


This  week's  Rural  Press  contains  very  interest- 
ing and  suggestive  references  to  the  production  of 
deciduous  fruits  in  southern  California.  The  facts 
presented  in  the  paper  on  apples  by  Mr.  Rudisill 
and  on  canning  fruits  by  Mr.  Welch  and  Mr.  Deupree 
are  not  only  important  for  the  direct  hints  which 
they  convey  for  the  employment  of  horticultural  ef- 
fort, but  they  suggest  considerations  about  the 
southern  situation  in  deciduous  fruit  growiug  into 
which  we  count  it  important  to  examine. 

We  believe  it  demonstrable  that  the  south  has  not 
yet  done  itself  justice  in  the  growth  of  deciduous 
fruits.  This  is  but  natural  in  view  of  the  popularity 
and  promise  of  the  citrus  fruit  interest  and  other 
horticultural  efforts  more  distinctively  semi-tropical 
and  therefore  thought  to  be  in  closer  harmony  with 
the  climatic  adaptations.  But  that  such  a  concep- 
tion is  inadequate  and  does  not  do  full  justice  to 
southern  pomological  fitness  is  clearly  seen  when  the 
triumphs  achieved  in  deciduous  lines  by  certain  local- 
ities and  by  certain  up-to-date  growers  are  consid- 
ered. It  is,  however,  the  average  conception  and 
the  average  practice  which  determines  the  character 
of  the  commercial  output,  and  it  is  this  character 
which  shows  that  the  south  does  not  do  justice  to 
itself. 

The  writers  to  whom  we  refer,  and  whose  declara- 
tions are  upon  another  page  of  this  issue,  emphasize 
the  need  of  closer  study  of  the  adaptations  of  differ- 
ent localities  to  different  deciduous  fruits  and  the 
choice  of  varieties  of  these  fruits,  not  only  with  ref- 
erence to  their  fitness  to  the  soil  and  climate  but 
their  suitability  to  the  different  forms  of  preserva- 
tion. This  matter  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted 
upon  and  it  has  not  been  sufficiently  considered  by 
southern  propagators  and  planters.  In  the  central 
portions  of  the  State  canners'  points  of  excellence 
have  been  diligently  considered  for  years  and  large 
fruit  supplies,  of  uniform  style  and  quality,  can  be 
commanded.  Extended  planting  of  these  acceptable 
fruits  makes  canners'  operations  more  secure;  more 
capital  has  been  invested  and  greater  output  under- 
taken. The  result  to  the  grower  has  been  ruling 
prices  for  canners'  selections  from  50%  to  100% 
higher  than  those  usually  reported  from  the  south. 
This  is  a  difference  which  should  not  exist,  but  it  is 
not  alone  conditioned  upon  choice  of  varieties. 

There  is  a  better  general  understanding  and  prac- 
tice of  the  art  of  high-class  deciduous  fruit  produc- 
tion in  central  than  in  southern  California  and  this  is 
manifested  in  several  leading  directions  to  which  we 
shall  briefly  allude. 

First,  moisture  supply.  There  are  some  places 
at  the  south  where  this  matter  is  properly  adjusted, 
naturally  or  otherwise,  but  there  are  many  more 
where  deciduous  fruits  have  been  oversupplied 
through  the  attempt  to  regulate  them  upon  the  irri- 
gation schedule  which  befits  the  citrus  fruits,  or 
where  they  have  suffered  severely  from  drouth,  either 
because  the  grower  determined  to  grow  them  on 
his  dry  land  or  because  he  had  an  idea  that  it  was 
never  right  to  irrigate  deciduous  fruits.  The  re- 
sults have  been  twofold;  either  the  fruit  has  been  ex- 
cessive in  size,  thin  in  juice  and  deficient  in  firmness 
and  flavor,  or  it  has  been  undersized,  leathery  and 
insipid.  Such  extremes  are  due  either  to  excess  or 
lack  of  moisture  and  both  are  fatal  to  a  high-class 
product.  The  adjustment  of  moisture  supply  to  the 
characteristic  needs  of  deciduous  fruits  is  as  fine  a 
problem  in  irrigation  or  cultivation,  or  both  com- 
bined, as  is  found  in  the  application  of  these  agencies 
to  citrus  fruits.  The  south  has  not  given  attention 
enough  to  these  matters. 

Second,  pruning.  Systematic  pruning  of  decidu- 
ous fruit  trees,  each  according  to  its  distinctive 
needs  and  growers'  purposes,  is  not  adequately  ap- 
preciated by  the  majority  of  southern  growers.  We 
are  aware  that  many  duly  regard  it,  and  it  is  per- 
haps possible  to  find  as  well-shaped  trees  at  the 
south  as  elsewhere  in  the  State;  but  the  average  is 
toward  the  other  extreme.  There  is  a  ruling  belief 
at  the  south  that  the  orange  tree  should  be  pruned 
as  little  as  possible,  and  the  conclusion  seems  to  be 
drawn  that  the  same  policy  should  be  adopted  with 
deciduous  fruit  trees.  This  is  an  error  of  judgment. 
To  secure  convenient  size  and  form  of  tree,  to  en- 
sure strength,  to  regulate  the  ratio  of  light  and 


shade,  to  minister  to  regular  bearing  of  proper 
amounts  of  first-class  fruit,  there  must  be  thought- 
ful, systematic  pruning. 

Third,  thinning.  In  addition  to  all  that  can  be  done 
by  pruning  to  promote  moderation  in  bearing  and 
uniformly  good  size  of  fruit,  there  must  be  proper 
thinning  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  wisely  called,  "  spac- 
ing "  of  the  young  fruit  as  soon  as  it  shows  firm 
"  setting  "  on  the  tree.  This  is  tiresome  to  do  and 
expensive  to  pay  for,  it  is  true,  but  it  is  nevertheless 
essential  to  a  crop  of  thoroughly  merchantable  fruit. 
It  may  be  said,  and  perhaps  truly,  that  at  the  prices 
paid  at  the  south,  one  cannot  afford  to  pursue  this 
plan,  but  the  fact  remains  that  unless  it  is  done  and 
a  better  average  product  obtained  there  is  little  use 
attempting  the  product  at  all.  The  higher  prices 
obtained  at  the  north  are  conditioned  upon  just  this 
sort  of  work,  and  if  one  neglects  it  he  does  not  get 
the  prices,  even  though  they  may  be  paid  in  his 
locality. 

Fourth,  harvesting.  Careful  gathering,  exact 
grading,  and  delivery  in  just  the  condition  demanded 
by  the  different  classes  of  fruit  buyers,  are  matters 
which  have  been  impressed  upon  growers  in  the  lead- 
ing deciduous  fruit  regions  most  forcibly.  Curing 
fruits  has  also  demonstrated  its  exactions  and  the 
rewards  for  high-class  work  made  plainly  manifest. 
It  is  idle  to  hope  for  profitable  returns  in  years  of 
normal  production  except  upon  the  basis  of  strictly 
first-class  and  acceptable  products,  and  it  is  not 
enough  for  the  success  of  a  district  that  certain  indi- 
viduals attain  them.  There  should  be  general  under- 
standing and  response  to  the  requirements  of  suc- 
cess, and  the  newer  deciduous  fruit  districts,  wher- 
ever they  may  be  located,  may  learn  in  a  season,  if 
they  have  the  will  and  enterprise,  what  it  has  taken 
the  older  districts  about  two  decades  to  learn  in  the 
school  of  experience. 

The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  deserves  com- 
mendation for  the  wisdom  and  energy  which  they 
are  exhibiting  in  preparations  for  this  years'  State 
Fair.  They  are  working  for  more  strictly  expert 
judging  of  exhibits  of  all  kinds  and  will  thus  give 
the  fair  a  higher  educational  character  than  usual. 
We  hope  this  fact  will  attract  exhibitors  of  all  kinds 
of  good  things  and  induce  them  to  attend  and  give 
due  attention  to  informing  themselves  as  to  what  is 
really  the  standard  of  excellence  in  their  several 
lines  of  production.  Aside  from  this  there  are  many 
public  reasons  why  all  agricultural  organizations  and 
institutions,  and  individuals  as  well,  should  rally  to 
the  support  of  this  years'  State  Fair.  We  are  going 
through  a  dry  year,  and  though  it  is  not  hurting  us 
generally  half  as  badly  as  was  expected,  reports  are 
being  diligently  circulated  by  our  rival  States  that 
California  is  done  for  this  year  and  home  makers  and 
investors  are  advised  of  superior  chances  elsewhere. 
Probably  there  is  no  better  way  of  demonstrating 
the  falsity  of  such  reports  than  to  put  up  a  State 
Fair  this  year  which  shall  surpass  the  displays  of  good 
years.  It  will  be  very  easy  to  do  this  if  producers 
generally  will  give  a  little  attention  to  the  matter. 
Save  some  of  your  best  grain  for  the  State  Fair,  lay 
out  the  best  of  the  immense  volume  of  summer  crops 
of  all  kinds  which  will  be  grown  with  irrigation,  and 
do  not  forget  the  fine  things  which  can  be  truly 
labeled  "grown  in  a  dry  year  without  irrigation." 
It  will  be  a  surprise  to  all  to  see  what  can  be  shown 
in  this  line.  Fill  a  good  part  of  the  pavilion  with 
fruits  and  vegetables  of  which  we  shall  have  as  fine 
specimens  as  were  ever  grown  in  the  State.  Fill  the 
cattle  sheds  and  stalls  with  good  animals — there  are 
plenty  of  them.  In  short,  think  about  it  and  act 
upon  it  and  make  the  State  Fair  this  year  larger  and 
better  than  ever. 

Chicory  growing  is  the  subject  of  a  brochure  by 
the  Botanist  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. The  idea  of  the  writer  is  that  chicory  can 
be  profitably  grown  as  an  auxiliary  crop  by  farmers, 
and  an  interesting  account  of  methods  is  given. 
One  objection  to  the  publication  may  be  that  it  does 
not  give  sufficient  prominence  to  the  chicory  indus- 
try of  this  State.  Another  objection  to  the  crop  is 
the  amount  of  hand  weeding  which  usually  has  to  be 
done  on  the  moist,  rich  lands  where  chicory  grows 
best.  However,  we  find  the  publication  very  inter- 
esting and  may  have  space  later  for  some  facts  which 
will  be  of  importance  to  Rural  readers. 
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QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 

Late  Planting  of  Stock  Beets  With  Irrigation. 

To  the  Editor: — I  am  planting  mangels  on  land 
two  miles  south  of  Los  Angeles.  I  cannot  wet  down 
all  of  the  land  during  this  month  and  am  in  a  quan- 
dary as  to  whether  I  should  continue  during  June. 
The  land  is  fairly  good  for  stock  beets,  but  has  a 
moderate  amount  of  white  alkali.  I  plant  after 
thoroughly  wetting  down,  and  can  irrigate  once  or 
twice  during  season. — S.  C.  D.,  Los  Angeles. 

There  is  no  trouble  about  planting  mangels  during 
June  when  you  have  moist  land.  By  putting  the 
land  in  good  shape  after  irrigating  you  will  get  a 
good  stand  from  the  seed,  and  then,  by  frequent 
cultivation,  you  may  make  the  crop  without  irriga- 
tion. The  beets  may  grow  right  along  until  they 
get  more  moisture  from  the  fall  rains.  If  rains  be 
delayed,  you  can  irrigate.  You  have  a  dead  open- 
and-shut  proposition.  Such  frosts  as  we  have  in 
California  valleys  do  not  hurt  beets.  They  will  grow 
right  along  and  can  be  fed  all  winter  right  from  the 
field.  Our  book,  "California  Vegetables,"  gives 
full  accounts  of  growing  stock  beets,  squashes,  etc. 

Roses  and  Violets. 

To  the  Editor  : — What  is  killing  my  roses  ?  Sev- 
eral have  died  and  others  are  affected.  I  find  that 
something  has  eaten  around  the  stalk  under  the  bark. 
How  can  I  kill  the  slugs  or  snails  that  are  destroying 
my  violets  ? — A  Subscriber,  St.  Helena. 

Our  own  roses  are  freely  worked  upon  by  the 
mining  larva-  which  work  under  the  bark,  but  we 
have  never  seen  them  abundant  enough  to  do  much 
harm.  A  few  channels  do  no  injury  if  the  plant  is  in 
good  condition  otherwise.  Your  plants  may  be  on 
soil  which  is  not  sufficiently  underdrained  and  the 
roots  are  rotted  by  standing  water  ;  or  they  may  be 
on  soil  too  loose  and  apt  to  dry  out  too  much  for  the 
rose.  Either  drowning  or  famishing  will  destroy  a 
rose,  and  the  remedy  is  to  guard  against  either  ex- 
treme. Regular  pruning,  so  as  to  preserve  vigorous 
new  wood  and  remove  old  and  weak  wood  and  keep 
the  bush  from  getting  too  brushy,  is  also  an  essential 
to  health  and  long  life  of  the  plant. 

You  can  kill  a  slug  with  a  sharp  rap  with  a  hammer, 
or  you  can  saponify  him  by  scattering  lime  around 
the  plants,  or  you  can  trap  him  by  using  little  heaps 
of  wheat  bran  on  chips  and  then  feed  the  sluggy  bran 
to  the  chickens.  We  have  found,  however,  that  the 
best  way  to  protect  violets  from  slugs  is  to  keep  the 
surface  of  the  soil  around  them  frequently  stirred  so 
that  it  will  dry  on  top,  while  still  moist  underneath. 
Old  violet  beds  or  borders,  with  the  surrounding 
ground  hard  and  damp,  are  almost  sure  to  be  in- 
vested. Irrigate  in  a  trench  alongside  of  the  plants, 
and  when  the  ground  is  dry  enough  to  hoe  well  hoe 
thoroughly  and  let  the  surface  remain  loose  and  dry 
and  you  will  have  few  slugs.  Then  replant  your 
violets  frequently.  Don't  expect  the  plantations 
made  in  '49  to  last  any  longer.  New  strong  plants, 
fresh  and  frequently  stirred  soil — these  are  cures  for 
many  floral  ills. 

Transplanting  Three-Year-CId  Fruit  Trees. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  some  prune  and  pear  trees 
now  three  years  old  that  I  would  like  to  move  if  prac- 
ticable. Will  you  tell  me  the  best  way  and  the  right 
time  ?  I  may  mention  that  it  is  about  800  feet  away 
from  where  they  now  are  standing  that  1  wish  to  re- 
move them. — John  Maunder,  Calistoga. 

The  time  for  this  work  is  after  the  leaves  have 
fallen  and  the  ground  has  been  deeply  moistened  by 
the  early  rains.  These  conditions  usually  occur  in 
this  part  of  the  State  in  December.  The  way  to 
transplant  is  to  dig  up  the  trees  carefully  so  as  to 
save  a  good  part  of  the  roots.;  cut  smoothly  all  sev- 
ered ends  and  cut  out  all  bruised  bark  with  a  smooth 
cut.  Plant  out  in  a  hole  sufficiently  large  to  accom- 
modate the  roots  and  pack  the  surface  soil  snugly 
around  all  the  roots.  Fill  the  hole  sufficiently  to 
cover  the  roots  and  then  tramp  well  with  the  feet. 
Fill  the  hole  with  the  bottom  soil  and  leave  it  loose 
on  top.  Cut  back  the  tops  of  the  trees  so  as  to  leave 
about  one-third  of  the  original  size,  symmetrically 
balanced  around  the  stem.  Wrap  or  whitewash  the 
stem  and  main  branches  so  as  to  guard  against  sun- 
burn. This  is  the  process,  but  it  is  of  doubtful  util- 
ity to  move  old,  well-established  trees.  If  the  trees 
have  stood  three  years  in  the  present  place  and  have 
secured  the  spread  common  to  such  trees  in  Califor- 
nia, it  will  usually  be  better  to  plant  good  thrifty 
yearling  trees  where  they  are  wanted  than  to  trans- 


plant three-year-olds,  because  the  younger  trees  will 
overtake  and  surpass  the  older  in  growth  and  bear- 
ing. However,  transplanting  three-year-olds  does 
better  with  plums  and  pears  than  with  peach  and 
apricot,  and  if  our  correspondent  wishes  to  try  it  we 
have  shown  him  the  way  to  do  it. 

Home=Qrown  Strawberries. 

To  the  Editor: — How  shall  I  raise  strawberries  ? 
I  am  told  they  will  do  well  almost  anywhere  in  Cali- 
fornia, but  I  have  been  trying  for  some  years  to 
raise  them,  with  very  poor  success,  on  good  soil. 
The  plants  make  no  growth  and  the  berries  are 
small  and  imperfect.  I  do  not  know  the  variety. — 
Subscriber,  St.  Helena. 

There  have  been  from  time  to  time  many  good 
articles  in  the  Rural  on  strawberry  growing,  all  of 
which  can  be  read  with  profit.  Probably  our  corre- 
spondent has  a  worthless  variety;  otherwise  he  could 
hardly  fail  to  get  good  growth  of  the  plant  at  some 
time  of  the  year.  Unsatisfactory  fruiting  at  any 
time  in  the  year  is  the  fault  of  the  variety,  either  in 
general  habit  or  in  lack  of  either  pistillate  or  stami- 
nate  elements  in  the  bloom.  Failure  of  spring- 
bearing  plants  to  grow  and  bear  through  the  summer 
is  due  to  lack  of  irrigation  and  cultivation.  Dig  up 
and  throw  away  the  plants  you  have.  Get  a  few 
dozen  Sharpless,  Monarch  of  the  West  and  Long- 
worth  varieties  and  plant  this  fall  on  well  prepared, 
rich  soil ;  keep  them  well  cultivated  and  irrigated  if 
fall  rains  should  be  scant  or  deferred.  These  plants 
will  bear  freely  in  the  spring,  and  after  that  irrigate 
freely  and  cultivate  well  through  the  summer,  and 
you  will  get  a  succession  of  fruit.  We  have  named 
the  above  varieties  because  they  are  hardy  and  pro- 
lific in  this  part  of  the  State.  There  are  other  vari- 
eties preferred  for  various  reasons  by  commercial 
growers  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  and  they 
have  been  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Rural. 

Johnson  Grass. 

To  the  Editor: — I  am  sorry  the  blades  of  grass  I 
sent  were  not  sufficient.  I  now  forward  the  roots  as 
well.  I  believe  it  is  Johnson  grass,  but  I  cannot  get 
it  out  of  the  orchard,  and  it  keeps  spreading. — Sub- 
scriber, Guinda. 

The  specimen  is  Johnson  grass,  and  your  experi- 
ence with  it  is  like  that  of  others  who  are  afflicted 
with  its  presence.  There  is  no  perfectly  satisfactory 
treatment.  On  loose,  deep  and  moist  soils  it  is  well 
nigh  ineradicable.  We  know  of  cases  where  more 
than  the  value  of  the  land  has  been  expended  in 
grubbing,  etc.,  and  the  grass  held  on.  In  such 
places,  we  know  nothing  better  to  do  than  to  plow, 
rake  out  as  many  roots  as  possible  and  seed  down  to 
alfalfa.  Alfalfa  and  Johnson  grass  make  good  feed 
for  stock.  On  uplands  the  growth  of  Johnson  grass 
is  less  vigorous,  and  it  can  be  kept  down  and  some- 
times extirpated.  Plow  in  midsummer  or  fall  before 
the  rains  as  deeply  as  possible,  and  let  the  furrow- 
slices  lie  on  edge  and  dry  out  as  much  as  possible. 
Harrow  and  rake  out  the  roots  as  cleanly  as  possible 
and  burn  them.  Be  ready  then  to  use  a  sharp  weed- 
cutter,  which  will  cut  all  the  roots  below  the  ground, 
and  keep  cutting  and  recutting,  with  the  idea  of 
never  letting  a  sprout  reach  the  surface  to  get  a 
green  color.  To  do  this  it  will  not  answer  to  let  the 
grass  grow  above  the  surface  and  then  cut  it  with 
the  cultivator.  This  only  helps  to  spread  it.  John- 
son grass  has  been  practically  destroyed  by  this 
method  of  treatment  and  by  no  other,  so  far  as  our 
knowledge  goes. 

Cutting  to  Kill  Willows. 

To  the  Editor: — Can  willows  be  killed  by  cutting 
off  at  any  particular  season  of  the  year  ?  If  so, 
when  is  the  proper  time  ? — J.  W.  Violett,  lone. 

With  reference  to  cutting  to  kill  willows  and  other 
deciduous  trees  and  shrubs,  there  is  agreement 
among  experienced  land  clearers  that  they  should  be 
cut  at  that  time  in  the  summer  when  they  have  just 
finished  their  greatest  growth  and  before  the  "  re- 
turn flow  "  of  the  sap  takes  place.  This  leaves  the 
root  in  its  weakest  condition  and  it  will  often  die 
without  attempting  to  sprout  at  all.  The  precise 
date  at  which  the  trees  should  be  cut  varies  with 
different  localities.  In  the  interior  the  growth  is 
finished  earlier  than  on  the  coast,  and  there  is  some 
variation  in  the  same  locality  in  different  years,  ow- 
ing to  the  character  of  the  season.  It  comes  a  little 
later  in  cool,  moist  summers  than  in  hot,  dry  onC'. 
As  soon  as  the  buds  are  formed  in  the  axils  of  the 
leaves  of  the  new  growth  the  cutting  should  be  done 
quickly.  The  condition  is  reached  in  the  interior  in 
July;  on  the  coast  it  may  be  the  last  of  July  or  the 
first  part  of  August. 


WEATHER  AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for 
Week  Ending  May  30,  1898. 


By  W.  H.  Hammon,  Station  Director. 


On  the  28th  showers  fell  throughout  the  State. 
The  rainfall  for  the  week,  except  in  the  Sacramento 
valley,  was  below  the  normal.  The  week  was  gen- 
erally cold  and  cloudy,  and  on  the  whole  very  favor- 
able for  vegetation.  The  ditches  in  irrigated  sec- 
tions are  reported  to  be  running  full.  The  rains 
have  proven  of  even  greater  benefit  than  antici- 
pated. Barley  sown  on  bean  land  has  come  up  well, 
and  farmers  will  have  crops  where  only  hay  was  ex- 
pected. All  grains  were  improved,  and  hay  was  not 
hurt  to  any  great  extent.  Fruits  are  doing  finely. 
First  crop  of  strawberries  already  marketed,  and 
others  not  hurt  by  rain.  Cherries  are  being  shipped 
daily.  Orange  trees  are  doing  well,  and  olives, 
while  not  setting  as  well  as  might  be  expected,  will 
still  make  a  good  yield.  Grapes  are  doing  nicely. 
Some  orchardists  are  busy  thinning  peaches.  Vege- 
tables are  prime.  Planting  beans  and  sugar  beets. 
Hops  in  good  condition.  Second  crop  of  alfalfa 
ready  to  cut. 

Shasta.— Haying  in  full  blast.   Rain  damaged  hay  slightly. 

Butte.— Favorable  for  growing  grain,  and  many  acres  intended 
only  for  hay  will  now  give  a  fair  yield  of  plump  grain.  Orange  trees 
are  doing  well  and  still  retain  a  good  setting.  Olives  not  setting  as 
well  as  expected.   River  about  stationary. 

Glenn. — Haying  about  over  Harvesting  barley  will  commence 
soon.   Wheat  crop  far  better  than  expected. 

Yuba. — Crop  prospects  changed,  and  now  fairly  abundant  yihld  of 
grain,  hops  and  fruit  expected.  Canning  and  drying  peaches  will  be 
short. 

Sutter.— Favorable  for  growing  crops.  Haying  nearly  over; 
most  of  hay  in  field.    Little  damage. 

Yolo.— Cool  weather  with  linht  rains  beneficial.  Haying  still  on; 
crop  better  than  expected.   Grain  crop  light. 

Sacramento.— Sufficient  rain  for  irrigating  purposes.  Steady 
rain  without  wind  very  beneficial.  It  did  not  damage  the  hay  crop 
and  came  too  late  to  injure  strawberries. 

Solano.— Rain  of  Friday  will  improve  all  grains  and  did  not  hurt 
hay  to  any  extent;  helped  the  quality  of  fruit.  Shipping  Royal  Ann 
cherries.  Good  yield  of  vegetables  expected.  Summer-fallow  will 
make  fifteen  sacks  per  acre;  very  little  winter  sown  will  pay  for 
harvesting. 

Placer. — Rain  and  cool  weather  have  assured  a  full  crop  of  grain 
and  late  hay ;  some  damage  to  cut  hay.  Thinning  peaches.  Grapes 
and  garden  truck  doing  well. 

San  Joaquin.— Excellent  weather  for  growing  grain.  In  many 
places  will  have  wheat;  considered  a  failure  one  month  ago.  Straw- 
berries about  over.    Onion  shipments  heavy. 

Stanislaus.— Crops  still  doing  well  below  canal  limits.  First 
crop  of  hay  secured;  no  damage  by  rain.  Grapes  promise  good 
yield. 

Merced.— Haying  progressing  slowly  on  account  of  cool  weather 
Grain  maturing  fast,  and  what  there  is  will  be  of  good  quality. 

Fresno. — Grapes  doing  nicely ;  no  damage  from  thrlps,  and  crop 
promises  to  be  large.  Pear  crop  will  also  be  fine.  Peaches  small 
crop,  but  good  quality.  Cutting  alfalfa  and  wheat  hay.  Weather 
favorable  for  growing  grain.  Wheat  and  barley  a  failure  on  dry 
lands,  but  on  irrigated  lands  there  will  be  some  grain. 

Kings. — Loss  of  fruit  almost  total,  except  Bartlett  pears,  which 
will  be  about  one-fourth  of  a  crop.  Planting  corn  and  pumpkins  ex- 
tensively on  land  where  other  crops  failed.  Ditches  full  of  water. 
Vineyards  promise  large  yield. 

Tulare.— Shipping  hay  and  much  hay  cut.  Grapes  setting  well. 
Some  water  in  ditches,  but  not  enough  to  do  much  good. 

Kern.— Cool  weather  helps  grain  to  fill.  Second  crop  of  alfalfa 
ready  to  cut.   Grain  hay  being  harvested. 

Lake.— Many  farmers  hauled  in  their  hay  while  wet,  fearing  a 
heavy  rain.   Vines  and  fruit  trees  are  looking  fine. 

Sonoma.— All  crops  looking  well.  Hops  making  fine  growth. 
Cherries  ripening  fast.   Large  crop  of  prunes. 

Napa.— Cherries  injured  by  rain.  Good  hay  and  fruit  crops;  more 
hay  than  local  demand.   Pasture  for  local  use  only. 

Alameda.— Continued  damp,  cool  weather  beneficial  to  crops, 
fruit,  vines  and  beets. 

Santa  Clara  —Large  crop  of  cherries.  Haying  continues ;  light 
crop.  Beets  and-vegetables  doing  well. 

San  Mateo. — Picking  cherries.  Fruit  of  all  kinds  small  in  size. 
Enough  hay  for  home  use  and  some  grain. 

Santa  Cruz. — Good  average  crop  of  hay  and  grain. 

Monterey.— Favorable  weather  for  crops.  Considerable  hay  and 
a  little  grain  will  be  grown.   Beet  fields  looking  well. 

San  Luis  Obispo.— Bean  planting  in  progress.  Fruit  doing  well. 
Cattle  are  being  shipped  to  pasture. 

Santa  Barbara.— Early  or  first  setting  apricots  will  be  a  fair 
crop,  but  second  setting  probably  small.  Walnuts  set  heavy,  but 
yield  will  depend  on  weather;  lemons  fair.    No  bean  planting. 

Ventura.— Rain  was  of  greater  benefit  than  at  first  anticipated. 
Barley  sown  on  bean  land  has  come  out  wonderfully  and  will  make 
grain  where  a  short  time  ago  farmers  expected  only  hay.  More  hay 
than  anticipated.   Apricots  of  good  size. 

Los  Angeles.— All  fruits  doing  finely  except  almonds  and  prunes. 
Big  crop  of  apricots  and  peaches.  Deciduous  fruits  and  hay  better 
than  expected.  Corn  looks  well.  New  crop  of  oranges  looking  well, 
especially  Navels,  which  promise  big  yield. 

San  Bernardino.— Continued  cool  weather  helping  grain  and 
fruit.   Peaches  better  than  expected. 

Orange.— Orange  crop  very  promising.  Good  crop  of  peaches  and 
apricots.    More  hay  than  expected.   Some  grain. 

Riverside.— Enough  hay  and  feed  to  carry  stock  through.  Some 
grain  being  cut  in  back  country,  but  yield  is  of  little  consequence. 

San  Diego.— Cooler  and  partly  cloudy.  All  fruit  growing  well. 
Peaches  where  not  thinned  dropping  some.  Apricots  better  than 
expected;  fruit  large. 

Eureka  Summary.— Weather  favorable.  Soil  generally  in  fine 
condition.  Crops  making  rapid  growth ;  small  fruits  especially  will 
be  abundant.  In  some  localities  hay  crop  promises  to  be  unusually 
heavy. 

Los  Angeles  Summary.— Effect  of  cool  weather  fully  appreciable 
on  orchards  and  growing  crops;  trees  leafing;  grain  fields  supposed 
to  be  dead  are  turning  green,  but  not  likely  to  make  hay. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m., 
Wednesday,  June  1 ,  1898,  are  -from  official  sources, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  : 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall 
for  the  Week. . . 

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to 

Date  

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  Last 
Year  to  Same  I 
Date   1 

Average  Season- 
al Rainfall  to 
Date  

Minimum  Tem- 
perature for  the 
Week  

Maximum  Tem- 
perature for  the 

1.16 

33.95 

49.48 

.02 

42 

60 

Red  Bluff  

.28 

14.56 

24.21 

T 

44 

86 

Sacramento  

.34 

10.49 

17.28 

T 

46 

76 

.24 

9.36 

23.21 

T 

48 

61 

.01 

4.80 

10.52 

T 

48 

94 

San  Luis  Obispo  

.02 

7.16 

20.75 

T 

40 

72 

T 

6.83 

16.86 

T 

50 

78 

.02 

4.80 

11.78 

T 

54 

66 

.00 

1.66 

5.35 

.02 

58 

98 

I    *  No  record. 
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HORTICULTURE. 


Notes  on  Canning  Peaches. 

To  the  Editor: — Can  you  give  some  information 
about  the  Philips  Cling  peach  ?  It  is  most  import- 
ant here  that  the  fruit  tree  should  not  be  liable  to 
curl  leaf  (as  the  McCowan  Cling  suffers  very  much 
here).  I  hear  that  the  Philips  is  very  much  liked  by 
canners,  and  that  is  about  the  extent  of  my  knowl- 
edge. It  is  not  in  the  peach  tables  on  pages  311-312 
in  your  very  valuable  book,  "California  Fruits." 

In  planting  about  500  cling  peaches  would  you  ad- 
vise the  use  of  two  varieties,  methodically  mixed 
(say  two  rows  and  two  rows),  and  can  you  suggest 
the  second  variety  of  cling  for  this  valley  ?  I  have 
found  the  Hardy  Yellow  Tuscany  a  glorious  grower 
— a  glorious  peach,  selling  easily  and  with  no  symp- 
tom of  curl,  but  it  is  not  propagated.  If  I  had  been 
able  to  see  ahead  I  would  have  raised  my  own  stock, 
but  I  cannot  afford  to  wait  longer;  and  the  peach 
moth  and  cutworms  make  the  work  of  budding  seed- 
ling trees  in  orchard  form  not  very  satisfactory. 
The  McKevitt  Cling  (white)  does  not  prove  very  sat- 
isfactory in  the  long  run,  does  not  bear  very  well.  I 
have  heard  the  Nichols  Orange  Cling  well  spoken  of. 
Would  it  curl  here  ?  E.  Eaoen  Cook. 

Napa. 

Philips'  Cling  is  probably  the  most  popular  can- 
ning peach  in  this  State  at  this  time.  It  originated 
in  Sutter  county  and  first  came  into  notice  through 
its  popularity  with  the  canners  at  that  point.  It  is 
a  very  handsome  yellow  cling,  good  size,  fine  globu- 
lar form,  rich  color,  fine  flesh  and  flavor — in  fact,  it 
seems  to  be  almost  an  ideal  peach  for  canning  pur- 
poses. 

We  have  no  record  of  its  resistance  to  curl  leaf; 
but  that  does  not  cut  much  figure  in  the  calculations 
of  the  Sutter  county  growers,  but  they  find  that 
peach  trees  sprayed  with  lime,  salt  and  sulphur  for 
scale  insects  are  almost  free  from  curl  leaf,  this  wash 
acting  both  as  a  fungicide  and  an  insecticide.  This 
immunity  from  curl  leaf,  through  the  use  of  this 
wash,  unfortunately  does  not  occur  in  all  regions 
and  nearer  the  coast,  where  the  leaf  curl  is  worse 
than  in  Sutter  county;  still  it  is  possible  to  overcome 
the  curl  leaf  by  the  use  of  the  Bordeaux  mixture,  as 
already  described  in  our  columns. 

Philips'  Cling  peach  is  not  mentioned  in  the  first 
edition  of  "California  Fruits,"  which  is  evidently  the 
one  you  have;  but  it  is  illustrated  and  described  in 
the  second  edition,  which  was  issued  about  two  years 
later. 

It  does  not  appear  to  be  necessary  to  plant 
peaches  so  as  to  arrange  for  cross  pollenation;  there 
are  thousands  of  cases  in  which  solid  blocks  of  the 
same  variety  have  borne  satisfactorily.  It  might  be 
a  desirable  recourse  in  the  case  of  bearers  which  are 
somewhat  shy;  but  in  the  case  of  those  ordinarily 
grown  it  does  not  seem  to  be  necessary. 

Since  you  have  found  the  Hardy  Yellow  Tuscany 
so  good  a  peach,  why  not  continue  with  that  vari- 
ety ?  It  would  be  quite  easy  for  you  to  make  an  ar- 
rangement with  a  local  nurseryman  by  which  he 
might  bud  for  you  whatever  number  of  trees  you 
might  desire,  taking  the  buds  from  your  own  trees. 
In  this  way,  either  by  using  June  buds  or  dormant 
buds,  it  would  be  possible  to  make  your  plantation 
this  fall  or  winter.  Of  course,  June  buds  and  dor- 
mant buds  have  to  be  treated  a  little  more  carefully 
than  yearling  trees;  but  they  are  quite  largely  used 
when  one  is  in  a  hurry  to  get  ground  set  with  a  cer- 
tain variety. 

Nichols'  Orange  Cling  is  an  improved  orange  cling 
and  a  very  satisfactory  peach.  It  is  practically  free 
from  curl  leaf  in  the  lower  part  of  Alameda  county, 
where  it  originated,  and  we  presume  it  would  be  so 
with  you. 

Seller's  Golden  Clmg  is  another  yellow  cling,  an 
improvement  on  the  Orange  Cling,  which  is  now  com- 
ing into  great  favor  each  year  as  a  canning  peach. 
It  is  a  vigorous  grower  and  practically  free  from  curl 
leaf.   

Cross  Pollenation  of  Apples. 

If  you  have  any  doubt,  says  the  Watsonville  Paja- 
ronian,  about  the  value  of  cross-fertilization  by  mix- 
ing varieties  of  apple  trees  in  your  orchard,  inter- 
view A.  N.  Judd.  He  can  show  you,  by  ar 
examination  of  his  orchard,  that  there  is  a  strong 
foundation  for  the  claims  of  Eastern  orchardists  and 
many  California  fruit  growers,  that  orchards  of  one 
variety  of  fruit  will  not  bear  as  heavily  and  as 
profitably  as  orchards  where  varieties  are  mixed. 
Mr.  Judd  says  he  can  show  rows  of  apple  trees  of 


different  varieties,  in  close  contact,  which  are  loaded 
with  apples,  while  the  trees  which  are  more  distant 
— where  they  are  all  of  the  same  variety — have  not 
as  much  fruit.  His  orchard  made  a  like  showing  last 
year.  A  similar  showing  was  made  in  Green  Valley, 
where  orchards  are  given  over  to  apples,  peaches, 
prunes  and  apricots.  The  orchardist  with  all  his 
acres  given  over  to  one  variety  of  apples  may  save 
years  of  waiting  and  a  small  fortune  by  giving  this 
subject  of  cross-fertilization  the  closest  study. 


California  Apple  Growing. 


By  J.  H.  Rcdisii.i.  at  the  Los  Angeles  Fruit  Growers*  Convention. 

Residents  of  southern  California  have  given  the 
apple  only  a  secondary  place,  and  the  fruit  has  until 
very  recently  been  considered  unsuited  to  this  lo- 
cality, and  therefore  not  worth  planting  to  any  ex- 
tent. Many  circumstances,  however,  are  rapidly 
changing  the  views  of  fruit  growers  here  in  regard 
to  our  ability  to  grow  the  apple  with  success  and 
profit.  There  is  increased  interest  in  the  subject, 
and  appreciation  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived, 
from  its  more  extended  cultivation. 

Good  Apples  Grown  in  California. — The  fruit  grow- 
ers of  Oregon,  northern  and  central  California, 
where  the  conditions  are  more  favorable,  have  long 
since  proven  that  the  orchards  of  the  Pacific  coast 
can  produce  apples  equal  to,  if  not  superior  to, 
those  from  any  portion  of  the  globe,  as  has  been 
shown  by  their  triumphs  at  the  World's  and  district 
fairs,  and  by  their  large  shipments  of  fruit  to 
Europe,  Australia  and  other  foreign  lands. 

Yet  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  while  southern 
California  has  been  for  years  producing  a  large  sur- 
plus for  export  of  other  fruits,  except  those  strictly 
tropical,  she  has  always  been  a  large  importer  of 
the  apple  and  its  products  for  home  use;  which  ex- 
perience now  shows  might  easily  have  been  produced 
within  her  borders. 

To  such  an  extent  has  this  deficiency  grown  that 
a  moderate  estimate  of  the  amount  required  to  sup- 
ply it,  for  the  past  season  alone,  is  over  2000  tons; 
and  this,  too,  in  the  face  of  retail  prices  to  the  con- 
sumer ranging  from  $1.25  to  $4.50  per  bushel; 
prices,  by  the  way,  that  tend  to  check  the  liberal 
use  of  the  fruit  and  to  give  the  apple  growers  of  the 
East  the  impression  that  their  brethren  engaged  in 
the  business  here  have  a  veritable  Klondike. 

Southern  California  Should  Grow  Apples.  —  The 
rapid  increase  of  our  population,  which  is  principally 
from  Northern  and  Eastern  States,  where  the  apple 
is  a  staple  commodity  and  regarded  by  all  as  a 
prime  necessity  to  fair  living,  has  no  doubt  -tended 
largely  to  produce  this  condition  of  our  market;  but 
the  generally  diffused  impression  among  older  resi- 
dents that  the  soil  was  not  adapted  to  its  cultivation 
by  reason  of  its  semi-tropical  character,  is,  I  think, 
mainly  responsible  for  it,  as  this  prevalent  idea 
tended  to  discourage  the  general  planting  of  apple 
orchards. 

We  have,  however,  to  thank  a  few  intelligent  and 
persistent  fruit  growers  that  these  views  are  being 
rapidly  dispelled  and  the  fact  demonstrated  that 
with  a  judicious  selection  of  soils,  locations  and 
varieties  adapted  to  these,  as  fine  apples  in  quality 
and  appearance  can  be  grown  in  southern  California 
as  in  any  other  country. 

Importance  of  the  Apple.  —  By  far  the  most  im- 
portant branch  of  fruit  growing  in  the  United 
States  is  the  apple  industry.  In  the  number  of 
bearing  trees,  and  the  amount  and  value  of  their 
products,  it  is  nearly  double  that  of  all  other  decidu- 
ous, tropical  and  semi-tropical  fruits  combined. 

The  report  of  the  United  States  census  for  1890 
states  that  there  was  at  that  time  over  130,000,000 
bearing  apple  trees  in  the  country,  and  these  pro- 
duced over  143,000,000  bushels  of  apples.  These,  at 
the  moderate  price  of  50  cents  per  bushel,  represent 
an  income  of  $71,000,000. 

California  Figures. — California,  though  a  laggard 
in  this  industry,  is  now  steadily  increasing  the  num- 
ber and  area  of  her  apple  orchards,  for,  according 
to  the  report  already  referred  to,  she  had  in  1890  a 
little  over  1,200,000  bearing  trees,  while  the  state- 
ment of  the  county  assessors  for  1897  gave  the  num- 
ber then  at  a  little  over  2,000,000  trees,  a  very 
gratifying  increase  in  less  than  a  decade,  but  a  total 
that  is  in  striking  contrast  with  two  leading  apple 
growing  States  in  the  Union,  viz.,  Michigan  and 
Ohio,  which  with  only  three  fifths  the  area  of  Cali- 
fornia had  jointly  in  1890  over  26,000,000  bearing 
apple  trees. 

The  seven  counties  comprising  southern  California 
have  about  one-third  the  area  of  the  State,  but  had 
only  one-tenth  the  number  of  bearing  trees  in  1890. 
They  still  bear  the  same  relative  position,  as  they 
are  credited  with  something  over  220,000  trees  for 
1897. 

j**  Apples  AH  the  Year. — There  is  no  fruit  more  uni- 
versally liked  or  more  generally  used  than  the  apple, 
and,  in  addition  to  its  health  giving  qualities,  there 
is  none  more  valuable  for  planting  for  commercial 
purposes,  on  account  of  its  long  market  season,  and 
for  its  so-called  secondary  products. 
By  reason  of  the  peculiar  topography  which  gives 


to  many  portions  of  California  the  entire  range  of 
climate  on  the  Atlantic  coast  from  Maine  to  Florida, 
also  gives  us  the  advantage  of  having  the  apple  as  a 
dessert  fruit  every  month  of  the  year. 

Usefulness  of  the  Apple.  —  Everything  about  the 
apple  can  be  utilized.  If  not  used  as  dessert  fruit, 
it  can  be  cooked  in  many  attractive  and  palatable 
forms,  dried  or  made  into  beverages,  butters,  jellies, 
or  finally  used  as  feed  for  stock,  especially  the  sweet 
apple,  which  is  said  to  be  excellent  for  fattening 
purposes.  Even  the  cores  and  peelings,  ac- 
cording to  a  recent  circular  from  a  United  States 
Consul,  are  now  wanted  for  shipment  to  Europe,  to 
be  used  for  various  purposes. 

In  fact  there  is  no  other  product  of  the  farm  that 
so  thoroughly  fills  the  old  German  farmer's  idea  of  a 
money-maker.  When  asked  how  it  was  that  he  had 
risen  from  poverty  to  comparative  wealth  in  such  a 
short  time,  he  replied  "  that  he  had  worked  hard, 
and  produced  many  things  on  the  farm,  which  he 
took  to  market  to  sell;  what  he  could  not  sell  he 
brought  back  and  fed  to  his  pigs,  and  what  his  pigs 
could  not  eat  he  himself  ate." 

Growing  Popularity  of  the  Apple. — There  is  a  very 
general  revival  of  interest  throughout  the  fruit 
growing  sections  of  the  world  where  apple  culture  is 
possible  in  this  industry,  and  much  attention  is  be- 
ing given  to  the  introduction  and  testing  of  new 
varieties  and  to  more  thorough  methods  of  cultiva- 
tion. Extensive  plantings  are  made  in  localities 
where  in  former  years  it  was  thought  the  apple 
could  not  be  grown,  for  with  improved  means  of 
transportation  and  of  keeping,  it  can  be  sent  in 
good  shape  to  all  attractive  markets  of  the  globe. 
Even  in  old  England  large  plantations  are  being 
made  for  commercial  purposes,  mainly  to  supply  the 
increasing  demand  of  the  English  market.  Rivers  & 
Son,  the  eminent  horticulturists  of  that  country,  are 
authority  for  the  statement  that  orchards  planted  in 
apples  upon  land  properly  cleared,  drained,  trenched 
and  fenced  against  game  and  stock,  will  pay  a  fair 
profit  upon  the  capital  invested  and  labor  required 
to  produce  a  crop,  and  will  increase  in  profitable  in- 
come for  a  number  of  years.  There  is  no  fruit  tree 
that  responds  so  faithfully  and  promptly  to  system- 
atic and  intelligent  treatment.  As  an  instance,  one 
of  the  bad  effects  of  neglect  is  the  habit  acquired  by 
nearly  all  orchards  of  bearing  an  excessive  crop  one 
year  and  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  the  following 
year.  Mr.  Pell,  at  one  time  the  famous  grower 
of  the  Newtown  Pippin  at  Pellham,  N.  Y.,  more 
than  thirty  years  ago,  showed  to  the  fruit  growers 
of  the  country  that  by  judicious  but  persistent  thin- 
ning of  the  fruit  each  year  and  the  use  of  fertilizers, 
it  was  possible  to  break  up  this  habit  of  overbearing, 
and  in  his  orchard  of  2000  trees  he  succeeded  in 
making  them  abandon  the  off-year  system  and  give 
him  annually  uniform  crops  of  magnificent  fruit. 

Varieties  for  Different  Localities. — What  is  needed  in 
southern  California,  and  in  fact  in  different  portions 
of  the  State,  is  to  more  fully  recognize  the  peculiar- 
ities of  our  climate,  and  that  we  have  three  zones  in 
which  the  apple  can  be  grown,  viz.,  the  coast  region, 
the  interior  valleys  and  lower  foothills,  and  the 
upper  foothills,  mountain  valleys  and  plateaus  up  to 
3500  or  4000  feet. 

These  all  require  a  careful  selection  of  varieties 
and  different  treatment  of  the  trees,  especially  in 
locations  where  irrigation  is  necessary. 

The  custom  of  planting  the  apple  among  citrus 
trees  or  of  growing  any  crop  that  requires  winter 
irrigation  or  cultivation  should  be  discontinued. 

Suggestions. — Our  Pomological  Society  should  take 
the  initiative  and  secure  from  fruit  growers  in  the 
zones  I  have  named  the  results  of  their  experience 
as  the  varieties  best  adapted  to  their  respective  lo- 
calities and  their  best  methods  of  cultivation.  They 
should  also  encourage  the  introduction  and  trial  of 
new  varieties  of  the  apple  by  premiums  for  best  dis- 
plays of  these  by  their  annual  meetings.  With  the 
information  so  gained  the  intending  planter  can  pro- 
ceed with  his  work  with  more  certainty  and  better 
prospects  of  success,  and  will  not  have  to  wait  sev- 
eral years  for  the  results  of  his  own  experiments. 
Our  experiment  stations  are  doing  something  in  this 
direction,  but  owing  to  the  peculiarities  of  climate 
already  referred  to,  the  results  obtained  will  only  be 
beneficial  in  a  general  way.  The  experience  of  the 
station  at  Pomona  in  apple  culture  might  not  be  of 
any  more  benefit  to  the  Antelope  valley  or  the  Julian 
district  that  would  that  of  Florida  be  to  the  growers 
in  Maine,  but  would  be  beneficial  to  all  localities 
similarly  situated  to  Pomona. 

The  Outlook. — There  is  certainly  a  fair  outlook  for 
the  growers  of  apples  in  southern  California,  and 
there  should  be  a  sufficient  incentive  to  increased 
planting  in  the  matter  of  merely  supplying  our  home 
market  with  first-class  fruit  at  reasonable  prices. 
If  all  signs  do  not  fail,  the  increase  of  our  population 
will  unquestionably  keep  ahead  of  the  present  rate 
of  planting. 

The  future  of  British  Columbia  and  Alaska  can 
only  be  conjectured,  but  there  must  in  the  nature  of 
things  be  a  great  market  for  the  apple  and  its  prod- 
ucts in  that  region  at  once.  Western  Siberia,  under 
the  control  of  Russia,  is  also  rapidly  increasing  its 
population,  and  owing  to  the  rigors  of  that  climate 
they  must  of  necessity  be  consumers  and  not  pro- 
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ducers  of  fruit,  and  there  are  others  on  the  shores  of 
the  Pacific,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  take  time  in 
specifying. 

No  one,  however,  should  engage  in  the  work  of 
planting  an  apple  orchard  for  commercial  purposes 
unless  he  is  prepared  to  give  thorough,  intellegent 
labor,  not  alone  in  the  soil  and  all  the  details  of 
planting,  pruning  and  cultivating,  but  also  in  the 
battle  with  insect  pests  and  the  subsequent  gather- 
ing, packing  and  shipping  to  market.  He  can  rest 
assured  that  if  he  succeeds  in  raising  the  best  fruit 
he  will  always  find  a  market  for  it.  For  it  is  an  in- 
disputable fact  that  there  is  not  enough  of  the  best 
of  any  commodity,  and  that  there  is  always  a  de- 
mand for  it. 


Dead  Shot  for  Rodents  and  Birds. 


To  the  Editor: — As  there  is  little  or  no  vegetation 
on  many  fields  and  foothills,  squirrels  and  linnets 
naturally  seek  the  nearest  green  orchard,  and,  alas, 
for  the  foliage,  and,  later,  the  ripening  fruit,  etc.  I 
have  within  the  past  ten  days  had  good  success  in 
using  oranges  cut  into  quarters,  with  a  little  strych- 
nice  (about  I  grain)  spread  over  the  flesh.  Using  one 
piece  to  each  squirrel  hole  has  swept  away  hundreds 
of  the  rodents,  also  rabbits.  By  cutting  the  oranges 
in  halves  and  using  the  same  kind  of  poison  and  im- 
paling the  half  orange  on  a  small  twig  at  the  highest 
point  obtainable  on  an  apricot  tree,  I  have  destroyed 
linnets  by  the  hundreds  all  over  the  orchard.  I  used 
one  piece  to  about  one  acre  of  orchard  for  the  birds, 
but  I  took  a  little  caution  in  placing  these  on  the 
trees  by  peeling  the  bark  off  the  little  twigs  for  8  or 
10  inches.  It  is  better  still  if  there  happens  to  be  a 
dead  twig  on  the  tree,  so  as  to  leave  the  tree  per- 
fectly safe.  While  the  amount  of  poison  is  too  small 
to  do  any  damage  to  a  tree,  yet,  as  a  matter  of  pre- 
caution, I  chose  to  do  so. 

C.  W.  Roth,  Gopherman  of  the  Piru  Ranch. 

Piru  City,  Ventura  Co. 


FRUIT  PRESERVATION. 


Crystallizing  Fruit. 


To  the  Editor  : — Have  you  any  publication  on  how  to  glace, 
candy  or  preserve  fruits,  especially  figs,  and  how  to  make 
fruit  syrup?  I  would  like  to  find  out  how  to  make  what  is 
called  California  glaced  fruit,  what  vessels  and  material  are 
used.  J.  H.  Eickhoff  Jr. 

Spenceville,  Nevada  Co. 

We  do  not  know  of  any  satisfactory  publication 
covering  the  details  of  such  manufacturing.  There 
is  very  much  that  can  only  be  learned  by  experience 
and  constitutes  the  trade  secrets  of  manufacturers. 
The  general  theory,  and  an  outline  of  practice,  was 
recently  given  by  J.  J.  Pratt  of  the  Yuba  City  Can- 
nery as  follows  : 

The  theory  is  to  extract  the  juice  from  the  fruit 
and  replace  it  with  sugar  syrup,  which,  upon  hard- 
ening, preserves  the  fruit  from  decay,  and  at  the 
same  time  retains  the  natural  shape  of  the  fruit.  All 
kinds  of  fruit  are  capable  of  being  preserved  under 
this  process.  Though  the  method  is  very  simple, 
there  is  a  certain  skill  required  that  is  acquired  only 
by  practice.  Several  successive  steps  in  the  process 
are  as  follows  : 

First,  the  same  care  in  selecting  and  grading  the 
fruit  should  be  taken  as  for  canning ;  that  is,  the 
fruit  should  be  all  of  one  size,  and  as  near  the  same 
ripeness  as  possible.  The  exact  degree  of  ripeness 
is  of  great  importance,  which  is  at  that  stage  when 
fruit  is  best  for  canning.  Peaches,  pears,  etc.,  are 
pared  and  cut  in  halves,  as  for  canning  ;  plums,  cher- 
ries, etc.,  are  pitted.  The  fruit,  having  thus  been 
carefully  prepared,  is  put  in  a  basket,  or  a  bucket 
with  a  perforated  bottom,  and  immersed  in  boiling 
water.  The  object  of  this  is  to  dilute  and  extract 
the  juice  of  the  fruit.  The  length  of  time  the  fruit 
is  immersed  is  the  most  important  part  of  the  pro- 
cess. If  left  too  long,  it  is  overcooked  and  becomes 
soft ;  if  not  immersed  long  enough,  the  juice  is  not 
sufficiently  extracted,  which  prevents  a  perfect 
absorption  of  the  sugar. 

After  the  fruit  has  been  thus  scalded  and  allowed 
to  cool  it  can  be  assorted  as  to  softness.  The  next 
step  is  the  syrup,  which  is  made  of  white  sugar  and 
water.  The  softer  the  fruit  the  heavier  the  syrup 
required.  Ordinarily  about  seventy  degrees,  Bal- 
lings saccharometer,  is  about  the  proper  weight  for 
the  syrup. 

The  fruit  is  then  placed  in  earthen  pans  and  cov- 
ered with  the  syrup,  where  it  is  left  to  remain  about 
a  week.  The  sugar  enters  the  fruit  and  displaces 
what  juice  remained  after  the  scalding  process. 

The  fruit  now  requires  careful  watching,  as  fer- 
mentation will  soon  take  place,  and  when  this  has 
reached  a  certain  stage  the  fruit  and  syrup  are 
heated  to  a  boiling  degree,  which  checks  the  fermen- 
tatiop.  The  heating  process  should  be  repeated  as 
often  as  necessary  for  about  six  weeks. 

The  fruit  is  then  taken  out  of  the  syrup  and  washed 
in  clean  water,  and  it  is  then  ready  to  be  either 
glaced  or  crystallized,  as  the  operator  may  wish.  If 
glaced,  the  fruit  is  dipped  in  thick  sugar  syrup,  and 
left  to  harden  quickly  in  open  air.  If  it  is  to  be 
crystallized,  dip  in  the  same  kind  of  syrup,  but  is 


made  to  cool  and  harden  slowly,  thus  causing  the 
sugar  which  covers  the  fruit  to  crystallize.  The  fruit 
is  now  ready  for  shipping.  Fruit  thus  prepared 
will  keep  in  any  climate  and  stand  transportation. 

What  a  Grower  Thinks  About  Canning. 


By  J.  W.  Deupree  of  Toluca  at  the  Los  Angeles  Convention. 

The  fruit  grower  and  canner  are  never  so  near  to 
each  other  in  peace  and  harmony  as  after  the  har- 
vest is  over,  the  pack  made  and  sufficient  time 
elapsed  to  enable  them  to  smooth  out  a  few  of  the 
ruffles  in  their  tempers,  occasioned  by  the  many 
vexatious  happenings  of  the  season. 

This  period  of  extreme  amity  unfortunately  does 
not  last  beyond  the  spring  bloomtime.  With  bud 
and  blossom  begins  the  sparring  between  grower 
and  canner,  each  playing  for  position,  and  the  canner 
usually  gets  it,  too,  unless  Jack  Frost  intervenes  and 
clears  the  field,  as  sometimes  happens,  in  which  case 
hostilities  cease,  and  the  canner  sympathizes  with  the 
grower  and  tells  him  what  good  things  he  had  in- 
tended to  do  for  his  locality  this  season  if  it  hadn't 
been  for  the  frost. 

Drying  and  Canning. — No  fruit  grower  in  this  part 
of  the  State  can  afford  to  raise  fruit  for  drying  ex- 
clusively. He  must  then  grow  it  for  canning  pur- 
poses, and  that  he  does  so  is  evidenced  by  the  an- 
nual scramble  to  get  in  on  the  ground  floor  with  the 
canners. 

The  low  price  paid  for  fruit  by  canners  has  dis- 
couraged most  growers,  and  many  of  them  are  un- 
wittingly adding  to  their  misfortunes  by  negligence 
in  not  raising  such  fruits  as  the  canners  will  buy, 
even  at  these  low  prices,  for  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  canners'  prices,  low  as  they  have  been,  are 
better,  or  at  least  as  good,  as  the  same  fruit  would 
have  brought  if  dried. 

Changing  Fashions. — I  am  well  aware  that  the 
grower  is  badly  handicapped  in  his  efforts  by  the 
constantly  changing  demands  of  the  trade.  Five 
years  ago  canners  were  advising  growers  to  set  such 
peaches  as  Globe  and  Susquehanna.  Now  these  are 
in  bearing  and  the  canners  want  Clings,  and  the 
grower  doesn't  find  it  just  quite  convenient  to  grow 
Clings  on  a  freestone  tree  ! 

To  sell  to  the  cannery  means  cash  on  delivery.  To 
dry  means  a  laborious  and  expensive  harvest,  and,  in 
this  locality,  dark  and  unsatisfactory  fruit,  starva- 
tion prices  and  a  bank  account  in  red  ink. 

The  Lion's  Share. — That  canners  pay  more  for 
fruit  than  it  is  worth  to  dry  is  no  great  consolation, 
for  there  is  a  deep-seated  conviction  among  growers 
that  the  canners  take  the  lion's  share.  With  ap- 
parent sincerity  they  assure  us  they  only  make  small 
interest  invested,  no  profits  and.  frequent  losses. 
The  growers  know  their  side  of  the  question,  and,  if 
they  can  bring  themselves  to  assume  the  canner  is 
playing  in  the  Sctme  kind  of  luck,  they  ought  to  fall 
on  each  others'  necks  and  do  the  weep  act  and  pray 
for  deliverance.  The  great  quantity  of  fruit  grown 
has  made  canners  exceedingly  choice  in  their  pur- 
chases, and  the  wise  grower  will  lose  no  time  in  fall- 
ing into  line  with  an  earnest  effort  to  raise  only  the 
choicest  fruit  with  which  to  supply  the  demand. 
Such  men  will  supply  the  canneries,  and  the  careless 
and  indolent  will  sell  to  the  driers.  Of  course,  even 
with  the  greatest  care,  one  will  have  some  fruit 
which  will  have  to  go  to  the  drier,  but  this  should  be 
reduced  to  the  minimum. 

Canners'1  Policies. — From  about  this  time  on  to  har- 
vest, the  canner  gives  out  that  he  only  intends  to 
make  a  small  pack.  This  statement  has  the  desired 
effect  in  one  way,  causing  the  growers  to  think  they 
have  a  small  market  for  a  large  crop,  so  they  rush 
to  the  canner,  almost  begging  him  to  take  their 
crop,  each  grower  trying  to  get  in  ahead  of  his 
neighbor.  The  canner  meets  him  with  a  contented 
feeling,  but  a  worried  look,  much  talk  that  means 
little,  but  nary  a  word  of  comfort,  and  the  grower  is 
thus  kept  on  the  anxious  seat  until  the  crop  is  ready 
for  harvest,  and  by  this  time  growers,  having  lost  all 
independence,  the  canner  takes  such  fruit  as  he 
wants  at  his  own  price.  But  he  often  takes  much 
that  he  doesn't  want,  and  why  ?  Because  his  policy 
has  been  to  discourage  and  make  it  possible  to  buy 
cheaply,  and  this  discouraging  process  has  made 
small  fruit  for  want  of  thinning.  It  is  almost  im- 
possible for  pickers  to  keep  up  to  the  standard  de- 
sired when  a  large  percentage  of  the  fruit  runs  small 
and  below  grade.  This  makes  expensive  picking,  as 
well  as  an  all-round,  unsatisfactory  deal. 

Southern  Quandaries. — The  canner  always  com- 
plains about  so  much  small  fruit.  I  think  a  change 
of  policy  on  his  part  would  correct  the  evil.  But  do 
the  canners  of  southern  California  really  want  this 
objection  removed  ?  Doesn't  it  furnish  them  with  a 
good  and  sufficient  excuse  for  paying  only  one-half  as 
much  for  their  fruit  as  their  northern  competitors 
pay  ?  It  has  never  been  hinted  that  the  pack  of  our 
canneries  is  in  any  way  inferior  to  that  of  their 
northern  brethren  or  that  they  fail  to  sell  in  the  open 
market  at  as  good  prices.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
canner  and  grower  should  strike  on  some  common 
ground  to  work  on. 

If  the  canner  intends  to  make  a  big  pack,  let  him 


say  so  and  make  early  purchases  so  the  growers  can 
know  what  to  depend  upon.  Then  they  will  get  in 
and  thin  the  fruit  intelligently.  Otherwise  they 
will  not,  as  it  is  an  open  question  with  many  as  to 
whether  it  pays  to  thin  for  drying  beyond  the  point 
to  save  the  tree  from  breaking. 

Many  growers  complain  there  is  loss  in  picking  so 
hard  as  they  have  to  do  for  the  cannery.  The  differ- 
ence, in  my  opinion,  is  that  the  picking  for  drying  is 
done  in  a  slipshod  way  and  more  care  in  this  depart- 
ment would  be  amply  repaid. 

Prepare  to  Dry. — Much  as  I  dislike  drying  fruit,  I 
am  almost  persuaded  to  the  belief  that  the  grower 
who  is  not  prepared  to  dry  his  own  fruit  is  a  menace 
to  the  industry.  He  is  the  man  who  is  wholly  de- 
pendent upon  the  canner,  chases  him  around  from 
January  to  July  importuning  him  to  buy  his  fruit; 
and  the  canner,  being  human,  takes  advantage  of 
the  situation  and  at  the  same  time  sets  the  price  for 
the  season's  purchases  far  below  what  it  would  be 
were  the  growers  all  associated  together  and  would 
keep  their  nerve  and  let  the  buyer  do  some  of  the 
sweating. 

I  do  not  advocate  an  association  for  the  purpose 
of  setting  prices  beyond  a  fair  profit  to  the  grower, 
always  keeping  in  mind  the  business  conditions  of 
the  country  and  at  the  same  time  allowing  canners  a 
fair  profit  commensurate  with  the  volume  of  business 
done  and  the  risk  taken. 

Better  Relations  Between  Canners  and  Growers. — To 
my  mind,  there  must  be  a  better  and  more  business- 
like understanding  between  grower  and  canner  or  co- 
operative canneries  will  be  the  rule  instead  of  the 
exception.  Indeed,  I  am  inclined  to  the  belief  that 
this  will  be  the  result.  If  co-operative  canneries  can 
be  successfully  operated,  the  grower  can  save  the 
profit  that  now  goes  to  the  commercial  canneries. 

In  short,  if  you  depend  on  some  one  else  to  do  your 
manufacturing  for  you,  you  must  content  yourself 
with  what  he  is  willing  to  pay  you  for  your  unfin- 
ished product,  and  to  say  he  will  buy  as  cheaply  as 
he  can  and  sell  as  dear  is  but  to  state  the  most  com- 
mon element  of  human  character.  Business  and  sel- 
fishness are  bosom  companions  and  have  no  use  for 
sentiment.  Business  strips  one  of  his  earnings  and 
selfishness  steps  in  and  strangles  sentiment  and  it 
will  be  ever  so  until  human  nature  changes — until 
man  evolves  out  of  selfishness  and  into  the  spirit  of 
universal  brotherhood.  When  that  time  will  come, 
no  man  knowetb. 


What  a  Canner  Thinks  About  Fruit  Growing. 


By  J.  Welch  of  Los  Angeles  at  the  Fruit  Growers'  Convention. 

To  the  subject,  "the  advantage  of  canneries,"  I 
might  add  to  the  title  of  this  paper,  "  how  best  to 
secure  them,"  for  it  is  an  evident  fact  that  any  in- 
stitution that  will  purchase  a  large  quantity  of  the 
green  fruit  that  is  grown  must  be  a  benefit  to  the 
grower. 

Poor  Varieties. — To  secure  the  greatest  benefits 
and  the  best  results  we  must  start  right,  and  to  do 
so  we  must  have  the  nurseryman  who  grows  the 
trees  do  his  work  right.  In  the  past,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  there  have  been  many  mistakes  made,  and  many 
of  them  so  glaring  that  the  line  between  the  "  mis- 
take "  and  fraud  has  been  a  very  narrow  one. 

Some  twelve  or  fourteen  years  ago  there  were  a 
few  trees  of  the  genuine  Lemon  Cling  shipped  here 
from  the  North,  and  they  met  with  favor  with  the 
canner  and  his  trade,  and  what  was  the  result  ?  In 
less  than  two  years  every  nurseryman  in  the  country 
had  Lemon  Clings  to  sell.  Large  plantings  were 
made,  but  when  the  fruit  was  brought  to  the  can- 
nery but  one  tree  in  ten  proved  to  be  Lemon  Cling. 
We  have  hundreds  of  acres  of  so-called  Lemon  Clings 
that  are  worthless,  in  fact  not  worth  picking  and 
hauling.  What  do  they  do  ?  Why  they  crowd  in 
and  help  pull  down  the  price  of  good  fruit. 

I  could  enumerate  other  such  cases  —  so-called 
Orange  Clings,  Tuscans,  etc.,  which  are  clings 
budded  from  seedlings  and  are  not  what  the  canner 
or  jobbing  trade  wants.  In  freestone  peaches  the 
same  careless  way  has  been  practiced,  until  the 
actions  of  some  nurserymen  border  very  closely  on 
criminality. 

What  to  Plant  and  Row  to  Plant. — A  grower,  when 
he  decides  on  planting  a  deciduous  fruit  orchard, 
communicates  with  those  to  whom  he  expects  to  sell 
his  fruit.  They  will  tell  him  what  they  want  and 
how  they  want  it.  By  all  means  avoid  planting  a 
mixed  lot,  but  plant  a  block. 

Choose  that  fruit  the  land  is  adapted  to;  if  apri- 
cots, plant  apricots;  if  peaches,  plant  peaches. 

-Two  varieties  of  apricots  is  all  any  one  man  should 
think  of  planting,  and  then,  when  a  purchaser  comes 
to  look  at  the  crop,  he  can  tell  him  just  what  he  has. 
If  peaches  are  planted,  two  varieties  of  freestones 
and  two  of  clings  are  all  that  should  be  planted.  In 
this  way  he  can  extend  the  season  six  weeks  to  two 
months  and  will  have  a  block  of  some  one  thing  to 
offer.    These  remarks  apply  to  the  canning  trade. 

How  to  Market.  —  This  is  something  no  growei 
should  worry  about,  if  he  will  make  the  growing  of 
choice  fruits  and  of  the  right  varieties  his  aim. 
Proper  pruning  and  thinning  will  go  a  long  way  to- 
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ward  the  first,  and  then  the  fruit  will  sell  itself. 
The  market  is  never  overstocked  with  choice  fruit, 
but  is  burdened  with  poor.  If  the  canner  was  not 
asked — yes,  forced — to  help  the  grower  to  find  a 
market  for  fruit  that  should  never  have  been  grown 
on  the  trees,  let  alone  allowed  to  leave  the  orchard, 
he  could  do  much  different.  It  costs  the  canner  just 
as  much  for  case,  can,  labor  and  general  expenses 
on  the  cheapest  can  he  packs  as  on  the  best.  When 
he  sells  it  he  finds  the  market  overstocked  and  his 
legitimate  profit  is  taken  from  him,  while  with  fancy 
fruit  he  can  pay  more,  simply  because  he  has  not 
the  competition  to  meet. 

We,  as  canners,  send  out  a  card  with  every  can 
sent  out.  When  the  housewife  places  the  goods  on 
the  table,  finds  them  good,  and  her  verdict  causes 
her  to  remember  the  brand  and  desire  to  get  it  next 
time  she  purchases.  If  it  was  bad,  the  grocer  may 
insist  it  was  an  exception  and  induce  her  to  try  it 
again,  but  when  the  next  can  shows  up  poor,  that 
settles  it. 

Who  does  this  react  on  ?  Does  not  the  grower  of 
this  fruit  have  to  share  the  loss  ? 

Mutual  Interests. — The  grower  and  canner  should 
consider  themselves  in  partnership  in  the  business. 
The  canner  should  encourage  good  fruit  and  discour- 
age poor.  The  growers  should  be  glad  to  have  the 
canner  make  a  success.  In  fact,  reciprocity  in  its 
fullest  meaning  should  exist  between  them. 

To  sum  up  canneries  and  their  advantages,  I 
would  say  this,  were  1  out  of  the  business  I  would 
stay  out,  but  while  in  it  I  shall  endeavor  to  run  it  to 
the  very  best  advantage  of  all  concerned  and  try  to 
give  the  best  advice  at  my  command  to  the  grower, 
so  when  a  good  year  does  come,  which  will  surely  be 
in  the  near  future,  we  will  all  be  glad  we  stayed  by 
the  old  farm. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


Eggs  in  Water-Qlass  Solution. 

Readers  manifested  much  interest  in  this  subject 
when  we  made  our  first  mention  of  it  a  few  weeks 
ago,  and  we  promised  fuller  particulars  as  soon  as 
available.  The  New  York  Produce  Review  furnishes 
these  and  alludes  to  it  as  in  many  respects  it  is  the 
best  known  process  yet  available  for  keeping  eggs 
good,  inasmuch  as  it  is  accompanied  by  fewer  disad- 
vantages. 

What  is  Water- Glass? — Water-glass,  or  Wasser- 
glass  as  the  Germans  call  it,  is  a  very  curious  sub- 
stance, well  known  in  certain  industries,  but  almost 
unknown  the  general  reader.  A  better  name  for  it 
is  soluble  glass.  It  is  called  a  glass  because  it  is  an 
alkaline  silicate,  and  it  is  termed  soluble  because  it 
will  dissolve  in  water,  or  rather  will  mix  with  water 
very  easily.  In  appearance  it  looks  like  a  thick 
sugar  syrup,  and  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  it.  It 
is  made  by  fusing  silica,  for  example  quartz,  with 
sodium  and  potassium  carbonate,  adding  a  little  coal 
in  order  to  aid  the  reaction.  The  commonest  grades 
are  manufactured  by  fusing  two  parts  of  quartz  sand 
with  one  part  of  sodium  carbonate  and  one-tenth 
part  of  small  coal.  Most  of  the  soluble  glass  or 
water-glass  which  is  on  the  market  is  used  for  mak- 
ing artificial  stone,  but  large  quantities  are  used  for 
rendering  wood  fireproof,  as  a  detergent,  and  for 
protecting  natural  stone  of  good  quality  but  which 
does  not  weather  well.  These  uses  suggest  the  rea- 
son why  water-glass  is  so  useful  in  the  preservation 
of  eggs,  for  in  solution  it  enters  the  pores  of  the  egg 
and  probably  combines  with  the  calcium  carbonate 
of  the  egg-shell,  forming  an  impervious  cement  which 
prevents  the  ingress  of  air  and  the  germs  which  it 
may  contain.  It  ought  to  be  pointed  out  that  treat- 
ment with  water-glass,  as  with  lime  water,  will  re- 
duce the  elasticity  of  the  egg-shell,  so  that  when  the 
contents  of  the  egg  swell  during  boiling  the  shell  will 
crack,  unless  relief  is  afforded  by  puncturing  one  end 
with  a  fine  needle  immediately  before  cooking. 

The  Way  to  Use  It. — In  order  to  use  water-glass 
successfully,  the  following  plan  should  be  adopted: 
Take  one  part  by  measure  of  water-glass  (e.  g.  one 
gallon)  and  ten  parts  by  measure  of  water  that  has 
been  well  boiled  and  cooled  (e.  g.  ten  gallons).  Place 
the  water  and  the  water-glass  in  the  vessel  in  which 
the  eggs  are  to  be  preserved,  and  stir  the  ingredi- 
ents well  together;  then  put  in  the  eggs,  or  the  eggs 
may  be  packed  in  the  vessel  first  of  all,  which  is  per- 
haps the  better  plan,  and  then  the  mixture  of  water 
and  water-glass  poured  over  them  until  the  topmost 
layer  is  completely  covered.  The  reason  for  boiling 
the  water  is  obvious  to  any  one  who  knows  that  the 
process  of  boiling  kills  any  putrefactive  germs  which 
may  happen  to  be  in  the  water  at  the  time,  but  great 
care  must  be  taken  that  the  water  is  not  used  hot  or 
even  warm;  it  should  be  cooled  down  to  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  before  the  water-glass  is  mixed  with 
it,  and  the  mixture  poured  over  the  eggs.  On  the 
whole  it  is  the  best  plan  to  purchase  water-glass  of 
the  best  quality,  and  even  then  it  is  quite  cheap.  It 
is  generally  bought  by  the  hundred  weight,  and, 
though  the  market  varies,  it  ought  to  be  procurable 
"t  about  ten  shillings  or  twelve  shillings  a  hundred 


weight.  The  reason  why  we  recommend  purchasing 
the  best  is  that  sometimes  common  kinds  of  water 
affect  the  fingers  in  handling,  and  if  such  is  employed 
there  will  probably  be  trouble  with  the  workmen, 
who  are  quick  to  object  to  anything  which,  as  they 
say,  "  perishes  "  the  hands. 

Eggs  kept  in  this  solution  of  one  part  water-glass 
and  ten  parts  of  boiled  water  have  been  known  to 
keep  good  for  at  least  nine  months,  but  it  goes  with- 
out saying  that  the  eggs  must  be  fresh  when  they 
are  immersed  in  the  solution. 


Use  of  Sunflower  Seeds. 


Some  readers  may  grow  a  crop  of  sunflowers 
around  the  tank-house  or  other  place  where  water  is 
handy  and  thus  help  out  their  supplies  of  poultry 
feed.  P.  H.  Jacobs  tells  the  Rural  New  Yorker  that 
sunflower  seeds  have  very  nearly  the  composition  of 
old-process  linseed  meal,  except  that  they  contain 
more  oil,  having  about  32  per  cent  of  protein,  7  per 
cent  of  ash  (lime  and  other  mineral  matter),  34  per 
cent  of  starch  (carbohydrates),  and  from  10  to  15  per 
cent  or  more  of  oil,  according  to  variety  and  soil, 
hence  they  contain  about  three  times  as  much  pro- 
tein as  corn,  about  half  as  much  starch,  and  three 
and  a  half  times  as  much  mineral  matter.  They  con- 
tain too  much  oil  to  be  given  as  a  regular  dairy  ra- 
tion, having  a  tendency  to  induce  moulting,  hence 
are  excellent  for  moulting  hens.  A  quart  of  seed  to 
a  dozen  hens,  three  time  a  week,  in  place  of  grain, 
should  be  ample.  It  is  not  necessary  to  crush  the 
seeds.  The  yield  is  about  twenty  bushels  per  acre, 
and  they  do  not  pay  as  a  crop,  unless  use  can  be 
found  for  the  stalks,  which  tax  the  land  severely. 
They  are  grown,  however,  in  small  patches,  more 
because  they  cannot  otherwise  be  obtained.  The 
stalks  are  utilized  as  fuel  in  some  localities.  Linseed 
meal  is  an  excellent  substitute  for  sunflower  seeds. 

Should  he  Cautiously  Fed. — Fowls  generally  seem 
very  fond  of  these  seeds,  says  H.  P.  Wheeler,  and 
they  appear  beneficial  when  fed  in  moderate  quanti- 
ties. Whenever  the  seed  can  be  obtained  at  prices 
comparable  with  those  of  other  grain  foods,  I  would 
feed  it  daily  to  the  extent  of  about  one-quarter  or 
less  of  the  ration,  feeding  it  preferably  whole.  Al- 
though the  protein  content  of  the  seed  is  high,  about 
equal  to  that  of  good  wheat  bran,  the  percentage  of 
fat  or  oil  is  large,  over  20  per  cent,  and  I  would  ex- 
pect that  a  liberal  feeding  would  often  prove  too  fat- 
tening. 


Eggs  in  Cold  Storage. 


The  Western  Refrigerating  Company,  says  the 
Courier,  have  now  got  fairly  at  work  at  Petaluma, 
and  it  keeps  them  busy  to  care  for  the  eggs  that 
come  rolling  in.  Many  of  our  farmers  are  taking 
advantage  of  this  way  of  disposing  of  their  eggs,  in- 
stead of  consigning  them  to  the  avaricious  commis- 
sion man  to  do  with  as  he  thinks  fit,  as  they  can  now 
obtain  the  highest  market  price,  less  freight.  Two 
candlers,  one  of  whom  is  an  expert  who  can  handle 
900  dozen  eggs  a  day,  examine  every  egg,  and  all 
that  are  not  of  the  best  quality  are  not  put  into 
storage.  This  is  an  interesting  sight  in  which  the 
eye,  ear  and  sense  of  feeling  are  employed.  A  slight, 
barely  perceptible  cloudiness  as  the  eggs  are  held 
between  the  eye  and  the  candle,  a  feeling  that  the 
contents  are  moving  in  the  shell  as  the  egg  is  rapidly 
turned,  a  dull  ring  when  the  eggs  are  touched,  in- 
stead of  a  clear,  ringing  sound;  all  these  indicate 
that  the  egg  is  spoiled,  or  in  danger  of  becoming  so, 
or  is  cracked  sometimes  so  slightly  as  not  to  be  dis- 
tinguished in  the  light.  None  but  perfectly  fresh 
eggs  are  put  in  cases  for  storage,  the  others  being 
sold  immediately  for  other  purposes.  Some  of  the 
larger  poultrymen  are  putting  eggs  in  the  storage 
on  their  own  account,  to  be  kept  until,  with  the  de- 
clining autumnal  sun,  the  hen  also  declining  to  lay, 
the  eggs  are  worked  off  at  an  advanced  price. 


THE  DAIRY. 


The  New  Iowa  Creamery  Law. 


The  Iowa  Legislature,  says  the  Produce  Record,  has 
enacted  a  new  law  for  the  government  of  creameries 
in  that  State,  owing  to  some  complaints  on  the  part 
of  dissatisfied  farmers,  concerning  the  testing  of 
their  milk.  By  the  terms  of  the  law  its  execution  is 
lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  State  Experiment  Station 
at  Ames,  and  the  Dairy  and  Food  Commission  at  Des 
Moines.  It  is  provided  that  all  machines  for  testing 
milk  be  sent  to  the  Ames  station,  there  to  be  exam- 
ined and  a  certificate  issued  if  found  reliable.  Also, 
that  each  creamery  procure  from  the  State  Dairy 
Commissioner  one  standard  milk  measure  and  one 
standard  test  bottle.  These  milk  measures  and  test 
bottles  are  sold  by  the  State  at  25  and  50  cents  re- 
spectively. 

The  whole  aim  of  the  State  is  to  compel  such  a 
course  of  procedure  on  the  part  of  creamerymen  as 
will  give  to  the  patron  that  which  is  his  due.  The 
office  of  the  State  Dairy  Commissioner  is  receiving 
hundreds  of  applications  for  these  measures  and 
bottles.    Every  measure  and  bottle  is  numbered  and 


the  number  is  entered  in  the  books  of  the  Dairy  Com- 
missioner so  that  he  can  tell  instantly  in  what  cream- 
ery the  same  is  in  use.  He  also  issues  a  certificate 
to  every  creamery  man  who  purchases  these  sup- 
plies. 


Over-ripening  Causes  White  Specks. 

A  theory  advanced  by  Prof.  Wing  in  his  book  on 
"  Milk  and  Its  Products  "  regarding  white  specks  in 
butter  is  worthy  of  attention  by  buttermakers. 

We  give  it  for  their  information,  suggesting  that 
over-ripening  is  an  evil  outside  of  the  white  specks, 
as  the  butter  will  sooner  lose  its  high,  quick  flavor 
and  go  off. 

When  too  much  lactic  acid  is  developed  in  the 
cream,  the  casein  is  firmly  coagulated,  and  in  the 
process  of  churning  is  broken  up  into  minute  gran- 
ules, which  become  incorporated  into  the  butter  in 
the  form  of  white  specks  or  flakes  of  casein.  Such 
white  specks  besides  injuring  the  appearance  of  the 
butter,  greatly  detract  from  its  keeping  qualities,  as 
the  putrefactive  fermentations  soon  set  up  in  them 
and  give  rise  to  disagreeable  flavors.  Danger  from 
this  source  is  liable  to  be  present  if  the  coagulation 
of  the  cream  has  gone  so  far  that  any  wbey  has  sep- 
arated. The  cream  should  in  all  cases  be  churned 
before  the  ripening  process  has  reached  this  point. 

It  was  formerly  supposed  and  is  still  generally  be- 
lieved, that  the  production  of  an  excess  of  lactic  acid 
in  ripening  tends  to  a  loss  of  butter,  from  the  fact 
that  the  acid  dissolved  or  "  cut"  the  fat,  causing  it 
to  disappear.  This  has  been  shown  both  theoretically 
and  practically,  not  to  be  the  case.  Lactic  acid  has 
no  appreciable  effect  upon  fat,  so  far  as  dissolving  or 
decomposing  it  is  concerned,  and  cream  may  be  held 
until  the  whey  has  separated  to  the  full  extent  with- 
out any  loss  in  the  amount  of  butter  that  it  is  possi- 
ble to  churn  from  it. 

The  chief  evil  effect  in  over-ripening  is  in  the  pro- 
duction of  strong  and  undesirable  flavors  accompany- 
ing the  undue  production  of  lactic  acid. 


THE  FIELD. 


Notes  on  Corn  Planting. 

Corn  planting  has  proceeded  rapidly  on  moist 
lands  during  the  last  few  days  and  will  continue  for 
some  time  to  come,  for  corn  planted  late  for  fall 
growth  is  a  great  success  in  California  if  the  land 
holds  moisture  enough.  In  view  of  these  facts  and 
the  other  fact  that  many  people  are  planting  corn 
this  year  who  do  not  usually  grow  the  crop,  we  take 
from  the  Breeders'  Gazette  some  suggestive  notes  by 
an  Ohio  corn  grower. 

To  Get  a  Good  Stand. — A  good  stand  is  the  first 
essential  for  a  good  crop.  This  requires,  then,  good 
seed  and  a  seed-bed  of  such  uniform  texture  and 
moisture  as  to  give  each  hill  a  fair  chance  to  ger- 
minate promptly.  How  to  secure  this  must  be  de- 
cided each  year  according  to  the  condition  of  soil  and 
season.  When  we  are  having  frequent  rains  the 
plan  of  harrowing  and  rolling  and  dragging,  as  many 
do,  is  the  most  risky.  When  the  soil  is  fairly  well 
supplied  with  moisture,  and  the  planter  with  press 
wheels  is  used,  there  is  no  need  of  the  roller  or  plank 
drag  after  the  harrow.  The  harrow  does  for  the  soil 
what  the  roller  or  drag  will  not.  It  compacts  and 
fines  the  soil  below  and  does  not  deceive  us  by  the 
flat,  smooth  surface  left  by  the  roller  or  drag.  The 
surface  after  these  is  readily  run  together  after  a 
heavy  rain  and  the  brakes  and  weeds  start  worse 
than  after  the  harrow.  We  have  seen  the  elab- 
orately prepared  field  caught  by  a  heavy  rain  just 
when  ready  to  plant,  and  the  delay  is  great,  and 
some  soils  get  so  hard  when  dry  enough  to  plant 
that  the  average  blade  planter  cannot  do  good  work 
This  is  not  the  only  trouble.  The  soil  seems  to  have 
lost  all  friability  and  remains  sad  all  the  season  and 
is  less  able  to  resist  drouth.  Nor  can  it  be  put  in 
good  order  by  again  harrowing  before  planting. 
These  are  some  of  the  problems  that  meet  the  corn 
grower  in  preparing  for  planting.  There  would 
seem  to  be  enough  tools  to  meet  all  the  contingencies 
of  seasons  and  soils;  but  the  plow,  harrow,  roller 
and  plank  drag  as  used  have  not  protected  us  against 
the  unfavorable  conditions  following  such  effort  to 
secure  the  best  seed  bed  possible. 

Planting. — If  planting  could  be  done  after  the  har- 
row, and  the  soil  after  the  planter  be  fine  enough  to 
secure  prompt,  uniform  germination,  we  would  save 
the  time  and  labor  of  rolling  or  dragging  before  the 
planter  and  escape  the  disaster  of  having  the  ground 
run  together  and  baked  after  a  heavy  storm.  If  we 
can  secure  the  fineness  and  compactness  requisite 
where  the  corn  is  placed  by  the  planter  we  need  not 
work  the  space  between  the  rows  as  fine  Before 
planting,  for  the  middles  can  be  worked  down  by  the 
roller  and  cultivators  immediately  after  the  corn  is 
planted  or  at  such  time  as  the  conditions  of  soil  and 
weather  may  dictate.  By  securing  some  device, 
then,  by  which  we  can  get  a  fine  condition  for  seed  to 
germinate  where  the  seed  is  placed,  we  need  not 
spend  time  and  labor  before  planting  to  get  the  en- 
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I  I  tire  field  ready  before  starting  the  planter.  We 
would  thus  save  labor  and  escape  the  disaster  of 

i    having  our  soil  put  out  of  condition  again. 

Fining  the  Soil  for  the  Seed. — We  may  need,  then, 
some  device  to  precede  tbe  planter  and  make  fine 
the  soil  for  the  seed.  We  used  to  get  this  fortunate 
[condition  before  the  days  of  the  planter,  when  the 
boy  and  the  old  horse  with  a  log  attached  followed  in 
I  the  furrow  and  made  the  soil  fine  and  the  corn  was 

llcovered  with  a  hoe.  Then  the  farmer  did  not  spend 
i  his  strength  rolling  and  harrowing  and  dragging  the 

.  |  whole  field  before  he  began  to  plant.    He  secured  an 

H ideal  seed  bed  and  left  the  middles  to  be  worked 

I  after  the  corn  was  planted. 

We  have  the  planter  now  and  check-rower,  and  by 

(  the  fining  of  the  whole  field  before  we  start  the 

I  planter  we  are  liable  to  loss  of  time  and  conditions 
that  we  want  to  save.  We  have  found  that  we  can 
make  an  implement  to  precede  the  planter  that 
leaves  the  middles  as  the  plow  or  harrow  left  them, 
and  yet  it  pulverizes  a  track  about  a  foot  wide  as 
fine  as  a  garden  bed  for  the  seed.  We  find  it  saves 
time  and  labor,  and,  what  is  more,  it  delivers  us 
from  the  annoyance  and  loss  of  having  our  well- 
meant  efforts  turned  into  loss  and  disappointment. 
It  consists  simply  of  two  planks,  2  inches  thick,  12 
inches  wide  and  6  feet  long,  set  with  harrow  teeth 
and  framed  together,  so  from  center  to  center  they 
measure  the  same  as  our  planter.  To  make  it  more 
convenient  to  turn  we  swing  it  between  the  wheels 
of  a  riding  cultivator  and  lift  it  by  levers  with  the 
foot  as  we  ride.  When  the  ground  is  rough  the 
driver  can  throw  his  weight  on  the  pulverizer.  In 
average  ground  its  weight  is  sufficient.  It  acts  as 
a  harrow  and  plank  drag,  but  its  work  is  confined  to 
the  two  spaces  of  one  foot  width  each,  where  it  pul- 
verizes and  compacts  the  soil  ready  for  the  planter 
to  follow.  It  is  a  saving  of  labor  and  protects 
against  the  disaster  that  follows  heavy  rains  on 
rolled  and  dragged  land.  It  gives  us  a  perfect  seed 
bed  and  enables  us  to  get  the  corn  planted  earlier 
and  to  take  our  time  to  cultivate  the  middles;  this 

I  we  can  do  when  the  conditions  call  for  it. 


AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 


CALIFORNIA. 
Butte. 

Sheep  Shipment. — Enterprise,  May  26 :  Tho  largest  train- 
load  of  stock  to  be  brought  to  Chico  from  the  southern  coun- 
ties arrived  to  day.  The  train  consisted  of  twenty-one  cars, 
[shipped  from  Someo,  Santa  Clara  county,  and  the  sheep  are  to 
J  be  taken  to  Big  Meadows  for  summer  pasture.  The  animals 
I  were  crowded  into  the  cars,  there  being  from  130  to  140  in 
leach  car.  They  are  very  poor  and  some  of  them  were  trampled 
I  to  death  before  arriving. 

The  Hemp  Business.  —  Gridley  Herald,  May 28 :  JohuHeaney 
1  is  getting  ready  to  rebuild  his  hemp  mill,  which  was  recently 
|  burned.    A  large  warehouse  at  Biggs  has  been  purchased  and 
I  will  be  removed  to  the  premises.    In  this  will  be  placed  new 
[machinery.    Mr.  Heaney  reports  his  growing  crop  of  hemp  to 
be  in  good  condition.    The  crop  on  Kirk's  place  is  also  grow- 
ing finely.    In  securing  the  seed  for  planting  on  the  Rau 
place,  the  dealers  supplied  Finnish  seed  instead  of  the  Italian 
I  variety,  and  in  consequence  the  crop  on  this  place  is  now 
about  ready  to  head  out.    It  will  not  be  nearly  as  tall  as  the 
|  Italian  hemp,  nor  will  it  yield  anything  like  the  amount  of 
I  fiber  which  is  secured  from  the  latter.    Norman  E.  Kirk 
I  shipped  two  cars  of  hemp  to  New  York  this  week.    This  ship- 
1  ment  makes  three  cars  this  season.    Breaking  on  this  place 
1  will  be  finished  in  about  two  weeks. 

Fresno. 

Squirrels.—  Sanger  Herald,  May  28 :  Farmers  report  that 
I  squirrels  are  more  numerous  than  ever  before  and  are  eating 
up  what  little  grain  there  is  left  on  the  plains.  Acre  after 
I  acre  is  being  cleaned  up  by  these  rodents  that  appear  to  have 
left  the  foothills  in  droves  with  the  intention  of  accumulating 
J  a  full  supply  of  wheat  on  the  plains  to  last  them  through  an- 
n  other  dry  season.  Poison  has  been  distributed  in  large  quan- 
I  titles,  yet  the  rodents  seem  to  increase  just  the  same. 

Kern. 

Alfalfa. — Echo,  May  26:  New  alfalfa  is  already  going  at 
|  from  $9  to  $10  a  ton.  It  took  three  tons  to  bring  this  amount 
I  not  long  ago.  "Are  you  not  better  off  now  than  you  were 
U  then  i  "  was  asked  a  prominent  farmer  yesterday  after  taking 
I  into  consideration  the  shortage  of  the  crop  on  account  of  the 
J  drouth  and  scarcity  of  water.  He  answered  :  ';  I  will  make  at 
I  least  six  tons  to  the  acre  this  year,  and  at  19  a  ton  that  means 
I  $54  an  acre.  I  am  satisfied;  I  will  make  some  money  and  I 
U  don't  see  why  others  will  not  do  the  same." 

Road  Sprinkling. — An  experiment  at  road  sprinkling  is  to 
|  be  tried  in  Kern  county  on  a  five-mile  stretch  as  a  test.  It  is 
!j  proposed  to  sink  wells  half  a  mile  apart,  from  which  sprinkling 
|j  tanks  may  be  filled  by  a  steam-pump  attachment  on  the 
I  wagons. 

Kings. 

More  Water. — E.  Bond  has  been  up  at  the  Sequoia  mills. 
!  While  he  was  there  about  3  inches  of  rain  fell;  also  a  good 
|  snowfall  farther  up.  The  mountains  are  full  of  sheep,  and 
I  cattle  in  the  pastures  are  looking  well,  feed  being  very  good. 

Tulare  Lake.—  Hanford  Journal,  May  27:  The  past  year 
j  has  witnessed  a  wonderful  change  in  the  appearance  of  Tulare 
j  lake.  It  is  now  only  about  ten  miles  square,  whereas  not  so 
I  very  many  years  ago  it  was  forty.  The  waters  of  the  rivers 
I  which  used  to  flow  into  the  lake  have  been  so  closely  appro-  I 
I  priated  of  late  years  that  now  a  very  little  water  finds  its 
j  way  into  the  lake,  especially  in  a  dry  season  like  this. 

Log  Angeles. 

Late  Crops.— Pomona  Times,  May  25 :  Thousands  of  acres 
|  have  been  planted  to  corn,  sorghum  and  pumpkins  since  the 
rain  of  the  15th,  and  the  work  is  still  going  on.  A  vast  amount 
of  feed  for  animals  will  be  produced  and  many  will  be  able  to 
carry  their  animals  through  that  but  for  the  rains  would  have 
had  to  practically  lose  them,  for  they  could  not  be  sold  for 

more  than  a  dollar  or  two  apiece.  C.  A.  Loud  is  planting 

I  corn,  pumpkins,  sorghum  and  perhaps  other  forage  plants, 
southeast  of  town.  He  found  the  ground  wet  down  from  12 
to  15  inches,  and,  with  but  little  if  any  irrigation  later  on, 
crops  of  forage  can  be  grown,  if  no  grain. 

Monterey. 

Irrigation.—  Pajaronian,  May  26:    The  Salinas  Valley 
Water  Co.  has  filed  an  appropriation  of  16,000  inches  of  water 


under  4-inch  pressure  from  the  Salinas  river.  The  water  is 
to  be  taken  from  a  point  near  Soledad.  This  is  the  company 
which  proposes  to  irrigate  the  Salinas  valley  between  Sole- 
dad  and  the  ocean. 

Napa. 

Crops. — Sentinel,  May  26:  The  yield  of  prune  orchards  in 
Napa  county  will  exceed  a  half  crop.  The  recent  fall  of  rain 
has  been  beneficial  to  hay  and  grain  in  this  county,  and  an 
estimate  of  what  it  will  bring  has  been  reduced  from  $15  to 
$12  a  ton  in  the  past  two  weeks. 

Orange. 

Canning  Fruit  Prices.— Colton  News,  May  27:  The  Or- 
ange County  Preserving  Company  has  already  arranged  for 
the  prices  to  be  paid  for  fruit.  First-class  apricots  will  bring 
$18  per  ton  and  second-class  $13.50.  Peaches  will  be  paid  for 
at  the  rate  of  $18  per  ton. 

Placer. 

Cling  Peach  Sale.— Newcastle  News :   Some  of  our  heavi- 
est fruit  raisers  have  sold  their  Cling  peaches  for  $50  per  ton. 
Riverside. 

Fumigating. — Press,  May  28:  The  horticultural  commis- 
sioners begun  fumigating  Monday  night,  after  a  layoff  of  six 
weeks.  On  account  of  the  blooming  season,  active  operations 
will  now  be  prosecuted.  The  commissioners  will  make  a  trip 
of  inspection  among  the  orange  and  lemon  groves  of  the  county 
in  a  few  days,  with  a  view  to  estimating  the  amount  of  work 
necessary  to  rid  them  of  scale. 

San  Bernardino. 

Shooting  Tanagers.  —  Redlands  Record,  May  25 :  The 
Louisiana  tanager  is  doing  great  damage.  There  are  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  them  here.  A  most  beautiful  bird,  it 
is  the  most  destructive  to  cherries  of  any  of  them.  It  is 
necessary  to  hunt  and  kill  them  continuously;  hence  the  con- 
tinuous bang  of  the  shotgun  from  morning  till  night  near  the 
different  orchards. 

Redlands  Cannery. — Facts,  May  28:  At  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  stockholders  of  the  Redlands  cannery,  F.  U.  Nofziger 
was  elected  president,  G.  B.  Holmes  secretary  and  C.  J. 
Holmes  superintendent.  The  plant  will  be  operated  this  sea- 
son to  its  full  capacity,  as  it  is  now  evident  the  fruit  crop  will 
be  sufficient  to  tax  the  cannery  to  its  utmost.  Work  will 
commence  on  apricots  about  July  1.  Many  contracts  have 
already  been  made.  There  will  be  a  good  market,  as  respects 
the  demand  and  the  prices  this  year. 

Cherry  Growing. — Andrews  Brothers  have  shipped  cher- 
ries to  Santa  Ana,  Riverside,  San  Bernardino  and  other 
points.  These  early  cherries  are  of  the  May  Duke,  Morello 
and  Gov.  Wood  varieties,  and  are  grown  on  the  mountain 
ranch  of  the  Andrews  Bros,  in  Yucaipe  valley.  Richmonds 
and  Tartarians  will  be  shipped  next  week.  Prof.  Andrews 
expects  to  market  about  thirty  tons,  but  would  have  had  a 
larger  crop  except  for  the  birds. 

Beets.— Chino  Champion,  May  27:  Mr.  Ruopp  tells  us  that 
there  is  a  good  stand  of  beets  to  date  on  over  2000  acres,  and 
that  acreage  is  all  thinned.  There  are  over  1000  acres  more 
planted  which  give  promise  of  a  good  stand.  Since  the  rain  of 
last  week  there  have  been  planted  in  the  neighborhood  of  300 
acres.  Much  of  this  is  now  up.  The  warm,  moist  soil  is  push- 
ing the  growth  vigorously  now  on  all  the  fields.  The  rain  was 
of  immense  benefit.  On  many  of  the  fields  where  the  stand 
was  thin  before,  the  dormant  seed  has  since  sprouted  and  the 
plants  are  growing  strongly.  The  yield  will  be  greatly  in- 
creased throughout. 

San  Diego. 

Home  Gardening.— National  City  Record,  May  26.— H.  L. 
Woodburn  is  making  a  home  at  Nestor  to  stay.  His  aim  is  to 
make  his  home  tract  supply  his  table;  hence  he  succeeds  well 
with  vegetables,  sweet  potatoes,  beets,  Swiss  chard,  aspara- 
gus, corn,  and  such  corn  for  fodder.  His  plan  for  making 
fodder  is  to  plow  a  trench,  say  two  furrows  deep,  three  wide, 
line  the  trench  heaviiy  with  manure,  cover  with  few  inches 
of  dirt,  then  turn  in  the  water;  sow  the  corn  thick  in  the 
trench,  and  cover.  The  results  as  compared  with  the  usual 
method  of  planting  and  running  a  little  water  on  the  top  of 
the  ground,  is  marvelous.  If  you  want  to  raise  fodder  instead 
of  failure,  use  the  trench  plan. 

San  Luis  Obispo. 

Seeking  Fruit. — Arroyo  Grande  oracle,  May  27:  A  buyer 
for  Fontana  &  Co.  of  San  Francisco  has  been  in  the  valley  con- 
tracting for  pears,  peaches  and  apricots  for  canning.  He  met 
with  good  success.  The  fruit  crop  here,  with  the  exception 
of  'cots,  will  be  greater  than  that  of  last  year. 

Celery. — Mrs.  A.  D.  Barling  of  the  celery  farm  informs  us 
that  the  cold  spring  has  retarded  the  growth  of  plants  to  such 
an  extent  that  out  of  sufficient  seed  to  raise  plants  to  set  out 
200  acres  they  will  be  fortunate  to  get  enough  plants  for  50 
acres.  The  same  conditions  are  experienced  on  their  ranch 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  State. 

Santa  Barbara. 

Destructive  Birds. — Lompoc  Record,  May  28:  A  new  bird 
is  accompanying  the  tanager  on  its  marauding  excursion 
northward.  Its  habits  are  the  same,  attacking  with  the  tan- 
ager all  kinds  of  small  fruits,  from  the  sweet  strawberry  to 
the  sour  currant.  This  new  bird  is  dark  in  color,  wilder  than 
the  tanager,  hence  much  harder  to  destroy. 

Santa  Clara. 

Hay  Crop.  —Herald,  May  27 :  It  would  be  foolish  to  assume 
that  there  has  been  no  failure  of  the  hay  crop.  That  is  true 
of  some  sections,  but  it  is  also  true  of  others  that  there  have 
been  good  crops,  and  that  the  case  actually  stands  much  bet- 
ter, taking  the  country  at  large,  than  it  was  supposed  to 
stand  a  few  weeks  ago.  As  the  season  progresses  our  people 
are  gradually  finding  out  that  they  are  better  off  than  they 
thought  they  were. 

Santa  Cruz. 

Apples.— Packers  and  orchardists  unite  in  claiming  that 
the  Newtown  crop  of  Pajaro  valley  has  never  promised  as  well 
at  this  time  of  year.  A  big  crop  of  Newtowns  can  be  profit- 
ably handled.  The  Bellefleur  crop  appears  spotted,  and  shows 
stronger  in  Watsonville  school  district  than  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  valley.  Last  year  the  showing  was  the  other  way. 
Before  picking  time  it  is  quite  probable  that  the  usual  heavy 
crop  will  be  found.    It  will  be  easier  to  locate  them  then. 

Beet  Pulp.— The  pulp  pile  at  the  terminus  of  the  factory 
cable  line  is  a  busy  place.  The  Watsonville  Cattle  Co., 
Christy  &  Wise  and  John  Lacrabere  are  taking  large  quanti- 
ties daily  from  the  big  deposit  to  feed  to  their  stock,  and  sev- 
eral dairymen  are  also  being  supplied.  The  pulp  is  in  choice 
feeding  condition.  There  is  an  immense  pile  of  it,  by  some 
estimated  at  over  25,000  tons. 

Silver  Prunes.— Sentinel,  May  28 :  W.  A.  Young  has  his 
people  busy  thinning  out  the  Silver  prunes,  the  trees  being 
overloaded.  They  were  as  thick  as  a  crop  of  cherries.  Last 
year  the  fruit  was  all  that  could  be  desired,  large  and  lus- 
cious as  mountain  fruit  alone  can  be,  but  this  year  the  crop 
promises  to  beat  all  records.  All  the  fruit  growers  in  this  lo- 
cality report  prospects  of  a  very  full  crop. 

Strawberry  Growers. — Watsonville  Pajaronian,  May  26: 
The  strawberry  growers  of  Pajaro  valley  met  last  Saturday 
afternoon  and  elected  Jos.  Albright  president  and  Geo.  H. 
Leland  secretary  and  treasurer.  Jas.  Holohan,  F.  D.  Black- 
burn and  E.  Werner  were  appointed  a  committee  on  by-laws, 
and  Jas.  Hopkins  Jr.,  R.  W.  Eaton,  R.  Pinto,  Jos.  Albright 
and  Geo.  H.  Leland  were  selected  as  members  of  the  execu- 
tive committee.   Return  of  sales,  the  auction  system  and  the 


unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  market  were  discussed,  and 
the  growers  were  united  in  the  conclusion  that  a  change  for 
the  better  had  to  be  made  or  the  business  would  be  conducted 
at  a  loss.  It  was  agreed  to  permanently  organize  next  Satur- 
day afternoon.  On  a  test  vote  being  taken  the  auction  sys- 
tem was  unanimously  endorsed  as  the  best  for  the  growers. 
The  auction  sale  of  strawberries  was  discontinued  last  week. 
The  San  Francisco  commission  merchants  and  peddlers  com- 
bined in  a  successful  boycott  against  it. 

Solano. 

Harvesting. —  Suisun  Republican,  May  27:  Harvesting 
operations  have  begun  at  Elmira  and  summer-fallowed  grain, 
according  to  the  report  of  Frank  Clark,  b'ds  fair  to  yield  well. 
Farmers  have  begun  to  head  barley  and  within  a  few  days 
quite  a  number  will  begin  to  cut  their  grain. 

Carquinez  Cannery.— Benicia  New  Era,  May  28:  The  Car- 
quinez  Packing  Company  is  now  running  almost  to  its  full 
capacity  on  cherries.  About  seventy  men  are  employed.  About 
two  carloads  of  cherries  are  necessary  every  day. 

Sonoma. 

Sebastopol  Cannery.— Times:  Miller  &  Hotchkiss  will 
operate  their  big  cannery  with  a  full  force  this  season.  Since 
the  beginning  of  the  year  many  improvements  have  been 
made  and  the  entire  plant  is  now  in  readiness  for  a  fine  pack. 
The  building  has  been  enlarged  and  will  now  accommodate 
about  200  more  people  than  heretofore.  This  makes  room  for 
almost  500  hands. 

Spanish  Merinos.— Dave  Seawell  shipped  thirty-one  head 
of  thoroughbred  Spanish  Merino  bucks  to  M.  Doyle,  a  sheep 
raiser  of  Oregon.  Men  of  authority  say  that  Mr.  Seawell  has 
one  of  the  finest  bred  bands  of  sheep  in  this  State. 

Cannery. — At  the  Santa  Rosa  cannery  of  Cutting  Packing 
Co.  the  interior  is  being  entirely  reconstructed  to  accommo- 
date new  machinery.  The  facilities  for  handling  fruit  this 
season  will  be  greatly  improved.  Two  additions  to  the  build- 
ing are  about  completed.  One  is  80x25  feet  and  the  other 
50x20.  Manager  Van  Alen  says  his  company  expects  to  do  a 
larger  busidess  here  this  season  than  ever. 

Raspberries.— Santa  Rosa  Democrat,  May  28:  The  first 
raspberries  of  the  season  came  from  Windsor  on  Thursday  to 
Farley  Bros.  This  is  the  earliest  date  on  which  raspberries 
have  been  known  to  appear  in  the  local  market. 

Hop  Prospects.— The  recent  rain  has  greatly  benefited  the 
hops  on  the  highlands.  The  yield  in  this  county  for  the  com- 
ing season  promises  to  be  as  large  as  ever.  It  is  difficult  to 
judge  at  present  as  to  the  quality  of  the  crop  here.  The  mar- 
ket for  the  coming  season's  hops  promises  to  be  good.  No 
overproduction  is  expected. 

Hay.— The  late  rains  have  brought  the  hay  out  in  magnifi- 
cent shape.  The  hill  and  valley  feed  is  starting  anew;  and 
while  it  is  true  that  the  old  or  dry  feed  is  lost,  its  absence 
will  be  much  more  than  made  up  by  the  fine  new  growth  now 
well  started.  So  little  hay  is  down  that  the  late  rains  will 
do  no  appreciable  damage,  while  much  of  the  growth  that  had 
been  marked  for  hay  will  now  be  threshed  for  grain,  much  to 
the  grower's  benefit. 

Wool  Clip.— Cloverdale  Reveille,  May  28:  The  spring  clip 
of  wool  is  already  being  brought  to  town  for  storage:  so  far 
several  hundred  bales  have  arrived.  Mr.  E.  M.  Hiatt's  clip 
consists  of  forty-five  bales.  Mr.  Hiatt  is  the  largest  wool 
grower  in  this  section  and  his  product  this  year  is  consider- 
ably larger  than  last  season.  The  clip  generally  is  exception- 
ally clean  and  long  fleeces,  and  the  output  is  considered  much 
ahead  of  last  year. 

Sutter. 

Grain. — Live  Oak  Cor.  Yuba  city  Farmer,  May  23:  The 
winter  sown  grain  is  thin  on  the  ground,  but  the  plant  is  in 
excellent  condition  and  is  maturing  nicely,  with  a  promise  of 
fair  yield.  Many  of  the  farmers  express  the  belief  that  they 
will  get  more  grain  this  season  than  they  have  any  one  har- 
vest for  several  years,  and  the  good  effects  of  the  cool  weather 
and  recent  rains  seem  to  bear  them  out  in  their  expectations. 

Barley.— The  first  new  barley  for  the  season  of  '98  was 
threshed  on  the  George  Summy  place  near  Sutter  City  this 
week,  the  yield  being  as  large  as  usual. 

Tehama. 

Cattle  Movement.— Red  Bluff  Cause,  May  28:  A  train 
made  up  of  twenty-five  cars  filled  with  cattle  arrived  here 
Wednesday  evening  from  southern  California.  There  were 
600  head  in  all,  and  early  they  were  driven  to  the  Cone  place 
in  Antelope  valley,  and  will  be  driven  from  there  to  Big 
Meadows  to  pasture  during  the  summer.  They  were  in  poor 
condition,  and  forty  head  died  on  the  train  in  transit. 

Tulare. 

Bee  Inspection. — Visalia  Times,  May  26 :  Josiah  Gregg,  the 
official  bee  inspector  of  Tulare  county,  says  the  cool  weather 
is  a  poor  time  to  inspect  bee  hives.  When  the  weather  is 
warm  the  foul  brood  can  easily  be  detected  anywhere  by  the 
smell.  Hence  he  will  wait  till  the  hot  weather  returns  be- 
fore prosecuting  his  duties  further.  In  the  last  five  or  six 
weeks  Mr.  Gregg  has  visited  3000  bee  colonies  in  this  county 
and  found  most  of  them  in  good  condition.  In  perhaps  six 
cases  he  found  diseased  colonies,  but  only  one  of  these  was  a 
new  case  or  in  a  place  where  he  found  no  disease  last  year. 
This  shows  that  the  disease  is  not  spreading  much.  Mr. 
Gregg  reports  the  bees  doing  quite  well,  and  says  he  has  no- 
ticed that  bees  always  do  well  in  a  dry  year.  There  are  about 
4000  colonies  of  bees  in  Tulare  county ;  hence  he  has  about  2000 
more  to  inspect. 

Water  Supply. — Porterville  Journal,  May  27:  This  storm 
has  left  considerable  snow  in  the  mountains,  which  almost  in- 
sures all  the  water  necessary  for  irrigating  purposes  this  sea- 
son.   There  will  be  no  water  to  waste. 

Yuba. 

Advantage  of  Cheap  Bags. — Marysville  Democrat,  May  31 : 
A  number  of  farmers  in  this  part  of  the  State,  who  a  month 
ago  said  they  would  have  no  use  for  grain  bags  this  season, 
are  now  congratulating  themselves  on  the  nice  sum  they  will 
save  by  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  bags  recently  made  at 
the  San  Quentin  prison.  Some  farmers  in  this  favored  gar- 
den spot  of  the  world  will  have  money  to  loan  after  harvest. 

Buying  Harvesters.— J.  A.  Onstott,  G.  D.  Wickman  and 
W.  S.  Harkey  have  each  purchased  a  new  harvester  this 


Hay  Buying.— Phoenix  Stockman:  Hay  buyers  from  Cali- 
fornia are  present  with  us  almost  always  these  days.  Other 
valleys  where  hay  is  raised  are  being  visited  by  buyers  and 
all  the  available  crop  is  purchased.  A  good  stand  of  hay  is 
reported  in  this  valley,  which  is  being  cut  and  prepared  for 
market.  It  is  said  that  in  a  few  instances  this  hay  is  baled 
before  being  properly  seasoned,  which  will  have  the  effect  of 
discouraging  buyers  if  the  unwise  practice  is  not  stopped. 
The  price  paid  for  hay  is  a  good  one,  and  the  demand  from  our 
neighbor  State  ought  to  be  tilled  by  the  very  best  the  valley 
affords.  In  addition  to  the  thousands  of  acres  of  alfalfa  which 
will  cut  three  crops  of  hay,  a  considerable  acreage  of  grain 
hay  is  being  cut  and  put  in  stack.  Californians  are  not  only 
seeking  a  good  article  of  hay,  but  the  millmen  of  southern  Cal- 
ifornia, or  we  may  say  Los  Angeles,  are  with  us  looking  up 
the  wheat  supply  of  the  valley.  The  farmer  need  not  worry 
".bout  the  demand  for  his  product,  but  his  entire  energy  ought 
to  be  bent  in  the  direction  of  more  and  better  crops.  Arizona 
crops  are  now  making  for  themselves  a  reputation  in  a  State 
where  the  quality  is  always  good. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


Tennyson's  Patriotism. 


And  as  months  ran  on,  and  rumor  of  battle 
grew, 

"It  is  time,  it  is  time,  O  passionate  heart," 
said  I 

(For  I  cleaved  to  a  cause  that  I  felt  to  be  pure 
and  true), 

"It  is  time,  O  passionate  heart  and  morbid 
eye, 

That  old  hysterical  mock  disease  should  die." 
And  I  stood  on  a  giant  deck,  and  mixed  my 
breath 

With  a  loyal  people  shouting  a  battle  cry. 
Till  I  saw  the  dreary  phantom  arise  and  fly 
Far  into  the  north  and  battle  and  seas  of 

death. 

Let  it  go  or  stay,  so  I  wake  to  the  higher  aims 
Of  a  land  that  has  lost  for  a  little  her  lust  of 
gold, 

And  her  love  of  a  peace  that  was  full  of  wrongs 

and  shames 
Horrible,  hateful,  monstrous,  not  to  be  told, 
And  hail  once  more  to  the  banner  of  battle  un- 
rolled ; 

Though  many  a  light  shall  darken,  and  many 
shall  weep 

For  those  that  are  crushed  in  the  clash  of 

jarring  claims, 
Yet  God's  just  wrath  shall  be  wreak'd  on  a 

giant  liar, 

And  many  a  darkness  into  the  light  shall  leap 
And  shine  in  the  sudden  making  of  splendid 
names, 

And  noble  thought  be  freer  under  the  sun, 
And  the  heart  of  a  people  beat  with  one  desire ; 
For  the  peace  that  I  deemed  no  peace  is  over 
and  done. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  * 
Let  it  flame  or  fade,  and  the  war  roll  down 

like  a  wind, 
We  have  proved  we  have  hearts  in  a  cause, 

we  are  noble  still ; 
And  myself  have  awaked,  as  it  seems,  to  the 

better  mind. 
It  is  better  to  fight  for  the  good  than  to  rail  at 

the  ill ; 

I  have  felt  with  my  native  land,  I  am  one 

with  my  kind. 
I  embrace  the  purpose  of  God  and  the  doom 

assigned. 


A  Rare  Jewel. 


"  Strawberries  !  Strawberries  !  Very 
fine  and  fresh — lady,  please  buy." 

"  No — I  do  not  want  any,  child." 

And  the  strawberry  girl  passed  on. 

Madeline  gazed  after  her  with  sad, 
violet-gray  eyes. 

"Poor  and  proud  !  Proud  and  poor! " 
she  murmured  to  herself.  "Oh,  my 
God !  why  was  1  not  yonder  ragged 
strawberry  girl,  or  even  the  child  who 
sweeps  the  crossings,  and  earns  an 
honest  penny  now  and  then  ?  But  now 
— now  my  hands  are  tied  by  mamma's 
absurd  prejudices !  Well,  Beatrice, 
what  is  it  ? 

For  her  younger  sister  had  come 
noiselessly  in. 

"The  bill  from  the  baker's,  Made- 
line." 

"  Another  bill  !  Did  you  tell  the  man 
we  had  no  money,  Beatrice  ?  " 

"What  would  have  been  the  use, 
Maddy  ?  Of  course,  I  did  not  tell 
him." 

"  And  mamma  ?  " 

"  She  does  not  know — she  is  reading 
in  the  parlor;  she  will  not  let  me  mend 
the  tablecloth;  she  says  it  is  not  work 
for  ladies.  Oh,  Maddy,  what  shall  we 
do?" 

Madeline  arose  and  began  pacing  im- 
patiently up  and  down  the  room. 

"  Hush  I  "  she  cried,  "there  is  a  ring 
at  the  bell.  It  is  Mrs.  Benjamin  again. 
Go  tell  her  I  am  engaged — busy — gone 
out — anything  you  please.  No — stay  ! 
Perhaps  I  had  better  see  her,  after 
all." 

And  Madeline  went  downstairs  to 
where  Mrs.  Joyce  sat  in  faded  silk  and 
darned  lace,  with  white,  wasted  hands 
folded  in  her  lap  and  an  embroidered 
ottoman  under  her  feet. 

"  It  is  like  a  dream,"  Madeline  said 
to  herself.  "  And  to  think  that  there 
is  nothing  in  the  house  for  dinner  ! 
Perhaps  Mrs.  Benjamin  will  ask  mam- 
ma to  dine,  and  Bee  and  I  can  seed  out 
for  half  a  pound  of  crackers.  We  can 
eat  anything. 

And  through  her  disjointed  medita- 
tions her  mother's  soft,  sweet  voice 
sounded. 

"To  the  White  mountains?  With 
you  ?  My  dear  Mrs.  Benjamin,  you  are 
very  kind,  I  am  sure,  and  Maddy  must 
use  her  own  discretion  about  accepting. 
Do  you  hear,  darling  ?  Mrs.  Benjamin 
wants  you  to  accompany  her  to  the 
mountains  as  soon  as  she  has  secured 


a  nursery  governess  for  her  dear  little 
boys.  I  am  sure  it  would  be  a  charm- 
ing opportunity  for  you  to  see  a  little 
of  life,  for  circumstances,  you  know, 
preclude  me  from  giving  you  much  va- 
riety. 

Madeline  looked  up  with  a  sudden 
glitter  in  her  eyes. 

"A  nursery  governess?  I  think  I 
know  of  some  one,  Mrs.  Benjamin,  who 
will  suit  you,  if — your  terms  are  at  all 
liberal." 

"  Three  hundred  a  year  and  all  ex- 
penses paid,"  said  Mrs.  Benjamin.  "  I 
think  it  isn't  all  stingy.  Who  is  it, 
Madeline  ?  " 

"A  young  lady — a  friend  of  mine. 
When  do  you  want  her  ?  " 

"  At  once;  and  then  we  can  be  off 
before  the  wilting  weather  comes  in. 
You  will  accompany  us,  Madeline  ?  " 

"  Oh,  of  course — of  course.  That  is, 
if  mamma  approves."  And  Mrs.  Joyce 
smiled  faintly. 

"  How  ready  the  young  birds  are  to 
fly  away  and  leave  the  parent  nest," 
she  sighed.  "Well,  it  is  but  natural. 
I  can  hardly  blame  Maddy  for  being 
anxious  to  leave  so  dull  a  place  as 
this." 

"  Mamma,"  cried  Madeline,  passion- 
ately, "it  is  not  that.  Oh,  mamma,  if 
I  could  only  tell  you  !  " 

And  she  hurried  out  of  the  room  with 
a  choking  gasp  in  her  throat. 

Mrs.  Benjamin  did  not  like  scenes; 
she  looked  on  with  civil  wonderment. 
But  she  understood  it  all — after  a  lit- 
tle while. 

***#*♦ 

"The  landlord  again  !  "  cried  Mrs. 
Joyce,  in  her  soft,  well-modulated 
voice. 

"Mamma,"  said  Beatrice,  hurriedly, 
"  it's  three  months  since  he  was  here 
last,  and — and  don't  you  remember — we 
didn't  pay  him  then  ?  " 

Mr.  Atheling  himself  followed  on  her 
footsteps.  Mrs.  Joyce  drew  herself 
dignifiedly  up. 

This  intrusion  is  scarcely  called  for, 
Mr.  Atheling,"  said  she.  "My  daugh- 
ter transacts  my  business  affairs  for 
me — my  daughter,  who  is  now  at  the 
White  mountains,  or  going  there  imme- 
diately." 

"Can  I  see  her?"  Mr.  Atheling 
asked,  quietly. 

"I  presume  so,  if  you  go  to  Mrs. 
Bruce  Benjamin's,  No.  ,  Fifth  ave- 
nue." 

"  Thanks,  madam.  Pray  excuse  me 
for  disturbing  you." 

Mrs.  Joyce  bowed  with  the  air  of  an 
ex-empress,  and  Mr.  Atheling  with- 
drew. 

"  That's  over,  thank  goodness,"  said 
she,  and  buried  her  nose  once  more  in 
the  pages  of  a  book.  But  Bee  was  by 
no  means  certain  that  it  was  over. 

"Mamma  might  bear  some  of  her 
own  burdens,"  she  murmured.  "It 
isn't  fair  upon  Maddy  to  send  people 
there." 

Mr.  Atheling  himself  walked  along 
the  street,  with  something  of  indigna- 
tion rising  up  within  his  breast. 

"Madeline  Joyce  is  a  good  and  beau- 
tiful girl,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  and  for 
her  sake  I  have  borne  with  these  people 
longer  than  I  otherwise  would.  But — 
dress  and  gayety  and  endless  expense 
at  the  White  mountains,  with  a  year's 
rent  due — that  is  altogether  a  different 
matter.  1  have  been  mistaken  in  Mad- 
eline Joyce,  and  the  sooner  she  under- 
stands it  the  better.  A  mere  society 
butterfly —  too  proud  to  work,  too 
frivolous  to  stop  and  think.  And  I  had 
fancied  her  so  different !  " 

Mrs.  Benjamin's  tall  footman  put  on 
a  supercilious  grin  as  Mr.  Atheling 
asked  for  Miss  Joyce. 

"The  new  nussery  gov'ness,"  said 
he.  "Upstairs — second  story,  back, 
please." 

Mr.  Atheling,  somewhat  surprised 
and  a  little  annoyed,  ascended  the 
staircase  himself. 

The  door  was  half  open  and  he  could 
see  Madeline  Joyce,  a  book  in  her  lap 
and  two  or  three  chubby  little  boys 
swarmed  around  her,  evidently  intent 
on  anything  and  everything  but  their 
lessons. 

She  started  up,  crimson  and  confused 
at  the  sight  of  the  dark,  handsome  face 
she  knew  so  well. 

I     "  It  is  about  the  rent,"  she  gasped. 


"  Yes,  yes — I  knew.  We  can  not  pay 
it  just  yet,  but — but — " 

He  smiled  as  he  took  her  hand. 

"You  are  not  going  to  the  White 
mountains,  then  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  am — as  Mrs.  Benjamin's 
nursery  governess.  Only  mamma  does 
not  know.  It  would  break  her  heart, 
Mr.  Atheling.  And  the  very  first 
quarter's  salary  I  receive  shall  be  for- 
warded immediately  to  you.    For — " 

"Madeline!"  he  burst  forth,  impul- 
sively, "  I  have  mistaken  you — I  have 
misjudged  you  altogether.  Will  you 
pardon  me  ?  " 

"I  don't  understand  you,  Mr.  Athe- 
ling." 

And  then  he  explained.  Madeline's 
scarlet  upper  lip  curved. 

"And  you  believed  I  could  go  fash- 
ion hunting,  pleasure  seeking,  while — 
while  we  owed  money  that  we  could 
not  pay  ?    Oh,  Mr.  Atheling  !  " 

Five  minutes  later  Master  Clarence 
Benjamin  rushed  down  to  his  mother's 
boudoir. 

"Mamma,  mamma!"  he  howled, 
"come  quick.  There's  a  strange  man 
whispering  to  Miss  Joyce,  and  she's 
crying." 

But  when  Mrs.  Benjamin  reached 
the  scene  of  action  the  tears  were  all 
dried  up,  and  Madeline  was  smiling 
and  coloring  radiantly. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Atheling,  it  is  you  !  "  cried 
the  lady,  recognizing  the  wealthy  land- 
holder.   "And  Maddy — " 

"  I  may  as  well  tell  you,"  said  Made- 
line, softly;  "Mr.  Atheling  has  asked 
me  to  marry  him,  and — " 

"And  you  will  lose  your  nursery 
governess,"  said  Atheling,  smiling. 

Madeline  Joyce  never  gave  up  her 
honest  pride.  And  she  went  to  the 
White  mountains,  after  all,  but  it  was 
as  a  bride. — New  York  News. 


Chaff. 


"How  did  Grassfield  do  with  his  book, 
1  Success  in  Farming '  ?  "  "Splendidly. 
The  book  paid  for  all  he  lost  on  the 
farm. 

"I'm  awful  glad,  mamma,  that  I've 
begun  to  go  to  school."  "Why,  dear  ?  " 
"  Because  we  have  a  holiday  every  Sat- 
urday." 

"  Every  man  is  the  architect  of  his 
own  fortunes."  "  Yes,  and  nine  times 
out  of  ten  he  doesn't  get  paid  for  his 
work." 

When  her  husband  complained  that 
the  turkey  he  had  eaten  for  dinner  did 
not  set  well,  his  wife  explained  that  it 
was  not  a  hen  turkey. 

"  Podgen's  dairy  is  having  great 
vogue  just  now."  "What  started  it  ?  " 
"He  has  placarded  his  milk- wagons  : 
'  We  Boil  All  the  Water  We  use.'  " 

"Look  here,  Guggenheimer,  that 
bicycle  suit  you  sold  me  ripped  the  first 
time  I  straddled  a  bicycle.  "  Straddled 
it  ?  Vy,  mine  vrient,  dot  sood  vas  made 
vor  a  lady's  vheel  !  " 

Hotel  Clerk:  "  Your  bundle  has  come 
apart.  May  I  ask  what  that  queer 
thing  is?"  Guest:  "This  is  a  new 
pateDt  fire  escape.  I  always  carry  it, 
so,  in  case  of  fire,  I  can  let  myself 
down  from  the  hotel  window.  See?" 
Clerk,  thoughtfully:  "I  see.  Our  terms 
for  guests  with  fire  escapes,  sir,  are 
invariably  cash  in  advance." 

Woman  bicyclist  (hysterically) — Oh, 
Mr.  Officer,  Mr.  Officer,  somebody  has 
stolen  my  bicycle  ! 

Officer — What  kind  of  a  bicycle  was 
it? 

Woman  bicyclist — Why,  it  was  a  high- 
geared,  hollow-axle,  self-oiling,  detach- 
able tires,  movable  spoke  studs,  double 
ball  bearings,  and — oh,  yes,  now  I  come 
to  think  of  it — my  baby  was  attached 
to  the  handlebars. 

"Now,"  said  the  fussy  old  gentle- 
man, putting  one  of  the  biggest  berries 
in  his  mouth  and  picking  up  another, 
"  what  is  the  sense  of  having  that  sign 
read  '  Fresh  strawberries  for  sale  ?  ' 
Don't  you  see  that  1  fresh  strawberries' 
would  be  enough  ?  Don't  you  suppose 
that  everybody  knows  they  are  for 
sale?"  "Idunno,"  answered  the  grocer; 
"some  folks  seem  to  think  I'm  givin' 
them  away."  And  the  old  gentleman 
put  the  berry  back  in  the  box. 


Yes  or  No. 


"Elopements  are  such  romantic 
things,"  said  a  fluffy-haired  girl  to  a 
group  of  her  friends. 

"Oh,  very!"  answered  the  cynical 
maiden,  who  thought  herself  clever, 
especially  if  it  is  a  horribly  wet  night, 
and  the  watch  dog,  with  its  usual  per- 
versity, fails  to  recognize  you." 

"  Yes,  I  admit,"  chimed  in  the  girl 
with  the  arched  eyebrows,  "  elope- 
ments are  romantic,  and  that  is  pre- 
cisely all  they  are,  and  the  romance 
quickly  gets  rubbed  out  by  the  india 
rubber  of  poverty,  misery,  and  cold 
dinners,  which  always  accompany  run- 
away matches." 

"  Yes,  and  just  fancy  having  no  wed- 
ding dress,  no  presents,  and  not  even  a 
wedding  cake  !  I  shouldn't  think  I  was 
married  unless  I  had  a  great  big  cake," 
laughed  the  girl  with  brown  eyes. 

"  You  are  of  the  earth  earthy,  my 
dear,"  said  the  cynical  girl  with  the 
sweet  voice.  "  But  looking  at  the 
elopement  question  through  the  eyes  of 
common  sense,  it  really  doesn't  pay.  If 
a  man  is  not  manly  enough  to  marry  a 
girl  with  her  parents'  consent,  he  will 
hardly  make  a  reliable  partner  for  life, 
to  my  way  of  thinking." 

"  But  supposing  he  is  manly  enough 
to  ask  her  people,  and  supposing  they 
refuse  their  consent?" 

"Then,  my  dear  Fluff,  you  must  take 
it  that  they,  having  a  wider  experi- 
ence of  the  world  than  you,  must  know 
what  is  best,  and  you  may  always  rely 
on  this:  that  their  parents  would  do  all 
in  their  power  to  promote  the  happi- 
ness of  their  children,  even  if  only  from 
a  selfish  motive,  for,  if  their  offspring 
marry  well,  it  reflects  credit  on  them, 
so  to  speak." 

"I  can't  imagine  how  elopements 
ever  came  to  be  invented,"  cried  Fluffy 
Head.  "  By  man's  selfishness  and  un- 
manliness,  and  woman's  thoughtless- 
ness and  carelessness,  if  a  girl  with  an 
elopement  germ  in  her  head  were  only 
to  picture  to  herself  how  her  behavior 
would  affect  those  she  leaves  behind, 
I  guess  she  would  hardly  respect  the 
lover  who  proposed  that  she  should 
violate  the  trust  her  mother  has  in 
her." 

"  Besides  that  side  of  the  question," 
said  the  young  matron,  "  there  is  also 
the  practical  side.  How  are  you  going 
to  be  married  ?  " 

"Oh,  by  special  license,  of  course," 
airilv  said  Fluff. 

"Really!  then  what  would  be  his 
reasonable  reason  ?  for  the  Archbishop 
requires  a  good  one  before  he  will 
grant  a  license;  but,  if  any  present  in- 
tend eloping,  remember  that  there  is 
no  Gretna  Green  in  these  up-to-date 
days."   

She  has  been  a  brilliant  and  conspicu- 
ous figure  in  society  for  the  last  two 
seasons,  and  the  other  day  she  slipped 
around  in  the  quiet  dusk  to  tell  me  that 
she  was  going  to  be  married. 

"After  all,"  she  said,  with  some- 
thing that  was  between  a  laugh  and  a 
sob,  after  all,  I  am  not  making  what 
the  world  calls  a  brilliant  match.  Iam 
marrying  a  man  who  has  his  fortune 
still  to  make,  and  the  most  I  can  say 
for  mother  is  that  she  is  reconciled. 
She  isn't  jubilant  like  she  was  when 
Sallie  married  Colonel  Croesus,  or  when 
Mary  married  Jack  Bonton.  Poor 
mother  !  I  am  awfully  sorry  for  her, 
and  it  almost  broke  my  heart  to  disap- 
point her  so,  but  what  was  I  to  do  ? 
There  was  Jim,  and  we  were  in  love 
with  each  other,  and  bread  and  cheese 
and  kisses  seemed  better  to  me  with 
him  than  truffles  and  champagne  with 
anybody  else.  But  you  haven't  any 
idea  what  I  went  through  with  trying 
to  make  mother  see  it  in  any  other 
light  than  a  case  of  premeditated  sui- 
cide. I  didn't  blame  her.  It  was  just 
her  love  for  me,  and  her  mistaken  idea 
of  trying  to  save  me  from  every  hard- 
ship. I  suppose  it's  inevitable,  per- 
haps, that  a  time  should  come  to  us  all 
when  the  luxuries  of  life  outweigh  its 
sentiments — kind  of  a  you'll  be  roman- 
tic a  little  while,  but  you  can  be  com- 
fortable a  long,  long  time  feeling,  eh  ? 
Only,  you  know,  it  hasn't  come  to  me 
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yet,  and  we  couldn't  see  things  from 
the  same  point  of  view. 

"  Did  you  ever  think,"  the  girl  went 
on,  with  her  voice  a  little  unsteady, 
"  that  sometimes  mother  love  can  be 
the  cruelist  thing  iD  the  world  ?  It 
isn't  often  that  it  is  a  vulgar  love  of 
money  for  money's  sake  that  makes  a 
woman  want  to  see  her  daughter  marry 
a  rich  man.  She  wants  to  shield  her 
from  work,  from  privations,  from 
worry  and  cares,  and  she  forgets  how 
many  things  money  won't  buy.  If  our 
mothers  could  have  their  way,  they 
would  put  us  in  nice  satin-lined  boxes, 
and  pat  us  on  the  head  and  say:  'There, 
there,  dear,  you  are  so  nice  and  com- 
fortable. You  have  everything  a  rea- 
sonable woman  can  want.  Now,  just 
keep  still  and  be  good.  Oh,  of  course, 
you  feel  a  bit  smothery,  and  you  want 
to  get  out  and  stretch  your  wings  and 
take  your  part  in  life;  but  you  will  get 
over  that  feeling  after  a  while,  and  if 
you  went  out  in  the  world  you  might 
get  hurt.  Believe  me,  there  is  nothing 
like  a  satin-lined  box  for  comfort,  and 
thank  heaven  that  it  gave  you  a  mother 
who  didn't  let  you  have  your  own  way, 
but  insisted  on  seeing  that  you  were 
properly  provided  for. ' 

"Of  course,  lam  not  advocating  a 
girl  being  left  perfectly  free  and  un- 
trammeled  in  making  her  selection  of  a 
husband.  Any  mother  is  justified  in 
doing  anything  she  can  to  prevent  a 
girl  throwing  herself  away  on  a  man 
who  is  idle,  or  dissipated,  or  worthless. 
Any  girl  with  a  grain  of  sense  in  her 
head  knows  that  the  man  who  has 
never  supported  himself  isn't  going  to 
be  able  to  support  her,  and  that  kind 
of  grinding  poverty  would  kill  the  most 
robust  case  of  sentiment  that  ever 
lived.  If  a  man  won't  keep  from  drink 
for  his  own  self-respect  and  manhood, 
he  isn't  going  to  do  it  for  any  woman 
who  ever  lived,  and  the  quicker  she 
listens  to  reason  and  lets  him  go  the 
better  for  her.  That  is  the  poverty  and 
hard  times  that  has  no  hope  to  gild  its 
horizon,  and  no  self-respect  to  make  its 
presence  endurable. 

"But  there  is  another  kind,"  and 
the  society  girl's  face  grew  rosy  red, 
and  soft  and  tender  as  a  June  rose, 
"where  a  man  has  youth  and  health 
and  ability,  and  has  already  gotten  a 
foothold  in  the  world.  He  is  still  poor. 
Yes,  with  the  best  of  luck,  of  hard 
work  and  self-denial,  it  will  be  many 
years  before  he  will  be  able  to  afford 
his  wife  many  luxuries;  but  a  mother 
ought  to  think  a  long  time,  and  be  sure 
before  she  tries  to  keep  her  daughter 
from  saying  1  Yes '  to  him.  Somehow, 
that  always  seems  to  me  the  great 
American  romance,  and  I  never  see  a 
prosperous,  middle-aged  American  cou- 
ple together,  and  note  the  man's  fond- 
ness for  his  wife  and  his  admiration  for 
her,  and  his  reliance  on  her  judgment, 
without  thinking  that  it  is  the  flower 
and  perfume  of  our  hard-working,  com- 
mercial life.  They  have  worked  to- 
gether, and  struggled  together,  and 
had  the  same  ideals  and  interests,  and 
hopes  and  plans,  and  have  grown  into 
a  oneness  that  people  never  know  who 
have  only  always  been  rich  and  pros- 
perous. 

"  That  was  the  way  my  mother  and 
father  married,"  said  the  girl,  with  a 
smile,  "and  I  reminded  mother  of  it  in 
one  of  our  arguments." 

"And  what  did  she  say?"  I  in- 
quired. 

"She  said  I  needn't  think  I  could 
hope  to  marry  such  a  man  as  my  father 
is,"  returned  the  girl.  "And  then  I 
knew  that  she  was  romantic  still." 


All  on  Account  of  Mousie. 


Kerosene  for  Ants. 


To  the  Editor: — In  answer  to  the 
question  about  keeping  ants  out  of  the 
pantry:  I  use  kerosene.  I  take  a  brush, 
such  as  is  used  for  varnishing,  and  go 
all  around  the  windowsills  and  shelves 
and  the  edge  of  the  floor  with  kero- 
sene. For  tables  that  food  is  kept  on, 
I  wet  a  string  with  kerosene  and  tie 
around  the  legs,  also  around  the  sugar 
can.  I  find  it  effectual,  and  have  used 
it  for  years.  C.  L.  Blood. 

Serena. 

Tommy  (who  has  just  had  a  scolding): 
"Father,  don't  you  wish  we  had  never 
married  mother  ?  " 


"  Oh,  dear!  "  said  Mamma  Mouse. 
"  My  foot  is  very  lame.  I  suppose  I  am 
old  enough  to  know  a  trap  when  I  see  it, 
but  there  seems  to  be  no  end  to  the 
kinds  of  traps.  I  cannot  go  out  market- 
ing to-day,  and  I  am  very  hungry." 

Now  little  Brother  Mouse  was  sitting 
in  a  corner,  playing  with  a  grain  of 
wheat  which  had  been  left  from  his 
breakfast,  but  when  he  heard  his 
mother  speak,  he  ate  the  wheat  quickly 
and  ran  to  her  side. 

"  Oh,  let  me  go  to  market,  mother!  " 
he  cried. 

"I  am  quite  sure  that  I  could  do 
everything  very  well  indeed.  I  will  be 
careful  about  traps.  I  will  not  go  into 
anything,  and  you  know  that  I  know  a 
cat  as  well  as  you  do  yourself.  So, 
please,  mother,  let  me  go!" 

Mother  Mouse  hesitated.  She  loved 
little  Brother  tenderly.  The  cat  had 
devoured  all  her  other  children;  he 
alone  remained  to  cheer  her.  But  she 
was  hungry  and  lame,  and  there  did 
not  seem  to  be  a  very  bright  prospect 
for  days  ahead.  So  she  said  wisely: 
"Well,  then,  listen  tome.  Our  front 
door  opens  into  a  large  classroom  of  a 
big  school.  I  have  always  taken  you 
out  of  the  back  door  for  your  airings, 
so  this  way  will  be  new  to  you.  Go 
very  cautiously  to  the  door,  look  about; 
and,  if  everything  is  quiet,  then  you  may 
know  that  it  is  recess  time.  After 
making  very  sure,  you  may  creep  out 
and  look  around,  i  often  find  bits  of 
bread  and  cheese  on  the  floor.  There 
is  a  basket,  too,  under  a  big  desk;  and 
in  that  you  may  find  apple  cores  and 
other  rare  treats.  Go,  now,  my  dear, 
if  all  is  well.  Eat  all  that  you  can 
yourself,  and  bring  home  enough  for 
dinner." 

Little  Brother  Mouse  whisked  his 
tail  merrily,  promised  everything  that 
his  mother  asked  him,  and  darted  off 
to  the  front  door  of  his  home.  When 
he  reached  it,  he  stood  still  and  peered 
out.  The  large  schoolroom  was  flooded 
with  sunlight,  and  the  twenty  boys 
and  girls  who  sat  at  their  desks  were 
as  still  as  a  mouse  cold  desire.  The 
teacher  was  reading  in  a  book,  and 
the  large  clock  was  ticking  loudly. 
And,  best  of  all,  right  under  the  teach- 
er's desk  was  a  bit  of  yellow  cheese; 
and  beside  it  stood  the  large  basket, 
which  contained  the  possibility  of  a 
rarer  treat. 

Now  Little  Brother  Mouse  had  al- 
ways had  a  faint  idea  that  "recess" 
meant  "play-time."  Surely,  all  these 
boys  and  girls  were  not  playing,  or  if 
they  were,  it  was  a  very  queer  game. 
However,  Mother  Mouse  had  said  if  it 
were  perfectly  still;  and  she  probably 
knew  about  what  she  was  saying.  So, 
with  a  very  brave  heart,  little  Brother 
darted  across  the  floor  toward  that 
tempting  bit  of  cheese.  He  had  barely 
reached  it  when  such  a  shriek  rent  the 
air  that  his  blood  ran  cold. 

Mollie  Day  and  seen  him  over  the  top 
of  her  book,  and  Mollie  was  a  famous 
screamer.  Poor  mouse  made  for  his 
hole,  and  Mollie  shrieked  again.  In- 
stantly twenty  boys  and  girls  followed 
Mollie's  lead,  and  leaped  upon  their 
desks. 

The  teacher,  with  superhuman 
strenght  of  character,  subdued  her  de- 
sire to  spring  on  her  own  desk,  and 
said  calmly: 

"Now,  children,  be  brave  and  self 
contained.  When  I  ring  the  bell,  go 
quietly  from  the  room.  Remember — " 
She  got  no  further;  for  the  pupils, 
headed  by  Mollie,  were  running  and 
screaming  through  the  door. 

The  principal,  in  his  quiet  office, 
heard  the  uproar,  and,  stepping  quickly 
to  the  bell,  gave  the  alarm  that  was 
used  in  case  of  fire.  For  no  lesser  evil 
entered  his  mind. 

The  well-drilled  pupils  all  over  the 
building  rose  quietly,  and  passed  from 
their  classrooms.  But,  at  the  head 
of  the  lower  flight  of  stairs,  the 
screams  of  the  first  twenty  unnerved 
them;  and  there  was  a  desperate  rush 
for  the  outer  doors. 

An  old  gentleman,  who  was  passing 
by,  gave  one  glance  at  the  emerging 
mass,  and,  running  into  a  drug  store, 
started  an  alarm  for  fire  engines, 
ambulances  and  messenger  boys.  A  few 


minutes  later  the  street  in  front  of  the 
school  was  a  scene  of  wildest  confusion. 
Three  engines,  two  ambulances  and 
mothers  and  fathers  by  the  score  wildly 
looking  for  their  children. 

The  chief  of  the  fire  department 
entered  the  building,  followed  by  his 
men.  They  picked  up  some  children 
who  had  been  knocked  down,  and 
searched  for  the  fire.  But  there  was 
no  fire;  and  strange  to  say  not  a  child 
was  seriously  hurt  but  Mollie  Day.  She 
was  lying  in  a  limp,  little  heap  at  the 
foot  of  the  stairs,  moaning  feebly. 

One  of  the  ambulance  doctors  was 
her  Uncle  Ned;  and,  when  he  recognized 
his  little  niece,  he  gathered  her  up  in 
his  arms,  and  carried  her  to  his  own 
hospital,  and  from  there  sent  for  her 
mamma. 

Upon  examination  the  doctors  found 
that  Mollie's  left  leg  was  badly  frac- 
tured, and  the  operation  of  setting 
the  bone  was  exceedingly  painful. 
Mollie  bore  the  suffering  with  such  un- 
flinching courage  that  Uncle  Ned's 
heart  was  filled  with  admiration. 

Later  in  the  day,  when  his  duties 
were  over,  he  went  to  her  bedside  and 
sat  down  to  tell  her  how  proud  he  was 
of  her. 

He  had  the  afternoon  paper  in  his 
hand,  and  Mollie  gazed  at  it  very  ser- 
iously. 

"  What  does  the  paper  say  about  the 
accident,  Uncle  Ned?  "  she  asked,  her 
little  pain-filled  face  flushing  slightly. 

"Why,  they  say  no  cause  for  the 
panic  can  be  found:  it  was  a  most 
mysterious  thing." 

"Was  any  one  hurt  beside  me?" 
This  question  was  asked  very  softly. 

Uncle  Ned  bent  and  kissed  the  sweet 
face. 

"No  one  seriously,  dear.  Some  were 
bruised  and  shaken  up.  You  were 
the  only  real  sufferer,  my  brave  little 
girl.  I  tell  you  what,  Mollie,  if  they 
all  had  your  nerve,  no  such  panic  would 
have  occurred.  The  doctors  are  still 
speaking  of  your  cool  courage.  I'm 
tremendously  proud  of  you!  " 

"  Oh,  don't,  Uncle  Ned!"  and  Mollie 
burst  out  crying.  "I'm  just  the  very 
biggest  coward  of  them  all.  I  started 
that  panic 


way ;  and  he  laughed  long  and  merrily. 
Then  he  said  just  before  he  fell  asleep, 
"  Why  are  they  made  that  way?  " 

And,  in  the  little  mouse's  home,  little 
Brother  was  saying,  between  his  shak- 
ing spells, — for  he  had  not  as  yet  got- 
ten over  his  fright: 

"  But,  mother,  why  did  she  scream? 
I  did  not  bite  her.  I  was  nowhere  near 
her." 

"Don't  be  so  silly!"  replied  his 
mother,  crossly;  for  she  was  very  hun- 
gry. "  When  you  are  older,  you  will 
know  better  than  to  ask  that  question. 
There  is  no  answer  to  it.  Girls  are 
made  that  way." — Christan  Register. 

DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

Domestic  Hints. 


Uncle  Ned  put  his  finger  on  her 
pulse,  but  there  was  no  fever. 

"You  will  never,  never  tell  if  I  tell 
you  something?  " 

Her  uncle  bent  closer. 
"  Since  no  one  else  is  hurt,  it  will  not 
matter;  and,  O,  Uncle  Ned,  it  is  such  a 
shameful  secret!  " 

"  I  promise,  Mollie  girl.  " 
"Well,  then."   Mollie's  voice  fell  to 
a  whisper. 

"  I  saw  a  little  mouse;  it  was  awfully 
little,  Uncle  Ned.  It  ran  across  the 
floor.  I  screamed  and  jumped  upon 
my  desk,  and — then  things  happened.  " 

For  a  moment  Uncle  Ned  battled  to 
keep  down  his  laugh.  Then  his  eyes 
grew  serious.  But,  late  that  night, 
when  he  was  quite  alone,  he  had  to  give 


Delicious  Sponge  Cake. — One  pound 
of  granulated  sugar,  one-half  pound  of 
sifted  flour,  ten  eggs,  the  grated  peel 
and  half  the  juice  of  a  large  lemoD. 
Beat  the  yolks  of  the  eggs  and  sugar 
together  until  very  light,  add  the 
lemon  peel  and  juice,  then  the  beaten 
whites  of  the  eggs,  and  beat  all  well 
together.  Now  carefully  fold  in  the 
flour,  not  beating  or  stirring.  Bake  in 
a  moderate  oven,  lining  and  covering 
the  pan  with  thick  paper. 

Grilled  Almonds. — Make  ready  a 
cup  of  blanched  and  dried  almonds.  To 
one  cup  of  sugar  add  half  a  cup  of 
water  and  boil  for  about  ten  minutes, 
then  drop  in  the  almonds  and  continue 
the  boiling  till  the  nuts  turn  a  faint 
yellow;  next  remove  quickly  from  the 
fire,  and  stir  until  the  syrup  reaches 
the  sugary  stage,  clinging  to  the  nuts. 
They  are  then  spread  to  cool  on  a  plate 
over  which  a  piece  of  waxed  paper  has 
been  laid.  Serve  the  same  as  salted 
almonds. 

Pressed  Beef. — Buy  a  rib  stew,  or 
any  of  the  less  expensive  cuts  of  beef. 
Prepare  for  boiling,  and  season  with 
salt  to  taste,  three  whole  cloves,  and  a 
large  teaspoonful  of  vinegar  to  each 
four  pounds  of  meat.  Boil  until  thor- 
oughly done.  Remove  all  bones  and 
skins,  and  chop  fine,  adding  pepper  to 
taste.  Place  in  a  stone  vessel,  and 
press  with  a  heavy  weight.  When 
quite  cold  and  firm  the  beef  will  slice 
easily.  Serve  cold,  or  dip  thin  slices  in 
beaten  egg  and  bread  crumbs,  and  fry 
in  hot  lard. 

Strawberry  Shortcake. — Mix  thor- 
oughly one  pint  bread  flour,  half  tea- 
spoon salt,  two  level  teaspoonfuls  bak- 
ing powder  and  one  tablespoonful 
sugar,  and  rub  in  one-fourth  cup  but- 
ter. Beat  one  egg  very  light,  add  one 
scant  cup  milk  (about  seven-eighths) 
without  mixing,  and  stir  this  into  the 
flour.  Beat  well  and  then  spread  the 
dough  on  two  round  shallow  pans. 
Bake,  and  when  done  split,  butter  and 
spread  with  fruit,  sweetened  and 
mashed. 


A  GREAT  REMEDY. 

Greatly  Tested. 
Greatly  Recommended. 


The  loss  of  the  hair  is  one  of  the  most 
serious  losses  a  woman  can  undergo. 
Beautiful  hair  gives  raauy  a  woman  a 
claim  to  beauty  which  would  be  utterly 
wanting  if  the  locks  were  short  and 
scanty.  It  is  almost  as  serious  a  loss  when 
the  natural  hue  of  the  hair  begins  to  fade, 
and  the  shining  tr«sses  of  chestnut  and 
auburn  are  changed  to  gray  or  to  a  faded 
shadow  of  their  former  brightness.  Such 
a  loss  is  no  longer  a  necessity.  There  is 
one  remedy  which  may  well  be  called  a 
great  remedy  by  reason  of  its  great  suc- 
cess in  stopping  the  falling  of  the  hair, 
cleansing  the  scalp  of  dandruff,  and  re- 
storing the  lost  color  to  gray  or  faded 
tresses.  Dr.  Ayer's  Hair  Vigor  is  a  stand- 
ard and  reliable  preparation,  in  use  in 
thousands  of  homes,  and  recommended  by 
everyone  who  has  tested  it  and  experi- 
enced the  remarkable  results  that  follow 
its  use.  It  makes  hair  grow.  It  restores 
the  original  color  to  hair  that  has  turned 
gray  or  faded  out.  It  stops  hair  from  fall- 
ing, cleanses  the  scalp  of  dandruff,  and 
gives  the  hair  a  thickness  and  gloss  that 
no  other  preparation  can  produce. 


Mrs.  Herzmann,  of  356  East  68th  St.,  New 
York  City,  writes : 

"A  little  more  than  a  year  ago,  my  hair 
began  turning  gray  and  falling  out,  and 
although  I  tried  ever  so  many  things  to 
prevent  a  continuance  of  these  conditions, 
I  obtained  no  satisfaction  until  I  tried  Dr. 
Ayer's  Hair  Vigor.  After  using  one  bottle 
my  hair  was  restored  to  its  natural  color, 
and  ceased  falling  out." — Mrs.  Herzmann, 
356  East  68th  St.,  New  York  City. 

"I  have  sold  Dr.  Ayer's  Hair  Vigor  for 
fifteen  years,  and  I  do  not  know  of  a  case 
where  it  did  not  give  entire  satisfaction.  I 
have  been,  and  am  now  using  it  myself  for 
dandruff  and  gray  hair,  and  am  thoroughly 
convinced  that  it  is  the  best  on  the  market. 
Nothing  that  I  ever  tried  can  touch  it.  It 
affords  me  great  pleasure  to  recommend  it 
to  the  public."— Frank  M.  Grove,  Fauns- 
dale,  Ala. 

There's   more  on  this  subject   in  Dr. 


Ayer's  Curebook.   A  story  of  cures  told  by 
This  book  of  100  pages  is  sent 


the  cured. 

free,  on  request,  by  the  J 
Lowell,  Mass. 


C.  Ayer  Co., 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 


Produce  Market. 


San  Francisco,  June  1,  1898. 


Chicago  Wheat  Futures. 

Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows 
for  the  week  named,  price  being  per  bushel : 

July.  Sept. 

Wednesday  11  09=£@1  12*      »  &%®  88* 

Thursday   1  14H@t  09*         88*®  86J< 

Friday   1  10*@1  04*  86*@  84* 

Saturday   1  06  @1  04*  85  @  83* 

♦Monday    @    @  

Tuesday   1  02  @  95  82  @  815* 

Liverpool  Futures. 

Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  Red  Winter  per 
cental  in  Liverpool  were  as  follows  for  the 

week: 

July.  Dec. 

Wednesday  10s  5  d    7s   1  d 

Thursday  10s  6  d    7s  0*d 

Friday  10s  55£d    6s  ll^d 

Saturday  10s  5xd    6s  11  d 

Monday   

♦Tuesday   


San  Francisco  Futures. 

The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco  Call 
Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  was 
as  follows : 

May.  Dec. 

Thursday  11  50  @   $1  50J£@1  47*4 

Friday    @   1  49*®1  47 

Saturday    @   1  45  @1  46 % 

•Monday    @    ®  

Tuesday    @   1  44   @1  42* 

Wednesday    @   1  4lx@l  39* 

*  Holiday. 

Wheat. 

Again  lower  figures  have  to  be  quoted  for 
wheat,  all  reported  conditions  since  last  re- 
view having  been  against  the  selling  interest. 
In  Chicago  there  were  some  heavy  breaks, 
particularly  yesterday  (Tuesday),  May  drop- 
ping from  11.40  to  $1.25,  and  July  declining 
from  $1.02  to  95c.  To-day  ( Wednesday)  opera- 
tions in  Chicago  receded  about  3c  per  bushel 
from  yesterday's  lowest  figures.  Foreign 
markets  showed  corresponding  weakness.  On 
the  San  Francisco  Call  Board  December  wheat 
dropped  about  12%c  in  price  during  the  week, 
and  depreciation  in  quotable  values  for  spot 
wheat  was  about  equally  pronounced,  although 
trading  in  the  open  market  was  so  insignifi- 
cant that  prices  were  very  poorly  defined. 
Continued  favorable  crop  prospects  in  most  of 
the  wheat  growing  countries,  increase  in  the 
visible  supply  in  the  United  States  and  an  in- 
crease in  the  exports  from  Russia  and  India 
are  prominent  among  the  causes  assigned  for 
the  depression. 

The  outward  movement  lately  from  this 
center,  as  was  to  have  been  expected,  has  been 
very  light.  Only  four  wheat  cargoes  cleared 
from  this  port  during  the  entire  month  of  May, 
and  no  two  were  for  the  same  destination. 
Cape  Town,  South  Africa ;  London,  England; 
Callao,  South  America,  and  Cork,  U.  K.,  were 
the  respective  points  for  which  the  vessels 
cleared.  About  15,000  tons  were  forwarded 
overland,  however,  via  the  Southern  Pacific 
and  New  Orleans  for  Europe,  this  wheat 
being  destined,  it  is  stated,  for  France.  This 
swells  the  total  for  the  month  to  a  little  over 
25,000  tons,  with  a  valuation  of  fully  $850,000. 
For  the  season  to  June  1st  shipments  of  wheat 
from  San  Francisco,  exclusive  of  flour,  aggre- 
gate 500,000  tons,  representing  a  value  of 
$15,175,000.  The  quantity  has  not  been  ex- 
ceeded by  the  exports  in  any  previous  season 
since  1892-93,  and  the  value  is  greater  than 
for  corresponding  period  in  any  previous  year 
since  1891.  As  there  are  at  this  writing  only 
two  ships  on  the  engaged  list  here  for  wheat 
loading,  the  indications  are  the  season's  ex- 
port trade  in  wheat  will  not  be  materially 
augmented  by  shipments  from  this  port  the 
current  month.  Both  ships  and  wheat  are 
lacking.  Accounts  of  stocks  of  wheat  and 
other  cereals  throughout*  the  State  are  now 
being  taken  for  the  semi-annual  statement, 
and  the  result  of  the  same  will  be  known  in 
a  week  or  ten  days.  There  is  little  or  no 
doubt  that  the  stocks  on  hand  will  prove  the 
lightest  on  record  for  a  long  time.  A  year 
ago  new  wheat  had  begun  to  come  forward 
from  a  few  warm  localities  in  the  lower  San 
Joaquin.  The  season  this  year  is,  however, 
unusually  backward,  and  no  new  wheat  of 
consequence  is  expected  for  a  month  to  come. 

California  Milling  II  65  @1  70 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  47*@1  50 

Oregon  Valley   1  47*@1  50 

Walla  Walla  Blue  Stem   1  55  @1  65 

Walla  Walla  Club   1  45  @1  50 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No. 
1  white  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week  were 
as  follows  for  the  options  named : 

May,  1898,  delivery,  $1.63"^@1.50. 

December,  1898,  delivery,  $1.503i@1.39%. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of  Call 

Board,   May    wheat    sold    at    $  @  ; 

December,  1898,  »1.41^@1.39%. 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows : 

1896-97.  1897-98. 

Liv.  quotations          6s5d@6s6d  9s4d@9s5d 

Freight  rates   20@2tl<s  27*@30s 

Local  market  |1.25@1.32*  ll.50@1.55 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of  stand- 
ard No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and  for  good 
to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 


Market  is  weak  and  lower,  in  consequence 
of  the  recent  depression  in  wheat  values.  An 
official  announcement  was  made  by  the  local 
mills  of  a  reduction  in  price  of  25c  per  barrel. 
Had  official  card  rates  been  reduced  50c  per 
barrel,  it  would  have  been  more  in  keeping 
with  the  decline  in  wheat,  and  also  more  in 
accord  with  the  actual  prices  at  which  close 
cash  buyers  are  now  able  to  secure  flour. 

SuperHne,  lower  grades  13  75@4  00 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   4  00@4  25 

Country  grades,  extras   5  25@5  50 


Choice  and  extra  choice   5  50@5  65 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   5  75@5  90 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   5  25@5  50 

Walla  Walla,  Bakers'  extra   5  25®5  50 

Barley. 

While  some  rather  very  hard  raps  were 
administered  to  barley  values  during  the  past 
week,  particularly  in  "the  speculative  arena, 
where  most  of  the  trading  was  done,  the  fluc- 
tuation was  decidedly  less  marked  than  im- 
mediately prior  to  last  review.  Values  for 
this  cereal  are  still  on  a  tolerably  high  plane, 
as  compared  with  prices  prevailing  for  oats 
and  corn,  but  barley  is  in  much  lighter  supply 
than  either  of  the  other  two  grains  named, 
and  for  this  reason  it  is  but  natural  that  it 
should  for  the  time  being  command  relatively 
the  best  figures.  Most  of  the  barley  now 
offering  is  from  Oregon  and  Washington, 
consignments  from  these  States  having  been 
attracted  this  way  by  the  rather  high  prices 
established  here  a  few  months  ago.  It  is 
doubtful  if  much  barley  is  landed  here  from 
outside  points  in  the  near  future,  unless 
values  recover  materially  from  existing  levels. 
Fair  feed  sold  down  to  $1.17%,  and  for  the 
best  feed  $1.25  was  an  extreme  difficult  to 
obtain,  being  above  the  views  of  nearly  all 
buyers.  Brewing  grades  received  so  little 
attention  that  quotations  for  the  same  were 
difficult  to  name  with  any  degree  of  accuracy. 
Judging  from  the  inactivity  experienced  for 
weeks  past  in  brewing  barley,  one  would 
almost  imagine  that  brewers  had  found  some 
substitute  for  this  grain. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice  l  20  @1  22* 

Feed,  fair  to  good  1  17*®  1  20 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice  1  30  @1  35 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   —  ®  — 

Chevalier,  No.  2   —  @  — 

OA  I.I.  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No.  1 
feed  barley,  per  cental,  for  the  week  ranged 
as  follows  for  the  options  named : 

May,  1898,  delivery,  $1.27^^1.26. 

December,  1898,  delivery,  $1.20@1.14. 

Wednesday  at  regular  noon  session  of  the 

Call  Board  May,  1898,  feed  sold  at  $  @ 

 ;  Dec,  1898,  $1.15%@1.14. 

Oats. 

Values  have  been  tending  against  the  sell- 
ing interest,  especially  for  the  higher  grades, 
these  being  in  less  active  request  than  the 
more  common  sorts,  the  latter  being  used 
largely  in  place  of  barley.  Oats  are  not  com- 
ing foward  as  freely  as  they  did  earlier  in  the 
season,  but  there  is  no  scarcity  of  spot  sup- 
plies. It  is  stated  on  good  authority  that 
there  are  considerable  quantities  of  oats  still 
remaining  in  Oregon  and  Washington,  but, 
with  no  more  inducements  than  at  present,  it 
is  doubtful  if  many  come  forward  to  this  mar- 
ket during  the  balance  of  the  current  season. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed  1  37*@  

White,  good  to  choice  1  30  @1  35 

White,  poor  to  fair  1  27*@  

Gray,  common  to  choice  1  27*@1  32* 

Milling  1  32*®1  37* 

Surprise,  good  to  choice  1  85  @1  40 

Black  Russian    @  

Bed    @  

Corn. 

Importations  from  the  East  have  about 
ceased  for  the  time  being,  values  now  current 
here  failing  to  warrant  bringing  out  corn  at 
the  recent  advance  in  freight  rates.  Consid- 
erable of  the  Eastern  brought  in  here  at  low 
freights  is  still  on  hand,  and  some  of  the  same 
is  being  offered  at  about  as  reasonable  rates 
as  have  been  current  this  season.  The  home 
product  has  been  lately  arriving  more  freely, 
and  holders  are  not  so  stiff  in  their  views  of 
values  as  they  were  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice  1  10  ®1  15 

Large  Yellow  l  10  @1  15 

Small  Yellow  1  30  ®1  35 

Eastern  Yellow  105  @1  12* 

Egyptian  White   —  ®  — 

Popcorn,  shelled,  *  lb   —  @  — 

Rye. 

While  there  is  not  much  offering,  there  is 
more  than  enough  for  the  immediate  demand, 
and  market  lacks  firmness. 

Good  to  choice,  new   1  32*@1  35 

Buckwheat. 

There  have  been  no  recent  transactions  re- 
ported. Owing  to  the  prevailing  activity, 
values  are  poorly  defined. 

Good  to  choice  180  ®185 

Silverskin   —  @  — » 

Beans. 

This  market  has  ruled  quiet  since  last  re- 
view, but  there  has  been  no  perceptible  weak- 
ening in  the  views  of  holders,  quotable  values 
continuing  on  practically  the  same  plane  as 
last  noted.  Free  purchases  would  not  have 
been  possible  at  other  than  full  figures  below 
given,  or  probably  a  little  more.  If  selling 
pressure  had  been  exerted,  however,  conces- 
sions to  buyers  would  have  been  necessary. 
There  is  nothing  at  present  to  warrant  an- 
ticipating any  radical  advances  or  declines  in 
values  from  the  levels  now  existing.  Market 
for  the  time  being  seems  to  be  a  little  firmer 
for  colored  than  for  white  varieties. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs   l  85  @2  10 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   1  90  @2  15 

Lauy  Washington   l  90  ®2  10 

Butter,  small   1  60  @1  75 

Butter,  large   1  75  @1  90 

Pinks   2  65  @2  75 

Bayos.good  to  choice   2  90  @3  10 

Reds   2  75  @3  00 

Red  Kidneys   2  90  @3  00 

Llmas,  good  to  choice   3  00  @3  10 

Black-eye  Beans   3  30  ®3  50 

Horse  Beans   1  30  @1  40 

Garbanzos,  large   2  75  @3  00 

Garbanzos.  small   1  60  @1  75 

The  bean  market  on  the  Atlantic  side  is  re- 
ported as  follows,  according  to  a  New  York 
authority,  the  advices  being  furnished  by  re- 
cent mail.  Prices  quoted  are  per  60- lb.  bushel : 

Demand  for  some  varieties  of  domestic  beans 
has  shown  a  little  improvement  this  week,  but  the 
movement  has  not  been  large  enough  to  materially 
effect  the  market,  and  the  changes  in  value  arc 
only  slight.   Firmer  advices  have  come  from  the 


interior  of  this  State,  and  from  producing  and  dis- 
tributing points  in  the  West,  and  quite  a  good 
deal  of  stock  has  been  withdrawn  from  sale. 
Against  this,  however,  has  been  the  enforcement 
of  the  new  rules  of  the  transportation  lines  which 
require  the  removal  of  all  kinds  of  stock  from  the 
receiving  depots  within  four  days  after  arrival. 
In  some  cases  goods  have  been  offered  2*c  less 
than  the  general  market  rather  than  put  them  in 
store.  The  business  of  late  has  been  very  largely 
with  home  jobbing  trade.  The  Government  has 
not  called  for  further  lots,  and  very  few  exporters 
are  operating.  Marrow  have  ruled  at  $1.72*@1.75, 
most  of  the  week,  and  the  outside  figure  is  now 
generally  asked.   Medium  are  selling  at  $1.40® 

I.  42*,  very  rarely  higher.  Pea  have  stiffened  a 
little  and  most  of  the  late  business  has  been  at 

II.  40,  occasional  lots  going  at  $1.37*.  It  seems 
probable  that  car  lots  of  choice  barrels  could  be 
placed  at  the  latter  price.  The  few  sales  of  choice 
Red  Kidney  have  been  at  I2.06M.2.10;  the  latter  is 
the  export  figure.  Occasional  lots  of  good  quality 
but  too  soft  to  carry  safely  into  warm  weather 
have  sold  below  $2.  White  Kidney  and  Turtle 
Soup  seldom  inqu!red  for.  Yellow  Eye  have  but 
few  sales.  About  4070  bags  California  Lima  have 
been  returned  this  week  from  England;  this  has 
caused  further  weakness  and  good  size  lots  on  the 
dock  have  been  offering  at  $2.05;  jobbing  sales  at 
$2.10@2.15.   Green  peas  in  very  light  demand. 

Dried  Peas. 

Recent  transfers  of  green  dried  from  Hum- 
boldt have  been  made  at  top  figures  quoted. 
There  are  so  few  Niles  offering  at  present 
that  little  more  than  nominal  quotations  for 
the  same  can  be  given. 

Green  Peas,  California  II  90  ®2  00 

Niles  Peas   1  65  @1  75 

Wool. 

There  is  no  improvement  observable,  the 
market  in  this  center  remaining  lifeless,  with 
values  still  undetermined  for  spring  wools  of 
this  season's  shearing.  A  little  business  is 
reported  in  Eastern  centers,  mainly  in  wools 
suitable  for  army  and  navy  cloths  and  Gov- 
ernment blankets.  Pacific  coast  mills  have  so 
far  declined  to  bid  on  Government  contracts, 
fearing  that  they  would  be  unable  to  compete 
successfully  with  Eastern  concerns.  Holders 
are  still  hopeful  of  a  revival  of  trade  before 
very  long,  and  are  patiently  awaiting  the 
turn  for  the  better. 

SPRING. 

Oregon  Eastern,  choice  12  ®14 

Oregon  Eastern,  fair  to  good   9  @11 

FALL. 

Northern,  free  10  ®12 

Southern  Mountain   S  ®11 

Hops. 

Although  there  are  not  many  hops  now  of- 
fering here,  the  market  is  devoid  of  firmness, 
the  positive  demand  being  so  insignificant, 
either  on  local  account  or  for  shipment,  as  to 
be  not  worth  mentioning.  Prospects  are  not 
encouraging  for  the  revival  of  activity  during 
the  balance  of  the  season,  dealers  and  brew- 
ers being  reported  to  have,  almost  without 
exception,  enough  hops  to  tide  them  over  un- 
til next  fall,  or  until  new  crop  becomes  avail- 
able. 

Good  to  choice,  1897  crop   10  @13 

Mail  advices  of  a  late  date  from  New  York 
furnish  the  following  concerning  the  hop  mar- 
ket: 

If  there  is  any  change  in  the  market  this  week  it 
is  toward  a  little  steadier  feeling,  particularly  on 
the  more  desirable  grades  of  hops.  The  demand 
has  not  enlarged  much,  but  there  has  seemed  to  be 
a  trifle  more  doing  with  brewers,  and  as  remaining 
stocks  at  all  points  are  very  moderate,  holders 
have  taken  a  rather  more  hopeful  view  of  the  situ- 
ation. Repeated  inquiries  have  come  from  Lon- 
don, both  by  mall  and  cable,  but  these  have  not  re- 
sulted in  much  business.  So  far  as  indicated  by 
the  few  sales  making  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
any  occasion  for  altering  former  quotations.  A 
really  choice  article  when  wanted  brings  our  top 
figures,  but  the  bulk  of  the  stock  is  offering  in 
range  of  10@14c  for  State,  and  8(<U2c  for  Pacific 
coast.  In  the  interior  of  this  State  some  sales  are 
reported  at  9®ll*c,  with  reports  of  12c  bid  for  one 
or  two  fine  growths.  The  condition  of  the  yards 
has  greatly  improved  under  better  weather.  We 
hear  of  no  complaints  of  winter  killing.  In  Wash- 
ington the  vines  look  remarkably  fine.  Complaints 
of  numerous  missing  hills  come  from  Oregon.  It 
is  uncertain  how  much  benefit  the  crop  in  Califor- 
nia will  derive  from  the  recent  rain. 

Hay  and  Straw. 

The  market  for  hay  has  developed  no  par- 
ticularly noteworthy  features  since  former 
review,  the  general"  condition  and  quotable 
values^continuing  much  as  then  noted.  Ar- 
rivals lately  have  not  been  heavy,  but  have 
proven  more  than  ample,  as  buyers  in  most 
instances  have  taken  hold  slowly,  refusing  to 
purchase  beyond  immediate  needs,  having  no 
faith  in  current  values  being  very  long  main- 
tained. 

NEW  HAY. 

Wheat  17  00®21  00 

Barley   15  00®16  00 

Oat  15  00®  16  00 

Alfalfa  12  00@13  00 

OLD  HAY. 

Wheat  19  00@23  50 

Wheat  and  Oat  18  00®22  00 

Oat  17  00®  19  00 

Barley   @  

Timothy  15  00®18  00 

Compressed  19  00@23  00 

Straw,  »  bale   75®  1  00 

MlllstufTs. 

Bran  and  Middlings  have  been  offered  at 
reduced  figures  and  have  not  moved  readily 
at  the  decline.  The  tendency  on  Rolled  Bar- 
ley and  Milled  Corn  was  to  easier  prices  than 
have  been  lately  current  on  these  descrip- 
tions. 

Bran,  $  ton  14  50®  15  50 

Middlings  16  50®18  00 

Barley,  Rolled  26  oo®26  50 

Cornmeal  24  00@24  50 

Cracked  Corn  25  00® 25  50 

Seeds. 

Market  is  virtually  bare  of  Mustard  Seed. 
Present  quotations  are  based  on  values  ob- 
tainable in  a  small  jobbing  way.  Flax  Seed 
is  in  too  light  stock  to  admit  of  much  business 
being  done.  Alfalfa  is  not  meeting  with  in- 
quiry, and  is  not  likely  to  be  in  demand  be- 
fore next  winter,  or  until  after  heavy  rains  of 
the  fall  season.    Bird  Seed  is  offering  at  gen- 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

GOMBAULT'S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


1  Saft  Speedy  and  FmIUm  Car* 
The  Safest,  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  ltntmenta  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING.   Impot libit  to  produce  tear  or  bUmith. 

Every  bottle  sold  la  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  Si. SO  per  bottle.    Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  Its  use.  *  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
Tim  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  O. 


erally  unchanged  rates,  with  business  in  the 
same  of  only  moderate  volume. 

Per  ctl. 

Mustard,  Yellow  3  75@4  00 

Mustard,  Trieste  Seed  4  00@4  25 

Mustard,  Wild  Brown  2  75®3  % 

Flax  2  25®2  40 

Per  lb. 

Canary  2*©25t 

Rape  2*®3 

Hemp  3X(o3)( 

Alfalfa,  Utah  —  @— 

Hags  and  Bagging. 

Grain  Bags  are  offering  at  low  figures,  and 
prospects  are  market  will  continue  favorable 
to  buyers  throughout  the  season.  Wool  Sacks 
are  in  fairly  liberal  supply,  with  market  easy 
in  tone,  demand  being  light.  In  quotable 
values  for  other  bags  and  bagging  there  are 
no  changes  to  record. 

Calcutta  Grain  bags,  22x36,  spot   5   ®  5', 

State  Prison  bags,  per  100  4  85  @ — 

Wool  sacks,  4  lb  30  ®— 

Wool  sacks,  3*  lb  27  ®— 

Gunnies   9*©10 

Bean  bags   4*@  4* 

Fruit  sacks,  cotton   5J<®  0 

Hides.  Pelts  and  Tallow. 

Hide  market  is  firm  for  Wet  Salted  at  the 
advanced  quotations.  Dry  Flint  Hides,  Kip 
and  Calf  remain  as  last  quoted.  Horse  Hides 
are  slightly  lower.  Tallow  is  somewhat 
firmer,  but  is  not  quotably  higher.  Deer- 
skins are  meeting  with  ready  sale  at  figures 
quoted. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed,  can 
be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all 
kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side 
brands  or  murrain,  are  not  always  readily 
placed  at  the  lower  quotations. 

Sound.  Culle. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs. . ..    in®  10*      9  ®  9* 
Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs..     9®  9*      8  @  8* 
Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs...   — ®  9       —  @  8 
Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs    9®  9*      8  ®  8* 
Light  Cow  Hides, under  50  lbs  — @  9       —  ®8 

Wet  Salted  Kip   — @  9*    —  @  8* 

Wet  Salted  Veal   — @10       —  @  9 

Wet  Salted  Calf   — @10      —  @  9 

Dry  Hides   — @16*     13  @13* 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs  .  I5@16       —  @12 

Dry  CalL  under  4  lbs  18@20       16  @17 

Horse  Hides,  large  2  00®2  50 

Horse  Hides,  medium  1  50@2  00 

Horse  Hides,  small  25  @50 

Colts'  Hides  25  @50 

Pelts,  long  wool,  per  skin  90  @1  15 

Pelts,  medium,  per  skin    70  @90 

Pelts,  short  wool,  per  skin  40  ®60 

Pelts,  shearling,  per  skin  15  @30 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer  25  @30 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium  —  ®20 

Deer  Skins,  thin  witter  —  @10 

Elk  Hides  10  @12 

Tallow,  good  quality   3  @  3* 

Tallow,  No.  2   2  @  2* 

Goat  Skins,  perfect  30  @37* 

Goat  Skins,  damaged  10  @20 

Kid  Skins   5  @10 

Honey. 

Market  is  lightly  stocked  and  in  all  proba- 
bility will  remain  so.  throughout  the  season 
now  opening,  as  very  little  honey  will  be  pro- 
duced in  this  State  the  current  year.  Sup- 
plies now  offering  are  principally  Comb. 
Values  for  both  Comb  and  Extracted  are 
being  well  sustained  at  the  prevailing  rates. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   6*®  6 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   4X@  *H 

White  Comb,  1-lb  frames   8*@10 

Amber  Comb   6*®  7* 

Beeswax. 

With  no  active  inquiry  from  any  quarter, 
the  market  is  easy  in  tone,  despite  the  light 
stocks  here  and  in  the  Interior. 

Fair  to  choloe,  V  lb  23  ®25 

Live  Stock  and  Heats. 

Beef  is  ruling  steady,  with  demand  fair  for 
best  qualities  and  offerings  not  excessive. 
Mutton  commanded  about  as  good  figures  as 
preceding  week,  with  less  disposition  than  a 
few  weeks  ago  to  crowd  stock  to  sale.  Hogs 
in  good  condition  did  not  lack  for  custom  at 
prevailing  figures,  there  being  a  good  demand 
on  packing  account,  medium  size  receiving 
the  preference. 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  »  lb   6  @  6* 

Beef ,  2d  quality   6  @  6* 

Beef,  3d  quality   4  ®  5 

Mutton— ewes,  7@7*c;  wethers   7*®  8 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  medium   4*®  4?, 

Hogs,  small   4  @  4* 

Hogs,  large  hard   4  @  4* 

Hogs,  feeders  3*@— 

Hogs,  soft   2J<@  2* 

Hogs,  stock   2  ® — 

Hogs,  country  dressed   4Jf@  & 

Veal,  small,*  lb   6  @  7 

Veal,  large,  » lb   5  ®  6 

Lamb,  Spring,  *  lb   8  @— 

Poultry. 

There  was  not  such  a  surfeit  of  old  chickens 
as  during  previous  week,  and  market  was  in 
consequence  less  demoralized.  Other  old 
poultry,  however,  continued  to  sell  at  a  very 
low  range  of  values,  and  even  then  did  not 
move  readily.  Choice  young  stock  was  not 
plentiful  and  met  with  prompt  custom  at 
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DISSTON'S 


end  for  Pamphlet,  "The  Saw,  Howito  Choose  It, 'and  How 
to  Keep  It  in  Order,"  Mailed  Free. 


IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  to  buy  a  saw 

*    with  Disston's  name  on  it.  It 

will  hold  the  set  longer  and  do  more 
work  without  tiling  than  other  saws, 
thereby  saving  in  labor  and  cost  of 
files.  They  are  made  of  the  best  cru- 
cible cast  steel  and  fully  warranted. 

FOR  SAIiE  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 

HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  Inc. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


INSURE  WITH  THE 


INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

CAPITAL  $1,000,000 

ASSETS  $3,750,000 


No  Trouble,  No  Repairs,  in  Four  Years 

WITH  THE 

Improved  D.  S.  Separator 

Santa  Rosa,  Cal.,  June  27,  1897. 
This  makes  the  fourth  year  I  have  used  your  No.  5  Cream 
Separator,  and  it  runs  just  as  well  as  ever,  and  does  just  as 
good  work  as  ever,  and  that  means  perfect  work.  It  has 
never  given  me  one  moment's  trouble,  and  I  have  never 
paid  out  but  40  cents  for  repairs,  and  that  was  by  my  own 
carelessness.  H.  A'.  REID. 

Handsome  Illustrated  Catalogues,  free. 


VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


j  moderately  stiff  prices.    Big  young  roosters 
I  without  sign  of  spur  were  especially  salable 
to  advantage,  some  going  at  an  advance  of 
fully  $1  on  top  figures  quoted. 

Turkeys,  live  hens,     lb  11   @  12 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers  11  ®  12 

Hens,  Cal.,  f>  doz  3  50@5  00 

Roosters,  old  3  50@4  00 

Roosters,  young,  (full-grown)  7  00@8  50 

Fryers  5  00®  5  50 

Broilers,  large  4  00@4  50 

Broilers,  small  2  00@3  00 

Ducks,  young,  #  doz  3  00@4  50 

Ducks,  old  3  00®3  25 

Geese,  V  pair   75@1  00 

Goslings,  $  pair  1  00@1  25 

Pigeons  ,  Old ,     doz  1  00®  

Pigeons,  Young  1  25@1  50 

Batter. 

For  desirable  qualities  of  both  creamery 
and  dairy  product  the  market  has  ruled  fairly 
steady,  values  continuing  at  a  narrow  range. 
Tendency  on  defective  qualities  was  to  lower 
figures,  stocks  of  this  sort  being  on  the  in- 
crease. Some  of  the  fresh  butter  arriving  is 
snowing  the  effects  of  poor  feed,  and  on  this 
account  drags  at  reduced  rates,  being  out  of 
favor  with  consumers.  Stocks  of  packed  are 
on  the  increase,  but  values  are  being  sus- 
tained. 


Creamery  extras,  $  lb  20  @— 

Creamery  firsts  19  @19!4 

Creamery  seconds  —  @19 

Dairy  select  19  @19J4 

Dairy  seconds  18  @— 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy  —  @ — 

Mixed  store  16  @17 

Creamery  in  tubs  19  @22 

Firkin,  Cal.,  choice  to  select  19  @21 

Firkin,  common  to  fair  17  @18 


Cheese. 

There  is  an  easy  tone  to  the  market,  with 
supplies  fairly  liberal  for  this  time  of  year, 
and  buyers  not  disposed  to  take  hold  freely  at 
full  current  rates.  This  is  particularly  the 
case  with  brands  not  having  an  established 
and  high  reputation.  A  few  favorite  marks 
are  commanding  in  a  small  way  an  advance  on 
quotable  rates. 


California  fancy  flat,  new   9K@— 

California,  good  to  choice   8)4®  9S4 

California,  fair  to  good   8  @  8V4 

California  Cheddar  10  @U 

California,  "Young  Americas"  10  @11 


Eggs- 
Owing  to  the  weather  having  been  in  the 
main  cool  and  favorable  the  past  week  for  the 
forwarding  of  eggs  from  interior  points,  ar- 
rivals have  as  a  rule  shown  good  average  con- 
dition, causing  buyers  to  run  more  on  store- 
gathered  stock  and  ordinary  ranch,  these  be- 
ing regarded  cheaper  at  the  lower  figure  than 
fancy  brands  direct  from  henneries,  and  which 
were  held  at  top  prices.  A  little  hot  weather, 
however,  and  poor  eggs  in  consequence,  would 
speedily  change  the  conditions,  causing  buy- 
ers to  seek  guaranteed  brands  and  pay  a  pre- 
mium for  same.  Eastern  were  not  in  large 
receipt,  owing  to  a  relatively  better  market 
on  the  Atlantic  side. 

California,  select,  large  white  and  fresh..  16H@— 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size..l4V4@!5V4 

California,  good  to  choice  store  14  @15 

Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading  14  @15 

Vegetables. 
Most  kinds  of  spring  vegetables  were  in  in- 
creased supply  and  did  not  sell  to  quite  as  good 
advantage  as  previous  week,  but  in  a  few  in- 
stances better  average  figures  were  realized, 
notably  in  the  case  of  Onions,  which  were  in 
less  excessive  stock.  Asparagus,  Peas  and 
Beans  were  favored  with  a  good  demand  at 
the  current  rates. 


Asparagus,  No.  1  to  choice,  <p  box   1  50®  2  25 

Asparagus,  common  to  fair,     box   75®  1  25 

Beans,  String,  $  ft   7®  8 

Beans,  Lima,  $  ft   — ®  — 

Beans,  Refuge,  H  ft   — @  — 

Beans,  Wax,  ^  ft   6®  7 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  $  100    60®  70 

Cauliflower,  f,  doz   50®  — 

Corn,  Green,  $  sack   — @  — 

Corn ,  Alameda,  $  crate   — @  — 

Cucumbers,  *  box   65®  1  00 

Egg  Plant,  *  lb   — @  — 

Garlic,  H  ft   3®  5 

Mushrooms,  Buttons,  ^  lb   — @  — 

Mushrooms,  Wild,  $  lb   — ®  — 

Okra,  Dried,     lb   — ®  — 

Onions,  Yellow,  good  to  choice   — ®  — 

Onions,  New  Red   50®  75 

Peas,  Sweet,  Garden,     ft   2®  8V4 

Peas,  Sweet,  $  sack   1  00®  1  25 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  *  ft   15®  20 

Rhubarb,  ordinary,  $  box   50®  60 

Rhubarb,  Mammoth,  $  bx   75®  85 

Squash,  Summer,  f*  box   1  00®  1  25 

Tomatoes,  f>  box  or  crate    1  75®  2  25 


Potatoes. 

Market  has  been  unsettled  and  lower, 
heavy  receipts  of  new  potatoes  in  boxes  hav- 
ing had  a  depressing  effect  on  values.  Arriv- 
als from  Sacramento  river  are  now  aggregat- 
ing riOOO  to  8000  boxes  per  week.  Old  Burbanks 
were  in  tolerably  free  receipt  from  Oregon. 
Demand  for  Old  was  confined  wholly  to  choice. 


Burbanks,  River,  $  sack   — @  — 

Burbanks,  Petaluma  and  Tomales,  $  ctl  60®  70 

Burbanks,  Humboldt,     ctl   60®  85 

Burbanks,  Oregon.  $  cental   60®  85 

Garnet  Chile,  Oregon   — @  — 

New  Potatoes,  in  sacks,  $  cental   75@1  25 

New  Potatoes,  River,  in  boxes,    cental  75@1  25 

Sweet  River,  #  cental   — @  — 

Sweet  Merced   — @  — 


The  Fruit  Market. 


Fresh  Fruits. 
While  the  display  of  Spring  and  early  Sum- 
mer fruits,  from  trees  and  vines,  has  been 
surpassed  both  in  quantity  and  quality  in 
some  former  seasons,  the  showing  is  decidedly 
better  than  there  was  reason  to  anticipate 
from  the  reports  circulated  several  months 
ago  of  damage  to  the  crop  through  severe 
frosts  and  prolonged  dry  weather.  Apples  of 
1898  crop  have  begun  to  put  in  an  appearance, 
but  offerings  so  far,  as  is  invariably  the  case 
with  first  arrivals  of  this  fruit,  are  too  small 
and  green  to  be  desirable  or  to  be  particularly 
sought  after.  Early  Plums— Cherry  and  Cly- 
man — have  been  on  market  for  nearly  a  week, 
but  they  have  failed  to  command  fancy  fig- 
ures, other  fruit  proving  equally  or  more  de- 


sirable to  consumers  and  interfering  with  the 
advantageous  sale  of  the  plums  now  coming 
forward.  Apricots  are  not  arriving  freely, 
and  it  is  the  exception  where  the  quality  is 
all  that  could  be  desired.  Such  as  are  choice 
to  select  do  not  fail  to  meet  with  prompt  cus- 
tom and  to  command  good  figures.  Cherries 
were  in  increased  receipt  and  lower,  especially 
for  offerings  in  bulk,  which  had  to  depend  on 
canners  for  an  outlet.  Blackberries  were  in 
fair  supply  for  this  early  date,  as  were  also 
Raspberries,  both  selling  at  about  same  prices 
as  established  the  previous  week.  Gooseber- 
ries went  at  rather  low  figures,  being  in  tol- 
erably heavy  supply,  with  inquiry  not  very 
brisk.  Strawberries  averaged  a  little  higher 
than  immediately  prior  to  our  last  review, 
with  demand  fairly  active  for  best  qualities. 


Apricots,  Pringle,  f*  box   30®  50 

Apricots,  Royal,  ^  box   65®  75 

Apples,  green,  $  box   40®  50 

Cherries  Black,  in  bulk,     ft   2®  4 

Cherries  White,  in  bulk,  ^  ft   1®  2 

Cherries,  Black,  fair  to  choice,     box. . .     35®  50 

Cherries,  White  and  Red,  $  box   20®  30 

Blackberries,  f,  crate   1  00®  1  25 

Raspberries,  $  crate   1  00®  1  25 

Gooseberries,  ^  ft   1®  2 

Gooseberries,  English,  ^  lb   4®  — 

Strawberries,  Longworth,  $  chest          5  00®  7  00 

Strawberries,  Large,  $  chest   3  00®  4  00 

Plums,  Clyman,     box   50®  75 

Plums,  Cherry,  $  drawer   25®  35 


Dried  Fruits. 
In  the  market  for  cured  and  evaporated 
fruits  much  the  same  general  conditions  pre- 
vail as  noted  in  previous  issue.  While  there 
is  no  special  activity  observable,  the  volume 
of  trade  is  about  all  that  could  be  expected, 
when  the  light  stocks  of  desirable  qualities  of 
most  varieties  are  taken  into  consideration. 
Prunes  constitute  the  bulk  of  present  sup- 
plies, and  it  is  estimated  there  are  not  to  ex- 
ceed seventy-five  carloads  of  this  fruit  re- 
maining in  the  State.  Values  for  Prunes  are 
being  well  sustained  at  previous  range. 
Peaches  are  being  a  little  more  firmly  held, 
especially  peeled  and  choice  to  select  un- 
peeled,  with  supplies  showing  steady  de- 
crease. Apricots  are  nearly  out  of  stock,  but 
new  are  expected  on  market  the  current 
month,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  good 
prices  will  be  realized  for  the  output  of  this 
fruit  this  season.  Pears  are  scarce,  there  be- 
ing virtually  none  other  than  a  few  ordinary 
quartered  now  remaining.  Nectarines  are 
nearly  all  gone,  and  White  are  ruling  higher. 
Pitted  Plums  are  being  held  at  a  moderate 
advance  on  rates  recently  quoted.  Ordinary 
sun-dried  Figs  are  in  reduced  stock,  and  are 
no  longer  obtainable  at  the  inside  and  decid- 
edly low  figures  lately  current. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 


Apricots,  Royal,  in  sacks,  per  ft   6  @7 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   7H@  8^4 

Apricots,  Moorpark   8  @10 

Apples,  in  boxes   62£@  7 

Figs,  fancy  pressed   8  @10 

Nectarines,  White   4H@— 

Nectarines,  Red   3%®  4 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   4Yt®  5 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   6  @  fiy, 

Peaches,  peeled,  In  boxes  10  @12tf 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy.  —  ®— 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts   —  @— 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts  4  @5 

Pears,  peeled  and  sliced   —  @— 

Plums,  pitted   5  @  6 

Prunes,  in  sacks,  40— 50's   f>%®  6 

50— 60's   m®  4H 

60— 70's  ,   3y,@  3% 

70— 80'S   3   @  3H 

80— 90's   2%®  3 

90— 100's   2tf®— 

Above  figures  are  on  basis  of  3ii@3ytc  "for  4 
sizes.  Prunes  in  boxes,  He  higher  for  25-ft  boxes, 
%c  higher  for  50-ft  boxes. 

4  sizes  Santa  Claras  and  equal   3%®— 

4  sizes  San  Joaquin  and  Northern  3  ® — 

Prunes,  Silver   4  @7 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apricots,  ordinary   5  @6 

Apples,  sliced   4  @  4!4 

Apples,  quartered   4|4@— 

Figs,  Black   3   ®  3% 

Figs,  White   3  ®  4  . 

Peaches,  unpeeled   3VJ@  4 

Plums,  unpitted..  .   1   @  iy, 


A  New  York  authority  gives  the  following 
review  of  the  dried  fruit  market  East,  the 
report  coming  through  by  recent  mail : 

Evaporated  apples  are  scarce,  and  with  a  steady 
demand,  mainly  for  export,  market  has  continued 
very  firm.  Prime  wire-dried  might  be  found  at  9c, 
but  it  is  low,  and  wood-dried  are  generally  held  at 
9Vic,  with  choice  to  fancy  higher.  Sun-dried 
apples  are  also  in  light  supply  and  held  with  con- 
fidence when  showing  attractive  quality.  Chops 
and  waste  are  in  few  hands  and  higher— choice 
lots  generally  being  held  above  outside  quota- 
tions, though  demanJ  is  quiet,  and  stock  could  be 
laid  down  here  from  the  interior,  close  to  inside 
figures.  Raspberries  have  had  more  attention 
and  rule  quite  firm,  but  other  small  fruits  quiet 
though  held  steadily.  California  apricots  firm 
and  higher,  with  finest  stock  generally  held  V4c 
above  outside  quotations.  California  peaches 
quiet  and  unchanged,  and  very  little  doing  in 
pears,  but  apricots  are  more  active  and  firm  at  the 


advance  quoted. 

Apricots,  Cal.  Moorpark,  1897,  per  lb  10  @12V4 

Apricots,  Cal.  Royal,  1897,  per  lb   8  @  9 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1897,  peeled,  per  lb  10  @16 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1897,  unpeeled,  per  lb          5  @  9 

Pears,  Cal.,  1897,  per  lb   5  @10 

Prunes,  Cal.,  1897,  per  lb   4  @  8!4 

Raisins. 


Common  qualities  are  still  being  offered 
freely,  especially  rain-damaged  stock,  and  for 
such  the  market  is  fully  as  favorable  to  buy- 
ers as  at  any  previous  date  this  season.  Good 
to  choice  raisins  are  not  plentiful,  market  for 
the  same  being  firm  at  the  prevailing  rates. 

F.  O.  B.   FRESNO  DELIVERY. 


Imperial  Clusters,  per  box   —  @  — 

Dehesa  Clusters,  per  box   —  @  — 

Fancy  Clusters,  per  box   —  @  — 

Boxes,  London  layers,  20-ft  box   1  00®  — 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 

Loose  Muscatel,  4-crown,     ft  3yt@ — 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown  2M@2?£ 

Loose  Muscatel,  2-crown  1Mi@2 

Sultanas  3  ®3M 

Seedless  Muscatel  \%®2 

Dried  Grapes  1  @1V4 

Citrus  Fruits. 


Oranges  are  still  on  market  in  quotable 
quantity,  but  the  season  is  well  advanced, 
and  strictly  choice  to  select  qualities  are  the 


exception,  such  commanding  firm  prices. 
Lemons  are  offering  at  unchanged  rates,  with 
market  for  other  than  very  best  devoid  of 
firmness.  Limes  were  obtainable  at  same 
figures  current  the  preceding  week. 


Oranges— Navel  ft  box   2  00®  3  50 

St.  Michaels   — @  — 

Seedlings   75®  1  25 

Tangerines,  half  box   85®  1  00 

Lemons— Cal.,  select,  <8*  box   1  75®  2  00 

Cal.,  good  to  choice   1  00®  1  50 

Cal.,  common  to  good   75®  1  00 

Limes— Mexican,  $  box   4  00®  4  50 

Cal.,  small  box   75®  1  00 

Nuts. 


Little  is  doing  in  this  line,  but  market  is 
firm  for  Almonds,  with  few  offering.  Wal- 
nuts of  desirable  quality  are  being  quite 
steadily  held.  Peanuts  are  in  light  stock  and 
market  tends  in  favor  of  sellers. 


California  Almonds,  paper  shell   9  @10 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   6  @  8 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   4  @  4% 

Walnuts  White,  paper  shell   6  @7 

Walnuts  White,  soft  shell.    6  @7 

Walnuts  White,  Cal.,  standard   5  @  6 

Chestnuts,  Cal.  Italian   — @— 

Peanuts,  Cal.,  fair  to  prime   4  @  4y, 

Peanuts,  Eastern  hand-picked   5  @  6 

Pine  Nuts   7  ®  8 


Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals  and 
other  California  products  for  the  past  week 
and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  compared  with 
corresponding  time  the  previous  year,  are  as 
follows; 


POR  THE  WEEK. 

Since 
July  1,  '97. 

Same  Time 
Last  year. 

Flour,  !^-sks... 

110,174 

4,889,621 

5,515,143 

Wheat,  ctls 

87,878 

10,235,767 

10,551,314 

Barley,  ctls... 

29,115 

4,464,938 

4,788,587 

Oats,  ctls  

12,529 

669,785 

530,250 

8,495 

360,523 

276,527 

Rye,  ctls  

1,475 

47,711 

187,538 

Beans,  sks  

5,179 

557,566 

538,752 

Potatoes,  sks. . 

18,440 

1,069,894 

1,073,086 

4,612 

107,938 

131,048 

1,484 

118,460 

133,904 

Wool,  bales 

946 

68,500 

76,088 

9,095 

7,421 

EXPORTS. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Since 
July  I,  '97. 

Same  Time 
Last  Year. 

5,252 

3,086,332 

4,196,791 

Wheat,  ctls  

43,957 

9,756,946 

9,884,510 

Barley,  ctls  

2,285 

2,996,749 

3,600,258 

18 

18  560 

33 ,-290 

Corn,  ctls  

30 

43,564 

25*169 

Beans,  sks  

32 

301,112 

390,029 

Hay,  bales  

190 

75,617 

67,693 

14,241,776 

16,628,249 

Hops,  fts  

5,600 

1,386,042 

1,279,425 

Honey,  cases..  .. 

8 

7,446 

2,781 

Potatoes,  pkgs. . . 

49 

182,441 

77,824 

Prices  quoted  in  this  review  are  intended, 
unless  otherwise  specified,  to  represent  whole- 
sale values,  obtainable  on  offerings  from  the 
producer,  and  on  round  lots  delivered  at  San 
Francisco.  The  reviews  of  the  markets  are 
for  the  week  ending  Wednesday  noon,  while 
quotations  are  based  on  values  current  on 


above  dates.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  The  Pacific 
Rural  Press  to  have  its  quotations  represent 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  existing  values.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  at 
times,  owing  to  the  superior  merit  of  offer- 
ings, undue  competition  between  buyers,  or 
other  reasons,  higher  figures  are  realized  than 
are  justified  as  quotations.  On  the  other 
hand,  produce  of  decidedly  inferior  quality  is 
apt  to  be  sold  at  less  than  lowest  figures. 


California   Dried   Fruit  at  New 
York. 


New  York,  June  1.— California  dried  fruits 
firm;  apples  steady.  Evaporated  apples,  com- 
mon, 7(4@8c  f>  ft-;  prime  wire  tray,  9®9j^c;  wood 
dried  prime,  9y,c;  choice,  9%c;  fancy,  10c. 
Prunes,  4@8V4c  f,  ft.  Apricots,  Royal,  8®  10c; 
Moorpark,  10@12c.  Peaches,  unpeeled,  6@9c; 
peeled,  12@16c. 


Eastern  Sales  of  California  Fruit. 


New  York,  May  26.— The  Earl  Fruit  Company 
sold  California  cherries  at  open  auction  here  to- 
day, realizing  prices  as  follows :  Centennial  $1.40<a> 
1.70;  Knight's  early  black,  $1;  black  Tartarian. 
70c  to  $1.25. 

Chicago,  May  26.— The  Earl  Fruit  Company  sold 
to-day:  Cherries  —  Royal  Anne,  $1;  black  Tar- 
tarian, 55c  to  $1  05.  Seed  Apricots,  $1.85  per  half- 
crate. 

Chicago,  May  26.— Porter  Bros.  Company  sold 
to-day  at  open  auction  California  fruit  at  the  fol- 
lowing prices:  Apricots,  Newcastle,  $1.85  per 
crate;  Cherries,  Royal  Anne,  $1.15@l-25  per  box; 
Centennials,  $1.05;  Tartarian,  60c@$l;  Bigereau, 
45®  85c. 

New  York,  May  26.— Porter  Bros.  Company  sold 
to-day  at  open  auction  California  fruit  at  the  fol- 
fowing  prices:  Cherries,  Royal  Anne,  $2.10  per 
box; Dewey, $2.05; Centennial, $1.25®  1.50;  Bigereau, 
$1.15;  Tartarians,  75c@$1.10. 

Chicago,  May  31.— The  Earl  Fruit  Company's 
auction  sales  of  California  Fruit  to-tay  brought 
the  following  prices:  Cherries— Black  Tartarian, 
80cia$1.30;  Royal  Anne,  85c®$l  30.  Royal  Apricots, 
J1.05@1.95;  average,  $1.49;  Seedling,  $l.35@1.65. 

New  York,  May  31.— Porter  Bros.  Company  sold 
to-day  at  open  auction  California  fruit  at  the  fol- 
fowing  prices:  Apricots  —  Royal,  $1.55(3)4.45; 
Seedlings,  $1.50(31 175  ;  Newcastles,  $1.45@1.50  ; 
Pringles,  $1@1.55.  Cherries— Royal  Annes,  $1.75® 
3;  Republicans,  $1.40@2,65(  Mixed,  $2.15(n'2.25;  Tar- 
tarians, 70c@$l. 75 ;  Centennials,  $1.25(3)1.45:  Dige- 
reaus,  $1.35;  Blacks,  $1;  Rock  ports,  90®95c;  Pon- 
tiacs,  75®85c.  Peaches,  Alexanders,  $2.10  per  box. 
Plums,  Cherry,  $1  per  box.  Gross  sales  on  1814 
packages,  $2412. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

41  General  Commission  Merchants,  *t 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  8.  F. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produoe  Exchange. 

4W  Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advanoes  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
Interest. 
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Electrical  Equipment  of  War  Vessels. 


Coupled  with  the  Dame  of  Dewey,  probably  no 
names  have  been  for  the  past  month  in  more  fre- 
quent use  than  those  of  the  vessels  built  in  San  Fran- 
cisco by  the  Union  Iron  Works — the  Olympia  and 
the  Oregon.  Like  the  San  Francisco,  the  Charles- 
ton and  the  Monterey,  they  are  provided  with  elec- 
trical equipment  which  greatly  adds  to  their  effi- 
ciency. Power  transmission  on  war  vessels  is  a  pres- 
ent prominent  factor  in  their  mechanical  equipment, 
and  the  present  conflict  offers  fair  opportunity  for  a 
crucial  test. 

Electricity  enters  prominently  into  present  naval 
equipment,  as  do  steam  and  compressed  air,  the 
former  being  the  favorite  with  most  naval  officers 
and  constructors.  Referring  to  the  electrical  de- 
vices on  the  vessels  named  above,  it  is  also  to  be 
noted  that  other  nations  are  no  less  alert  to  the  up- 


quarters,  when  the  upper  decks  might  be  swept  by 
the  fire  of  machine  guns.  Current  for  the  hoists  is 
taken  from  either  of  two  mains — one  for  the  forward 
hoists  and  one  for  the  after  hoists,  leading  from  the 
dynamo-room  through  iron  armored  conduits.  These 
two  main  feeders  will  be  connected  to  the  main 
switchboard  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  supplied  by 
either  dynamo  singly  or  from  dynamos  operating  on 
lighting  circuits.  Each  8-inch  hoist  is  capable  of  de- 
livering three  rounds  per  minute  to  its  respective 
gun.  A  round  consists  of  one  shell  and  two  powder 
tanks,  each  being  handled  separately.  The  interior 
of  the  hood  is  fitted  with  a  drum  mounted  on  the 
sprocket-wheel  shaft,  as  shown,  having  a  recess  to 
receive  the  charges  and  so  arranged  as  to  close  the 
opening  except  at  the  instant  of  discharging  or  re- 
ceiving a  charge,  an  important  and  necessary  func- 
tion, as  the  principal  danger  of  derangement  to  this 
kind  of  ammunition  hoist,  is  from  splinters  and  de- 
bris getting  into  the  hoist  casing  and  wrecking  the 


Electrical  Ammunition  Hoists. 


to-date  achievements  of  science.  Herewith  are  illus- 
trated electrically  operated  ammunition  hoists 
placed  by  Geo.  W.  Dickie,  of  the  Union  Iron  Works, 
for  the  Japanese  cruiser  Chitose,  the  electrical  sys- 
tem of  which  is  on  the  two-wire  plan,  operated  at 
eighty  volts.  There  are  ordinary  service  circuits 
and  battle  circuits,  the  latter  being  run  under  the 
protected  deck.  All  wires  are  covered  with  extra 
heavy  rubber  insulation,  protected  by  braid  soaked 
in  waterproof  compound.  Through  boiler  and  engine 
compartments  the  wires  are  in  iron  armored  con- 
duits; elsewhere,  except  the  running  light  circuits 
and  those  running  up  masts,  the  wire  is  in  wood 
moulding.  All  of  these  hoists  are  of  the  continuous 
running,  endless-chain  type,  delivering  on  the  gun 
deck  through  armored  hoods,  as  shown  in  the  illus- 
tration. The  traveling  carriages  are  suspended  on 
flat  link  chains,  working  over  sprocket  wheels. 

The  hoists  are  fitted,  if  necessary,  to  discharge  on 
the  deck  below  the  regular  discharge,  this  arrange- 
ment being  indicated  on  the  drawing.  The  object  of 
this  provision  is  to  be  able  to  serve  the  guns  through 
ammunition  scuttles  by  hand  from  below  at  close 


moving  points.  All  doors  in  the  armored  hoods  are 
water-tight  when  closed,  and  are  arranged  to  act 
when  open  as  discharge  or  feeding  tables  for  the  am- 
munition. The  introduction  into  modern  ships  of  war 
of  quick-firing  ordnance  up  to  8  inches  has  made  the 
serving  of  ammunition  one  of  the  many  difficult  prob- 
lems that  confronted  the  naval  architect  and  the  en- 
gineer. It  also  gives  an  idea  of  how  long  a  naval 
engagement  will  last  between  modern  ships,  if  they 
have  a  chance  to  do  their  best,  to  consider  that  a 
ship  equipped  as  the  Chitose  will  be  can  fire  all  the 
ammunition  she  can  carry  in  two  hours. 

A  decision  of  interest  throughout  the  State  was 
handed  down  last  week  by  United  States  Circuit 
Judge  Morrow.  It  declares  in  effect  that  the  fixing 
by  a  Board  of  County  Supervisors  of  rates  to  be 
charged  by  an  irrigation  company  is  a  Federal  ques- 
tion. The  opinion  was  given  in  the  matter  of  the 
demurrer  of  the  defendants  in  the  case  of  the  San 
Joaquin  and  King  River  Irrigation  Company  and 
others  against  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Stanis- 
laus county. 


California's  Mineral  Yield  for  1897. 


Statistics  are  always  interesting;  when  official  are 
worthy  of  publication,  and  when  approximately  cor- 
rect, are  of  value.  Herewith  is  published  the  1897 
yield  of  California,  furnished  by  Statistician  Chas. 

G.  Yale: 

The  following  is  the  yield  and  value  of  the  mineral 
substances  of  California  for  1897,  as  per  returns  re- 
ceived at  the  State  Mining  Bureau  in  answer  to  in- 
quiries: 

Antimony                                       28  tons.  *  3,500 

Asphalt                                    22,697  tons.  404,390 

Bituminous  rock                       45,470  tons.  128,173 

Borax                                        8,000  tons.  1,080,000 

Cement                                     18,000  bbls.  86,000 

Clay— Brick                              97,468  M.  563,240 

Pottery                           24.592  tons.  3(1,290 

Coal                                         87.449  tons.  196,256 

Copper  13,638,626  lbs.  1,540,666 

Gold                                          767.842  oz.  15.871.401 

Granite                                   339,288  cu.  ft.  188,024 

Gypsum                                    2,200  tons.  19,250 

Infusorial  earth                               5  tons.  200 

Lead                                         596,000  lbs.  20,264 

Lime                                      287.800  bbls.  252,900 

Limestone                                36,796  tons.  38.556 

Macadam                                487,911  tons.  313,087 

Magnesite                                  1,143  tons.  13,671 

Manganese                                   504  tons.  4,080 

Marble                                      4,102  cu.  ft.  7,280 

Mineral  paint                        1,115.280  lbs.  8,165 

Mineral  waters                     1,508.192  gals.  345,863 

Natural  gas  63,920.000  cu.  ft.  62,657 

Paving  blocks                            1,711  M.  35,235 

Platinum                                      150  oz.  900 

Petroleum                             1,911,569  bbls.  1,918,269 

Quicksilver                               26,648  flasks.  993,445 

Rubble                                   333,212  tons.  287,025 

Salt                                            67.851  tons.  157.520 

Sandstone                                 77.000  cu.  ft.  24,086 

Serpentine                                 2,500  cu.  ft.  2,500 

Silver                                    754,649  oz.  452,789 

Slate                                           400  squares.  2,800 

Soda                                        5,000  tons.  110,000 

Total  value  $25,142,441 

The  aggregate  yield  in  1896  was  $24,291,398,  and 
in  1895  it  was  $22,844,664. 

The  relative  rank  of  the  counties  of  the  State,  in 
point  of  mineral  production,  is  given  in  the  following 
table.  In  each  case  the  value  includes  that  of  all 
mineral  substances  combined  produced  in  the  re- 
spective counties  for  the  year.  Some  counties  pro- 
duce, in  addition  to  gold  and  silver,  five,  six  or 
seven  other  substances,  while  other  counties,  which 
yield  little  or  no  gold  or  silver,  produce  in  large 
quantities  quicksilver,  mineral  oils,  copper,  lead, 
asphalt,  structural  materials,  etc.  The  figures  after 
the  names  of  the  counties  indicate  aggregate  value 
of  all  mineral  products  for  the  year,  including  the 
precious  metals.  The  term  "undistributed"  in- 
cludes total  values  of  such  substances  as  are  grouped 
to  avoid  disclosing  private  business,  as  in  the  case 
of  a  single  operation  in  a  county.  In  the  tables  pub- 
lished by  the  State  Mining  Bureau,  from  which  these 
figures  are  taken,  the  amount  and  value  of  each 
substance  in  said  county  is  set  forth.  It  is,  there- 
fore, necessary  in  some  cases  to  place  the  figures  in 
the  "undistributed"  column. 


10 

n. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 

21. 

22. 

23 

■.'4 

85. 

26 

27 

28 

a 

:tt 
31. 
83. 
83. 
84. 
35. 
86. 
87. 
88. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
48. 
48. 
44 
45. 
46. 
47 
4* 
49. 
50. 


Shasta   

Nevada  

.Tuolumne  

.Los  Angeles  

Placer  

Calaveras  

Amador  , 

San  Bernardino. 

.Trinity  

.  Kern . 


Siskiyou  

El  Dorado  

Butte  

San  Diego  

Mono  

Napa  

Santa  Barbara. 

Mariposa  

Sierra   

Ventura   

Plumas  

Inyo 


Alameda  

Santa  Clara  

.Humboldt  

Santa  Cruz  

.  Lake  

Sacramento  

Riverside  

San  Benito  

.Yuba  

.Madera  

.Sonoma  

.San  Francisco. . . 

.  Fresno  

Contra  Costa  

Marin  

.San  Joaquin  

Lassen  

San  Mateo  

.Stanislaus  

Solano  

San  Luis  Obispo. 

Tulare  

Del  Norte  

.Orange   

Colusa  

Tehama   

Monterey  

.Undistributed  — 


2,224.706 
1.895.567 
1.811,268 
1 .646.574 
1.578,637 
1,444.006 
1.368.770 
1,312.780 
1.107.961 
931.604 
842,157 
685.312 
680.010 
626.568 
598,480 
555,372 
481.382 
452.087 
370,254 
368,282 
339,953 
339.079 
303.330 
301,800 
290.551 
242,941 
211,131 
£01.663 
188.022 
158.423 
141.638 
124.427 
120.797 
114,717 
114.334 
106,380 
96,200 
79.411 
49.950 
40,000 
39.217 
81.276 
28,016 
22,544 
16.710 
12.000 
3,290 
2.400 
2.200 
438,264 


Total  125.142,441 

In  1897  all  the  antimony  produced  in  California 
was  from  Kern  county.  Asphaltum  was  produced 
in  Kern  and  Santa  Barbara  counties;  bituminous 
rock  in  Santa  Cruz  and  San  Luis  Obispo.  Brick 
clay  in  quantities  was  utilized  in  Alameda,  Butte, 
Kern,  Los  Angeles,  Marin,  Sacramento,  Santa 
Clara,  San  Joaquin,  San  Francisco  and  Shasta  coun- 
ties. The  cement  all  came  from  San  Bernardino. 
Clay  for  pottery  was  from  Amador,  Placer,  River- 
side, Sacramento  and  Solano  counties.  The  coal 
was  from  Alameda,   Amador,   Contra  Costa  and 
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Riverside  counties;  and  the  copper  from  Calaveras, 
Nevada  and  Shasta  counties.  The  granite  produced 
was  from  Madera,  Nevada,  Placer,  Sacramento,  San 
Luis  Obispo,  Solano  and  Tulare;  gypsum  from  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Benito;  infusorial  earth  from  Los 
Angeles;  and  lead  from  Inyo  and  Mono  counties. 
The  lime  and  limestone  came  from  El  Dorado,  Kern, 
Mono,  Monterey,  San  Benito,  San  Bernardino,  Santa 
Cruz,  Shasta,  Solano  and  Tulare  counties.  Macadam 
was  quarried  in  largest  quantities  in  Alameda,  Los 
Angeles,  Marin,  Sacramento,  San  Benito,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Solano  and  Sonoma  counties.  The  magnesite 
was  all  from  Napa  county;  manganese  from  Ala- 
meda; marble  from  Amador  and  San  Luis  Obispo, 
and  mineral  paint  from  Calaveras,  Sonoma,  River- 
side and  Stanislaus  counties.  Mineral  waters 
were  bottled  and  sold  from  Butte,  Colusa, 
Contra  Costa,  Fresno,  Humboldt,  Lake,  Monterey, 
Napa,  Santa  Barbara,  San  Benito,  Santa  Clara, 
San  Diego,  San  Luis  Obispo,  Sonoma  and  Tehama 
counties.  The  natural  gas  is  mainly  from  San  Joa- 
quin, though  a  little  is  utilized  in  Santa  Barbara 
county.  Paving  blocks  are  from  Sacramento,  Solano 
and  Sonoma.  The  platinum  is  from  Trinity  and  Del 
Norte.  Petroleum  is  from  Fresno,  Los  Angeles, 
Orange,  Santa  Barbara,  Santa  Clara  and  Ventura 
counties.  Quicksilver  was  produced  in  Colusa,  Lake, 
Napa,  San  Benito,  Santa  Clara,  San  Luis  Obispo, 
Sonoma  and  Trinity  counties.  Rubble  in  quantities 
was  quarried  in  Humboldt,  Madera,  Placer,  San 
Diego,  San  Francisco,  Sacramento,  San  Luis  Obispo 
and  San  Mateo  counties.  Salt  came  from  Alameda, 
Colusa,  Riverside  and  San  Diego;  sandstone  from  Co- 
lusa and  Yolo;  serpentine  from  Los  Angeles;  slate 
from  El  Dorado;  and  soda  from  Inyo.  Many  of  these 
substances  are  found  in  other  counties  than  those 
named,  but  were  only  mined  in  1897  in  the  counties 
stated.  Only  three  counties  produced  as  many  as 
seven  different  mineral  substances  in  1897,  and  these 
were  Los  Angeles,  Sacramento  and  San  Luis  Obispo. 

As  far  as  the  largest  production  of  different  sub- 
stances was  concerned,  the  "banner  counties"  of 
1897  were  as  follows:    Alameda  county  leads  in  pro- 


duction of  manganese  and  salt ;  Amador  in  marble  ; 
Colusa,   sandstone ;    Contra  Costa,  coal ;    El  Do- 


Inyo,  lead  and 
Angeles,  brick 
serpentine  and 
quicksilver  and 
Riverside,  pot- 
San  Bernardino, 


rado,  slate ;  Humboldt,  rubble 
soda ;  Kern,  antimony ;  Los 
clay,  gypsum,  infusorial  earth, 
petroleum;  Napa,  magnesite, 
mineral  waters;  Nevada,  gold; 
tery  clay;  Sacramento,  granite; 
borax  and  cement;  San  Francisco,  macadam;  San 
Joaquin,  natural  gas;  Santa  Barbara,  asphaltum; 
Santa  Cruz,  bituminous  rock,  lime  and  limestone; 
Shasta,  copper  and  silver;  Siskiyou,  platinum;  So- 
noma, mineral  paint  and  paving  blocks. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  only  one  county  has  had  the 
lead  in  five  things — Los  Angeles;  two  lead  in  three 
articles — Napa  and  Santa  Cruz;  and  five  in  two — 
Alameda,  Inyo,  San  Bernardino,  Shasta  and  Sonoma. 


Scientific  and  Accurate  War  Reports. 


Referring  to  the  illustrated  article  in  last  week's 
issue  on  the  production  of  animated  pictures,  it  is 
further  interesting  to  note  the  recent  remarks  of  T. 
A.  Edison's  agent  to  the  N.  Y.  Electrical  Review, 
showing  a  new  scientific  system  of  "  reporting  "  war 
news  for  the  papers.    He  said  : 

"Newspapers  are  busily  engaged  and  spending 
money  without  stint  to  get  news  from  the  front,  and 
we  are  quite  as  busy  getting  picture  reports  from 
the  scene  of  action  in  connection  with  the  war.  By 
picture  reports  I  mean  actual  animated  pictures  of 
the  movements  of  troops,  ships,  etc.  Our  represen- 
tative will  be  among  the  first  to  land  in  Cuba.  He 
will  be  properly  accredited,  and  you  may  expect  the 
portrayal  of  some  very  thrilling  scenes  by  means  of 
the  Edison  projectoscope. 

"When  a  batch  of  negatives  arrives  it  means 
practically  the  issuance  of  a  war  extra  by  us.  The 
subjects  are  telegraphed  ahead  to  us  here,  and  the 
factory  works  day  and  night  to  get  the  negatives 
properly  developed  and  rushed  to  the  theaters  and 


other  customers.  We  issue  extras  properly  describ- 
ing the  subjects  and  keep  the  printers  right  at  it  so 
as  not  to  lose  a  moment.  Telegrams  by  the  score 
are  rushed  to  the  theaters,  and  in  a  marvelously 
short  time  the  pictures  are  shown  to  the  audience. 
The  anxiety  which  awaits  the  first  development  of 
a  film  at  the  works  is  very  great,  as  any  one  of  a 
dozen  accidents  might  happen,  which  would  ruin  the 
production,  and  time,  labor  .and  money  would  be 
thrown  away.  In  the  film  taken  at  Havana — the 
'Funeral  of  Nine  of  the  Maine  Victims,'  which,  by 
the  way,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  ever  taken — 
there  are  no  less  than  2500  pictures,  each  one  com- 
plete and  perfect  in  itself.  The  scene  must  have  no 
breaks  in  continuity  or  the  result  is  not  satisfactory. 
These  scenes  are  taken  at  a  rate  of  about  forty  pic- 
tures per  second. 

"We  have  our  troubles,  however,  because  we  are 
limited  as  to  the  time  of  day  in  which  to  take  the 
pictures.  We  must  have  a  good  light  and  if  battles 
are  to  take  place  at  night  or  in  a  rainstorm  we  have 
to  throw  up  our  hands.  It  seems  a  large  proposition 
to  take  a  battle,  but  it  can  be  done,  and  right  in  this 
line  let  me  say  that  Mr.  Edison  stated  the  other  day 
that  there  should  be  an  animated  picture  camera  on 
the  bridge  of  every  war  vessel  to  take  engagements 
between  ships,  maneuvers,  etc.,  and  thus  secure  a 
perfect  record  of  the  whole  thing.  The  United 
States  Government  has  spent  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  in  the  preparation  of  the  annals  of  the 
Civil  War.  Well,  here  is  a  chance  for  a  faithful  and 
more  vivid  record  than  is  possible  in  cold  type. 

"Suppose,  for  instance,  our  man  who  was  at 
Hongkong  shortly  before  the  battle  of  Manila  and 
from  whom  we  have  not  heard  for  some  time  (and 
naturally  suppose  he  went  to  Manila  with  one  of  the 
ships)  had  really  taken  the  great  naval  battle. 
Would  it  be  possible  to  find  a  scene  to  reproduce 
which  would  so  thrill  an  American's  heart  ? 

"  We  are  in  the  infancy  of  this  great  invention  of 
Mr.  Edison.  It  will  surely  be  a  most  important  fac- 
tor in  matters  of  record  in  the  near  future  and  play 
a  part  in  mechanical  and  medical  science  as  well." 


Breeders'  Directory. 


Six  lines  or  lesB  In  this  directory  at  60c  per  line  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


F.  H.  BURKE,  616  Market  St.,  S.  F.  Holsteins, 
•winners  lor  three  years  of  State  Fair  butter  con- 
tests; Jerseys  and  Durharas  competing.  New 
Catalogues.   Registered  Berkshlres. 

JERSEYS,  HOLSTEINS  &  DURHAMS.  Best 
Butter  and  Milk  Stock.  Thoroughbred  Hogs  and 
Poultry.  Willam  Nlles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  1876. 


BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  In  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 


PETER  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


J  K  KS  E  YS— The  best  A  J.  C.  C  registered  prize  herd 
is  owued  by  Henry  Pierce.  S.  F.    Animals  for  sale. 


E.  S.  DRIVER.   Antelope,  Cal. 
Jacks  and  Jennies  for  sale. 


Durham  Bulls, 


Poultry. 


W.  H.  YOUNG,  Stockton,  Cal.     All  varieties  of 
Fowls,  and  Belgian  Hares.  Prices  on  application. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Cal.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Black  Minor- 
cas,  White  Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorns.  Fine 
Stock  and  Eggs  for  sale.   Send  for  circular. 


WILLIAM  NILES  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 


EXCELSIOR  POULTRY  YARD,  Klngsburg.Cal. 
Send  for  circulars  describing  stock. 


$50.°°  RANGE  FOR  $25.°° 

TO  INTRODUCE  OUR 

TRIUMPH    STEEL    RANGE  into  every  section  of  the  United  States, 

  we  will  for  a  short  time  deliver  at  your 

depot  free  of  charge  our  highest  grade  Steel  range  for  $25.00.  The  regular  retail 
price  is  $50.00.  It  has  six  8-inch  lids.  Top  cooking  surface  is  30x34  inches.  Oven 
12  Inches  high,  17  inches  wide  and  21!4  inches  deep,  and  15-gallon  reservoir. 
Weight  400  lbs.  Burns  wood  or  coal.  Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Pamphlet. 
Best  Range  made.  W  M  .  U.  WILLARD,  Manufacturer,  113  &  115  N. 
Second  St.,  St.  Lonls,  Mo. 


WELLINGTON'S    IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.   Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It.  | 

MANHATTAN  EGG  FOOD,  Red  Ball  Brand,  at 
all  grocers;  or  wholesale,  Tillman  &  Bendel,  S.  F. 


Swine. 


ELIAS  GALLUP,  Breeder  of  Poland  China  Hogs, 
Hanford.  Kings  Co.,  Cal. 

BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS, 
Best  Stock;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  Nlles  &  Co., 
Los  Angeles.  Cal.   Established  In  1876. 

J.  F.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co  ,  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Swine. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


J.  B.  HOYT,  Bird's  Landing,  Cal.  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Cross- 
bred Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.  Rams  for  sale. 
Prices  to  suit  the  times.  Correspondence  solicited. 


Dogs. 


MISS  DELLA  BEACH,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Reg'd  Thoroughbred  Scotch  Collie  Shepherd  Dogs. 


RANCHO  BENITO  KENNELS.  Thor'b'd  Scotch 
Collies.  Pupa  for  sale.  At  stud,  Imp.  Ormskirk 
Blucher;  fee  135.    Stewart  &  Son,  Aromas.  Cal. 


Always  in  the  Lead! 

In  the  face  of  the  strongest  competition  ever  known 
at  a  California  State  Fair  our  swine  herd  again  carried 
off  the  majority  of  the  premiums.  Why?  Because  we 
have  the  best  pigs  in  the  State.  Choice  pigs  from  prize 
winners  ready  to  ship  at  reasonable  prices.  Write  for 
Catalogue  and  Prices. 

SESSIONS   &  CO., 
Lynwood  Creamery,  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm, 
JAS.  R.  Boal,  M'g'r.    P.  O.  Box  686,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


ANTHRAX  and  BLACK  LEG 


PREVENTED  BY 


Pasteur  "Vaccines. 
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Write  for  particulars,  prices,  and  testimonials  of  thousands  of  American  stockmen  who  have  suc- 
cessfully used  these  remedies  during  the  last  three  years. 

PASTEUR  VACCINE  CO.,  54  Fifth  Chicago. 


Golden  Gate  Gas  Engine. 

CAPACITY  FROM  4  TO  50  M.  P. 

The  GOLDEN  GATE  uses  Gas  or  Gasoline;  It  is  the  simplest  and  most  reli- 
able engine  built.  It  furnisheB  power  whorever  required  at  the  lowest  cost. 
Send  for  Circulars  with  full  particulars. 
WITH  HINB  HOIST  CONNECTED. 

These  HOISTS  are  now  in  use  on  several  mines  and  they  have  proved 
practical,  safe  and  economical.  Starts  and  stops  with  ease.  Speed  under 
perfect  control. 

The  entire  plant,  engine  and  hoist,  is  light  and  compact.   Can  readily  be 
placed  In  any  position,  on  the  surface  or  underground. 

ADAM  SCHILLING  &  SONS,  Manufacturers,  211-213  Main  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co., 

PATENT  SOLICITORS, 


330  MARKET  STREET, 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old  experienced 
first-class  agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  associates  and  agents  in  Washington  and  the  capi- 
tal cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
brary, and  record  of  original  cases  in  our  office,  we  have  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can 
buffered  home  inventors  by  other  agencies.  The  information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful 
practice  before  the  Office,  and  the  frequent  examination  of  patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  patentability  of  inventions  brought  before  us,  enables  us  to  give  advice  which  will 
save  inventors  the  expense  of  applying  for  patents  upon  inventions  which  are  not  uew.  Circulars  and 
advice  sent  free  on  receipt  of  postage.  Address  DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents,  330  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal 


♦    FANCY       POULTRY.  ♦ 

We  keep  all  the  leading  varieties.  Have  (i0  breeding 
yards.  Why  not  improve  your 
stock.  Man'f  s  of  the  Improved 
Pacific  Incubator.  Absolutely 
self-regulating,  hot  water.  Send 
stamp  for  our  catalogue  of  In- 
cubators.Wire  Netting,  Blooded 
Fowls  and  Poultry  Appliances 
generally.  Remember  the  Best  is 
the  Cheapest.  Pacific  Incubator 
Co.,  1317  Castro  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


PETALUMA 

INCUBATORS 

/t\  I  f\  And  up — Bestlncuba- 
III  torn,;1(lc-  More  prac- 
jlj  III  tlcal  progressive  feat- 

1  \/  ures  than  any  other. 
t  Indisputable  evidence  that  our 
system  is  the  correct  one.  Cata- 
logue free.    We  Pay  Freight. 
PETALUMA  rMCUBATCR  CO. 

PETALUMA.  CAL. 


The  John  Dodds  Mfg.  Co.,  one  of  the  largest  rake 
factories  in  the  country,  has  retired  from  business 
and  we  have  on  hand  a  limited  number  of  their 
rakes  which  we  have  been  ordered  to  close  out  re- 
gardless of  cost. 

We  guarantee  the  rakes  as  perfect  in  every  re- 
spect. We  can  supply  extra  parts,  having  a  stock 
on  hand. 

H  OOKER  dfc 


10-18  Dramni  St., 


CO., 
San  Francisco. 
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A   Timely   Discourse    on  Disin- 
fectants. 


By  Prof.  E.  W.  HHX5AHD,  Director  of  Experiment 
Stations  of  the  University  of  California. 

With  the  advent  of  warm  weather 
the  demand  for  disinfectants  and  de- 
odorants for  domestic. and  hospital  use 
becomes  pressing,  especially  in  view  of 
the  dry  season  and  consequent  liability 
of  the  water  supply  to  increased  con- 
tamination, and  also  of  a  scarcity  of 
water  for  flushing  the  drains  and 
sewers.  It  therefore  seems  timely  to 
discuss  briefly  the  main  points  in  the 
premises,  adding  some  suggestions  to- 
wards facilitating  and  cheapening  dis- 
infection, resulting  in  part  from  inves- 
tigations made  on  the  subject  at  the 
agricultural  laboratory  during  the  past 
season.  These  investigations  also  de- 
veloped several  curious  facts  regarding 
preparations  commercially  sold  for 
these  purposes. 

Deodorants  and  Germicides. — Atten- 
tion should  first  be  given  to  the  fact 
that  many  deodorants  have  but  very 
faint  antiseptic  properties;  and  that  only 
a  few  of  the  preparations  commonly 
known  as  antiaptics  are  true  germicides, 
that  is,  actually  kill  the  foul  germs,  so 
as  to  render  them  incapable  of  further 
development;  unless  used  in  such  quan- 
tities as  to  be  too  costly.  Of  those  that 
have  passed  into  more  general  use,  bi- 
chlorid  of  mercury  (corrosive  subli- 
mate), bleaching  powder  or  "  chlorid  of 
lime  "  and  chlorin  gas,  and  sulphurous 
gas  (from  burning  sulphur),  are  the 
most  energetic  germicides  as  well  as 
deodorants.  To  these  should  be  added 
the  lately  introduced  formaldehyde  or 
formalin  gas,  either  generated  from  a 
lamp  causing  the  incomplete  combus- 
tion of  wood  alcohol,  or  sold  in  solution. 
The  eminent  merit  of  this  agent  is  not 
yet  appreciated  by  the  public  at  large; 
its  solution  in  water,  with  a  proper  ad- 
dition of  glycerine  or  sugar,  should 
supersede  all  other  preparations  for 
the  conservation  of  fruit  samples  for 
exhibition  purposes. 

The  substances  mentioned,  all  pois- 
onous, readily  kill  not  only  all  disease 
germs  of  bacteria,  but  also  the  various 
forms  of  the  common  mould,  which  are 
among  the  most  resistant.  Salicylic 
and  carbolic  acids  in  proper  concentra- 
tion accomplish  the  same  end,  yet  are 
much  less  energetic,  and  on  account  of 
its  strong  odor  the  latter  is  frequently 
objectionable.  The  same  objection 
lies,  in  an  aggravated  degree,  against 
chlorid  of  lime,  free  chlorin  and  sul- 
phurous acid.  It  is  the  absence  of  odor 
and  almost  of  taste,  that  has  brought 
salicylic  acid  into  such  extended  use. 
Yet  even  a  fairly  strong  solution  of 
salicylic  acid  is  readily  destroyed  by  the 
common  blue  mould  when  proper  nour- 
ishment is  supplied..  It  stands  on  the 
line  between  true  germicides  and  mere 
antiseptics,  that  is,  substances  which  pre- 
vent or  greatly  retard  the  development 
of  diseased  germs  and  bacteria,  but 
without  killing  them  save  on  very  long 
exposure.  The  ease  with  which  sali- 
cylic acid  can  be  introduced  into  food 
products  without  its  being  observed  by 
the  taste  has  led  to  a  widely  extended 
illegitimate  use,  and  to  a  marked  in- 
crease of  dyspepsia  among  persons 
using  canned  and  otherwise  preserved 
fruits,  fruit  juices  and  vegetables.  For 
the  disinfection  of  drains  and  closets, 
salicylic  acid,  even  if  its  price  per- 
mitted, would  be  but  a  poor  resort. 

Sulfate  of  iron,  commonly  known  as 
copperas,  is  a  fair  deodorant  and  anti- 
septic ;  but  just  as  in  the  case  of  car- 
bolic acid,  the  odor  is  a  practical 
objection,  so  in  that  of  copperas  the 
ineradicable   stains  it  leaves  every- 


There  is  more  Catarrh  in  this  section  of  t ln- 
country  than  all  other  diseases  put  together,  and 
until  the  last  few  years  was  supposed  to  be  incur- 
able. For  a  great  many  years  doctors  pronounced 
it  a  local  disease,  and  prescribed  local  remedies, 
and  by  constantly  failing  to  cure  with  local  treat- 
ment, pronounced  It  incurable.  Science  has  proven 
catarrh  to  be  a  constitutional  disease,  and  there- 
fore requires  constitutional  treatment.  Hall's 
Catarrh  Cure,  manufactured  by  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co., 
Toledo,  O.,  is  the  only  constitutional  cure  on  the 
market.  It  is  taken  internally  in  doses  from  10 
drops  to  a  teaspoonful.  It  acts  directly  on  the 
blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  system.  They 
offer  one  hundred  dollars  for  any  case  It  fails  to 
cure.  Send  for  circulars  and  testimonials.  Ad- 
dress F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


where  are  a  nuisance  to  the  house- 
keeper. For  water  closets  and  wash- 
stands,  a  colorless  and  inodorous  antisep- 
tic of  sufficient  efficacy  and  cheapness 
is  the  great  desideratum,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  generation  of  "sewer  "gas, 
the  absolute  killing  of  the  germs  under 
ordinary  conditions  being  of  less  mo- 
ment. 

Relative  Antiseptic  Effectiveness. — Of 
such  substances  there  is  a  considerable 
number  among  the  mineral  or  metallic 
compounds  available  in  commerce.  The 
great  domestic  preservative  is  common 
salt;  but  its  efficacy  is  quite  slight  as 
compared  with  a  number  of  others,  as 
will  be  best  seen  from  the  table  below, 
showing  their  relative  antiseptic  effi- 
ciencies. The  data  are  partly  taken 
from  standard  works,  partly  derived 
from  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Bioletti, 
in  charge  of  the  bacteriological  labora- 
tory, which  will  be  published  in  full 
hereafter. 

Antiseptic  Ratios: 

Hi-chlorldof  mercury  14,800 

Free  chlorin   4,000 

Salicylic  acid   1,000 

Aluminum  chlorid   714 

Aluminum  sulfate   640 

Zinc  chlorid  (much  used  in  hospitals)   588 

Carbolic  acid   333 

Boracic  acid   148 

Ferrous  sulfate  (copperas)   90 

Magnesium  chlorid  (bittern)   104 

Calcium  chlorid   25 

Sodium  chlorid  (common  salt).   6 

It  must  be  understood  that  these 
figures  are  merely  relative  and  are  not 
the  same  for  all  kinds  of  bacteria.  Mr. 
Bioletti's  experiments  were  made  with 
respect  to  the  common  atmospheric 
germs,  such  as  we  have  largely  to  deal 
with  in  sewage. 

Aluminum  Salts. — It  will  be  observed 
that  of  the  saline  mineral  substances 
named  above,  aluminum  chlorid  and 
aluminum  sulfate  stand  highest ;  and 
fortunately  these  compounds  are  easily 
accessible  in  general  commerce,  though 
not  at  present  in  the  San  Francisco 
market.  The  sulfate  can  be  delivered 
at  San  Francisco  at  about  three  cents 
a  pound  from  the  East,  but  can  easily 
be  manufactured  on  this  coast.  The 
sulfate  can  practically  be  transformed 
into  the  more  efficacious  chlorid  by 
simple  intermixture  with  common  salt, 
using  about  equal  amounts  of  each. 
Sea  salt  is  preferable  on  account  of 
its  contents  of  bittern  or  magnesium 
chlorid  ;  and  sea  water  can  be  made  into 
a  very  effective  antiseptic  by  the  addition 
of  three  pounds  of  aluminum  sulfate 
to  every  ten  gallons.  This  makes  an 
excellent  solution  for  the  dripping  ap- 
paratus for  urinals  and  washstands 
that  has  found  some  acceptance,  and  it 
is  vastly  cheaper  as  well  as  many  times 
more  effective  than  the  high-priced  so- 
lutions usually  recommended  with  which 
it  has  been  experimentally  compared. 

Colorless,  Inodorous  and  Non-poison- 
ous.— A  solution  made  by  dissolving  31 
pounds  of  aluminum  sulfate  and  an 
equal  amount  of  common  salt  in  10 
gallons  of  water  is  now  in  use  at  the 
University  with  excellent  result.  It  is 
found  that  it  would  take  120  pounds  of 
al  uminum  sulfate  to  render  1000  gallons 
of  average  sewage  completely  sterile  ; 
but  less  than  half  that  amount  will  pre- 
vent the  formation  of  sewer  gas,  and 
the  cost  of  thus  deodorizing  closets  and 
urinals  is  almost  nominal.  This  "  col- 
orless, inodorous  and  non-poisonous" 
solution  should  be  in  abundant  supply 
in  all  hospitals,  soldiers'  quarters  and 
public  institutions  ;  and  can  readily  be 
used  in  private  houses  as  well,  without 
danger  of  accidents.  It  can  also  be 
used  as  an  astringent  antiseptic  wash 
for  wounds. 


Rubber  From  Corn. 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE. 

24  Post  Street,      -  San  Francisco. 

Has  a  National  reputation  for  good  work. 

Its  Departments  of  Bookkeeping  and  Business 
Practice.  Shorthand  and  Typing.  PemnauHhip, 
Modern  Languages.  English  Branches.  Telegraphy, 
Civil,  Mining  and  Electrical  Engineering.  Survey- 
ing. Assaying,  etc.,  are  practical  in  every  detail,  as 
Is  attested  by  the  lti.000  graduates  who  are  now 
Successfully  applying  their  knowledge. 

Students  can  enter  at  any  time.  Ladles  admitted 
to  all  Departments.  Pupils  receive  individual  in- 
struction.  Twenty  teachers.   Moderate  charges. 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  College  Journal. 

An  Elgin  watch  always  has  the  word  "Elgin" 
on  the  works.   Elgin  National  Watch  Co  ,  Elgin,  111 


Chemists  of  the  Glucose  Sugar  Re- 
fining Company  claim  to  have  discov- 
ered a  process  for  vulcanizing  the  oil 
from  corn  in  such  a  manner  as  to  pro- 
duce rubber.  They  say  this  will  revolu- 
tionize the  rubber  trade  and  give  them 
control  of  at  least  the  manufacture  of 
bicycle  tires.  Five  chemists  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  company  have  been  work- 
ing on  this  innovation  for  some  months 
past.  According  to  reports,  the  chem- 
ists have  found  that  the  oil  of  the  corn 
properly  treated  and  vulcanized  is 
superior  to  that  of  the  product  of  the 
South  American  rubber  tree,  is  more 
resilient  and  more  lasting;  and  it  is 
said  that  the  manufacture  of  rubber 
under  the  new  process  will  become  an 
important  part  of  the  business  of  the 
glucose  company.  The  process  was  ac- 
cidentally discovered  some  months  ago. 
It  is  also  said  that  the  new  process  will 
greatly  lessen  the  cost  of  rubber,  es- 
pecially that  variety  that  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  bicycle  tires,  which  is 
required  to  be  thin,  durable  and  re- 
silient. It  is  claimed  that  the  new  va- 
riety of  rubber  will  withstand  much 
more  pressure  than  that  now  in  use  for 
tires  and  that  it  will  offer  more  re- 
sistance to  outside  force. 


Chronic  Rheumatism. 

From  the  Industrial  Xcwk,  Jtickson.  Mich. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  is  flfty-six  years 
of  age,  and  actively  engaged  in  farmiog. 
When  seventeen  years  old  he  hurt  his 
shoulder,  and  a  few  years  after  commenced  to 
have  rheumatic  pains  in  it.  On  taking  a 
slight  cold  or  the  least  strain,  sometimes 
without  any  apparent  cause  whatever,  the 
trouble  would  start  and  he  would  suffer  the 
most  excruciating  pains. 

He  suffered  for  over  thirty  years,  and  the 
last  decade  has  suffered  so  much  that  he  was 
unable  to  do  any  work.  To  this  the  frequent 
occurrences  of  dizzy  spells  were  added,  mak- 
ing him  almost  a  helpless  invalid. 


In  all  Sorts  of  Weather. 

He  tried  the  best  physicians,  but  without 
being  benefited,  and  has  used  several  specific 
rheumatic  cures,  but  was  not  helped.  About 
one  year  and  six  months  ago  he  read  in  this 
paper  of  a  case  somewhat  similar  to  his  which 
was  cured  by  Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  and 
concluded  to  try  this  remedy. 

After  taking  the  first  box  he  felt  somewhat 
better,  and,  after  using  three  boxes,  the  pains 
entirely  disappeared,  the  dizziness  left  him, 
and  he  has  now  for  over  a  year  been  entirely 
free  from  all  his  former  trouble  and  enjoys 
better  health  than  he  has  had  since  his  boy- 
hood. 

He  is  loud  in  his  praises  of  Dr.  Williams' 
Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People  and  will  gladly 
corroborate  the  above  statements.  His  post- 
office  address  is  Lorenzo  Neeley,  Horton, 
Jackson  county,  Michigan. 

All  the  elements  necessary  to  give  new  life 
and  richness  to  the  blood  and  restore  shat- 
tered nerves  are  contained,  in  a  condensed 
form,  in  Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  for  Pale 
People.    All  druggists  sell  them. 


Irrigated  Farm 

FOR  SALE.     450  ACRE?.     I  KKE  WATER, 
1'nlimtted  Quantity.    In  the  famous 
Botae  Valley,  Idaho. 

This  is  a  great  bargaiu  for  any  one  interested  in 
stock  or  dairy  business.  Will  produce  over  2000 
tons  alfalfa  yearly,  at  a  minimum  cost.  Excellent 
cattle  range  convenient.       TATE  &  STEIN, 

ISoise,  Idaho. 


Feeds-Feeding. 

By  W.  A.  HENRY. 

This  is  a  practical,  thorough  and  complete  work 
based  on  what  has  been  done:  a  record  of  solid 
facts. 

Every  Feeder.  Breeder  or  Farmer  should 
have  it  for  every-day  reference. 


b57  PAGES,  BOUHD  IN  CLOTH. 
Price,  Postpaid. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

330  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


"ALPHA-DE  LAVAL" 
CREAM  SEPARATORS. 


De  Laval  Alpha 

"Baby"  Cream  Sepa- 
rators were  first  and 
have  ever  been  kept 
Hid  cheapest.  They  are 
uarantecd  superior  to  all 
nitutions  and  infringe- 
.  Endorsed  by  all  au- 
ies.  More  than  125,000 
use.  Salestentooneof  all 
hers  combined.  All  st  y  les 
Sizes  — $50.-  to  $225.- 
)  $5.-  to  $10.-  per  cow 
year  over  any  setting 
system,  and  $3.-  to 
$■">.-   per  cow  per 
year  over  any  imi- 
tating separator. 

New  and  improved 
machines  for  1808. 
Send  for  new  Cata- 
logue containing  a 
fund  of  up-to-date 
dairy  information. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


Randolph  &  Canal  St6., 
CHICAGO. 


74  CORTLANDT  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 


pooqocpoooooooooQooo 
S 10  A  DAY  TO  AGENTS  Q 

^  MURAT  HALSTEAD  S  GREAT  WAR  B00K.O 

()  Our  Country  in  w  ar.  All  about  armies,  navies,/-^ 
~  coast  defences,  Maina  Di«a«t*r,  Cuba,  Oar  War  St? 
(J  with  Spain  and  relation*  with  Foreign  Nations,  fj 

O Nearlj  60  paites.  written  eince  the  Maine  Disss- >< 

Oter.    Mainiiti.-ent  colored  illustrations.    Agent*  U 
making  $1(1  to  *39porday.  Noexperience  necessary. 
Most  liberal  terms  guaranteed.  SOdajs'  credit, \J 
(J  price  low,  freight  paid.  Handsome  outfit  free.O 

OSend  9  two  cent  stamps  to  pay  postage.  ^ 
I  III  I  a  I  K.N  tl    miOS,      J24  I)|..rber«  St.,  CHICAGO.  Q 

OQOQOOCQOOOOQQQOQOOO 

'TIS 
FOR 
YOU. 

RADAM'S  MICROBE  KILLER  is  a  stimulant  of 
the  digestive  functions  and  an  intestinal  antisep- 
tic of  Incontestible  therapeutic  properties,  free  of 
drugs  and  poison.  See  reports  of  highest  medical 
and  scientific  authorities.  Drugs  and  poison  fail; 
M.  K.  never  fails.  Bottle  $1.00.  It  will  pay  to  in- 
vestigate it.   Call  or  write  for  complete  proofs. 

RADAM'S  MICROBE  KILLER  CO., 

1340  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRAliCISCO,  CAL. 

—branches:— 
212  S.  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
44  S.  Second  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

360  Morrison  St.,  Portland,  Or. 

1010  First  Avenue,  Seattle,  Wash. 


LEAK 


STOP 
THAT 

e  shepherds'  prune  on 
_  ay  throuyh  tlie  invisible  clian- 
net  of  Lice,  Ticks,  Itch,  ScabJ 
and  other  insect  or  parasite  peats 
without  his  knowing  what  Is  wrong. 
THE  REMEOV— that  which  will 
stop  the  leak  and  turn  the  tide  toward 

SST.  ZEN  OLEUM... 

tho  Mon-Polsonous  Curm  for  all ' 

these  ills  and  others.  Can  he  used  hot  or 
cold.    Does  not  Stain  the  Fleece. 
It  Is  cheap— 1  gallon  makes  100  gallon*,   we  . 
WANT  REIIAIIE  AOIMTS  everywhere.  Write  I 
for  circular*,  prices,  directions  and  terms, 
nmti  it  A  YMOXD 

DtSWXFKCTAXT  CO., 

68  Attcater  St., 

Detroit.  Mir  h . 


CASTLE  KROS.,  Agents,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


AMERICAN  and  FOREIGN 

TRADF  MAR 


"PATENTS, 


DEWEY,STRONG&C0.330  MARKETS! 


I.  L.  Burton  Machine  Works. 

PATENT  CENTRIFUGAL) 
TAKER  ROTARY.  .. 
COLUMBUS  STEAM. 
Highest  Efficiency,  Simplicity  and  Durability. 

Pcttergun  Current  Motor  for  streams  not  less 
than  3-mile  current.  Horse  Powers,  Portable 
Wood  Saws.  Some  second-hand  Pumps  and  Gas 
Engines,  Steam  Engines  and  Boilers  for  sale  cheap. 
115  and  117  First  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


[Pumps. 


TREE  WASH,  OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    \AJ.   JACKSON   <*  CO. 
Bole  Agents.     -      -      No.  986  Market  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

LEE  D.  CRAIG, 
Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

818  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 
Bet.  California  and  Pine.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL 


Write  for  Cat.,  Hapgood  Plow  Co.,  Alton,  111. 


June  4,  1898. 


The  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


Any  guarantee 

you  want  —  even  this  we  will  do  ; 

We  will  pay  $  1 00  reward  for  any  case 
of  colic,  horse  ail,  curbs,  splints,  knotted 
cords,  or  similar  trouble,  that 

Turtle's 
Elixir 


will  not  cure.  It  is 
the  veterinary  wonder 
Used  and  endorsed  by  of  the  age,  and  every 
the  Adams  Ex.  Co.  stable  should  have  a 
bottle  always  on  hand.  Locates  lame- 
ness when  applied  by  remaining-  moist 
on  the  part  affected. 

Waits  River,  Vt. 

Dr.  S.  A.  Tuttle. 

Dear  Sir  : — I  have  used  your  Elixir  on  one  of  the 
worst  spavins  that  I  ever  saw  on  a  horse,  and  it  en- 
tirely cured  the  lameness.  I  also  used  it  for  rheuma- 
tism in  my  family,  with  just  as  good  a  result,  and 
will  cheerfully  recommend  it  to  any  one  in  want  of  a 
liniment.  O   B.  GOVE. 

Tnttle's  Family  Elixir  cures  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Bruises,  Pains,  etc.  Samples  of  cither  Elixir 
free  for  three  2-cent  stamps  for  postage.  Fifty  cents 
tuys  either  Elixir  of  any  druggist,  or  it  will  be  sent 
direct  on  receipt  of  price.    Particulars  free. 

DR.  S.  A,  TUTTLE,  Sole  Proprietor, 

27  Beverly  Street,  Kostoa,  Mass, 


Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

5an  Jose  Grange  at  Work. 


To  the  Editor: — "The  suseeptibility 
of  plants  to  change  in  their  chemical 
composition  by  seed  selections  and  pro- 
per cultivation  is  seen  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  sugar  beet.  When  Napoleon 
set  about  in  making  Europe  independent 
in  her  beet  sugar  supply  the  beet  con- 
tained but  3  per  cent  of  its  weight  in 
sugar.  But  the  world  has  seen  the 
yield  of  sugar  from  the  beet  multiplied 
by  four.  It  is  suggested  that  the 
quality  of  all  cereals  can  be  greatly 
benefited  by  proper  seed  selection." 

The  above  from  the  St.  Louis  Globe 
Democrat  led  to  a  formation  of  a  com- 
mittee in  San  Jose  Grange,  of  which 
the  Overseer  of  the  California  State 
Grange  is  chairman.  Prof.  Rattan  of 
the  State  Normal  gave  an  interesting 
lecture  on  corn  as  a  member  of  this 
committee. 

It  is  expected  that  reports  will  be 
made  by  Ed  M.  Ehrhorn,  county  com- 
missioner, and  others  from  time  to 
time. 

Have  time  but  for  a  line  but  would 
suggest  that  other  Granges  in  Califor- 
nia "learn  how  to  select  good  seed  and 
how  to  plant  it." 

G.  W.  Worthen, 
Overseer  Cal.  State  Grange. 
Willow  Glen. 


Patriotic   Action   by  Santa  Rosa 
Grange. 


The  last  meeting  of  the  Santa  Rosa 
Grange  was  patriotic.  In  view  of  the 
number  of  men  who  are  offering  their 
services  to  defend  their  country  in  case 
they  are  needed  during  the  present 
war,  M.  Townsend  offered  a  resolution 
which  was  seconded  by  E.  D.  Sweetser 
and  was  carried  by  the  members 
present. 

Mr.  Townsend's  resolution  asked  that 
the  dues  of  grangers  who  enlist  as  vol- 
unteers be  remitted  while  they  are  in 
the  service  of  the  country.  The  mover 
of  the  resolution  made  a  stirring,  patri- 
otic address,  and  his  remarks  were 
certainly  the  sentiments  of  those  pres- 
ent. 

A  ballot  was  had  on  the  admission  of 
two  new  members,  and  they  were  re- 
ceived into  fellowship. 


Lighting  the  pyramids  of  Egypt 
with  electricity  and  the  installation  of 
a  25,000  H.  P.  plant,  to  cost  some 
$400,000,  is  a  plan  now  under  consider- 
ation by  the  British  Government,  and 
an  American  firm  is  reported  as  likely 
to  receive  the  contract.  As  outlined, 
the  plan  includes  the  generation  of 
electric  power  at  the  Assouan  falls,  on 
the  Nile  river,  and  its  transmission  a 
distance  of  100  miles  through  the  cot- 
ton growing  districts,  where,  it  is  be- 


lieved, the  cheap  power  will  permit  the 
building  of  cotton  factories.  It  is 
planned  to  use  the  power  to  illuminate 
the  interior  corridors  of  the  pyramids, 
and  also  operate  pumping  machinery 
for  irrigating  large  areas  of  desert 
along  the  Nile. 


Invention  vs.  War. 


The  development  of  the  art  of  war 
from  this  time  on  will  be  a  battle  of  in- 
ventors. Even  our  last  war  was  pro- 
ductive of  engines  of  war  and  destruc- 
tion which  exceeded  in  number  those  of 
the  entire  world  up  to  that  date.  The 
next  conflict  the  chemical  patents  will 
vie  with  the  physical.  An  official  is  re- 
ported to  have  said,  regarding  the 
Maine  disaster:  "It  took  just  about 
three  men  to  accomplish  the  destruc- 
tion of  that  gigantic  fighting  machine. 
They  could,  with  a  large  quantity  of 
nitro-glycerine,  or  some  such  high  ex- 
plosive packed  in  bags  impervious  to 
water,  have  accomplished  it.  By  plac- 
ing in  each  bag  just  enough  cork  to 
give  the  whole  the  approximate  specific 
gravity  of  the  water,  dragging  one  of 
the  bags,  a  good  swimmer  could  have 
approached  within  a  short  distance  of 
the  ship,*then  dived  to  escape  observa- 
tion, and  come  up  under  the  safe  shel- 
ter of  the  side  of  the  vessel.  To  attach 
the  bags  to  the  bottom  of  the  ship 
would  be  easy,  and  a  chemical  time  fuse 
that  would  burn  under  water  could  be 
ignited  readily  enough  and  time  enough 
for  easy  escape  of  the  operator."  When 
two  or  three  men  with  a  few  dollars' 
worth  of  explosives  can  approach  and 
destroy  in  a  few  moments  a  $5,000,000 
ship  of  war,  it  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  real  fighting  of  the  future — on 
the  water  at  least — will  be  done  with 
smaller  and  less  unwieldy  craft. 

The  advantage  of  high  explosives  is 
that  only  a  little  power  is  required  to 
convey  them  to  the  place  of  action,  and 
from  experience  already  had  with  their 
destructiveness,  it  is  fair  to  presume 
that  should  a  half  dozen  hostile  vessels 
of  war  succeed  in  entering  any  of  our 
harbors,  they  would  quickly  be  an- 
nihilated, not,  perhaps,  by  our  own  war- 
ships or  forts,  but  by  a  small  group  of 
courageous  men  with  infernal  machines. 

Nations  vie  with  each  other  in  build- 
ing the  largest  warship  or  the  largest 
gun,  the  utility  of  which  is  based  upon 
gunpowder,  yet  gunpowder  is  practi- 
cally out  of  date.  It  has  given  away 
long  since  in  mechanical  operations, 
which  will,  in  the  near  future,  be  the  ar- 
biters in  the  offensive  and  defensive 
operations  of  nations.  The  cost  of  one 
modern  warship  will  build  fifty  effective 
torpedo  boats.  Whatever  the  result  of 
the  present  complications,  the  stimulus 
to  invention  in  war  craft  will,  we  think, 
tend  to  smaller  size,  with  an  increase 
in  effectiveness. 


It  is  stated  that  the  setting  of  plas- 
ter of  Paris  is  very  much  accelerated 
if  the  plaster  is  mixed  with  a  5  per 
cent  solution  of  common  salt — which 
may  be  roughly  made  by  adding  a 
tablespoonful  of  salt  to  a  pint  of  water. 


"Another  War  Ship, 


the  Alabama,  Is  launched.   That's  right!  Improve 
the  navy  until  nations  make  It  the  standard  01  com 
parlson,  as  competitors  do  Pane  fence. 
PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Hlch. 


List  of  U.  5.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Reported,  by  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.,  Pioneer 
Patent  Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


FOR  WEEK  ENDING  MAY  10,  1898. 

603,673.— Milk  Pail  Strainer— F.  Ansley,  Medi- 
cal Lake,  Wash. 

603,754.— Plant  Support— Clara  L.  Baldwin,  Na- 
tional City,  Cal. 

603,874.— Testing  Apparatus— L.  C.  Christie,  S.  F. 

603,681. — Telephone  Switch— N.  Fallek,  S.  F. 

603,816.— Hay  Cocker— W.  H.  Frazine,  Mont- 
pellier,  Cal. 

603,770.— Water  Wheel— A.  Kenney,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal 

603,880.— Wine  Press— C.  K.  Kirby,  S.  F. 
603,665.— Gas  Generator— C.   Ogburn,  Phcenix, 
Ariz. 

603,923.  —  Coffee  Roaster  —  W.  R.  Ramsey, 
Keno,  Or. 

603.711.— Padlock— J.  A.  L.  Snyder,  Somis,  Ca  1. 
603,708.— Water  Filter— Geo.  Schussler,  S.  F. 
603,803.— Dental  Impression  Material— L.  L. 
White,  S.  F. 

28,578.— Design  Concentrator  Band— G.  Johns- 
ton, S.  F. 

28,601.— Design  for  Stove— A.  B.  McMillan,  Au- 
burn. Wash. 

FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  MAY  17,  1898. 

604,284.— Back  Rest  for  Seats— E.  C.  Alford, 
Portland,  Ogn. 

604,023.— Treating  Copper  Matte— J.  C.  Colqu- 
houn,  Clifton,  A.  T. 

604,208.— Pocket  Cigarette  Machine— T.  S. 
Fitch,  Oakland,  Cal. 

604,317.— Fuel— G.  Griffiths,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

604,327.— Removing  Drill  Rods— J.  Hurst,  Nel- 
son, Cal. 

604,235.— Concrete  Structures— D.  Jordan,  S,  F. 
604,156.— Chair— F.  H.  Karrar,  Roslyn,  Wash. 
604,054.— Smelting  Furnace— H.  Lang,  Oakland, 
Cal. 

604,118.— Scissors    Sharpener— H.   C.  Lausen, 

Newman,  Cal. 
604,211.— Wave  Motor— G.  Lofgren,  Newark,  Cal. 
604,061.— Concentrator  —  W.    E.  MeDdenhall, 

Flagstaff,  A.  T. 
604,123.— Renewing  Matrices— Ring  &  Stickney, 

S.  F. 

604,197.— Safety  Gas  Cock— J.  F.  Smith,  S.  F. 
604,200.— Bicycle  Trainer— H.  Vogeler,  S.  F. 

Note.— Plain  and  Certified  Copies  of  U.  S.  and 
Foreign  patents  obtained  by  Dewey,  Strong  &Co., 
by  mail  or  telegraphic  order.  American  and  For- 
eign patents  secured,  and  general  patent  business 
transacted  with  perfect  security,  at  reasonable 
rates,  and  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 


Notices  of  Recent  Patents. 


Among  the  patents  recently  obtained 
through  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific 
Press  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency,  the 
fo'lowing  are  worthy  of  special  mention: 

Wave  or  Current  Motors. — Gustav  Lof- 
gren, Newark,  Cal.  No.  604,211.  Dated  May 
17,  1898.  This  invention  relates  to  a  novel 
means  for  applying  both  the  forward  and  re- 
turn waves  or  the  force  of  a  current  running 


continuously  in  one  direction  for  the  propul- 
sion of  machinery.  It  consists  essentially  of 
a  series  of  vertically  adjustable  shafts  having 
paddles  or  floats  fixed  to  them,  diagonally 
disposed  sluices,  the  sides  of  which  are  so  ar- 
ranged with  reference  to  the  floats  that  the 
influx  of  water  in  one  direction  will  strike  the 
floats  upon  one  side  of  the  central  shaft  and 
cause  them  to  rotate,  and  the  return  or  reflex 
wave  or  current  will  be  so  directed  as  to 
strike  the  floats  upon  the  opposite  sides  and 
cause  them  to  rotate  continuously  in  the  same 
direction.  This  is  effected  by  an  arrangement 
of  diagonally  disposed  channels  or  chutes  so 
fixed  with  relation  to  the  wheels  and  the  line 
of  movement  of  the  waves  that  the  inflowing 
wave  is  directed  against  one  side  of  the  wheel 
and  the  outflowing  wave  against  the  opposite 
side,  so  that  an  approximately  continuous  mo- 
tion in  one  direction  is  kept  up.  In  conjunc- 
tion with  this  transmitting  mechanism  is 
fixed  to  the  upper  ends  of  the  shafts,  connect- 
ing them  with  a  countershaft,  through  which 
the  power  is  transmitted. 


Under  the  New  Law. 


The  Orange  County  Farmers'  Mu- 
tual Fire  Insurance  Company  was  or- 
ganized at  Santa  Ana  on  Saturday 
afternoon  when  some  twenty-five  farm- 
ers from  El  Modena,  Orange,  Fuller- 
ton,  Garden  Grove  and  Westminster 
were  present  to  assist  in  the  company. 
The  organization  was  made  under  a 
provision  of  the  statutes  which  author- 
ized farmers  to  unite  for  the  purpose  of 
mutual  insurance.  A  canvass  of  those 
interested  in  the  movement  revealed 
the  fact  that  there  was  represented  in- 
surable property  to  the  value  of  $57,- 
000,  divided  among  about  fifty  persons. 
The  law  requires  that  there  shall  be  at 
least  $50,000  worth  of  property  and 
twenty-five  persons,  so  the  conditions 
were  considered  favorable  for  incor- 
poration. Articles  of  incorporation 
were  adopted  and  the  following  men 
elected  as  a  board  of  directors:  A. 
Barrows,  Fullerton;  F.  D.  Reed,  Gar- 
den Grove;  H.  Larter,  Westminster; 
N.  H.  Leonard,  Bolsa;  E.  W.  Crowell, 
Orange;  Thomas  Nicholson,  Villa 
Park;  W.  A.  Beckett,  Garden  Grove. 
A  committee  was  appointed  to  secure 
the  signatures  of  the  members  to  the 
articles  of  incorporation,  and  will  re- 
port at  another  meeting  to  be  called 
by  the  secretary. — Anaheim  Gazette. 
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COMMENDATION  BY  THE  PRESS. 

The  work  will  be  of  inestimable  assistance  to  those  who  are  interested  in  vegetable  growing  in 
California,  not  only  on  a  large  scale,  but  to  the  large  number  who  cultivate  these  products  for  their 
own  consumption. — San  Francisco  Call. 

We  take  no  risk  in  advising  every  Callfornian  who  has  a  garden  spot  to  procure  a  copy.— -San 
Francisco  Chronicle. 

Not  only  interesting  but  valuable  to  every  one  in  this  State  who  cultivates  ever  so  small  a  lot 
of  ground.  The  author  is  eminently  qualified  for  the  work  which  he  has  just  completed.— San  Francisco 
Bulletin. 

For  many  years  there  has  been  an  inquiry  for  a  work  on  vegetable  growing  in  California,  and  in 
this  book  the  demand  has  been  adequately  met. — California  Fruit  Grower. 

It  Is  certain  to  be  of  valuable  assistance  to  the  practical  farmer.— Oakland  Enquirer. 

It  Is  really  almost  invaluable,  we  should  judge,  to  those  who  desire  to  be  Informed  upon  every 
essential  point  connected  with  vegetable  growing  In  the  various  soils  and  climates  of  this  State. — 
Sacramento  Bee. 

It  is  an  exhaustive  exposition  of  the  cultivation  of  vegetables  In  this  State.  There  is  a  fund  of 
information  in  It  which  is  Invaluable  and  indispensable  for  the  man  who  would  make  a  success  of 
vegetable  growing. — Alameda  Encinal. 

This  treatise  will  be  conceded  to  be  an  authority  upon  the  subject  of  California  vegetables.  It 
ought  to  have  a  very  wide  circulation. —  Woodland  Democrat. 
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Patent  Non-Shrinkable  Tanks. 

ONE 

HUNDRED 
TANKS 

for  Sale.  I 
will  give 
you  MORE 
for  your 
DOLLARS 
In  T  an  k  h. 
Windmills. 
Pumps.  Jtc., 
than  any 
in  a  n  u  f  ac- 
turer  In  the 
State. 

Write  me 
for  prices. 
A  BIG  CUT 

MADE. 
Look  at  the 
|  globe  and 
you  will 
fee  what  I 
'  sell. 
Deep  and 
Shallow 
Well 
Pumps. 

Office  and  works.  Cor.  West  Main  and  Lincoln  Sts. 
R.  P.  WILSON.  Stockton. Ca'.  Telephone  Black  b!B 


DEEP  WELL  PUMPS 
PATENTlWSHRWI(A8aTAl*S 
H0RSEp{J»rtRS,TRouGHS 
PI  PES,  ETC, 
R.r.WILSON  _ 
STOCKTON 


IMPROVED 
FRESNO 
SCRAPER. 

5-Foot. 

Weight,  300  Lbs. 


NEW 

STOCK. 
NEW 
PRICES. 

Hooker 

&  CO., 

16  and  18 
Dramm  St., 

San 

Francisco. 


Buy  a  HERCULES  GASOLINE  ENGINE 
I  PUMPING  PLANT;  from  2  to  200  H.  P. 
)  The  best,  most  reliable,  economical,  never- 
)  failing  plant  in  the  market— fully  guaran- 
teed—for  pumping,  irrigating,  running 
)  fruit  graders,  dryers,  et«. 

Write  What  You  Want.  Hercules  Gas 
1  Knglue  Works,  21.VJ31  Bay  S 


oooooooll 


STEE 


WEB  PICKET 


FENCE  FOR  LAWNS  AND  CEMETERIES. 

SU-cl  Gate*.  Posts  ami  Rail.   Cabled  Field  and  Hoc 
Fence  wltb  or  without  lower  cubic  barbed.  Cabled 
Poultry,  Garden  and  ltabblt  Fence. 
DE  KALB  FENCE  CO.,    33  High  St..  DE  KALB,  ILL. 


Fruit. 

Trees  and  Vines  become 
hardier,  and  their  products  bet- 
ter colored  and  better  flavored 
when  liberally  treated  with 
fertilizers  containing  at  least 
io%  actual 

Potash. 

EDCC  An  i,luslrated  book  which  tells 
riv C C  "hat  Potash  is,  and  how  it 

should  be  used,  is  sent  free  to 
all  applicants.    Send  your  address. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS. 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 
MEYER,  WILSON  A  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

are  our  agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


ASFINWALL  POTATO  PLANTER. 
The  Only  Successful  Machine  Planter. 
HOOKER  &  CO., 
16-18  Dramm  St  San  Francisco. 
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O/  STRONGER  and  cost  no  more  than 
/O  old  style 


Corrugated  Steel  Hinges. 


Thev  do  not  break,  as  they  cannot  bind  on  the  pin. 
Good  looking  too.  Ask  for  them  at  your  dealer's. 
Send  lor  circular.    Made  only  by 

THE  STANLEY  WORKS,  New  Britain,  Conn. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
933  JVIARKET  STREET, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Year.   :  A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  PreVt. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Chlori  nation 
Assay,  125;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  160.  Established  1864  Send  for  Circular. 


MONEY  IN  HONEY! 

The  Weekly 

American  Bee  Journal 

Tells  all  about  It. 

Sample  Copy  Mailed  Free 
G.W.YORK  &  CO. 

lis  nirhifsn  St..  I'flU'Ki!  IM. 


Blake,    Wloffltt    <fc   T  o  ia/  n  e  , 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

512  to  516  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFF1TT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE,  McFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or. 


EDWARDS'  BUDDING  TOOL. 

Thin  I'ateiit  liudding  Tool,  at  One  Stroke,  places  the  bud  beneath  the  bark 
and  leaves  it  there.  The  short  rounded  blade  Is  pushed  down  till  entirely  through 
the  bark,  then  the  handle  is  lowered  and  the  tool  glides  under  the  bark,  carrying  the 
bud.  which  is  held  by  a  grip.  The  bud  la  dropped  at  the  right  place  by  pressing 
with  the  little  finger  the  key  at  tin-  end  of  the  handle.  The  large  blade  la  to  cut 
out  buds.  Ah  one  man  does  as  much  as  three  with  common  knives,  and  as  a 
higher  percentage  of  buds  grow,  the  pro  tit  Is  large  for  every  tool  used. 

OUR  PRICES  ARE  NET  CASH,  DELIVERED  FREE  BY  MAIL:  ONE  TOOL,  $2.75; 
SIX,  $16.20;  DOZEN,  $31.80. 


EDWARDS  BUDDING  TOOL  CO., 


Sacramento,    Cal . 


GOPHERS  SQUIRRELS 


Safely,  successfully  and  economically 
DESTROYED  with 


PASTEUR  VIRUS  (Improved). 

PASTEUR  VACCINE  CO.,  54-  Fifth  Ave..,  Chicago. 


P  &  B  Ready  Roofing. 

Waterproof  and  not  attacked  by  fumes  or  gases. 


GRADE,  THE  BEST. 


P  &  B  Building  Paper. 

The  most  perfect  insulator  known.    Indispensable  for  Creameries, 
Sulphur  Houses,  etc.     Send  for  circulars. 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO.,  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Like  a  thief  in  the  night 

— that's  the  way  some  of  your  cows  are  robbing  you.   You  owe  it  to 
yourself  to  know  which  cows  are  paying  for  their  keep  and  which 
are  robbing  you.    There  are  several  ways  of  ascertaining  the  truth, 
but  the  easiest,  cheapest  ami  best  way  is  to  test 
the  value  of  their  milk  by  the  use  of 

The  "No  Tin  " 
Babcock  Tester. 

It  tells  exactly  the  percentage  of  fat  in  each 
cow's  milk.  It  is  made  entirely  of  east  and  mal- 
leable iron,  bronze  and  steel.  No  tin.  Being 
impervious  to  the  action  of  acids  it  can't  rust. 
The  gear  is  cut  fromthe solid pieceof  bronzeand 
is  quick-acting,  powerful  and  noiseless.  Uses 
the  ordinal-}-  Babcock  glassware.  Set  of  glass- 
ware with  each  tester. 

Elgin  Mfg.  Co.,  Elgin,  131. 


The  Jones  Chain  Mower. 

UNLIKE  GEARED  MOWERS 


IT  HAS 


NO 


NOISE!  NO  VIBRATION! 

NO  LOST  POWER! 
NO  COG  WHEELS  TO  WEAR  OUT ! 
-'Jm^c^'-i  NO  BACKING  LIP  TO  START   IN  THE 

GRASS. 

THE  JONES  ALL  STKKL  BAY  BAKE  --  THE  ONLY  ADJUSTABLE  HAY  RAKE  HADE. 

H.  C.  SHAW  PLOW  WORKS,  Stockton,  Cal. 


HAY  PRESSES. 

ELI  CHALLENGE,  10  to  12  tons  Box  Car,  8  to  15  tons  per  day,  $320 

JR.  MONARCH,  Large  Bales,  20  to  30  tons  per  day,       -       -  $500 

«•  3-4  Bale,  15  to  25  tons  per  day,       -  $550 

MONARCH,  10  tons  in  Box  Car,  Small  Bales,       ...  $600 


SECOND-HAND    PRESSES   FOR   SALE.    LOW  PRICES. 


I.  J.  TRUMAN  &  CO., 

Call  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


MONARCH  CAR  PRESS 

10  TONS  GOXCARSeOO 


MONARCH  J R.oBot. 


UO*'"  ISTHE  BCSrSMAlt 
'    SALE  CAR  PRESS  ItnHa 

WORLD. 


Something  New! 

THE  3-4  BALE  JUNIOR  MONARCH  PRESS. 

Made  extra  heavy  to  meet  the  growing  demand. 
Guaranteed  to  load  a  car  to  fall  capacity 
In  ordinary  bay. 
MONARCH  CAR  OR  SHIP  PRESS,  bale  17x20x40.  MOO  00 
JUNIOR  MONARCH,  3-4  PR  fcSS,     "   20x22x44.  .$560  00 
JUNIOR  MONARCH,  STANDARD.    "   22x24x47.  .8500  00 
Manufactured  and  for  Sale  by 

L.  C.  MOREHOUSE,  San  Leandro,  Cal. 

WAl,  H.  OKAY,  General  Agent. 


Send  for 
Catalogue. 
M;illed  Free. 


GEMfc 


We  Have 
the  Gkm  with 
Graphite 
Boxes. 
Never  require 
Oiling. 


Our  Galvanized  GEM  Steel  Wind  Mills,  with  ball-  /> 
bearing  turn  tables  and  divided  boxes,  have  nc 
equal  In  deplgn  and  const  ruction  and  are  warrant)- 
to  be  the  best  wind  motors  In  the  world.  Money  r  *> 
funded  If  they  are  not  satisfactory  and  strictly  .  q 
represented.  We  carry  the  largest  stock  of  PuiuJ.-C  Cij 


Gasoline  Engines.  Tanks.  Horse  Powers.  IKS1* 
Pipe  FittlngB.  Pipe.  Brass  Goods,  etc.  Our  lk'~<p 
Pumps  embraces  Pumps  for  Hand  and  Wind' S/P 
Pumps  for  Gasoline  or  Steam  Engines.  Sp  m*Z 
Pumps.  Triple  Pumps.  Centrifugal  Pumps.  y 
Pumps,  Wlno  Pumps.  Road  Pumps,  and  ^  .11 
depths  wells,  etc.  Send  for  Catalogue.  Mul'2*  <■<■■ 

WOODIN  &  LITTLE, 

312-314  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO.,  Patent  Solicitors,  330  Market  St-  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Inventors  on  the  Paclflo  Coast  will  And  It  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old  experienced 
flrst-class  agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  associates  and  agents  in  Washington  and  the  cap  ■ 
tal  cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
brary, and  record  of  original  cases  in  our  office,  we  have  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can 
ne  offered  home  inventors  by  other  agencies.  The  information  accumulated  through ,  long rand  careful 
practice  before  the  Office,  and  the  frequent  examination  or  patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  patentability  of  Inventions  brought  before  us,  enables  us  to  give  »"vlce  which  will 
save  inventors  the  expense  of  applying  for  patents  upon  Inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  and 
advice  sent  free  on  receipt  of  postage.  Address  DEWEY.  STRONO  ft  CO..  Patent  Agents.  330  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


and  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  LV.    No.  24. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  JUNE  11,  1898. 


TWENTY -EIGHTH  YEAR. 

Office.  330  Market  Street. 


The  Turlock  Irrigation  Enterprise. 


The  extension  of  irrigation  facilities  in  California 
has  been  warmly  approved  by  the  Rural  for  reasons 
which  we  have  frequently  set  forth.  Both  the  indi- 
vidual undertakings  by  which  water  supply  is  devel- 
oped on  separate  farms,  and  the  larger  enterprises 
by  which  districts  are  supplied  by  good  engineering 
and  financiering,  are  a  contribution  to  the  producing 
capacity  of  the  State  and  a  means  for  its  industrial 
advancement.  Just  how  great  enterprises  should  be 
planned  and  realized  with  justice  to  all  interests  in- 
volved is  a  question  concerning  which  there  may  be 
differences  of  opinion  and  upon  which  legislatures 
and  courts  may  still  have  much  to  do.  Without  at- 
tempting analysis  of  principles  and  methods  involved 
in  each  undertaking,  we  can  but  express  general 
satisfaction  when  water  is  made  to  flow  out  upon 
land  which  is  by  that  means  enhanced  in  valve  and 
increased  and  ensured  in  production,  independently 
of  a  fickle  rainfall.  From  this  point  of  view  much 
interest  pertains  to  an  event  which  transpired  last 
week,  viz.,  the  completion  of  the  Turlock  irrigation 
enterprise  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley. 

This  enterprise  is  now  eleven  years  from  its  incep- 
tion and  it  has  been  carried  to  completion  by  sur- 
mounting difficulties  of  all  kinds  and  was  apparently 
rescued  from  failure  by  Ex- Judge  James  A.  Waymire 
of  San  Francisco,  who  took  up  the  abandoned  con- 
tracts three  years  ago  and  has  now  brought  the  en- 
terprise to  a  successful  termination.  The  Turlock 
irrigation  system  is  held  to  be  among  the  most  im- 
portant in  the  United  States,  from  the  supply  of 
water  obtained,  the  quantity  of  land  to  be  watered, 
its  transportation  facilities  and  the  thoroughness 
with  which  the  system  has  been  worked  out. 

The  Turlock  irrigation  district  contains  176,210 


people  formed  the  Turlock  irrigation  district,  on 
June  6th,  1887.  To  carry  out  the  work  proposed 
$1,200,000  in  6  per  cent  bonds  were  issued.  Of  these 
$1,000,000  were  sold  at  90  cents,  and  have  paid  for 
the  work  done,  the  $200,000  remaining  in  the  treas- 
ury to  be  expended  in  the  completion  of  120  miles  of 
distributing  canals. 

The  source  of  the  water  supply  is  the  Tuolumne 
river,  which  is  fed  by  the  melting  snows  of  the  high- 


there  are  four  flumes,  which  have  been  constructed 
during  the  last  year.  Flume  No.  1  is  a  short  distance 
below  the  great  dam,  is  200  feet  long,  and  rests  on  a 
rocky  foundation.  Flume  No.  2  spans  Morgan's  gulch 
for  a  distance  of  560  feet  on  trestle  work  at  a  height 
of  60  feet.  Flume  No.  3  has  similar  support  and 
height  and  crosses  Dry  creek  at  Delaney's  ranch. 
Flume  No.  4  traverses  Peasley  creek,  also  rests  on 
trestles,  is  40  feet  in  the  air  and  about  400  feet' in 
length. 

In  all  the  main  conduit  system  is  twenty  miles 
long,  and  its  capacity  is  1500  cubic  feet,  equal  to 
75,000  miners'  inches  of  water.  This  is  more  than 
sufficient  to  amply  irrigate  375,000  acres  of  land,  or 
more  than  twice  the  amount  in  the  district,  and  will 
enable  the  district  to  sell  water  for  outside 
lands,  and  it  is  estimated  that  from  the  surplus  sup- 
ply sufficient  revenue  will  be  obtained  to  pay  the 
maintenance  of  the  system,  and  possibly  to  aid  in 
the  redemption  of  the  bonds. 

The  cost,  under  the  Wright  irrigation  law,  is  met 
by  a  land  tax,  which,  in  the  Turlock  district,  will  be 
at  the  rate  of  40  cents  an  acre.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  estimated  that  the  actual  value  of  the  land  in 
this  district  will  be  increased  from  $4,500,000  to 
$9,000,000,  the  average  value  of  water  rights  in  Cali- 
fornia being  placed  at  $53  an  acre,  and  in  the  United 
States  as  a  whole  at  $26  an  acre.  While  the  aver- 
age cost  an  acre  for  an  irrigation  system  is  $8.15  in 
the  United  States,  and  in  this  State  $23,  the  cost  of 
the  Turlock  district  system  is  said  to  have  been  only 
$6.81  an  acre.  The  work  has  been  a  long,  if  a  not 
very  expensive,  scheme,  and  that  the  enterprise  has 
at  last  been  carried  out  is  a  matter  of  satisfaction  to 
those  who  have  labored  to  secure  it. 

The  engravings  on  this  page  are  from  recent  pho- 
tographs, and  illustrate  some  of  the  chief  construct- 


SOME   STRIKING    FEATURES   OP   THE    TURLOCK   IRRIGATION    SYSTEM    JUST  COMPLETED. 


acres,  of  which  139,510  are  in  Stanislaus  and  36,700 
are  in  Merced  county.  The  land  is  occupied  by 
about  400  families,  numbering  nearly  2000  persons, 
and,  although  fertile,  its  cultivation  has  been  almost 
entirely  restricted  to  grain.  In  years  when  the 
rainfall  has  been  abundant  the  crops  of  cereals  been 
large  and  often  remunerative.  At  other  times,  even 
for  grain,  the  need  for  irrigation  has  been  felt,  and 
now  that  it  has  been  secured  the  growth  of  alfalfa, 
corn,  sweet  potatoes,  sugar  beets  and  all  kinds  of 
fruits  will  add  largely  to  the  value  of  the  lands,  as 
well  as  make  the  crops  assured.  This  is  a  condition 
of  affairs  which  has  long  been  looked  forward  to, 
and,  soon  after  the  passage  of  the  Wright  law,  the 


est  Sierras,  and  is  therefore  inexhaustible.  Both  the 
Modesto  and  the  Turlock  districts  gather  the  volume 
of  water  pouring  down  from  the  mountains  by  means 
of  the  Tuolumne  river  dam,  said  to  be  the  largest 
overflow  dam  in  the  United  States.  It  measures  336 
feet  from  bank  to  bank,  is  129  feet  high,  104  feet 
thick  at  the  base  and  20  feet  at  the  crest.  The  over- 
flow is  160,000  cubic  feet  a  second,  and  the  cost  of  the 
construction  was  nearly  $500,000.  From  this  im- 
mense dam  at  La  Grange  the  water  is  led  through  a 
tunnel,  16  feet  wide  by  14  feet  high  and  600  feet  lon«, 
to  the  main  canal.  For  a  distance  of  two  miles  this 
canal  is  cut  in  many  places  through  the  solid  rock, 
and  is  10  feet  deep  and  30  feet  wide.    In  addition 


ive  features  of  the  enterprise.  We  shall  await  with 
interest  the  changes  in  development  and  profitable 
agriculture  which  this  large  waterflow  will  create 
upon  this  important  region  of  the  wide  valley  of 
San  Joaquin. 


According  to  Mr.  W.  Bartos,  in  L' Agriculture  Ra- 
tionncl/e,  the  part  of  the  beet  containing  the  most 
sugai'  during  the  growing  season  is  immediately  be- 
low the  shoulder.  During  the  maturing  period, 
after  the  leaves  have  accomplished  their  vital  func- 
tion and  are  on  the  eve  of  dying,  a  large  percentage 
of  their  organic  and  inorganic  substances  migrate 
toward  the  root  and  accumulate  in  the  shoulder. 
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The  Week. 


The  usual  norther  swung  in  upon  California  val- 
leys about  June  1  and  brought  a  hot  wave  along,  but 
fortunately  for  all  outdoor  interests  the  heat  and 
drying  winds  did  not  insist  upon  long  sessions  and 
again  we  have  the  screened  sky  and  cool  air  which 
have  done  so  much  for  California  crops  this  year. 

Fruit  shipments  are  exceeding  the  rate  mentioned 
last  week.  On  Monday  morning  early  twenty-six 
cars  left  Sacramento  for  Eastern  points.  This  i6 
nine  cars  more  than  on  the  same  date  last  year 
The  same  excess  does  not  prevail  every  day,  but  the 
figures  are  satisfactory  and  according  to  some  re- 
ports very  profitable  rates  are  attained. 

Fruit  canners'  agents  are  still  taking  the  fruits 
that  suit  them  best  at  full  figures,  but  there  is  a  re 
port  that  the  prices  for  the  canned  product  are  re- 
ducing their  orders.  Reports  of  contract  prices  in 
the  best  peach  districts  range  from  $50  to  $60  per 
ton  for  Clings  and  $30  to  $40  for  Freestones;  apri- 
cots are  reported  up  to  $40  per  ton  so  far.  These 
values  are  comforting  to  those  who  have  fruit,  as 
they  are  50  to  100  per  cent  higher  than  was  paid  last 
year.  They  refer,  of  course,  only  to  the  finest  can- 
ning fruit. 

The  general  markets  are,  on  the  whole,  quiet 
Wheat  is  still  more  droopy:  speculators  are  waiting 
for  the  situation  to  clear.  Barley  and  oats  are  quiet 
and  corn  declines  because  of  the  large  receipts  of 
Eastern  corn.  Beans  are  plenty  in  buyers'  hands  at 
present  and  little  is  doing.  The  low  lands  of  the  San 
Joaquin  and  Sacramento  rivers  promise  to  turn  out 
beans  to  balance  all  southern  shortages  of  common 
beans.  Dried  apricots  enjoy  the  firmness  and  inter 
est  to  be  expected  from  a  short  crop  and  prunes  are 
steady.  Vegetables  aod  dairy  products  are  ample 
and  slack  in  price,  while  eggs  are  still  doing  better. 
Live  stock  and  meats  are  unchanged,  except  pork, 
which  has  reached  a  point  at  which  refrigerator  car 
shipments  from  the  East  are  said  to  be  feasible. 
There  is  no  change  in  hay  or  feedstuffs.  Hides  are 
firm  and  wool  is  improving.  Full  details  of  produce 
values  are  to  be  found  in  our  market  columns. 


Since  our  reference  last  week  to  the  May  ship- 
ments of  fresh  fruit  overland,  it  has  been  ascertained 
that  three  cars  of  cherries  shipped  from  Marysville 
were  not  included.  The  total  for  May  is,  therefore, 
104  cars,  and  total  up  to  June  5th  is  166  cars. 


One  of  the  most  significant  features  of  agricultural 
progress  in  California  is  -the  demonstration  of  the 
success  of  up-to-date  dairy  policy  and  practice  under 
the  peculiar  and  trying  climatic  conditions  of  the 
great  interior  valley.  In  the  popular  mind  this  is 
not  counted  one  of  the  great  agricultural  achieve- 
ments of  California,  but  it  is  such  none  the  less,  and 
our  present  reference  to  the  subject  may  be  looked 
upon  as  a  plea  for  such  recognition.  The  suggestion 
for  such  a  plea  and  for  a  brief  recital  of  the  lines  of 
policy  which  have  placed  interior  dairying  in  a  posi- 
tion to  warrant  such  a  plea,  comes  from  the  very  in- 
teresting paper  by  Mr.  Hunter  of  Kern  county, 
which  appears  upon  another  page  of  this  week's 
Rural  Press. 

It  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  indulge  in  any 
extended  sketch  of  the  experiments  upon  the  results 
of  which  the  hot,  arid  districts  received  most  em- 
phatic dairy  condemnation  for  more  than  twenty 
years.  The  causes  of  the  early  failures  appear  by 
contrast  as  we  proceed  to  name  the  essentials  which 
underlie  present  successes,  for  it  is  clear  that  almost 
everything  which  is  now  being  striven  for  by  those 
who  are  succeeding  was  either  unknown  or  neglected 
by  those  who  failed. 

To  strike  at  once  at  the  root  of  the  matter,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  present  knowledge  and  improved 
facilities  for  milk  handling  are  the  secret  of  the  suc- 
cess of  recent  success,  and  from  this  point  of  view 
some  of  the  pioneers  whose  dairy  lights  went  out  in 
the  valley  cau  properly  claim  exemption  from  blame, 
for  in  some  cases  they  did  the  best  they  could  and 
gave  way  before  obstacles  which  at  the  time  seemed 
insurmountable  but  are  now  easily  overstepped.  The 
use  of  ice  or  refrigerating  appliances  and  the  em- 
ployment of  the  centrifugal  separators  to  escape  the 
unnumbered  ills  of  pan  setting  in  high  temperatures 
now  gives  the  dairy  manufacturer  absolute  victory 
over  conditions  which  formerly  brought  his  work  to 
naught  in  spite  of  his  greatest  effort.  The  use  of 
lower  temperatures,  secured  by  evaporation  from 
wet  surfaces  adjacent  to  the  milk  or  cream,  is  also 
shown  to  be  a  profitable  recourse  in  household  dairy 
ing  for  which  ice  cannot  be  commanded.  The  use  of 
shade;  the  double  wall  and  double  roof,  with  their  re 
sistance  to  heat  penetration;  the  storage  of  the  usu 
ally  cool  air  of  the  night  and  the  exclusion  of  the 
usually  hot  air  of  the  day — all  these  are  minor  and 
yet  important  phases  of  the  present  control  of  tem- 
peratures which  removes  very  many  of  the  adverse 
influences  which  brought  to  naught  the  work  of  those 
who  labored  under  the  old  system.  This  all  means  a 
complete  revolution  of  dairy  construction  and  outfit 
ting,  and  is  profiting  by  the  latest  achievements  in 
dairy  invention  and  discovery;  and  the  demonstra 
tion  of  this  success,  which  the  most  exacting  critic 
must  accept  as  satisfactory,  is  found  in  two  insur- 
mountable facts,  viz :  first,  the  exclusion  of  coast 
products  from  the  growing  valley  markets  and  the 
successful  shipment  of  the  valley  products  to  large 
coast  cities ;  second,  the  capture  of  the  State  Fair 
award  for  the  best  butter  by  the  Minnewawa  cream 
ery  of  Fresno  and  the  highest  score  of  above  twenty 
exhibits  by  California  creameries,  when  judged  by 
Eastern  experts,  by  the  New  Era  creamery  of 
Newman. 

These  facts  are  proof  that  progressive  dairying 
can  win  success  in  the  face  of  the  most  trying  cli- 
matic conditions  and  can  make  a  product  which  se- 
cures profits  as  well  as  premiums  for  those  who  skill- 
fully employ  its  agencies.  They  carry,  however,  an- 
other demonstration  which  shows  that  the  founda- 
tion for  hot-valley  dairying  is  sound  and  satisfac 
tory.  It  is  strange  that,  though  for  more  than 
twenty  years  some  of  the  highest  priced  California 
dairy  products  have  been  secured  with  cows  fed  upon 
alfalfa  pasturage  or  alfalfa  hay,  there  still  exists  a 
prejudice  against  this  fodder  or  else  an  honest  fail- 
ure to  use  it  successfully.  There  is,  however,  at 
the  present  time  clear  proof  that  alfalfa  is  not  only 
a  good  dairy  food,  but  that  owners  of  lands  fitted  to 
produce  large  weights  of  it  have  the  advantage  of 
all  other  dairy  feeders  in  the  milk-yielding  quality  of 
the  food  and  the  cheapness  with  which  it  can  be  pro- 
duced. Aside  from  alfalfa,  the  superior  conditions 
in  the  valley,  where  heat  and  water  can  be  associ 
ated,  for  the  growth  of  immense  weights  of  supple 


mentary  cattle  foods  and  the  success  of  the  silo  in 
preserving  it  in  the  best  condition  of  succulence  to 
maintain  milk  flow  and  cow  hygiene  during  times  of 
the  year  when  the  pasture  is  scant  through  drouth 
or  cold,  give  the  valley  dairyman  other  coigns  of  ad- 
vantage which  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 

But  while  these  advantages  exist,  they  do  not  re- 
lease the  dairyman  from  absolute  dairy  requirement.- 
which  determine  profit  everywhere.  There  will  be 
dairy  failures  in  toe  valley,  although  the  roads  to 
success  are  as  clearly  marked  as  we  have  claimed. 
The  best  creamery  outfit,  the  most  skillful  manufac- 
ture and  management  will  not  avail  to  make  money 
for  the  dairy  farmer  who  is  content  to  keep  poor 
cows  or  to  treat  any  cows  stingily  or  neglectfully  or 
to  handle  the  milk  carelessly  or  filthily.  The  valley, 
as  a  whole,  has  poorer  cows  than  the  coast,  which  is 
natural,  because  dairying  is  new  and  the  herds  are 
too  largely  made  up  of  the  sisters  of  scrub  steers — a 
relationship  intolerable  in  advanced  dairy  circles. 
But  the  interior  is  improving  its  dairy  stock  atvdl 
must  not  be  content  until  the  cows  possess  assimilat- 
ing and  secreting  capacity  commensurate  witfci  the 
unrivaled  food-producing  power  of  the  valley;  lands.. 
The  rich,  level  pastures  and  the  clement  c'^paate  are 
favorable  for  the  development  of  the  most  profound, 
milking  stock  in  the  world. 

General  policy  and  practice  an  the  dairy  farms; 
must  in  other  respects  also  accord  with  the  equip- 
ment and  skill  in  the  creamery.  Better  buildiogs  to 
promote  comfort  and  cleanliness  among'  the  stock 
during  the  rainy  season,  ample  sbadtt  in  the  pas- 
tures, abundance  of  pure  water*  milkers  trained  to 
kindness  and  speed  and  cleanliness  in  their  persons 
and  methods  and,  above  all,  the  intelligent  planning 
and  open  eye  of  the  dairy  farmer  himself  must,  at- 
tend his  enterprise  in  all  its  developments.  Ihese 
are  the  factors  which  are  instrumental  in  tbeattain- 
ment  of  the  present  successes  which  we  count  so. 
widely  significant,  and  they  must  lie  firmly  in  tte 
foundation  of  the  future  successes  toward  which  lift* 
and  smooth  approaches  are  now  open. 


The  Fresno  plan  of  pooling  the  raisin  cjjop  seems 
to  be  making  as  good  progress  as  its.  projectors* 
could  expect.  Various  meetings  for  organization! 
have  been  held,  and  there  is  still  final  drafting  o£ 
constitution  and  by-laws  to  be  accomplished.  At 
the  meeting  in  Fresno  June  6  the  following  were 
elected  trustees  of  the  "  California  Raisin  Growers' 
Association,"  the  seven  named  having  received  the 
highest  vote  of  the  eleven  who  were  nominated:  L. 
S.  Chittenden,  Hanford,  199;  T.  C.  White  of  the 
First  National  Bank,  192;  M.  Theo.  Kearney,  187; 
A.  L.  Sayre,  Madera,  185;  Louis  Einstein  of  the 
Bank  of  Central  California,  182;  W.  S.  Porter,  Han- 
ford, 171;  and  Robert  Boot,  Oleander,  153  votes. 
The  elected  trustees  immediately  organized  with  Mr. 
Kearney  as  president;  W.  S.  Porter,  vice-president; 
T.  C.  White,  treasurer;  and  A.  L.  Sayre,  secretary. 
They  propose  to  proceed  at  once  with  the  business 
in  hand.  

California  wine  producers  are  keeping  the  wires 
warm  between  here  and  Washington  with  protests 
against  a  commercial  treaty  with  France,  which  is 
now  pending  before  Congress.  The  treaty  will  no 
doubt  be  of  advantage  to  some  American  products 
which  seek  a  market  in  France,  but  it  acts  the  other 
way  towards  our  own  productions  which  compete 
with  importations  from  France.  The  same  proposi- 
tion arose  more  than  twenty  years  ago  and  was 
largely  prevented  by  the  protests  of  the  California 
wine  interest.  They  propose  to  be  heard  again  to 
the  same  effect  if  possible.  President  McKinley  has 
directed  that  the  matter  be  laid  before  Mr.  Casson, 
the  special  commissioner,  who  arranged  the  agree- 
ment with  France. 


The  first  peanut-oil  factory  in  the  United  States 
will  be  established  at  Norfolk,  Va.  The  oil  is 
highly  valued  in  Europe,  as  it  is  stated  that  fully 
$5,000,000  worth  of  peanuts  are  taken  into  Marseilles 
annually  for  the  manufacture  of  oil,  which  is  used 
in  toilet  soaps  and  for  other  purposes.  The  pea- 
nut flour  is  quite  extensively  used  in  Europe,  and 
made  into  bread,  cakes,  biscuits,  etc.  Peanut  oil 
is  a  large  part  of  the  so-called  olive  oil  that 
comes  from  France.  It  enters  into  the  composition  of 
castile  soap,  and  is  useful  in  many  ways. 
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QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


Bordeaux  for  Crown  Knot. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  you  kindly  inform  me  if  there 
is  a  remedy  that  will  kill  black  knot  without  injuring 
the  tree,  as  I  find  the  Robe  de  Sargent  very  much 
affected  with  it?— James  Farwell,  Los  Gatos. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  reports  of  injury 
when  bluestone  solution  has  been  injected  into  holes 
bored  in  the  knot.  No  injury  has  been  reported  from 
the  use  of  the  Bordeaux  mixture.  The  lime  seems  to 
take  the  edge  off  the  bluestone,  and  yet  does  not  de- 
stroy its  effectiveness  upon  the  knot.  Remove  the 
knot,  smoothe  the  surface  and  apply  the  Bordeaux 
mixture  to  the  wound,  leaving  the  hole  open  until  it 
has  dried  well,  and  then  draw  back  the  soil.  Many 
have  reported  the  wounds  healing  over  after  such 
treatment  and  no  return  of  the  knot. 


Pulvinaria  on  Qrape. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  discovered  on  my  Isabella 
grape  arbor  what  tome  is  a  new  pest:  tufts  of  cotton 
the  size  of  a  small  bean,  with  an  end  slightly  darker. 
Application  of  a  match  develops  the  color  to  a  dark 
brown.  I  went  all  over  the  vine  with  a  lighted  can- 
dle and  burned  the  devils  out.  1  found  they  had  in 
some  places  left  the  cotton  shields  and  looked  like 
half  a  short  swollen  wheat  grain.  What  are  they, 
and  how  must  they  be  fought?  Are  they  the  cot- 
tony cushion  scale  ?  They  seem  indifferent,  in  the 
cotton  stage,  to  the  character  of  their  support,  dead 
shoots,  green  leaves,  painted  slat  or  anything.  Small 
ants  seem  to  go  along  with  them. — A.  0.  Carpenter, 
TJkiah. 

The  insects  are  Pulvinaria  innumerabilis — an  old  foe 
of  the  Eastern  grape  vines.  They  are  not  widely 
spread  in  California,  though  we  have  had  several 
specimens  of  them  lately.  They  have  a  remote  re- 
semblance to  the  cottony  cushion  scale,  but  can  be 
distinguished  by  the  fact  that  the  latter  has  its  cot- 
tony egg  sac  fluted  lengthwise,  while  the  pulvinaria 
has  no  such  finish,  but  a  fluffy  mass  instead.  Your 
method  of  fighting  is  a  good  one  on  a  small  scale, 
where  the  vine  is  spread  over  an  arbor  and  easily 
reached.  Another  way  would  be  to  observe  when 
the  small  insects  are  out  of  the  cover  and  then  spray 
with  kerosene  emulsion.  If  this  does  not  dispose  of 
them,  take  the  vine  off  the  arbor  this  fall,  cut  back 
the  canes,  wash  off  the  cane  and  stumps  with  kero- 
sene emulsion  and  give  the  arbor  a  new  coat  of  paint. 
Ants  nearly  always  attend  scales  to  gather  up  the 
honey-dew.   

Shall  the  Mulch  Be  Stirred? 

To  the  Editor: — I  was  much  interested  in  your 
editorial,  "Drouth  and  Fruit  Trees,"  in  the  issue  of 
May  7.  Is  it  necessary  or  desirable  to  continue  the 
cultivation  of  the  orchard  after  a  good,  deep  mulch 
has  once  been  obtained,  providing  the  ground  is  free 
from  weeds  and  no  showers  to  make  a  crust  or  in- 
jure the  efficiency  of  the  mulch  ?  Does  cultivation 
of  the  mulch  "  bring  up  moisture  ?  "  Is  it  necessary 
or  desirable  to  stir  up  the  mulch  ?  If  so,  how  often  ? 
The  questions  refer  to  land  where  there  is  no  irriga- 
tion, where  there  is  no  dew  or  fog,  and  a  sandy  loam 
soil,  water  at  least  100  feet  below  surface,  climate 
hot  and  dry,  elevation  2700  feet.  We  pruned  our 
trees  very  severely  this  year,  thinning  out,  but  not 
cutting  back.  They  are  all  almonds.  They  are  mak- 
ing a  heavy  new  growth  and  are  vigorous  and  have 
good  color.  The  rain  last  week  wet  down  to  the 
ground  already  moist,  and  the  ground  is  wet  now  to 
within  2  or  3  inches  of  the  surface.  Right  after  the 
rain  the  entire  surface  of  the  orchard  was  cultivated 
and  we  have  now  a  good  mulch  and  no  weeds.  There 
is  so  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  best  course 
to  be  pursued  hereafter  that  I  am  very  anxious  for 
your  advice  in  the  matter.  I  want  to  do  anything 
and  everything  that  will  help  the  trees  through  this 
season,  but  I  don't  wish  to  spend  money  to  stir  the 
mulch  if  it  does  no  good. — Olin  L.  Livesey,  Fair- 
mount. 

The  perfect  pulverization  which  produces  an 
effective  earth  mulch  does  not  "bring  up  moist- 
ure." It  prevents  its  escape  from  the  surface,  con- 
sequently holds  it  near  to  the  surface,  while  from 
hard  or  coarsely- worked  soil  it  escapes — rising  and 
drying  out  to  a  considerable  depth.  The  mulch  acts 
by  interposing  a  non-capillary  layer  between  the 
thirsty  air  and  the  firm  capillary  surface  below.  As 
the  moisture  is  slowly  absorbed  by  the  particles  of 
the  mulch  from  the  top  of  the  firm  layer  upon  which 
it  rests,  it  becomes  recompacted  and  its  capillarity 
restored.  At  the  same  time  the  upper  part  of  the 
mulch  layer  is  acted  upon  by  the  insensible  moisture 
of  the  air,  and  it,  too,  becomes  recompacted  and  en- 


crusted, although  there  may  be  no  showers  or  appa- 
rent dew  deposit.  Of  course,  this  action  proceeds 
much  more  slowly  in  dry  interior  regions  than  on 
the  coast  or  on  interior  lowlands,  where  atmos- 
pheric moisture  is  greater  ;  but  still  there  is  every- 
where a  tendency  toward  the  compacting  of  the 
mulch  layer  and  restoration  of  its  capillary  quality, 
and  as  this  is  accomplished  there  is  a  transmission 
of  moisture  from  the  subsoil  reservoir  to  the  thirsty 
atmosphere,  and  to  that  degree  a  loss  of  moisture  to 
the  plant  roots.  For  this  reason  it  is  apparent  that 
frequent  stirring  of  the  mulch  layer  to  destroy  its 
tendency  to  return  to  a  capillary  condition  is  neces- 
sary to  secure  the  utmost  conservation  of  moisture. 
Whether  this  utmost  conservation  is  necessary  and 
profitable  depends  upon  whether  the  crop  abso- 
lutely needs  it  or  not.  If  moisture  enough  can  be 
retained  by  preventing  weed  growth  and  rapid, 
hard-surface  evaporation,  which  are,  of  course,  the 
chief  agencies  in  loss  of  moisture,  then,  perhaps,  the 
effort  for  utmost  retention  may  not  be  worth  its 
cost,  and  the  orchard  may  be  laid  by  after  securing 
fine  tilth  by  the  last  spring  cultivation.  This  is  the 
case  in  many  California  localities,  especially  where 
the  absence  of  showers  and  dews  and  a  coarse  soil, 
which  naturally  resists  crusting  and  compacting, 
prevail.  On  the  other  hand,  even  under  such  con- 
ditions as  these,  if  the  grower  wishes  to  do  the  best 
thing  possible  for  the  retaining  of  moisture,  he 
should  stir  the  moisture  several  times  during  the 
summer  with  a  cultivator  which  is  fitted  to  stir  it 
without  bringing  the  lower,  moist  layers  of  the 
mulch  to  the  top.  This  stirring  separates  the  par- 
ticles again  and  overcomes  their  tendency  to  unite 
in  capillary  condition,  and  thus  maintains  efficiency 
in  the  soil  mulch. 

Growth  of  Roselle. 

To  the  Editor: — I  received  last  year  from  the 
University  seed  of  the  jelly  plant  roselle.  The  plants 
grew  very  large,  but  we  got  no  fruit  and  no  jelly. 
What  can  I  do  to  get  fruit  from  this  year's  plants  ? — 
L.  C,  Covina. 

Your  plants  had  too  good  treatment.  If  plants 
grow  too  rampantly,  they  will  fail  to  form  seed  pods  in 
time  to  escape  the  fall  frosts.  J.  W.  Mills,  of  the 
University  Experiment  station  at  Pomona,  who  has 
grown  more  roselle  than  any  other  Californian,  says 
that,  if  the  seed  is  planted  about  the  middle  of  May, 
the  plants  will  produce  fruits  mature  enough  to  use 
by  the  first  of  October,  ordinarily.  If  it  is  planted 
on  naturally  moist  land  or  is  irrigated  after  it  is  2 
feet  high  and  there  are  still  no  signs  of  bloom,  it 
produces  very  little  fruit,  as  the  season  will  not  be 
long  enough  for  it.  It  will  not  ripen  its  seed  at  any 
rate.  Checking  its  growth  by  stopping  cultivation  and 
irrigation  causes  it  to  bloom  and  mature  fruit  early. 
The  ripening  of  the  seed  pod  does  not  injure  the 
fruit  for  culinary  purposes  further  than  making  the 
product  a  little  lighter  in  color.  As  to  growing 
roselle,  plant  the  seed  the  same  as  corn  and  thin  to 
one  plant  to  the  hill,  about  4  feet  apart  each  way. 
The  plants  will  grow  from  3  to  5  feet  high  and  from 
2  to  4  feet  across. 

Early  Fruiting  of  Tomatoes. 

To  the  Editor: — What  is  the  reason  the  blooms 
fall  off  my  tomato  vines  ?  They  are  large,  thrifty 
vines,  have  plenty  of  water,  and  are  on  adobe  soil. 
They  bloom  well,  and  the  bloom  falls  off  and  no  to- 
matoes form. — Old  Subscriber,  Williams. 

The  failure  of  the  early  blooms  is  commonly  sup- 
posed to  be  due  to  the  excessive  vegetative  vigor  of 
the  plant,  induced  by  abundant  moisture  early  in  the 
season.  Over-irrigated  plants  on  very  rich  soil  are 
liable  to  continue  rampant  growth  and  to  drop  the 
bloom,  and  it  is  quite  possible  by  such  mistaken  kind- 
ness to  the  plant  to  induce  an  immense  growth  of 
leaves  and  stems  and  no  fruit  to  speak  of.  Plants 
for  early  fruiting  should  be  placed  on  higher,  drier 
parts  of  the  garden,  where  they  will  be  apt  to  make 
less  growth  and  set  fruit  earlier.  For  later  fruiting 
plant  on  lower,  moister  land,  and,  by  good  cultiva- 
tion, abundant  crops  can  be  grown  without  irrigation. 
Where  rainfall  is  scant  irrigation  is  necessary,  but 
water  has  to  be  carefully  used,  so  as  not  to  over- 
stimulate  the  growth  of  the  plants.  The  earliest 
market  tomatoes  come  from  light,  warm  soils  on 
hillsides,  for  in  such  places  excessive  moisture  is 
avoided  by  the  free  drainage,  and  the  sunny  exposure 
hurries  the  plants  into  early  fruiting. 


WEATHER  AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for 
Week  Ending  June  6,  1898. 


By  W.  H.  Hammon,  Station  Director. 

The  beginning  of  June  was  marked  by  heavy  show- 
ers for  this  time  of  the  year  over  the  northern  half 
of  the  State.  The  weekly  rainfall  was  much  above 
the  normal  along  the  coast  north  of  San  Francisco, 
and  also  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  Sacramento 
valley.  No  rain  fell  in  southern  California.  The 
week  was  cold  until  Saturday,  when  a  hot  wave  pre- 
vailed. Except  along  the  coast,  the  warm  wave 
continued  to  the  end  of  the  week.  Notwithstanding 
the  warm  weather  the  average  temperatures  were 
below  the  normal  in  the  great  valleys.  On  the 
whole,  the  weather  has  been  good  for  crops.  Some 
cut  hay  was  damaged,  but  the  benefit  to  grain  and 
pasture  more  than  compensates  for  the  loss.  Hay- 
ing is  in  progress  and  baling  will  soon  take  place. 
Second  crop  of  alfalfa  is  nearly  ready  to  cut.  Wheat 
has  been  improved  by  the  cold  weather  and  will  fill 
well.  Some  summer  fallowing  is  already  under  way. 
All  fruits  are  in  excellent  condition.  Grapes  setting 
splendidly.  Oranges  promise  a  large  yield.  Royal 
Anne  cherries  are  being  shipped  daily. 

Tehama.— Small  fruit  plentiful;  some  early  peaches.  Grain  ripen- 
ing; haying  over. 

Glenn.— Haying  over.   Harvesting  barley  will  begin  soon. 

Yolo.— Warm  wave  end  of  week  rapidly  advanced  fruit,  wheat 
and  barley.  Apricots,  peaches  and  plums  now  being  shipped ;  fruit 
small.   Grain  harvest  now  on;  crop  light.    Haying  nearly  over. 

Sacramento.— Weather  fair  for  crops.  Helpful  rains  on  June  1st, 
ending  with  dry  north  and  southwest  winds.  Saturday  very  hot;  no 
wind  for  irrigating.  Hay  mostly  all  cut;  will  commence  baling 
next  week.   Grapes  growing  fine. 

Solano.— Rain  early  in  the  week;  no  damage.  Shipping  Royal 
Anne  cherries.  Haying  finished;  only  enough  for  us».  Summer-fal- 
lowed grain  will  yield  twelve  to  fifteen  sacks  per  acre;  winter-sown 
will  not  pay  for  harvesting.  Barley  harvested ;  six  sac'^s  per  acre. 
Grain  crop  will  be  large.   Peaches  and  prunes  doing  well. 

Stanislaus.— Begin  cutting  grain  this  week;  expect  a  fair  yield. 
Warm  weather  ripening  grain  rapidly.  Fruit  doing  well ;  good  crop. 
Hay  all  under  cover;  no  damage. 

Merced.— Early  peaches  ripening;  small  crop  and  good  quality. 
Grapes  look  well.  Haying  progressing  rapidly ;  light  crop.  Wheat 
apparently  matured  and  in  no  danger  from  hot  winds. 

Fresno. — Cool.  High  winds  keeping  fruit  back,  but  no  injury. 
All  grapes  setting  splendidly  and  promise  a  good  yield;  also  pears, 
nectarines  and  peaches.  Yield  of  hay  and  grain  somewhat  greater 
than  expected  three  weeks  ago.  Few  apricots  and  some  peaches. 
Vine  hoppers  all  gone. 

Kings.— Good  run  of  water  in  all  the  canals  and  land  is  being 
planted  to  summer  crops  more  extensively  than  before.  Second 
crop  of  alfalfa  doing  well  and  nearly  ready  to  cut.  Young  grapes 
falling  badly,  but  still  a  good  crop.  Cold  weather  improved  the 
grain  and  it  will  fill  well. 

Tulare. — Deciduous  and  citrus  fruits  doing  well.  Hay  crop  will 
be  short. 

Kern.— Grain  prospects  somewhat  improved,  previous  cool 
weather  allowing  grain  to  fill.  Hay  crop  will  exceed  last  esti- 
mate.   Cutting  grain,  hay  and  second  crop  of  alfalfa. 

Lake. — Continued  rain  has  done  much  good  and  some  harm. 
Much  hay  was  cut  and  most  of  it  will  be  seriously  damaged,  and  in 
some  places  grain  is  badly  lodged.  Late  crops  will  be  benefited. 
Extra  cultivation  necessary  in  orchards  and  vineyards.  Some  sum- 
mer fallowing.   Fruit  in  excellent  condition. 

Sonoma.— Haying.  Cherry  picking  and  canning;  good  crop  of 
fruit.  Corn,  hops  and  grapes  making  good  growth.  Hot  norther 
forced  fruit  and  did  damage.  Many  plums  and  other  fruit  on 
ground;  all  fruits  small  and  of  inferior  quality.  Prunes  developing 
wonderfully ;  many  trees  have  to  be  propped 

Napa.— Fruit  ripening.  Shipping  cherries.  Good  hay  and  grass 
crop;  pasture  for  local  use  only. 

Alameda.— Vegetables  all  in.  Farmers  expect  two-thirds  of  a 
crop  of  all  kinds  except  apricots. 

Santa  Clara.— Hot  weather  injurious  to  cherries,  and  may  cause 
other  fruit  to  drop  some.  Haying;  light  crop.  Sugar  beets  doing 
well. 

San  Mateo.— Hot  wave  at  end  of  week  ripened  fruit  and  grain. 
Haying  over.   Harvesting  will  begin  early ;  crop  light. 
Santa  Cruz. — Ripening  crops  will  be  f;iir. 

San  Benito.— Cherry  crop  light;  fruit  small.  Good  prospect  for 
prunes.   Few  apricots.   Little  hay,  but  of  superior  quality. 

Monterey.— Grain  ripening  fast.  Beets  and  potatoes  doing  well. 
Rain  June  1st  very  beneficial. 

San  Luis  Obispo.— More  hay  than  expected.  Good  crop  of  fruits, 
berries  and  vegetables  on  irrigated  land.  Cattle,  horses,  sheep  and 
hogs  moved  to  the  north  for  pasture. 

Santa  Barbara.— Excessively  hot  weather  injurious  to  summer 
crops.   Beans  will  not  make  much  of  a  crop. 

Ventura  —High  east  winds.  Owing  to  last  rain,  crop  prospects 
are  improved  and  hills  are  green.  Home-grown  alfalfa  hay  by  aid 
of  irrigation  is  coming  into  market.  Walnuts  falling  and  some  dam- 
age to  apricots. 

Los  Angeles —Very  warm.  Hay  cut;  light  crop.  Vegetables  look- 
ing well;  citrus  fruit  looking  well,  other  fruits  up  to  average  in 
quantity  and  quality.  New  crop  of  Navels  fine.  Some  alfalfa  hay 
mowed.   Barley  very  light;  corn  looking  well. 

San  Bernardino.— Warm.   Deciduous  fruits  fair. 

Orange.— Apricots  looking  well.  Large  crop  of  walnuts  and 
peaches.   Corn  fields  look  nicely. 

Riverside.— Cool  and  clear.  Prospects  for  blackberries  and 
pears  good.  Harvesting  grain  and  hay;  crop  light.  Deciduous  fruits 
scarce. 

San  Diego  — Harvesting  nearly  over;  about  one-tenth  of  a  crop  of 
very  rich  hay.  All  irrigated  crops  doing  well ;  also  fruits.  Little, 
if  any,  improvement  in  the  bee  interest  Oranges  are  forming  well, 
and  indications  for  a  good  crop,  especially  Navels.  Encouraging  re- 
ports as  to  hay  from  back  country,  but  yield  in  bay  section  less  than 
for  years;  considerably  increased  acreage. 

Los  Angeles  Summary. — Cool  weather  early  part  of  week  favor- 
able for  beans,  hay  and  corn;  but  hot,  drying  winds  at  close  injur- 
ious.  Hot  winds  blew  fruit  off  trees  in  localities. 

Eureka  Summary— Copious  showers,  followed  by  decidedly 
warmer  weather,  have  greatly  benefited  pasturage  and  advanced 
growth  of  crops.  Strawberries  being  marketed.  Stock  in  excellent 
condition 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  M., 
Wednesday,  June  8 ,  1898,  are  from  official  sources, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  : 


CALIFORNIA 
STAtflONS. 

Total  Rainfall 
tor  the  Week. . . 

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to 

Date  

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  Last 
Year  to  Same 
Date  

Average  Season- 
al Rainfall  to 
Date  

Minimum  Tem- 
perature tor  the 

Maximum  Tem- 
perature for  the 
Week  

.62 

34.53 

49.56 

46.59 

46 

74 

Red  Bluff  

T 

14.99 

24.21 

25.90 

46 

98 

.03 

10.39 

17.28 

20.83 

48 

96 

San  Francisco  — 

T 

9.37 

23.21 

23.77 

50 

88 

.00 

4.95 

10.52 

9.86 

52 

102 

San  Luis  Obispo.. . . 

.02 

7.18 

20.75 

* 

48 

98 

7.06 

16.86 

17.30 

50 

96 

San  Diego  

.00 

4.97 

n.78 

10.37 

54 

88 

.00 

1.66 

5.35 

3.06 

58 

104 

*  No  record. 
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HORTICULTURE. 


Pruning  and  Thinning. 

About  three  years  ago  we  published  a  very  inter- 
esting article  on  the  above  theme  by  Prof.  H.  Cul- 
bertson  of  El  Cajon,  San  Diego  county.  A  few  days 
ago  the  same  excellent  grower  of  deciduous  fruits 
gave  later  conclusions  in  the  same  line  at  a  southern 
horticultural  meeting,  and  the  paper  agrees  so  fully 
with  some  of  the  suggestions  that  we  made  last  week 
that  we  desire  to  add  its  weight  to  what  has  already 
been  said. 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Pruning. — There  are  two 
general  principles  of  pruning  that  are  important  and 
easy  to  remember.  First,  very  short  pruning  pro- 
duces a  vigorous  new  growth;  second,  very  little 
pruning  gives  short  growths. 

The  above  refers  to  pruning  when  the  trees  are  in 
a  dormant  condition.  All  trees  when  set  out  should 
be  cut  back  to  12  and  16  inches  from  the  ground,  and 
do  not  be  tempted  to  leave  any  branches,  but  leave 
the  tree  clean  and  free  to  start  new.  Generally  the 
new  growth  should  be  cut  back  each  winter  from 
one-half  to  two-thirds  of  their  length  each  pruning. 
This  refers  to  all  growths  that  are  likely  to  make 
main  branches.  When  the  main  branches  are  cut 
back,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  cut  all  small  growths  en- 
tirely off  in  pruning  the  first  and  second  winters. 
After  this  the  patch  may  be  allowed  to  bear  some 
fruit,  and  a  part  of  the  small  growths  may  be  allowed 
to  remain.  These  small  growths  bear  fruit  oue  year 
and  die,  and  should  be  cut  out  at  the  first  pruning 
after  they  have  borne.  After  seven  or  eight  years 
the  growths  of  the  main  branches  will  become  very 
short.  The  pruning  will  consist  mainly  of  cutting 
out  the  twigs  that  bore  fruit  the  previous  year. 
Second,  thinning  out  the  twigs  that  will  bear  the  fol- 
lowing year,  taking  out  more  than  half  of  them; 
third,  cutting  back  one-half  the  length  of  the  re- 
maining twigs. 

Location  of  Fruit  Buth. — The  latter  will  depend  on 
the  location  of  the  fruit  buds.  If  the  fruit  buds  are 
mainly  on  the  outer  end,  this  part  of  the  pruning  will 
have  to  be  omitted.  This  is  the  condition  of  shy- 
bearing  varieties.  Heavy  bearers,  like  Early  Craw- 
ford, Foster  or  Elberta,  will  have  plenty  of  buds  af- 
ter one-half  of  the  twig  has  been  cut  off.  The  object 
being  to  aid  very  much  in  thinning  the  fruit,  as  a 
twig  is  much  easier  to  cut  off  than  pulling  off  a  half 
dozen  peaches. 

The  nectarine  and  almond  bear  their  fruit  very 
much  in  the  same  way,  and  should  have  about  the 
same  treatment.  The  apricot  bears  its  fruit  more  on 
spurs  or  small-bearing  twigs,  which  live  more  than 
one  year.  When  these  show  any  sign  of  weakness, 
they  should  be  taken  out  to  allow  others  to  come  in 
their  places.  The  better  time,  perhaps,  for  cutting 
back  the  longer  growths  on  the  apricot  is  about  the 
first  of  August,  giving  them  a  good  irrigation  at  the 
time,  which  develops  the  buds  for  the  next  year  in 
better  shape  than  any  other  way.  This  time  of  cut- 
ting back  is  only  recommended  after  they  have 
reached  bearing  age.  When  it  is  the  business  of  a 
tree  to  grow,  let  all  pruning  be  done  in  the  winter. 

Apple,  Pear  and  Prune. — The  apple,  pear  and 
prune  bear  the  most  of  their  fruit  on  short  spurs. 
As  long  as  the  trees  grow  very  fast,  these  spurs  are 
not  formed  very  fast.  A  stunted  tree  will  produce 
them  early  and  commence  bearing  early.  Nearly  all 
of  this  class  of  trees  bear  their  first  fruit  on  the  ends 
of  the  branches,  especially  the  apple  and  pear,  while 
the  prune  bears  its  first  fruit  on  small  branches  or 
twigs;  the  Bartlett  pear,  especially,  keeping  up  its 
bearing  mainly  in  the  ends  of  the  branches  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  It  forms  spurs  very  slowly.  For  a  few 
years  the  formation  of  these  spurs  should  be  encour- 
aged. Never  remove  them  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
the  tree  a  smooth  appearance,  as  is  frequently  done. 
To  the  well-informed  fruit  grower  these  spurs  are 
things  of  beauty,  because  he  sees  beauty  through 
their  utility.  But  there  comes  a  time  when  too  many 
spurs  grow.  The  main  growths  on  the  trees  become 
very  short,  or  none  at  all.  Judicious  pruning  will  cut 
some  of  them  every  year.  If  a  tree  has  a  large  sup- 
ply of  them  and  the  growth  of  the  tree  is  about 
stopped,  the  best  thing  to  be  done  is  to  cut  out  at 
least  three-fourths  or  more  of  them,  or,  if  very  much 
stunted,  cut  them  all  out.  A  new,  healthy  growth 
will  then  take  place.  In  all  trees  there  is  more  or 
less  thinning  out  to  be  done  every  year.  After  the 
bearing  age  is  reached,  the  criterion  should  be :  cut  out 
or  back  enough  every  year  to  get  a  strong,  healthy 
growth.    Otherwise  the  trees  will  be  short-lived. 

Thinning. — The  thinning  of  fruit  is  equally  as  im- 
portant as  pruning.  First,  to  prevent  over-bearing 
and  thus  weakening  the  tree,  which  is  generally  fol- 
lowed by  a  great  crop  every  alternate  year;  second, 
to  get  large,  marketable  fruit,  or,  in  other  words, 
grow  a  crop  that  has  some  money  in  it. 

A  good  principle  to  remember  in  this  connection  is 
that  a  fruit  3  inches  in  diameter  is  eight  times  the 
size  of  one  that  is  only  1J  inches  in  diameter.  It  is  no 


uncommon  thing  to  have  a  fruit  that  will  weigh 
twelve  to  sixteen  ounces  each;  it  is  also  very  common 
to  have  them  only  one  or  two  ounces.  The  ordinary 
crabapple  only  weighs  about  one-fourth  of  an  ounce, 
or  over  sixty  to  the  pound.  In  connection  with  this, 
it  should  be  remembered  that  in  stone  fruits  it  takes 
as  much  of  the  valuable  mineral  elements  from  the 
soil  to  produce  the  pit  as  it  does  the  flesh. 

Generally  speaking,  fruit  that  is  not  thinned  well 
will  scarcely  pay  the  expense  of  handling.  The 
grower  becomes  discouraged,  the  buyer  does  not 
want  it,  and  the  consumer  will  only  pay  a  small 
amount  for  it.  The  nice  fruit  is  a  delight  to  the 
grower,  is  sought  for  by  the  buyer.  The  consumer  is 
pleased.  It  is  a  happy  combination  all  the  way 
through.  The  dried  fruit  will  bring  from  $20  to  $60 
per  ton  more  than  the  small  unthinned. 

There  Are  Many  Methods  of  Thinning. — One  man 
says  the  best  method  is  to  take  off  all  that  is  in  sight. 
Many  depend  on  the  eye,  thinning  until  they  think  it 
looks  about  right.  Generally,  however,  this  cannot 
be  depended  upon.  Another  way  is  not  to  have  two 
fruits  nearer  than  4  to  6  inches.  The  method  we 
favor  most  is,  for  peaches,  viz. :  After  the  trees  have 
been  well  pruned,  leave  only  two  peaches  on  a  twig 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  three  or  four  for 
one  that  is  \ -inch  in  diameter.  It  is  the  rule  under 
irrigation;  without  irrigation,  only  one-half  the 
above,  unless  it  is  quite  moist  land,  which  would  be 
as  good  or  better  than  irrigated.  Or,  in  other  words, 
so  prune  and  thin  that  the  trees  will  get  a  good 
healthy  growth  every  year.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, they  will  bear  good  crops  every  year,  other 
things  being  favorable.    The  tree  will  be  long-lived. 

Thinning  the  apple,  the  ordinary  rule  is,  after  the 
tree  begins  to  bear  full,  only  leave  oue  apple  to  the 
spur,  or  one  in  a  place  where  ordinarily  there  would 
be  from  three  to  five.  All  should  come  off  but  one. 
Very  small-growing  apples,  like  the  crabs,  would  not 
come  under  this  rule. 

The  prune  often  needs  thinning  to  give  good, 
fleshy  fruit.  Prune  trees  that  overbear  have  so 
many  of  the  dried  fruit  that  is  only  skin  and  seed 
that  they  are  very  unsatisfactory  to  have  anything 
to  do  with.    Thinning  is  the  remedy  for  these  ills. 

As  fruit  becomes  plenty,  the  good  fruit  is  the  only 
kind  that  is  sought  for.  Small  dried  fruit  comes  in 
competition  with  every  cheap  thing  in  the  market. 
Large,  fine  fruit  has  but  little  competition  on  the 
market  and  meets  with  ready  sale  at  fair  prices. 


Southern  California  Orange  Interest. 

The  importance  and  the  outlook  of  the  orange 
product  of  southern  California  is  described  by  E.  F. 
Howe  in  the  Covina  Argus  of  May  28th.  Mr.  Howe 
is  considered  one  of  the  most  conservative  and  reli- 
able writers  in  southern  California. 

litis  I  ear's  Crop  and  Its  Value. — It  is  now  evident 
that  the  orange  shipments  will  reach  13,000  cars; 
and,  taking  the  average  auction  prices  of  each 
month  as  the  average  selling  price  of  all  fruit 
shipped  that  month,  the  prices  realized  for  the 
10,858  carloads  shipped  to  May  1st  indicate  that  the 
receipts  for  the  entire  crop  being  harvested  will  ag- 
gregate, on  an  f.  o.  b.  basis,  $5,4(50,000.  If  25  per 
cent  of  the  freight  charges  be  credited  to  labor,  the 
total  industrial  value  of  the  orange  crop  will  be 
about  $6,450,000.  More  complete  details  will  be 
available  at  the  close  of  the  orange  season,  but  refer- 
ence is  here  made  to  this  matter  because  an  effort  is 
being  made  to  discredit  the  importance  of  the  in- 
dustry. 

The  Next  Crop. — The  latest  effort  made  to  cast 
doubt  upon  the  industry  is  the  claim  that  the  next 
crop  will  show  a  decrease,  due  to  the  drought  and 
the  dropping  of  settings.  There  is  absolutely  no 
basis  for  this  claim.  Every  year  one  hears  more  or 
less  complaint  of  the  dropping  of  orange  settings, 
but  every  year  it  is  found  that  an  amply  supply  has 
remained  on  the  trees.  While  it  is  a  fact  that  econ- 
omy in  water  is  being  practiced,  there  is  not  a  sec- 
tion of  southern  California  in  which  any  considerable 
number  of  trees  are  suffering  for  water.  Inspection 
of  a  large  number  of  orchards  warrants  the  asser- 
tion that  there  is  no  reason  why  the  crop  of  1898-9 
should  not  show  a  normal  average  increase  over 
that  of  1897-8.  Just  what  a  normal  increase  may  be 
is  another  question;  but  remembering  the  fact  that  a 
vast  acreage  of  trees  have  borne  their  first  fruit 
during  the  past  three  years,  it  would  seem  a  reason- 
able supposition  that  an  increased  yield  of  25  per 
cent  might  be  anticipated.  On  the  basis  that  the 
yihld  of  the  past  year  reached  14,000  carloads,  of 
which  1000  were  wasted  on  account  of  frost,  it  may 
fairly  be  claimed  that,  barring  accidents,  southern 
California  can  be  depended  upon  to  produce  from 
17,000  to  20,000  carloads  of  fruit  in  the  season  of 
1898-9.  The  last  season  has  shown  an  increase  over 
the  preceding  one  of  52  per  cent.  It  is  not  thought 
possible  that  the  percentage  or  increase  will  be  so 
great  the  coming  year,  but  the  estimate  of  25  per 
cent  is  considered  conservative.  This  will  carry 
southern  California  to  a  yield  of  one-half  of  the  pros- 
pective maximum  yield  of  oranges  from  the  trees  now 
in  the  ground. 


THE  DAIRY. 


Evolution  of  the  Dairy  in  Kern  County. 

How  dairy  science  and  enterprise  triumph  over 
obstacles  and  transform  unfavorable  conditions  into 
means  of  advancing  industry,  is  clearly  shown  in  the 
record  of  dairying  in  Kern  county  as  laid  down  by 
J.  M.  Hunter  in  the  Bakersfield  Califomian.  Mr. 
Hunter  is  himself  a  dairy  farmer  and  knows  of  what 
he  writes. 

The  Beginnings. — Although  dairying  has  been  car- 
ried on  to  a  considerable  extent  for  many  years,  it 
has  usually  been  in  the  crudest  manner  or  as  an  ad- 
junct to  the  business  of  stockraising  and  never  with 
the  least  realization  of  the  vast  possibilities  for  suc- 
cessful dairying  as  an  independent  industry. 

Some  fifteen  years  ago  some  of  the  large  stock- 
raisers  attracted,  no  doubt,  by  the  distended  udders 
of  the  half  wild  cows  on  the  succulent  alfalfa  fields, 
conceived  the  idea  that  there  was  more  milk  than 
the  calves  needed  and  that  the  surplus  would  make 
dairying  pay.  So  a  few  cheap  sheds  were  built  and 
somebody  who  have  been  a  good  hand  with  cattle 
was  put  in  charge  of  the  dairy  department.  It  was 
too  much  trouble,  if  not  well  nigh  impossible,  to 
break  the  cows  who  were  not  far  decended  from 
"  Arizona's,"  so  stout  corrals  and  chutes,  long  box- 
like affairs,  just  large  enough  to  squeeze  in  one  cow 
after  another,  were  built.  Then  with  a  whoop  and 
hurrah  the  vaqueros  would  run  in  the  cows.  Through 
a  hole  in  the  side  of  the  chute  the  cows'  hind  legs 
were  tied  and  the  Chinese  or  Swiss  milker  proceeded 
to  jerk  what  milk  he  could  from  the  frightened  cow. 

If  a  cow  showed  extra  milking  qualities  and  was 
gentle  she  was  used  as  a  calf  cow  and  made  to  suckle 
two  or  three  calves.  Three  or  four  months  were 
considered  as  long  as  it  was  profitable  to  milk  a  cow 
and  then  she  was  turned  out  on  the  range  until  the 
next  season. 

Unfavorable  Climate. — As  the  summers  were  hot 
and  there  were  none  of  the  modern  appliances  for 
cooling  milk  or  making  butter  it  was,  of  course, 
difficult  to  make  or  market  a  first-class  dairy  prod- 
uct except  cheese,  of  which  large  quantities  were 
shipped  out  even  under  such  difficulties.  Winter 
dairying  would  have  been  very  profitable  even  then, 
but  the  idea  of  having  fresh  cows  in  the  fall  instead 
of  following  the  natural  order  and  having  the  flow  of 
milk  in  the  spring  seems  never  to  have  occurred  to 
the  projectors  of  the  enterprises. 

So  the  large  dairies  were  abandoned.  It  was 
offered  as  an  excuse  that  Kern  county  was  not  a 
dairy  country,  that  it  was  too  hot  in  the  summer  and 
that  the  alfalfa  tainted  the  butter.  Various  other 
absurd  reasons  were  given.  Some  of  the  smaller 
dairies  kept  pegging  away,  "making  about  enough 
to  pay  the  running  expenses  of  the  ranch,"  was  the 
way  one  of  the  most  successful  in  the  business  once 
expressed  it. 

Better  Conception  of  the  Condition. — The  last  few 
years  have  witnessed  a  change.  Modern  methods 
and  appliances  have  forced  themselves  upon  the 
business.  Better  dairy  stock  is  being  bred.  New 
people  with  new  ideas  are  coming  in  and  there  begins 
to  awaken  a  proper  realization  of  our  vast  possibili- 
ties in  dairy  forage  and  climate. 

The  first  and  all  important  question  in  successful 
dairying  is  good  forage  substance,  for,  however,  val- 
uable and  necessary  an  artificial  ration  may  be,  none 
has  ever  been  concocted  which  equals  natural  green 
fodder,  and  long  experience  and  chemical  analysis 
has  shown  beyond  question  that  alfalfa  can  not  be 
equaled  as  a  forage  plant  either  in  the  quantity  pro- 
duced per  acre  or  in  the  chemical  constituents  nec- 
essary to  a  good  dairy  ration.  For  grazing,  alfalfa, 
irrigated  at  the  proper  times,  furnishes  a  succulent 
forage  rich  in  protein,  fresh  and  green  from  the  first 
of  March  to  the  middle  of  November,  and  will,  if  a 
good  stand,  easily  support  two  cows  per  acre  during 
that  period.  Although  it  has  yet  been  used  as  a 
soiling  crop,  that  is  cut  and  fed  green,  in  Kern 
county,  experiments  have  amply  demonstrated  that 
is  it  unexcelled  for  that  purpose,  as  it  can  be  cut 
seven  of  eight  times  during  the  year  and  yields  enor- 
mously at  each  cutting. 

Cut  in  this  way  a  good  stand  of  alfalfa  will  last 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  without  re-seeding.  Cured 
for  hay  it  produces  six  to  eight  tons  per  acre  and 
excelling  for  milk  and  producing  qualities  either  red 
clovef  or  oats  which  are  valued  so  highly  in  the 
Eastern  dairies. 

A  Closer  Study  of  the  Climate. — Next  to  the  forage 
question  in  dairying  is  that  of  the  climate.  In  that 
respect  Kern  county  is  more  than  favored.  Refrig- 
erating machinery  has  made  it  possible  for  the  but- 
ter maker  to  produce  any  desired  temperature  at 
any  time,  but  nothing  has  yet  been  invented  that 
will  keep  the  cow  who  produces  the  milk  comfortable 
and  in  the  yielding  spirit  at  all  times.  This  Nature 
has  done  as  nearly  as  possible  here. 

Every  dairyman  knows  that  cold  rainy  days  cut 
down  the  flow  of  milk  and  that  no  matter  how  hot  it 
may  be  if  the  cows  have  good  shade  and  water  there 
is  no  loss  of  milk.  In  the  East  the  great  problem 
and  item  of  expense  is  keeping  up  the  flow  of  milk 
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in  the  winter,  and  in  many  of  the  New  England 
states  dairying  must  cease  entirely  during  that 
■season.  Kern  county  has  less  rainfall  and  more  sun- 
shiny days  than  most  localities,  even  in  sunny  Cali- 
fornia. Expensive  barns  are  wholly  unnecessary, 
as  there  is  scarcely  a  night  in  the  year  that  cows  can 
not  lie  out  in  comfort.  It  is  indeed,  this  feature  of 
a  delightful  winter  climate  that  will  place  us  in  the 
lead  for  the  dairy  products  at  a  season  when  prices 
are  everywhere  the  highest.  A  little  care  in  breed- 
ing and  every  cow  may  be  fresh  in  September.  A 
little  foresight  in  irrigating  and  there  can  be 
green  feed  equal  to  June  grass.  There  is  usually 
neither  frost  nor  rain  until  December.  There  are 
lew  flies  to  bother  the  cows  and  the  calves  get  a 
good  start  equal  to  those  dropped  in  the  spring,  in 
short  everything  is  favorable  to  a  production  equal 
to  June  in  the  East. 

Coast  vs.  Interior  Valley. — What  is  more  important 
is  that  this  is  the  season  of  a  rising  market  for  all 
dairy  products  both  in  California  and  in  the  East. 
This  brings  us  to  the  last  and  most  important  phase 
of  the  dairy  industry,  viz.:  markets. 

In  the  early  days  when  Nature  followed  her  own 
sweet  will  and  the  cows  were  all  fresh  in  the  spring; 
when  the  mountain  ranches  sent  down  great  loads  of 
butter  which  must  go  at  any  price;  when  the  Coast 
dairies,  dry  for  four  or  more  months  of  the  year, 
were  producing  to  their  full  capacity;  when  the  local 
product  went  begging,  then  dairying  was  a  failure 
in  Kern. 

But  things  are  changing  now.  We  are  beginning 
to  realize  that  we  can  dairy  successfully  when  the 
once  famous  Coast  dairies  are  dry;  when  the  cows  of 
the  great  Central  States  dairies  are  eating  dry  feed 
and  wading  in  the  mud,  and  New  York  and  Vermont 
cheese  vats  are  frozen  soild  our  cows  are  luxuriating 
in  green  feed  and  sunshine. 

Tlie  Product. — So  far  the  local  markets  have  con- 
sumed almost  all  of  the  butter  produced,  but  suc- 
cessful shipments  are  being  made  to  San  Francisco 
and  Los  Angeles.  Large  quantities  of  excellent 
cheese  have  been  shipped  to  San  Francisco  and 
Arizona  for  some  years,  but  the  local  demand  has 
increased  to  such  an  extent  as  to  consume  most  of 
the  present  product.  The  local  demand  has  been 
supplied  by  small  dairies,  but  in  1896  a  large  cream- 
ery, the  Bakersfield  Creamery,  was  built,  and  it  now 
manufactures  a  large  amount,  making  a  splendid 
article  of  uniform  good  quality  and  in  condition  for 
shipment.  The  only  other  creamery,  the  Rosedale, 
consumes  the  milk  of  about  150  cows  and  turns  out  a 
superior  quality  of  butter  which  recently  scored  96 
points  at  the  Dairymen's  Union  in  San  Francisco. 
The  Bakersfield  Creamery  is  fitted  with  refrigerating 
machinery  and  has  effectually  disposed  of  the  old 
bugaboo  of  "  too  hot  to  make  butter  in  Kern  county." 

The  Needs. — The  only  things  now  needed  here  to 
made  dairying  the  most  profitable  and  leading  branch 
of  agriculture  are  more  intelligent  attention  to  the 
details  of  the  business,  better  dairy  cows  and  more 
of  them.  A  growing  realization  of  what  can  be  done 
here  and  a  coming  into  competition  with  outside 
markets  are  awakening  attention. 

Babcock  testers  and  a  few  specialists  in  breeding 
are  improving  the  dairy  qualities  of  the  cows  and 
the  present  dry  year,  which  has  been  so  disastrous 
for  the  unirrigated  coast  counties,  has  brought  us 
several  hundred  bead  of  cows  many  of  which  will 
remain  here  permanently. 


THE  IRRIGATOR. 


Irrigation   by  Flume   and   Furrow  System. 


'  By  A.  S.  Bradford,  before  the  Fuller-ton  and  Placentia  Farmers' 
Club  at  its  meeting  in  Fullerton. 

There  are  three  systems  of  irrigation  in  use — 
blocking,  flooding  and  furrow.  What  I  consider  the 
best,  cheapest  and  most  practical  way  of  irrigating 
is  the  flume  or  furrow  system.  In  fact,  it  is  about 
the  only  way  of  irrigating  practiced  in  the  upper 
valleys.  The  first  thing  to  be  considered  is  getting 
a  flume  put  in  properly,  as  this  alone  will  cause 
much  trouble  if  not  done  right. 

Running  the  Flume. — A  flume  should  run  nearly  on 
a  level,  by  having  the  bubble  in  the  level  slightly 
toward  the  head  or  entrance  of  the  flume.  It  should 
be  placed  about  two-thirds  in  the  ground  at  the 
commencement,  and,  as  the  flume  will  go  on  a  level, 
as  soon  as  it  comes  out  of  the  ground  to  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  height  there  should  be  a  drop  made  of 
1,  2  or  3  inches  if  necessary,  and  then  carried 
along  as  before,  so  as  to  keep  the  entire  length  of 
flume  on  a  level. 

Building  the  Flume.— The  size  of  the  flume  should 
be  made  at  the  entrance  2  feet  wide  for  the  first 
length — the  general  length  used  is  16-foot  lumber — 
the  next  several  lengths  at  18  inches,  then  reduce 
to  16,  14,  12,  10  and  8  inches.  This  should  be  regu- 
lated by  the  length  of  the  flume  to  be  put  in.  The 
sides  of  the  flume  should  be  of  8-inch  lumber  through- 
out, nailed  to  the  side  of  the  bottom,  making  7 
inches  high  inside.  This  size  will  carry  about  75 
inches  of  water.    Reducing  the  flume  in  size  and 


keeping  it  nearly  on  a  level  will  give  you  the  same 
pressure  throughout.  This  is  very  important  in  reg- 
ulating the  streams. 

The  sections  of  flume  should  be  joined  together  by 
placing  a  2x3  under  at  the  joint,  so  as  to  nail  the 
bottom  down  tight ;  the  same  on  the  sides  and  top, 
so  as  to  form  a  collar  around  the  joint.  Two-inch 
holes  are  none  too  large,  in  order  to  keep  them  clear 
of  trash,  such  as  leaves,  etc.  By  lifting  up  the  slide 
of  the  gate  it  will  wash  out.  I  generally  shut  the 
gate  down  the  thickness  of  my  finger.  In  this  way 
each  gate  can  be  regulated  very  nicely. 

TJie  Furrows. — For  young  orchards,  24  feet  be- 
tween the  rows,  I  run  nine  furrows.  On  my  older 
orchard,  nine  years  old,  the  limbs  are  well  down ;  I 
run  eight.  I  have  an  extension  made  for  my  culti- 
vator to  bolt  on  each  side  and  use  four  plows.  With 
this  extension  I  can  wet  the  whole  ground  thor- 
oughly. The  furrows  will  extend  under  the  limbs  of 
the  trees,  and  by  making  a  slight  curve  around  each 
tree  the  ground  will  become  wet  in  the  rows  as  well 
as  between. 

The  streams  should  be  run  very  slowly  on  the 
most  of  our  soils.  I  will  treat  on  the  hard  soils  first. 
A  great  many  failures  have  been  made  with  flumes 
by  running  the  streams  too  large  and  getting  the 
water  to  the  lower  end  quickly  and  then  reducing 
it.  This  way  seems  to  slick  or  cement  the  soil  so 
that  it  will  not  take  the  water,  and  the  consequence 
is  a  poor  and  unsatisfactory  irrigation.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  streams  are  started  small  and 
allowed  to  soak  the  ground  as  they  go  along,  it  is 
simply  astonishing  how  much  water  can  be  put  in 
the  ground.  On  sandy  soils  the  streams  should  be 
longer.  A  little  practice  would  give  any  one  the 
desired  information. 

About  three  lower  rows  of  trees  should  be  blocked 
up,  provided  one  has  no  place  where  the  water  could 
be  wasted.  This  last  is  the  best,  as  there  would 
only  be  about  10  inches  of  water  to  waste  the  last 
three  or  four  hours,  and  a  thorough  job  would  be 
done  from  one  end  to  the  other. 

Compared  With  Block  System. — This  way  of  irrigat- 
ing makes  the  soil  light  and  loose  and  never  bakes, 
while  the  system  of  blocking  packs  the  soil  hard  and 
makes  it  lifeless,  and  it  will  not  remain  in  a  state  of 
moisture  near  as  long  as  the  furrow  system. 

The  Cost  of  Each. — Besides,  to  those  who  wish  to 
economize,  as  we  all  do,  one  season  will  nearly  pay 
the  cost  of  the  flume  in  labor  in  making  ridges  and 
men  to  irrigate,  only  one  man  being  required  with  a 
flume  ;  and  this  is  easy  work — that  is,  if  your  flume 
is  right.  Two  horses  will  furrow  out  ten  acres  in 
half  a  day,  and  a  little  hard  labor  at  the  flume  will 
connect  the  furrows.  In  the  blocking  system  gen- 
erally a  disk  is  run  first  where  the  ridges  are  to  be 
made,  and  then  the  ridge  is  run  with  four  horses  ; 
then  the  locally  called  "go-devil"  is  run  to  stop  up 
one  side  of  the  blocks  ;  then  ditches  must  be  made  ; 
then  from  two  to  three  men  to  handle  50  inches  of 
water  by  shutting  up  the  blocks  when  filled.  Then 
the  ridges  must  be  plowed  down  before  the  ground 
can  be  harrowed  and  got  in  condition  to  cultivate. 
At  a  glance  one  can  see  that  it  costs  fully  three 
times  as  much  to  irrigate  in  the  blocking  system  as 
in  the  furrow,  and  the  soil  acts  more  as  it  does  after 
a  rain. 

The  flooding  system  is  by'running  the  water  over 
the  surface  by  ridging  one  way  or  blocking,  and 
then  breaking  one  block  into  another,  and  so  on 
through  the  rows.  This  way  will  not  wet  deep 
enough  to  be  of  much  good  and  is  not  practiced  by 
any  successful  horticulturists.  In  some  instances 
this  method  has  to  be  adopted,  however,  to  get  the 
surface  in  proper  condition  to  work  and  otherwise 
irrigate. 

I  have  used  the  flume  for  six  years  and  never  have 
had  a  leaf  curl  on  my  orchard,  and  I  irrigate  about 
four  times  in  common  seasons. 

Another  thing  I  will  add— the  lumber  for  a  flume 
should  be  soft  redwood.  The  common  lumber  is  gen- 
erally so,  but  the  so-called  flume  lumber  is  hard, 
generally,  and  will  warp  the  flume  out  of  shape. 
Even  in  the  common  lumber  hard  pieces  will  be 
found,  and  these  should  be  avoided. 


THE  FIELD. 


Wheat  is  Too  Low. 

Major  J.  D. -Peters  tells  the  Stockton  Mail  that 
the  present  price  of  wheat  is  too  low,  and  he  bases 
his  statement  chiefly  upon  the  fact  that  there  is  not 
enough  wheat  in  sight  in  California  to  furnish  seed 
for  the  next  crop.  He  states  also  that  during  the 
past  month  milling  wheat  has  been  shipped  to  Stock- 
ton, until  now  there  are  about  20,000  tons,  whereas 
a  month  ago  there  were  not  more  than  18,000  tons. 
Last  week,  he  says,  from  600  to  800  tons  of  wheat 
were  shipped  here  from  Oregon.  Sonora  wheat,  he 
says,  will  be  needed  for  seeding,  and  it  is  not  in  sight 
in  sufficient  quantities. 

He  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  prospective  world's 
crop  of  wheat  should  not  tend  to  lower  the  present 
price,  as  it  cannot  be  definitely  known  at  this  time 
what  the  crop  will  be,  and  in  any  event  Argentine 


and  Austria  will  not  be  heard  from  in  the  market 
until  next  January. 

"  After  summing  up  the  situation,"  concluded  Mr. 
Peters,  "I  am  of  the  opinion  that  wheat  is  too  cheap 
at  the  present  price,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  available  ships  for  cargoes  are  due  here  when 
we  need  them,  and  freights  will  go  down  from  30 
shillings — the  present  price — to  26  shillings.  Yes, 
sir,  wheat  is  too  low,  and  I  haven't  any  wheat, 
either." 


METEOROLOGICAL. 


The  Influence  of  the  Japanese  Current  Upon 
Pacific  Coast  Weather. 

It  seems  that  the  common  notion  about  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Kuro  Siro  or  Japanese  current  upon  our 
coast  weather  needs  reviewing  in  connection  with 
other  wider-reaching  phenomena.  The  Monthly 
Weather  Review,  published  by  the  U.  S.  Weather 
Bureau,  makes  some  editorial  comments  upon  the 
subject. 

Popular  Impressions  Incorrect. — It  would  require  a 
learned  antiquarian  to  collect  all  the  popular  mete- 
orological errors  that  have  been  started  from  time 
to  time  and  that  are  still  afloat  in  some  part  of  the 
world,  like  derelicts  on  the  ocean.  It  is  not  so  very 
long  since  Professor  Loomis  demonstrated  the  error 
of  those  who  maintained  that  there  is  a  specific 
equinoctial  gale  or  storm  that  reappears  every  year. 
We  are  even  now  just  emerging  from  the  influence  of 
a  century  of  delusion  relative  to  the  idea  that  forests 
produce  rain  and  that  agricultural  cultivation  of  the 
soil  produces  drouths.  We  have  just,  within  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  years,  obtained  a  clear  conception  of 
the  warm,  dry,  descending  winds  when,  lo!  a  new 
error  with  regard  to  them  appears.  A  century  ago 
it  was  rational  to  inquire  whether  the  Gulf  Stream 
had  any  influence  on  our  own  or  European  weather, 
but  now  we  know  that  if  it  has  any,  it  is  at  least  in- 
appreciable in  comparison  with  the  general  influence 
of  the  ocean.  Similarly  in  the  case  of  the  Japanese 
current,  or  Kuro  Siro,  which  is  to  the  Pacific  what 
the  Gulf  Stream  is  to  the  Atlantic,  we  have  now 
from  Montana  a  new  query  as  to  its  action  in  form- 
ing chinook  winds.  A  first  glance  at  the  map  of  the 
world  must  arouse  in  the  mind  of  a  rational  person 
grave  doubts  as  to  whether  the  chinooks  of  Montana 
come  from  the  Japan  stream.  This  latter  is  fully 
6000  miles  distant.  The  winds  that  blow  over  it 
form  a  part  of  the  general  circulation  of  the  Pacific 
ocean;  eventually,  they  get  into  a  whirl  around  the 
great  depression  in  the  North  Pacific  ocean  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Aleutian  islands.  The  rain  and 
fog  in  this  region  and  on  the  coast  of  Alaska,  British 
Columbia,  Washington  and  Oregon  are  demonstrably 
due  to  the  evaporation  from  the  Pacific  ocean  as  a 
whole  and  to  the  fact  that  the  winds  are  rising  up 
over  the  Rocky  Mountain  region. 

Japan  Current  an  Effect  Not  a  Cause. — The  Japan 
current,  properly  so-called,  is  due  to  this  circulation 
of  the  winds;  the  winds  are  not  due  to  it.  Each 
square  mile  of  the  Pacific  ocean  has  a  slight  influence 
on  this  circulation,  but  the  Japan  current  does  not 
occupy  1  per  cent  of  this  area.  The  mere  fact  that 
the  westerly  winds  are  rainy  and  cloudy  on  the  Pa- 
cific coast  but  are  warm  and  dry  in  Montana  suffices 
to  show  that  they  have  undergone  a  change  in  pass- 
ing over  the  mountains  and  that  the  main  features 
of  these  winds  are  due  to  something  that  takes  place 
in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  and  not  on  the  coast 
of  Japan. 

The  map  of  the  winds  over  the  North  Pacific  in 
the  winter  months  shows  a  powerful  and  prevailing 
cold,  northerly  current  flowing  from  the  interior  of 
Asia  over  Japan  south  and  southeastward,  most  of 
which  then  turns  to  the  southwest  over  the  Philip- 
pine islands  into  the  Indian  ocean.  What  little 
passes  over  northern  Japan  and  eastward  to  the 
middle  of  the  Pacific  ocean  then  turns  northward  and 
returns  in  its  circulation  around  the  Aleutian  area  of 
low  pressure.  Not  one  part  in  10,000  ever  reaches 
Montana. 

Our  Southwesters.—On  the  other  hand,  the  south- 
west wind  of  our  Pacific  coast  can  easily  be  traced  a 
little  farther  southwest  and  then  southerly  to  the 
Hawaiian  islands,  being  a  part  of  the  circulation 
around  an  area  of  high  pressure  whose  center  lies  a 
little  southwest  of  San  Francisco  and  northeast  of 
Hawaii.  These  two  systems  of  winds  circulating 
about  the  highs  and  lows  on  the  Pacific  represent 
only  what  is  going  on  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  at- 
mosphere. If  we  go  up  15,000  or  20,000  feet  into  the 
region  of  the  upper  cirrus  clouds  that  float  over  all 
this  part  of  the  globe,  we  shall  find  them  all  moving 
from  the  west,  or  between  northwest  and  southwest. 
It  seems  likely  that  a  slow  process  of  interchange 
takes  place  between  this  highest  stratum  and  the 
lowest  stratum.  In  this  process  the  air  within  the 
areas  of  high  pressure  has  a  general  descending  ten- 
dency, that  is  to  say,  it  is  drawn  from  the  upper 
level  or  that  of  the  cirrus  clouds,  while  the  air  within 
the  areas  of  low  pressure  has  an  ascending  tendency, 
and  eventually  reaches  the  level  of  the  cirrus  clouds. 
But  these  general  tendencies  upward  and  downward 
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require  considerable  time;  it  may  be  days  or  weeks 
or  months,  according  to  circumstances,  to  complete 
an  entire  circulation  for  any  given  particle  of  air. 
In  the  course  of  this  long  period  any  given  cubic  foot 
of  air  may  be  dispersed  in  all  directions,  some  of  its 
particles  going  northward  and  some  southward, 
some  ascending  and  some  descending,  until  it  is  so 
dispersed  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  trace  the 
air  that  forms  a  chinook  in  Montana  backward  to 
any  given  region  500  miles  away. 

Rain  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands. — Our  correspondent, 
Mr.  Curtis  J.  Lyons,  in  bis  report  for  March  states 
that  "  the  month  has  been  an  unusually  rainy  one 
throughout  the  group.  Kaumana,  near  Hilo, 
Hawaii,  reports  55.58  inches;  10.18  inches  fell  at 
Luakaba,  Oahu,  five  miles  from  Honolulu.  On  the 
24th  unprecedented  floods  did  much  damage,  especi- 
ally in  Oahu  and  Kauai;  heaviest  rain  on  north  side 
of  Oahu  on  the  27th.  Frequent  thunder  and  light- 
ning from  the  12tb  to  the  24th." 

A  study  of  the  general  circulation  of  the  atmos- 
phere leads  to  belief  that  the  conditions  that  bring 
drouths  or  floods  to  the  Indian  ocean,  Asiatic  coasts 
and  Australian  regions  move  slowly  eastward  over 
the  Pacific  and  are  eventually  felt  in  North  America. 
We  shall,  with  interest,  look  for  a  rainy  season  at 
some  time  following  these  floods  in  the  Hawaiian 
islands. 


TRACK  AND  FARM. 


More  About  French  Coach  Horses. 

The  exhortations  to  farmers  to  get  into  the  line 
of  producing  coach  horses  of  the  French  type  con- 
tinue.  At  the  recent  convention  of  horsemen  in 
Chicago,  John  B.  McLoughlin  of  Columbus,  Ohio, 
read  a  paper  on  this  subject. 

What  Americans  Have  Done. — At  the  present  time 
n  America  the  greater  number  of  mares  used  for 
breeding  purposes  are  either  of  unknown  breeding 
or  if  known  the  knowledge  is  of  little  value  for  the 
reason  that  the  blood  of  the  ancestors  is  of  miscel- 
laneous origin.  There  has  been  in  this  country  dur- 
ing the  last  thirty  or  forty  years  an  effort  to  im- 
prove our  stock  of  horses  to  some  limited  extent. 
This  effort  has  been  made  to  produce  two  types  of 
horses  differing  from  each  other  to  the  most  radical 
extreme,  viz.:  the  American  trotter  and  heavy  draft 
horse.  The  origin  of  these  breeds  is  European. 
The  American  trotter,  although  he  has  been  brought 
to  his  high  state  of  perfection  in  America  by  our 
own  breeders,  is  a  direct  offspring  of  the  English 
Thoroughbred.  The  heavy  draft  horses  in  America 
are  a  European  product  pure  and  simple.  As  it 
were,  the  breeds  of  England,  France  and  Germany 
have  been  transplanted  into  this  country.  Although 
there  have  been  many  mares  imported,  yet  the  most 
common  practice  has  been  to  continue  to  breed  grade 
mares  to  pure-bred  stallions,  in  this  way  getting 
deeper  and  deeper  in  the  blood  until  the  fifth  top 
cross  is  so  near  the  original  breed  that  in  most  stud 
books  it  is  eligible  to  registry. 

Why  so  Much  Draft  Horse. — Why  American  farmers 
and  breeders  have  confined  themselves  to  these  two 
breeds  of  horses  is  unexplainable.  In  other  countries, 
especially  in  Europe,  horses  are  raised  for  special 
purposes  more  than  here,  and  these  sejparate  and 
distinct  breeds  are  the  result  of  long  years  of  pa- 
tience and  perseverance  in  selecting  stallions  and 
mares  for  breeding  purposes  that  most  nearlv  con- 
form to  the  type  desired.  The  horses  of  Europe 
might  be  placed  in  four  classes,  viz.:  heavy  draft 
horses,  which  are  used  for  hauling  heavy  loads  at  a 
slow  rate  of  speed:  coach  horses,  which  are  used  by 
the  rich  people  of  those  countries  for  pleasure;  cobs 
and  ponies  to  hack  about  with,  and  Thoroughbreds 
or  race  horses.  Of  all  these  different  breeds  of 
horses  the  one  most  neglected  in  this  country  is, 
and  always  has  been,  the  coach  horses.  Americans 
are  active,  industrious  and  impatient.  We  want  to 
see  things  move  rapidly,  aud  a  slow,  ponderous, 
heavy  draft  horse  hardly  seems  compatible  with  the 
American  instinct.  Of  all  the  breeds  of  European 
horses  the  coach  breeds,  I  believe,  are  actually  the 
most  admired  here. 

Points  of  the  Coach  Horse. — The  very  perfectly  pro- 
portioned horse,  about  sixteen  hands  high  or  a  little 
more,  weighing  about  thirteen  hundred  pounds,  with 
a  long  neck,  carrying  an  intelligent  head  gracefully, 
with  sloping  shoulders,  straight  back,  round  ribbed, 
close  coupled  and  with  long  quarters,  standing  on 
perfect  feet  and  legs,  with  bone  and  muscle  like  a 
Thoroughbred,  is  the  ideal  coach  horse  standing 
still.  He  is  handsome;  he  is  superb.  With  his  easy, 
graceful  motion,  and  his  grand  and  lofty  action  he 
is  admired  by  all  and  captivates  those  who  have  a 
natural  instinct  for  the  noble  beast.  It  is  unfor- 
tunate that  there  have  not  been  more  of  these 
horses  imported  to  America.  Our  breeders  of  trot- 
ting horses  seem  to  have  suffered  the  draft  horse  to 
come  here  unmolested,  thinking  perhaps  that  he  did 
not  conflict  with  their  interests,  but  they  seem  to 
have  a  bitter  hatred  for  coach  horses.  A  man  in 
the  country  who  owns  a  trotting  stallion  will  do  all 
in  his  power  to  keep  a  coach  stallion  out,  because 


he  does  not  enjoy  the  competition  of  a  really  excel- 
lent horse  that  on  ordinary  roads,  hitched  to  an  or- 
dinary conveyance,  can  trot  fully  as  fast,  and  along 
with  his  speed  has  so  many  other  desirable  qualities 
which  have  been  so  sorely  neglected  by  our  breeders 
of  trotters.  The  ambition  of  our  trotting-horse 
breeders  has  been  and  is  to  produce  a  horse  that 
can  be  taught  to  trot  a  mile  on  a  perfectly  smooth 
track,  hitched  to  the  lightest  sulky  with  the  light- 
est harness  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  There 
has  been  no  effort  whatever  made  to  cultivate  any 
other  quality,  and  many  of  the  most  noted  specimens 
of  the  breed  are  not  only  not  graceful  in  their  ap- 
pearance, but  are  not  sound.  They  excel  in  the  one 
point  of  extreme  speed,  but  in  nothing  else.  They 
are  anything  but  coach  horses. 

How  to  Breed  Them. — The  practical  way  to  produce 
coach  horses  in  this  country  is  to  carry  out  the  plan 
by  which  we  have  developed  our  different  breeds  of 
draft  horses.  Since  this  branch  of  the  horse  busi- 
ness has  been  most  neglected  it  will  be  the  most  prof- 
itable for  those  who  undertake  it  at  this  time.  The 
good  road  mares  (trotting- bred  mares  if  you  please) 
should  be  bred  to  a  pure-bred  coach  stallion  and  the 
mare  colts  form  this  cross  should  be  again  bred  to  a 
pure-bred  coacher,  and  in  that  way  we  can  in  America 
take  advantage  of  the  results  of  long  and  patient 
efforts  made  in  Europe  to  produce  a  breed  of  horses 
the  finest  in  the  world.  The  truest  patriotism  is 
not  to  think  that  we  are  perfect,  that  what  we 
have  is  perfect  and  to  allow  ourselves  to  be  mis- 
guided by  prejudice,  but  it  is  to  see  our  own  short- 
comings, recognize  the  excellent  results  obtained  by 
others  and  take  advantage  of  their  work,  and  in 
that  way  we  will  excel  in  the  end. 

Good  on  the  Farm. — The  best  is  none  too  good  for 
the  enterprising  American  farmer  and  breeder. 
There  is  no  better  horse  in  the  world  to  use  on  the 
farm  than  the  coacher.  He  is  large  enough  to  do 
any  kind  of  farm  work.  He  is  active,  strong,  hardy, 
docile,  and  intelligent;  an  ideal  horse  for  the  various 
kinds  of  work  to  be  done  by  the  farmer's  horse.  He 
can  plow  or  he  can  travel  on  the  road  at  the  rate  of 
ten  miles  an  hour.  The  farmer  who  raises  this 
kind  of  horse,  however,  will  have  the  greatest  temp- 
tation to  sell,  for  some  horse  buyer  will  see  him  and 
will  offer  such  a  high  price  for  him  that  the  farmer 
will  probably  sell.  This  is  the  kind  of  horse  that  the 
rich  dwellers  in  our  own  cities  are  seeking  for  (at  the 
present  time  in  vain)  and  for  which  they  are  paying 
many  hundreds  of  dollars  for  single  individual  horses 
when  they  can  be  found.  This  is  the  only  kind  of 
horse  that  it  was  profitable  to  raise  during  the  past 
few  years  of  depression  in  the  horse  business. 

For  Export. — There  has  been  developed  during  the 
past  few  years  an  enormous  export  trade  which  once 
started  will  never  stop.  Horses  are  worth  from  three 
to  five  times  as  much  in  Europe  as  in  this  country. 
There  is  no  kind  of  horse  so  such  sought  after  by 
foreigners  as  the  coacher,  for  which  they  are  will- 
ing to  pay  the  highest  price.  Foreign  buyers  are 
most  anxious  to  buy  such  horses  as  they  have  at 
home  and  the  farmers  and  breeders  who  patronize 
imported  stallions,  especially  those  who  breed  to 
French  Coach  stallions,  will  produce  the  greatest 
number  that  will  be  exported.  We  are  all  seeking 
to  produce  the  best.  The  aim  of  all  Americans  is  to 
be  at  the  top  of  the  ladder,  and  that  in  horse  breed- 
ing is  represented  by  the  coach  horse. 


Government  Mules. 

A  statement  sent  out  from  St.  Louis  under  date  of 
May  28  reads  thus  :  "  Lieut.-Col.  Smith,  Assistant 
Quartermaster  of  the  United  States  Army,  received 
instructions  from  Washington  to  buy  mules  suitable 
for  the  use  of  the  army,  without  limit.  He  at  once 
notified  the  traders  at  the  yards,  who  wired  their 
buyers  to  round  up  all  mules  that  would  do  for  Gov- 
ernment service  and  forward  them  at  once  to  this 
city.  The  purchases  of  mules  by  Col.  Smith  in  the 
last  six  days  have  amounted  to  $972,960.24,  while 
since  May  1  the  daily  expenditures  have  been  nearly 
$100,000.  Some  difficulty  is  experienced  by  buyers 
in  securing  mules,  as  farmers  and  breeders  are  hold- 
ing them  for  higher  prices;  but  the  price  is  not  apt 
to  go  up  very  much,  as  the  Government  has  fixed  a 
price  as  a  limit  and  it  will  not  go  beyond  this." 


FORESTRY. 


Forest  Endownment  of  California. 

Prof.  J.  G.  Lemmon  the  well  known  California 
botanist  gave  some  very  interesting  facts  about  our 
resources  in  genera  and  species  of  trees  in  the  course 
of  an  address  before  one  of  the  Oakland  schools.  We 
collate  the  following  leading  statements: 

More  Kinds  of  Tress  Than  any  Other  Equal  Area  of 
the  World. — The  little,  narrow  strip  of  territory 
stretching  along  the  western  coast  of  North  Amer- 
ica, 800  miles  long  by  150  miles  wide,  and  known  as 
California,  is  peculiar  in  many  ways,  and  in  none  of 
them  more  marked  than  in  its  forest  wealth.  This 
forest  possesses  the  most  kinds  of  species  of  trees  of 
any  equal  area  in  the  world;  and  these  trees  are 


either  the  largest  in  dimensions  or  they  bear  the 
circumstances  that  give  to  the  phenomenon  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  distinct  endowment.  Omitting  the 
broad-leaved  trees,  there  are  forty-three  species  of 
evergreen  or  resinous-wooded,  cone-bearing  trees  in 
this  little  State.  Of  these  twenty  are  pines,  six  are 
spruces,  five  are  true  firs,  two  are  redwood,  two  are 
American  cedars,  five  are  cypresses,  three 
are  junipers  and  two  yews. 

Our  Pines. — Of  these  trees  two  of  the  pines  are  the 
largest  trees  of  the  family,  often  attaining  a  height 
of  300  feet  with  a  diameter  of  15  to  20  feet.  No  pine 
of  any  other  land  attains  half  of  these  dimensions. 
Four  of  our  pines  bear  longer  or  heavier  cones  than 
are  found  abroad,  the  cones  of  the  sugar  pine  being 
often  20  to  24  inches  long  and  that  of  the  Coulter 
pine  often  weighing  10  pounds.  The  longest  cones 
outside  of  the  State  scarcely  exceed  6  inches  and  the 
heaviest  weigh  but  one  pound. 

Sjiruces  and  Firs. — Two  of  our  spruces  attain  enor- 
mous dimensions.  The  Douglas  spruce  of  the  Sierra 
becomes  400  feet  high  with  a  trunk  12  to  15  feet  in 
diameter.  The  great  tide-land  spruce  of  the  coast 
is  but  little  less  in  dimensions.  Two  of  our  firs  be- 
come twice  as  large  as  any  fir  in  foreign  countries, 
300  feet  high  and  12  to  18  feet  in  diameter,  and  their 
cones  are  6  to  8  inches  long,  while  those  of  the  old 
world  are  but  2  to  4  inches. 

Other  Trees. — Our  world-renowned  redwoods,  rising 
to  a  height  of  over  400  feet  and  enlarging  while  yet 
young  to  a  diameter  of  30  to  40  feet,  with  a  life  of 
3000  to  5000  years,  are  not  approached  by  any  veg- 
etable growths  elsewhere. 

There  is  scarcely  a  genus  of  trees  found  in  the 
northern  hemisphere  that  is  not  represented  here, 
and  the  few  that  are  limited  to  other  regions  are 
mostly  small  trees  or  they  produce  diminutive  cones. 

This  prodigality  in  numbers  and  sizes  extends  to 
other  growths.  Our  oaks  are  numerous  and  im- 
I  mense,  with  monstrous  acorns  and  acorn  cups.  Our 
I  maples  bear  leaves  6  to  8  inches  across. 

Why  so  Well  Endowed  ? — Why  this  great  prodigal- 
ity of  Nature  in  behalf  of  little  California?  Why  is 
such  a  narrow  slice  of  this  far  western,  almost  un- 
known, world  so  richly  endowed  with  matchless 
creations  ? 

In  attempting  to  answer  this  great  query  we  must 
\  carefully  examine  the  location  and  configuration  of 
the  countries  where  these  trees  are  found  or  where 
from  present  outward  appearances  it  would  seem 
that  they  ought  to  be  found  flourishing  as  well  as 
here  in  this  limited  region. 

And  first  we  must  observe  an  impassable  barrier 
that  is  set  up  by  nature  in  the  matter  of  distribution. 
The  torrid  zone  in  which  no  resinous-wooded  trees 
can  grow,  except  on  highest  peaks,  separates  the 
world's  forests  into  two  generally  very  different 
kinds. 

All  the  species  of  trees  mentioned  in  a  preceding 
paragraph  are  found  only  on  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, but  the  distribution  of  them  is  so  peculiar 
that  no  examination  for  causes  is  demanded. 

Trees  of  the  Other  Regions. — The  northern  part  of 
the  eastern  continent,  or  Eurasia,  is  approximately 
9000  miles  across;  North  America  3000  miles.  One 
would  naturally  look  for  three  times  as  many  pines 
in  Eurasia  as  in  America,  but  just  the  contrary  is 
the  case.  Of  the  eighty  species  of  pine,  twenty  are 
indigenous  to  Eurasia  while  sixty  are  in  North 
America. 

Again,  the  Pacific  slope  is  1000  miles  wide,  one- 
third  of  America,  but  it  has  forty  pines.  Of  these 
fifteen  are  all  in  Mexico,  twenty-five  in  northwest 
America  and  the  whole  number  of  species  of  pines  in 
the  world  is  eighty. 

Eurasia  being  9000  miles  across  and  North  Amer- 
ica 3000,  Eurasia  would  seem  to  be  entitled  to  nine- 
twelfths  or  three-quarters  of  the  number — sixty 
pines,  while  North  America  should  have  twenty. 

Again,  the  Atlantic  slope  is  2000  miles  across 
while  the  Pacific  slope  is  1000,  the  former  being  en- 
titled to  two- thirds  of  twenty  pines — thirteen  and 
one-half  species,  while  the  Pacific  slope  had  six  and 
two-thirds  species.  California  being  about  one  and 
one-tenth  of  the  Pacific  slope  would  be  entitled  to 
1.10x6?  or  about  one-half  a  chance  to  get  one  species! 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Eurasia  has  but  twenty  pines 
to  North  America's  sixty,  and  of  these  American 
pines  the  Atlantic  slope  has  but  fifteen,  while  the 
Pacific  has  forty-live,  and  of  these  California  is  the 
possessor  of  twenty. 

This  little  favored  strip  of  the  new  world  then  is 
endowed  with  as  many  pines  as  all  Eurasia,  and  four 
of  them  outclass  the  world's  best  efforts. 

Here  right  at  home  we  find  the  paradise  of 
this  world,  south  of  the  great  well- watered  forests  of 
the  famous  Puget  Sound  region  in  the  coming  em- 
pire of  the  west,  the  land  of  the  big  Sequoias,  the 
sugar  pines,  the  Douglas  spruce,  the  fog  frequented 
and  sun-kissed  mountains  of  California. 


In  Germany,  molasses  used  as  fodder  for  milch 
cows,  says  the  Sugar  Beet,  is  now  again  shown  to  be 
an  economical  and  desirable  product.  The  best  re- 
sults are  obtained  when  the  residuum  has  been  suffi- 
ciently diluted,  fed  alone,  or  combined  with  beet 

I  pulps.    When  with  potato  pulps  the  animals  do  not 

'  eat  it  with  the  same  avidity. 


.Tune  H,  1898. 
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CALIFORNIA, 
Butte. 

Biggs  Cannery.— Notes,  June  4  :  It  should  be  remembered 
that  Biggs  has  the  best  equipped  cannery  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  State.  We  are  authorized  to  state  that  it  will  run 
full-handed  for  the  usual  term  of  five  or  six  weeks,  and  that 
the  necessary  fruit  will  be  procured,  no  matter  what  the  cost 
may  be. 

Gridley  Cannery.— Herald,  June  3:  E.  B.  Knight,  formerly 
■connected  with  the  cannery  in  Marysville  under  Mr.  Skin- 
ner, has  concluded  arrangements  whereby  he  will  operate  the 
Gridley  cannery  under  a  lease  the  coming  season.  There  is 
sufficient  fruit  remaining  thereabouts  to  make  quite  a  run. 
Fresno. 

Another  Raisin  Seeder. — Expositor,  May  28:  An  extensive 
raisin  warehouse  and  seeding  plant  will  be  erected  at  the  cor- 
ner of  San  Benito  and  G  streets  by  the  Porter  Bros.  Com- 
pany. The  plant  will  rank  high  among  institutions  of  this 
kind  in  the  valley.  Its  exact  dimensions  have  not  been  agreed 
upon  as  yet,  but  the  work  will  be  pushed  to  completion.  The 
plant  will  be  ready  for  operation  within  sixty  days.  Charles 

G.  Bonner  will  have  charge  of  the  plant. 

Potato  Growing.— Reedley  Exponent,  June  2:  As  an  in- 
stance of  what  can  be  done  in  raising  potatoes,  W.  H.  Graham 
brought  a  sample.  The  potatoes  were  taken  from  one  hill, 
numbering  five  in  all,  and  they  were  of  a  nice  size,  smooth  and 
beautiful.  Mr.  Graham  has  quite  a  patch,  which  will  no 
doubt  yield  equally  as  well.  With  careful  attention  and  a  lit- 
tle extra  work,  potatoes  could  be  grown  as  well  as  wheat  in 
ithis  section  wherever  irrigation  is  possible. 

Kern. 

Street  Sprinkling.— Bakersfield  Echo,  May  2(5:  Supervisor 
•Jastro  has  ordered  from  San  Francisco  a  four-horse  sprinkling 
wagon  with  gasoline  engine  and  pump  attached.  This  will  be 
for  use  on  the  Rosedale  road.  He  proposes  to  bore  10-inch 
•wells  by  the  roadside,  about  a  half  mile  apart.  Driving  up  to 
a  well,  the  engine,  mounted  on  the  rear  of  the  wagon,  will  be 
•started  up  and  the  tank  soon  filled.  This  plan  has  been  in 
■operation  in  Tulare,  Santa  Clara  and  some  other  counties  with 
general  satisfaction. 

First  Wheat. — Calif  omian,  June  2:  The  first  carload  of 
wheat  to  be  shipped  to  market  from  the  State  of  California 
was  consigned  to  D.  Miller  &  Co.  of  Stockton  by  O.  B.  Phelps, 
the  veteran  buyer.  The  grain  was  grown  by  J.  B.  Lawson  on 
the  Tejon  ranch,  near  Rock  Pile. 

Los  Angeles. 

Arizona  Hay. — Pomona  Progress,  June  7:  Capt.  A.  D. 
Thatcher  is  now  in  Tempe,  Ariz.,  and  up  to  the  present  time 
fifty  carloads  of  hay  have  been  received  from  him,  and  Fred 

H.  Thatcher  is  handling  it  at  this  end.  It  is  conceded  to  be 
the  best  quality  of  hay  ever  received  in  the  i'omona  markets. 
The  best  wheat  hay  is  selling  at  $20  per  ton  in  carload  lots, 
while  alfalfa  is  several  dollars  a  ton  cheaper. 

Monterey. 

Second  Crop  Cherries. — Salinas  Index,  June  2:  In  the 
orchards  of  J.  Harris  and  I.  M.  King  the  cherry  trees,  which 
were  already  heavily  fruited,  have  put  forth  a  second  crop. 
The  first  crops  are  ripening ;  in  fact,  many  of  the  cherries  are 
already  ripe,  yet  on  the  same  branch  are  numerous  smaller 
cherries  not  larger  than  fair-sized  green  peas.  They  literally 
cover  the  tree,  the  branches  of  which  are  bending  under  their 
load  of  fruit.  The  productions  of  the  trees  will  be  something 
enormous,  and  with  their  fruit  in  all  shades  of  color  and  of  all 
sizes,  make  a  wonderful  sight. 

Riverside. 

The  Water  Supply. — Press,  May  28:  While  reports  of  a 
shortage,  which  in  some  localities  threatens  the  life  of  the 
trees  themselves,  come  from  every  other  orange-growing  sec- 
tion south  of  Tehachapi,  a  canvass  of  the  situation  in  River- 
side reveals  the  fact  that  every  day  there  is  going  to  waste 
in  the  wash  from  300  to  700  inches  of  water.  Not  only  has 
every  order  for  water  been  filled,  but  there  has  always  been 
water  to  spare.  There  are  approximately  13,000  acres  of  land 
under  cultivation,  according  to  figures  furnished  by  the 
county  assessor,  in  the  corporate  limits  of  Riverside.  To  wa- 
ter this  area  we  have  3200  inches  of  water  in  constant  flow. 
Of  this  amount  the  Riverside  Water  Company  furnishes  2700 
inches  and  the  Gage  canal  1500  inches.  This  gives  every  im- 
proved acre  of  land  in  the  valley  4  1-16  inches  of  water  in  con- 
stant flow. 

Sacramento. 

Horticultural  Commissioners. — Bee,  June  6:  A  petition 
from  fruit  growers  was  read  at  the  supervisors'  meeting,  ask- 
ing that  a  county  horticultural  commissioner  be  appointed  to 
supervise  the  destruction  of  noxious  insects.  A  communica- 
tion signed  by  O.  O.  Goodrich,  Thos.  Oats  and  Geo.  H.  Cutter 
was  read,  offering  to  serve  as  horticultural  commissioners  for 
the  county  without  compensation,  providpd  they  were  author- 
ized to  appoint  one  or  more  inspectors  at  a  compensation  not 
to  exceed  $900  per  year  in  the  aggregate.  The  communica- 
tion was  accompanied  by  a  petition  of  fruit  growers  favoring 
the  appointments.   The  petition  was  merely  placed  on  file. 

San  Benito. 

Profitable  Hay.—  Hollister  Bee,  June  4  :  Assessor  McPhail 
has  a  fine  stand  of  wheat  hay  on  his  Gabilan  ranch  this  year, 
and  from  which  he  expects  to  cut  about  400  tons.  The  crop 
stands  about  3  feet  high,  perfectly  clean  with  well-developed 
heads.  Nearly  all  the  crop  has  been  contracted  for  at  $20  per 
ton  delivered  at  the  Lime  Kills. 

Irrigation  Plant.— Dan  McCloskey  finished  the  boring  of 
two  wells  on  his  place,  two  miles  north  of  town,  this  week, 
which  promise  to  supply  a  good  quantity  of  water  for  irriga- 
tion purposes.  The  pump  was  started  Tuesday  morning  and 
run  all  day  without  a  hitch  or  babble.  Thursday  it  was 
started  again  and  will  be  kept  in  constant  use  until  an  alfalfa 
field  of  seventeen  acres  is  thoroughly  irrigated.  The  water 
is  raised  with  a  5-inch  pump,  with  a  flow  at  the  present  time 
sufficient  to  irrigate  about  two  acres  per  day.  A  threshing 
engine  of  25  H.  P.  is  used,  but  Mr.  McCloskey  expects  in  a 
few  weeks  to  have  placed  in  position  a  stationary  engine  of  15 
H.  P.  Experts  who  have  examined  the  plant  say  that  it  is 
the  best  one  so  far  developed  in  this  valley. 

San  Bernardino. 

Tobacco  Planting.— Times-Index,  May  27 :  Frank  Oswegea, 
an  experienced  tobacco  raiser,  claims  that  as  fine  tobacco  as 
can  be  raised  in  the  United  States  can  be  raised  here ;  the 
only  trouble  lies  in  the  curing.  The  atmosphere  is  so  dry  that 
unless  it  is  overcome  the  weed  cures  green,  instead  of  assum- 
ing the  rich  brown  usually  attributed  to  it.  However,  he  has 
been  making  tests  in  curing  and  feels  that  he  can  secure  good 
results  by  methods  all  his  own.  An  acre  of  tobacco  will  be 
cultivated  on  the  ranch  of  Al  Mettler  in  Cajon  Pass.  A  man 
has  already  been  sent  up  to  break  and  prepare  to  ground. 
Already  5000  little  plants  about  2  or  3  inches  high  are  await- 
ing transplanting.  The  seeds  are  from  the  best  tobacco 
plants  grown  in  Cuba,  and  the  transplanting  will  probably  be 
accomplished  in  a  couple  of  weeks. 

Jersey  Bull.  —  Sun,  May  35:  D.  G.  Whiting,  the  well 
known  stock  man  living  on  Colton  avenue,  has  just  received, 


direct  from  the  celebrated  stock  farm  of  T.  C.  Cooper  near 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  a  thoroughbred  Jersey  bull,  "Pedro  Prince 
Primrose,"  No.  50,714.  He  is  six  months  of  age,  fawn  color, 
dark  nose  and  ears.  His  sire  was  "Pedro  Royal  Marjoram," 
No.  28,560,  while  his  dam  was  "  Rioter  Lorme  Primrose,"  No. 
88,583,  and  both  sire  and  dam  carried  away  blue  ribbons  at 
Chicago  in  1893. 

San  Diego. 

Creamery.  —  Ramona  Sentinel,  June  2 :  Santa  Ysabel 
Creamery  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  places  in  the  back 
country.  The  new  machinery  is  all  in  operation  and  working 
splendidly.  The  steam  separator  is  proving  all  that  was 
promised  for  it.  It  handles  the  milk  to  perfection,  and  the 
175  cows  are  barely  turned  out  of  the  corral  after  milking 
before  their  product  is  separated,  the  cream  contained  in 
large  Cans  and  the  skim  milk  running  down  through  the 
pipes  to  the  hog  pens.  The  separator  will  save  about  50  per 
cent  during  the  hot  weather,  over  the  old  method  of  skim- 
ming. The  steam  churn  turns  out  about  200  pounds  of  butter 
daily.  But  this  is  not  the  whole  butter  product  of  the 
creamery.  At  the  mesa  dairy  200  cows  are  milking.  About 
10,000  pounds  of  hogs  have  been  shipped  to  San  Diego  within 
a  month.  Everything  is  promising  for  the  future  of  ranch, 
and  shows  the  results  of  excellent  management. 

San  Joaquin. 

Summer-Fallow  and  Winter  Plowed.— Mail,  June  3:  This 
morning  Mr.  Milan  brought  to  the  Mail  office  a  few  stalks  of 
wheat  taken  from  the  Kelley  ranch  near  Peters.  The  stalks 
were  taken  from  different  parts  of  a  tract  of  240  acres.  The 
wheat  is  a  little  over  2  feet  high,  but  the  heads  are  not  very 
well  developed,  and  Milan  thought  it  would  go  about  ten 
sacks  to  the  acre.  Adjoining  this  240-acre  tract  was  one  of  134 
acres,  in  which  there  was  not  a  spear  of  wheat.  Both  tracts 
were  sown  the  same  day  with  the  same  kind  of  seed,  and  the 
land  is  alike.  The  only  difference  is  that  the  land  with  the 
crop  was  summer-fallowed  and  the  other  winter  plowed.  The 
line  of  demarkation  between  the  two  tracts  is  as  well  defined 
as  a  plow  can  make  it.  Another  peculiarity  noticed  by  Milan 
was  that  where  it  is  usual  to  see  weeds  and  clover  grow  up 
with  the  wheat  for  5  or  6  inches,  this  year  there  is  not  a  sign 
of  either.  It  is  probable  that  the  dry  spell  killed  off  the 
weeds. 

Lodi  Creamery. — Sentinel,  June  4 :  The  Lodi  Creamery 
Association  has  re-elected  as  directors  Messrs.  S.  A.  Kitch- 
ener, Geo.  Hogan,  H.  Thompson,  H  Beckman  and  E.  Law- 
rence. Mr.  Kitchener  is  president  and  G.  E.  Lawrence 
secretary.  The  creamery  is  now  out  of  debt  and  on  a  paying 
basis. 

Watermelons. — Watermelon  men  will  have  no  chance  to 
complain  of  overproduction  this  year.  The  crop  will  no  doubt 
be  the  lightest  this  section  has  known  in  years — possibly  ever 
since  it  became  famous  for  the  size  and  succulence  of  its 
melon  fruit.  The  absence  of  late  rains  worked  havoc  with 
the  melon  men  who  did  not  have  their  ground  in  good  condi- 
tion, and  some  could  not  even  get  their  ground  plowed  in  time 
to  do  any  good.  Some  gave  up  the  idea  of  planting  the  favor- 
ite crop  and  put  in  other  crops  which  promise  better  margin. 
Thus  the  acreage  is  small  and  the  few  who  are  successful 
with  watermelons  this  season  will  have  a  small  Klondike. 
Lodi  will  probably  have  to  supply  tha  whole  melon  market 
this  time,  for,  if  reports  be  true,  rival  melon  centers  have 
been  knocked  out  of  existence  on  account  of  the  drouth.  Take 
it  all  in  all,  there  are  many  worse  places  than  Lodi  this  dry 
season. 

San  Luis  Obispo. 

The  Sugar  Factory. — Breeze:  The  factory  building  at 
Guadalupe  Lake  is  of  brick  and  has  been  pushed  rapidly  and 
the  masons  are  now  working  on  the  sixth  and  last  story  of 
the  main  building.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  no  beet  crops  will 
be  handled  this  year,  the  placing  of  machinery  will  not  be 
rushed  as  was  the  first  intention.  It  is  now  probable  that 
the  factory  will  not  be  ready  to  go  into  operation  before 
September. 

Santa  Barbara. 

Beans  at  Santa  Maria. — Santa  Barbara  Press,  June  2: 
W.  A.  Haslam  says  the  recent  rain  has  greatly  benefited 
crops,  there  would  be  considerable  hay  raised,  and  since  the 
storm  a  large  acreage  has  been  planted  to  beans,  with  a  good 
outlook  for  a  fair  crop. 

Drouth-Driven  Animals.— People  living  along  the  base  of 
the  mountains  complain  that  the  dry  weather  is  bringing  all 
sorts  of  creatures  down  to  civilization.  Skunks  are  a  great 
nuisance,  and  the  chicken  coops  are  suffering  from  nightly 
visits  by  the  little  thieves.  The  howl  of  the  coyote  is  heard 
before,  and  even  a  mountain  lion -was  reported  seen  half  way 
down  the  valley  in  Montecito.  Large  gray  squirrels  are  also 
doing  great  damage  to  vegetation,  all  on  account  of  the 
drouth,  which  has  curtailed  the  supply  of  feed  in  the  hills, 
and  driven  the  animals  to  seek  a  livelihood  in  the  valleys. 
Santa  Clara. 

Shipments. — Mercury,  June  1:  The  overland  shipments 
from  San  Jose  since  January  first  aggregate  12,000,000  pounds 
more  than  the  total  shipments  for  the  corresponding  period  in 
1897,  and  that  was  the  banner  year  in  the  history  of  the 
country.  It  is  evident  that  this  year  will  witness  a  remark- 
able increase  in  the  exportation  of  Santa  Clara  county  prod- 
ucts, notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  is  a  dry  season. 

Sorosis  Orchard. — Saratoga  Item,  June  3:  During  are- 
cent  trip  to  Sorosis  orchard  the  boilers  were  found  in  place, 
engine  set  and  the  borers  hard  at  work,  double  shift,  getting 
the  large  irrigation  plant  ready  for  flooding  the  ranch.  Mr. 
Crandall  informed  the  scribe  that  they  expected  800  tons  of 
prunes  from  this  orchard  alone,  and  he  has  just  ordered  built, 
especially  for  them,  a  large  Hamilton  7-size  grader  for  dried 
fruit,  and  a  large  Cunningham  green  fruit  combined  cleaner, 
grader,  dipper  and  spreader.  With  these  added  conveniences 
complete,  with  the  fine  buildings  and  a  floor  space  of  one  and 
one-eighth  acres,  he  says  they  are  prepared  to  handle  2000 
tons  of  green  fruit— peaches,  apricots  and  prunes. 

Cherry  Crop. — Tree  and  Vine,  June  4 :  The  cherry  crop  of 
Santa  Clara  valley  is  proving  to  be  very  abundant  and  of 
very  good  quality.  The  Royal  Annes  are  now  being  picked 
and  packed  in  the  earlier  districts  and  are  looking  very  fine. 
Returns  of  black  cherries  shipped  to  New  York  and  other 
Eastern  cities  are  in  some  cases  yielding  6  cents  per  pound 
net  to  the  growers,  which  is  all  that  can  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected. Some,  however,  are  finding  the  market  very  dull 
and  believe  the  production  of  cherries  more  than  the  market 
demands.  Better  distribution,  however,  will  remedy  this, 
for  California  cherries  are  very  popular. 

Prune  Crop. — From  present  indications  the  prune  crop  Is 
likely  to  be  fully  up  to  and  perhaps  exceeding  that  of  last 
year,  but  the  quality  will  vary  greatly  and  prices  probably 
have  a  wide  range.  Some  buyers  are  wondering  whether  the 
conditions  will  warrant  them  in  contracting  for  average  crops 
at  $30  per  ton. 

Santa  Crux. 

The  Berry  Growers.—  Pajaronian,  June  2:  The  Watson- 
ville  Berry  Growers'  Association  was  regularly  organized 
last  Saturday  afternoon.  It  was  decided  to  give  the  auction 
system  a  further  trial,  one  which  would  test  the  merits  of 
selling  small  fruit.  Jos.  Albright  and  E.  Werner  ''.ere 
selected  to  take  charge  of  the  shipping  branch.  The  associa- 
tion starts  off  with  the  following  members :  J.  Albright  & 
Son,  J.  B.  Holohan,  C.  N.  Petersen,  Driscoll  Bros.,  R.  Pinto, 
F.  H.  Schmidt,  E.  C.  Bronson,  F.  D.  Blackburn,  Werner 


Bros.,  Tuttle  &  Leland,  James  Hopkins,  Jr.,  M.  A.  Hudson, 
L.  &  M.  E.  Martinelli,  McNeely  &  Bloom,  and  G.  H.  Brew- 
ington.  This  has  not  been  a  favorable  season  for  berry 
growers.  The  cool  weather  and  frequent  rains  have  done 
much  injury  to  the  quality  of  the  strawberry  crop.  Jesse 
Hamm  reports  berry  shipments  for  the  week  ending  May 
25th,  2217  chests;  for  the  week  ending  June  tst,  1942  chests; 
total  for  the  season,  10,080  chests. 

Selling  a  Fruit  Crop. — Last  Thursday  bids  were  opened 
by  Judge  Bockius  for  the  fruit  crop  of  his  home  and  College 
Lake  orchards.  Ten  bids  were  offered,  ranging  from  $1825  to 
$2727.50.  The  latter  bid  was  made  by  J.  P.  Miovich  &  Co. 
and  was  accepted.  The  plan  and  time  adopted  by  Judge 
Bockius  for  selling  his  orchard  strikes  us  as  being  the  best 
way.  All  the  packers  have  an  equal  chance,  and  the  sale 
occurs  when  the  fruit  has  set.  The  buyer  knows  that  he  is 
going  to  have  apples — not  blossoms— and  his  price  is  not  used 
as  a  club  to  raise  the  bid  of  a  rival. 

Sonoma. 

What  a  Duck  Contained.— Petaluma  Courier:  C.  M.  Knud- 
sen  of  Valley  Ford  killed  a  tame  duck  several  days  ago  and  on 
dressing  the  fowl  its  gizzard  was  found  to  be  a  veritable 
junk  shop.  It  contained  about  twenty-five  good-sized  wire 
nails,  tacks  of  assorted  kinds  and  sizes,  iron  screws,  pieces  of 
iron,  matches  and  hardware  which  would  put  to  shame  the 
stomach  of  a  circus  ostrich. 

Peaches. — Rcpnhlican,  June  6 :  James  Robertson  and  W. 
B.  Cooley  were  in  from  the  Forestville  country  Thursday. 
Mr.  Robertson  says  he  will  have  a  most  remarkable  crop  of 
peaches  this  season.  He  has  already  thinned  the  crop  once 
and  now  he  finds  that  the  thinning  process  will  have  to  be 
repeated  to  keep  the  trees  from  breaking  down  under  their 
loads  of  fruit.  One  strange  thing  about  Mr.  Robertson's  big 
crop  is  that  many  of  his  neighbors  have  no  crop  at  all  to  speak 
of.    Mr.  Robertson's  peaches  are  mostly  Muirs. 

Tulare. 

Lindsay  Crops. — Cor.  Register,  June  3:  The  crops  around 
Lindsay  are  short,  almost  too  short  to  mention.  The  best  of 
the  wheat  is  about  1  foot  in  heighth,  but  the  heads  are  fair. 
Mr.  D.  Swansen  headed  300  acres  and  got  enough  of  heads  to 
make  a  stack  40  feet  square.  He  will  not  thresh  it,  but  will 
put  it  in  his  barn  to  feed.  Mr.  J.  Hoskins  will  head  100  acres 
this  week  and  expects  to  fill  his  barn.  There  will  be  no  grain 
threshed  near  Lindsay;  most  of  the  crops  will  be  given  up  to 
stockmen. 

Alfalfa  Growth.— Hanford  Sentinel,  June  3:  The  growth 
of  alfalfa  in  this  county  is  simply  astonishing.  The  plant  is 
known  to  extend  its  roots  deep  into  the  soil — in  some  instances 
reaching  even  15  feet  to  water.  A  root  brought  in  by  W.  P. 
McCord  of  Dallas  yesterday  measured  %%  inches  in  circum- 
ference just  below  the  crown,  and  the  plant  grew  on  land 
that  has  never  been  plowed. 

Lake  Land  Reclamation. — Hanford  Sentinel,  June  3:  Some 
twenty-five  men  owning  claims  on  Tulare  lake  met  in  Hanford 
last  Saturday  and  discussed  leveeing  to  protect  their  land 
from  the  lake  during  the  high-water  season.  Doctor  Duncan 
said  that  the  levee  can  be  built  for  about  $300  per  mile.  There 
are  about  twelve  miles  to  be  built,  which  means  $3600;  but, 
owing  to  the  large  acreage,  it  is  estimated  that  a  payment  of 
15  cents  per  acre  by  each  holder  will  be  sufficient,  and,  after 
this  amount  is  raised,  insuring  the  building  of  the  levee,  it  is 
the  purpose  to  then  proceed  to  form  the  reclamation  district 
according  to  law.  A  committee  of  five  was  appointed  by 
Chairman  Dixon  L.  Phillips  to  consult  every  land  owner  with- 
in the  proposed  district  and  ascertain  whether  they  will  be 
willing  to  advance  15  cents  per  acre  on  land  claimed  by  them 
for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  fund  for  levee  building.  Mr. 
Phillips  appointed  J.  D  Hefton,  Jno.  F.  Pryor,  J.  G.  Covert, 
J.  O.  Robinson  and  N.  W.  Motheral  as  the  committee. 

Yolo. 

Crops.— Woodland  Mail,  June  7:  The  effect  of  the  cool, 
cloudy,  damp  weather  of  the  last  month  has  been  to  improve 
many  of  the  then  hopeless  fields  of  grain  in  this  county.  Now 
the  gratifying  word  comes  from  all  parts  of  the  compass  that 
there  will  be  much  work  for  the  harvester.  The  then  seem- 
ing desolation  is  improved  a  hundredfold  and  more  the  pros- 
pect for  grain  and  hay,  until  what  then  promised  starvation 
for  beast  and  foreign  bread  for  men,  is  now  changed  to  hope- 
ful home  living.  What  was  then  called  no  crop  is  now  a  light 
crop  only.  In  spots,  it  is  true,  the  harvester  will  be  nil,  but 
the  area  of  nothingness  has  grown  pleasingly  small  within  a 
month. 

Yuba. 

Hay  Figures.— Wheatland  Four  Corners,  June  4:  That 
there  is  money  in  hay  and  grain  this  year  we  have  proof  posi- 
tive in  the  following  figures  given  us  by  Jim  Shaver  this 
week,  showing  a  profit  of  $47.60  per  acre  on  hay  land :  From 
a  2%-acre  piece  of  wheat  hay  just  harvested  Mr.  Shaver  sold 
eleven  tons  at  $12  per  ton.  The  hay  was  delivered  about 
town  last  week  and  cash  received  on  delivery.  The  cost  of 
plowing,  seeding,  mowing,  raking,  cocking,  hauling  and 
weighing  this  crop  was  $12.50,  which,  deducted  from  $132,  the 
gross  receipts,  leaves  $119.50  net  profit— a  net  profit  of  $47.60 
per  acre.  Mr.  Shaver  has  nearly  100  acres  of  creek  land  in 
grain,  a  part  of  which  he  will  cut  for  hay.  He  estimates  that 
the  land  will  yield  about  eight  sacks  of  wheat. 


Irrigating:  Deciduous  Fruits. 


At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Santa  Clara  Fruit 
Exchange,  as  reported  by  the  Tree  and  Vine,  the 
question  of  special  irrigation  for  this  dry  year  was 
spoken  of.  Judge  Myrick  of  Campbell  said  that  by 
means  of  short  wooden  tubes  he  was  able  to  intro- 
duce the  water  below  the  surface,  out  of  the  way  of 
immediate  evaporation  and  in  direct  contact  with 
the  roots.  By  means  of  a  water  cart  he  supplied 
from  fifty  to  eighty  gallons  per  tree,  and  was  thus 
able,  with  a  limited  supply  of  water,  to  get  over 
quite  an  area  and  do  a  maximum  of  good  for  the 
amount  of  water  supplied.  Henry  Shaw  of  Warm 
Springs  said  that  his  soil  did  not  seem  to  need  a 
great  deal  of  water,  and  that  by  the  application  of 
100  gallons  of  water  per  tree  the  growth  would  be 
sustained  and  the  fruit  perfected. 

The  comparative  merits  of  irrigating  by  checking 
out  in  squares  and  flooding,  in  the  one  case,  or  of 
running  the  water  through  furrows,  in  the  other, 
was  spoken  of.  Prof.  C.  W.  Childs  preferred  the 
furrow  system.  Mr.  Robinson  said  he  had  an  irri- 
gating plant  capable  of  furnishing  30,000  gallons  per 
hou-,  and  by  means  of  it  was  able  to  thoroughly  irri- 
gate 130  trees  in  eleven  hours,  supplying  each  tree 
with  from  2500  to  5000  gallons,  which  did  not  seem 
at  all  too  much.  His  soil  was  a  gravelly  loam.  Sev- 
eral others  related  their  plan  of  operations,  but  per- 
haps these  mentioned  may  be  types  of  the  various 
methods. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


Cuba  Libre. 


Comes  a  cry  from  Cuban  water — 

From  the  warm,  dusk  Antilles — 
From  the  lost  Atlanta's  daughter, 

Drowned  in  blood  as  drowned  in  seas 
Comes  a  cry  of  purpled  anguish; 

See  her  struggles,  hear  her  cries  ! 
Shall  she  live  or  shall  she  languish  : 

Shall  she  sink  or  shall  she  rise  I 

She  shall  rise,  by  all  that's  holy  ! 

She  shall  live  and  she  shall  last — 
Rise  as  we,  when  crushed  and  lowly, 

From  the  blackness  of  the  past. 
Bid  her  strike  !   Lo,  it  is  written: 
"  Blood  for  blood  and  life  for  life; 
Bid  her  smite,  as  she  is  smitten; 

Stars  and  stripes  were  born  of  strife." 

Once  we  flashed  her  lights  of  freedom, 
Lights  that  dazzled  her  dark  eyes, 

Till  she  could  but  yearning  heed  them, 
Reach  her  bands  and  try  to  rise. 

Then  they  stabbed  her,  choked  her,  drowned 
her, 

Till  we  scarce  could  hear  a  note. 
Ah  !  those  clanking  chains  that  bound  her. 
Oh  !  those  robbers  at  her  throat  ! 

And  the  kings  who  forged  these  fetters  ! 

Ask  live  hundred  years  for  news. 
Stake  and  thumb-screw  for  their  betters. 

Inquisitions  !  Banished  Jews! 
Chains  and  slavery  !  What  reminder 

Of  one  red  man  in  that  land  I 
Why,  these  very  chains  that  bind  her 

Bound  Columbus  foot  and  hand. 

She  shall  rise  as  rose  Columbus, 

From  his  chains,  from  shame  and  wrong — 
Rise  as  Morning,  matchless,  wondrous — 

Rise  as  some  rich,  morning  song ! 
Rise  a  ringing  song  and  story — 

Valor,  Love  personified ! 
Stars  and  stripes  espouse  her  glory. 

Love  and  liberty  allied. 
—Joaquin  Miller  in  Frank  Leslie's  Monthly. 


An  Old  Maid's  Love  Affair. 


A  child  crying  down  in  the  swamp— 
what  could  it  mean  ?  Miss  Abigail 
Drew  stopped,  and  set  down  the  heavy 
basket  of  lunch  she  was  carrying  to 
the  men  in  the  hayfield. .  It  surely  was 
a  child's  cry,  and  a  baby's  too  !  How 
it  stirred  the  chords  in  her  lonely, 
longing  heart !  Miss  Abigail  loved 
children  with  a  passionate,  yearning 
love ;  and  yet  it  has  been  years  since 
she  had  even  heard  a  baby  cry.  Living 
alone  with  her  brother  and  his  occa- 
sional help,  on  that  remote  farm,  all 
social  relationships,  all  neighborly 
amenities  and  delights  were  almost 
entirely  denied  her.  And  above  all 
things  she  missed  and  longed  for  the 
sunny  presence  of  children.  She  felt 
that,  if  she  only  had  a  child  to  care  for, 
her  barren,  empty  life  would  overflow 
with  joy  and  purpose.  The  day,  now 
so  sad  and  meaningless,  would  be  so 
rich  and  blessed  then  !  Ah  !  there  is 
nothing  like  the  infinite  aching  of  the 
mother-heart  in  a  childless  breast. 

Therefore,  that  child-cry,  floating  up 
from  the  swamp,  was  heavenly  music 
to  the  heart  of  Miss  Abigail  Drew. 
She  clasped  her  hands  and  listened, 
her  whole  being  absorbed  in  the  associ- 
ations connected  with  the  sound.  Sud- 
denly her  heart  surged  into  her  throat, 
and  she  caught  her  breath  with  the 
thought  that  rushed  across  her  mind — 
what  if  a  baby  had  been  left  in  the 
swamp  deserted — !  And  what  if  she 
should  be  the  one  to  find  it  and  take  it 
home ;  and  oh  !  what  if  nobody  should 
ever  come  to  claim  it  !  The  wistful 
face  of  the  woman  paled  and  flushed, 
and  flushed  and  paled  in  swift  succes- 
sion, as  her  heart  brooded  upon  this 
wonderful  possibility.  At  length,  with 
a  little  cry  that  was  all  a  prayer,  she 
sprang  toward  the  swamp,  leaving  the 
basket  of  lunch  under  the  blaze  of  the 
July  sun. 

When  she  emerged  from  the  thick, 
low  woods  at  the  bottom  of  the  pas- 
ture, her  dress  was  torn  and  her  face 
scratched  and  streaming  with  per- 
spiration, but  the  rapture  and  triumph 
that  shone  in  her  eyes,  as  she  looked 
down  upon  a  bundle  strained  to  her 
breast,  showed  that  life,  for  her,  had 
suddenly  been  lifted  above  all  ordinary 
conditions  and  considerations,  and  that 
she  was  only  conscious  of  walking  upon 
such  roseate  air  as  the  old  painters 
limned  beneath  the  feet  of  their  exalted 
Madonnas.  A  little  face  peeped  out 
from  the  ragged  shawl  that  wrapped 
Miss  Abigail's  precious  burden,  but  the 


plaintive  cry  had  ceased,  and  the  blue 
eyes  of  the  little  foundling  were  gazing 
up  into  those  "  two  springs  of  limpid 
love  "  that  shone  above  them. 

Nathan  Drew  and  his  two  hired  men 
were  waiting  impatiently  under  the 
shadow  of  a  big  elm  tree,  when  their 
breathless  provider  finally  arrived  with 
the  basket  of  lunch  and  that  strange 
bundle  upon  her  left  arm.  It  was  long 
past  noon,  and  Nathan  Drew  was  fret- 
ting and  fuming  at  his  sister's  unac- 
countable delay. 

"  What  in  'tarnal  kept  you  so  long?" 
he  demanded,  as  the  panting  woman 
dropped  the  basket  under  the  shadow 
of  the  elm.  "  And  for  goodness'  sake, 
what  ye  got  in  yer  arms  ?" 

"A  baby,  Nathan  !  "  replied  his  sis- 
ter, in  a  voice  full  of  soft,  reverential 
joy.  "A  poor  little  baby  that  was  left 
in  the  swamp.  I  heard  it  crying  and 
went  to  find  it,  and  that's  what  made 
me  so  late." 

"  Humph  !  "  said  Nathan  Drew,  tak- 
ing the  covering  from  the  basket  and 
inspecting  its  contents.  "  What  be  ye 
goin'  to  do  with  it  ?  " 

A  cloud  swept  across  the  radiant 
face  of  the  woman.  There  was  some- 
thing distinctly  forbidding  in  her  broth- 
er's tone  and  manner.  Evidently,  the 
only  question  that  had  eutered  his 
mind  was  how  to  get  rid  of  the  unwel- 
come encumbrance  that  had  been  left 
upon  his  land.  Their  thoughts  were 
travelling  in  diametrically  opposite  di- 
rections— the  woman's  toward  retain- 
ing the  child,  the  man's  toward  dispos- 
ing of  it ! 

There  was  something  of  the  protect- 
ive cunning  of  love  in  Abigail's  evasive 
answer  to  her  brother.  "  Probably 
somebody  will  come  along  and  claim  it 
in  a  little  while,"  she  said. 

Nathan  Drew  laughed  derisively. 
Then  he  took  a  huge  bite  out  of  one  of 
Abigail's  delicious  chicken  sandwiches, 
and  washed  it  down  with  a  gulp  of  cof- 
fee from  the  warm  can.  "  Very  likely," 
he  replied  at  length  ;  "  very  likely  !  " 
Then  he  laughed  again.  "Somebody 
dropped  it  accidentally  in  the  swamp, 
eh,  boys?  Somebody'll  be  comin'  back, 
'most  crazy  to  find  it,  by'n'  by." 

The  hired  men  laughed  servilely, 
though  it  was  plain  that  their  minds 
were  chiefly  absorbed  by  the  lunch  bas- 
ket which  their  employer  held  between 
his  legs,  and  was  steadily  plundering. 

"  Well,  come  on,  boys.    Hitch  up 
here  and  have  something  to  eat  ! 
cried  the  farmer.    "  We  can't  bother 
about  a  baby  all  day.    There's  work  to 
be  done." 

The  tongues  of  the  hired  men  were 
loosed  as  their  anxiety  disappeared, 
and  one  of  them,  a  swart  little  French 
Canadian,  exclaimed : 

"Ah  guess  ah  know  where  dat  bebby 
come  from,  me !  Dat  man's  leev  in 
lumber  shanty  on  Coon  Hill ;  he  gone, 
an'  heez  ol'  hooman  have  free,  four, 
five  bebby — prob'ly  two.  Ah  bet  dat 
man's  left  dat  bebby,  seh  !  " 

"I  shouldn't  wonder,"  replied 
Nathan  Drew.  "  Shiftless  cuss!  Camp- 
ing down  on  my  property  without  even 
asking  my  permission,  and  using  my 
lumber  shanty,  stove  and  wood  !  I'm 
glad  he's  gone,  but  I  wish  he'd  taken 
his  hull  dern  brood  with  him.  The 
young  un  '11  prob'ly  grow  up  jest  like 
the  rest  of  'em,  lazy  and  wuthless." 

"  Ah  heard  say,"  continued  the  little 
Frenchman,  "dat  man's  Hinglishman, 
good  fambly,  but  not  very  strong  for 
work.  Los'  heez  health,  an'  bliged  to 
take  to  the  woods.  No  money — no 
health — big  fambly.  Ah  guess  ah'll  do 
'bout  the  same  thing  as  him,  bah  gosh, 
if  ah  get  too  much  bebby  !  " 

"Don't  doubt  it,  Alphonse,"  re- 
joined the  farmer.  "That's  jest  the 
sort  of  a  critter  you  and  yer  hull 
Canuck  tribe." 

Alphonse  grinned  appreciatively, 
and  took  no  offense.  Then  silence  fell 
upon  the  three  men  until  the  last 
crumb  and  drop  of  their  noonday  lunch 
had  disappeared. 

Abigail  tenderly  laid  the  baby  down 
in  the  grass,  while  she  gathered  to- 
gether the  dishes  and  napkins  and  re- 
packed them  in  the  basket.  Her 
brother  stood  over  her,  watching.  He 
was  a  spare,  hard-faced,  iron-gray 
man,  who  showed  by  every  line  and 
feature  the  absence  of  sentiment  in  his 


makeup.  The  woman's  hands  trembled 
as  she  worked.  She  knew  he  was  about 
to  say  something  concerning  the  child. 
Presently  he  spoke : 

"You  kin  keep  that  young  un  jest 
two  days,  Abigail.  Then,  if  there  don't 
nobody  come  to  claim  it,  I  am  goin'  to 
take  it  to  the  Foundling  Hospital." 

Having  thus  delivered  himself,  he 
shouldered  his  pitchfork  and  walked 
determinedly  away. 

Tears  obscured  the  homeward  path  of 
the  little  woman  as  she  struggled 
through  the  shimmering  sunlight  with 
the  infant  on  her  arm.  She  knew  that 
her  brother  would  be  turned  from  his 
purpose  neither  by  argument  nor  by 
entreaty.  He  had  spoken,  and  that 
was  an  end  of  it, — the  inflexible  ulti- 
matum of  that  old  Puritan-bred  tyranny 
that  survives  in  so  many  heads  of  New 
England  households. 

But  though  the  path  was  blurred,  it 
took  her  home — the  only  home  she  had 
ever  known,  the  roof  under  which  she 
had  been  born  and  reared,  and  which 
had  descended  to  her  elder  brother 
when  their  parents  died.  Hastening  to 
the  pantry,  she  took  milk  and  warmed 
it  for  the  babe,  half  stupefied  by  starva- 
tion. Then,  clumsily,  yet  with  a  wo- 
man's instinct,  she  sparingly  fed  the 
child  with  a  spoon,  a  few  drops  at  a 
time.  As  life  came  back  to  the  little 
body  with  nourishment,  the  baby  cried 
weakly,  and  Abigail  strained  it  to  her 
bosom,  while  tears  of  mingled  joy  and 
pity  rained  down  upon  the  little  head. 
What  a  pretty  child  it  was,  despite  its 
suffering!  What  a  clear,  white  skin; 
what  a  little,  pointed,  dimpled  chin; 
what  blue,  blue  eyes;  what  breadth  of 
forehead  and  fullness  of  temple;  what 
dainty  little  hands;  what  a  soft,  sweet 
neck  for  nestling  a  mother's  lips  ! 

For  two  days  Abigail  Drew  lived  in 
the  awful  joy  of  one  who  drains  the 
nectar  from  a  cup  which,  when  emptied, 
must  be  dashed  to  earth.  She  tried  to 
put  away  the  thought  that  she  and 
that  little  baby  girl  must  part.  She 
tried  to  make  those  two  precious  days 
heaven  enough  for  all  of  life.  She  tried, 
with  all  the  dutifulness  and  reverence 
of  her  nature,  to  bow  to  her  brother's 
will  and  be  content.  But  every  hour 
the  whisper  in  her  heart  grew  stronger 
and  more  insistent:  "  Cleave  to  the 
child  !  Keep  her,  cherish  her.  She  is 
yours,  a  gift  of  God,  the  answer  to  your 
life-long  prayer." 

At  last  she  went  to  her  brother,  and 
poured  out  her  heart  with  an  intensity 
of  passion  he  had  never  suspected  in 
that  quiet,  reserved,  meekly  subservi- 
ent sister  of  his.  But,  although  sur- 
prised and  disturbed,  Nathan  Drew 
was  not  moved.  His  heart  remained 
obdurate.  To  him  the  thought  of  a 
foundling  child  in  the  house  was  unen- 
durable. Never  a  lover  of  children,  al- 
ways convinced  in  his  own  heart  that 
childlessness  was  the  more  blessed 
state,  how  could  he  be  expected  to  look 
with  favor  upon  an  adopted  baby — a 
child  concerning  whose  antecedents 
and  propensities  one  knew  absolutely 
nothing  ?  No  !  he  would  not  hear  to  it. 
To  the  foundling  hospital  at  Mayfield 
the  little  waif  must  go. 

Toward  evening  of  the  last  day  of  her 
probation  Abigail  Drew  began  to 
gather  together  certain  little  treasures 
of  her  own — heirlooms.  Her  mother's 
Bible,  the  laces  left  her  by  Aunt  Judith, 
an  old-fashioned  watch  and  chain,  six 
silver  spoons  worn  thin  as  paper — 
these,  and  a  few  other  things,  she 
wrapped  in  a  bundle;  and  then,  taking 
baby  and  bundle  in  her  arms,  she  went 
out,  closing  the  kitchen  door  reverently 
and  softly  behind  her.  Down  the  road, 
through  the  haze  of  the  late  afternoon 
she  walked,  as  one  in  a  dream,  leaving 
behind  her  all  that  she  had  ever  known 
and  loved  hitherto. 

From  the  distant  meadow  came  the 
sound  of  whetstone  on  scythe  blade — 
what  a  clear,  cheery  ring  !  How  could 
Nathan  beat  such  music,  with  banish- 
ment for  the  babe — for  both  of  them, 
did  he  but  know  it — in  his  heart  ? 

Beyond  the  bridge,  Abigail  turned 
into  the  woods  and  followed  the  stream 
westward;  for  the  road  ran  too  near 
the  meadow  where  Nathan  and  his  men 
were  haying.  The  child  fell  to  crying, 
but  she  nestled  it  and  kept  on.  Just  be- 
fore sunset  she  came  out  of  the  woods 


upon  another  road,  and  followed  it 
southward.  The  summer  dusk  began 
to  deepen,  yet  she  met  no  traveler  and 
passed  no  house.  What  a  lonely  coun- 
try it  was,  that  New  Hampshire  moun- 
tain valley  !  The  great  hills  looked 
down  over  the  woods  like  stern-faced 
giants.  The  night  air  smelled  of  swamps 
and  piny  glens  and  deep-buried  soli- 
tudes. The  voices  were  all  those  oft 
wild  creatures,  mysterious  and  hidden. 
How  the  weary,  heartsick  woman 
longed  for  the  sight  of  a  roof,  a  chim- 
ney, an  open  door — especially  for  the 
face  of  one  of  her  own  sex.  Only  the 
heart  of  a  woman  understands  a  wo- 
man's heart ! 

At  last,  when  the  fireflies  began  to 
drift  across  her  path  like  sparks  from 
the  crumbling  embers  of  the  sunset, 
Abigail,  turning  a  bend  in  the  road, 
came  suddenly  upon  the  welcome  glow 
of  a  farmhouse  window.  She  hastened 
forward,  and,  turning  into  the  little 
path  between  the  lilac  bushes,  ap- 
proached the  open  door.  A  man  sat 
upon  the  doorstep,  smoking;  and  as  he 
saw  the  approaching  figure  he  arose 
and  called  to  his  wife. 

A  buxom,  sweet-faced  woman  came 
bustling  to  the  door,  skewer  in  hand. 
The  moment  Abigail's  eyes  rested  upon 
her  face,  she  cried: 

"  Lucinda  Jones  !  " 

The  skewer  fell  clattering  upon  the 
floor,  and  the  two  women  rushed  to- 
gether, like  amicable  battering  rams, 
the  arms  of  the  larger  embracing  friend 
and  babe  in  their  expansive  embrace. 

"  Abigail  Drew  !  Be  you  still  living 
in  these  parts  ?  I  heard  away  out  in 
York  State,  where  we  just  moved  from, 
that  you  and  your  brother  had  gone 
West  twenty  years  ago.  My !  and 
you've  been  married  and  got  a  baby  ! 
Come  in — come  in  !  Lorenzo,  fetch  the 
rocker  out  of  the  settin'  room.  How/ 
glad  I  am  to  see  you  again,  Abigail. 
I  thought  you  and  me  was  parted  for- 
ever." 

How  straight  love  had  led  her  wan- 
dering feet !  Abigail  sat  down  in  the 
cushioned  rocker  and  marveled  at  the 
cheerful  firelight  playing  on  the  face  of 
the  sleeping  babe.  Welcome — refuge — 
sympathy  !  Ah  !  she  had  not  obeyed 
the  inward  voice  in  vain. 

**»♦♦» 

Six  weeks  was  Nathan  Drew  a-search- 
ing  for  the  treasure  he  had  lost.  He 
drove  east,  west,  north  and  south, 
stopped  at  every  mountain  farmhouse 
to  seek  news  of  his  sister.  Nobody  had 
seen  her  going  or  coming.  The  yawn- 
ing earth  could  not  have  swallowed  her 
more  completely. 

But  at  last  he  found  her.  She  was 
sitting,  with  her  baby,  on  a  low  chair, 
under  the  lilac  bushes,  and  he  spied  her 
before  he  had  reached  the  house.  She 
saw  him  at  the  same  moment,  and, 
springing  up  like  a  haunted  creature, 
made  as  if  she  would  have  fled.  But  he 
stopped  her  with  a  pleading  gesture, 
and  a  look  on  his  face  such  as  she  had 
not  seen  since  they  were  children  to- 
gether. 

"You  don't  know  how  I've  missed 
you,  Abigail,"  he  said,  simply,  drawing 
rein  in  front  of  the  lilac  bushes.  The 
man  looked  haggard  and  worn,  and 
there  was  a  pathetic  tone  in  his  voice. 

"  I  can't  go  home  with  you,  Nathan," 
said  Abigail,  firmly,  as  she  pressed  the 
rosy  child  closer  to  her  bosom.  Yet 
there  was  a  yearning  look  in  her  eyes, 
that  her  brother  was  not  slow  to  in- 
terpret. 

"  I've  thought  it  all  over  since  you 
left,  Abigail,"  he  said;  "  and  it's  be'n 
borne  in  upon  me  that  per'aps  I  was 
wrong  about  the  child.  Come  home  and 
you  shall  keep  it  as  long  as  you  live.  I 
won't  say  another  word.  It's  the  only 
love  affair  you  ever  had,  Abigail,  and  I 
ain't  a-going  to  stand  any  longer  be- 
tween you  and  your  heart." 

The  tears  welled  to  Abigail's  eyes  as 
she  came  out  into  the  road  with  her 
child.  "  Put  your  hand  on  her  head, 
Nathan,"  she  said,  "and  swear  to  me 
that  you  will  never  part  us.  Then  I 
will  go  home  with  you." 

Nathan  Drew  hesitated  a  moment. 
Then  he  touched  the  child's  head  with 
the  tips  of  his  horny  fingers  and  said: 

"  I  swear  it,  Abigail." 

So  they  two  and  the  child  went  home 
together. 
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Why  Hinnie  Could  Not  Sleep. 


She  sat  up  in  bed.  The  curtain  was 
drawn  up,  and  she  saw  the  moon,  and 
it  looked  as  if  it  were  laughing  at  her. 

"You  needn't  look  at  me,  moon," 
she  said.  "You  don't  know  about  it, 
you  can't  see  in  the  daytime.  Besides, 
I  am  going  to  sleep." 

She  laid  down,  and  tried  to  go  to 
sleep.  Her  clock  on  the  mantel  went 
"tick-tock,  tick-tock."  She  generally 
liked  to  hear  it.  But  to-night  it 
sounded  just  as  if  it  said,  "I  know,  I 
know,  I  know." 

"You  don't  know,  either,"  said  Min- 
nie, opening  her  eyes  wide.  "  You 
weren't  there,  you  old  thing !  you  were 
upstairs." 

Her  loud  noise  awoke  the  parrot.  He 
took  his  head  from  under  his  wing  and 
cried  out,  "Polly  did." 

"  That  is  a  wicked  story,  you  naughty 
bird!"  said  Minnie.  "You  were  in 
grandma's  room,  so  now  !  " 

Then  Minnie  tried  to  go  to  sleep 
again.  She  lay  down  and  counted 
white  sheep,  just  as  grandma  said  she 
did,  when  she  couldn't  sleep.  But 
there  was  a  big  lump  in  her  throat. 
"  Oh,  I  wish  I  hadn't." 

Pretty  soon  there  came  a  very  soft 
patter  of  four  little  feet,  and  her  pussy 
jumped  up  on  the  bed,  kissed  Minnie's 
cheek,  and  then  began  to  "  purr  r-r-r, 
purr  r-r-r."  It  was  very  queer,  but 
that,  too,  sounded  as  if  pussy  said,  "  I 
know,  I  know." 

"Yes,  you  do  know,  kitty,"  said 
Minnie,  and  then  she  threw  her  arms 
around  kitty's  neck  and  cried  bitterly. 
"And — I  guess — I  want — to — see — my 
mamma  !  " 

Mamma  opened  her  arms  when  she 
saw  the  little  weeping  girl  coming,  and 
then  Minnie  told  her  miserable  story. 

"I  was  awfully  naughty,  mamma, 
but  I  did  want  the  custard  pie  so  bad, 
and  so  I  ate  it  up,  'most  a  whole  pie, 
and  then — I — I — oh,  I  don't  want  to 
tell,  but  I  'spect  I  must,  I  shut  kitty  in 
the  pantry  to  make  you  think  she  did 
it.    But  I'm  truly  sorry,  mamma." 

Then  mamma  told  Minnie  that  she 
had  known  all  about  it.  But  she  had 
hoped  that  the  little  daughter  would 
be  brave  enough  to  tell  her  all  about  it 
herself. 

"But,  mamma,"  she  asked,  "how 
did  you  know  it  wasn't  kitty  ?  " 

"Because  kitty  would  never  have 
left  a  spoon  in  the  pie,"  replied  mam- 
ma, smiling. 


The  Country  Boy. 


A  country-bred  boy  has  the  distinct 
advantage  over  a  city-bred  fellow  in 
two  things:  his  strength  is  greater  by 
reason  of  his  country  birth,  and  he  has 
a  clearer  idea  of  hard  work.  The 
country-bred  boy,  as  a  general  rule, 
has  to  struggle  for  his  existence;  he 
has  to  help  on  the  farm,  and  generally 
it  is  at  hard  work.  This  gives  him 
strength  and  power  of  endurance, 
while  all  the  time  he  is  breathing  an 
atmosphere  of  pure  air  into  his  lungs. 
Experience  prepares  such  a  boy  for 
hard  work.  The  city-bred  boy  rarely 
knows  what  hard  work  is,  and  when  he 
meets  it  as  a  young  man  he  cannot  en- 
dure it.  It  is  true  that  the  country 
boy  approaches  city  problems  with  a 
lesser  knowledge  of  them  than  does 
the  city-bred  boy.  But  often,  as  has 
been  said,  the  two  fundamental  essen- 
tials in  carving  out  one's  way  to  a  suc- 
cessful career  are  good  health  and  hard 
work.  With  these  a  young  man  can 
accomplish  almost  anything  he  desires; 
without  them  he  can  do  nothing. — 
Ladies'  Home  Journal. 


What  a  pretty  custom  that  is  that 
they  have  in  Denmark  of  swapping 
children  !  It  appears  that  during  the 
summer  holidays  the  Danes  send  the 
school  children  of  the  city  to  the  coun- 
try and  those  of  the  country  to  the 
city.  The  parents  exchange  tempora- 
rily, so  that  the  children  are  strength- 
ened and  made  happy  in  the  country, 
while  the  people  in  the  cities  show  the 
little  country  people  the  sights  and  get 
up  festivals  for  them.  Ten  thousand 
children  were  so  swapped  in  Copen- 
hagen last  year. 


Chaff. 


The  chafing  dish  supper:  "Waal, 
girls,"  said  Uncle  Si  Low,  who  was 
visiting  his  nieces,  "  when  you  come 
down  to  the  farm  in  the  summer  you 
make  lots  uv  fun  uv  us  because  we  eat 
in  the  kitchen.  But  I  don't  see  ez  it 
makes  much  difference  whether  you  eat 
in  the  kitchen  or  cook  in  the  dining 
room." 

Tired:  "The  children  wish  me  to 
ask  you  to  tell  them  some  fairy  stories," 
said  the  politician's  wife. 

"  My  dear,"  was  the  reply,  "  I  can't 
do  it.  I  have  been  talking  to  a  great 
many  voters  to-day.  I  must  have  some 
relaxation  from  the  routine  of  business." 

Observing  Brother:  Mr.  Smith  is 
waiting  down  stairs  for  you.  Sister 
Gladys:  Oh,  is  that  so?  I  wasn't  ex- 
pecting a  caller  this  evening.  Obser- 
ving Brother:  Did  you  think  he  was 
dead  ? 

She:  You  say  I  am  the  first  girl  you 
ever  made  love  to,  but  your  manner 
indicates  that  you  have  had  experience. 
He:  Please  explain  how  you  know. 
After  he  had  gone  she  was  almost 
tempted  to  jab  herself  with  her  hatpin. 

They  say  that  Mrs.  Grindly  does  a 
great  deal  of  fancy  work.  I  should 
say  she  did.  When  she  can  find  noth- 
ing else  to  do  she  ruffles  her  husband's 
temper. 

Mistress:  Why,  Bridget,  you  surely 
don't  consider  these  windows  washed? 
Bridget:  Sure  I  washed  'em  nicely 
on  the  inside,  mum,  so  ye  can  look  out; 
but  I  intentionally  lift  them  a  little 
dhirty  on  the  outside  so  thim  aignorant 
Jones  children  nixt  door  couldn't  look 
in. 

Her  pronunciation  wasn't  just  what 
it  should  have  been,  perhaps,  but  she 
nevertheless  started  in  to  read  a  little 
history  to  Hezekiah: 

"  Listen  to  this,  Hez,"  she  began; 
and  as  he  propped  his  handiest  ear  to 
await  the  denouement  she  readjusted 
her  glasses  and  read: 

"The  Spanish  Armada — " 

"What's  that?"  interrupted  Heze- 
kiah; "  the  Spanish  are  madder,  are 
they?  Well,  ef  they  won't  be  madder 
yit  before  we  git  through  with  'em, 
then  the  American  eagle's  nothin'  but 
a  stuffed  shide  poke  b'  gosh!  " 


The  flaid  and  Handkerchief. 


A  touching  and  poetical  custom  pre- 
vails in  the  Welsh-Tyrol,  says  the  Lon- 
don News.  When  a  young  maiden  is 
about  to  be  married,  immediately  be- 
fore she  steps  across  the  threshold  of 
her  old  home,  on  her  way  to  the  church, 
her  mother  solemnly  gives  her  a  new 
pocket-handkerchief.  The  bride  holds 
it  in  her  hand  throughout  the  marriage 
ceremony,  using  it  to  wipe  away  her 
tears.  So  soon  as  the  marriage  festivi- 
ties are  ended  the  young  wife  lays  the 
handkerchief  aside  in  her  linen  closet, 
and  there  it  remains  as  long  as  she 
lives. 

Nothing  would  induce  a  Tyrolese  wife 
to  use  this  sacred  handkerchief.  It  may 
be  half  a  century,  or  longer,  before  it 
is  taken  from  its  place  to  fulfill  the 
second  and  last  part  of  its  mission. 
When  the  wife  dies,  perhaps  as  a  gray 
old  grandmother,  the  loving  hands  of 
the  next  to  kin  place  the  bridal  hand- 
kerchief over  the  face  of  the  dead  and 
it  is  buried  with  her  in  the  grave. 


Fainting  Fits. 


A  fainting  fit  is  not  often  in  the  least 
dangerous.  Unless  a  patient  is  treated 
in  an  improper  manner  it  will  pass 
away  in  a  short  time  without  leaving 
any  evil  effects.  It  is  caused  by  the 
temporary  absence  of  blood  from  the 
brain.  Do  not  on  any  account  lift  the 
head  of  the  patient  on  a  pillow,  or 
serious  consequences  may  follow.  On 
the  contrary,  allow  the  body  to  be 
lifted  a  little  higher  than  the  head  and 
remain  resting  in  a  gradually  inclined 
position  from  the  feet  to  the  head. 
Loosen  the  clothes,  especially  about 
the  throat  and  waist.  Admit  fresh  air 
in  abundance  and  do  not  allow  many 
persons  in  the  room.    Apply  smelling 


salts  to  the  nostrils,  or  if  smelling  salts 
are  not  at  hand  use  a  little  ordinary 
ammonia  diluted  with  water  and  poured 
on  a  handkerchief.  A  few  drops  of  sal 
volatile  in  a  glass  of  cold  water  will  as- 
sist in  restoring  full  consciousness  when 
the  patient  can  swallow. 


It  Affected  the  Supply. 


"How  do  you  sell  eggs?"  asked  a 
Champa  street  woman  of  her  grocery- 
man. 

"Eighteen  cents  a  dozen — war  prices, 
you  know." 

"  But  what  difference  does  that  make 
with  the  hens  ?  " 

"  Why,  don't  you  see,  all  the  black 
Spanish  hens  have  been  killed  off,  aDd 
they  were  the  greatest  layers  of  any 
breed  we  had." — Denver  Times. 


The  editor  of  an  exchange  has  dis- 
covered that  there  is  a  wide  difference 
between  the  schoolbooks  of  the  present 
and  those  of  long  ago.  He  says  that 
when  he  first  went  to  school  he  read 
his  lessons  in  the  First  Reader  some- 
thing like  this:  "  See  the  cow.  Is  not 
the  cow  nice  ?  Can  the  cow  run  ?  Yes, 
the  cow  can  run.  Can  the  cow  run  as 
fast  as  the  horse  ?  "  The  latest,  up-to- 
date  style  of  reading  it  by  the  average 
kid  is  as  follows:  "  Git  on  to  the  cow. 
Hain't  she  a  beau  ?  Sure,  she's  a 
corker.  Can  she  get  a  move  on  her- 
self ?  Can  she  hump  it  like  de  hoss  ? 
Nit,  she  ain't  in  it  with  de  hoss." 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Care  in  Preparing  Coffee. 


The  Frenchwoman  measures  the 
water  she  is  to  use  in  making  coffee, 
not  as  she  puts  it  on  the  coffee,  but 
when  she  puts  it  into  the  tea  kettle  to 
heat.  That  simplifies  matters.  She 
pours  on  her  water  a  little  at  a  time, 
always  boiling,  and  she  does  not  put  in 
too  much. 

"There  are  not  many  people  here 
who  measure  the  water  for  their  coffee 
in  that  way,"  some  one  said  to  Mme. 
Blay. 

"No,"  she  answered,  quickly,  "and 
that  is  the  reason  why  they  do  not  have 
good  coffee." 

The  Frenchwoman  gives  the  recipe 
for  her  after-dinner  coffee  before  she 
gives  that  for  her  breakfast  coffee. 

She  allows  one  and  a  half  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  coffee  for  each  small  cup  of 
after-dinner  coffee,  and  into  her  tea- 
kettle, if  she  is  to  have  coffee  for  six 
people,  she  measures  six  small  cups  of 
water. 

Her  coffee  pot  is  standing  in  a  dish 
of  hot  water  on  the  table.  It  is  not  safe 
to  trust  even  a  careful  French  servant 
with  one  of  those  beautiful  copper  cof- 
fee pots  on  the  stove,  though  it  might 
be  done  without  injury  to  either  coffee 
or  coffee  pot.    There  is,  however,  no 


possible  chance  of  boiling  if  there  is  no 
fire  under  the  pot. 

When  the  water  is  poured  on  a  little 
at  a  time,  being  distributed  by  the  two 
upper  filters,  it  reaches  the  coffee 
slowly,  does  not  sift  directly  through, 
but  lies  upon  it,  softens  and  swells  it, 
and  takes  out  the  strength.  By  the 
time  the  last  drop  of  boiling  water 
from  the  kettle  has  been  poured  in,  the 
coffee  has  swelled  until  it  nearly  fills 
the  upper  part  of  the  coffee  pot,  and 
the  liquid  below  is  black  and  clear  and 
strong.  The  cook  has  taken  great 
pains  not  to  disturb  the  grounds  in  any 
way,  to  spoil  that  beautiful  clearness. 

But  the  small  amount  of  water  used 
to  the  large  amount  of  coffee  has  by  no 
means  extracted  all  its  strength,  and 
the  thrifty  and  sensible  Frenchwoman 
does  not  think  of  throwing  it  away. 
The  following  morning  she  takes  the 
coffee  that  has  been  used  for  the  dinner 
beverage,  adds  to  it  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  chicory,  or,  if  she  wishes  it  to  be  ex- 
tra good,  two  more  tablespoonfuls  of 
coffee,  pours  on  her  six  large  cups  of 
water,  measured  and  heated  as  she  pre- 
pared for  her  black  coffee  of  the  night 
before,  has  her  milk  heated  to  put  in  it, 
and  has  a  good  cup  of  coffee. 


Kitchen  Lore. 


Sugar  Cookies. — One  cupful  of  but- 
ter, one  cupful  of  cream,  two  cupfuls 
of  sugar,  three  eggs  and  one  teaspoon- 
ful  of  soda.  Beat  the  eggs  for  one 
minute,  add  the  sugar  and  beat  again, 
then  put  in  the  butter  (soft  and  melted) 
the  cream  and  the  soda  dissolved  in  a 
very  little  water,  and  flour  enough  to 
make  a  very  soft  dough;  roll  out,  cut 
with  a  cake  cutter  and  bake  in  a  brisk 
oven. 

Baked  Hash. — Mix  together  equal 
quantities  of  finely  chopped  cold  boiled 
potatoes  and  cooked  beef.  To  one  pint 
of  each  allow  one  and  one-half  cupfuls 
of  stock,  one  tablespoonful  of  butter, 
and  salt  and  pepper  to  taste.  Melt  the 
butter  in  a  frying  pan,  add  the  other 
ingredients,  and  stir  over  the  fire  until 
heated  through.  Turn  into  a  shallow 
greased  baking  pan,  and  bake  for  half 
an  hour  in  a  quick  oven. 

Cocoanut  Drop  Cakes. — Cream  well 
together  one-half  of  a  cupful  of  butter 
and  one  cupful  of  sugar;  add  the  beaten 
yolks  of  two  eggs,  then  alternately 
one-third  of  a  cupful  of  milk  and  two 
cupfuls  of  sifted  flour.  Beat  well  until 
smooth,  add  one  scant  teaspoonful  of 
vanilla,  one-quarter  of  a  teaspoonful  of 
salt,  one  heaping  cupful  of  grated 
cocoanut,  the  stiffly  whipped  whites  of 
the  eggs  and  one  heaping  teaspoonful 
of  baking  powder.  Beat  for  a  moment 
and  drop  by  the  spoonful  on  well- 
greased  pans.  Flours  vary  so  much 
that  it  may  be  necessary  to  add  one  or 
two  spoonfuls  more  than  the  recipe 
calls  for  to  keep  them  in  shape.  When 
baked  and  cold,  put  away  in  a  stone 
jar. 
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needs  coaxing,  not  crowding.  Dr.  Ayer's  Pills  stand  with- 
out a  rival  as  a  reliable  medicine  for  liver  complaint.  They 
cure  constipation,  and  they  cure  its  consequences,  piles, 
biliousness,  indigestion,  sick  headache,  nausea,  coated  tongue, 
foul  breath,  bad  taste,  palpitation,  nervousness,  irrita- 
bility, and  many  other  maladies  that  have  their  root  in 
constipation.  They  are  a  specific  for  all  diseases  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  and  keep  the  body  in  a  condition  of 
sound  health. 

"I  have  used  Ayer's  Pills  for  the  past  thirty  years  and 
consider  them  an  invaluable  family  medicine.  I  know  of  no 
better  remedy  for  liver  troubles,  and  have  always  found 
them  a  prompt  cure  for  dyspepsia." — James  Quinn,  'JO  Middle 
Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 

T^e  Ayer's  Pills 


U 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 


Produce  Market. 


San  Francisco,  June  8,  1898. 


Chicago  Wheat  Fntures. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows 
for  the  week  named,  price  being  per  bushel: 


July. 
98H®  91* 


Dec. 
79><@ 

76X®  n% 

78   @  79 

78?*®  77* 

78   @  74« 

75   @  74* 


Dec. 
fis  lo^d 
fis  7^d 
fis   9  d 
9*d 

$33 

4*d 


6s 


May. 

SI  48  01  46?4 
1  45  ffl  


Wednesday  t 

Thursday   8834®   91  % 

Friday   92  @  94 

Saturday   94*®  92* 

Monday   90H®  88* 

Tuesday   87*®  88 

Liverpool  Future*. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  lied  Winter  per 
cental  in  Liverpool  were  as  follows  for  the 
week : 

July. 

Wednesday   ?8l0^4 

Thursday   Os  lV4d 

Friday   fls 

Saturday   9s  6  d 

Monday  £s  >  • 

Tuesday  8s  8  d 

.San  Francisco  Futures. 
The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco  Call 
Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  was 
as  follows : 

Dee. 

Thursday  $1  39V4®1  iiU 

Friday   1  44?8@1  43« 

Saturday   1  42  ®l  40* 

Monday   1  39   ®1  86*   «»  

Tuesday   1  35?i(g,l  3<>K   @  

Wednesday   1  36j<@l  37*   @  

Wheat. 

The  wheat  market  has  been  almost  steadily 
declining  on  Call  Board  since  last  review, 
Eastern  and  foreign  markets  in  the  meantime 
showing  heavy  breaks.  In  Eastern  markets 
there  was  a  decline  of  nearly  10c  per  bushel  in 
July  wheat  and  about  7c  in  September  deliv- 
ery. On  the  local  Call  Board  December  wheat 
dropped  about  6c  percental,  with  a  recovery 
at  this  writing  (Wednesday)  of  about  a  cent. 
While  spot  values  are  lower  than  a  week  ago, 
there  has  been  little  or  nothing  to  test  them 
and  determine  just  what  the  depreciation  has 
been.  Both  shippers  and  millers  have  been 
virtually  out  of  the  market.  Exporters  have 
no  ships  loading  and  millers  claim  they  are 
overstocked  with  Hour.  Trade  will  not  long 
remain  stagnant,  however,  as  both  shippers 
and  millers  will  be  in  the  market  as  soon  as 
new  wheat  begins  to  be  offered  freely.  The 
harvest  is  now  on  in  the  southern  portion  of 
the  United  States  and  in  southern  Europe. 
The  world's  visible  supply  is  on  the  increase, 
and  importing  countries  are  keeping  hands  off 
to  see  how  low  values  will  go.  That  wheat 
will  drop  to  unprofitable  figures  for  most 
growers  is  doubtful. 

With  the  new  season 'near  at  hand,  with 
reserves  in  importing  countries  and  stocks  in 
the  control  of  shippers  nearly  exhausted,  and 
with  crop  prospects  good  in  the  greater  por- 
tion of  North  America,  outside  of  California, 
and  conditions  above  the  average  in  the  prin- 
cipal wheat  growing  countries  of  Europe,  it  is 
natural  that  the  influences  affecting  the  mar- 
ket should  be  in  the  main  bearish  in  their 
character.  While  the  crop  in  this  State  will 
undoubtedly  be  light,  it  will  prove  consider- 
ably larger  than  was  thought  possible  six 
weeks  ago,  the  weather  in  the  meantime 
having  been  in  the  main  exceptionally  favor- 
able for  growing  grain  which  was  still  in  con- 
dition to  be  benefited.  There  were  doubts 
two  months  ago  about  the  State  having  any 
surplus  wheat  this  season.  It  is  now  gener- 
ally conceded  that  there  will  be  more  than 
enough  for  home  consumption,  although  the 
amount  available  for  export  will  undoubtedly 
make  a  slim  showing  as  compared  with  the 
average  of  recent  years.  The  amount  of 
wheat  on  hand  in  the  State,  as  shown  by  the 
last  exhibit  of  the  Produce  Exchange,  is 
greater  than  was  generally  estimated.  Stocks 
of  wheat  remaining  in  the  State  on  June  1st 
are  given  at  158,000  tons,  as  against  86,600 
tons  a  year  ago,  132,700  tons  on  June  1st,  1896, 
and  315,000  tons  on  June  1st,  1895.  Of  this 
season's  carry  over  stock,  perhaps  more  than 
the  ordinary  proportion  is  still  in  the  hands 
of  producers.  There  has  been  thus  far  this 
month  only  one  wheat  clearance  from  this 
port,  and  not  likely  to  be  many  additions  dur- 
ing the  next  thirty  days.  New  wheat  ar- 
rived here  in  small  quantity  on  Monday  from 
Bakersfield,  Kern  county,  being  the  first  of 
the  season,  and  brought  $1.37%. 

California  Milling  II  50  @1  65 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  40  @1  45 

Oregon  Valley   1  40  @l  45 

Walla  Walla  Blue  Stem   I  50  @1  60 

Walla  Walla  Club   1  40  @1  15 

CALL  BOAKD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No. 
1  white  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week  were 
as  follows  for  the  options  named  : 

December,  1898,  delivery,  tl.42@1.35%. 

May,  1899,  delivery,  $1.45®  . 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of  Call 
Board.  December  wheat  sold  at  $1.36%@ 
1.37VJ:  May  1899,  $  @  . 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1896-97.  1897-98. 

Liv.  quotations          6»4d®6s5d  8s8U®Hs9d 

Freight  rates   18@80s  27*®30s 

Local  market  »1.22*@1.30  $1.40@1.45 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of  stand- 
ard No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and  for  good 
to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

LOCAL  STOCKS  OF  GRAIN. 
Stocks  of  grain  In  Call  Hoard  warehouses  on 
May  1st  and  June  1st: 

Tons—  May  Ut, 

Wheat   45,557 

Barley   15,184 

Oats   3,400 

Corn   852 

♦Including  20,319  tons  at  Port  Costa,  and  19,179 
tons  at  Stockton. 

t  Including  5,700  tons  at  Port  Costa,  2,612  tons  at 
Stockton. 

Stocks  of  wheat  in  Call  Board  warehouses  on  1st 


June  mi. 
•42.542 
1 15,874 
3,092 
1,592 


inst.  show  a  decrease  of  3,035  tons  for  mcotli  of 
May.  A  year  ago  there  were  26,269  tons 
wheat  in  Call  Board  warehouses. 

STOCKS  OF  GRAIN  IN  STATE   JUNK  L 

Stocks  of  cereals,  etc..  in  the  State  on  June  1st. 
1898,  and  previous  dates,  are  given  by  the  Produce 
Exchange  as  follows: 

June  1*1.  1898.  1897.  189H.  J89S. 

Flour,  libls.  87,380  94,960  101,991  51,067 
Wh. •ut.  ells. 3.152,880  1.733,880  2,655,340  6.306,340 
Barley,  ctls.  943,080  758,600  1,043,540  714,440 
Oats,  ctls.;.  109,380  81,980  78,500  108,960 
Rye,  ctls...  54,300  21,360  17.100  4,480 
Corn,  ctls..  112,780  81,280  103.460  65,340 
Beans,  sks.     561,263      505,730       369,398  65,819 

Flour. 

Immediately  following  our  last  review, 
there  was  a  further  reduction  in  official  card 
rates  of  25c  per  barrel,  but  as  was  announced 
in  previous  issue,  this  last  reduction  in  official 
prices  had  been  more  than  anticipated  by  cuts 
made  to  buyers  from  the  quotations  which 
had  been  ruling.  Stocks  of  flour  in  the  State 
on  June  1st  are  reported  at  87,380  barrels,  be- 
ing 7580  barrels  less  than  a  year  ago,  14,610 
barrels  less  than  two  years  ago,  and  36,373 
barrels  more  than  at  corresponding  date  in 
1895. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  $3  75@4  00 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   4  00«4  25 

Country  grades,  extras   5  00<a5  25 

Choice  and  extra  choice   5  25@5  35 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   5  40®5  fiO 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   5  00@5  25 

Walla  Walla,  Bakers'  extra   5  00®5  25 

Harley. 

Market  for  this  cereal  has  not  developed 
any  noteworthy  firmness  since  last  issue,  still 
values  have  shown  more  steadiness  than  dur- 
ing preceding  week.  Trading  in  the  sample 
market  continued  to  be  confined  mainly  to 
Feed  descriptions.  There  was  little  direct 
inquiry  for  Brewing  grades  from  any  quarter, 
and  values  for  the  latter  were  necessarily 
poorly  defined.  The  Produce  Exchange  re- 
ports 47,000  tons  barley  in  State  on  1st,  be- 
ing a  considerabl}'  greater  quantity  than  was 
generally  estimated,  and  larger  than  reported 
on  June  1st  of  either  1897  or  1895.  On  1st  of 
June,  1896,  the  quantity  of  barley  in  the 
Stale  was  stated  to  be  52,000  tons,  or  5000 
tons  in  excess  of  present  stocks.  New  crop 
barley  is  about  due,  and  will  probably  be  on 
market  in  quotable  quantities  in  a  week  or 
ten  days.  December  delivery  of  No.  1  Feed 
sold  down  to  $1.16  on  Monday,  the  lowest  fig- 
ure touched  this  week  for  barley  of  the  new 
crop. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice  1  20  @1  22* 

Feed,  fair  to  good  1  17*®  1  20 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice  1  30  ®1  35 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   —  @  — 

Chevalier,  No.  2   —  @  — 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No.  1 
feed  barley,  per  cental,  for  the  week  ranged 
as  follows  for  the  options  named : 

December,  1898,  delivery,  $1.14@1.19%. 

May,  1899,  delivery,  $  @  . 

Wednesday  at  regular  noon  session  of  the 
Call  Board  Dec,  1898,  feed  sold  at  fl.l7>4@ 
1.17;  May,  1899,$  @  . 

Oats. 

Trading  during  the  week  under  review  has 
not  been  brisk  in  oats  of  any  description. 
There  were  no  pronounced  declines  in  quot- 
able values,  but  market  tended  against 
buyers,  largely  due  to  weakness  existing  in 
other  cereals.  The  Produce  Exchange,  how- 
ever, reports  larger  stocks  of  oats  on  hand 
than  at  corresponding  date  of  any  previous 
year  since  1889.  The  quantity  now  in  the 
State  is  given  at  5469  tons.  Stocks  in  June, 
1894,  and  in  June  of  1895  were,  as  reported, 
nearly  of  the  same  volume  as  at  present. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed  1  37*®  

White,  good  to  choice  1  30  @1  35 

White,  poor  to  fair  1  27*®  

Gray,  common  to  choice  1  27*®  1  32* 

Milling  1  32*®1  37* 

Surprise,  good  to  choice  1  35  @1  40 

Black  Russian    ®  

Red    @  

Corn. 

Market  is  rather  easy  in  tone,  with  fairly 
liberal  offerings,  and  demand  not  very  active. 
Even  at  concessions  from  rates  lately  prevail- 
ing, buyers  could  not  be  induced  to  take  hold 
freely.  Eastern  corn  is  still  coming  forward, 
but  those  in  a  position  to  know  state  that 
little  or  none  is  now  being  started  this  way 
from  primary  points.  Supplies  in  State  are 
said  to  be  5600  tons.  A  year  ago  stocks  were 
3000  tons  and  two  years  ago  5000  tons. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice  l  05  ®1  07* 

Large  Yellow  1  05  01  07* 

Small  Yellow  1  30  ®1  35 

Eastern  Yellow  100  ®1  07* 

Egyptian  White   —  ®  — 

Popcorn,  shelled,  Tf(  D>     —  @  — 

Rye. 

Market  is  weak  and  slow.  Oregon  has  been 
lately  forwarding  to  this  market.  Present 
stocks  in  the  State  are  stated  to  be  54,300 
centals,  being  the  largest  amount  ever  re- 
ported on  hand  at  corresponding  date. 

Good  to  choice,  new   1  32*@1  35 

Buckwheat. 

Market  is  as  devoid  of  life  as  previously 
noted.  In  the  absence  of  transactions,  only 
nominal  quotations  can  be  given. 

Good  to  choice  180  ®1  85 

Silverskln   —  ®  — 

Means. 

Holders  are  in  the  main  firm  in  their  views, 
still  the  future  of  the  market  is  enveloped  in 
considerable  uncertainty.  Much  will  depend 
on  the  shipping  demand  during  the  next  five 
or  six  months,  and  also  on  the  quantity  which 
will  be  produced  in  California  this  season. 
The  output  on  the  Sacramento  river  will  un- 
doubtedly be  above  the  normal  if -there  is  no 
damage  to  the  growing  crop.  There  is  little 
or  no  definite  information  concerning  the 
acreage  south,  but  it  is  believed  it  will  be 
light.  The  inquiry  the  current  week  has 
been  more  for  Pink  beans  than  for  White  va- 


rieties. The  Produce  Exchange  states  that 
stocks  in  the  State  on  1st  inst.  were  561,263 
sacks,  which  is  the  largest  quantity  ever  re- 
ported for  corresponding  date.  Some  of  the 
bean  statistics  of  previous  years,  however, 
are  known  to  be  grossly  incorrect. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs   1  85  @2  00 

Small  Wbrte,  good  to  choice   1  90  @2  05 

Laay  Washington   1  80  ®1  95 

Butter,  small   1  60  ®1  75 

Butter,  large   1  75  @1  90 

Pinks   2  66  ®2  75 

Bayos^good  to  choice   2  90  @3  10 

Reds   2  75  ®3  00 

Red  KJrtneys   2  90  ®8  00 

LI  mas,  good  to  choice   2  90  @3  00 

Blaclwjye  Beans   3  30  ®3  50 

Horse  Beans     @  

Garfennzos,  large   2  75  @3  00 

GarVanzos.  small   1  80  ®1  75 

Heeent  advices  by  mail  from  New  York  fur- 
nish the  following  concerning  the  bean  market 
in  that  center,  prices  quoted  being  per  bushel 
of  60  lbs. : 

There  has  been  a  marked  falling  (iff  in  the  re- 
ceipts, the  reported  arrivals  being  less  than  any 
week  this  season:  but  the  general  wants  of  the 
trade  has  l)een  small,  and  this  has  tended  to  keep 
the  nun-k  a  little  soft  on  some  kinds,  though  buy- 
ers (have  not  secured  much  advantage.  Home 
jobbers  have  evidently  been  working  on  stock 
bought  ahead  and  have  not  felt  the  necessity  for 
important  purchases,  and  exporters  have  not  been 
able  to  do  much  in  white  beans.  The  railroad 
companies -are  adhering  to  their  recent  orders  re- 
garding the  removal  of  stock  within  four  days 
after  arrival  in  this  city,  and  this  has  been  a  con- 
tributing cause  of  weakness  at  times.  Rather 
than  to  incur  the  expense  of  putting  the  goods  in 
store,  receivers  have  shaded  the  price  2*c  on  some 
lots.  Marrow  have  eased  off  to  $1.7091.79*,  and 
the  latter  price  is  now  obtained  only  in  a  small 
jobbiag  way  for  fancy  quality.  For  a  few  of  the 
choioest  Medium  $1.42*  is  still  occasionally 
readied,  but  $1.40  is  perhaps  themore  general  rate. 
Most  of  the  recent  business  in  Pea  beans  to  the 
trade  here  has  been  at  $1.37*:  occasional  small 
lots  have  sold  at  $1.40,  and  shippers  have  taken 
some  stock  at  that  price  f.o.  b.  White  Kidney 
dragging.  A  fair  quantity  of  Red  Kidney  has  been 
exported  to  the  French  islands  and  shippers  have 
paid  $2.10;  sales  on  the  market  have  been  at  $2  00 
@2. 05  for  choice,  and  the  feeling  is  rather  firm  at 
the  close.  Quite  a  number  of  both  Red  and  White 
Kidney  of  not  the  best  quality  have  been  offering 
of  late  and  these  are  hard  to  sell  at  a  material  re- 
duction in  the  price.  Turtle  Soup  very  slow.  Yel- 
low Eye  have  had  considerable  demand  and  close 
higher;  a  number  of  lots  were  sold  to  dealers  at 
$145,  but  some  business  has  since  been  done  at 
$1  50m  1.55.  Lima  declined  5c  early  in  the  week, 
some  lots  on  the  dock  closing  out  at  $2,  but  the 
market  has  recovered  a  little  and  the  feeling  is 
now  quite  firm,  with  $2.10  asked  So  little  doing  in 
green  peas  that  values  have  weakened. 

Dried  Peas. 

There  is  little  doing  in  dried  peas,  more  due 
to  very  limited  offerings  than  to  lack  of  de- 
mand. Values  are  steady  for  prime  to  select 
qualities. 

Green  Peas,  California  $1  90  AS  00 

Niles  Peas   1  65  ®1  75 

Wool. 

The  long-existing  monotony  in  the  wool 
trade  seems  to  have  been  at  last  broken. 
There  is  considerable  inquiry  from  Eastern 
manufacturers  and  dealers,  and  it  is  expected 
that  the  same  will  result  in  a  fair  amount  of 
activity  at  no  very  distant  date.  A  few 
wholesale  transfers  have  been  lately  effected, 
mainly  on  local  account.  Eastern  markets  are 
reported  in  improved  condition.  It  is  likely 
that  the  giving  of  quotations  for  1898  wools 
wiil  be  possible  in  a  week  or  two. 

SPRING. 

Oregon  Eastern,  choice  12  ®I4 

Oregon  Eastern,  fair  to  good   9  ®U 

FALL. 

Northern,  free  10  ®I2 

Southern  Mountain   9  @U 

Hops. 

Market  is  virtually  dead,  so  far  as  whole- 
sale trading  is  concerned,  and  there  is  little 
doing  in  a  retail  or  jobbing  way.  Offerings 
from  first  hands  do  not  make  much  of  a  show- 
ing, but  small  as  they  are,  they  are  almost 
wholly  neglected.  It  will  be  surprising  to 
have  any  special  activity  or  firmness  devel- 
oped during  the  balance  of  the  season.  New 
hops  will  be  on  market  in  about  ninety  days. 

Good  to  choice,  1897  crop   10  ®13 

A  New  York  authority  gives  the  following 
review  of  the  hop  market,  the  advices  being 
furnished  by  mail  of  late  date : 

The  weather  has  been  rainy  almost  every  day 
this  week,  which  has  seriously  interfered  with  the 
movement  of  stock  and  caused  an  exceedingly  dull 
trade.  The  absence  of  business  has  not  changed 
the  ideas  of  holders,  however,  and  there  has  been 
no  anxiety  to  sell,  except,  possibly,  the  poor  Ore- 
gons,  which  are  still  a  drug  on  the  market.  This 
latter  class  of  stock  has  been  a  burden  ever  since 
it  began  arriving  here,  and  it  is  certainly  a  mis- 
fortune to  the  trade  that  it  was  picked.  Some  of 
the  lots  are  entirely  without  lupuline,  nearly 
every  burr  is  black  with  mold  and  the  color  of  the 
hops  is  poor.  We  hear  of  offers  to  sell  at  6c.  and 
perhaps  5c  would  be  accepted.  Outside  of  these, 
the  Pacific  coast  stock  is  held  at  9@14c  for  ordi- 
nary to  really  prime,  and  a  few  growths  of  choice 
remain  in  first  hands,  for  which  16c  is  asked  and 
obtained  when  anyone  wants  them.  The  State 
stock  is  largely  of  grades  worth,  say,  10®  14c;  a 
really  choice  article  can  hardly  be  found.  Advices 
from  the  hop  sections  of  this  State  and  from  all 
points  in  the  West  do  not  indicate  any  material 
change  in  the  condition  of  the  yards. 

Hay  and  Straw. 

Although  recent  arrivals  of  hay  have  in- 
cluded stocks  from  Oregon,  Nevada  and  Utah, 
the  aggregate  of  receipts  has  not  been  heavy. 
Demand  was  fair,  showing  some  improvement 
over  that  of  preceding  week.  New  Alfalfa 
sold  at  an  advance,  a  little  very  select  bring- 
ing $15.  Values  for  best  qualities  of  stable 
hay  were  well  sustained  at  former  range  of 
quotations.  Straw  tended  to  lower  prices 
than  have  been  lately  current. 

NEW  MAV. 

Wheat  17  O0®20  00 

Barley   15  00®16  00 

Oat  15  00®  16  00 

Alfalfa  12  00®13  00 

OLD  HAY. 

Wheat  19  00®22  50 

Wheat  and  Oat  18  00@2l  00 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

GOMBAULT'S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


1 Sire  Speedy  and  Pwltlts  Cirt 
The  Safest,  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Take* 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  nilla  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Hsriei 
»"5  Sftffifi.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRINC-   Impoutblt  to  produce  scar  or  bUmuh. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1.30  per  bottle.    Bold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  Us  use. ..  Bend  for  descriptive  circulars. 
TUB  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  a 


Fruit  Evaporators; 
Bells;  Sorghum  Hills; 

Cider  Mills;  Wine 
Presses;  Tortilla  Mills; 

Folding  Sawing 
Machines;  Windmills, 
Pumps  and  Tanks; 
Steam  Jet  Pumps  and 
Syphons. 

JAMES  LINF0RTH, 37  Market  st  s  F 

Write  for  Descriptive  Catalogues. 


Oat  n  00@19  00 

Barley    __@  

Timothy  15  0O®18  00 

Compressed  19  00®23  00 

Straw,  f.  bale   65®  80 

MIllgtafTs. 

Most  descriptions  were  in  more  than  ample 
supply  for  the  immediate  demand.  Market 
was,  in  the  main,  favorable  to  buyers.  Bran 
proved  an  exception,  commanding  an  advance. 

Bran.  ¥  ton  14  50®15  50 

Middlings  16  50® 1 8  00 

Barley,  Rolled  26  00® 26  60 

Cornmeal  24  O0®24  50 

Cracked  Corn  28  00®25  50 

Seeds. 

There  is  little  doing  in  seeds  of  any  sort. 
Most  kinds  are  in  such  limited  supply  as  to 
make  it  impossible  for  any  noteworthy  activ- 
ity to  be  experienced.  Especially  is  Mustard 
seed  in  insignificant  stock  and  is  likely  to  so 
continue  for  some  months  to  come.  Quota- 
tions are  mainly  about  the  same  as  pre- 
viously noted. 

Per  ell. 

Mustard,  Yellow  4  00@4  25 

Mustard,  Trieste  Seed  4  25C<*4  50 

Mustard,  Wild  Brown  3  00(83  28 

Flax  2  25®2  40 

Per  lb 

Canary   2*®2* 

Rape  XK®3 

Hemp  2¥<a>3>4 

Alfalfa,  Utah  _  ®_ 

Rags  and  Bagging. 

There  is  no  improvement  to  record  in  quot- 
able values  for  grain  bags,  but  more  inquiry 
is  observable  and  a  fairly  active  demand  is 
expected  during  the  next  sixty  days.  Stocks 
are  certain,  however,  to  prove  more  than 
enough  for  the  season's  needs.  Other  bags 
and  bagging  are  at  present  ruling  quiet. 

Calcutta  Grain  bags,  22x38,  spot   5  ®  b'i 

State  Prison  bags,  per  100    4  85  ®— 

Wool  sacks,  4  lb  80  ® — 

Wool  sacks,  3%  lb  27  ®— 

Qunnles   9H310 

Bean  bags   4*®  4* 

Fruit  sacks,  cotton   654®  6 

Hides,  Pelts  and  Tallow. 

No  changes  of  moment  have  taken  place  in 
quotable  values  or  the  general  tone  of  this 
market  since  former  review.  Beef  hides  con- 
tinue to  command  moderately  stiff  figures, 
especially  Wet  Salted,  and  advanced  figures 
are  expected  soon.  Pelts  were  barely  steady. 
Tallow  was  in  very  fair  request. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed,  can 
be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all 
kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side 
brands  or  murrain,  are  not  always  readily 
placed  at  the  lower  quotations. 

Sound.  Cullt. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs         10®IOK      9  @  tii 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs. .     9®  9*      8  ®  8% 
Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs...    — ®  9       —  @8 
Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs    9®  9%      8  ®  8K 
Light  Cow  Hides, under  50  lbs  — ®  9       —  ®  8 

Wet  Salted  Kip   —  ®  9*f    —  @  8*4 

Wet  Salted  Veal   — ®10      —  ®s 

Wet  Salted  Calf   — @10       —  @  9 

Dry  Hides   — ®16y,     13  @13tf 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  18  lbs  .  15®  18       —  ®12 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs  18@20       16  ®17 

Horse  Hides,  large  8  00@2  50 

Horse  Hides,  medium  1  50@2  00 

Horse  Hides,  small  26  @so 

Colts'  Hides  25  ®50 

Pelts,  long  wool,  per  skin  90  ®1  16 

Pelts,  medium,  per  skin  70  ®90 

Pelts,  short  wool,  per  skin  40  ®60 

Pelts,  shearling,  per  skin  15  ®30 

Doer  Skins,  best  summer  26  ®30 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium  —  ®20 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter  —  ®10 

Elk  Hides  10  ®12 

Tallow,  good  quality   S  ®  M 

Tallow,  No.  2   2  ®  M 

Qoat  Skins,  perfect  30  .,•  xs 

Goat  Skins,  damaged  10  ®20 

Kid  Skins  6  @10 

Honey. 

Not  much  now  coming  forward  from  any 
quarter.  Supplies  will  doubtless  be  light 
throughout  the  season,  admitting  of  little 
other  than  small  local  trade.    Former  quota- 
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tions  remain  in  force,  with  tendency  on  best 
qualities  to  higher  figures. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   by,®  6 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   4%® 

White  Comb,  l-ft  frames   8V4@10 

Amber  Comb   6S4®  7tf 

Beeswax. 

Offerings  and  demand  are  both  of  a  light 
order.    Market  is  easy  in  tone,  but  no  appre- 
ciable changes  are  warranted  in  quotations. 
Fair  to  choice,  *  lb  23  @25 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 

Beef  is  in  fair  request,  and  for  prime  to 
choice  stock  the  market  is  firm  at  the  ruling 
rates.  Mutton  is  selling  at  about  same  fig- 
ures as  last  quoted,  with  offerings  not  partic- 
ularly heavy  in  quantity,  but  sufficient  for 
current  requirements.  Hogs  were  in  as  good 
demand  as  previous  week,  and  market  for  all 
kinds,  other  than  soft  and  stock  hogs,  was 
firm  at  the  advanced  rates. 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  V  lb   6  @  6V4 

Beef,  2d  quality   5  @  by, 

Beef,  3d  quality   4  @  5 

Mutton— ewes,  7@7!4c;  wethers   7V4@  8 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  medium   4%®  4% 

Hogs,  small   4%®  4y, 

Hogs,  large  hard   4% 

Hogs,  feeders  4  <ffi— 

Hogs,  soft   3M®  3V4 

Hogs,  stock   2  @— 

Hogs,  country  dressed   5  @  by, 

Veal,  small,*  lb   6  @  7 

Veal,  large,  *  lb   5  @  6 

Lamb,  Spring,  *  lb   8  @— 

Poultry. 

A  firmer  market  prevailed  during  most  of 
the  week,  especially  for  old  chickens,  which 
were  in  increased  demand  at  improved  fig- 
ures, due  mainly  to  a  temporary  absence  of 
Eastern  poultry.  Old  Hens  sold  at  an  ad- 
vance of  $1.00@1.50  per  dozen  over  the  low 
rates  which  had  been  current.  During  the 
past  few  days  Eastern  poultry  has  been  again 
coming  forward,  causing  market  for  the  home 
product  to  rule  less  in  favor  of  sellers  than 
immediately  following  last  review. 

Turkeys,  live  hens,  *  lb  11  @  12 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers  11  ®  12 

Hens,  Cal.,  *  doz  4  00@4  50 

Roosters,  old  3  50@4  00 

Roosters,  young,  (full-grown)  6  00@7  50 

FryerB  4  00@4  50 

Broilers,  large  3  00@3  50 

Broilers,  small  1  75@2  50 

Ducks,  young,  *  doz  3  00@4  50 

Duoks.old  3  00@3  25 

Geese,     pair   75@1  00 

Goslings,  *  pair  1  00®  1  25 

Pigeons,  Old,  *  doz  1  00®  

Pigeons,  Young  1  25@1  50 

Batter. 

A  weak  and  lower  market  is  noted  for  all 
grades  of  butter,  with  tolerably  liberal 
arrivals,  including  consignments  from  some 
outside  points  not  in  the  habit  of  contribut- 
ing to  this  market.  Packing  demand  was  less 
active  than  it  had  been  and  this  aided  in  the 
development  of  weakness.  Depression  of 
values  was  less  marked,  however,  on  strictly 
choice  to  select  than  it  was  on  defective  qual- 
ities. 

Creamery  extras,  *  lb  19  @— 

Creamery  firsts  18  @18K 

Creamery  seconds  17  @17H 

Dairy  select  17  @17H 

Dairy  seconds  15  @16 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy  —  @ — 

Mixed  store  14  @15 

Creamery  In  tubs  18H@20 

Firkin,  Cal.,  choice  to  select  18  @20 

Firkin,  common  to  fair  15  @17 

Cheese. 

Market  continues  to  show  much  the  same 
general  condition  as  last  noted,  being  easy  in 
tone,  with  supplies  more  than  sufficient  to  ac- 
commodate the  rather  light  demand  at  pres- 
ent existing.  Some  brands  in  high  favor  are 
commanding  from  special  custom  a  slight  ad- 
vance on  quotations.  Strictly  select,  mild 
flavored  new  cheese  is  likely  to  be  soon  in 
lighter  receipt  and  to  rule  firmer. 

California  fancy  flat,  new   9  @  9% 

California,  good  to  choice   8  @  9 

California,  fair  to  good   7W@  8 

California  Cheddar   9  @11 

California,  "Young  Americas"   9  ®11 

Eggs. 

A  little  more  firmness  has  been  developed 
in  the  egg  market,  arrivals  of  home  product 
showing  decrease,  and  receipts  of  Eastern  not 
being  of  very  large  proportions.  The  tendency 
of  the  market  in  favor  of  sellers  was  most  pro- 
nounced on  favorite  marks  of  guaranteed  qual- 
ity. Some  extra  select,  engaged  ahead  by 
special  custom,  brought  a  moderate  advance 
on  quotable  rates. 

California,  select,  large  white  and  fresh. .  17  @— 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size. .15  ®16 

California,  good  to  choice  store  14  @15 

Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading  14  @15 

Vegetables. 

Nearly  all  descriptions  of  vegetables  now  in 
season  were  in  fairly  liberal  receipt,  and  mar- 
ket as  a  whole  lacked  firmness.  Most  changes 
made  in  quotations  were  to  lower  prices. 
About  the  only  exception  was  the  advanced 
figures  current  on  Rhubarb.  The  most  pro- 
nounced weakness  was  in  the  market  for 
Onions,  there  being  a  decided  glut  of  New 
Reds  the  greater  part  of  the  time. 

Asparagus,  No.  1  to  choice,  $  box   1  50®  2  25 

Asparagus,  common  to  fair,  *  box   75®  1  25 

Beans,  String,  *  lb   5®  7 

Beans,  Lima,  V  lb   — ®  — 

Beans,  Refuge,  *  ft>   — ®  — 

Beans,  Wax,  *  lb   4®  6 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  y  100   60®  70 

Cauliflower,  *  doz   SO® 

Corn,  Green,  $  sack   — @  — 

Corn,  Alameda,  *  crate   — @  — 

Cucumbers,  *  box   65®  1  00 

Egg  Plant,  *  lb   — @  — 

Garlic,  »lb   3®  5 

Mushrooms,  Buttons,  V  lb   — @  — 

Mushrooms,  Wild,  *  lb   — @  — 

Okra,  Dried,  »  lb  '   — ®  — 

Onions,  Yellow,  good  to  choice   — ®  — 

Onions,  New  Red   60®  65 

Peas,  Sweet,  Garden,  *  lb   1®  1W 

Peas,  Sweet,  H  sack   75®  1  00 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  *  lb   10®  12H 


Rhubarb,  ordinary,  $  box   75®  85 

Rhubarb,  Mammoth,  $  bx   1  00®  — 

Squash,  Summer,  *  box   75®  1  00 

Tomatoes,  $  box  or  crate    1  75®  2  25 

Potatoes. 

New  potatoes  are  now  arriving  freely,  both 
in  boxes  and  sacks,  and  as  they  are  being  of- 
fered at  generally  easy  figures,  they  are  being 
given  the  preference  by  a  large  majority  of 
consumers.  Most  of  the  new  now  coming  for- 
ward are  showing  good  quality.  Old  potatoes 
are  still  being  received,  mainly  from  Oregon, 
and  in  tolerably  large  quantity  for  this  late 
date.  A  few  choice  to  select  old  sell  to  fair 
advantage,  but  common  qualities  drag  badly. 

Burbanks,  River,  $  sack   — @  — 

Burbanks,  Petaluma  and  Tomales,  *  ctl  40®  65 

Burbanks,  Humboldt,  Tf»  ctl   40®  70 

Burbanks,  Oregon.  $  cental   40®  70 

Garnet  Chile,  Oregon   — @  — 

New  Potatoes,  in  sacks,  f>  cental   60@  90 

New  Potatoes,  River,  in  boxes,  V  cental   55®  75 

Sweet  River,  IS  cental   — ®  — 

Sweet  Merced   — @  — 


The  Fruit  Market. 


Fresh  Fruits. 

The  assortment  on  market  this  week  of 
fresh  fruits,  deciduous  and  berry,  varies  little 
from  that  rioted  in  last  issue.  Values  for 
most  kinds  have  not  fluctuated  materially, 
but  where  changes  did  occur,  they  were  in 
the  main  to  lower  figures.  Apricots  sold  at  a 
decline  from  last  quoted  rates,  75c  being  the 
utmost  warranted  as  a  quotation  for  boxes, 
with  crates  commanding  about  10c  more. 
Apricots  thus  far  received  have  averaged 
decidedly  small,  which  operated  against  their 
advantageous  sale.  Some  boxes  which  looked 
well  on  top  would  not  bear  close  investiga- 
tion, as  the  fruit  under  the  first  layer  was 
small,  green  and  generally  inferior,  showing 
the  "deaconing  process"  is  still  in  fashion 
in  some  quarters.  Topping  off  is  admissible 
in  a  mild  manner,  but  where  carried  to  ex- 
tremes is  not  apt  to  result  in  any  good  to  the 
producer,  as  there  are  few  purchasers  and  no 
regular  buyers  who  can  be  thus  deceived. 
Peaches  of  choice  quality  were  in  good  re- 
quest and  were  salable  at  higher  figures  than 
were  warranted  as  quotations  in  a  regular 
way,  most  of  the  present  offerings  being  little 
better  than  windfalls,  unripe  and  more  or 
less  bruised.  Better  qualities  are  expected 
in  the  near  future.  Early  Plums  were  slow 
of  sale  and  were  offered  at  low  figures. 
Cherries  were  in  very  liberal  receipt  for  a 
light  crop  season,  with  market  weak  for  all 
sorts  except  strictly  select  black  or  choice 
Royal  Annes.  Canners  are  taking  very  few 
cherries,  and  are  contracting  for  them  only 
when  by  so  doing  they  can  secure  desirable 
deliveries  of  other  fruit.  Considerable  quan- 
tities of  canned  cherries  of  1897  pack  still 
remain  on  hand.  Gooseberries  of  common 
quality  were  plentiful  and  cheap,  and  there 
were  few  of  any  other  sort.  Blackberries  and 
Raspberries  were  in  fair  request,  but  did  not 
command  quite  as  good  figures  as  preceding 
week.  Strawberries  in  prime  order  did  not 
lack  for  custom  and  brought  fair  average 
prices. 

Apricots,  Pringle,  H  box   — @  — 

Apricots,  Royal,  18  box   65®  75 

Apples,  green,  $  box   40®  50 

Cherries  Black,  in  bulk,  -p  tb   iy,®  3 

Cherries  White,  in  bulk,  18  D)   '1®  2 

Cherries,  Black,  fair  to  choice,  V  box.. .     25®  50 

Cherries,  White  and  Red,  18  box   20®  30 

Blackberries,  *  crate   75®  90 

Raspberries,  %>  chest   7  00@10  00 

Raspberries,  f)  crate   1  25®  I  50 

Gooseberries,  *  lb   1®  2 

Gooseberries.  English,  18  lb   3V4®  4 

Strawberries,  Longworth,  18  chest          5  00®  7  50 

Strawberries,  Large,  $  chest   3  00®  4  00 

Plums,  Clyman,  18  box   40®  65 

Plums,  Cherry,     drawer   20®  35 

Dried  Fruits. 

The  market  for  cured  and  evaporated  fruits 
is  not  showing  much  life,  spot  trading  being 
confined  mostly  to  local  and  coast  needs. 
Present  stocks  of  tree  fruit  are  mainly 
Prunes,  Peaches  and  Apples,  with  no  heavy 
quantities  of  either  sort  at  present  obtain- 
able. Values  for  above  kinds  are  ruling 
steady,  quotations  being  without  change. 
The  few  Apricots  remaining  are  being  held  at 
an  advance  and  prospects  are  that  this  sea- 
son's curing  of  choice  Apricots  will  command 
still  higher  prices.  Not  only  is  this  season's 
crop  sure  to  prove  light,  but  there  are  ad- 
vices of  the  fruit  in  some  localities  being  in- 
fested with  scale,  which  renders  the  fruit 
practically  worthless  for  either  canning  or 
drying,  being  very  undesirable  for  home  use 
and  such  cannot  be  utilized  for  export  trade. 
Prunes  are  said  to  be  promising  a  fair  aver- 
age yield  in  most  sections,  although  a  light 
shower  or  two  would  improve  the  conditions. 
There  is  one  exception,  the  Armona  district, 
where  a  year  ago  about  200  carloads  were 
turned  out,  but  this  year,  it  is  claimed,  there 
will  not  likely  be  over  30  carloads.  Foreign 
houses  are  soliciting  prices  for  future  deliv- 
eries of  new  crop  fruit,  principally  Apricots 
and  Prunes,  but  operators  here  prefer  wait- 
ing until  fruit  is  ready  for  delivery  before 
naming  figures. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  in  sacks,  per  lb   6i4@8 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   8V4®  9 

Apricots,  Moorpark   9  ®11 

Apples,  in  boxes   63£@  7 

Figs,  fancy  pressed   8  @10 

Nectarines,  White   4tf@— 

Nectarines,  Red   3y,@  4 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   4)4®  5 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   6  @  6y, 

Peaches,  peeled,  in  boxes  10  ®liiy, 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy.  —  ®— 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts   —  @— 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts  4   @  5 

Pears,  peeled  and  sliced   —  @— 

Plums,  pitted   5  ®  6 

Prunes,  in  sacks,  40— 50's   53£@  6 

50— 60's   4H@  4% 

60— 70's   3K@  3% 

70— 80's   3  @  3H 

80— 90's   2*@  3 

90— 100's   2K®— 

Above  figures  are  on  basis  of  3^®3Hc  for  4 


sizes.   Prunes  in  boxes,  He  higher  for  25-lb  boxes, 

He  higher  for  50- lb  boxes. 

4  sizes  Santa  Claras  and  equal   3V4@ — 

4  sizes  San  Joaquin  and  Northern  3  @ — 

Prunes,  Silver   4  ®7 

COMMON  SDN-DRIED. 

Apricots,  ordinary   5  @6 

Apples,  sliced   4  @  4y, 

Apples,  quartered   4%®— 

Figs,  Black   3  @  3% 

Figs,  White   3  @  4 

Peaches,  unpeeled   3V4®  4 

Plums,  unpitted   1   @  HJ 

The  dried  fruit  market  on  the  Atlantic  side 
is  thus  outlined,  according  to  recent  mail  ad- 
vices from  New  York : 

The  market  for  evaporated  apples  has  shown 
very  little  change  this  week.  Offerings  are  light, 
and,  while  demand  has  been  less  active,  desirab'e 
grades  have  been  held  with  confidence  at  full  late 
figures.  Sun-dried  rather  quiet,  though  southern 
are  held  steadily  at  full  late  prices;  State  quar- 
ters are  very  dull  and  offering  lower.  Chopped  ap- 
ples have  been  held  firmly,  as  stock  is  in  few 
hands,  but,  to  sell  with  freedom,  outside  quotation 
is  extreme.  Cores  and  skins  have  ruled  dull  and 
slightly  weaker.  Cherries  about  cleaned  up  and 
quotation  nominal.  Huckleberries  have  had  some 
movement  at  the  lower  prices  quoted.  Raspber- 
ries and  Blackberries  held  steadily  at  unchanged 
figures.  California  apricots  and  peaches  are  in 
very  good  demand  and  firm,  with  occasional  choice 
lots  held  fractionally  higher  than  quoted. 

Apricots,  Cal.  Moorpark,  1897,  per  lb  10  @l2y, 

Apricots,  Cal.  Royal,  1897,  per  lb   8  @  9 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1897,  peeled,  per  lb  10  ®16 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1897,  unpeeled,  per  lb          5  @  9 

Pears,  Cal.,  1897,  per  lb   5  @10 

Prunes,  Cal.,  1897,  per  lb   4   @  8H 

Raisins. 

Stocks  locally  are  fairly  well  cleaned  up. 
There  are  moderate  quantities  of  loose  raisins 
still  held  in  the  interior,  including  some  of 
very  good  quality,  values  for  which  are  ruling 
quite  steady.  The  vineyards  generally  are 
reported  to  be  in  fine  condition  for  this  time 
of  year. 

F.  O.  B.   FRESNO  DELIVERY. 

Imperial  Clusters,  per  box   —  @  — 

Dehesa  Clusters,  per  box   —  @  — 

Fancy  Clusters,  per  box   —  @  — 

Boxes,  London  layers,  20-Jb  box   1  00®  — 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 

Loose  Muscatel,  4-crown,  $  lb  3y,®— 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown  2>^@2% 

Loose  Muscatel,  2-crown  1  V4@2 

Sultanas  3  ®3% 

Seedless  Muscatel  13£@2 

Dried  Grapes  1  ®W, 

Citrus  Fruits. 

Orange  market  is  well  stocked  for  this  late 
date  and  is  favorable  to  buyers,  especially 
for  other  than  most  select  Navels.  Lemons 
are  in  sufficient  supply  for  all  immediate 
needs,  and  market  is  easy  in  tone,  particu- 
larly for  other  than  strictly  choice.  Lemons 
are  going  at  unchanged  figures. 

Oranges— Navel  V  box   2  00®  3  00 

St.  Michaels   1  25®  2  00 

Seedlings   75®  1  25 

Tangerines,  half  box   — @  — 

Lemons— Cal.,  select,  $  box   1  75®  2  00 

Cal.,  good  to  choice   1  00®  1  50 

Cal.,  common  to  good   75®  1  00 

Limes— Mexican,  <p  box   4  00®  4  50 

Cal.,  small  box   75®  i  00 

Nuts. 

The  general  features  remain  as  last  noted. 
Market  for  all  choice  nuts  is  firm  at  the  quo- 
tations. Almonds  are  scarce.  Choice  Wal- 
nuts are  not  in  large  supply.  Peanuts  arriv- 
ing are  mostly  ordinary  quality. 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell   9  @10 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   7  @  8(4 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   4  @  4(4 

Walnuts  White,  paper  shell   7(4®  8(4 

Walnuts  White,  soft  shell  7(4®  8(4 

Walnuts  White,  Cal.,  standard   6  @  7 

Chestnuts,  Cal.  Italian   — @— 

Peanuts,  Cal.,  fair  to  prime   4<4®  4\ 

Peanuts,  Eastern  hand-picked   5  @  6 

Pine  Nuts   7   ®  8 


California   Dried    Fruit   at  New 
York. 


Produce  Receipts. 
Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals  and 
other  California  products  for  the  past  week 
and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  compared  with 
corresponding  time  the  previous  year,  are  as 
follows : 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  (4-sks   73,455 

Wheat,  ctls   45,435 

Barley,  ctls   29,400 

Oats,  ctls   10,525 

Corn,  ctls   9,600 

Rye,  ctls   170 

Beans,  sks   4,894 

Potatoes,  sks   25,015 

Onions,  sks   3,971 

Hay,  tons   1,712 

Wool,  bales   2,583 

Hops,  bales  


Since  Same  Time 
July  1,  '97.  Last  year. 


4,963,076 
10,281,202 
4,491,338 
680,310 
370,123 
47,881 
562,460 
1,094,909 
111,909 
120,172 
71,083 
9,095 


5,622,758 
10,630,842 
4,845,267 
532,725 
281,317 
187,898 
563,460 
1,084,467 
134,479 
136,394 
77,084 
7,545 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Flour,  M-sks   67,928 

Wheat,  ctls   886 

Barley,  ctls   2,592 

Oats,  ctls   144 

Corn,  ctls   1,830 

Beans,  sks   492 

Hay,  bales   684 

Wool,  lbs  

Hops,  lbs   1,752 

Honey,  cases   1 

Potatoes,  pkgs   1,060 


Si7ice 
July  I,  '97. 

3,151,260 
9,757,832 
2,999,341 
18  704 
45,394 
301,604 
76,301 
14,241,776 
1,387,794 
7,447 
183,501 


Same  Time 
Last  Year. 

4,288,327 
9,938,587 
3,600,463 
33,290 
28,374 
390,183 
67,884 
16,628,249 
1,280,034 
2,781 
79,311 


Prices  quoted  in  this  review  are  intended, 
unless  otherwise  specified,  to  represent-whole- 
sale values,  obtainable  on  offerings  from  the 
producer,  and  on  round  lots  delivered  at  San 
Francisco.  The  reviews  of  the  markets  aer 
for  the  week  ending  Wednesday  noon,  while 
quotations  are  based  on  values  current  on 
above  dates.  It  is  the  aim  or  the  The  Pacific 
Rural  Press  to  have  its  quotations  represent 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  existing  values.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  at 
times,  owing  to  the  superior  merit  of  offer- 
ings, undue  competition  between  buyers,  or 
other  reasons,  higher  figure:,  are  realized  than 
are  justified  as  quotations.  On  the  other 
hand,  produce  of  decidedly  inferior  quality  is 
apt  to  be  sold  at  less  than  lowest  figures. 


New  York,  June  8.— California  dried  fruits 
steady;  apples  strong.  Evaporated  apples,  com- 
mon, 7(4@8c  $  fi>. ;  prime  wire  tray,  9@9Hc;  wood 
dried  prime,  93£c;  choice,  10c;  fancy,  I0y,c. 
Prunes,  4@8)4c  f,  lb.  Apricots,  Royal,  8®  10c; 
Moorpark,  10@12c.  Peaches,  unpeeled, 
peeled,  12@16c. 


Eastern  Sales  of  California  Fruit. 


New  York,  June  3.— The  Earl  Fruit  Company 
sold  California  fruit  to-day:  Apricots,  Royal,  $1.90 
to  $3.05,  average,  $2.15;  Seedling,  $1.55  to  $2.10, 
average  $1.96;  Newcastle,  $1.50  to  $2.10,  average 
$1.71;  Garland  Peaches,  $2.43.  Cherries— Royal 
Anne,  90c  to  $1.35,  average  $1.12;  Black  Tartarian, 
50c  to  95c,  average  65c;  Centennial,  $1.70. 

Chicago,  June  3— Porter  Brothers  sold  Cali- 
fornia fruit  to-day  as  follows:    Apricots— Mont- 

imets,  $2.25  per  single  crate;  Royals,  $1.65  to  $2; 
.Seedlings,  $1.25  to  $1.40.  Peaches— Alexanders, 
$1.75  per  box.  Plums— Clymans,  $1.20  to  $1.35  per 
single  crate.  Cherries— Tartarians,  40c  to  $1.30; 
Blgereaux,  65c  to  $1.20;  Royal  Anne,  50c  to  90c; 
Black  Republicans,  80c;  Black  Eagles,  75c;  Gov- 
ernor Wood,  45c:  Black  Bigereau,  80c  to  $1. 

New  York,  June  7.— Porter  Bros.  Company  sold 
to  day :  Prunes— Tragedys,  $3.37  to  $4.12  per  single 
crate.  Apricots— Royals,  $1.45  to  $2.06  per  single 
crate;  Seedlings,  $1.45.  Plums— Clymans,  $1.30  to 
$1.60  per  singe  crate;  Cherry,  $1.20;  St.  Ca\herines, 
$1.10.  Cherries— Royal  Annes,  70c  to  $3.15  per  box; 
Centennials,  60c  to  $1  30;  mixed,  $1.05  to  $1.20;  Tar- 
tarians, 66c  to  $1.20;  Black  Eagles,  $1.10;  Bigereaus, 
85c  to  $1.10;  Republicans,  95c  to  $1;  Governor 
Woods,  80c.  Peaches— Alexanders,  $1.40  to  $1.50 
per  box. 

New  York,  June  7.— The  Earl  Fruit  Company 
sold  California  fruit  today:  Cherries  —  Royal 
Annes,  90c  to  $1.10;  average,  98c;  Llewellyn,  90c; 
Black  Tartarians,  60c  to  90c;  average,  69c. 

Chicago,  June  7.— Porter  Bros.  Company  sold 
California  fruit  to-day:  Prunes— Tragedys,  $4.30 
per  single  crate.  Plums— Yosabe,  $2.25  per  single 
crate;  Clymans,  $1.45  to  $1.65.  Apricots — Mont- 
gamets,  $2.05  to  $2.10;  Newcastles,  $2.05;  Royals, 
$1  70  to  $1.95.  Peaches— Alexanders,  $1.50  to  $1.60. 
Cherries— Royal  Annes,  $1.35  per  box;  Tartarians, 
70c  to  $1.20;  Bigereaus,  80c  to  $1.05. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

•fi  General  Commission  Merchants,  4> 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  8.  F. 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

4VPersonal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 

Interest. 


ASPINWALL  POTATO  PLANTER. 
The  Only  Successful  Machine  Planter. 
HOOKER  &  CO., 
16-18  Drumm  St  San  Francisco. 


Feeds-Ceding. 

By  W.  A.  HENRY. 

This  is  a  practical,  thorough  and  complete  work 
based  on  what  has  been  done:  a  record  of  solid 
facts. 

Every  Feeder,  Breeder  or  Farmer  should 
have  it  for  every  day  reference. 


657  PAGES,  BOUHD  IN  CLOTH. 
Price,  &2  Postpaid. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

330  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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A  NEWBOOK. 

alifornia  .\ 
.'.Vegetables 


IN 


Garden  and  Field. 


By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 

Published  by  "Pacific  Rural  Press"  of  San 
Francisco. 

A  Practical  Guide  to  Success  in  California. 
Large  8vo.,  fully  illustrated. 

PRICE  »2.  Orders  received  at  tblo 
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Irrigated  Farm 

FOR  SAI,K.     4f>0  ACRES.     FREE  WATER, 
Unlimited  Quantity.    In  the  famous 
Botae  Valley,  Idaho. 

This  is  a  great  bargain  for  any  one  interested  in 
stock  or  dairy  business.  Will  produce  over  2000 
tons  alfalfa  yearly,  at  a  minimum  cost.  Excellent 
cattle  range  convenient.       TATE  &  STEIN, 

Boise,  Idfiho. 
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Some  Pacific  Coast  Timber. 


The  timber  of  British  Columbia, 
Washington  and  Oregon  is  practically 
the  same,  Douglas  fir,  the  leading  lum- 
ber of  the  northwest  coast  and  the  one 
timber  accessible  to  all  its  mills.  It 
grows  only  west  of  the  coast  range  of 
mountains,  in  large  tracts.  The  fir 
timber  cut  by  the  Washington  and  Ore- 
gon mills  rarely  yields  25  per  cent 
clear,  nor  50  per  cent  good  enough  for 
shipment  to  foreign  ports.  The  dispo- 
sition of  the  rough  and  lower  grades 
is  the  conundrum  of  the  mill  man.  For 
years  California  has  been  the  market 
where  these  low  grades  were  marketed, 
but  this  market  is  growing  more  par- 
ticular. The  better  mills  are,  however, 
working  their  stock  more  carefully  and 
are  getting  better  returns  in  the  upper 
grades  than  in  former  years.  In  the 
better  districts  it  is  often  found  8  feet 
in  diameter,  sometimes  9,  occasionally 
10,  very  seldom  larger. 

The  cedar  of  the  two  northern  States 
is  the  next  in  importance.  It  grows  to 
immense  size.  There  are  few  tracts  of 
cedar  exclusively;  the  majority  of  it 
grows  with  fir,  spruce  or  hemlock.  It 
is  the  greatest  shingle  timber.  The 
trade  in  shingles  has  grown  in  a  decade 
from  nothing  to  nearly  three  billions 
annually.  They  are  marketed  in  every 
Eastern  and  Northern  State.  A  few 
shipments  are  made  abroad,  but  so  far 
that  demand  is  limited.  Cedar  sash, 
doors,  finish  and  siding  are  rapidly 
finding  a  market.  The  doors  and  sash 
of  this  wood  will  stand  in  any  climate. 
They  will  hold  their  own  under  any 
test.  The  cedar  timber  is  worked  at 
great  loss;  clear  cedar  is  not  easily  ob- 
tained and  wide  stock  is  always  a  prob- 
lem to  the  mill  owners. 

Spruce  grows  only  in  favored  locali- 
ties and  generally  within  limited  areas. 
It  is  found  at  its  best  in  the  counties 
that  border  on  the  Pacific  ocean.  South 
of  the  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  near  the 
California  line,  is  found  the  great  bod- 
ies of  spruce.  Some  small  patches  and 
detached  trees  are  found  elsewhere, 
but  much  of  this  is  of  the  tide  land 
variety,  which  is  only  good  for  boxes 
and  the  cheaper  grades  of  lumber. 
There  are  but  a  very  few  mills  that  can 
fill  orders  for  spruce.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  timbers  there,  much  re- 
sembles white  pine,  and  can  readily  be 
sold  for  it. 

Hemlock  is  yet  unknown  in  the  mar- 
kets, only  a  limited  amount  is  manu- 
factured and  but  a  small  portion  of  that 
is  sold  as  hemlock.  It  will  pass  either 
for  fir  or  hemlock  in  a  mixed  pile.  It 
makes  good  flooring  and  a  handsome 
finishing  lumber.  It  has  none  of  the 
bad  features  of  Eastern  hemlock.  It  is 
like  spruce  in  being  tasteless. 

Larch  grows  in  a  few  localities  and 
is  good  timber,  light  in  color  and 
weight,  difficult  to  distinguish  from 
spruce  or  the  lighter  colored  firs. 

In  the  southern  part  of  Oregon  is 
found  the  great  body  of  sugar  pine — a 
valuable  timber,  but  its  sale  is  much 
restricted  on  account  of  the  railway 
facilities.  The  lumber  is  coarse-grained, 
light  in  color  and  takes  a  good  finish. 
Sash,  doors  and  finish  and  all  kinds  of 
building  material  are  manufactured 
from  it. 

East  of  the  coast  range  of  monntains 
is  found  bull  pine,  tamarack,  some  white 
pine  and  cedar.  There  are  few  large 
bodies  and  but  little  good  lumber  is 
manufactured.  Bull  pine  is  the  princi- 
pal stock  cut.  It  has  a  heavy  sap, 
which  turns  blue  or  black,  warps  easily 
and  is  fit  only  for  rough  work. 

In  southern  Oregon  and  California  is 
found  considerable  oak,  which  is  not 
found  in  the  territory  farther  north. 

California  redwood  is  the  great 
staple  of  the  northwestern  part  of  the 
State,  but  in  the  mountains  there  is 
cut  much  other  lumber  that  is  seldom 
noted.  The  demand  for  boxes  in  Cali- 
fornia is  largely  supplied  from  this 
mountain  timber,  though  redwood, 
spruce  and  sugar  pine  boxes  are  manu- 
factured quite  extensively. 

The  redwood  of  California  is  destined 
to  have  a  greater  future  than  its  past 
indicates.  Its  shipments  have  been 
hampered  by  need  of  shipping  facili- 
ties. The  lumbermen  of  the  State  have 
had  a  good  market  at  home,  some 


abroad,  and  have  not  pushed  redwood 
into  the  Eastern  markets.  Redwood 
shingles  are  equal  to  any  made.  The 
redwood  timber  is  so  nearly  clear  that 
from  it  shingles  can  be  manufactured 
at  a  low  cost.  Redwood  lumber  has 
valuable  features — it  is  as  nearly  fire- 
proof as  wood  can  be,  it  is  durable 
above  or  below  ground. 


Strength  of  Wire  Rope. 


Exhaustive  investigation  into  the  re- 
sistance of  wires  and  wire  ropes,  both 
as  regards  tension  loads  and  bending 
action,  has  been  made  at  the  govern- 
ment testing  laboratory  at  Berlin,  in- 
tended to  investigate  the  resistance 
both  of  single  wires  and  of  the  same 
wires  twisted  into  rope.  In  general 
the  following  deductions  were  made: 
The  endurance  of  wires  under  repeated 
bending  over  a  uniform  radius  of  curva- 
ture diminishes  rapidly  with  the  in- 
crease of  load  up  to  loads  of  about  6000 
pounds  per  square  inch,  but  for  further 
increase  of  load  the  reduction  in  endur- 
ance proceeds  more  and  more  slowly. 
The  endurance  under  repeated  bending 
from  increasing  loads,  diminishes  the 
more  rapidly  the  less  the  resistance 
and  the  greater  the  extensibility  of  the 
material.  The  influence  of  increasing 
radius  of  bending  upon  the  endurance 
was  rapid  at  first,  but  showed  a  con- 
tinually diminishing  importance  above 
fifty  diameters  of  the  wire. 

These  tests,  as  well  as  the  tests  of 
wire  ropes,  were  made  upon  wires  of 
various  strengths,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
progressive  series  of  points  through 
which  curves  could  be  drawn.  The 
tests  with  the  ropes  were  made  upon 
the  materials  used  for  the  single  wires, 
so  that  a  series  of  relations  between  a 
given  wire  and  a  rope  made  from  the 
same  wire  were  established.  In  some 
instances  the  strength  of  a  rope  per 
unit  of  cross-section  was  greater  than 
that  of  the  single  wires  of  which  it  was 
composed,  but  in  others  it  was  much 
less,  depending  upon  the  material  and 
the  conditions  of  test.  This  work  was 
undertaken  especially  to  furnish  data 
for  the  use  of  wire  rope  in  connection 
with  the  mining  industry  of  Germany. 


Took  the  Prize  at  Drilling. 

A  long,  lank,  brawny-looking  man, 
with  a  good-natured  face  and  hair  as 
red  as  the  prairie  rose,  called  at  the 
Lawrence-street  recruiting  office  this 
morning.  He  walked  up  to  the  table 
and  accosted  the  officer  in  charge 
something  like  this  : 

"I  want  to  sign  my  name  here,  so  I 
kin  help  clean  out  the  d — n  Spanish." 

"  Have  you  ever  drilled  any  ?  "  asked 
the  officer  politely. 

"Yes;  I  took  the  prize  here  at  the 
festival  an'  cabbaged  it,  hands  down." 

"  What  company  were  you  with  ?  " 

"  The  Cripple  Creek  Gold  Company." 

"  I  don't  believe  I  understand  you  ?  " 

"Well,  you  understand  English  all 
right,  don't  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  but  how  long  have  you  been  a 
soldier?  " 

"Thunderin'  tunnels,  I  never  was  a 
soldier  ?  " 

"  But  you  say  you  have  drilled  ?  " 

"That's  what  I  said,  but  I  thought 
you  meant  had  1  ever  drilled  with  a 
drill  in  the  mines.  No,  I  never  was  a 
bluecoat,  but  1  kin  outdrill  anything  in 
the  camp." 

They  soon  understood  each  other, 
and  the  proud  old  miner  passed  an  ex- 
amination of  100  before  the  board  of 
medical  examiners. — Denver  Times. 


Many  a  young  man  who  has  entered 
on  a  career  has  been  glad  soon  after- 
ward to  get  a  steady  job. 


There  is  more  Catarrh  in  this  section  of  the 
country  than  all  other  diseases  put  together,  and 
until  the  last  few  years  was  supposed  to  be  incur- 
able. For  a  great  many  years  doctors  pronounced 
it  a  local  disease,  and  prescribed  local  remedies, 
and  by  constantly  failing  to  cure  with  local  treat- 
ment, pronounced  it  incurable.  Science  has  proven 
catarrh  to  be  a  constitutional  disease,  and  there- 
fore requires  constitutional  treatment.  Hall's 
Catarrh  Cure,  manufactured  by  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co., 
Toledo,  O.,  is  the  only  constitutional  cure  on  the 
market.  It  is  taken  internally  in  doses  from  10 
drops  to  a  teaspoonful.  It  acts  directly  on  the 
blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  system.  They 
offer  one  hundred  dollars  for  any  case  it  fails  to 
cure.  Send  for  circulars  and  testimonials.  Ad- 
dress P.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


"ALPHA-DE  LAVAL" 
CREAM  SEPARATORS. 


De  T.aval  Alpha 

"Baby"  Cream  (Sepa- 
rators were  first  and 
have  ever  been  kept 
and  cheapest.  They  are 
(runranteed  superior  to  all 
imitations  and  infringe- 
ments. Endorsed  by  all  au- 
thorities. More  than  126,000 
in  use.  Sales  ten  to  one  of  all 
ot  hers  combined.  All  styles 
and  sizes  —  $50.-  to  $22.").- 
Save  $">.-  to  $10.-  per  cow 
per  year  over  any  setting 
system,  and  $3.-  to 
$.").-   per  cow  per 
year  over  any  imi- 
tating separator. 

New  and  improved 
machines  for  1898. 
Send  for  new  Cata- 
logue containing  a 
fund  of  up-to-date 
dairy  information. 


THE  OE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


Randolph  4.  Canal  Sts., 
CHICAGO. 


74  CORTLANOT  STREET, 
NEW  YORK. 


-  ■-  -i 
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III 

WE  HATE  TO 

Hav  ana  troubl..  with  the  Spaniard,  but  In  America 
ho  s  like  wood  fences,  behind  the  times,  and  will 
have  to  go.   Buy  of  the 

PAGE  WOVEN  WOU  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian.  Jli.h. 


Vegetables 

can  be  raised  at  a  profit,  and 
the  yield  enlarged,  if  properly 
fertilized.  Most  fertilizers  do 
do  not  contain  enough 

Potash. 

Vegetables  need  plenty  of pot- 
ash—  at  least  10%  —  besides 
the  phosphoric  acid  and  nitro- 


Write  for  our  books  which  tell  all  about 
fertilizers.    They  are  free. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS. 
I  93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

METER,  WILSON  A  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

are  our  agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Blake,    ffloffitt   <fc  Towne, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

512  to  516  Sacramento  St..  San  Pranclsco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE,  McFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or. 


60  per  cent.  More  Butter  Made  by  Usin^, 

The  Improved  D.  S.  Separator 

RCDMUNl),  Wash.,  February  9,  iSgS. 
The  No.  s  Improved  U.  S.  Separator  we  bought  ot  you 
last  November  is  giving  the  best  of  satisfaction.  We  are 
making  60  per  cent,  more  butter  than  we  made  the  old  way, 
and  get  the  price  of  first-class  creamery.  I  do  not  see  how 
a nv  separator  could  do  better.  Before  buying  we  looked 
at  a  De  Laval,  Sharpies,  and  Empire,  but  chose  the  C  S., 
and  are  glad  we  did.  JAMES  GRAHAM. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogues. 


VFRMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


FIRST  KNOW  YOU'RE  RIGHT 

THEN  BUY  THE  COW. 

A  pood  cow  is  worth  sixty  dollars;  one  that  looks  to  be  her 
equal  in  every  respect  may  be  worth  but  fifteen  dollars 

The  NO-TIN 
Babcock  Tester 

costs  complete  but  ten  dollars,  and  it  will 
tell  absolutely  and  correctly  exactly  what, 
each  cow  is  worth  as  a  butter  producer. 
Test  every  cow  before  you  buy 
her.   Send  for  circulars. 

ELGIN  MANUFACTURING  GO., 
Elgin,  Illinois 


WRITE 
FOR 
CATALOGUE 
NO.  15. 


Jackson's 

OAS 

 AND  

OIL 
ENGINES. 


Cross-Compound  Steam  Enginesand "Whirlpool"  Centrifugal  Pumps 

For  Irrigation,  Drainage,  Dredging,  Mining,  Etc.     Capacities  from  60  to  50,000 

Gallons  Per  Minute. 

BYRON    JACKSON    MACHINE  U/ORKS, 
628  Sixth  Street  San  Pranclsco. 


ANTHRAX  and  BLACK  LEG 


I'KKVENTED  BY 


Pasteur  "Vaccines. 


99 


Write  for  particulars,  prices,  and  testimonials  of  thousands  of  American  stockmen  who  have  suc- 
cessfully used  these  remedies  during  the  last  three  years. 

PASTEUR  VACCINE  CO.,  Fifth  A\ye».,  Chicago. 


W5r  p    Prepared  Roofing. 
*  ■  m  One  ply.  Cheap.   Good  for  two  or  three  years. 
  Three  ply.   A  first-class  roof. 

BUILDING  PAPERS,  TARRED  FELTS,  ROOF  PAINTS,  COAL  TAR 
F»acific  Refining  and  Roofing  Co., 

Sold  by  Dealers.  113  NEW  MONTGOMERY  ST.,  8.  F.  Send  for  Circular*. 
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Coast  Industrial  Notes. 


— Bakersfield,  Cal.,  last  week  celebrated 
with  appropriate  ceremony  the  completion  of 
the  S.  F.  &  S.  J.  V.  Ry.  from  tide  water  to 
that  city. 

— Twelve  river  steamers  and  five  barges 
started  from  Seattle,  Wash.,  recently  on  a 
3000-mile  ocean  voyage  to  St.  Michaels, 
mouth  of  the  Yukon. 

—Material  for  the  Stockton  &  Tuolumne 
County  Railroad  is  arriving  at  Stockton,  Cal., 
daily.  Twenty-one  carloads  of  rails,  fish 
plates,  etc.,  are  now  there,  and  twenty-five 
more  carloads  are  on  the  road. 

— The  Stockton  and  Tuolumne  County  Rail- 
road will  be  sixty  miles  long  from  Stockton, 
Cal.,  through  Copperopolis,  Angels  Camp  and 
Sonora  to  Summerville.  Surveys  have 
reached  Copperopolis.  There  are  rails  and 
ties  for  twelve  miles  of  track  on  the  ground. 

—Timely  rains  give  assurance  of  wheat  crop 
in  Washington  in  excess  of  20,000,000  bushels. 
The  bulk  of  the  grain  will  go  to  the  Philip- 
pines, Japan  and  China.  May  rains  also 
greatly  aided  California  growing  grains  and 
fruits,  and  in  many  sections  the  yield  will  ap- 
proximate that  of  an  average  year. 

— A  Tacoma,  Wash.,  dispatch  says :  Twelve 
thousand  men,  4000  boats  and  10,000  tons  of 
outfits  are  now  leaving  Lakes  Bennett  and 
Tagish  for  Dawson  and  vacating  the  immense 
boatyards  at  the  lakes.  The  price  of  lumber 
and  boats  has  fallen.  The  Canadian  Govern- 
ment is  opening  a  waterway  between  Lakes 
Linderman  and  Bennett. 

— Last  week  the  U.  S.  government,  being 
in  immediate  need  of  three  12-inch  manila 
hawsers,  each  1200  feet  long,  to  be  used  in 
towing  to  the  Philippines,  placed  the  order 
with  the  Tubbs  Cordage  Co.,  with  the  re- 
quest that  if  possible  they  be  finished  in  a 
week,  with  the  result  that  in  forty-eight 
hours  after  the  receipt  of  the  order  the  haw- 
sers were  made  and  delivered. 

—Coast  trade  with  Siberia  is  growing. 
Last  year  three  vessels  were  sufficient  to 
carry  all  the  freight  offering.  During  the 
last  two  months  the  barkentines  Addenda  and 
J.  M.  Griffeths,  the  barks  Edward,  May  and 
Wilna  and  the  steamers  Taif u  and  Ailsa  Craig 
have  all  left  San  Francisco  for  the  Amoor 
river.  Their  cargoes  mainly  consisted  of 
flour,  salt,  lumber  and  general  merchandise. 

— Sweet  wine  experts  have  completed  their 
figures  relative  to  last  year's  output  of  sweet 
wines  by  the  wine  growers  of  California, 
with  the  following  result:  Port,  3,158,545.81 
gallons;  sherry,  2,372,170.33;  muscat,  721,- 
555.24;  angelica,  748,686.20;  tokay,  11,771,99; 
Malaga,  11,614.56;  total  season  1897-98,  7,024,- 
344.13;  season  1896-97,  4,968,339.21;  season 
1895-96,  6,083,919  87;  season  1894-95,  4,242,- 
600.41;  season  1893-94,  4,724,595.62. 

— A  meeting  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Manufac- 
turers and  Producers'  Association  was  held 
in  San  Francisco  recently  to  protest  against 
the  patronizing  of  Eastern  firms  by  the  Gov- 
ernment when  the  goods  can  be  secured  on 
this  coast.  The  manufacturers  claim  they 
have  been  discriminated  against  and  point  to 
the  fact  that  the  shoe  factories  of  this  coast 
can  turn  out  3000  pairs  of  shoes  a  day,  at  less 
cost  than  they  can  be  shipped  from  the  East 
and  a  great  deal  of  time  saved. 

— A  singular  commentary  on  the  cost  of 
transportation  as  an  element  in  the  cost  to 
the  consumer  is  afforded  in  the  ultimate 
"value"  in  this  state  of  Cumberland  coal, 
used  largely  by  blacksmiths.  The  Maryland 
Coal  Co.  gets  85  cents  a  ton  for  it  at  the  mine. 
It  is  railroaded  to  Point  Locust,  Md.,  shipped 
thence  round  the  Horn  to  San  Francisco;  sent 
from  here  to  California  interior  points ;  then 
sacked  and  carried  on  mules  and  burros  to 
several  almost  inaccessible  points  where  min- 
ing is  carried  on,  finally  costing  the  consumer 
5  cents  per  pound,  or  $100  for  what  originally 
cost  85  cents. 

—Neither  Schley  nor  Sampson  has  yet 
Deweyized  Cervera  at  Satiago  de  Cuba,  but 
the  warlike  character  of  the  present  perme- 
ating every  department  is  illustrated  by  the 
recommendation  last  week  of  the  Secretary  of 
War  to  the  House  of  Representatives  for  funds 
for  harbor  defense  and  other  work  in  carrying 
on  the  war,  aggregating  many  millions  of  dol- 
lars. Among  other  items  was  a  significant 
brief  one  recommending  an  appropriation  of 
$150,000  for  torpedo  defense  of  Manila  harbor, 
Philippine  Islands,  to  be  available  until  ex- 
pended. Other  estimates  submitted  were  for 
a  pneumatic  dynamite  battery  at  San  Fran- 
cisco harbor  $ 150,000,  and  for  the  installation 
of  range  and  position  finders  $150,000. 

— By  September  three  large  cargoes  of  Aus- 
tralian coal,  aggregating  6000  tons,  will  be 
landed  at  Dutch  Harbor  and  Unga  island, 
Alaska,  for  the  larger  transportation  compa- 
nies. Three  vessels  are  now  loading  at  New- 
castle, New  South  Wales,  for  the  far  north- 
ern ports.  The  British  ship  llala,  Capt. 
Davies,  will  carry  2500  tons  of  fuel  to  Dutch 
Harbor,  and  the  American  bark  Empire, 
Capt.  Krebs,  will  have  some  1800  tons.  The 
American  bark  Palmyra,  Capt.  Kellar,  will 
carry  1400  tons  to  Unga  island  for  the  Alaska 
Commercial  Co.  It  is  seldom  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  bring  Australian  coal  to  the  Alaskan 
peninsula,  but  the  great  demand  on  Wash- 
ington and  British  Columbia  mines,  as  well 
as  the  reasonable  charter  rates,  has  brought 
it  about  this  year. 

— Congress  will  soon  be  called  upon  to  de- 
cide the  question  of  building  a  canal  connect- 
ing the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans.  Chair- 
man Davis  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  says:  "The  need  for  a  connection 
between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  cannot  be 
questioned.  Our  interests  demand  it.  With 
a  canal  between  the  two  oceans  we  would 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  an  attack  on  our 
Pacific  coast.  With  a  liberal  appropriation, 
say  $100,000,000,  a  canal  could  be  constructed 
through  Nicaragua  that  would  be  of  value  to 
the  United  States  Government  for  all  time  to 


come."  When  the  report  of  the  Walker 
Board  upon  the  feasibility  of  the  Nicaragua 
canal  route  comes  to  Congress,  it  will  be  one 
of  the  strongest  documents  in  the  history  of 
American  endeavor  to  secure  the  interoceanic 
waterway.  Admiral  Walker  says  that  no 
more  striking  lesson  of  the  necessity  for  such 
means  of  communication  between  the  oceans 
could  have  been  given  than  in  the  long  trip  of 
the  Oregon.  Admiral  Walker  will  dwell  at 
length  upon  this  phase  of  the  subject,  and 
will  point  out  the  advisability  of  beginning 
work  upon  the  canal  at  once. 

—Since  the  days  of  Dr.  Wozencraft  innu- 
merable schemes  have  been  projected  for  the 
reclamation  of  portions  of  that  part  of  extreme 
southeastern  California  known  as  "the  Colo- 
rado desert."  The  Lower  California  Devel- 
opment Co.  now  proposes  irrigation  of  that 
region.  Estimates  are  that  the  entire  system 
can  be  constructed  for  $300,000,  and  that  a 
canal  can  be  built  large  enough  to  carry  suffi- 
cient water  to  irrigate  1,000,000  acres  of  land, 
it  to  have  a  natural  fall  of  330  feet  from  the 
point  where  the  Colorado  river  is  tapped  to  its 
extreme  northern  limit  in  Riverside  county. 
The  lands  to  be  reclaimed  are  situated  in  San 
Diego  and  Riverside  counties,  and  in  the 
northern  corner  of  Lower  California.  The  cen- 
ter of  the  tract  is  about  100  miles  from  the 
city  of  San  Diego.  The  acreage  of  the  first- 
class  lands  reclaimable  by  the  proposed  sys- 
tem of  canals  is  given  at  approximately  1,600,- 
000—900,000  being  in  the  United  States. 

— The  acceptance  of  the  American  tender  for 
13,000  tons  of  steel  rails  by  the  Railway  Com- 
missioner of  the  Victorian  railways  proved  a 
surprise  for  the  local  commercial  circles  there. 
The  tenders  were  open  to  all  the  world,  and 
five  were  sent  in.  Two  of  these  were  Ameri- 
can, two  English  and  one  German.  One  of 
the  American  tenders  (that  of  the  Carnegie 
Co. )  was  declared  informal.  The  other  (that 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Co.)  was  success- 
ful. The  amount  of  the  tender  was  £75,471, 
or  about  $377,350.  This  was  the  lowest.  Next 
came  the  two  English  tenders  at  £79,214  and 
£81,256,  respectively,  or  a  difference  in  favor 
of  the  American  tender  of  £3803,  which  is  a 
pretty  substantial  amount.  As  compared  with 
the  former  contract  let  to  an  English  firm  of 
£5  13s  per  ton,  the  American  contract  works 
out  to  only  £4  19s  9d  per  ton  on  exactly  the 
same  specifications.  This  is  the  first  time  a 
big  railway  contract  has  gone  to  America  from 
Australia.  Commenting  upon  the  result,  the 
Melbourne  Aye  says:  "The  result  of  the 
tender  is  corroborative  of  statements  lately 
published  in  these  columns  showing  that 
under  protection  the  United  States  manufac- 
turer has  not  alone  developed  a  rail  trade,  and 
driven  the  British  railmaker  completely  out 
of  the  American  market,  but  has  successfully 
invaded  the  British  market  itself  under  the 
'  beneficent'  policy  of  free  trade,  and  is,  more- 
over, successfully  competing  against  the 
British  manufacturer  in  the  markets  abroad, 
which  the  latter  held  almost  exclusively  for 
so  many  years." 

— Since  war  was  formally  declared  against 
Spain  the  United  States  Government  has 
bought  over  12,000  tons  of  British  Columbia 
coal.  The  Government  has  had  no  trouble  in 
getting  this  coal,  although  it  is  a  contraband 
of  war,  and  England  as  a  neutral  nation  could 
not  allow  it  to  be  taken  from  her  mines.  By 
purchasing  the  coal  from  a  third  party  this 
stumbling  block  has  been  surmounted.  The 
coal  purchased  by  the  Government  is  to  be 
disposed  of  in  several  ways.  The  U.  S. 
monitor  Monadnock,  at  Port  Angeles,  Wash., 
will  use  1500  tons.  Vessels  conveying  coal  to 
Port  Orchard,  Wash.,  are  also  on  an  8000-ton 
contract.  The  ship  Henry  Villard  is  at 
Comox,  B.  C,  loading  3000  tons  for  Honolulu, 
where  it  will  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  Villard  is  doubtless  the  first 
of  a  fleet  of  sailing  vessels  that  will  be  sent 
to  Honolulu  with  coal  for  the  Government. 
The  coal  is  to  be  put  ashore  on  the  island  and 
kept  for  the  use  of  war  vessels  and  transports 
on  the  run  to  Manila.  It  will  undoubtedly 
be  British  Columbia  coal  that  will  be  pur- 
chased. Unless  the  Government  kept  a  sup- 
ply on  the  islands  it  would  often  be  impossi- 
ble to  get  coal.  Until  the  last  liner  arrived 
from  Australia  there  was  a  great  shortage  at 
Honolulu.  E.  E.  Caine  of  Seattle  says  he  has 
sold  the  bark  Enoch  Talbot  to  the  United 
States  Government,  with  her  cargo  of  2300 
tons  of  Comox  coal  The  purchase  was  made 
by  Commander  Green,  of  the  Port  Orchard 
navy  yard,  for  the  Government.  The  Talbot 
is  to  be  kept  at  the  drydock  as  a  coal  ship.  It 
is  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  keep 
3000  tons  of  British  Columbia  coal  on  hand. 
The  question:  "Why  does  not  the  Govern- 
ment buy  American  coal  when  a  quality 
almost,  if  not  quite,  as  good  can  be  purchased 
for  less  money  ? "  has  never  been  answered. 
The  Blue  Canyon  Co.  of  Whatcom,  Wash.,  has 
coal  that  stands  a  navy  test  as  well  as  Comox, 
and  they  have  plenty  of  it  for  sale. 

— E.  H.  Coffey,  secretary  of  the  Club  Inter- 
nacional  of  San  Diego,  regarding  the  undevel- 
oped resources  of  Mexico  on  the  Pacific  side, 
says:  "The  most  northern  and  forming 
boundary  with  the  United  States  is  the  State 
of  Sonora,  with  a  population  of  154,532;  to  the 
south  the  State  of  Sinaloa,  223,684  inhabi- 
tants. The  Territory  of  Tepic  follows  with 
125,294  people ;  below,  the  important  State  of 
Jalisco,  containing  1,159,341  inhabitants;  then 
Colima  with  69,547,  Michoacan  834,923,  Guer- 
rero 332,857,  Oaxaca  793,419,  and,  lastly,  Chia- 
pas (not  counting  the  Japanese  colony)  form- 
ing the  frontier  State  of  Guatemala.  South  of 
our  own  State  lies  the  territorial  peninsula  of 
Lower  California  with  34,608  people ;  a  total  of 
4,027,756.  The  two  first  mentioned  States  are 
essentially  devoted  to  mining  industries, 
though  agriculture  is  well  represented. 
Farther  south  Colima  is  purely  agricultural, 
while  Jalisco  to  the  north  and  Michoacan  to 
the  south,  agricultural  and  mining  industries 
are  evenly  divided.  But  the  State  of  Guer- 
rero, whose  shipping  port  is  Acapulco,  soon  to 
be  connected  with  the  nation's  capital,  is  per- 
haps least  developed,  and,  I  have  no  hesi- 


tancy in  saying,  is  destined  to  be  the  richest 
mining  section  in  the  republic  of  Mexico.  In 
1872,  in  company  with  a  practical  miner,  I 
traveled  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  State,  even  to  the  ruins  near  Omete- 
pec,  lately  spoken  of  as  a  recent  discovery  by 
Mr.  Nevin.  In  this  State  the  eastern  and 
western  Sierras  unite,  forming  a  nucleus;  in 
their  extended  arms  their  wealth  of  gold,  sil- 
ver, copper,  quicksilver  and  lead  seems  to  have 
been  concentrated.  The  whole  country  is  a 
mass  of  mineral  to  such  a  degree  that  there 
are  but  few  streams  which  are  not  impreg- 
nated with  metallic  taste.  The  fearfully 
broken  and  harsh  face  of  the  country,  be- 
seamed  with  rugged  hills  and  deep  chasms, 
has  jealously  guarded  these  treasures  hither- 
to. The  transportation  has  of  a  necessity  been 
costly  in  the  extreme.  Within  a  very  short 
time  the  5000  men  now  working  upon  the  rail- 
road having  concluded  the  task,  the  country 
will  take  rapid  strides,  and  Guerrero  will  be 
the  Mecca  of  numberless  mining  operators. 
In  1873,  at  the  instance  of  the  Legislature  of 
Michoacan,  the  federal  government  resolved 
to  create  a  port  of  entry  therein— Maruata 
was  the  place  to  be  chosen.  In  a  personal  in- 
terview with  President  Lerdo  de  Tejeda,  he 
commissioned  me  to  examine  the  locality  and 
report  to  him  as  to  the  most  suitable  place.  In 
accordance  with  his  instructions,  I  went  to 
the  coast,  at  that  time  virgin  to  the  foot  of 
the  drummer  and  the  prospector.  A  month  of 
solitary  wandering  along  the  shores  of  the 
ocean  from  the  river  Coahuayana  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Mexcala,  showed  me  that  Bucerias  was 
the  only  fit  place— Bucerias  was  to  the  north 
and  Maruata  to  the  south,  with  a  few  miles 
intervening.  The  names  were  changed  about 
to  suit  the  circumstances  and  the  spirit  of  the 
intention.  In  June  the  port  was  declared  open 
and  the  custom  house  established,  with  a  per- 
sonnel of  twenty-four  employes.  Things  pro- 
gressed merrily  until  the  latter  part  of  Sep- 
tember, when  fearful  inundations  flooded  the 
surrounding  country,  cutting  us  off  from  all 
communications  by  land.  The  poisonous  eman- 
ations from  the  marshes  and  forests  began 
their  deadly  work.  The  engineer,  a  French- 
man, was  the  first  to  succumb.  In  ten  days 
eighteen  had  died;  the  collector,  his  secre- 
tary and  the  appraiser  fled,  and  three,  among 
whom  I  wars  one,  were  left  to  our  fate.  After 
an  illness  and  a  convalescence  which  lasted 
ten  months,  I  sent  in  reports,  according  to  my 
promise,  of  the  products  of  the  country.  A 
collection  of  eighty-eight  different  varieties 
of  wood,  now  in  the  museum  of  the  University 
of  California,  which  I  forwarded  in  1873,  will 
in  itself  give  an  idea  of  the  forest  wealth  of 
that  section.  Rubber  and  vanilla,  tiger  skins 
and  deer  skins  form  a  revenue  that  easily  sup- 
port the  Indian  from  year  to  year.  The  coffee, 
which  was  taken  up  as  an  industry  in  those 
times,  has  to-day  developed  to  such  a  degree 
that,  as  you  must  be  aware,  companies  are 
eagerly  buying  up  land  in  all  parts.  One  sin- 
gle estate,  which  at  that  time  was  known  by 
the  names  of  Montetlan,  El  Jabali  and  Sal  si 
puedes,  in  the  State  of  Colima,  was  entrusted 
to  me  to  be  sold  for  $15,000.  It  now  belongs  to 
a  wealthy  merchant  and  banker,  who  has  set 
it  out  in  coffee,  and  from  100,000  trees  he  took 
a  crop  of  183,000  pounds.  There  are  now  about 
700,000  trees  in.  Mr.  Vogel  was  offered  $2,000,- 
000,  which  was  not  considered." 


List  of  U.  5.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Reported  by  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.,  Pioneer 
Patent  Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


FOR  WEEK  ENDING  MAY  24,  1898. 

604,694.— Speaking  Tuhe— T.  Pales,  Bridgeport, 
Cal. 

604,380.— Wagon   Bhake— D.    A.    Foster,  Santa 
Rosa,  Cal. 

604.526.— Pipe  Wrench— T.  J.  Fowler,  Topaz,  Cal. 
604,691.— Dump  Wagon— T.  B.  Hopper,  Yountville, 
Cal 

604,394.— Can  Body  Blank— H.  C.  Hunter,  Ala- 

604,494.— Thill  Coupling— T.  E.  Kendall,  Walla 

Walla,  Wash. 
604,505.— Car  Coupling— C.   H.   Sinitb,  Coulter- 

ville,  Cal. 

604,483  — Station  Indicator— W.  A.  Turner,  S.  F. 
28,693 —Design  Clothes  Pin— F.  C.  Hazen,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

28,697.— Design  Telephone  Switchboard— W. 
F.  Smith,  S.  F. 

Note.— Plain  and  Certified  Copies  of  U.  S.  and  For- 
eign patents  obtained  by  Dewey.  Stronr&Co.,  by  mall 
or  telegraphic  order.  American  and  Foreign  patents 
secured,  and  general  patent  business  transacted 
with  perfect  security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  in 
the  shortest  possible  time. 


Notices  of  Recent  Patents. 


Among  the  patents  recently  obtained 
through  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific 
Press  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency,  the 
following  are  worthy  of  special  mention: 

Car  Coupling. — Charles  H.  Smith,  Coulter- 
ville,  Cal.  No.  004,505.  Dated  May  24,  1898. 
This  invention  relates  to  a  device  for  the 
automatic  coupling  of  cars  and  a  means  of  dis- 
engaging the  couplings  without  the  necessity 
of  the  operator  passing  between  the  cars.  It 
consists  essentially  of  bars  rigid  with  and 
projecting  from  opposing  cars,  said  bars  being 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  longitudinal  lines  of 
the  cars,  diverging  guides  projecting  from  the 
cars,  one  in  line  with  each  of  the  bars,  said 
guides  having  openings  made  entirely  through 
them  and  the  bars  having  knobs  which  pass 
through  the  openings  to  a  point  exterior  to  the 
inner  end  of  the  guides.  Shafts  are  journaled 
on  each  car  at  a  point  behind  the  inner  end  of 
each  guide  and  weighted  arms  on  the  ends  of 
the  shafts  with  plates  on  the  shafts  lying  just 
behind  the  vertical  plane  of  the  inner  ends  of 
the  guides  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  knobs 
beyond  the  inner  ends  of  the  guides,  except 
by  lifting  the  plates  until  the  grooved  portion 
passes  the  knob,  when  the  plates  will  seat 
themselves  against  the  open  inner  ends  of  the 
guides  and  partialiy  close  the  same  and  se- 
cure the  knobs. 


Mica 

'Axle 
Crease 


lightens 
the 
load — 
shortens 
the 
road. 


Makes  the  wagon  pull  easier, 
helps  the  team.    Saves  wear 
and  expense.  Sold 
everywhere. 


Sheep  Dip 

that  will  effectually  destroy  Ticks,  Lire,  and 
other  parasite  pests,  and  which  will  cure 
Scab,  Pupcr  Skin,  Gangrene,  drub,  etc., 
without  discoloring  or  injuring  the  fleece  and 
without  injury  to  animal  or  operator,  deserveB 
the  attention  and  patronage  of  the  shepherd. 

ZENOLEUM 

IS  THE  ONLY  DIP 

which  possesses  these  qualities  and  the  further 
advantage  of  bein?  cheap.    One  gal.  ol'ZEIVO. 
'   LEUM  makes  100  gallons  ofth<  " 
-  known  to  man.    Use  it  either  hot 

Agent  wonted  in  your  locality,  write 
'    or  our  special  terms  &  circu  la 
Zenner-Raymond  Dlsinfect't  Co. 
S8Arwater  St.  Detroit,  Mich. 


CASTLE  BROS.,  Agents,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

METAL  WHEELS 

in  all  sizes  and  varieties,  to  fit  any 

»~,  axle.  They  last  forever.  Either 
_  I  direct  or  stagger  spoke.  Can't 
breakdown;  can't  dry  out-  no 
resetting  of  tires.  Good  in  dry  weather 
as  in  wet  weather.  Send  for  catalog  & 
prices.  ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO., 

Box   lo  QUINCY,  ILL. 

NEW/    YOKK    CHfl  /V\  F  » I O  IN . 


Best    Self-Dump  Rake. 

Most  Simple,  Most  Durable,  Easiest  Operated. 
Four  sizes— 8  ft.,  9  ft.,  10  ft.,  12  ft.  Combined  Pole 
and  Shafts.  All  steel  if  preferred.  Agents  every- 
where. Write  for  catalogue.  W.  C.  RARIG,  Gen. 
Agt.,  310  Townsend  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


HAZARD  POWDER. 

It  is  Quick, 
Clean,  Strong 
And  Reliable. 


rtLrtlNSOIN    It.    F*H  EL  F*S,  rtgt. 
421  MARKET  ST.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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FIELD  AND  HOG  FENCE. 

with  or  without  lower  cable  barbed.  All  horizontal  lines 
■re cables,  not  effected  by  beat  and  cold.  Steel  Picket 
Lawn  and  M.M.S.  1'oultry  Fence,  Steel  dates,  Posts,  etc. 

UNION  FENCE  CO.  DcKalb,  III. 


MONEY  IN  HONEY! 

The  Weekly 

American  Bee  Journal 

Tells  all  about  It. 

Sample  Oopy  Mailed  Free 

G.W.YORK  &  CO. 
118  nirhifrao  St.,  CBICAdO,  ILL. 


The  Pacific 


Rural  Press. 


June  11,  1898. 


Acclimatization    in  the  Tropics. 


The  question  of  the  white  man's  abil- 
ity to  conquer  the  tropics  and  to  make 
for  himself  a  permanent  home  in  those 
regions  is  one  that  has  mostly  pos- 
sessed a  secondary  interest  for  physi- 
cians in  this  country,  but  the  war  and 
projects  of  annexation  make  it  prob- 
able that  this  will  soon  be  changed. 
Porto  Rico,  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and 
the  Philippines  are  all  tropical  islands, 
and  if  they,  one  or  all,  come  under  our 
flag,  doubtless  many  of  our  citizens 
will  go  thither  to  seek  their  fortunes, 
and  the  question  of  acclimatization  be- 
comes a  practical  one. 

A  timely  discussion  on  this  topic 
recently  took  place  in  London  before 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  in  the 
presence  of  many  of  the  best-known 
authorities  on  tropical  pathology. 
Most  of  those  taking  part  in  the  debate 
held  that  there  is  no  reason  whatever 
why  the  white  man  should  not  be  able 
to  adapt  himself  to  the  new  conditions 
of  life  in  the  tropics  and  protect  him- 
self against  the  diseases  that  prevail 
in  those  regions.  The  popular  belief 
that  the  white  man  cannot  successfully 
colonize  the  tropics  is  disproved  by 
the  fact  that  he  has  done  so.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly true  that  many  northerners 
who  go  to  equatorial  regions  contract 
disease  there  and  die,  but  in  the  major- 
ity of  such  cases  the  man  is  the  victim 
tim  of  his  obstinate  unwillingness  to 
change  his  habits  in  respect  to  eating, 
drinking  and  clothing,  and  to  conform 
his  new  mode  of  life  to  new  conditions. 

The  chief  diseases,  both  acute  and 
chronic,  of  tropical  countries — those 
which  formerly  caused  such  ravages 
among  the  white  settlers  and  gave  rise 
to  the  prevalent  theory  that  whites 
could  only  live  in  the  temperate  zone — 
are  all  microbic  in  origin  and  conse- 
quently preventable  in  great  measure. 
We  cannot,  of  course,  expect  to  see 
them  absolutely  wiped  out  of  existence, 
but  their  sting,  like  that  of  smallpox, 
can  be  extracted  by  means  of  an  im- 
proved public  and  private  hygiene.  A 
comparison  of  the  healthfulness  of  the 
West  India  islands  under  enlightened 
British  rule  with  that  of  the  two  until 
recently  under  Spanish  misrule  shows 
what  can  be  done  by  sanitation  to  con- 
vert a  pest  hole  into  a  paradise. 

Sanitation  has  within  the  last  few 
decades  wrought  wonderful  changes  in 
all  tropical  countries,  as  regards  health 
conditions,  and  the  changes  have  been 
so  great  in  some  places  that  regions 
which  were  once  considered  most 
deadly  are  now  even  recommended  as 
health  resorts. 

Heat  and  moisture  are  not  in  them- 
selves the  direct  cause  of  any  important 
tropical  disease.  The  directcauses  of  99 
per  cent  of  these  diseases  are  germs. 
When  these  germs  and  their  habits  are 
known  fully,  victory  will  be  within 
man's  grasp.  Most  micro- parasites, 
when  they  are  once  within  the  body, 
are  fairly  safe.  But  these  same  para- 
sites, in  order  that  their  respective 
species  may  keep  iu  existence  by 
spreading  from  one  host  to  another, 
must  at  some  time  or  another  leave 
the  human  body,  and  during  this  neces- 
sary extra-corporeal  state  they  are 
eminently  vulnerable.  To  kill  them 
then  is  simply  a  matter  of  knowledge 
and  the  application  of  this  knowledge, 
that  is  to  say,  sanitary  science  and 
sanitation. 

One  earnest  contention  of  those  who 
argue  against  the  possibility  of  suc- 
cessful colonization  of  the  tropics  by 
the  white  races  is  that,  even  if  the 
original  colonist  lives  out  his  natural 
term  of  years,  his  children  will  bear  in 
themselves  evidences  of  'the  degenera- 
tive influences  of  a  hot  climate.  It  is 
true  that  in  many  parts  of  the  tropics 
the  climate  does  cause  a  deterioration 


of  white  races.  As  an  example  of  this 
is  cited  the  offspring  of  British  parents 
in  India,  who,  if  brought  up  in  that 
country,  do  not  reach  the  standard  of 
stamina  seen  in  the  home-bred  Briton. 
This  is  no  doubt  true  of  other  places 
than  India,  and  also  of  other  than 
tropical  regions,  but  it  is  not  true  of 
all  tropical  countries.  Tt  is  a  question 
whether  it  is  the  heat  alone  that  works 
this  change,  or  whether  there  are  cer- 
tain as  yet  unappreciated  telluric  influ- 
ences which  are  responsible  for  the 
loss  in  stamina.  In  India,  Ceylon, 
tropical  America,  and  Australia,  the 

i  problem  of  colonization  may  be  re- 
garded as  solved.     In  other  regions 

J  certain  definite  diseases  still  stand  in 
the  way,  namely,  malaria,  dysentery 
and  yellow  fever  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  black  -  water  fever  in  Central 
Africa.  The  real  question  of  coloniza- 
tion of  the  tropics  lies  in  the  finding  of 
means  of  protection  against  the  dis- 
eases named.  That  this  means  will 
some  day,  if  not  very  speedily,  be  found 
can  hardly  be  doubted. 


I      Largest  Pure  Gold  Nugget. 


The  largest  nugget  of  pure  gold 
ever  found  in  America  was  picked  up 
in  California.  This  claim  is  made 
boldly  and  in  the  face  of  an  article 
carelessly  copied  into  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  from  a  Philadelphia  paper. 
The  Quaker  City  publication  cites  a 
nugget  taken  from  a  mine  near  Helena, 
Montana,  by  the  Conrad  brothers, 
valued  at  $985,  and  says:  "  No  larger 
has  ever  been  taken  from  a  mine  in 
America,  according  to  the  best  records 
on  the  subject.  It  was  said  that  one 
was  taken  out  of  Nelson  gulch  once 
that  was  valued  at  $2300,  but  if  it  ever 
existed  it  found  its  way  into  the  melt- 
ing pot  so  rapidly  that  no  one  to-day 
is  able  to  swear  positively  that  he  ever 
saw  it.  Another  story  tells  of  a  $1700 
nugget,  but  this  one,  too,  is  not  to  be 
found.  The  big  nugget  in  the  Conrad 
collection  came  from  the  Snowshoe 
diggings,  having  originally  been  bought 
from  a  miner  named  Price." 

Now  it  so  happens  that  Dr.  Benjamin 
Shurtleff  has  in  his  possession  the 
photograph  of  a  nugget  of  gold  found 
at  Spring  Creek,  Shasta  county,  six 
miles  from  the  old  town  of  Shasta, 
June  25,  1870.  It  weighed  184*  ounces 
and  had  a  value  of  $3300.  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Shurtleff,  then  residents  of  Shasta, 
handled  the  nugget  and  remember  that 
it  was  almost  entirely  free  from  quartz 
or  foreign  substance.  Their  son  George 
had  it  photographed  and  took  the 
picture  to  San  Francisco  for  exhibi 
tion.  A  watch  and  chain  was  photo- 
graphed with  the  nugget  by  way  of 
setting  forth  more  clearly  its  size. 

It  is  barely  possible,  now  that  a  dis- 
cussion of  gold  nuggets  is  to  the  fore, 
that  other  counties  of  California  will 
come  forward  with  specimens  hereto- 
fore unmatched  by  Montana  or  any 
other  mining  region  on  earth,  but  the 
|  nugget    from   Shasta   will  doubtless 
|  continue  to  hold  first  place  for  size, 
;  weight  and  purity  of  quality. — Napa 
Register.   

Lady  enters  barber  shop  with  a  Skye 
terrier: 

"Mr.  Barber,  can  you  cut  my  dog- 
gie's hair  ?  " 

"No,  I  can't;  or,  rather,  I  won't." 

"Indeed!  You  seem  to  hold  your- 
self pretty  high  for  one  in  your  posi- 
tion." 

"Perhaps  I  do;   but  I'm  no  Skye 

scraper." 

Newly-made  Widow:  "Ah!  No  ore 
can  take  John's  place.  I  loved  him 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart."  Friend 
(brightly):  "  But  you  know  what  they 
say— there  is  always  room  at  the  top." 


$50.0°  RANGE  FOR  $25.°° 

TO  INTRODUCE  OUR 
TPIIIIVIPH    ^TFFI     DANflP  into  every  section  of  the  United  States, 

iKiumKn  j  i  cel.  kai>uc  we  win  f*r  a  short  tln)(,  deliver  at  y0UIi 

depot  free  of  ctuirge  our  highest  grade  Steel  range  for  $25.00.  The  regular  retail 
price  is  $30.00.  It  has  six  8-lnch  lids.  Top  cooking  surface  is  30x34  inches.  Oven 
12  inches  high,  17  inches  wide  and  21K  Inches  deep,  and  15-gallon  reservoir. 
Weight  400  lbs.  Burns  wood  or  coal.  Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Pamphlet. 
Best  Kange  made.  WM.  U.  WILLAKD,  Manufacturer,  113  &  115  N. 
Second  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


BARBED  and  WOVEN  FENCING. 

You  Want  the  BEST. 

J»    ,*    THEN    CALL    F"OR    „*  J* 

"ELLWOOD  JUNIOR,"  -  =  Galvanized  Barbed. 
"  ELLWOOD  GLIDDEN,"  =  Galvanized  Barbed. 
"  BAKER  PERFECT,"  =    -    -    Galvanized  Barbed. 

AMERICAN  WOVEN  FIELD  FENCING. 

ELLWOOD  WOVEN  FIELD  FENCING. 

For  Particulars,  Write  or  Call  on 

AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO., 

308    /V\  ARKET  STREET, 

geo.  h.  ismox,k  Ageat  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Fruit  Driers'  and  Packers'  Supplies. 

HAND  AND  POWER  PRUNE  DIPPING  flACrllNES, 
PRUNE  GRADERS  FOR  GREEN  AND  DRIED  FRUIT, 
PRUNE  SPREADERS, 
nETAL  GRADER  ELEVATORS 
and  FRUIT  ELEVATORS, 


CUNNINGHAM    PRUNE    DIPPER    AND  SPREADER 


For  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  General  Orchard  Supplies,  Address 
CUNNINGHAM  &  BARNGROVER, 

338  and  340  West  Santa  Clara  Street,  San  Jose,  Cal. 
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INSURE  WITH  THE 
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INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

CAPITAL  $1,000,000 

ASSETS  $3,750,000 

WWW  VWVWVW^l 


EDWARDS'  BUDDING  TOOL 

This  Patent  Ituddiiig  Tool,  at  One  Stroke,  placua  the  bud  beneath  the  bark 

and  leaves  It  there.  The  short  rounded  blade  Is  pushed  down  till  entirely  through 
the  bark,  then  the  handle  Is  lowered  and  the  tool  glides  under  the  bark,  carrying  the 
bud.  which  Is  held  by  a  grip.  The  bud  Is  dropped  at  the  right  place  by  pressing 
with  the  little  finger  the  key  at  the  end  of  the  handle.  The  large  blade  1b  to  cut 
out  buds.  As  one  man  does  as  much  as  three  with  common  knives,  and  as  a 
higher  percentage  of  buds  grow,  the  profit  Is  large  for  every  tool  used. 

OUR  PRICES  ARE  RET  CASH,  DELIVERED  FREE  BY  MAIL :  ONE  TOOL,  $2.75; 

SIX,  $16.20;  DOZER,  $31.80. 


EDWARDS  BUDDING  TOOL  CO., 


Sacramento,  Cal. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
933  market  street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Tear.  :  A.  VAR  DES  RAIL  LEU,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  128;  Bullion  and  Chlortnatlon 
Assay,  $25;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  ol 
assaying,  160.  Established  1864  Send  for  Circular. 

An  Elgin  watch  always  has  the  word  "Elgin" 
on  the  works.   Elgin  National  Watch  Co  ,  Elgin,  111 


TREE  WASH,  OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    W.   JACKSON   4b  CO. 
Sole  Agents.     -      -      No.  S36  Market  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

LEE  D.  CRAIG, 
Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  MONTGOMERY  STKKKT, 

Bet.  California  and  Pine,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CA L 


June  11,  1898. 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

Stockton  Orange  and  the  Nic- 
aragua Canal. 


At  the  meeting  of  Stockton  Grange, 
No.  70,  P.  of  H.,  held  on  June  4th,  the 
following  preamble  and  resolution  were 
adopted: 

Whereas,  The  Nicaragua  Canal  in  opera- 
tion now  would  be  worth  many  millions  of 
dollars  to  our  Government — enough  almost  to 
have  built  it.  We  could  pass  our  fleet  of  war 
vessels  from  ocean  to  ocean  in  a  moment  of 
necessity  and  protect  our  two  coasts  from  a 
foreign  enemy  so  quickly  that  any  power 
would  hesitate  to  attack  us; 

Whereas,  In  our  war  with  Spain  our  fleets 
would  have  the  advantage  of  distance  to  all 
points  of  action.  With  our  fleet  at  New  York 
it  would  be  nearer  Manila  than  Spain's  at 
Cadiz,  or  with  our  fleet  at  San  Francisco  it 
would  be  nearer  Cuba  than  Spain; 

Whereas,  In  the  battleship  Oregon  case, 
she  might  have  been  with  our  fleet  in  the  At- 
lantic weeks  ago  instead  of  having  only  just 
arrived,  and  so  have  avoided  the  anxiety  and 
lots  of  time ; 

Whereas,  The  saving  of  9000  miles  in  dis- 
tance and  the  strategic  value  would,  we  be- 
lieve, in  these  times  well  be  worth  all  the 
canal  might  cost,  even  if  the  amount  were 
$100,000,000; 

Whereas,  our  Government  should  create  a 
naval  station  at  Lake  Nicaragua  equal  to  any 
in  the  world,  from  which  our  warships  could 
pass  to  either  ocean  with  a  rapidity  that 
would  forever  stay  a  foreign  foe  and  give  our 
country  a  protection  that  would  forever  insure 
peace  with  all  nations  of  the  earth; 

Whereas,  Prom  a  commercial  point  of  view, 
it  would  mean  that  our  flag  and  our  shipping 
would  enter  every  port  of  the  world,  and  we 
would  be  maritime  power  of  all  time;  there- 
fore be  it 

Resolved,  By  Stockton  Grange,  No.  70,  P.  of 
H.,  that  our  representatives  in  Congress  be 
asked  and  urged  to  press  the  matter  to  final 
action.  U.  T.  Root,  Sec'y. 


San  Jose  Grange. 


There  was  a  very  large  attendance 
at  the  meeting  of  San  Jose  Grange,  at 
Hale's  Hall,  June  4.  Worthy  Master 
Hurlburt  presided,  Miss  Luella  Wad- 
hams,  Secretary.  Mrs.  Effie  Emerson 
of  Alviso  was  initiated  in  the  third  and 
fourth  degrees.  Worthy  Master  Thos. 
Jacobs  of  Tulare  Grange  was  present. 
In  a  brief  talk  he  highly  complimented 
the  San  Jose  organization  upon  its 
prosperity  and  the  splendid  success 
that  has  attended  its  efforts  for  the 
promotion  of  agriculture  in  this  sec- 
tion. 

After  the  business  meeting,  the 
Grange  enjoyed  a  delicious  harvest 
feast.  One  hundred  and  twenty  per- 
sons sat  down  to  the  first  table  and  a 
large  number  at  the  second. 

William  W.  Reed,  a  charter  member 
of  Saratoga  Grange,  has  presented  San 
Jose  Grange  with  a  beautiful  gavel  that 
was  used  by  the  Saratoga  organization 
twenty-eight  years  ago. 


Petaluma  Grange. 


'The  following  patriotic  resolution 
T?as  passed  by  Petaluma  Grange  in 
regular  session  Saturday  afternoon, 
June  4th: 

Resolved,  That  the  Petaluma  Grange,  wish- 
ing to  express  its  loyalty  and  patriotism,  does 
extend  to  all  members  who  enlist  in  the 
United  States  service  an  exemption  from  all 
dues  of  this  Order  for  themselves  and  wives 
while  in  active  service,  and  we  pledge  our- 
selves to  aid  the  families  of  our  enlisted  mem- 
bers. M.  D.  Hopkins, 
W.  W.  Chapman. 


Committee. 


The  Grange  also  subscribed  $5  to  the 
Red  Cross  Society  of  California. 


Precautions  Against  Malaria. 


W.  T.  Hornaday  gives  the  following 
advice  to  soldiers  about  to  go  to  Cuba: 
"  After  living  in  the  most  malarious 
jungles  on  earth,  in  the  midst  of 
swamps,  drinking  swamp  water,  and 
often  having  to  eat  unaccustomed  and 
badly  cooked  food,  I  never  had  but  one 
touch  of  jungle  fever,  and  that  only 
laid  me  up  for  six  or  seven  days.  I  owe 
my  excellent  health  to  two  or  three 
precautions.  I  never  slept  on  the  bare 
ground  or  in  the  rain,  and  always  un- 
der shelter.  I  always  wore  light  flan- 
nels next  to  the  skin,  and  never  slept 
in  damp  clothes.  Whatever  else  I  might 
have  to  do  without,  two  changes  of 
flannel  underwear  besides  that  I  had  on 
were  always  at  hand.  Take  from  five 
to  six  grains  of  quinine  every  morning 
in  a  cup  of  hot  coffee,  if  you  have  it;  if 


not,  then  in  hot  water.  Have  your 
shoes  to  fit  you,  even  if  you  must  buy 
them  yourself,  though  the  United 
States  is  furnishing  its  troops  with  an 
excellent  marching  shoe.  With  these 
precautions  and  a  dose  of  some  light 
laxative  once  a  week,  there  need  be  no 
more  fear  of  fever  in  Cuba  than  there  is 
in  Missouri." 


H.  K.  Pratt,  citrus  fruit  broker, 
has  taken  into  partnership  his  two  sons, 
making  the  firm  H.  K.  Pratt  &  Sons, 
with  headquarters  at  Los  Angeles  after 
June  20th. 


Commercial  Paragraphs. 

Under  the  management  of  George  H.  Ismon 
and  A.  J.  Robinson  the  American  Steel  and 
Wire  Co.  of  Chicago,  111.,  has  established  a 
Pacific  coast  agency  at  No.  308  Market  street, 
this  city.  This  company  is  successor  to  the 
Consolidated  Steel  and  Wire  Co.,  Chicago, 
111. ;  I.  L.  Ellwood  Manufacturing  Co.,  De 
Kalb,  111.  ;  American  Wire  Nail  Co.,  Ander- 
son, Ind. ;  American  Wire  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. ; 
Salem  Wire  Nail  Co.,  Salem,  O.,  and  the 
H.  P.  Nail  Co.,  Cleveland,  O.  The  coast 
agency  is  prepared  to  quote  lowest  prices  on 
products  of  the  several  mills,  such  as  wire 
nails  of  every  kind,  barbed  and  woven  wire 
fencing,  ribbon  and  cable  wires,  poultry  net- 
ting, galvanized  strand  and  clothes  lines,  bale 
ties,  light  chain  of  all  kinds,  etc.  Buyers  of 
wire  goods  will  do  well  to  note  the  above 
facts  and  remember  the  agency's  number. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


Six  lines  or  less  in  this  directory  at  60c  per  line  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


F.  H.  BURKE,  620  Market  St.,  S.  F.  Holstelns, 
winners  tor  three  years  of  State  Fair  butter  con- 
tests; JerBeys  and  Durhams  competing.  New 
Catalogues.   Registered  Berkshires. 

JERSEYS,  HOLSTEINS  &  DURHAMS.  Best 
Butter  and  Milk  Stock.  Thoroughbred  Hogs  and 
Poultry,  WUlam  Niles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  1876. 


BCXL.S— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  In  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

PETER  SAXE  St  SON,  Lick  House,  9.  F.,  Cal.  im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


JERSEYS— The  best  A  J.  C.  C  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.    Animals  for  sale. 


E.  S.  DRIVER,   Antelope,  Cal.   Durham  Bulls, 
Jacks  and  Jennies  for  sale. 


Poultry. 


W.  H.  VODNG,  Stockton,  Cal.     All  varieties  of 
Fowls,  and  Belgian  Hares.  Prices  on  application. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Cal.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Black  Mlnor- 
cas,  White  Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorns.  Fine 
Stock  and  Eggs  for  sale.   Send  for  circular. 

WILLIAM  NILES  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 


EXCELSIOR  POULTRY  YARD,  Kingsburg.Cal. 
Send  for  circulars  describing  stock. 


WELLINGTON'S    IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.   Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  it. 


MANHATTAN  EGG  FOOD,  Red  Ball  Brand,  at 
all  grocers;  or  wholesale.  Tillman  &  Bendel,  S.  F. 


Swine. 


ELIAS  GALLUP,  Breeder  of  Poland  China  Hogs, 
Hanford,  Kings  Co.,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS, 

Best  Stock;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  Niles  &  Co., 
Los  Angeles.  Cal.   Established  In  1876. 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  s.nd  Bssex  Swine. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


J.  B.  HOYT,  Bird's  Landing,  Cal.  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Cross- 
bred Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.  Rams  for  sale. 
Prices  to  suit  the  times.  Correspondence  solicited. 


Dogs. 


MISS  DELLA  BEACH,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Reg'd  Thoroughbred  Scotch  Collie  Shepherd  Dogs. 


RANCHO  BENITO  KENNELS.  Thor'b'd  Scotch 
Collies.  Pups  for  sale.  At  stud,  Imp.  Ormskirk 
Blucher;  fee  $35.    Stewart  A  Son,  Aromas.  Cal. 


ALL  .  HORSE  OWNERS 

tumid  if 'V :  ■■  the  acquaintance 
*t  that  reliable  ivnivdy 

uinn's  Ointment. 

Used  in  the  best  stables  and 
studs  of  the  country.  Sold  hy 

all  1 1 ' "  Kg  I  ■■'  -  or  Nmt  direct  forfcl  .6l> 
"per  package.   Smaller  al*e,  50  tenia. 

W.  B.  EDD7  *  C0.,^MtehaU,  N.  T. 


A  TRIAL 

CONVINCES 


DISSTON'S 


end  for  Pamphlet,  "The  Saw,  How  to  Choose  It,  and  How 
to  Keep  It  in  Order,"  Mailed  Free. 


IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  to  buy  a  saw 
*    with  Dlsston'g  name  on  It.  It 

will  hold  the  set  longer  and  do  more 
work  without  filing  than  other  saws, 
thereby  saving  in  labor  and  cost  of 
files.  They  are  made  of  the  best  cru- 
cible cast  steel  and  fully  warranted. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 

HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  Inc. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Always  in  the  Lead! 

In  the  face  of  the  strongest  competition  ever  known 
at  a  California  State  Fair  our  swine  herd  again  carried 
off  the  majority  of  the  premiums.  Why?  Because  we 
have  the  best  pigs  in  the  State.  Choice  pigs  from  prize 
winners  ready  to  ship  at  reasonable  prices.  Write  for 
Catalogue  and  Prices. 

SESSIONS    &  CO., 
Lynwood  Creamery,  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm, 
Jas.  R.  Boal,  M'g'r.    P.  O.  Box  686,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


"ALAMO"  HEREFORD  CATTLE  FARM, 

\\  Miles  South  of  Reno,  Nevada. 


300    HEAD  OF* 

Registered  HEREFORDS 

Bred  from  the  most  noted  herds  in 
England  and  the  United  States. 

Awarded  at  California  State  Fair  42  Individ- 
ual, special  and  sweepstakefe  in  lS'.Hi,  aggregat- 
ing in  cash  premiums  tfiUl.50. 

At  State  Fair  held  at  Sacramento  in  1897  re- 
ceived Gold  Medal  ;Sweepstakes  for  herds  and 
every  premium  given  to  Hereford  cattle. 

Stock  in  all  Classes  for  Herds 
or  Individual  Cattle 
for  Sale. 

JOHN  SPARKS,  Proprietor, 

RENO,  NEVADA. 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co., 

PATENT  SOLICITORS, 

330  MARKET  STREET,     =     SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old  experienced 
Erst-class  agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  associates  and  agents  in  Washington  and  the  capi- 
tal eities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
brary, and  record  of  original  cases  in  our  office,  we  have  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can 
be  offered  home  inventors  by  other  agencies.  The  information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful 
practice  before  the  Office,  and  the  frequent  examination  of  patent*  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  patentability  of  inventions  brought  before  us,  enables  us  to  give  advice  which  will 
save  inventors  the  expense  of  applying  for  patents  upon  inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  and 
advice  sent  free  on  receipt  of  postage.  Address  DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents,  330  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal 


RHEUMATISM 


Permanently  cured  hy  osiDR  DR.  WHITEHALL'S  RHEUMATIC  CURE.  The  surest  and  the  best.  Sample 
sent  free  on  mention  of  thiB  publication.  THE  DR.  WHITEHALL  MEGRIMINE  CO.,  South  Bend  Indiana 


♦    FANCY       F*  O  U  I—  T  R  "V.  ♦ 

VFe  keep  all  the  leading  varieties.  Have  CO  breeding 
yards.  Why  not  improve  your 
stock.  Man'f's  of  the  Improved 
Pacific  Incubator.  Absolutely 
self-regulating,  hot  water.  Send 
stamp  for  our  catalogue  of  In- 
cubators,Wire  Netting,  Blooded 
Fowls  and  Poultry  Appliances 
generally.  Remember  the  Best  is 
the  Cheapest.  Pacific  Incubator 
Co.,  1317 Castro  St.,  Oakland.  Cal. 


PETALUMA 

INCUBATORS 

$10 


And  up — Best  Incuba- 
tor made.  More  prac- 
tical progressive  feat- 
ures than  any  other. 
Indisputable  evidence  that  our 
system  Is  the  correct  one.  Cata- 
logue free.  We  Pay  Freight. 
PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO. 

PETALUMA,  CAL. 


The  John  Dodds  Mfg.  Co.,  one  of  the  largest  rake 
factories  in  the  country,  has  retired  from  business 
and  we  have  on  hand  a  limited  number  of  their 
rakes  which  we  have  been  ordered  to  close  out  re- 
gardless of  cost. 

We  guarantee  the  rakes  as  perfect  in  every  re- 
spect. We  can  supply  extra  parts,  having  a  stock 
on  hand. 

HOOK.  E  R    <fc  CO., 
16-18  Drnmm  St.,      -       -       San  Francisco. 


Cocoanut  Oil  Cake.  'TIS 

THE  BEST  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PIGS. 

For  sale  in  lots  to  suit  by 

EL  DORADO  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS  CO. 


SOS  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

jut  h/iiui|i  i|iulijSThY. 


By  GUSTAV  EISEN. 


A  Practical  Treatise  on  Raisin  Grapes, 

Their  History,  Culture  and  Curlug. 

This  Is  the  Standard  Work  on  the  Raisin  Industry 
in  California.  It  has  been  approved  by  Prof.  Hll- 
grard,  Prof.  Wickson,  Mr.  Chap  A.  Wetmore  and  a 
multitude  of  Practical  Raislc  Growers. 

Sold  only  by  The  Dewey  Publishing  Co..  or  Its 
agents  at  the  uniform  price  of  W3.00,  postage  pre- 
paid. Orders  should  be  addressed : 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


FOR 
YOU. 


RADAM'S  MICROBE  KILLER  is  a  stimulant  of 
the  digestive  functions  and  an  intestinal  antisep- 
tic of  incontestible  therapeutic  properties,  free  of 
drugs  and  poison.  See  reports  of  highest  medical 
and  scientific  authorities.  Drugs  and  poison  fall; 
M.  K.  never  fails.  Bottle  81.00.  It  will  pay  to  in- 
vestigate it.  Call  or  write  for  complete  proofs. 

RADAM'S  MICROBE  KILLER  CO., 

1340  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

—branches: — 
212  S.  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
44  S.  Second  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

360  Morrison  St.,  Portland,  Or. 

1010  First  Avenue,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Write  for  Cat.,  Hapgood  Plow  Co.,  Alton,  111. 
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THE  NATIONAL  HAY  PRESS.    Size,  17x22  Inches. 

The  largest  feed  opening  of  any  Press  in  the  market.   The  power  is  proof  against  breakage.   A  lifting  jack  is  included. 


JUNIOR  MONARCH  HAY  PRESS. 

JR.  MONARCH,  Standard  Bale,  SBOO  OO 

JR.  MONARCH,  3-4  Size  Bale,  •SSO  OO 

The  3-4  Bale  Press  is  a  late  production  and 
bales  are  of  such  size  that  ten  tons  may  be  loaded 
in  box  car. 


i 


mm 


ASPINWALL  POTATO  PLANTER. 

It  M»rk»!    It  Farrow*  !    It  Drops!    It  Covers! 

ALL  IN  ONE  OPERATION. 


HARVESTER  KING  BINDER.    10  or  12=foot  Cut. 

DID  YOU  EVER  BEFORE  HEAR  OF  A  PERFECT  BINDER  CUTTING  A  12-FOOT  SWATH  ? 

We  guarantee  it  to  cut  and  bind,  to  bind  all  it  will  cut,  just  as  perfectly  as  any  7-foot  machine  ever  constructed  and  the  draft  will  be  no  greater 
Forty  acres  a  day  is  its  capacity.  It  elevates  the  grain  only  22  Inches  above  the  platform.  Platform  is  42  IncbeB  wide.  Wheels  are  44  inches  high  uutl 
with  12-inch  tires.   It  is  double  geared.   This  will  revolutionize  harvesting.   Send  for  circulars. 

ALL  STEEL. 


HOOKER  &  CO.'S 

PLATFORH 
SCALES. 

UOO  Lou.  ap  to 
SO  DO  LbB. 

Send  for  Prices. 


HOOKER  Sc  CO.,  16  =  18  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco. 


P  k  B  Ready  Roofing. 

Waterproof  and  not  attacked  by  fumes  or  gases. 

GRADE,  THE  BEST. 

P  &  B  Building  Paper. 

The  most  perfect  insulator  known.    Indispensable  for  Creameries, 
Sulphur  Houses,  etc.     Send  for  circulars. 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO.,  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


The  Jones  Chain  Mower. 

UNLIKE  GEARED  MOWERS 


IT  HAS 

NO  NOISE!  NO  VIBRATION! 

NO  LOST  POWER! 
NO  COG  WHEELS  TO  WEAR  OUT! 
^^.^w-..^^^ i  NO  BACKING  UP  TO  START   IN  THE 

GRASS. 

THE  JONES  ALL  STEEL  HAY  RAKE  --  THE  ONLY  ADJUSTABLE  HAY  BAKE  MADE. 

H.  C.  SHAW  PLOW  WORKS,  Stockton,  Cal. 


Machine  Works 

TO  183-185-18r  FREMONT  STREET, 

Where,  with  Enlarged  and  Increased  Facilities, 
they  are  better  than  ever  prepared  to  do 

First  -  Class    Machine  Work 

Promptly,  and  at  Reasonable  Prices,  and  will 
continue  the  manufacture  of 

Thomson  &  Evans  Steam  Pumps, 

Deep  Well  Pumps.  Power  Fnmpi,  Etc., 

Also  Marine  Engines,  Ship  and  Steamboat  Work, 
Pipe  Cutting,  General  Jobbing  and  Repairing. 


Te\nl<s! 

When  you  buy  a  Water  Tank  get  one  that 
will  not  dry  out  and  shrink. 

&    The  Patent 
Non  =  Shrinking  Water  Tank. 

The  only  one  suitable  for  dry,  hot  climates. 
COSTS  HO  MORE  THAN  COMMON. 

SILOS  and  TANK  WORK  of  every  description. 
PACIFIC  TANK  CO., 

Sole  Manufacturers, 
33  BEALE  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

348  East  Second  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


MONARCH  CAR  PRESS 

-    I0T0N8  BOX  CAB  $600  -. 

|  !  MONARCH  JRenutuYiAiia&SGO 

k*0«^IST>1t  BtSTSMALl. 
.SALE  CAR  PRE5  j  INTHI 
~  ..WORLD, 


Something  lNe\A/! 

THE  3-4  BALE  JUNIOR  MONARCH  PRESS. 

Mtiile  extra  heavy  to  meet  the  growing  demand. 
Onaranteed  to  load  a  car  to  fall  capacity 
in  ordinary  hay. 
MONARCH  CAR  OR  SHIP  PRESS,  bale  17x20x40.  MOO  00 
JUNIOR  MONARCH,  3-4  PR«SS,     "   20x22x44.1550  00 
JUNIOR  MONARCH,  STAND  §•       "    22x24x47.  .J600  00 

Manufactured  a~  os    Sale  by 
L.  C.  MOREHOUSE,  »y  i  Leandro,  Cal. 

WM.  H.  GRAY,    fc,  iral  Agent. 


GOPHERS  SQUIrELS 


Safely,  successfully  and  economically 
DESTROYED  with 


PASTEUR  VIRUS  <m. 

PASTEUR  VACCINE  CO.,  54  F~lfth  Chicago. 


FRANCIS    SMITH    &  CO., 

 MANT7FACTURKR8  OF  


FOR    TOWN    WAT  E  R  WORKS, 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

130BEALR  STREET,  SAN  PRANCISCO  " 


Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed 
piled  for  making  Pipe, 
with  Asphaltum. 


CAL. 

for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.   All  kinds  of  Tools  sup- 
Kstlmates  given  when  required.   Are  prepared  for  coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes 


Th,s  , 

*°  be  taktiM  fht> 
Library 


and  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  LV.    No.  25. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  JUNE  18,  1898. 

TWENTY -EIGHTH  TEAR. 

Office.  330  Market  Street. 

Crystallizing  and  Drying. 

At  our  last  visit  to  the 
sugar  factory  we  were  occu- 
pied with  vacuum  pans  and 
centrifugals,  and  we  must 
still  linger  a  little  longer 
amongst  the  ponderous  ma- 
chinery. Although  the  chief 
part  of  the  crystallizing  is 
done  in  the  strike  pan,  as  al- 
ready described,  and  these 
crystals  are  freed  from  the 
syrup  in  the  centrifugals, 
there  is  still  some  crystalliz- 
able  sugar  remaining  in  the 
syrup  which  is  desired  to  se- 
cure. The  syrup  is  taken 
again  to  the  vacuum  pan  and 
condensed  further,  and  then 
it  is  taken  to  the  crystallizers, 
which  are  the  large  revolving 
tanks  shown  in  the  upper  en- 
graving on  this  page.  In 
these  crystallizers  the  syrup 
is  subject  to  such  movement 
and  heat  which  minister  best 
to  crystallization.  In  fact,  by 
four  or  five  days  of  such  treat- 
ment as  much  sugar  is  ob- 
tained as  by  the  old  method, 
which  was  to  allow  the  syrup 
to  stand  in  large  tanks  for  as 
many  months.  Even  after 
this  crystallizer  treatment, 
there  is  some  sugar  remain- 
ing in  the  syrup,  but  it  can  only  be  secured  by  1  is  washed  clean  and  white  in  the  centrifugals  it  is 
elaborate  and  expensive  processes.  Their  profit  too  moist  to  be  packed  for  shipment,  and  this  is  done 
depends  upon  the  price  of  sugar.    When  the  sugar  I  by  the  drier  and  granulator  shown  in  the  lower  en- 


THE   CRYSTALLIZERS    IN  WHICH 


SUGAR   CRYSTALS   ARE   FORMED  BY 
FOR   A   SHORT  PERIOD. 


A    SLOW    MOVEMENT   OF  MOLASSES 


graving 
feet  in 
slowly; 


on  this  page, 
diameter  by 
this  motion 


DRIER    AND    GRANULATOR    WHERE    THE    DAMP    SUGAR   FROM   THE   CENTRIFUGALS    IS   DRIED   BY  PASSING 

THROUGH   HOT   AIR   AND  OVER   A  SCREEN. 


It  is  a  hollow  iron  cylinder  6 
30  feet  long,  which  revolves 
causes  the  sugar  to  be  con- 
tinually dropped  on  warmed 
pipes,  which,  with  a  current 
of  hot  air  that  is  forced 
through  it,  completely  re- 
moves every  vestige  of 
moisture  from  the  sugar;  the 
sugar  passing  from  the  drier 
goes  over  a  screen  which  re- 
moves any  lumps  that  may 
have  formed,  and  falls  into  a 
hopper,  from  which  it  is 
sacked  or  barreled  and  is 
ready  for  the  market.  This 
closing  operation  will  be  seen 
on  our  next  visit  to  the  fac- 
tory. 

THElargestdisplay  of  sweet 
peas  ever  made  in  California 
was  seen  at  the  meeting  of 
the  State  Floral  Society  in 
this  city  last  week.  Over 
eighty  varieties  were  shown 
in  generous-sized  bunches,  in- 
cluding the  latest  novelties, 
some  of  them  first  shown  to 
the  public  on  this  occasion. 
The  display  was  by  the  lead- 
ing California  growers  of 
sweet  pea  seed,  C.  C.  Morse 
&  Co.  of  Santa  Clara,  and  the 
interesting  address  which  Mr. 
Lester  L.  Morse  made  at  the 
meeting  is  given  in  full  on 
another  page  of  this  week's 
Rural. 
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The  Week. 


As  we  go  to  press  (on  Wednesday  afternoon)  the 
city  is  loud  in  its  enthusiastic  god-speed  to  the  sec- 
ond division  of  the  Manila  expedition,  which  is  pass- 
ing out  through  the  Golden  Gate  in  four  large  steam- 
ers, with  an  aggregate  of  over  4000  men  at  arms,  to 
gather  the  fruits  of  the  great  naval  victory  of  Ad- 
miral Dewey.  Nearly  8000  men  are  now  in  Manila  or 
on  the  way,  and  in  ten  days  the  third  and  final  in- 
stallment will  set  sail  from  this  port.  San  Francisco 
naturally  takes  the  keenest  interest  in  the  aspect  of 
the  war  which  pertains  to  the  Pacific,  and  the  ex- 
pression of  it,  with  vocal  cheers  and  cannons'  shots 
and  whistles'  screams  and  bells'  peals,  all  of  which 
are  at  this  moment  in  their  greatest  volume,  must 
be  audible  for  many  miles  across  the  smooth  waters 
of  San  Francisco  bay.  The  streets  leading  to  the 
wharves  are  filled  with  a  throng  rushing  to  contest 
with  throngs  already  in  place  the  last  foot  of  stand- 
ing room  whence  can  be  seen  the  flag-draped  steam- 
ers, crowded  to  the  rails  with  eager  men  pressing 
forward  to  return  the  salute  from  the  multitudes 
upon  the  shores.  The  scenes  are  stirring.  Evidently 
the  issue  is  one  which  fires  the  American  heart  and 
awakens  the  profoundest  enthusiasm. 


And  the  heartfelt  farewell  which  California  bids 
the  heroes  westward  bound  is  but  an  echo  of  the 
anthem  which  inspires  the  greater  expedition  which 
departed  yesterday,  southward  from  Florida.  Evi- 
dently the  war  is  well  under  way.  May  it  be  prose- 
cuted wisely  and  with  utmost  energy,  to  the  end 
that  victory  may  not  only  be  sweeping  but  speedy. 
If  America  is  to  do  something  for  civilization  and 
humanity  by  this  stroke,  the  blow  will  have  the 
greater  moral  effect  if  it  fall  quickly  and  irresistibly. 
Let  the  world  see  now  that  the  United  States  not 
only  stands  for  principle,  but  stands  well  for  it.  A 
few  days'  achievement  now  may  save  the  world  half 
a  century's  delay.   


Aside  from  war  topics,  the  greatest  sensation  is 
the  collapse  of  another  great  wheat  corner  which 
has  influenced  values  the  world  around  and  caused 
much  hardship  and  uncertainty.  The  collapse  has 
temporarily  unsettled  values  somewhat  even  here, 
but  it  is  at  a  time  of  the  year  and  in  a  kind  of  a  year 
when  least  effect  could  come  to  California.  In  San 
Francisco  all  cereals  are  laggard  this  week — hay 
and  millstuffs  quiet;  beef  and  mutton  steady,  with 
good  hogs  almost  disposed  to  put  on  wings.  Wool 
is  looking  better.  Strictly  choice  dairy  goods  are 
firm,  but  there  is  too  much  of  inferior  grades;  and 
fancy  ranch  eggs  are  higher,  while  common  eggs  are 
rejected  in  the  face  of  Eastern  eggs  of  better  points. 


The  Situation  in  Pork. 

A  very  significant  situation  was  hinted  at  in  last 
week's  Rural  in  the  remark  that  the  price  of  good, 
finished  pork  was  at  such  a  figure  that  dealers  were 
calculating  that  there  would  be  money  in  bringing  in 
Western  pork  in  refrigerator  cars.  Just  how  ac- 
curate the  calculation  may  be  we  cannot  say,  but  we 
believe  the  local  price  for  the  best  hogs  is  passing 
beyond  the  equivalent  of  the  price  of  pork  in  Missis- 
sippi valley  slaughtering  points.  This  fact  is  a  forci- 
ble reminder  that  California  has  never  occupied  her 
true  place  as  a  producer  of  pork  products,  and  sug- 
gests considerations  which  strike  us  as  timely  and 
pertinent. 

The  first  point  is  too  trite  to  warrant  extended 
comment.  With  a  climate  which  gives  the  hog  an 
open  air  life  the  whole  year,  with  only  shelter  enough 
required  to  ensure  the  animal  a  dry  bed  in  the  rainy 
season,  there  comes  the  advantage  of  quick  growth 
and  profitable  early  maturity,  and  a  percentage  of 
health  in  the  herd  which  is  higher  than  can  be 
secured  in  hog  pen  climates  even  with  the  utmost 
regard  for  the  latest  discoveries  in  prevention  and 
cure  of  swine  diseases.  Besides  this,  the  climate 
gives  the  finest  hog  pasture  in  the  world  in  the  form 
of  alfalfa,  and  favors  the  heaviest  growth  of  pork- 
making  cereals  which  are  not  inferior  to  Indian  corn 
even  where  the  growth  of  that  grain  is  not  satisfac- 
tory. An  yet,  with  those  facts  in  our  favor,  we  keep 
on  bringing  in  Western  pork  products  in  immense 
quantities,  instead  of  building  up  local  packing  con- 
cerns and  contending  for  the  supply  of  great  con- 
suming markets  of  the  coast  in  city,  camp  and  mill. 
Our  packing  is  extending,  it  is  true,  and  it  will  one 
day  be  great,  but  if  the  present  generation  desires 
to  enjoy  it  to  any  extent  it  should  take  hold  of  pork 
packing  and  curing  more  resolutely,  and  promote  it 
with  some  liberality  and  energy.  We  have  had  some 
activity  in  booming  packing  establishments  as  ad- 
juncts to  real  estate  speculation.  We  need  some 
activity  in  packing  industries  for  their  own  sakes, 
and  for  the  market  they  would  afford  for  the  im- 
mense hog  crop  which  this  State  could  easily  produce. 

It  is  largely  through  lack  of  local  packing  on  a 
large  scale  that  we  have  had  such  wide  fluctuations 
in  pork  values.  Once  in  a  while,  men  have  grown 
large  droves  of  hogs  and  have  been  surprised  at  the 
amount  of  money  thus  secured;  but  in  most  cases, 
the  opposite  has  been  the  course  of  experience,  and 
the  cry  has  gone  forth  that  there  is  nothing  in  hogs. 
As  stated,  this  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
fresh  pork  demand  is  easily  oversupplied  and  the 
packing  not  largely  developed,  but  there  is  another 
factor  in  the  problem  and  that  is  the  inferiority  of 
too  great  a  proportion  of  the  hogs  which  are  grown. 
There  is  too  wide  an  impression  that  a  bog  is  merely 
an  animal  with  bristles  on  his  back  and  a  curl  in  his 
tail.  Men  who  will  talk  themselves  hoarse  about  the 
advantage  of  breed  and  ancestry  in  their  horses  or 
dogs  will  complacently  waste  feed  on  scrub  cows  or 
razor-back  hogs  and  conclude  there  is  nothing  in 
dairying  or  "  razin'  hawgs."  They  are  usually  right 
that  there  is  no  money  in  their  style  of  hog  raising. 
Nothing  but  a  scarcity  will  bring  the  breedless  hog 
up  to  the  paying  point,  and  the  slightest  increase  in 
supply  will  throw  him  below  it.  He  costs  too  much, 
in  the  first  place,  and  he  is  not  worth  his  cost  for 
packing,  for  no  amount  of  skill  in  curing  can  make 
first-class  ham  or  bacon  out  of  an  animal  which  is 
built  and  equipped  for  a  coursing  match. 

It  happens,  then,  that  the  lack  of  breeding,  with 
its  attendant  qualities  of  early  maturity,  tenderness 
and  flavor,  keeps  the  California  hog  market  in  a  con- 
stant oscillation  between  profit  and  loss  and  dimin- 
ishes chances  of  a  steady  and  growing  demand  such 
as  could  be  commanded  by  a  hog  product  of  a  higher 
grade.  East  of  the  Rocky  mountains  there  has  been 
most  remarkable  change  in  the  character  of  the 
swine  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  and  upon 
the  present  high  standard  of  form  and  qualities  is 
based  the  immense  export  trade  in  pork  products, 
the  promotion  of  which  gives  our  ministers  to  Euro- 
pean countries  more  opportunity  for  diplomacy  and 
our  Congressmen  more  display  for  statesmanship 
than  any  other  public  matter  which  engages  their 
attention.  The  fact  that  the  Dons  call  the  Yankees 
"  pigs"  has  a  deep  industrial  significance,  and  it  all 
rests  upon  the  achievements  of  Americans  in  produc- 
ing a  vast  amount  of  hogs  with  blood  in  them.  If 


the  Mississippi  valley  had  been  content  to  grow 
scrub  hogs,  the  American  pork  products  would  never 
have  actuated  commercial  treaties  with  European 
nations. 

Why  cannot  California  take  a  hint  from  the  most 
obvious  signs  of  the  times  ?  Not  only  can  we  sup- 
ply our  own  local  needs,  but  the  mastering  of  the 
knowledge  and  facilities  to  do  that  will  also  consti- 
tute California  a  packing  State  ready  to  demand  her 
share  of  the  export  trade.  As  the  course  of  empire 
is  still  westward,  and  the  development  of  the  east 
coast  of  Asia  is  to  enlist  the  activity  of  all  civilized 
nations  including  our  own,  there  will  arise  new  mar- 
kets and  increased  demand  in  old  ones  and  meat 
products  are  a  staple  in  the  advance  of  commerce 
and  civilization.  It  will  be  a  shame  to  this  coast  if 
we  allow  our  grandfathers  of  the  Mississippi  valley 
to  control  this  trade.  Let  us  amass  the  capital, 
command  the  experience  and  exhibit  the  energy 
needed  to  possess  ourselves  of  this  opportunity. 
But  first  of  all,  let  all  begin  at  once  to  prepare  to 
command  present  profits  and  future  prospects,  and 
that  can  be  done  only  by  a  wider  appreciation  of  a 
good  hog  and  enterprising  'determination  to  grow 
none  other. 

The  Citron. — It  is  interesting  to  learn  through  a 
letter  from  Mr.  G.  B.  Brackett,  United  States 
Pomologist,  that  the  division  of  pomology  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  is  now 
endeavoring  to  collect  all  data  possible  bearing  upon 
the  citron  and  process  of  preserving,  with  a  view  to 
publishing  a  circular  which  will  answer  all  the  ques- 
tions they  are  receiving  from  time  to  time.  There 
has  been  considerable  data  in  the  Washington  office 
available,  but  there  are  some  details  yet  to  be 
obtained  concerning  the  process  of  preserving  the 
fruit.  It  may  take  some  considerable  time  yet  be- 
fore all  the  information  desired  will  be  obtained.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  Division  imported  a 
variety  known  as  the  Corsican  citron  in  1894  at  con- 
siderable expense.  Cuttings  and  rooted  plants  were 
sent  out  to  a  great  many  persons  in  Florida  and 
California,  and  the  trees  are  now  beginning  to  bear 
fruit  from  the  plantings  they  made.  Mr.  Brackett 
has  a  long  list  of  the  parties  that  he  can  furnish  to 
any  one  who  desires  to  obtain  buds  of  this  variety. 
This  list  of  names  will  be  included  in  the  circular 
when  published.  We  are  sure  that  this  undertaking 
will  be  welcomed  by  our  citrus  growers,  for  there 
are  many  who  do  not  know  just  how  to  proceed  with 
the  citron. 

Judge  Torranck  has  decided  that  the  petition  for 
organization  of  the  alleged  Fallbrook  irrigation  dis- 
trict was  not  signed  by  sixty,  or  a  majority  of  the 
holders  of  title  to  lands  within  the  district,  and  that 
no  notice  of  the  presentation  of  the  petition  to  the 
supervisors  was  ever  published  in  accordance  with 
the  law.  In  view  of  the  facts  the  court  decided  that 
the  district  was  never  duly  organized  and  the  pro- 
ceedings for  the  organization  of  the  alleged  district 
were  null  and  void. 

Thi  California  Raisin  Growers'  Association  is  still 
at  work  endeavoring  to  secure  75  per  cent  of  the 
coming  raisin  crop  for  the  pool.  The  Fresno  papers 
say  the  requisite  amount  has  not  been  signed  yet, 
but  the  mark  is  being  gradually  approached.  There 
is  reported  much  apathy  in  some  of  the  districts. 
While  in  many  the  responses  have  been  general, 
amounting  to  75  and  in  some  instances  over  90  per 
cent  of  the  crop,  in  others  barely  any  have  joined  the 
pool.  

It  is  interesting  to  learn  from  Vick's  Magazine  that 
the  California  violet,  which  was  introduced  as  a  nov- 
elty from  this  State  a  few  years  ago,  is  proving  quite 
hardy  in  New  York  and  enjoys  the  snow  as  well  as 
our  other  native  sons  and  daughters  do — when  they 
first  see  it.  The  New  Yorkers  say  it  almost  seems 
to  grow  under  the  snow  and  this  betrays  its  origin, 
for  it  would  hardly  be  Californian  if  it  did  not  get  big 
under  all  circumstances. 

The  Canadian  Government  has  decided  not  to 
grant,  this  year,  the  bounty  asked  for  by  the  pro- 
posed Beet  Sugar  Company  of  Ontario,  Canada. 
The  bonus  requested  was  $1  the  first  year,  75c.  the 
second,  50c.  the  third  year  and  25c.  the  fourth  and 
fifth  years,  per  100  pounds  refined  sugar  produced 
from  beets  grown  in  Canada. 
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QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 

Peppermint  Oil  Production. 

To  the  Editor: — Could  you  tell  me  if  the  pepper- 
mint culture  has  been  tried  in  California  and,  if  so, 
where,  and  what  success  did  they  have  ?  I  am  anx- 
ious to  find  out  all  I  can  about  peppermint,  as  I  am 
thinking  of  planting  about  ten  acres  next  year.  Do 
you  know  what  kind  of  land  is  best  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  peppermint  and  where  could  I  get  the 
seed  or  plants  ? — P.  N.  West,  Kings  River. 

Peppermint  growing  has  been  tried  on  a  small 
scale  in  California  and  abandoned  because  the  oil 
could  not  be  produced  so  cheaply  as  in  the  older 
States  where  they  have  had  greater  experience. 
Another  reason  for  the  failure  was  the  fact  that 
Eastern  brands  are  well  known.  The  trade  is  ac- 
customed to  handle  the  oil  by  the  brand,  and  a  new 
article  has  to  make  a  name  for  itself.  All  such  ob- 
stacles could  be  overcome  by  due  effort  and  patience 
were  it  not  for  the  most  discouraging  fact  of  all  and 
that  is,  the  consumption  of  peppermint  oil  is  limited 
and  the  old  Eastern  regions  cannot  only  fill  the  de- 
mand but  they  have  produced  an  oversupply  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  price  is  only  about  25  per  cent  of 
that  of  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  the  fields  are  now 
being  plowed  up  as  altogether  unprofitable.  Pepper- 
mint oil  usually  rises  in  price  in  war  time.  The  prod- 
uct during  the  civil  war  was  exceedingly  profitable 
in  the  single  county  in  New  York,  where  almost  the 
whole  supply  was  grown  for  the  world's  trade.  Even 
if  the  present  war  should  raise  the  price,  the  old 
Eastern  fields  would  speedily  flood  the  market.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  the  outlook  for  the  oil  is  not 
better.  California  could  produce  it  in  almost  unlim- 
ited quantities.  It  is  usually  grown  on  a  moist,  rich, 
loamy  soil  and  is  no  more  difficult  to  grow  than  al- 
falfa and  it  is  harvested  in  about  the  same  way. 
After  mowing  and  raking  it  is  taken  to  the  "still," 
which  consists  of  a  steam  boiler  and  a  couple  of 
steam-tight  wooden  vats  suitably  connected  by  valves 
so  that  one  can  be  steamed  while  the  other  is  being 
emptied  and  refilled.  A  tin  worm  in  a  tank  of  water 
serves  to  condense  the  steam  and  the  oil  gathers  on 
the  top  of  the  water  as  it  runs  out  of  the  end  of  the 
worm  into  a  receptacle.  It  is  only  necessary  that 
the  roots  of  the  true  mint  should  be  obtained  to  start 
with,  for  all  sorts  of  mint  will  not  do.  But  there  is, 
as  already  intimated,  little  use  to  talk  about  pepper- 
mint oil.  There  is  nothing  in  it.  The  last  experi- 
ment on  this  coast  was  in  the  State  of  Washington 
and  that  was  a  failure  like  the  rest.  The  last  we 
heard  of  it  was  that  the  roots  would  be  given  away 
to  any  one  who  wished  to  produce  his  own  colic  and 
toothache  remedy. 

Chestnuts  and  Pecans  in  Southern  California. 

To  the  Editor: — Do  they  grow  chestnuts  here  ? 
What  kind  of  soil  is  best  for  them  ?  Can  they  be 
grown  without  irrigation  here  in  Eagle  Rock  valley  ? 
It  is  clay  and  sand  mixed.  How  do  Japanese  chest- 
nuts grow  here  ?  They  seemed  very  promising  in 
Florida.  Can  pecans  be  grown  in  California  ?  I 
would  think  adobe  land  would  suit  them,  if  irrigated, 
providing  there  was  no  alkali. — J.  P.  Smith,  Station 
A,  Los  Angeles. 

Chestnuts  have  not  been  sufficiently  grown  in 
southern  California  to  fully  demonstrate  their  suc- 
cess. There  are  thrifty  young  trees  of  the  Japanese 
and  Spanish  varieties  growing  at  many  places,  and, 
as  might  be  expected,  they  are  doing  best  on  the 
moister,  heavier  soils  of  the  valley  low  lands.  They 
seem  also  to  enjoy  the  cooling  influences  of  the  ocean 
and  the  moist  ocean  breezes.  In  such  places  they 
will  do  well  without  irrigation.  Such  soil  as  you 
mention  is  probably  as  favorable  as  could  be  found, 
but  good  summer  cultivation  should  be  given  to  re- 
tain moisture.  The  bearing  of  the  chestnut  is  more 
uncertain,  however,  than  the  growth  of  the  tree.  It 
is  apt  to  be  deferred  for  a  good  many  years,  and,  if 
one  desires  returns  at  a  certain  date,  he  should  plant 
something  else  whose  behavior  is  more  definitely 
known.  The  pecan  also  grows  thriftily  and  likes  a 
moist  soil,  but  its  bearing  satisfactorily  is  more  un- 
certain than  that  of  the  chestnut.  The  pecan  does 
not  seem  to  know  quite  what  to  do  with  its  nuts  in 
the  delightful  California  autumn  weather.  The 
cooler,  moister  air  of  the  autumn  near  the  coast 
seems  to  induce  the  tree  to  hold  onto  its  nuts,  in- 
stead of  letting  them  drop  in  southern  California 
fashion,  and  they  sometimes  sprout  on  the  tree,  in- 
stead of  maturing  properly.  How  much  the  tree 
could  be  helped  by  allowing  the  soil  to  dry  out  to- 


wards the  end  of  the  summer  is  not  demonstrated, 
so  far  as  we  know,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  there  are 
trees  bearing  satisfactorily  in  the  Sacramento  val- 
ley, where  the  extremes  of  moisture  and  temperature 
are  greater  than  on  the  coast,  and  the  same  thing 
might  occur  in  the  interior  at  the  south.  We  con- 
sider the  pecan,  however,  as  still  clearly  an  experi- 
mental affair  in  California,  with  the  chances  against 
it  as  a  profitable  investment.  If  any  reader  has  rea- 
son to  think  differently,  we  would  like  very  much  to 
know  it. 

Drouth  and  Fruit  Trees. 

To  the  Editor: — My  cherry  trees  have  ripened 
with  nothing  much  but  skin  around  the  pit  and  the 
leaves  are  drying  up.  Is  it  the  dry  year  ?  What 
will  become  of  them  ? — Reader,  Yolo  county. 

To  the  Editor: — What  is  the  matter  with  my 
bearing  apple  trees  ?  They  looked  splendid  until  a 
few  days  ago  and  now  leaves  and  fruit  are  dropping. 
They  were  sprayed  with  Paris  green  one  pound  to 
200  gallons  of  water.  They  are  on  a  north  slope 
quite  steep  and  high  up  and  the  ground  was  not 
plowed  until  late  this  spring. — Grower,  Watsonville. 

We  expected  such  complaints  this  year  for  the  rea- 
sons given  in  these  columns  early  in  May,  but  we 
hardly  expected  to  hear  of  such  acute  effects  so  soon. 
Within  another  month  we  anticipate  much  of  this 
behavior  from  neglected  trees  or  trees  in  particu- 
larly dry  soils.  The  case  of  the  cherries  seems  to 
be  clearly  the  result  of  an  exceedingly  dry  subsoil. 
Such  trees  may  die  or  they  may  be  able  to  retain 
moisture  enough  to  live  through  a  long,  dormant 
period.  If  they  do,  there  is  danger  that  they  will 
start  out  into  leaf  and  bloom  as  soon  as  the  fall 
rains  moisten  the  soil,  and  this  will  destroy  next 
year's  fruiting.  We  expect  all  kinds  of  irregulari- 
ties this  fall  and  we  cannot  say  what  the  ultimate 
effects  will  be  on  the  trees.  Probably  there  will  be 
many  kinds  and  degrees  in  the  effects. 

The  case  of  the  apples  has  some  symptoms  of 
drouth  and  some  which  would  indicate  that  some 
miscue  in  the  spraying  was  involved.  The  first  thing 
to  do  is  to  dig  down  into  the  subsoil  and  see  if  it  is 
dry.  If  so,  there  is  no  use  looking  further  for  a  so- 
lution. Into  an  unplowed  slope  probably  very  little 
of  this  year's  scant  and  distributed  rainfall  would 
deeply  penetrate.  It  is  more  likely  that  nearly  all 
of  it  was  lost  by  evaporation  soon  after  it  fell,  leav- 
ing the  under  stratum  where  the  roots  of  the  bear- 
ing trees  rest  nearly  as  dry  as  it  was  before  the 
rains  began.  We  can  think  of  nothing  to  advise  in 
the  way  of  treatment  except  to  cut  back  to  reduce 
the  evaporating  surface,  as  the  trees  are  probably 
too  high  to  think  of  watering  them. 

If  the  soil  is  found  by  digging  not  to  be  dry 
enough  to  account  for  the  trouble,  it  may  be  due  to 
the  spray.  If  so,  it  is  more  than  usually  dangerous 
this  year,  for  the  lack  of  moisture  will  handicap  the 
refoliating.  Cutting  back  is  the  only  help  we  can 
suggest  if  no  water  can  be  given. 

Vine  Mildew. 

To  the  Editor: — I  send  you  some  vine  leaves,  and 
should  like  to  know  what  affects  them  and  what  is 
the  remedy.  I  thought  it  might  be  the  red  spider, 
but  did  not  think  it  began  while  the  vines  were  so 
young. — M.  C.  Winchester,  Vallejo. 

The  trouble  with  your  vines  is  mildew,  which  is 
apt  to  attack  the  new  growth  almost  at  its  starting, 
and  for  this  reason  it  is  the  practice  to  apply  sul- 
phur to  the  vine  stump  very  early,  and  to  repeat 
the  application  of  sulphur  to  the  foliage  several 
times  afterwards.  If  the  mildew  gets  the  start  it  is 
hard  to  arrest  it,  but  by  getting  the  remedy  ahead 
of  the  disease  it  is  possible  to  have  good  growth  and 
fruiting  even  in  places  where  the  fungus  is  very 
active.  Mildew  is  most  abundant  in  the  coast  re- 
gions and  least  injurious  in  the  interior  plains. 

Red  Spider  on  the  Hop. 

To  the  Editor: — Is  the  red  spider  you  treat  of  in 
the  Rural  Press  the  same  insect  that  attacks  the 
hop  in  the  valleys  of  the  State  in  dry  years  ?— D.  P. 
Durst,  Wheatland. 

Yes,  practically  the  same,  though  what  ultimate 
refinement  of  classification  the  entomologist  will  in- 
dulge in  when  he  comes  to  work  up  these  mites 
minutely  one  cannot  say.  It  is  the  same  insect 
which  is  especially  grievous  to  the  almond  and  prune 
in  interior  situations,  and  it  has  quite  a  taste  for 
peanuts  and  rather  likes  grapevines,  etc.  It  is 
always  worse  in  heat  and  drouth.  The  remedy  is 
water  or  dry  sulphur  applied  to  the  tree  or  vine  in 
a  fine  cloud  with  a  bellows  or  otherwise — just  as 
they  use  it  on  almond  trees  in  your  region. 


WEATHER  AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for 
Week  Ending  June  13,  1898. 


By  W.  H.  Hammon,  Station  Director. 


The  second  week  in  June  was  marked  by  scant 
rainfall  and  temperature  about  normal.  Light 
showers  fell  along  the  coast  on  the  9th  and  10th.  In 
the  northern  portion  of  the  Sacramento  valley  there 
were  thunder  showers  on  the  12th,  with  a  rainfall  of 
a  tenth  of  an  inch.  Cloudy  weather  has  prevailed 
along  the  entire  coast,  with  frequent  heavy  fogs.  On 
the  whole,  the  weather  has  been  favorable  for  veg- 
etation. Haying  is  nearly  over  and  more  hay  of  good 
quality  is  reported  than  was  expected  a  month  ago. 
Grain  also  will  yield  better  that  anticipated.  Con- 
siderable wheat  will  be  harvested  within  the  coming 
fortnight.  Fruit  of  all  kinds  is  doing  well.  Apples 
promise  a  very  large  crop.  Pears  and  prunes  are 
developing  nicely;  beets,  potatoes  and  onions  flour- 
ishing ;  oranges  will  make  a  heavy  crop.  Alfalfa 
hay  grown  on  irrigated  lands  is  of  great  help  to 
stock.  In  Orange  county  it  is  reported  that  much 
of  the  short  barley  hay  has  been  saved  by  attaching 
a  table  to  mowing  machines,  catching  the  short  hay 
and  saving  it  in  winnows,  clear  of  dirt. 

Shasta.— Haying  about  over.  Harvesting  will  begin  in  a  few 
days.   Heavy  yield  of  wheat  expected.   Prunes  and  pears  fine. 

Tehama.— Week  very  favorable  for  crops.  Apricots  and  peaches 
plentiful.   Harvesting  barley  and  oats 

Butte.— Light  southwest  winds.  River  falling  to  low  water 
mark.   Peaches  and  vegetables  plentiful.   Orchardists  irrigating. 

Glenn —Harvesting  barley  about  over;  yield  light,  but  better 
than  expected  several  weeks  ago.  Will  soon  begin  harvesting 
wheat. 

Yuba.— Prospects  good  for  grain  and  fruit. 

Yolo.— Haying  about  over;  crop  light.  Barley  harvesting  now 
on;  crop  light  but  better  than  expected.  Apricots  and  peaches  com- 
ing on;  crop  light  and  fruit  small.  Pears  look  well  and  crop  is 
large. 

Placer  —Fruit  promises  well.  Grapes  setting  nicely  and  a  large 
crop  is  expected. 

Sacramento.  —  Fine  weather  for  irrigating;  harvesting  com- 
menced; crops  looking  well.   Late  fruit  and  vegetables  thriving. 

Solano.— Misty,  cold  and  windy  with  little  sunshine.  Barley 
harvesting  progressing  rapidly,  averaging  six  sacks  per  acre. 
Wheat  harvesting  will  begin  this  week;  summer-fallowed  expected 
to  make  twelve  sacks  per  acre;  winter  sown  a  failure.  Prunes, 
peaches  and  grapes  doing  well. 

San  Joaquin  — Warm  weather  ripening  grain  very  rapidly  and 
wheat  will  yield  from  400  to  800  pounds  per  acre.  Considerable  grain 
will  be  cut  within  the  next  two  weeks.  Shipments  of  onions  heavy; 
fine  prospects  for  large  grape  crop. 

Stanislaus.— Harvesting  commenced  and  good  yield  is  expected 
from  summer-fallowed  grain.  Fruit  good;  small  peaches  coming. 
Outlook  good  for  second  crop  of  hay  and  grain  hay.  Grapes  doing 
well. 

Merced —Haying  nearly  completed;  light  crop,  not  enough  for 
home  use.  Wheat  is  ripe  and  ready  to  cut,  good  quality  but  scatter- 
ing.  Grapes  promise  a  heavy  yield. 

Fresno.— Warm  days  with  cool  nights  very  favorable  for  all 
crops:  Haying  completed  and  yield  greater  than  expected.  There 
will  be  enough  wheat  for  seed  and  to  spare.  Good  yield  of  barley. 
Fruit  trees  and  grape  vines  look  well;  peaches  and  apricots  com- 
ing on. 

Kings.— Cool  and  favorable  for  vineyards.  Shipping  considerable 
hay. 

Tulare. — Irrigating.  Large  crop  of  grapes  and  corn.  Many  stock 
hogs  shipped.   No  improvement  in  grain  or  fruit  prospects. 

Kern. — Grain  about  ready  to  cut.  Haying  still  in  progress.  No 
change  in  fruit  outlook. 

Sonoma.— Cool,  foggy  weather  has  caused  hay  and  grain  to  ripen 
slowly.  Much  hay  of  extra  quality  has  been  cut.  Fruit  of  all  kinds 
doing  well. 

Napa.— Fruit  crop,  especially  prunes  and  grapes  will  be  heavy. 
Hay  cutting  shows  from  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  a  crop;  some 
few  have  full  crops. 

Alameda.— Vegetables  all  shipped.  Hay  cutting  progressing. 
Grain  filling;  crop  light    Beets  doing  well.   Grapes  improving. 

Santa  Clara.— Cool,  foggy  mornings  beneficial  to  maturing  grain 
and  growing  beets.  Haying  continues;  fruit  and  beets  look  well. 
Cherries  going  forward  rapidly;  packing  berries  and  small  fruits. 

Santa  Cruz.— Haying,  fair  crop;  fruit  also  fair. 

San  Benito.— Cool.  Haying  nearly  finished.  Prunes  and  peaches 
doing  well. 

Monterey. — Harvesting  hay  which  will  make  but  one-eighth  of  a 
crop    Fruit  doing  well;  dewberries  and  raspberries  ripening. 

San  Luis  Obispo  — Hay  nearlv  all  cut,  probably  sufficient  to 
carry  remaining  stock.  Fruit  and  grapes  doing  well,  home  grass 
will  be  cut.   Potatoes  and  beets  doing  well. 

Santa  Barbara.— Cool  and  pleasant.  Walnuts  depend  on  later 
weather. 

Ventura.— Hot,  east  winds  preceding  week  did  some  damage  to 
fruit  trees,  blowing  off  fruit  and  breaking  limbs.  Apricot  crop  will 
be  but  half  of  last  year's.  Alfalfa  under  irrigation  is  helping  stock- 
men. 

Los  Angeles.— Cool  with  frosty  mornings.  Oranges  doing  well 
and  will  show  an  increase  of  about  one-fourth;  lemon  crop  very 
light;  grapes  promise  a  large  crop;  olives  a  very  light  crop.  Cut- 
ting barley,  but  crop  is  of  little  consequence.  Supply  of  hay  will 
come  from  elsewhere.  Corn  looking  well.  Grain  is  a  total  failure 
at  Bassett.   Honey  crop  a  failure  at  Fernando. 

San  Bernardino.— Will  not  have  as  much  hay  and  grain  as  ex- 
pected; fair  peach  and  apple  crop  looked  for. 

Orange.— Peanuts  doing  well;  apricots  ripening.  Fine  prospects. 
Hot  winds  injured  beets  slightly,  cooking  leaves  and  covering  small 
plants  with  sand.   Water  supply  good. 

Riverside.— Cool  and  pleasant.  Cutting  grain  and  hay;  very 
light  crop.    Apricots  ripening;  oranges  growing  nicely. 

San  Diego.— Cool  and  cloudy  with  light  showers,  making  good 
growing  weather.  Grain  is  being  harvested  on  high  lands;  also 
cutting  Urst-class  hay;  apples  promise  tine  yield;  outlook  for  prunes 
good. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m., 
Wednesday,  June  15,  1898,  are  from  official  sources, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  : 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall 
for  the  Week... 

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to 
Date  

Total    Seasonal  I 
Rainfall    Last  1 
Year  to  Same  1 
Date   1 

Average  Season- 
al Rainfall  to 

Minimum  Tem- 
perature for  the 

Maximum  Tem- 
perature for  the 
Week  

18 

34.71 

50.18 

46.88 

48 

66 

.14 

15.13 

24.91 

28.20 

56 

98 

.00 

10.39 

17.28 

20.87 

50 

80 

.01 

9.38 

23.24 

24.31 

50 

68 

.00 

4.95 

10.52 

9.92 

66 

96 

T 

* 

* 

* 

54 

84 

San  Luis  Obispo.. . . 

.02 

7.20 

20  75 

* 

46 

74 

T 

7.08 

16.86 

17.32 

54 

76 

.02 

4.99 

11.78 

10.38 

56 

68 

.00 

1.66 

5.35 

3.05 

62 

100 

*  No  record. 
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HORTICULTURE. 


Prune  Growing  in  Sonoma  County. 


By  N.  G.  Fmr,EY  at  the  Sonoma  Horticultural  Society,  Santa  Rosa. 

To  grow  prunes  successfully  is  the  aim  and  ambi- 
tion of  every  person  engaged  in  the  prune  industry. 

Hie  Soil. — To  grow  good  prunes,  the  first  and 
most  important  item  to  consider  is  the  quality  of  the 
soil— its  depth,  nature  of  the  subsoil  and  the  advan- 
tages of  proper  irrigation.  Prune  trees  will  not 
produce  fruit  profitably  in  cold,  wet,  heavy  land  or 
land  not  properly  drained. 

Tfte  Tree. — Then  the  next  question  to  solve  is  to 
procure  good,  healthy  trees,  not  more  than  one  year 
old  from  the  graft.  To  do  this  secure  your  trees  of 
the  most  reliable  nurseryman  who  makes  it  his  busi- 
ness, and  do  not  under  any  circumstances  take  any 
stock  in  the  so-called  tree  peddlers. 

The  next  thing  to  consider  is  the  care  and  train- 
ing of  the  tree.  Very  much  depends  on  the  form 
and  shape  of  the  tree,  and  the  distance  the  trees  are 
planted  from  each  other.  Twenty-five  feet  is  not 
too  much  for  each  tree  to  occupy,  as  experience  has 
proven. 

Trees  planted  fifteen  years  ago  20  feet  on  the 
square  are  to-day  with  their  top  limbs  interfering. 
To  produce  a  strong,  healthy,  vigorous  growing  tree 
requires  constant  care  and  judicious  training. 

Pruning. — The  largest  and  best  prunes  are  to  be 
found  on  the  trees  that  are  the  most  open,  with  only 
a  few  large  limbs  systematically  arranged  by  proper 
pruning  so  as  to  admit  the  sunlight  freely  and  at  the 
same  time  to  allow  a  free  circulation  of  the  air.  As 
a  rule,  there  has  been  too  much  cutting  back  when 
the  trees  were  young,  thereby  forcing  a  multiplicity 
of  limbs,  only  to  be  cut  away  the  following  year. 
Trees  at  three  years  old  should  have  only  three  large 
limbs  and  allowed  after  that  time  to  continue  grow- 
ing without  any  "  topping  in,"  onlv  using  the  prun- 
ing shears  to  keep  any  and  all  cross  limbs  from 
interfering.  If  this  method  is  adopted  at  the  age  of 
five  years  the  trees  will  commence  bearing,  and  will 
continue  to  bear  yearly,  prunes  of  good  size  and  of 
most  excellent  quality. 

The  trees  should  not  be  more  than  one  year  old 
from  the  graft  at  the  time  of  planting  in  the  orchard. 
With  careful  training  the  limbs  should  be  allowed  to 
grow  from  the  switch  planted  out  the  first  year.  In 
the  month  of  June,  after  planting,  if  the  growth  of 
the  limbs  is  too  luxuriant,  pinch  back  the  extreme 
points  of  the  tender  limbs,  thus  checking  their  up- 
ward growth  for  some  two  weeks,  thereby  enlarging 
and  strengthening  the  limbs  almost  50  per  cent. 
Then  each  year  afterwards  keep  the  three  limbs 
gradually  growing  taller  and  increasing  size  and 
gradually  widening  by  allowing  the  proper  number 
of  lateral  limbs  to  grow  from  the  three  main  limbs 
or  leaders,  when  at  the  age  of  six  years  you  will 
have  a  tree  that  will  be  a  "  thing  of  beauty "  and 
one  that  will  thereafter  annually  yield  an  abundant 
supply  of  large  and  beautifully  colored,  first-class 
prunes,  which,  when  properly  dried  and  placed  on 
the  market  in  attractive  style,  will  always  command 
the  highest  market  price. 

Thinning.— The  time  has  come  in  the  prune  indus- 
try when  quality  and  not  quantity  should  be  the  aim 
of  every  producer.  The  thinning  of  prunes  when 
the  trees  are  overloaded  has  been  practiced  only  to 
a  limited  extent.  The  month  of  June  is  the  time  this 
should  be  done,  if  undertaken  at  all,  as  by  that  time 
nature  has  about  accomplished  her  part  in  the  thin- 
ning process. 

Harvesting. — In  harvesting  the  prune  crop  do  not 
proceed  with  undue  haste  to  relieve  the  tree  of  its 
tempting  fruit.  Let  nature  do  her  work  by  allow- 
ing the  prunes  of  their  own  volition  to  leave  the 
parent  stem,  and  then  you  will  have  a  prune  in  its 
perfection.  Prunes  should  never  be  pulled  from  the 
trees.  When  this  is  practiced  you  have  fruit  when 
dried  that  should  not  be  allowed  to  go  on  the  mar- 
ket. In  conclusion,  to  be  a  successful  prune  grower 
in  the  first  place  procure  prune  land  on  which  to 
plant  prune  trees. 


Bordeaux  for  Leaf-Curl. 


We  recently  alluded  to  leaf-curl  as  controllable  by 
spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture,  even  where  it  did 
not  yield  to  lime,  salt  and  sulphur.  In  the  Rural  of 
Feb.  6,  1897,  we  gave  the  formulae  for  the  strengths 
of  Bordeaux  to  be  used  before  and  after  the  growth 
starts.  This  treatment  has  been  tried  recently  in 
Ohio  and  the  Experiment  Station  has  just  published 
a  bulletin  of  the  results. 

It  is  shown  that  leaf-curl  flourishes  under  condi- 
tions of  low  temperature  and  abundant  rainfall  for 
April  and  May,  especially  if  these  conditions  follow 
a  season  of  excessive  leaf-curl.  Two  such  seasons 
following  each  other  have  just  been  experienced,  and 
there  is  widespread  complaint  of  the  curling,  coloring 
and  falling  of  the  leaves  affected  with  the  fungus.  It 
has  also  been  noted  that  leaf-curl  prevails  to  a  greater 
extent  upon  several  fine  varieties,  including  Elberta, 
Oldmixon,  Mountain  Rose,  Globe,  the  Crawfords, 


Red  Cheek,  Chair's  Choice,  and  some  others,  while 
Salway,  Smock,  Wheeler  and  some  others  are  much 
less  susceptible,  though  somewhat  injured  at  times. 
Trees  badly  attacked  by  curl  are  liable  to  drop  some 
or  all  of  the  fruit. 

The  spraying  experiments  were  conducted  on  a 
commercial  scale  in  co-operation  with  Willian  Miller 
of  Ottawa  county,  Ohio,  and  have  been  carried  on  for 
three  years.  It  has  been  shown  that  Bordeaux  mixture 
is  a  profitable  fungicide  for  scab,  postular  spot  and 
leaf-curl,  the  stronger  mixture  being  used  for  the 
application  before  blossoming,  while  half  strength 
can  be  used  to  good  advantage  while  the  leaves  are 
out.  The  first  spraying  for  leaf-curl,  to  be  effective, 
must  be  made  as  the  buds  are  swelling  and  just  be- 
fore the  blossoms  open,  followed  by  another  after 
blooming.  These  two  sprayings  in  1897  reduced  the 
proportion  of  curled  leaves  (diseased)  from  88  per 
cent  on  unsprayed  to  41  per  cent  on  the  sprayed — a 
difference  believed  to  be  sufficient  to  hold  the  crop  of 
fruit.  The  results  are  even  more  striking  when  un- 
sprayed trees  were  compared  with  those  treated  two 
years  in  succession.  In  1897  such  had  but  7  to  8  per 
cent  of  curled  leaves,  while  the  unsprayed  for  the 
same  time  had  88  per  cent  curl. 


Trials  of  Plant  Originators. 

Our  esteemed  friend,  Mr.  Luther  Burbank,  the 
distinguished  originator  of  new  fruits,  has  troubles 
like  other  men,  and  they  vex  him  sore,  for  we  find 
him  writing  to  Mr.  Jacob  Moore,  an  Eastern  horti- 
culturist, these  words : 

"I,  too,  have  been  robbed  and  swindled  out  of  my 
best  work  by  name  thieves,  plant  thieves,  and  in 
various  ways  too  well  known  to  the  originator.  After 
all  my  years  of  very  extensive  experience  in  the 
work  of  my  special  advantages  of  soil,  climate, 
knowledge  of  the  work  and,  above  all,  my  character 
and  standing  as  an  originator,  patience  is  at  last 
exhausted,  and  except  to  complete  some  of  the  plant 
developments  now  well  under  way  and  the  pursuit  of 
a  few  scientific  lines,  shall  quit  the  work  at  once  and 
forever.  Those  plants  now  well  developed  towards 
completion  will  be  disposed  of  at  my  own  convenience 
and  in  my  own  way. 

"  It  would  be  startling  to  the  horticultural  public 
if  they  knew  the  amount  of  pirating,  thieving  and 
wholesale  robbery  which  the  originator  is  obliged  to 
submit  to  without  redress.  A  plant  which  has  cost 
thousands  of  dollars  in  coin  and  years  of  intensest 
labor  and  care,  and  which  is  of  priceless  value  to 
humanity,  may  now  be  stolen  with  perfect  impunity 
by  any  sneaking  rascal.  Better  might  the  banker 
or  the  jeweler  place  their  wares  around  promiscu- 
ously on  a  ten-acre  lot  than  for  an  originator  to  pos- 
sess plants  of  value,  for  he  has  absolutely  no  protec- 
tion from  the  law  and  no  encouragement  to  continue 
in  the  work  for  the  sake  of  humanity,  for  the  pirates 
often  steal  the  poorest  of  its  kind  and  laud  it  to  the 
skies  simply  because  it  is  in  their  possession,  thus 
defrauding  and  deceiving  the  planter  and  defaming 
the  good  name  of  the  originator.  The  above  refers 
to  pirates  only,  for  I  sincerely  believe  that  no  busi- 
ness men  in  the  world  are  more  honorable  than  nurs- 
erymen and  florists  as  a  class." 

We  hope  Mr.  Burbank  may  not  find  it  necessary 
to  lay  down  his  work  because  of  these  trials.  We 
hope,  rather,  that  Mr.  Moore  and  others  who  are 
working  with  him  to  secure  for  originators  some  pro- 
tection analogous  to  the  patent  for  invention,  and 
the  copyright  for  authorship,  may  succeed,  and  thus 
change  the  present  deplorable  condition  of  things. 

Philips'  Cling  Peach. 


To  the  Editor: — I  am  pleased  to  see  by  the  Rural 
of  June  4th  such  a  good  report  of  the  Philips  Cling 
peach.  This  is,  no  doubt,  the  highest  flavored  and 
best  canning  Cling  known.  I  am  told  by  the  can- 
neries that  they  bring  $4  to  $5  per  case  for  the  best 
quality  of  canned  goods.  I  have  been  growing  this 
peach  for  a  number  of  years  and  will  give  you  the 
sales  from  twelve  acres:  in  1895,  $1100;  1896,  $1710; 
1897,  $3200— an  average  of  $34  per  ton.  I  contracted 
my  crop  of  Philips'  in  February  at  $45  per  ton,  and 
the  heavy  frost  of  March  21st  and  22nd  used  up  the 
crop  for  this  year. 

I  want  to  praise  myself  a  little  (only  once  in  a  life- 
time) for  bringing  out  the  best  Cling  peach  known. 
The  public  has  been  very  slow  to  grasp  the  good 
qualities  of  this  peach,  but  I  think  now  the  planters 
are  beginning  to  know  its  value.        J.  T.  Booue. 

Marysville. 

Time  of  Pruning  and  Bearing  of  the  Lemon. 


To  bring  the  fruit  of  the  lemon  just  before  the 
lemonade  season  would  save  growers  a  vast  amount 
of  expense  in  handling,  but  the  tree  does  not  accept 
such  a  programme.  Some  have  tried  to  regulate  it 
by  pruning,  but  J.  W.  Waite  of  Lemon  Grove,  San 
Diego  county,  says  he  has  budded  at  all  seasons  and 
has  observed  no  difference  in  fruiting.  In  regard  to 
pruning,  he  pruned  one  grove  last  May  and  again  in 


December,  another  last  April,  part  of  another  in 
June,  the  other  part  not  at  all;  each  of  these  groves 
were  full  of  bloom  in  May  and  he  could  see  no  differ- 
ence in  them  at  all. 

On  the  other  hand,  N.  N.  Farlow  at  La  Mesa  says: 
Pruning  always  brings  out  fruit  buds  or  fruit  wood 
on  trees  three  years  old,  or  past.  To  get  summer 
fruit,  say  June  or  July,  trees  should  be  pruned  in 
October  or  November. 


Strawberries  Not  Poisoned. 

We  alluded  recently  to  the  scare  over  poisoned 
strawberries  in  this  city  and  assured  our  readers 
that  growers  were  not  using  poisonous  sprays  on 
strawberry  plants.  It  is  now  stated  that  a  number 
of  prominent  commission  merchants  met  a  few  days 
ago  at  the  store  of  P.  Barbieri,  309  Washington 
street,  to  discuss  the  strawberry  market.  Mr.  Bar- 
bieri, who  was  chairman  of  the  meeting,  said  : 

"  We  have  made  an  investigation  as  to  whether 
any  poisonous  matter  was  used  in  the  cultivation  of 
strawberries,  and  we  find  that  there  was  no  cause 
for  complaint,  for  the  farmers  do  not  resort  to  such 
methods  in  the  berry  growing  districts. 

"The  farmers,  as  well  as  the  merchants,  feel  that 
an  injustice  has  been  done  them  in  reference  to  the 
growing  of  this  delicious  table  fruit.  When  straw- 
berries are  brought  into  the  market  an  effort  is 
made  to  sell  them  as  quickly  as  possible,  so  that 
they  may  reach  the  consumer  in  a  fresh  condition. 
Berries  should  be  used  when  fresh.  It  is  better  to 
submit  berries  to  washing  before  use,  in  order  to 
remove  any  sand  that  may  be  on  them.  In  justice 
to  the  people  of  this  city  it  may  be  said  that  hereto- 
fore many  of  the  berry  boxes  used  have  been  un- 
clean, untidy,  and  unfit  to  carry  strawberries  or 
any  other  kind  of  berries  that  are  marketed  here. 
The  producers  should  use  nothing  but  a  clean  pack- 
age to  supply  the  trade.  The  commission  houses 
should  try  to  discourage  the  use  of  unclean  boxes. 
It  should  be  their  endeavor  to  have  baskets  used 
inside  of  each  box.  These  baskets  ought  to  be  used 
only  once.  Taking  these  suggestions  into  considera- 
tion, I  think  the  people  of  San  Francisco  will  find 
that  the  strawberries  produced  in  this  State  are 
equal  to  any  produced  in  any  part  of  the  world." 


Renewing  Old  Trees. 

I  have  been  asked  recently,  "  What  would  you  do 
to  renew  my  ten-acre  prune  orchard  ?  "  says  "  Or- 
chardist  "  in  the  Saratoga  Item.  First,  as  soon  as 
the  leaves  fall,  or  about  the  first  of  November,  I 
would  cultivate  the  ground  with  a  disk,  or  cutaway 
harrow.  This  would  save  all  the  leaves  which  nature 
has  provided  to  enrich  the  soil,  otherwise  the  wind 
will  carry  them  off  the  land.  This  is  a  matter  that 
seems  very  small,  yet  if  every  leaf  could  be  turned 
under  the  moment  it  falls  and  before  drying  up,  each 
tree  would  furnish  its  own  fertilizer  each  year. 

Retaining  Moisture. — Second,  keep  the  ground  free 
from  weeds  until  the  first  of  February,  if  possible. 
Up  to  this  time  you  should  have  gone  over  the 
ground  after  each  heavy  rain  so  as  to  keep  the  sur- 
face mellow,  and  this  is  a  point  that  few  take  note 
of.  Mellow  soil  will  take  in  two  inches  of  rain  in 
twelve  hours,  while  a  soil  that  is  hard  will  not  absorb 
the  water,  but  it  will  run  off  to  the  low  places  and  do 
but  little  good  to  the  land. 

Tliird,  Pruning. — I  would  commence  as  soon  as  I 
was  done  cultivating  the  first  time.  On  this  point  a 
great  many  mistakes  have  been  made,  principally  in 
cutting  away  too  much  from  a  vigorous  growing  tree 
and  too  little  from  a  tree  that  is  almost  dead,  or 
cutting  large  limbs  from  a  healthy  tree  and  cutting 
the  tops  off  a  tree  that  is  at  a  standstill. 

After  thirty  years  of  close  study  of  the  growth 
and  habits  of  different  trees,  I  find  that  many  fine 
orchards  that  are  healthy  and  in  a  fine  growing  con- 
dition have  been  utterly  ruined  by  too  much  prun- 
ing, and  I  have  seen  orchards  that  were  in  a  poor 
condition,  which  a  little  practical  pruning  would  have 
put  in  good  condition,  die  for  the  want  of  it.  During 
the  month  of  June,  which  is  the  most  trying  time  for 
the  prune  tree  (because  at  that  time  the  new  wood 
hardens,  the  leaves  mature  and  the  pit  begins  to 
harden),  go  through  your  orchard  and  if  you  have 
trees  that  are  not  up  to  your  standard  of  healthy 
growth  you  can  very  easily  detect  them,  for  they  will 
not  have  that  bright  green  color,  but  will  show  a 
yellow  tinge.  Now  is  the  time  to  mark  them.  With 
your  knife  shave  a  small  piece  of  bark  from  some 
limb,  so  that  you  will  know  the  tree  when  you  prune. 
If  the  whole  orchard  is  bad,  mark  every  tree.  Put 
some  kind  of  a  mark  on  each,  so  that  you  will  know 
at  a  glance  its  condition  and  prune  according  to  con- 
dition of  the  tree. 

Rules  for  Pruning  Sickly  Trees. — If  a  tree  is  very 
much  on  the  decline  I  would  cut  away  half  of  the 
wood  and  as  near  the  body  as  I  could  get,  always 
trying  to  have  what  remains  to  balance  as  near  as 
possible.  What  you  want  is  to  start  out  some  new 
branches.  As  a  rule,  with  few  exceptions,  if  you 
cut  off  a  branch  near  the  body,  you  will  get  several 
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new  sprouts  the  same  year.  Select  the  best  when 
6  inches  long  and  then  rub  off  all  the  balance.  When 
these  new  branches  are  from  12  to  20  inches  long, 
according  to  the  strength  of  the  tree,  pinch  out  the 
top,  which  will  cause  them  to  branch;  if  they  grow 
too  rapidly,  pinch  them  again.  These  new  branches 
will  have  to  be  held  in  check  or  they  will  sap  the  life 
out  of  the  balance  of  the  tree.  The  next  year,  if 
your  tree  does  not  meet  the  growth  you  desired,  cut 
another  limb  and  get  some  more  new  sprouts.  Never 
top  a  tree  that  is  in  poor  condition;  if  you  commence 
it,  your  trees  are  doomed.  You  cannot  build  up 
from  the  top — you  must  commence  from  the  body  or 
from  the  large  limbs.  Look  at  nature  how  she 
prunes.  A  limb  breaks  off;  the  next  year  you  get 
several  sprouts,  not  from  the  top,  but  just  where  the 
limb  broke  off. 

Fourth,  Plowing. — Plow  during  March,  if  possible. 
In  throwing  the  soil  to  the  trees,  first  clean  all  grass 
from  the  trees  with  hoe  and  get  as  close  as  possible 
with  one-horse  plow — at  least,  three  furrows  on  each 
side;  then,  with  two-horse  plow,  get  a  little  deeper 
for  three  furrows.  This  will  bring  you  from  the 
trees  about  6  feet;  the  balance  of  space  plow  as  deep 
as  possible — from  1  foot  to  15  inches  if  you  can  cut 
all  the  roots  that  come  in  the  way.  Now,  in  the 
bottom  of  these  deep  plowed  furrows  I  would  have  a 
man  follow  me  and  sprinkle  bonemeal  at  the  rate  of 
five  pounds  per  tree,  which  will  cost  about  $7.50  per 
acre.  This  deep  plowing  answers  two  purposes — 
root  pruning  and  mellow  bed  for  the  new  roots  that 
will  form  on  the  ends  of  the  cut  roots.  Turn  two 
furrows  back  in  the  open  furrow  and  pulverize  the 
soil  as  fast  as  it  is  plowed.  Never  let  a  weed  go  to 
seed.  Keep  the  soil  mellow,  and,  after  the  middle 
of  April,  roll  with  corrugated  iron  roller;  and  unless 
you  have  a  very  wet  April,  you  will  see  your  trees 
show  a  new  life  and  vitality.  If  the  month  of  April 
should  be  wet,  leave  your  furrows  open  to  drain  off 
surface  water.  Remember  the  spring  of  '93,  when 
so  many  trees  died  from  too  much  water  late  in  the 
spring  ! 


FLORIST  AND  GARDENER. 


Sweet  Peas  and  Sweet  Pea  Seed. 


By  Lester  L.  Mouse  of  Santa  Clara  at  the  State  Floral  Society  in 
San  Francisco,  June  10. 

To  all  those  who  love  sweet  peas  it  is  very  pleas- 
ant and  refreshing  to  find  so  many  interested  in  the 
flower  and  a  gathering  of  this  kind,  wholly  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  sweet  pea,  proves  that  its  popularity  is 
as  great  as  ever.  We  all  thought  that  there  was  a 
sweet  pea  fad  a  few  years  ago  and  rather  expected 
it  to  die  out  to  some  extent,  but  we  are  all  greatly 
pleased  to  find  that  the  demand  for  the  flower  in- 
creases and  the  seed  dealers  are  using  more  seed 
every  year  and  the  seed  growers  are  planting  a 
larger  acreage  of  land  for  seed  in  consequence. 

The  Seed-  Trade. — Ten  years  ago  a  large  seed  house 
would  probably  use  500  or  1000  pounds  of  seed  of 
four  or  five  colors  and  a  larger  portion  of  mixed, 
and  the  whole  world  would  probably  not  use  over 
10,000  pounds,  while  now  the  world's  trade  will  use 
no  less  than  250,000  pounds  annually  and  there  are 
no  less  than  500  acres  of  land  in  California  alone 
devoted  to  the  production  of  sweet  pea  seed. 

This  year,  or  more  properly  the  season  of  1898, 
would  have  been  much  the  largest  sweet  pea  year 
on  record  except  for  poor  crops  in  California,  which 
will  mean  less  than  half  a  yield,  and  now  that  our 
State  is  recognized  as  headquarters  for  the  world's 
supply  of  sweet  pea  seed,  it  will  mean  that  the 
whole  world  will  be  somewhat  short  of  seed  to  plant 
next  fall. 

Place  of  the  Flower. — The  sweet  pea  has  come  to 
stay.  It  is  one  of  our  staples  now,  and  demands  the 
same  place  among  lovers  of  flowers  that  is  held  by 
the  rose,  chrysanthemum  or  carnation.  Being  an 
annual  grown  from  seed,  it  is  a  seedsmen's  flower, 
and  the  seed  is  as  much  of  a  staple  item  as  any  other 
seed  he  handles.  It  is  handled  by  the  nurseryman 
and  florist  as  well,  which  means  it  occupies  a  larger 
field  than  most  flowers,  for  even  such  favorites  as  the 
rose,  chrysanthemum  and  carnation  have  no  place 
with  the  seedsman,  and  the  verbena,  aster  or  pansy 
have  no  place  with  the  nurseryman  and  florist. 

Florist's  Use  of  It. — The  sweet  pea  is  not  confined 
to  the  common  garden,  but  competes  with  fair  suc- 
cess with  all  other  flowers  in  the  florist's  business 
and  is  an  important  item  in  the  cut  flower  trade. 
The  list  cultivated  for  cut  flowers  is  not  a  long  one. 
Usually  a  good  white,  a  good  lavender,  a  good 
primrose,  a  pink  and  a  red  are  in  demand  with  the 
florist,  while  the  darker  sorts  do  not  seem  to  be 
popular.  The  use  of  sweet  peas  in  the  florists' stores 
is  quite  a  recent  affair,  and  the  public  demand  which 
made  them  a  commercial  necessity  proves  to  us 
more  than  anything  else  that  the  sweet  pea  has 
a  permanent  place  in  the  flower  world. 

Charms  of  the  Bloom. — The  sweet  pea  has  several 
peculiar  features  of  decided  merit.  It  possesses  a 
most  delightful  fragrance;  the  blooms  are  gracefully 
poised  on  fine  long  stems;  it  makes  a  beautiful  bouquet 
for  vase  decorations;  it  is  blessed  with  innumerable 


colors,  tints  and  shades,  both  self  colored  and  in 
contrasting  and  blending  effects.  It  is  easily  grown, 
usually  requiring  only  that  the  seed  be  dropped  in 
the  ground  and  then  allowed  to  grow. 

Points  for  Amateurs. — I  sometimes  think  that  where 
people  meet  with  failure  is  in  giving  the  sweet  pea 
too  much  care  and  attention.  But  it  has  some 
destructive  enemies  which  need  attention.  Slugs 
and  cut  worms  insist  in  eating  the  young  sprouts 
and  very  often  take  everything  as  fast  as  it  comes 
up.  The  only  successful  way  of  treating  these 
enemies  seems  to  be  to  catch  and  kill  them  and  this 
ought  to  be  done  every  day  until  the  plants  are  up  6 
or  8  inches  high;  from  then  on  they  seem  to  be 
quite  safe  and  able  to  weather  most  anything  but 
lack  of  water.  They  stand  frost  pretty  well — that 
is,  such  frosts  as  we  experience  in  our  climate,  and 
they  will  stand  considerable  water. 

Some  have  excellent  success  by  planting  their  seed 
in  a  box  and  transplanting  when  the  shoots  are  2  or 
3  inches  high.  By  treating  this  way  you  can  avoid 
the  danger  from  cut  worms. 

Your  sweet  peas  are  very  apt  to  receive  too  little 
water  and  very  often  when  they  are  looking  weak 
and  sickly  it  is  from  want  of  moisture.  It  is  always 
best  to  apply  the  water  at  the  roots  and  never  spray 
the  whole  plant.  The  best  way  is  to  run  the  water 
in  a  trench  and  let  it  seep  through  to  the  roots.  To 
have  a  covered  trench  of  fertilizer  between  the  water 
and  the  seed  row  so  that  the  seepage  goes  through 
the  fertilizer,  is  a  very  excellent  plan  as  it  invigo- 
rates the  plant  and  makes  it  thrifty. 

Planting. — I  want  to  correct  the  impression  that 
sweet  pea  seed  ought  to  be  planted  deep.  1  dis- 
agree with  those  who  advocate  planting  in  the  bot- 
tom of  a  trench,  for  the  few  successes  from  this 
method  are  more  than  met  by  scores  of  failures. 
The  part  of  the  vine  buried  in  this  way  is  never 
meant  to  be  covered  and  ought  to  be  exposed.  You 
couldn't  make  it  stiff  and  self-supporting  if  you 
covered  it  up  a  foot,  and  there  is  no  good  reason  for 
putting  more  of  the  vine  underground  than  nature 
intended  should  go.  It  is  best  to  plant  in  rows  with 
the  seed  not  closer  than  3  or  4  inches  apart  and 
cover  about  an  inch  with  earth.  The  white  seeded 
varieties  even  do  better  to  be  hardly  covered  at  all 
and  do  not  want  to  be  kept  too  wet,  though  quite 
moist. 

There  are  three  very  distinct  looking  kinds  of  seed, 
the  common  black,  the  small  spotted  brown  and  the 
white.  The  white  seed  will  always  produce  a  pure 
white  or  pale  primrose  flower;  the  small  spotted 
seed  always  produces  a  flower  with  lavender  or 
mauve  predominating  in  its  coloring.  What  we  call 
the  black  seed  is  either  large  or  small,  very 
black  or  greyish  black  according  to  the  variety  it 
produces. 

It  is  best  to  plant  early,  in  November  or  Decem- 
ber, and  the  plants  will  be  in  full  bloom  in  May  and 
June — just  when  the  weather  is  best  and  before  the 
hot  weather  and  dry  winds  of  summer  come  on.  It 
is  true  that  the  plants  seem  to  grow  slowly,  but 
they  are  developing  all  the  time.  When  the  days 
begin  to  lengthen  in  March  the  sweet  pea  vine 
grows  wonderfully  and  the  seed  planted  in  March 
or  April  will  be  from  a  month  to  six  weeks  behind 
your  early  sown. 

Exposure  and  Training. — The  sweet  pea  loves  air 
and  light  and  usually  sunshine.  It  does  best  planted 
away  from  trees  and  not  in  too  much  shade  of  any 
kind.  For  some  reason  they  thrive  grandly  in  a 
foggy  climate  and  seem  to  love  sea  air  and  in  such 
climates  the  blooms  grow  very  large  and  retain 
their  colors  very  well. 

They  look  best  planted  to  a  hedge  out  in  the  open 
— the  hedge  being  formed  by  allowing  the  row  of 
vines  to  grow  on  a  trellis  trained  on  both  sides  about 
6  feet  high.  The  rows  ought  to  run  north  and  south 
if  possible  and  if  in  double  hedges  do  not  put  them 
closer  than  5  feet  apart.  They  look  very  pretty 
climbing  up  a  board  fence  or  on  a  tennis  fence,  but 
usually  they  do  better  to  be  where  they  can  climb  to 
the  top  of  anything.  A  large  plot  of  land  can  be 
planted  in  rows  3  feet  apart  with  the  seed  4  or  5 
inches  apart  and  allowed  to  grow  without  any  sup- 
port. Planted  in  this  way  they  should  be  hoed  quite 
often  and  thoroughly  cultivated  and  then  with  suf- 
ficient rain  they  will  cover  all  the  land  and  climb 
upon  one  another  4  or  5  feet  high.  This  is  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  are  grown  on  the  seed  farm  and 
when  acres  of  a  color  are  all  in  full  bloom  they  make 
a  grand  picture.  While  the  plants  grow  profusely 
and  the  flowers  grow  large  in  foggy  or  moist 
climates,  there  is  no  place  in  the  world  where  they 
seed  so  well  as  in  the  drier  and  sunnier  portions  of 
California  if  the  soil  is  moist  and  rich  and  rains  are 
abundant,  for  they  must  have  rain  and  no  amount 
of  irrigation  will  be  a  substitute  for  good  spring 
showers. 

Varieties. — The  list  of  names  of  sweet  peas  now 
seem  to  be  entirely  too  long — not  that  we  can  spare 
any  of  the  later  introductions,  but  we  have  outgrown 
many  of  the  old  varieties  which  have  been  super- 
ceded by  new  varieties  of  better  form  and  substance. 
A  seed  house  now,  to  include  everything,  would  have 
to  list  no  less  than  130  names.  There  are  a  great 
many  synonymns  of  course,  but  nearly  every  variety 
has  some  distinguishing  feature,  usually  in  size  and 
form,  and  we  think  that  a  variety  double  the  size  of 


an  old  type  deserves  a  new  name  and  a  new  place 
even  if  it  carries  the  old  coloring. 

Then  the  form  varies  greatly  in  different  varie- 
ties and  the  seed  grower  is  inclined  to  classify  them 
according  to  form  instead  of  color.  There  is  the 
small  open  form  like  Cardinal;  the  large  round 
standard  and  open  form  like  Lemon  Queen;  the 
semi-hooded  like  Mrs.  Eckford;  and  hooded  form  like 
Countess  of  Radnor.  All  these  forms  vary  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  making  it  extremely  difficult 
to  know  just  how  to  classify  them.  We  are  inclined 
to  favor  the  hooded  form,  as  the  blooms  are  apt  to 
be  large  and  very  gracefully  poised  on  the  stem. 

One  of  our  more  recent  selections,  however,  shows 
a  new  form  which  we  think  more  attractive  than 
any  other.  We  call  it  fluted  owing  to  its  peculiar 
ruffled  effect.  It  has  a  more  open  and  generous 
look  and  is  decidedly  pretty  and  graceful. 

Points  of  Excellence. — There  is  form,  substance, 
size  and  color  to  be  considered  in  judging  the  sweet 
pea  blossom.  We  want  them  large;  we  want  the 
improved  or  hooded  form,  and  we  want  the  color  to 
stand  the  sun  without  burning.  Some  of  our  best 
varieties  burn  badly,  the  standard  turning  brown  or 
black  and  giving  the  blossom  a  poor  appearance. 
Such  varieties  as  Orange  Prince  and  Lemon  Queen 
and  Mars  are  affected  this  way  and  but  for  this  they 
would  be  very  desirable  varieties. 

Nearly  every  color  is  duplicated  by  several  names, 
and  we  must  begin  at  once  to  prune  down  the  list. 
For  instance,  in  bright  cardinal  we  have  almost  ex- 
actly the  same  shade  in  Cardinal,  Invincible,  Car- 
mine, Harvard,  Ignea,  Firefly,  Brilliant,  Mars  and 
Salopian.  We  only  need  one  of  this  color  and 
Salopian  being  superior  in  form,  substance  and  size 
naturally  should  supersede  all  the  others  and  we  can 
cut  out  most  if  not  all  of  them. 

The  seed  grower  and  dealer  are  trying  to  come  to 
an  agreement  in  relation  to  a  revised  list  to  include 
only  the  improved  and  desirable  varieties. 

Novelties. — Every  year  we  find  a  few  entirely  new 
shades,  and  there  is  more  developement  along  this 
line  now  than  ever  before.  Every  departure  in 
coloring  or  in  blending  of  colors  or  combinations  of 
shadings,  as  fast  as  it  has  been  fixed  and  comes  true 
deserves  a  new  place  and  a  new  name  and  if  you 
could  get  a  glimpse  of  the  seed  growers'  trial  grounds 
you  would  see  scores  of  these  new  things  being 
selected  and  developed  ready  for  an  introduction  to 
the  eager  public. 

Mr.  Eckford  has  been  giving  us  six  new  ones  every 
year.  Mr.  Hutchins  calls  them  "orthodox  six," 
since  they  have  been  coming  to  us  that  way  for 
nearly  ten  years.  Some  of  Mr.  Eckford's  later  in- 
troductions do  not  possess  great  merit,  but  I  notice 
some  new  features  in  every  one  of  his  novelties, 
though  the  feature  is  not  very  clearly  marked  in 
some.  We  like  to  try  them  two  years  in  our  climate 
before  judging  them  critically  as  seed  saved  by  our- 
selves gives  us  better  results  than  his  seed. 

Eckford's  last  year's  set  contained  seven  novelties 
and  four  of  them  are  quite  distinct,  these  four  being 
Queen  Victoria,  Salopian,  Lady  Nina  Balfour,  and 
Triumph. 

His  set  this  year  does  not  seem  to  include  any 
sorts  of  real  merit,  but  we  will  want  to  try  them 
another  year  before  we  know  definitely.  The  set 
contains  Black  Knight,  Duke  of  Sutherland,  Duchess 
of  Sutherland,  Colonist,  Chancellor  and  Lady  Mary 
Curry.  His  Duchess  of  Sutherland  proves  to  be  a 
synonymn  of  Modesty,  a  variety  sent  out  by  our- 
selves one  year  in  advance  of  his.  Last  year  we 
introduced  eight  new  sorts,  viz.,  Pink  Cupid,  Stella 
Morse,  Sensation,  Modesty,  Lottie  Hutchins,  Wa- 
wona,  Dolly  Varden  and  Oriental. 

Chance  Seedlings. — The  seed  grower  who  cultivates 
a  large  acreage  has  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
develop  new  varieties.  It  is  done  most  satisfac- 
torily by  discovering  sports  or  off  plants  and  these 
are  selected  and  the  following  year  the  seed  is 
planted  in  the  trial  grounds,  where  they  are  care- 
fully examined  and  compared  with  the  other  sorts. 
Only  a  few  of  such  selections  really  display  any  great 
merit  and  the  majority  are  dropped,  but  quite  often 
we  find  we  have  discovered  a  really  new  thing  and 
then  the  seed  is  saved  very  carefully  with  a  view  to 
getting  sufficient  stock  seed  to  plant  a  fair  sized 
breadth  of  land  the  year  following  ready  for  intro- 
duction. Sometimes,  in  fact  frequently,  a  variety 
will  refuse  to  reproduce  its  kind  and  we  call  this 
breaking.  Instead  of  pink  or  primrose  color  it  will 
come  a  dozen  different  shades  in  about  equal  propor- 
tions. 

No  variety  covering  as  much  as  a  quarter  of  an 
acre  of  land  will  come  so  true  as  to  be  entirely  pure. 
It  will  always  show  a  greater  or  less  perceitage  of  off 
colors,  and  the  careful  seed  grower  sees  to  it  that 
these  are  all  taken  out  before  the  pods  are  formed, 
and  only  the  true  type  allowed  to  seed.  In  doing 
this  "  rogueing "  one  frequently  runs  onto  some- 
thing new  and  of  great  merit  which  makes  it  neces- 
sary to  have  intelligent  and  experienced  men  only  to 
do  it.  Nearly  all  the  varieties  we  have  came  from 
originally  a  single  plant  which  was  unjustly  called  a 
rogue  at  one  time. 

Crosses. — Some  of  our  best  sorts,  however,  have 
come  from  crosses,  the  result  of  a  process  of  cross- 
ing the  pollen  of  one  variety  onto  another.  This  is 
quite  a  difficult  operation  as  the  pollen  must  be 
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mixed  in  the  young  bud  and  only  a  small  percentage 
will  catch.  The  results  of  this  process  are  generally 
very  unsatisfactory  though  in  a  few  instances  we 
have  secured  decided  acquisitions.  The  seed  grower 
is  always  on  the  lookout.  He  knows  at  a  glance 
whether  he  sees  something  new  or  not  and  deter- 
mines at  the  same  instant  whether  or  not  it  will  be 
popular  with  the  public  if  it  is  new.  He  has  in  his 
mind  a  long  list  of  new  tints  and  colors  that  be  would 
like  to  discover,  long  before  the  flowers  begin  to 
bloom,  and  from  the  time  the  first  bloom  opens  to  the 
world  in  spring  until  the  last  one  fades  away  in  the 
early  winter  he  is  on  the  alert  to  find  something 
new  and  interesting.  Then  at  the  close  of  the  sea- 
son he  has  hundreds  of  packages  of  seeds,  each  a 
selection  or  a  cross  for  trial  and  in  due  time  all  this 
seed  is  planted  out,  carefully  recorded  and  he  begins 
to  grow  impatient  for  another  year  to  begin. 

Morses  Sorts. — In  1895  we  put  before  the  world  for 
the  first  time  our  White  Cupid  sweet  pea — an  en- 
tirely new  departure  in  plant  growth.  It  received 
the  greatest  amount  of  advertising  ever  given  a 
flower  novelty  and  was  given  an  award  of  merit 
by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  London  and  by 
the  Societe  D'  Horticulture  of  Paris.  It  met  with 
some  trouble  in  the  East  the  first  year  owing  to  the 
failure  to  properly  plant  the  seed  and  also  from  the 
want  of  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  way  to 
treat  the  plant. 

Last  year  we  sent  out  the  Pink  Cupid  and  it  has 
done  much  better  East,  and  we  believe  gardeners 
and  everyone  else  will  soon  learn  how  to  use  the  new 
race  of  Cupids  and  will  find  new  uses  for  the  plants 
as  they  try  them  from  year  to  year. 

Uses  of  Cupids.— -Cupids  should  hardly  be  classed 
as  a  sweet  pea  for  they  have  none  of  their  character- 
istics excepting  the  coloring  and  the  fragrance. 
The  climbing  and  the  bouquet  effect  are  entirely 
wanting  of  course  and  consequently  they  do  not  want 
the  same  position  in  the  garden  as  sweet  peas. 

Cupids  can  be  used  in  any  position  given  to  the 
verbena  or  plants  of  that  style.  They  make  an  ex- 
cellent bedding  flower  and  for  a  broad  extensive 
border  are  unexcelled.  We  have  them  growing  on 
the  sidewalk  next  to  the  stone  walk  and  everyone 
pronounces  them  most  unique.  We  have  also  used 
them  for  a  long  border  about  100  feet  in  the  row  and 
find  them  very  pretty.  The  blossoms  opening  out  so 
profusely  on  the  top  of  the  plant  gives  such  a  per- 
fect wreath  of  color  that  the  effect  is  very  different 
from  the  sweet  pea  and  they  present  a  decidedly 
novel  appearance. 

Cupids  have  come  to  stay  and  when  our  gardeners 
learn  how  to  use  them,  we  are  going  to  find  them 
indispensable.  We  will  soon  have  them  in  a  great 
variety  of  colors  and  then  we  can  work  them  in 
wherever  a  pretty  border  or  a  showy  bed  would 
benefit  the  garden. 

A  Bush  Sweet  Pea. — Next  year  we  will  put  before 
the  people  another  style  of  plant  which  we  call  a 
bush.  It  is  going  to  make  an  excellent  dwarf  hedge 
row  and  can  occupy  almost  any  place  in  the  garden, 
with  very  little  support  for  it  is  able  to  stand  almost 
alone. 

After  some  experimenting  we  will  begin  to  find 
new  uses  for  it  as  well  as  Cupid  and  we  anticipate 
for  it  a  large  demand  after  it  is  thoroughly  well- 
known.  There  are  other  forms  of  plants  and  many 
other  shades  and  colorings  too  numerous  to  mention 
in  process  of  development,  and  there  are  new  things 
in  store  for  us  awaiting  introduction  for  some  years 
to  come. 

Sweet  pea  seed  is  cheap — if  not  the  first  year  of 
introduction,  it  is  the  second,  so  all  can  afford  to 
buy  a  few  seeds  of  the  new  ones  every  year  as  they 
are  introduced  and  see  just  what  the  stranger 
deserves — whether  it  deserves  permanent  place  in 
your  affections  or  whether  you  pronounce  it  unfit 
for  your  society  and  not  to  appear  in  your  garden 
again.  

Garden  Making. 

California  home  makers  will  find  good  suggestions 
in  a  book  entitled  "  Garden  Making,"  by  Prof.  L.  H. 
Bailey  of  Cornell  University,  published  by  McMillan 
&  Co.  The  greater  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the 
planning  of  the  home  garden,  the  methods  of  laying 
out  the  home  grounds  in  a  natural  and  artistic  man- 
ner, and  valuable  lists  are  given  of  the  trees,  shrubs 
and  climbing  vines  suitable  for  use  in  different  loca- 
tions, of  the  most  satisfactory  flowers  for  the  flower 
garden,  and  the  best  vegetables  to  plant  for  home 
use.  Small  fruits  receive  much  attention,  and  there 
is  not  a  branch  of  garden  making  which  is  not 
touched  upon.  The  book  is  written  in  a  very  at- 
tractive manner,  is  fully  illustrated,  and  is  well  cal- 
culated to  arouse  an  enthusiasm  for  garden  making. 
It  can  be  ordered  from  the  Rural  Press  at  $1  per 
copy.   

Growth  of  Willows. 


At  the  Chico  forestry  station  of  the  agricultural 
department  of  the  State  University  the  successful 
experiment  has  been  made  of  introducing  a  new  spe- 
cies of  rapid  growing  willow  from  Asia  Minor.  Six- 
inch  cuttings  of  the  new  tree — the  Salix  salmonei — 
at  the  end  of  thirty-one  months  (ten  months  in  the 
nursery  and  the  remaining  twenty-one  months  in  the 


grove)  reached  the  height  of  32  feet.  The  circum. 
ference  of  the  tree  was  52  inches  and  the  spread  o 
its  branches  12  feet.  The  wonderful  quickness  o* 
this  growth  is  realized  when  compared  with  that  of 
the  common  basket  willow,  which  in  the  same  period 
reaches  a  height  of  7*  feet,  with  a  girth  of  5  inches 
and  a  spread  of  5  inches. 


THE  VETERINARIAN. 


Gravel  and  Colic  in  the  Horse. 


To  the  Editor:— Will  Dr.  Creely  please  explain  the  differ- 
ence in  the  symptoms  accompanying,  by  the  horse,  an  attack 
of  gravel  and  one  of  colic?— E.  C.  W.  MacDonald,  Aptos. 

Urinary  calculi,  or  gravel,  rarely  occurs  in  the 
horse.  The  calculi  would  soon  be  cast  into  the 
urethra,  and  in  the  mare  the  urethra  is  very  wide 
and  calculi  never  remians  fixed  in  it.  Urethral  cal- 
culi may  readily  be  recognized  in  the  stallion  and 
gelding  by  difficulty  in  urinating.  The  animals  place 
themselves  in  position  to  urinate,  but  can  only  dis- 
charge fluid  in  drops  or  in  a  small  stream.  Some- 
times the  upper  portion  of  the  urethra  is  abnormally 
distended.  Thoroughly  grease  the  hand  and  arm 
and  introduce  into  the  rectum  ;  feel  below,  and  the 
calculi  or  gravel  may  be  easily  felt.  The  bladder 
will  be  greatly  over-filled,  but  on  pressure  urine 
fails  to  discharge  or  comes  in  drops.  In  gravel  the 
urine  is  passed  more  frequently,  but  in  small  quanti- 
ties, often  in  drops.  When  the  animal  has  been 
driven  fast  the  fluid  may  be  blood-stained  on  account 
of  the  stone  injuring  the  mucous  membrane. 

Colic  is  easily  diagnosed  by  more  or  less  abdominal 
pain,  such  as  pawing,  getting  up,  throwing  them- 
selves down  with  more  or  less  force,  turning  the 
head  to  the  side,  etc.  Colic  is  divided  into  spas- 
modic and  flatulent.  Flatulent  is  easily  told  by  the 
great  amount  of  swelling  and  distension  of  the  abdo- 
men, constant  pawing,  and  sweating  in  aggravated 
attacks,  and  the  passing  of  gas  from  the  rec- 
tum. The  spasmodic  is  more  painful  and  active, 
without  swelling  of  the  abdomen. 

Inflammation  of  the  bowels  is  easily  told  by  the 
continual  pawing,  great  prostration,  and  when 
turned  loose  they  continually  walk  in  a  circle.  If  in 
a  box  stall,  a  perfectly  circular  path  will  be  found. 

510  Golden  Gate  Avenue.  Dr.  Creei.y. 

More  About  the  Collapse  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Tuberculosis  Warfare. 


Three  weeks  ago  we  gave  an  interesting  account 
of  the  abandonment  of  the  Massachusetts  policy  of 
killing  reacting  cows  to  stamp  out  tuberculosis.  The 
facts  as  shown  by  official  publications  are  given  a 
different  and  very  forcible  grouping  in  the  Orange 
Judd  Farmer,  and  we  shall  draw  from  it  to  place  our 
readers  in  possession  of  the  fullest  information  about 
a  policy  that  has  signally  failed. 

The  Cost  and  the  Results.— The  old  Bay  State  has 
spent  three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars  during  the 
past  four  years  in  an  effort  to  stamp  out  bovine 
tuberculosis.  Disgusted  with  the  paucity  of  results, 
the  Legislature  this  spring  refused  to  appropriate 
further  funds,  and  the  work  is  now  being  closed  up. 
The  attempt  to  exterminate  tuberculosis  by  killing 
all  animals  that  responded  to  the  tuberculin  test 
has  had  a  thorough  trial  in  Massachusetts.  At  first 
it  was  bitterly  resented  by  the  farmers  because  of 
the  arbitrariness  of  the  over  zealous  State  veterina- 
rians, and  because  only  half  value  was  paid  by  the 
State  for  the  cattle  killed.  But  since  full  value,  ap- 
praised on  the  basis  of  health,  has  been  paid,  and 
especially  since  the  offending  veterinarians  were 
removed,  farmers  have  co-operated  more  heartily  to 
give  the  policy  a  fair  trial. 

The  Method. — The  State  employed  a  local  inspector 
in  each  town  and  city  to  carefully  inspect  all  neat 
stock.  Any  that  appeared  at  all  diseased  were  put 
aside  as  suspects,  were  then  tested  with  tuberculin, 
and  if  they  reacted  (that  is,  if  their  temperatures 
went  up  after  the  tuberculin  was  injected)  they  were 
condemned  as  tuberculous,  killed  and  sent  to  the 
rendering  tank.  In  this  way  all  the  stock  in  the 
State  was  inspected  each  year,  including  an  average 
of  175,000  cows  and  35,000  other  neat  stock,  or  a 
total  of  210,000  head.  Last  year's  work  was  the 
most  thorough,  yet  by  careful  physical  examination 
only  9844  cattle  were  suspected  of  having  consump- 
tion, and  but  half  of  these,  or  5062,  reacted.  Thus 
only  2.4  per  cent  of  the  cattle  inspected  proved  to 
be  diseased.  If  the  test  had  been  applied  to  the 
other  200,000  head,  it  might  have  reacted  on  many 
that  passed  the  physical  examination. 

Limited  Extent  of  Serious  Disease. — But  since  only  4 
per  cent  of  the  cattle  condemned  last  year  proved  to 
be  badly  diseased,  while  33  per  cent  of  those  con- 
demned in  1895  were  suffering  from  "general  tuber- 
culosis," two  things  are  evident :  One,  that  the 
physical  examination  was  very  thorough  in  1897  ; 
and  two,  that  badly  diseased  cattle  had  been  about 
all  destroyed  by  the  work  of  the  previous  year.  The 
largest  number  found  to  be  generally  tuberculous 
was  1051,  in  1896,  or  about  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of 
all  the  cattle  in  the  State.  Since  very  few  badly 
diseased  animals  escape  the  physical  examination, 
and  since  only  183  such  animals  were  found  last 
year,  it  seems  to  be  fully  established  that  consider- 


ably less  than  one-half  of  one  per  cent  of  the  neat 
stock  in  Massachusetts  was  seriously  tuberculous, 
and  that  the  proportion  now  is  still  less.  The  great 
bulk  of  the  stock  that  react  prove  to  be  slightly  dis- 
eased. Most  of  them  would  recover  under  proper 
care,  and  the  meat  of  most  of  the  carcasses  would 
be  healthy  food.  It  appears  that  96  per  cent  of  the 
cattle  condemned  last  year  belonged  to  the  latter 
class. 

What  the  Above  Results  Cost. — To  weed  out  some 
2500  badly  diseased  cattle  from  about  210,000  head 
during  the  past  four  years,  10,000  head  that  were 
but  slightly  affected  had  to  be  slaughtered,  their  car- 
casses and  hides  netting  only  about  $1  apiece.  The 
job  has  cost  over  $700,000,  or  at  the  rate  of  $28  per 
head  tested  and  $57  per  head  condemned,  or  $21  for 
each  farm  in  the  State.  Nearly  $500,000  of  this  ex- 
pense was  for  cattle  killed,  but  aside  from  this  item 
the  operating  expenses  ($220,000)  averaged  nearly 
$9  per  head  tested  or  $18  per  head  killed.  As  the 
more  than  12,000  head  killed  were  worth  at  least  $33 
apiece,  it  cost  more  than  half  their  value  to  condemn 
them.  If  the  operating  expense  be  charged  wholly 
to  the  nearly  2500  found  to  be  badly  diseased,  the 
job  cost  almost  $100  apiece. 

Extent  to  Which  the  Disease  is  Reduced. — The  follow- 
ing table  gives  under  A  the  results  of  the  first  test, 
and  under  B  the  results  when  the  same  herds  were 
retested  two  years  later,  except  that  in  group  three 
nearly  three  years  elapsed  between  the  tests.  The 
Ellis  herds  are  kept  under  the  most  sanitary  condi- 
tions possible  ;  extra  care  was  taken  by  the  owners 
of  the  other  herds.  Only  tested  cattle  were  added 
to  these  herds  to  increase  their  number  : 

ATo.  of   ATo.  cattle  A'o.  con-   Per  cent 
herdt.       tented,    demneil.  condemned. 

Group  one  }  B  5  141  43  30 

mtP*  neras |B  4  481  39  8 

Gr0UP,hree IB  I  108  J  If 

Totals  -fA  12  540  112  » 

10lalS IB  12  730  100  15 

One  Ellis  herd  of  sixty-nine  head  tested  in  1894 
showed  42  per  cent  diseased  ;  retests  in  1896  of  the 
same  herd  of  seventy-nine  cows  condemned  16  per 
cent,  and  tested  again  last  year  this  herd  of  134 
cows  showed  17  per  cent  diseased.  In  this  particu- 
lar herd,  therefore,  there  was  rather  more  disease 
after  two  years'  testing  than  before.  But  the  four 
Ellis  herds,  which  during  the  two  years  were  in- 
creased from  285  to  481  head,  show  a  decline  in  the 
proportion  of  diseased  cattle  from  14  to  8  per  cent. 

The  five  herds  in  group  one  show  a  slight  reduc- 
tion in  proportion  of  disease,  but  one  of  these  herds 
had  54  per  cent  condemned  on  the  second  test,  com- 
pared to  only  37  per  cent  at  the  first  test.  The 
herds  in  group  three  were  retested  the  third  year 
after  the  first  test,  the  proportion  diseased  proving 
to  be  larger  than  the  first. 

The  total  shows  that  twelve  herds,  increased  only 
by  the  addition  of  tested  cattle,  contained  an  aver- 
age of  about  15  per  cent  that  responded  to  tuber- 
culin two  years  after  the  herd  was  first  "  cleaned 
up,"  against  20  per  cent  at  the  start.  Here  was  a 
reduction  of  one-fourth  in  the  number  that  reacted, 
with  a  probability  that  sanitation  had  greatly  less- 
ened the  proportion  badly  diseased. 

Tliese  Conclusions  Seem  Justified : — 1.  The  Massa- 
chusetts system  has  almost  exterminated  the  badly 
diseased  cattle,  but  these  at  most  constituted  less 
than  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  the  total  number  in 
any  one  year,  or  about  1  per  cent  if  the  total  num- 
ber for  four  years  be  taken,  in  a  State  where  the 
disease  is  presumed  to  be  more  prevalent  than  in 
any  other  part  of  America.  The  system  appears 
not  to  have  materially  reduced  the  proportion 
slightly  diseased  that  react  to  tuberculin. 

2.  To  find  and  slaughter  these  badly  diseased  ani- 
mals cost  about  $100  a  head,  besides  nearly  $500,000 
paid  to  farmers  for  cattle  killed.  Four  out  of  every 
five  head  killed  were  but  slightly  diseased,  might 
have  recovered,  or  were  available  as  healthy  meat. 

3.  Such  a  system  is  too  outrageously  wasteful,  too 
horribly  extravagant,  too  utterly  unscientific,  too 
senseless,  and  too  impractical  to  ever  be  repeated. 

4.  Tuberculin  evidently  does  not  injure  healthy 
cattle  ;  it  reveals  the  presence  of  tubercles,  except 
in  advanced  cases,  but  is  no  measure  of  their  ex- 
tent ;  whether  it  aids  in  curing  mild  cases  or  tends 
to  render  them  malignant  is  not  yet  settled.  To  kill 
simply  because  a  test  reacts  is  folly. 

5.  The  positive  failure  of  the  radical  methods  to 
accomplish  the  purpose  sought  lends  added  import- 
ance to  the  truth  laid  down  by  this  journal  when  the 
radical  policy  was  begun — that  separation  from  the 
herd  of  animals  suspected  by  either  tuberculin  or 
physical  test,  ventilation,  disinfection,  good  food  but 
not  a  forcing  diet,  pure  water,  are  the  practical 
means  of  combating  consumption  in  cows.  Common 
sense  and  sanitation  will  do  the  business.  Education 
and  agitation  should  .be  along  these  lines. 

6.  In  all  these  years  the  milk  or  beef  from  a  tuber- 
culous cow  has  never  been  positively  proven  to  have 
been  the  direct  cause  of  consumption  in  a  single 
human  being.  While  such  danger  exists,  it  has  been 
grossly  exaggerated,  as  shown  by  the  widespread 
decrease  in  consumption  coincident  with  a  large  in- 
crease in  the  per  capita  use  of  milk. 
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CALIFORNIA. 

Alameda. 

Effect  of  Late  Rains.—  Pleasanton  Times,  June  9:  Some 
of  the  finest  crops  in  this  valley  are  to  be  seen  at  Mr.  De 
Lopez's  place,  the  Merriwa  Stock  Farm.  There  are  several 
big  fields  of  wheat  standing  nearly  5  feet  high.  This  will  be 
cut  for  hay  and  it  is  calculated  that  it  will  yield  fully  four 
tons  to  the  acre.  Mr.  De  Lopez  says  that  before  the  late 
rains  his  grain  only  stood  about  8  inches  high. 

Lemon  Planting. — Oakland  Enquirer :  A  carload  of  lemon 
trees,  numbering  between  7000  and  8000,  arrived  June  10  from 
Los  Angeles.  They  are  booked  to  F.  C.  Havens  of  Piedmont 
and  are  to  be  planted  along  the  foothills.  They  are  two  years 
old.  Commissioner  of  Horticulture  A.  D.  Pryal  inspected 
them  on  their  arrival  and  found  them  free  from  insects.  Mr. 
Pryal  says  that  lemons  grow  well  at  Claremont  and  along  the 
foothills.  The  Kimball  place,  the  Stone  place  and  Mr.  Pryal's 
farm  all  have  bearing  trees.  There  are  at  least  fifty  growers 
of  lemons  in  the  county. 

Peach  Prices. — Irvington  Press,  June  9 :  A  fruit  raiser  in 
Niles  has  been  offered  $50  a  ton  for  his  entire  crop  of  peaches. 
This  is  about  twice  as  much  as  they  brought  last  season. 
Apricot  trees  about  Niles  will  yield  quite  heavily,  but  in 
other  parts  of  the  township  there  will  be  only  a  fair  crop. 
Butte. 

The  Biggs  Cannekt.— Oroville  Register,  June  9 :  The  pro- 
prietor of  the  Biggs  factory  has  purchased  about  all  the  fruit 
along  the  Feather  river  north  of  Marysville.  The  probable 
yield  in  peaches  this  year  is  550  tons,  which,  had  the  frost  not 
killed  the  greater  portion  of  the  crop,  would  have  exceeded 
1000  tons;  but,  by  filling  in  with  other  fruits,  the  manage- 
ment intend  to  pack,  all  told,  between  600  and  700  tons  fruit, 
as  against  900  tons  packed  last  year. 

The  Biggs  Ckeameky.— Gridley  Herald:  The  creamery  at 
Biggs,  the  only  one  in  Butte  county  now  in  operation,  has 
made  a  very  creditable  showing  during  the  first  year  of  its 
existence.  Though  the  institution  has  not  made  any  money 
for  its  stockholders,  it  was  for  several  months  self-supporting, 
and  with  the  increase  in  patronage  which  is  sure  to  come,  it 
will  no  doubt  be  the  nucleus  about  which  a  profitable  busi- 
ness will  ultimately  be  built  up.  The  following  figures  show 
the  total  amount  of  milk  received  from  June  I,  1897,  to  June  1, 
1898,  and  total  amount  of  butter  made  from  milk  received  : 

Lbs.  Milk.    Lbs.  Butter. 


June                                                      24,287  772.25 

July                                                       23,400  862.75 

August                                                     27,202  588  50 

September                                          24,934  810.35 

October                                                  15,524  728.50 

November                                              12,462  616  75 

December                                               11,087  423.00 

January                                                 14,320  355.25 

February                                               14,725  653.25 

March                                                   35,119  632.00 

April                                                     50,093  2,181.00 

May                                                      41,784  1,656  00 

Total  294,837  10,585.50 


At  20  cents  per  pound,  which  was  somewhat  below  the  aver- 
age price  obtained  for  the  product,  the  amount  of  money  re- 
ceived for  the  milk  separated  and  made  into  butter  is  $2117. 
Add  to  this  the  feed  value  of  the  skim  milk  returned,  and  the 
gain  in  weight  of  hogs,  calves,  etc.,  fed  on  this  product,  and 
the  returns  to  the  dairies  which  are  patrons  of  the  Biggs 
creamery  amount  to  about  $3000. 

Fresno. 

Sugar  Notes. — Herald,  June  11 :  Not  a  single  pound  of  new 
wheat  or  barley  has  been  hauled  into  the  Sanger  warehouses 
as  yet,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  there  will  be  more  than  a  few 
hundred  tons  of  either  cereal  harvested  in  this  section  alto- 
gether during  1898.  Hundreds  of  acres  have  been  planted  to 
potatoes,  corn,  pumpkins,  beans  and  other  vegetables  this 
spring,  and  the  crops  never  looked  better,  especially  along 
Kings  river.  A  vast  amount  of  feed  for  live  stock  will  be  pro- 
duced and  many  will  be  able  to  carry  their  stock  over  another 
year. 

Raisins  Cheap  at  the  East.  —  Expositor,  June  9:  Some  sam- 
ples of  Fresno  raisins  have  just  been  received  from  Sprague, 
Warner  &  Co.  of  Chicago,  the  principal  wholesale  grocery 
house  of  the  West,  which  contain  an  object  lesson  in  prices 
that  it  is  well  for  producers  to  consider.  The  first  sample  is 
of  three-crown  raisins,  which  the  company  purchased,  packed 
and  laid  down  at  Chicago  for  2%  cents  a  pound.  The  goods 
are  of  the  first  quality,  as  good  as  any  sent  from  this  place 
last  season.  After  deducting  freight  charges,  packing,  com- 
mission, etc.,  this  price  does  not  allow  the  producer  quite 
1%  cents  a  pound.  The  second  sample  is  of  the  four-crown 
grade.  The  raisins  are  beauties.  They  were  purchased  in 
Chicago  at  3  cents  a  pound,  which  is  equivalent  to  about 
\%  cents  to  producers.  The  facts  furnish  excellent  examples 
of  how  the  prices  for  raisins  have  gone  to  pieces.  The  grow- 
ers must  do  something  this  year  to  control  the  crop  or  their 
experience  this  season  will  be  the  same  as  that  of  last. 

Poultry  Meeting. — Republican,  June  10:  The  Fresno 
Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Association  met  last  evening,  with 
the  following  present:  President  Henry  Glasford,  Chil 
Ewing,  R.  J.  Venn,  Willie  Wainwright,  J.  Ure,  Dr.  B.  Gra- 
ham, A.  V.  Lisenby  and  Dr.  S.  L.  Chapman.  It  was  decided 
to  hold  the  annual  poultry  show  of  the  association  on  the  14th, 
15th  and  16th  of  December.  The  secretary  was  instructed  to 
secure  a  judge  for  the  show. 

Vine  Hoppers  Absent. — For  some  time  very  little  has  been 
heard  about  the  thrips.  The  vineyardists  in  the  early  part  of 
the  season  were  greatly  alarmed  over  the  number  of  the  pest 
which  swarmed  their  places  and  arose  in  clouds  whenever  a 
vine  was  disturbed.  The  previous  year  the  winged  destroy- 
ers wrought  a  great  deal  of  damage,  and  it  was  feared  that 
again  this  year  they  would  suck  the  sustenance  from  the 
leaves.  But  the  alarm  disappeared  quite  suddenly;  no  more 
lugubrious  predictions  were  heard,  the  University  men  no 
longer  came  to  study  the  pest,  and,  in  fact,  nothing  more  was 
heard  about  the  hoppers.  "There  is  not  a  thrip  in  Fresno 
county,"  replied  Alex  Gordon,  the  vineyardist  and  president 
of  the  Farmers' Club.  "I  say  not  a  thrip;  there  might  be  a 
few  here  and  there,  but  I  believe  you'll  have  to  look  all  day 
to  find  one  now,  when  a  few  months  ago  there  were  swarms 
of  them.  I  never  saw  anything  disappear  so  completely  in  my 
life.  Very  few  were  hatched  this  year,  and  all  the  old  ones 
have  died.  I  hardly  think  there  is  one  on  my  vineyard.  If 
there  is,  he  is  very  lonesome." 

Humboldt. 

Crops.—  Ferndale  Independent :  Talk  about  the  growth  of 
grain  and  hay ;  I  have  never  seen  anything  to  equal  it.  My 
friend  Swortzel  remarked  the  other  day  that  Humboldt 
county  can  supply  the  State  with  hay  this  year,  and  I  verily 
believe  that  he  told  the  truth.  It  can't  well  be  otherwise 
with  the  favorable  weather  which  we  have  enjoyed  for  a 
month. 

Dairy  Statistics.— During  last  month  the  shipments  of 
butter  were  over  one-third  greater  than  those  for  the  previous 
month,  or  453,858  pounds  as  against  321,095  pounds  in  April. 
The  increase  for  the  year  is  shown  by  the  following  compari- 
sons;   January,  98,300  pounds;  February,  66,100  pounds; 


March,  132,970  pounds;  April,  321,095  pounds;  May,  435,858 
pounds,  making  the  total  for  the  year  so  far  1,154,323  pounds, 
an  equivalent  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  in  re- 
turns. Shipments  of  condensed  milk  during  May  amounted 
to  190  cases,  and  of  dressed  veal  there  were  143  carcasses  ex- 
ported. All  of  this  produce  was  shipped  to  the  San  Francisco 
market. 

Kern. 

Hay  Prices.— Bakersfield  Echo,  June  9:  The  alfala  hay 
market  is  gently  descending,  say  the  local  dealers.  A  few 
weeks  ago  some  producers  refused  $13  a  ton  for  it.  Now  it  is 
different.  They  are  letting  the  same  hay  go  at  $11  per  ton. 
Everybody  is  haying  just  now  and,  generally  speaking,  the 
first  crop  is  quite  a  heavy  one. 

Kings, 

Feed.— Hanfoid  Journal,  June  10:  Wild  feed  is  growing 
finely  at  Dallas  since  the  recent  rains,  and  thousands  of  head 
of  cattle  and  horses,  many  of  which  came  from  other  localities, 
are  getting  fat  on  the  various  farms  of  the  vicinity.  Dry 
years  or  wet  years  do  not  matter  materially  to  this  locality, 
for  the  big  alfalfa  fields  always  grow  more  or  less,  and  what 
is  lacking  in  quantity  is  always  made  up  in  price.  The  alfalfa 
in  this  vicinity,  where  it  has  not  been  mowed,  gives  promise 
of  the  largest  crop  of  fine  alfalfa  seed  that  this  section  has 
ever  seen. 

Los  Angeles. 

Orange  Trade.—  Herald :  There  is  nothing  to  induce  orange 
shippers  now  to  send  their  fruit  to  market,  and  it  is  probable 
that  as  much  as  can  be  kept  on  the  trees  for  two  or  three 
weeks  or  more  will  not  be  touched.  In  fact,  there  is  every 
probability  that  shipments  will  be  made  in  August.  Last 
week's  shipments  from  southern  California  were  279  standard 
cars  of  336  boxes  each,  as  against  107  for  the  same  time  last 
year  and  126  for  the  year  before  that.  The  total  to  June  1  for 
the  season  is  12,326  carloads,  as  against  6817  for  1897  and  6234 
for  1896.  There  are,  it  is  said  on  the  authority  of  the  San 
Bernardino  Sun,  several  hundred  carloads  of  iced  fruit  now  in 
the  East  which  will  have  to  be  sold  before  there  can  be  any 
more  shipped  with  any  profit. 

Cork  Oak. — Pomona  Progress,  June  9:  On  the  south  side  of 
Second  street,  between  Parcells  and  Rebecca  streets,  next  to 
C.  E.  Freeman's  residence,  may  be  found  a  genuine  cork  oak 
tree.  The  acorn  was  secured  some  years  ago  by  Andrew  Os- 
goodby  and  given  to  a  nurseryman  to  plant.  The  tree  is  now 
about  5  inches  in  diameter  at  the  base. 

Covina  Oranges  and  Lemons.—  Argus,  June  11 :  The  man- 
ager of  the  Covina  Citrus  Association  informs  us  that  despite 
the  somewhat  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  orange  market 
during  the  past  season,  the  Association  expects  to  net  to  the 
growers  a  little  over  $1  per  box  on  three  grades  of  Navels.  A 
car  of  lemons  shipped  by  C.  Vaughn  and  the  Azusa  Lemon 
Curing  Co.,  to  Wichita,  fetched  $615  f.  o.  b.  this  week.  This 
will  net  the  grower  $1.26  per  box. 

Napa. 

Hay. — Register,  June  10:  Haying  has  commenced  in  earnest 
and  the  balers  are  at  work  preparing  the  crops  for  market. 
This  season's  output  will  be  the  largest  and  best  for  several 
years.  Some  large  purchases  have  been  made  in  the  field. 
Several  of  those  made  earlier  in  the  season  were  at  good  fig- 
ures. The  late  rains  will  add  materially  to  the  grain  crop, 
which,  from  present  prospects,  will  also  be  large.  Most  of 
the  output  will  be  stored  anticipating  the  ultimate  recovery 
in  prices. 

Heavy  Grain  Heads.— G.  N.  Briggs  brings  to  this  office 
heads  of  bearded  wheat  found  in  a  field  of  grain  on  the  Duhig 
place,  southwest  of  town,  The  seed  was  sent  to  this  country 
from  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  several  years  ago,  and  the 
late  John  McPike  tried  it  in  the  San  Joaquin  country,  but 
the  heads  were  too  heavy  for  that  windy  section  and  were 
threshed  out  before  the  harvester  could  get  in  his  work.  In 
this  country,  however,  it  can  be  successfully  grown,  and  as  it 
yields  about  double  the  quantity  of  grain  to  the  acre  produced 
by  the  ordinary  club  wheat  it  is  sure  to  find  favor. 

Placer. 

Newcastle  Fruits. — News,  June  8:  Several  carloads  of 
Newcastle's  choicest  varieties  of  the  early  fruits  have  al- 
ready gone  out  since  the  first  of  the  week,  and  a  carload  is 
nothing  unusual  for  a  firm  to  send  on  its  way  East  each  day. 
Fruit  is  meeting  with  good  prices,  especially  peaches  and 
plums,  and  the  year  gives  promise  of  being  a  profitable  one 
for  both  grower  and  shipper. 

Riverside. 

Orange  Shipments.— Press,  June  11 :  The  orange  shipments 
for  southern  California  last  week  were  207  standard  cars  of 
336  boxes  each,  as  against  102  cars  for  the  same  week  last 
year.  The  total  shipments  to  date  are  12,532  standard  cars,  as 
against  6919  cars  for  1897  to  this  date. 

San  Bernardino. 

Redlands  Horticultural  Club. — Facts,  June  9:  The  Horti- 
cultural Club  held  one  of  the  best  meetings  in  many  weeks 
yesterday  afternoon.  E.  A.  Moore,  R.  S.  Thompson  and  Prof. 
Paine  all  testified  that  their  observation  was  that  orchards 
properly  fertilized  retained  their  fruits,  while  those  not  fer- 
tilized did  not,  and  they  cited  several  conspicuous  instances. 
H.  B.  Lane  was  of  the  opinion  that  thorough  cultivation  will 
do  a  great  deal  to  overcome  the  evils  of  a  shortage  of  water. 
Mr.  Freefield  said  his  experience  was  that  deep  cultivation 
has  decided  advantages  over  the  usual  shallow  cultivation. 
"Is  summer  fertilization  a  paying  investment  in  Redlands  ?" 
brought  out  some  valuable  opinions.  E.  I.  Martin  and  Mr. 
Thompson  said  their  experience  led  them  to  believe  that  it  is. 
Prof.  Paine  stated  that  in  a  well  fertilized  grove  he  had  only 
5  per  cent  of  culls  in  the  latter  part  of  May  and  75  per  cent  of 
fancy  fruit.  Dr.  King  said  that  in  the  application  of  barnyard 
manure  there  should  be  abundance  of  water.  He  had  no  ex- 
perience with  commercial  fertilizers,  but  thinks  they  should 
be  used  sparingly,  especially  in  dry  seasons.  He  considers 
barnyard  manure  the  best.  President  Moore  said  that  stable 
manure,  to  a  depth  of  3  inches,  kept  the  ground  moist  under 
his  trees. 

San  Diego. 

Approved  Squirrel  Poison.—  Escondido  Times :  Following 
is  the  formula  of  B.  F.  Dixon  for  preparing  squirrel  and  gopher 
poison,  as  given  at  the  late  Farmers'  Institute  in  Escondido : 
For  six  gallons  of  wheat  use  1  oz.  of  strychnine ;  V/t  ozs.  cyanide 
of  potash,  thoroughly  pulverized ;  nine  eggs  thoroughly  beaten, 
six  cups  sugar,  one-half  cup  water;  mix  eggs  and  sugar  with 
strychnine  and  cyanide  of  potash.  Pour  over  wheat  and  thor- 
oughly mix  same.  Place  in  a  vessel  for  a  few  days  to  dry. 
Put  a  few  drops  of  oil  of  rhodium  in  wheat.  Mr.  Dixon  says 
that  all  who  have  tried  the  above  mixture  have  found  it  very 
effectual  in  destroying  both  squirrels  and  gophers. 

San  Mateo. 

Closing  Sale.  —  Advocate,  June  8 :  Wm.  Corbitt's  once  fa- 
mous San  Mateo  stock  farm  virtually  passed  out  of  existence 
last  Thursday  at  the  sale  of  stock  held  at  San  Mateo.  The 
entire  stock  of  eighty-five  head  of  thoroughbreds  were  dis- 
posed of  at  an  average  price  of  $80.  The  famous  Guy  Wilkes 
Nutwood  stallion  Prince  Airlie  was  bought  in  for  $280  by  T. 
Williams,  who  will  ship  him  to  South  Africa.  Sheriff  Rush  of 
Solano  county  was  the  principal  buyer.  A  number  of  the  fine 
brood  mares  were  bid  in  by  Redwood  City  and  San  Mateo 
people.   The  sale  realized  nearly  $7000. 


Santa  Barbara. 

Lemons. — Press,  June  9:  Lemon  shipments  are  beginnin; 
to  go  forward  more  rapidly.  The  market  is  more  encourag 
ing  and  the  opening  of  the  season  is  much  better  than. the 
close  of  the  last. 

The  Heat. — The  recent  hot  weather  has  proven  disastrous 
to  the  little  vegetation  that  had  previously  escaped  the 
effects  of  the  drouth.  In  Carpinteria  beans  that  had  not 
started  when  the  last  rain  came,  or  were  planted  since,  have 
been  wilted  down,  and  will  probably  never  mature.  Some 
earlier  sown  beans  may  make  a  partial  crop.  The  corn  felt 
the  withering  heat  seriously. 

Santa  Clara. 

Virus  Promising. — Mercury,  June  8:  Horticultural  Com- 
missioner Ehrhorn  reports  that  further  experiments  with  the 
Pasteur  virus  on  gophers  and  squirrels  encourage  the  belief 
that  it  will  prove  to  be  a  first-class  exterminator  of  those  field 
and  orchard  pests. 

Solano. 

A  Grain  Fire.— Suisun  Republican,  June  10:  Shortly  after 
a  north-bound  freight  train  had  passed  by  the  ranch  rented  by 
W.  T.  Murphy,  four  miles  northeast  of  Suisun,  last  Friday 
afternoon,  the  grain  was  discovered  to  be  on  fire.  The  blaze 
soon  gained  headway  and  the  neighbors  from  the  surrounding 
country  hastily  arrived  on  the  spot  and  their  strenuous  exer- 
tions prevented  what  would  otherwise  have  resulted  in  an 
immense  loss.  A  force  of  section  men  who  were  working 
about  two  miles  farther  up  the  road  also  responded  and  did 
valuable  service  in  checking  the  conflagration.  Mr.  Murphy 
lost  about  150  acres  of  wheat,  which,  it  is  estimated,  would 
yield  about  1800  sacks.  The  fire  spread  to  Jas.  McCoy's 
ranch  and  he  lost  about  thirty-five  acres  of  barley  and  as 
many  acres  of  pasture,  also  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  fenc- 
ing.   In  both  cases  there  was  no  insurance. 

Sonoma. 

Peach  Prices. — Santa  Rosa  Republican,  June  9:  Manager 
Seegan  of  the  Fontana  cannery  at  Healdsburg  inspected  Se- 
bastopol  peach  orchards  Tuesday  and  offered  $55  a  ton  for 
Cling  peaches.  His  tempting  offer  met  with  few  takers. 
Freestones  are  not  so  high ;  the  reported  offer  is  $25  a  ton. 
No  sales  of  blackberries  are  yet  reported.  Pears  will  prob- 
ably center  around  $30  a  ton. 

Olive  Oil. — Capt.  Grosse's  new  olive  oil  can  now  be  had  at 
the  various  stores.  By  his  process  of  filtering  it  keeps  much 
longer  than  when  made  by  the  old  method.  It  takes  a  little 
longer  to  get  the  oil  ready  for  market,  but  it  is  simply  de- 
licious. 

Tulare. 

Berries  and  Pickles.- — Register,  June  10:  The  blackberry 
crop  will  be  short  this  year,  a  Tulare  berry  grower  says,  as 
blossoms  blasted  from  some  unknown  cause.  There  will  be 
but  few  wild  berries,  either,  if  reports  of  Chinamen  may  be 
relied  upon.  The  pickle  market  is  booming,  prices  on  the 
cucumber  variety  having  nearly  doubled  within  the  past  few 
days.  It  is  not  claimed  that  either  the  blockade  or  necessity 
for  raising  revenue  has  anything  to  do  with  this,  but  the  crop 
is  short,  and— well,  somebody  has  the  power  to  run  up  prices. 

Reclaimed  Lake  Lands.— Times,  June  9:  Tulare  lake  is 
drying  up.  Its  waters  are  constantly  receding.  Like  the 
dawning  of  a  new  creation,  pleasant  groves  and  fertile  fields 
take  the  place  of  its  former  waste  of  waters.  Some  of  the 
changes  that  take  place  remind  us  of  the  story  of  enchant- 
ment. In  the  year  1872  the  place  now  occupied  by  William 
Thayer's  ranch  was  covered  with  the  black  alkaline  waves  of 
the  lake.  A  desolation  as  great  as  that  of  any  part  of  the 
ocean  brooded  over  it.  How  great  the  change  in  twenty-six 
years  !  Instead  of  water,  a  broad  field  of  alfalfa,  with  a  beau- 
tiful grove  of  cottonwood  and  willows  near  its  center;  an 
orchard,  barns,  outhouses  and  numerous  horses  and  cattle 
complete  the  picture.  The  lake  is  not  in  sight.  Its  shore 
line  is  six  miles  to  the  west.  Is  there  anything  in  fiction  to 
equal  this !  It  is  not  a  poor,  sandy  beach  that  is  recovered  as 
the  shore  line  recedes.  It  is  the  best  of  land,  capable  of  rais- 
ing a  crop  of  corn  or  alfalfa  the  first  year.  William  Thayer's 
is  only  one  of  the  many  valuable  ranches  that  have  been  given 
by  the  water  to  the  land  in  recent  years.  When  the  first 
white  settlers  came  to  the  Tulare  valley  the  lake  was  sixty 
miles  long.  It  is  now  about  fourteen  miles  long.  We  do  not 
know  the  cause,  but  we  do  know  that  the  lake  is  shriveling, 
sinking  and  effacing  itself  from  the  map. 

Squirrel  Tail  Day.— Visalia  Times :  A  short  time  ago  the 
supervisors  of  Tulare  county  passed  an  order  offering  2  cents' 
bounty  on  each  squirrel  scalp  captured  in  the  county  and,  for 
some  reason  or  another,  designated  that  the  scalp  should 
be  the  tail.  At  the  appointed  time  four  men  were  employed 
to  count  the  tails  outside  under  the  trees.  It  will  require  a 
week  perhaps  to  finish  this  work.  Several  lots  of  over  5000 
tails  where  brought  in  while  others  ranged  below  that  figure 
to  a  couple  of  dozen  or  so.  It  is  estimated  that  fully  150,000 
tails  have  been  reported.  It  is  believed  that  each  squirrel 
will  in  one  season  eat  and  destroy  $1.50  worth  of  grain  and 
vegetation  in  the  county.  If  this  is  a  safe  estimate  then  the 
squirrels  the  county  will  pay  for  this  month  alone  are  worth, 
dead,  fully  $225,000.  The  bounty  at  that  rate  is  a  big  success. 
That  number  of  tails  will  cost  the  county  over  $3000. 

Yuba. 

Incubating  Pheasants.— Pour  Corners,  June  10:  Mrs. 
Henry  Haile  is  making  a  success  of  raising  Japanese  pheas- 
ants. She  incubated  six  eggs  last  season  and  succeeded  in 
raising  a  pair  of  pheasants.  This  season  the  female  bird  has 
laid  over  a  dozen  eggs.  When  these  birds  are  hatched,  Mrs. 
Haile  expects  to  raise  at  least  half  of  the  chicks. 

The  Creamery. — Our  creamery  is  now  separating  about  3000 
pounds  of  milk  daily.  Dairyman  Reghetti  moved  his  milch 
cows  to  pasturage  on  the  Oakley  ranch  and  expects,  with  the 
improved  feed,  to  increase  daily  his  offering  of  milk.  Since 
unloading  his  stock  here  twenty-two  days  ago,  his  weights 
have  increased  from  650  to  1100  pounds.  Last  month  the 
creamery  separated  75,000  pounds  of  milk,  and  it  is  expected 
that  this  month  will  show  an  increase  of  fully  25  per  cent. 
This  statement  means  that  the  creamery  is  now  making 
money.  It  will  earn  sufficient  this  summer  and  fall  to  tide 
over  a  duller  season  of  the  winter  months  made  almost  cer- 
tain by  the  present  unusual  demand  for  hay  and  pasturage. 
On  the  25th  of  this  month  the  annual  election  of  officers  will 
be  held  in  the  town  hall. 

ARIZONA. 

Hay  at  Tucson.— Citizen,  June  9 :  Hay  is  selling  at  $12  per 
ton  on  board  the  cars  in  Tucson.  Such  a  price  at  this  season 
of  the  year  Is  unprecedented.  All  available  hay  is  said  to 
have  been  bought  by  California  traders  and  home  markets 
will  be  obliged  to  rely  on  the  midsummer  crop.  This  will  be 
put  in  to  a  larger  extent  than  ever  before.  Higher  prices  are 
still  looked  for.  In  the  Salt  River  valley  hay  is  worth  $4  per 
ton  as  it  stands  on  the  ground  uncut. 

Another  lot  of  amateur  farmers !  The  Ohio 
Legislature  thinks  of  expending  $70,000  for  the  pur- 
chase of  a  farm  and  the  erection  of  buildings  for  the 
establishment  of  an  imbecile  colony.  This  is  the 
s?me  old  idea  that  anything  will  do  to  farm.  Why 
doesn't  the  Legislature  build  a  State  house  for  these 
unfortunates  to  manage  ? 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


The  Cuban  Patriot's  Prayer. 


O,  Lord,  our  God  !  in  thine  eternal  mercy. 
Hear  Thou  our  prayer  for  our  beloved  land  ! 

Richest  and  fairest  of  the  isles  of  ocean, 
Bleeding  and  starving 'neath  the  oppressor's 
hand, 

Hear  us !  we  pray,   before  thine  altar 
kneeling, 

Almighty  God  !  stretch  forth  Thy  power- 
ful hand, 

O!  not  in  vain  for  help  to  Thee  appealing, 
Give  to  us  freedom— give  us  our  father- 
land. 

"  Cuba  Libre !  "  we  plead  with  freedom's  chil- 
dren, 

The  wide  world  o'er,  to  make  our  cause  their 

own ; 

Give  us  to  hear  the  cry  of  answering  legions, 
Let  us  not  sink  in  desperate  fight  alone ! 
Hear  us,  we  pray,  etc. 

Grant  that  our  cause,  O  God!  through  Thee 
shall  prosper, 
Our  fields  aglow  with  old-time  plenty  be, 

Give  us  sweet  peace,  after  the  conflict's  rag- 
ing. 

Redeem  the  land  which  gives  itself  to  Thee  ! 
Hear  us,  we  pray,  etc. 

— C.  W.  Wendte. 


The  Squire's  Opinion. 


Hy  Ruth  Cady. 

When  Jotham  Harris,  at  the  mar- 
riage altar,  declared  to  the  meek  little 
woman  at  his  side,  "With  all  my 
wordly  goods  I  thee  endow,"  he  must 
have  included  his  opinions  among  his 
worldly  possessions,  for  he  endowed 
her  with  these  so  effectually  that  she 
never  had  any  of  her  own.  Jotham's 
opinions  were  the  only  kind  used  in  the 
house.  She  once  explained  to  an  ac- 
quaintance that  no  one  could  ever  con- 
vince Jotham  by  argument,  because  he 
was  so  thoroughly  convinced  to  begin 
with,  that  he  never  would  listen  to  any 
argument  on  the  other  side.  But  the 
remark  was  merely  the  statement  of  a 
doctrine,  and  not  the  result  of  experi- 
ment. She  had  never  argued.  The  only 
time  she  failed  to  yield  to  bis  views  was 
in  her  last  illness,  when  he  thought — 
for  he  really  loved  her — that  she  ought 
to  recover.  Then  she  seemed  unable  to 
bring  her  acquiescence  to  a  practical 
basis,  and  died  with  a  look  of  wonder 
in  her  blue  eyes  that  she  should  be  do- 
ing it  when  he  didn't  want  her  to. 

Yet  Jotham  Harris  was  never  inten- 
tionally a  tyrannical  man.  He  had 
kindly  impulses,  a  warm  heat — when 
approached  from  the  right  side — and 
was  as  nearly  just  as  his  strong  prej- 
udices would  allow.  His  fellow  men 
liked  him,  quarrelled  with  him,  went  to 
him  in  need,  berated  his  obstinacy,  and 
elected  him  justice  of  the  peace — that 
being  an  office  where,  if  he  would  not 
listen  to  argument,  a  change  of  venue 
was  possible.  Perhaps  the  reign  of  the 
gentle  little  woman  who  was  content 
with  ready-made  views  had  not  been 
the  best  for  his  development.  At  any 
rate,  there  was  a  complete  change  of 
dynasty  when  Mrs.  Maria  Alden  be- 
came Mrs.  Harris.  She  had  opinions 
of  her  own,  and  had  been  accustomed 
to  acting  upon  them  for  years.  Self- 
reliance  and  capability  were  written 
all  over  her  face,  and  when  she  took 
control  of  the  house  that  for  two  years 
had  passed  from  one  slack  hand  to  an- 
other, order  began  at  once  to  evolve 
from  confusion,  the  tangles  straight- 
ened as  if  by  magic,  and  Squire  Harris 
congratulated  himself  on  having  a  home 
once  more.  His  satisfaction  was  good 
to  see,  and  his  wife  enjoyed  it;  but  one 
small  household  was  not  enough  to  ex- 
haust her  store  of  energy,  even  if  her 
heart  and  conscience  could  have  been 
penned  within  such  narrow  limits. 

She  had  a  healthful  feeling  of  fellow- 
ship with  the  world  at  large;  its  needs 
and  its  doings  interested  her,  and  in 
the  smaller  world  of  her  own  commu- 
nity she  had  been  a  useful  member. 
Active  in  church  and  mission  work  al- 
ways, she  saw  no  reason  to  be  other- 
wise now,  but  it  was  just  along  this 
familiar  line  that  she  suddenly  dis- 
covered a  barrier. 

"The  Squire,  he  don't  believe  in  mis- 
sions," volunteered  the  small  maid  of 
the  kitchen,  with  rural  freedom  of 
speech,  when  she  found  mistress  mak- 
ing plans  for  the  meeting  of  the  "cir- 
cle."   "He  says  there's  'nough  poor 


right  near  home  'thout  foolin'  away 
money  on  the  heathens  and  mission- 
aries." 

"Does  he?  Then  it's  because  he 
hasn't  happened  to  learn  much  about 
'  em,"  replied  the  mistress,  going  calm- 
ly on  with  her  preparations. 

But,  despite  her  outward  composure, 
she  was  slightly  startled.  She  recalled 
certain  stories  of  Mr.  Harris' peculiari- 
ties, which  she  had  heard  long  before — 
heard  and  forgotten  as  of  no  moment 
to  herself — but  which  now  assumed  a 
personal  significance.  For  a  moment 
the  keen  eyes  sparkled  with  unwonted 
fire;  then  as  a  glance  through  the  win- 
dow showed  the  Squire  wandering  de- 
lightedly around  his  new  barn,  she 
laughed  comfortably. 

"Poor  dear  soul,  that's  all  he  knows 
j  about  it!  "  she  whispered. 

She  was  resting  from  her  labors  and 
surveying  the  cozy  parlor,  when  he 
came  in  and  sat  down  beside  her  to  ex- 
patiate once  more  on  the  beauties  and 
conveniences  of  the  new  barn. 

"  I  had  the  last  load  of  hay  put  in  the 
new  loft,  and  when  the  lower  part  is  all 
divided  off  and  finished,  it  will  be  one 
of  the  best  in  the  country,"  he  said. 
Then  his  eyes  followed  hers  in  their 
tour  of  the  room.  "It  all  looks  nice 
and  pleasant  here,  Maria.  Been  house- 
cleanin '  or  anything?  " 

"Only  sweepin'  and  freshenin'  up  a 
little  for  the  mission  circle.  It  meets 
with  me  tomorrow." 

"Meets  here?  I — why — Maria,  do 
you  believe  in  missions  and  such  stuff?  " 

"  Of  course  I  do." 

"Well,  I  don't,  and,  more  than  that, 
I've  no  use  for  'em.  I'm  surprised  that 
a  sensible  woman  like  you  should  be 
taken  in  that  way.  What's  the  use  of 
wastin'  on  the  heathen  in  foreign  coun- 
tries what  is  needed  by  folks  at  our 
very  doors? " 

"They're  not  all  in  foreign  countries," 
interposed  Mrs.  Harris;  but  he  did  not 
hear  her,  he  was  too  intent  on  hearing 
himself. 

"  I'm  ready  and  willing  to  help  the 
poor  around  us;  everybody  knows 
that.  But  I  don't  believe  in  missions, 
and  I  never  will.  They  know  better 
than  to  come  to  me  for  anything  of  that 
sort."  The  Squire  was  sitting  very 
stiff  and  erect  in  his  chair,  and  piling 
up  his  words  as  if  they  were  fortifica- 
tions. By  the  time  he  had  uttered  the 
last  sentence  he  felt  sufficiently  en- 
trenched to  add:  "  And,  about  the 
circle,  Maria,  I'm  sorry  you  didn't 
know  it  before,  but  I  really  can't  coun- 
tenance bavin'  it  here.' 

' '  Oh,  well,  you  needn't.  You  couldn't, 
anyway,  for  it's  just  a  women's  society, 
and  you  wouldn't  be  admitted,"  laughed 
Mrs.  Maria  easily.  "  Your  countenance 
would  scare  'em  so  not  a  woman  would 
speak  a  word  aloud.  Besides,  you  will 
not  be  home  tomorrow;  you  know 
you're  goin'  to  drive  over  to  Ripley." 

It  was  such  a  remarkable  speech  to 
be  addressed  to  him,  and  under  such 
circumstances,  that  the  Squire  for  a 
moment  doubted  his  wife's  sanity.  He 
rose  from  his  seat  and  stared  at  her, 
first  through  his  spectacles,  and  then 
over  them. 

"  Maria,"  he  said  solemnly,  "  I  do  not 
think  you  understand  me.  I'm  opposed 
to  this  thing — opposed  to  it,  and  I  don't 
want  no — such —  meetin'  held —  in  my 
house." 

He  felt  that  his  dictum  was  delivered 
at  last,  and  delivered  effectively,  but 
Mrs.  Harris  only  leaned  back  in  her 
chair  and  looked  up  at  him  good-na- 
turedly. 

"Well,  there,  Squire,  don't  get  so  ex- 
cited over  it.  If  you  don't  want  no 
such  meetin'  in  this  house,  you  sha'n't 
have  any  here,  and  that's  all  there's 
about  it;  but  you  don't  need  to  get  so 
worked  up  over  it,  and  bring  on  one  of 
your  neuralgy  headaches.  Dear  me!  if 
missions  worked  on  me  like  that,  I 
wouldn't  feel  I  could  have  much  to  do 
with  'em  either.  There!  you  ought  to 
take  better  care  of  your  health,  and 
not  let  things  worry  you  so." 

The  Squire  walked  out  of  doors  again. 
He  had  asserted  his  authority  and  car- 
ried his  point  without  any  trouble,  but 
he  had  an  uncomfortable  feeling  that 
he  had  been  treated  like  a  baby  that 
must  be  humored  to  stop  its  crying — 
"  for  fear  I'd  yell  myself  into  a  colic," 


he  muttered  disgustedly.  He  looked 
back  at  the  house  again.  How  orderly 
and  well  managed  it  was!  It  did  seem 
as  if  Maria  ought  to  have  a  right  to  ask 
what  company  she  liked.  He  almost 
wished — if  be  hadn't  been  for  his  prin- 
ciples— that  he  had  said  nothing.  As 
for  Mrs.  Harris,  her  smile  vanished 
with  her  husband  and  she  looked 
troubled.  But  she  had  a  large  stock  of 
practical  philosophy  and  healthful  com- 
mon sense  and  it  was  only  a  few  minutes 
before  she  was  murmuring  to  herself 
in  much  the  same  soothing  tone  that  she 
had  used  to  the  Squire: 

"  There !  'tisn't  anything  to  fret 
over.  If  he  has  some  obstinate  streaks, 
he  has  no  end  of  good  ones,  too,  and  I 
guess,  as  the  Lord  looks  at  us,  we're 
none  of  us  clear  timber;  we  all  have 
our  knots.  Anyway,  'tain't  no  use  to 
ride  rough-shod  over  folks'  prejudices; 
that  makes  trouble  but  don't  convince 
anybody.  There's  always  a  way 
'round." 

"  The  way  'round,"  in  this  particular 
case,  however,  did  not  very  clearly  ap- 
pear, and  she  was  still  puzzling  over  it 
in  the  afternoon  when  she  went  out  to 
the  barn  for  possible  hens'  nests.  Then 
her  brow  suddenly  cleared,  and  her 
cheery,  bubbling  laugh  came  once  more. 
She  forgot  the  errand  that  had  brought 
her,  and  sat  down  in  the  wide  doorway 
to  perfect  her  plans.  It  struck  her  as 
a  particular  good  joke  that  the  new 
barn  was  built  with  the  money  she  had 
brought  to  the  place.  "  I  wouldn't  re- 
mind him  of  it  for  the  world,  but  he'll 
be  sure  to  remind  himself,"  she  thought. 
When  the  Squire  rode  away  the  next 
morning  she  watched  his  departure 
with  the  pleasantest  farewells,  but  the 
moment  he  was  out  of  sight  she  went 
vigorously  to  work. 

The  day  proved  one  of  disappoint- 
ment to  Squire  Jotham.  The  man 
whom  he  wanted  to  see  was  out  of 
town,  the  horse  he  had  talked  of  buying 
had  been  sold  the  day  before,  and  he 
seemed  to  have  taken  his  journey  for 
nothing.  He  wished  his  wife  were 
with  him,  that  they  might  have  gone 
to  visit  friends  in  the  next  town;  but 
he  did  not  care  to  go  alone,  and  so 
turned  his  horse's  head  homeward.  No 
one  was  expecting  his  return  so  early, 
no  one  noticed  his  arrival,  and  putting 
up  the  horse,  he  walked  towards  the 
house  by  the  circuitous  route  of  the 
new  bam,  whose  back  doors  stood  in- 
vitingly open.  There  was  a  fair  pros- 
pect of  sloping  meadow  and  distant 
hills  from  that  doorway,  but  the  Squire 
forgot  his  favorite  view  outward  in  his 
surprise  at  the  appearance  of  the  in- 
terior. The  large  room  and  been  swept 
and  made  clean,  rugs  were  thrown 
down  here  and  there,  a  small  table 
holding  a  vase  of  flowers  and  a  few 
books  stood  at  one  side,  while  a  quilt 
mounted  upon  frames,  with  chairs 
placed  suggestively  near  it,  occupied 
the  space  in  the  center. 

For  a  moment  the  bewildered  man 
gazed  about  him,  utterly  unable  to 
comprehend  this  new  departure.  Had 
Maria  decided  to  move  into  the  barn? 
Then,  like  a  flash,  came  the  memory  of 
the  mission  circle,  and  he  understood 
|  it  all.  It  was  one  of  the  rare  periods 
when  he  was  taken  unawares,  with  no 
opinion  formulated.  He  did  not  know 
what  to  think  of  such  proceedings,  and, 
indeed,  he  had  no  time  to  find  out  what 
he  thought  for  the  sound  of  approach- 
ing steps  startled  him.  He  did  not 
want  to  be  found  there,  and  yielding 
to  an  unreasoning  impulse,  he  hastily 
turned  towards  the  ladder,  which 
chanced  to  be  nearer  than  the  door, 
and  climbed  into  the  loft. 

"Alas  for  him!  It  was  the  mission 
circle  which  was  assembling,  and  his 
retreat  was  cut  off.  He  couldn't  think 
of  descending  among  all  those  women 
— he  wouldn't  for  anything  have  Maria 
know  he  was  there,  were  his  first  con- 
fused thoughts,  and  in  those  few  min- 
utes of  indecision  vanished  his  last 
chance  of  escaping  with  anything  like 
dignity.  "  Maybe  1  can  spend  the  time 
in  a  nap,"  he  thought,  softly  settling 
back  in  the  hay.  But  he  was  never 
more  wide  awake  in  his  life.  He  heard 
the  ladies  congratulating  his  wife  on 
thinking  of  such  a  novel,  airy  place  for 
their  gathering — "just  the  place  to 
put  up  a  quilt " — and  heard  her  pleas- 


ant answer,  that  she  thought  it  would 
be  a  convenient  place  for  quilting,  and 
"  a  nice  way  to  dedicate  the  new  barn 
before  it  was  used  for  anything  else." 
He  felt  a  throb  of  pride  in  her  ingenu- 
ity and  loyalty,  but  he  was  not  in  the 
least  proud  of  himself.  It  was  humil- 
iating to  be  playing  the  eavesdropper 
in  that  fashion.  A  few  verses  of  Scrip- 
ture were  read,  a  hymn  sung,  and  an 
earnest,  low-voiced  prayer  followed, 
only  a  few  words  of  which  reached  the 
unseen  listener — a  fact  for  which  he 
was  thankful,  since  it  made  him  feel  a 
little  less  guilty.  Then  most  of  the 
party  took  their  places  at  the  quilt, 
while  one  of  the  number  read  aloud. 

The  subject  was  "The  Mormons," 
and  it  was  one  which  the  Squire  sup- 
posed he  knew  something  about,  but  it 
gradually  dawned  upon  him  that  he  had 
known  very  little,  if  the  statements 
this  reader  made  were  correct,  and  she 
seemed  to  have  gained  them  from  peo- 
ple on  the  ground.  The  ladies,  from 
their  comments,  were  familiar  with  the 
situation,  but  the  hearer  in  the  loft 
grew  indignant.  Anyway,  this  was 
something  in  our  country,  and  a  matter 
which  concerned  everybody,  he  assured 
himself,  by  way  of  accounting  for  his 
consistency  in  being  interested.  But 
presently  he  grew  so  absorbed  as  to 
forget  that  his  feelings  needed  an  apol- 
ogy; he  even  forgot  for  the  time  the 
very  peculiar  position  he  was  occupying 
in  the  "circle,"  and  sat  upright  that 
he  might  not  miss  a  word.  The  reader 
was  giving  the  pathetic  story  told  by  a 
dying  woman  to  one  of  the  teachers — 
the  story  of  a  persecuted  and  blighted 
girl- bride,  a  life  so  wretched,  so  sor- 
rowful, that  she  was  glad  its  end  had 
come,  only  she  could  not  bear  to  die 
and  leave  her  little  daughter  to  such  a 
fate  as  she  had  known.  She  begged  the 
teacher  to  save  her  child.  The  mother's 
anguish,  her  last  pitiful  plea,  the  teach- 
er's promise  to  take  the  little  girl, 
though  knowing  scarcely  how  to  exist 
herself  on  the  slender,  tardily-paid  sal- 
ary, were  graphically  told,  and  the  re- 
cital fell  on  a  hushed  room.  But  when 
the  narrative  ended  with  the  state- 
ment of  how  small  a  sum  would  provide 
for  the  child,  and  a  question  whether 
some  kindly  heart  in  our  Christian  land 
would  not  furnish  it  for  the  Master's 
sake,  the  hush  was  broken  by  a  voice 
from  some  undefined  quarter: 

"  I  will." 

"Who  was  that?"  chorused  the 
astonished  ladies.  But  only  silence 
answered  them,  and  after  a  moment 
the  leader  hazarded  the  explanation 
that  it  must  have  been  some  one  call- 
ing outside. 

The  Squire  was  remarkably  thought- 
ful that  evening,  but  the  next  morning 
he  dropped  a  ten-dollar  bill  into  his 
wife's  lap.  He  had  been  thinking  it 
over,  he  said,  and  there  might  be  some- 
thing to  be  said  in  favor  of  missions 
that  were  not  off  among  the  heathens. 
Anyway,  he  didn't  want  to  be  stingy, 
and  if  there  was  any  one — any  little 
child,  say — to  be  supported  anywhere 
he  was  willing  to  contribute  his  share. 

Mrs.  Harris  wisely  accepted  the  gift 
with  quiet  thanks  and  few  questions, 
but  she  never  really  knew  what  bad 
happened  until  two  or  three  months 
later,  when  she  was  writing  a  paper 
for  the  circle.  Her  topic  was  the  old, 
never-answered  query,  "How  to  inter- 
est the  uninterested." 

"I  can  tell  you,"  said  the  Squire, 
with  a  twinkle  in  bis  eye.  "Just  get 
'em  up  in  a  barn  loft,  Maria,  and  hold 
a  meetin'  right  under  em  when  they 
can't  get  away.  That'll  do  the  busi- 
ness, every  time." 


"  How  can  I  get  an  article  in  your 
paper  ? "  asked  a  correspondent  of  a 
Western  journal.  "  It  all  depends  on 
the  article  you  want  to  get  into  our 
paper,"  replied  the  editor.  "If  the 
article  is  small  in  bulk,  like  a  hair 
brush  or  tea  caddy,  spread  the  paper 
out  upon  the  floor,  and,  placing  the 
article  in  the  center,  wrap  it  up  by 
carefully  folding  the  edges  over  it  and 
tie  it  with  a  string.  This  will  keep 
the  article  from  slipping  out  of  the 
paper.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
article  is  an  English  bathtub  or  a 
clothes-horse,  you  would  be  better  not 
to  try  it  at  all." 
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Brides  And  Grooms  Who  Won't 
Conform. 


One  would  imagine  that  any  bride  or 
groom  who  was  desirous  of  being  mar- 
ried at  all  would  be  still  more  desirous 
of  having  the  ceremony  performed  in 
accordance  with  the  law,  and  that  she 
or  he  would  be  only  too  willing  to  con- 
form to  whatever  requirements  the  va- 
lidity of  the  contract  demanded. 

Yet  it  sometimes  happens,  says  an 
English  paper,  that  one  or  other  of  the 
"  high  contracting  parties  "  exhibits  a 
stiff-necked  obstinacy  at  the  altar,  and 
doggedly  refuses  to  repeat  some  part 
of  the  formula  laid  down  in  the  mar- 
riage service,  the  omission  of  which 
might  affect  the  legality  of  the  union. 

Thus,  at  a  Peterborough  church  the 
other  day,  a  would-be  Benedict  insisted 
on  choosing  his  own  phraseology  for 
the  declaration  of  his  acceptance  of  the 
bride  as  his  wedded  wife.  In  response 
to  the  well-known,  if  fateful,  inquiry, 
he  uttered  the  short,  sweet  "  Yes," 
evidently  under  the  impression  that 
one  term  was  as  good  as  another  for 
expressing  his  assent. 

In  vain  was  it  explained  to  him  that 
the  more  active  and  forcible  "  I  will  " 
was  the  regulation  reply;  and  so  ag- 
gressively positive  did  he  ultimately 
become  that  his  "Yes"  was  as  good 
as  the  parson's  "I  will,"  that  the 
clergyman  closed  his  book  and  declined 
to  proceed  with  the  service. 

It  may  have  been  the  intention  of  this 
obstinate  bridegroom  to  do  his  duty  by 
the  bride  as  he  asserted;  but  his  failure 
to  appreciate  the  virtue  of  theipsissima 
verba  prescribed  for  the  marriage  cere- 
mony resulted  in  the  postponement  of 
his  wedding  until  such  time  as  he  could 
be  brought  to  see  the  wisdom  of  com- 
plying with  the  requirements  of  the 
law. 

Sometimes  it  is  the  lady  who  proves 
recalcitrant  at  the  altar.  A  short  time 
ago  there  was  a  curious  scene  in  a 
church  in  a  northern  town  owing  to  the 
reluctance  of  the  bride  to  promise  to 
obey  her  future  lord  and  master.  The 
latter,  it  should  be  stated,  was  quite 
willing  for  the  objectionable  word  to  be 
omitted  from  the  service,  but  the  min- 
ister did  not  feel  justified  in  leaving  it 
out.  The  curious  spectacle  was  there- 
fore witnessed  of  the  bridegroom  join- 
ing in  his  bride's  plaintive  plea  for  the 
promise  of  obedience  to  be  dispensed 
with. 

Their  united  eloquence  was,  however, 
insufficient  to  induce  the  clergyman  to 
take  upon  himself  the  responsibility  in- 
volved in  the  proposed  innovation;  and, 
after  an  intimation  from  him  that  the 
ceremony  could  not  be  completed  unless 
the  promise  were  made  in  the  accus- 
tomed terms,  the  lady  finally  relented, 
and  pledged  herself  not  only  to  love  and 
honor,  but  also  to  obey.  Doubtless  the 
pair  lived  happily  ever  after. 

In  another  case,  reported  from  Amer- 
ica, the  bride  not  only  refused  to  prom- 
ise to  obey  herself,  but  actually  insisted 
on  the  bridegroom  promising  obedience 
on  his  part!  This  was  turning  the  ta- 
bles with  a  vengeance;  and  when,  a  day 
or  two  before  that  fixed  for  the  wed- 
ding, she  told  her  betrothed  what  she 
expected  him  to  do,  he  was  so  amused 
at  the  idea  that  he  laughingly  consented 
to  make  the  promise,  little  dreaming 
that  she  was  really  in  earnest  about  it 
or  would  have  the  nerve  to  insist  on  it 
before  the  minister. 

In  that,  however,  he  found  himself 
quite  mistaken,  for  the  unreasonable 
creature  obstinately  held  out,  and  the 
clergyman  declaring  that  he  would  not 
marry  the  couple  on  such  terms  even 
if  the  bridegroom  were  willing,  as  he 
really  was  not,  the  parties  left  the 
church  and  are  still  in  the  state  or  sin- 
gle blessedness. 

A  few  years  ago,  at  a  parish  church 
in  the  Midlands,  an  amusing  scene  was 
caused  by  a  bridegroom,  who  evidently 
did  not  wish  to  promise  more  than  he 
intended  to  perform.  When  in  the  ex- 
change of  vows  between  the  couple  it 
became  necessary  for  him  to  repeat, 
"  With  all  my  worldly  goods  I  thee  en- 
dow." he  came  to  a  sudden  stop,  and, 
addressing  the  clergyman,  expressed 
the  opinion  than  in  common  fairness  he 


could  not  be  expected  "to  give  her 
them  all." 

Striving  desperately  to  keep  a 
straight  face,  the  minister  pointed  out 
that  the  due  performance  of  the  wed- 
ded ceremony  required  the  utterance 
by  the  bridegroom  of  these  words,  and 
that  they  did  not  necessarily  imply  the 
absolute  gift  of  all  his  belongings  to  his 
bride. 

Somewhat  mollified  by  this  assurance, 
the  cautious  bridegroom  allowed  him- 
self to  be  persuaded  into  giving  utter- 
ance accordingly,  and  the  marriage 
was  forthwith  completed  without  fur- 
ther question. 

It  is  not  often,  however,  that  prospec- 
tive Benedicts  show  so  much  scruple  in 
regard  to  the  pledges  they  make  at 
this  the  "happiest  moment  in  their 
lives." 


A  True  Story. 


"Oh,  if  I  were  only  a  man!"  ex- 
claimed Rebecca  Bates,  a  girl  of  four- 
teen, as  she  looked  from  a  window  of  a 
lighthouse  at  Scituate,  Mass.,  during 
the  war  of  1812,  and  saw  a  British 
warship  anchor  in  the  harbor." 

"  What  could  you  do  ?  "  asked  Sarah 
Winsor,  a  young  visitor.  "  See  what  a 
lot  of  them  the  boats  contain,  and  look 
at  their  guns  !  "  And  she  pointed  to 
the  large  boats  filled  with  soldiers  in 
scarlet  uniforms,  who  were  coming  to 
burn  the  vessels  in  the  harbor,  and  de- 
stroy the  town. 

"  I  don't  care  ;  I'd  fight  !  "  said  Re- 
becca. "  I'd  use  father's  old  shotgun 
— anything.  How  still  it  is  in  the  town  ! 
There  is  not  a  man  to  be  seen  !  " 

"  Oh,  they  are  hiding  till  the  soldiers 
get  nearer.  Then  we'll  hear  the  shots 
and  the  drum." 

"The  drum!"  exclaimed  Rebecca. 
"How  can  they  use  it?  It  is  here. 
Father  brought  it  home  last  night  to 
mend.  See  !  They  are  going  to  burn 
father's  sloop  !  Where  is  that  drum  ? 
I've  a  mind  to  go  down  and  beat  it." 

As  flames  began  to  rise  from  the 
sloop,  the  ardor  of  the  girls  increased. 
They  found  the  drum  and  an  old  fife, 
and  slipping  out  of  doors  unnoticed  by 
Mrs.  Bates,  soon  stood  behind  a  row  of 
sandhills. 

"Rub-a-dub-dub  !  Rub-a-dub-dub  !  " 
went  the  drum,  and  "Squeak,  squeak, 
squeak  !  "  went  the  fife. 

The  Americans  in  the  town  thought 
that  help  had  come  from  Boston,  and 
rushed  into  boats  to  attack  the  red- 
coats. The  British  paused  in  their 
work  of  destruction;  and,  when  the  fife 
began  to  play  "  Yankee  Doodle,"  they 
scrambled  into  their  boats  and  rowed 
in  haste  to  the  warship,  which  sailed 
swiftly  away. 


Half  Pay  for  Whole  Work. 


The  women  teachers  in  our  Boston 
high  schools  have  sent  to  the  school 
committee  a  petition  so  moderate  and 
so  modest  that  we  do  not  see  how  it 
can  be  refused.  What  they  ask  for  is, 
briefly,  that  their  salaries  approximate 
more  closely  than  at  present  the  sums 
paid  to  men  for  similar  work. 

San  Francisco  pays  its  men  and  wo- 
men teachers  alike.  For  this  our  Bos- 
ton women  do  not  ask.  They  recog- 
nize, they  say,  that  this  simple  justice 
is  impracticable.  Just  why  it  should 
be  so  deemed  in  these  days,  when  work- 
ing women  in  almost  all  legitimate 
lines  are  paid  the  same  rates  as  men 
for  the  same  work,  is  not  clear.  Surely 
Boston  ought  to  be  able  to  pay  as  much 
for  her  educators  as  does  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  law  of  supply  and  demand 
cannot  be  regarded  as  settling  the  mat- 
ter. If  men's  salaries  were  twice  as 
large  and  women's  remuneration  only 
half  as  much  as  it  is  at  present,  we  are 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  supply  and 
demand  aspect  of  the  case  would  re- 
main a  problem. — Boston  Cultivator. 


"  The  man  who  owns  the  farm  next 
to  a  mine  is  the  luckiest  fellow  I  ever 
saw."  "  What  are  you  talking  about  ? 
There's  no  such  thing  as  luck." 
"  There  isn't,  hey  ?  Then  will  you  tell 
me  how  it  happened  that  he  bored  for 
water  and  struck  oil,  while  I  bored  for 
oil  and  struck  water. 


Fitting  Gloves. 


The  first  trying  on  of  gloves  is  the 
crucial  test,  and  should  always  be  done 
deliberately  and  in  order.  The  direc- 
tions, as  formulated  by  one  who  has 
given  thought  to  the  matter,  are: 
First,  shake  some  powder  into  each 
finger  of  the  glove.  Then  place  your 
elbow  firmly  on  a  table,  with  the  hand 
upright  and  the  thumb  extended  to- 
ward the  palm.  Draw  the  body  of  the 
glove  over  the  fingers,  and,  after  see- 
ing that  each  seam  of  the  glove  is 
straight  with  the  line  of  the  finger, 
coax  each  finger  into  the  finger  of  the 
glove.  Be  sure,  in  the  meantime,  that 
the  stitching  on  the  back  of  the  glove 
is  also  straight.  Now  insert  the  thumb 
and  look  once  again  to  see  if  the  seams 
are  all  straight.  If  not,  pull  the  glove 
off  and  begin  again.  The  seam  at  the 
tip  of  the  thumb  should  be  in  line  with 
the  middle  of  the  thumb  nail.  Smooth 
the  wrist  neatly  and  fasten  the  second 
button  before  the  top  one,  for  then  the 
top  one  will  not  suddenly  burst  off. 


mother  and  Teacher. 


Every  mother  has  it  in  her  power  to 
materially  lighten  the  teacher's  labors, 
not  by  taking  a  part  of  the  teacher's 
responsibilities  upon  her  shoulders,  but 
by  faithfully  meeting  her  own.  The 
child  should  receive  love  and  respect 
for  disciplined  study  at  home.  We  say 
disciplined  because  in  most  schools  the 
teacher  encounters  far  more  difficulty 
from  the  undisciplined  dispositions  of 
her  scholars  than  from  any  form  of 
stupidity  or  ignorance.  Too  often  the 
child  is  allowed  to  go  to  school  without 
any  idea  of  control;  it  is  the  mother's 
duty  to  make  a  child  obedient  first  at 
home.  When  he  is  trained  to  submit 
to  legitimate  authority,  he  will  be  fit  to 
go  to  school,  but  not  until  then. 


Chaff. 


"  No,  I  never  take  the  newspapers 
home;  I've  a  family  of  grown-up 
daughters,  you  know."  "Papers  too 
full  of  crime,  eh  ?  "  "  No,  too  full  of 
bargains." 

Burgin:    I  see  the  scientists  claim 
that  strawberries  are  ninety-one  per  I 
cent  water.    Ralston:    The  scientists 
are  away  off.    Strawberries  are  ninety- 
one  per  cent  box  bottom. 

Papa:  Well,  did  the  photographer 
succeed  in  making  the  baby  look 
pleasant  ?  Mamma:  No,  the  baby 
succeeded  in  making  the  photographer 
look  unpleasant. 

"I  hope,  papa,"  said  Bobbie,  "that 
the  Government  isn't  buying  its  tor- 
pedoes of  Mr.  Spillkins  down  in  the 
village.  I  got  some  there  last  Fourth 
of  July,  and  half  of  them  wouldn't  go 
off."  

Most  of  the  wealthy  farmers  of  to- 
day began  under  very  unfavorable  cir- 


To  heredity,  to  the  transmission  of 
traits  from  sire  to  son,  we  owe  most  of  the 
possibilities  of  growth  and  development. 
If  each  newly  born  being  started  out  anew, 
without  the  force  of  heredity  the  level 
of  life  might  be  expected  to  be  that  of  the 
digger  Indian  or  Bushman.  Naturally  bad 
traits  descend  like  the  good.  Peculiarities 
of  feature,  excentricities  of  speech  and 
manuer,  birth  marks,  etc.,  are  handed 
dowu  just  as  surely  as  manual  dexterity, 
physical  beauty,  mathematical  ability, 
and  the  mental  and  moral  qualities  in 
general.  ;A  curious  example  of  this  de- 
scent of  family  traits  is  furnished  by  Mrs. 
Maggie  Pickett,  Canton,  Ga.,  in  whose 
family  gray  hair  was  hereditary.  She 
writes : 

"Gray  hair  is  hereditary  in  our  family. 
As  long  as  I  can  recollect, my  mother's  hair 
has  been  gray.  About  twelve  years  ago, 
my  hair  began  to  show  signs  of  turning. 
I  resolved  to  try  Ayer's  Hair  Vigor,  and 
after  using  it  only  a  few  times  my  hair 
was  restored  to  its  natural  color.  I  still 
use  this  dressing  occasionally,  a  bottle 
lasting  me  quite  a  while;  and  though  over 
forty  years  of  age,  my  hair  retains  its 
youthful  color  and  fullness.  To  all  who 
have  faded  and  gray  hair,  I  would  heartily 
recommend  Dr.  Ayer's  Hair  Vigor."— Mrs. 
Maggie  Pickett,  Canton,  Ga. 

There  is  no  shame     gray  hair,  but  there 


cumstances.  They  keep  pegging  awa, 
and  practicing  economy  to  a  reason- 
able extent  and  now  they  have  the 
apples  of  their  eyes.  No  man  will  suc- 
ceed at  farming  who  does  not  really 
love  to  work  in  the  rich,  black  dirt  and 
who  thinks  he  ought  to  be  in  a  court- 
room or  administering  to  the  sick.  A 
farmer  must  be  a  farmer,  soul  and 
body;  he  must  have  determination  in 
his  eye  and  willingness  in  his  hands. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Domestic  Hints. 


Rye  Breakfast  Rolls. — Two  cups 
milk,  two  cups  rye  flour,  three  eggs, 
pinch  of  salt,  one  tablespoonful  sugar. 
Beat  the  eggs,  add  milk  and  sugar. 
Stir  this  into  the  flour,  to  which  the 
salt  has  been  added.  Have  the  tins 
warm  when  the  dough  is  put  in. 

Almond  Cake. — Two  cups  of  sugar, 
one  spoonful  butter,  two  tablespoon- 
fuls  ground  almonds,  two  eggs,  one 
cup  milk,  three  cups  flour,  a  pinch  of 
salt,  one  teaspoon  baking  powder. 
Mix  the  sugar,  butter  and  ground  nuts 
well  together,  beat  in  the  egg,  then 
add  the  milk.  Sieve  the  flour,  salt  and 
baking  powder  together  and  mix  in 
with  the  other  ingredients  and  bake  in 
a  hot  oven. 

Crust  for  Raised  Pies. — (This  crust 
may  be  used  for  all  pies  with  jelly). 
Boil  lard,  good  and  fine,  in  water  ;  add 
as  much  excellent  dripping  as  there  is 
lard ;  there  must  not  be  much  of 
either.  When  still  hot  mix  with  it  as 
much  flour  as  you  have  calculated  will 
do  for  your  purpose.  Make  the  paste 
stiff  and  smooth  by  kneading,  and  also 
by  beating  it  with  a  rolling  pin.  When 
perfectly  smooth  put  a  ball  of  it  in  a 
cloth  till  cold,  then  use. 

Tidbit  Salad. — Take  a  small  quan- 
tity of  cold  potatoes,  carrots,  peas, 
beans  and  lentils,  or  whatever  tidbits 
of  vegetables  happen  to  be  left  over 
from  the  previous  dinner.  Chop  all  up 
together,  adding  a  small  onion  chopped 
with  parsley,  a  few  tablespoons  of  any 
ground  nuts,  a  little  celery  and  mus- 
tard seed.  Season  to  taste  and  add 
|  French  dressing.  Garnish  with  hard- 
boiled  eggs  and  dices  of  cold  boiled 
beets.  This  salad  can  be  simplified  by 
using  but  one  or  two  vegetables. 

Pressed  Beef. — Buy  a  rib  stew  or 
any  of  the  less  expensive  cuts  of  beef. 
Prepare  for  boiling  and  season  with 
salt  to  taste,  three  whole  cloves  and 
large  tablespoonful  of  vinegar  to  each 
four  pounds  of  meat.  Boil  until  thor- 
oughly done.  Remove  all  bones  and 
skin  and  chop  fine,  adding  pepper  to 
taste.  Place  in  a  stone  vessel  and 
press  with  a  heavy  weight.  When 
quite  cold  and  firm  the  beef  will  slice 
easily.  Serve  cold,  or  dip  thin  slices 
in  beaten  egg  and  bread  crumbs  and 
fry  in  hot  lard. 


may  be  some  sadness,  because  it  is  un- 
timely, and  out  of  season.  Gray  hairs  are 
a  crown  of  honor  to  the  aged,  but  to  the 
young  they  are  a  stigma.  There  is  no  ne«d 
to  be  gray  in  youth.  Grayness  comes  from 
a  deficiency  of  the  coloring  matter  which 
gives  the  hair  its  natural  tint.  This  color- 
ing matter  can  be  supplied  artificially 
and  is  so  supplied  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer's  Hair 
Vigor.  It  is  by  supplying  the  lacking 
pigment  that  Dr.  Ayer's  Hair  Vigor  re- 
stores gray  or  faded  hair  to  its  original 
color.  Beyond  this,  it  makes  the  hair 
grow,  gives  it  gloss  and  softness,  stops 
it  from  falling,  removes  dandruff,  and 
cleanses  the  scalp.  Mrs.  C.  M.  Ayres, 
Mount  Airy,  Ga.,  writes : 

"About  three  years  ago,  my  head  became 
full  of  dandruff,  which  caused  great  an- 
noyance; after  a  time  the  hair  began 
falling  out.  The  use  of  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer's 
Hair  Vigor  stopped  the  hair  from  falling 
out,  and  made  the  scalp  clean  and  healthy." 
—Mrs.  C.  M.  Ayres,  Mount  Airy,  Ga. 

Dr.  Ayer's  Hair  Vigor  is  noted  as  • 
dressing.  It  is  used  every  day  by  thou- 
sands whose  chief  claim  to  beauty  rests 
on  beautiful  hair.  Send  for  Dr.  Ayer's 
Curebook,  a  story  of  cures  told  by  the 
cured.  Free.  Address  the  J.  C.  Ayer  Co., 
Lowell,  Mass. 


A  FAMILY  FAILING. 

The  struggle  with  Heredity. 
The  Right  Side  of  the  Color  Line. 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 

Produce  Market. 

San  Francisco,  June  15,  1898. 


Chicago  Wheat  Futures. 

Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows 
for  the  week  named,  price  being  per  bushel : 

July.  Dec. 

Wednesday  t  89>*®  87*     t  75«@  75 

Thursday   89  ®   87*  75ft®  74H 

Friday   89  @   87  74 %@  735£ 

Saturday   88  @   85V4  73T»@  Ti% 

Monday   85  @   76*  69*£@  71 

Tuesday   76  &  78  71  *@  70* 

Liverpool  Futures. 

Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  Red  Winter  per 
cental  in  Liverpool  were  as  follows  for  the 
week : 

July.  Dec. 

Wednesday   8sl0*d    6s  45£d 

Thursday   9s  0  d    6s  4!*d 

Friday   9s  ltfd     6s  Z\A 

Saturday   9s  0*d     6s  2£d 

Monday  8s  7V4d     6s  OWd 

Tuesday  7s  9*d     5s  llftd 

San  Francisco  Futures. 
The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco  Call 
Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  was 
as  follows : 

Dec. 

Thursday  II  37*®1  35 

Friday   1  3534@1  35'  „ 

Saturday   1  33'8@l  34* 

Monday   I  3IHM.I  83* 

Tuesday   1  33V4@1  32% 

Wednesday   1  34   @1  36 

Wheat. 

Another  week  of  depression  has  been  expe- 
rienced in  the  wheat  market,  not  only  here, 
but  in  Eastern  and  foreign  centers,  with  de- 
clines in  options  more  pronounced  in  Chicago 
and  Liverpool  than  in  this  center.  There 
was  virtually  no  business  here  in  spot  wheat, 
and  consequently  nothing  beyond  speculative 
values  upon  which  to  base  quotations  for  the 
actual  grain.  December  wheat  declined  here 
about  4%c  during  the  week,  while  in  Chicago 
there  was  a  break  of  10c  per  bushel  on  Mon- 
day in  spot  or  cash  wheat,  the  result  of  the 
collapse  of  the  Leiter  deal,  in  which  it  is 
claimed  there  was  a  net  loss  of  $1,000,000.  If 
the  record  of  previous  deals  is  a  criterion,  the 
loss  on  the  final  accounting  is  more  apt  to 
prove  over  than  under  above  figure,  when 
everything  in  connection  with  the  deal  has 
been  closed.  In  the  Liverpool  market  July 
wheat  declined  the  equivalent  of  lfSc  per  cen- 
tal and  December  wheat  about  !lc,  this  great 
depression  being  mainly  the  outcome  of  the 
Leiter  crash  in  Chicago.  With  this  deal  now 
a  thing  of  the  past,  it  is  likely  that  for  some 
time  to  come  there  will  be  a  steadier  and 
healthier  market. 

Not  much  new  wheat  has  yet  arrived  at 
tidewater,  nor  is  there  likely  to  be  any  heavy 
quantity  received  the  current  month.  The 
crop  is  now  practically  made,  and  weather  will 
notcutmuch  of  a  figure  from  this  time  forward. 
The  showers  of  the  past  month,  and  the 
almost  total  absence  of  hot  northers,  have 
enabled  growing  grain  in  most  localities  to 
mature  much  better  than  was  thought  possi- 
ble two  months  ago.  Various  estimates  are 
being  made  as  to  bow  large  or  small  the  crop 
in  this  State  will  prove,  but  the  estimates 
are  all  guesswork.  It  is  claimed  that  the 
yield  will  be  two-thirds,  or  a  half,  or  a  third, 
of  a  crop,  in  many  cases  the  estimate  being 
influenced  by  the  bias  or  interests  of  the 
party  making  the  same.  But  estimates  like 
the  above  are  of  no  special  value,  as  they  con- 
vey no  definite  idea.  As  well  say  that  an  ob- 
ject is  one-third,  or  two-thirds,"  the  size  of  a 
barn.  There  is  less  difference  in  the  sizes  of 
barns  than  there  is  in  the  wheat  crops  of  this 
State.  The  exportable  surplus  of  the  wheat 
crop  of  California  has  ranged  in  the  past 
twenty  years  from  370,000  tons  to  1,400,000 
tons,  the  lower  figure  being  of  the  1894  crop 
and  the  higher  figure  representing  the  ban- 
ner yield  of  1880.  From  such  widely  sepa- 
rated extremes  the  naming  of  a  reasonable 
average  is  about  impossible.  The  yield  last 
year  was  about  900,000  tons,  leaving  an  ex- 
portable surplus  of  close  to  t;oo,000  tons.  If 
this  year's  crop  aggregates  (100,000  tons,  ad- 
mitting of  300,000  tons  for  export,  it  will  be 
fully  up  to  if  not  ahead  of  the  ideas  of  those 
inclined  to  be  conservative.  There  is  virtu- 
ally nothing  doing  at  present  in  ships  or 
shipping  wheat,  but  there  is  apt  to  be  some 
chartering  of  wheat  vessels  in  the  near 
future  on  basis  of  28^20s  per  long  ton  for 
desirable  iron  ships  to  Cork  for  orders  to 
United  Kingdom,  Havre,  Antwerp  or  Dun- 
kirk. 

California  Milling  II  45  @1  55 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  37V4@1  42tf 

Oregon  Valley   1  37tf@l  42* 

Walla  Walla  Blue  Stem   1  40  @l  50 

Walla  Walla  Club   1  35  @1  40 

CALL  BOAKD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No. 
1  white  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week  were 
as  follows  for  the  options  named  : 

December,  1898,  delivery,  *1.37%@1.3l%. 

May,  1899,  delivery,  $1.37?4@1.36. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of  Call 
Board,  December  wheat  sold  at  $1.34^4 
1.36;  May  1899,  $  @  . 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows : 

1896-97.  1897-98. 

Liv.  quotations          6s4d@6s5d  8sld@8s2d 

Freight  rates   18@20s  27<4<iji30s 

Local  market  |1.22M@1.80  *1.37*@1.42K 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of  stand- 
ard No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and  for  good 
to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

Flour. 

The  market  for  this  commodity  is  fully  as 
weak  as  previously  noted,  and  there  is  no 
prospect  at  the  moment  that  any  strength 
will  be  developed  for  some  time  to  come. 
Most  of  the  flour  now  changing  hands  is  sell- 
ing at  less  than  cost,  having  been  produced 


from  wheat  purchased  at  prices  far  above 
those  now  obtainable. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  13  75@4  00 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   4  00@4  2S 

Country  grades,  extras   5  0035  25 

Choice  and  extra  choice   5  25(35  35 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   5  40@5  60 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   5  U0@5  25 

Walla  Walla,  Bakers'  extra   5  00®5  25 

Barley. 

There  has  been  no  brisk  trading  in  the  mar- 
ket for  this  cereal  since  last  review,  and  ab- 
sence of  strength  has  been  fully  as  prominent 
a  feature  as  previously  noted.  Buyers  are 
operating  only  as  their  necessities  compel 
them  to.  not  caring  to  purchase  against  future 
needs.  Values  are  relatively  higher  than  for 
oats  or  corn,  and  whether  they  can  be  main- 
tained at  existing  levels,  with  no  advances  in 
prices  of  other  feed  cereals,  is  somewhat 
doubtful,  unless  the  crop  in  this  State  proves 
so  small  that  consumers  will  have  to  depend 
mainly  on  imports  from  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton. Present  supplies  in  this  center  are 
largely  from  the  States  above  named.  It  is 
stated  that  most  of  last  year's  crop  which  can 
be  spared  from  Oregon  and  Washington  has 
been  already  forwarded.  If  new  crop  barley 
from  above  points  is  required  here,  it  need 
not  be  looked  for  much  before  October.  Prices 
on  Call  Board  showed  less  fluctuation  than 
during  previous  week,  with  the  general  trend 
of  the  speculative  market  in  favor  of  the  buy- 
ing interest.  At  close,  however,  the  specula- 
tive market  showed  more  firmness. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice  1  17%@\  20 

Feed,  fair  to  good  1  15  @1  17* 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice  1  25  @1  35 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   —  @  — 

Chevalier,  No.  2   —  @  — 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No.  1 
feed  barley,  per  cental,  for  the  week  ranged 
as  follows  for  the  options  named : 

December,  1898,  delivery,  tl.  14®  1.17%. 

May,  1899,  delivery,  * — -@  . 

Wednesdav  at  regular  noon  session  of  the 
Call  Board  Dec,  1898,  feed  sold  at  tl.l6%@ 
1.17%;  May,  1899,$  @  . 

Cats. 

This  market  has  developed  additional  weak- 
ness since  last  issue,  which  was  to  have  been 
expected,  owing  to  the  generally  low  and  re- 
duced rates  prevailing  in  markets  of  most 
other  cereals.  As  is  almost  invariably  the 
case  on  a  weak  and  declining  market,  buyers 
are  holding  off  as  much  as  possible,  having  no 
faith  in  the  development  of  strength  in  the 
immediate  future.  That  prices  will  drop 
much  from  existing  levels  is  not  probable,  as 
values  now  are  quite  reasonable,  especially  as 
compared  with  prices  for  barley  and  corn. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed  1  35  @  

White,  good  to  choice  1  27*@1  32* 

White,  poor  to  fair  1  25  ®  

Gray,  common  to  choice  1  27*@1  32* 

Milling    1  32*®1  35 

Surprise,  good  to  choice  1  35  ®1  40 

Black  Russian    ®  

Red    @  

Corn. 

Trade  has  not  been  brisk,  and  where  trans- 
fers of  noteworthy  magnitude  were  effected, 
it  was  the  exception  where  concessions  were 
not  granted  buyers.  Stocks  and  offerings  con- 
tinue to  be  mainly  Eastern  product.  To  the 
recent  liberal  importations  from  Nebraska 
and  Kansas  is  largely  due  the  existing  weak- 
ness. Small  Yellow  proves  an  exception  to 
the  rule,  being  in  light  stock  and  in  few 
hands,  and  continues  to  be  held  at  compara- 
tively stiff  prices. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice  1  05  @1  10 

Large  Yellow  1  05  @l  10 

Small  Yellow  1  30  @1  35 

Eastern  Yellow  1  00  @1  05 

Egyptian  White   —  @  — 

Popcorn,  shelled,  fib   —  @  — 

Kye. 

Offerings  are  considerably  in  excess  of  im- 
mediate demand,  causing  market  to  rule 
against  sellers.    Lower  quotations  are  noted. 

Good  to  choice,  new   1  25  @1  32* 

Buckwheat. 

The  same  activity  as  previously  noted  is 
prevailing  in  the  market  for  this  cereal,  with 
offerings  and  demand  both  lacking,  and  quota- 
tions necessarily  nominal. 

Good  to  choice  1  75  ®1  85 

Silverskln   —  @  — 

Beans. 

The  general  features  of  the  market  remain 
practically  the  same  as  noted  a  week  ago. 
There  is  not  much  positive  inquiry  from  any 
quarter,  but  holders  are  not  as  a  rule  display- 
ing any  anxiety.  To  purchase  freely,  full  cur- 
rent figures  would  have  to  be  paid,  but  on 
selling  pressure  these  prices  could  not  be  re- 
alized. Horse  beans  are  temporarily  out  of 
stock.  White  varieties,  such  as  Small  White, 
Pea  and  Lady  Washington,  constitute  a  large 
proportion  of  present  offerings. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  fbs   1  85  @1  95 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   1  90  @2  00 

Lady  Washington   180  ®1  90 

Butter,  small   1  60  ®1  75 

Butter,  large   1  75  @1  90 

Pinks   2  65  @2  75 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   2  90  @3  00 

Reds   2  75  @3  00 

Red  Kidneys   2  75  @  

Llmas,  good  to  choice   2  65  ®2  75 

Black-eye  Beans   3  25  @3  35 

Horse  Beans     ®  

Garbanzos,  large   2  75   @3  00 

Garbanzos.  small   1  60  (31  75 

The  bean  market  on  the  Atlantic  side  is 
thus  outlined  by  a  New  York  authority,  under 
recent  date,  the  report  coming  through  by 
mail.    Prices  quoted  are  per  60- tt.  bushel: 

Few  weeks  this  season  have  been  any  duller 
than  the  one  now  closing.  Jobbing  trade  has  been 
uncommonly  slack,  and  export  orders  have  run 
very  light,  giving  no  support  to  the  market  except 
for  Red  Kidney  which  have  secured  practically  all 
of  the  shipping  business.  Farmers  have  been  so 
busy  with  the  spring  work  that  they  have  not 
given  any  thought  to  the  marketing  of  beans,  and 


the  receipts  from  this  State  have  fallen  to  a  half 
dozen  carloads.  Marrow  have  weakened  about 
2*c.  and  at  the  close  choice  stock  is  offering  in  a 
jobbing  way  at  11.70;  round  lots  could  probably 
be  bought  at  $1  67*.  Medium  are  in  smaller  sup- 
plv  thah  other  varieties  and  hold  up  better;  the 
few  sales  making  are  11.40®  1.42*.  latter  rather 
extreme.  Pea  have  declined  to  $1.35*1.37*:  some 
holders  have  accepted  the  inside  figure  for  car 
lots,  but  recent  jobbing  sales  have  been  main'y  at 
11.37*.  Further  lots  of  Red  Kidney  have  been 
taken  for  export  and  this  has  sustained  the  price 
of  choice  stock.  Scarcely  any  inquiry  for  either 
White  Kidney  or  Turtle  Soupand  values  are  some- 
what nominal  at  the  moment.  Several  important 
sales  of  Yellow  Eye  were  made  early  in  the  week 
at  $1.50.  and  the  market  has  since  advanced  to 
$1  56@  t  60.  Another  lot  of  1000  bags  California 
Lima  lias  been  returned  from  England;  the  de- 
maud  here  is  very  slow  at  the  moment  and  prices 
a  little  ea  ier;  quotable  $2®2.05.  Green  peas  have 
dragged  all  the  week  and  under  some  pressure  to 
sell  values  have  gradually  declined:  some  car  lots 
of  old  stock  have  been  sold  below  our  inside  quota- 
tions. 

Dried  Peas. 

Arrivals  and  offerings  are  light.  Values  are 
without  quotable  change,  but  market  for 
choice  to  select  is  moderately  firm. 

Green  Peas,  California  II  90  @2  00 

Nlles  Peas   1  65  (81  75 

Wool. 

While  there  is  no  great  activity  to  record  in 
this  center,  there  is  some  trading  in  progress, 
which,  in  connection  with  recent  transfers  in 
the  interior,  enables  giving  some  idea  of  val- 
ues. Quotations  are  appended  for  spring  wools 
of  current  season,  with  prospects  of  consider- 
able trading  in  the  near  future  at  the  range 
of  values  noted. 

FALL. 

Northern,  free  10  ®12 

Southern  Mountain   9  @11 

SPRING. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  15  @17 

Northern  Sacramento  Valley,  free  13  @15 

Northern  Sacramento  Valley,  defective.  .11  @13 

San  Joaquin  foothill,  free.  12  ®15 

San  Joaquin  foothill,  defective  10  ®13 

San  Joaquin  plains  and  southern.  7  mos. .  9  @14 

San  Joaquin  plains  and  southern  12  mos.  8  mi'i 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  12  ®15 

Oregon  Eastern,  choice  12  ®14 

Oregon  Eastern,  fair  to  good   9  @11 

Hops. 

The  market  is  featureless,  there  being  no 
demand  worth  mentioning,  either  for  ship- 
ment or  on  local  account.  Existing  quotations 
are  based  wholly  on  recent  asking  rates, 
transfers  at  these  figures  being  out  of  the 
question,  unless  in  a  retail  way.  In  the 
absence  of  bids  from  shippers  or  jobbers,  it  is 
impossible  to  state  just  whatcould  be  realized 
at  the  moment  on  offerings  from  first  hands. 

Good  to  choice,  1897  crop   10  ®I3 

Ilecent  advices  from  New  York  by  mail  fur- 
nish the  following  concerning  the  hop  market: 

Conditions  have  not  differed  very  much  from 
last  week.  Business  has  continued  dull— exceed- 
ingly so  at  times — but  with  only  a  little  stock  ar- 
riving from  the  country,  and  no  special  urgency  to 
sell  local  holdings,  the  range  of  values  remains  as 
previously  given.  The  limited  quantity  of  stock 
called  for  by  the  brewers  has  been  a  surprise  to 
some  of  the  trade,  but  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  cold,  wet  weather  this  spring  has  been  against 
a  full  consumption  of  liquors,  and  most  of  the 
brewers  had  a  good  many  old  hops  to  work  on. 
There  is  very  general  disposition  to  use  up  this 
old  stock  this  season  if  possible;  some  of  it  now 
has  but  little  merit  and  will  simply  grow  poorer 
with  age.  We  can  hardly  expect  export  business 
until  we  can  offer  shippers  better  qualities  than 
are  now  available.  Increasing  interest  is  shown 
in  the  growing  crop,  but  it  is  loo  early  to  form  any 
definite  conclusions  to  the  probable  yield.  Re- 
ports as  to  the  present  condition  are  conflicting, 
but  this  is  generally  so  at  this  season  of  year. 

Hay  and  Straw. 

More  steadiness  has  been  manifested  in  the 
market  for  hay  since  last  review  than  at  any 
previous  date  since  new  crop  began  to  come 
forward,  liecipts  for  the  week  included  some 
from  Oregon,  Washington,  Utah  and  Nevada, 
but  consignments  from  these  outside  sections 
are  on  the  decrease.  Straw  was  in  ouly  light 
request,  with  prospects  of  materially  lower 
prices  soon  ruling. 

NEW  HAY. 

Wheat  17  00®20  00 

Barley  15  00®16  00 

Oat  15  00®  16  00 

Alfalfa  12  00®13  00 

OLD  HAY. 

Wheat  19  00(322  50 

Wheat  and  Oat  18  00@21  00 

Oat  17  00®  19  00 

Barley    @  

Timothy  15  00®I8  00 

Compressed  19  00@23  00 

Straw,  f>  bale   65®  90 

Millstufts. 

Bran  and  middlings  were  offered  less  freely 
than  for  some  weeks  preceding,  and  tendency 
was  to  firmer  figures.  Market  for  other  mill- 
stuffs  quoted  herewith  inclined  in  favor  of 
buyers. 

Bran,  ¥  ton  16  00(317  50 

Middlings  ,   17  50® 20  00 

Barley,  Roiled  26  l/0®26  50 

Cornmeal  24  00@24  50 

Cracked  Corn  25  00@25  50 

Seeds. 

Market  is  lightly  stocked  with  Mustard 
seed,  and  tolerably  stiff  prices  for  the  same 
are  now  current.  A  shipment  of  25,000  pounds 
went  forward  per  last  Panama  steamer  for 
New  York.  Flaxseed  is  offered  very  spar- 
ingly. Bird  seed  is  in  light  request  at  former 
range  of  values. 

Per  ell. 

Mustard,  Yellow  4  00®4  25 

Mustard,  Trieste  Seed  4  25®4  50 

Mustard,  Wild  Brown  3  00(83  2S 

Flax  2  25(32  40 

Per  lb 

Canary   2*©2* 

Rape  2*©3 

Hemp  21ira>3* 

Alfalfa,  Utah  —  @— 

Bass  and  Bagging. 

A  moderate  inquiry  is  beiDg  experienced 
for  Grain  bags,  but  supplies  are  proving  more 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

GOMBAULT'S 

'Caustic 


Balsam 


1  Sift  Speedy  ani  Poiltl ve  Cure 
The  Sufe.t.  Beat  BLISTER  ever  used.  Ttk.es 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  <a«Ue.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING-   ImpuMibU  to  produce  tear  or  burnish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1.50  per  bottle.    Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use..  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
Tng  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO..  Cleveland  a 


than  ample  for  requirements,  and  market  re- 
mains fully  as  favorable  to  buyers  as  previ- 
ously noted.  In  other  descriptions  of  bags 
and  bagging  there  is  nothing  of  consequence 
doing,  values  remaining  nominally  as  before. 

Calcutta  Grain  bags,  22x36,  spot   5   us,  h\4 

State  Prison  bags,  per  100  4  85  @ — 

Wool  sacks,  4  lb  30  ® — 

Wool  sacks,  3V4  lb  27  @ — 

Gunnies   9H®10 

Bean  bags   4*®  4* 

Frutt  sacks,  cotton   5*®  6 

Hides,  Pelts  and  Tallow. 

Hides  and  tallow  are  higher.  Pelts  are 
ruling  steady.  In  speaking  of  the  hide  mar- 
ket, W  B.  Sumner  &  Co.  say: 

The  handler  of  hides,  the  tanner  and  the  leather 
dealer  are  much  concerned  at  this  time  as  to  the 
effect  which  the  war  will  have  on  the  prices  of 
hides  and  leather.  The  Civil  War  gave  no  experi- 
ence which  can  be  relied  upon  in  this  instance, 
and  the  Franco-German  and  Russo-Turklsb  wars 
made  really  no  impression  on  the  general  leather 
m  .rkets.  At  the  present  time  an  army  of  200.000 
men  Is  being  equipped;  and,  although  the  Govern- 
ment one  year  ago  was  possessed  of  liberal  sup- 
plies for  our  small  army  establishment.  It  now 
comes  into  the  market  as  a  cash  buyer  of  shoes 
and  leather  for  equipments.  The  leather  for  shoes 
will  be  of  the  cheaper  grades  of  hemlock  sole  and 
of  wax  sides,  which  will  pass  for  calf.  These  pur- 
chases will,  as  a  rule  be  effected  in  the  East:  but 
we  are  having,  and  shall  have,  a  very  liberal  de- 
mand for  harness  and  skirting  leather.  In  all 
probability,  the  present  war  will  not  be  of  short 
duration,  and  the  possessions  which  we  may  ac- 
quire In  the  Caribbean  sea  or  in  Polynesia  will  be 
retained,  and  such  possessions  will  make  it  neces- 
sary to  supply  a  large  army  and  navy.  The  im- 
portation of  hides  from  foreign  ports  to  New  York 
and  Boston  amounts  to  over  2,000,000  hides  per  an- 
num, and  any  curtailment  of  these  shipments,  es 
pecially  from  the  River  Plate,  will  cause  the 
American  tanner  to  rely  more  on  the  domestic  sup 
ply  for  his  hides.  It  looks  as  though  the  present 
high  values  on  hides  had  come  to  stay,  for  a  time 
at  least. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed,  can 
be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all 
kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side 
brands  or  murrain,  are  not  always  readily 
placed  at  the  lower  quotations. 

Hound.  Culli. 
Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs ... .  10*01 1  9H01O 
Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs..  9>4®10         8*®  9 
Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs...     9(3  9Vt      8  ®  8* 
Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs    9®  9%      8  ®  8* 
Light  Cow  Hides, under  50  lbs    9®  9*      8  ®  8* 

Wet  Salted  Kip   9®—        8  ®— 

Wet  Salted  Veal   9*®—  8*®— 

Wet  Salted  Calf   10®—        9  ®— 

Dry  Hides  1«K@17K     13*®  14 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs  .  IS®—       13  @14 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs  18@20       16  ®17 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  large  2  00@— 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  small  —  ®1  00 

Dry  Colts' Hides  —  ®50 

Pelts,  long  wool,  per  skin  90  ®l  25 

Pelts,  medium,  per  skin  70  ®90 

Pelts,  short  wool,  per  skin  35  @60 

Pelts,  shearling,  per  skin   20  ®30 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer  27*®30 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium  20  ®22tt 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter  —  ®  10 

Elk  Hides  10  ®12 

Tallow,  good  quality  8M®  3* 

Tallow,  No.  2   2H®  3 

Goat  Skins,  perfect  30  ®37* 

Goat  Skins,  damaged  10  ®20 

Kid  Skins  6  ®10 

Honey. 

Stocks  of  all  descriptions  are  light,  but 
more  especially  is  Extracted  in  slim  supply. 
The  current  crop  bids  fair  to  prove  one  of  the 
lightest  on  record  since  bee  culture  in  this 
State  has  been  a  noteworthy  industry.  There 
will  be  a  moderate  yield  in  San  Diego  county, 
where  some  of  the  best  honey  in  the  State  Is 
grown.  Values  remain  without  quotable 
change,  market  being  firm  for  best  qualities. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   5tt®  6 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   4£®  5H 

White  Comb,  I  tt>  frames   8K®10 

Amber  Comb  6*®  7% 

Beeswax. 

There  are  no  large  quantities  in  store  in 
this  center,  but,  with  very  limited  demand, 
the  market  lacks  firmness. 

Fair  to  choloe,  V  lb  23  ®25 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 

Market  for  Beef  continues  moderately  firm, 
especially  for  No.  I  to  choice,  with  quotable 
rates  unchanged.  Mutton  is  in  fair  request, 
commanding  tolerably  steady  values.  Hogs 
remained  in  light  receipt  and  all  desirable 
offerings  brought  decidedly  stiff  prices.  It  is 
likely,  however,  that  values  are  now  near 
zenith,  being  too  high  for  packers  and  are  at 
a  point  where  dressed  stock  in  refrigerator 
cars  can  be  laid  down  here  profitably  from 
the  Fast. 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  V  lb   6  ®  6* 

Beef,  2d  quality   6  ®  M 

Beef,  3d  quality   4  ®5 

Mutton — ewes,  7®7*c;  wethers   8 

Hogs,  bard  grain  fed,  medium   5  ®— 

Hogs,  small   4K®  5 

Hogs,  large  hard   >.,«,  i\ 

Hogs,  feeders   4  ®— 

Hogs,  country  dressed   •  >,*  bit 

Veal,  small,  V  lb   6  ®  7*4 
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Veal,  large,  ft  lb   5  @  6 

Lamb,  Spring,  *  lb    8  @— 

Poultry. 

There  has  been  no  opportunity  for  the  de- 
velopment of  firmness  in  the  poultry  market 
during  the  week  under  review.  Three  cars 
of  Eastern  poultry  were  landed  here,  and 
these,  in  connection  with  moderate  supplies 
of  domestic,  gave  retailers  more  than  they 
required  for  the  time  being.  Large  Eastern 
Hens  went  at  $5.50@t>.00.  In  the  market  for 
the  local  product  there  was  a  lack  of  strength 
throughout,  with  demand  slow. 

Turkeys,  live  hens,  ft  lb  10  @  11 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers  10  @  11 

Hens,  Cal.,  ft  doz  3  00@4  50 

Roosters,  old  3  50@4  00 

Roosters,  young,  (full-grown)  6  00@7  50 

Fryers  4  00@5  00 

Broilers,  large  3  50@4  00 

Broilers,  small  2  00@3  00 

Ducks,  young,  ft  doz  3  00@4  50 

Ducks,  old  3  00@3  25 

Geese,  ft  pair   75@1  00 

Goslings,  ft  pair  1  00@1  25 

Pigeons,  Old,  ft  doz  1  00®  

Pigeons,  Young  1  25@1  50 


This  market  has  developed  no  better  tone 
since  last  issue.  Much  of  the  butter  now 
coming  forward  is  showing  the  effects  of  mid- 
summer weather  and  dry  feed,  causing  a  sur- 
plus of  defective  stock.  To  make  matters 
worse  for  this  class  of  goods,  considerable 
low-grade  and  cheap  Eastern  butter  is  now 
being  landed  here.  Strictly  choice  to  fancy 
fresh  is  not  in  heavy  supply  and  values  for 
this  description  are  being  fairly  well  main- 
tained. 

Creamery  extras,  ft  lb  19  @— 

Creamery  firsts  18  @18K 

Creamery  seconds  17  @lV>t 

Dairy  select  17  @17tf 

Dairy  seconds  15  @16 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy  —  @ — 

Mixed  store  14  @15 

Creamery  In  tubs  18/,@20 

Firkin,  Cal.,  choice  to  select  18  @20 

Firkin,  common  to  fair  15  @17 

Cheese. 

Market  is  tolerably  well  stocked  for  the 
time  being,  and,  with  no  brisk  wholesale  de- 
mand, buyers  are  able  to  operate  to  fully  as 
good  advantage  as  for  several  weeks  past.  It 
is  a  question  of  only  a  short  time,  however, 
when  there  will  be  a  firmer  tone. 

California  fancy  flat,  new   9  @  9i4 

California,  good  to  choice   8  @  9 

California,  fair  to  good   ...  7S4@  8 

California  Cheddar   9  @U 

California,  "Young  Americas"   9  @11 

Eggs. 

Prices  for  choice  to  select  have  been  again 
marked  up,  but  the  advanced  rates  were  not 
very  well  sustained,  the  higher  figures  being 
more  the  result  of  manipulation  than  of  posi- 
tive strength  in  the  market.  Five  or  six  car- 
loads of  Eastern  eggs  were  landed  here  within 
the  week,  and  in  the  attempt  to  establish  a 
profitable  market  for  this  imported  stock, 
quotable  values  for  choice  to  select  domestic 
were  advanced.  Where  offerings  of  home 
product  showed  defects,  they  could  not  be 
placed  at  as  good  figures  as  preceding  week. 
California,  select,  large  white  and  fresh. .  18  @— 
California,  select,  Irregular  color  &  size..  16  @17 

California,  good  to  choice  store  14  @15 

Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading  14  @16 

Vegetables. 

While  prices  for  most  kinds  of  vegetables 
now  in  season  kept  close  to  figures  last  quoted, 
the  market  as  whole  presented  a  weaker  tone. 
Changes  in  quotations  were  almost  without 
exception  to  lower  rates.  Asparagus,  Beans, 
Cucumbers  and  Tomatoes  sold  at  a  decline. 
Red  Onions  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
time  were  plentiful  and  cheap.  New  Yellow 
are  beginning  to  arrive. 

Asparagus,  No.  1  to  choice,  ft  box          1  50®  2  00 

Asparagus,  common  to  fair,  ft  box   50®  1  00 

Beans,  String,  ft  P>   3®  6 

Beans,  Lima,  ft  ft   — @ 

Means,  Refuge,  ft  ft   — @ 

Hems  Wax,  ft  ft   3®  5 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  ft  100    60®  70 

Cauliflower,  ft  doz   50®  — 

Corn,  Green,  ft  doz   20®  25 

Corn,  Alameda,  ft  crate   — @  — 

Cucumbers,  ft  box   40®  65 

Egg  Plant,  ft  lb   — @  — 

Garlic,  ft  ft   *®  S 

Mushrooms,  Buttons,  ft  lb   — @  — 

Mushrooms,  Wild,  ft  lb   — @  — 

Okra,  Dried,  ft  lb   — ®  — 

Onions,  Yellow,  good  to  choice   75®  90 

Onions,  New  Red   50®  65 

Peas,  Sweet,  Garden,  ft  ft   1W@  2tf 

Peas,  Sweet,  ft  sack   1  00®  1  25 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  ft  ft   8®  10 

Rhubarb,  ordinary,  ft  box   50®  60 

Rhubarb,  Mammoth,  ft  bx    75®  — 

Squash,  Summer,  ft  small  box   75®  90 

Tomatoes,  ft  box  or  crate    1  25®  1  50 


Old  potatoes  are  still  arriving  in  moderate 
quantity,  mainly  from  Oregon,  and  market 
is  devoid  of  firmness,  the  demand  for  the 
same  being  now  very  light.  New  potatoes 
were  not  in  quite  such  heavy  receipt  on  pre- 
ceding week,  but  there  were  enough  for  re- 
quirements. Very  few  new  have  been  thus 
far  received  which  were  sufficiently  ripe  to  be 
suitable  for  shipment  to  distant  points. 

Burbanks,  River,  ft  sack   — @  — 

Burbanks,  Petaluma  and  Tomales,  ft  ctl  40®  65 

Burbanks,  Humboldt,  ft  ctl   40®  70 

Burbanks,  Oregon,  ft  cental   40®  70 

Garnet  Chile,  Oregon   — ®  — 

New  Potatoes,  in  sacks,  ft  cental   80®  90 

New  Potatoes,  River,  In  boxes,  ft  cental  55®  75 

Sweet  River,  ft  cental   — ®  — 

Sweet  Meroed   — @  — 


The  Fruit  Market. 


Fresh  Fruits. 
There  are  fair  supplies  on  market  of  the 
various  kinds  of  fresh  fruit  now  in  season,  but 
entirely  too  large  a  proportion  is  of  inferior 
quality  for  a  healthy  and  satisfactory  state  of 
affairs  to  exist.    Not  only  are  rejections  from  1 


Eastern  shipments  sent  to  this  market,  but 
San  Francisco  is  made  the  dumping  ground  of 
much  trashy  fruit  which  is  hardly  marketable 
at  any  figure  and  considerable  of  it  is  unfit 
for  human  food.  Consumers  dependent  on  this 
market  have  as  high  an  appreciation  of  choice 
to  select  fruit  as  any  class  of  buyers  in  any 
other  center.  Inferior  and  trashy  stock,  how- 
ever, can  never  be  placed  to  advantage,  but 
on  the  other  hand,  tends  to  depreciate  values 
for  more  desirable  qualities  by  driving  some 
special  trade  wholly  from  certain  lines.  There 
has  been  no  glut  of  choice  to  select  fruit  of 
any  variety,  but  some  sorts  were  in  better 
favor  with  the  trade  than  others.  Apricots 
were  in  good  request  and  promise  to  continue 
so  throughout  the  season.  Cherries  had  to 
depend  mainly  on  the  retail  trade  for  a  mar- 
ket, receiving  little  or  no  call  from  canners. 
Plums  did  not  as  a  rule  sell  very  readily  or 
command  stiff  prices,  as  is  generally  the  case 
at  this  date  with  the  earlier  varieties.  Ber- 
ries of  most  sorts  sold  fairly  well.  Strawber- 
ries brought  very  good  prices,  as  compared 
with  values  in  most  previous  seasons. 

Apricots,  Pringle,  ft  box   — @  — 

Apricots,  Royal,  ft  box   40®  70 

Apples,  green,  ft  small  box    30®  50 

Cherries,  Royal  Anne,  ft  box   40®  60 

Cherries  Black,  in  bulk,  ft  ft   1"4@  3 

Cherries  White,  in  bulk,  ft  ft   Wt@  2V4 

Cherries,  Black,  fair  to  choice,  ft  box. . .     25®  50 

Cherries,  White  and  Red,  ft  box   25®  35 

Blackberries,  ft  crate   65®  75 

Raspberries,  ft  chest. . '.   5  00®  8  00 

Raspberries,  ft  crate   85®  100 

Gooseberries,  ft  ft   1®  2 

Gooseberries,  English,  ft  lb   3&@  4 

Strawberries,  Longworth,  ft  chest   6  00@  9  00 

Strawberries,  Large,  ft  chest   3  00®  4  00 

Peaches,  Early  Freestone,  ft  box,   40®  75 

Plums,  Clyman,  ft  box   30®  50 

Plums,  Cherry,  ft  drawer   20®  35 

Dried  Fruits. 

Business  is  ruling  very  quiet  in  the  market 
for  cured  and  evaporated  fruits,  as  is  ordi- 
narily the  case  at  this  time  of  year,  the  old 
season  being  about  ended  and  the  new  one  not 
yet  begun.  New  apricots  are  expected  on 
market,  however,  before  the  close  of  the  pres- 
ent month.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  the 
output  of  cured  Apricots  will  be  light  this 
year,  and  that  the  fruit  will  average  small  in 
size,  as  the  large  ones  are  being  sought  after 
by  canners  at  $35^40  per  ton.  Peaches  are  in 
fair  request  for  canning,  but  inquiry  is  mostly 
for  choice  to  fancy  Clings  at  $50^60  per  ton, 
while  on  best  Freestones  the  bids  are  $35@40 
per  ton.  No  fears  are  entertained  of  there 
being  any  special  shortage  in  the  supply  of 
Peaches  of  this  season's  curing.  Pears  and 
Plums  are  likely  to  be  dried  in  fully  as  large 
quantity  as  last  year.  Both  kinds  are  now 
nearly  out  of  stock.  There  is  nothing  very 
definite  yet  as  to  how  heavy  the  coming  Prune 
crop  will  prove,  but  present  indications  are 
that  it  will  be  about  75  per  cent  that  of  the 
1897  yield,  new  trees  coming  into  bearing 
helping  to  decrease  the  shortage.  Stocks  of 
tree  fruit  now  on  market  are  principally 
Prunes  and  Peaches.  It  is  estimated  there 
are  about  seventy-five  carloads  of  each  of 
these  two  kinds  still  remaining  unplaced. 
Both  are  offering  at  unchanged  rates. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  in  sacks,  per  ft   6H@8 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   8V4®  9 

Apricots,  Moorpark   9  @11 

Apples,  In  boxes   6$£@  7 

Figs,  fancy  pressed   8  @10 

Nectarines,  White. .   4>/,@— 

Nectarines,  Red   3tf@  4 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   4)4®  5 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   6  @  654 

Peaches,  peeled,  in  boxes  10  @12V4 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy.  —  @— 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts   —  @— 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts  4  @5 

Pears,  peeled  and  sliced   —  @— 

Plums,  pitted  5  @  6 

Prunes,  in  sacks,  40— 50's   53£@  6 

50— 60's   4H@  iVt 

60— 70's   3V4®  32i£ 

70— 80' s   3  @  3K 

80— 90's   2%@  3 

90— 100's  :   2tf@— 

Above  figures  are  on  basis  of  3>^®354c  for  4 
sizes.  Prunes  in  boxes,  54c  higher  for  25- to  boxes, 
\ic  higher  for  50-to  boxes. 

4  sizes  Santa  Claras  and  equal   354® — 

4  sizes  San  Joaquin  and  Northern  3  ® — 

Prunes,  Silver   4  @  7 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apricots,  ordinary  —  5  @  6 

Apples,  sliced   4  @  454 

Apples,  quartered   454®— 

Figs,  Black   3  @  354 

Figs,  White   3  @  4 

Peaches,  unpeeled   354®  4 

Plums,  unpitted     1   @  154 

Reviewing  the  dried  fruit  market  in  the 
East,  a  New  York  contemporary  represents 
the  situation  as  follows,  according  to  late 
mail  advices : 

Evaporated  apples  have  shown  no  material 
change  this  week;  supply  is  light,  and  while 
movement  continues  slow  stock  is  held  with  confi- 
dence at  full  late  prices.  Desirable  grades  of 
southern  sun-dried  have  had  some  call  from  the 
west  and  tone  Is  firmer,  though  State  quarters 
continue  dull  and  weak  with  4c  extreme.  Chops 
are  in  few  hands  and  held  with  confidence,  though 
demand  light.  Wuste  dull,  though  some  of  the 
large  holders  are  unwilling  to  consider  bids  below 
23£c.  Some  business  has  been  reported  in  futures 
on  the  basis  of  6®65ic  for  prime  evaporated  ap- 
ples, 2c  for  chops  and  I3£c  for  waste  for  October, 
November  and  December  delivery.  Raspberries 
1  have  had  some  call,  but  other  small  fruits  very 
quiet  and  nominal.  Cherries  about  cleaned  up. 
California  apricots  and  peaches  are  meeting  a 
steady  demand,  with  occasional  sales,  especially 
of  fancy  Moorpark  apricots,  above  outside  quota- 
tions. 

Apricots,  Cal.  Moorpark,  1897,  per  lb  10  @1254 

Apricots,  Cal.  Royal,  1897,  per  lb   8  @  9 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1897,  peeled,  per  lb  10  @16 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1897,  unpeeled,  per  lb          5  ®  9 

Pears,  Cal.,  1897,  per  lb   5  @10 

Prunes,  Cal.,  1897,  per  lb   4  ®  854 

Raisins. 

There  are  not  many  Raisins  now  in  store  in 
this  center,  although  stocks  have  been  in- 
creased to  some  extent  this  week  by  arrivals 
from  producing  points.  Supplies  remaining  in 
State  are  estimated  at  about  300  carloads,  but 
probably  not  over  15  per  cent  of  these  are 


Potash 


is  one  of  the  three  im- 
portant ingredients  of 
complete  fertilizer  ; 
the  others  are  phos- 
phoric acid  and  nitro- 
gen. Too  little  Potash  is  sure  to  result  in  a  partial  crop 
failure. 


Free 


An  illustrated  book  which  tells  what  Potash  is,  how  it 
should  be  used,  and  how  much  Potash  a  well-balanced 
fertilizer  should  contain,  is  sent  free  to  all  applicants. 
Send  your  address. 

QBRflAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nunu  it.,  New  York. 


MEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  are  our  agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast 


choice.  Quotable  values  are  unchanged,  but 
market  for  other  than  best  qualities  is  devoid 
of  firmness. 

F.  O.  B.   FRESNO  DELIVERY. 

Imperial  Clusters,  per  box   —  @  — 

Dehesa  Clusters,  per  box   —  @  — 

Fancy  Clusters,  per  box   —  @  — 

Boxes,  London  layers,  20-ft  box   1  00®  — 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 

Loose  Muscatel,  4-crown,  ft  to  354@— 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown  2M@23£ 

Loose  Muscatel,  2-crown  154®2 

Sultanas  3  @35< 

Seedless  Muscatel  12£@2 

Dried  Grapes  1  @154 

Citrus  Fruits. 

Oranges  are  plentiful  for  this  time  of  year, 
but  the  proportion  of  offerings  of  choice  is 
light,  and  only  the  latter  command  what  can 
be  termed  firm  figures.  Lemons  are  in  less 
excessive  stock  than  for  a  week  or  two  pre- 
ceding, and  prices  averaged  slightly  higher, 
especially  for  best  qualities.  Limes  remained 
about  as  last  quoted. 

Oranges— Navel  ft  box   1  50®  3  00 

St.  Michaels   — @  — 

Seedlings   75®  1  25 

Tangerines,  half  box   — @  — 

Lemons— Cal.,  select,  ft  box   1  75®  2  00 

Cal.,  good  to  choice   1  00®  1  50 

Cal.,  common  to  good  '.   75®  1  00 

Limes— Mexican,  ft  box   4  00®  4  50 

Cal.,  small  box   75®  1  00 

Nuts. 

Next  to  nothing  doing  in  Almonds  and  Wal- 
nuts, with  prices  quotably  unchanged.  Pea- 
nuts of  prime  to  choice  quality  are  in  good  de- 
mand, with  offerings  light.  Almond  crop  will 
only  be  about  10  per  cent  that  of  last  season. 
Most  of  the  Walnut  trees  are  bearing  heavily, 
but  in  the  non-irrigated  sections  the  nuts  will 
likely  be  small. 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell   9  @10 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   7  @  854 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   4  @  454 

Walnuts  White,  paper  shell   754®  854 

Walnuts  White,  soft  shell   754®  854 

Walnuts  White,  Cal.,  standard   6  @  7 

Chestnuts,  Cal.  Italian   — @— 

Peanuts,  Cal.,  fair  to  prime   4H@  43f 

Peanuts,  Eastern  hand-picked   5  ®6 

Pine  Nuts   7  ®  8 


Eastern  Sales  of  California  Fruit. 


Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals  and 
other  California  products  for  the  past  week 
and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  compared  with 
corresponding  time  the  previous  year,  are  as 
follows : 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Since  Same  Time 
July  1,  '97.  Last  Year. 


Flour,  M-sks   86,231 

Wheat,  ctls   58,945 

Barley,  ctls   32,315 

Oats,  ctls   7,810 

Corn,  ctls   16,425 

Rye,  ctls   1,040 

Beans,  sks   6,685 

Potatoes,  sks   20,116 

Onions,  sks   3,587 

Hay,  tons   1,345 

Wool,  bales   1,806 

Hops,  bales   30 


5,049,307 
10,310,147 
4,523,653 
688,150 
386,548 
48,921 
569,145 
1,115,025 
115,496 
121,517 
72,889 
9,125 


5,749,519 
10,647,732 
4,876,732 
533,385 
286,488 
188,313 
571,001 
1,101,685 
138,346 
138,834 
78,078 
7,545 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Flour,  M-sks   28,720 

Wheat,  ctls   38,589 

Barley,  ctls   7,142 

Oats,  ctls   1,937 

Corn,  ctls   2,434 

Beans,  sks   284 

Hay,  bales   1,681 

Wool,  tos  

Hops,  tos   689 

Honey,  cases   9 

Potatoes,  pkgs   622 


Since 
July  1,  '97. 


3,182,980 
9,796.421 
3,006,483 
20  641 
47,828 
301,888 
77,982 
14,241,776 
1,388,474 
7,456 
184,123 


Same  Time 
Last  Year. 


4,372,355 
9,988,199 
3,611,096 
33,935 
30,700 
401,694 
70,517 
16,628,249 
1,281,914 
2,786 
79,912 


Prices  quoted  in  this  review  are  intended, 
unless  otherwise  specified,  to  represent  whole- 
sale values,  obtainable  on  offerings  from  the 
producer,  and  on  round  lots  delivered  at  San 
Francisco.  The  reviews  of  the  markets  per 
for  the  week  ending  Wednesday  noon,  while 
quotations  are  based  on  values  current  on 
above  dates.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  The  Pacific 
Rural  Press  to  have  its  quotations  represent 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  existing  values.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  at 
times,  owing  to  the  superior  merit  of  offer- 
ings, undue  competition  between  buyers,  or 
other  reasons,  higher  figures  are  realized  than 
are  justified  as  quotations.  On  the  other 
hand,  produce  of  decidedly  inferior  quality  is 
apt  to  be  sold  at  less  than  lowest  figures. 

California   Dried   Fruit   at  New 
York. 


New  York,  June  13.— The  Earl  Fruit  Company 
sold  California  fruit  at  auction,  realizing  the  fol- 
lowing prices:  Cherries— Black  Republican,  11.50 
to  $185,  average  $1.57;  Black  Tartarian,  85c; 
Purity,  80c  to  85c;  Royal  Anne,  90c  to  $125,  aver- 
age $1  07.  Apricots,  Roval,  $1.65  to  $1  80,  average 
$1.74  Plums,  Clyman,  $1.15  to  $1.50,  average  $1.36. 
Peaches— Alexander,  $1.15  to  $1.80,  average  $1.47. 

Boston.  —  Cherries  —  Lewellyn,  $1.30;  Royal 
Anne,  75c  to  $1.35,  average  93c. 

Chicago.— Royal,  70c;  Black  Republican,  80c. 

Minneapolis.— Black  Republican,  $1.20;  Royal 
Apricots,  $1.30;  Alexander  Peaches,  $1.30;  Tragedy 
Prunes,  $1.75;  Clyman  Plums,  $1.05. 

Chicago,  June  13.  —  The  Earl  Fruit  Compan 
sold  California  fruit  to-day  as  follows :  Apricots- 
Royal,  $1.25  to  $1.75.  Plums— Japan,  $2.10;  Yosabe, 
$2.30.    Prunes— Tragedy,  $1.65  to  $2.30  "Peaches- 
Alexander,  80c  to  $1.10. 

New  York,  June  13  —  The  Earl  Fruit  Company 
sold  California  Fruit  to-day  as  follows :  Apricots- 
Royal,  $1.09  to  $2  05.  Plums— Clyman,  90c  to  $190; 
Tragedy,  $2  05  to  $2.10.  Peaches— Alexander,  90c 
to  $1.50. 

Chicago,  June  14.— Porter  Bros.  Company  sold 
to-day  at  open  auction  California  Fruit  at  the 
following  prices:  Plums— Yosabe,  $1.70  ft  crate; 
Clyman,  40ffi>80c;  St.  Catherine's,  70c;  Royal  Ha- 
tives,  60®  75c.  Prunes— Tragedy,  $1.40®1.55  ft 
crate.  Apricots— Royal,  85c@$  1.55  ft  crate;  Mont- 
gamets.  $1.45(ftl.50.  Cherries— Royal  Anne,  50c® 
$1.40  ft  box;  Bigarreau,  95c@$1.10;  Tartarian,  40c(m 
$1.10;  fancy,  $1  15;  Pontiac.  85c.  Peaches— Alex- 
ander, 40@75c  ft  box;  May,  60c;  Hale's  Early,  50c. 

New  York,  June  14  — Porter  Bros.  Company  sold 
to-day  at  open  auction  California  fruit  as  fol- 
lows: Plums— Thissell's  Jap,  $1.45®2  30  ft  crate; 
Yosabe,  $1.25;  Clyman,  85c®$l. 30;  Royal  Hativp, 
90c(5$1.05;  Cherry,  80(»85c.  Prunes— Tragedy,  $1.55 
@2.10  ft  crate.  Cherries— Royal  Anne,  55c@$2.05; 
Tartarian,  45c@$l. 20;  Bigarreau,  55@85c;  Oxheart, 
45®65c.  Apricots— Royal,  $t@1.55  ft  crate;  Blen- 
heim, $1  20.  Peaches— Alexander,  80c(« $1.05 ft  box; 
Governor  Garland,  $1. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 


4<  General  Commission  Merchants,  + 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  S.  F. 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

49* Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
Interest 

Reasons  Why  Inventors  Upon  This  Coast 
Are  Advised  To  Consult  With  Us : 

Because  they  have  the  opportunity  to 
Fiisl  :   explain  their  inventions  personally  and 
directly  to  the  men  who  write  the  speci- 
fications and  make  the  drawings,  so  that  they  will 
get  all  the  inventor's  ideas  correctly  and  not  be 
liable  to  make  mistakes. 

In  addition  to  this  we  have  resident  at- 
Second:  torneys  in  Washington,  of  long  experi- 
ence and  high  standing  with  the  office, 
who  attend  exclusively  to  our  business  before 
the  Patent  Office.  You  have,  therefore,  the  ad- 
vantage of  personal  consultation  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  case,  and  constant  attention  to  your 
application  after  it  has  been  filed. 

Time  is  saved.   If  you  send  to  an  East- 
Third  :  em  attorney  you  must  depend  upon  your 
ability  to  write  a  perfect  explanation  to 
a  person  three  thousand  miles  away,  wait  until 
1  the  papers  can  be  returned  to  you  for  signature, 
1  and  then  send  them  again  to  your  agent  to  be  filed, 
if  they  are  fortunate  enough  not  to  need  further 
revision  and  return. 

Experience  in  preparing  patent  applications 
here  and  in  the  East  has  proved  to  us  that  supe- 
rior work  can  be  done  here. 

We  have  been  credited  with  obtaining  more 
patents  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  applications 
made  by  us  than  any  other  firm  in  the  business. 

We  have  had  a  continuous  experience  in  this 
business  of  over  thirty  years.  We  have  the  most 
complete  Patent  Library  west  of  the  Mississippi 
river,  Including  full  certified  copies  of  all  patents 
issued  for  the  past  twenty-five  years.  We  keep 
these  for  free  examination  by  any  one  who  desires. 

We  attend  to  all  business  connected  with  pa- 
tents, such  as  the  preparation  of  Caveats,  Trade- 
Marks,  Design  Patents,  Assignments,  Licenses 
and  Agreements.  We  make  examinations  as  to 
the  patentability  of  inventions,  searches  and  opin- 
ions as  to  infringements,  or  the  srope  or  validity 
of  Patents.  Our  Uranch  Oftlces  and  arrangements 
for  Foreign  Patents,  Trade-Marks,  etc.,  are  very 
extensive  and  complete. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 
330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BY  gustav  eisbn. 


New  York,  June  15 —California  dried  fruits 
quiet;  apples  steady.  Evaporated  apples,  com- 
mon, 7^@8c  ft  tb.;  prime  wire  tray,  9@9%c;  wood 
dried  prime,  93£c ;  choice,  '0c;  fancy,  lOtfc. 
Prunes,  4fal8V4c  ft  tb.  Apricots,  Royal,  8@10o; 
Moorpark,  I0®12c.  Peaches,  unpeeled,  6@9c; 
peeled,  12@16c. 


This  Is  the  Standard  Work  on  the  Raisin  Industry 
In  California.  It  has  been  approved  by  Prof.  Hll- 
grard,  Prof.  Wlckson,  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Wetmore  and  a 
multitude  of  Practical  Raisin  Qrowers. 

Sold  only  by  The  Dewey  Publishing  Co..  or  Its 
agents  at  the  uniform  price  of  S3. OO,  postage  pre- 
paid. Orders  should  be  addressed : 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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THE  DAIRY. 


Stanislaus  County  Creameries. 

The  new  Acme  creamery,  on  the  Wilmans  tract  on 
the  West  Side,  was  started  up  on  Monday  of  last 
week,  says  the  Modesto  Herald,  receiving  that  day 
4000  pounds  of  milk,  the  quantity  increasing  daily 
until  over  7000  pounds  were  received  on  Friday.  As 
there  is  an  abundance  of  alfalfa  pasturage  in  that 
quarter  of  the  county,  and  as  the  farmers  are  add- 
ing to  their  dairy  stock,  the  receipts  of  milk  will 
very  soon  reach  10,000  pounds  or  more  daily.  The 
creamery  apparatus  runs  to  perfection,  the  manage- 
ment is  in  experienced  hands  and  the  advance  de- 
mand for  the  butter  guarantees  the  ready  sale  of 
the  output.  The  farmers  receive  back  their  milk 
after  the  butter  fat  is  extracted  and  feed  it  to  hogs. 
A  cold-storage  plant  will  be  in  readiness  for  use  be- 
fore hot  weather  comes  on,  and  incidentally  will 
afford  the  patrons  sufficient  ice  for  home  consump- 
tion— a  luxury  not  readily  obtained  heretofore. 

Guy  Kilburn  and  his  son  Ned  purchased  of  Mrs. 
Rinehart  of  Modesto  the  entire  dairy  herd  that  lady 
has  acquired  while  in  business  near  this  city,  com- 
prising sixty  head.  The  junior  gentleman  will  man- 
age the  herd,  which  will  feed  on  the  rich  pastures  of 
the  Kilburns  and  very  materially  swell  the  output  of 
the  Acme  creamery. 

The  New  Era  creamery,  just  the  other  side  of 
Newman,  has  been  a  dividend-paying  success  from 
its  inception,  about  two  years  ago,  materially  aug- 
menting the  prosperity  of  its  patrons  and  of  New- 
man town.  The  Acme  creamery  will  in  no  respect 
whatever  decrease  the  patronage  and  business  of  the 
older  institution,  the  New  Era  depending  upon  the 
farmers  of  Newman  locality  and  the  Acme  upon  the 
farmers  of  Crow's  Landing  locality. 

Too  Soon. — When  the  Oakdale  creamery  enterprise 
was  first  proposed,  the  Herald,  while  pointing  out 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  a  creamery,  ques- 
tioned the  expediency  of  proceeding  until  a  greater 
acreage  of  alfalfa  was  available  for  pasturage.  The 
creamery  was  built,  however,  and  an  assessment 
quickly  followed.  Now,  after  a  run  of  about  two 
months,  the  receipts  of  milk  at  no  time  exceeding 
3000  pounds  daily,  the  creamery  has  been  closed  for 
the  summer  because  the  scarcity  of  feed  has  resulted 
in  the  diminution  of  .the  milk  supply  to  a  quantity 
too  small  to  warrant  operations.  A  year  hence  will 
no  doubt  see  enough  land,  under  the  Oakdale  ditches, 
in  alfalfa  to  afford  pasturage  all  the  year  round  for 
cows  sufficient  in  number  to  keep  the  creamery  in 
operation  steadily;  but  in  the  interim  the  creamery 
is  not  making  a  name  for  its  product,  is  not  building 
up  a  trade,  interest  on  the  investment  is  lost  and  the 
men  who  have  purchased  dairy  herds  will  probably 
lose  money.  The  project  was  prematurely  consum- 
mated, but  it  will  eventually  be  a  success. 

Others  in  Prospect. — Year  after  next  we  expect  to 
see  enough  alfalfa  in  Turlock  district,  around  Hick- 
man, to  warrant  a  creamery  investment — about 
$5000— another  at  Ceres  and  a  third  at  Turlock.  The 
Turlock  district  canal  system  will  be  completed  this 
year,  and  we  doubt  if  even  the  most  rabid  anti  will 
refuse  to  at  once  take  advantage  of  the  water  to 
benefit  his  condition  and  to  obtain  recompense  to  a 
more  or  less  extent  for  past  and  prospective  taxes. 


THE  APIARY. 


Central  California  Beekeepers. 

The  Central  California  Beekeepers'  Association 
met  last  week  in  Hanford,  Joseph  Flory  presiding, 
W.  A.  M.  Gilstrap,  secretary.  The  Hanford  Journal 
reports  the  proceedings.  F.  E.  Brown  said  he  could 
furnish  honey  in  a  week  or  two  made  in  Kern  county. 
Some  said  the  bees  were  making  a  living,  while 
others  thought  they  needed  feeding. 

Orioles. — C.  F.  Chrisman  reported  that  orioles  had 
caught  numbers  of  bees  on  honey  locust  trees  and 
crushed  them  for  the  contents  of  the  honey  sac. 
They  were  not  of  the  Baltimore  variety. 

A.  K.  Gilstrap  had  seen  the  same  birds  catch  and 
destroy  drones  in  the  manner  indicated  by  the  pre- 
ceding speaker,  but  had  never  seen  workers  that 
been  destroyed.  He  submitted  a  bird  and  some 
crushed  drones  in  evidence.  It  was  decided  by  Presi- 
dent Flory  to  hold  the  oriole  under  bonds  pending 
investigation. 

After  some  more  discussion  of  the  habits  of  the 
oriole  adjournment  was  taken  for  dinner.  On  reas- 
sembling various  honey  plants  were  examined  and 
commented  upon. 

Marketing. — F.  E.  Brown  read  a  paper  on  market- 
ing honey.  He  strongly  urged  that  new  cans  and 
cases  be  used  in  packing  extracted  honey.  He 
urged  the  selling  of  the  honey  in  Eastern  markets 
direct.  The  secretary  suggested  that  the  honey 
might  be  sold  in  California  markets  to  better  advan- 
tage. The  cost  of  sending  honey  to  Chicago  this 
season  is  $1.10  per  hundred  pounds,  as  against  $1.30 


last  year.  Comb  honey  goes  at  $1.10  per  hundred. 
The  Southern  Pacific  Company  will  mix  car  lots  of 
comb  and  extracted  honey,  each  to  go  at  car  rates. 
It  is  not  yet  certain  that  the  Valley  road  will  do  so. 

It  was  decided  to  notify  the  manager  of  the  Trans- 
mississippi  and  International  Exposition  that  the 
association  would  not  make  a  display  at  Omaha. 

Resolutions  were  ordered  spread  upon  the  records 
lamenting  the  loss  of  a  former  president  and  pioneer 
bee  keeper,  J.  H.  Hart. 

Officers.  —  Officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing 
term  as  follows  :  President,  Joseph  Flory;  vice- 
presidents,  for  Kings  county,  J.  L.  Narwell ;  for 
Tulare  county,  J.  F.  Bolden ;  for  Fresno  county, 
W.  A.  H.  Gilstrap;  treasurer,  C.  F.  Flory;  secre- 
tary, F.  E.  Brown  ;  executive  committee,  J.  L.  Nar- 
well and  J.  F.  Flory. 

The  association  adjourned  to  meet  at  Hanford  on 
the  first  Wednesday  in  September. 

Fresno  County  Beekeepers. 


The  Fresno  County  Beekeepers'  Association  met 
June  9th  in  the  City  Hall  with  a  good  attendance  of 
members,  who  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  proceed- 
ings. The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Firman 
Church  and  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  and 
by-laws  was  adopted  requiring  the  election  of  two 
vice-presidents  and  a  botanist.  C.  M.  Davis  and 
J.  A.  Roberts  were  elected  vice-presidents  and  J.  P. 
Johnson  botanist. 

Co-operative  methods  in  selling  the  honey  crop 
were  discussed  favorably  and  some  way  of  pooling 
the  output  will  no  doubt  be  adopted  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. 

J.  A.  Roberts,  inspector  of  apiaries,  reported  that 
Mrs.  James  Stephens  recently  discovered  that  the 
cause  of  so  many  dead  bees  being  found  under  locust 
trees  was  on  account  of  orioles  killing  the  honey 
makers.  Mr.  Roberts  stated  during  his  talk  that 
200  stands  of  bees  properly  arranged  are  more 
profitable  than  twenty  acres  of  alfalfa. 

The  advantages  of  extracting  honey  over  selling  it 
in  the  comb  was  discussed  and  considerable  valuable 
information  brought  out  by  the  different  members  of 
the  association  who  took  part  in  the  discussion. 


FRUIT  flARKETING. 


The  Price  of  Apples. 


To  the  Editor: — It  is  a  pity  always  to  mislead  by 
exaggerated  statements.  California  is  no  way  helped 
by  such  virtually  fictitious  figures  as  those  given  in 
Mr.  Rudisill's  essay  on  apple  growing  read  at  the 
Los  Angeles  Convention.  1  think  I  objected  then, 
and  I  now  renew  my  objection,  to  such  a  practically 
incorrect  assertion  as  that  apples  sell  in  California 
at  from  $1.50  to  $4.50  a  bushel.  I  am  not  prepared 
to  say  that  apples  never  sell  in  single  pounds  at  10 
cents  per  pound,  but  to  speak  of  apples  bringing  any 
such  price  to  the  grower  is  simply  absurd;  and  Mr. 
Rudisill's  essay  was  supposed  to  be  written  for 
intending  growers. 

Pajaro  valley  is  the  chief  apple-growing  center  of 
this  State.  The  season  of  '96-97  made  the  best 
record  for  prices  for  several  years.  W.  Rob't 
Eaton,  president  of  the  Pajario  Valley  Fruit  Ex- 
change told  me  they  cleared  33  and  a  fraction  cents 
per  box;  and  he  thought  that  an  exceedingly  good 
price. 

Anyone  who  has  watched  the  market  fluctuations 
the  present  season  will  know  that  $1.50  has  been 
about  the  best  San  Francisco  price  obtained,  even 
for  fruit  kept  at  considerable  expense  in  cold  stor- 
age. Deduct  from  this  freight  10c,  cartage  2Jc, 
commission  12c,  cold  storage  warehousing  and 
handling  say  12'>c,  box  7}c,  packing  and  paper  3c, 
and,  at  this  extreme  market  figure,  it  will  be  seen  the 
grower  barely  clears  $1  per  box.  And  it  will  be 
safe  to  say  that  $1  per  box  was  much  nearer  the 
average  price,  gross,  obtained  than  $1.50,  so  that 
the  net  price  to  the  grower  for  Yellow  Newtown 
Pippins  sold  in  the  San  Francisco  market  was  about 
00  cents  per  bushel.  And  a  great  many  sold  for  as 
low  as  60  cents  gross. 

la  this  section  of  the  State  (Pacific  Grove)  very 
poor  apples  were  retailing  at  60  cents  per  box  a 
great  part  of  the  winter,  while  in  the  Pajaro 
carloads  (especially  Missouri  Pippins)  were  dumped 
rotten.  Edward  Berwick. 

Pacific  Grove,  June  11,  1898.  • 

Mr.  Rudisill's  words  were,  as  printed  on  page  356 
of  the  Rural  of  June  4:  "  Retail  prices  to  the  con- 
sumer ranging  from  $1.25  to  $4.50  per  bushel,"  and 
he  said  in  the  discussion  that  he  referred  to  prices 
at  the  fruit  stands.  His  use  of  such  prices  was  to 
show  that  people  would  have  apples  even  at  such  ex- 
travagant figures  and  his  conclusion  was  that  more 
apples  could  be  profitably  grown.  No  doubt  Mr. 
Rudisill  was  correct  in  just  what  he  said.  Mr.  Ber- 
takes  quite  another  point  of  view  and  naturally  cites 
other  figures.  Whether  his  are  right  or  not  we  can 
tell  better  after  the  Watsonville  people  get  through 
with  him.    But  Mr.  Berwick  surely   will  not  be 


surprised  at  the  thought  that  the  retail  purchaser 
pays  for  his  little  bag  of  apples  six  to  ten  times 
what  the  fruit  netted  the  grower.  We  supposed 
fruit  growers  were  sort  o'  getting  used  to  such 
things. 

New  Fruit  Incorporations. 


Articles  of  incorporation  of  the  Duarte  Deciduous 
Fruit  Association  were  filed  June  8th  with  the  Los 
Angeles  County  Clerk.  The  purpose  of  the  Associa- 
tion is  to  borrow  money,  loan  and  make  advances  of 
the  same,  upon  products  in  possession  of  or  in  con- 
trol of  the  corporation,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Principal  place  of  business,  Duarte,  California.  To 
have  five  directors,  named  as  follows:  Frank  I. 
Bliss,  J.  K.  Shrode,  Thomas  Glenny,  Samuel  Max- 
well and  Wm.  Chippendale.  Capital  stock  $2500,  di- 
vided into  500  shares  of  a  par  value  of  $5  each. 
Amount  actually  subscribed,  $290. 

The  same  objects  pertain  to  the  San  Gabriel  De- 
ciduous Fruit  Association,  with  five  directors,  named 
as  follows:  W.  A.  Hartwell,  S.  D.  How,  Morton 
Haig,  Jas.  A.  Parker  and  Edmund  H.  Parker. 
Capital  stock  $3000,  divided  into  600  shares  of  a  par 
value  of  $5  each.  Amount  actually  subscribed, 
$520. 


THE  IRRIGATOR. 

Combined    Outfit   for    Irrigating  and 
Fertilizing. 

A  Delaware  county,  New  York,  grower  of  vege- 
tables and  small  fruits  gives  Farm  and  Home  an  ac- 
count of  his  outfit  for  combining  irrigation  and  liquid 
manure  distribution  which  may  be  suggestive  to 
California  gardeners.  He  raises  water  from  a  brook, 
using  a  hydraulic  ram  and  a  4x6-inch  box  pipe  made 
from  2-inch  pipe  and  spiked  together.  About  ten 
rods  of  this  pipe  was  laid  in  the  bed  of  the  brook,  the 
lower  end  being  attached  to  the  upper  end  of  the 
iron  drive  pipe,  giving  a  fall  of  5  feet  from  the  inlet 
of  the  box  pipe  to  the  ram. 

The  Liquid  Manure  Tank. — Near  the  ram  on  the 
highest  bank  a  tank  was  built  of  100  bbls.  capacity, 
matched  and  jointed  in  white  lead  and  strengthened 
by  iron  gripes,  one  through  each  end  and  another 
through  the  center.  Top  of  tank  is  13  feet  above  bed 
of  brook.  A  1-inch  discharge  pipe  16  feet  long  car- 
ries water  from  ram  to  tank.  The  ram  fills  the  tank 
once  in  twenty-four  hours.  For  irrigating  two  acres 
about  sixty  rods  of  lj-inch  distributing  pipe  is  used. 
From  the  tank  iron  pipes  are  laid  in  various  direc- 
tions over  the  gardens.  Every  third  coupling  has  a 
X  with  an  iron  plug  to  be  unscrewed  and  hose  at- 
tached. Water  is  distributed  at  night  by  hose  or 
surface  flowing. 

Fertilizers  are  dissolved  and  fed  direct  to  plants. 
He  will  experiment  with  nitrate  of  soda  and  has  used 
stable  and  poultry  manure  with  good  results.  To 
prevent  distributing  pipes  clogging,  a  slatted  box 
was  built  in  one  end  of  the  tank;  poultry  and  sheep 
manure  are  suspended  in  a  wire  frame.  The  main 
distributing  pipe  is  covered  with  a  strainer  inside  the 
tank. 

Rotation  of  Crops. — Crops  are  rotated.  Set  one- 
half  acre  of  strawberries  each  spring.  These  are 
fruited  two  years.  Early  in  July  potatoes  are  plowed 
under  and  winter  celery  set.  The  next  year  the 
same  ground  is  set  to  early  celery  and  the  next  year 
to  strawberries  again.  Cabbage  and  cauliflower  are 
raised  between  berry  rows  the  first  year.  This  plan 
provides  for  one  acre  of  strawberries,  one  acre  of 
celery  and  one-half  acre  of  cauliflower  and  cabbage 
each  year. 

Strawberry  Irrigation. — Strawberry  irrigation  be- 
gins early  in  May.  Pipes  are  laid  over  the  field  100 
feet  apart.  Water  is  distributed  through  75  feet  of 
hose.  To  prevent  soil  baking,  a  mulch  is  placed 
along  the  rows  and  a  narrow  channel  reserved  for 
water.  Water  is  started  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
row  and  each  row  watered  in  turn.  The  manure  is 
removed  from  tank  weekly,  used  as  a  mulch,  and  one 
or  two  one-horse  loads  of  rotted  manure  supplied. 
When  irrigating  celery,  mulching  between  the  rows 
is  very  important,  as  the  soil  should  be  kept  cool  and 
moist. 


Something  New  in  Dam  Building. 


The  dams  built  in  California  by  the  hydraulic  min- 
ers to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  Debris 
Commission  are  small  affairs  in  comparison  with  some 
of  the  storage  reservoirs  and  restraining  dams  in 
some  portions  of  the  State  for  irrigation,  electrical, 
and  general  supply:  masonry  dams  of  massive  con- 
struction being  not  uncommon.  But  at  Ash  Fork, 
Arizona,  has  recently  been  completed  a  novelty  in 
such  building,  being  a  steel  dam  in  which  all  pres- 
sures and  strains  are  resisted  directly  by  the  steel 
framework. 

In  the  dry  territory  traversed  by  the  Santa 
Fe  railway  great  expense  has  been  incurred  in 
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getting  water  for  the  locomotives  and  stations.  Two 
years  ago  the  company  decided  to  establish  large 
reservoirs  by  damming  some  of  the  valleys  and  can- 
yons. Three  such  reservoirs  have  been  established 
in  Arizona,  two  of  which  are  formed  by  masonry 
dams,  and  the  third  by  a  steel  dam,  near  the  town  of 
Ash  Fork,  situated  four  miles  east  of  the  station  of 
that  name  on  the  Santa  Fe  Pacific  railway  (Atchi- 
son, Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  railway  system),  and  the 
northern  terminus  of  the  Santa  Fe,  Prescott  & 
Phoenix  railway.  Previous  to  the  establishment  of 
this  reservoir,  water  was  brought  by  rail  from  Wil- 
liams, twenty-three  miles  away,  and  at  times  from 
Bellemont,  forty-five  miles  distant. 

The  reservoir  was  built  mainly  for  supplying  the 
engines  of  the  Santa  Fe  Pacific  railway,  and  in- 
cidentally for  supplying  the  town  of  Ash  Fork  and 
the  engines  of  the  Santa  Fe,  Prescott  &  Phcenix 
railway.  The  average  consumption  is  estimated  at 
90,000  gallons  per  day.  The  reservoir  has  a  capacity 
of  37,000,000  gallons,  taking  the  flow  from  a  drainage 


safely  permit  a  flow  of  6  feet  deep  over  its  crest, 
which  is  believed  to  be  greater  than  will  ever  be  ex- 
perienced. It  may  be  that  the  flow  over  the  crest 
will  occur  so  seldom  that  the  rock  under  the  overfall 
can  take  the  wear  without  danger,  and  a  protective 
may  be  unnecessary. 


Departure  of  the  Monterey. 


The  cruiser  Monterey,  illustrated  on  this  page,  left 
San  Francisco  last  week  for  the  Philippines.  The 
month  of  May,  '98,  was  a  momentous  one  for  U.  S. 
history.  Public  opinion  declared  against  the  hun- 
dred-year old  policy  of  the  U.  S.  Government,  and 
imperiously  required  Hawaiian  annexation  and  pos- 
session of  the  Philippines.  In  this  San  Francisco 
has  had  prominent  part.  It  was  from  the  bridge  of  a 
San  Francisco  built  vessel — the  Olympia,  built  by  the 
Union  Iron  Works — that  Admiral  Dewey  directed 
the  great  fight  at  Manila.    It  is  a  San  Francisco 


ute,  5000  H.  P.  There  are  two  steel  main  boilers,  11 
feet  2  inches  in  diameter,  length  10  feet  7  inches, 
with  four  other  tubular  boilers  in  addition,  all  de- 
signed for  a  pressure  of  1G0  pounds. 

The  armament  of  the  vessel  is:  Two  12-inch 
breech-loading  rifled  guns  with  13-inch  steel  armor 
protection;  shield  8  inches  thick;  projectile  weigh- 
ing 850  pounds;  powder  charge  425  pounds;  two  10- 
inch  breech-loading  rifles  mounted  en  barbette,  with 
112-inch  steel  armor  protection;  steel  shields  7$ 
inches  in  thickness,  projectile  weighing  500  pounds 
and  powder  charge  250  pounds. 

There  are  also  fifty-four  6 -pound  rapid-firing 
rifles;  four  37-millimeter  Hotchkiss  revolving  cannon 
and  two  1-pound  rapid-firing  rifles.  In  addition  to 
the  above  armament,  she  has  a  15-inch  pneumatic 
dynamite  gun,  which  will  throw  1000-pound  projec- 
tiles containing  500  pounds  of  dynamite  or  other  high 
explosives. 

The  Monterey  was  the  first  ship  of  the  United 
States  Navy  fitted  with  the  Ward  sectional  boilers. 


ARMORED   COAST    DEFENSE   VESSEL  MONTEREY. 


area  of  about  twenty-six  square  miles,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  evaporation  will  amount  to  about  9 
feet  per  year.  The  steel  dam  is  184  feet  long  on  top 
and  about  300  feet  in  total  length,  if  a  short  con- 
crete abutment  at  either  end  is  included.  Its  great- 
est height  is  46  feet.  Structurally  it  consists  of  a 
series  of  triangular  steel-bents  or  frames,  resting  on 
concrete  foundations  and  carrying  steel  face  plates 
on  the  inclined  or  upstream  face  of  the  bents. 

The  foundations  for  the  steel  bents  are  of  concrete, 
composed  of  one  part  of  Alpha  Portland  cement  to 
three  parts  of  sand  and  five  parts  of  broken  stone. 
The  stone  used  was  the  excavated  rock,  broken  up 
by  hand  hammers.  The  foundations  for  the  vertical 
and  the  inclined  posts  were  built  before  the  iron 
work  was  erected.  The  vertical  posts  rest  on  con- 
crete walls,  and  the  higher  walls  are  faced  with 
rubble  masonry  on  the  side  facing  the  canyon.  The 
outlet  is  a  6-inch  pipe  embedded  in  concrete  in  a 
trench  excavated  in  the  rock  under  the  dam,  the 
pipe  terminating  in  a  drain  within  the  reservoir. 

From  the  downstream  end  of  this  pipe  a  4-inch 
pipe  line  extends  to  Ash  Fork,  four  miles  distant.  A 
notable  feature  of  this  structure  is  that  there  is  no 
spillway  or  waste  weir,  the  dam  being  designed  to  j 


built  battleship — the  Oregon — that  is  now  attract- 
ing the  attention  of  the  world's  naval  authorities  by 
her  14,000-mile  round-the-Horn  voyage,  arriving  in 
fighting  trim  and  needing  no  repairs.  Other  San 
Francisco  built  ships  have  given  good  account  of 
themselves  in  every  sra  and  are  foremost  now  in  con- 
nection with  this  acquiring  of  island  empire  in  East- 
ern waters. 

The  Monterey,  which  went  through  the  Golden 
Gate  en  route  to  the  Philippines  on  the  7th  inst.,  is 
a  double-turreted,  twin-screw,  armored  coast  de- 
fense vessel,  launched  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States — Benj.  Harrison,  in  May,  '91— from  the  yard 
of  the  Union  Iron  Works,  the  third  man-of-war 
launched  up  to  that  date  from  the  ways  of  that  firm. 
She  is  steel  built  throughout,  double  bottom;  there 
are  110  water-tight  compartments  in  her  hull  that 
can  be  promptly  filled  with  water,  submerging  her 
sides  until  she  has  but  one  foot  free  board. 

The  propelling  engines  are  of  the  triple-expansion 
type,  30  inches  stroke,  the  high-pressure  cylinder  be- 
ing 27  inches,  the  intermediate  41  inches,  and  the 
low-pressure  64  inches  in  diameter,  which,  with  the 
vacuum,  etc.,  develop,  with  steam  pressure  at  160 
j  pounds  per  square  inch  and  150  revolutions  per  min- 


The  engines,  boilers,  magazines  and  all  the  ma- 
chinery is  protected  by  armor,  16  inches  in  thick- 
ness. 

Originally  built,  like  the  Oregon  and  Olympia,  for 
San  Francisco  harbor  defence,  she,  with  the  two 
named,  now  goes  to  fight  foreign  foes  in  their  own 
waters,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  others,  will  doubt- 
less aid  in  upholding  the  nation's  flag  in  any  stress. 

In  connection  with  the  departure  of  the  Monterey, 
probably  never  to  return,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  in  the  present  war  with  Spain,  the  war  vessels 
built  by  the  Union  Iron  Works  of  San  Francisco,  and 
largely  manned  by  Pacific  Coast  seamen,  fill  the 
public  eye  almost  exclusively.  At  the  great  San 
Francisco  shipbuilding  establishment  have  been  built 
the  first-class  battleship  Oregon,  the  coast  defense 
doubled  turreted  monitor  Monterey,  the  U.  S. 
cruisers  Charleston,  San  Francisco  and  Olympia. 
There  have  also  been  built  the  U.  S.  gunboats 
Marietta  and  Wheeling.  At  present  the  Union 
Iron  Works  is  building  the  U.  S.  torpedo  destroyer 
Farragut  and  the  U.  S.  battleship  Wisconsin.  The 
recent  great  trip  of  the  Oregon  justifies  the  state- 
ment that  San  Francisco  has  an  institution  that 
has  built  the  most  perfect  warship  ever  produced. 


The  John  Dodds  Mfg.  Co.,  one  of  tbe  largest  rake 
factories  in  the  country,  has  retired  from  business 
and  we  have  on  hand  a  limited  number  of  their 
rakes  which  w^  have  been  ordered  to  close  out  re- 
gardless of  cost. 

We  guarantee  the  rakes  as  perfect  in  every  re- 
spect. We  can  supply  extra  parts,  having  a  stock 
on  hand. 

«&:  CO., 


HOOK.  E  R 


16-18  Drnmm  St., 


San  Francisco. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
933  JVIARKBT  STREET, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Tear.   :  A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  $25;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnation 
Assay,  125;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  150.  Established  1864  Send  for  Circular. 


Fruit  Evaporators; 
Bells;  Sorghum  Mills; 

Cider  Mills;  Wine 
Presses;  Tortilla  Mills; 

Folding  Sawing 
Machines;  Windmills, 
Pumps  and  Tanks; 
Steam  Jet  Pumps  and 
Syphons. 

JAMES  I.INFORTH, 37  Marketst-S-F- 

Write  for  Descriptive  Catalogues. 

~M0NEY  IN  HONEY! 

The  Weekly 

American  Bcc  Journal 

Telia  all  abont  It. 

Sample  Oopy  Mailed  Freo 

G.W.YORK  &  CO. 
118  Michigan  St..  CHICAGO.  11.1. 

LEE  D.  CRAIG, 
Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

816  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 
Bet.  California  and  Pine,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


Irrigated]  Farm 

FOR  SALE.     450  ACRE?.     FREE  WATER, 
Unlimited  Quantity.    Id  the  famous 
lioise  Valley,  Idabo- 

This  is  a  great  bargain  for  any  one  interested  in 
stock  or  dairy  business.  Will  produce  over  200O 
tons  alfalfa  yearly,  at  a  minimum  cost.  Excellent 
cattle  range  convenient.        TATE  &  STEIN, 

Boise,  Idaho. 

I.  L.  Burton  Machine  Works. 

PATENT  CENTRIFUGAL)  r* 

TAKER  ROTARY.  )■  t-*t  1  fTl  im 

COLUMBUS  STEAM  j  M 

Highest  Efficiency,  Simplicity  and  LDurabillty. 

I'otterson  Current  Motor  for  streams  not  less 
than  H-mile  current.  Horse  Powers,  Port-Hble 
Wood  Saws.  Some  second-hand  Pumps  and  Gas 
Engines,  Steam  Engines  and  Boilers  for6ale  cheap. 
115  and  117  First  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

□  lake,    Moffltt    dfc    T  o  w  n  e  , 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

512  to  516  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFF1TT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE,  McFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or. 


DEWEY.STRONGfrCQ, 

patents: 

330  MARKET  ST.  S.F. 


CABLED  POULTRY  and  GARDEN  FENCE 

Cabled  Field  ami  ling  FencinK  with  n"d  without  lower 
cable  barbed.  Steel  web  i'icket  Fenco  for  Lawna.  and 
eemeterlrs,  Steel  Gates,  posts,  etc. 

DE  KALB  FENCE  CO.,    33  High  St.,  DE  KALB,  ILL. 


Feeds-Jteding. 

By  W.  A.  HENRY. 


This  is  a  practical,  thorough  and  complete  work 
based  on  what  has  been  done:  a  record  of  solid 
facts . 

Every  Feeder,  Breeder  or  Farmer  should 
have  it  for  every  day  reference. 
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Agricultural  Department  and 
War. 


A  press  report  from  Washington 
says  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
is  taking  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the 
war  with  Spain  and  has  rendered  the 
War  Department  considerable  valuable 
service  with  his  expert  knowledge  of 
affairs.  He  has  given  the  Commissary- 
General  and  the  Quartermaster-Gen- 
eral information  concerning  horses  and 
food  supplies  and  the  army  is  in  better 
trim  for  war  ou  that  account.  During 
the  civil  war,  horses  and  mules  were 
taken  without  regard  to  size,  pedigree 
or  field  conditions.  Foraging  was  the 
rule,  and  all  farm  products  were  con- 
traband of  war  for  the  successful  ad- 
vance guards.  The  Commissary  of 
Subsistence  took  no  time  to  carefully 
investigate  food  supplies,  for  armies 
are  constantly  forming  or  being  re-en- 
forced, and  "  get  there  "  was  the  order 
of  the  day.  While  this  war  is  slowly 
being  formulated  into  a  clash  of  arms 
on  land  as  well  as  sea,  the  Quarter- 
master-General has  ample  time  to 
select  the  best  horses  and  mules  ob- 
tainable and  the  Commissary-General 
has  ample  time  to  select  the  best  ob- 
tainable food  for  the  soldiers.  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  knows  just 
where  the  best  horses  are  raised — that 
is  the  best  for  military  purposes.  The 
cavalry  and  artillery  require  the 
heavy,  solid,  substantial  fellows  that 
can  haul  heavy  ordnance  and  carry 
heavy  cavalryman. 

Army  Veterinarians. — The  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  at  the  beginning,  called 
the  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  War 
to  the  necessity  of  organizing  adequate 
veterinary  forces.  There  are  very  few 
veterinarians  in  our  army  who  have 
been  graduated  by  veterinary  schools. 
At  the  instance  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  the  attention  of  Congress 
will  soon  be  called  to  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  army  is  the  only  one  in 
the  civilized  world  in  which  veterin- 
arians do  not  hold  commissions.  For 
this  reason  the  most  competent  men  in 
the  profession  have  not  sought  service 
in  the  army.  They  can  do  better  in 
civil  life.  The  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture says  that  in  this  day  it  displays 
ignorance  to  sneer  at  horse  doctors. 
The  noble  animals,  which  have  been 
the  constant  companions  and  the  un- 
complaining bearers  of  the  burdens  of 
men,  deserve  more  consideration  than 
they  have  received  heretofore.  They 
go  through  the  campaigns  as  faithfully 
and  they  go  into  battle  as  bravely  as 
do  their  human  masters.  The  volun- 
teer army,  with  the  additional  troops 
allowed  by  subsequent  legislation,  will 
aggregate  100,000  men,  and  the  regu- 
lar army  will  aggregate  60,000  men. 
Thus  there  is  to  be  a  total  of  200,000 
men  bearing  arms,  when  the  armies 
are  ready  for  the  field.  The  number 
of  horses  required  will  be  very  large 
and  the  condition  of  the  horses  will  be- 
come a  matter  of  great  importance. 

Cuban  Trade. — Although  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  has  been  able  to 
give  practical  assistance  to  the  army 
in  this  regard,  in  no  other  way  will 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  be  af- 
fected by  the  war,  except  as  its  work 
may  be  increased  or  diminished  in  the 
division  of  foreign  markets.  Before  war 
with  Spain  was  formally  declared,  our 
imports  and  exports  were  seriously  af- 
fected by  the  guerrilla  warfare  which 
had  been  carried  on  in  Cuba  during  the 
the  last  three  years.  For  example,  in 
1893  the  total  value  of  our  Cuban  trade 
amounted  to  upward  of  $102,000,000. 
For  the  present  fiscal  year  the  total 
trade  is  approximately  $20,000,000.  In 
sugar  the  shipments  of  1894  amounted 
to  more  than  2,000,000,000  pounds.  For 
the  current  fiscal  year  the  importa- 
tions will  amount  to  less  than  500,000,- 
000  pounds.  The  Cuban  tobacco  sent 
to  this  country  in  1894  aggregated  27,- 
000,000  pounds.  The  amount  imported 
during  the  present  fiscal  in  less  than 
2,000,000  pounds.  In  1894  Cuba  sent 
us  16,000,000  gallons  of  molasses.  For 
the  present  fiscal  year  we  get  prac- 
tically none.  The  molasses  trade  is 
absolutely  wiped  out  by  the  war.  After 
the  products  mentioned  about,  fruits 
and  nuts  from  the  most  considerable 
item  among  our  imports  form  Cuba. 


Bananas  are  the  chief  variety  imported, 
constituting  in  value  more  than  half  of 
the  entire  item.  The  only  other  fruit 
received  from  Cuba  in  any  considerable 
quantities  is  the  orange.  Cocoanuts 
are  imported  to  some  extent.  Other 
products  that  should  be  mentioned  in 
reviewing  our  imports  from  Cuba  are 
hides  and  skins,  bones,  beeswax,  honey, 
vegetables  and  vegetable  fibers.  All 
of  these  items  show  a  falling  off  during 
the  last  two  or  three  years.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  account,  we  sold  $5,- 
000,000  worth  of  lard  in  Cuba  in  1896; 
now  we  send  none.  We  used  to  send 
6,000,000  pounds  of  bacon,  and  4,000,- 
000  pounds  of  hams  to  Cuba  every  year. 
That  trade  also  is  destroyed.  Potatoes, 
peas,  beans  and  all  other  vegetables 
from  this  country  which  were  sent  to 
Cuba  amounted  to  more  than  $1,500,- 
000  annually.  Now  we  send  vegetables 
there  only  for  sweet  charity's  sake. 

Good  Roads  for  Cuha. — The  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  proposes  to 
build  some  good  roads  in  Cuba.  While 
it  is  true  that  these  good  roads  will  be 
intended  solely  to  facilitate  the  move- 
ment of  troops,  they  will  remain  an 
improvement  which  will  be  enjoyed  by 
the  people  of  that  island  long  after 
peace  has  been  restored.  Realizing 
the  advantages  to  be  obtained  by  hav- 
ing good  roads  for  the  troops  and 
wagon  trains,  especially  in  a  tropical 
country  during  the  rainy  season  when 
lowlands  are  flooded  and  the  rude 
country  roads  are  impassable,  the  Sec- 
retary of  War,  at  the  request  of  Gen. 
Miles,  secured  the  detail  of  Gen.  Roy 
Stone  of  the  Agricultural  Department, 
who  has  for  years  been  conducting  a 
good  roads  investigation,  and  is  an  ex- 
pert on  that  subject.  Gen.  Stone  with 
his  assistants  will  accompany  the  army 
of  invasion  and  superintend  road- build- 
ing. He  will  take  with  him  the  road 
machinery  owned  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  some  of  the  latest 
and  most  improved  devices  which  have 
been  obtained  at  his  suggestion  by  the 
War  Department.  It  is  proposed  to 
utilize  some  of  this  machinery  in  the 
construction  of  trenches  and  other 
works  about  the  fortifications.  Gen. 
Stone  was  the  gallant  leader  of  the 
famous  Bucktail  Regiment  of  Penn- 
sylvania during  the  civil  war,  and  is 
enthusiastic  in  his  new  project.  He 
says  that  had  an  effort  been  made 
on  several  occasions  during  the  late 
unpleasantness  to  build  roads  for  the 
use  of  the  Federal  army  advantages  of 
unmeasurable  value  would  have  re- 
sulted. Instead,  however  it  often  oc- 
curred that  the  Union  forces  were  com- 
pelled to  remain  in  camp  for  prolonged 
periods  waiting  for  the  mud  to  dry. 
He  hopes  to  be  able  to  reduce  these 
enforced  delays  to  the  minimum  by 
making  roads  for  the  troops. 


A  Farmer's  Club. 


An  idea  which  could  be  advanta- 
geously adopted  in  every  county  town  in 
the  West  has  been  introduced  at  Dixon, 
111.,  and  a  number  of  other  points 
throughout  the  country.  It  consists  of 
the  establishment  of  a  farmer's  club 
room  in  the  town,  to  be  used  by  them 
as  a  rendezvous  or  headquarters  when 
they  visit  town  on  business.  A  com- 
modious room  is  provided  with  chairs, 
tables,  newspapers,  provisions  for  heat- 
ing in  the  winter,  a  blackboard  to  an- 
nounce wants,  articles  for  sale,  etc., 
toilet  conveniences,  a  place  to  eat 
lunch,  a  separate  apartment  for  the 
use  of  the  ladies  of  the  farmer's  family, 
and  generally  such  comforts  as  will 


It's  worth  your  while  to  Bend  for 
free  sample  of 


Turtle's 
Elixir. 


Used  and  endorsed  by  sprains 
the  Ad»ms  Ki.  Co.  ! 

etc. 


It  cures  curbs,  colic, 
lameness, 
a  horse. 

Tattle's  Family  Elixir  cures  rheu- 
inatism,  bruises,  etc.    Send  three  2- 
cent  stamps  for  postage  only. 
DR.  S.  A.  TUTTI.E.  27  Beverly  St.,  Roston. 


make  a  visit  to  town  comfortable  and 
make  the  farmer  feel  as  though  he  had 
some  place  where  he  could  be  at  home 
during  his  stay.  The  cost  of  maintain- 
ing such  a  clubroom  is  light  when  di- 
vided among  many,  and  more  than  re- 
pays the  cost  to  each. — Iowa  Home- 
stead. 

Such  a  clubroom  was  established 
more  than  a  year  ago  by  the  Fresno 
Farmers'  Club,  and  since  then  several 
others  have  been  opened  in  California 
towns.  They  are  serving  a  good  pur- 
pose. 

Coast  Industrial  Notes. 


— Twenty-seven  carloads  of  oranges  were 
shipped  from  Hedlands,  Cal.,  during  the  week 
ending  June  2.  The  total  shipments  to  date 
are  1334  cars. 

—For  the  ten  months  ending  April  30th  the 
gross  earnings  of  the  Oregon  Hailroad  &  Nav 
igation  Co.  showed  a  gain  of  $1,036,216;  net 
earnings  increased  $N07,663. 

—Mexico  has  exported  t2,(X)0,0O0  worth  of 
precious  metals  per  month  since  January  1st. 
Four-fifths  of  Mexican  exports  are  to  the 
United  States,  which  supplies  Mexico  with 
one-half  of  all  its  imports. 

—Though  the  frosts  damaged  a  portion  of 
the  oranges  in  southern  California,  the  crop  of 
the  season  drawing  to  a  close  will  amount  to 
considerably  more  than  12,000  carloads.  Con- 
servative people,  who  have  given  some  study 
to  the  question,  believe  that  if  the  crop  of 
next  season  is  not  damaged  by  frost  it  should 
amount  to  20,000  carloads,  or  ever  100  carloads 
a  day  for  six  months  in  the  year. 

—The  Southern  Pacific  H.  K.  Co.  has  filed 
at  Oakland,  Cal.,  articles  of  consolidation, 
amalgamation  and  incorporation  of  the  South- 
ern Pacific,  the  Northern  Railway,  the 
Northern  California  Railway  and  the  Califor- 
nia Pacific  Railway  Companies.  The  new 
corporation  controls  fifty-three  lines  of  rail- 
road, aggregating  4585  miles  of  rail  and  is 
capitalized  for  1125,455,000.  The  directors  are 
the  same  as  those  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Co. 

— A  cablegram  received  at  Vancouver  from 
London  states  that  a  cable  is  to  be  constructed 
from  Vancouver  to  Dawson  via  Skaguay,  Dyea 
and  Wrangel.  M.  Eschevege  at  Vancouver 
represents  the.  Vancouver  Anglo  French  Tele- 
graph Co.,  who  are  to  construct  the  cable  un- 
der a  capitalization  of  half  a  million  pounds 
sterling.  The  cablegram  instructed  Esche- 
vege to  survey  the  route  and  clear  the  right 
of  way  at  once.  The  cable  is  in  process  of 
manufacture  in  England.  It  is  to  be  a  private 
commercial  enterprise,  unaided  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. , 
— From  the  Canadian  government  comes  a 
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SET,  ZENOLEUIVTI... 

tho  Non-Poisonous  Cure  for  all 

these  Ills  and  others.   Can  be  used  hot 
cold.    Does  not  8taln  the  Fleece. 
It  Is  cheap— 1  trillion  makes  100  gallons,  we 
WANT  RELIABLE  A0ENTS  everywhere.  Write 
for  circulars,  prices,  directions  and  terms. 
ZE.V.VER-Jt.i  V.WO.VD 
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CASTLE  HKOS.,  Agents,  San  I'riiuciseo,  Cal. 
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BUSINESS  COLLEGE. 
84  Post  Street,      -  San  Francisco. 

Has  a  National  reputation  for  frood  work. 

Its  Departments  of  Bookkeeping  and  Business 
Practice.  Shorthand  and  Typing.  Penmanship, 
Modern  Languages.  EiikIIbIi  Branches.  Telegraphy, 
Civil.  Mining  and  Electrical  Engineering.  Survey- 
ing, Assaying,  etc..  are  practical  In  every  detail,  as 
Is  attested  by  the  lti.uoo  graduates  who  are  now 
successfully  applying  their  knowledge. 

Students  can  enter  at  any  time.  Ladles  admitted 
to  all  Departments.  Pupils  receive  individual  in- 
struction.  Twenty  teachers.   Moderate  charges. 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  College  Journal. 

An  Elgin  watch  always  has  the  word  "Elgin" 
on  the  works.  Elgin  National  Watch  Co  .  Elgin,  111. 


new  order  by  which  Canadian  goods  carried 
in  American  vessels  from  Canadian  ports  to 
Alaskan  ports,  and  there  transhipped  to  ports 
in  the  Northwest  Territory,  will  be  admitted 
free  of  duty.  American  goods  upon  which 
duty  has  been  paid  to  Canada,  carried  subse- 
quently by  American  vessels  from  Canadian 
ports  in  Alaska,  and  there  transhipped  to 
places  in  the  Northwest  Territory,  will  also 
be  admitted  free  of  duty.  The  section  that 
applies  directly  to  us  is  as  follows:  "Goods 
purchased  in  Canada,  duty  paid  or  free,  and 
goods  or  produce  of  Canada  which  are  carried 
to  Alaska  free  of  United  States  custom  duty, 
may  be  admitted  into  the  Northwest  Terri- 
tory free  of  Canadian  custom  duties,  when 
shipped  from  ports  in  Canada,  under  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Minister  of  Customs, 
provided  that  the  identity  of  the  goods  shall 
be  established  to  the  satifaction  of  the  col- 
lector of  customs  at  port  of  entry." 

—The  San  Diego,  Cal.,  Union  says  that 
Pittsburg  men  have  undertaken  the  develop- 
ment of  the  sulphur  deposits  in  Lower  Cali- 
fornia, near  the  head  of  the  guir,  and  will 
build  a  railroad  from  Yuma  to  San  Diego,  with 
a  branch  connecting  with  the  sulphur  mines. 
The  syndicate,  so  far  as  its  operations  in 
Lower  California  is  concerned,  is  known  as 
known  as  the  Mexican  Sulphur  M.  Co.  The 
Mgr.  is  J.  A.  Dubbs  of  Ventura.  The  mines 
are  twenty  m  les  above  the  mouth  of  the  Rio 
Colorado,  near  the  Hardy.  These  deposits  are 
a  series  of  low  hills  or  part  of  an  extinct 
crater.  The  sulphur  is  found  in  masses  having 
a  higher  percentage  than  any  body  known. 
The  deposits  are  on  the  flat  desert,  in  one  of 
the  hottest  portions  of  the  earth's  surface. 

List  of  U.  5.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Reported  by  Dewey.  Strong  A  Co.,  Pioneer 
Patent  Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


FOR  WEEK  ENDING  MAY  31,  1898. 

601,953.— Meter  Dial— C.  L.  Argues,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

604.961. — Twink  Holder— F.  Bossong,  Ellens- 
burg,  Wash. 

BsMfMsX — Air  Compressor— E.  Bottlnl.  S.  F. 

604,876.— Cycle  Handle  Bar— E.  H.  Chappuis. 
Marysville,  Cal. 

601.825.  — Mnsic  Leaf  Turner— C.  Oittus,  Jr., 
Goldeu  (late.  Cal. 

604.826.  — Converting  Motion— a.  Hadsall.  Maple- 
ton,  Or. 

605,04E— Operating  Elevators— C.  I.  Hall,  S.  F. 
604,985  - Spirit  Level — J.  Hartford,  S.  F. 
605.OI5— Horse  Controller  —  G.    A.  Hidden, 

Phuenlx,  Ariz. 
601,991.— Stove— Litchfield  &  Baughcr,  SpokaDc, 

Wash. 

604,838  — Bicycle  Frame— J.  K.  Nagell,  Tacoma, 
Wash. 

Note.— Plain  and  Certified  Copies  of  U.S.  and 
Foreign  patents  obtained  by  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co., 
by  mail  or  telegraphic  order.  American  and  For- 
eign patents  secured,  and  general  patent  business 
transacted  with  perfect  security,  at  reasonable 
rates,  and  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 


Notices  of  Recent  Patents. 


Among  the  patents  recently  obtained 
through  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific 
Press  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency,  the 
following  are  worthy  of  special  mention: 

Cycle  Handle-Bar  Fastening  Attach- 
ments.—Edward  H.  Chappuis.  No.  604,876. 
Dated  May  31,  1893.  This  invention  relates 
to  a  means  for  securing  the  handle  bars  of  bi- 
cycles with  reference  to  the  handle-bar  post, 
to  which  they  are  attached,  so  that  the 
handle  bar  may  be  turned  with  relation  to 
the  post  to  adjust  the  ends  to  varying  eleva- 
tions, and  a  means  for  locking  this  adjust- 
ment at  any  desired  point.  It  consists  essen- 
tially of  a  vertically  movable  handle-bar  post, 
which  is  slidable  in  the  socket  within  which 
it  fits.  This  post  is  locked  at  any  desired 
point  by  means  of  a  cam  lever  which  engages 
with  corrugations,  thus  enabling  the  handle 
bar  to  be  raised  or  lowered  by  simply  turning 
the  cam  lever  in  one  direction  to  free  it  and 
in  the  opposite  direction  to  lock  it  as  soon  as 
it  is  adjusted.  The  handles  are  usually 
curved  in  various  ways,  and  it  is  often  desir- 
able to  raise  or  depress  the  ends  of  the 
handles  without  raising  or  depressing  the 
central  portion  which  connects  with  the  post. 
This  is  effected  by  means  of  corrugating 
clamping  disk  faces  upon  each  side  of  central 
disks  similarly  corrugated  and  fixed  to  the 
handle  bar.  Between  the  backs  of  these  disks 
is  a  wedged-shaped  ring  which  is  turnable  by 
means  of  a  cam  lever,  so  as  to  release  the 
locking  disks  to  allow  the  handle  bar  to  be 
turned,  and  the  lever  may  then  be  pushed 
back  to  clamp  the  disks  with  the  bar  in  its 
new  position.  This  adjustment  Is  easily 
made,  even  without  stopping  or  dismounting. 
The  whole  is  covered  with  a  slide  or  collar, 
which  keeps  it  clear  from  dust. 


Coinmercial  Paragraphs. 

The  California  Stump  Puller  Company  of 
this  city  shipped  five  of  its  machines  to  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  last  week  on  an  order.  This 
makes  about  a  dozen  in  use  on  the  Islands, 
which  speaks  well  for  the  merits^of  the  Cali- 
fornia Stump  Puller. 
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Physical  Condition  of  Volun- 
teers. 


The  numerous  discussions  bearing  on 
the  physical  degeneration  of  the  aver- 
age up-to-date  American  citizen  have 
recently  had  a  very  practical  demon- 
stration of  fact  in  the  number  of  re- 
jections for  unfitness  for  military  ser- 
vice, as  the  result  of  test  examinations 
of  recruits. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Mans,  U.  S.  A., 
who  has  charge  of  the  enlisting  bureau, 
found  that  it  was  necessary  to  examine 
17,000  applicants  in  order  to  obtain 
12,000  who  were  fit  for  field  duty.  The 
results  show  in  the  main  that  the  or- 
dinary militiaman  who  represents  the 
average  metropolitan  is  by  no  means 
up  to  the  requirements  of  a  first-class 
soldier.  In  other  words,  it  would  appear 
that  the  best  is  done  with  the  material 
at  hand.  The  influences  of  city  life  in 
causing  a  lack  of  physical  development 
and  vital  power  are  plainly  manifested 
in  contrasting  the  number  of  accept- 
ances from  country  regiments  as  com- 
pared with  those  from  the  large  cities. 

It  has  long  been  admitted  that  the 
best  blood  comes  to  us  from  the  rural 
districts,  where  healthful  surroundings, 
outdoor  life,  and  moderate  living  make 
the  sum  and  substance  of  that  vital 
resistance  to  degenerative  influences 
which  is  capable  of  meeting  all  the  or- 
dinary strains  of  modern  civilzation. 
This  is  one  reason  why  the  country  lad 
makes  his  mark  and  succeeds  where 
the  city-bred  youngster  fails.  In  a 
generation  or  two  the  enervating  in- 
fluences of  city  life  tell  in  an  unmistak- 
able way  upon  the  physical  develop- 
ment of  the  sturdy  yeoman,  who  then 
becomes  narrow  chested,  weak  kneed, 
short  sighted,  and  is  no  longer  in  the 
fore  in  the  race.  This  fact  is  strikingly 
exemplified  in  the  alarming  propor- 
tion of  rejections  in  city  regiments,  to 
which  reference  has  been  made.  From 
such  a  point  of  view,  it  is  quite  evident 
that  the  city  man  is  losing  his  physical 
grip,  for  reasons  obvious  to  all  who 
study  his  habits  and  note  the  ultimately 
pernicious  influences  of  bis  depressing 
environment. — Medical  Record. 


Warships  and  Cruisers. 


There  is  so  much  confusion  as  to  the 
distinction  between  a  cruiser  and  a 
battleship,  that  we  summarize  from 
the  New  York  Times  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  classes  of  vessels,  says 
an  exchange.  A  battleship  is  prima- 
rily a  vessel  designed  to  bear  the  brunt 
of  battle  with  the  most  powerful  ships 
of  an  enemy's  fleet.  Hence,  in  a  battle- 
ship great  speed  must  be  sacrificed, 
because  the  machinery  necessary  to  op- 
erate the  big  guns,  the  complicated 
framework  needed  to  give  the  vessel 
strength,  and  the  thickness  of  her 
armor  render  it  impossible  to  give  her 
sufficiently  large  engines  and  coal  ca- 
pacity to  produce  the  speed.  Further- 
more, a  battleship,  being  so  limited  in 
her  coal  capacity,  is  not  expected  to 
make  long  cruises.  Her  business  is  to 
fight  and  not  to  run  about.  A  cruiser, 
on  the  contrary,  is  expected  to  do  a 
great  deal  of  travelling.  She  makes 
long  voyages  and  does  duty  on  foreign 
stations  in  time  of  peace.  In  war  she 
dashes  up  and  down  a  coast  watching 
for  the  enemy,  or  performs  scouting 
duty  ahead  of  a  squadron.  She  must 
be  able  to  carry  coal  enough  for  her 
long  voyages,  and  she  must  have  speed 
enough  to  run  away  from  the  enemy's 
battleships  or  to  catch  merchant  ves- 
sels. Hence  she  sacrifices  weight  of 
battery  and  armor  to  speed.  A  pro- 
tected cruiser  is  one  which  has  a  curved 


There  is  more  Catarrh  in  this  section  of  the 
country  than  all  other  diseases  put  together,  and 
until  the  last  few  years  was  supposed  to  be  incur- 
able. For  a  great  many  years  doctors  pronounced 
it  a  local  disease,  and  prescribed  local  remedies, 
and  by  constantly  failing  to  cure  with  local  treat- 
ment, pronounced  it  incurable.  Science  has  proven 
catarrh  to  be  a  constitutional  disease,  and  there- 
fore requires  constitutional  treatment.  Hall's 
Catarrh  Cure,  manufactured  by  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co., 
Toledo,  O.,  is  the  only  constitutional  cure  on  the 
market.  It  is  taken  Internally  in  doses  from  10 
drops  to  a  teaspoonful.  It  acts  directly  on  the 
blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  system.  They 
offer  one  hundred  dollars  for  any  case  it  fails  to 
cure.  Send  for  circulars  and  testimonials.  Ad- 
dress F.J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  Druggists,  7oc. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


deck  of  steel  over  her  engines  and  boil- 
ers, and  has  her  coal  bunkers  arranged 
so  that  they  give  additional  protection, 
two  feet  of  coal  being  regarded  as  equal 
to  an  inch  of  armor.  An  armored 
cruiser  is  one  which  is  further  pro- 
tected by  light  armor,  not  of  sufficient 
bulk  or  weight  to  compel  a  sacrifice  of 
speed.  Our  fleetest  cruisers  are  the 
Columbia  and  Minneapolis,  which  can 
go  from  twenty-two  to  twenty-three 
knots  an  hour,  but  they  have  no  armor 
and  they  carry  only  one  8-inch  gun 
each  and  several  smaller  ones.  The 
Massachusetts,  which  is  a  battleship, 
has  nearly  a  foot  and  a  half  of  Harvey- 
ized  steel  armor  and  carries  four  13- 
inch,  eight  8-inch  and  four  6-inch  guns 
in  her  main  battery,  but  has  a  speed  of 
only  sixteen  knots  an  hour.  The  Maine 
was  not  a  cruiser,  because  in  her  con- 
struction, speed  and  coal  endurance 
were  in  a  measure  sacrificed  to  armor 
and  battery. 


Breeders'  Directory. 

Six  lines  or  less  in  this  directory  at  60c  per  line  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


F.  H.  BUKKE,  f>2«  Market  St.,  S.  F.  Holsteins, 
winners  for  three  years  of  State  Fair  butter  con- 
tests; Jerseys  and  Durhams  competing.  New 
Catalogues.   Registered  Berkshlres. 


JERSEYS,  HOLSTEINS  &  DURHAMS.  Best 
Butter  and  Milk  Stock.  Thoroughbred  Hogs  and 
Poultry,  Willam  Niles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  187B. 


BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 


PETER  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


JERSEYS— The  best  A  J.  C.  C.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.    Animals  for  sale. 


E.  S.  DRIVER,   Antelope,  Cal.   Durham  Bulls, 
Jacks  and  Jennies  for  sale. 


Poultry. 


W.  H.  YOUNG,  Stockton,  Cal.  Incubators,  Brood- 
ers. Poultry,  Pigeon  &  Dog  Supplies.  Catalog  free. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Cal.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Black  Mlnor- 
cas,  White  Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorns.  Fine 
Stock  and  Eggs  for  sale.  Send  for  circular. 


WILLIAM  NILES  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 


EXCELSIOR  POULTRY  YARD,  Kingsburg.Cal. 
Send  for  circulars  describing  stock. 


WELLINGTON'S    IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.   Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 


MANHATTAN  EGG  FOOD,  Red  Ball  Brand,  at 
all  grocers;  or  wholesale,  Tillman  &  Bendel,  S.  F. 


Swine. 


ELIAS  GALLUP,  Breeder  of  Poland  China  Hogs 
Hanford,  Kings  Co.,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS, 
Best  Stock;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  Niles  &  Co.. 
Los  Angeles.  Cal.   Established  in  1876. 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co  ,  Cal, 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Swine, 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


J.  B.  HOYT,  Bird's  Landing,  Cal.  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Cross- 
bred Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.  Rams  for  sale. 
Prices  to  suit  the  times.  Correspondence  solicited. 


Dogs. 


MISS  DELLA  BEACH,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Reg'd  Thoroughbred  Scotch  Collie  Shepherd  Dogs. 


RANCHO  BENITO  KENNELS.  Thor'b'd  Scotch 
Collies.  Pups  for  sale.  At  stud,  Imp.  Ormskirk 
Blucner;  fee  $36.    Stewart  &  9on,  Aromas.  Cal. 


Goodhue  Galvanized  Steel  Mills. 

8-FOOT.      10-FOOT.  13-FOOT. 

We  warrant  the  Goodhue  Steel  Windmill  to  be 
constructed  throughout  of  the  very  beBt  duality  of 
Steel,  Malleable  Iron  and  Oast  Iron;  to  be  thor- 
oughly well  made;  that  It  will  produce  more  power, 
prove  more  durable  and  more  reliable  in  storms 
and  better  regulated  than  any  other  geared  wind- 
mill on  the  market.  Our  8-foot  geared  mill  will  be 
found  more  powerful  than  any  12-foot  direct  acting 
mill.      HOOKER  &  CO..  16  and  18  Drumm  St.,  9.  F. 


"ALPHA-DE  LAVAL" 
CREAM  SEPARATORS. 


hers 


De  Laval  Alpha 
"Baby"  Cream  Sepa- 
rators were  first  and 
have  ever  been  kept 
and  cheapest.  They  are 
■anteed  superior  to  all 
ations  and  infringe- 
ts.  Endorsed  by  all  au- 
ities.  More  than  125,000 
Sales  ten  to  one  of  all 
combined.  All  styles 
sizes  — $50.-  to  $225.- 
$5.-  to  $10.-  per  cow 
year  over  any  setting 
system,  and  $3.-  to 
$5.-  per  cow  per 
year  over  any  imi- 
tating separator. 

New  and  improved 
machines  for  1898. 
Send  for  new  Cata- 
logue containing  a 
fund  of  up-to-date 
dairy  information. 


Jt  J*  THE    BEST  J*  J* 

patent  Non-Shrinkable  Tank. 

OHE  HUNDRED  TANKS, 
ALL  SIZES,  THAT  MUST  BE  SOLD  AT  ONCE. 


THE  [)E  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts., 
CHICAGO. 


74  CORTLANDT  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 


England  and  Russia 

want  to  be  considered  friendly.   But  they  can't  offer 
us  such  safety  from  interference  as  is  afforded  the 
flock  by  Intervention  of  Pane  fence. 
PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


patents! 


330  MARKET  ST.  S.F. 


In  Stock:    Windmills.  Tanks.  Pumps,  Pipes,  Water 

Troughs,  Horse  Powers,  Deep  Well  Pumps,  Etc. 
It  F.  WILSON,  Stockton,  Cal. 

♦    F  A  N  C  "V      F*OUI_TR  V .  + 

We  Keep  all  the  leading  varieties.  Have  U0 breeding 
yards.  Why  not  improve  your 
stock.  Man'! 'a  of  the  Improved 
Pacific  Incubator.  Absolutely 
self-regulating,  hot  water.  Send 
stamp  for  our  catalogue  of  In- 
cubators. Wire  Netting.  Blooded 
Fowls  and  Poultry  Appliances 
generally.  Remember  the  Best  is 
the  cheapest .  Pacific  Incubator 
Co.,  1317  Castro  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 

PETALUMA 

INCUBATORS 

(tl  I  f\  And  up— Best  Incuba- 
III  tor,"'",c-  More  prac- 
■  Jj  III  tical  progressive  feat- 

I  V  ures  than  any  other. 
Indisputable  evidence  that  our 
system  is  the  correct  one.  Cata- 
logue free.  We  Pay  Freight. 
PETALTJMA  INCUBATOR  CO. 

PETALUMA,  CAL. 


Always  in  the  Lead! 

In  the  face  of  the  strongest  competition  ever  known 
at  a  California  State  Fair  our  swine  herd  again  carried 
off  tne  majority  of  the  premiums.  Why?  Because  we 
have  the  best  pigs  in  the  State.  Choice  pigs  from  prize 
winners  ready  to  ship  at  reasonable  prices.  Write  for 
Catalogue  and  Prices. 

SESSIONS   &  CO., 
Lynwood  Creamery,  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm, 
Jas.  R.  Boal,  M'g'r.    P.  O.  Box  686,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


A  INEW  BOOK. 

THE 

CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 

IN 

GARDEN  AND  FIELD. 


A   MANUAL  OF  PRACTICE 


WITH  AND  WITHOUT  IRRIGATION,  FOR  SEMI-TROPICAL 
COUNTRIES. 


By  EDWARD  J.  WICKSON,  A.  M. 

Professor  of  Agricultural  Practice  in  the  University  of  California;  Author  of  "California  Fruits 
and  How  to  Grow  Them;"  President  of  the  California  State  Floral  Society; 
Horticultural  Editor  of  the  "Pacific  Rural  Press"  of  San  Francisco,  etc. 
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COMMENDATION  BY  THE  PRESS. 

The  work  will  be  of  inestimable  assistance  to  those  who  are  interested  in  vegetable  growing  in 
California,  not  only  on  a  large  scale,  but  to  the  large  number  who  cultivate  these  products  for  their 
own  consumption. — San  Francisco  Call. 

We  take  no  risk  in  advising  every  Californian  who  has  a  garden  spot  to  procure  a  copy.— San 
Francisco  Chronicle. 

Not  only  interesting  but  valuable  to  every  one  in  this  State  who  cultivates  ever  so  small  a  lot 
of  ground.  The  author  is  eminently  qualified  for  the  work  which  he  has  just  completed.— San  Francisco 
/lullelin. 

For  many  years  there  has  been  an  inquiry  for  a  work  on  vegetable  growing  In  California,  and  in 

this  book  the  demand  has  been  adequately  met.— California  Fruit  Grower. 

It  is  certain  to  be  of  valuable  assistance  to  the  practical  farmer.— Oakland  Enquirer 

It  is  really  almost  invaluable,  we  should  judge,  to  those  who  desire  to  be  informed  upon  every 

essential  point  connected  with  vegetable  growing  In  the  various  soils  and  climates  of  this  State.— 

Sacramento  Bee. 

It  is  an  exhaustive  exposition  of  the  cultivation  of  vegetables  in  this  State.  There  is  a  fund  of 
information  in  it  which  is  invaluable  and  indispensable  for  the  man  who  would  make  a  success  of 
vegetable  growing.— Alameda  Encinal. 

This  treatise  will  be  conceded  to  be  an  authority  upon  the  subject  of  California  vegetables.  It 
ought  to  have  a  very  wide  circulation. —  Woodland  Democrat. 
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BARBED  m  WOVEN  FENCING. 

You  Want  the  BEST. 

J*    J*    THEN    CALL    FOR    Jt  Jt 

"  ELLWOOD  jUNIOR,"  =  -  Galvanized  Barbed. 
"  ELLWOOD  QLIDDEN,"  =  Galvanized  Barbed. 
"  BAKER  PERFECT,''  =    =    =    Galvanized  Barbed. 

AMERICAN  WOVEN  FIELD  FENCING. 

ELLWOOD  WOVEN  FIELD  FENCING. 


For  Particulars.  Write  or  Call  on 


AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO., 


3 OS  MARKET 

OEO.  H.  ISMON, 

Sales  Agent. 


.TREET, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


DISSTON'S 


P  &  B  Ready  Roofing. 

Waterproof  and  not  attacked  by  fumes  or  gases. 

GRADE,  THE  BEST. 

P  &  B  Building  Paper. 

The  most  perfect  insulator  known.    Indispensable  for  Creameries, 
Sulphur  Houses,  etc.     Send  for  circulars. 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO.,  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


EDWARDS'  BUDDING  TOOL. 

This  Patent  Building  Tool,  at  One  Stroke,  places  the  bud  beneath  the  bark 
and  leaves  It  there.  The  short  rounded  blade  Is  pushed  down  till  entirely  through 
the  bark,  then  the  handle  Is  lowered  and  the  tool  glides  under  the  bark,  carrying  the 
bud,  which  Is  held  by  a  grip.  The  bud  is  dropped  at  the  right  place  by  pressing 
with  the  little  finger  the  key  at  the  end  of  the  handle.  The  large  blade  is  to  cut 
out  buds.  As  one  man  does  as  much  as  three  with  common  knives,  and  as  a 
higher  percentage  of  buds  grow,  the  profit  is  large  for  every  tool  used. 

OUR  PRICES  ARE  IfET  CASH,  DELIVERED  FREE  BY  MAIL:  ONE  TOOL,  $2.7* 
SIX,  $16.20;  DOZEN,  $31.80. 

EDWARDS  BUDDING  TOOL  CO., 

Sacramento,  Cal. 


The  Jones  Chain  Mower. 

UNLIKE  GEARED  MOWERS 

IT  HAS 

NO  NOISE!  NO  VIBRATION! 

NO  LOST  POWER! 
,     NO  COO  WHEELS  TO  WEAR  OUT ! 
NO  BACKING  UP  TO  START   IN  THE 
GRASS. 

THE  JONES  ALL  STEEL.  HAY  RAKE  --  THE  ONLY  ADJUSTABLE  HAY  RAKE  MADE. 

H.  C.  SHAW  PLOW  WORKS,  Stockton,  Cal. 


Send  for 
Catalogue. 
Mailed  Free 


We  Have 
the  Gem  with 
Graphite 
Boxes. 
Never  require 
Oiling. 


Our  Galvanized  GEM  Steel  Wind  Mills,  with  ball- 
bearing turn  tables  and  divided  boxes,  have  no 
equal  in  deeign  and  construction  and  are  warranted 
to  be  the  best  wind  motors  in  the  world.  Money  re- 
funded if  they  are  not  satisfactory  and  strictly  as 
represented.  We  carry  the  largest  stock  of  Pumps, 
Gasoline  Engines.  Tanks.  Horse  Powers,  Hose. 
Pipe  Fittings,  Pipe.  Brass  Goods,  etc.  Our  line  of 
Pumps  embraces  Pumps  for  Hand  and  Wind  Mill, 
Pumps  for  Gasoline  or  Steam  Engines,  Spraying 
Pumps,  Triple  Pumps,  Centrifugal  Pumps,  Rotary 
Pumps,  Wine  Pumps.  Road  Pumps,  and  for  all 
depths  wells,  etc.  Send  for  Catalogue.  Mailed  Free. 

WOODIN  &  LITTLE, 

312-314  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


end  for  Pamphlet,  "The  Saw,  How  to  Choose  It,  and  How 
to  Keep  It  in  Order,"  MaUed  Free. 


IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  to  buy  a  saw 
*    with  Dlsston's  name  on  It.  It 

will  bold  the  set  longer  and  do  more 
work  without  filing  than  other  saws, 
thereby  saving  in  labor  and  cost  of 
files.  They  are  made  of  the  best  cru- 
cible cast  steel  and  fully  warranted. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 

HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  Inc. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  Improved  0,  S,  Separator's 

RECORDS 

For  Most  Thorough  Separation  Excel 
all  Others. 


Massachusetts  Agricultural  College. 

Amherst,  Mass.,  Julv  7,  1897. 
We  regard  the  Improved  United  States  Separator 
as  one  of  the  best  all-around  machines.    In  clean- 
ness of  skimming  it  surpasses  all  others.  Our  man 

calls  it  the  smoothest  running  machine  we  have, 
although  it  has  been  in  use  three  years — a  good 
comment  on  its  wearing  qualities. 

F.  S.  COOLEY. 

Catalogues  describing  cur  Separators  and  a  full 
line  of  dairy  apparatus  furnished  free  on  application. 

VERflONT  FARfl  flACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


Like  a  thief  in  the  night 

—that's  the  way  some  of  your  cows  are  robbing  you.   You  owe  it  to 
yourself  to  know  which  cows  are  paying  for  their  keep  and  which 
are  robbing  vou.    There  are  several  ways  of  ascertaining  the  truth, 
but  the  easiest,  cheapest  and  best  way  istotest 
the  value  of  their  milk  by  the  use  of 

The  "No  Tin  " 
Babcock  Tester. 

It  tells  exactly  the  percentage  of  fat  in  eacl 
cow's  milk.  It  is  made  entirely  of  cast  and  uial' 
leable  Iron,  bronze  and  steel.  No  tin.  Being 
impervious  to  the  action  of  acids  it  can't  rust. 
The  gear  is  cut  from  the  solid  piece  of  bronze  and 
is  quick-acting,  powerful  and  noiseless.  Uses 
the  ordinary  Babcock  glassware.  Set  of  glass 
ware  with  each  tester. 

Elgin  Mfg.  Co.,  Elgin,  III, 


GOPHERS  SQUIRRELS 


Safely,|successfully  and  economically 
DESTROYED  with 


PASTEUR  VIRUS  (w. 

PASTEU F?  VACCI l\E  CO.,  54  Fifth  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Dewey,  Strong  &  Co., 

PATENT  SOLICITORS, 

330  MARKET  STREET,     -     SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old  experienced 
first-class  agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  associates  and  agents  in  Washington  and  the  capi- 
tal cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
brary, and  record  of  original  cases  in  our  office,  we  have  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can 
be  offered  home  inventors  by  other  agencies.  The  information  accumulate'ojbrough  long  and  careful 
practice  before  the  Office,  and  the  frequent  examination  of  patents  alreac" .» .-anted,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  patentability  of  inventions  brought  before  us,  enables  4?  o  give  advice  which  will 
save  inventors  the  expense  of  applying  for  patents  upon  inventions  wh*  r*Kre  not  new.  Circulars  and 
advice  sent  free  on  receipt  of  postage.  Address  DEWEY,  STRONG  &  '  Jp.  Patent  Agents,  330  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal 


MONARCH  CAR  PRESS 

.    (OTONS  BOXCAR  $600 

1  MONARCH  JRouiuxYiuuisOO 

THE  „»JkCW  i—  . 

'    BALE  CAR  PRESS  INTHf 
WORLD* 


Something 


THE  3-4  BALE  JUNIOR  MONARCH  PRESS. 

Made  extra  heavy  to  meet  the  growing  demand. 
Ooaranteed  to  load  a  car  to  full  capacity 
In  ordinary  hay. 
MONARCH  CAR  OR  SHIP  PRESS,  bale  17x20x40.  .$800  00 
JUNIOR  MONARCH,  3-4  PRfcSS,     "   20x22x44.  .$550  00 
JUNIOR  MONARCH,  STANDARD,     "    22x24x47.  $500  00 
Manufactured  and  for  Sale  by 

L.  C.  MOREHOUSE,  San  Leandro,  Cal. 

WM.  H.  GRAY,  General  Agent. 


ASPINWALL  POTATO  PLANTER. 
The  Only  Successful  Machine  Planter. 
HOOKER  St  CO., 
16-18  Drumm  St  San  Francisco. 

TREE  WASH,  OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    MU.   JACKSON    «fc  CO. 
Bole  Agents.     -      -      No.  826  Market  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


IFOR 
YOU. 


RADAM'S  MICROBE  KILLER  is  a  stimulant  of 
the  digestive  functions  and  an  intestinal  antisep- 
tic of  incontestlble  therapeutic  properties,  free  of 
drugs  and  poison.  See  reports  of  highest  medical 
and  scientific  authorities.  Drugs  and  poison  fail; 
M.  K.  never  fails.  Bottle  $1.00.  It  will  pay  to  In- 
vestigate it.  Call  or  write  for  complete  proofs. 

RADAM'S  MICROBE  KILLER  CO., 

1340  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRAHCISCO,  CAL. 

— BRANCHES  :— 

212  S.  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
44  S.  Second  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

360  Morrison  St.,  Portland,  Or. 

1010  First  Avenue,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Write  for  Cat.,  Hapgood  Plow  Co.,  Alton,  111. 


1  his  Paper  not 
+o  be  taken  from 
te  Library.  ♦♦♦♦ 


and  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  LV.    No.  26. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  JUNE  25,  1898. 


TWENTY -EIGHTH  YEAR. 

Office.  330  Market  Street. 


Rational  Pruning  of  the  Prune. 


Californians  have  reached  the  present  concep- 
tion of  proper  form  of  a  prune  tree  by  a  sort  of 
evolutionary  process.  The  objects  to  be  secured 
are  now  more  clearly  discerned  than  formerly  and 
the  adaptation  of  means  toward  those  ends  is  bet- 
ter understood.  The  successive  stages  of  opinion 
and  purpose  in  growing  the  tree  may  be  named 
as  follows:  First,  to  continually  cut  back  to  pro- 
mote wood  growth  and  to  postpone  fruiting  until 
the  tree  was  large;  second,  to  stop  cutting  back 
early  so  as  to  get  fruit  sooner;  third,  to  refrain 
from  cutting  back  at  all  so  as  to  get  as  soon  as 
possible  as  much  fruit  as  possible;  fourth,  to  cut 
back  for  two  years  and  afterwards  to  thin  so  as 
to  prevent  excess  of  bearing  wood  so  that  the 
tree  would  produce  a  fair  amount  of  the  largest 
and  most  perfectly  ripened  fruit.  The  last-named 
conception  of  proper  treatment  of  the  tree  is  that 


OLD   STYLE   OF   PRUNING   PRUNE  TREES. 


form  has  in  any  fruit  tree:  it  presents  too  much 
bearing  surface  and  sets  so  large  a  crop  that  the 
fruit  is  small  and  apt  to  be  poorly  matured  for 
lack  of  sunshine,  in  its  dense  interior  spaces.  It 
is  to  this  form  of  tree  that  excessive  yields  of  in- 
ferior fruit  are  due. 

The  lower  pair  of  pictures  show  how  a  good  les- 
son has  been  taken  from  the  natural  form  so  far  as 
strength  goes,  but  culture  has  taken  the  place  of 
nature  in  regulating  the  amount  of  fruit  and  secur- 
ing conditions  adapted  to  its  best  maturity.  This 
is  the  rational  form  of  the  tree  as  it  is  now  under- 
stood by  the  best  growers. 


The  Suisun  Republican  of  June  17th  says:  E. 
Luehning  has  returned  from  a  visit  to  New  York, 
whither  he  went  to  meet  a  representative  of  his 
dried  fruit  business  in  Hamburg,  and  to  make  ar- 
rangements for  handling  this  year's  crop.  Last 
season  Mr.  Luehning  shipped  seventy  carloads  of 
dried  fruit  from  Suisun  valley  and  fourteen  car- 
loads from  other  sections  to  Germany. 


UNPRUNED   PRUNE   TREES  —  NATURAL  SYSTEM. 

which  prevails  with   most  growers  at  the  present  time. 

The  engravings  on  this  page  are  representative  of  these 
changing  notions  of  procedure  with  the  prune.  They  are  all 
made  from  photographs  taken  by  Mr.  S.  P.  Sanders  in  the 
San  Jose  region,  and  were  used  by  Mr.  Bioletti  in  his  paper 
on  the  frogging  and  bloating  of  prunes,  in  the  last  report  of 
the  University  of  California  Experiment  Station.  The  views 
of  Mr.  Sanders  and  Mr.  Bioletti  have  both  been  given  in  pre- 
vious issues  of  the  Rural  Press,  and  we  reproduce  the  en- 
gravings now  to  afford  a  striking  illustration  of  the  advance 
toward  a  more  rational  pruning  of  the  prune  tree  aside  from 
the  curing  character  of  the  fruit  which  has  been  so  clearly  set 
forth  by  Mr.  Bioletti. 

The  upper  pair  of  pictures  show  how  the  old  idea  of  a  tree 
began  with  cutting  back  to  a  very  low  stem,  allowing  all  the 
branches  to  emerge  at  one  point.  This  postponed  fruiting 
and  gave  a  tree  which  broke  badly  both  above  and  below  when 
the  crop  came.  Such  trees  are  too  common  now  because 
nearly  all  the  older  orchards  were  started  that  way.  In  spite 
of  bolts  and  ropes  and  props  they  break  badly,  as  the  pictures 
show. 

The  central  pair  of  pictures  show  the  reaction  from  the 
above  practice,  which  consisted  in  devotion  to  the  natural 
form  of  the  tree,  as  professed  by  non-pruners.  It  produces  a 
good,  strong  tree,  but  it  has  the  same  objection  that  natural 
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The  Week. 

The  war  is  still  the  all-engrossing  topic.  The  local 
politicians  are  trying  to  warm  themselves  up  for  this 
fall's  change  of  California  State  officers,  but  the  peo- 
ple generally  are  occupied  with  greater  themes  for 
the  present.  Later  in  the  autumn  they  may  awaken 
to  interest  in  the  gubernatorial  campaign.  Just 
now  the  hurry  of  the  harvest  can  spare  only  time  for 
contemplation  of  the  Greater  America  which  the 
resistless  course  of  events  seems  about  to  introduce 
to  the  councils  of  the  Nations.  Before  another  issue 
of  the  Rural  appears  there  are  likely  to  be  stirring 
events  on  both  hemispheres. 


Fruit  affairs  are  moving  rapidly.  Already  the 
overland  shipments  of  fresh  fruits  for  June  are  about 
435  cars — nearly  100  cars  more  than  thus  far  in  June 
last  year.  Prices  of  canning  fruits  are  well  main- 
tained. We  hear  of  sales  of  fancy  canning  cling 
peaches  up  to  $65  per  ton,  but  $50  to  $60  per  ton  is 
more  common  for  strictly  acceptable  canning  selec- 
tions. There  is  not  much  change  from  canning 
apricots  at  $40  and  freestone  peaches  at  $30  per  ton. 
These  prices  are  all  good,  though,  of  course,  the  man 
who  has  no  clings  is  about  as  uncomfortable  as  he 
can  be.  All  will  plant  them  this  fall  and  when  they 
are  grown — the  canners,  fashions  may  change.  This 
has  been  the  case  with  other  fruits,  but  we  honestly 
believe  that  the  best  cling  peach  varieties  have  both 
canning  and  drying  points  that  cannot  be  surpassed. 

Wheat  is  still  drooping.  Choice  milling  is  held  here 
as  before,  but  it  is  a  dull  time  in  the  mills  and  little 
is  selling.  Barley  is  slightly  lower,  while  corn  im- 
proves in  the  face  of  less  visible  Eastern  corn.  Hay 
is  rather  weak  and  $1  per  ton  lower,  though  old 
pressed  hay  holds  up  well.  Bran  is  lower  and  mid- 
dlings weak.  Hogs  are  firmer  than  last  week,  even 
at  5^c  alive  for  the  best.  Dairy  and  eggs  are  un- 
changed, but  not  active.  Some  dried  apricots  are 
offering  for  future  delivery,  but  no  prices  are  estab- 
lished yet. 

California's  deficiency  in  wheat  this  year  is  more 
impressive  when  the  greatness  of  the  crop  of  the 
whole  country  is  thought  of.  California  is  counted 
for  only  one-third  of  a  normal  crop  in  the  report  of 
the  Government  Statistician,  while  of  twenty-four 
States  reporting  on  the  condition  of  spring  wheat, 
and  which  include  New  England  and  the  Pacific 
coast,  six  report  a  full  normal  crop  and  eleven  a  con- 
dition indicating  from  1  to  14  per  cent  above  the 
normal.  The  winter  wheat  is  also  reported  at  90, 
while  the  average  for  ten  years  is  81.  This  shows 
that  the  United  States  can  feed  her  army  and  sell 
wheat  besides. 


A  Use  of  Adversity. 


It  may  be  profitable  as  we  are  passing  along 
through  this  peculiar  year  to  cogitate  upon  the  some- 
what unusual  experiences  which  present  themselves 
and  endeavor  to  appreciate  their  significance  and 
relations.  One  lesson  of  the  year  will  surely  be  the 
feasibility  and  profitability  of  a  greater  variety  of 
products  on  single  farms  than  has  commonly  been 
credited  to  California.  The  multiplication  of  farm 
and  orchard  irrigation  facilities,  the  wide  recourse 
to  summer  crops  to  replace  the  hay  which  failed  and 
the  pasture  which  was  scant  in  amount  and  short  in 
duration,  and  the  many  ingenious  things  which  have 
been  done  this  year  to  save  cash  or  credit,  must  at 
least  have  convinced  many  people  that  there  is  a  lati- 
tude in  California  farm  practice  which  they  had 
never  appreciated.  We  have  always  claimed  that 
California  soil  and  climate  could  produce  everything, 
and  yet,  as  a  rule,  our  farm  policy  has  been  very 
narrow.  We  have  carried  the  truth  of  special  adap- 
tations in  lands  and  men  to  such  an  extreme  that  we 
have  established  our  farm  enterprises  upon  the 
chance  of  selling  one  thing  and  buying  everything. 
It  is  sometimes  very  good  policy,  of  course,  but  as  a 
rule  agricultural  forehandedness  rests  here,  as  every- 
where else  in  the  world,  upon  selling  many  products 
and  buying  few.  It  is  quite  true  that  large  areas  of 
California  are  not  well  suited  to  widely  diversified 
farming,  when  trust  is  placed  in  rainfall,  but  it  is 
also  true  that  a  summer  water  supply,  even  of  lim- 
ited volume,  opens  a  possibility  of  diversification  prob- 
ably as  wide  as  the  world  can  show. 

We  apprehend  that  many  people  have  become  con- 
vinced of  this  fact  this  year,  not  only  with  reference 
to  their  sections  but  for  their  own  farms  as  well,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  not  only  will  local  markets  in 
every  region  be  enriched  by  home-grDwn  supplies  of 
fresh  produce  in  variety  but  that  home  tables  on  the 
farms  will  be  similarly  endowed. 

Three  groups  of  products  are  usually  implied  when 
one  speaks  in  California  of  diversification  :  the  dairy, 
the  poultry  and  the  garden  ;  and  these  are  to  be 
added  to  the  staple  products  of  grain  or  fruit  ac- 
cording to  the  direction  in  which  the  region  is  spe- 
cialized. But  there  is  no  universality  about  the  fac- 
tors of  diversification.  There  are  grain  farms  which 
should  have  stock  and  fruit ;  some  fruit  farms  which 
should  have  at  least  cows,  pigs  and  poultry  ;  some 
dairy  farms  which  should  have  grain  and  fruit,  and 
even  some  poultry  farms  which  should  have  cows  and 
fruit — and  some  of  each,  perhaps,  which  should  have 
none  of  the  other  because  of  lack  of  adaptation  either 
in  farm  or  owner.  Let  it  be  understood  then  that 
there  is  no  particular  value  on  the  mere  fact  of  di- 
versity. Diversity  is  merely  a  means  to  an  end,  and 
if  it  is  not  intelligently  and  enthusiastically  used  it 
will  be  the  end  itself  which  will  be  mean.  Diversity 
does  not  signify  scattering  effort  and  energy.  It  is 
not  an  old  smooth-bore  cannon  full  of  grapeshot  ;  it 
is  a  modern  rapid-firing  gun  of  the  best  construc- 
tion. 

The  old  exhortation,  then,  to  a  wider  use  of  the 
adaptations  of  each  region  and  each  farm  has 
greater  force  in  California  this  year  than  ever  be- 
fore, because,  through  the  force  of  circumstances, 
so  many  have  learned  that  more  products  are  pos- 
sible almost  everywhere.  The  scores  of  instances  of 
successful  individual  effort  for  irrigation  water 
which  have  been  described  in  our  columns  from  week 
to  week  are  very  significant.  For  example,  read 
the  brief  account  of  irrigation  activity  around  Hol- 
lister  which  is  given  in  our  San  Benito  county  notes 
in  this  issue.  This  is  all  new  and  probably  none  of 
it  would  have  been  undertaken  bad  it  not  been  for 
the  dry  year.  And  this  is  only  one  week's  notes  in  a 
fraction  of  a  county.  Similar  things  are  being  done 
almost  everywhere.  They  really  open  anew  vista 
of  productive  activities.  They  will  change  the  colors 
of  the  summer  landscape ;  they  will  people  many 
fields  with  well  bred  stock  richly  fed ;  they  will 
double  the  milk  receipts  of  the  local  creamery  and 
induce  the  building  of  others  ;  they  will  increase 
and  improve  the  meat  products  and  multiply  the  egg 
and  poultry  surplus  ;  they  will  keep  bringing  money 
into  the  valley  each  week  in  increased  amount  for 
minor  products  in  variety  without  decreasing  the 
income  from  two  or  three  great  staples  which  have 
for  years  past  brought  prosperity  to  the  valley,  but 


will  make  these  staples  themselves  surer  of  re- 
ward. 

And  what  the  enterprise  for  supplementary  prod- 
ucts will  return  to  Hollister  valley  will  be  realized 
by  many  other  valleys  which  are  now  awakening  to 
new  possibilities  in  ways  of  winning  comfort  and 
prosperity  for  the  individual  and  wealth  for  the  com- 
munity. The  lesson  should  be  for  all  to  press  onward 
along  these  lines.  Do  not  consider  the  discoveries  of 
this  summer  merely  makeshifts  for  a  dry  year.  Re- 
gard them  rather  as  outcroppings  of  wealth  which 
should  be  diligently  developed.  If  hastily  sunk  wells 
and  extemporized  pumping  machinery  can  do  so 
much,  figure  what  better  wells  and  better  pumps 
and  motors  can  accomplish  and  make  wise  invest- 
ment to  that  end.  If  unusual  crops  which  the  grower 
but  imperfectly  understands  serve  such  a  good  pur- 
pose, how  much  better  results  can  be  secured  by 
better  knowledge  of  the  new  cultures  and  better 
work  with  them.  Evidently  we  are  just  at  the  be- 
ginning of  better  use  of  California  agricultural  con- 
ditions and  adaptations,  and  the  losses  and  depriva- 
tions of  this  year  are  quite  likely  to  prove  blessings 
in  disguise. 

Close  ok  the  Volume. — This  issue  completes  Vol- 
ume LV  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  and  the  index 
on  the  last  page  shows  the  wide  range  of  topics 
which  have  been  brought  to  the  reader's  attention 
during  the  last  half  year.  In  some  respects  we 
count  this  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  important 
volumes  we  have  ever  published.  Certainly  not  for 
years  has  our  agriculture  shown  such  scope  and 
variety,  nor  such  active  demand  from  our  readers 
for  up-to-date  information  in  new  lines.  This  makes 
the  editor's  task  decidedly  interesting  and  serves  to 
align  the  journal  more  closely  with  the  reader's  in- 
terests. The  idea  of  being  useful  in  the  industrial 
advancement  of  its  constituency  is  an  inspiring  one 
in  a  technical  publication,  and  it  is  encouraging  to 
think  that  we  have  been  able  to  serve  that  purpose, 
to  a  degree  at  least,  just  at  a  time  when  peculiar 
conditions  made  unusual  requisitions  for  informa- 
tion and  advice.  Our  plans  and  purposes  for  the 
future  involve  the  traditions  of  the  past,  coupled 
with  more  abundant  service  for  the  development  of 
new  lines  which  shall  minister  to  the  development  of 
the  State  and  the  prosperity  of  the  individual,  and 
in  such  undertaking  we  bespeak  the  co-operation  of 
all  old  friends  and  welcome  the  participation  of  new 
friends.  It  is  a  time  when  agricultural  success  de- 
pends, as  never  before,  upon  the  fullest  knowledge 
of  principles  and  practices  and  materials,  and  in  all 
these,  especially  in  their  adaptations  to  California 
effort,  the  Rural  Press  is  conceded  leadership, 
which  is  very  encouraging  and  inspiring  to  all  who 
take  part  in  its  publication. 


Cheese  for  the  Soldiers. — Congressman  J.  H. 
Davidson  of  Wisconsin  has  introduced  a  bill  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  providing  that  pure, 
wholesome  cheese  shall  hereafter  constitute  a  por- 
tion of  the  ration  of  our  soldiers.  Such  a  measure  is 
timely  and  important,  for  cheese  is  one  of  the  cheap- 
est foods  available  to  man.  It  is  condensed,  has  no 
waste,  requires  no  preparation  for  consumption  and 
is  peculiarly  suited  for  nourishing  soldiers  in  their 
fatiguing  labors  in  a  tropical  climate.  Every  person 
interested  in  dairying  is  urged  to  write  at  once  to 
his  Member  of  Congress  in  both  houses,  urging  their 
immediate  support  of  the  Davidson  bill.  If  our 
dairymen  will  do  their  duty,  Congress  will  no  doubt 
enact  the  Davidson  bill  into  a  law  within  the  next 
two  weeks,  in  time  to  render  our  soldiers  now  in  the 
field  a  genuine  service. 


Energetic  efforts  are  being  made  in  Victoria  and 
New  South  Wales  to  secure  the  cultivation  of  sugar 
beet  on  a  remunerative  basis,  and  in  the  former  col- 
ony the  Maffra  Sugar  Beet  Company,  with  a  capital 
of  $250,000,  has  been  formed,  the  Victoria  Govern- 
ment giving  assistance  to  the  extent  of  $50,000.  The 
buildings  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar  are  being  com- 
pleted, and  a  technical  staff  engaged  in  Ger- 
many, the  area  already  under  cultivation  for 
beet  being  about  1700  acres.  In  New  South  Wales 
an  attempt  is  being  made  at  Tenterfield  to  form 
a  company  with  a  capital  of  $500,000  for  a  similar 
purpose. 
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QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 

Grasses  for  Sands. 

To  the  Editor: — Can  you  give  me  the  name  of 
grass  that  will  grow  in  almost  pure  sand  ?  I  have  a 
large  quantity  of  this  kind  of  land  that  grows  worth- 
less brush,  greasewood  and  a  poor  little  growth  of 
manzanita.  If  I  could  know  of  a  quality  of  grass 
that  would  grow  on  this  kind  of  land,  that  cattle  and 
sheep  would  eat  and  be  supported  by,  it  would  be  a 
great  help  to  me  to  get  something  useful  from  this 
land. — D.  J.,  Monterey. 

What  grasses  promise  best  in  almost  pure  sand  de- 
pends on  whether  you  have  interior  or  desert  sand  or 
shifting  sand  of  the  seashore.  The  desert  sand  is 
more  trying  in  point  of  dryness  of  earth  and  air;  the 
shore  sand  is  trying  because  of  its  shifting,  which 
uncovers  the  roots  or  buries  the  tops,  either  of 
which  few  plants  can  endure. 

The  fixing  of  the  shore  sands  is  shown  to  be  feas- 
ible if  one  has  patience  and  money  by  the  experience 
of  the  Golden  Gate  Park  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  John  McLaren.  Some  years  ago  he  intro- 
duced the  sea-bent  grass  of  Europe — Psamma  are- 
naria — and  made  a  notable  success  with  it.  Before 
that  all  sorts  of  devices  were  tried  for  the  reclama- 
tion of  the  shifting  sand  dunes,  of  which  the  area  of 
the  Park  was  almost  wholly  composed.  Grain  crops 
were  put  in  and  nearly  all  varieties  of  grasses,  with 
but  little  success.  What  was  evidently  wanted  was 
a  grass  with  roots  of  a  long,  fibrous  nature  to  hold 
the  sand  in  place.  Yellow  lupins  were  tried  and 
yielded  fair  success,  but  did  not  seem  to  take  suffi- 
cient hold.  The  sea-bent  grass  gave  more  satisfac- 
tory results;  its  strong,  fibrous  roots  took  firm  hold 
and,  shooting  out  its  sinewy  rootlets,  it  seemed  to 
grasp  the  moving  sand  and  hold  it  like  a  vice.  It 
took  four  years,  however,  before  it  was  thoroughly 
successful,  and  then,  under  its  shelter,  other  plants 
were  enabled  to  get  a  rooting  and  the  shifting  sands 
became  covered  with  verdure. 

As  for  interior  sands  of  desert  character,  it  is  not 
possible  to  make  such  specific  prescription.  The 
problem  is,  on  the  whole,  harder  perhaps;  but  it  is 
now  being  more  persistently  attacked  by  agrostolo- 
gists  than  ever  before  and  experiment  is  proceeding 
on  the  line  of  studying  desert  flora  with  a  view  of 
distributing  plants  which  are  to  the  manner  born  in 
this  country.  Most  promise  now  seems  to  be  vested 
in  the  species  of  Bouteloua,  such  as  Grama  grass  and 
Buffalo  grass.  The  Division  of  Agrostology  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington  is 
systematically  collecting  and  distributing  this  seed, 
and  the  University  Experiment  Station  at  Berkeley 
included  some  of  them  in  its  seed  distribution  last 
fall  and  will  probably  repeat  its  offer  the  coming 
autumn  unless  this  summer's  drouth  prevents 
seeding. 

There  is  a  grass  growing  in  the  Colorado  desert  of 
California  which  is  called  "gietta. "  It  is  Hilaria 
rigida  and  grows  only  in  desert  situations.  It  is  said 
to  be  excellent  fodder,  although  it  is  hard  and  brittle. 
Such  must  inevitably  be  the  character  of  desert 
grasses  probably.  Teamsters  on  the  desert  cut 
gietta  with  a  hoe  and  make  it  into  bundles  which  are 
roped  to  the  ends  of  their  freight  wagons  and  taken 
along  in  case  their  other  forage  should  give  out. 
Seed  of  this  plant  could  probably  be  obtained  from 
southern  California  botanists  who  make  frequent  ex- 
cursions after  desert  flora,  and  it  should  be  given 
wider  trial. 

Squash  Bugs. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  you  tell  me  something  prac- 
tical to  do  for  the  squash  or  pumpkin  bug  ?  They 
have  just  made  their  appearance  on  my  melon  vines 
and  have  killed  a  few  vines,  and,  I  think,  would  kill 
them  all  if  let  alone.  Since  there  will  be  a  sale  for 
melons,  I  would  like  to  save  them.  I  am  killing  them 
with  a  paddle,  but  may  not  be  able  to  kill  them  fast 
enough,  as  they  multiply  amazingly  fast. — Sub- 
scriber, Red  Bluff. 

These  insects  cannot  be  poisoned  because  they  are 
suckers,  not  biters.  They  can  be  killed  by  kerosene 
emulsion  sprayed  upon  them.  Take  common  laundry 
soap,  |  lb.;  kerosene,  3  pints;  water,  4i  gallons;  cut 
up  and  dissolve  the  soap  in  6  quarts  of  boiling  water 
in  a  5-gallon  oil  can.  Remove  from  the  fire  and  add 
the  kerosene  and  stir  vigorously  for  ten  minutes. 
This  should  make  an  emulsion  from  which  the  oil  will 
not  separate  when  cool.  Add  cold  water  to  fill  the 
5-gallon  can  and  apply  (from  time  to  time  as  needed) 
to  the  insects  and  plants  with  a  garden  syringe  or 


spray  pump,  and  it  will  kill  all  insects  which  are 
covered  with  a  film  of  it.  A  repellant  is  often  suc- 
cessfully made  by  stirring  one  tablespoonful  of  kero- 
sene into  a  quart  of  fine  road  dust  and  scattering  it 
on  and  around  the  plants. 

Can  Fern  be  Killed  by  Cutting  ? 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  some  canyons  in  the  pine 
woods  adjacent  to  Monterey  that  give  good  pastur- 
age in  the  middle  of  the  canyon,  but  on  each  side 
of  the  canyon,  where  the  land  is  still  very  good,  and 
would  grow  a  good  crop  of  grass  if  it  were  not  for  the 
crops  of  ferns  that  cover  the  ground  and  keep  the 
grass  from  making  a  good  growth,  I  would  get  much 
more  good  pasture  feed  for  my  cattle.  Wherever 
the  ferns  grow  is  uncommonly,  extra  good  soil,  but 
the  ferns  are  a  great  detriment  to  the  growth  of 
abundant  grass  feed.  I  make  a  special  effort  every 
fall,  when  the  ferns  are  withered  and  dry,  to  utterly 
destroy  them  by  burning  them  up.  But  the  next 
spring,  and  the  next  spring  after  that,  they  keep 
coming  as  if  they  had  never  been  burnt  off.  Can 
you  tell  me  if  there  is  any  time  during  the  year,  while 
they  are  growing,  that  I  can  scythe  them  down, 
even  if  I  have  to  cut  them  twice  during  the  summer, 
that  will  help  to  prevent  them  from  growing  from 
the  roots  again  ? — D.  J.,  Monterey. 

This  passes  our  knowledge.  Can  any  reader 
answer  from  experience?  If  there  is  any  joint  in 
the  harness  of  a  fern  where  a  scythe  can  get  in 
effectively,  it  must  be  at  the  time  of  its  rankest 
growth,  and  that  would  vary  somewhat  with  the 
locality.  Burning  off  the  top  after  the  growth  is 
dry  has  only  a  temporary  effect,  as  our  correspond- 
ent has  learned. 

Sorghum  Fodder. 

To  the  Editor: — Can  sorghum  fodder  be  cured  in 
the  same  manner  as  corn,  and  is  ;t  as  good,  or  bet- 
ter, in  this  dry  condition  as  green  ?  My  experience 
with  pea  fodder  is  that  stock  prefer  it  dry,  but  I 
have  had  no  experience  in  feeding  sorghum. — W.  M. 
Bristol,  East  Highland. 

Sorghum  fodder  can  be  cured  in  exactly  the  same 
manner  as  corn  fodder.  When  the  intention  is  to 
cure  it  for  hay,  it  should  be  sown  thickly,  so  as  to 
furnish  thinner  stems,  and  cut  with  a  mower.  Quite 
a  full  account  of  this  practice  was  given  in  the  Rural 
of  March  26,  1898.  We  never  heard  it  intimated  that 
it  was  better  dry  than  fresh.  If  it  is  allowed  to  grow 
too  large  or  to  stand  too  long,  it  is  ever  so  much 
worse  dry  than  fresh.  The  pea  vine  is  different,  and 
probably  its  distastefulness  to  some  animals  is  due  to 
its  rank  flavor  in  a  green  state.  We  notice  that  our 
chickens  are  crazy  over  milk  thistles  and  eat  every 
fragment  of  the  stem,  as  well  as  the  leaves,  but  they 
will  never  take  two  bites  at  a  fresh  pea  pod,  which 
seems  to  us  delicious.  In  our  opinion,  the  hen  re- 
fuses the  pea  pod  for  the  same  reason  that  the  don- 
key eats  the  thistle. 

Treatment  of  Almond  Trees. 

To  the  Editor  : — We  have  a  50-acre  almond  or- 
chard at  Winters,  and  on  account  of  the  dry  season 
thought  of  thinning  out  the  branches  as  we  do  when 
pruning  in  winter.  The  trees  at  present  look  thrifty 
and  have  made  a  good  growth  this  season.  They  are 
five  years  old. — Buckingham  &  Boyce,  Winters. 

As  your  trees  have  made  a  good  growth  and  still 
have  a  thrifty  look,  the  probability  is  that  they  will 
pull  through  all  right  if  the  ground  is  kept  well  cul- 
tivated. Thinning  the  branches  is,  however,  an  ad- 
ditional surety  to  that  end  and  will  also  exert  an  in- 
fluence toward  the  bearing  of  a  crop  next  year. 

Gopher  Killing. 

To  the  Editor: — Gophers  are  unusually  bad  this 
year  in  the  orchards  and  are  killing  trees.  I  am 
told  that  it  is  a  good  plan  to  uncover  the  root  crown 
and  larger  roots  and  apply  coal  tar  to  keep  the 
gophers  from  eating  the  bark.  Is  this  a  good  plan  ? 
— Orchardist,  Sonoma. 

Do  not  use  the  tar;  you  will  kill  more  trees  in  half 
a  day  than  the  gophers  will  eat  up  in  a  decade.  Any 
kind  of  tar  is  death  to  bark,  either  of  trunk  or  roots. 
There  are  four  chief  ways  of  fighting  gophers.  One 
is  by  the  Pasteur  virus,  which  is  being  widely  tried 
this  year  and  is  promising  so  far  as  yet  heard  from. 
Another  is  to  use  the  gopher  traps  of  which  an  ac- 
count was  given  in  the  Rural  of  Sept.  4,  1897. 
Another  is  the  carbon  bisulphide,  but  that  is  more 
effective  when  the  soil  is  moist  in  the  winter  time. 
Probably  the  most  widely  used  way  is  the  poison 
route.  Take  raisins,  and  insert  into  the  pulp  of 
each  with  a  knife  blade  a  few  crystals  of  strychnine. 
Wherever  gopher  marks  are  seen  dig  and  open  the 
hole  and  poke  a  few  raisins  in  the  hole  on  each  side 
of  the  excavation.  Cover  with  clods  so  as  to  exclude 
the  light.    This  is  a  very  effective  way  of  poisoning. 


WEATHER  AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for 
Week  Ending  June  20,  1898. 


By  W.  H.  Hammon,  Station  Director. 


Except  in  the  extreme  northwestern  portion  of 
the  State  no  rain  fell  during  the  third  week  in  June. 
At  Eureka  the  precipitation  was  more  than  double 
the  normal  amount,  but  elsewhere  it  was  less  than 
normal.  The  temperature  was  nearly  normal.  The 
week  was  good  for  haying,  and  much  hay  was  cut. 
In  some  counties  there  are  reports  of  a  heavy  yield 
of  hay  and  grain  of  all  kinds,  all  of  an  excellent  qual- 
ity. Second  crop  of  alfalfa  has  been  favored  by  the 
weather.  Much  Egyptian  corn  has  been  ■planted; 
fruits,  excepting  apricots  and  almonds,  are  gener- 
ally in  good  condition.  Peaches  are  better  than  ex- 
pected. Cherries  are  plentiful.  Grapes  promise  a 
very  large  yield,  especially  raisin  grapes;  some  Mus- 
cats have  dropped,  either  because  of  high  winds  or 
lack  of  vitality.  Pears  and  prunes  vary,  being 
plentiful  in  some  sections  and  scarce  in  others. 
Apples  will  make  a  heavy  crop.  Honey  is  reported 
a  failure  in  some  counties.  Beets,  potatoes  and  all 
vegetables  are  doing  well. 

Shasta.— Light  norther.   Haying  over;  harvesting. 

Tehama. — Harvesting.   Weather  favorable  and  crops  good. 

Butte. — Harvesting.  Light  work  for  combined  harvesters  and 
poor  returns.  Many  large  fields  of  barley  and  wheat  will  not  bring 
more  than  seed.  Feather  river^  4  inches  below  low  water  of  last 
season. 

Glenn. — Wheat  harvesting  under  way;  yield  better  than  expected 
and  of  fine  quality. 

Yuba.— Weather  favorable  for  fruit  and  cereals.  Harvesting  com- 
menced; yield  variable.   Shipping  some  fruit. 

Yolo.— Apricots  scarce.  Grain  harvest  over.  Heavy  yield  of 
grapes. 

Sacramento.— Favorable  weather  for  fruit.  Good  wind  for  irri- 
gating. Promising  outlook  for  a  large  crop  of  grapes.  Early 
peaches  going  to  market  rapidly.  Blackberries  coming  on.  Baling 
hay.    Harvesting  commenced. 

Solano.— Winter  sown  wheat  a  failure;  summer-fallowed  yield- 
ing an  average  of  twelve  sacks.  Grape  crop  will  be  large.  Prunes 
and  peaches  doing  well.    Very  few  apricots. 

Placer.— Good  fruit  crop.  Cherries  nearly  gone. 

San  Joaquin.— Grain  ripening  rapidly,  and  much  will  be  cut  in 
the  next  ten  days.  Vegetables  of  every  kind  doing  well.  Planting 
pumpkins  and  beets. 

Stanislaus.— Harvesting  barley :  wheat  to  follow.  Outlook  good 
for  second  crop  of  hay.  Grapes  look  well,  and  much  late  fruit  com- 
ing. 

Merced. — Harvesting  progressing  rapidly;  grain  good;  fruit 
likely  to  be  good.  Hay  all  cut  except  alfalfa.  Grapes  promise  a 
heavy  yield. 

Fresno.— Excellent  weather  for  growing  crops  of  all  kinds.  Some 
Muscats  dropping  because  of  high  winds  or  lack  of  vitality.  Indi- 
cations of  a  full  crop  of  raisins.  Fair  amount  of  water  for  irriga- 
tion. Alfalfa  doing  well.  Much  Egyptian  corn  planted.  Harvest- 
ing has  begun,  but  outside  of  the  sub-irrigated  section,  the  yield  is 
indifferent.   Good  yield  of  barley. 

Kings. — More  wind  than  usual  at  this  season.  Grapes  have  fallen 
some,  but  there  is  still  a  heavy  crop  of  raisin  grapes.  Cool  weather 
will  make  wheat  fill,  but  will  hold  back  alfalfa. 

Tulare.— Plenty  of  water  for  irrigation.  Running  water  on  wheat 
lands.   Harvesting  begun;  crop  light  but  of  light  quality. 

Kern.— Many  stock  hogs  shipped  East  on  account  of  scarcity  of 
grain.  Grain  harvest  well  under  way.  One-fourth  of  a  crop  on  dry 
lands  and  full  crop  on  irrigated  land.  Grain  hay  will  fall  short  of 
last  estimate,  as  some  of  it  will  make  grain.   Full  crop  of  raisins. 

Lake.— Rain  did  no  damage  to  cut  hay,  though  much  grain  was 
lodged.  Hay  and  grain  of  all  kinds  will  yield  the  largest  crop  for 
years  and  of  excellent  quality.  Heading  will  begin  on  the  20th. 
Second  crop  of  alfalfa  much  benefitted  by  the  rain.  Peaches  are 
better  than  supposed.  Prunes  are  almost  too  thick.  Pears  are 
light;  apples  heavy;  grapes  excellent. 

Sonoma.— Haying,  and  a  better  yield  than  expected.  Small  crop 
of  peaches  and  apricots:  large  crop  of  prunes;  fair  crop  of  grapes. 
Berry  crop  unusually  good. 

Alameda.— Cherries  coming  on  fast.  Apricots  and  peaches  are 
light  crops.   Haying.   Grain  filling  but  crop  light. 

Santa  Clara.— In  some  irrigated  orchards  the  leaves  of  the  trees 
are  turning  yellow  and  falling.  In  some  orchards  trees  may  die  if 
water  is  not  supplied.  Cherries  plentiful.  All  fruits  good  except 
apricots.   Haying  over.   Grain  harvest  will  begin  soon. 

San  Mateo.— Warm.  Haying  finished.  Beets  and  prunes  doing 
well. 

Santa  Cruz.— Hay  crop  fair;  fruit  also  fair. 

San  Benito.— Several  hot  days.  No  damage  to  fruit.  Haying 
finished;  one-tenth  of  a  crop. 

Monterey.— Dry  and  windy.  Early  peaches  ripening;  of  average 
size,  but  fine  flavor.  Haying  nearly  completed;  fair  crop.  Beets 
and  potatoes  doing  well. 

San  Luis  Obispo. — Cool,  foggy  weather  improved  summer  crops. 
Fruit  has  stopped  falling.  Hay  not  scarce.  Wheat  and  barley  have 
failed  on  dry  lands,  but  made  excellent  crops  on  irrigated  lands.  In 
the  Arroyo  Grande  valley  much  hay  will  be  cut  and  some  grain 
threshed. 

Ventura. — Hot  winds  injured  beets  and  beans,  and  where 
planted  in  poor,  moist  land  the  returns  will  be  poor,  unless  weather 
is  favorable.  Crops  on  irrigated  lands  are  not  hurt.  Apricots  on 
irrigated  land  will  not  be  larger  than  marbles.  Haying  about  half 
finished;  grain  heading.   No  honey. 

Los  Angeles.— All  fruits  doing  well;  picking  and  drying  apri- 
cots; no  oranges  moving.  Light  crop  of  grain:  harvesting  hay,  also 
alfalfa  hay.  Corn  crop  light,  but  growing  nicely.  Walnut  trees 
doing  well;  oranges  look  well. 

San  Bernardino  — Warm  weather  ripening  apricots  and  cher- 
ries rapidly.  «Uanneries  open  for  deciduous  season. 

Orange.— Grape  vines  looking  well;  apricots  ripening;  heavy 
crop  of  peaches,  prunes  and  walnuts.   Farmers  making  hay. 

Riverside.— Hot,  dry  weather.  Second  crop  of  alfalfa  being  har- 
vested; good  yield.  Drying  apricots;  oranges  moving  rapidly; 
peach  crop  promises  to  be  large. 

San  Diego.— Small  fruits  somewhat  retarded  by  cool  weather. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  M., 
Wednesday,  June  22,  1898,  are  from  official  sources, 
and  ore  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  : 
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HORTICULTURE. 


The  Walnut  Disease, 

We  are  glad  that  Prof.  Newton  B.  Pierce  of  Santa 
Ana,  assistant  pathologist  of  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, has  outlined  his  conclusions  about  the  dis- 
ease which  is  seriously  affecting  the  walnut  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  State.  He  has  prepared  for  the 
Rural  Califomian  a  statement  on  the  subject. 

Walnut  Bacteriosis. — The  disease  of  most  interest 
at  this  time  to  the  walnut  growers  of  California  is 
that  known  as  walnut  bacteriosis.  It  is  a  disease 
capable  of  affecting  all  of  the  tender  and  rapidly 
growing  parts  of  the  tree  of  the  Persian  walnut,  such 
as  the  twig,  leaf  and  fruit.  It  is  induced  through  in- 
fection by  and  development  of  a  specific  micro-or- 
ganism, a  cryptogamic  vegetable  parasite  belonging 
to  the  group  of  bacteria.  This  organism  or  germ  is 
in  its  simplest  form  a  short  rod-shaped  vegetable  cell 
only  about  one  and  one-half  times  as  long  as  broad, 
commonly  seen  in  pairs  and  occasionally  united  into 
thread-like  chains.  The  individual  germs  are 
actively  motile  when  placed  in  fluids,  as  water,  po- 
tato extract,  etc.  Their  motility  is  due  to  the  pos- 
session of  polar  flagella,  often  much  longer  than  the 
germs  themselves,  and  which  by  waving  movements 
in  the  fluids  serve  to  propel  the  germs  with  consider- 
able rapidity,  considering  their  microscopic  size. 
Like  other  bacteria,  the  walnut  germs  increase  in 
numbers  very  rapidly  by  a  process  of  elongation  and 
division  (fission).  Under  favorable  conditions  a 
single  germ  may  increase  to  over  a  thousand  billions 
of  germs  in  twenty-four  hours. 

The  walnut  organism  has  been  grown  on  a  large 
number  of  artificial  culture  media,  both  liquid  and 
solid.  It  grows  very  rapidly  upon  starchy  vegetable 
tissue,  such  as  steamed  potato,  upon  which  it  pre- 
sents a  light  yellow  color  and  develops  rapidly. 

Now  It  Affects  the  Walnut. — The  injuries  which  this 
germ  effects  upon  the  new  shoots,  the  leaves  and  the 
nuts  of  the  walnut  are  brought  about  through  its 
ability  to  secrete  chemical  ferments  or  enzymes. 
One  of  these  ferments  is  similar  to  that  found  in  ger- 
minating barley,  a  disastatic  ferment  capable  of  con- 
verting starch  into  grape  sugar.  Another  is  a  pep- 
tonizing ferment,  an  agent  capable  of  converting  the 
proteids  into  peptones.  By  such  chemical  action 
upon  the  tissues  of  its  host  the  organism  is  capable 
of  breaking  down  the  tissues  and  altering  the  cell 
contents.  These  liquid  chemical  ferments  increase  in 
quantity  as  the  germs  multiply,  soaking  outward  in 
all  directions  from  the  point  of  infection,  acting  upon 
the  cells  and  their  contents  in  a  manner  to  prepare 
them  as  nourishment  for  the  multiplying  and  spread- 
ing organisms.  By  examining  affected  branches  or 
nuts  when  the  disease  is  actively  spreading,  narrow 
bands  of  tissue  having  a  watery  or  water  soaked  ap- 
pearance are  found  to  lie  between  the  blackened 
center  of  the  diseased  spots  and  the  healthy  sur- 
rounding tissue.  This  encircling  watery  tissue  rep- 
resents the  zone  of  eells  being  acted  upon  by  the 
chemical  ferments.  By  means  of  these  ferments  this 
organism  is  capable  of  destroying  the  tissues  of  the 
hull,  shell  and  soft  kernel  of  growing  nuts.  Upon 
the  leaf  it  destroys  the  soft  parenchyma  of  the  blade 
and  very  commonly  considerable  portions  of  the  veins 
as  well  as  the  stalk  or  petiole.  Upon  the  branch  the 
germs  destroy  all  tissues  inward  to  the  pith,  if  the 
shoot  is  still  tender. 

Hmo  the  Disease  Is  Communicated. — Infection  may 
take  place  at  almost  any  tender  and  rapidly  growing 
portion  of  the  nut,  leaf  or  branch.  Older  tissues  are 
not  likely  to  be  injured.  That  form  of  infection  of 
the  nut  which  causes  the  greatest  percentage  of  loss 
is  what  may  be  termed  blossom  infection.  In  this 
case  the  infected  spot  first  becomes  observable  at 
the  blossom  end  of  the  young  nut,  close  to  the  base 
of  the  floral  organs.  At  first  a  water-soaked  spot  is 
apparent,  which  later  shows  a  black  central  point 
surrounded  by  a  watery  margin.  Often  a  minute 
drop  of  decomposed  tissue  filled  with  milli«Ds  of  the 
walnut  germs  breaks  out  at  the  center  of  infection, 
and  this,  when  dry,  forms  a  minute  scab-like  flake 
resembling  a  small  scale  insect.  By  cutting  across 
the  end  of  a  young  nut  at  this  stage  of  the  disease 
the  water-soaked  tissue  within  will  indicate  how  far 
the  ferments  have  acted  upon  the  tissues.  At  a 
somewhat  later  stage  it  may  be  found  that  the  or- 
ganism has  entered  the  jelly-like  kernel  of  the  nut 
aud  is  rapidly  digesting  it.  At  this  time  the  in- 
terior of  the  membrane  of  the  kernel  may  contain 
almost  a  solid  mass  of  this  specific  walnut  organism. 
Later,  however,  when  more  decomposed,  the  nut 
may  harbor  various  species  of  bacteria  of  decomposi- 
tion. Lateral  as  well  as  blossom  infection  of  the  nut 
takes  place.  In  the  case  of  blossom  infection  a  large 
percentage  of  the  nuts  falls  when  small  or  before 
they  are  half  to  two-thirds  grown.  With  lateral  in- 
fection the  loss  is  less  severe,  and  if  the  infection 
takes  place  late  in  the  season  the  loss  will  be  less, 
owing  to  the  hardening  of  the  tissues  and  the  con- 
sequent inability  of  the  ferment  to  decompose  the 
hull  and  shell. 

Can  Attack  Healthy  Nuts. — The  ability  of  the  wal- 
nut germ  to  induce  infection  of  the  nut  without  the 


aid  of  insect  punctures  or  mechanical  injury  of  the 
tissues  has  been  ascertained.  Pure  cultures  of  the 
organism  growing  upon  potato  have  been  added  to 
sterile  distilled  water  in  an  atomizer  and  sprayed 
upon  hundreds  of  healthy  walnuts.  These  nuts  have 
thus  contracted  the  disease  in  a  typical  manner, 
while  unsprayed  nuts  on  adjoining  limbs  have  re- 
mained healthy.  In  many  cases  hundreds  of  infected 
points  have  developed  upon  single  nuts  thus  sprayed, 
and  these  infections  have  been  confined  to  the  sides 
of  the  nuts  so  treated. 

Heavy  dew  or  fog  resting  upon  the  nut,  branch  or 
leaf  will  favor  the  germ  in  inducing  infection  and  aid 
in  its  distribution.  All  bacteria  also  requires  moist- 
ure for  growth  as  much  as  the  higher  plants.  With 
the  walnut  germ  it  is  possible,  it  is  believed,  for  it 
to  use  the  wet  surface  of  the  walnut  tissue  as  a  means 
of  enabling  it  to  swim  directly  into  the  stomata  or 
pores  of  the  plant,  where  the  moisture  conditions  for 
permanent  and  rapid  increase  would  be  found. 

Winter  Habitat  of  the  Germ. — The  walnut  germ 
winters  in  diseased  branches  of  the  tree,  often  in  the 
moist  pith  cavities  lying  below  diseased  spots.  It 
also  winters  in  fallen  nuts  beneath  the  tree,  and 
probably  upon  fallen  leaves  and  upon  the  soil. 

The  most  prolific  sources  of  germs  for  the  first 
spring  infection  of  the  new  growth  of  the  tree  are 
apparently  the  centers  of  disease  remaining  on  the 
branches  during  the  winter.  The  warmth  of  spring 
brings  about  a  renewed  growth  of  those  germs  liv- 
ing through  the  winter.  Many  of  these  are  apt  to 
fall  from  diseased  branches  upon  the  newly  opened 
leaves.  Here  the  conditions  are  such  as  to  favor 
rapid  increase,  and  the  new  growth  and  nuts  become 
more  or  less  generally  infected. 

Treatment. — In  the  treatment  of  this  disease  the 
manner  of  spring  infection  should  be  most  carefully 
considered.  An  effort  should  be  made  to  remove  as 
completely  as  possible  the  prime  sources  of  this  early 
infection.  The  fallen  nuts  and  leaves  should  be 
plowed  under  deeply  or  gathered  and  destroyed. 
The  tree  should  receive  careful  pruning  to  remove  all 
diseased  parts.  Besides  these  two  essential  con- 
siderations it  may  be  thought  well  to  spray  young 
trees  in  the  winter  with  the  Bordeaux  mixture  for 
the  purpose  of  disinfecting  the  tree  as  perfectly  as 
possible.  Twenty  acres  of  spraying  experiments 
conducted  with  this  spray  in  the  manner  indicated 
showed  a  saving  of  one-half,  i.  e.,  there  was,  on  an 
average,  twice  as  many  diseased  nuts  fell  from  the 
unsprayed  trees  as  from  those  thus  sprayed. 


A  Study  of  the  Navel  Orange. 

Prof.  W.  W.  Bailey  of  Brown  University  has  been 
attracted  by  the  character  of  the  Navel  orange  and 
outlines  for  Meehans'  Monthly  his  conception  of  the 
way  the  Navel  orange  came  to  be  as  it  is.  Prof. 
Thomas  Meehan  gives  the  outline  his  approval  as 
undoubtedly  correct,  and  it  therefore  will  be  accept- 
able to  our  orange  growers  who  have  an  analytical 
cast  of  mind. 

A  Seedless  Fruit  Not  Marvelous. — The  so-called 
Navel  orange  is  a  delight ;  it  is  also  a  curiosity.  Its 
external  aspect  at  once  attracts  attention,  and  is 
now  familiar  to  everyone.  But  it  is  the  interior  that 
especially  excites  wonder.  We  are  frequently  asked 
to  explain  its  construction.  We  will  venture  to  give 
our  own  idea  of  it,  premising  that  this  hypothesis 
may  not  be  the  correct  one.  It  need  not  excite  our 
marvel  that  it  is  seedless.  That  condition  is  usually 
the  result  of  long  continued  cultivation  and  selec- 
tion. Many  other  fruits — as,  for  instance,  the 
banana — show  the  same,  or  nearly  similar,  depriva- 
tion. In  the  banana,  as  generally  seen,  minute 
specks  alone  represent  the  seeds.  Indeed,  these  in 
their  perfect  state  are  rarely  seen  except  in  some 
far  eastern  islands.  The  plant  is  propagated  by  off- 
shoots or  cuttings. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  in  this  connection,  that 
very  many  plants  manifest  two  modes  of  reproduc- 
tion— that  by  the  seed  and  that  by  some  form  of 
budding.  Hence  all  the  processes  of  layering,  graft- 
ing, etc. 

Structure  of  the  Fruit. — So  much  for  the  first  point  ; 
the  second  is  not  so  easy  to  demonstrate.  It  will  be 
recalled  that  in  the  Navel  orange  we  have,  as  it 
were,  one  fruit  within  another,  like  a  succession  of 
telescopic  pill  boxes.  The  inner,  as  well  as  the 
outer  -  may  have  a  rind,  but  usually  it  does  not.  It 
varies  much  in  size,  and  of  course  is,  by  situation, 
smaller.  Again,  the  smaller  it  is  the  better  the  reg- 
ular fruit,  for  the  interior  berry  is  rarely  as  juicy 
and  luscious  as  the  outer. 

We  attribute  the  inner  berry  to  supernumerary 
carpels.  To  explain,  we  will  say  that  the  generally 
accepted  theory  of  the  formation  of  the  pistil  of  a 
flower  is  that  it  is  composed  of  one  or  more  meta- 
morphosed leaves.  If  it  is  a  simple  pistil,  there  is 
but  one  such  leaf  or  carpel ;  if  compound,  there  are 
two  or  more  carpels.  According  to  the  way  in  which 
these  leaves  or  carpels  fold  and  touch,  there  results 
a  one,  several,  or  many-celled  ovary.  The  last  is 
the  condition  in  the  orange  as  represented  by  its 
segments. 

How  It  Differs  From  Other  Oranges. — The  cross- 
section  of  an  ordinary  Messina  or  Valencia  orange 


shows  these  parts  radiating  like  the  spokes  of  a 
wheel  from  a  common  center  or  axis.  Now,  the 
whole  flower,  of  which  the  pistil  is  the  central  part, 
is  but  a  branch  (a  conception  which  we  owe  in  part 
to  the  poet  Goethe),  and  the  carpels  are  peculiar 
leaves  of  that  specialized  branch.  We  take  it  that 
in  the  Navel  orange  the  branch  or  shoot  continues 
to  grow,  producing  another  tier  of  carpels  above  or 
within  the  first  set.  The  lower  set  is  more  vigorous, 
presses  upon  and  crowds  the  inner,  forming,  at  last, 
the  characteristic  dimple  or  navel  which  gives  the 
fruit  its  name. 

Such  prolification  of  a  flower  branch  is  seen  any 
day  in  the  two  or  more  storied  inflorescence  of  Chi- 
nese primroses,  or  in  the  still  more  striking  cases 
where  a  cherry,  rose,  or  apple  blossom  continues  a 
leafy  shoot  through  its  middle. 

Could  we  but  observe  the  flowers  of  the  orange 
from  bud  development,  it  would  be  possible  to  tell 
how  nearly  correct  is  this  tentative  explanation. 


Dieback  of  the  Apple. 


To  the  Editor: — What  ails  my  apple  trees  ?  In  an 
orchard  of  sixty  trees  there  are  half  a  dozen  which  do 
not  leaf  out  freely  at  the  top.  They  have  exactly 
the  same  soil  conditions  as  the  others  and  are  situ- 
ated in  different  portions  of  the  tract.  The  trees  are 
three  years  old.  Most  of  the  affected  trees  have 
shown  the  symptoms  mentioned  almost  from  the 
time  of  planting,  although  they  have  made  nearly  the 
same  growth  as  the  rest.  The  trouble  is  not  confined 
to  any  one  variety,  although  commonest  among  the 
White  Winter  Pearmains.  Even  after  the  leaves 
have  finally  come  forth,  they  are  not  as  large  and 
vigorous  as  they  should  be.  Can  you  diagnose  the 
case  and  suggest  a  remedy  ? 

East  Highland.  M.  Bristol. 

We  have  seen  cases  of  this  on  our  own  trees  where 
it  seemed  clearly  due  to  the  powdery  mildew,  which 
attacks  the  young  growth  at  the  ends  of  the  shoots, 
and  the  following  year  such  shoots  would  act  as  Mr. 
Bristol  describes.  We  believe  the  dieback  of  the 
apple,  as  of  other  fruit  trees,  is  often  due  to  root 
trouble.  The  best  preventive  for  the  powdrey  mil- 
dew is  dry  sulphur  thrown  or  blown  upon  the  new 
growth.  The  best  practice  with  the  weak  shoots, 
from  whatever  cause,  is  to  cut  back  to  strong 
growth. 

Quassia  Tea  to  Protect  Foliage  and  Bark. 


To  the  Editor: — Some  time  since  I  wrote  asking 
for  a  remedy  to  prevent  my  poultry  eating  the  leaves 
and  bark  off  the  peach  trees,  and  was  advised  to  use 
a  wire  screen  or  quassia  chip  solution.  As  I  had 
handled  quassia  solution  on  a  commercial  scale,  I 
felt  sure  that  would  answer  the  purpose,  and  it  did. 
The  fowls  would  seldom  take  more  than  the  second 
bite.  I  used  a  spray  pump  and  sprayed  it  on  the 
lower  part  of  tree  and  trunk.  I  made  the  solution  as 
follows:  Quassia  chips,  two  pounds  to  one  gallon  of 
lukewarm  water;  let  this  soak  forty-eight  tours; 
strain  off  the  liquid  and  add  one-half  gallon  of  fresh 
water  to  the  chips  and  boil  down  to  one  quart;  draw 
this  off  and  mix  with  the  first  water.  You  have  then 
a  solution  bitter  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  exacting. 
This  extract  is  poisonous  to  flies  and  insects,  but,  in 
small  doses,  it  is  not  harmful  to  persons. 

Hanford.  W.  C.  MacFarlane. 

This  experience  will  be  widely  useful.  The  quassia 
solution  is  not  only  useful  for  keeping  off  poultry  but 
for  protecting  tree-bark  from  rabbits,  sap-suckers 
or  other  invaders.  It  has  often  been  prescribed  in 
the  Rural,  but  the  definite  formula  which  Mr.  Mac- 
Farlane gives  for  its  preparation  is  new,  and  should 
be  remembered. 


CEREAL  CROPS. 


Influence  of  Straw  Burning. 

To  the  Editor: — During  a  recent  trip  in  San 
Joaquin  county  I  saw  an  object  lesson  that  I  think 
well  worthy  of  careful  study  and  investigation.  In 
passing  through  the  usually  productive  section  lying 
east  of  Stockton,  but  which  in  this  driest  of  dry  sea- 
sons is  almost  a  total  failure,  my  attention  was 
called  to  a  field  of  wheat  that  was  trying  to  head 
out  at  about  one  foot  in  height,  while  running  through 
it  there  were  occasional  strips  where  the  grain  stood 
three  feet  high,  fully  headed  and  almost  ready  for 
the  harvester,  and  all  around  it  the  grain  was  dry- 
ing up  without  maturing  seed. 

I  was  interested  to  the  extent  of  driving  in  and  in- 
quiring the  cause  and  was  informed  that  two  years 
ago  this  land  produced  a  good  crop  and  was  cut  by 
a  harvester  and  the  straw  was  burned  late  in  the 
fall  in  the  rows  where  it  had  fallen  from  the  ma- 
chine. The  following  winter  and  spring  it  was  pas- 
I  tured  and  last  winter  was  seeded  to  wheat,  and, 
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under  favorable  circumstances,  would  have  pro- 
duced a  fine  yield,  but  owing  to  the  drought  is  a 
failure  except  as  noted. 

The  question  which  suggests  itself  to  me  is  what 
properties  were  returned  to  the  soil  in  the  ashes  of 
sufficient  value  to  represent  the  difference  between 
success  and  failure  this  very  dry  season.  I  have 
noticed  that  the  land  in  many  places  seems  much 
more  easily  affected  by  the  lack  of  moisture  than 
formerly,  and  the  thought  occurs  to  me  that  it  is  be- 
ing robbed  of  some  element  that  causes  it  to  lose  its 
power  to  retain  moisture. 

Finally,  I  think  the  California  farmer  will  have  to 
wake  up  and  do  a  little  thinking,  or  we  will  not  be 
able  to  keep  up  with  the  procession;  and  in  this  par- 
ticular instance  valuable  information  might  be  given 
us  by  some  of  our  professors  who  are  familiar  with 
this  line  of  thought  and  experiment. 

San  Jose,  Cal.  W.  C.  Anderson. 

Our  correspondent's  observations  are  well  made. 
The  concentration  of  the  ash  of  the  whole  field's  crop 
upon  narrow  strips  enriches  that  strip  and  shows 
what  could  be  had  by  systematic  restoration  of  fer- 
tility in  the  soil.  He  is  also  right  that  the  applica- 
tion of  the  ash  would  contribute  toward  moisture  re- 
tention in  the  soil,  as  well  as  act  as  a  stimulant  to  a 
vigorous  growth  of  the  plant  while  moisture  was 
available  early  in  the  season.  We  certainly  must 
look  into  and  act  upon  indications  of  this  sort  if  we 
are  to  keep  up  with  the  progress  of  events. 


SHEEP  AND  WOOL. 

A  Day  in  a  Southern    California  Shearing 
Camp. 

Emma  Seckle  Marshall  has  been  visiting  with 
penceil  and  camera  a  southern  California  sheep  camp 
and  gives  the  Chronicle  an  interesting  accont  of  life 
amid  such  environment. 

In  Pauma  Valley. — It  was  my  recent  good  fortune 
to  visit  a  camp  in  the  Pauma  valley,  in  the  moun- 
tains of  San  Diego  county,  about  thirty  miles  from 
Oceanside.  This  valley  has  an  interesting  past,  and 
some  of  the  events  which  made  early  California  his- 
tory were  enacted  within  its  limits.  The  Pauma 
grant  of  three  leagues  was  given  to  J.  A.  Serrano 
by  the  Mexican  Government,  but  as  has  been  the 
case  with  so  many  of  these  grants,  there  has  been 
more  or  less  litigation  ever  since,  and  the  broad 
acres  have  never  been  cultivated. 

The  ranch  house  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  valley, 
and  though  it  bears  the  name  "  Pauma  Hotel," 
painted  in  big  black  letters  on  the  front  of  the  build- 
ing, it  possesses  little  of  the  appearance  and  none  of 
the  conveniences  of  a  hostelry.  On  every  side  the 
land  stretches  away  toward  the  mountains  and  the 
river,  uncultivated  yet  to  the  highest  degree  fertile. 

The  shearing  camp  is  not  always  in  the  same  place, 
but  usually  at  a  point  which  is  convenient  to  the 
section  where  the  largest  flocks  are  grazing,  and 
here  the  bands  are  brought,  shorn  and  sent  out  to 
the  range  again. 

During  our  visit  from  fifteen  to  thirty  Indians 
were  shearing  at  the  rate  of  between  500  and  1000 
sheep  a  day,  and  each  band  embraced  from  100  to 
200  head.  If  the  rush  is  great  more  shearers  are 
engaged  and  the  rivalry  becomes  even  more  intense. 

Several  connecting  pens  had  been  built  for  the 
occasion.  In  one  of  them  the  sheep  waiting  to  be 
shorn  were  kept;  in  another  the  lambs  were  inclosed, 
and  into  a  third  the  shorn  sheep  were  driven.  There 
was,  besides,  a  small  inclosure  which  held  only  as 
many^s  the  men  could  shear  at  once,  thus  avoiding 
the  trouble  and  confusion,  to  say  nothing  of  the  loss 
of  time  in  separating  the  few  from  the  many  when 
the  shearers  had  finished  with  one  lot. 

Driving. — When  either  corral,  or  pen,  was  to  be 
filled  the  air  was  full  of  dust  and  shouts  and  exple- 
tives, the  frantic  waving  of  arms  and  prodding  with 
sticks,  and  the  result  was  a  stampede  of  frightened 
sheep  driven  by  a  lot  of  men  who  seemed  for  the 
time  being,  if  one  judged  by  actions,  raving  maniacs. 
It  was  as  if  pandemonium  had  broken  loose,  but  each 
man  returned  to  his  task  the  moment  the  pen  was 
filled  and  quiet  reigned  again  save  for  the  babel  of 
tongues  speaking  a  language  that  was  strange  to  us. 

Shearing. — The  shearing  was  done  in  the  shade  of 
a  wide  porch  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  shears 
could  not  possibly  last  more  than  a  season,  so  fre- 
quently were  they  sharpened.  The  Indians  were 
stalwart,  rather  intelligent-looking  fellows  of  all 
ages  and  they  handled  the  sheep  as  if  they  were  bags 
of  wool,  pulling  and  hauling  them  as  the  shears 
gilded  with  clicking  sounds  through  the  closely 
knitted  fleece. 

Photography. — It  is  the  aim  of  each  man  to  remove 
the  fleece  in  one  piece,  and  he  who  can  shear  the 
greatest  number  of  sheep  leaving  the  fleece  intact  is 
considered  the  most  expert,  and  the  desire  to  excell 
is  just  as  strong  a  characteristic  of  these  Indians  as 
of  their  white-skinned  brethen.  Hence,  anything 
that  retards  their  labor  is  regarded  with  disfavor, 


and  I  am  free  to  confess  that  when  I  set  up  my 
camera,  focused  it,  and  then  asked  them  to  cease 
work  for  the  fraction  of  a  second  there  were  vigor- 
ous protests  and  wagging  of  heads.  I  expostulated 
and  they  parleyed,  until  time  enough  to  take  dozens 
of  pictures  had  been  consumed.  It  was  only  on  the 
promise  of  a  picture  to  each  that  at  last  two  of  them 
brought  their  sheep  out  into  the  sun  and  the  rest 
were  absolutely  quiet  for  the  fifth  of  a  second. 

Then  a  desire  to  be  photographed  seized  the  whole 
crowd  and  only  the  limited  number  of  plates  I  had 
taken  prevented  the  shearing  from  being  brought  to 
a  complete  standstill  and  me  from  being  bankrupt. 
When  the  plates  had  all  been  exposed  each  and  every 
man  wanted  to  look  through  the  camera  and  one  of 
the  number  obligingly  posed. 

The  first  man  looked  long  and  silently  and  then 
stood  aside  with  an  expression  of  disquietude  upon 
his  solid  brown  face.  The  next  enveloped  his  head 
in  the  cloth,  but  withdrew  it  immediately,  saying: 

"  Something's  the  matter  with  my  eyes,  they 
make  him  stand  on  his  head." 

The  face  of  the  first  man  cleared  and  explanations 
were  in  order.  Probably  these  men  had  never  had 
so  novel  an  experience  before. 

The  wool  is  packed  in  burlap  bags  about  6  to  8 
feet  long,  which  are  suspended  in  a  framework  made 
for  the  purpose.  As  the  wool  is  sheared  it  is  thrown 
into  a  pile  and  an  Indian  gathers  it  up  by  the  armful 
and  tosses  it  to  a  man  who  stands  on  the  top  of  the 
framework,  who,  in  turn,  drops  it  into  the  bag  and 
occasionally  jumps  in  himself  in  order  to  stamp  it 
down. 

Sitting  for  the  Pictures. — -As  this  man  was  a  huge 
negro,  I  thought  he  might  object  to  being  photo- 
graphed with  the  Indians,  so  I  caught  him  unawares 
with  a  snap  shot,  but  he  divined  what  I  had  done 
and  insisted  upon  the  picture  being  taken  over  again 
in  order  that  he  might  pose  properly.  The  old  say- 
ing, "One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world 
kin,"  recurred  to  me  frequently  during  that  experi- 
ence. While  arranging  the  men  for  a  picture  that 
would  take  in  the  front  of  the  house  before  which  the 
great  bags  of  wool  were  piled,  one  of  the  sheep- 
owners  placed  a  vase  of  flowers  (which  must  have 
been  brought  from  a  distance,  as  there  were  no 
flowers  of  any  kind  in  the  vicinity,)  in  an  upper 
window,  and  when  told  that  it  would  not  show  in  the 
picture  he  seated  himself  upon  the  pile  of  bags  with 
his  beautiful  white  sheep  dog  across  his  lap  and  the 
roses  held  above  the  dog's  head. 

About  11  o'clock  the  men  ceased  work  and  repaired 
to  the  kitchen,  where  several  Indian  women  presided 
and  each  one  secured  a  plate  and  a  cup.  A  huge  iron 
pot  was  suspended  over  a  campfire,  and  savory  odors 
emanated  from  it;  near  by  an  immense  coffee  pot  sat 
on  some  live  coals,  and  the  men  helped  themselves 
from  it,  then  filled  their  plates  from  the  pot  by 
means  of  a  long-handled  ladle.  This  scene  was  cer- 
tainly typical  of  "  pot  luck." 

The  school  over  in  the  little  Indian  village  of 
Pauma,  a  couple  of  miles  distant,  was  decimated,  for 
the  boys  were  all  loitering  around  the  sheep  camp. 
The  shearers  come  from  various  parts  of  the  adja- 
cent country,  and  the  addresses  given  me  were  many 
miles  distant  not  only  from  each  other  but  from  the 
camp. 

As  fast  as  the  flocks  of  one  man  are  sheared  those 
of  another  are  brought  in,  thus  extending  the  shear- 
ing season  over  several  weeks  sometimes.  Perhaps 
next  year  the  camp  will  be  miles  away,  but  the  same 
band  of  Indians  will  be  there  and  the  same  scenes 
will  be  enacted. 

Close  of  the  Shearing. — I  was  fortunate  enough  to 
visit  the  place  again  the  day  the  shearing  was  com- 
pleted. As  the  last  burrmatted,  dirty  fleece  drop- 
ped to  the  ground  from  under  the  bright  shears  and 
was  tossed  upward  to  the  packer  and  stamped  into 
place  and  the  bag  was  cut  down,  sewn  up  and  put 
into  the  wagon  for  transportation  to  the  railway 
station  more  than  twenty  miles  distant,  and  thence 
to  the  mills,  the  scene  changed  as  if  by  magic. 

The  air  was  rent  by  a  series  of  lusty  shouts  and  a 
rush  was  made  for  the  horses  tethered  by  the  river 
bank,  where  the  wild  clover  was  lush  and  thick. 
Half  a  hundred  Indians  each  quickly  loosed  his 
animal  wound  up  the  riata  and  sprang  into  the  saddle 
to  take  part  in  an  impromptu  race,  while  the  re- 
maining men  were  hastily  removing  all  traces  of  the 
week's  labor  and  getting  the  big  bare  rooms  into 
condition  for  the  dance  in  the  evening,  and  the  feast 
to  follow  it,  when  every  man  would  put  his  best  foot 
forward  and  every  brown-faced  girl  would  be  gowned 
in  her  best  and  brightest. 

Numberless  dogs  zealously  guarded  the  sheep,  who 
roamed  the  plain  and  the  adjacent  slopes,  happy  in 
being  relieved  of  the  heavy  mat'ted  fleece,  and  the 
lambs,  whose  turn  will  come  next  year,  frisked  with 
the  joy  of  being  released  from  the  crowded  pen. 

It  is  no  uncommon  sight  to  see  Indian  women 
sitting  by  the  streams  washing  and  turning  and 
washing  again  the  dirty  wool  until  it  becomes  as 
as  white  as  snow,  after  which  it  is  dried  and  pulled 
and  made  into  the  most  luxurious  mattresses. 

Shearing  over,  the  placid  uneventful  lives  will  go 
on  until  next  spring  brings  the  shearing  time  again, 
when  the  men  will  desert  the  villages  and  the  'dooes 
and  tule  huts  scattered  along  the  foothills  for  the 
excitement  and  unwonted  labor  of  the  sheep  camp. 


TRACK  AND  FARM. 


On  a  Draft  Horse  Foundation. 

We  have  had  several  articles  by  prominent  Ameri- 
can breeders  proceeding  upon  the  basis  of  the 
French  coach  horse.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  so 
many  have  been  proceeding  on  a  draft  horse  founda- 
tion for  years  back  it  is  interesting  to  see  what  can 
be  said  on  that  side.  Mr.  Robert  Burgess  shows  in 
the  Breeders'  Gazette  that  that  road  is  promising  pro- 
viding it  is  well  used. 

Best  for  the  Average  Farmer. — For  the  average 
farmer  the  horse  of  all  horses  to  grow  for  profit  is 
the  large,  sound,  well-bred,  well-fed  and  well-broken 
draft  horse.  Let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  I  say 
for  the  average  farmer — the  farmer  who  has  work 
on  his  farm  for  a  horse  of  this  kind  ;  the  farmer  who 
has  no  taste  for  a  horse  that  requires  a  great  deal 
of  training,  or  who,  if  he  has  the  taste,  does  not  have* 
the  time  to  give  the  training  ;  or,  if  he  has  both  the 
time  and  taste,  does  not  care  to  have  his  boys  get 
the  fast-horse  fever.  There  are  farmers  who  prefer 
to  grow  the  roadster  or  hackney;  their  taste  runs  in 
that  way.  They  are  skilled  in  training  horses  ;  they 
can  do  as  much  work  on  the  ordinary  farm  with 
these  as  with  a  heavier  horse,  and  with  more  satis- 
faction ;  and  when  it  comes  to  going  to  town  there  is 
no  comparison.  These  men  should  gratify  their 
taste,  but  the  average  farmer  will  prefer  the  draft 
horse.  The  farmer  of  this  class  who  took  my  advice 
in  1894,  and  kept  right  on  breeding  and  growing 
colts  of  this  kind,  can  well  pat  himself  on  the  back 
now.  If  there  has  not  been  much  money  in  it  the 
past  few  years,  it  is  in  sight  now.  An  advance  of 
35  to  50'  per  cent  in  the  last  year  is  encouraging  to 
an  industry  that  was  supposed  by  many  to  be  past 
redemption. 

Mistakes  to  be  Corrected. — But  if  money  is  to  be 
made  in  the  future  there  are  some  mistakes  of  the 
past  that  must  not  be  repeated.  The  draft  horse 
industry  received  its  greatest  benefit  by  using  the 
first-class  imported  horses,  but  on  the  other  hand 
there  were  imported  a  great  deal  of  "truck,"  defi- 
cient in  size  and  formation  and  liable  to  become  un- 
sound the  first  opportunity.  It  was  natural  that 
such  a  mistake  should  be  made,  because  importers 
were  inexperienced  and  anything  that  would  make  a 
profit  was  imported.  It  was  natural  that  the  farmer 
should  purchase  and  patronize  that  kind  of  horses. 
In  the  West  especially  he  was  without  experience 
and,  like  all  inexperienced  men,  made  mistakes.  It 
was  but  natural  that  he  should  use  brood  mares  infe- 
rior in  size  and  unsound,  because  large  profits  were 
promised  and  he  was  inexperienced  in  the  business, 
and  hence  easily  lured  to  a  serious  mistake.  It  was 
natural,  but  not  reasonable  or  sensible.  These  mis- 
takes should  be  avoided  in  the  future. 

False  Hardiness. — Other  farmers  had  the  foolish 
idea  that  a  horse  to  be  hardy  must  be  used  to  hard- 
ship— must  have  the  run  of  the  stalkfields  in  the 
winter,  must  learn  to  live  on  little  and  stand  cold 
and  heat,  hunger  and  thirst,  and  thus  become  tough. 
They  did  not  realize  that  large  horses  cannot  be 
grown  in  any  country  in  the  world  without  liberal  feed- 
ing, and  especially  from  weaning  time  until  three  or 
four  years  old  and  the  frame  is  fully  developed.  This 
"sparse  keep"  changed  the  draft  horse  into  a  plug 
or  a  chunk,  and  knocked  anywhere  from  $25  to  $100 
off  his  price.  That  mistake  must  not  be  repeated  if 
we  are  to  make  money  on  the  draft  horse.. 

Good  Mares. — There  are  two  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  growing  the  kind  of  draft  horses  that  must  be 
grown  for  profit.  One  is  the  scarcity  of  really  good, 
sound,  weighty  mares  of  sufficient  size  and  good 
breeding.  Where  a  man  could  pick  up  a  half  dozen 
brood  mares  of  this  kind  a  few  years  ago  he  can 
scarcely  find  one  now;  we  have  slid  back  and  will 
have  to  grade  up  again  slowly  but,  let  us  hope, 
surely.  A  second  difficulty  is  the  sires  through  the 
country  of  sufficient  size  and  quality  are  seldom  to 
be  had,  while  many  importers  and  breeders  have 
gone  out  of  business.  There  are  a  few  who  have  had 
faith,  have  kept  their  best,  kept  growing  right 
along  as  though  nothing  had  happened,  confident 
that  time  would  vindicate  the  wisdom  of  their  course. 
These  men  will  make  a  pile  of  money.  I  wish  it  was 
twice  as  much — not  for  their  sakes,  but  for  the  sake 
of  the  public,  who  will  need  the  best  their  studs  can 
furnish  and  twice  as  much  as  they  can  supply  before 
we  write  1900  on  our  letter  heads.  This  may  seem 
an  optimistic  or  too  hopeful  a  view,  but  we  ask  the 
readers  to  think  it  over  and  then  mark  the  place, 
and  see  whether  when  1900  comes  I  am  not  right 
and  have  not  given  good,  sound  advice. 

Worthless  Horses. — There  will  be  no  revival  in  the 
horse  business  for  stock  which  the  world  does  not 
want,  such  as  streeters,  undersized  and  ill-formed  of 
any  kind.  The  demand  for  these  will  be  met  by  the 
range  at  prices  that  would  be  ruinous  to  the  farmer. 
There  will  be  no  profitable  demand  for  unsound 
horses  of  any  kind.  There  will  be,  in  my  judgment, 
a  good  demand  both  at  home  and  abroad  for  the 
good,  sound  horses  I  mention,  and  good  money  to  the 
farmer  who  will  set  about  producing  them  during 
the  present  season,  as  between  1000  and  2000  have 
been  leaving  this  country  for  Europe  every  week. 
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THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


Pacific  Coast  Poultry  Interests. 

Frank  W.  Breed  of  Oakland,  a  prominent  poultry 
man,  has  prepared  a  very  interesting  sketch  of  our 
local  poultry  production  and  the  opportunity  which 
exists  of  saving  for  our  own  pockets  the  vast  amount 
which  is  paid  for  eggs  and  poultry  which  are  rail- 
roaded over  the  Rocky  mountains  to  our  coast.  The 
sketch  is  from  Gray's  Poultry  Culture  and  is  worth 
the  widest  circulation. 

The  Poultry  Interest. — At  present  no  industry  in  the 
world  offers  the  field  for  development  introduced  by 
poultry  culture.  It  is  the  youngest  and  already 
one  of  the  leading  agricultural  pursuits  of  the  nation. 
If  statistics  accumulated  by  those  who  are  deeply  in- 
terested in  its  development  can  be  relied  on,  the 
gross  earnings  of  the  chicken  industry  for  the  year 
1897  far  exceed  those  of  any  other  agricultural  pur- 
suit in  which  the  skill  of  American  enterprise  is 
striving  to  erect  a  shrine  to  Mammon.  The  nearest 
approach  to  the  $290,000,000  earned  by  the  Ameri- 
can hen  last  year  is  offered  by  the  total  value  of 
milch  cows,  they  representing  an  investment  of 
$263,955,515,  closely  followed  by  the  entire  cotton 
crop,  valued  at  $259,174,610,  with  wheat,  the  money 
standard  of  the  farmer  and  the  breadstuff  of  the  na- 
tion, a  weak  fourth  with  its  offering  in  round  figures 
of  $238,000,000.  Thus  you  and  I  find  by  a  compari- 
son of  figures  this  ruinous  combination  of  beak,  claws 
and  feathers,  roosting  on  the  buggy  top  or  wood  pile 
at  night,  and  by  day  industriously  eliminating  all 
signs  of  the  toil  and  application  of  a  hard-earned 
week's  vacation  in  the  neighbor's  new  garden,  rep- 
resents the  greatest  money-making  branch  of  agri- 
culture, and  agriculture  is  the  chief  source  of  this 
nation's  wealth.  My  friend,  did  you  ever  consider 
what  this  means  ?  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  this 
much-despised  hen  and  the  men  who  admire  her, 
commonly  referred  to  as  "  chicken  cranks,"  cut  as 
big  a  "  figure  "  in  the  enterprise  of  the  nation  as 
they  do  ? 

A  few  years  ago,  or  before  I  began  to  look  into  the 
commercial  side  of  the  poultry  industry,  had  a  man 
told  me  the  despised  barnyard  hen  was  a  bigger 
money  getter  than  our  great  expanse  of  wheat  fields, 
I  would  have  looked  on  him  with  pity.  The  very  idea 
of  such  a  thing  would  have  been  ridiculous,  and  he 
would  only  have  had  to  add  that  her  gross  earnings 
for  a  year  amounted  to  more  than  the  total  value  of 
all  the  milch  cows  in  the  country,  to  make  he  and  I 
forever  strangers.    I  hate  to  be  made  a  fool  of. 

On  This  Coast. — But  I  know  this  question  has  al- 
ready come  to  your  mind:  What  if  her  gross  earnings 
do  amount  to  $290,000,000?  Where  is  there  any- 
thing to  be  made  by  the  men  and  women  on  this 
slope  who  wish  to  embark  in  such  an  undertaking, 
with  feed  as  high  as  it  is  and  eggs  selling  for  the 
ridiculously  low  figures  of  two  dozen  for  25  cents  ? 
Before  I  answer,  or  try  to  answer  that  question,  I 
am  going  to  come  nearer  home,  as  it  were,  taking  up 
the  points  of  the  industry  as  shown  by  the  market 
reports  of  our  own  State,  and  in  order  to  do  this, 
again  we  must  resort  to  figures. 

Last  year  California  sent  out  of  her  borders  $3,- 
000,000  cash  in  exchange  for  eggs,  the  bulk  of  them 
coming  from  beyond  the  Rocky  mountains.  Nor  is 
this  all.  San  Francisco  supplies  a  market  every 
week  in  the  year  for  a  carload  of  Eastern  poultry 
(2500  chickens),  gathered  from  the  States  of  Kansas 
and  Nebraska;  and  what  is  more,  these  chickens, 
shipped  over  1000  miles  to  be  placed  on  our  tables, 
cost  us  more  in  the  market  per  dozen  than  do  the 
best  raised  in  our  own  State,  and  as  compared  with 
the  home  product,  are  worth  every  cent  asked.  To 
the  consumer,  it  is  money  saved  to  buy  them. 

My  friends,  you  who  are  desirous  of  making  money 
from  hens,  did  you  know  this  ?  Are  we,  who  live  in 
the  most  favored  State  in  our  Union,  going  to  allow 
these  importations  to  continue  without  striving  to 
secure  some  of  the  profits  derived  from  them  for  our- 
selves ?  For  profits  there  are,  or  men  would  not  be 
induced  to  risk  their  money  in  such  an  enterprise. 
You  and  I  who  talk  home  industry,  where  are  we  at  ? 

Local  Advantages. — The  Pacific  slope,  with  her 
balmy  climate,  has  been  rightly  termed  the  poultry- 
mon's  paradise,  the  Italy  of  America,  for  here,  as  in 
no  other  part  of  this  great  continent,  are  the  condi- 
tions so  favorable  for  his  success.  True,  feed  is 
higher  and  the  cost  of  getting  stock  to  market  is  a 
slight  advance  over  that  paid  in  the  East,  but  aside 
from  this  everything  is  in  his  favor,  save  it  may  be 
experience.  We  do  not  have  to  contend  against  the 
rigors  of  an  Eastern  winter,  for  our  fowls  enjoy  free 
range  throughout  the  year,  and  a  tight  house  of  the 
cheapest  material  supplies  their  every  want;  where- 
as in  the  East  expensive  buildings  have  to  be  erected 
to  accommodate  the  laying  fowls  in  winter,  houses 
that  are  frost  proof  and  warm  enough  to  keep  water 
from  freezing  when  the  thermometer  outside  regis- 
ters 20°  to  30°  below  zero,  if  anything  like  satisfac- 
tory results  are  to  be  attained  from  a  flock  of  hens. 
And  during  this  period  of  confinement,  which  lasts 
from  November  to  April,  the  cost  of  keeping,  includ- 
ing care,  etc.,  is  nearly  treble  that  demanded  by 


fowls  on  the  range,  with  not  nearly  the  returns  in 
eggs.  By  this  slight  comparison  of  conditions  it  can 
be  readily  appreciated  by  the  most  disinterested 
reader  that,  climatically,  the  conditions  for  the 
propagation  of  poultry  and  its  branches  in  the  West 
are  far  in  advance  of  the  inducements  offered  in  the 
East  to  embark  in  this  growing  enterprise.  So  that 
all  that  is  really  lacking  to  make  this  the  greatest 
poultry  center  on  the  continent  is  an  infusion  of  that 
"  Yankee"  shrewdness,  pluck  and  attention,  called 
enterprise.  As  soon  as  our  poultrymen  have  some 
of  this  spirit  injected  into  their  make-up,  this  need- 
less leak  of  the  State's  wealth  will  be  stopped  and 
instead  of  a  market  offered,  another  industry  will  be 
added  to  the  long  list  of  paying  enterprises  repre- 
sented by  invested  capital. 

Cost  of  a  Hen.  —And  now  as  to  the  actual  cost  of 
keeping  one  hen  one  year.  It  has  been  said  by  those 
who  know  or  rather  pretend  to  know,  a  bushel  of 
wheat  or  its  equivalent  will  keep  a  hen  one  year. 
Experiments  have  shown  it  takes  more  than  that 
amount  to  keep  a  healthy  hen  in  normal  condition 
that  length  of  time  and  instead  gives  about  seventy- 
three  pounds  as  the  correct  amount,  and  on  this 
standard  I  am  going  to  base  my  figures,  taking  the 
market  value  of  wheat  to-day,  the  highest  price  of 
the  year,  rather  than  figuring  out  the  average  price 
during  the  last  twelve  months,  as  a  standard  by 
which  to  compute  the  cost  of  feeding  one  hen  one 
year.  Thus  we  find  seventy-three  pounds  of  wheat 
at  $1.60  per  hundred  will  cost  $1.17.  So  much  for 
the  hen's  keep.  Now  for  what  she  will  and  can  be 
made  to  do. 

i'ield  of  a  Hen. — In  several  instances  experiments 
in  feeding  have  shown  well-bred  hens  can  and  have 
been  made  to  lay  considerably  over  225  eggs  per 
year.  In  fact,  this  mark  has  been  passed  so  often 
it  is  now  considered  that  a  healthy  hen  that  cannot 
lay  her  fourteen  or  fifteen  dozen  eggs  per  year  is  not 
worth  the  room  she  occupies.  But  it  is  not  my  pur- 
pose to  show  here  what  a  hen  can  be  made  to  do,  but 
what  she  will  do  if  given  a  chance  to  earn  her  living. 
Every  one  at  all  conversant  with  the  care  and  man- 
agement of  chickens  will  acknowledge  that  it  is  a 
very  poor  hen,  one  that  it  will  pay  to  dispose  of, 
that  cannot  lay  150,  or  in  easy  figures,  twelve  dozen 
eggs  per  annum.  (Instances  are  known  where  indi- 
vidual hens  have  almost  doubled  this  number  in  a 
year's  time.)  These  eggs  sold  in  the  market  at  the 
average  low  price  of  20  cents  per  dozen  amounts  to 
$2.40.  From  this  amount  take  the  cost  of  her  keep, 
$1.17,  and  we  have  a  difference  of  $1.23,  which,  if  we 
have  managed  carefully,  should  be  net  gain,  for  the 
amount  her  carcass  will  bring  in  the  market  at  the 
end  of  two  years,  if  rightly  marketed,  will  more  than 
pay  for  the  cost  of  housing  and  incidental  expenses. 

WJiy  Cant  You  Do  It  ?— Now,  to  those  who  think 
there  is  nothing  to  be  made  from  poultry,  I  ask  you: 
Are  not  these  honest  figures  ?  Are  they  in  any  way 
overdrawn  ?  No  one  can  say  they  are,  for  in  figur- 
ing the  cost  I  have  taken  the  highest  market  prices, 
and  the  gains  have  been  based  on  the  lowest  average 
market  quotations.  My  friend,  can't  you  see  a  way 
to  keep  a  portion  of  this  $3,000,000,  annually  going 
abroad,  in  the  State  and  call  it  your  own  ?  There 
are  hundreds  of  men  in  the  East  who  are  making  a 
good  living  and  laying  by  something  each  year  for  a 
"rainy  day"  from  the  chicken  business,  and  their 
country  is  not  nearly  so  well  adapted  to  the  propaga- 
tion of  poultry  as  is  your  own.  And  now,  right  here, 
I  ask  you:  If  they  can  make  it  pay,  can't  you  ? 


THE  STOCK  YARD. 


Anthrax. 


With  the  arrival  of  summer  the  usual  outbreaks 
of  anthrax,  or  charbon,  as  it  is  called  in  the  South, 
are  occurring  among  the  live  stock,  notably  cattle, 
horses,  mules,  sheep  and  even  goats.  The  only  prac- 
tical and  economical  way  of  preventing  an  outbreak 
(according  to  the  experience  which  has  been  given 
in  our  columns)  is  to  protect  the  animals  against  the 
disease  by  using  the  Pasteur  vaccine.  This  vaccine 
has  been  used  extensively  and  successfully  in  Europe 
and  Australia  for  the  last  twelve  years — with  so 
much  success,  indeed,  that  the  losses  from  anthrax 
in  those  countries  have  been  almost  eliminated.  So 
far  as  America  is  concerned,  the  Pasteur  anthrax 
vaccine  was  first  of  all  tested  in  1894,  with  the  usual 
satisfactory  results,  and  during  the  last  three  years 
the  Pasteur  vaccine  has  been  put  to  extensive  prac- 
tical use. 

Preventive  treatment  for  anthrax  is  of  the  high- 
est importance,  as  owing  to  the  contagious  and  fatal 
character  of  the  disease  there  is  no  knowing  how  far 
its  ravages  may  extend.  As  an  example  of  the  dan- 
gerous nature  of  anthrax,  it  may  be  stated  that  the 
disease  broke  out  in  Louisiana  in  the  summer  of 
1896.  Hundreds  of  animals  died,  and  it  required 
the  vaccination  of  every  susceptible  head  of  farm 
stock  within  the  infected  region  before  the  outbreak 
was  controlled  and  finally  stamped  out.  A  signifi- 
cant fact  in  connection  with  this  outbreak  is  that  a 
number  of  plaoters  who  knew  of  the  existence  on 
their  pastures  of  the  germs  of  anthrax,  or  charbon, 


had  vaccinated  their  stock  beforehand,  with  the 
result  that  they  came  through  the  epidemic  scathe- 
less, while  the  unvaccinated  animals  on  adjoining 
plantations  were  dying  of  the  disease.  We  cannot 
shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  germs  of  anthrax 
do  exist  in  some  parts  of  this  State,  and  it  would, 
therefore,  be  an  economical  measure  for  the  owners 
of  live  stock  located  in  infected  regions  to  protect 
their  animals  against  anthrax  by  using  the  Pasteur 
vaccine. 


THE  IRRIGATOR. 


Electric  Power  for  Large-Scale  Pumping. 


Another  important  electrical  power  enterprise  has 
for  its  object,  according  to  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  to 
bring  electric  power  from  the  mountains  in  a  portion 
of  Riverside  county,  there  to  be  sold  at  a  low  rate  to 
the  farmers  for  the  purpose  of  pumping  water  from 
wells,  thus  making  them  independent  of  water  com- 
panies and  irrigation  districts,  from  which  they  have 
suffered  so  much  during  the  past  few  years.  The 
enterprise  referred  to  is  that  of  Prof.  C.  G.  Baldwin 
of  Claremont,  who  proposes  to  bring  electric  power 
from  the  mountains  into  those  sections  of  Riverside 
county  around  Winchester,  Perris,  Murrietta  and 
Los  Angeles  which  are  at  present  devoted  almost 
entirely  to  grain  culture,  there  being  no  water  for 
irrigation.  Yet  the  experience  of  the  past  few  years 
has  proved  that  a  large  portion  of  this  section  is  un- 
derlaid by  an  immense  and  apparently  inexhaustable 
volume  of  water.  This  has  been  fully  proved  around 
Perris,  where  a  large  number  of  successful  wells  have 
been  sunk,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Menifee,  by 
William  Newport,  a  large  grain  farmer,  who  has  suc- 
cessfully irrigated  a  portion  of  bis  ranch  with  water 
pumped  by  a  gasoline  engine  which  lifts  at  least  60 
miners'  inches  of  water  and  irrigates  sixty-two  and 
and  one-half  acres  of  land,  upon  which  there  is  now 
growing  a  remarkably  fine  stand  of  alfalfa.  There  is 
no  falling  off  in  the  supply  of  water,  and  the  cost  of 
pumping  sixteen  hours  a  day  during  the  irrigating 
season  is  said  to  be  20  cents  per  hour  for  fuel,  which 
would  be  equivalent  to  $4.80  for  a  full  day  of  twenty- 
four  hours.  Prof.  Baldwin  estimates  that  with  his 
electric  plant  farmers  will  be  able  to  pump  water  on 
these  lands  at  an  average  cost  of  not  over  $1.50  per 
acre,  on  a  basis  of  1  inch  to  eight  acres.  At  the 
same  time  the  land  owners  would  be  absolutely  free 
from  all  the  expense  and  annoyance  which  frequently 
attaches  to  membership  in  an  irrigation  district,  or 
absolutely  dependent  upon  a  water  company. 


A  Small  Plant  in  San  Joaquin. 


H.  B.  Knight,  a  progressive  farmer  five  miles 
southeast  of  Lathrop,  has,  according  to  a  corre- 
spondent of  the  Stockton  Mail,  concluded  that  a 
small  farm,  well  watered  and  attended  to,  is  better 
than  a  large  tract  farmed  in  the  old  way,  so  he  con- 
cluded to  fix  for  irrigation.  He  visited  MacHenry's 
plant,  near  Modesto,  and  finding  it  a  success  started 
in  to  make  one  for  himself.  He  dug  a  pit  10  feet 
deep  in  the  first  place  and  got  4  feet  of  surface  wa- 
ter at  that  depth.  Then  he  began  boring.  He  has 
two  wells,  each  10  inches  in  diameter  and  125  feet 
deep,  located  5  feet  apart.  He  perforated  the  pipe 
at  each  flow  of  water  and  struck  a  good  supply — 
seemingly  a  large  reservoir.  He  uses  a  6-inch  cen- 
trifugal Jackson  pump,  which  throws  1200  and  1500 
gallons  a  minute.  Mr.  Knight  has  about  five  acres 
under  check,  so  that  he  can  irrigate  or  flood  it,  and 
the  first  irrigation  can  be  effected  in  eight  or  ten 
hours.  The  cost  of  the  plant  was  about  $300,  so  he 
informed  your  correspondent,  without  any  engine, 
for  he  is  using  his  threshing  engine  to  furnish  the 
power. 


Fly  Bites. 


To  the  Editor:— My  cow,  a  very  good  Jersey,  has  been 
troubled  for  over  a  year  with  small  hard  flies.  They  bite  her 
all  over,  and  when  she  licks  herself  she  takes  the  hide  off.  I 
I  have  used  many  remedies;  at  present  I  am  washing  her  with 
crude  carbolic  acid,  two  tablespoonfuls  to  the  same  amount  of 
coal  oil,  and  one  quart  warm  water.  The  sores  never  matu- 
rate and  heal  quickly,  but  each  morning  there  is  a  new  spot  of 
raw  red  flesh.  The  cow  is  nearly  seven  years  old  and  an  ex- 
cellent animal.  She  eats  well,  even  greedily,  chews  her  cud 
and  seems  perfectly  healthy,  but  very  thin.  My  other  cow, 
a  two-year  old,  with  longer  and  coarser  hair,  Is  not  troubled 
with  the  flies.  The  hide  of  the  older  cow  seems  covered  with 
tiny  lumps.  Can  you  recommend  anything  to  keep  the  pests 
away?  I  have  used  buhach,  borax,  fish-oil,  sage  tea,  oil  of 
tar,  and  now  crude  carbolic  with  coal  oil,  and  none  are  effect- 
ive.— J.  D.  W.,  Sonoma. 

Phenyle  or  creoline,  mixed  with  oil,  (1  part  phe- 
nyle  or  creoline,  3  parts  oil)  will  be  a  positive  pre- 
ventative and  cure.  A  teaspoon  of  saltpeter  in  the 
feed  for  a  few  days  will  act  on  the  kidneys  and  cool 
the  blood.  Dk.  Creely. 

510  Golden  Gate  Avenue. 


The  Sonoma  County  Horticultural  Society  will 
meet  in  Santa  Rosa  on  Saturday  afternoon,  June  25, 
to  discuss  "The  Marketing  of  Prunes."  The  sub- 
ject will  be  introduced  by  Jonathan  Roberts,  and 
others  will  speak. 
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CALIFORNIA. 
Alameda . 

Trouble  in  Hops.— Pleasan ton  Dispatch,  June  19:  The  hop 
fields  near  here  are  the  scene  of  serious  trouble  among  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese  laborers.  During  a  quarrel  over  the 
labor  contract  Chung  Lee  killed  Chung  Sing  with  an  ax,  on 
Friday.  A  general  strike  is  now  on  against  Touii,  the  Japan- 
ese boss.  About-one-third  of  the  crop  has  been  picked,  and 
the  managers  of  the  company  are  offering  inducements  to  the 
men  to  return  to  work. 

Butte. 

Grain  Fire.—  Biggs  Notes,  June  18:  A  grain  fire  occurred 
this  week  near  Bell's  Switch,  between  Chico  and  Nord,  and 
eighteen  acres  of  heavy  wheat  belonging  to  P.  M.  Guynn 
were  destroyed,  besides  a  small  quantity  of  hay  belonging  to 
H.  T.  Bell. 

Hemp  Business.  — Gridley  Herald,  June  18:  A  carload  of  red- 
wood arrived  this  week  for  the  Rau  hemp  ranch.  The  timbers 
are  to  be  used  in  building  vats,  in  which  the  hemp  will  be 
treated  to  a  process  known  as  "  water  retting."  This  process 
gives  to  the  fiber  a  brighter  color  and  secures  for  it  a  some- 
what higher  price  than  when  "rain  retted,"  as  is  commonly 
done.  Those  who  "  rain  ret "  their  hemp  claim  that  by  allow- 
ing the  stalks  to  remain  on  the  ground,  the  rains  wash  out 
the  substance  from  the  wood  and  fertilize  the  soil,  making  it 
unnecessary  to  apply  commercial  or  other  fertilizers.  Hemp 
is  a  crop  which  rapidly  drains  land  of  its  plant  food,  and  it 
will  thus  be  seen  that  it  is  a  question  of  cost  of  fertilizers, 
compared  with  the  increase  in  price  received  for  "  water 
retted"  hemp.  Mr.  Cook,  the  manager  of  the  Rau  place,  is 
making  many  extensive  improvements,  and  reports  a  tine  crop 
now  growing. 

Hay  Dealing. — C.  E.  Porter,  of  Central  House,  has  pur- 
chased and  will  bale  and  ship  some  1500  tons  of  hay,  and  he  re- 
ports a  good  demand  exists,  though  buyers  are  not  just  now 
stocking  up.  The  Livermore  valley,  which  usually  supplies 
the  San  Francisco  market  with  20,000  to  25,000  tons  of  hay 
each  year,  will  not  have  a  thousand  tons  this  season,  and  other 
large  sources  of  supply  during  normal  years  are  cut  off.  So, 
altogether,  the  hay  market  is  looking  up.  Mr.  Porter  has  sev- 
eral presses  now  at  work  baling  and  will  commence  shipping 
in  about  a  month. 

Great  Grain. — About  Chico,  Durham  and  in  parts  of  Te- 
hama county  there  will  be  tremendous  crops,  frequent  cases 
being  reported  of  twelve  sacks  per  acre.  Park  Fellows,  rep- 
resenting Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co.  of  San  Francisco,  spent  sev- 
eral days  in  Chico  and  this  vicinity.  Mr.  Fellows  stated  that 
he  had  made  a  complete  tour  of  the  State,  and  nowhere  has 
he  seen  such  a  promising  outlook  for  a  grain  crop  as  in  Butte 
county.  He  says  "it  will  certainly  be  the  banner  wheat 
county  of  California."  Grain  is  ripening  slowly,  owing  to  the 
cool  weather,  thus  allowing  the  heads  to  become  more  firm. 
There  will  be  no  shrunken  wheat  this  year.  Every  kernel  is 
plump  and  the  heads  exceptionally  well  filled. 

Chico  Cannert. — Enterprise,  June  20 :  The  Chico  cannery 
will  commence  work  in  apricots  in  about  one  week.  The 
apricots  in  this  vicinity  are  ripening  rapidly  and  the  cannery 
is  prepared  to  handle  this  season's  entire  crop  of  first  quality 
canning  grade,  at  the  highest  going  prices  for  the  same.  The 
peach  and  apricot  crops  seem  to  have  suffered  most  from  the 
frost  and  as  a  result  there  will  not  be  sufficient  amount  of 
these  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Chico  to  keep  the  cannery 
busy.  All  of  the  Muirs,  Lovells  and  White  and  Yellow  Clings 
in  this  locality  have  been  contracted  for,  but  the  entire  crop 
will  not  keep  the  Cannery  running  very  long  and  purchases 
have  been  made  in  surrounding  counties. 

Colusa. 

Grain. — Willows  Journal,  June  15:  The  weather  conditions 
continue  very  favorable  for  all  growing  crops.  Our  conten- 
tion all  through  the  dry  winter  that  we  would  have  wheat  to 
sell  has  proven  true ;  while  the  crop  will  not  be  over  30  per 
cent  in  yield,  the  increased  price  will  in  a  great  measure  com- 
pensate for  the  lesser  quantity.  There  will  be  sufficient  hay 
as  well  as  almost  every  kind  of  fruit.  We  still  live  and  will 
celebrate  on  the  Fourth  in  grand  style. 

Contra  Costa. 

Tule  Enterprise. — County  Paper,  June  16:  Ex-U.  S.  Mar- 
shal J.  C.  Franks,  in  company  with  J.  W.  and  Jacob  Surface 
of  Amador  and  M.  C.  Harris  and  W.  G.  Witter  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, has  organized  the  Bradford  Reclamation  Co.  for  the 
purpose  of  reclaiming  swamp  and  overflowed  lands  in  this 
county.  They  have  purchased  what  is  known  as  the  Bradford 
tract  of  swamp  and  overflowed  land,  lying  between  the  San 
Joaquin  and  False  rivers,  in  the  eastern  portion  of  this  county, 
which  includes  sections  19  to  33  in  township  3  north,  range  3 
east.  There  are  about  3000  acres  of  land  in  the  tract,  and  a 
number  of  years  ago  a  portion  of  it  was  partially  leveed.  It 
also  includes  lands  formerly  known  as  the  McSherry  and  the 
Williams  tracts.  It  is  the  intention  of  this  new  company  to 
go  to  work  without  delay  and  to  thoroughly  reclaim  the  tract. 
The  dry  year  seems  to  have  brought  the  tule  lands  into 
prominence,  for  several  large  reclamation  projects  are  under 
way,  and  a  good  deal  of  capital  is  being  invested  in  them.  A 
very  strong  combination  of  capitalists  has  taken  hold  of  Sher- 
man island,  and  that,  too,  we  understand  is  to  be  speedily  re- 
claimed. 

Humboldt. 

Sheep. — Areata  Union,  June  11:  John  W.  Cooper  has  re- 
turned from -his  sheep  ranch  at  the  Big  Bend  of  Mad  river. 
He  tells  us  that  the  last  rains  did  a  great  deal  of  good  for 
mountain  stockmen  by  assuring  much  more. feed  on  the  ranges 
and  good  crops  on  their  ranches  or  home  farms.  Owing  to  the 
open  winter  in  the  mountains  the  wild  animals  did  not  come 
to  prey  on  the  flocks  as  much  as  usual.  Sheep  are  generally 
in  fine  condition,  there  is  a  good  crop  of  lambs  and  there  will 
be  a  fine  clip  of  wool,  but  the  wet  weather  has  made  shearing 
late. 

Arcata  Creamery. — Last  week  a  meeting  of  Areata  cream- 
ery company  stockholders  was  called  to  consider  the  matter 
of  selling  creamery  No.  2,  which  has  been  idle  for  a  few  years. 
After  due  consideration  it  was  decided  not  to  sell  but  to  start 
it  up,  which  will  be  done  soon.  Creamery  No.  1,  which  has 
been  handling  all  the  milk  of  the  company  since  No.  2  shut 
down,  is  now  taking  care  of  26,000  pounds  milk  per  day.  Isaac 
Minor's  creamery  at  McKlnleyville  is  now  getting  about  four 
tons  of  milk  daily,  and  the  amount  is  increasing  rapidly. 
Lake 

The  Crops. — Cor.  Santa  Rosa  Democrat :  The  people  of  Lake 
county  feel  better  this  year  than  they  have  for  years.  The 
crops  are  better  and  by  means  of  the  old  Squaw  creek  road 
leading  from  Cloverdale  to  Lakeport,  which  has  been  repaired 
recently  by  the  counties  of  Sonoma  and  Lake,  they  will  be 
able  to  to  haul  a  considerable  quantity  of  their  products  out- 
side of  the  county  without  being  burdened  with  the  payment 
of  tolls  on  the  road. 

Los  Angeles. 

Seedlings  Not  In  It.— Pomona  Progress,  June  16:  Within 
the  city  limits  of  Pomona  to-day  there  are  about  forty  cars  of 
seedling  oranges  yet  unpicked.  This  year's  experience  with 
this  class  of  fruit  will  lead  many  to  rebud  their  orchards  into 
Navels.  That  the  Seedling  orange  is  fast  going  out  of  the 
market  is  conceded  by  the  best  authorities.  Navels  are 
usually  shipped  until  the  middle  of  May,  leaving  no  interval 
between,  previous  to  handling  the  late  varieties,  such  as  the 
Sweets,  St.  Michaels  and  Valencias.    Several  orchardists, 


having  nothing  but  Seedlings,  have  not  sold  an  orange  this 
year  so  far,  and  now  the  outlook  for  receiving  a  figure  that 
will  warrant  packing  is  rather  dubions. 

Canning. — The  G.  W.  Waters  canning  establishment  will 
have  about  100  employes  engaged  this  week  on  the  first  in- 
stallment of  apricots,  and  the  force  will  be  doubled  next 
week.  Redlands  is  furnishing  the  first  'cots,  being  fully  ten 
days  in  advance  of  Pomona.  The  cannery  has  about  five  car- 
loads coming  from  Redlands,  which  will  be  exhausted  this 
week.  The  capacity  of  the  concern  has  been  almost  doubled 
this  year.  Several  new  power  machines  for  splitting  and  pit- 
ting peaches  will  be  used  in  the  factory  this  year.  They  are 
the  recent  inventions  of  C.  E.  Grier,  the  processor.  Four 
splitting  machines  will  be  shipped  to  other  factories  in  the 
State. 

Deciduous  Fruit  Exchance. — W.  H.  Schureman  attended  a 
meeting  last  Saturday  of  the  Southern  California  Deciduous 
Fruit  Exchange,  and  reports  that  the  prospects  of  the  ex- 
change are  constantly  improving;  that  it  is  certain  it  will 
handle  a  large  amount  of  fruit  this  year;  that  General  Man- 
ager Sprague  says  new  members  are  received  every  week; 
that  the  trained  and  experienced  agents  of  the  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Citrus  Fruit  Exchange  will  co  operate  with  the  De- 
ciduous Exchange  to  find  the  best  markets.  Mr.  Schureman 
is  sanguine  that  the  new  exchange  is  sure  to  be  a  valuable 
factor  in  giving  the  grower  higher  prices  for  his  product. 

Walnut  Buying.— Los  Angeles  Cor.  Fruit  World,  June  16: 
Large  Eastern  houses  who  make  large  importations  of  foreign 
grown  walnuts  are  now  on  the  coast  contracting  a  large  sup- 
ply of  California  nuts.  Among  these  a  particular  case  is  that 
of  J.  B.  Inderrieden  Company  of  Chicago.  This  concern  has 
been  one  of  the  largest  importing  houses  of  foreign  nuts  to  in- 
terior points.  Mr.  C.  V.  Inderrieden  of  that  concern  has  con- 
tracted for  about  ninety  cars  of  California  nuts,  which  to  that 
extent  will  deter  them  from  importing  any  foreign  walnuts. 
Of  these  ninety  cars,  Inderrieden  will  secure  about  seventy 
cars  from  the  Fullerton  Association  and  twenty  cars  from  the 
Santa  Barbara  people.  It  is  said  that  the  crop  of  walnuts 
along  the  Santa  Barbara  division  will  amount  to  about  100 
carloads,  but  owing  to  dry  weather  not  over  fifty  cars  of  first- 
class  stock  will  be  available.  Santa  Ana  has  about  100  cars ; 
El  Monte  about  ten  cars,  which,  with  the  usual  quantities 
from  Rivera,  Capistrano  and  other  stations,  will  make  a  good 
big  walnut  crop. 

Poisoned  Oranges  for  Squirrels.— Santa  Ana  Blade,  June 
17:  The  farmers  about  Whittier  have  discovered  that  ground 
squirrels  are  exceedingly  found  of  oranges,  and  are  taking, 
advantage  of  this  discovery  to  rid  the  country  of  these  pests. 
The  fruit  i»  poisoned  after  the  usual  method.  So  far  the 
scheme  has  been  universally  successful. 

Napa. 

Olives. — Napa  Register,  June  17:  The  olive  trees  on  F. 
Borreo's  Bay  View  Vineyard  farm,  near  Napa  Soda  Springs, 
have  blossomed  out  quite  heavily  this  year,  and  the  prospect 
for  a  large  yield  is  very  promising  indeed.  Mr.  Borreo  gath- 
ered twenty  tons  from  his  thirty  acres  last  season.  Sixteen 
tons  were  made  into  olive  oil  and  four  were  sold  to  parties  in 
San  Francisco.  The  total  amount  of  oil  made  was  500  gallons— 
300  of  No.  1  and  200  of  No.  2.  At  Vincent  Smith's  Glen  Olive 
Farm  the  trees  have  blossomed  quite  heavily,  and  there  will 
be  a  much  larger  crop  the  coming  season  than  usual.  Mr. 
Smith  made  his  entire  crop  last  season  into  oil. 

Orange. 

Harper's  Creamery.— Downey  Chdmpion,  June  18:  Geo. 
A.  Smith  is  handling  at  Harper's  Creamery  on  Old  river,  of 
which  he  is  the  lessee,  2500  pounds  of  milk  daily  from  about 
twenty-five  patrons  from  the  San  Antonio  district ;  also  the 
cream  from  the  Bixby  skimming  plant,  which  he  also  leases. 
Mr.  Harper  anticipated  the  pressing  needs  of  the  neighbor- 
hood when  he  invested  his  money  in  a  creamery,  and  his  en- 
terprise has  greatly  stimulated  the  dairy  business  of  that 
section. 

Alfalfa. — A  field  of  luxurious  alfalfa  just  ready  for  the 
sickle— what  can  be  more  beautiful  to  the  eye,  especially 
when  the  new  mown  hay  meets  with  a  ready  sale  at  from  $12 
to  $15  per  ton  in  the  field?  Two  miles  northwest  of  Downey 
is  the  farm  of  C.  S.  Walton.  The  music  of  the  mower  as  it 
clipped  the  heavy  growth  of  a  thirty-acre  alfalfa  field  was  an 
irresistible  charm.  We  engaged  in  a  conversation  a  few  min- 
utes with  a  son  of  Mr.  Walton.  This  was  the  third  cutting 
this  season  from  this  alfalfa  patch,  which  has  averaged  over 
one  and  one-half  tons  per  acre  at  each  cutting.  The  first  cut- 
ting was  baled  and  brought  $16  per  ton  in  Los  Angeles,  ten 
miles  distant.  The  second  cutting  was  sold  loose  at  $13  per 
ton.  Mr.  Walton  expects  to  get  eight  or  nine  cuttings  from 
this  field  this  season.  Most  of  the  crop  will  be  baled  and  held 
for  the  fall  and  winter  demand,  when  prices  are  expected  to 
rule  high. 

Celery.—  Santa  Ana  Blade,  June  17:  At  a- meeting  of  the 
California  Celery  Company,  a  short  time  since,  at  Westmin- 
ster, it  was  decided  that  about  800  acres  of  celery  would  be 
set  out  this  season,  but  since  that  time  several  land  owners 
have  concluded  to  raise  corn  and  potatoes  on  land  intended  for 
celery,  so  that  in  all  probability  the  800  acres  estimated  for 
celery  will  be  reduced  more  than  one-half  by  the  company. 
This  action  will  preclude  all  risk  of  overproduction,  and  thus 
assure  good  returns  to  celery  growers,  while  abundant  crops 
of  corn  and  other  produce,  which  will  be  planted  instead  of 
celery,  will  find  a  ready  sale  at  good  prices.  The  farmers  in 
that  section  this  year  are  particularly  fortunate. 

Cannery.— Anaheim  Gazette,  June  16:  The  canning  com- 
pany has  called  for  the  payment  of  its  fourth  assessment, 
which  will  pay  up  the  stock  in  full.  The  assessment  is  $4  per 
share.  The  activity  that  has  characterized  the  work  at  the 
packing  house  during  the  past  fortnight.but  demonstrates  the 
fact  that  everything  is  being  put  under  way  for  an  early  be- 
ginning of  opratieons.  Expensive  machinery  has  been  pur- 
chased and  is  being  placed  in  position,  sugar  has  been  con- 
tracted for,  tinware  bought,  and  everything  placed  in 
readiness  for  the  beginning  of  the  initial  season. 

Riverside. 

Potato  Planting.— About  600  acres  of  potatoes  will  be 
planted  in  the  vicinity  of  Hemet  this  year.  Farmers  are  pre- 
paring the  ground  now  for  the  fall  crop,  plowing  10  inches 
deep.  One  hundred  sacks  to  the  acre  is  considered  a  fair 
yield. 

Alfalfa  Figures.— This  is  certainly  the  alfalfa  grower's 
harvest  year.  One  rancher  remarked  in  the  Press  office  the 
other  day  that  he  had  sold  two  and  a  half  tons  to  the  acre  of 
his  second  cutting  at  $12  per  ton,  or  $30  per  acre.  He  figures 
on  six  cuttings,  but  the  total  would  be  about  enough  to  aver- 
age five  cuttings  of  two  and  a  half  tons  per  acre.  That  means 
$150  per  acre  this  year  from  the  alfalfa  crop.  Of  course, 
alfalfa  hay  will  not  be  worth  $12  per  ton  usually,  but  some 
ranchers  will  be  able  to  pay  for  their  land  by  the  returns  of 
this  year's  crop,  and  can  face  the  future  of  their  industry 
with  great  complaisance. 

Sacramento. 

Horticultural  Commissioners. — Bee,  June  17 :  This  after- 
noon the  Board  of  Supervisors  met  for  the  purpose  of  electing 
three  Horticultural  Commissioners.  Supervisor  McLaughlin 
made  a  motion,  which  was  adopted,  that  three  commissioners 
be  elected,  to  serve  without  compensation,  they  to  select  an 
inspector  or  inspectors,  whose  total  compensation  shall  not 
exceed  $900  a  year.  Jenkins  nominated  William  Johnston 
and  G.  H.  Cutter.  Curtis  presented  the  name  cf  C.  E. 
Brooke.  McLaughlin  nominated  G.  Booth.  Dreman  nomi- 
nated R.  D.  Stephens.   Cutter  and  Booth  were  elected  on 


the  first  ballot.  For  the  third  commissioner  several  ballots 
were  taken.  Senator  Johnston  was  finally  elected,  receiving 
the  four  votes  of  the  supervisors  present. 

San  Benito. 

Irrigation  News.— Hollister  Advance,  June  17:  Gustave 
Brown  received  a  5-inch  centrifugal  pump  this  week,  and  will 
start  up  in  a  day  or  so.   It  is  his  intention  to  pump  water  into 

a  reservoir,  and  then  irrigate  from  the  storage.  Mr.  G.  S. 

Nash  has  finished  his  first  irrigation.  He  has  set  aside  the 
old  threshing  engine  and  upon  his  next  run  will  use  a  large 

gasoline  engine.  McCloskey  Bros,  have  finished  irrigating 

sixteen  acres  of  alfalfa,  and  are  getting  ready  to  put  in  per- 
manent power.  The  plant  of  the  San  Juan  Valley  Irrigation 

Company  is  running  right  along,  night  and  day,  flooding  about 
six  acres  of  land  each  twenty-four  hours.    The  company  has 

plenty  of  water  in  sight.  Irrigation  has  been  concluded  on 

the  Shaw  and  Tebbetts  alfalfa  farm,  and  the  water  is  now 

being  pumped  upon  the  Lee  Deforce  orchard  adjoining.  Mr. 

J.  M.  Jones  has  finished  two  wells,  106  and  110  feet  deep.  A 
pit  to  be  8x12  feet  and  40  feet  deep  is  now  being  excavated 

for  the  reception  of  the  pump.  Chas.  Dowdy's  engine  and 

engineer  are  at  work  on  John  Woolery's  place,  west  of  town. 
A  good  supply  of  water  is  used  in  wetting  up  the  alfalfa  fields 
of  the  neighborhood. 

San  Bernardino. 

Still  Planting  Oranges.—  S.  A.  Pease,  Horticultural  Com- 
missioner, in  report  to  supervisors:  Many  orchardists  are 
budding  over  their  lemon  and  some  other  trees  to  grape  fruit. 
Probably  300  acres  would  not  more  than  cover  these  changes. 
One  hundred  and  twenty-five  acres  are  being  set  to  citrus 
fruits  in  East  Riverside.  In  other  portions  of  the  county  this 
will  be  increased  by  500  acres  more. 

Developing  Water. — Redlands  Facts,  June  14 :  The  work 
of  extending  the  tunnel  in  Mill  creek  canyon  bed  by  the  Men- 
tone  company  for  the  development  of  water  is  going  steadily 
forward.  The  present  contract  is  for  an  extension  of  300  feet, 
about  60  feet  of  which  has  been  completed,  with  an  increase 
of  water  from  about  70  miner's  inches  to  about  100  inches. 
This  is  a  remarkably  good  showing. 

Cannery  Prices. — Citrograph,  June  18 :  At  least  one  Red- 
lands  grower  has  sold  his  apricot  and  peach  crops  for  this  sea- 
son to  the  Pomona  cannery,  receiving  $25  for  apricots  and  $30 
for  peaches  per  ton,  delivered  on  cars  here. 

Redlands  Cannery. — The  Redlands  cannery  will  commence 
work  on  Monday  or  Tuesday.  The  cannery  is  in  perfect  order 
for  the  season's  work.  The  fruit  has  been  purchased  on  the 
trees  and  will  be  picked  by  their  own  employes.  The  first 
company  of  pickers  will  be  sent  out  on  Monday  in  charge  of  a 
foreman.  This  plan  is  regarded  as  the  best  method  for  get- 
ting the  fruit  into  the  cannery  in  good  condition. 

Ontario  Fruits. — Record,  June  15:  Never  before  at  this 
time  of  the  year  did  Ontario  ship  as  much  fruit  as  is  being 
shipped  at  present.  The  total  shipments  for  the  past  week 
were  twenty-six  and  three-quarter  carloads,  divided  as  fol- 
lows: Oranges,  5064  boxes;  lemons,  3013  boxes.  The  crop  of 
apricots  and  peaches  is  very  large  in  this  section  and  prices 
will  be  the  best  received  for  years. 

San  Diego. 

Lemon  Prices. — Union,  June  16:  Shippers  in  this  city  have 
advanced  the  price  of  lemons  from  %  and  %c  to  lc  a  pound. 
The  warm  weather  in  the  East  has  made  an  increased  de- 
mand for  the  fruit. 

A  Good  Well. — El  Cajon  News:  J.  Donald,  manager  of  the 
Boston  ranch  at  El  Cajon,  struck  a  large  flow  of  water  a  short 
time  ago  by  sinking  several  feet  deeper  in  the  old  well  which 
had  supplied  the  ranch  with  water  for  household  purposes  for 
a  number  of  years.  The  flow  is  said  to  be  ten  inches.  Mr. 
Donald  has  kept  the  pumping  machinery  in  operation  now  for 
some  weeks,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  decrease  in  the 
flow  of  water  in  the  well.  The  inrush  is  so  great  as  to  be  dis- 
tinctly heard  by  persons  standing  at  the  top  of  the  well ;  and 
when  the  water  first  rose  to  the  top  the  force  from  below 
could  be  easily  seen  at  the  surface.  The  well  is  now  but  33 
feet  deep. 

San  Luis  Obispo. 

Arroyo  Grande  Hay.— Herald,  June  18:  The  hay  crop  is 
being  rapidly  harvested,  and  the  quality  and  quantity  in  the 
valley  is  fully  up  to  the  yield  of  other  years.  Many  of  the 
farmers  will  be  enabled  to  sell  all  of  their  crop  owing  to  their 
facilities  for  irrigating,  as  they  can  either  flood  the  land  and 
put  in  another  crop  or  reincarnate  the  stubble  into  green 
pastures  for  their  stock. 

Santa  Barbara. 

Cattle  Shipments. — Press,  June  16 :  Five  hundred  cars  of 
live  stock  were  shipped  from  Santa  Barbara  and  Ellwood  dur- 
ing the  past  two  months.  Nearly  half  of  this  great  number 
were  from  Santa  Rosa  island.  In  May  135  carloads  were 
shipped  from  the  city  alone,  and  160  carloads  in  April.  It  is 
understood  that  there  will  be  a  few  more  small  shipments 
from  up-country  ranges,  though  there  is  thought  to  be  suf- 
ficient feed  remaining  to  carry  over  the  depleted  herds  until 
another  season.  There  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  stock  be- 
lieved to  be  on  Santa  Cruz  island  yet,  but  it  is  stated  that 
there  will  be  no  large  shipments. 

The  Advantage  of  Water.— R.  M.  Drennan  of  Naples  raised 
thirty  tons  of  hay  on  nine  acres  of  the  Williams'  ranch  this 
year,  and  E.  W.  Wells  cut  twelve  tons  from  five  acres.  The 
hay  was  raised  on  low  ground,  along  the  creek,  and  was  irri- 
gated some.  It  was  about  the  only  crop  raised  in  that  section. 

Too  Little  Water. — Summerland  Advance,  June  16:  After 
the  rain  which  fell  about  a  month  back,  many  planted  corn 
and  beans,  which  came  up  nicely  and  were  doing  well,  but  the 
recent  hot  weather  has  wilted  the  plantings  and  they  prob- 
ably will  never  mature.  Earlier  sown  beans  and  corn  are 
looking  well;  and,  with  a  little  more  rain,  will  raise  a  short 
crop.  Some  hay  is  now  being  cut  on  the  lowlands.  Although 
the  stalks  are  short  and  the  crop  will  be  light,  it  is  an  im- 
provement on  no  hay.  The  walnut  and  fruit  trees  promise  a 
fair  crop.    A  fair  crop  of  potatoes  will  also  be  raised  this  year. 

Lompoc. — Crops  are  turning  out  better  than  expected. 
There  will  be  considerable  hay,  which  they  are  selling  for  $20 
in  large  lots. 

Santa  Clara. 

Sugar  Beets.— Pajaronian,  June  16:  The  beet  crop  of  the 
Spreckels  uplands,  near  Aptos,  shows  well.  There  is  a  very 
good  stand.  The  beet  crop  continues  to  prosper  in  Pajaro 
valley.  There  will  be  some  surprising  yields.  From  500  to 
600  acres  of  this  valley  are  planted  with  California  beet  seed. 
The  crop  looks  encouraging.  California  will  yet  be  independ- 
ent of  German  seed. 

Fruit  Prices.—  San  Jose  Herald,  June  18:  At  the  Grange 
meeting  to-day  it  was  reported  that  apricots  were  selling  at 
$45  a  ton,  green,  and  several  persons  were  holding  prunes  for 
$40  a  ton.  Muir  peaches  are  being  contracted  for  by  the  can- 
neries at  $30,  and  Clings  at  $50.  The  canneries  will  take 
nothing  smaller  than  2%.  The  general  impression  prevailed 
among  the  members  that  the  prune  crop  would  be  heavier 
this  year  than  last  if  the  prunes  did  not  fall  from  the  trees. 
Tulare. 

Sorghum.— Lemoore  Leader,  June  18:  T.  W.  Standart  has 
planted  twenty-two  acres  to  sorghum  in  the  Wiggington  sec- 
tion, seven  miles  southwest  of  town,  as  an  experiment.  Sor- 
ghum is  said  to  make  the  richest  of  feed  for  cattle,  horses  and 
hogs  by  those  who  have  grown  it  in  Los  Angeles  and  the  East- 
ern States,  and  in  view  of  the  high  prices  prevailing  for  hay 
his  experiment  will  no  doubt  be  watched  with  interest  by  all 
farmers. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


Tempered. 


When  stern  occasion  calls  for  war, 

And  the  trumpets  shrill  and  peal. 
Forges  and  armories  ring  all  day 

With  the  fierce  clash  of  steel. 
The  blades  are  heated  in  the  flame, 

And  cooled  in  icy  flood, 
And  beaten  hard,  and  beaten  well, 
To  make  them  firm  and  pliable; 

Their  edge  and  temper  good ; 
Then  tough  and  sharp  with  discipline, 
They  win  the  fight  for  fighting  men. 

When  God's  occasions  call  for  men, 

His  chosen  souls  He  takes. 
In  life's  hot  fire  He  tempers  them, 

With  tears  He  cools  and  slakes; 
With  many  a  heavy,  grievous  stroke 

He  beats  them  to  an  edge, 
And  tests  and  tries,  again,  again, 
Till  the  hard  will  is  fused,  and  pain 

Becomes  high  privilege; 
Then  strong,  and  quickened  through  and 

through, 
They  ready  are  His  work  to  do. 

Like  an  on-rushing,  furious  host 

The  tide  of  need  and  sin. 
Unless  the  blades  shall  tempered  be, 

They  have  no  chance  to  win ; 
God  trusts  to  no  untested  sword 

When  He  goes  forth  to  war; 
Only  the  souls  that,  beaten  long 
On  pain's  great  anvil,  have  grown  strong, 

His  chosen  weapons  are. 
Ah,  souls,  on  pain's  great  anvil  laid, 
Uemember  this,  nor  be  afraid  : 

—Susan  Coolidge. 


How  Grandma  Went  Home. 


Dear  old  Grandma  Jackson,  like 
everybody  else,  had  la  grippe,  and  had 
it  badly,  too.  She  did  not  die,  but  she 
came  near  it.  After  a  long  time,  when 
the  doctor  allowed  her  to  creep  down 
stairs,  white  and  weak  and  wan,  her 
mind  was  filled  with  the  queerest  no- 
tions. She  thought  she  was  making  a 
visit  to  her  brother  in  New  Hampshire. 

Day  after  day  she  spent  in  the  big 
rocking  chair  at  the  sitting-room  win- 
dow, gazing  out  at  the  familiar  street 
with  wistful,  dim  blue  eyes,  and  keep- 
ing up  a  pitiful  murmur  of  "Oh,  if  I 
could  only  go  home  I  know  I  should 
get  better  right  straight  off!  If  they'd 
only  let  me  go  home!"  Grandpa,  in 
his  seat  opposite,  worried  much  over 
her  unhappy  fancy.  There  were  mo- 
ments when  she  did  not  even  recognize 
him,  but  bent  upon  him  the  some 
troubled  look,  as  if  a  strange  face  had 
suddenly  replaced  the  one  which  she 
had  known  and  loved  for  so  long. 
"  Don't  you  think  we'd  better  be  talk- 
ing of  going  home,  father?  "  she  would 
ask  everv  morning,  in  an  anxious  whis- 
per. "  It  seems  to  me  we  have  been 
here  too  long  now,  and  there  is  no  use 
wearing  out  one's  welcome.  I  guess 
Ezra's  folks'll  never  want  to  set  eyes 
on  us  again  and  I  should  like  to  get 
back  to  Boston  pretty  soon.  There's 
all  my  spring  cleaning  to  attend  to. 
Oh,  dear;  I  do  want  to  go  home!  " 

"Well,  but  mother,"  grandpa  would 
begin;  but  she  went  on  without  heed- 
ing him. 

Ezra's  wife  is  well  meaning  enough, 
but  she's  dreadfully  wearing,  and  that 
bed  put  in  the  north  chamber  is  as  hard 
as  a  pine  log.  Now  that  I  am  feeling 
poorly  seems  as  if  I'd  like  to  go  back  to 
my  own  bed.  There  isn't  one  to  com- 
pare with  it  in  this  whole  place — all 
live  goose  feathers,  every  one  of  them. 
Oh,  father,  I  don't  believe  I  shall  ever 
get  any  stronger  here!  Won't  you  see 
if  you  can  manage  to  take  me  home 
somehow?  " 

And  so  she  kept  up  that  never  end- 
ing homesick  cry.  The  sunshiny  May 
came  and  went.  The  elms  on  the  com- 
mon tossed  their  boughs  against  the 
bluest  of  blue  skies;  children  play  once 
more  in  the  long  shaded  walks;  feath- 
ered bands  flooded  the  air  with  music; 
and  the  world  was  filled  with  the  joy  of 
springtime,  but  there  were  deepening 
wrinkles  on  the  gentle,  old  face  beneath 
the  soft  white  cap  that  rested  on  still 
softer  white  hair,  and  grandma's  shriv- 
eled hands,  busied  with  their  knitting, 
trembled  until  the  needles  glistened  in 
the  sun.  A  note  of  despair  crept  into 
her  longing  for  home.  She  could  see 
from  her  place  at  the  window  the  com- 
mon growing  green  and  the  rush  of 
sunshine  lighting  up  every  corner  of 


the  street,  to  which  she  had  come  half 
a  century  before  as  a  bride. 

There  was  the  house  where  her  chil- 
dren were  born,  where  some  of  them 
had  died.  In  this  very  room  Rachel 
and  Marta  were  married  many  a  year 
ago.  Here  her  boys  had  clung  to  her 
neck  with  tears  as  one  by  one  they  said 
good- by  to  her  and  gone  into  the  world 
to  make  their  own  fortunes.  Loving 
memories  were  associated  with  the 
very  chairs  and  tables,  but  to  grand- 
ma's bewildered  and  failing  sight  they 
were  only  strange,  unfamiliar  shapes. 
"  I  want  to  go  home!  "  she  murmured 
still.    "  I  want  to  go  home!  " 

The  doctor  shook  his  head  one  day  as 
he  strapped  up  his  case  of  medicines 
and  drew  on  his  driving  gloves.  Miss 
Lizzie  has  followed  him  out  into  the 
hallway. 

"  You  don't  think  she  is  failing,  doc- 
tor, do  you?  "  she  asked  with  sudden 
dread. 

"Well,  I  don't  know;  her  mind  is 
wearing  out  her  body,  and  if  she  don't 
get  over  that  idea  that  she  isn't  at 
home  soon,  I'm  afraid  she  may  break 
down  under  the  strain.  The  only  think 
to  be  done  is  to  give  her  nourishing 
food  and  keep  her  as  cheerful  as  possi- 
ble. Good  morning!  "  and  the  doctor 
hurried  away. 

Miss  Lizzie  turned  back  into  the  sit- 
ting room.  The  few  words  had  removed 
scales  from  her  eyes,  as  it  were.  She 
realized  with  a- pang  how  worn  the  dear 
figure  by  the  window  bad  grown  of 
late,  and  how  her  mother's  strange  de- 
lusion had  tightened  its  hold  week  by 
week.  She  went  about  her  work  all 
day  with  a  weight  at  her  heart,  an  un- 
spoken prayer  on  her  lips.  Anxious 
Miss  Lizzie,  an  old  maid  in  the  old 
home,  was  returning  to  her  parents  the 
tender  untiring  care  which  they  had 
bestowed  upon  her  as  a  child.  Through 
the  long  night  she  lay  awake  wondering 
if  something  could  be  done  to  clear 
away  the  cobwebs  from  that  poor,  be- 
fogged brain.  In  the  early  morning  an 
inspiration  came  to  her  so  happy  that 
she  breathed  a  deep  sigh  of  relief  and 
fell  asleep  only  to  be  aroused  by  the 
birds  twittering  in  the  vines  outsider, 
and  a  broad  ray  of  sunlight  drifting 
across  her  face. 

A  soon  as  she  was  dressed  she  hur- 
ried into  her  mother's  room  and  drew 
the  curtains  aside  briskly,  letting  in  a 
flood  of  light  and  the  warm,  sweet 
morning  air. 

"  Well  mother,"  she  cried  cheerily, 
"  this  is  a  splendid  day  for  you  to  ride, 
isn't  it?  You  know  you  are  going  home 
to-day." 

"  Why  so  I  am,"  said  grandma,  with 
a  smile  of  childish  delight  as  she  sat  up 
in  bed.  "I  declare  I  had  almost  for- 
gotten it.  Seems  as  if  the  time  would 
never  come.  We  aren't  going  till  after 
breakfast,  are  we,  Lizzie?  I  hope  you'll 
see  that  your  father  is  ready.  He's 
growing  very  slipshod  of  late  in  his 
ways." 

"Oh,  he  is  home  already,"  answered 
Lizzie.  He  wants  to  be  on  hand  when 
you  get  there." 

So  grandma  rose  in  a  state  of  excite- 
ment to  take  her  tea  and  toast  and  egg 
with  a  relish  she  had  not  shown  since 
her  illness.  Then  she  was  dressed  as 
for  a  journey  in  her  best  black  cash- 
mere, her  camel's  hair  shawl,  the  big 
black  bonnet  with  the  purple  violets 
within  the  brim,  the  shiny  one-button 
black  gloves,  her  overshoes  and  the 
little  worsted  work  bag  on  her  arm  to 
hold  her  "specks,"  handkerchief  and 
her  portemonnaie,  and  she  was  ready 
to  start  out.  Miss  Lizzie  took  her  arm 
and  they  started  down  the  long  flight 
of  stairs. 

She  helped  her  down  the  front  steps 
leading  to  the  sidewalk,  talking  to  her 
all  the  time  about  her  return  home, 
and  keeping  her  attention  away  from 
the  scenes  about  her.  Then  she  helped 
her  into  the  carryall  that  stood  by  the 
gate  waiting. 

"I'll  warrant  that  when  we  get 
there,"  said  Lizzie,  after  they  were  in 
the  carriage,  "  father'll  be  waiting  for 
us  at  the  top  of  the  steps."  They  drove 
for  some  time,  when  Lizzie  broke  out: 
"  Well,  here  we  are  at  last!  It's  been 
a  long,  tiresome  journey,  but  I  guess 
you've  stood  it  pretty  well." 

For  an  instant  the  old  lady  stood 


dazed,  but  Lizzie  called  out:  "  Well,  if 
there  isn't  father  just  as  I  said  he'd 
be!"  Grandma  caught  sight  of  him  as 
he  stood  at  the  top  of  the  steps. 

"  He  was  looking  for  us  sure  enough,  " 
she  said.  They  helped  her  out  and  up 
the  steps.  All  the  rest  of  the  family 
had  been  taken  into  the  plot.  Cynthy 
Ann,  the  hired  girl,  came  out  from  be- 
hind grandpa. 

"Well,  well,  mother,"  said  the  lat- 
ter, stepping  forward  and  taking  her 
hand  in  his  and  stooping  to  kiss  the 
faded  cheek,  "It  does  seem  nice  to 
have  you  back  again!  I  thought  you 
were  never  coming.  Aren't  you  tired 
after  your  ride.  Come  right  into  the 
sitting-room  and  take  off  your  things. 

"Well,  Mrs.  Jackson,"  joined  in 
Cynthy  Ann,  "  I  guess  you'll  find  things 
looking  pretty  well.  I've  tried  to  keep 
them  straightened  out  while  you  were 
away,  but  I'm  mighty  glad  to  get  you 
home  again.  Wouldn't  you  like  some 
tea?  '  Twould  kinder  rest  you  after 
coming  such  a  ways." 

Grandma's  face  lighted  up  with 
pleasure.  She  was  led  to  the  sitting- 
room  unresisting,  glancing  about  with 
deep  satisfaction.  She  sank  into  her 
rocking-chair  and  drew  a  long  breath 
of  happiness.  Lizzie  took  off  her  things, 
then  brought  her  white  cap,  to  tie  on 
lovingly,  and  the  long  blue  stockings  so 
that  the  fingers  could  begin  their 
knitting  work  again.  Grandma  looked 
out  through  the  window  and  laughed  a 
pleased  little  laugh  to  herself. 

"  Well,  there's  no  better  place  than 
Boston  after  all,  I  tell  you,  father,  I  am 
glad  to  be  home  again.  I've  been  feel- 
ing pretty  miserable,  but  I  guess  I 
shall  begin  to  pick  up  now  I've  got 
back  to  my  own  living,  though  Ezra's 
wife  did  try  to  make  me  feel  at  home." 
She  laughed  again,  and  it  did  Lizzie's 
heart  good  to  hear  her. 

"  But  there  is  one  thing  queer  about 
my  being  at  Ezra's,"  she  went  on  pres- 
ently, "  I  can't  seem  to  remember  how 
'  twas  I  ever  came  to  go  there  at  all. 
But  one  thing  I've  made  up  my  mind 
to;  I'm  never  going  there  again." 

That  night  when  she  went  to  bed  she 
drew  Lizzie's  face  down  to  her  own, 
peaceful  and  smiling  once  more,  and 
said:  "Oh,  Lizzie,  I'm  going  to  get 
better  now,  I'm  so  glad  to  be  back, 
for  there  is  no  place  like  home." 


Walking  Upstairs. 


Many  people  will  be  surprised  to 
know  that  there  is  a  scientific  way  of 
walking  upstairs.  A  physician,  in  tell- 
ing how  it  is  done,  says  that  usually  a 
person  will  tread  on  the  ball  of  his  foot 
in  taking  each  step.  This  is  distinctly 
a  bad  practice;  it  wears  and  tires  the 
muscles,  as  it  throws  the  entire  sus- 
pended weight  of  the  body  on  the 
muscles  of  the  legs  and  feet.  In  walk- 
ing upstairs  the  point  to  be  secured  is 
the  most  equal  distribution  of  the 
body's  weight  possible.  The  feet 
should  be  placed  squarely  on  the  step, 
heel  and  all,  and  then  the  work  should 
be  done  slowly  and  deliberately.  In 
this  way  there  is  no  strain  upon  any 
muscle,  but  each  one  does  its  duty  in 
natural  manner.  The  practice  of  bend- 
ing nearly  double  when  ascending 
stairs  is  extremely  pernicious.  It 
cramps  the  lungs  and  makes  the  heart 
work  harder.  A  slightly  forward  in- 
clination is  all  that  is  necessary  to 
make  the  method  of  going  upstairs 
about  described  a  much  less  laborious 
task  than  it  usually  is. 


Washing  the  Baby's  Clothes. 

This  is  not  an  unimportant  task  for 
the  little  garments  accumulate  very 
fast,  and  if  the  washing  is  done  only 
once  a  week,  the  laundress  will  be  sur- 
prised at  the  size  of  the  pile  of  clothes 
that  await  her  attention. '  In  this  work 
as  in  every  other,  much  time  and  labor 
would  be  saved  by  adopting  the  proper 
methods. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  care- 
fully sort  the  clothes  and  but  every- 
thing but  the  flannels  in  lukewarm  wa- 
ter to  soak,  having  the  napkins  in  one 
tub,  and  the  dresses  of  muslin  skirts 
in  another.  After  they  have  soaked  an 
hour,  rub  them  out  and,  place  them  in 
suds,  to  which  a  little  powdered  borax 
has  been  added.  Strong  washing  pow- 
ders should  never  be  used  to  wash  any- 
thing that  comes  in  contact  with  the 
baby's  skin,  for  if  the  least  trace  of  it 
remains  after  the  rinsing  is  done,  it  will 
irritate  the  tender  flesh,  causing  him 
to  suffer  torture. 

Put  the  white  clothes  in  a  boiler  and 
allow  them  to  scald  a  few  minutes,  then 
dip  them  out  into  clear  water.  Rinse 
thorougly  through  one  blue  water,  and 
dip  the  lower  part  of  the  skirts  and 
dresses  in  thin  starch;  the  waist  and 
sleeves  of  the  dresses  should  never  be 
starched.  A  sunny  grassy  yard  should 
be  chosen  for  drying,  or  if  indoor  dry- 
ing is  a  necessity,  see  that  it  is  quick 
and  thorough. 

Harsh  and  fu!led-up  flannels  are  en- 
tirely unfit  for  a  baby,  and  there  is  no 
need  of  having  them  so,  if  the  proper 
care  is  taken  in  washing  them. 

Heat  the  water  until  it  is  as  warm 
as  you  can  bear  your  hands  in  com- 
fortably; add  a  tablespoonful  of  borax 
to  every  bucketful,  and  enough  soap  to 
make  a  good  suds.  Immerse  your  white 
flannels  in  this,  having  them  well  cov- 
ered and  let  them  soak  five  minutes, 
then  rub  gently  between  the  hands  un- 
til clean.  The  borax  softens  the  water 
and  cleanses  the  fabric,  leaving  it  beau- 
tifully soft  and  white. 

When  the  garments  are  clean,  rinse 
them  and  shake  thorougly.  Have  the 
washing  and  rinsing  water  the  same 
temperature,  and  do  the  work  quickly. 
Never  allow  flannels  to  lie  after  they 
are  wet,  but  get  them  on  the  line  as 
soon  as  possible.  If  they  are  hung  out 
so  that  a  gentle  breeze  will  blow 
through  them,  they  will  be  softer  and 
nicer  than  if  the  day  is  perfectly  still. 

A  Mistake  in  Values. 


Sothern,  the  actor,  once  said  he 
would  throw  an  extraordinarily  foolish 
man  across  the  Hudson  river  at  a  nar- 
row part,  and  made  a  bet  with  him  to 
that  effect.  A  crowd  went  to  see  the 
performance.  Sothern,  after  grasping 
the  man  with  care,  flung  him  into  the 
river.  When  the  latter  reached  the 
bank,  he  panted  out,  "You  have  lost 
your  bet."  "Not  at  all,"  coolly  replied 
Sothern.  "  That  is  only  my  first  at- 
tempt. I  mean  to  keep  on  trying  all 
day  until  I  get  you  over."  The  man 
paid  the  money. 


"Those  Spanish  warships  ought  to 
sell  well  to  the  fish-tackle  dealers." 
"What  for?"  "Sinkers." 


Said  a  physician:  "I  wonder  that 
women  fail  to  appreciate  how  much 
nervous  force  as  well  as  physical 
strength  they  consume  in  worrying 
over  the  little  things  of  life.  Look  at 
the  mother  and  housewife  as  she  goes 
about  her  tasks,  and  observe  how  often 
she  utters  an  impatient  exclamation, 
how  often  she  sighs  over  her  servants' 
shortcomings,  how  often  she  starts  ner- 
vously at  a  noise  from  one  Of  the  chil- 
dren. And  each  time  that  she  loses  con- 
trol over  herself,  her  nerves,  her  tem- 
per, she  loses  just  a  little  nervous  force, 
just  a  little  physical  well  being,  and 
moves  a  fraction  of  on  inch  farther  on 
in  the  path  that  leads  to  premature 
old  age  and  to  invalidism." 

If  American  women  would  only  learn 
that  it  is  not  work,  but  worry,  that 
kills  !  The  average  woman  puts  too 
much  of  herself  into  the  correction  of 
the  children,  into  the  ordering  of  her 
household,  into  the  management  of  her 
servants.  Only  a  few  days  ago  I  heard 
a  mother  and  housekeeper  say  that  she 
had  "worried  herself  sick"  over  the 
fact  that  she  must  change  her  maid. 

A  clever  woman  said  to  an  excitable 
sister,  "  My  dear,  do  not  use  a  pile 
driver  to  pin  on  a  bow  of  ribbon  !  "  Do 
not  many  of  us  use  the  pile  driver  when 
a  slight  pressure  of  the  finger  will  do 
the  work  as  well  and  better  ?  And  if 
we  exhaust  all  our  reserve  forces  over 
the  petty  cares,  what  strength  will  we 
have  with  which  to  meet  the  great 
trials  of  life  ?  There  is  one  text  which 
it  would  be  well  for  the  nervous  and 
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excitable  woman  to  say  each  day  to 
her  often-perturbed  self: 

"If  thou  hast  run  with  the  footmen, 
and  they  have  wearied  thee,  then  how 
canst  thou  contend  with  horses  ?  And 
if  in  the  land  of  peace  wherein  thou 
trustedst  they  wearied  thee,  then  how 
wilt  thou  do  in  the  swelling  of  Jordan  ?  " 

Harnessing  the  Sun. 

When  we  sit  in  front  of  a  coal  fire, 
do  we  realize  that  the  heat  and  light 
of  the  burning  coal  are  really  sunshine 
that  has  been  stored  up  for  ages  ? 
Centuries  ago  the  sun  shone  on  the 
earth,  and  plants  and  trees  grew,  fell, 
and  grew  again  ;  they  were  covered  by 
geologic  deposits  and  acted  upon  by 
great  heat  and  pressure,  until  in  the 
course  of  ages  these  layers  of  organic 
matter  were  transformed  into  coal. 
The  coal  thus  represents  the  work  done 
by  the  sunshine  ages  ago,  and  when 
it  is  burned  the  imprisoned  solar  en- 
ergy is  loosened  again.  Our  system 
of  power  production  depends  upon  this 
presence  of  energy.  But  coal  is  a 
wasteful  source  of  energy.  Even  the 
best  engines  do  not  utilize  over  10 
per  cent  of  the  calculated  energy  of 
the  heat  of  coal.  And  besides  this,  it 
is  an  inconvenient  thing  in  many  ways; 
it  has  to  be  mined,  freighted  and  stored. 
Can  we  not  find  some  more  economical 
way  of  using  the  sun's  energy?  Dur- 
ing the  last  few  years  the  great  prog- 
ress in  electrical  science  has  enabled 
man  to  utilize  the  solar  heat  in  a 
thriftier  way.  During  its  day's  work 
the  sun  draws  up  a  large  amount  of 
water  from  the  oceans  and  the  damp 
earth.  By  the  action  of  its  rays  plant 
life  flourishes,  and  plants  draw  from 
the  ground  and  evaporate  into  the 
air  large  amounts  of  water.  Thus  an 
oak  tree  of  average  size,  with  700,000 
leaves,  lifts  from  the  earth  into  the 
air  about  123  tons  of  water  during  the 
five  months  it  displays  its  foliage. 
This  evaporated  water,  sooner  or  later, 
falls  as  rain  and  by  the  action  of  gravity 
begins  to  flow  downward.  Thus  the 
great  rivers  are  fed.  Round  and  round 
incessantly  goes  the  water  lifted  by 
the  tireless  sun,  to  fall  when  deserted 
by  him,  and  again  to  be  lifted,  and 
again  to  fall  and  run  seaward  as  long 
as  it  may  exist  upon  this  earth. 


Will  be 


the  Largest  Flag  in  the 
World. 


The  stars  and  stripes  in  the  shape  of 
the  largest  flag  in  the  world  will  float 
over  Morro  Castle,  Havana,  when 
Blanco  surrenders.  The  immense  flag 
designed  for  this  duty  is  already  pre- 
pared by  a  patriotic  Wall-street  man. 
It  measures  120  feet  in  length  and  43J 
feet  in  width,  and  it  is  believed  that  it 
breaks  the  record  for  size.  It  is  so  big 
that  special  bunting  was  made  for  it 
in  Boston.  The  bunting  measures  42 
inches  across  in  the  rough.  Made  up 
in  the  flag,  allowing  for  seams,  each 
stripe  measures  40  inches.  It  took  a 
full  piece  of  forty  yards  for  each  stripe 
except  where  they  run  into  the  jack 
The  jack  measures  40  feet  in  length  and 
covers  the  space  of  seven  stripes.  The 
stars  are  not  very  large.  From  point 
to  point  each  star  measures  14  inches 
They  are  arranged  in  alternating  rows 
of  seven  and  eight,  according  to  army 
regulations.  The  flag  will  cost  $290. 
Big  as  it  is,  it  can  be  packed  in  a  large 
traveling  trunk  and  will  not  weigh 
more  than  200  or  250  pounds. 


Chaff. 

If  you  want  to  be  well  informed,  take 
a  paper.  Even  a  paper  of  pins  will 
give  you  some  good  points. 

During  a  discussion  of  religious  topics 
young  Brown  said  :  "I  tell  you  that, 
if  the  other  animals  do  not  exist  after 
death,  neither  will  man.  There  is  no 
difference  between  man  and  a  beast." 
And  good  old  Jones  mildly  replied,  "If 
anybody  could  convince  me  of  that,  it 
would  be  you,  Brown." 

"I  met  a  woman  the  other  day," 
says  a  writer  in  the  Chicago  News, 
"  who  has  met  Rudyard  Kipling.  Not 
only  has  she  met  him,  but  she  has 
broken  bread  with  him,  and  she  has 
heard  him  talk.  I  asked  her  what  im- 
pressed her  most  about  him, — think  of 
the  man  who  wrote  'The  Gadsbys'  and 
'  The  Seven  Seas  '  and  '  Soldiers  Three.' 
She  said  she  was  most  deeply  impressed 
bv  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Kipling  calls  him 
'  Ruddy,  dear.'  " 

On  one  occasion,  when  Mr.  Huxley 
had  lectured  on  the  nervous  system,  a 
lady  came  up  to  him,  and  said  :  "  I  am 
so  much  obliged  for  your  charming  lec- 
ture,— so  very  interesting  and  so  clear. 
But  there  was  one  point  I  did  not  quite 
understand."  "  Thank  you,  madam.  I 
shall  be  very  pleased  if  I  can  explain 
to  you  any  point  I  may  have  insuffi- 
ciently expressed."  "  Well,  Prof.  Hux- 
ley, what  I  want  to  ask  is  about  what 
you  called  the  '  cerebullum.'  I  did  not 
quite  gather  whether  it  is  inside  the 
skull  or  outside." 

Kind  old  party  (to  sobbing  urchin): 
"My  little  lad,  you  shouldn't  cry  that 
way."  Urchin  :  "What  other  way  kin 
I  cry  ?  " 

A  bee,  buzzing  very  loudly  flew  in  at 
the  open  window.  "My!  his  wings 
must  be  awfully  rusty,"  exclaimed 
Nan.    "  Just  hear  how  they  creak  !" 

"Every  morning  on  the  way  to 
school,"  said  the  little  miss,  "  the  boys 
catch  me  and  kiss  me."  "  Why  don't 
you  run  from  them  ?  "  asked  her  father. 

Because,"  replied  the  small  edition  of 
Eve,  "maybe  they  wouldn't  chase  me." 

"Well,  sir,"  said  the  old  farmer, 
"  this  red-tape  Gover'ment  is  the  very 
wust.  Why,  you've  got  ter  stan'  a 
reg'lar  school  examination  fer  ever'- 
thing  !  Fust,  they  turned  John  down 
fer  the  postoffice  jest  kase  he  didn't 
know  nothin'  'bout  spellin'  an'  'rith- 
metic,  an'  now  they  won't  take  him  in 
the  army  kase  he's  bow-legged  in  one 
leg  an'  knock-kneed  in  the  other  !  How 
kin  they  expect  people  to  live  happy 
under  a  Gover'ment  like  that  ? 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

Domestic  Hints. 


Statistics  recently  published  by  the 
Interior  Department  show  that  the 
Government  still  has  over  600,000,000 
acres  unoccupied.  This  is  enough  to 
give  each  of  the  73,000,000  people  in 
the  country  a  homestead  of  eight  acres 
and  still  have  16,000,000  acres  left. 
The  land  is  distributed  among 
twenty-six  States  and  Territories.  The 
largest  amount  is  located  in  Alaska, 
where  there  are  369,572,600  acres. 
Most  of  this  land  will  never  be  avail- 
able for  homestead  purposes,  of  course, 
but  its  mineral  value  may  be  more  than 
if  the  whole  vast  tract  was  available 
for  grazing  and  farming  purposes.  The 
remainder  of  the  land  lies  in  productive 
States,  but  much  of  it  is  barren  and 
arid  or  mountainous. 


The  Morning  Toilet. 


The  finest  compliment  we  ever  heard 
paid  to  a  woman  was  by  her  husband, 
and  he  said  in  speaking  of  her: 

"  We  always  think  of  her  as  a  morn- 
ing glory,  because  she  looks  so  bright 
and  cheery  and  pretty  at  the  break- 
fast table." 

How  many  breakfast  tables  are  pre- 
sided over  by  women  who  make  no  ef- 
fort to  be  dainty!  The  claim  that 
household  duties  keep  women  from 
looking  well  in  the  morning  is  easily 
disproved,  for  in  many  a  household 
where  the  lady  gives  a  helping  hand  in 
the  kitchen,  a  big  apron  will  thoroughly 
protect  her  dress,  and  then,  too,  cook- 
ing, unless  one  makes  it  so,  is  never 
dirty  work.  That  woman  commits  an 
error  who  looks  uncared  for  and  badly 
dressed  in  the  morning.  The  other 
woman  who  wears  any  old  thing  to  the 
breakfast  table  is  also  making  a  mis- 
take, for  that  is  the  time  when  the 
men  of  the  household  ought  to  see  a 
woman  at  her  best  and  not  specially 
rely  on  her  appearance  in  the  evening, 
when  the  soft  and  charitable  light  of 
the  gas  will  hide  many  defects. — 
Household. 


Bird's  Nest  Salad. — Of  the  heart 
leaves  of  lettuce  make  little  yellow- 
green  nests,  in  which  are  to  be  placed 
tiny  speckled  eggs  made  of  cream,  or 
Neufchatel  cheese  softened  with  butter, 
rolled  into  shape  and  dotted  with  pars- 
ley. Serve  with  mayonnaise  or  French 
dressing  poured  under  the  nests  so  that 
sauce  is  invisible. 

Caramel  Ice  Cream. — Take  three 
pounds  of  dark  brown  sugar,  stir  in  an 
iron  saucepan  over  a  brisk  fire  until  it 
is  a  liquid,  add  to  this  a  pint  of  boiling 
milk,  stirring  until  it  curdles,  strain  off 
the  liquid,  put  it  aside  to  cool.  When 
cool  add  this  liquid  to  a  gallon  of  cream 
or  unsweetened  custard,  which  it  will 
both  sweeten  and  flavor.  It  improves 
this  ice  cream  to  add  a  pound  of  almonds 
blanched  and  shredded  fine  when  it  is 
nearly  frozen. 

Cherry  Tapioca  Pudding. — One  and  j 
a  half  pounds  of  cherries,  one  cup  of 
tapioca,  one  cup  of  sugar.  Cover  the 
tapioca  with  cold  water  and  soak  over 
night.  In  the  morning  put  it  on  the 
fire,  with  one  pint  of  boiling  water. 
Simmer  slowly  until  the  tapioca  is  per- 
fectly clear.  Stone  the  cherries,  stir 
them  into  the  boiling  tapioca  and  add 
the  sugar.  Take  from  the  fire,  turn 
into  a  dish  and  set  away  to  cool.  Serve 
very  cold,  with  sugar  and  cream. 

Cold  Tomato  Pickle. — To  one-half 
peck  ripe  tomatoes,  pared,  chopped 
fine  and  drained  two  hours,  add  one 
quart  vinegar  and  allow  it  to  stand  un- 
til the  re<-:t  of  the  ingredients  are  made 
ready.  Measure  out  one  cupful  onion, 
chopped  fine,  one  cup  sugar,  one  cup 
white  mustard  seed,  two  tablespoonfuls 
black  pepper,  one  tablespoonful  cinna- 
mon, one  of  cloves,  one  teaspoonful 
mace,  two  or  three  heads  of  chopped 
celery,  one  small  red  pepper,  one  cup- 
ful grated  horseradish,  one  cupful  nas- 
turtium seed  and  one-half  cup  of  salt. 
Stir  together  and  bottle  without  cook- 
ing. 

Cream  Pie.— Put  one  pint  of  milk  in 
the  double  boiler  and  let  it  come  to  a 
boil.  Beat  together  the  yolks  of  two 
eggs,  one-half  cupful  of  sugar,  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  flour  or  cornstarch; 
stir  this  into  the  boiling  milk  and  cook 
until  thick.  Flavor  with  lemon  or 
vanilla.  Line  a  pie  plate  with  puff 
paste,  and  bake  first;  then  pour  the 
boiled  custard  into  the  baked  crust; 
then  spread  over  it  a  frothing  made  of 
the  beaten  whites  of  the  eggs  and  a 
tablespoonful  of  powdered  sugar.  Put 
the  pie  in  the  oven  and  brown  slightly. 

Cheese  Croquettes.— Make  a  thick, 
white  sauce  with  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
butter,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  flour  and 
two-thirds  of  a  cupful  of  milk.  Add 
one-quarter  of  a  teaspoonful  of  salt, 
one-quarter  of  a  teaspoonful  of  pap- 


rika, and  cook  for  five  minutes.  Stir  in 
the  yolks  of  two  raw  eggs  and  one  and 
one-half  cupfuls  of  finely  chopped 
cheese.  Take  from  the  fire  as  soon  as 
the  cheese  melts  and  pour  into  a  but- 
tered pan  of  such  size  that  it  will  be 
fully  half  an  inch  deep.  When  cold  and 
firm,  turn  out  on  a  board,  cut  into  fin- 
gers, dip  into  slightly  beaten  egg  and 
roll  into  crumbs;  let  stand  for  ten  min- 
utes, give  a  second  coating  of  egg  and 
crumbs  and  frv  golden  brown  in  smok- 
ing hot  fat.  Drain  on  unglazed  paper 
and  serve  very  hot. 

Asparagus  Sauce. — Take  one  bunch 
of  green  asparagus,  salt,  one  ounce  of 
fresh  butter,  one  small  bunch  of  pars- 
ley, three  or  four  green  onions,  one 
large  lump  of  sugar,  four  tablespoon- 
fuls of  white  stock.  Break  the  aspar- 
agus in  the  tender  part,  wash  well, 
and  put  them  into  boiling  salt  and 
water  to  render  them  green.  When 
they  are  tender  take  them  out  and  put 
them  into  cold  water;  drain  them  on  a 
cloth  till  all  the  moisture  is  absorbed 
from  them.  Put  the  butter  in  a  stew- 
pan  with  the  parsley  and  onions  ;  lay 
in  the  asparagus  and  fry  the  whole 
over  a  sharp  fire  for  five  minutes.  Add 
salt,  the  sugar  and  white  stock,  and 
simmer  for  another  five  minutes.  Rub 
all  through  a  tammy,  and  if  not  a  very 
good  color,  use  a  little  spinach  green. 
This  sauce  should  be  rather  sweet. 
This  is  suitable  for  garnish. 


Macaroni. 

Mrs.  Lincoln  recommends  macaroni 
as  a  dish  that  should  be  frequently  on 
the  table,  and  suggests  that  its  service 
between  seasons,  when  other  foods  are 
somewhat  scarce,  is  especially  useful. 
The  wheat  flour  used  in  its  compound- 
ing is  more  digestible  in  this  form  than 
when  served  in  bread. 

Much  of  the  macaroni  offered  at  the 
average  family  table  is  dry  and  tough. 
In  its  preparation  a  little  care  only  is 
needed  to  prevent  these  undesirable 
qualities.  It  should  be  boiled  rapidly 
and  not  allowed  to  stand  in  hot  water 
on  the  range,  as  is  too  often  done. 
When  it  is  tender,  after  its  quick  boil- 
ing in  salted  water  (and  it  should  be  put 
in  when  the  water  has  reached  the  boil- 
ing point),  it  is  turned  into  a  colander 
and  cold  water  run  quickly  through  to 
rinse  and  blanch  it.  It  is  then  put  into 
a  baking  dish,  and,  if  cheese  is  to  be 
used,  this  is  the  moment  to  grate  it 
over  in  a  fairly  thick  layer.  Afterwards 
cover  with  a  white  sauce  made  with  a 
tablespoonful  each  of  flour  and  butter 
stirred  smooth  in  a  cup  of  hot  milk. 
Pour  this  over  the  macaroni  and  cover 
with  a  crust  of  fine  cracker  crumbs, 
which  have  been  slightly  moistened 
with  hot  butter.  The  cracker  crumbs 
will  be  found  to  be  better  than  bread 
crumbs,  and  the  compound  beneath 
should  be  creamy,  light  and  altogether 
toothsome. 


At  a  recent  dinner  the  ladies'  sou- 
venirs were  philopena  bangles.  They 
were  double-twisted  gold  wires,  to  which 
were  attached  double  almond  meats 
in  enamel,  so  natural  in  shape  and 
shade  that  at  first  one  was  disposed  to 
think  they  must  be  natural. 


AN  OLD  BULLY. 

People  wfib  live  in  fear  of  his  attacks. 


How  to  avoid  him  or  beat  him  off. 


If  biliousness  isn't  the  bully  of  the  body 
then  what  is  ?  When  once  biliousness  gets 
the  upper  hand  you  don't  dare  say  your 
stomach  is  your  own.  "  Don't  you  dare  eat 
that  dish  says  biliousness,  or  you'll  see 
what  I'll  do."  You  take  the  dare  and  you 
do  see  or  rather  feel,  the  weight  of  the 
bully's  revenge.  The  head  aches,  not  a 
regular  ache,  but  an  open  and  shut  ache. 
The  eyes  ache,  not  with  a  dull,  tired  ache, 
but  with  an  agressive  ache,  as  if  they  were 
being  bored  by  a  gimlet.  The  stomach 
trembles  with  nausea.  "The  whole  head 
is  sick  and  the  whole  heart  is  faint."  There 
are  scores  of  hundreds  of  people  who  li  ve 
so  under  the  dominion  of  this  bully  bil- 
iousness that  they  don't  dare  eat  or  drink 
without  his  permission.  There's  no  need 
of  such  slavery.  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer's  Pills 
effectually  cure  biliousness. 

"For  fifteen  years  I  have  used  Dr.  J.  C. 
Ayer's  Pills,  and  find  them  very  effective 
in  all  kinds  of  bilious  complaints.  They 
are  mild  in  operation  and  easy  to  take.  I 
prefer  them  to  any  other  pill,  and  have 
yet  to  see  the  case  where  they  have  failed 
to  cure." — A.  Swanger,  Texarkana,  Ark. 

"I  have  used  Dr.  J.  C. 'Ayer's  Pills  In 
cases  of  biliousness  nt.d  general  disorders 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels  and  have  found 


them  to  be  always  reliable.  They  are  less 
liable  to  gripe  than  other  purgatives,  and 
although  mild  in  action,  they  are  thorough 
in  operation.  They  are  the  best  family 
physic  that  can  be  had."— Peter  J.  Duffy, 
Rockport,  Texas. 

"Having  used  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer's  Pills  for 
years  and  thoroughly  testedthem,  both  as 
a  preventive  and  cure  for  biliousness,  I 
can  truthfully  say  that  I  believe  them  to 
be  the  best  medicine  for  the  purpose  and 
they  do  all  that  is  claimed  for  them." — 
Jno.  E-  Kolb,  Shark,  Ark. 

Biliousness  is  in  general  but  a  symptom 
of  a  more  stubborn  disorder,  constipation. 
Constipation  is  the  root  of  almost  all  phys- 
ical evils,  and  Dr.  J.  C  Ayer's  Pills  cure 
almost  all  these  physical  evils  by  going  to 
the  root.  They  cure  constipation,  and  the 
consequent  maladies,  biliousness,  heart- 
burn, palpitation,  shortness  of  breath, 
sleeplessness,  nervous  irritability,  foul 
breath,  coated  tongue,  and  a  score  of  other 
miserable  maladies  that  have  their  origin 
in  constipation.  Dr.  Ayer's  Pills  are  the 
surest  and  safest  remedy  for  all  diseases 
of  the  liver,  stomach,  and  bowels.  Bend 
for  Dr.  Ayer's  Curebook  and  read  the  story 
of  cures  told  by  the  cured.  Free.  Address 
the  J.  C.  Ayer  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 

Produce  Market. 


San  Francisco,  June  'i'-i,  189S. 


Chicago  Wheat  Futures. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows 
for  the  week  named,  price  being  per  bushel : 

July.  Dec. 

Wednesday  t  78  &   T9\      t  71  %®  72* 

Thursday   81H@   78*  739*®   71  % 

Friday   78  @   75*  70K@  69 

Saturday   74*@   72*  69^@  68 

Monday   72  67   @  6»H 

Tuesday   72H®   74)4         677s®  69H 

Liverpool  Futures. 

Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  Red  Winter  per 

cental  in  Liverpool  were  as  follows  for  the 
week : 

July.  Dee. 

Wednesday   7s  6^d  6s  l?»d 

Thursday   7s  5  d  6s  13»d 

Friday   7s  l*d  6s  O^d 

Saturday   6s  8!*d  5s  lll„d 

Monday  6s  3*d  5s  8!4d 

Tuesday  6s  5*d  5s  9'sd 

San  Francisco  Futures. 
The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco  Call 
Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  was 
as  follows : 

Dee. 

Thursday  tl  35  @1 

Friday   1  31  % 

Saturday   1  31*(g>l  29" 

Monday   1  29   (ffil  31 

Tuesday   1  29H@1  3194   @  

Wednesday   1  29H@1  28M   @  

Wheat. 

Dullness  and  absence  of  strength,  with 
values  poorly  defined,  continue  to  be  the 
characteristic  features  of  the  wheat  market 
in  this  center,  as  regards  business  in  actual 
grain.  Nominal  values  for  spot  wheat  remain 
close  to  the  figures  last  quoted,  but  to  realize 
readily  lower  figures  would  have  to  be  ac- 
cepted. There  was  a  moderate  amount  of 
trading  in  futures,  December  wheat  losing 
about  8c  during  the  week,  with  market  show- 
ing most  depression  toward  the  close.  East- 
ern markets  were  lower,  Chicago  recording  a 
decline  of  fully  5c  per  bushel  in  July  wheat 
and  about  3%c  in  December.  The  greatest 
break,  however,  was  in  Liverpool  futures, 
July  declining  the  equivalent  of  80c  per  cen- 
tal and  December  about  7c.  At  close  both 
Eastern  and  foreign  markets  showed  decided 
weakness. 

The  movement  in  wheat  continues  light  at 
this  center,  both  from  interior  points  to  tide- 
water and  from  here  to  foreign  ports.  There 
has  been  little  or  no  inducement  lately  to  for- 
ward wheat  to  market,  with  demand  slow  and 
indifferent,  and  values  not  well  defined  be- 
yond the  fact  that  they-are  at  a  low  range, 
especially  so  for  this  State,  considering  that 
it  is  a  short  crop  year.  In  most  other  wheat 
sections  the  crop  is  turning  out  well  or  is 
promising  to  do  so.  The  shortage  in  this  State 
has  consequently  little  or  no  effect  in  deter- 
mining values  in  foreign  centers.  It  would 
seem  to  be  no  more  than  proper  and  in  keep- 
ing with  the  eternal  fitness  of  things  if  Cali- 
fornia should  next  year  have  a  big  yield,  with 
a  sufficient  shortage  elsewhere  to  enable  pro- 
ducers to  obtain  better  figures  than  there  is 
now  prospect  of  being  realized  this  season. 
There  would  be  no  cause  for  complaint  if  the 
heavier  yield  should  bring  the  better  figure 
per  cental.  Such  has  been  the  case  in  some 
previous  seasons,  and  under  similar  conditions 
is  apt  to  be  experienced  again.  Only  one 
wheat  ship  has  cleared  from  this  port  thus  far 
the  current  month,  and  only  one  week  remains 
to  change  the  record  for  June.  This  is  in 
striking  contrast  with  busy  times  in  the 
wheat  trade,  when  it  is  not  unusual  to  have 
clearances  average  one  full  wheat  cargo  per 
day.  In  September  of  this  season  thirty-four 
wheat  cargoes  were  cleared,  and  November 
made  nearly  as  good  a  showing,  with  twenty- 
nine  cargoes  to  her  credit.  There  are  only 
five  ships  on  the  engaged  list  for  wheat  load- 
ing, all  having  arrived  under  charter,  one  at 
33s  9d  to  Cape  Town,  South  Africa,  and  four 
at  rates  ranging  from  27s  6d  to  30s  to  Cork, 
U.  K.,  for  orders,  usual  option.  The  latter  is 
now  the  lowest  figure  quotable  on  desirable 
iron  ships.  Iron  vessels  are  being  taken  for 
loading  wheat  on  the  Columbia  river  for 
Europe  at  B6s  3d  to  37s  6d.  There  is  a  good 
demand  for  ships  to  carry  wheat  from  Oregon 
and  Washington. 

California  Milling  11  45  @1  55 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  35  @1  37tt 

Oregon  Valley   1  35  @1  37H 

Walla  Walla  Blue  Stem   1  35  @1  45 

Walla  Walla  Club   1  30  @1  35 

CALL  BOARD  PRICKS. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No. 
1  white  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week  were 
as  follows  for  the  options  named  : 
December,  18B8,  delivery,  $1.35@1.2S%. 
May,  1899,  delivery,  91.9091.83, 
Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of  Call 
Board,   December   wheat  sold  at  $1.29'^ 

1.28%;  May  1899,  $  @  . 

Taking  into  account  the  amount  of  wheat 
and  flour  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  sea- 
son, the  amount  on  hand  at  the  end  of  the 
season,  and  the  amount  received  from  points 
ontside  the  State,  the  exportable  surplus  of 
California  for  the  past  eighteen  years  appears 
as  follows,  in  short  tons : 

807   603,766  1888   600,853 

898   630,732  1887   576,315 

895   ...   449, 172  1886   776,638 

894   388,915  1885   463,709 

893   662,506  1884  1,193,808 

892   735,764  1883   711,275 

891   784,425  1882   776,788 

890   728,382  1881   755,682 

889   958,225  1880  1,380,000 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows : 

J496-97.  JS37-9S. 

Llv.  quotations          6s4d@-s-d  6s5d@6s6d 

Freight  rates                20@22Ks  fm#8M 

Local  market  |1.22*@1.27K  tl.35  @1.40 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of  stand- 


ard No.  I  California  in  Liverpool  and  for  good 
to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

Flour. 

Values  have  been  lately  decidedly  unset- 
tled, with  pronounced  tendency  in  favor  of 
the  buying  interest.  There  has  been  consid- 
erable cutting  of  prices  in  this  center.  Official 
rates  were  marked  down  25c  per  barrel.  Quo- 
tations would  doubtless  be  still  lower  but  for 
the  recognized  fact  that  such  reductions  only 
tend  to  further  check  the  demand.  There  is 
a  general  timidity  about  purchasing  on  a  fall- 
ing market. 

SuperHne,  lower  grades.-  |3  40@3  75 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   3  75<g>4  00 

Country  grades,  extras   4  75@5  00 

Choice  and  extra  choice   5  00<S5  10 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   S  15@5  35 

Oregon,  Bakers  extra   4  75@5  00 

Walla  Walla,  Bakers'  extra   4  75®5  00 

Barley. 

Although  arrivals  have  been  recently 
rather  light,  as  compared  with  receipts  dur- 
ing May  and  the  early  part  of  this  month,  the 
market  has  failed  to  develop  any  better  tone. 
With  relatively  cheaper  oats  and  corn,  and 
liberal  supplies  of  those  cereals,  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  realize  why  barley  has  been  dragging 
and  tending  downward  in  price  the  past  few 
weeks,  despite  decreased  receipts.  Prospects 
of  new  crop  barley  coming  forward  at  an  early 
date  also  aided  in  depressing  the  market. 
Trading  in  spot  offerings  by  sample  was  light 
and  was  confined  almost  wholly  to  ordinary 
feed  descriptions.  High  grade,  or  so-called 
brewing  barley,  has  been  in  such  poor  request 
for  months  past  that  little  more  than  nom- 
inal quotations  for  the  same  could  be  given. 
It  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  brewers  and 
maltsters  have  been  going  without  barley,  it 
being  far  more  probable  that  they  have  been 
using  lower  grades,  as  they  have  done  on 
many  former  occasions  when  barley  has  been 
scarce  or  high,  showing  that  the  term  "brew- 
ing barley"  is  misinterpreted  when  it  is  un- 
derstood that  the  quality  must  be  up  to  a 
high  standard  to  be  available  for  brewers. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choioe  1  17>4@  — 

Feed,  fair  to  good  l  15  @  — 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice  1  25   Si  35 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   —  @  — 

Chevalier,  No.  2   —  @  — 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No.  1 
feed  barley,  per  cental,  for  the  week  ranged 
as  follows  for  the  options  named: 

December,  1898,  delivery,  fl.l8@1.14%. 

May,  1899,  delivery,  $  @  . 

Wednesdav  at  regular  noon  session  of  the 
Call  Board  Dec,  1S98,  feed  sold  at  tl.15%® 
1.14%;  May,  1899,$—®  . 

Oats. 

There  is  no  improvement  observable  in  the 
general  condition  of  this  market.  Despite  re- 
duced receipts  and  less  pressure  to  realize 
than  was  manifested  a  few  weeks  ago,  values 
are  at  fully  as  low  a  range  as  at  any  time 
since  the  recent  downward  movement  in 
prices  began.  Such  transfers  as  are  effected 
are  mainly  in  feed  oats  of  the  white  and  gray 
varieties,  and  within  range  of  1 1.25®  1.30  for 
fairly  good  to  choice.  Surprise  oats  are  held 
higher,  but  there  is  very  little  doing  in  them. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed  1  35  @  

White,  good  to  choice  1  27tf@l  32K 

White,  poor  to  fair  1  25  @  

Gray,  common  to  choice  1  27^@1  32!4 

Milling  1  32tf@l  35 

Surprise,  good  to  choice  1  35  @1  40 

Black  Russian    @  

Red    @  

Corn. 

There  has  been  a  fair  amount  of  trading  in 
Eastern  product,  values  for  the  same  being 
tolerably  well  sustained.  Arrivals  of  im- 
ported are  showing  material  decrease,  and 
the  movement  from  the  East  to  this  center  is 
likely  to  wholly  cease  at  an  early  day.  Sup- 
plies of  domestic  or  home-grown  continue 
light.  Market  for  Small  Yellow  remains  as 
unfavorable  to  buyers  as  previously  noted. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice  1  05  @1  10 

Large  Yellow  1  05  @1  10 

Small  Yellow  1  35   @1  40 

Eastern  Yellow  l  00  @1  05 

Egyptian  White   —  @  — 

Popcorn,  shelled,  fib   —  @  — 

Rye. 

Further  weakness  has  been  developed,  with 
demand  very  limited  and  sales  difficult  to 
effect  at  the  reduced  quotations. 

Good  to  choice,  new   1  20  @1  25 

Buckwheat. 

Virtually  nothing  doing  in  this  cereal,  and 
in  consequence  only  nominal  quotations  are 
possible.  There  is  none  offering,  and  demand 
is  also  lacking. 

Good  to  choice  175  @1  85 

Silverskln   —  @  — 

Beans. 

Market  is  ruling  very  quiet.  To  effect  note- 
worthy sales,  less  than  current  quotations 
would  have  to  be  accepted.  If  buyers  were 
to  attempt  to  purchase  freely,  however,  there 
would  be  a  speedy  hardening  of  values,  the 
market  being  in  a  very  sensitive  condition. 
Owing  to  prospects  of  a  light  yield  next  fall 
and  to  anticipation  of  liberal  orders  for  the 
Government  and  on  Klondike  account,  most 
varieties  are  being,  as  a  rule,  steadily  held. 
Limas  are  not  in  large  supply  here,  but  are 
being  offered  rather  freely  from  southern 
coast  points  of  production. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs   1  85  ®\  95 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   1  85  @1  90 

Laay  Washington   1  80  fall  85 

Butter,  small   1  80  @l  75 

Butter,  large   1  75   @1  90 

Pinks   2  65  @2  75 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   2  90  @3  00 

Reds   2  75  @3  00 

Red  Kidneys   2  75  @  

Llmas,  good  to  choice   2  75  @2  87^ 

Black-eye  Beans   3  25  @3  35 

Horse  Beans     ®  

Garbanzos,  large   2  75  (a)3  00 

Garbanzos.  small   1  80    ..  l  75 

Kecent  advices  by  mail  from  New  York 
furnish  following  review  of  the  bean  trade  on 


the  Atlantic  side,  prices  quoted  being  per 
bushel  of  60  lbs.  : 

Increasing  dullness  has  been  the  complaint 
throughout  the  trade  this  week.  Buying  on  local 
account  has  come  almost  to  a  standstill,  and  the 
limited  export  orders  have  given  no  support  ex- 
cept to  one  or  two  varieties  Most  holders  have 
asked  J1.70  for  small  lots  of  fancy  Marrow,  and 
some  are  still  inclined  to  hold  at  that,  but  others 
have  accepted  $1.67*4  od  jobbing  sales,  and  car 
lots  are  otlering  at  $1.65  without  buyers.  Pea  have 
declined  to  tl.33Vi@1.35  for  choice  quality  in  bbls., 
with  receivers  generally  asking  the  outside  rate. 
This  has  pulled  down  the  price  of  Medium,  and 
there  is  so  little  outlet  for  them  that  quotations 
must  be  considered  largely  nominal.  Enough  Red 
Kidney  have  been  taken  by  exporters  to  keep  the 
price  fairly  firm  ou  the  basis  of  $2.10  f.  o.  b.  A  few 
choice  lots  have  sold  on  the  market  at  $2.06,  and 
the  available  supply  is  very  moderate.  Some  soft 
beans  have  turned  up  lately,  and  we  wish  to  ad- 
vise shippers  to  dry  them  in  the  country  before 
sending  to  market.  The  price  of  such  stock  is 
very  uncertain.  Nothing  doing  in  White  Kidney 
and  the  feeling  Is  easier.  A  few  lots  of  Turtle 
Soup  have  sold  mostly  at  $1.80.  Yellow  Eye  quieter 
but  steady.  Rather  better  crop  reports  from  Cali- 
fornia have  made  a  soft  market  for  Lima;  now 
quotable  at  $2<«  2.05.  Green  peas  are  2^0  lower  and 
very  dull. 

Dried  Peas. 

Values  show  steadiness  for  best  qualities  of 
both  Green  and  Niles,  with  few  such  offering 
and  no  heavy  supplies  anticipated  for  some 
months  ahead. 

Green  Peas,  California  II  90  ®2  00 

Niles  Peas   1  65  @1  75 

Wool. 

Buyers  are  not  taking  hold  freely,  either 
for  shipment  or  on  local  account.  Where 
transfers  are  effected  they  are  within  range 
of  values  below  given.  Although  stocks  are 
tolerably  heavy,  there  is  little  or  no  effort  to 
crowd  wools  to  sale,  holders  feeling  confident 
that  it  is  only  a  question  of  a  short  time  when 
there  will  be  more  activity  and  full  current 
quotations  will  be  more  readily  obtainable 
than  at  this  date. 

FALL. 

Northern,  free  10  @12 

Southern  Mountain   B  @11 

SPRING. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  15  @17 

Northern  Sacramento  Valley,  free  13  <ai5 

Northern  Sacramento  Valley,  defective.  .11  @18 

San  Joaquin  foothill,  free  12  @I5 

San  Joaquin  foothill,  defective  10  (3)13 

San  Joaquin  plains  and  southern.  7  mos. .  9  @14 

San  Joaquin  plains  and  southern,  12  mos.  8  ($12 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  12  ®15 

Oregon  Eastern,  choice  12  @14 

Oregon  Eastern,  fair  to  good   9  @ll 

Hops. 

There  is  no  evidence  of  any  purchasing  in  a 
wholesale  way,  and  not  much  jobbing  trade 
is  in  progress.  About  200  bales  went  forward 
to  Australia  per  last  steamer,  understood  to 
be  mostly  on  consignment.  There  are  offer- 
ings in  this  city,  from  first  hands,  which  fail 
to  draw  forth  a  bid  from  buyers,  which  is  un- 
mistakable evidence  that  dealers  are  well 
stocked  and  do  not  care  to  purchase  ahead. 
Values  are  largely  nominal. 
Good  to  choice,  1897  crop   10  @13 

An  Eastern  circular,  coming  through  by  re- 
cent mail  from  New  York,  thus  summarizes 
the  hop  market: 

Crop  reports  are  now  of  growing  Interest.  Ad- 
vices from  this  State  are  generally  favorable,  the 
vine  making  splendid  progress  under  better 
weather  conditions.  Prospects  in  California  have 
improved  since  the  late  rains.  Some  of  the  Wash- 
ington papers  say  that  lice  have  appeared  and 
that  spraying  will  be  vigorous  from  now  on.  In 
Oregon  there  is  little  trouble  with  vermin,  and  the 
complaints  of  missing  hills  are  numerous.  Lon- 
don cable  and  mail  advices  indicate  a  strong, 
healthy  growth  of  the  plant  under  more  sunshine 
and  warmth.  Nothing  in  these  reports  is  calcu- 
lated to  stimulate  any  freer  buying,  and  the  trad- 
ing on  the  local  market  is  about  as  dull  and  unsat- 
isfactory as  it  has  been  for  a  montn  past.  Stocks 
are  pretty  well  controlled,  however,  and  this  has 
prevented  any  pressure  to  sell  the  desirable 
grades,  which  are  held  generally  steady  as  quoted. 
The  poorer  qualities  have  been  seeking  custom 
without  much  regard  to  price.  A  good  many  of 
these  low-grade  Pacifies  have  been  moved  from 
the  docks  to  the  stores  this  week,  and  there  are 
more  of  them  than  was  supposed.  It  is  now  gen- 
erally believed  that  the  announcement  of  a  2c  per 
lb.  rate  on  hops  from  the  main  shipping  points  on 
the  Pacific  coast  will  go  into  effect  July  1. 

Hay  and  Straw. 

New  hay  is  arriving  much  more  freely  than 
the  demand  for  the  same  warrants,  and  mar- 
ket is  weak,  with  quotations  averaging  lower 
than  last  noted.  Much  of  the  new  hay  arriv- 
ing is  under  choice,  and  it  is  the  exception 
where  it  is  desirable  for  storing.  Old  hay  is 
now  in  quite  limited  stock,  and  buyers  in 
search  of  this  sort  find  it  necessary  as  a  rule 
to  pay  full  current  figures.  Straw  market  was 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

GOMBAULT'S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


1 8th  Spttdr  and  Poiitin  Core 
The  Safeit,  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mllu  or  severe  action. 
Kemoves  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Bonn 
and  tattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING-   Impostiblt  U>  product  tear  or  blemith. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $  I  .so  per  bottle.    Sold  by  drueglsu,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  1U  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  a 


tolerably  firm,  but  that  it  will  long  continue 
so  is  doubted. 

NEW  HAT. 

Wheat  16  00®  19  00 

Barley  12  50(a)  14  00 

Oat  13  00@I6  00 

Alfalfa  12  00@1S  00 

OLD  HAY. 

Wheat  18  00@21  50 

Wheat  and  Oat  17  00@2O  00 

Oat  17  O0@19  00 

Barley   @  

Timothy  15  00@18  00 

Compressed  19  00<a23  00 

Straw,  f  bale...   6M»  90 

HUla tuffs. 

Bran  was  not  in  very  heavy  stock  and 
brought  nearly  as  good  figures  as  preceding 
week.  Middlings  were  in  limited  supply,  but 
offerings  were  sufficient  for  immediate  re- 
quirements. Tendency  on  rolled  barley  and 
milled  corn  was  to  easier  figures. 

Bran,  V  ton  15  00©18  50 

Middlings    17  50^,20  00 

Barley,  Rolled  24  50®25  00 

Cornmeal  23  50(i24  00 

Cracked  Corn  24  50(a) 25  00 

Seeds. 

Mustard  seed  of  all  sorts  is  In  very  light 
stock  and  stiff  prices  are  being  demanded  for 
the  same.  Flaxseed  is  in  light  supply  and 
market  is  about  as  firm  as  previously  quoted. 
In  the  line  of  bird  seed,  a  firmer  market  is 
noted  for  canary,  other  kinds  remaining  un- 
changed. 

Per  ell. 

Mustard,  Yellow  4  25@4  50 

Mustard,  Trieste  Seed  4  50@i4  75 

Mustard,  Wild  Brown  3  25<fc3  50 

Flax  2  25®  

Per  lb. 

Canary   2M93 

Rape  

Hemp  24i«»3H 

Alfalfa,  Utah  ,  —  @— 

Hags  and  Magging. 
Grain  bags  are  meeting  with  fair  demand 
at  current  rates,  but  there  is  no  scarcity  of 
supplies  and  not  the  least  likelihood  of  there 
being  any  shortage  this  season.  In  Wool 
sacks  there  is  no  business  at  present.  Trad- 
ing in  Gunnies,  Fruit  sacks  and  Bean  bags  is 
insignificant  and  at  same  range  of  values  as 
in  force  for  some  time  past.  These  latter  de- 
scriptions are  likely  to  meet  with  more  active 
inquiry  a  little  later  on. 

Calcutta  Grain  bags,  22x36,  spot   6  ft  5!< 

State  Prison  bags,  per  100   4  85  @— 

Wool  sacks,  4  lb  30  ©— 

Wool  sacks,  3K  lb  27  ®— 

Ounnies   9*0810 

Bean  bags   4H@  i\ 

Fruit  sacks,  cotton   5«@  6 

Hides.  Pelts  and  Tallow. 
The  firmer  prices  last  quoted  for  Hides  con- 
tinue to  prevail.    Pelts  are  without  quotable 
change,  but  market  is  not  particularly  firm. 
Tallow  is  in  good  request  at  ruling  rates. 

Honey. 

Business  in  this  article  is  of  a  light  order, 
necessarily  so  on  account  of  the  very  limited 
supplies  now  on  market.  There  will  be  very 
little  honey  over  and  above  local  require- 
ments the  current  season.  Market  is  ficm  in 
tone,  with  quotable  values  in  same  position  as 
at  date  of  former  review. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   5H@  6 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   i\  ■  f>H 

White  Comb,  1-ftt  frames   <M 

Amber  Comb   6>4@  7% 

Beeswax. 

A   moderate   inquiry  is   observable,  but 
prices  obtainable  show  no  improvement  over 
the  figures  lately  quoted. 
Fair  to  choioe,  »  lb  23  ®25 


OKIGINAI.    MANl  FACTl  KKKS  OF 


«•  FRUIT*  PAPER.* 

Quality  guaranteed  superior  to  any  fruit  paper  In  market.    We  invite  comparison.    Send  for  samples. 

Sweat  Paper,  Raisin  Wraps,  Dried  Fruit  Linings,  Etc. 
OFFICE  AND  SALESROOM:     401  &  403  SANS0ME  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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Pasteur's  Vaccine 


IS  THE  ONLY  SAFE 


AND  RELIABLE 


Preventive  Remedy. 


PASTEUR  VACCINE  CO.,  54  Fifth  Ave.,  Chicago. 
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.Live  Stock  and  Meats. 
Beef  is  commanding  steady  rates,  with  no 
excess  of  supplies  of  prime  to  choice  stock. 
Mutton  is  without  radical  change,  although 
the  tendency  has  been  to  slightly  easier 
rates,  particularly  on  Wethers.  Hogs  are  still 
bringing  stiff  prices,  and  will  doubtless  do  so 
for  some  months  to  come,  being  in  light  sup- 
ply throughout  the  interior  of  the  State. 


Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  $  lb   6  @  6Y, 

Beef ,  2d  quality   5  @  5% 

Beef,  3d  quality   4  @5 

Mutton — ewes,?® — c;  wethers   Wt® — 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  medium   5  @  5J< 

Hogs,  small   5 

Hogs,  large  hard   4^®  4% 

Hogs,  feeders    4  ® — 

Hogs,  country  dressed   &U®  53£ 

Veal,  small,  $  lb   6  @  7^4 

Veal,  large,  *  lb   6  @  8 

Lamb,  Spring,  TfUb   8  @  6H 


Poultry. 

Eastern  poultry  was  again  in  liberal  receipt 
this  week,  and  domestic  in  consequence  went 
at  rather  low  figures.  Some  extra  large  and 
generally  superior  fowls  sold  to  very  fair  ad- 
Vantage,  as  such  invariably  do,  bringing  an 
advance  on  figures  warranted  as  a  regular 
quotation,  but  for  the  ordinary  run  of  poul- 
try the  market  lacked  firmness,  offerings 
moving  slowly  at  the  rather  low  figures  pre- 
vailing. 


Turkeys,  live  hens,  K»  lb  10  @  11 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers  10  ®  11 

Hens,  Cal.,  $  doz  3  00@4  00 

Roosters,  old  3  50@4  00 

Roosters,  young,  (full-grown)  6  00@7  00 

Fryers  4  00® 4  50 

Broilers,  large  3  50@4  00 

Broilers,  small  2  25@3  00 

Ducks,  young,  $  doz  3  00@4  50 

Ducks,  old  3  00@3  50 

Geese,  *  pair   75@1  00 

Goslings,  *  pair  1  00®  1  25 

Pigeons,  Old,  1*  doz  1  00@1  25 

Pigeons,  Young  1  25@1  50 


Batter. 

Values  remain  at  about  same  range  as  a 
week  ago.  Defective  qualities  are  in  liberal 
supply,  and  for  these  the  market  is  weak  and 
irregular.  Choice  to  select  is  not  arriving  in 
large  quantity,  but  demand  is  on  the  de- 
crease, owing  to  many  city  consumers  being 
now  in  the  country.  The  lighter  inquiry 
fully  offsets  the  reduction  in  supply.  Packed 
butter  is  ruling  fairly  steady.  There  is  con- 
siderable Eastern  now  here  and  on  the  way. 


Creamery  extras,  ^  lb  —  @19 

Creamery  firsts  18  ®\S% 

Creamery  seconds  17  @17H 

Dairy  select  17  @17H 

Dairy  seconds  15  @16 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy  —  @— 

Mixed  store  14  @15 

Creamery  In  tubs  18y4@20 

Firkin,  Cal.,  ohoice  to  select  18  @20 

Firkin,  common  to  fair  IB  @17 


Cheese. 

There  is  no  active  inquiry  at  present,  either 
on  local  or  outside  account.  Stocks  are  more 
than  sufficient  for  existing  needs,  and  conces- 
sions to  buyers  are  of  rather  common  occur- 
rence, especially  where  transfers  of  desirable 
size  are  effected.  Some  very  select  brings  in 
a  small  way  an  advance  on  quotations. 


California  fancy  flat,  new   9  @  3% 

California,  good  to  choice   8  @  9 

California,  fair  to  good   7tf@  8 

California  Cheddar   9  @ll 

California,  "Young  Americas"   9  @11 

Eggs. 


The  crowding  of  prices  upward,  as  noted 
last  week,  was  a  little  premature.  It  was 
done  mainly  to  benefit  importers  of  Eastern 
eggs,  enabling  the  latter  to  be  worked  off  at 
a  profit,  while  the  home  article  was  allowed 
to  accumulate  in  the  hands  of  receivers. 
There  have  been  tolerably  heavy  receipts 
within  the  past  fortnight,  a  large  proportion 
of  these  eggs  going  into  cold  storage  for  use 
later  in  the  season. 

California,  select,  large  white  and  fresh..  17  @18 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.. 15  @16 

California,  good  to  choice  store  13  @14 

Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading  13  @15 

Vegetables. 
Market  is  well  supplied  with  most  descrip- 
tions of  summer  vegetables,  and  values  have 
in  the  main  ruled  favorable  to  buyers.  On- 
ions of  the  Red  variety  will  soon  be  out  of 
favor  and  out  of  season.  Yellow  and  White 
onions  are  beginning  to  come  forward,  and 
these  will  naturally  receive  the  preference. 
Corn  was  in  increased  receipt  and  sold  at  a 
decline.  Tomatoes  were  lower.  The  tend- 
ency on  Beans,  Squash,  Egg  Plant,  Cucum- 
bers and  Peppers  was  in  favor  of  buyers. 

Asparagus,  No.  1  to  choice,  $  box          1  50®  2  00 

Asparagus,  common  to  fair,  $  box   50®  1  00 

Beans,  String,  V  P>   3®  5 

BSans,  Lima,  $  tt>   — @  — 

Beans,  Refuge,  f,  fb   — @  — 

Beans,  Wax,  ¥  fb   3®  5 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  $  100    60®  70 

Cauliflower,  *  doz   50® 

Corn,  Green,  *  doz   12K®  20 

Corn,  Alameda,  <p  crate   — @  — 

Cucumbers,  *  small  box   75®  90 

Egg  Plant,  fl  lb   8®  10 

Garlic,  *  B>   2®  3 

Mushrooms,  Buttons,  ^  lb   — @  — 

Mushrooms,  Wild,  $  lb   — @  — 

Okra,  Dried,  *  lb   — @  — 

Onions,  Yellow,  good  to  choice   75®  1  00 

Onions,  New  Red  .   50®  60 

Peas,  Sweet,  Garden,  *  lb   IK®  2K 

Peas,  Sweet,  f»  sack   1  00®  1  50 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  tp  ft   8®  10 

Rhubarb,  ordinary,  $  box   50®  60 

Rhubarb,  Mammoth,  *  bx   75®  — 

Squash,  Summer,  V  small  box   60®  75 

Squash,  Summer,  Bay,  #  large  box         1  25®  1  75 

Tomatoes,  $  box  or  crate    75®  1  00 

Potatoes- 
New  potatoes  are  coming  forward  quite 
freely,  and,  with  quality  steadily  improving, 
they  are  receiving  more  attention  from  con- 
sumers, being  in  fair  request  for  shipment  as 
well  as  for  local  use.  Values  kept  at  a  low 
range,  this  being  necessary  to  prevent  serious 
accumulations.  Old  potatoes  continue  to  be 
offered,  only  in  small  quantities,  however, 
but  the  demand  is  lighter  than  the  supply. 

Burbanks,  River,  <p  sack   — ®  — 

Burbanks,  Petaluma  and  Tomales,  $  ctl  40®  65 
Burbanks,  Humboldt,  V  ctl   — @  — 


Burbanks,  Oregon.  $  cental   40®  70 

Garnet  Chile,  Oregon   — @  — 

New  Potatoes,  in  sacks,  $  cental   55®  80 

New  Potatoes,  River,  in  boxes,    cental  60®  90 

Sweet  River,  f>  cental   — @  — 

Sweet  Merced   — @   


The  Fruit  Market. 


Fresh  Fruits. 

Values  for  the  different  kinds  of  fresh  fruit 
now  in  season  have  varied  considerably  since 
last  review.  Apricots  were  in  materially  in- 
creased receipt,  and  prices  averaged  lower 
than  preceding  week,  contrary  to  general  ex- 
pectations. Canners  will  probably  have  to 
be  depended  on  to  relieve  the  market  of  the 
surplus.  Contracts  have  been  made  in  the 
interior  on  canning  account  at  $40  for  choice 
Royals,  but  little  of  the  fruit  received  in  this 
center  thus  far  this  season  would  come  up  to 
this  standard.  Peaches  have  not  been  arriv- 
ing freely,  and  market  ruled  firm,  especially 
for  choice  to  select,  desirable  for  the  best 
city  trade,  or  for  stock  suitable  for  shipment. 
Fancy  Clings  are  being  sought  after  on  can- 
ning account  and  are  being  contracted  for  at 
$60(3)65  per  ton,  but  none  of  these  have  yet 
appeared  on  market,  as  they  belong  to  the 
later  Varieties.  Plums  sold  at  a  rather  wide 
range,  a  few  very  choice  bringing  tolerably 
good  prices,  while  small  and  ordinary  dragged 
at  rather  low  figures.  Cherries  were  in  re- 
duced supply,  but  values  for  most  offerings 
continued  on  much  the  same  low  and  unsatis- 
factory plane  as  during  previous  week.  A 
few  very  select  brought  an  advance  on  quota- 
tions. Gooseberries  were  not  in  heavy  sup- 
ply, but  demand  was  light  and  there  was  no 
quotable  improvement  in  prices.  Blackber- 
ries and  Raspberries  went  at  a  decline. 
Strawberries  sold  at  a  wider  range  than  or- 
dinarily, floe  Longworths  bringing  compara- 
tively stiff  prices. 


Apricots,  Pringle,  %t  box   — @  — 

Apricots,  Royal,  $  box   50®  65 

Apples,  green,  %)  small  box   30®  50 

Cherries,  Royal  Anne,  $  ft   2®  3 

Cherries,  Royal  Anne,  $  box   30®  40 

Cherries  Black,  in  bulk,  $s  ft   2®  4 

Cherries  White,  in  bulk,  *  ft   1®  2% 

Cherries,  Black,  fair  to  choice,  $  box. . .     25®  50 

Cherries,  White  and  Red,  #  box   20®  30 

Blackberries,  V  chest   3  00®  5  00 

Raspberries,  ft  chest   4  00®  7  00 

Raspberries,  fl  crate   — @  — 

Figs,  Black,  2-layer  box   50®  1  00 

Figs,  White,  2-layer  box   40®  65 

Gooseberries,  ^  ft   1®  2 

Gooseberries,  English,  $  lb   3®  4 

Strawberries,  Longworth,  $  chest          7  00®  9  00 

Strawberries,  Large,  $  chest   3  00®  4  00 

Peaches,  Early  Freestone,     box,   50®  75 

Plums,  as  to  size,  ¥  box   30®  75 

Plums,  Cherry,  $  drawer   — @  — 

Prunes,  $  box  or  crate   70®  90 


Dried  Fruits. 

The  market  for  cured  and  evaporated  fruits 
continues  quiet,  and  it  is  only  natural  that 
such  a  condition  of  affairs  should  exist  at  this 
particular  time,  as  it  is  just  between  seasons, 
with  both  producers  and  dealers  at  sea  con- 
cerning the  future.  Stocks  of  old  are  insig- 
nificant, aside  from  Prunes,  Peaches  and 
Raisins,  and  there  is  little  or  no  purchasing  of 
these  kinds,  except  in  a  small  way  to  cover 
most  immediate  needs.  Values  remain  nom- 
inally as  previously  quoted,  but  full  current 
quotations  could  not  be  obtained  on  selling 
pressure.  There  is  a  very  firm  tone  to  the 
market  for  new  Apricots,  but  beyond  this  the 
future  is  not  being  foreshadowed  at  present 
with  any  distinctness.  Some  new  Apricots 
have  been  offered  for  forward  delivery  at8%c 
for  prime  quality  Royals.  New  quartered 
Pears,  prime,  have  been  offered  at  4%c  on  con- 
tract. Some  attempts  are  being  made  to  con- 
tract new  crop  Prunes,  but  so  far  as  can  be 
learned  nothing  in  this  line  has  been  yet 
accomplished  this  season.  There  is  little  dis- 
position shown  to  contract,  most  parties  con- 
cerned deeming  it  better  to  await  develop- 
ments. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 


Apricots,  Royal,  in  sacks,  per  ft   6H@8 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   8M@  9 

Apricots,  Moorpark   9  @11 

Apples,  in  boxes   6U®  7 

Figs,  fancy  pressed   8  @10 

Nectarines,  White   4!4@— 

Nectarines,  Red   3H@  4 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   4^4®  5 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   6  @  6^4 

Peaches,  peeled,  in  boxes  10  @12y£ 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy.  —  ® — 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts   —  @ — 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts  4  @5 

Pears,  peeled  and  sliced   —  @— 

Plums,  pitted   5  @  6 

Prunes,  in  sacks,  40— 50's   5J£@  6 

50— 60's   4H®  4H 

60— 70's   3K®  3}£ 

70— 80's   3   @  3M 

80— 90's   23£@  3 

90— 100's   2H@— 

Above  figures  are  on  basis  of  3Ji@3yjc  for  4 
sizes.  Prunes  in  boxes,  ytc  higher  for  25-to  boxes, 
lie  higher  for  50-ft  boxes. 

4  sizes  Santa  Claras  and  equal   3^@— 

4  sizes  San  Joaquin  and  Northern  3  ® — 

Prunes,  Silver   4  @  7 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apricots,  ordinary   5  @6 

Apples,  sliced   4  @  4H 

Apples,  quartered   4%@— 

Figs,  Black   3   @  3tf 

Figs,  White   3  ®4 

Peaches,  unpeeled   Z%®  4 

Plums,  unpitted   1   @  H4 


According  to  mail  advices  of  late  date  from 
New  York,  the  dried  fruit  market  in  the  East 
is  as  follows : 

Stocks  of  evaporated  apples  have  been  well  re- 
duced and  market  is  quiet  under  light  trade, 
though  desirable  fruit  is  held  with  more  or  less 
confidence,  occasionally  slightly  higher  than 
quoted  for  strictly  prime  wood-dried.  Sun-dried 
apples  have  had  some  call,  mainly  for  the  West 
and  Southern  quarters,  and  sliced  are  held  stead- 
ily, though  State  quarters  are  dull  and  weak. 
Chops  have  weakened  to  1(5  I1  [c  and  cores  and 
skins  2><@2i4c,  with  outside  figure  for  both  ex- 
treme. Further  business  Is  reported  in  futures  at 
slightly  lower  prices;  prime  evaporated  apples 
are  now  being  offered  for  October  and  November 
delivery  at  6c,  and  chops  2%c  for  same  month's 
delivery,  with  2c  bid  for  latter,  with  waste  offered 
at  \%c  and  iytr  bid.  Small  fruits  are  in  light  sup- 
ply, but  with  demand  limited  market  is  quiet  and 
values  somewhat  nominal.   California  fruit  firm. 


Apricots,  Cal.  Moorpark,  1897,  per  lb  10  @13 

Apricots,  Cal.  Royal,  1897,  per  lb   8  @10 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1897,  peeled,  per  lb  10  ®16 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1897,  unpeeled,  per  lb          5  @  9 

Pears,  Cal.,  1897,  per  lb   5  @10 

Prunes,  Cal.,  1897,  per  lb   4  ®  8tf 


Raisins. 

The  market  for  Raisins  is  without  note- 
worthy change  for  loose  or  seedless  Muscatel, 
asking  rates  remaining  as  before,  with  move- 
ment very  light.  Sultanas  are  quotably  lower 
and  in  very  limited  request, 

F.  O.  B.  FRESNO  DELIVERY. 


Imperial  Clusters,  per  box   —  @  — 

Dehesa  Clusters,  per  box   —  @   

Fancy  Clusters,  per  box   —  @  — 

Boxes,  London  layers,  20-ft  box   1  00®  — 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 

Loose  Muscatel,  4-crown,  $  ft  3H@ — 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown  2X@23£ 

Loose  Muscatel,  2-crown  1!*@2 

Sultanas  2V4@3 

Seedless  Muscatel  1%@2 

Dried  Grapes  l  @i  y. 


Citrus  Fruits. 
Orange  market  is  heavily  stocked  for  this 
late  date  in  the  season,  and  is  weak  at  the  re- 
duced quotations,  the  call  for  this  fruit  being 
now  light.  On  the  other  hand,  Lemons  are  in 
good  request  and  are  bringing  improved  prices. 
Limes  were  fairly  plentiful,  with  market 
somewhat  easier  than  last  quoted. 


Oranges— Navel  <fl  box   1  25®  2  75 

St.  Michaels   — @  — 

Seedlings   50®  1  25 

Tangerines,  half  box   — @  — 

Lemons— Cal.,  select,  $  box   2  25®  2  50 

Cal.,  good  to  choice   1  50®  2  00 

Cal.,  common  to  good   1  00®  1  50 

Limes— Mexican,  $  box   3  50®  4  00 

Cal.,  small  box   75®  l  00 


Nuts. 

Almonds  are  in  light  stock  and  will  continue 
so  throughout  the  approaching  season.  Wal- 
nuts are  still  in  fair  supply,  but  offerings  are 
mainly  under  choice.  New  crop  promises  well 
as  to  quantity.  Peanuts  are  commanding 
steady  rates.  Quotations  throughout  are  un- 
changed. 


California  Almonds,  paper  shell   9  @10 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   7  @  8y, 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   4  @  4J4 

Walnuts  White,  paper  shell   8  @9 

Walnuts  White,  soft  shell   8  @9 

Walnuts  White,  Cal.,  standard   6  @  7 

Chestnuts,  Cal.  Italian   —  @ — 

Peanuts,  Cal.,  fair  to  prime   4H®  4% 

Peanuts,  Eastern  hand-picked   5  @  6 

Pine  Nuts   7  ®  8 


Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals  and 
other  California  products  for  the  past  week 
and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  compared  with 
corresponding  time  the  previous  year,  are  as 
follows : 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Since 
July  1,  '97. 

Same  Time 
Last  year. 

128,134 

5,177,441 

5,842,734 

Wheat,  ctls  

22,885 

10,363,032 

10,755,467 

Barley,  ctls 

23,075 

4,546,728 

4,909,082 

,  1,470 

689,620 

538,455 

5,200 

391,748 

330,470 

Rye,  ctls  

180 

49,101 

203,724 

Beans,  sks  

1,443 

570,588 

576,306 

Potatoes,  sks 

21,098 

1,136,123 

1,115,557 

4,525 

120,091 

140,414 

1,993 

123,510 

141,143 

1,691 

74,580 

79,689 

193 

9,318 

7,545 

EXPORTS. 


Since 

Same  Time 

FOR  THE 

WEEK. 

July  l,  '97. 

Last  Year. 

Flour,  M-sks. . . 

19,208 

3,202,188 

4,419,519 

Wheat,  ctls  . . . 

94 

9,796,515 

10,091,622 

Barley,  ctls  — 

5,052 

3,011,535 

3,619,420 

1,713 

22,354 

34,198 

Corn,  ctls  

47,828 

59,427 

318 

302,206 

423,878 

2,730 

80,712 

72,670 

14,241,776 

19,024,249 

42,979 

1,431,453 

1,282,964 

Honey,  cases. . 

10 

7,466 

2,807 

Potatoes,  pkgs. 

1,601 

185,724 

|80,410 

Prices  quoted  in  this  review  are  intended, 
unless  otherwise  specified,  to  represent  whole- 
sale values,  obtainable  on  offerings  from  the 
producer,  and  on  round  lots  delivered  at  San 
Francisco.  The  reviews  of  the  markets  per 
for  the  week  ending  Wednesday  noon,  while 
quotations  are  based  on  values  current  on 
above  dates.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  The  Pacific 
Rural  Press  to  have  its  quotations  represent 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  existing  values.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  at 
times,  owing  to  the  superior  merit  of  offer- 
ings, undue  competition  between  buyers,  or 
other  reasons,  higher  figures  are  realized  than 
are  justified  as  quotations.  On  the  other 
hand,  produce  of  decidedly  inferior  quality  is 
apt  to  be  sold  at  less  than  lowest  figures. 


Eastern  Sales  of  California  Fruit. 


NEW  York,  June  18.— The  Earl  Fruit  Company 
sold  California  fruit  today:  Cherries  —  Royal 
Anns,  65@70c;  Oregons,  70(<£75c.  Peaches— Alex- 
ander, 45e®*1.05.  Apricots  —  Roval,  lifted  *l  .70; 
Newcastles,  40ftHi5c.  Prunes— Tragedy,  $i.05(«  2.2ft; 
Clyman,  80c®$1.55;  Koenig,  ?5c@$1.25. 

Chicago,  June  18.— Porter  Brothers  Company 
sold  California  fruit  to-day:  Prunes— Tragedy, 
$1.65  per  single  crate.  Apricots,  Royals,  81.05{5 
1.3ft  per  single  crate.  Plums— Clymans,  6fte(«  $l  per 
single  crate.  Peaches  —  Alexander,  40(aV?ftc  per 
box.  Cherries— Royal  Annes,  $1®1.35  per  box; 
Tartarians,  25c@$1.06;  Republicans,  75c;  Centen- 
eials,  25@75c. 

NEW  York,  June  20.— The  Earl  Fruit  Company 
sold  California  fruit  today:  Peaches— Brlggs' 
May,  80c@$l;  Alexander,  80c®*l.  Plums— Cly- 
mans, 90c(n)$ 1. 35.  Cherries— Royal  Aune, 4ftc(" *1.IIS; 
Black  Republican,  75c@SI.10;  Higereau,  7U@95o; 
Cenlennial,  60@85c;  Pontiac,  75c. 

Chicago,  June  20.— The  Earl  Fruit  Company  sold 
California  fruit  to-day:  Peaches— Alexander,  65® 
75c.   Cherries— Pontiac.  50@65c. ' 

New  York,  June  21.— Po;  ter  Bros.  Company  sold 
to-day  at  open  auction  California  fruit  at  the  fol- 
lowing prices:  Plums— Burbanks,  $3.15@3.37  single 


crate;  Peach,  $1.80@2.15;  Abundance,  $1.90@1.95; 
Clyman,  $1.05®1.45;  Royal  Hative,  75c@(1.15;  St. 
Catherines,  90@95c.  Figs— $2.37  per  ten-pound 
box.  Prunes— Tragedy,  $1.30@2.15  single  crate; 
Simoni,  $1.30@190.  Peaches— Alexanders,  70c® 
$1.70  box;  Governor  Garlands,  75@95c;  Hale's 
Earlys,  70@95c.  Apricots -Moorpark,  $1.65  single 
crate;  Royals,  90c(g)$l. 60;  Blenheim,  $1.35;  Lemon, 
$1.30.  Cherries— Bigareaus,  60c@$1.40  per  box; 
Royal  Annes,  65c® $1.35;  Tartarians  35c®$1.25; 
Fancy,  $1.25;  Assorted,  $1.20;  Centennials,  55c@$l ; 
other  varieties,  50@70c. 

Chicago,  June  21.— Porter  Bros.  Company  sold 
to-day  at  open  auction  California  fruit  at  the  fol- 
lowing prices :  Prunes— Tragedys,  $1.20@1.50  sin- 
gle crate;  Simoni,  $1.60.  Plums— Abundance, 
$1.50  single  crate ;  Clymans,  $1.05(S  1.30;  Royal  Ha- 
tive, 85c@$l.  10  single  crate  and  65c  per  box;  St. 
Catherines,  $1  per  single  crate;  Cherry,  90c. 
Cherries— Royal  Annes,  75e@Sl.35  per  box:  Fancy, 
40c®$1.20;  Black  Bigareaus,  ft0c@$l. lft;  Napoleon 
Bigareaus,  85ta90c;  Tartarians,  20cr<s$1.15;  Repub- 
licans, $1.10;  "other  varieties,  25<575c.  Peaches — 
Alexanders,  20c@$l  per  box.  Hale's  Earlys,  60® 
85c;  Governor  Garlands,  75c. 


California   Dried   Fruit   at  New 
York. 


New  York,  June  22— California  dried  fruits; 
quiet;  apples  steady.  Evaporated  apples,  com- 
mon, 7^@8c  ft  ft. ;  prime  wire  tray,  9(S9yjc;  wood 
dried  prime,  9^c;  choice,  9%c;  fancy,  10c. 
Prunes,  4@8V4c  f,  ft.  Apricots,  Royal,  8®  10c; 
Moorpark,  10@12c.  Peaches,  unpeeled,  6@9c; 
peeled,  12@15c. 


The  Improved  Beck  Fruit 
&  Vegetable  Evaporator. 


In  order  to  prove  the  superiority  of  the  above- 
named  Evaporator  over  all  others,  I  hereby  offer  to 
donate  to  any  charitable  institution  which  the 
publisher  of  this  paper  may  designate,  the  sum  of 
ONE  THOUSAND  ($1,000.00)  DOLLARS  if  my 
machine  fails  to  evaporate  in  the  very  best  man- 
ner 30%  more  fruits  or  vegetables  of  any  and  all 
sorts  in  any  given  time  and  with  30%  less  fuel 
than  any  other  so-called  evaporator  now  on  the 
market,  provided,  that  any  machine  competing 
shall  be  of  equal  capacity  with  mine,  and  that  the 
competitor  shall  donate  the  sum  of  FIVE  HUN- 
DRED ($500.00)  DOLLARS  in  like  manner  as 
above  if  I  succeed  in  my  undertaking. 

In  addition,  I  desire  to  say  that  I  will  give  to 
any  purchaser  of  my  machines  a  written  guar- 
antee that  they  are  all  and  will  do  all  that  I 
claim  for  them.    [Signed]     THOMAS  BECK, 

Watsonville,  Cal. 
Inventor  and  Patentee  of  the  Improved  Beck  Fruit 
and  Vegetable  Evaporator. 


Catalogue  Printing 

FOR 

NURSERYMEN,  SEEDSMEN,  FLORISTS, 

Accurately  done  and  in  a  superior  manner,  with 
illustrations  of  standard,  economic  and  orna- 
mental vegetation. 

Catalogue  Printing 

FOR 

STOCKMEN  and  POULTRY  BREEDERS. 

With  illustrations  of  leading  breeds  of  cattle, 
horses,  hogs,  and  all  varieties  of  poultry. 

We  not  only  print,  but  write,  design,  plan  and 
execute  valuable  advertising  material  for  the  agri- 
cultural, horticultural  and  livestock  industries. 

Interested,  are  you  ?  Let  us  send  you  samples, 
give  you  estimates  and  Drices.  We  are  at  your 
services  for  the  asking.   Write  to-day. 

THE    ATWOOD  -  KROCKEBERG  CO., 
115  N.  Main  St..  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Headquarters  for  Butter  Wraps  and  Dairy  and 
Creamery  Printing. 


Goodhue  Galvanized  Steel  Mills. 

8-FOOT.      10-FOOT.  13-FOOT. 

We  warrant  the  Goodhue  S'eel  Windmill  to  be 
constructed  throughout  of  the  very  best  quality  of 
Steel.  Malleable  Iron  ;ind  Cast  Iron;  to  be  thor- 
oughly well  made:  that  It  will  produce  more  power, 
prove  more  durable  and  more  reliable  in  storms 
and  better  regulated  Ihan  any  other  reared  wind- 
mill on  the  market.  Our  8-foot  geared  mill  will  be 
found  more  powerful  than  any  12-foot  direct  acting 
mill.      HOOKER  &  CO..  Hi  and  18  Drumni  St..  S.  F. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  ORAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

4a  General  Commission  Merchants,  + 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  8.  F. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

W Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  c  f 
Into  est. 


FOR  SrtLE. 
Steam  Evaporating  Plant  of  Two  No.  4  Cali- 
fornia Acme  Evaporators  and  One  16  H.  P. 
Holler,  Almost  New.   Cash  or  easy  terms. 

R.  D.  WINTERS,  Folsom,  Cal. 
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AGRICULTURAL  SCIENCE. 


Green  Manuring. 


lly  J.  W.  Mills,  of  the  Southern  California  Experiment  Station  of 
the  University,  at  the  Escondido  Farmers'  Institute. 

Humus.  —  Some  of  our  fruit  growers  who  have 
heavy  soil  object  to  planting  green  manuring  crops 
in  their  orchards,  because  such  ground  takes  up 
water  slowly  and  parts  with  it  rapidly  unless  it  is 
well  tilled.  Heavy  land  would  be  benefited  by  green 
manuring  as  much,  if  not  more,  than  any  other  class. 
Green  crops  plowed  under  add  humus  to  the  soil. 
Humus  possesses  the  power  of  retaining  moisture  to 
a  remarkable  extent,  and  holds  in  available  condition 
a  very  large  percentage  of  the  scarce  and  necessary 
ingredients  of  the  soil  that  go  to  make  a  well  propor- 
tioned crop.  Humus  contains  from  1  to  5  per  cent  of 
the  phosphoric  acid  of  the  average  soil.  Barnyard 
manure  is  a  valuable  source  of  humus  where  it  is  in- 
convenient to  raise  a  green  crop,  but  still  it  has  its 
objections. 

At  the  Grignon  experiment  station  in  France 
large  glazed  casks  were  placed  on  tripods  in  a  ditch. 
The  tops  of  the  casks  were  level  with  the  surround- 
ing field,  so  as  to  obtain  as  near  as  possible  natural 
conditions.  Vessels  were  placed  underneath  to 
catch  the  drainage  water  from  the  casks.  Part  of 
the  casks  were  filled  with  earth  from  a  field  that  had 
been  fertilized  with  barnyard  manure,  and  part  were 
filled  with  earth  naturally  rich  in  humus.  During 
one  year  the  soil  fertilized  with  barnyard  manure 
lost  51.7  grains  of  nitrogen,  while  the  soil  rich  in 
humus  lost  17.6  grains  of  nitrogen.  This  seems  to 
render  conditional  the  old  adage,  "  the  true  founda- 
tion of  successful  agriculture  is  the  manure  pile." 

In  heavily  manured  soil  one-seventh  to  one-fourth 
of  the  nitrogen  that  was  made  available  was  washed 
out  in  one  year.  If  the  nitrogen  from  this  source  is 
so  easily  lost,  we  must  look  for  something  additional 
with  which  to  supply  our  soil  with  humus  and  nitro- 
gen. "  Nitrogen  from  inorganic  sources  is  as  easily 
lost,  and  mineral  manures  (U.  S.  Exp.  Sta.  Record, 
Vol.  V.)  never  restore  the  original  productiveness  of 
the  soil."  It  produces  no  humus,  and  the  loss  of 
humus  from  your  soil  means  its  loss  of  power  to  re- 
tain moisture  and  nitrogen  and  the  loss  of  power  to 
assimilate  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  and  make  it 
available  to  plant  life. 

If  humus  is  such  a  desirable  thing,  let  us  look  into 
the  subject  and  see  how  it  gets  in  the  soil  through 
nature.  You  have  seen  land  that  has  been  given  an 
abundant  water  supply  by  some  new  agency;  it  pro- 
duces rank  growths  of  vegetation  that  fall  down 
year  after  year.  It  is  not  long  till  the  soil  takes  on 
a  dark  color,  and  year  after  year  the  vegetation  be- 
comes ranker  and  more  luxurient.  Some  of  our 
richest  lands  are  formed  this  way.  What,  then,  can 
we  do  to  our  cultivated  land  that  we  may  give  it  this 
life-giving  element — humus.  Nature  lets  the  weeds 
grow,  but  in  most  cases  we  fight  them.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  that  weeds  not  only  supply  humus, 
but  during  their  life  they  help  to  retain  in  the  soil 
that  most  evasive  and  subtle  element,  nitrogen. 

At  the  experiment  station  referred  to  above, 
different  casks  were  filled  with  the  same  kind  of  soil. 
In  part  of  them  thick  growing  plants,  such  as  mus- 
tard and  rape,  were  grown,  while  in  other  casks 
nothing  was  allowed  to  grow.  It  was  found  that  the 
soil  in  which  nothing  grew  lost  five  times  as  much 
nitrogen  as  that  in  which  the  plants  were  growing. 
The  catch-plants  save  the  nitrogen  in  the  soil  in  two 
ways — first,  by  using  up  the  nitrogen  almost  as  fast 
as  it  is  made  available,  and  second,  by  taking  a  large 
part  of  the  water  and  evaporating  it  through  their 
leaves  instead  of  letting  it  pass  through  the  soil  and 
take  the  nitrogen  with  it. 

Leguminous  Plants. — There  is  a  vast  difference  in 
plants  that  makes  some  more  desirable  for  green 
manuring  than  others.  It  is  a  well  established  fact 
that  leguminous  plants  have  the  power,  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  to  assimilate  the  free  nitrogen 
from  the  atmosphere.  This  is  known  to  be  due  to 
certain  bacteria  that  form  galls  on  the  roots  of  le- 
gumes and  in  some  way  these  germs  extract  the 
nitrogen  from  the  air  and  the  plants  take  it  up.  Le- 
guminous plants  that  are  grown  in  soil  free  from 
germs  will  not  make  a  rank  growth,  and  if  the  soil  is 
free  from  nitrogen,  the  plant  will  make  a  poor  effort 
to  grow  and  contain  no  more  nitrogen  than  the 
original  seed  contained,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
they  are  grown  in  soil  that  is  free  from  nitrogen,  and 
the  young  plants  are  inoculated  with  the  germs  that 
grow  well  in  that  particular  variety,  they  will  take 
on  a  rank  growth  and  the  plant  will  contain  many 
times  the  amount  of  nitrogen  that  the  original  seed 
contained.  In  most  cases  only  closely  related  le- 
gumes can  be  inoculated  with  the  same  germ.  Ex- 
periments were  made  in  Germany  with  growing  the 
bacteria  that  forms  the  nodules  on  sweet  clover,  in  a 
medium  made  from  sweet  clover  and  corn.  After 
these  germs  had  been  ^rown  successfully  in  this  me- 
dium for  some  time,  pop  corn,  field  corn  and  oats 
were  inoculated  with  the  culture.  "  The  modified 
culture  gave  increased  nutritive  changes  in  the  corn, 
but  the  oats  were  unaffected." 

Inoculating  Legumes. — The  most  practical  way  of 


inoculating  legumes  for  a  green  crop  is  to  scatter 
soil  in  which  the  plants  have  previously  grown  on 
the  land  which  you  wish  to  produce  the  crop  of 
vegetation.  Experiments  were  made  at  Luptiz,  in 
Saxony,  by  M.  Schultz,  where  he  inoculated  lupins 
by  sowing  earth  in  which  lupins  had  previously 
grown,  at  the  rate  of  1600  pounds  on  one  lot,  800 
pounds  on  another  plot,  and  nothing  on  a  third. 
The  first  produced  three  times  and  the  second  twice 
the  amount  of  herbage  of  the  third.  At  the  same 
time  experiments  at  the  Grignon  experiment  station 
in  France  showed  the  new  soil  that  was  inoculated 
by  sowing  earth  increased  the  yield  of  lupins  from 
ll  per  cent  to  33  per  cent  over  the  same  kind  of  soil 
that  was  not  inoculated,  while  the  same  soil  that  was 
inoculated  was  sown  on  land  that  had  previously 
grown  lupins  and  failed  to  give  an  increased  yield. 
This  shows  that  the  greater  the  number  of  the 
proper  kind  of  bacteria  up  to  a  certain  limit,  the 
greater  will  be  the  production  of  that  particular  le- 
gume. The  greater  the  yield  of  the  green  crop,  the 
more  nitrate  and  humus  there  will  be  incorporated 
in  the  soil. 

Experiments  in  Green  Manuring. — At  the  Grignon 
experiment  station  in  France  a  plot  of  ground  that 
had  an  average  of  2.04  per  cent  of  nitrogen  to  begin 
with,  had  beets  and  corn  grown  on  it  for  three 
years.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the  soil  contained 
but  1.46  per  cent  of  nitrogen.  During  the  next 
three  years  sainfoin  {Onohrychis  sativa)  was  grown, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  the  soil  contained  1.50  per 
cent  of  nitrogen.  For  the  next  three  years  sainfoin 
and  grass  were  grown  on  the  plot,  when  the  nitro- 
gen per  cent  was  raised  to  1.65.  During  the  next 
four  years  grass  was  allowed  to  grow  on  it.  At  the 
end  of  this  time  the  soil  contained  1.81  per  cent  of 
nitrogen.  The  marked  increase  of  nitrogen  after 
the  grass  had  grown  was  no  doubt  due  to  the  pres- 
ence of  the  innumerable  roots  that  had  literally  filled 
the  soil  and  took  up  the  nitrogen  as  fast  as  it  be- 
came available,  but  we  do  not  know  what  takes 
place  in  the  soil.  It  is  nature's  dark  laboratory,  into 
which  no  one  can  see. 

Another  experiment  on  three  plots  of  equal  area 
gave  the  following  results:  Plot  on  which  no  green 
corn  was  sown  produced  1008  pounds  of  cotton  seed; 
plot  on  which  pea  vine  stubble  was  turned  under, 
1291  pounds  of  cotton  seed;  plot  on  which  pea  vines 
and  stubble  was  turned  under,  1409  pounds  of  cotton 
seed. 

An  experiment  on  wheat,  in  which  the  trials  were 
carried  on  over  a  period  of  eight  years,  gave  results 
as  follows:  From  plot  unfertilized,  an  average  of 
1033  pounds  of  wheat;  from  plot  hemp  plowed  under, 
an  average  of  1206  pounds  of  wheat;  from  plot  in- 
digo plowed  under,  an  average  of  1544  pounds  of 
wheat. 

At  the  Delaware  experiment  station  $1  worth  of 
crimson  clover  seed  sown  and  plowed  under  at  the 
right  time  added  twenty-four  bushels  of  corn  per 
acre  more  than  an  unfertilized  plot  of  equal  area, 
while  $1  worth  of  nitrate  of  soda  added  but  six 
bushels  of  corn  per  acre.  One  hundred  and  sixty 
pounds  of  nitrogen  that  is  put  into  the  soil  by  le- 
gumes is  equal  to  about  1000  pounds  of  nitrate 
soda.  At  the  same  station  a  plot  of  timothy  was 
plowed  under  and  land  sown  to  rye.  It  produced 
grain  at  the  rate  of  eighteen  bushels  to  four  acres. 
On  an  equal  area  cowpeas  were  plowed  under  and 
rye  sown  that  produced  ninety-three  bushels  per 
four  acres,  an  increase  of  a  little  over  500  per  cent. 
At  Lupitz,  in  Saxony,  the  roots  of  rye  and  potatoes 
penetrated  to  a  depth  of  3  feet  and  more  when  sown 
on  ground  that  had  previously  grown  a  crop  of 
lupins,  while  on  an  adjoining  piece  of  ground  that 
had  been  fertilized  with  farm  manure,  but  had  never 
produced  a  crop  of  lupins,  the  roots  penetrated  but 
16  to  24  inches.  The  plot  fertilized  with  lupins  pro- 
duced 50  per  cent  more  potatoes  than  the  plot  fertil- 
ized with  stable  manure,  and  the  potatoes  were  more 
shapley. 

Kinds  of  Crops  for  Green  Manuring. — What  kinds  of 
green  manuring  crops  can  we  plant  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia ?  In  the  Eastern  States  and  parts  of  Europe 
green  crops  can  be  grown  during  the  summer,  for 
they  have  summer  rains  and  do  not  have  to  cultivate 
to  retain  the  moisture,  as  we  do  in  this  State.  Con- 
sequently, we  must  look  for  something  that  will  do 
all  of  its  growing  during  our  coldest  seasons.  The 
cowpeas  of  the  Eastern  and  Southern  States,  and 
also  the  Velvet  bean  that  has  taken  the  lead  in 
Florida  as  a  green-manuring  plant,  will  not  do  for 
California.  They  are  more  sensitive  to  frost  than  a 
tomato  vine. 

We  have  a  number  of  native  legumes  that  grow 
through  our  severest  frosts.  They  are  divided  into 
two  classes:  Those  that  penetrate  the  soil  deeply, 
such  as  lupins  and  sweet  clover,  and  those  whose 
roots  branch  and  feed  near  the  surface,  as  the  true 
clovers  and  burr  clover.  Those  having  long  tap 
roots  and  few  laterals  are  valuable  for  light,  sandy, 
dry  soils,  as  they  penetrate  deeply  and  are  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  drouth  resisting.  They  are  valuable  also 
on  heavy  soils,  as  the  roots  decay  and  leave  open  chan- 
nels through  which  the  roots  of  succeeding  crops  can 
penetrate  the  impervious  lower  strata.  On  eithe 
kind  of  soil  they  assimilate,  bring  up  the  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid  and  leave  them  within  reach  of  sur- 
face feeding  plants,  or  the  surface  roots  of  deep 


rooting  plants.  The  most  promising  native  lupin 
that  we  have  in  this  part  of  the  State  is  T.  Micran- 
thus.  It  can  be  found  in  almost  any  sandy  place.  Its 
roots  will  ordinarily  penetrate  2  feet  or  more. 
Specimens  were  dug  up  at  the  station  whose  roots 
were  nearly  4  feet  long.  The  top  has  no  central 
stem,  but  has  innumerable  branches  coming  from 
the  ground.  It  is  wonderfully  productive  in  seeds, 
and  they  can  be  gathered  more  easily  than  wheat. 
Another  variety,  L.  Hirsutissimus,  that  is  very 
promising,  grows  in  very  sandy,  dry  places  from  the 
Sacramento  valley  southward.  There  are  also  other 
native  lupins  that  may  prove  to  be  valuable.  The 
European  lupins  give  great  promise  at  Berkeley, 
where  they  have  produced  eighteen  or  twenty  tons 
per  acre,  while  the  native  varieties  have  scarcely 
made  a  start.  At  the  southern  California  station 
they  gave  great  promise,  but  soon  after  they  started 
to  run  up  a  parasite  attacked  them,  when  they  had 
to  make  another  start.  Just  as  the  first  flower 
stalks  put  out  bloom  they  were  attacked  again.  The 
severe  frost  of  March  22d  damaged  the -remainder  of 
the  crop  so  extensively  that  it  looks  doubtful  if  they 
will  produce  any  seed.  With  the  exception  of  one 
variety  from  the  San  Joaquin  valley,  the  native 
lupins  are  uninjured.  The  advantage  the  European 
lupins  have  over  our  native  varieties  is,  that  they 
have  large,  fleshy  seeds  that  sprout  in  a  few  days, 
while  onrs  have  small,  flinty  seeds  that  will  not 
sprout  till  weeks  after  they  are  planted,  and  they 
make  a  very  slow  growth  for  the  first  month.  The 
extra  amount  of  material  in  the  seeds  of  the  Euro- 
pean varieties  seems  to  give  the  growth  of  the 
young  plants  an  impetus  from  the  start  and  supplies 
them  with  food  till  they  have  a  well  established  root 
system.  Lupins  are  a  failure  on  land  that  has  even 
a  limited  supply  of  alkali.  The  best  deep-rooting 
legume  for  alkali  land  that  we  know  of  so  far,  is  our 
yellow  sweet  clover  {Melilotus  Indica). 

For  abundance  of  herbage,  perhaps  nothing  will 
surpass  the  field  pea,  but  it  is  a  shallow  rooted  plant 
and  has  not  the  advantage  of  the  lupin  and  sweet 
clover  during  a  drouth,  nor  has  it  the  advantages 
enumerated  above.  The  Canada  field  pea  and  the 
blue  Prussian  are  perhaps  the  two  best  varieties  to 
plant.  The  former  has  proved  to  be  the  most  de- 
sirable in  the  East  and  in  California.  Yorkshire 
Hero  made  the  best  growth  at  the  Southern  Califor- 
nia station  this  year,  but  the  seed  is  too  expensive. 

In  this  part  of  the  State  we  have  several  varieties 
of  native  clovers  that  start  with  the  first  rains  in 
the  fall  and  make  a  good  growth  during  the  entire 
winter,  if  they  receive  an  ample  supply  of  water. 
Next  to  peas  for  an  abundance  of  herbage,  I  would 
recommend  lupins  with  clover.  While  the  former 
grow  erect  and  send  their  few  roots  deep  into  the 
earth,  the  latter  cover  the  ground  with  a  dense  mat 
and  their  masses  of  roots  fill  the  surface  soil  and 
more  completely  retain  the  nitrified  or  available 
nitrogen.  Burr  clover  is  perhaps  the  best  low  grow- 
ing legume  we  have,  and  land  once  seeded  to  it  will 
generally  volunteer  enough  plants  to  give  good  crops 
the  following  years.  The  best  way  to  seed  land  with 
burr  clover  is  to  use  manure  from  flocks  of  sheep 
that  have  been  pastured  on  land  on  which  the  plant 
grows. 

When  to  Plant. — Whichever  plant  you  choose,  get 
the  seed  in  the  ground  early,  as  our  orchards  must 
be  cultivated  till  late  in  the  summer.  The  latter 
part  of  September  or  the  first  part  of  October  is  as 
early  as  we  can  hope  to  do  it,  but  this  is  none  too 
early. 

The  nitrification  of  soils,  or  the  process  of  chang- 
ing to  the  available  from  the  inavailable  form  of 
nitrogen  in  the  soil,  takes  place  more  actively  in  the 
spring.  At  that  time  about  half  of  the  year's  nitri- 
fication takes  place.  After  this  change  it  is  very 
easily  washed  out  of  the  soil,  consequently  the  early 
winter  rains  leach  out  a  large  part  of  that  which  is 
lost.  "The  larger  losses  are  due  to  the  larger 
amounts  of  water  which  percolate  through  the  soil. 
When  a  crop  is  luxuriant  it  evaporates  a  large 
quantity  of  water  and  the  losses  by  drainage  are  con- 
sequently small.  When  the  crop  is  sickly,  and  when 
its  period  of  growth  is  short,  the  losses  are  very 
large.  To  leave  soils  barren  in  autumn  is  danderous 
and  exhausting."  (U.  S.  Exp.  Sta.  Record,  1893, 
vol.  V,  page  15.)  This  is  one  important  reason  why 
a  green-manuring  crop  should  be  started  early.  An- 
other equally  important  reason  for  early  planting  is 
to  secure  as  large  an  amount  of  herbage  as  possible 
before  the  ground  dries  out  in  the  spring.  It  is  a 
good  idea  to  plant  the  seed  just  after  the  ground  has 
been  irrigated  the  last  time,  then  furrow  out  so 
that  it  can  be  irrigated  after  the  crop  is  up,  if 
necessary. 

Wien  to  Plow  Green  Crops  Under. — It  is  important 
that  this  should  be  done  before  the  ground  dries  out 
in  the  spring,  and  it  is  not  safe  to  wait  later  than 
the  first  part  of  March  in  southern  California.  There 
should  be  a  good  rain  just  after  plowing  under  in 
order  to  get  the  best  results.  In  the  case  of  lupins, 
if  not  other  crops,  it  is  important  to  know  the 
proper  time  to  plow  under,  as  is  shown  from  experi- 
ments made  at  an  experiment  station  in  Germany. 
The  lupins  were  plowed  under  at  the  times  noted  in 

i  the  following  table.  The  plots  were  of  equal  size 
and  the  soil  of  the  same  character.    Aftercrops  of 

I  rye  were  sown  on  each  plot  to  determine  the  actual 
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fertilizing  benefit  of  the  different  vari- 
eties and  proper  time  of  plowing  under. 
(U.  S.  Exp.  Sta.  Record,  1894,  vol.  V, 
page  700.)  Increase  in  the  yield  of  rye 
per  acre  over  plots  not  green  manured: 

Lb*,  per  acre. 

Yellow  lupin,  central  stalks, in  bloom,  was. .  .*  —50 
"  "      lateral     "  " 


Blue 


White 


central 
lateral 
central 
lateral 
central 
lateral 
central 
lateral 
ceDtral 
lateral 


formed  pods 
in  bloom 
formed  pods 
in  bloom 
formed  pods 


569 
.  1,101 
.  548 
.  7^8 
.1,1-19 
.  1.3J3 
.  130 
.  580 
.  953 
.1,362 


♦Loss 

The  conditions  that  caused  these 
variations  seem  to  lie  in  the  amount  of 
seed  pods  formed.  It  seems  that  is  a 
point  to  keep  in  mind,  and  is  another 
reason  why  the  crop  should  be  started 
early  in  the  fall  so  as  to  give  the  plants 
time  to  form  an  abundance  of  seed 
pods. 

When  Green  Crops  Should  Never  Be 
Plowed  Under. — Where  mixed  farming 
is  carried  on  and  stock  and  milk  con- 
stitute part  of  the  revenue,  it  certainly 
would  not  pay  to  plow  under  any  kind 
of  green  crop,  even  legumes,  any  more 
than  it  would  pay  to  plow  under  a  good 
crop  of  wheat  or  corn.  Experiments 
have  shown  that  it  is  more  profitable 
to  feed  it  to  stock  and  spread  the 
manure  on  the  ground.  Of  course  this 
does  not  apply  to  the  farmer  who  has  a 
few  acres  and  keeps  one  cow  and  de- 
pends on  his  orchard  for  an  income. 

Some  experimenters  contend  that 
legumes  have  no  advantage  over  other 
crops  in  supplying  nitrogen,  and  that 
rye,  mustard,  rape,  etc.,  that  make  a 
very  rank  growth,  are  better.  The 
case  noted  above,  where  grass  grown 
for  four  years  added  nearly  twice  as 
much  nitrogen  to  the  soil  as  legumes 
and  grass  did  in  six  years,  is  evidently 
one  of  those  proverbial  swallows  that 
never  make  a  summer. 


Agricultural  Products  of  the  Coun- 
try for  1898. 

Washinoton,  June  12. — The  farmers 
of  the  United  States  are  drawing  upon 
other  parts  of  the  world  for  more 
money  in  the  fiscal  year  which  ends 
this  month  than  in  any  preceding  year 
in  the  history  of  the  country.  Even 
the  high  water  mark  of  1892,  when  our 
exports  of  agricultural  products 
amounted  to  $799,328,232,  will  be  sur- 
passed by  the  record  of  the  year  which 
closes  with  this  month. 

The  preliminary  reports  of  May  ex- 
portations  which  have  reached  the 
bureau  of  statistics  make  it  quite 
apparent  that  the  agricultural  exports 
of  the  year  will  be  considerably  in  ex- 
cess of  $800,000,000,  the  total  for  the 
year  being  likely  to  reach  $835,000,000. 
Never  before  have  the  exports  of  agri- 
cultural products  reached  the  $800- 
000,000  line,  and  never  but  twice  have 
they  been  as  much  as  $700,000,000,  the 
two  occasions  being  in  1881  and  189B. 
Compared  with  the  last  fiscal  year  the 
increase  in  exports  of  agricultural 
products  will  be  fully  $150,000,000,  and 
compared  with  the  preceding  year  the 
increase  will  be  over  $250,000,000, 
while  the  total  will  be  fully  50  per  cent 
in  excess  of  that  of  the  fiscal  year  of 
1895. 

In  breadstuffs  alone  the  exports  of 
the  year  will  amount  to  nearly  $1,000- 
000  for  each  business  day,  and  will  be 
more  than  $100,000,000  in  excess  of 
last  year's  exports  of  breadstuffs. 
Nearly  all  the  articles  classed  as 
breadstuffs  have  participated  in  this 
increase.  Of  wheat,  the  value  of  the 
exports  of  the  year  1898  will  be  more 
than  double  those  of  the  fiscal  year 

SlOO  Reward,  $100. 

The  readers  of  this  paper  will  be  pleased  to  learn 
that  there  is  at  least  one  dreaded  disease  that 
science  has  been  able  to  cure  in  all  its  stages,  and 
that  is  Catarrh.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  the  only 
positive  cure  known  to  the  medical  fraternity. 
Catarrh  being  a  constitutional  disease,  requires  a 
constitutional  treatment.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is 
taken  internally,  acting  directly  upon  the  blood 
and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  system,  thereby  de- 
stroying the  foundation  of  the  disease,  and  giving 
the  patient  strength  by  building  up  the  constitu- 
tion and  assisting  nature  in  doing  its  work.  The 
proprietors  have  so  much  faith  in  Its  curative 
powers,  that  they  otter  One  Hundred  Dollars  for 
any  case  that  it  fails  to  cure.  Send  for  list  of  tes- 
timonials. 

Address :     P.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 
Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 
Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


1897,  while  the  increase  in  flour  will 
be  nearly  50  per  cent,  and  of  corn 
nearly  50  per  cent  in  value.  May  ex- 
ports of  corn  were  larger  than  those 
of  any  other  month  in  the  history  of 
the  country,  while  the  total  exports  of 
corn  for  the  year,  for  the  first  time, 
will  pass  the  200,000,000  bushel  line, 
the  total  in  only  three  preceding  years 
having  reached  100,000,000  bushels. 
Cornmeal,  oats  and  oatmeal  and  rye 
show  a  striking  increase,  the  gain  in 
oatmeal  being  more  than  60  per  cent 
over  last  year,  and  that  of  oats  100  per 
cent,  while  in  rye  the  gain  is  also  phe- 
nomenally large. 

"Provisions" — in  which  term  are 
included  beef,  hog  and  dairy  products 
— also  show  a  marked  increase,  the 
total  exports  of  provisions  for  the  year 
being  likely  to  reach  $160,000,000  in 
value.  Most  of  this  increase,  however, 
is  in  hog  products —  exportations  of 
bacon,  which  were  $34,187,147  in  value 
last  year,  being  likely  to  reach  $44,- 
000,000  this  year,  and  lard  showing  a 
similar  increase,  being  likely  to  reach 
$37,000,000  this  year,  or  a  gain  of 
nearly  $8,000,000. 

Live  beef  seems  to  be  gaining  in 
popularity  with  our  foreign  customers, 
the  exports  of  beef  cattle  being  in- 
creased materially,  while*those  of  beef, 
either  fresh,  cannejd  or  salted,  have 
failed  to  show  any  increase — in  most 
cases  a  decided  falling  off  being  notice- 
able. 

The  exports  of  beef  cattle  during  the 
first  ten  months  of  the  fiscal  year 
were  379,663,  against  310,478  in'  the 
corresponding  month  of  last  year, 
while  fresh  beef  in  the  same  period  fell 
from  242,168,034  pounds  in  ten  months 
of  1897  to  227,434,375  pounds  in  the 
corresponding  ten  monts  of  1898. 
Salted  beef  shows  a  fall  of  37  per  cent 
for  the  year,  and  canned  beef  from 
46,349,006  pounds  in  the  ten  months  of 
1897  to  34,011,129  pounds  in  the  ten 
months  of  1898. 


Mica 

'Axle 
Crease 


lightens 
the 
load — 
shortens 
the 
road. 


Makes  the  wagon  pull  easier, 
helps  the  team.    Saves  wear 
and  expense.  Sold 
everywhere. 


IF  YOU  COULD 

buyawaponthat  had  everlasting- wheels 
WOULD  YOU  DO  IT?  Wouidn  tit 
be  economy  to  do  bo?    Well  here's  how 

[i Bet^of  Electric  Steel  Wheels 

/  The v  can't  dry  out  and  pet  loose,  they 
CAN'T  ROT  OR  BREAK  DOWN  l>on'tmake 
any  diff  erence  what  wagon  you  have  we 
can  fit  it.  Wheels  of  any  helghtandany 
width  of  tire.  May  be  the  wheels  on 
your  wag'on  are  g-ood.  If  they  are  buy 
A  SET  OF  THESE  and  have  two  wagons— a  I-jw 
one  and  a  high  one.    Send  for  catalogue,  it  is  free. 

Electric  Wheel  Co.,  Box  10,  Quincy,  Ills. 


Sheep  Dip 

that  will  effectually  destroy  Ticks,  Llee,  and 
other  parasite  peats,  and  which  will  cure 
Scab,  Paper  8k In,  Gangrene,  Grub,  etc.. 
without  discoloring  or  injuring  the  fleece  and 
without  injury  to  animal  or  operator,  deserves 
the  attention  and  patronage  of  the  shepherd. 

ZENOLEUM 

IS  THE  ONLY  DIP 

which  possesses  these  qualities  and  the  further 
advan.taKe  of  beintf  cheap.    One  gal.  ol'ZEM>. 
'   LEI  M  make*  100  gallon*  of  the 
*  known  to  man.    Use  it  either  hot 

Agent  wanted  in  your  locality,  write 
or  our  special  terms  Acircula 
Zenner-Raymond  Dlslnfect't  Co. 
SSAtwaler  St.  Detroit,  Mich. 


CAS  1'L.K  II KO- 


Auents, 


>,  Cal. 


FIELD  AND  HOG  FENCE. 

vrjth  or  without  lower  cable  barbed.  All  horizontal  lines 
are  cables,  not  effected  by  heat  and  cold.  Steel  Picket 
Lawn  and  M.M.S.  Poultry  Fence,  Steel  Gates,  Posts,  etc 

IMOiV  FENCE  CO.  I>cKalb,  111. 


DISSTON'S 


111 


1111111111111 


end  for  Pamphlet,  "The  Saw,  How  to  Choose  It,  and  How 
to  Keep  It  in  Order,"  Mailed  Free. 


IT  WII.L  PAY  YOU  to  buy  a  saw 
*    with  Dlaston'B  name  on  it.  It 

will  hold  the  set  longer  and  do  more 
work  without  filing  than  other  saws, 
thereby  saving  in  labor  and  cost  of 
files.  They  are  made  of  the  best  cru- 
cible cast  steel  and/wiiy  warranted. 

FOB  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 

HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  Inc. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Fruit  Driers'  and  Packers'  Supplies. 

HAND  AND  POWER  PRUNE  DIPPING  HACHINES, 
PRUNE  GRADERS  FOR  GREEN  AND  DRIED  FRUIT, 
PRUNE  SPREADERS, 
nETAL  GRADER  ELEVATORS 
and  FRUIT  ELEVATORS, 


CUNNINGHAM    PRUNE    DIPPER    AND  SPREADER. 

For  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  General  Orchard  Supplies,  Address 

CUNNINGHAM  &  BARNGROVER, 

338  and  340  West  Santa  Clara  Street,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


BARBED  m  WOVEN  FENCING. 

You  Want  the  BEST. 

Jt    jt    THEN    Cf\  LL    F"0 R    S  jt 

"ELLWOOD  JUNIOR,"  =  =  Galvanized  Barbed. 
"ELLWOOD  GLIDDEN,"  =  Galvanized  Barbed. 
"  BAKER  PERFECT,"  =    =    =    Galvanized  Barbed. 

AMERICAN  WOVEN  FIELD  FENCING. 

ELLWOOD  WOVEN  FIELD  FENCING. 

For  Particulars,  Write  or  Call  on 

AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO., 

303    /V\  ARKET  STREET, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


GEO.  H.  ISMON, 

Males  Agent. 


P  &  B  Ready  Roofing. 

Waterproof  and  not  attacked  by  fumes  or  gases. 


GRADE,  THE  BEST. 


P&B  Building  Paper. 

The  most  perfect  insulator  known.    Indispensable  for  Creameries, 
Sulphur  Houses,  etc.     Send  for  circulars. 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO.,  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Tanks! 


When  you  buy  a  Water  Tank  get  one  tha^, 
will  not  dry  out  and  shrink. 

&    The   Patent  & 
Non  =  Shrinking  Water  Tank. 

The  only  one  suitable  for  dry,  hot  climates. 
COSTS  HO  MORE  THAN  COMMON. 

SILOS  and  TANK  WORK  of  every  description. 
PACIFIC  TANK  CO., 

Sole  Manufacturers, 

33  BEALE  STREET,  8 AN  FRANCISCO. 

I  348  East  Second  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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California's  Share  in  Annexation. 


To  the  Editor: — Before  this  war  be- 
gan our  politicians  rode  a  very  high 
horse.  "  Humanity"  was  its  name.  It 
was  hard  for  a  humanitarian  to  object 
to  a  war  waged  in  the  name  of  human- 
ity. Humanity  is  irreproachably  un- 
selfish and  placable;  like  Charity,  "seek- 
eth  not  her  own  and  is  not  easily  pro- 
voked." 

But  now,  already,  "  annexation  "  and 
"revenge"  have  become  our  passwords. 
The  first  of  these  words  may  be  of  very 
ominous  import  to  the  California 
farmer.  As  to  the  moral  or  ethical  ef- 
fect of  annexation,  I  wish  every  true- 
hearted  citizen  could  read  President 
David  Starr  Jordan's  address  to  the 
1898  graduating  class  at  Stanford.  The 
point  he  makes  is  what  effect  the  an- 
nexing of  tropical  islands  will  have  on 
the  American  people  as  individuals. 
The  object  of  a  republic  is  "  to  make 
men,"  not  to  lord  it  over  subject  races 
of  inferior  breed,  who  necessarily  be- 
come virtual  slaves  of  their  conquerors. 
But,  apart  from  ethics,  what  will  re- 
sult to  California  from  the  annexation 
of  West  Indian  islands  ?  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, alone,  is  expecting  an  output  of 
20,000  carloads  of  oranges,  which,  it  is 
claimed,  hardly  remunerate  the  grower 
because  of  the  heavy  freight  charges. 
In  last  week's  Rural  oranges  were 
mentioned  as  one  of  Cuba's  chief  ex- 
ports in  the  fruit  line.  Now  "  annexa- 
tion," as  I  understand  it,  implies  the 
treatment  of  the  land  "  annexed "  as 
one  of  our  own  Territories  or  States, 
and  involves  the  admission  duty  free  of 


HAZARD  POWDER. 

It  is  Quick, 
Clean,  Strong 
And  Reliable. 


ALANSON    H .    F»HELF»S.  Agt. 
421  MARKET  ST.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


A  NEWBOOK. 

alifornia  .\ 
/.Vegetables 

IN  .  .  . 

Garden  and  Field. 


By  PROP.  E.  J.  VICKSON. 

Published  by  "Pacific  Rural  Prtss"  of  San 
Ji'rancisco. 

A  Practical  Gtiide  to  Success  in  California. 

Large  8vo.,  fully  illustrated. 
PRICK  SSi.  Orders  received  at  thiz  office. 


Feeds- Feeding. 


By  W.  A.  HENRY. 


This  Is  a  practical,  thorough  and  complete  work 
based  on  what  has  been  done :  a  re<  <>rd  or  guild 
facta. 

Kvery  Feeder.  Breeder  or  Farmer  should 
have  it  for  every-day  reference. 


6S7  PAGES,  BOUHD  IN  CLOTH. 
Price,  *  2.  Postpaid. 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

330  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  Hi.YN CISCO. 

^VDEWEY.STRONG  &C0.>5f!> 


all  the  annexed  country's  products. 
Cuba  has  an  exceedingly  fertile  soil, 
perfect  immunity  from  frost,  no  need 
of  any  irrigation,  exceedingly  cheap  la- 
bor, and  transportation  at  nominal 
rates  as  compared  with  southern  Cali- 
fornia. What  will  result  to  orange 
growers  ?  Cuba's  chief  export  has  been 
sugar.  How  will  our  sugar  beet  grow- 
ers be  helped  by  the  eternal  admission 
duty  free  of  the  Cuban  product  ? 

If  we  must  have  "  annexation,"  in 
the  name  of  "humanity"  let  our  rulers 
see  that  the  Pacific  coast  States,  op- 
pressed by  tremendously  heavy  trans- 
portation rates,  is  also  "  annexed"  to 
the  Eastern  seaboard  by  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Nicaragua  canal. 

Apple  Prices. — In  your  last  issue  I 
was  made  to  say  "poor"  apples  sold 
here  last  winter  for  60  cents  a  box.  It 
should  read  "  good  "  apples. 

Edward  Berwick. 

Pacific  Grove,  June  19,  1898. 


Soldierly  Heroism 

knows  only  prompt  obedience  to  superiors.  Hav- 
ing no  Muperior.  I'll  i:  PAOB  must  be  ■  "law 
unto  Itself, "—a  "self  regulator." 
PAUE  WOVEN  Win  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


The  John  Dodds  Mfg.  Co.,  one  of  tbe  largest  rake 
factories  in  the  country,  has  retired  from  business 
and  we  have  on  hand  a  limited  number  of  their 
rakes  which  we  have  been  ordered  to  close  out  re- 
gardless of  cost. 

We  guarantee  the  rakes  as  perfect  in  every  re- 
spect. We  can  supply  extra  parts,  having  a  stock 
on  hand. 

HOOK.  E R    <fc  CO., 

16-4.8  Drumm  St.,      -       -       San  Francisco. 


PMEAA7 


CHA/V1PION. 


Best    Self  Dump  Rake. 

Most  Simple,  Most  Durable,  Easiest  Operated. 
Four  sizes— 8  ft., »  ft.,  luft..  Vi  ft.  Combined  Pole 
and  Shafts.  All  steel  if  preferred.  Agents  every- 
where. Write  for  catalogue  W.  C.  RARIG,  Gen. 
Agt.,  310  Townsend  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Fruit  Evaporators; 
Bells;  Sorghom  Mills; 

Cider  Mills;  Wine 
Presses;  Tortilla  Mil's; 

Folding  Sawing 
Machines;  Windmills, 
Pumps  and  Tanks; 
Steam  Jet  Pnmps  and 
Syphons. 

JAMES  LINF0RTH,37Marketst-S  F- 

Write  for  Descriptive  Catalogues. 


patents: 

330  MARKET  ST.  S.F. 


Irrigated  Farm 

FOR  SALE.     450  ACRE*.      HIKE  WATER, 
Unlimited  Quantity.    In  the  famous 
Boise  Valley,  Idaho. 

This  is  a  great  bargain  for  any  one  interested  in 
stock  or  dairy  business.  Will  produce  over  2000 
ions  alfalfa  yearly,  at  a  minimum  cost.  Excellent 
cattle  range  convenient.       TATE  &  STEIN, 

Boise,  Idaho. 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
933  JVIARKBT  STREET, 
San  Francisco,  Cax,. 
Open  All  Year.   :  A.  VAlf  DER  W AH. LEU,  Prea't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  126;  Bullion  and  Chlorinatlon 
Assay,  125;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying.  150.  Established  18A4  Send  (or  Circular. 


LEE  D.  CRAIG, 

Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  MONTGOMERY  8TKKET, 

Bet.  California  and  Pine,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


"ALPHA-DE  LAVAL" 
CREAM  SEPARATORS. 


De  Laval  Alpha 

"Baby"  Cream  Sepa- 
rators were  first  and 
have  ever  been  kept 
and  cheapest.  They  are 
•anteed  superior  to  all 
Imitations  and  infringe- 
ments. Endorsed  by  all  au- 
thorities. More  than  li!5,000 
in  use.  Sales  ten  to  one  of  all 
ot  hers  combined.  All  styles 
and  sizes— 8o0.-  to  $225.- 
t-ave  $5.-  to  $10.-  per  cow 
per  year  over  any  setting 
system,  and  $3.-  to 
$.").-   per  cow  per 
year  over  any  imi- 
tating separator. 

New  and  improved 
machines  for  1898. 
Send  for  new  Cata- 
logue containing  a 
fund  of  up-to-data 
dairy  information. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


Randolph  &  Canal  St*., 
CHICAGO. 


74  CORTLANOT  STREET, 
NEW  YORK. 


Blake,    IY\  o  f  f  1 1 1    <fe  Towne, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

512  to  516  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE,  McFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or. 


The  successful  growers  of 

Oranges 

have  found  out  that  only  by 
the  liberal  use  of  fertilizers  con- 
taining 10%  and  over  of  actual 

Potash 

can  they  raise  large  crops  of 
well  -  flavored,  richly  -  colored 
fruit. 

We  have  some  special  circulars  and  pam- 
phlets on  this  subject.  They  are  free.  Send 
for  them. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS. 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 
MEYEK,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal., 

are  our  agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


TEMPUS  FUG  IT  i  -  But  that  does  not  affect  the  good  work  of 

The  Improved  U.  5.  Separator 

Waterville,  Oregon,  Jan.  i~,  1&98. 
The  No.  5  L*.  S.  Separator  I  bought  of  you  in  April,  1894, 
docs  all  you  claimed  for  it.  and  is  seemingly  in  as  good 
order  as  the  first  time  I  used  it.  We  have  tested  the  skim- 
milk  often  with  the  Babcock  Tester,  and  found  only  a  mere 
trace  of  butter  fat  left  in  the  test  bottle. 

A  man  can  easily  run  the  machine  with  one  hand.  It  is 
easily  cleaned  and  durable.  We  have  been  only  to  30  cents 
expenses  for  repairs  since  we  bought  the  .Separator. 

\Ve  make  two  pounds  more  butter  per  day  with  the 
Separator  from  ti  e  same  amount  of  milk,  and  get  2%  cents 
more  per  pound  than  we  did  from  the  pan  sy  stem. 

E.  M.  UuWERMAX. 
Illustrated  Catalogues  free  for  flit  asking. 


VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


FIRST  KNOW  YOU'RE  RIGHT 

THEN  BUY  THE  COW. 

A  pood  cow  is  worth  sixty  dollars;  one  that  looks  to  be  her 
equal  in  every  respect  may  be  worth  but  fifteen  dollars. 

The  NO-TIN 
Babcock  Tester 

costs  complete  but  ten  dollars,  and  it  will 
tell  absolutely  and  correctly  exactly  whai 
each  cow  is  worth  as  a  butter  producer. 
Test  every  cow  before  you  buy 
her.   Send  for  circulars. 

ELGIN  MANUFACTURING  GO., 
Elgin,  Illinois 


EDWARDS'  BUDDING  TOOL 

This  Patent  Budding  Tool,  at  One  Stroke,  places  the  bud  beneath  the  bark 
and  leaves  It  there.  The  short  rounded  blade  Is  pushed  down  till  entirely  through 
the  bark,  then  the  handle  Is  lowered  and  the  tool  glides  under  the  bark,  carrying  the 
bud,  which  is  held  by  a  grip.  Th«  bud  is  dropped  at  the  right  place  by  pressing 
with  the  little  flnper  the  key  at  the  end  of  the  handle.  The  large  blade  Is  to  cut 
out  buds.  As  one  man  doeB  as  much  as  three  with  common  knives,  and  as  a 
higher  percentage  of  buds  grow,  the  profit  is  large  for  every  tool  used. 

OUR  PRICES  ARE  NET  CASH,  DELIVERED  FREE  BY  MAIL:  ORE  TOOL,  $2.75; 
SIX,  $16.20;  DOZEN,  $31.80. 


EDWARDS  BUDDING  TOOL  CO., 


Socrainento,  Col, 


The  Jones  Chain  Mower. 

UNLIKE  GEARED  MOWERS 


IT  HAS 

NO  NOISE  1  NO  VIBRATION! 

NO  LOST  POWER! 
NO  COG  WHEELS  TO  WEAR  OUT ! 
NO  BACKING  UP  TO  START   IN  THE 
ty  GRASS. 

THE  JONES  ALL  STEEL  HAY  RAKE  --  THE  ONLY  ADJUSTABLE  HAY  RAKE  MADE. 


H.  C.  SHAW  PLOW  WORKS,  Stockton,  Cal. 


Wjfc.  D    ROOF  PAINTS. 
•     V\     MT   •  W.    &    P.    PLASTIC  SLATE. 

An  unequaled  Roof  Coating.  Fire  proof.   Hardens  like  slate. 

Also  Shingle  Stains,  and  Creosote  Roof  Paints  In  colors 

Pacific  Refining:  and  Roofing  Co., 

Sold  by  Dealers.  113  NEW  MONTGOMERY  ST.,  8.  F.  Send  for  Samples 
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List  of  U.  5.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Reported  by  Dewey,  Strong  St  Co.,  Pioneer 
Patent  Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


FOR  WEEK  ENDING  JUNE  7,  1898. 

605,079.— Windmill — J.  Coats,  Olive,  Cal. 
605,403.— Dental  Bridgework— C.  A.  Davis,  Pasa- 
dena, Cal. 

605,279.— Safety  Lock  for  Electric  Lamp— 

Faller  &  Herbstritt,  S.  F. 
605,417.— Bicycle  Steering  Head— A.  C.  Garcia. 

Modesto,  Cal. 
605,460.— Rotary  Engine— M.  E.  Gilbert,  S.  F. 
605,446.— Water  Battery  -  H.  H.  Gorter,  S.  F. 
605,251.— Trolley  Hanger— G.  E.  Johnson,  Los 

Angeles,  Cal. 
605,200.— Hydrocarbon  Burner— C.  R.  Kittle, 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
605,333.—  Igniter— O.  Owens,  S.  F. 
605,450.— Nut— R  R.  Parrish,  Independence,  Ogn. 
605,337. — Lock— G.  L.  Petorin,  S.  F. 
605,341.— Telephone— Reid  &  McDonnell,  Tacoma, 

Wash. 

605,187.— Pumping  Engine— E.  A.  Rix,  S.  F. 
605,345.— Call-Box   System— Salisbury  &  Dean, 

Tacoma,  Wash. 
605,238.— Hose  Coupling— W.  A.  Sutfln,  Marys- 

ville,  Cal. 

605,358.— Signal— Taylor,  Salisbury  &  Dean,  Ta- 
coma, Wash. 

605.150.  — Flushing  Tank  Trip— E.  E.  Townsend, 
Capitola,  Cal. 

605.151.  — Bicycle  Saddle— J.  F.  Twist,  S.  F. 
605,211.— Trolley  Switch— J.  H.  Vanasselt,  Seat- 
tle, Wash. 

605,440.— Pencil  Splicer— F.  W.  Warren,  S.  F. 
605,366  — Door  Alarm— G.  D.  Winters,  Reno,  Nev. 
605,266.— Stamp  Mill  Feeder — G.  Wood,  Prescott, 
A.  T. 

28,799.— Design,  Seal  Press  Case— A.  H.  Mac- 
kinon,  Olympia,  Wash. 

Note. — Plain  and  Certified  Copies  of  U.  9.  and  For- 
eign patents  obtained  by  Dewey.  Strong&Co.,  by  mail 
or  telegraphic  order.  American  and  Foreign  patents 
secured,  and  general  patent  business  transacted 
with  perfect  security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  in 
the  shortest  possible  time. 


Notices  of  Recent  Patents. 


Among  the  patents  recently  obtained 
through  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific 
Press  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  AgeDcy,  the 
following  are  worthy  of  special  mention  : 

Safety  Locks  for  Incandescent  Lamps. — 
Ernest  Faller  and  Herrmann  Herbstritt,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.  No.  605,279.  Dated  June  7th, 
1898.  This  invention  relates  to  a  locking  de- 
vice which  is  designed  to  prevent  the  surrep- 
titious removal  and  stealing  of  incandescent- 
light  globes.  These  globes  are  ordinarily 
screwed  into  permanent  sockets  with  which 
the  wires  connect,  where  the  proper  contacts 
are  made,  so  that  by  turning  the  key  the  elec- 
trical current  will  pass  through  the  filament 
and  produce  the  light,  which  may  be  closed  by 
reversing  the  movement  of  the  key.  Much 
annoyance  and  difficulty  have  resulted  from 
the  ease  with  which  these  globes  can  be  dis- 
engaged from  the  permanent  socket,  and  they 
are  very  often  stolen  or  removed,  so  that  it  is 
necessary  to  supply  the  loss  with  new  ones. 
This  device  is  intended  to  prevent  this  sur- 
reptitious removal.  It  consists  in  forming  the 
metallic  end  which  is  fixed  upon  the  globe  and 
adapted  to  engage  with  the  corresponding 
portion  of  the  permanent  fixture,  with  a  catch 
which  forms  one  of  the  engaging  parts  and  a 
corresponding  automatically  engaging  tongue 
projecting  inwardly  so  that  it  is  concealed 
within  the  exterior  portion  of  the  fixture. 
When  the  globe  is  secured  into  place,  the 
catch  and  tongue  engage  with  each  other  and 
prevent  the  globe  from  being  again  removed 
until  it  is  disabled,  when  it  can  be  removed 
by  breaking  the  globe  so  that  the  catch  can 
be  reached  and  disengaged  to  allow  the  me- 
tallic threaded  portion  to  be  removed. 

Pencil  Splicers. — Frank  W.  Warren,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.  No.  605,440.  Dated  June  7th, 
1898.  This  invention  relates  to  a  device  which 
is  especially  designed  to  splice  or  connect  two 
different  pencils,  so  that  either  two  pencils  of 
different  colors  or  qualities  of  hardness  may 
be  used  or  to  enable  the  person  to  use  up  short 
ends  of  pencils.  It  consists  of  a  short  tube  in- 
ternally threaded,  and  with  the  threads  so 
cut  transversely  as  to  form  a  sharp  angle 
which  makes  the  cutting-die  so  that  the  pen- 
cil can  be  screwed  into  the  device  and  the 
thread  will  be  cut  upon  it,  which  retains  it  in 
place.  The  ends  of  the  holder  may  be  made 
bell  shape  or  diverging  so  that  the  pencil  end 
can  be  easily  introduced. 

Bicycle  Saddles. — Joseph  F.  Twist,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.  Assignor  of  one-half  to  Lewis 
D.  Radgesky  of  the  same  place.  No.  605,151. 
Dated  June  7th,  1898.  The  object  of  this  inven- 
tion is  to  provide  a  bicycle  saddle  having  the 
front  divided  longitudinally,  so  as  to  form  an 
open  channel  from  the  front  approximately  to 
the  center  of  the  saddle,  the  rear  portion  of 
which  is  closed,  and  to  provide  an  adjustment 
for  the  saddle-front,  by  which  the  parts  may 
be  moved  to  or  from  each  other  to  increase  or 
diminish  the  space,  and  to  adjust  the  saddle 
with  reference  to  the  rider's  needs.  It  con- 
sists essentially  of  a  segmental  cantle,  a 
leather  covering,  the  rear  portion  of  which 
coincides  in  shape  with  the  cantle  and  is  fixed 
thereto,  the  covering  converging  from  the 
outer  edges  to  the  front  end,  and  divided  for- 
wardly  from  a  central  point  to  the  front  to 
form  independently  adjustable  pommels. 
These  pommels  have  yokes  connecting  them 
transversely  with  slotted  clamping  bolts  and 
nuts  by  which  they  may  be  clamped  to  the 
spring  which  extends  beneath  the  saddle  so 
that  these  front  ends  may  be  separated  or 
moved  beyond  each  other  and  locked  in  place. 
The  saddle  spring  has  a  clamp  which  is 
adapted  to  be  adjustably  screwed  to  the  top 
of  the  saddle  posts,  so  that  the  saddle  may  be 
set  at  any  desired  angle  and  position  with  re- 
lation to  the  machine. 


Breeders'  Directory. 

Six  lines  or  less  In  this  directory  at  60c  per  line  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 

F.  H.  BURKE,  626  Market  St.,  S.  F.  Holsteins, 
winners  for  three  years  of  State  Fair  butter  con- 
tests; Jerseys  and  Durharns  competing.  New 
Catalogues.   Registered  Berkshlres. 

JERSEYS,  HOLSTEINS  &  DURHAMS.  Best 
Butter  and  Milk  Stock.  Thoroughbred  Hogs  and 
Poultry,  Willam  Niles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  1876. 


BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

PETER  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


J  ICRS EYS— The  best  A  J.  C.  C.  registered  prize  herd 
Is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.    Animals  for  sale. 

K.  S.  DRIVER,   Antelope,  Cal.   Durham  Bulls, 
Jacks  and  Jennies  for  sale. 


Poultry. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Cal.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Black  Minor- 
cas,  White  Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorns.  Fine 
Stock  and  EggB  for  sale.   Send  for  circular. 


WILLIAM  NILES  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 


EXCELSIOR  POULTRY  YARD,  Kingsburg,Cal. 
Send  for  circulars  describing  stock. 


W.  H.  YOUNG,  Stockton,  Cal.     All  varieties  of 
Fowls,  and  Belgian  Hares.  Prices  on  application. 


WELLINGTON'S    IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.  Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  it. 


MANHATTAN  EGG  FOOD,  Red  Ball  Brand,  at 
all  grocers;  or  wholesale,  Tillman  &  Bendel,  S.  F. 


Swine. 


ELIAS  GALLUP,  Breeder  of  Poland  China  Hogs, 
Hanford,  Kings  Co.,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS, 

Best  Stock;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  Niles  &  Co., 
Los  Angeles.  Cal.   Established  in  1876. 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co ,  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Swine. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


J.  B.  HOYT,  Bird's  Landing,  Cal.  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Cross- 
bred Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.  Rams  for  sale. 
Prices  to  suit  the  times.  Correspondence  solicited. 


Dogs. 


MISS  DELLA  BEACH,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Reg'd  Thoroughbred  Scotch  Collie  Shepherd  Dogs. 


RANCHO  BENITO  KENNELS.  Thor'b'd  Scotch 
Collies.  Pups  for  sale.  At  stud,  Imp.  Ormskirk 
Blucher;  fee  $35.    Stewart  &  Son,  Aromas.  Cal. 


♦    FANCY       POULTR  V.  ♦ 

We  keep  all  the  leading  varieties.  Have  00  breeding 
yards.  Why  not  improve  your 
stock.  Man'f  's  of  the  Improved 
Pacific  Incubator.  Absolutely 
self-regulating,  hot  water.  Send 
stamp  for  our  catalogue  of  In- 
cubators.Wire  Netting,  Blooded 
Fowls  and  Poultry  Appliances 
generally.  Remember  the  Best  is 
the  Cheapest.  Pacific  Incubator 
Co.,  1317  Castro  St.,  Oakland.  Cal. 


PETALUMA 

INCUBATORS 

I  f\  And  up— Best  Incuba- 
III  tormade-  More  prac 
|Tj  III  tic.il  progressive  feat 


ures  than  any  other. 
Indisputable  evldeoce  that  our 
system  Is  the  correct  one.  Cata- 
logue free.  We  Pay  Freight. 
PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO. 

PETALUMA.  CAL, 


$50  IN  A  LUMP 

That  is  just  about  the  , 
amount  of  money  the 
shrewd  horse  buyer  I 
wants  to  knock  off  the  . 
price  of  a  good  horse 
for  one  small  lump  I 
on  the  leg.    Why  not , 
take  off  the  lump  and 
get  the  extra  money?  I 

quinn's; 


An  Elgin  watch  always  has  the  word  "Elgin" 
on  the  works.  Elgin  National  Watch  Co.,  Elgin,  I1L 


♦  OINTMENT  ♦ 

will  remove  all  lumps  and  bunches  perraa- 
'  rn ntly  without  leaving  a  scar.  For  sale  at  4 
I  all  drug  stores  at  tl.50  pkg.  Smaller  size  50c. 

W.  B.  EDDY  &  CO.,  Whitehall,  N.Y. 


TREE  WASH,  OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    U/.   JACKSON    <fc  CO. 
Sole  Agents.     -      -      No.  936  Market  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


"ALAMO"  HEREFORD  CATTLE  FARM, 

V2  Miles  South  of  Reno,  Nevada. 


300    HEAD  OF 

Registered  HEREFORDS 

Bred  from  the  most  noted  herds  in 
England  and  the  United  States. 

Awarded  at  California  State  Fair  42  individ- 
ual, special  and  sweepstakes  in  1896,  aggregat- 
ing in  cash  premiums  fiiUl.50. 

At  State  Pair  held  at  Sacramento  in  189"  re- 
ceived Gold  Medal  ;Sweepstakes  for  herds  and 
every  premium  given  to  Hereford  cattle. 

Stock  in  all  Classes  for  Herds 
or  Individual  Cattle 
for  Sale. 

JOHN  SPARKS,  Proprietor, 

RENO,  NEVADA. 


Always  in  the  Lead! 

In  the  face  of  the  strongest  competition  ever  known 
at  a  California  State  Fair  our  swine  herd  again  carried 
off  the  majority  of  the  premiums.  Why?  Because  we 
have  the  best  pigs  in  the  State.  Choice  pigs  from  prize 
winners  ready  to  ship  at  reasonable  prices.  Write  for 
Catalogue  and  Prices. 

SESSIONS   &  CO., 
Lynwood  Creamery,  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm, 
Jas.  R.  Boal,  M'g'r.   P.  O.  Box  686,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


HAVE  REMOVED 
THEIR 


O-  H-  EVANS  dte  OO- 

Machine  Works 

TO  183-185-18T  FREMONT  STREET, 

Where,  with  Enlarged  and  Increased  Facilities, 
they  are  better  than  ever  prepared  to  do 

First  -  Class    Machine  Work 

Promptly,  and  at  Reasonable  Prices,  and  will 
continue  the  manufacture  of 

Thomson  &  Evans  Steam  Pumps, 

Deep  Well  Pumps,  Power  Pamps,  Etc., 

Also  Marine  Engines,  Ship  and  Steamboat  Work, 
Pipe  Cutting,  General  Jobbing  and  Repairing. 


FRANCIS    SMITH    &  CO., 

 MANUFACTURERS  OF  


FOH    TOU/N    \A/  ATER  WORKS, 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

130  BBALE  STREET,  SAN  PRANCISCO,  CAL.. 

Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  maKing  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  sup- 
plied for  making  Pipe.  Estimates  given  when  required.  Are  prepared  for  coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes 
with  Asphaltum. 


MONARCH  CAR  PRESS 


Something  lNe\A/! 

THE  3-4  BALE  JUNIOR  MONARCH  PRESS. 

Made  extra  heavy  to  meet  the  growing  demand. 
Guaranteed  to  load  a  car  to  full  capacity 
In  ordinary  hay. 
MONARCH  CAR  OR  SHIP  PRESS,  bale  17x20x40.  .$600  00 
JUNIOR  MONARCH,  3-4  PRfcSS,     "   20x22x44. .$550  00 
JUNIOR  MONARCH,  STANDARD,     "    22x24x47.  .$500  00 
Manufactured  and  for  Sale  by 

L.  C.  MOREHOUSE,  San  Leandro,  Cal. 

WM.  H.  GRAY,  General  Agent 


RHEUMATISM 


Permanently  cured  by  using  DR.  WHITEHALL'S  RHEUMATIC  CURE.  The  sorest  and  the  best.  Sample 
sent  free  on  mention  of  this  publication.   THE  DR.  WHITEHALL  MEGRIMINE  CO.,  South  Bend  Indiana 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co., 

PATENT  SOLICITORS, 

330  MARKET  STREET,    -     SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old  experienced 
first-class  agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  associates  and  agents  in  Washington  and  the  capi- 
tal cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
brary, and  record  of  original  cases  in  our  office,  we  have  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can 
be  offered  home  inventors  by  other  agencies.  The  information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful 
practice  before  the  Office,  and  the  frequent  examination  of  patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  patentability  of  inventions  brought  before  us,  enables  us  to  give  advice  which  will 
save  inventors  the  expense  of  applying  for  patents  upon  Inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  and 
advice  sent  free  on  receipt  of  postage.  Address  DEWEY ,  STRONd  &  CO. ,  Patent  Agents,  330  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal 


Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE   BEST  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PIGS. 

For  sale  in  lots  to  suit  by 

EL  DORADO  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS  CO. 

208  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


MONEY  IN  HONEY! 

The  Weekly 

American  Bee  Journal 

Tells  all  about  It. 

Sample  Oopy  Mailed  Free 

G.W.YORK  &  CO. 

118  Michigan  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL 
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Fertilizers  for  Fruits  260.  318 

Fig  and  Capriflcation,  Report  on  196 

Fig  Handling  at  Oroville   99 

Fig  Grafting  196 

Flower  Growing.  Hints  on  310 

'Forage  Plants,  New  279 

Forest,  Petrified  154 

Forest  Reserves,  Rules  on  275 

Forest  Reserves  in  Southern  California  181 

Forest  Resources  of  California  374,  380 

Forests  and  Rainfall   6 

Foxtail  Hay,  Value  of  323 

Free  Market  in  San  Francisco  66.  130,  182 

Frost  Fighting  at  Gridley   99 

Frost  Fighting,  Riverside  170 

Frost  Injuries  to  Fruits  3,  66,  211,  228,  245 

Frost  Injuries,  Northwest  228 

Fruit  Crvstallvzing  •. . .  359 

Fruit  in  Southern  California  335 

Fruit  Drying.  Notes  on   212 

Fruit.  Marketing  Dried..    294,310 

Fruit  Drying  Plant.  Niles,  Figures  of  212 

Fruit  Drying,  Yield  of  212 

Fruit  Report,  Chapman's  824 

Fruit  Thinning  372 

Fruit  Overproduction  20,308 

Fruit,  Review  of  Dried  262,  321 

Fruit  Growers'  Convention  178,  286.  241 

Fruit  Associations  115.  147,  211,  334,  342.  375 

Fruit  Shipments,  1897    38,  51,  321 

Fruit  Trade  at  the  East  268 

Fruit  Trade  in  England   35 

Fruit  Trade  in  France   39 

Fruit  Trade  in  Germany  5,  35,  71,  98,  114,  3*8 

Fruit  Va-ieties  for  Capay  133 

Fruit  Varieties  for  Southern  California   81 

Fruit  Trees,  Forage  Crops  Among  150 

Fruit  Trees  and  Drouth  290 

Fruit  Trees,  Yield  of   212 

Fruit  Trees.  Growth  Retarded  in  Spring  246 

Fruits  for  Canning  357 

Fumigation  for  Insects   S 

G 

Gape  Worms  in  Poultry  246 

•Garden,  Prof.  Smith's   33 

Gas  Wells  107 

Gate,  Automatic   75 

Glanders  Stamped  Out  214 

Goats.  Dehorning  198 

Gold  Product  of  World  23,300 

Gopher  Bounty  115,  131,  147 

Gopher  Pr  isoning    357 

Gopher  Killing,  Virus  for  .'  323,  391 

Grain  Farms.  Size  of  195 

Grange  Matters. .  .81,  47,  79,  148,  159,  191,  239,  335,  367 

Grapes,  Crusher  for  327 

Grapes  See  Vines 

Grasses  for  Sands  408 

Grass-Killing  Parasite  291 

Grasses  for  Dry  Lands  307,  327 

Green-Manuring,  Plants  for  35,  278,  412 

H 

•Harvester,  Best's  Combined  113.  293 

Harvesters,  Holt's  Combined  34,60 

Haying  and  the  Hay  Crop  37,  2-5,  311.  339  ,  375 

Hay-Cocking  Machine  350 

Hay,  How  to  Gather  Short  311 

Hay,  When  to  Cut  339 

Hemp  Growing  227.  259  ,  2,5,  295,  313,  359 

•Herefords,  Sunny  Slope  Herd  81,  214 

Hog  Cholera,  Cure  for  102 

Hog,  Poland  China  2,  51 

Home  Circle  Each  Issue 

Honey  Trade  82,  215 

Hop  Growing  117 

Hops,  California  and  English   21 

Horn  Fly  327 

Horse  Beans  for  Silage  247 

Horse  Breeding,  Hints  on   83 

Horse,  French  Coach  309  374 

Horse  Industry  18,  82,  166,  203.  309,  405 

Horses,  Care  and  Management   88 

Horses,  Kinds  Which  Are  Wanted  166 

Horses.  How  to  Feed  88 

Horses,  Range   85 

Horse  Sale  at  San  Mateo   391 

Horticulture,  English  132 


Insect  Law,  National  82,  99 

Insects,  Beneficial   276 

Insects,  California  168 

Insect  Repression  131 

Irrigation  and  Drainage  289 

•Irrigation  Dam  Moreno   54 

Irrigation  Flume  and  Furrow  378 

•Irrigation,  Garden   I 

Irrigation,  Hints  on  55,  373 

Irrigation,  Importance  of  241,338 

Irrigation,  Fertilizing  with  896 

Irrigation  for  Orchard  .  55,  116,  195.  229.  325,  340.  375 

Irrigation  Pump,  Gasoline  263 

Irrigation,  Salinas  Valley  248 

Irrigation,  Small  Plant  for  406 

Irrigation  by  Siphons  259 

Irrigation,  Winter  51,  230 

J 

Johnson  Grass  132,  147,  162,  307.  355 


Kafir  Corn  154.  293,  809 

Kerosene,  Carbolated  248 

Kerosene  Emulsion   67 

Kern  County  Dairy  872 

Klondike  and  California  Products.  .  84,  131,  163,  215 
Knot,  Bordeaux  for  Root  871 


•Laguna  Toluca  853 

Land  Without  Life   42 

Ladybirds  234 

Leghorn  Fowls  for  Broilers  226 

Lemon  Growing   68 

Lemon  Handling  20,68 

Lemon  Planting  391 

Lemon  Trade,  Eastern  68,  259,  327 

Lemons,  Pruning  888 

Lime  on  Laud  163 

Linnet  Killing  357 

Logan  Berries.  Pruning  329 


Marble.  Strength  of  California   12 

Mall  Delivery,  Rural  35,  147 

Mineral  Products  of  California  364 

Milk  Fever,  Prevention  of  247 

Milking,  Ways  of   52 


Page. 

Mildew  on  Trees  and  Vines  339 

Milk,  Condensed  Southern  California  84 

Mixed  Farming,  Advantages  of  402 

•Modiola  289 

Mohair  Trade  117,  198 

Mole,  Habits  of  180,  323 

•Monterey.  Coast  Defense  Vessel  897 

Mulch,  Effective  371 

Mule,  Disease  of   19 

Mules,  Large  Purchase  of  374 

N 

Nails,  Holding  Power  of  301 

Navel  Orange,  Study  of  404 

Nectarines  for  Scurvy  388 

Nicaragua  Canal  274,  317 

•Nursery  Stock  Disease  in  Europe  145 

Nuts,  Chestnut  and  Pecan  887 

<) 

•Olive  Knot,  Disease  of  241,244 

Olive  Grafting  196 

Olives.  Statistics,  Lelong  243 

Olive  Growing  163,  164 

Olive  Industry,  Outlook  for  179,  843 

Olive  Pickling  67,  115,  196 

•Onion  Growing  for  Seed   49 

•Onion  Growing,  California  1«1 

Orchard  Work  in  Capay  116 

Orchard  Work,  Economy  in  228 

Orchard  Renewing.  Old  388 

orange  Tree,  Budding  20 

Orange  Crop  3,  35,  68,  163 

Orange,  Freaks  of  Growth  343 

Orange  Planting  149 

Orange  Growing  In  California  36,  68 

Orange  Trees  Frozen  en  route   174 

Orange  Marketing  at  the  East  19.  372,  391 

Orange  Crop  at  Lindsay  361 

Oranges  and  Degrees  of  Frost   3 

Orange  Trees.  Fertilizers  for   227 

Orange  Trees,  San  Joaquin  83,  131,  195 

Orange  Trees.  Yield  of  3,  19,  68,  131 

Oranges  at  Niles   .'   51 

Orange  Worm,  Mexican  261 

Orange  Varieties  280 

Orchard  Planting   17 

P 

Palms,  Sago  165 

•Parlin  &  Orendorff  Co   11 

Pasteur  Virus  323,  391 

Peach,  Crown  Borer  of  the  277 

Peach  Moth  133,340 

Peach  Twig  Borer  810 

Peach  Prices  343. 854,  859  ,  370,  391 

Peach.  Phillips'  Cling  and  Tuscany  .358.  388 

Peaches  for  Southern  California   84 

Pear  Blight  196 

•Pearson  Alkali  Soil  177 

Pecan  in  California  887 

Peel  Worm  of  Orange  261 

Peppermint  OH  in  California  387 

•Pictures  Endowed  with  Life  348 

Pine,  Fireproof  163 

Pine  Products,  California  Ill 

Pheasant,  Mongolian  19,35,  181,  198,  391 

Pigeon,  Long  Absence  of  Homing   67 

Plants  Desirable  for  California  132 

Plants  Introduced  by  Government   171 

Plants,  Protection  for  Originators  of  888 

•Plums,  Burbank's  New  129 

Pomelo  1,48 

Penological  Reports  17,  179 

Pork  in  Oregon   38 

Pork  in  California  886 

Potat'  Ciop   8 

Potato  Drying  101 

Potatoes.  Sweet  183 

Poultry,  Better,  Needed   167 

Poultry  Breeds,  Choice  of  21,  87,  167,  199,  226 

Poultry  Feeding  150,  332 

Poultry,  Diseases  of  II,  246 

Poultry  Interests  of  Pacific  Coast  406 

Poultry  Lice,  Remedy  for   213 

Poultry,  Limber  Neck   71 

Poultry  Experiments  150 

Poultry  on  Mixed  Farm  55,131,163 

Poultry  Ranch,  Large  179 

Poultry,  Our,  Improvement  of   87 

Poultry  Shows  3, 147 

Poultry  Products  21,  343 

Poultry  School  117 

Prunes,  California,  in  Europe   71 

Prune  Crop,  California  101.  321 

•Prune.  Rational  Pruning  of  401 

Prunes,  Processing  148 

Prunes,  Robe  de  tsergent  53 

Prunes,  Ores  on    19,  39,  52 

Prunes,  Burbank's  New   20 

Prunes,  Sonoma  388 

Pruning  Deciduous  Fruit  Trees    . .  118,  180,  211,  372 

Prunings,  Burning  132 

Pure  Food  Movement  326 

•Pumping  for  Irrigation,  1,3,195  ,  211,259,268,295. 

311,  324  ,  325,  310. 
•Pump,  Krogh's  Centrifugal   79 

Q 

Quarantine,  Cattle   146,  177,283 

Quarantine,  Horticultural,  Craw  99,  315 

Quassia  Tea  to  Protect  Foliage  and  Bark  404 

R 

Rabbit  Bounty   99 

Rabbits,  Dose  for  389 

Rainfall  Figures  147 

•Rainfall  of  San  Francisco  Analyzed  71,  258 

Rain  Making  181 

•Railway,  Skagway   161 

Raisin  Crop,  San  Diego   70 

Raisin  Grading   50 

Raisin  Marketing  31,  334  ,  342,  370 

Raisins,  Seeded  131,  375 

Raisin  Prices  391 

Raisins,  Value  as  Stock  Feed  811 

Raspberry,  Cuthbert.  at  Florin    84 

Red  Spider  385,387 

Rivers.  Dredges  for  265 

Riding,  Dress  for  218 

Road  Building  7,  83,  103,  311 

Roads,  Economy  of  Good   108,341 

Koad  Sprinkling  387.  311 

Roadside  Trees  108 

Roselle  871 

Roses.  California,  Grown  for  the  East  149 

Roses,  Causes  for  Failure  355 

•Root  Disease,  Pierce  145 

S 

Sanitation  in  Country  Homes  835 

Schools.  Trade  264 

•Seed  Growing,  California  49,  113 

Sheep  and  Dogs  284 

Sheep,  Boom  in  84,  181,  264 

Sheep  in  Oregon  38 

Sheep,  Merinos   181,247 

Shrubs,  Desirable  132 

Silage,  History  of   2 

Silage  for  Dry  Year  198 

Silo,  Crops  for  247 

Silos,  Cost  and  Construction  831 

Silos  In  Sonoma  County  827 

Silos,  Mlnnewawa  230 

Sorghum  Fodder  403 

Sorghum,  Value  in  Dry  Year....  197,  879,  291,  809,  313 

Southern  California  Fruit,  Varieties  for   84 

Southern  California  Shearing  Camp   405 

Squash  Bugs  403 

•Squash  Field,  California   88 

Squirrel  Killing,  Bounty  for  163,  859,  391 

Squirrel  Poison,  Best  of  All  391 

Stable  Floors  247 


Paoi. 

State  Fair  385,  355 

Strawberries,  Care  of  in  Summer  307,  355 

Strawberries  in  Florin  311 

Strawberries,  Poisoned  (?)  164,  338,  389 

Straw  Burning,  Influence  of  404 

Sugar  Beet  See  Sugar  Beet 

Sugarcane,  Device  for  Weighing  108 

Summer-fallow.  Value  of  172,  212  .  375 

Sulphur  and  Sulphur  Products  282 

Sunflower  Seed  for  Poultry  368 

Sun's  Convulsions   42 

Sun's  Total  Eclipse   90 

Sweet  Pea  Growing  19,  149,  310,  385,  389 

Swine,  Poland  China  and  Berkshires  2,  51 

Swine,  Charcoal  for  839 

Swine  Breeding  and  Care  184,  150 

Swallows  and  Sparrows  887 

T 

Tanager  a  Bad  Bird  343,  859 

Telectroscope,  The  868 

Telegraph,  Capabilities  of  122,  851 

Telephony   28 

Timber,  Pacific  Coast  : .  .380 

Timber  Preservation   28 

Tires,  Law  for  Wide  117 

Tobacco  Growing  118,  131,  147,  343,  375 

Tomatoes,  Non-Fruiting  871 

Tomato.  Insects  on  807 

Tree  Puller.  Boden's  156 

Trees  Showing  Points  of  Compass   27 

Trees,  Too  Good  for  California  381 

Trees,  Suggestions  for  Planting  276 

Trees  for  Roadsides  103 

Tuberculosis  in  Oregon.  167 

Tuberculosis.  Rational  View  of  86,  311,  390 

Tuberculin  as  Detective  341 

Tuberculin  Test  in  Sonoma  195 

Tuberculin  Test  Stopped  by  Suit  214 

Tuberculosis,  Bovine  70,  86,  188,  814 

Tuberless  Potatoes.   891 

Tule  Road  211 

Tulare  Lake  359  .  375.  891 

Turkey  Tapeworm   55 

•Turiock  Irrigation  District  369 


Underflow,  Tapping  408 

Unemployed,  Colonies  for   82 

•University  Agricultural  Building  289 

University,  Plans  for   39 


Valleys,  Submerged,  in  California   318 

Vegetables  for  Shipment    80 

•Vegetables,  California,  Wickson's   1, 17  ,  33,  49,  97 

Vegetables,  Tulare  164 

Vegetables,  Winter  163 

Veterinarv  Prescriptions.  147,  195,  214  ,  263,  874,  295. 
326.  341,  390. 

Vinehopper,  Woodworth  99,  115,391 

Vine  Scale   871 

Vine  Puller,  Boden's  156 

•Vine  Pruning,  Biolettl   .53.  69,  85,  101 

Vine  Pruning,  Mack  185 

Vines,  Resistant.   2 

Vines,  Subirrigated  67 

Vintage  Festivals  311 

Violets,  Slug  Killing  355 

Volume,  Close  of  55th.  Rural  Press  408 

W 

•Walnut,  Burbank's  Hybrid    81 

Walnut  Disease   401 

Walnut  Growers'  Meeting   179,  334  ,  348 

Walnut  Growing   876 

Walnuts.  Oil  of  875 

War  and  agricultural  Department   398 

War  and  California  Products  308 

War  and  Telegraph  351 

•Wattle  Black  at  Pomona  381 

Wave  and  Stream  Motor  60.  91 

Water  Glass  for  Egg  Preservation   346,891,358 

Water,  Chemistry  of  Boiler  333 

•Water.  Piping  in  Mountains  145 

Water  Power  Possibilities   27 

Water,  State  Control  of  327,  340 

Watermelons  at  Lodi    375 

Weather  and  Crops  Each  Issue 

Weather  and  Japan  Current  373 

Weather  Discussion,  Blochtnan  4,  71 

Well,  Long  and  Shallow  211 

Wheat  by  Irrigation  83,  275,  325,  886 

Wheat  in  Asia.  Demand  for  263 

Wheat  in  Siberia  263 

Wheat  Outlook  373 

Wheat,  Washington,  in  Demand  168 

Willows,  Cutting  to  Kill  855 

Wine  Tank,  Danoe  in  311 

Wire  Rope,  Strength  of  380 

Woodpeckers,  Catching  2.5 

Wool  for  Japan  347 

Wool  Situation  181 

Woolly  Aphis,  Treatment  ior  116 

World's  Crops  154 


ASPINWALIA    TATO  PLANTER. 
The  Only  8a  J*    1  u  1  Machine  Planter. 
'  5?  'i\  I  K  St  CO., 
16-18  Drum'   San  Francisco. 


FOR 
YOU. 


RADAM'S  MICROBE  KILLER  is  a  stimulant  of 
the  digestive  functions  and  an  intestinal  antisep- 
tic of  incontestible  therapeutic  properties,  free  of 
drugs  and  poison.  See  reports  of  highest  medical 
and  scientific  authorities.  Drugs  and  poison  fall; 
M.  K.  never  falls.  Bottle  81.00.  It  will  pay  to  in- 
vestigate it.   Call  or  write  for  complete  proofs. 

RADAM'S  MICROBE  KILLER  CO., 

1340  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

— branches: — 
212  S.  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
44  S.  Second  St..  San  Jose,  Cal. 

360  Morrison  St.,  Portland,  Or. 

1010  First  Avenue,  Seattle,  Wash. 


